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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


Since the First Edition was published, the evidence of the 
recently-found Sinaitic Manuscript has been added to our ancient 
testimonies regarding the Sacred Text. This has oceasioned many 
variations, whieh have been indicated in the margin of this Edition, 
so as to make it conformable to the last Edition of my Greek 
Testament. The notes, except where such variations necessitated 


a change, remain as before. 


CANTERBURY, 
Christinas, 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 


OF THE PRESENT WORK. 


1. Turis Edition of the New Testament is undertaken with a view 
to put the English reader, whose knowledge is confined to our own 
language, in possession of some of the principal results of the labours of 
critics and scholars on the sacred text. 

2. There are of course very many cases where this cannot be done. 
The English reader must be content to remain in ignorance of all those 
minute niceties of meaning and connexion, which depend on the import 
of the constructions and the particles in a language far surpassing our 
own in its power of expressing the varying shades and slightest turns 
of thonght. 

3. But it is believed that there are far more cases, where there is no 
reason why these results should not be imparted to him. And the more 
we value the inspired word of God, the more anxious ought we to be, 
that all should possess every help to ensure the purity of its text, and to 
clear up its true meaning. 

4. Inthe present state of the English reader’s knowledge of his Bible, 
there are two great obstacles to the attamment of these ends. The one 
consists in his ignorance of the variations of reading in the ancient 
authorities from which the sacred text is derived; the other in his 
ignorance of the existence of other and often indisputably better ren- 
derings of the sacred text than that which the version before him gives. 
Our Authorized Version is, as a translation, of high excellence, and is 
never to be thought of by Englishmen without reverence, and gratitude 
to Almighty God. But it is derived very often from readings of the 
Greek which are not based on the authority of our best ancient 
witnesses ; and it frequently gives an inadequate rendering of the text 
which it professes to translate. 

5. The principal instances of both these imperfections it is the object 
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of the present Edition to enable the English reader to correct for himself. 
Words and passages, which in our Authorized Version are wrongly read 
or inadequately rendered, are printed in italies in the text, the true 
reading or rendering being pointed out, in the margin below, in the same 
type as the rest of the text. Besides this, in cases where the principal 
ancient authorities differ about the reading of the text, the variation is 
stated in the margin. 

6. Marginal notices are also appended in some cases where antiquated 
terms, or expressions generally misunderstood, are used in the Authorized 
Version. 

7. The notes are mainly an adaptation and abridgment of those in my 
Edition of the Greek Testament. Additions are sometimes made to 
those notes, where further explanations, of a nature suitable to the 
English reader, seemed to be required. 

8. The marginal references are adapted and abridged from those found 
in our ordinary English Bibles. I found, on examination, that many of 
these were either irrelevant or superfluous, and that sometimes passages 
the most important for elucidation were not adduced at all. It may be 
well to mention that the parallel places in the Gospels are not cited on 
the margin, being systematically given at the head of each paragraph in 
the notes. 

9. It is necessary, at a time when there is so much unsettled opinion 
respecting the authority of Seripture, to state plainly in the outset, the 
belief of the Editor on that point, and the principles on which his work 
has been undertaken. 

10. I regard the Canonieal books of the Old and New Testaments to 
have been given by inspiration of Almighty God, and in this respect to 
differ from all other books in the world. I rest this my belief on the 
consent of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and on evidence furnished by 
those books themselves '. 

11. I find that it has pleased God to deliver His revelation of Himself 
to man, which is contained in those books, by the vehicles of human 
testimony, human speech, and human writing. All the phenomena neces- 
sarily incident to these human vehieles I consequently expeet, and find, 
in our saered books as we have them. 

12. Their writers testified that which was trne. The Spirit of Truth 
dwelt in them specially for this purpose. But He did not divest their 
testimony of its human character. Their peeuliar styles and manners of 
writing were not taken away, nor their disposition to record peculiar 
facts, and to note different aspects of the truth. Eaeh holy man set 
down tnat whieh he lad seen or heard, or which he found in trustworthy 

1 T have treated of this matter more formally and in detail further on, in Chap. TI. 


§ vi. of this Introduction. But I have considered it desirable besides, to publish a 
general statement in the preliminary account of this English edition. 
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record, or heard from competent witnesses ; and in this remembrance or 
selection, he was guided specially by the Holy Spirit. But cach man 
reported, and each man selected, according to his own personal charac- 
teristies of thought and feeling. Any one who can read the Gospel and 
Epistles of St. John, and doubt this, would scem to me to read to little 
purpose indeed. 

13. A very important result of this may be thus stated. The two, 
three, or four, Gospel records of the same event are each of them 
separately true: written by men divinely guided mto truth, and relating 
facts which happened, and as they happened. If we could now see the 
whole details of the event, we should also see that each narrative Is true, 
and how itis true. But, not seeing the whole details of the event, and 
having only these two, three, or four, independent accounts, we must be 
prepared sometimes to find, that they appear to be diserepant the one 
from the other: and we must not expect that we can reconcile such 
apparent discrepancies. It is a case where we must walk by faith, not 
by appearance. One day we may, and one day I firmly believe we shall, 
see the event with all its details as it happened, and shall be permitted 
to glorify God for the Truth of His holy Word in every particular ; but 
that day is not yet come. 

14. This is the belief, and these are the principles, on which I have 
recognized and dealt with what appear to me the undeniable apparent 
discrepancies in detail between some of the Gospel narratives. I have 
never attempted to foree them into accordance. I shrink from doing se, 
and I see no end gained by doing so. On the other hand, I believe the 
confirmation of the faith, gained by the testimony which these discre- 
pancies furnish to the absolute independence of the narratives, to be of 
infinitely more importance, than would be the most complete piccing 
together of them into one apparently harmonious whole. 

15. Human speech was also a vehicle chosen by God for the transmis- 
sion of the Revelation of Himself to man. Now all language is lable to 
he imperteetly understecd. Few things ean be expressed vo clearly, but 
that some possibility oecurs of an interpretation being given, other than 
was intended. And this defect of the instrument of thought has certainly 
not been removed in its employment by God Himself. Nay this very 
employment by Him has rather tended to inerease the defect : the things 
whieh it hath not entered into the heart of man to eonceive, when set 
forth in human speech, are too decp and weighty for the instrument 
whieh should convey them, and the result is that the sayings of [oly 
Scripture are often extremely difficult to understand.  “ The unlearned 
and unstable,” we are told, “wrest them to their own destruction :” and 
short of this, their sense is often misapprehended, and their true signi- 
ficance set aside, for want of intelligent study. We often hear Loly 
Seripture spoken of as if it were net only all true, which it is,—but all 
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so plain that there can be no question as to its meaning, which it as 
certainly is not. Coming as it does from God, its simplest saying has in 
it a depth which the human mind cannot fathom: and its apparently 
disjoined sentences haye a connexion which it often surpasses even the 
practised eye to discover, or the most ripened and chastened judgment 
satisfactorily to pronounce upon. 

16. The reader of this work will find this conviction lying at the root 
of all its endeavours to explain Seripture: that we are dealing not with 
inere human thoughts, whose significance we may exhanst and surpass, 
hut with divine Truth, conveyed to us in human words—the treasure, in 
the earthen vessel. No amount of labour can be ill bestowed m search- 
ing into, and comparing, and meditating on, the import and the connexion 
of the words of Seripture. Nor are we to expect a time when our work 
may be regarded as done. As the ages of the world and of the Church 
pass onward, new lights will ever be thrown upon God’s word, by passing 
events, by the toil of thought, by the discoveries of historical research 
and of scientific enquiry. 

17. Nor has the Bible any reason to fear the utmost activity, and the 
furthest extension, of such pursuits. We have been, I am persuaded, too 
timid and anxious in this matter. Let research and enquiry be carried 
forward in every direction, and in a fearless spirit: and when their results 
are most completely established and firmly assured to us, then will it be 
most undeniably found, that Creation, Providence, and Revelation, are 
the work of the same God :—then will the plainest light be thrown on 
the meaning of Iloly Scripture, in all points on which such research and 
enquiry bear. 

18. We are too apt to forget that another vehicle in which God has 
transmitted to us His Revelation, is human writing. The conservation 
of the sacred books by His Providence onght to be taken into account, 
as well as their original composition. The general notion concerning 
the Bible, as regards this point, may perhaps be not unjustly described 
as being, that the sacred text has come down to us in one unquestioned 
form, and ihat form represented by the English Authorized Version. 
The fact of some variations existing here and there is perhaps known, 
hut its import Is at once nullified by some statement, that these varia- 
tions make no possible difference in the sense: and there the matter is 
allowed to rest : some even doubting the expediency of further inviting 
the English reader to its consideration, 

19. But surely such a course ix hardly that of those who are exhorted to 
be “not unwise, but understanding what the will of the Lord is.” If it 
has pleased God, in the course of His providential care of His word, that 
vertain portions of it should be variously transmitted to us, can we, with- 
out blame, resolve to shut our eyes to this His will? And the ease, as 
affecting English readers, is even stronger than this. There is one 
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passage, commonly printed in all our Bibles, read in our churehes as 
God’s Word, whieh undeniably forms no portion of His Word at all, viz. 
1 John v. 7: there ave more, which rest upon far weaker evidence than 
do other forms of the Word, which ought long ago to have been substi- 
tuted for them, Can we be held blameless, with the knowledge of 
these things before us, for not having set this matter right ? 

20. It has been my desire for many years, that I might contribute, 
however scantily and iimperfeetly, towards furnishing the English reader 
with some means of intelligently dealing with and appreciating these 
important facets respecting the text of the New Testament. My wish 
has at length taken shape in this Edition, the first part of which is now 
offered to the Public. I would wish it to be understood that I put it 
forth as an experiment, liable to be corrected and improved, if necessary, 
both in form and in detail. It was my original intention to give anu 
ameuded version of the sacred text: and [ still think that for the eom- 
pleteness and full usefulness of the work, sueh a version would be neces- 
sary. After all possible marginal corrections of inadequate renderings, 
there are many improvements in minute expression and arrangement, 
tending to clear up the meaning, which must necessarily be passed over 
where the Authorized Version is printed as the text. 

21. It has been ny endeavour, in the notes, to give as much informa- 
tion as I could respecting the general currents of opinion and interpre- 
tation, without burdening the reader with long catalogues of names. 
The introduetion of some names has been unavoidable. The German 
Commentaries of Olshausen and Meyer, for instance, are so valuable, 
and so rich in original material, that I have often cited them. The latter 
of these writers, though unhappily not to be trusted where there is any 
room for the introduction of rationalistie opinions, is, in accurate inter- 
pretation of the words and constructions of the sacred text, by far the 
best of all commentators. Another work has been found very valuable : 
the Reden Jesu (Discourses of Jesus) of the late venerable Rudolf Stier. 
Stier was a Christian scholar of the orthodox Evangelieal party,—of a 
simple and fervid spirit,—apt sometimes to find fanciful allusions and 
connexions, but full of the power of spiritual discernment ; and his great 
work above mentioned has certainly been among the most valuable of 
modern contributions to the understanding of our Lord’s words. 

22. The reader will find in my Commentary no sympathy whatever 
with the rationalistic school, Believing in the Eternal Godhead anid 
Perfeet Humanity of our Blessed Lord, and in the agency of the Almighty 
Spirit in Him, and through Him in His Apostles and servants, [ regard 
His divine miracles ax proofs of His mission, and of [lis authority over 
nature, as being the Creator of nature. The faith of the centurion (Luke 
vii. 8), so wonderful in him, ts that of all Catholie Christians : that the 
powers of Nature serve the Son of Ged, as servants their master. 
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23. Widely different however from any expression of rationalistic 
opinion is the earrying out of the enquiry, sometimes forced on us, 
whether an incident related in the sacred narrative is intended to be 
miraculous, or not. Such an enquiry might for example naturally oceur 
regarding the rising up of St. Paul after he was stoned at Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 19, 20). Such an enquiry, I have believed, is fairly open to us in 
the caxe of the narrative of the Star of the Wise Men. Was that a 
miraculous appearance from first to last, or was it some phanomenon in 
the ordinary course of the celestial revolutions, which the Magi were 
guided by God to interpret as they did ? I have been led to incline to 
the latter view. I have no bias leading me that way: J should feel no 
difficulty whatever in receiving the whole as miraculous, did I think the 
sacred text required me to do so. Those who do think this, have much 
to favour their view. But let them concede to a Christian brother the 
right to enquire into the meaning of the sacred text itself, without 
binding him to a pre-conception of that meaning : and let them abstain 
from harsh judgment, where his enquiry has led him to a conelusion 
different from that to which they themselves have come. 

24. In closing this preliminary chapter, I may venture to say, that I 
hope this work may be found useful to those readers for whom it has 
been specially designed. It is not in the proper sense of the word, a 
popular Edition of the New Testament. Some cultivation of mind by 
an ordinary liberal education will be required for its use: but certainly 
not more than is possessed by Christian women in the middle ranks of 
life, and by the majority of the mercantile classes. Should it be found 
to contribute in any degree towards the diffusion of an intelligent know- 
ledge of the contents of God’s Holy Word, I shall be more than rewarded 
for the labour bestowed on it. 
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CHAPTER T. 
ON THE THREE FIRST GOSPELS GENERALLY. 


SECTION I. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE FIRST GOSPELS. 


1. ON examining the four records of our Lord’s life on earth, the first 
thing which demands our notice is the distinctness, in contents and 
character, of the three first Gospels from the fourth, ‘This difference 
may be thus shortly deseribed. 

2. St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, in relating His ministry, 
discourses, and miracles, confine themselves exclusively to the events 
which took place in Galilee, until the last journey to Jerusalem. No 
incident whatever of His ministry in Judea is related by any of them ?. 
Had we only their accounts, we conld never with any certainty have 
asserted that He went to Jerusalem during his public life, until His time 
was come to be delivered np. They do not, it is true, erelude such a 
supposition, but rather perhaps imply it (see Matt. xxiii. 87; xxvii. 7, 
and parallels ; also Matt. iv. 12 as compared with iv. 25,—Matt. viii. 10, 
xvi. 1); it eould not however have been gathered from their narrative 
with any historical precision. 

3. If we now turn to the fourth Gospel, we find this deficiency 
remarkably supplied. The various oceasions on which our Lord went 
up to Jerusalem are specified ; not indeed with any precision of date or 
sequenee, but mainly for the purpose of relating the discourses and 
miracles by which they were signalized. 

4. But the difference in character between the three first Evangelists 
and the fourth is even more striking. While their employment (with 
the sole exception, and that almost exclusively in Matthew, of the 
application of Old Testament prophecies to events in the life of our 
Lord) is narration without comment, the fourth Evangelist speaks with 
dogmatic authority, and delivers his historical testimony as from the 
ehair of an Apostle. In ne place do they claim the high authority of eye- 
witnesses ; nay, in the preface to St. Luke’s Gospel, while he vindicates 
his diligent care in tracing down the course of events from the first, he 


2 An exception to this apparently oceurs, if we adopt the remarkable reading 
« Judea,” Luke iv. 44. But it is hardly to be pressed, especially as it does not imply 
any journey to the capital. 
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implicitly dsclaims such authority. This claim is, however, advanced in 
direct terms by St. John (see below, ch. v. § ii. 1). Again, in the 
character of our Lord’s discourses, reported by the Three, we have the 
same distinctness. While His sayings and parables in their Gospels 
almost exclusively have reference to His dealings with us, and the nature 
of His kingdom among men, those related by St. John regard, as well, 
the deeper subjects of His own essential attributes and covenant purposes ; 
referring indeed often and directly to His relations with His people and 
the unbelieving world, but usually as illustrating those attributes, and 
the unfolding of those purposes. That there are exceptions to this (see 
e.g. Matt. xi. 27: Luke x. 22) is only to be expected from that merci- 
ful condescension by which God, in giving us the Gospel records through 
the different media of individual minds and apprehensions, has yet fur- 
nished us with enough common features in them all, to satisfy us of the 
unity and truthfulness of their testimony to His blessed Son. 

5. Reserving further remarks on the character of St. John’s Gospel for 
their proper place, I further notice that the three, in their narration of 
our Lord’s ministry, proceed in the main upon a common outline. This 
outline is variously filled up, and variously interrupted ; but is still easily 
to be traced, as running through the middle and largest section of each 
of their Gospels. 

6. Besides this large portion, each Gospel contains some prefatory 
matter regarding the time before the commencement of the Ministry,— 
a detailed history of the Passion,—fragmentary notices of the Resur- 
rection, and a conclusion. These will be separately treated of and 
compared in the following sections, and more at large in the Com- 
meutary. 


SECTION II. 
THEIR INDEPENDENCE OF ONE ANOTHER. 


1. Having these three accounts of one and the same Life and 
Ministry of our Lord, it is an important enquiry for us, how far they 
may be considered as distinct narratives,—how far as borrowed one from 
another, It is obvious that this enquiry can only, in the absence of any 
direct historical testimony, be conducted by careful examination of their 
contents. Such examination however has condueted enquirers to the 
most various and inconsistent results. Different hypotheses of the 
mutual interdependence of the three have been made, embracing every 
possible permutation of their order*. To support these hypotheses, 


31. That Matthew wrote first—that Mark used his Gospel—and then Luke both 
these. This is held by Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Townson, Hug, &c., and Greswell, who 
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the same phenomena have been curiously and variously interpreted. 
What, in one writer’s view, has been a defierency in’ one Evangelist 
which another has supplied,—has been, in that of a second writer, a 
condensation on the part of the one Evangelist of the full aecount of 
the other ;—while a third writer again has seen in the fuller account 
the more minute depicting of later tradition, 

2. Let us, however, observe the evidenee furnished by the Gospels 
themselves. Hach of the sacred Historians is, we may presume, anxious 
to give his readers an aeenrate and consistent account of the great 
events of Redemption. On either of the above hypotheses, two of them 
respectively sit down to their work with one, or tivo, of our present uar- 
ratives before them. Weare reduced then to adopt one or other of the 


following suppositions: Either, (a) they found those other Gospels in- 


sufficient, and were anxious to supply what was wanting; or, (b) they 
believed them to be erroneous, and purposed to correct what was inac- 


curate; or, (c) they wished to adapt their contents to a dijgerent class of 


readers, incorporating at the same time whatever additional matter they 


possessed ; or (d@) recetving them as authentic, they borrowed from them 


such parts as they purposed to relate in common with them. 
3. There is but one other supposition, which is plainly out of the 


range of probability, and which I should not have stated, were it not the 


only one, on the hypothesis of mutual dependency, which will give any 
account of, or be consistent with, the varions minute discrepancies of 
arrangement and narration which we find in the Gospels. It is (e) that 
(see last paragraph) they fraudulently plagiarized from them, slightly 
disguising the common matter so as to make tt appear their own. One 
man wishing to publish the matter of anothers work as his own, may be 
conceived as altering its arrangement and minutix, to destroy its dis- 
tinctive character. But how utterly inapplicable is any such view to 
either of our three Evangelists! And even supposing it for a moment 
entertained,—how imperfectly and anomalously are the changes made, 
—and how little would they be likely to answer their purpose ! 

+, Let us consider the others in order. If (a) was the ease, / main- 
tain that no possible arrangement of our Gospels will suit its require- 
meats. Let the reader refer to the last note, and follow me through its 
divisious. (1), (2), (5), (6) are clearly ont of the question, because 


advances, and sometimes maintains with considerable ingenuity, the hypothesis of a 
supplemental relation of the three taken in order, 
2. Matthew, Luke, Mark.—So Griesbach, Fritzselic, Meyer, De Wette, and others. 
3. Mark, Matthew, Luke.—So Storr and others, and recently, Mr. Smith of Jordan- 
hill. 
4. Mark, Luke, Matthew.—So Weisse, Wilke, Hitzig, ec. 
5. Luke, Matthew, Mark.—So Biisching and Evanson. 
6. Luke, Mark, Matthew.—So Vogel. 
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the shorter Gospel of St. Mark follows upon the fuéler one of St. Matthew, 
or St. Luke, or both. We have then only to examine those in which - 
St. Mark stands first. Either then St. Lute supplemented St. Matthew, 
—or St. Matthew, St. Luke. But first, both of these are inconceivable 
as being erpansions of St. Mark; for his Gospel, although shorter, and 
narrating fewer events and discourses, is, in those which he does narrate, 
the fullest and most particular of the three. And again, St. Luke conld 
not have supplemented St. Matthew ; for there are most important 
portions of Matthew which he has altogether omitted (e. g. ch. 
xxv. much of ch. xiii, eh. xv.) ;—nor could St. Matthew have sup- 
plemented St. Luke, for the same reason, having omitted almost all 
of the important section, Luke ix. 51—xvill. 15, besides very much 
matter in other parts. I may also mention that this supposition leaves 
all the diffienlties of dijerent arrangement and minute discrepancy 
unaccounted for. 

5. We pass to (4), on which much need not be said. If it were so, 
nothing could have been done Jess calculated to answer the end, than that 
whieh our Evangelists have done. For in no material point do their 
aecounts differ, but only in arrangement and completeness ;—and this 
latter difference is such, that no one of them can be cited as taking any 
pains to make it appear that his own arrangement is chronologically 
aceurate, Vo fired dates are found in those parts where the differences 
exist ; no word to indieate that any other arrangement had ever been 
published. Does this look lke the work of a corrector? Even sup- | 
posing him to have suppressed the charge of inaecuracy on others,— 
would he not have been precise and definite in the parts where his own 
corrections appeared, if it were merely to justify them to his readers ? 

6, Neither does the supposition represented by (¢) In any way ac- 
count for the phenomena of our present Gospels. I*or,—even taking 
for granted the usual assumption, that St. Matthew wrote for Hebrew 
Christians, St. Mark for Latins, and St. Luke for Gentiles in general,—we 
do not find any sueh consistency in these purposes, as a revision and 
alteration of another’s narrative would necessarily presuppose. We 
have the visit of the Gentile Magi exciusively related by the Hebraizing 
Matthew ;—the circumcision of the child Jesus, and His frequenting 
the passovers at Jerusalem, exclusively by the Gentile Evangelist Luke. 
Ifad the above purposes been steadily kept in view in the revision 
of the narratives before them, the respective Evangelists could not have 
omitted incidents so entirely subservient to their respective designs. 

7. Our supposition (7) is, that receiving the Gospel or Gospels before 
them as authentic, the Evangelists borrowed from them sueh parts as 
they purposed to narrate in eommon with them. But this does not 
represent the matter of fact. Tn no one ease does any Evangelist borrow 


from another any considerable part of even a single narrative. For 
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such borrowing would imply verbal coincidence, unless in the case of 
strong Hebraistic idiom, or other assignable peculiarity. [Tt is ineon- 
eeivable that one writer borrowing from another matter confessedly of 
the very first importance, 7x goed faith and with approval, should alter 
his diction so singularly and ecapriciously as, on thes hypothesis, we tind 
the text of the parallel sections of our Gospels altered. Let the ques- 
tion be answered by ordinary considerations of probability, and let any 
passage common to the three Evangelists be put to the test. The 
phenomena presented will be much as follows:—first, perhaps, we shall 
have three, tive, or more words tdentical;—then as many wholly distinct : 
then two clanses or more, expressed in the same words but dijferiny 
order :—then a elause contained in one or two, and not in the third :— 
then sereral words identical:—then a clause not only wholly distinct 
but apparently meonsistent ;—and so forth ;—with recurrences of the 
same arbitrary and anomalous alterations, coincidences, and transposi- 
tions. Nor does this description apply to verbal and sentential arrange- 
ment only;—but also, with slight modification, to that of the larger 
portions of the narratives. Equally capricious would be the disposition 
of the subject-matter. Sometimes, while coincident in the things 
related, the Gospels place them in the most various order,—each in turn 
conneeting them together with apparent marks of chronological se- 
quence (e. g. the visit to Gadara in Matt. vii, 28 ff as compared with 
the same in Mark v. 1 ff Duke viii. 26 ff and numerous other such 
instances noticed in the commentary). Let any one say, divesting 
himself of the commonly-received hypotheses respecting the connexion 
and order of our Gospels, whether it is within the range of probability 
that a writer should thus singularly and unreasonably alter the subject- 
matter and dietion before him, having (as is now supposed) no design 





in so doing, but intending, fairly and with approval, to ineorporate the 
work of another into his own? Can an instanee be any where cited of 
undoubted borrowing and adaptation from another, presenting similar 
phenomena ? 

8. Teannot then find in any of the above hypotheses a solution of 
the question before us, how the appearances presented by our three 
Gospels are to be accounted jor. I do not see how any theory of mutual 
interdependence will leave to our three Evangelists their eredit as able 
or trustworthy writers, or even as honest men: nor ean I find any such 
theory borne out by the nature of the variations apparent in the respec- 
tive texts. 
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SECTION ITI. 


TIIE ORIGIN OF OUR THREE GOSPELS. 


1. It remains then, that the three Gospels should have arisen inde- 
pendently of one another, But supposing this, we are at once met by 
the difficulty of accounting for so much common matter, and that nar- 
rated, as we have seen, with such curious verbal agreements and dis- 
erepancies. Thus we are driven to some common origin for those parts. 
But of what kind? Plainly, either documentary (i. e. contained in 
writings), or oral. Let us consider each of these in turn. 

2. No documentary source could have led to the present texts of our 
Gospels. For supposing it to have been in the Hebrew langnage (or 
Aramaie, the dialeet of Palestine at the time), and thus accounting for 
some of the variations in our parallel Greek passages, as being independent 
translations,—we shall still have no solution whatever of the more im- 
portant discrepancies of insertion, omission, and arrangement. ‘To meet 
these, the most complicated hypotheses have been advanced,—all per- 
fectly capricious, and utterly madequate, even when apprehended, to 
account for the phenomena. The various opponents of the view of an 
original Gespel have well shewn besides, that such a Gospel could never 
have existed, because of the omission in one or other of our three, of 
passages whieh zust necessarily have formed a part of it; e.g. Matt. 
xxvi. 6—138 (see there) omitted by St. Luke*. I believe then that we 
may safely abandon the idea of any single original Gospel, whether 
Aramaic or Greek. 

3. Still it might be thought possible that, thongl ove document cannot 
have originated the text of the common parts of our Gospels, several 
documents, more or less related to one another, may have done so, in the 
absence of any original Gospel. But this, it will be seen, is but an 
imperfect analysis of their origin; for we are again met by the question, 
whence did these documents take their rise? And if they turn out to be 
only so many modifications of a received oral teaching respecting the 
actions and sayings of our Lord, then to that oral teaching are we 


* Those who maintain the anointing of Matt. xxvi. 6 to be the same with that of Luke 
vil. 36, forget that it is incumbent on them in such eases to shew sufficient reason for 
the inversion in order of time. It is no reply to my argument, to say that St. Luke 
omits the anointing at Bethany, because he had related it before in ch. vii. Had he 
not had St. Matthew's Gospel before him, it is very likely that he may have inserted 
an incident which he found without date, in a place where it might illustrate the want 
of charity of a Pharisee ; but having (on their hypothesis) S¢, Watthew’s Gospel before 
him, and the incident being there related in strict sequence and connexion with our 
Lord's Death, it is simply inconceivable that he should have transposed it, and oblite- 
rated all trace of such connexion, deeply interesting and important as it is. 
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‘eferred back for a more complete account of the matter. That) such 
svangelical documents did exist, T think highly probable ; and believe 
L recognize such in some of the peculiar sections of Luke ; but that the 
rommon parts of our Gospels, even if taken from such, are to be traced 
back further, Tam firmly convinced. 

4. We come then to enquire, whether the common seetions of our 
Gospels could have originated from a common oral source. If by this 
latter is to be understood,—one and the same oral teaching every where 
recognized, our answer must be in the negative: for the difliculies of 
verbal diserepaney, varying arrangement, insertion, and omission, would, 
as above, remain unaccounted for. At the same time, it is highly unpro- 
bable that such a course of oral teaching should ever have been adopted. 
Let us examine the matter more in detail. 

5. The Apostles were witnesses of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 
In this consisted their especial office and work, Others besides them 
had been companions of our Lord :—but peculiar grace and power was 
given to them, by which they gave forth their testimony (Acts ty. 33). 
And what this testimony included, we learn from the conditions of 
apostleship propounded by Peter himself, Acts i, 21, 22: that in order 
to its being properly given, an Apostle must have been an eye and ear 
witness of what had happened jrom the baptism of John until the ascen- 
sion: i.e. during the whole official life of our Lord. With the whole of 
this matter, therefore, was his apostolic testimony concerned. And we 
are consequently justified in assuming that the substance of the teaching 
of the Apostles consisted of their testimony to such fucts, given in the 
Holy Ghost and with power. The ordinary objection to this view, that 
their extant discourses do not contain Evangelie narrations, but are 
hortatory and persuasive, is wholly inapplicable. Their extant discourses 
are contained in the Acts, a second work of the Evangelist Luke, who 
having in his former treatise given all whieh he had been able to collect 
of their narrative teaching, was not likely again to repeat it. Besides 
which, such narrative teachmg would occur, not in general and almost 
wholly apologetic discourses held before assembled unbelievers, but in 
the building up of the several churches and individual converts, and in 
the eatechization of catechumens. It is a strong confirmation of this 
view, that Luke himself in his preface refers to this original apostolic 
narrative as the souree of the varions narrations, Which many had taken 
in hand to draw up, and states his objeet in writing to be, that Theo- 
philus might know the certainty of those sayings concerning which he had 
been catechized, 

It is another confirmation of the above view of the testimony of the 
apostolic body,—that St. Paul claims to have received an independent 
knowledge, by direet revelation, of at least some of the fundamental parts 
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of the Gospel history (see Gal. i, 12: 1 Cor. xi. 23; xv. 3), to qualify 
him for his calling as an Apostle. 

G. I believe then that the Apostles, in virtue not merely of their 
having heen eye and ear witnesses of the Evangelic history, but espe- 
cially of their office, gave to the various Churches their testimony in 
a nerratiee of facts: such narrative being modified in each ease by the 
individual Tain of the Apostle himself, and his sense of what was 
requisite for the particular community to which he was ministering. 
While they were principally together, and instructing the converts at 
Jernsalem, such narrative would naturally be jor the most part the same, 
and expressed in the same, or nearly the same words: coincident, how- 
ever, not from design or rale, but because the things themselves were the 
sume, and the teaching naturally fell for the most part into one form. 
It would be easy and interesting to follow the probable origin and 
growth of this cycle of narratives of the words and deeds of our Lord in 
the Chureh at Jerusalem,—for both the Jews, and the Hellenists,—the 
latter under such teachers as Philip and Stephen, commissioned and 
authenticated by the Apostles. In the course of such a process some 
portions would naturally be written down by private believers, for their 
own use or that of friends. And as the Church spread to Samaria, 
Cesarea, and Antioch, the want would be felt in each of these places, 
of similar cycles of oral teaching, which when supplied would thence- 


a? 
forward belong to and be current in those respective Churches. And 


these portions of the Evangelie history, oral or partially documentary, 


would be adopted under the sanction of the Apostles, who were as in all 
things so especially in this, the appointed and divinely-guided overseers 
of the whole Church. This common substratum of apostelie teaching,— 
never formally adopted by all, but subject to all the varieties of diction 
and arrangement, addition and omission, incident to transmission 
through many individual minds, and into many different localities, —J 
believe to have been the original source of the common part ef our three 
Gospels. 

7. Whether this teaching was wholly or in part expressed originally 
in Greek, may admit of some question. That it would very soon be so 
expressed, follows as a matter of course from the early mention of Grecian 


converts, Acts vi, and the subsequent reception of the Gentiles into the — 


Chureh ; and it seems to have been generally received in that language, 
before uny of its material modifications arose. This I gather from the 
remarkable verbal coincidences observable in the present Greek texts. 
Then again, the verbal discrepancies of our present Greek texts entirely 
forbid us to imagine that our Evangelists took up the usual oral teaching 
at one place or time; but peint to a process of alteration and deflection, 
which will now engage our attention, 
eg 
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8. It will be observed that [am now speaking of those sections which 
nur Gospels possess IN COMMON, and WITHOUT REFERENCE TO THEIR 
oRDER. The larger additions, whieh are due to peculiar sources of 
nformation,—the narratives of the same event which have not sprung 
from a2 common souree,—the different arrangement of the common sec- 
tions, with all these Tam not now concerned. 

9. The matter then of those scetions I believe to have been this 
ecnerally-reeeived oral uarrative of the Apostles of which T have spoken. 
Delivered, usually in the same or similar terins, to the eateehumens in 
the various Churehes, and becoming the text of instruction for their 
pastors and teachers, it by degrees underwent those modifications whieh 
the various Gospels now present to us. And Fam uot now speaking of 
any considerable length of time, such as might suffice to deteriorate and 
corrupt mere traditional teaching,—but of no more than the trans- 
mission through men apostolic or almost apostolie, yet of independent 
habits of speech and thought,—of an account which remained in’ sub- 
stance the same. Let us imagine the modifications which the mdividual 
memory, brooding affeetionately and reverently over each word and act 
of our Lord, would introduce into a narrative in relating it variously and 
under differing cireumstanees :—the Holy Spirit who brought to their 
remembrance whatever things He had said to them (John xiv. 26), 
working in and distributing to each severally as Ile would ;—let us place 
to the account the various little changes of transposition or omission, of 
variation in diction or emphasis, which would be sure to arise in the 
freedom of individual teaching,—aud we have I believe the only reason- 
able solution of the arbitrary and otherwise unaccountable coincidences 
and discrepancies in these parts of our Gospels. 

10. It might perhaps be required that some presumptive corroborations 
should be given of sueh a supposition as that here advanced. For the 
materials of such, we must look into the texts themselves of such sections. 
And in them I think I see signs of such a process as the latter part of 
paragraph 9 deseribes. For, 

11. It is a well-known and natural effect of oral transmission, that 
while the less prominent members of a sentence are transposed, or dimi- 
nished or increased in number, and common-place expressions replaced by 
their synouymes, any unusual word, or harsh expression, or remarkable 
construction is retained, Nor is this only the case, sueh words, expres- 
sions, or constructions, preserving thew relative places in the sentences, 
—but, from the mind laying hold of them, and retaining them at all 
events, they are sometimes found preserved near the’r original places, 
though perhaps with altered relations and import. Now a earefiil 
observation of the original text of the Gospels continually brings before 
the reader instances of both of these. I have given a few of them in a 


note to this portion of the Introductory matter in my Greek Testament. 
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12. With regard to those parts of our Gospels w hich do not fall under 
the above remarks, there are various conceivable sources whence they 
inay have arisen, As cach Evangelist may have had more or less access 
to those who were themselves witnesses of the events, whether before or 
during the public ministry of our Lord, or as each may have fallen in 
with a more compleve or a shorter account of those events, so have our 
narratives been filled out with rich detail, or coufined to the mere state- 
ment of occurrences :—so have they been copious and entire in their 
history, or have merely taken up and handed down a portion of our 
Lord’s life. These particulars will come under our notice below, when 
we treat of each Gospel by itself. 

13. The above view has been impugned by Mr. Birks (Hore Evan- 
gelicx, &e. Lond. 1852), and Mr. Smith of Jordanhill (Dissertation 
en the Origin and Connexion of the Gospels: Edinb, 1853). While 
maintaining different hypotheses, both agree in regarding ‘ oral tradition’ 
as quite insufiicient to account for the phenomena of approximation to 
identity which are found in the Gospels. But both, as it seems to me, 
have forgotten to take into account the peculiar kind of oral tradition 
with which we are here concerned. Both concur in insisting on the 
many variations and corruptions to which oral transmission is liable, as 
an objection to my hypothesis. But we have here a case in this respect 
exceptional and of its own kind. The oral tradition (or rather ORAL 
TEACHING) with which we are concerned, formed the substance of a 
deliberate and careful testimony to facts of the highest possible import- 
ance, and as such, was inculeated in daily catechization: whereas com- 
mon oral tradition is careless and vague, not being similarly guarded, nor 
diffused as matter of earnest instruction. Besides which, these writers 
forget, that I have maintained the probability of a very early collection 
of portions of such oral teaching into documents, some of which two or 
even three Evangelists may have used; and these documents or narra- 
tions, in some cases drawn up after the first minute verbal divergences 
had taken plaee, or being translations from common Aramaic sources, 
would furnish many of the phenomena which Mr. Smith so ingeniously 
illustrates from ¢ranslution in modern historians and newspapers. I 
have found reason to infer that St. Luke was acquainted with Hebrew ; 
and he would therefore be an independent translator, as well as the other 
two Evangelists. 

I4. For the sake of guarding against misunderstanding, it may be 
well formally to state the conclusion at which I have arrived respecting 
the origin of our three first Gospels: in which, I may add, I have been 
much confirmed by the results of many years’ study of the sacred text 
since it was first published : 

That the Three first Gospels contain the substance of the Apostles’ 


testimony, collected principally from their oral teaching current in the 
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Church, —partly also from written documents embodying portions of that 
teaching: that there is however no reason from their internal structure to 
believe, but every reason to disbelieve, that any one of the three Evanye- 
lists had access to either of the other two Gospels in its present form. 


SECTION. IV. 
THE DISCREPANCIES, APPARENT AND REAL, OF THE THREE GOSPELS. 


1. In our Three Narratives, many events and sayings do not hold the 
same relative place in one as in another: and hence diffieulties have 
arisen, and the faith of some has been weakened ; while the adversaries 
of our religion have made the most of these differences to impugn the 
veracity of the writers themselves. And hence also Christian commen- 
tators have been driven to a system of harmonizing which condescends 
to adopt the weakest compromises, and to do the utmost violence to 
probability and fairness, in its zeal for the veracity of the Evangelists, 
It becomes important therefore critically to discriminate between real 
and apparent discrepancy, and while with all fairness we acknowledge 
the former where it exists, to lay down certain common-sense rules 
whereby the latter may be also ascertained. 

2. The real discrepancies between our Evangelistic histories are very 
few, and those nearly all of one kind. They are simply the results 
of the entire independence of the accounts. They consist mainly in 
different chronological arrangements, expressed or implied. Sueh for 
instance is the transposition, before noticed, of the history of the passage 
into the country of the Gadarenes, which in Matt. vill. 28 ff precedes 
a whole course of events which in Mark vy. 1 ffi: Luke viii. 26 ff. it 
follows. Such again is the difference in position between the pair of 
ineidents related Matt. viii, 19—22, and the same pair of incidents 
found in Luke ix. 57—61. And sueh are some other varieties of 
arrangement and position, whieh will be brought before the readers of 
the following Commentary. Now the way of dealing with such disere- 
pancies has been twofold,—as remarked above. The enemies of the faith 
have of course recognized them, and pushed them to the utmost ; often 
attempting to ereate them where they do not exist, and where they do, 
using them to overthrow the narrative in which they oceur. While this 
has been thecr course,—equally unworthy of the Evangelists and their 
subject has been that of those who are usually thought the orthodoc 
Harmonists. They have usually taken upon them to state, that such 
variously placed narratives do not refer to the same incidents, and so to 
save (as they imagine) the credit of the Evangelists, at the expense of 
common fairness and candour. Who, for example, can for a moment 
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doubt that the pairs of incidents above cited from St. Matthew and St. 
Luke are identieal with each other ? What man can ever suppose that 
the same offer would have been, not merely twice made to our Lord in 
the same words aud similarly answered by Him (for this is very possible), 
but actually followed ia both cases by a request from another disciple, 
couched alxo in the yery same words ? The reiterated sequenee of the 
two is absolutely out of all bounds of probability :—and yet it is sup- 
posed aud maintained by one of the ablest of our medern Harmonists. 
And this is only one specimen out of very many of the same kind, 
notices of which may be seen in the following Commentary. 

3. The fair Christian critic will pursue a plan different from both 
these. With no desire to ereate discrepancies, but rather every desire 
truthfully and justly to sclye them, if it may be,—he will candidly 
recognize them where they unquestionably exist. By this he loses 
nothing, and the Evangelists lose nothing. That one great and glorious 
portrait of our Lord showld be harmoniously depicted by them,—that 
the procession of events by which our redemption is assured to us should 
be one and the same in all,—is surely more wonderful, and more plainly 
the work of God’s Holy Spirit, the more entirely independent of each 
other they must be inferred to have been. Variation in detail and 
arrangement is to my mind the most valuable proof that they were, not 
mere mouthpieces or organs of the oly Spirit, as some would suicidally 
make them, but holy men, under His inspiration. I shall treat of this 
part of our subject more at length below (in § vi.):—JI mention it now, 
to shew that we need not be afraid to recognize real discrepancies, in the 
spirit of fairness and truth. Christianity never was, and never can be 
the gainer, by any concealinent, warping, or avoidance of the plain truth, 
wherever it is to be found, 

4. On the other hand, the Christian eritie will fairly discriminate 
between real and apparent diserepancy. And in order to this, some rules 
must be laid dowu by whieh the limits of each may be determined. 

d. Sunilar incidents must not be too hastily assumed to be the same. Tf 
one Evangelist had given us the feeding of the jive thousand, and another 
that of the jour, we should have been strongly tempted to pronounce the 
incidents the same, and to find a discrepancy in the accounts :—but our 
conclusion would have been false :—for we have now both events narrated 
by each of two Evangelists (St. Matthew and St. Mark), and formally 
alluded to by our Lord Himself in connexion. (Matt. xvi. 9, 10. Mark viii. 
19, 20.) And there are several narrations now in our Gospels, the identi- 
fication of which must be abstained from ; e.g. the anointing of our Lord 
by the woman who was a sinner, Luke vii. 36 ff, and that at Bethany by 
Mary the sister of Lazarus, in Matt. xxvi. 6 ff: Mark xiv. 3 2: Johu 
xi. 2; xii. 3 ff In such cases we must judge fairly and according to 


probability,—not making trifling differences in diction or narrative into 
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important reasons why the incidents should be different ;—but rather 
examining critically the features of the meidents themselves, aud 
discerning and determining upon the evidence furnished by them. 

G. The circumstances and nature of our Lord’s discourses must be taken 
into account. Judging e& prior, the probability is, that (fe repeated most 
of His important sayings many times over, with more or less variation, to 
diferent audiences, but in the hearing of the same apostolic witnesses, AV 
uow these witnesses by their independent narratives have originated our 
present Gospels, what can be more likely than that these sayings should 
have found their way into the Gospels t various jorms,—sometimes, as 
especially in Matthew, in long and strictly coherent discourses,—some- 
times scattered up and down, as is the matter of several of Matthew's 
discourses in Luke ? Yet such various reports of our Lord’s sayings are 
most unreasonably by some of the modern German critics (e.g, De Wette) 
treated as discrepancies, and used to prove St. Matthew’s discourses 
to have been mere combinations of shorter sayings uttered at different 
times. A striking instance of the repetition by our Lord of similar dis- 
courses, varied according to the time and the hearers, may be found in 
the denuneiations on the Seribes and Pharisees as uttered during the 
journey to Jerusalem, Luke xi, 37 ff, and the subsequent solemn and 
public reiteration of them in Jerusalem at the final close of the Lord’; 
ministry in Matt. xxiii. Compare also the parable of the pownds, Luke 
xix. 11 ff, with that of the talents, Matt. xxv. 14 ff, and in fact the 
whole of the discourses during the last journey in Luke, with their 
parallels, where such exist, in Matthew. 


SECTION 
THE FRAGMENTARY NATURE OF THE THREE GOSPELS, 


1. On any hypothesis which attributes to ow E rangelists the design 
of producing a complete history of the life and actions of our Lord, and 
vives two of them the advantage of consulting other recor ds of the same 
kind with their own,—the oméss‘ons in their histories are perfectly Mer 
plicable. For example,—St. Matthew, as an Apostle, was himeclf an 
eye-witness of the Ascension, an event holding a most important place 
in the divine process of the redemption of man. Yet he omits all record 
or mention of it. And though this is the most striking example, others 
are continually occurring throughout the Three Gospels. Why has there 
been no mention in them of the most notable miracle wrought by our 
Lord,—which indeed, humanly speaking, was the final exciting cause of 
that active enmity of the Jewish rulers which issued in THis erucifixion ¢ 
Can it be believed, that an Apostle, writing in the fulness of his know- 
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ledye as such, and with the design of presenting to his readers Jesus of 
Nazareth as the promised Messiah,—should have omitted all mention of 
the ratsing of Lazarus,—and of the subsequent prophecy of Caiaphas, 
whereby that Messiahship was so strongly recognized ? ‘The ordinary 
supposition, of silence being maintained for prudential reasons concerning 
Lazarus and his family, is quite beside the purpose. For the sacred 
books of the Christians were not published to the world in general, but 
were reserved and precious possessions of the believing societies : and 
even lad this been otherwise, such concealment was wholly alien from 
their spirit and character. . 

2. The absence of completeness from onr Gospels is even more 
strikingly shewn in their miner omissions, which cannot on any sup- 
position be accounted for, if their authors had possessed records of the 
incidents so omitted. Only in the case of St. Luke does there appear to 
have been any design of giving a regular account of things throughont : 
and from his many omissions of important matter contained in Matthew, 
it is plain that his sources of information were, though copious, yet 
fragmentary. For, assuming what has been above inferred as to the 
independence of our three Evangelists, it is inconceivable that St. Luke, 
with his avowed design of completeness, ch. i. 3, should have been in 
possession of matter so important as that contained in those parts of 
Matthew, and should deliberately have excluded it from his Gospel. 

3. The Gospel of St. Mark,—excluding from that term the venerable 
and authentic fragment at the end of ch. xvi.,—terminates abruptly in 
the midst of the narrative of incidents connected with the resurrection of 
our Lord. And, with the exception of the short prefatory compendium, 
ch. i. 1—138, there is no reason for supposing this Evangelist to be an 
abbreviator, in any sense, of the matter before him. His sources of 
information were of the very highest order, and his descriptions and 
narratives are most life-like and copious ; but they were confined within 
a certain cycle of apostolic teaching, viz. that which concerned the 
official life of our Lord : and in that cycle not complete, inasmuch as he 
breaks off short of the Ascension, which another Evangelistic hand has 
added from apostolic sources. 





SECTION VI. 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE EVANGELISTS AND OTHER N. T. WRITERS. 


1. The results of our enquiries hitherto may be thus stated :—That 
ow Three Gospels have arisen independently of one another, from 
sources of information possessed by the Evangelists :—such sources of 
information, for a very considerable part of their contents, being the 


narrative teaching of the Apostles ; and, in cases where their personal 
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testimony was out of the question, oral or documentary narratives, pre- 
served in and received by the Christian Church in the apostolie age ;— 
that the Three Gospels are not formal complete accounts of the whole 
incidents of the sacred history, but each of them fragmentary, containing 
such portions of it as fell within the notice, or the special design, of the 
Kvangelist. 

2. The important question now comes before us, Ja what sense are the 
Evangelists to be regarded as having been inspired by the Holy Spirit of 
God? That they were so, in some sense, has been the concurrent belief 
of the Christian body in all ages. In the second, as in the nneteenth 
eentury, the ultimate appeal, in matters of fact and doctrine, has been 
to these venerable writings. It may be well, then, first to enquire on 
what grounds their authority has been rated so high by all Christians. 

3. And I believe the answer to this question will be found to be, 
Because they are regarded as authentic documents, descending from the 
apostolic age, and presenting to us the substance of the apostolic testimony. 
The Apostles being raised up for the speeial purpose of witnessing to 
the Gospel history,—and these memoirs having been universally received 
in the early Chureh as embodying that their testimony, I see no escape 
left from the inferenec, that they eome to us with ¢nspired authority. 
The Apostles themselves, and their contemporaries in the ministry of 
the Word, were singularly endowed with the Holy Spirit for the founding 
and teaehing of the Church: and Christians of all ages have aceepted the 
Gospels and other writings of the New Testament as the written result 
of the Pentecostal effusion. The early Chureh was not likely to be 
deceived in this matter. The reeeption of the Gospels was immediate 
and universal. They never were placed for a moment by the eonsent of 
Christians in the same eategory with the spurious documents which soon 
sprung upafter them. In external history, as in internal eharaeter, they 
differ entirely from the apoeryphal Gospels ; whieh, though in some eases 
bearing the name and pretending to contain the teaehing of an Apostle, 
were never recognized as apostolic, 

4, Upon the authentieity, i.e. the apostolicity of our Gospels, rests 
their elaim to inspiration. Containing the substance of the Apostles’ 
testimony, they carry with them that speeial power of the Holy Spirit 
whieh rested on the Apostles in virtue of their offiee, and also on other 
teachers and preaehers of the first age. It may be well, then, to enquire 
of what kind that power was, and how far extending. 

5. We do not find the Apostles transformed, from being men of indi- 
vidual eharacter and thought and feeling, into mere channels for the 
transmission of infallible truth. We find them, humanly speaking, to 
have been still distinguished by the same eharacteristics as before the 
deseent of the Holy Ghost. We see Peter still ardent and impetuous, 
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ctill shrinking from the danger of human disapproval ;—we see John 
<till exhibiting the same union of deep love and burning zeal ;—we find 
them pursuing different paths of teaching, exhibiting different styles of 
writing, taking hold of the truth from different sides. 

G6. Again, we do not find the Apostles put in possession at once of the 
divine counsel with regard to the Chureh. Though Peter and John 
were full of the Holy Ghost immediately after the Ascension, neither 
at that time, nor for many years afterwards, were they put in possession 
of the pnrpose of God regarding the Gentiles, which in due time was 
specially revealed to Peter, and recognized in the apostolic couneil at 
Jerusalem. 

7. These considerations serve to shew us in what respeets the working 
of the Holy Spirit on the sacred writers was analogous to His influence 
on every believer in Christ ; viz. in the retention of individual eharaeter 
and in the gradual development of the ways 
and purposes of God to their minds. 

8. But their situation and office was peculiar and unexampled. And 
for its fulfilment, peculiar and unexampled gifts were bestowed upon 
them. Qne of these, which bears very elosely upon our present subject, 
was, the recalling by the Holy Spirit of those things which the Lord had 
said tothem. This was His own formal promise, recorded in John xiv. 
26. And if we look at our present Gospels, we see abundant evidence 
of its fulfilment, What unassisted human memory could treasure up 
saying and parable, however deep the impression at the time, and report 
them in full at the distance of several years, as we find them reported, 
with every internal mark of truthfulness, in our Gospels? What in- 
vention of man conld have devised discourses which by common consent 
differ from all sayings of men—which possess this character unaltered, 
notwithstanding their transmission through men of various mental 
organization—which contain things impossible to be understood or appre- 
elated by their reporters at the time when they profess to have been 
uttered—which enwrap the seeds of all human improvement yet attained, 
and are evidently full of power for more? I refer to this latter alter- 
native, only to remark that all considerations, whether of the Apostles’ 
external circumstanees, or their internal feelings respecting Him of 
whom they bore witness, combine to confirm the persuasion of Chris- 
tians, that they have reeorded as said by our Lord what He truly did say, 
and not any words of their own imagination. 





and thought and feeling, 


9. And let us pursue the matter further by analogy. Can we suppose 
that the light ponred by the Holy Spirit upon the sayings of our Lord 
would be confined to such sayings, and not extend itself over the other 
parts of the narrative of His life on earth? Can we believe that those 


miracles, which though not uttered in words, were yet acted parables, 
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would not be, under the same gracious assistanee, brought back to the 
minds of the Apostles, so that they should be placed on record for the 
teaching of the Chureh ? 

10. And, going yet further, to those parts of the Gospels which were 
wholly out of the cycle of the Apostles’ own testimony,—ean we imagine 
that the divine diserimination which enabled them to detect the ‘lie to 
the Holy Ghost, should have forsaken them in judging of the records of 





our Lord’s birth and infaney,—so that they should have taught or sane- 
tioned an apocryphal, fabulous, or mythical account of sueh matters ¢ 
Some account of them must have been current inthe apostolie cirele ? for 
Mary the mother of Jesus survived the Ascension, and would be filly 
‘capable of giving undoubted testimony to the facts. (See notes on Luke 
i. it.) Can we coneeive then that, eth her among them, the Apostles 
should have delivered other than a true history of these things ? Can we 
suppose that St. Luke’s account, which he includes among the things 
delivered by those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word from 
the first, is other than the trne one, and stamped with the authority of 
the witnessing and discriminating Spirit dwelling in the Apostles? Can 
we suppose that the account in the still more immediately apostolic 
Gospel of St. Matthew is other than the same history seen from a 
different side and independently narrated ? 

11, Bue if it be enquired, how far such divine superintendence has 
extended in the framing of our Gospels as we at present find them, the 
answer must be furnished by no preconceived idea of what ought to have 
been, but by the contents of the Gospels themselves, "That those contents 
are various, and variously arranged, is token enough that in their selee- 
tion and disposition we have hnman agency presented to us, under no 
more direct divine gnidanee, in this respect, than that general leading, 
which in main and essential points should ensure entire accordance. 
Such leading admits of much variety in points of minor conseqneneec, 
Two men may be equally led by the Holy Spirit to record the events of 
our Lord’s life for our edification, though one may believe and reeord 
that the visit tothe Gadarenes took place before the ealling of Matthew, 
while the other places it after that event ; thongh one in narrating it 
speaks of two damoniacs,—the other, only of one. 

12, And it is observable, that in the only place in the Three Gospels 
where an Evangelist speaks of himself, he expressly lays claim, not to 
any supernatural guidance in the arrangement of his subject-matter, 
but to a diligent tracing down of all things from the first; in other 
words, to the care and accuracy of a faithful and honest compiler. After 
such an avowal on the part of the editor himself, to assert an immediate 
revelation to him of the arrangement to be adopted and the chronological 
notices to be given, is clearly not justified, according to his own shewing 
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and assertion®, The value of such arrangement and chronological con- 
nexion must depend on various circumstances in each case :—on their 
definitencss and consistency,—on their agreement or disagreement with 
the other extant records ; the preference being in each case given to 
that one whose account is the most minute in details, and whose notes of 
sequence are the most distinct. 

13. In thus speaking, I am doing no more than even the most seru- 
pulous of our Harmonizers have in fact done. In the case alluded to in 
paragraph 11, there 7s not one of them who has not altered the arrange- 
ment, either of Matthew, or of Mark and Luke, so as to bring the visit 
to the Gadarenes into the same part of the Evangelie History. But, 
if the arrangement itself were matter of divine inspiration, then have we 
no right to vary it in the slightest degree, but must maintain (as the 
Ilarmonists have done in other cases, but never, that I am aware, in this) 
two distinet visits to have been made at different times, and nearly the same 
events to have occurred at both. I need hardly add that a similar method 
of proceeding with all the variations in the Gospels, which would on this 
supposition be necessary, would render the Scripture narrative a heap of 
improbabilities ; and strengthen, instead of weakening, the cause of the 
enemies of our faith. 

14. And not only of the arrangement of the Evangelic History are 
these remarks to be understood. There are certain minor points of 
accuracy or inaccuracy, of which human research suffices to inform men, 
and on which, from want of that research, it is often the practice to 
speak vaguely and inexactly. Such are sometimes the conventionally 
received distances from place to place ; such are the common accounts 


of phenomena in natural history, &e. Now, in matters of this kind, the | 


Evangelists and Apostles were not supernaturally informed, but left, in 
common with others, to the guidance of their natural faculties. 

15. The same may be said of citations and dates from history. In the 
last apology of Stephen, which he spoke being full of the Holy Ghost, 
and with divine influence beaming from his countenance, we have at 
least two demonstrable inaccuracies in points of minor detail. And the 
occurrence of similar ones in the Gospels would not in any way affect the 
inspiration or the veracity of the Evangelists. 

16. It may be well to mention one notable illustration of the princi- 
ples upheld in this section. What can be more undoubted and unani- 
mous than the testimony of the Evangelists to THE RESURRECTION OF 


5 To suppose St. Luke to have written, “Zt seemed good to me also,” if he were 
under the conscious inspiration of the Holy Spirit, superseding all his own mental 
powers and faculties, would be to charge him with ascribing to his own diligence and 
selection that which was furnished to him independently of both. Yet to this are the 
asserters of verbal inspiration committed. 
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THE Lorp? If there be one fact rather than another of which the 
Apostles were witnesses, 7t was this s—and in the concurrent narrative of 
all four Evangelists it stands related beyoud all eavil or question. Yet, 
of all the events which they have described, none is so variously put forth 
wn detail, or with so many minor diserepaneies. And this was just what 
might have been expected, on the principles above laid down, The great 
fact that the Lord was risen,—set forth by the ocular witness of the 
Apostles, who had seen Him,—beeame from that day first in importance 
in the delivery of their testimony. The precise order of Tis appearances 
would naturally, from the overwhelming nature of their present emotions, 
be a matter of minor consequence, and perhaps not even of accurate 
enquiry till some time had passed. Then, with the utmost desire on the 
part of the women and Apostles to collect the events in their exact order 
of time, some confusion would be apparent in the history, and some disere- 
pancies in versions of it which were the results of separate and inde- 
pendent enquiries ; the traces of which pervade our present accounts. 
But what fair-judging student of the Gospels ever made these variations 
ov diserepancies.a ground for doubting the veracity of the Evangelists as 
to the fact of the Resurrection, or the principal details of the Lord’s 
appearances after it ? 

17. It will be well to state the bearing of the opinions advanced 
in this section on two terms in common use, viz. verbal and plenary 
inspiration, 

18. With regard to verbal inspiration, I take the sense of it, as 
explained by its most strennous advocates, to be, that every word and 
phrase of the Scriptures is absolutely and separately true,—and, whether 
narrative or discourse, took place, or was said, in every most exact par- 
ticular as set down. Much might be said of the @ priord unworthiness 
of such a theory, as applied to a Gospel whose character is the freedom 
of the Spirit, not the bondage of the letter : but it belongs more to my 
present work to try it by applying it to the Gospels as we have them. 
And I do not hesitate to say that, being thus applied, its effeet will be 
to destroy altogether the eredibility of our Evangelists. Hardly a single 
instance of parallelism between them arises, where they do not relate 
the same thing indeed in substance, but expressed in terms whieh if 
literally taken are mecompatible with each other. To cite only one 
obvious instanee. The Yitle over the Cross was written in Greek, and, 
being reported in Greek by the Evangelists, must represent not the Latin 
or Hebrew forms, but the Greek form, of the inscription. According, 
then, to the verbal-inspiration theory, each Evangelist has recorded the 
exact words of the inseription ; not the general sense, but the imseription 
itself,—not a letter less or more, This is absolutely necessary to the 
theory. Its advocates must not be allowed, with convenient tnconsis- 
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tency, to take refuge in a common-sense view of the matter wherever 
their theory fails them, and still to uphold it in the main’. And how 
it will here apply, the following comparison will shew :— 

Matthew, Tris 1s Jests THE Kine or THE JEWS. 

Mark, Tur Kine or THE JEWS. 

Luke, Tis 1s THE KING oF THE JEWS. 

John, Jesus oF NAZARETI THE KING or THE JEWS. 


Of course it must be understood, that 7 regard the above variations 
in the form of the inscription as in fact no diserepancies at all. They 
entirely prevent our saying with perfect precision what was the form of 
the inscription : but they leave us the spirit and substance of it. In all 
such cases I hold with the great Augustine, whose words I have cited 
in my note ou Matt. xiv., when treating of the varying reports of the 
words spoken by the Apostles to our Lord during the storm on the lake 
of Galilee,—and cannot forbear citing here again: “ THE SENSE OF THE 
DISCIPLES WAKING THE LORD AND SEEKING TO BE SAVED, IS ONE AND 
THE SAME: NOR IS If WORTH WHILE TO ENQUIRE, WHICH OF THESE 
THREE WAS REALLY SAID TO CHRIST. FOR WHETIFER THEY SAID ANY 
ONE OF THESE TITREF, OR OTHER WORDS, WHICH NO ONE OF THE 
EVANGELISTS IAS MENTIONED, BUT OF SIMILAR IMPORT AS TO THE 
TRUTH OF THE SENSE, WHAT MATTERS IT 7” 

19. Another objection to the theory is, that if it be so, the Christian 
world is left in uneertainty what her Scriptures are, as long as the 
sacred text is full of various readings. Some one manuscript must be 
pointed out to us, which carries the weight of verbal inspiration, or some 
text whose authority shall be undoubted, must be promulgated. But 
manifestly neither of these things can ever happen. To the latest age, 
the reading of some important passages will be matter of doubt in the 
Church: and, which is equally subversive of the theory, though not of 
equal importance in itself, there is hardly a sentenee in the whole of the 
Gospels in which there are not varieties of diction in our principal MSS., 
baffling all attempts to decide which was its original form. 

20. The fact is, that this theory uniformly gives way before intel- 
ligent study of the Seriptures themselves ; and is only held, consistently 
and thoroughly, by those who have never undertaken that study. When 
put forth by those who have, it is never carried fairly through; but 
while broadly asserted, is in detail abandoned, 


6 This has been done, as far as I have seen, in all remarks of verbal-inspirationists 
on this part of my Introduction to the Greek Testament. A most curious idea has 
been propounded on the example above given, viz. that by forcing into accord the words 
of the title in Mark and Luke, and believing it to represent a translation from the 
Latin inscription, we may suppose those in Matthew and John to have been, the one 
the original Greek, the other a translation from the Hebrew (/). 
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21. If To ounderstand plenary duspiration rightly, 1 hold it to the 
utmost, as entirely consistent with the opinions expressed in this 
section. The inspiration of the sacred writers T believe to have con- 
sisted in the fulness of the influence of the ILoly Spirit specially raising 
them to, and enabling them for, their work,—re a manner whieh dis- 
tinguishes them from all other writers in the world, aud their work 
from all other works, The men were fullof the Holy Ghost—the books 
are the pouring out of that fidness through the men,—the conservation 
of the treasure in earthen vessels, The treasure is ours, in all its rieh- 
ness: but it is ours as only it ean be ours,—in the imperfections of 
human speech, in the limitations of human thought, in the variety 
incident first to individual character, and then to manifold transeription 
and the lapse of ages. 

22, Two things, in concluding this seetion, I would earnestly impress 
on my readers. First, that we must take our views of inspiration not, 
as is too often done, from «@ prior? considerations, but ENTIRELY FROM 
THE EVIDENCE FURNISHED BY THE SCRIPTURES THEMSELVES: and 
secondly, that the MEN were INSPIRED; the Books are the RESULTS OF 
THAT INSPIRATION. This latter consideration, if all that it implies be 
duly weighed, will furnish us with the key to the whole question. 


SECTION VII. 


IMPRACTICABILITY OF CONSTRUCTING A FORMAL HARMONY OF TITLE 
THREE GOSPELS, 


1, From very early times attempts have been made to combine the 
narratives of onr Three Gospels into one continuons history, As might 
have been expected, however, from the characteristics of those Gospels 
above detailed, such Harmonies could not be constructed without doing 
considerable violenee to the arrangement of some one or more of the 
three, and an arbitrary adoption of the order of some ove, to which 
then the others have been fitted and conformed, An examination of 
any of the current Harmonies will satisfy the student that this has been 
the case. 

2. Now, on the supposition that the Three Gospels had arisen one out 
of the other, with a design such as any of those whieh have been pre- 
viously disenssed (with the exception of e) in § ii. 2,3, such a Harmony 
not only ought to be possible, but should arise uaturally out of the 
several narratives, without any forcing or alteration of arrangement. 
Nay, on the supplementary theory of Greswell and others, the dast 
written Gospel should itself be such a History as the Ilarmonizers are 
mm search of. Now not only is this not the case, but their Harmonies 
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contain the most violent and considerable transpositions :—they are 
obliged to have recourse to the most arbitrary hypotheses of repetition 
of events and discourses,—and, after all, their Harmonies, while some 
difficulties would be evaded by their adoption, entail upon us others 
even more weighty and inexplicable. 

3. Taking, however, the view of the origin of the Gospels above 
advocated, the question of the practicability of Harmonizing is simply 
reduced to one of matter of fact :—how far the three Evangelists, in 
relating the events ofa history which was ttself one and the same, have 
preseuted us with the same side of the narrative of those events, or with 
fragments which will adnut of being pieced into one another. 

4+. And there is no doubt that, as far as the main features of the 
Evangeliec history are concerned, a harmonious whole is presented to us 
by the combined narrative. The great events of our Lord’s ministry, 
His baptism, His temptation, His teaching by discourses and miracles, 
His selection of the Twelve, His transfiguration, His announcement 
of His sufferings, death, and resurrection, His last journey to Jeru- 
salem, His betrayal, His passion, crucifixion, burial, and resurrection,— 
these are common to all; and, as far as they are concerned, their narra- 
tives naturally fall into accordance and harmony. But when we come 
to range their texts side by side, to supply clause with clause, and 
endeavour to construct a complete History of details out of them, we at 
once find ourselves involved in the difficulties above enumerated. And 


the inference which an unbiassed mind will thence draw is, that as the’ 


Evangelists wrote with no such design of being pieced together into a 
complete History, but delivered the apostolic testimony as they had 
received it, modified by individual character and oral transmission, and 
arranged carefully according to the best of their knowledge,—so we 
should thus simply and reverentially receive their records, without 
setting them at variance with each other by compelling them in all 
cases to say the same things of the same events. 

5. If the Evangelists have delivered to us truly and faithfully the 
apostolic narratives, and if the Apostles spoke as the Holy Spirit 
enabled them, and brought events and sayings to their recollection, then 
we may be sure that ?fwe knew the real process of the transactions 


themselves, that knowledge would enable us to give an account of the | 


diversities of narration and arrangement which the Gospels now present 
to us. But without such knowledge, all attempts to accomplish this 
analysis in minute detail must be merely conjectural: and must tend to 
weaken the Evangcelic testimony, rather than to strengthen it. 

6. The only genuine Harmony of the Gospels will be furnished by 
the unity and consistency of the Christian’s belief in their record, as 
true to the great events which it relates, and his enlightened and in- 


telligent vo of the careful diligence of the Evangelists in 
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wranging the important matter before them. If in that arrangement he 
finds variations, and consequently inaccuracies, on one side or the other, 
he will be content to acknowledge the analogy which pervades all the 
divine dealings with mankind, and to observe that God, who works, in 
the communication of His other gifts, through the medium of secondary 
agents—has been pleased to impart to us this, the record of Ilis most 
precious Gift, also by human agency and teaching. Ie will ackuow- 
ledge also, in this, the peculiar mercy and condescension of Him who 
has adapted to universal human reception the reeord of eternal life by 
His Son, by means of the very variety of individual recollections and 
modified reports. And thus he will arrive at the true armonistic view 
of Scripture; just as in the great and discordant world he does not 
seek peace by setting one thing against another and finding logical 
solution for all, but by holy and peaceful trust in that Almighty Father, 
who doeth all things well. So that the argument so happily applied by 
Butler to the nature of the Revelation contained in the Seriptures, may 
with equal justice be applied to the books themselves in which the record 
of that Revelation is found,—that ‘He who believes the Scriptures to 
have proceeded from Him who is the Author of nature, may well expect 
to find the same sort of difficulties in them as are found in the constitu- 
tion of nature.’ 


CHAPTER IT. 


OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SECTION I. 


ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Tue author of this Gospel has been universally believed to be, Tie 
ApostLe Mattiew. With this belief the contents of the Gospel are 
not inconsistent ; and we find it current in the very earliest ages (see 
testimonies in the next section). 

2. Of the Apostle Matthew we know very little for certain. He was 
the son of Alpheus (Mark ii. 14), and therefore probably the brother of 
James the less. Ilis calling, from being a publican to be one of the 
Twelve, is narrated by all three Evangelists. By St. Mark and St. Luke 
he is called Levi; in this Gospel, Matthew. Such change of name after 
becoming a follower of the Lord, was by no means uncommon ; and the 
appearance of the apostolic, not the original name, in the Gospel proceed- 
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ing from himself, is in analogy with the practice of Paul, who always in 
his Epistles speaks of himself by his new and Christian appellation. 


(On the doubts raised in ancient times respecting the identity of Mat- | 


thew and Levi, see note on Matt. ix. 9.) 

3. The Apostle Matthew is described by Clement of Alexandria as 
belonging to the ascetic Judaistic school of early Christians. Nothing 
is known of his apostolic labours out of Palestine, which Eusebius men- 


tions generally, Later writers fix the scene of them in Ethiopia, but | 


also include in their circle Macedonia, and several parts of Asia. Hera- 
cleon, as cited by Clement of Alexandria, relates that his death was 
natural. This is implicitly confirmed by Clement himself, and by Origen 
and Tertullian, who mention only Peter, Paul, and James the greater, 
as martyrs among the Apostles. 


SECTION II. 
ITS ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


On this point, which cannot be supposed of great interest to the 
English reader, he may be contented to be informed thus much, that it 
has been disputed among biblical scholars, whether this Gospel was 
originally composed in Hebrew, or in Greek :—that the testimony of the 
early Church is unanimous, that it was written in Hebrew :—but that 


some doubt is thrown upon the sufficiency of this testimony, from a. 


probability that some at least of the Fathers mistook the apocryphal 


‘Gospel according to the Hebrews” for the Gospel of St. Matthew :— | 
and that the phenomena of the Gospel itself are strongly against the | 
idea that it was written originally in any other language than that in | 


which we now possess it: viz. in Greek: which, be it remembered, was 
the commonly spoken language in Palestine, and throughout the East. 

Tor the further treatment of the question, I must refer to my Greek 
Testament, Vol. I., Prolegomena, ch. ii. § ii. 


SECTION III. 


FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. An opinion has generally prevailed, both in ancient and modern 
times, that Matthew originally drew up his Gospel for the use of the | 
Jewish converts in Palestine. And internal notices tend to confirm this | 


inference. We have fewer interpretations of Jewish customs, laws, and 
localities, than in the two other Gospels. ‘The whole narrative proceeds 


more upon a Jewish view of matters, and is concerned more to establish | 


that point, which to a Jewish convert would be most important,— » 


that Jesus was the Messiah prophesied in the Old Testament. Hence 
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the commencement of His cenealogy from Abraham and David; henee 
the frequent notice of the necessity of this or that event happenings 
because tt was so foretold by the Prophets; ence the constant opposition 
of our Lord’s spiritually ethical teaching to the carnal formalistie ethics 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

2, But we must not think of the Gospel as a systematic treatise 
drawn up with this end continually in view. It only exercised a very 
general and indirect influence over the composition, not exeluding 
narratives, sayings, aid remarks which had no such tendency, or even 
partook of an opposite one. 

3. Grecian readers were certainly also in the view of the Apostle ; 
and in consequence, he adds interpretations and explanations, such, for 
example, as ch, i. 23; xxvii. 8, 33, 46, for their information. 

+. In furtherance of the design above mentioned, we may discern 
(with the caution given in 2) a more frequent and consistent reference 
to the Lord as a Avng, and to his Messianic kingdom, than in the other 
Gospels. Designing these remarks not as a complete Introduction to 
the Gospels, but merely as subsidiary to the following Commentary, 
I purposely do not give instances of these characteristics, but leave them 
to be gathered by the student as he proceeds. 


SECTION LY. 
AY WHAT TIME TT WAS WRITTEN. 


The testimony of the early Church is unanimous, that Matthew 
wrote jirst among the Evangelists. Clement of Alexandria, who dis- 
sented from the present order of our Gospels, yet placed those of 
Matthew and Luke first. Origen’s testimony is, that tradition in his 
time reported Matthew to have written first. And [venus relates that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel while Peter and Paul were preaching and 
founding the Church in Rome. Without adopting this statement, we 
may remark that it represents a date, to which internal chronological 
‘notices are not repuguant. It seems, from ch. xxvii. 8, and xxviil. 16, 
that some considerable time had elapsed since the events narrated ; while, 
from the omission of all mention of the destruction of Jerusalem, it would 
appear that the Gospel was published defore that event. All these marks 
of time are, however, exceedingly vague, especially when other notices 
are taken into account, which place the Gospel eight years after the 
| Ascension (so Theophylact and Euthymius); fifteen years after the 
Ascension (Nicephorus) :—at the time of the stoning of Stephen (Cosmas 
Indicopleustes). 
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SECTION V. 


Its STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


1. The Gospel of Matthew is written in the same form of diction 
which pervades the other Gospels, the Hebraistic or Hellenistic Greek. 
This dialect resulted from the dispersion of the Greek language by the 
conquests of Alexander, and more especially from the intercourse of 
Jews with Greeks in the city of Alexandria. It is that of the LXX 
version of the Old Testament ; of the apocryphal books ; and of the 
writings of Philo and Josephus. In these two latter, however, it is not 
so marked, as in versions from the Hebrew, or books aiming at a 
Hebraistic character. 

2. Of the three Gospels, that of Matthew presents the most complete 
example of the Hebraistic diction and construction, with perhaps the 
exception of the first chapter of Luke. And from what has been above 
said respecting its design, this would naturally be the case. 

3. The internal character of this Gospel also answers to what we 
kuow of the history and time of its compilation. Its marks of chrono- 
logical sequence are very vague, and many of them are hardly perhaps 
to be insisted on at all. When compared with the more definite notices 
of Mark and Luke, its order of events is sometimes superseded by theirs. | 
It was to be expected, in the earliest written accounts of matters so 
important, that the object should rather be to record the things done, 
and the sayings of our Lord, than the precise order in which they took 
place. 
4. It is in this principal duty of an Evangelist that Matthew stands | 
pre-eminent ; and especially in the report of the longer discourses of our 
Lord. It was within the limits of his purpose in writing, to include all 
the descriptions of the state and hopes of the citizens of the kingdom of 
heaven which Jesus gave during his ministry. This seems to have 
been the peculiar gift of the Spirit to him,—to recall and deliver down, | 
in their strictest verbal connexion, such discourses as the Sermon on the 
Mount, ch. v.—vil.; the apostolic commission, ch. x.; the discourse 
concerning John, ch. xi.; that on blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, — 
ch, xii.; the series of parables, ch. xiii.; that to the Apostles on their | 
divisions, ch. xvili. ; and in their fulness, the whole series of polemical 
discourses and prophetic parables in ch, xxi,—xxv. 

5. It has been my endeavour in the following Commentary, to point | 
out the close internal connexion of the longer discourses, and to combat 
the mistake of those critics who suppose them to be no more than col- 
lections of shorter sayings associated together from similarity of subject | 
or character. 
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CHAPTER CII. 
OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


SLOTION AT, 
ITS AUTHORSIIP. 


1. As in the ease of the two other Gospels, we are dependent entirely 
on traditional sources for the name of the author, It has been wniver- 
sally believed to be Jareus: and further, that he was the same person 
who, in Acts xii, 12, 25; xv. 387, is spoken of as John whose surname was 
Wark: in xiit. 5, 13,as Jokn: in xv. 39, as Mark: also in Col. iv. 10; 
2 ‘Tim. iy. 11: Philem, 24. The few particulars gleaned respecting him 
from Scripture are, that his mother’s name was Mary (Acts xii. 12); and 
that she was sister to the Apostle Barnabas (Col. iv. 10); that she dwelt 
in Jerusalem (Acts, ibid.) ; that he was converted to Christianity hy the 
Apostle Peter (1 Pet. v. 13); that he became the minister and com- 
panion of Paul and Barnabas, in their first missionary journey (Acts xii. 
25); and was the cause of the variance and separation of these Apostles 
on their second (Acts xv. 37—40),—Barnabas wishing to take him 
again with them, but Paul refusing, because he had departed from them 
before the completion of the former journey (Acts xiii, 13). He then 
became the companion of Barnabas in his journey to Cyprus (Acts xv. 
39). We find him however again with Paul (Col. iv. 10), and an allusion 
apparently made in the words there to some previous stain on his cha- 
racter, which was then removed; sce also Philem. 24: 2 Tim. iv. II. 
Lastly, we find him with Peter (1 Pet. v. 13). From Scripture we know 
no more concerning him, But an unanimous tradition of the ancient 
Christian writers represents him as the interpreter” of Peter: ice. the 
secretary or amanuensis, whose office it was to commit to writing the 
orally-delivered instructions and narrations of the Apostle. See authori- 
ties quoted in § ii, below. 

2. Tradition brings him with Peter to Rome (but apparently only on 
the authority of 1 Pet. v. 13); and thence to Alexandria. He is said 
to have become first bishop of the Chureh in that city, and to have 
suffered martyrdom there, All this, however, is exceedingly uncertain. 


SECTION. IT. 
ITS ORIGIN. 
lL. Tt was universally believed in the ancient Chureh, that Mark’s 
Gospel was written under the influence, and almost hy the dictation, of 


Peter. 
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(a) Eusebius quotes from Papias, as a testimony of John the pres- 
byter, “ Mark svas-the inner peter of Peter, and wrote down accurately 
whatever he recollected.’ 

(J) The same author says, “ Mark, the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter, has delivered down to us in writing the things preached by Peter.” 
This he quotes from Ireneus; and further that this took place after the 
deaths of Peter and Paul. 

(c) The same author relates, on the authority of Clement and Papias, 
that the hearers of Peter at Rome, unwilling that his teaching should be 
lost to them, besought Mark, who was a follower of Peter, to commit to 
writing the substance of that teaching ; that the Apostle, being informed 
supernaturally of the work in which Mark was engaged, “ was pleased 
with the earnestness of the man, and authorized the writing according to 
the request of the Church.” This account is manifestly inconsistent 
with the former. 

(d) Eusebius gives yet another account, citing the very passage of 
Clement above referred to: that Peter, knowing of Mark’s work when it 
was completed and published, ‘neither forbade it nor encouraged it.” 

(e) The same author elsewhere says, ‘‘ Thus says Peter concerning 


himself: for all things found in Mark are said to have been memorials of | 


the discourses of Peter.’ 
(f) Tertullian relates: “The Gospel which Mark put forth is 
affirmed to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was.” 


(yg) Jerome writes ; “ Paul then had Titus for his interpreter, as also | 


St. Peter had eh whose Gospel was composed by him writing at 
Peter’s dictation.” 


2. The above testimonies must now be examined as to how far we are 
bound to receive them as decisive. We may observe that the matter | 


to which they refer is one which could, from its nature, have been known 


to very few persons; viz. the private and unavowed influence of an 


Apostle over the writer. (For I reject at once the account which 


makes Peter authorize the Gospel, from no such authorization being | 
apparent, which it certainly would have been, had it ever existed.) | 
Again, the accounts cited are most vague and inconsistent as to the | 
extent and nature of this influence,—some stating it to have been no | 
‘t 


more than that Peter preached, and Mark, after his death, collected the 
substance of his testimony from memory ; others making it extend even 
to the dictation of the words by the Apostle. 

3. It is obvious that all such accounts must be judged according to 
the phenomena presented by the Gospel itself. Now we find, in the 
title of the Gospel, a presumption that no such testimony of Peter is 
here presented to us, as we have of Matthew in the former Gospel. 





Had such been the ease, we should have found it called the Gospel ') 


according to Peter, not according to Mark. 
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4. Ifagain we examine the contents of the Gospel, we are certainly 
not justified in coneluding that Peter’s hand has been direetly employed 
in its compilation in its present form, The various mentions, and 
omissions of mention, of incideuts in which that Apostle is directly 
concerned, are such as to be in uo way consistently accounted for on 
this hypothesis, For let it be allowed that a natural modesty night 
have occasionally led him to emit matters tending to his honour,—yet 
how are we to account for his omitting to give an exact detail of other 
things at which he was present, and of which he might have rendered 
the most precise and circumstantial account? This has been especially 
the case in the narrative of the day of the Resurrection, not to mention 
numerous other instanees which will be noticed in the Commentary. 
Besides, the above hypothesis regarding his suppressions cannot be con- 
sistently earried out. A remarkable instance to the contrary may be 
seen, ch. xvi. 7, where “tell his diseiples and Peter” stands for “tell his 
disciples” in Matthew. 

5. Weare led to the same conclusion by a careful comparison of the 
contents of this Gospel with those of Matthew and Luke. We find that 
it follows the same great cycle of apostolic teaching ;—that its narra- 
tives are derived in many cases from the same sources ; 
probable that any individual Apostle should have moulded and fashioned 
a record which keeps so much to the beaten track of the generally- 
received Evangelic history. His own individual remembrances must 
unavoidably have introduced additions of so considerable an amount as 
to have given to the Gospel more original matter than it at present 
possesses, 

6. But while unable to conceive any influence directly exerted by 
Peter over the compilation of the Gospel, I would by no means deny 
the possibility of the derivation of some narratives mn it from that 
Apostle, and recognize in such derivation the ground of the above tes- 
timonies. The peculiarly minute and graphic precision (presently, § vili. 
to be further spoken of) which distinguishes this Evangelist, seems to 
claim for him access in many cases to the testimony of some eye-witness 
where the other two Evangelists have not had that advantage, I have 
pointed ont these cases where they occur, in the Commentary; and 
have not hesitated in some of them to refer conjecturally to Peter as 
the source of the narration. 

7. The inference to be drawn from what has preceded is, that,—the 
general tradition of the ancients, which ascribed to Mark a connexion 
with Peter as his secretary or interpreter, being adopted, as likely to be 
founded on fact,—yct the idea of any considerable or direct influence of 
Peter over the writing of the Gospel is not borne out by the work itself. 
We may so far recognize in it one form of the probable truth ;—it is 
likely that Mark, from continual intercourse with and listening to Peter, 
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and possibly from preservation of many of his narrations entire, may 
have been able, after his death, or at all events when separated from 
him, to preserve in his Gospel those vivid and original touches of 
description and filling-out of the incidents, which we now discover in it. 
Further than this I do not think we are authorized in assuming; and 
even this is conjectural only. 


ECTION AL, 


FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. Internal evidence is very full as to the class of readers for whom 
Mark compiled his Gospel: the Gentile Christians are clearly pointed 
out by the following indications :— 

(a) The omission of all genealogical notices of our Lord’s descent. 

(6) The general abstinence from Old Testament citations, except in 
reporting discourses of our Lord (ch. i. 2, 3 is the only exception, xv. 
28 being rejected as spurious). 

(c) The appending of interpretations to the Hebrew or Aramaic 
terms occurring in the narrative (ch. v.41; vii. 11, 34). 

(7) The explanations of Jewish customs, as for example ch. vii. 3, 4. 

(e) Remarkable insertions or omissions in particular places: as, e. g. 
“for all the nations,” ch. xi. 17, which words are omitted in Matthew and 
Luke :—no mention of the Jewish law:—omission of the limitations 
of the mission of the Apostles in Matt. x. (common, however, also to 
Luke). 

2. It is true that too much stress must not be Jaid on single par- 
ticulars of this sort, as indicating design, where the sources of the 
Gospels were so scattered and fragmentary. But the concurrence of all 
these affords a very strong presumption that that class of readers was 
in the view of the Evangelist, in whose favour all these circumstances 
unite. See Introduction to Matthew, § iii. 2. 


SECTION IY. 
AT WHAT TIME IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The most direct testimony on this head is that of Irenaeus (see 
above, § ii. 1, 6), that it was after the deaths of Peter and Paul. This 
would place its date, at all events, after the year 68 (see Introd. to Acts, 
chronological table). But here, as in the case of the other Gospels, 
very little can be with any certainty inferred. We have conflicting 
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traditions (see above, § ii.), and the Gospel itself affords us no clue 
whatever. 

2. One thing only we may gather from the contents of the three first 
Gospels,—that none of them could have been originally written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, Had they been, the omission of all 
allusion to so signal a fulfilment of our Lord’s prophecies would be 
inexplicable, In the case indeed of Luke, we can approxtmate nearer 
than this (see below, eh. iv. § 4); but in those of Matthew and Mark, 
this is all which ean be safely assumed as to the time of their first 
publication ;—that it was after the dispersion or even the death of most 
of the Apostles, and before the investment of Jerusalem by the Roman 
armies uuder Titus in the year 70. 


SECTION VY. 
AT WHAT PLACE IT WAS WRITTEN. 


Of this we have no trustworthy evidence. Most ancient writers 
(Clement, Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, ec.) mention Rome; but 
apparently in connexion with the idea of Mark having written under 
the superintendence of Peter. Chrysostom mentions Alerandria ; but no 
Alexandrine writer confirms the statement. In modern times, Storr has 
advanced an hypothesis that Mark wrote at Antioch, which he grounds, 
hut insuffieiently, on a comparison of ch. xv. 21, with Acts xi. 20. 


SECTION. V1. 
IN WHAT LANGUAGE IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. There has never been any reasonable doubt that Mark wrote in 
Greek. The two Syriac versions contain a marginal note, that Mark 
preached in Rome in Latin: and fonr of the later manuscripts of the 
Gospel append a notice to the same effect. ‘This statement, however, is 
destitute of probability from any external or internal evidence, and is 
only one more assumption from the hypothetical publication in Rome 
under the superintendence of Peter, and for Roman converts. 

2. Many writers of the Romish Church have defended the hypothesis 
of a Latin original, being biassed by a wish to maintain the authority 
of the Vulgate : and a pretended part of the oriyinal autograph of the 
Evangelist is still shewn in the Library of St. Mark’s church at Venice ; 
which, however, has been detected to be merely part of an ancient Latin 
MS. of the four gospels. 

3. If Mark wrote in Latin, it is almost inconceivable that the original 
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should have perished so early that no ancient writer should have made 
mention of the fact. For Latin was the language of a considerable and 
increasing bedy of Christians,—unlike Hebrew, which was little known, 
and belonged (but even this is doubtful) to a section of converts few 
in number :—yet ancient testimony is unanimous to Matthew’s having 
written in Hebrew,—while we have not one witness to Mark having 
written in Latin. 


SECTION VII. 


GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. This has never been called in question, till very recently, by some 
of the German critics on, as it appears to me, wholly insufficient grounds. 
They allege that the testimony of Papias (see above, § ii. 1, a) does not 
apply to the contents of our present Gospel, but that some later hand 
has worked up and embellished the original simple and unarranged 
notices of Mark, which have perished. 

2, But neither do the words of Papias imply any such inference as 
that Mark’s notices must have been simple and unarranged ; nor, if they 
did, are they of any considerable authority in the matter. It is enough 
that from the very earliest time the Gospel has been known as that of 
Mark ; confirmed as this evidence is by the circumstance, that this name 
belongs to no great and distinguished founder of the Church, to whom it 
might naturally be ascribed, but to one, the ascription to whom can hardly 
be accounted for, except by its foundation in matter of fact. 

3. On the genuineness of the remarkable fragment at the end of the 
Gospel, see notes there. 


SECTION VIII. 


ITS STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


1. Of the three first Gospels, that of Mark is the most distinct and 
peculiar in style. By far the greater part of those graphic touches which 
describe the look and gesture of our Lord, the arrangement or appearance 
of those around Him, the feelings with which He contemplated the 
persons whom He addressed, are contained in this Gospel. While the 
matters related are fewer than in either Matthew or Luke, Mark, in by 
far the greater number of common narrations, is the most copious, and 
rich in lively and interesting detail. 

2. In one part only does Mark appear as an abridger of previously 
well-known facts ; viz., inch. i. 1—138, where,—his object being to detail 
the official life of our Lord,—he hastens through the previous great 
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events,—the ministry of John, the baptism and temptation of Christ. 
But even in the abrupt transitions of this section, there is wonderful 
graphic power, presenting us with a series of life-like pictures, cal- 
ewated to impress the reader strongly with the reality and dignity of 
the events related. 

3. Throughout the Gospel, even where the narratives are the most 
copious, the same isolated character of each, the same abrupt transition 
from one to another, is observable. Phere is no attempt to bind on one 
section to another, or to give any sequences of events. But occasionally 
the very precision of the separate narratives of itself finishes accurate 
and valuable chronological data :—e. g. the important one in ch, iv. 36, 
by which it becomes evident that the whole former part of Matthew's 
Gospel is out of chronological order. 

4. Mark relates but few discourses. His object being to set forth 
Jesus as the Son or Gop (see ch. i. 1), he principally dwells on the 
events of His oflicial life. But the same characteristics mark his report 
of our Lord’s discourses, where he relates them, as we have observed in 
the rest of his narrative. While the sequence and connexion of the 
longer discourses was that which the Holy Spirit peculiarly brought to 
the mind of Matthew, the Apostle from whom Mark’s record is derived 
seems to have been deeply penetrated and impressed by the solemn 
tterations of cadence and expression, and to have borne away the very 
words themselves and tone of the Lord’s sayings. See especially, as 
iliustrating this, the wonderfully sublime reply, ch. ix. 39—50. 

5. According to the view adopted and vindicated in the notes on ch. 
xvi. 9—20, the Gospel terminates abruptly with the words “ for they 
were afraid,” ver. 8. That this was not intentionally done, but was a 
defect,—is apparent, by the addition, in apostolic times, of the authentic 
and most important fragment which now coneludes the narrative. 

6. I regard the existence of the Gospel of Mark asa gracious and 
‘aluable proof of the accommodation by the divine Spirit of the records 
of the life of our Lord to the future necessities of the Chureh, While 
it contains little matter of fact which is not related in Matthew and 
Luke, and thus, generally speaking, forms only a confirmation of their 
more complete histories, it is so far from being a barren duplicate of 
that part of them which is contained in it, that it comes home to every 
reader with all the freshness of an individual mind, full of the Holy 
Ghost, intently fixed on the great object of the Christian’s love and 
worship, reverently and affectionately following and recording Ifis posi- 
tions, and looks, and gestures, and giving us the very echo of the tones 
with which He spoke. And thns the believing student feels, while 
treating of and studying this Gospel, as indeed he does of each in its 
turn, that,—without venturing to compare with one another in value 
these rich and abiding gifts of the Holy Spirit to the Chureh,—the 
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Gospel of Mark is at least as precious to him as any of the others ; 
serving an end, and filling a void, which could not without spiritual 
detriment be left uncared for, 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. AttHovueH the Anthor of this Gospel plaimly enough speaks of 
himself in his Introduction, and in that to the Acts of the Apostles, we 
are left to gather his xame from tradition. Here, however, as in the 
‘ase of Mark, there seems to be no reasonable ground of doubt. Tt has 
been universally ascribed to Lucas, or Luke, spoken of Col. iv. 14, and 
again Philem. 24, and 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

2. Of this person we know no more with any certainty than we find 
related in the Acts of the Apostles aud the passages above referred to, 
From Col. iv. 11, 14, it would appear that he was not born a Jew, being 
there distinguished from ‘“ those of the circumcision.” It is, however, 
quite uncertain whether he had become a Jewish proselyte previous 
to his conversion to Christianity. His worldly calling was that of a 
Physician; he is called “the beloved Physician ” by Paul, Col. iv. 14. 
A very late tradition, generally adopted by the Romish Church, makes 
him also to have been a padater; but it isin no respect deserving of 
credit. His birthplace is said by Eusebius and Jerome to have been 
Antioch, but traditionally only, and perhaps from a mistaken identification 
of him with Lucius, Acts xiii. 1. Tradition, as delivered by Epiphanius, 
Theophylact, Euthymius, &c., makes him to have been one of the seventy, 
Luke x. 1; but this is refuted by his own testimony, in his Preface,— 
where he by implication distinguishes himself from those who were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. It scems to have arisen from 
his Gospel alone containing the account of their mission. 

3. Luke appears to have attached himself to Pau! during the second 
missionary journey of the Apostle, and at Troas (Acts xvi. 10). This 
may perhaps be inferred from his there first making use of the first 
person plural in his narrative; after saying (ver. 8) “they came down 


ry. . . 
to Troas,” he proceeds (ver. 10), “immediately we endeavoured to go 
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into Macedonia.” He thence accompanied Paul to Macedonia, re- 
maining perhaps at Philippi (but see below, § iv. 3) until Pan] returned 
thither again at the end of his second visit to Greece, after the disturbance 
at Ephesus, Thence (Acts xx.) we tind him again accompanying Paul 
to Asia and Jerusalem (xxi. 17); being apparently with him at Cisarea 
during his imprisonment (xxiv. 23); and travelling with him to Rome 
(xxvii, I—xxvii. 16). There we also find him remaining with the 
Apostie to a late period, very nearly till his martyrdom. (See 2 Tim. 
ive US) 

+. Of the time and manner of his death nothing certain is known, 
and the traditions are inconsistent one with another: some alleging him 
to have suffered martyrdom, while the general report is that he died a 
natural death. 


ae IOS AF. 
ITS ORIGIN, 


1. A plain statement of the origin of this Gospel is given us by the 
Author himself, in his preface, ch. i. 1—4. He there states that many 
had taken in hand to draw up a statement, according to the testimony 
of those who were from the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word, of the matters reeeived (or fulfilled) among Christians ; and 
that it therefore semed good to him also, having carefully traeed the 
progress of events from the first, to write an arranged account of the 
same to his friend (or patron) Theophilus. 

2. From this we gather, (1) that Luke was not himself an eye-wituess, 
nor a minister of the word from the beginning; (2) that he compiled his 
Gospel from the testunony of eye-witnesses and Apostles, which he carefully 
collected and arranged, For (1) he implicitly exeludes himself from the 
number of the “‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” and (2) by the 
“to me also” he includes himself among the “many” who made use of 
the testimony of eye-witnesses and of Apostles. 

3. I have before proved generally that the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark cannot have been among the number of these narratives of which 
Luke speaks. I may now add to those proofs, that if Luke lad seen 
and received, as of apostolic authority, either or both of these gospels, 
then his variations from them are, on his own shewing, unaccountable ; 
if he had seen them, and did not receive them, his cotueidences with them 
are equally unaccountable. The improbabilities and absurdities involved 
in his having either or both of them before him and working up their 
narratives into lis own, I have before dealt with, in the general Intro- 
duction to the Three Gospels. 

4. Judging entirely from the phanomena presented by the Gospel 
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itself, my conclusion with regard to its sources is the following :—that 
Luke, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, drew up his Gospel inde- 
pendently of, and without knowledge of, those of Matthew and Mark ; 
—that he fell in with, in the main, the same cycle of apostolic teaching 
as the writers of those Gospels placed on record, viz. that which em- 
braced principally the Galilean life and ministry of our Lord, to the 
exclusion of that part of it which passed at Jerusalem before the formal 
call of the twelve Apostles ;—but that he possessed other sources of 
information, not open to the compiler of Matthew’s Gospel, nor to Mark. 

5. To this latter cireumstance may be attributed his access to (I 
believe, from its peculiar style and character) a documentary record of 
the events preceding and accompanying the birth of the Lord, derived 
probably from her who alone was competent to narrate several parti- 
culars contained in it:—his preservation of the precious and most im- 
portant eycle of our Lord’s discourses and parables contained in that 
large section of his Gospel, ch, ix. 51—xvili. 15, which is mostly peculiar 
to himself:—-numerous other details scattered up and down in every 
part of his narrative, shewing information from an eye-witness :—and, 
lastly, his enlarged account of some events following the Resurrection, and 
the narration, by him alone, of the circumstances accompanying the 
Ascension. 

6. A tradition was very early current, that Luke’s Gospel contained 
the substance of the teaching of Paul. Treneus states: “ Luke, the 
follower of Paul, set down in a book the Gospel preached by that 
Apostle.” See also Tertullian. But this is contradicted by the 
implicit assertion of the Evangelist himself in his preface, that the Gospel 
was compiled and arranged by himself from the testimony of those 
who, ‘from the beginning of our Lord’s ministry,’ were eye-witnesses or 
ministers of the word. Among these it is not, of course, possible to 
reckon Paul. 

7. It is however an interesting enquiry, how far his continued inter- 
course with the great Apostle of the Gentiles may have influenced his 
diction, or even his selection of facts. It is a remarkable coincidence, 
that the account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper should be nearly 
verbatim the same in Luke xxii. 19, and in 1 Cor. xi, 23,—and _ that 
Paul claims to have received this last from the Lord. For we know, 
that to compensate to Paul in his apostolic office for the want of the 
authority of an eye-witness, and to constitute him a witness to the truth 
of the Gospel, a revelation was made to him,—to which he refers, 
Gal. i. 12: Eph. iii. 38: 1 Cor. xi. 23; xv. 3,—embracing at least 


7 Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome go so far as to understand the expression “my 
Gospel,” Rom. ii. 16, of the Gospel of Luke. But this is contrary to the usage of the 
word “ Gospel” in the New Testament: see the true meaning in notes there. 
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the leading facts of the evangelic history. And this circumstance may 
have acted imperceptibly on the mind of Luke, and even shaped or 
filled out some of his narratives, in aid of direet historic sources of 
testimony. 

8. There is very little trace of Pauls peculiar diction, or prominence 
given to the points which it became his especial work to inculcate in the 
Gospel of Luke. Doubtless we may trace a sdiilar cast of nind and 
feeling in some instances; as e.g. Luke’s carefulness to record the 
sayings of our Lord which were assertive of Ilis unrestricted love for 
Jew and Gentile alike: Luke iv. 25 fh; ix. 52 ff; x. 30 1; xvil. 16, 
18. We may observe too that in Luke those parables and savings are 
principally found, which most directly regard the great doctrine of 
man’s free justification by grace through faith: e.g. ch. xv. 11 fh; 
xvii. 10; xviii. 14, in which latter place the use of “justified” (see 
note there) is remarkable. ‘These instances, however, are but few,— 
and it may perhaps be doubted whether Commentators in general have 
not laid too great stress upon them. It would be very casy to trace 
similar relations and analogies in the other Gospels, if we were bent 
upon doing so. 


SECTION III. 
FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. Both these questions are formally answered for us by the Evan- 
gelist himself. He states, ch. i. 8, that he wrote primarily for the benejit 
of one Theophilus, and that he miyht know the certainty of those accounts 
which had formed the subject of kis catechetical instruction. 

2. But we can hardly suppose this object to have been the only 
moving cause to the great work which Luke was undertaking. The 
probabilities of the ease, and the practice of authors in inseribing their 
works to particular persons, combine to persuade us that Luke must 
have regarded his friend as the representative of a class of readers for 
whom his Gospel was designed. And in enquiring what that class was, 
we must deal with the data furnished by the Gospel itself: 

3. In it we find warversality the predominant character. There is no 
marked regard paid to Jewish readers, as in Matthew, nor to Gentiles, 
as in Mark; if there be any preference, it seems rather on the side of the 
latter. In conformity with Jewish practice, we have a genealogy of our 
Lord, which however does not, as in Matthew, stop with Abraham, but 
traces up his descent even to the progenitor of the human race. Com- 
mentators have noticed that Luke principally records those sayings and 
acts of our Lord by which God’s mercy to the Gentiles is set forth: 
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see ch. xv. 11 ff.; xviii. 10; xix. 5 (but see notes there); x. 33; xvii. 19; 
ix, 52—456; iv. 25—27. Such instances, however, are not much to be 
relied on;—see above, ch. i. § il. 6;—to which I will add, that it would 
be easy to construct a similar list to prove the same point with respect 
to Matthew or John®;—and I therefore much prefer assigning the above 
character of waiversality to this Gospel, which certainly is visible 
throughout it. That it was constructed for Gentile readers as well as 
for Jews, is plain; and is further confirmed from the fact of its author 
having been the friend and companion of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

4. I infer then that the Gospel was designed for the general use of 
Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles ; and, subordinately to this general 
purpose, for those readers whose acquaintance with Jewish customs and 
places was suflicient to enable them to dispense with those elucidations 
of them which Mark and John have given, but which are not found in 
Matthew or Luke. 

5, The object of the Gospel has been sufficiently declared in Luke’s 
own words above cited,—that the converts might know the certainty of 
those things in which they had received oral tastruction as catechumens ; 


in other words, that the portions of our Lord’s life and discourses thus ° 


imparted to them might receive both permanence, by being committed 
to writing,—and completion, by being incorporated in a detailed narra- 
tive of His acts and sayings. 


SEC PION JEVs 
AT WHAT TIME IT WAS WRITTEN, 


1. We are enabled to approximate to the time of the publication of 
this Gospel with much more certainty than we can to that of any of the 
others. The enquiry may be thus conducted—We may safely assume 


8 e.g. Matthew relates the visit of the Magi, ch. ii. 1 ff; refers to Galilee of the 

Gentiles seeing a great light, ch. iv. 15, 16:—‘ Many shall come from the East and 
Vest,’ &c. ch. vill. 11—* Come unto me all ye that labour, ch. xi. 28: the Syrophe- 
nician woman (not related by Luke), ch. xy. 21 ff.; ‘The Kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given to a nation,’ Ke. eh, xxi. 43 (omitted by Luke): ‘The elect 
Jrom the four winds of heaven’ (nol in Luke), eh. xxiv. 31: ‘The judgment of all the 
nations, ch. xxv. 31—46: ‘Afake disciples of all the nations,’ ch. xviii. 19.—Again, 
John relates the visié to the Samaritans, ch. iv.; ‘The other sheep not of this fold,’ 
ch. x. 16: ‘not for that nation only, but that he should gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad, ch. xi. 52: ‘The request of the Greeks 
at the feast,’ ch. xi. 20, &e. Ke, See the view, that Luke wrote for Greeks prineipally, 
ingeniously illustrated in the lecture prefixed to this Gospel in the first volume of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Greek Testament: which however, like the other notices of this learned 
and estimable writer, is written far too strongly in the spirit of an advocate, who can 
see only that which it is his aim to prove. 
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that the ‘former treatise’ of Acts i. 1, can be no other than this Gospel. 
And on that follows the inference, that the Gospel was published before 
the Acts of the Apostles, Now the last event reeorded in the Acts Is an 
interview of Paul with the Jews, shortly after his arrival in Rome, We 
further have the publication of the Aets, by the words of ch. xxviii. 30, 
postponed tro echole years after that arrival and interview; but, I 
believe, no longer than that. For had Paul coutimed louger than that 
time in his hired house before the publication, i¢ must have been so 
stated: and had he left Rome or that house, or had any remarkable 
event happened to him before the publication, we cannot suppose that 
so eareful a recorder as Luke would have failed to bring his work down 
to the time then present, by noticing such departure or such event. I 
assume then the publication of the Acts to have taken place two years 
ajter Paul's arrival at Rome: i.e. according to Wiescler (see my 
chronological table in Introduction to Acts), in the spring of A.p, 65, 

2, We have therefore a fixed date, before which the Gospel must have 
been published. But if Tam not mistaken, we have, by internal 
evidence, the date of its publication removed some time back from 
this date. It is hardly probable that Luke would speak of, as ‘the 
former treatise,” a work in which he was then, or had been very lately, 
engaged, But not to dwell on this,—even allowing that the prefatory 
and dedicatory matter, as is usually the case, may have come ast from the 
hands of the author,—TI find in the aecount of the Ascension, which 
immediately follows, a much more cogent proof, that the Gospel had 
been some considerable time published. For while it recapitulates the 
Gospel aecount just so much that we can trace the same hand in it 
(compare Acts 1.4 with Luke xxiv. 49), it is manifestly a dierent account, 
much fuller in particulars, and certainly wiknown to the Evangelist when 
he wrote his Gospel. Now, as we may conclude, in accordance with the 
“having traced down all things accurately from the very first,” of Luke 
i. 8, that he would have carefully sought out every available source of 
information at the time of writing his Gospel,—this becoming acquainted 
with a new account of the Ascension implies that in the mean time fresh 
sources of information had been opened to him. And this would most 
naturally be by change of place, secing that various fixed cycles of apos- 
tolie teaching were likely to be current in, and about, the respective 
mother chnrehes. Now the changes of place in Luke’s recent history 
had been,—two years before, from Caesarea to Rome, Acts xxvii. 1 fh; 
two years anda half before that, from Philippi to Jerusalem, Acts xx. 6; 
xxi. 15 ff.,—and Caesarea, This last is left to be inferred from his leay- 
ing Caesarea with Paul, ch, xxvii, 1 ;—at all events he was during this 
time in Palestine, with, or near Paul. I shall make it probable in the 
Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles, that during this period he was 
engaged in collecting materials for and compiling that book ; and by 
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consequence (see above), that in all probability the Gospel had been then 
written and published. This would place its publication before a.p, 58 ; 
—consequently, before the traditional date of the Gospel of Matthew,— 
see above, ch. ii. § iv. 

8. Tracing Luke’s history farther back than this,—it has been thought 
that he remained at Philippi during the whole time comprised between 
Acts xvii. 1 and xx. 6, because he disuses the first person at the first of 
those dates, at Philippip—and resumes it also at Philippi, at the second. 
Now this was a period of seven years: far too long for such an inference 
as the above to be made with any probability. During this time he may 
have travelled into Palestine, and collected the information which he 
incorporated in his Gospel. For that it was collected tm Palestine, is 
on all accounts probable. And that it should have been published much 
before this, is, I think, improbable. 

4, My reasons are the following :—I have implied in the former pari 
of this Introduction, that it is not likely that the present evangclic collee- 
tions would be made until the dispersion of all or most of the Apostles 
on their missionary journeys. Besides this, the fact of numerous narra- 
tives having been already drawn up after the model of the apostolic | 
narrative teaching, forbids us to suppose their teaching by oral commu- 
nication to have been in its fulness still available. Now the Apostles, or 
the greater part of them, were certainly at Jerusalem at the time of the 
council in Acts xv. 1—-5 ff, i.e. about a.p. 50. How soon after that 
time their dispersion took place, it is quite impossible to determine :— 
but we have certainly this date as our starting-point, before which, as I 
believe, no Gospel could have been published. 

d. After this dispersion of the Apostles, it will be necessary to allow 
some time to elapse for the narratives of which Luke speaks (ch. i. 1) to 
be drawn up ;—not less certainly than one or two years, or more; which 
would bring us just about to the time when he was left behind by Paul 
in Philippi. This last arrangement must however be, from its merely 
hypothetical grounds, very uncertain. 

6. At all events, we have thus eight years, A.p. 50—S8, as the limits 
within which it is probable that the Gospel was published. And, with- 
out pretending to minute accuracy in these two limits, we may at least 
set it down as likely that the publication did not take place much before ~ 
Luke and Paul are found together, nor after the last journey which 
Paul made to Jerusalem, a.p. 58. And even if the grounds on which 
this latter is concluded be objected to, we have, as a final resort, the 
fixed date of the publication of the Acts two years after Paul’s arrival 
at Rome, after which, by internal evidence, the Gospel cannot have been 
published, 
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SiC LIONS W. 
AT WHAT SPEAGIEIT ANKS WIRE REN. 


1. Our answer to this enquiry will of course depend upon the eon- 
siderations discussed in the last section, Adopting the view there 
taken, we find Luke in Asia Minor, Syria, or Palestine Cprobably) 
previously to his first journey with Paul a.p. 51; and from that time 
till his second journey A.p. 58, perhaps remaining in Greece, but perhaps 
also travelling for the sake of collecting information for his Gospel. 
At all events, at the latter part of this period he is again found at 
Philippi. We need not then dissent from the early tradition, reported 
by Jerome, that Luke published his Gospel in the parts of Achaia and 
Beeotia, as being on the whole the most likely inference. 

2. The inseription in the Syriae versionn—and Simeon Metaplrastes 
in the tenth century,—report that the Gospel was written at Alexandria, 
but apparently without any authority. 


SECTION VI. 
IN WHAT LANGUAGE IT WAS WRITTEN. 


There never has been any doubt that Luke wrote his Gospel in Greek. 
His familiarity with Greek terms and idioms, and above all, the classical 
style of his preface, are of themselves convincing internal evidence that 
it was so. 


SECTION VII. 
GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. It has been generally and almost unanimously acknowledged 
that the Gospel which we now possess is that written and published 
by Luke. 

2. Whatever doubts may have been raised by rationalistie Com- 
mentators as to the genuineness of the two jirst chapters, Nave been 
adopted in aid of their attempts to overthrow their authenticity (on 
whieh see the next section) ; and have rested on no sufficient ground 
of themselves. Their principal appeal is to Marcion, who notoriously 
mutilated the Gospel, to make it favour his views of the Person of 
Christ. 
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SECTION VIII. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TWO FIRST CHAPTERS. 


1. If the view maintained above of the probable time of the publica- 
tion of the Gospel be adopted,—and its later terminus, the publication of 
the Acts two years after Paul's imprisonment at Rome began, is, I think, 
beyond question,—I cannot see how any reasonable doubt can be thrown 
upon the authenticity of this portion of the narrative. For there were 
those living, who might have contradicted any false or exaggerated 
account of our Lord’s birth and the events which accompanied it. If 
not the Mother of our Lord herself, yet His brethren were certainly 
living: and the universal reception of the Gospel in the very earliest 
ages sufticiently demonstrates that no objection to this part of the sacred 
narrative had been heard of as raised by them. 

2. The “accurate tracing down” of Luke forbids us to imagine that 
he would have inserted any narrative in his Gospel which he had net _ 
ascertained to rest upon trustworthy testimony, as far as it was in his 
power to ensure this: and the means of ensuring it must have been at 
that time so ample and satisfactory, that I cannot imagine for a moment 
any other origin for the account, than such testimony. 

3. If we enquire what was probably the source of the testimony, I 
answer, that but one person is coneeivable as delivering it, and that 
person the Mother of our Lord. She was living in the Christian body 
for some time after the Ascension ; and would most certainly have been 
appealed to for an account of the circumstances attending His birth and 
infancy. 

4. If she gave any account of these things, it is inconceivable that 
this account should not have found its way into the records of the 
Lord’s life possessed by the Christian Church, but that instead of it 
a spurious one should have been adopted by two of our Evangelists, 
and that so shortly after, or even coincident with, her own presence in 
the Church. 

6. Just as inconceivable, even supposing the last difficulty sur- 
mounted, is the formation of a mythical, or in any other way unreal 
account of these things, and its adoption, in the primitive age of the 
Chureh, For the establishment of this I refer to the late Professor 
Mill’s able tract, On the Mythic Interpretation of Luke i. s—in which 
he has stated and severally refuted the arguments of Strauss and the 
rationalists. 

6. I infer then that the two first chapters of this Gospel contain 
the account given by the Mother of our Lord, of His birth, and its 


prefatory and attendant circumstances; of some of which circumstances 
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that in Matt. i. 18—25 is a more compendious, and wholly independent 
account, 


SECTION IX. 
ITS STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


1. We might have expected from Luke’s name and profession, that he 
was a man of education, and versed in the clegant use of the Groek, 
which was then the polite language in the Roman empire. We accord- 
ingly find that while we have very numerous Hebraisms in his Gospel, 
we also have far more classical idioms, and a much freer use of Greek 
compounds than in the others. 

2. The composition of the sentences is more studied and elaborate 
than in Matthew or Mark; the Evangelist appears more frequently in 
the narrative, delivering his own estimate of men and things ;—e. g. ch. xvi. 
14; vii. 29, 80; xix. 11 al. ;—he seems to love to recount instances of 
our Lord’s tender compassion and merey ;—and in the report of JTis 
parables, e.g. in ch. xv., is particularly simple in dietion, and caleulated 
to attract and retain the attention of his readers. 

3. In narrative, this Evangelist is very various, according to the 
copiousness or otherwise of the sourees from which he drew. Some- 
times he merely gives a hasty compendium: at others he is most minute 
and circumstantial in detail, and equally graphic in description with 
Mark: see as instances of this latter, ch. vil. 14; ix. 29. It has been 
remarked (Olshausen) that Luke gives with extreme accuracy not so 
much the discourses, as the observations and occasional sayings of our 
Lord, with the replies of those who were present. This‘is especially the 
case in his long and important narrative of the journey up to Jerusalem, 
ch. ix. 51—xviii. 14. 

4, On the question how far those doctrines especially enforeed by the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles are to be traced, as inculeated or brought 
forward in this Gospel, see above in this chapter, § ii. 7. 

5. In completeness, this Gospel must rank first among the four. The 
Evangelist begins with the announcement of the birth of Christ’s Fore- 
runner, and concludes with the particulars of the Ascension ; thus em- 
bracing the whole great procession of events by which our Redemption by 
Christ was ushered tn, accomplished, and sealed in heaven. And by 
recording the allusion to the promise of the Father (ch. xxiv. 49), he has 
introduced, so to speak, a note of passage to that other history, in 
which the fulfilment of that promise, the great result of Redemption 
was to be related. It may be remarked, that this completeness,—while 
it shews the earnest diligence used by the sacred writer in searching 
out, and making use of every information within his reach,—forms an 
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additional proof that he can never have seen the Gospels of Matthew. } 
and Mark,—or he would (to say nothing of the other difficulties attend- 
ing this view, which have before been dealt with in ch.i.) most certatnly 
have availed himself of those parts of their narratives, which are now not 
contained in his own. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


THE GOSPEL 


ACCORDING TO 


MATTHE W. 


I. 1 Tue book of the *generation of Jesus Christ, the *Y 
>son of David, the son of Abraham. 


aGen. ii.4: Vv 

vi. 9, &e. 

b Ps. exxxii.11 
isa: etl, 
Jer. xxiii. 5. 
Gen. xii. 3; 


24 Abraham begat 


Tsaac; and ¢Isaae begat Jacob; and ‘Jacob begat Judas °* Sis 


and his brethren; % and & Judas begat Phares and Zara 


Title] Gosren, from god and spel, 
“good message”? or “news :” a transla- 
tion of the Greek “euangelion,” which 
means the same. This name came to be 
applied to the writings themselves whieh 
contain this good news, very early. Justin 
Martyr, in the second century, speaks of 
“the memoirs drawn up by the Apostles, 
which are called gospels (euangelia).” 
according to Matthew] es delivered by 
Matthew, implies authorship or editor- 
ship. It is not merely equivalent to of 
Matthew, which would have been said, had 
it been meant. Nor does it signify that 
the original teaching was Matthew’s, and 
the present gospel drawn up after that 
teaching. Eusebius tells us, that Mat- 
thew “delivered to writing the gospel 
aceording to him.” 

Cuap. I. 1—17.] GENEALOGY oF JESUS 
CHRIST. 1. book of the generation ] 
Not always used of a pedigree only: sce 
reff. Here however it appears that it 
refers exclusively to the genealogy, by 
“ Jesus Christ” being used in the enun- 
ciation, and the elose being “Jesus which 
is called Christ.’ Then ver. 17 forms a 
conclusion to it, and ver. 18 passes on to 
other matter. Jesus] See on ver. 21. 

Christ] The word is equivalent to 
the Hebrew -Vessiah, anointed. It is 
used of kings, priests, prophets, and of 
the promised Deliverer. It is here used 
(see ver. 16) in that sense in which it 


| Vou. I. 


4 
1 


d Gen. xxi. 
1—3. 

e Gen. xxv. 36. 

g Gen, xxxviili. 27. 


f Gen. xxxv. 22—26. 
became affixed to Jesus as the name of 
our Lord. It does not once thus occur 
in the progress of the Evangelic history ; 
ouly in the prefatory parts of the Gos- 
pels, here and vy. 16, 17,18: Mark i. 1: 
John i. 17, and once in the mouth of our 
Lord Himself, John xvii. 3; but conti- 
nually in the Acts and Epistles. ‘This may 
serve to shew that the evangelic memoirs 
themselves were of earlier date than their 
incorporation into our present Gospels. 

son ... son} both times refers to 
our Lord. Sox ef David was an especial 
title of the Messiah: see reff. That He 
should be son of Abraham, was too solemn 
a subject of prophecy to be omitted here, 
even though implied in the other. These 
words serve to shew the character of the 
Gospel, as written for Jers. Luke, ch. iit. 
23 if, carries his genealogy further back. 

2. and his brethren] These addi- 
tions probably indicate that Matt. did not 
take his genealogy from any family or 
public documents, but constructed it him- 
self. 8.] These children of Judah 
were not born in marriage: see Gen. 
xxxvili. 16—30. Both thesons are named, 
probably as recalling the incident con- 
nected with their birth. The reason for 
the women (Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and 
Bathsheba) being mentioned, has been 
variously assigned: it might be, to meet 
the objection of the Jews to our Lord’s 
birth: or for the sake of minute accuracy. 


2 ST. MATTHEW. ie 


bRuthiv.s. of Thamar; and ® Phares begat Esrom; and ® Esrom 


begat Aram; #and Aram begat Aminadab; and ® Ami- 
nadab begat Naasson; and ® Naasson begat Salmon; 5 and 
h Salmon begat Booz of Rachab; and ® Booz begat Obed 
of Ruth; and "Obed begat Jesse; ® and Jesse begat 
David the king; and ‘David the king begat Solomon of 
her [8 that had been the wife] of Urias; 7 and * Solomon begat 
Roboam ; and | Roboam begat Abia; and ™ Abia begat Asa; 
Sand ® Asa begat Josaphat; and ° Josaphat begat Joram ; 
and Joram begat Ozias; 9 and 4Ozias begat Joatham ; 
and ' Joatham begat Achaz; and § Achaz begat Ezekias ; 
10 and tEzekias begat Manasses; and "Manasses begat 
Amon; and Y Amon begat Josias; 11 and “Josias begat 
-Jechonias and his brethren, about the time they were 


i2 Sam. xii. 24. 
KI Kings xi. 
43 


11 Kings xiv. 
13. 

mE Kings xv. 

nl Kings xv. 
24. 

o 1 Kings xxii. 
50. 

p 2 Kings viii. 
24. 

q see 2 Kings 
xi 2i size 
xiv. 21: xv.7. 

r 2 Kings xv. 
38. 

8 2 Kings xvi. 
20, 

t 2 Kings xx. 
21. 

u 2 Kings xxi. 
18. 

v 2 Kings xxi, 
26. 

w see note: 


and 1 Chron 
Lit. 15, 16. 


® not expressed in the original. 


It most probably is, that the Evangelist 
omitted what was ordinary, but stated 
what was doubtful or singular. It has 
been suggested, that as these women are 
of Gentile origin or dubious character, 
they may be mentioned as introducing the 
calling of Gentiles and sinners by our 
Lord: also, that they may serve as types 
of the mother of our Lord, and are conse- 
quently named in the course of the genea- 
logy, as she is at the end of it. 

5. Rachab] It has been imagined, on chro- 
nological grounds, that this Rachab must 
be a different person from Rahab of Jeri- 
cho. But those very grounds completely 
tally with their identity. For Naashon 
(father of Salmon), prince of Judah (1 
Chron. ii. 10), offered his offering at the 
setting up of the tabernacle (Num. vii. 12) 
39 years before the taking of Jericho. So 
that Salmon would be of mature age at 
or soon after that event; at which time 
Rahab was probably young, as her father 
and mother were living (Josh. vi. 23). Nor 
is it any objection that Achan, the fourth 
in deseent from Judah by Zara, is contem- 
porary with Salmon, the sixth of the other 
branch: since the generations in the line 
of Zara average 69 years, and those in the 
line of Phares 49, both within the limits of 
probability. The difficulty of the interval 
of 366 years between Rahab and David 
does not belong to this passage only, but 
equally to Ruth iv. 21, 22; and is by no 
means insuperable, especially when the ex- 
treme old age of Jesse, implied in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 12, is considered.—I may add that, 
considering Rahab’s father and mother 
were alive, the house would hardly be 
called the house of Rahab except on ac- 


count of the character commonly assigned 
to her. 8. Joram .. . Ozias| Three 
kings, viz. Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah 
(1 Chron. iii. 11, 12), are here omitted. 
Some think that they were erased on ac- 
count of their connexion, by means of 
Athaliah, with the acenrsed house of Ahab. 
Simeon is omitted by Moses in blessing the 
tribes (Deut. xxxiii.): the descendants of 
Zebulun and Dan are passed over in 
1 Chron., and none of the latter tribe are 
sealed in Rev. vil. But more probably 
such erasion, even if justifiable by that 
reason, was not made on account of it, but 
for convenience, in order to square the 
numbers of the different portions of the 
genealogies, as here. Compare, as illus- 
trating such omissions, 1 Chron. viii. 1 
with Gen. xlvi. 21. 11. Josias ... 
Jechonias] Eliakim, son of Josiah and 
father of Jechonias, is omitted; which was 
objected to the Christians by Porphyry. 
The reading which inserts Joacim (i.e. 
Eliakim) rests on hardly any foundation, 
and would make fifteen generations in the 
second “fourteen.” The solution of the 
difficulty by supposing the name to apply 
to both Eliakim and his son, and to mean 
the former in ver. 11 and the latter in ver. © 
12, is unsupported by example, and con- 
trary to the usage of the genealogy. When 
we notice that the brethren of Jechonias 
are his e«zeles, and find this way of speak- 
ing sanctioned by 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, where 
Zedekiah, one of these, is called his brother, 
we are led to seek our solution in some 
recognized manner of speaking of these 
kings, by which Eliakim and his son were 
not accounted two distinct generations. 
If we compare 1 Chron. iii. 16 with 2 Kings 





4—15. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


earried away to Babylon: 1? and after they were brought 


to Babylon, *Jechonias begat 
begat Zorobabel ; 
Abind begat) hi ean ; 
Azor begat Sadoe ; make 
begat Ihiud ; 


begat Matthan ; 


Salathiel ; 
Wand Zorobabel eon 
and Ehakim begat Azor ; 

Sadoe begat Achim ; 


and Ehud begat Eleazar ; 
and Matthan begat Jacob ; 


and Salathiel =! Chron. tit, 
7. #ce@ holes, 
Abind; and 
Mt and 
and Achim 


a Eleazar 
16 and Jacob 


beget Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born 


Mee 


Jesus, who is called Christ. 


from Abraham to David 
from David until the 


fourteen generations; and from the 


are fourteen generations ; 
varrying away into Babylon are 


7 So all the generations 


and 


‘arrying away into 


Babylon unto Christ are fourteen generations. 

1S Now the > dir// of Jesus Christ was on this wise: ¢ I Zen 
as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they 
eame together, she was found with child of the Holy 


> read, generation. 


xxiv. 17, we ean hardly fail to see that 
there is some eonfusion in the records of 
Josiah’s family. In the latter passage, 
where we have © his father’s brother,” the 
LXX render “his son 12. Jecho- 
nias .. .. Salathiel] No also the genealogy 
in 1 Clan iii, 17. When, therefore, it is 
denouneed (Jer. xxii. 30) that Jecloniah 
should be ‘childless,’ this word must be 
understood as explained by the rest of the 
verse, ‘for no man of his seed shall prosper, 
sitting upon the throne of David and ruling 
any more in Judah.’ Salathiel.. . 
Zorobabel| There is no difficulty. here 
which does not also exist in the O. T. 
Zerubbabel is there usually ealled Ene son 


of Shealtiel Ce ‘Ezra iii, 2, &e. 
Neh. sti. 1, e. Hag. i. 1, Inv d Chron. 


iii. 19, Zerubbabel is snid to have been 
the son of Pedaiah, brother of Salathiel. 
Eitherthismay have been a different Zerub- 
babel, or Salathicl may, according to the 
law, have raised up seed to his brother. 
13. Zorobabel..... Abiud] Abiud 
is not mentioned as a son of the Zerub- 
babel in 1 Chron. iiii—Lord A. Hervey, 
On the Genealogies of our Lord, p. 122 ff., 
has made it probable that Abiud is iden- 
tical with the Hodaiah of 1 Chron, iii, 24, 
and the Juda of Luke iii. 26.—On thie 
comparison of this genealogy with that 
given in Luke, see notes, Luke iii, 23—38. 
17. fourteen generations | If we 
eet observe Matthew’s arrangement, 
e shall have no diffeulty in completing 
ae three “fourteens.” For the first. is 


© render, For when. 


from Abraham to David, of course inclu- 
sive. The second from David (again in- 
clusive) to the migration; which gives 
no name, as before, to be included in both 
the second and third periods, but which is 
mentioned simultaneously with the beget- 
ting of Jechonias, leaving him for the third 
per ‘od. This last, then, takes in from 
Jechonias to Jests CuRist inclusive. So 
that the three stand thus, aecording to 
the words of this verse: (1) from Abraham 
to David. (2) From David to the migra- 
tion to Babylon, i.e. about the time when 
Josiah begat Jechonias. (3) From the mi- 
gration (i.e. from Jechonias) to Christ. 
18—25.] CincUMSTANCES OF HIS Birtn. 
18. espoused] i.e. betrothed. The 
interval between betrothal and the con- 
summation of marriage was sometimes 
considerable, during which the betrothed 
remained in her father’s house, till the 
bridegroom came and fetehed her. Sce 
Dent. xx.7. came together} Here 
to be understood of living together in one 
house as man and wife. Chrysostom well 
suggests, that the eonception was not 
allowed to take plaee before the betrothal, 
both that the matter might take place more 
in privacy, and that the Blessed Virgin 
might escape slanderous suspicion, 
was found} not merely for was, as some 
have said, but in its proper meening :— 
she was discovered to be, no matter by 
whom. The words “of (by) the Holy 
Ghost,” are the addition of the Evangelist 
declaring the matter of fact, and do not 


B2 
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Ghost. 


I. 19—25. 


109'Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, 


and not willing to make her a publick example, was 


minded to put her away privily. 


20 But while he thought 


on these things, behold, 4¢4e angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which 


is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. 


“1 And she 


shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 


y Ezek. xxxvi. 
29. 


JESUS: for HE shall ¥save his people from their sins. 


== Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which 


d ren der, an. 


belong to the diseovery. 19. husband | 
so called, though they were as yet but 
betrothed: so in Gen. xxix. 21. Deut. xxii. 
24, just] “and not willing” is, not 
the explanation of just, but an additional 
particular. He wasa strict observer of the 
law, — and (yet) not willing to expose her. 
The sense of ‘kind,’ ‘merciful,’ proposed 
by some instead of just, is inadmissible. 
privily] Not ‘without any writing 
of divorcement,’ which would have been 
unlawful; but according to the form pre- 
scribed in Deut, xxiv. 1. The husband 
might either do this, or adopt the stronger 
course of bringing his wife tojustice openly. 
The punishment in this case would have 
been death by stoning. Deut. xxii. 23. 
20. behold | answers to the Hebrew 
“hinneh,” and is frequently used by Matt. 
and Luke to introduee a new event or 
change of scene: not so often by Mark, 
and never with this view in John. 
an angel] The announcement was made 
to Mary openly, but to Joseph in a dream ; 
for in Mary’s case faith and concurrence 
of will were necessary,—the communica- 
tion was of a higher kind,—and referred 
to a thing future; but here it is simply 
an advertisement for caution’s sake of an 
event which had already happened, and is 
altogether a communieation of an inferior 
order: see Gen. xx. 3. But see on the 
other hand the remarks at the close of the 
notes on ver. 21, son of David} These 
words would reeall Joseph’s mind to the 
promised seed, the expectation of the 
families of the lineage of David, and at 
once stamp the message as the announee- 
ment of the birth of the Messiah. May it 
not likewise be said, that this appellation 
would come with more force, if Mary also 
were a daughter of David? The addition, 
“thy wife,” serves to remind Joseph of 
that relation which she already held by 
betrothal, and which he was now exhorted 
to recognize. Sce above on ver. 19. 


21. Jesus] The same name as Joshua, the 
former deliverer of Israel. Philo says, 
« Jesus is, being interpreted, ‘The salva- 
tion of the Lord,” He] emphati- 
cally: He alone: best rendered, perhaps, 
‘it is He that.’ his people} In the 
primary sense, the Jews, of whom alone 
Joseph could have understood the words : 
but in the larger sense, all who believe on 
Him: an explanation which the tenor of 
prophecy (ef. Gen. xxii. 18: Deut. xxxii, 
21), and the subsequent admission of the 
Gentiles, warrant. Cf. a similar use of 
‘Israel’ by St. Peter, Acts v. 31. from 
their sins] It is remarkable that in this 
early part of the evangelie history, in the 
midst of pedigrees, and the disturbances of 
thrones by the supposed temporal King of 
the Jews, we have so clear an indication 
of the spiritual nature of the office of 
Christ. One cireumstance of this kind 
outweighs a thousand cavils against the 
historical reality of the narration. If I 
mistake not, this announcement reaches 
further into the deliveranee to be wrought 
by Jesus, than any thing mentioned by the 
Evangelist subsequently. It thus bears 
the internal impress of a message from 
God, treasured up and related in its ori- 
ginal formal terms.—“ Sins” is not put 
for the punishment of sin, but is the sin 
itself—the practice of sin, in its most 
pregnant sense. ‘How suggestive it is,’ 
remarks Bishop Ellicott, ‘that while to the 
loftier spirit of Mary the name of Jesus is 
revealed with all the prophetic associations 
of more than David’s glories—-to Joseph, 
perehanee the aged Joseph, who might 
have long seen and realized his own spiri- 
tual needs, and the needs of those around 
him, it is specially said, thou shalt call his 
name Jesus: for He shall save his people 
Jrom their sins” Historical Lectures on 
the Life of our Lord, p. 56. 22, that 
it might be fulfilled] It is impossible 
to interpret that in any other sense than 
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was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
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zTea.vii. lt. 


Be of zy 
saving, ° 2 Bo. 


hold, @ @ virgin shall be with child, and shall bring: forth a 
son, and they shall call lus name Emmanuel, which being 


interpreted is, God with us. 


24 Then Joseph bene 


‘used. 


from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had Didden him, 


and took unto him lus wife: 


72 and knew her not. till che 


had brought forth f her firstborn son: and he called his name 


JESU 


Il. } Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea 


in the days of Herod the king, behold, there 


the. 


in order that. The words “all this was 
done,” and the uniform usage of the N.T., 
forbid any other. Nor, if rightly viewed, 
does the passage require any other, What- 
ever may have been the partial falfilment 
of the prophecy in the time of Ahaz, its 
reference to a different time, and a higher 
deliverance, is undeniable: and then, what- 
ever causes contributed to bring about all 
this, might be all summed up in the fulfil- 
ment of the divine purpose, of which that 
propheey was the deelaration. The ac- 
complishment of a promise formally made 
is often alleged as the cause of an action 
extending wider than the promise, and 
purposed long betore its utteranee. And 
of course these remarks apply to every 
passage where the phrase is used, Such a 
constraction can have but one meaning. 
If such meaning involve us in difficulty 
regarding the prophecy itself, far better 
leave such difficulty, in so doubtful a matter 
as the interpretation of prophecy, unsolved, 
than ereate one in so simple a matter as 
the rendering of a phrase whose meaning 
no indifferent person could doubt. The 
immediate and literal fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy seems to be related in Isa. viii. 1—4, 
Yet there the child was zoeé called Eim- 
manuel: but in ver. § that name is used 
as applying to one of far greater dignity. 
Again, Isa. ix. 6 seems to be a reference to 
this prophecy, as also Micah v. 3. 

23. the virgin] the words are from the 
Septuagint. Such is the rendering of the 
LXX. The Hebrew word is the more 
general term, “the young woman,” and is 
so translated by Aquila. they shall call} 
This indetinite plural is surely not without 
meaning here. Men shall call—i.e. it 
shall be a name by which He shall be called 
—one of his appellations. The change of 
person seems to shew, both that the pro- 
|pheey had a literal fulfilment at the time, 
and that it is here quoted in a form suited 
to its greater and final fulfilment. The 


© render, 


a (magi) Dan. 


PAINE * Wise “it Acts avi 
f read, A SON. 
Tlebrew has, ‘thou shalt call’ (feim.). 


Emmanuel] i. ce. God (is) with us. 
In Isaiah, prophetie primarily of deliver- 
ance from the then impending war; but 
also of final and glorious deliverance 
by the manifestation of God in the flesh. 
25.] With regard to the mucli-contro- 
verted sense of this verse we may observe, 
(1) That the prima facie impression on 
the reader certainly is, that knew her 
not was confined to the period of time 
here mentioned. (2) That there is no- 
thing in Scripture tending to remove this 
impression, either (a) by narration,—and 
the very use of the term, “brethren of 
the Lord” (on which see note at ch. 
xiii. 55), withont qualification, shews that 
the idea was not repulsive: or (2) by im- 
plication,—for every where in the N. T. 
marriage is spoken of in high and honour- 
able terms; and the words of the angel 
to Joseph rather imply, than discoun- 
tenance, such a supposition. (3) On the 
other hand, the words of this verse do not 
require it: the idiom being justified on the 
contrary hypothesis. See my Greek Test. 
On the whole it seems to me, that xe ene 
would ever have thought of interpreting 
the verse any otherwise than in its primnd 
facie meaniig, except to force it into 
accordance with a preconceived notion 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary. It 
is characteristic, and historically instrue- 
tive, that the great impuegner of the view 
given above should be Jerome, the im- 
pugner of marriage itself: and that his 
opponents in its interpretation should 
have been branded as heretics by after 
ages. See a brief notice of the contro- 
versy in Naiman, Hist. of Latin Chris- 
tianity, 1.72 fh he called} i.e. Joseph; 
see ver. 21. 
Guar. IT. 1—12.] VisiIr aNpD ADORA- 
TION OF MAGI FROM THE East, 
1. Bethlehem of Judea} There was an- 
other Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun, 
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b Gen. xxv. 6. 
1 Kings iv. 


near the sea of Galilee, Josh. xix. 15. The 
name Bethlehem-Judah is used, Judges xvii. 
7, 8, 9: 1 Sam. xvii. 12. Another name 
for our Bethlehem was Ephrath; Gen. 
xxxv. 19; xlviii. 7; or Ephrata, Mieah v. 2. 
It was six Roman miles to the south of 
Jerusalem, and was known as ‘ the city 
of David,’ the origin of his family, Ruth 
18D; in the days of Herod | 
HEROD THE GREAT, son of Antipater, an 
Tdumean, by an Arabian mother, made 
king of Judzea on oceasion of his having 
fled to Rome, being driven from his te- 
trarchy by the pretender Antigonus. This 
title was confirmed to him after the battle 
of Actium by Octavianus. He sought to 
strengthen his throne by a series of cruel- 
ties and slaughters, putting to death even 
his wife Mariamue, and his sons Alexander 
and Aristobulus. His eruelties, and his 
affectation of Gentile customs, gained for 
him a hatred among the Jews, which 
neither his magnifieent rebuilding of the 
temple, nor his liberality in other public 
works, nor his provident eare of the people 
during a severe famine, could mitigate. 
He died miserably, five days after he had 
put to death his son Antipater, in the 
seventieth year of his age, the thirty- 
eighth of his reign, and the 750th year of 
tome. The events here related took place 
a short time before his death, but neces- 
sarily more than forty days; for he spent 
the last forty days of his life at Jericho 
and the baths of Callirrhoe, and therefore 
would not be found by the magi at Jeru- 
salem. The history of Herod’s reign is 
eontained in Josephus, Antt. books xiv.— 
XVii. It would be useless to detail all 
the eonjeetures to which this history has 
given rise. From what has been written 
on the subjeet it would appear, (1) That 
the East may mean either Arabia, Persia, 
Chaldea, or Parthia, with the provinces 
adjacent. See Judges vi. 3: Isa. xli, 2; 
xlvi. 11: Num. xxiii. 7. Philo speaks of 
“the Eastern nations and their leaders 
the Parthians.” In all these countries 
there were magi, at least persons who in 
the wider sense of the word were now 
known by the name. The words in ver. 2 
seem to point to some land not very near 
Judea, as also the result of Herod’s en- 
quiry as to the date, shewn in “ two 
years old.’ (2) If we place together 
(a) the propheey in Num. xxiv. 17, which 
could hardly be unknown to the Eastern 
astrologers, — and (2) the assertion of 
Suetonius “that there prevailed an an- 


men from the Yeast to Jerusalem, * saying, Where is he 
0 Job13 that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star 


Il. 


eient and consistent opinion in all the 
East, that it was fated that at that time 
those should go forth from Judea who 
should rule the empire :”—and of Taeitus, 
to the same effect and nearly in the same 
words,—and (ce) the prophecy, also likely 
to be known in the East, of the seventy 
weeks in Daniel ix. 24;—we ean, I think, 
be at no loss to understand how any re- 
markable celestial appearance at this time 
should have been interpreted as it was. 
(3) There is no ground for supposing the 
magi to have been fkree in number (as 
first, apparently, by Leo the Great, 4.D. 
450); or to have been kings. The first 
tradition appears to have arisen from the. 
number of their gifts: the second, from 
the propheey in Isa. Ix. 3. Tertullian 
seems to deduce it from the similar pro- 
pheey in Ps. Ixxii. 10, for, he says, the 
Magi were most commonly kings in the 
East. 2. his star] There is a ques- 
tion, whether this expression of the magi, 
we have seen his star, points to any 
miraculous appearance, or to something 
observed in the course of their watehing 
the heavens. Fe irenow the inagi to have 
been devoted to astrology: and on eom- 
paring the linguage of our text with this 
undoubted fact, I eonfess that it appears 
to me the most ingenuous way, fairly to 
take account of that fuet in our exegesis, 
and no to shelter ourselves froin an ap- 
parent difficulty by the hypothesis of a 
miracle, Wherever supernatural agency 
is asserted, or may be reasonably inferred, 
T shall ever be found foremost to insist on 
its recognition, and impugn every device 
of rationalism or semi-rationalism; but it 
does not therefore follow that I should 
consent to attempts, however well meant, 
to introduce miraculous interference where 
it does uot appear to be borne out by the 
narrative. ‘The prineiple on which this 
commentary is conducted, is that of 
honestly endeavouring to ascertain the 
sense of the sacred text, without regard . 
to any preconceived systems, and fearless 
of any possible consequences. And if the 
seientific or historical researches of others 
seein to contribute to this, my readers will 
find them, as far as they have fallen within | 
my observation, made use of for that pur- 
pose. It seems to me that the preliminary 
question for us is, Have we here in the 
saered text a miracle, or have we some 
natural appearanee whieh God in His 
Providence used as a means of indicating 
to the magi the birth of His Son?  Dif- 





2,3. 


in the east, and are come to worship him. 


ferent minds may feel differently as to the 
answer to this question. And, seeing that 
much has been said and written on this 
note in no friendly spirit, I submit that 
it is not for any man to charge another, 
who is as firm) a believer in the facts 
related in the sacred text as he himself 
ean be, with weakening that belief, because 
he feels am honest conviction that it is here 
relating, not a miracle, but a natural ap- 
pearanee. It is, of course, the far safer 
way, as far as reputation is coneerned, to 
introduee miraeculons agency wherever pos- 
sible: but the present Editor aims at truth, 
not popularity. 

Now we learn from astronomical caleu- 
lations, that a remarkable conjunction of 
the planets of our system took place a 
short time before the birth of our Lord. 
In the year of Rome 747, on the 29th of 
May, there was a conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn in the 20th degree of the 
constellation Pisces, close to the first point 
of Aries, whieh was the part of the 
heavens noted in astrological science as 
that in which the signs denoted the great- 
est and most noble events. On the 29th 
of September, in the same year, another 
conjunction of the same planets took place, 
in the 16th degree of Pisces: and on the 
5th of Deeember, a third, in the 15th 
degree of the same sign. Supposing the 
magi to have seen the first of these 
conjunctions, they saw it actually in the 
East; for on the 29th of May ¢f would 
vise 34 hours before sunrise. If they then 
took their journey, and arrived at Jerusa- 
len ina little more than fire months (the 
journey from Babylon took Ezra four 
months, see Ezra vii. 9), if they performed 
the route from Jerusalem to Bethlehem in 
the evening, as is implied, the December 
conjunction, in 15° of Visces, would be 
before them in the direction of Bethlehem, 
14 hour east of the meridian at sunset. 
These circumstanees would seem to form a 
remarkable coincidence with the history in 
our text. They are in no way inconsistent 
with the word star, which eannot surely 
(see below) be pressed to its mere literal 
sense of one single star, hut understood in 
its wider astrological meaning: nor is this 
exphination of the star directing them to 
Bethlehem at all repugnant to the plain 
words of vv. 9%, 10, importing its motion 
from 8.E. towards s.w., the direction of 
Vethlehem. We may further observe, that 
no part of the tert respecting the star, 
asserts, or even implies, a miracle; and 
that the very slight apparent inconsis- 
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tencies with the above explanation are no 
more than the report of the magi them- 
selyes, and the general belief of the age 
would render unavoidable. If this sab- 
servience of the superstitions of astrology 
to the Divine purposes be objected to, we 
may answer with Wetsteim, “ We must 
nifer therefore that these men came to 
their conclusion from the rules of their 
art: which though beyond all doubt futile, 
vain, and delusive, night yet be sometimes 
permitted to hit on a right result. Henee 
appears the wonderful wisdom of God, who 
used the wickedness of nen to bring Joseph 
into Egypt,—who sent the King of Baby- 
lon against the Jews by auguries and 
divinations (Ezek. xxi. 21, 22), and in this 
instance directed the magi to Christ by 
astrology.” 

It may, be remarked that Abarbanel the 
Jew, who knew nothing of ¢Ais conjunc- 
tion, relates it as a tradition, that no con- 
junction could be of mightier import than 
that of Jupiter and Saturn, which planets 
were in conjunetion A.M. 2865, before 
the birth of Moses, in the sign of Pisces ; 
and thenee remarks that that sign was 
the most significant one for the Jevws. 
From this consideration he concludes that 
the conjunction of these planets im that 
sign, in his own time (4.D. 1463), be- 
tokened the near approach of the birth of 
the Messiah. And as the Jews did not 
invent astrology, but learnt it from the 
Chaldeans, this idea, that a conjunction 
in Pisees betokened some great cvent in 
Judea, must have prevailed among Chal- 
dean astrologers. 

It is fair to notice the influence on the 
position maintained in this note of the 
fact which seems to have been substan- 
tiated, that the planets did not, during 
the year B.c. 7, approach each other so as 
to be mistaken by any eye for one star: 
indeed not “ within double the apparent 
diameter of the moon.” I submit, that 
even if this were so, the inference in the 
note remains as it was. The conjunction 
of the two planets, complete or ineom- 
plete, would be that which would bear 
astrological significance, not their looking 
like one star. The two bright planets 
seen in the east,—the two bright planets 
standing over Bethlehem,—these would 
on each oceasion have arrested the atten- 
tion of the magi; and this appearance 
would have been denominated by them his 
star, in the east] i.e. cither in the 
Eastern country from which they came, 
or in the Eastern quarter of the heavens. 
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the king had heard these things, he was troubled, and all 

Jerusalem with him. * And when he had gathered all the 
cheroPNace, Chief priests and scribes of the *people together, he de- 
pak manded of them where Christ should be born. 5 And they 
said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written by the prophet, 6 ¢And thou Bethlehem, & [7x the] 
land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda: 
for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my 
people Israel. 7 Then Herod, when he had privily called 
the wise men, enquired of them diligently what time the 
star appeared. § And he sent them to Bethlehem, and 
said, Go and search diligently for the young child; and 
when ye have found him, bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. ® When they had heard the 
king, they departed ; and, lo, the star, which they saw in 
the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 


d Micag vy. 2. 


where the young child was. 


8 not expressed in the original, 


to worship him] i.e. fo do homage 
to him, n the Eastern fashion of prostra- 
tion. 3. was troubled] Josephus repre- 
sents these troubles as raised by the Phari- 
sees, who prophesied a revolution. Herod, 
as a foreigner and usurper, feared one was 
born King of the Jews: the people, worn 
away by seditions and slaughters, feared 
fresh tumults and wars. There may also 
be a trace of the popular notion that the 
times of the Messiah would be ushered in 
by great tribulations. 4. when 
he had gathered] i. e. says Lightfoot, 
he assembled the Sanhedrim. For the 
Sanhedrim consisting of seventy-one mem- 
bers, and comprising Priests, Levites, 
and Israelites, under the term “ chief 
priests”? are contained the two first of 
these, and under “‘seribes of the people” 
the third. the chief priests are 
most likely the High Priest and those 
of his race,—any who had served the 
office, — and perhaps also the presidents 
of the twenty-four courses (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 6). the scribes consisted of the 
teachers and interpreters of the Divine 
law, the lawyers of St. Luke. But the 
elders of the people are usually men- 
tioned with these two classes as making 
up the Sanhedrim. See ch. xvi. 21; xxvi. 
3, 59. Possibly on this occasion the chief 
priests and scribes only were summoned, 
the question being one of Scripture learn- 
ing. 6. And thou] This is a free 
paray hrase of the propheey in Micah vy. 2. 


10 When they saw the star, 


It must be remembered that though the 
words are the answer of the Sanhedrim 
to Herod, and not a citation of the pro- 
phet by the Evangelist, yet they are 
adopted by the latter as correct. 
princes] or thousands (LXX). The tribes 
were divided into thousands, and the 
names of the thousands inscribed in the 
public records of their respective cities. 
In Judges vi. 15 Gideon says “ Behold my 
thousand is weak in Manasseh” (see 
English version, margin), on which Rabbi 
Kimchi annotates, “Some understand 
Alphi to mean ‘my father,’ as if it 
were Alluph, whose signification is ‘ prince 
or lord.’’”’? And thus, it appears, did the 
Sanhedrim understand the word (which 
is the same) in Mieah vy. 2. The word, 
without points, may mean either “ among 
the thousands,” or “among the princes.” 
out of thee shall come| It has 
been remarked that the singular expres- 
sion, which occurs both in Tacitus and 
Suetonius (see above), “there should go 
forth from Judea,” may have been derived 
from these words of the LXX. 9.] 
stood over may mean ‘over that part of 
Bethlehem where the young child was,’ 
which they might have ascertained by en- 
quiry. Orit may even mean, ‘over the whole 
town of Bethlehem.’ If it is to be under- 
stood as standing over the house, and thus 
indicating to the magi the position of the 
object of their search, the whole incident 
must be regarded as miraculous. But this 
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M And when 
hey were come into the house, they saw the young ehild 
vith Mary his mother, and fell: down, and worshipped 
um: and when they had opened their treasures, they 
presented unto him *eilts; fgold, and ‘frankincense, 
nd myrrh. }? And being warned of God in a dream 
hat they should not return to Herod, they departed 
nto their own country another way. 


hey rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 


And when they 
vere departed, behold, ®//e angel of the Lord appeareth 
o Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young 
hild and his mother, and flee into Keypt, and be thou 
here until T bring thee word: for Herod will seek the 
roung elnid to destroy him. ! When he arose, he took 
he young ehild and his mother by meght, and departed 
nto Egypt: 1° and was there until the death of Herod: 


hat it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 


e Psa. xxii. 10. 
tisa. ly. 6. 


h render, aN, 


s not necessarily implied, even if the 
vords of the text be literally understood ; 
md in a matter like astronomy, where 
sopular language is so universally broad, 
and the Seriptures so generally use popular 
anguage, it is surely not the letter, but 
the spirit of the narrative with which we 
ire concerned. 11. with Mary| No 
stress must be laid on the omission of 
Joseph here. In the parallel acconnt as 
regarded the shepherds, in Luke ii. 16, he 
is mentioned. I would rather regard the 
omission here as Indieating a simple matter 
of fact, and contributing to shew the 
truthfulness of the narrative:—that Joseph 
happened not to be present at the time. 
If the meaning of the house is to he pressed 
(as in a matter of detail I think it should), 
it will confirm the idea that Joseph and 
Mary, probably under the idea that the 
child was to be brought up at Bethlehem, 
dwelt there some time after the Nativity. 
Epiphanius supposes that Mary was at 
this time on a visit to her kindred at 
Bethichem (possibly at a Passover) as 
much as two years after our Lord’s birth. 
But if Mary had kindred at Bethlehem, 
how could she be so ill-provided with 
lodging, and have (as is implied in Luke 
i. 7) sought accommodation at an inn ? 
And the supposition of two years having 
elapsed, derived probably from the “ tieo 
years old” of ver. 16, will involve us in 
considerable difficulty. There scems to be 
no reason why the magi may not have 
come within the forty days before the 


Purification, which itself may have taken 
place in the interval between their de- 
parture and Herod’s diseovery that they 
had mocked him. No objection can be 
raised to this view from the ‘ two years 
old”? of ver. 16: see note there. The gene- 
ral idea is, that the Purification was pre- 
vious to the visit of the magi. Being 
persuaded of the historic reality of these 
narratives of Matt. and Luke, we shall 
find no difficulty in also believing that, 
were we acquainted with all the events as 
they happened, their reconcilement would 
be an easy matter ; whereas now the two 
independent aceounts, from not being 
aware of, seem to exelnde one another. 
This will often be the case in ordinary life; 
e.g. in the giving of evidence. And no- 
thing can more satisfactorily shew the 
veracity and independence of the nar- 
rators, where their testimony to the main 
facts, as in the present case, is consen- 
tient. treasures | chests or bales, in 
which the gifts were carried during their 
journey. The ancient Fathers were fond 
of tracing in the gifts symbolical mean- 
ings: “as to the king, the gold: as to one 
who was to die, the myrrh: as to a god, 
the frankincense.” Origen, against Celsns ; 
and similarly Trenwus. We cannot con- 
clude from these gifts that the magi came 
from Arabia,—as they were common to 
all the East. Strabo says that the best 
frankincense comes from the borders of 
Persia. 
13—23.] FLicut INTO EGyPt. 
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g Hos. xi.1. 


i »eader, borders: see ch. iv. 13, where the word in the original is the same. 


13.]| The command was immediate; and 
Joseph made no delay. He must be un- 
derstood, on aceount of “by night” below, 
as having arisen the same night and de- 
parted forthwith. Egypt, as near, as @ 
Roman province and independent of Herod, 
and much inhabited by Jews, was an easy 
and convenient refuge. 15. Out of 
Egypt] This citation shews the almost 
universal application in the N. T. of the 
prophetic writings to the expected Mes- 
siah, as the general antitype of all the 
events of the typical dispensation. We 
shall have occasion to remark the same 
again and again in the course of the Gos- 
pels. It seems to have been a received 
axiom of interpretation (whieh has, by its 
adoption in the N. T., received the sanc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit Himself, and now 
stands for our gnidanee), that the subject 
of all allusions, the represented in all 
parables and dark sayings, was He who was 
to come, or the circumstances attendant 
on His advent and reign.—The words 
are written in Hosea of the children of 
fsrael, and are rendered from the Hebrew. 
—A similar expression with regard to 
Israel is found in Exod. iv. 22, 23. that 
it might be fulfilled must not be ex- 
plained away: it never denotes the event 
or mere result, but always the purpose. 

16.) Josephus makes no mention 
of this slaughter; nor is it likely that he 
would have done. Probably no great 
number of ehildren perished in so small a 
place as Bethlehem and its neighhourhood. 
The modern objections to this narrative 
may be answered best by remembering 
the monstrous character of this tyrant, 
of whom Josephus asserts, “a dark choler 
seized on him, maddening him against 
all.” Herod had marked the way to his 
throne, and_ his reign itself, with blood; 
had murdered his wife and three sons 
(the last just about this time); and was 
likely enough, in blind fury, to have made 
no enquiries, but given the savage order 
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the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my son, 
16 Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the 
wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew 
all the ehildren that were in Bethlehem, and in all the 
i cousts thereof, from two years old and under, according to 
the time whieh he had diligently enquired of the wise men. 
17 Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
hJea.xsxi.l5. prophet, saying, 18>In Rama was there a voice heard, 
k [lamentation and] weeping, 






and great mourning, Rachel 
E omit. 


at once.— Besides, there might have been 
a reason for not making enquiry, but. 
rather taking the course he did, which 
was sure, as he thought, to answer the 
end, without divulging the purpose. The 
word “ privily” in ver. 7 seems to favour 
this view. was mocked] The Evan- 
gelist is speaking of Herod’s view of the 
matter. the borders thereof] The 
word coasts is the common rendering of 
the Greek horia in the A. V. It does not 
imply any bordering on a sea shore, but 
is an old use for parts, or neighbourhood, 
as céfe in French. See margin of A. V. 
the borders thereof will betoken the: 
insulated houses, and hamlets, which be- 
longed to the territory of Bethlehem. 
from two years old] This expression must 
not be taken as any very certain indication 
of the time when the star did actually 
appear. The addition and under implies 
that there was uncertainty in Herod’s 
mind as to the age pointed out; and if so, 
why might not the jealous tyrant, al- 
though he had accurately ascertained the 
date of the star’s appearing, have taken a 
range of time extending before as well 
as after it, the more surely to attain 
his point ? 17. that which was 
spoken by Jeremy] Apparently, an accom- 
modation of the prophecy in Jer. xxxi. 15, 
which was originally written of the Baby- 
lonish captivity. We must not draw any 
fanciful distinetion between “then was 
fulfilled’? and “that might be fulfilled,” 
but rather seek our explanation in the 
acknowledged systein of prophetic inter- 
pretation among the Jews, still extant in 
their rabbinical books, and now sanctioned 
to us by N. T. usage; at the same time 
remembering, for our caution, how little 
even now we understand of the full bear- 
ing ot prophetic and typical words and 
acts. None of the expressions of this pro- 
phecy must be closely and literally pressed, 
‘Lhe link of connexion seems to be Bachel’s 
sepulchre, which (Gen, xxxv. 19: see also 
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veepng for her children, and would not be comforted, 
gecause they are not. 1 But when Herod was dead, be- 
101d, an angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph 
n Egypt, 7° saying, Arise, and take the young child and 
us mother, and go ito the land of Israel: for they are 
lead which sought the young child’s life. 7! And he 
rose, and took the young child and his mother, and came 
nto the land of Israel. 7? But when he heard that Arche- 
aus did reign } 72 Judea in the room of his father Herod, 
1¢ was afraid to go thither: ™ votwithstanding heme warned 
of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of Gali- 
ee: * and he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: 
hat it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 


1] 


bhets, ! He shall be called a Nazarene. 


1 vender, OVeY, 


lL Sam. x. 2) was ‘in the way to Beth- 
'ehem ;? and from that circumstance, per- 
aaps, the inhabitants of that place are 
called her children. We must also take 
nto account the close relation between 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which 
aad Jong subsisted. Ramah was six miles 
(0 the xorth of Jerusalem, in the tribe of 
Benjamin (Jer. xl. 1: « Er-Ram, marked 
oy the village and green patch cn its 
summit, the most conspicuous object from 
2 distance in the approach to Jernsalem 


from the South, is certainly “Ramah of 


993 


Benjamin. Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 213; so that neither must this 
part of the propheey be strictly taken. 
20. for they are dead] The plural 

here is not merely idiomatic, nor for 
lenity and forbearance, in speaking of 
a5 done but perhaps a citation from 
Exod. iv. 19, where the same words are 
spoken ie Moses, or betokens, not the 1um- 
ber, but the category. Herod the Great 
died of a dreadful disease at Jericho, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and the thirty- 
eighth of his reign, 4.U.c. 750. 22. | 
ARCHELAUS was the son of Herod by 
Malthaee, a Samaritan woman: he was 
brought up at Rome; suceceded his father, 
but never had the title of king, only that 
of Ethnarch, with the government of Idu- 
mia, Judwa, and Samaria, the rest of his 
father’s dominions being divided between 
his brothers Philip and Antipas. But, 
(1) very likely the word rezgz is here used 
in the wider meaning :—(2) Archelaus did, 
in the beginning of his reign, give out and 
regard himself as king: (3) in ch. xiv. 9, 
Herod the Tetrarch is called the King.— 


i see note. 
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In the ninth year of his government Arche- 
laus was dethroned, for having governed 
cruelly the Jews and Samaritans, who sent 
an embassy to Rome against him, and he was 
banished to Vienne, in Gaul. This account 
gives rise to some difficulty as compared 
with St. Luke’s history. It would cer- 
tainly, on a first view, appear that this 
EK vangelist was not aware that Nazareth 
had heen before this the abode of Joseph 
and Mary. And it is no real objection to 
this, that he elsewhere calls Nazareth “Z/is 
country,” ch. xi. 54,57. It is perhaps just 
possible that St. Matthew, writing for 
Jews, although well aware of the previous 
circumstances, may not have given them 
a place in his history, but made the birth 
at Bethlehem the prominent point, seeing 
that his account begins at the birth (ch. i. 
18), and does not localize what took place 
before it, which is merely inserted as sub- 
servient to that great leading event. If 
this view be correct, all we pull expect 
is, that his narrative would contain o- 
thing inconsistent with the facts related in 
Luke; which we find to be the ease.—I 
should prefer, however, believing, as more 
consistent with the fair and conscientious 
interpretation of our text, that St. Mat- 
thew himself was not aware ot the events 
related in Luke i. if., and wrote under the 
nnpression that Bethlehem was the original 
dwelling-place of Joseph and Mary.  Cer- 
tainly, dad we only his Gospel, this infer- 
ence from it would universally be made. 

turned aside must not be pressed into the 
service of reconciling the two accounts by 
being rendered ‘returned y? for the same 
word is used (ver. 14) of the journey to 
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III. 1 In those days came John the Baptist, preaching 


zy 23. that it might be fulfilled] 
These words refer to the d?vine purpose in 
the event, not to that of Joseph in bring- 
ing it about. which was spoken by 
the prophets} These words are nowhere 
verbatim to be found, nor is this asserted 
by the Evangelist; but that the sense of 
the prophets is such. In searching for 
such sense, the following hypotheses have 
been made—none of them satisfactory :— 
(1) Euthymius says, “ Do not enquire what 
prophets said this: for you will not find 
out: becanse many of the prophetic books 
have perished, some in the captivities, some 
by neglect of the Jews, some also by foul 
play.” So also Chrysostom and others. 
But the expression “by the prophets” 
seems to have a wider bearing than is thus 
implied. (2) Others say, the general sense 
of the prophets is, that Christ should be 
a despised person, as the inhabitants of 
Nazareth were (John i. 47). But surely 
this part of the Messiah’s prophetic cha- 
racter is not general or prominent enough, 
in the absence of any direct verbal con- 
nexion with the word in our text, to found 
such an interpretation on: nor, on the 
other hand, does it appear that an inha- 
bitant of Nazareth, as such, was despised ; 
only that the obscurity of the town was, 
both by Nathanael and the Jews, con- 
trasted with our Lord’s claims. (3) The 
Nazarites of old were men holy and con- 
secrated to God; e.g. Samson (Judg. xiii. 
5), Samuel (1 Sam. i. 11), and to this the 
words are referred by Tertullian, Jerome, 
and others. But (a) our Lord did not (like 
John the Baptist) lead a life in accordance 
with the Nazarite vow, but drank wine, 
&e., and set himself in marked contrast 
with John in this very particular (ch. xi. 
18, 19); and (2) the word here is not 
Nazarite, but Nazarene, denoting an in- 
habitant of Nazareth. (4) There may be 
an allusion to the Hebrew “ Netser,” a 
branch, by which name our Lord is called 
in Isa. xi. 1, and from which word it ap- 
pears that the name Nazareth is probably 
derived. So “learned Hebrews” men- 
tioned by Jerome on Isa. xi. 1, and others. 
But this word is only nsed in the place 
cited; and in by far the more precise pro- 
phecies of the Branch, Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12: 
Jer. xxili. 5; xxxiii. 15, and Isa. tv. 2, the 
word “ Tsemach” is used.—I leave it, there- 
fore, as an unsolved difficulty. 

Cuap, IH. 1—-12.] Preacuine ann 
BAPTISM oF JoWN. Mark i.1—8; Luke iit. 
1—17 (John i. 6-—28). Here the synoptic 
narrative (i.e. the narrative common to the 
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three Evangelists) begins, its extent being 
the same as that specified by Peter in Acts 
i. 22, ‘from the baptisin of John unto that 
same day that He was taken up from us’ 
For a comparison of the narratives in the 
various sections, see notes on St. Mark. 
In this Gospel, I have generally confined 
myself to the subject-matter. 1. In 
those days] The last matter mentioned was 
the dwelling at Nazareth; and though we 
must not take the connexion strictly as 
implying that Joseph dwelt there all the 
intermediate thirty years, “those days”’ 
must be understood to mean that we take 
up the persons of the narrative where we 
left them; i.e. dwelling at Nazareth. 


came] literally, comes forward—‘ makes 


his appearance.’ Euthymius asks the ques- 
tion, whence? and answers it, from the 
recesses of the wilderness. But this can 
hardly be, owing to the ‘in the wilder- 
ness” following. The verb is used abso- 
lutely. The title “John the Baptist” shews 
that St. Matthew was writing for those 
who well knew John the Baptist as an 
historical personage. Josephus, in men- 
tioning him, calls him “ Johu who is called 
the Baptist.” John was strictly speaking 
a prophet; belonging to the legal dispensa- 
tion ; a rebuker of sin, and preacher of 
repentance. The expression in St. Luke, 
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“the word of God came to John,” is the - 


usual formula for the divine commission of 
the Prophets (Jer. i. 1: Ezek. vi. 1; vii. 1, 
&e.). And the effect of the Holy Spirit on 
Jolin was more in accordance with the O.T. 
than the N. T. inspiration; more of a 
sudden overpowering influence, as in the 
Prophets, than a gentle indwelling mani- 
fested through the individual character, 
as in the Apostles and Evangelists.—The 
baptism of John was of a deeper signi- 
ficance than that usual among the Jews 
in the case of proselytes, and formed an 
integral part of his divinely appointed 
office. It was emphatically the baptism of 
repentance (Luke iii. 3), but not that of 
regeneration (Titus iii. 5). We find in 
Acts xvill, 24—26; xix. 1—7, accounts of 
persons who had received the baptism of 
John, who believed, and (in Apollos’s case) 
taught accurately the things (i. e. facts) 
concerning the Lord; but required in- 
struction (in doctrine), and rebaptizing in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. Whether the 
baptism practised by the disciples before 
the Resurrection was of the same kind, and 
required this renewal, is uncertain. The 
fact of our Lord Himself having received 
baptism from John, is decisive against the 
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in the wilderness of Judiea, * and saying, } Repent ye: 
heaven is at hand. 
by the prophet Esaias, saying, * The 


for the kingdom of 
that was spoken of 
voice of one erying 


of the Lord, make his paths straight. 
John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a 'leathern 
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in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
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jin the three 
Gospels, 
often: but 
neither verb 
nor substan- 
tive are used 
hy St. John, 

k Isa. xh3, 


3 For this is he 


4 And the same 


12 Kings i. 8. 


xirdle about his los; and his meat was locusts and wild 


honey. 
and all the region round about 


dentity of the two rites, as also against 
vhe idea derived from Acts xix. J, that 
John used the formula “ZL bapéize thee in 
the name of Him who is to come.” his 
vhole mission was ealculated, in aeeord- 
ince with the office of the law, which gives 
she knowledge of sin (Rom. ii. 20), to 
sring men’s ininds into that state in which 
che Redeemer invites them (ch. xi. 28), 
as weary and heavy laden, to come to Him, 

in the wilderness] Where also he 
aad been brought up, Luke i. 80. This 
cract was not strictly a deseré, but thinly 
seopled, and abounding in pastures for 
This wilderness answers to “all 
the country round about Jordan” in Luke 
iit. 3. See note on ch. iv. 1. 2. Repent | 
Used by the Baptist in the O.T. sense of 
‘urning to God as Ilis people, from the 
spiritual idolatry and typical adultery in 
Vhich the faithless among the Jews were 
nvolved. This, of course, included personal 
mendment in individuals. See Luke iii. 
LO—1-4. Josephus describes John as “com- 
nanding the Jews to practise virtue, and 
ustice totheir neighbour,and piety towards 
dod, and thus to reecive his baptism.” 

the kingdom of heaven | An expres- 
sion peculiar in the N. T. to St. Matthew. 
[he more usual one is “the Aingdom of 
God:” but “the Kingdom of heaven” is 
romimion in the Rabbinical writers, who do 
10t however, except in one or two places, 
nean by it the reign of the Messiah, but 
the Jewish veligion—the theocracy. Still, 
rom the use of it by St. Matthew here, 
ind in ch. iv. 17, x. 7, we may conclude 
chat it was used by the Jews, and under- 
stood, to mean fhe advent of the Christ, 
robably from the prophecy in Dan. ii. #4; 
fit, 13, Lb, 27. 3. For this is he] 
Not the words of the Baptist, meaning 
‘for I am he,” as in John i. 23, but of the 
Evangelist; and “is” is not for “was,” 
yut is the prophetic present, representing 
ro us the place which the Baptist fills in 
the divine purposes. Of for, Bengel says 
vell, that it gives the cause why Joln 































5 Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judieva, 


Jordan, ®& and were bap- 


then eame forward, as deseribed in ver. 1, 
2, viz. beeause it had been thus predicted. 
—The primary and literal application of 
this prophecy to ¢he return from captivity 
is very doubtful. If it ever had such an 
application, we may safely say that its pre- 
dictions were so imperfectly and) sparingly 
fulfilled in that return, or any thing which 
followed it, that we are necessarily directed 
onward to its greater fulfilment—the an- 
nouneement of the kingdom of Christ. 
Euthymius remarks, that the ways and 
paths of the Lord are men’s souls, which 
must be cleared of the thorns of passion 
and the stones of sin, and thus made 
straight and level for His approach. 
4. And the same John] rather, now John 
himself, recalling the reader from the pro- 
phetic testimony, to the person of John. 
As John was the Elias of propheey, so we 
find in his outward attire a striking simi- 
larity to Elias, who was “an hairy man, 
and girt with a girdle of leather about his 
loius.’? 2 Kings i. 8 The garment of 
eamel’s hair was not the camel’s skin with 
the hair on, which would be too heavy to 
wear, but raiment woven of camel's hair. 
From Zech. xiii. -4, it seems that sucha 
dress was known as the prophetic garb: 
‘neither shall they (the prophets) wear a 
rough garment to deceive.’ locusts | 
There is no difficulty here. The locust, 
permitted to be eaten, Levit. xi, 22, was 
used as food by the lower orders in Judwa, 
and mentioned by Strabo and Pliny as 
eaten by the .Ethiopians, and by many 
other anthors, as articles of food. Jerome 
mentions it as the enstom in the East and 
Libya: and Shaw found locusts eaten by 
the Moors in Barbary. (Travels, p. 161.) 
wild honey] See 1 Sam. xiv. 25. 
Here again there is no need to suppose 
any thing else meant but honey made by 
wild bees. Schulz found such honey in 


this very wilderness in our own time. See 
Psalm) Ixxxi. 16: Judg. xiv. 8S: Deut. 


xxxii. 13. 5. | all the region round about 
Jordan means all the neighbourhood of 


Lt 


tized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 
saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees come to hi 
baptism, he said unto them, ™ O ® geverafion of vipers, wh« 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 


he 


m ch. xii. 4; 
XXili. 33- 
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Jordan not included in “ Jerusalem and 
Juda” before mentioned. Parts of Perma, 
Samaria, Galilee, and Gaulonitis come under 
this denomination.—There need be no sur- 
prise at such multitudes going oat to 
John. The nature of his aunouncement, 
coupled with the prevalent expectation of 
the time, was enough to produce this 
effect. See, as strictly consistent with this 
account, chap. xi. 7-—15. 6. were 
baptized] When men were admitted as 
proselytes, three rites were performed— 
circumcision, baptisin, and oblation ; when 
women, two—baptism and oblation. The 
baptism was administered in the day-time, 
by immersion of the whole person; and 
while standing in the water the proselyte 
was instrueted in certain portions of the 
law. The whole families of proselytes, in- 
eluding infants, were baptized. It is most 
probable that Jolmn’s baptism in outward 
form resembled that of proselytes. See 
above, on ver. 1. Some deny that the pro- 
selyte baptism was in use before the time 
of John: but the contrary has been gene- 
rally supposed, and maintained. Indeed 
the baptism or lustration of a proselyte on 
admission would follow, as a matter of 
course, by analogy from the constant legal 
praetice of lustration after all unclean- 
nesses: and it is difficult to imagine a 
time when it would not be in use. Be- 
sides, it is highly improbable that the 
Jews should have borrowed the rite from 
the Christians, or the Jewish hierarchy 
from John. confessing their sins | 
From the form and expression, this does 
not seem to have been merely ‘shewing a 
contrite spirit,’ ‘confessing themselves sin- 
ners, but a particular and individual con- 
fession ; not, however, made privately to 
John, but before the people: sce his ex- 
hortation to the various classes in Luke iii. 
10—15: nor in every case, but in those 
which required it. 7. Pharisees and 
Sadducees] These two sects, according to 
Josephus, Antt. xiii. 5. 9, originated at the 
same period, under Jonathan the High 
Priest (B.c. 159-144). The PHARISEEs, 
deriving their name probably from “ Pa- 
rash,” ‘he separated,’ took for their dis- 
tinctive practice the strict observance of 
the law and all its requirements, written 
and oral. They had great power over the 
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7 But whe 
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people, and are numbered by Josephus, as 
being, about the time of the death of Heroc 
the Great, above 6000. We find in the 
Gospels the Pharisees the most constan 
opponents of our Lord, and His discourses 
frequently directed against them. The 
character of the sect as a whole was hypo- 
crisy; the outside acknowledgment and 
honouring of God and his law, ‘but inward 
and practical denial of Him; which ren- 
dered them the enemies of the simplicity 
and genuineness which characterized ou 
Lord’s teaching. Still, among them were 
undoubtedly pions and worthy men, honour- 
ably distinguished from the mass of the' 
sect; John iii. 1: Actsv.3-4. The various 
points of their religious and moral belief 
will be treated of as they occur in the text 
cf the Gospels. The SADDUCEES are 
said to have derived their name from one 
Sadok, about the time of Alexander the 
Great (B.c. 323): but they were named! 
from the Hebrew Tsaddik, righteousness, 
more probably. They rejected all tradi- 
tion, but did not, as some have supposed, 
confine their eanon of Scripture to the 
Pentatench. The denial of a future state: 
does not appear to have been an original 
tenet of Sadduceism, but to have sprung 
from its abuse. The particular side of 
religionism represented by the Sadducees 
was bare literal moral contormity, without 
auy higher views or hopes. They thus 
escaped the dangers of tradition, but fell 
into deadness antl worldliness, and a denial 
of spiritual influence. While our Lord was 
on earth, this state of mind was very pre- 
valent among the educated classes through- 
out the Roman empire; and most of the 
Jews of rank and station were Sadducces. 
—The two sects, mutually hostile, are 
found frequently in the Gospels united 
in opposition to our Lord (see ch. xvi. 1, 
6, 11; xxii. 23, 34; also Acts iv. 1); the 
Pharisees representing hypocritical super- 
stition; the Sadducees, carnal unbelief. 
come] It would appear here as 
if these Pharisees and Sadducees came 
with others, and because others did, with- 
out any worthy motive, and they were 
probably deterred by his rebuke from 
undergoing baptism at his hands. We 
know, from Luke vii. 80, that the Phari- 
sees in general ‘iere not baptized of him? 


—12. oad Be 


wrth therefore fruits meet for repentance : 
> say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our " father : 
say unto you, that God ts able of these stones 
10 And now © [adso] the ax is 


ris 
p einldren unto Abraham. 
uid unto the root of the trees: 
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2 and think not 


n a vill. 33, 


to raise 


therefore °every tree which °¢h vii. 19. 


Jolin xv. 6, 


ringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and east into 


ae fire, 
nee: 


" T indeed baptize you with water unto repeni- 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 


those shoes L am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize vou 
rith the Holy Ghost, and with fire: !° whose fan is in his 
and, and he will throughly purge his floor, and gather 


O omit. 


the wrath to come! The reference 
* John’s ministry to the prophecy con- 
earning Elias, Mal. iil. 1; iv. (Mark i. 2), 
‘ould naturally suggest to men’s minds 
the wrath to come’ there also foretold. 
5 was the general expectation of the 
ews that troublous times would accoin- 
any the appearance ot the Messiah. 
ohn is now speaking in the true cha- 
acter of a prophet, foretelling the wrath 
yon to he poured on the Jewish nation. 
] therefore expresses an inference from 
aeir apparent intention of fleeing from 
ae wrath to come: q.d. ‘if you are 
rally so minded,’. . . 9. think not 
say] Not merely equivalent to “say not?” 
ut, Do not fancy you may say, &c. ‘The ex- 
ression to say within yourselves, as simi- 
a re pee in Scripture (ag. Ps. x 
11; xiv. 1: Ecel. i. 16; ii. 15, ‘al. fr ae is 
sed to signify the act by which outward 
‘rcumstances are turned into thoughts 
f the mind. of these stones} The 
‘ebbles or shingle on the beach of the 
ordan. He possibly referred to Isa. li. 
, 2. This also is prophetic, of the ad- 
jission of the Gentile church. See Rom. 
', 16: Gal. iii. 29. Or we may take the 
aterpretation which Chry sotote prefers, 
dso referring to Isa. li. 1, 2: Think not 
hat your perishing will leave Abrahain 
yithout children: for God is able to 
tise him up children eren from stones, as 
ile created man out of dust at the begin- 
hing. The present tenses, “is laid,” 
ts cut down,” imply the law, or habit, 
yhich now and heneeforward, in the 
‘ingdom of heaven prevails: ‘from this 
yme it is soe 11. whose shoes, Ce. ] 
Mightfoot shews that it was the token 
6 a slave having become his master’s pro- 
erty, to foose his shoe, to fie the same, 
r to carry the necessary articles for him 
> the bath. The expressions therefore in 








| 
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ar 


all the Gospels amount to the same. 

with the Holy Ghost, and with fire} This 
was literally fulfilled at the day of Pente- 
cost: but Origen aud others refer the 
words to the baptism of the righteous by 
the Holy Spirit, and of the wiched by fire. 
Thave no doubt that this is a mistake in 
the present case, though apparently (to 
the superficial reader) borne out by ver. 12. 
The double symbolic reference of tire, else- 
where found, e.g. Mark ix. 50, as purify- 
ing the good und consuming the evil, 
though illustrated by these verses, is 
hardly to be pressed into the interpreta- 
tion of fire in this verse, the prophecy 
here being solely of that higher and more 
perfect baptisin to which that of John was 
a mere introduction. To separate off 
‘with the Holy Ghost’ as belonging to one 
set of persons, and “with fire” as belonging 
to another, when both are united in “you,” 
isin the last degree harsh, besides intro- 
ducing confusion into the whole. The 
members of comparison in this verse are 
strictly parallel to one another: the dap- 
tism by water, the end of which is “7e- 
pentance,” a mere transition state, a note 
of preparation,—and the Laptism by the 
Holy Ghost and fire, the end of which is 
(ver. 12) sanctification, the entire aim 
and purpose of man’s ereation and re- 
newal. Thus the official superiority of 
the Redeemer (which is all that our Evan- 
gelist here deals with) is fully brought 
out. The superiority of nature and pre- 
existence is reserved for the fuller and more 
dogmatic account in Jolin i. 12. 
whose fan, &e.] In the Rabbinical work 
Midrash Tehillim, on VPs. ii., the same 
figure is found: “The winnowing is at 
hand: they throw the straw into the fire, 
the chaif to the wind, but preserve the 
wheat in the floor; so the nations of the 
world shall be the conflagration of a fur- 
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his wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff 


with unquenechable fire. 


tw 
wy 
-* 


p ch. ii. 


to be baptized of him. 


13 Then cometh Jesus ? from Galilee to Jordan unto John, 
14 But John forbad him, saying, I 


have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? 
15 And Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so 
now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all mghteousness, 


naee: but Israel alone shall be preserved.” 
his floor] i.e. the contents of the barn- 
floor. Thus in Job xxxix. 12, “he will 
bring home thy seed, and gather thy 
barw” (literally). Or perhaps owing to 
the verb (shall cleanse from one end to the 
other), the floor itse/f, which was an open 
hard-trodden space in the middle of the 
field. See “The Land and the Book,” p. 
538 ff, where there is an illustration. 
“Very little use is now made of the faz, 
but I have seen it employed to purge the 
floor of the refuse dust, which the owner 
throws away as useless,” p. 540. 
chaff] Not only the chaff, but also the 
straw; see reff: ‘all that is not wheat.’ 
13—17.] JESUS HIMSELF BAPTIZED BY 
mim. Mark i. 9—11: Luke iii. 21, 22. 
It does not appear exactly when the bap- 
tisin of our Lord took place. If the com- 
parative age of the Baptist is taken into 
aceount, we should suppose it to have been 
about six months after this latter began 
his ministry. But this is no sure guide. 
The place was Bethany (the older read- 
ing), beyoud Jordan; John. i. 28. 
13. to be baptized} Why should our Lord, 
who was without sin, have come to a 
baptisin of repentance? Because He was 
made sin for us: for which reason also 
He suffered the eurse of the law. It be- 
came Him, being zz the likeness of sinful 
flesh, to go through those appointed rites 
and puritications which belonged to that 
flesh. There is no more strangeness in 
His having been baptized by Jchn, than 
in His keeping the Passovers. The one 
rite, as the other, belonged to sinaers— 
and among the transgressors He was 
numbered. The prophetie words in Ps. xl. 
12, spoken in the person of our Lord, indi- 
eate, in the midst of sinlessness, the most 
profound apprehension of the sins of’ that 
nature which He took upon him. I eannot 
suppose the baptism to have been sought 
hy our Lord merely fo houour Joka, or as 
knowiug that it would be the occasion of a 
divine recognition of his Messiahship, and 
thus pre-ordained by God: but boad fide, 
as bearing the intirmities and carrying the 
sorrows of mankind, and thus beginning 


here the triple baptism of water, fire, and 
blood, two parts of which were now ae- 
complished, and of the third of whieh He 
himself speaks, Luke xii. 50, and the be- 
loved Apostle, 1 John v. 8.—His baptism, 


as it was our Lord’s closing aet of obe- 


dienee under the Law, in His hitherto 


coneealed life of legal submission, His 


fulfilling all righteousness, so was His 


solemn inauguration and anointing for the 
higher official life of mediatorial satisfac-_ 
tion which was ow opening upon Him, » 


See Rom. i. 3, 4. 
that the working ont of perfect righteous- 
ness in our flesh by the entire and spotless 


We must not forget - 


keeping of God’s law (Deut. vi. 25), was, ~ 
in the main, accomplished during the - 


thirty years previous to our Lord’s official | 
14. forbad] Rather, tried ° 


ministry. 
to hinder: the word implies the active 
and earnest preventing, with the gesture, 
or hand, or voiee. There is only an ap- 
parent meonsistency between the speech 
of John in this sense, and the assertion 
made by him in John i. 33, <I knew him 
not.’ Let us regard the matter in this 
light :—John begins his ministry by a 
commission from God, who also admo- 
nishes him, that He, whose Forerunner he 
was, would be in time revealed to him by 
a special sign. Jesus comes to be bap- 
tized by him. From the nature of his 


relationship to our Lord, he could not but | 


know those events whieh had aeeompanied 
his birth, and his subsequent life of holy 
and unblamable purity and sanctity. My 
impression from the words of this verse 
certainly is, that he regarded Him as the 
Messiah. Still, his belief wanted that 
full and entire assuranee whieh the oecur- 
rence of the predicted sign gave him, 
which the word knew implies, and which 
wonld justify him in announcing Him to 
his disciples as the Lamb of God. 

15. now] The exact meaning is difficult. 
Tt cannot well be that which the A. Y. at 
first sight gives, that something was to be 
done ow, ineonsistent with the aetual and 
hereafter-to-be-manifested relation of the 
two persons. Rather—‘ though what has 
been said (ver. 14) ts true, yet the time is 
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Then he suffered him. 


Tand lo a? voice from heaven, s 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
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6 And Jesus, when he was bap- 

ized, went up straightway out of the water: and, lo, the * sit" 
eavens Were opened unto him, and he saw Ithe Spirit of 
xod descending like a dove P[, and] hehting upon hin : 
saying, 


Ina. xi.? 
Txt. 
Luke iv.17f 
John iii, 34. 
r John xii. 28. 
net ii.7. Isa. 
xlii. 1: ch. 
sy %6 3 xii. 18, xvii. 
°'This is my 'beloved a os 
t Eph, i. 6. 
Col. i. 13. 
2 Pet. i. 17. 


P omitted by some of our earliest MSS, 


ot come for that :—as yet, now, are we 
n another relation (viz. our Lord as the 
ulfiller of the law, John as a minister of 
i), therefore suffer it. “This ‘now’ is 
aoken from the Lord’s foreknowledge, 
iat this relation of subjection to John 
ras only temporary, and that hereafter 
aeir relative situations would be in- 
verted.” Meyer. Stier remarks that now 
ras fulfilled the prophetic announcement 
Ras. x17 38. us] not for me, but 
x meand thee. I cannot help thinking 
nat this word glances at the relationship 
ad previous acknowledged destinations of 
ae speakers. It has however a wider 
nse, as spoken by Him who is now first 
ming forth officially as the Son of Jan, 
Pending over all those whose baptism 
Hants fren in his likeness, Rom. vi. 
ghteousness] requirements of the law. 
2e ch. vi. 1, where the sense is general, 
» here. 16, baptized] On this ac- 
vant I would make the following remarks. 
) The appearance and voice seem to have 
>en manifested to our Lord and the Bap- 
st only. They may have been alone at the 
me: or, if not, we have an instance in Acts 
7, of such an appearance being confined 
+ one person, while the others present were 
1eonscious of it. We ean hardly however, 
ith some of the Fathers, say, that it 
as “a spiritual beholding,” — or that 
the appearance was a vision, not reality.” 
) The Holy Spirit descended not only in 
je manner of a dove, but in bodily shape 
) Luke): which I cannot understand in 
: y but the literal sense, as THE BODILY 
{APE OF A DOVE, seen by the Baptist. 
rere can be no objection to this, the 
caight for rward interpretation of the nar- 
tive, which does not equally apply to 
e Holy Spirit being visible at all, which 
sn bimselt asserts Him to have been 
‘ohn i, 32—34), even more expressly 
an is eee here. Why the Creator 
wirit may not have assumed an organized 
dy bearing symbolieal meaning, as well 
any other material form, does not seem 
ar. This was the ancient, and is the 
ly honest interpretation. All the mo- 
% explanations of the “like a dove,” as 
porting the manner of coming down, 
Vou. I. 


belong to the vain rationalistie attempt to 
reduce down that which is miraculous. The 
express assertion of St. Luke, and the fact 
that all four Evangelists have used the 
same expression, which they would not 
have done if it were a mere medium of com- 
parison, are surely a sufficient refutation of 
this rationalizing (and, I may add, blun- 
dering) inter pretation. (3) Two eircum- 
stances may be noticed respecting the man- 
ner of the descent of the Spirit : it was, as 
a dove :—the Spirit as manifested in our 
Lord was gentle and benign. This was not 
a sudden and temporary descent of the 
Spirit, but a permanent though special 
anointing of the Saviour for his holy office. 
It ‘abode upon Him,’ John i. 32. And 
from this moment His ministry and media- 
torial work (in the active official sense) 
begins. Immediately, the Spirit carries 
Him away to the wilderness: the day of 
His return thence (possibly ; but see notes 
on John i. 29) John points Him out as the 
Lamb of God: then follows the calling of 
Andrew, Peter, Philip, and Nathanael, and 
the third day after is the first miracle at 
the marriage in Cana. But we must not 
imagine any change in the nature or person 
of our Lord to have taken place at his bap- 
tism. The anointing and erowning are but 
signs of the official assumption of the power 
which the king has by a right independent 
of, and higher than these. (4) The whole 
narrative is in remarkable parallelism with 
that of the Transfiguration. There we have 
our Lord supernaturally glorified in the 
presence of two. great prophetic personages, 
Moses and Elias, who speak of His decease, 
—on the journey to which He forthwith 
sets out (eh. xvii. 22, compared with xix. 
1); and accompanied by the same testi- 
mony of the voice from heaven, uttering 
the same words, with an addition accordant 
with the truth then symbolized. (5) In 
connexion with apocryphal additions, the 
following are not without interest: When 
Jesus had gone down to the water, a flame 
was lit up in the Jordan: and when He 
had come up from the water, lo, the 
heavens, &c. See also, my Greek Test. 
on this passage. 
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useei Kings = TV, 1 Then was Jesus "led up of the spirit into the wil- 
Fek-ill4 A eonoss to be tempted of the devil. ® And when he had 
v see note. 


vfasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterward an 


hungred. 3 And when the tempter came to him, he said, 


If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be | 
4 But he answered and said, It is written, 


made bread. 


w Devz. viii W Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 


Cnap. IV. 1—11.] TEMPTATION OF 
Jests. Mark i. 12,13: Luke iv. 1—18. 
1. led up of (by) the spirit] The 

Spirit carried Him away, (see Acts vill. 39,) 
“ driveth him,” Mark i. 12. Had St. Luke’s 
“was led in (thus literally) the Spirit” 
been our only account, we might have sup- 
posed what took place to have been done 
in a vision: but the expressions in the 
two other Evangelists entirely preclude 
this. The desert here spoken of may either 
be the traditional place of the Temptation 
near Jericho (thence called Quarantaria: 
it is described in “The Land and the Book,” 
p- 617, as a high and precipitous mountain, 
with its side facing the plain perpendicu- 
lar, and apparently as high as the rock of 
Gibraltar, and with caverns midway be- 
low, hewn in the rock), or as scripture 
parallelism between Moses, Elias, and our 
Lord, leads one to think, the Arabian 
desert of Sinai. to be tempted] The 
express purpose of His being led up. Hence 
it is evident that our Lord at this time was 
not ‘led up’ of his own will and design : 
but, as a part of the conflict with the 
Power of Darkness, He was brought to the 
Temptation. As He had been subject to 
his earthly parents at Nazareth, so now 
He is subject, in the outset of his official 
course, to his Heavenly Parent, and is by 
His will thus carried up to be tempted. 
In reverently considering the nature and 
end of this temptation, we may observe, 
(1) That the whole is undoubtedly an ob- 
jective historical narrative, recording an 
actual conflict between our Redeemer and 
the Power of Evil. (2) That it is unde- 
termined by the letter of the sacred text, 
whether the Tempter appeared én a bodily 
shape, or, as a spirit, was permitted to 
exert a certain power, as in ver. 5, and 
ver. 8, over the person of our Lord, even 
as the Holy Spirit did in ver. 1. If the 
latter were the case, the words spoken at 
the various stages of the temptation, were 
suggested by this Evil Power to the soul 
of our Redeemer. But (3) such an inter- 
pretation, while it cannot justly be aceused 
of unreality by any who do not reject be- 
lief in the spiritual world, hardly meets 
the expressions of the text, “came (ap- 


IV, 





| 


| 
proached) to him,” ver. 9, and “leaveth | 
him,” ver. 11. Nor do the two members | 


of ver. 11 correspond to one another in this 
case, for the angels must have been visible 
and corporeal, as in the parallel case at 
Gethsemane, Luke xxii. 43. 


meaning, of abstaining from all food what- 
ever ; Luke, ver.2. Similarly Moses, Exod. 
xxxiv. 28; and Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 8. 
he was afterward an hungred] Then pro- 
bably not during the time itself. The period 
of the fast, as in the ease of Moses, was 
spent ina spiritualecstasy, during which the 
wants of the natural body were suspended. 
3. when the tempter came] From 
the words of both St. Mark and St. Luke, 
it appears that our Lord was tempted aso 
during the forty days. Whether the words 
of St. Mark, “he was with the wild beasts,” 
allude to oxe kind of temptation, is uncer- 
tain: see note on Mark i. 13.—The words 
“came to him” need not be understood of 
the first approach, but the first recorded— 
‘at a certain time the tempter approaching, 
&C.’ If thou be] “thinking to be- 
guile Him with his flattery,” Chrys. Or, 
as Euthymius, “thinking that He would 
be irritated by this address, as being re- 
proached with not being the Son of God.” 
At all events, there is no doubt expressed, 
as some think. Son of God] Our Lord 
does not give way to the temptation, so as 
to meet him with an open declaration, <I 
am the Son of God :’ thus indeed He might 
have asserted his lordship over him, but 
not have been his Conqueror for us. The 
first word which He uses against him, 
reaches far deeper: ‘ Man shall not live,’ 
&e. * This, like the other text, is taken 
from the history of Israel’s temptation in 
the wilderness: for Israel represents, in a 
foreshadowing type, the Son of Man, the 
servant of God for Righteousness, the one 
that was fo come, in whom alone that na- 
ture which in all men has degenerated into 
sin, ‘fulfils all righteousness.” Adam 
stood not,—Israel aceording to the flesh 
stood not,—when the Lord their God 
tempted them: but rather, after Satan’s 
likeness, tempted their God: but now the 


2. when 
he had fasted] Not in the wider ecclesi-. 
astical sense of the word, but its strict. 
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that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. > Then the devil 


taketh him up into the * holy city, and setteth Jum on 4a 
pinnacle of the temple, ® and saith unto him, Hf thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, ¥ ITe 


x Neh. xi.t, 18. 
Issue xdviii. 2: 
Vi... 
ix. 2h.och. 
XXvii. 53. 
Rev xis 2: 
xxi. 2: xxii. 
19 only. 


Dian. 


shall give his angels charge concerning thee: and in their y tsssxei.n, 


hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 


thy foot against a stone. 


7 Jesus said unto lum, It is 
written again, ?‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 


z Devr, vi. 16. 


§ Aoain, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high 


mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, 


and the glory of them; 9 and saith unto him, <All these 
thines will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 


q xender, the. 


second Adam is come, the true Israel, by 
whose obedience the way of life is again 
made known and opened—‘ that man truly 
liveth on and in the eternal word of God.’ ” 
Stier’s “ Words of the Lord Jesus.” Ob- 
serve also how our Lord resists Satan in 
His humanity; at once here numbering 
Himself with men, by adducing “ man” as 
including His own case; and not only so, 
but thus speaking out the mystery of his 
humiliation, in which He had foregone his 
divine Power, of his own will.— By ‘every 
| word (or ‘thing,’ for the noun is not ex- 
pressed in the original) that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God,’ we must understand, 
every arrangement of the divine will; God, 
| who ordinarily sustains by bread, can, if it 
please Him, sustain by any other means, as 
‘in the case alluded to. Compare John tv. 

32, 3-4. 5. taketh him up| power being 
most probably given to the tempter over 
the person of our Lord. In St. Luke, this 
temptation stands third. The real order 
is evidently that in the text; for other- 
wise our Lord’s final answer, ver. 10, would 
not be in its place. It may be observed, 
that St. Luke makes no assertion as to 
' succession, only introducing each tempta- 
ition with aad: whereas “then” and 
) “again” here seem to mark succession. For 
“the holy city”’ see reff. setteth him 
—by the same power by which he brought 
Him. pinnacle} The general opi- 
‘nion, that our Lord was placed on Hered’s 
- royal portico, is probably right. That por- 
' tico overhung the ravine of Kedron froma 
dizzy height, so as to make one giddy with 
looking down, as described by Josephus, 
Antt. xv. 11.5. The argument that it was 
‘probably on the other side, next the court, 
- is grounded on the perfectly gratuitous 
© assumption, that an exhibition to the people 
was intended. There is no authority for 





this in the text; the temptation being one 
not of ambition, but of presumption. The 
inference from Eusebius, who, quoting 
Hegesippus, (Hist. ii. 23,) describes James 
the Just as set on and thrown from the 
pinnacle of the temple, among the people, 
is not decisive: for this term might em- 
brace either side, as ‘the cornice,’ or ‘the 
parapet’? would. 6. It is written | 
cited (nearly verbatim from the LXX, as 
almost all the texts in this narrative) as 
applying to all servants of God in general, 
and a fortiori to the Son of God: not asa 
propheey of the Messiah. 7. again | 
not ‘on the contrary,’ which the original 
word never simply means, not even in Gal. 
y. 8: 1 John ii. 8. The addition of a second 
Seripture qualifies and interprets the first ; 
but does not refute it. 8.] The enquiry 
where and what this mountain was, is en- 
tirely nugatory, no data being furnished by 
the text. sheweth him all the k. 
of the world] The additional words in 
Luke, “in a@ moment of time,’ are valu- 
able as pointing out to us clearly the 
supernatural character of the vision. If it 
be objected, that in that case there was no 
need for the ascent of the mountain,—I 
answer, that such natural aeceessories are 
made use of frequently in supernatural 
revelations: see especially Rev. xxi. 10. 
The attempts to restrict “the world” to 
Palestine, (which was, besides, God’s pecu- 
liar portion and vineyard, as disténguished 
from the Gentile world,) or the Roman 
empire, are mere subterfuges: as is also the 
giving to “sheweth ” the sense of “points 
out the direetion of.” In this last 
temptation the enemy reveals himselfopenly, 
as the Prince of this world, and as the 
father of Hes: for though power is given 
him over this world and its sons, his asser- 
tion here is most untrue. 10.) Our 
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10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan : 


a peor 'hIS: fox Gt is written, ?Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, | 


and him only shalt thou serve. 


Luke xxii. 


11 Then the devil leaveth 


Juke atiy, him, and, behold, angels came and » ministered unto him. 
12 Now when * Jesus had heard that John was § cast info 
see Acts iti. json, he departed into Galilee; 18 and leaving Nazareth, 


ce ch. xiv. 3. 


T yead, he. 


Lord at once repels him openly; not that 
He did not tnow him before,—but because 
he had ¢hus openly tempted Him; but not 
even this of His own power or will; He 
adds, for it is written,—again, as Man, 
appealing to the word of God.—From this 
time, our Lord is kxown by the devils, and 
casts them out by a word. Mark i. 24, 34; 
iii. 11; v. 7. 11. leaveth him] but 
only for a season, see || Luke. The con- 
flict, however often renewed in secret (of 
which we cannot speak), was certainly 
again waged in Gethsemane: see Luke 
xxii. 53, compare John xiv. 30. The ex- 
pression in Luke x. 18, must be otherwise 
understood: see note there. minis- 
tered] viz. with food, as in the case of 
Elias, 1 Kings xix. 6, 7. 

12—22.] JEsuS BEGINS HIS MINISTRY. 
CALLING OF PETER, ANDREW, JAMES, 
AND JoHN. Mark i. 14—20. Luke iv. 
14, 15. Between the last verse and this is 
a considerable interval of time. After re- 
turning from the Temptation (see note on 
John i. 28, end) our Lord was pointed out 
by John the Baptist, (ib. vv. 29—34,) 
and again on the morrow to two of his 
disciples, Andrew and (probably) John, 
who followed Him, and were (on the next 
day ? see note, John i. 44) joined by Simon 
Peter (85—43): then on the morrow Philip 
and Nathanael we recalled (44—52) ; three 
days after was the marriage in Cana (ii. 
1—11); then our Lord went down to 
Capernaum and remained not many days 
(12); then followed the Passover; the 
cleansing of the temple (13—22); the be- 
lief of many on Jesus (23—25); the dis- 
course with Nicodemus (iii. 1—21); the 
baptizing by Jesus (i.e. his disciples) 
(22—24); the question about purifying, 
and testimony of the Baptist (25—36) ; 
the journey through Samaria into Galilee, 
and discourse with the woman of Samaria 
(iv. 1—42) ; the return to Cana, and heal- 
ing of the ruler’s son in Capernaum 
(43—54) ; and the journey to Jerusalem 
related in John vy. 1. After that chapter 
St. John breaks off the first part of his 
narrative ; and between his v. 47 and vi. 1, 
comes in the synoptic narrative, Matt. 
iv. 12—xiv. 15: Mark i.14—vi. 30: Luke 


8 render, ° delivered up. 


iv. 14—ix. 10. This omission is in re- 
markable consistency with St. Matthew’s 
account of his own calling in ch. ix. 9. 
Being employed in his business in the 
neighbourhood of Capernaum, he now first 
becomes personally acquainted with the 
words and actions of our Lord. From 
what circumstance the former miracle in 
Capernaum had not attracted his atten- 
tion, we cannot, of course, definitely say ; 
we can, however, easily conceive. Our 
Lord was not then zz Capernaum ; for the 
ruler sent to Him, and the cure was 
wrought by word at a distance. If Mat- 
thew’s attention had not been called to 
Jesus before, he might naturally omit 
such a narrative, which John gives pro- 
bably from personal knowledge. The sya- 
optic narrative generally omits this whole 
section of our Lord’s travels and ministry. 
Its sources of information, until the last 
visit to Jerusalem, seem to have been 
exclusively Galilean, and derived from 
persons who became attached to Him at 
alater period than any of the events re- 
corded in that first portion of John’s 
Gospel. The objections to this view are, 
the narrative, in the three Gospels, of the 
baptism and temptation: but the former 
of these would be abundantly testified by 
John’s: disciples, many of whom became 
disciples of Jesus; and the latter could 
only have been derived from the mouth 
of our Lord Himself. 12. delivered 
up] This seems to have been the usual 
and well-known term for the imprison- 
ment of John. The same word in the 
original is: also the usual one for 
the betrayal and apprehension of our 
Lord Himself. departed] re- 
tired, withdrew; see ch. i. 22, and note. ° 
No notice is given wkence this withdrawal 
took place. The narrative is evidently 
taken up after an interval, and without 
any intention 'thatit should follow closely 
on ver. 11. Wieseler sees in this a proof 
that St. Matthew recognized a ministry in 
Judea during the interval. I cannot quite 
think this, but certainly he does not 
exclude it. 13. leaving Nazareth] 
Not on account of the behaviour of the 
Nazarenes to Him after the preaching in 
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he came and dwelt m Capernaum, which is upon the sea 
coast, in the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim : ™ that it 


might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, 13 ¢The land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephtha- ¢!s4-i=12 
hm, [#47] the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of 
the Gentiles; 16 the people which sat in darkness saw 
great hght; and to them which sat in the region and 


shadow of death hght is sprung ‘up. 


17 From that time 


Jesus began to preach, and to say, * Repent: for the king- ¢ shi x. 


dom of heaven is at hand. 


18 And Jesus, walking by the 


sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon f called Peter, and £4 i. 
Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea: for they 


© not expressed in the original, 


the Synagogue, Luke iv. 28, 29, as some- 
times supposed; sce notes, ib. ver. 31. 

Capernaum] This town, on the 
borders of the lake of Gennesareth, was cen- 
tral in situation, and in tle most populous 
and frequented part of Galilee. It be- 
sides was the residence of four at least 
of the Apostles, Andrew and Peter, and 
James and John—and probably of Mat- 
thew. “ Aephar Nahum,” the village of 
‘consolation. So Josephus. It is from 
this time called ‘ His own city,’ ch. ix. 1, 
see also ch. xvii. 24. 15.] This pro- 
phecy is spoken with direct reference to 
the days of the Messiah. It is here freely 
rendered from the Hebrew, without any 
regard to the LXX, which is wholly 
different. This, eoming so immediately 
after a string of quotations literally from 
the LXX, seems to mark the beginning of 
a new portion of the Gospel, agreeably to 
what was said before. the way 
of the sea] the country round the coast 
of the lake. All the members of this 
sentence are in apposition with one 
another: thus beyond Jordan is not a de- 
scription of the land before spoken of, 
which was not thus situated, but of a 
different tract. The later meaning of the 
plirase, as signifying the tract to the west 
of the Jordan, and whieh naturally sprung 
up during the captivity, is not to be 
thought of in Isaiah, who wrote before 
that event. Galilee of the Gentiles | 
Galilee superior, near to Tyre and Sidon, 
which was inhabited by a variety of na- 
tions. 17. began to preach ..] That 
is, began His ministry in Galilee. The 
account of Matthew, being that of an eye- 
witness, begins where his own experience 
began. It is not correct to suppose, as 
some of the German Commentators have 
done, (De Wette, Strauss,) that this 


preaching of repentance was of a different 
character from the after-teaching of our 
Lord: we recognize the same formula, 
though only partly cited, in ch. x.7: Luke 
x. 10, and find our Lord still preaching 
repentance, Luke xiii. 3, after repeated 
declarations of His Messiahship. 

18. by the sea of Galilee] The lake of 
Gennesareth or Tiberias (John vi. 1), called 
in the O. T. “the sea of Chinnereth,” 
Num. xxxiv. 11, or Chinneroth, Josh. xii. 
3. It is of an oval shape, about 13 gco- 
graphical miles long, and 6 broad: and is 
traversed by the Jordan from Nn. to s. 
“Its most remarkable feature is its deep 
depression, being no less than 700 feet 
below the level of the oeean.” See the 
interesting artiele by Mr. Porter in Smith’s 
Biblieal Dictionary. If we give any 
consideration to the circumstances here 
related, we cannot fail to see that the ac- 
count in John is adinirably calculated to 
complete the narrative. We have there 
furnished to us the reason why these two 
brethren were so ready to arise and follow 
One, whom, if we had this account only, 
we should infer they had never before 
seen. Add to this, that there js every 
probability that one of the other pair of 
brethren, John the son of Zebedee, is 
there described as having gone with An- 
drew to the dwelling of our Lord. It also 
tends to confirm the ehronological view 
here taken, that Philip, the only one 
mentioned expressly by John as having 
been called by Jesus, is not mentioned here 
as called : and that Andrew, and the other 
disciple of John the Baptist, clearly were 
not called by Jesus in John i. 85—40, or 
the words “ abode with him that day,” 
could not have been used: that these two 
continued diseiples of the Baptist, is not 
probable ; but that they were henceforth, 
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were fishers. 
g Luke v, 10. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


I will make you € fishers of men. 


IV. 19—25. 


19 And he saith unto them, Follow me, and 


20 And they straight- 


way left their nets, and followed him, *! And going on 


from thenee, he saw other two brethren, James the son of 


Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee 
their father, mending their nets; and he called them. 
22 And they immediately left the ship and their father, and 


nen.ix.33. followed him. 


ich ix. 35: 
xxiv. 14. 
Mark i. 14 
(various 
reading) 
only. 


but not invariably, attached to our Lord. 
I believe that the disciple whom Jesus 
loved was in His company during the 
whole of the events in Jolm ii. iii. iv. and 
v.,and on His return from Judea with His 
disciples, John having for a time returned 
to his business, as our Lord was now resi- 
dent in Capernaum, received, as here re- 
lated, this more solemn and final call. We 
must remember, that the disciples would 
naturally have gone up to Jerusalem at 
the Passover, John ii. 28, without a call 
from the Lord, and by what they saw 
there would become more firmly attached 
tohim. The circumstance related in John 
xxi., that even after they were assured of 
the Resurrection, the Apostles returned to 
their occupation as fishermen, gives addi- 
tional probability to the usual explanation 
of the call in our text. 20. left their 
nets, and followed him] i.e. from this 
time they were constant followers of the 
Lord. But when He happened to be in 
the neighbourhood of their homes, they 
resumed their fishing; cf. Luke v. 1—11, 
which occurrence was, in my belief, dif- 
ferent from, and later than the one related 
in our text. See notes there. 

23—25.| HE MaxkeES a CIRCUIT OF 
GALILEE. (Mark i. 39: Luke iv. 44, or- 
dinarily: but qu.? There is 10 neces- 
sity for believing this cireuit of Galilee to 
be identical with those, even if we read 
Galilee in the passage in Luke. Our 
Lord made many such circuits.) 
23, synagogues] ‘These were the places 
of religious assembly among the Jews 
after the return from the captivity. ‘Tra- 
dition, and the Targums, ascribe a very 
early origin to synagogues: and Deut. 
xxxi. 11, and Ps. Ixxiv. 8, are cited as 
testimonies of it. But the former pas- 
sage does not necessarily imply it: and it 
is donbtful whether that Psalm was not 
itself written after the eaptivity. They 
are generally supposed to have originated 
in Babylon, and thence to have been 


23h And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the ‘gospel of the ‘kingdom, 


brought, at the return, into the mother 
land. See Neh. viii. 1—8. At the Chris- 
tian era there were synagogues in every 
town, and in some larger towns several. 
See Acts ix. 2, 20. In Jerusalem, aecord- 
ing to the Rabbinical writings, there were 
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q 


| 
| 
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upwards of 450. (See Acts vi. 9, and > 


note.) The people assembled in them on 
sabbath and festival days, and in later 
times also on the second and fifth days of 
each week, for public prayer and the hear. 
ing of portions of Scripture. See Luke iv. 
16: Acts xiii. 15. The officers of the 
synagogues were (1) the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, Luke viii. 49; xiii. 14: Acts xviii. 
8, 17, who had the care of publie order, 
and the arrangement of the service ; 
(2) the Elders, Luke vil. 3: Mark vy. 22: 
Acts xiii. 15, who seem to have formed a 
sort of council under the presidency of the 
Ruler; (3) the legate or angel of the as- 
sembly, who was the reader of prayers, and 
also secretary and messenger of the syna- 
gogues ; (4) the minister (Luke iv. 20), or 
chapel clerk, whose office was to prepare 
the books for reading, to sweep, open, and 
shut the synagogue. Besides these, there 
appear to have been alms-gatherers. The 
synagogue was fitted up with seats, of 
which the first row were an object of 
ambition with the seribes (ech. xxiii. 6). 
A pulpit for the reader, lamps, and a chest 
for keeping the sacred books, appear to 
complete the furniture of the ancient 
synagogue. Punishments, e. g. scourging,. 
were inflicted in the synagogues. (See 
ch. x. 17; xxiii. 34: Luke ix. 49: Acts 
xxii. 19; xxvi. 11.) The catechizing also 
of children seems to have taken place 
there, as also disputations on religious 
questions.—Our Lord was allowed to read 
and teach in the synagogues, although of 
mean extraction according to the flesh, 
because of His miracles, and His supposed 
character as the professed leader and 
teacher of a religious sect. preach- 
ing the gospel] For the exact meaning of 
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}and healing all manner of sickness and all manner of dis- 


] 


ease among’ the people. 


“4 And jus fame went throughout 


pall Syria: and they brought unte him all siek people that 
pwere taken with divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and those which were 
kIunatick, and those that had the 'palsy; and he healed * Si 


them. 


people from Galilee, and from ™ Deeapolis, and from Jeru- 
salem, and from Judiea, and from beyond Jordan. 


*5 And there followed him great multitudes of 


ch. xvii, 15 


odch. vill. 6. ix. 
2, &c., and 
parallels. 
Acts viii. 7: 
ix. 33 only, 

m Mark v. 20: 
vii. 31 only. 


V. 1 And seeing the multitudes, he went up into %a@ 


B render, the. 


these words, compare the declaration in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, Luke iv. 16— 
30. 24, Syria} Answering to “ all 
the region round about Galilee,” Mark i. 
28. On the possessed with devils, sce note 
on ch. viii. 28. The lunatiek were probably 
epileptics: sce an instance in ch. xvii. 14 
and parallels. 25. Decapolis| A 
district principally east of the Jordan, so 
called from ten cities, some of the names 
‘of which are uncertain. beyond 
Jordan] Pera. The country east of the 
Jordan, between the rivers Jabbok and 
Arnon. See Jos. B. J. iii. 3. 3. 

Cuapp. V. VI. VII.] Toe SERMON on 
‘THE Movcnt. In this form peculiar to 
‘Matthew. Without attempting a 
‘solution of the many difficulties which 
beset the question of time, place, and 
arrangement of our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, I shall state the principal views of 
‘these subjects, and make some remarks 
‘upon them. One of the weightiest ques- 
‘tions is, as to the identity or otherwise of 
ithe Sermon with that given in Luke vi. 
20—49. There is (1) the view that they 
are identical, This is generally taken by 
ordinary readers of Scripture, from their 
‘similarity im many points. It is also taken 
‘by most of the modern German Commen- 
‘tators, who uniformly reject every attempt 
at harmonizing by supposing the same or 
‘similar words to have been twice uttered. 
‘This view is, however, beset by difficulties. 
‘For (a) the Sermon in Luke is expressly 
said to have been delivered after the 
selection of the Apostles: whereas that in 
the text is as expressly, by continual con- 
secutive notes of time extending to the 
call of Matthew, (before which the 
Apostles cannot have been chosen,) placed 
before that event. And it is wholly 
unlikely that St. Matthew, assuming him 
‘to be the anthor of our Gospel, would 
jlave made a discourse, which he must 





have heard immediately after his call as 
an Apostle, take place before that call.— 
Then (4) this discourse was spoken on @ 
mountain,—that, after descending from a 
mountain, in the plain. Possibly this 
may be got over, by rendering St. Luke’s 
expression ‘fon a level place.’ See note 
on Luke: and the citation from Stanley 
below. And again (c), the two discourses 
are, though containing much common 
matter, widely different. Of 107 verses 
in Matt., Luke contains only thirty: his 
Jour beatitudes are balanced by as many 
woes: and in his text, parts of the sermon 
are introduced by sayings, which do not 
precede them in Matt. (ce. g. Luke vi. 39 
1h, 45 ff), but which naturally connect 
with them. (II) St. Luke epitomized 
this discourse, leaving out whatever was 
unsuitable for his Gentile readers, e. g. ch. 
vy. 17—38. But this is improbable: for 
Luke in several verses is fuller than 
Matthew, and the whole discourse, as 
related by him, is connected and con- 
secutive. (III) The two discourses are 
wholly distinct. This view is maintained 
by Greswell, vol. ii. Diss. xi., and prin- 
cipally from the arguments above noticed, 
But it also is not without grave difii- 
culties, especially if we suppose, as most 
do, that Luke had the Gospel of Matthew 
before him. That two discourses wholly 
distinct should contain so much in com- 
mon, seems unlikely aud unnatural. It is 
hardly credible that two great public special 
occasions should he selected by the Lord 
near the commencement of His ministry, 
and two discourses delivered to the same 
audience, not identical, which might have 
been very probable, and impressive from 
that very circumstance,—nor consecutive, 
nor explanatory the one of the other, but 
ouly coinciding in fragments, and not even 
as two different reports at the distance of 
some years might be expected to do. Add 
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n ch. xiii. 35 
(from Ps. 
Ixxviii. 35. 
Acts viii. 2). 
Eph. vi.19. Job iii. 1 al. 


to this, that those parts of the discourses 
in which Luke and Matthew agree, oceur 
in both in almost the same order, and that 
the beginning and conclusion of both are 
the same. (IV) St. Matthew gives a 
general compendium of the sayings of our 
Lord during this part of His ministry, of 
which St. Luke’s discourse formed a por- 
tion, or perhaps was another shorter com- 
pendium. But the last stated objection 
applies with still greater force to this 
hypothesis, and renders it indeed quite 
untenable. Besides, it labours under the 
chronological difficulty in all its bearings. 
And to one who has observed throughout 
the close contextual connexion of the 
parts in this discourse, it will be quite 
incredible that they should be a mere 
collection of sayings, set down at hazard. 
See notes throughout. (V) The apparent 
discrepancies are sometimes reconciled by 
remembering, that there is no fired time 
mentioned in any Evangelist for the special 
ordination of the Apostles, and that it is 
very doubtful whether they were at any 
set moment so ordained’ all together. 
Thus Matthew may have been a usual 
hearer of our Lord, and present with the 
whole of the Apostles, as related in Luke, 
though not yet formally summoned as 
related in Matt. ix. 9 ff. The introduction 
of the discourse in Luke by the words 
“And it came to pass in those days” 
(which I maintain to be, on Luke vi. 12, 
not only possibly, but expressly indefinite, 
and to indicate that the event so intro- 
duced may have happened at any time 
during the current great period of our 
Lord’s ministry, before, during, or after, 
those last mnarrated,) allows us great 
latitude in assigning Luke’s discourse to 
any precise time. This, however, leaves 
the difficulties (above stated under I) in 
supposing the discourses identical, in force, 
exeept the chronological one.—With re- 
gard to the many sayings of this sermon 
which occur, dispersed up and down, in 
Luke, see notes in their respective places, 
which will explain my view as to their 
counexion and original times of utter- 
ance, in each several instance. See also 
notes on Luke vi. 20—49. 1. the 
mountain] Either some hill near Caper- 
haum well known by this name, and ealled 
by it in the reff. to Mark and Luke, (tra- 
dition, not earlier probably than the Cru- 
sades, which points ont a hill between 
Capernaum and Tiberias as the Mount of 


ST. MATTHEW. Vv. 


mountain: and when he was set, his disciples came unto 
him: 2 and he "opened his "mouth, and taught them, 


Beatitudes, near the present Saphet, is in 
such a matter worthless as an authority. 
But the situation seems to modern travel- 
lers [see Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 
368] “so strikingly to coincide with the 
intimations of the gospel narrative, as | 
almost to force the inference that in this 
instance the eye of those who selected the 
spot was for once rightly guided. It is 
the only height scen in this direction from 
the shores of the lake of Gennesareth. The | 
plain on which it stands is easily accessible 
from the lake, and from that plain to the . 
summit is but a few minutes’ walk. The: 
platform at the top is evidently suitable 
for the collection of a multitude, and cor- 
responds precisely to the ‘level place’ to 
which He would ‘ come down’ as from one 
of its higher horns to address the people. 
Its situation is central both to the pea- 
sants of the Galilean hills, and the fisher- 
men of the Galilean lake, between which 
it stands, and would therefore be a na- 
tural resort both to Jesus and His dis- 
ciples when they retired for solitude 
from the shores of the sea, and also to the 
crowds who assembled ‘ from Galilee, from 
Decapolis, from Jerusalem, from Judea, 
and from beyond Jordan.’ None of the 
other mountains in the neighbourhood 
could answer equally well to this descrip- 
tion, inasmuch as they are merged into 
the uniform barrier of hills round the 
lake: whereas this stands separate—‘ the 
mountain,’ which alone could lay claim 
to a distinct name, with the exception of 
the one height of Tabor, which is too dis- 
tant to answer the requirements,”) or the 
mountain district, certainly imported by 
the word in ch. xiv. 23.— See a full descrip- 
tion of the locality in Tholuck, Bergpredigt, 
ed. 3, pp. 63 ff his disciples] in the 
wider sense: including those of the Apos- 
tles already called, and all who had, either 
for a long or a short time, attached them- 
selves to him as hearers. See John vi. 66. 
2. opened his mouth] as in reff., a 
solemn introduction to some discourse or 
advice of importance. them] i.e. his 
disciples. The discourse (see vv. 13, 14, 
20, 48; ch. vi. 9; vii. 6) was spoken 
directly to the disciples, but (see vii. 28, 
29) also generally to the multitudes. 1¢ 
is a divine commentary on the words with 
which His own and the Baptist’s preach- 
ing opened: “ Repent: for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,’ It divides itself 
into various great sections, which see below. 





| 
jaa. st. 


saying, > Blessed are the 
kingdom of heaven. 
they shall be comforted. 
shall inherit the earth. 


7 Blessed are the mereiful: 


| 3—16.] THe DeEscrIPTION OF THE 
Lorp’s DISCIPLES, THEIR BLESSEDNESS, 
| AnD Dienity. 3. the poor in spirit | 
* He said not, the poor in possessions, but 
‘in spirit: i.e. the lowly in purpose and 
in soul.” Euthymius, “What is ‘the poor 
in spirit?’ the humble and eontrite in 
heart.” Chrys. —The meaning of volun- 
tary poverty, as that of the religious 
orders, given by some of the Fathers, and 
by inany Romish interpreters, is oxt of the 
question. As little can the bare literal 
sense of the words, which Julian secotted 
at, be understood: viz. those who are i/l- 
Surnished in mind, and uneducated. See 
Rey. iii. 17. The idea (De Wette) is not 
: improbable, that our Lord may have had 
a reference to the poor and subjugated 
Jewish people around him, once members 
of the theocracy, and now expectants of 
the Messiah’s temporal kingdom; and, 
from their condition and hopes, taken 
oceasion to preach to them the deeper 
spiritual truth. their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven] See Luke iv. 17—21: 
James ii. 5. The kingdom must here be 
understood in its widest sense: as the 
combination of all rights of Christian 
citizenship in this world, and eternal 
‘blessedness in the next, ch. vi. 33. But 
Tholuck well observes, that all the senses 
of “the kingdom of God,” or “of heaven,” 
or “of Christ,” are only different sides of 
the same great idea—the subjection of all 
things to God in Christ. 4.| The 
spiritual qualification in the former verse 
must be carried on to this, and the mourn- 
ing understood to mean not only that on 
account of sin, but ali such as happens to 
aman in the spiritual Ufe. All sueh 
mourners are blessed: for the Father of 
“mercies and God of all consolation being 
their covenant God, His comfort shall 
overbear all their mourning, and taste the 
sweeter for it. In Luke ii. 25, the Mes- 
siah’s coming is called “the consolation of 
Israel”’—YVhis beatitude is by many edi- 
tors placed after ver. 5. But the autho- 
rity is by no means eee e, and I eannot 
I see how the logical coherence of the sen- 
’ tence is improv red by it.—In placing these 
. two beatitudes first, the Lord follows the 


» order in Isa. Ixi. 1, which He proclaimed 
| 


®poor in spirit : 
* Blessed are they that ? mourn: 
9 Blessed are the {meek : 
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for their’s 1 is the 0 Prov. xxix, 


= Isa. lxvi. 
for P ae 3. 


Pas aye Q Psa. xxxvii. 
for they 42s. axsvii 


® Blessed are they which do hun- 
peer and thirst after righteousness : 


for they shall be filled. 


for ‘they shall obtain mercy, *Ps4-*t1- 


in the synagogue at Nazareth, Luke iv. 18. 
5. the meek] A citation from Ps. 
xxxvii. 11, The usual dividers and al- 
lotters of the carth being mighty and 
proud conquerors, and the Messiah being 
expected as such a conqueror, this an- 
nouncement that the meek should inherit 
the earth, struek at the root of the tem- 
poral expectations of power and wealth 
in the Messiah’s kingdom. This meck- 
ness is not mere outward lowliness of de- 
mei ngae, but that true meekness of Eph. 
iv. 2 2, whose active side is love, and its 
passive side long-suffering. On the pro- 
mise, compare Isa. lvii. 183—15; Ix. 21; 
1 Cor. iii, 22. That kingdom of God 
which begins in the hearts of the disciples 
of Christ, and is not “of (sprung from) 
this world,’ shall work onwards till it 
shall become actually a kingdom over this 
earth, and its subjects shall inherit the 
earth: first in its millennial, and finally 
in its renewed and blessed state for ever. 
6.] See Ps. evii. 9; Ixv. 4; xxii. 

26: Isa. xli. 17. This hunge and thirst 
is the true sign of that new life on which 
those born of the Spirit (John iii. 3, 5) 
have entered; and it is after righteousness, 
i.e. perfect conformity to the holy will of 
God. This was His meat, John iv. 34, 
They shall be satisfied—in the new heaven 
and new earth, in which dwelleth righte- 
ousness, 2 Pet. ii. 13. Compare the 
remarkable parallel Ps. xvii. 15. This 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, is 
adinirably set forth in the three first 
petitions of the Lord’s prayer,—‘ Hallowed 
be Thy name—Thy kingdom come—Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’ 
7. merciful] “We may shew 

mercy, not by alms only, but by words: 
and if we have no other way, by tears. 
For manifold is the form of merey, and 
wide is this command: They shall obtain 
merey, here, from men; and there, from 
God,” Euthymius, expanding Clirysostom. 
This beatitude comprises every degree of 
sympathy and mutual love and “help; from 
that fulness of it which is shed abroad in 
those who have been forgiven much, and 
therefore love much,—down to those 
first beginnings of the new birth, even 
among those who know not the Lord, 
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sfs.xxiv.3 § Blessed are the Spure in heart: 
9 Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called V the 
10 Blessed are they which are persecuted 


children of God. 


for righteousness’ sake : 
11 Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, | 


heaven. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


V: 


for they shall see God. | 


for thei’s is the kingdom of: 


and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against: 


vou falsely, for my sake. 


V xender, SONS. . 
See 1 Pet. ili. 14; iv. 14, which probably - 


which are brought ont in ch. xxy. 
37—40, where see notes. 8. 
pure in heart] See Ps. xxiv. 4, 6. It 


js no Levitical cleanness, nor mere moral 
purity, that is here meant; but that éaxer 
purity, which (Acts xv. 9) is brought about 
by faith, has its fruit (1 Tim. i. 5) in love ; 
which is opposed to all “double minded- 
ness”? (James i. 8), and all hypocrisy and 
outward colouring; so that the pure in 
heart are those who have their “hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience.” There 
is an allusion to the nearer vision of God 
attained by progressive sanctification, of 
which St. Paul speaks, 2 Cor. ili. 18,— 
begun indeed in this life, but not per- 
fected till the next, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

9. peacemakers] More than ‘the peace- 
Sul’ (Vug.). It is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this meaning. Thns Euthy- 
thius, mostly after Chrysostom: They who 
not only are themselves not men of strife, 
but make peace between others when at 
strife. They shall be called sons of God, 
because they have imitated His only Son; 
whose office it is to bring together the 
separated and to reconcile those at vari- 
ance. Jiut even thus we do not seem to 
reach the full meaning, which probably is, 
“they thal work peace; not confining 
the referenee to the rcconeiliation of per- 
sons at variance: see note on James iii. 
18. shall be called] implies the 
reality, as in ver. 19; shall (not only be, 
but also) be called, i.e. recognized, in the 
highest sense, both generally, and by the 
Highest Himself, as such. Let it ever be 
remembered, aceording to the order of 
these beatitudes, and the assertion of James 
ili. 17, that the wisdom from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, implying no compro- 
inise with evil. And it is in the working 
out of this purity that Luke xii. 51 is espe- 
cially true. St. Augustine remarks, that 
martyrs are made not by the mere fact of 
suffering, but by the cause for which they 
suffer, And therefore it is added, < for 
vighteousness’ sake, 10. persecuted ] 


refers to this verse. 


18 Ye: 


12 Rejoice, and be exceeding , 
elad: for great is your reward in heaven: for so perse-- 
cuted they the prophets which were before you. 


The repetition of the | 


promise in ver. 3 is a close of the string of | 


promises as it began. 


11.] With the | 


4 


preceding verse the beatitudes end, in their » 


general reference, and in this our Lord ad- 
dresses His disciples particularly. The 
actions described in this verse are the ex- 
pansion of persecuted in the last. 

12. your reward] A reward, not of debt, 
but of grace, as the parable in ch. xx. 1 ff 
clearly represents it. ‘An expression,’ as 
De Wette observes, ‘ taken from our earthly 
commerce, and applied to spiritual things ;’ 
in which however we must remember, that 
the principal reference is to God as the 
giver, and not to us as the deservers: see 
the parable above cited, where the reward 
is not what was earned, but what was cove- 
nanted. These words, in heaven, must not 
be taken as having any bearing on the 
question as to the future habitation of the 
gloritied saints. Their use in this and 
similar expressions is not local, but spiri- 
tual, indicating the blessed state when the 
kingdom of heaven shall have fully come. 
The local question is to be decided by 
wholly different testimonies of Scripture ;— 
hy the general tenor of prophecy, and the 
analogies of the divine dealings: and all of 
these seem to point rather to this earth, 
purified and renewed, than to the heavens 
in any ordinary sense of the term, as the 
eternal habitation of the blessed. 

so persecuted they] For instance, Jere- 
miah was scourged, Jer. xx. 2; Zechariah 
son of Jehoiada was stoned, 2 Chron. xxiv. 
21; Isaiah, according to Jewish tradition, 
was sawn asunder by Manasseh.—The 
reasoning implied in ‘for’ may be thus 
filled up: “and great will be their reward 
in heaven.” 13.] The transition from 
the preceding verses is easy and natural, 
from the “persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,” of which vv. 11, 12 were a sort of 
application, and the allusion to the ancient 
Prophets, to “ye are the salt of the 
earth.’—Hlisha healed the unwholesome 


8—15. Le 


are the salt of the earth: 
your, wherewith shall it be 


but tif the 
salted ? 


MATTHEW. ot 


t Mark ix. 00. 
Luke xiv. 34, 


ue 
ud, 


salt have lost his sa- 
it is thenceforth @ood 


for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 


foot of men. 


-waler by means of salt (2 Kings ii. 20), 
and the ordinary use of salt for culinary 
purposes is to prevent putrefaction: so 
(see Gen, xvili, 23—33) are the righteons, 
the people of God, in this corrupt world. 
It hardly seems necessary to find 
instances of the actual occurrence of salt 
losing its savour, for this is merely hypo- 
thetical. Yet it is perhaps worth noticing, 
that Maundrell, in his travels, found salt in 
the Valley of Salt, near Gehul, which had 
the appearance, but not the taste, having 
lost it by exposure to the elements (see 
the citation below) ;—and that Schéttgen 
maintains that a kind of bitumen from the 
Dead Sea was called ‘salt of Sodom, and 
was used to sprinkle the sacrifices in the 
temple; which salt was used, when its 
savour was gone, to strew the temple pave- 
ment, that the priests might not slip. This, 
however, is but poorly made out by him. 
Dr. Thomson, ‘The Land and the Book,’ 
p. 381, mentions a case which came under 
his own observation: where a merchant of 
Sidon had stored up a quantity of salt in 
cottages with earthern floors, in conse- 
quence of which the salt was spoiled, and 
Dr. T. saw ‘large quantities of it literally 
thrown into the street, to be trodden under 
foot of men and beasts.” He adds, “ It is 
a well-known fact that the salt of this 
country, when in contact with the ground, 
or exposed to rain and sun, does become 
insipid and useless. From the manner in 
which it is gathered, much earth and 
other impurities are necessarily collected 
with it. Not a little of it is so impure 
that it cannot be used at all: and such 
salt soon eflloresces and tums to dust—- 
not to fruitful soil, however. It isnot only 
| good for nothing itself, but it actually de- 
stroys all fertility wherever it is thrown: 
and this is the reason why it is east into 
the street.” the earth means man- 
kind, and all creation: but with a more 
inward reference, as to the working of the 
salt, than in ‘ ¢he world,” ver. 14, where 
the light is something outwardly shewn., 
shall it be salted] it, i.e. 
the salt. The sense is: ‘If you become 
/ untrue to yonr high ealling, and spiritually 
effete and corrupted, there are no ordinary 
f means by which you can be re-converted 
j. and bronght back to your former state, 
| inasmuch as you have no teachers and 
) guides over you, but ought yourselves to 


re eT I el A A ne 


Se ee a eal 


MWe Ye are the heht of the world. 
that is set on an hill cannot be Ind. 


A eily: mee a A 

Mark iv. 21. 
Take $i. ne 
xi. 33. 


15 ¥ Neither do men 
be teachers and guides to others’ But 
we must not from this suppose that our 
Lord denies all repentanee to those who 
have thus fallen: the scope of His saying 
must be taken into account, which is not 
to crush the fallen, but to quicken the 
sense of duty, and cause Ilis disciples to 
walk worthily of their calling. (See Ieb. 
vi. 4—6, and note on Mark ix. 19, 50.) 
The salt in the sacrifice is the 
type of God’s corenant of sanctification, 
whereby this earth shall be again hallowed 
for Him: His people are the tastrumentis, 
in Jlis hand, of this wholesome salting: all 
His servants in general, but the touvlers 
and ministers cf His covenant in particular. 
There does not appear to be any allusion 
to ecclesiastical excommunication. 
14. the light of the world] And yet only 
in a lower and derivative sense; Cliist 
Himself being “the true ee which light- 
eth every man,” John i. 93 “the light of 
the world,” vin. 12. His swunecers are 
“candles,” John v. 35, and “lights,” Phil. 
ii. 15, receiving their light, and only burn- 
ing for a time: lights lighted, whereas He 
is the Light lghting, as Augustine. And 
here too, light in this verse = candle in 
ver. 15, where the comparison is resumed, 
So also Eph. v. 8:—light, as partaking of 
His Light: for every thing lighted (sce 
note, ib. ver. 13) is hight. cannot 
be hid] Of course it is possible that 
our Lord may have had some town before 
Him thus situated, but xof Bethulia, 
whose very existence is probably fabu- 
lous, being only mentioned in the apocry- 
phal book of Judith. Recent travellers, 
as Dr. Stanley and Thomson (Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 429: The Land and the Book, 
p. 273), have thought that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact shewn by Robinson, that the 
actual city of Safed was not in existence 
at this time, some ancient portion of it, 
at all events its fortress, which is ‘as aged 
in appearance as the most celebrated ruins 
in the country’? (Thomson), may have been 
before the eye of our Lord as Ile spoke. 
It is ‘placed high on a bold spur of the 
Galilean Anti-Lebanon,’ and answers well 
to the deseription of a city ‘Iving on the 
mountain top. ©The only other in view 
would be the village and fortress of Tabor, 
distinctly visible from the mount of Beati- 
tudes, though not from the hills on the 
lake side. Either or both of these would 


ST. MATTHEW. 


Vv. 


light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 


w 1 Pet. ii. 12, 


16 Let your hight so shine before men, that they may ™ see 


your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 


heaven. 


x Rom. x. 4. 


17 Think not that I am come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets: *I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 


yLukexvi.17-18 For verily I say unto you, Y Till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 


suggest the illustration, which would be 
more striking from the fact, that th's 
situation of cities on the tops of the hills 
is as rare in Galilee, as it is common in 
Judea.’ Stanley, as above. But the 
Cuurcn oF Gop, the city on a hill (Isa. 
ii, 2: Gal. iv. 26: see also Heb. xii. 22), 
in allusion to their present situation, on 
a mountain, is most probably the leading 
thought. 15. do men light] literally, 
do they light: shewing, in the spiritual re- 
ference of the parable, that these lights of 
the world are ‘lighted’ by Him for whose 
use they are. See above. 16. so] 
i.e. like a candle on a candlestick —like 
a city on a hill; not merely, ‘so... . 
that,’ as our English version seems rather 
to imply. By rendering in like man- 
ner, the ambiguity will be avoided. The 
sense of this verse is as if it were “ that, 
seeing your good works they may &c.” 
.... the latter verb, and not the former, 
carrying the purpose of the action. Thus 
the praise and glory of a well-lighted and 
brilliant feast would be given, not to the 
lights, but to the master of the house; 
and of a stately city ona hill, not to the 
buildings, but to those who built them. 
The whole of this division of our 
Lord’s sermon is addressed to all His fol- 
Zowers, not exclusively to the ministers of 
his word. All servants of Christ are the 
salt of the earth, the light of the world 
(Phil. ii. 15). And all that is here said ap- 
plies to us all. But & fortiori does it apply 
in its highest sense, to those who are, among 
Christians, selected to teach and be exam- 
ples; who are as it were the towers and 
pinnacles of the city, not only not hid, but 
seen far and wide above the rest. 
17—48.] The SECOND PART OF THE SER- 
MON, in which our Lord sets forth His 
relation, as a lawgiver, to the law of 
Moses, especially as currently interpreted 
according to the letter only. 7. 
I am come] more properly, I came. Ob- 
serve how our Lord, through the whole 
sermon, sets forth Himself, in his proceed- 
ing forth from God, as truly “He that was 
to come.” the law, or the pro- 
phets] It is a question whether our Lord 
includes the prophecies, properly so called, 


in His meaning here. I think not: for no 
person professing himself to be the Messiah 
would be thought to contradict the pro- 
phecies, but to fulfil them. Neither, it 
appears, does He here allnde to the sacri- 
ficial and typical parts of the law, but to 
the moral parts of both the law and the 
prophets; which indeed he proceeds to 
cite and particularize. If however we 
prefer to include both ceremonial and 
moral in this assertion, we may under- 
stand it in its more general sense, as ap- 
plying, beyond the instances here given, 
to His typical fulfilment of the law, which 
could not as yet be unfolded. 

to fulfil] This verb implies more than the 
mere fulfilling : it has the sense of filling 
out or expanding: i.e. here, giving a. 
deeper and holier sense to—fulfilling in 
the spirit, which is nobler than the letter. 
Theophylact compares the ancient law to a, 
sketch, which the painter does not wipe. 
out, but fills in. The gnostic Marcion cha- | 
racteristically enough maintained that the, 
Judaizing Christians had altered this verse, | 
and that it originally stood,— think yethatI. 
came to fulfil, &c.? I came to destroy, not | 
to fulfil. 18. verily] literally, Amen: | 
equivalent to “érvly” in St. Luke, ix. 275. 
xii. 44; xxi. 3. jot (Iota) is the Hebrew , 
Jod, the smallest letter in the alphabet: tite , 
tles, literally horns, horn-like projections, | 
are the little turns of the strokes by which , 
one Hebrew letter differs from another simi- | 
lar toit. The Rabbinical writings have many | 
sayings similar in sentiment to this, but | 
spoken of the M¢eral written law. It 
is important to observe in these days how | 
the Lord here includes the O. T. and all | 
its unfolding of the divine purposes re-- 
garding Himself, in His teaching of the ; 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven. I, 
say this, because if is always in contempt | 
and setting aside of the O. T. that ra- | 
tionalism has begun. First, ts historical | 
truth—then its theocratic dispensation and — 
the types and prophecies connected with | 
it, are swept away; so that Christ came to , 
fulfil nothing, and becomes only a teacher 
or a martyr: and thus the way is paved . 
for a similar rejection of the N. T.;—. 
beginning with the narratives of the birth , 


16—20. 
all be fulfilled. 


ST. NBAPTIEW. 20) 


19 Whosoever therefore shall break one of 


these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall 
be called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same shall be called @reat in 
the kingdom of heaven. 79 For I say unto you, That except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of’ the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the king- 


md infancy, as theoeratie myths—ad- 
yancing to the denial of His miracles— 
shen attacking the truthfulness of His own 
sayings which are grounded on the O. T. 
‘sa revelation from God—and so finally 
eaving us nothing in the Seriptures but, 
is a German writer of this school has ex- 
oressed it, ‘a mythology not so attractive 
is that of Greece.’ That this is the course 
vhich unbelief das rua in Germany, should 
ye a pregnant warning to the decriers of 
the O. T. among ourselves. It should bea 
naxim for every expositor and every stu- 
lent, that Scripture is a whole, and stands 
w falls together. That this is now begin- 
iing to be deeply felt in Germany, we have 
‘heering testimonies in the later editions 
their best Commentators, and in the 
valuable work of Stier on the discourses of 
mr Lord. [Since however these words 
vere tirst written, we have had lamentable 
roof in England, that their warnings 
vere not unneeded. The course of unbe- 
ief which has issued in the publication of 
che volume entitled “ Essays and Reviews,” 
yas been in character and progress, exactly 
that above described: and owing to the 
njudicious treatment which has multiplied 
enfold the circulation of that otherwise 
vontemptible work, its fallacies are now 
n the hands and mouths of thousands, 
vho, from the low standard of intelligent 
Scriptural knowledge among us, will never 
nave the means of answering them. 1862. 
fo this it may now be added, that even a 
Bishop of the Church of England has come 
vefore the world as a champion of that un- 
velief, in its first phase as described above. 
Ve may hope that his work, judging from 
he blunders already detected in the ren- 
lerings of Hebrew words on which his ar- 
uments are founded, will soon be added 
o the catalogue of attacks by which the 
enemies of our holy faith have damaged 
sothing save their own reputation and 
ofluence. 1863. ] 19.) There is 
‘ittle diticulty in this verse, if we con- 
ider it in connexion with the verse pre- 
eding, to which it is bound by the 
cherefore and the these, and with the fol- 
sowing, to which the for (ver. 20) unites it. 
Searing this in mind, we sce (1) that 
oreak, on account of what follows in ver. 


20 and after, must be taken in the higher 
sense, as referring to the spir7é and not 
the letter: whosoever shall break (have 
broken), in the sense presently to be laid 
down. (2) That these least command- 
ments refers to one jot or tittle above, 
and means one of these minute commands 
which seem as insignificant, in comparison 
with the greater, as the jot and fittle in 
comparison with great portions of writing. 
(3) That shall be called least does not 
mean ‘ shall be excluded from,’ inasmuch 
as the question is not ot keeping or not 
keeping the commandments of God in a 
legal sense, but of appreciating, and caus- 
ing others to appreciate, the import and 
weight of even the most insignificant parts 
of God’s revelation of Himself to man ; and 
rather therefore applies to teachers than 
to Christians in general, though to them 
also through the “éreak” and “do.” 
(4) That xo deduction can be drawn from 
these words, binding the Jewish law, or 
any part of it, as such, upon Christians. 
That this is so, is plainly shewn by what 
follows, where our Lord proceeds to pour 
upon the letter of the law the fuller light 
of the spirit of the Gospel: thus lifting 
and expanding (not destroying) every jot 
and tittle of that preeursory dispensation 
into its full meaning in the life and prac- 
tice of the Christian; who, by the in- 
dwelling of the divine Teacher, God’s Holy 
Spirit, is led into all truth and purity. 
(5) That these words of our Lord are 
decisive agaiust such persons, whether 
ancient or modern, as would set aside the 
Old Testament as without siguificance, or 
incousistent with the New. Sec the pre- 
ecding note, and the Book of Cominon 
Prayer, Article vii. On shall be 
called, see note on ver. 9. 20.) An 
expansion of the idea contained in fulfil, 
ver. 17, and of the difference between 
break, which the Scribes and Pharisees 
did by enforcing the letter to the neglect 
of the spirit—and do and teach, in which 
particulars Christians were to exceed the 
Pharisees, the punctilious observers, and 
the Scribes, the traditional expounders of 
the law. righteousness, purity of 
heart and life, as set forth by example in 
the doing, and by precept in the teaching. 
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dom of heaven. 
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21 Ye have heard that it was said by them} 





7 Exop-x:15 of old time, #Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill} 


shall be in danger of the judgment: ** but I say unto you, 


The whole of the rest of our Lord’s sermon 
is 2 comment on, and illustration of, the 
assertion in this verse. setibes] Per- 
sons devoted to the work of reading and 
expounding the law, whose office seems 
first to have become frequent after the 
return from Babylon. They generally ap- 
pear in the N. T. in connexion with the 
Pharisees : but it appears from Acts xxiii. 9, 
that there were Scribes attached to the 
other sects also. In Matt. xxi. 15, they 
appear with the chief priests; but it is in 
the temple, where (see also Luke xx. 1) 
they acted as a sort of police. In the de- 
scription of the assembling of the great 
Sanhedrim (Matt. xxvi. 3: Mark xiv. 53; 
xv. 1) we find it composed of chief priests, 
elders, and Scribes: and in Luke xxii. 66, 
of chief priests and Scribes. The Scribes 
uniforinly opposed themselves to our Lord ; 
watching Him to find matter of accusa- 
tion, Luke vi. 7; xi. 58, 543 perverting 
His sayings, Matt. ix. 3, and His actions, 
Inke vy. 30; xv. 2; seeking to entangle 
Him by questions, Matt. xxii. 35 (see note 
there); Luke x. 25; xx. 21; and to em- 
barrass Him, Matt. xii. 38. Their autho- 
rity as expounders of the law is recognized 
by our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiii. 1, 2; 
their adherence to the oral traditionary 
exposition proved, Matt. xv. 1 ff.; the re- 
spect in which they were held by the people 
shewn, Luke xx. 46; their existence in- 
dicated not only in Jerusalem, but also in 
Galilee, Luke v. 17,—and in Rome, Jo- 
sephus, Antt. xviii. 3.5. They kept schools 
and auditories for teaching the yonth, 
Luke ii. 46; Acts v. 34, compared with 
xxii, 3; are called by Josephus exrpounders 
of our patriarchal laws, Antt. xvii. 6. 2; 
sophists, B. J. i. 38. 2. The literal ren- 
dering is “shall abound more than the 
Scribes and Pharisees,” i.e. more than 
that of the S. and P. Notice, that not 
only the hypocrites among the Scribes 
and Pharisees are here meant; but the 
declaration is, “ Your righteousness must 
be of a higher order than any yet attained, 
or conceived, by Scribe or Pharisee.” 

ye shall in no case enter, &c.| A very 
usnal formula (see ch. vii. 21; xvill. 3; 
xix. 17, 23, 24: John ili. 6 al.); implying 
exclusion from the blessings of the Chris- 
tian state, and from the inheritance of 
eternal life. 21—48.] Sir examples 
of the true FULFILMENT of the law by 
Jesus.—First ExampLe. The law of 
murder. 21. Ye have heard] viz. by 
the reading of the law in the synagogues, 


and the expositions of the Scribes. 

by them of old time] In this case, Moses 
and his traditional expounders are classed 
together; but the words may also be ren- 
dered, ‘fo the ancients,’—which last inter- 
pretation seems to me to be certainly the 
right one. Meyer has well observed that 
“it was said to them of old time” corre- 
sponds to “but I say to you,” and the 
“1” to the understood subject of “ was 
said.” He has not, however, apprehended 
the deeper truth which underlies the omis- 
sion of the subject of was said, that it was 
the same person who said both. Tt will 
be noticed that our Lord does not here 
speak against the abese of the law by 
tradition, but that every instance here 
given is either from the law itself, or such 
traditional teaching as was in accordance 
with it (e.g. the latter part of this verse is 
only a formal expansion of the former). 
The contrasts here are not between the 
law misunderstood and the law rightly une 
derstood, but hetween the law and its 
ancient exposition, which in their letter, 
and as given, were empty,—and the same 
as spiritualized, fulfilled, by Christ : not be- 
tween two lawgivers, Moses and Christ, but 
between they of old time and you; between 
(the idea is Chrysostom’s) thechildren by the 
same husband, of the boxdeoman and of the 
Jreewoman. The above remarks comprise 
a brief answer to the important but some- 
what misapprehended question, whether 
our Lord impugned the Mosaic law itself, 
or only its inadequate interpretation by 
the Jewish teachers? There is no incon- 
sistency in the above view with the as- 
sertion in ver. 19: the just and holy and 
true law was necessarily restricted in 
meaning and degraded in position, until 
He came, whose office it was to fulfil and 
glorify it. the judgment] viz. the 
courts in every city, ordered Deut. xvi. 18, 
and explained by Josephus Antt. iv. 8. 14 
to consist of seven men, and to have the 
power of life and death. But “the judg- 
ment”? in the next verse (see note) is the 
court of judgment in the Messiah’s king: 
dom. 22.| The sense is: ‘ There 
were among the Jews three well-known 
degrees of guilt, coming respectively under 
the cognizance of the local and the supreme 
courts; and after these is set the Gehenna 
of fire, the end of the malefactor, whose 
corpse, thrown out into the valley of Hin: 
nom, was devoured by the worm or the 
flame. Similarly, in the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ, shall the sins even of 
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Phat *whosoever is angry with his brother [* without 
cause] shall be in danger of the Judgment ; : 


shall say to his brother, 
couneil: but whosoever 
danger of hell fire. 
the altar, 


MATTHEW, 


shall say, 


and there rememberest that thy rotlite 
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and whosoever 


b Race, shall he oni -danger: ot the gt 


Sellow: neo - 
2 Sam. vi. 20. 
x Thou foul, shall be in an. Vi 


23 Therefore if thou bring ‘thy gift to c ch. vit, + 


xxii. 1. 


hath 


ought against thee; ** leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 


then come and offer thy gift. 


w omitted by some of the oldest MSS. 
the ancient authorities are much divided. 


vhought and word be brought into judg- 
ment and punished, each aecording to its 
degree of guilt, but even the least of them 
before no less a tribunal than the judg- 
meut-seat of Christ.” The most important 
thing to keep in mind is, that there is no 
distinetion of Avzd between these punish- 
ments, only of degree. In the thing com- 
pared, the “judgment” inflicted death by 
the sword, the “eouneil” death by stoning, 
and the disgrace of the ‘““Gehenna of fire” 
followed as an intensification of the horrors 
of death; but the punishment is one and 
the same—death. So also in the subject 
of the similitude, all the punishments are 
spiritual; allresult in eternal death ; but 
with various degrees (the nature of which 
is as yet hidden from us), as the degrees of 
guilt have been. So that the distinction 
drawn by the Romanists between zenial 
and mortal sins, finds not only no coun- 
tenance, but direct confutation from this 
passage. The words here mentioned must 
not be super stitiously supposed to have any 
pgmaing power in themselves (see below), 
but to represent states of anger and hos- 
tility, for which an awful account hereafter 
must be given. Raca] i.e. empty; a 
term denoting contempt, and answering to 
 O vain man,’ James ii. 20. Moreh ] 
‘Two interpretations have been given of this 
»word, Either it is (1), as usually under- 

tood, a Greek word, ‘ Zhou fool,’ and used 
“by our Lord Himself of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ch. xxiii. 17, 19,—and << fools”? 
(literally “‘ senseless’ *) of the disciples, Luke 
‘xxiv. 25; or (2) a Hebrew word signifying 
‘rebel,’ and thev ery word for uttering which 
“Moses and Aaron were debarred trom en- 
‘tering the land of promise: .. . ‘Hear 
mow, ye rebels,’ Num. xx. 10. In _ pre- 
sence of this doubt, it is best to leave 
the word untranslated, as was done 
with Raca before. hell fire} more 
‘properly, the Gehenna of fire. ‘To the 
s.E. of Jerusalem was a deep and fertile 
valley, called ‘the vale of Hinnom’ and 








Jerome pronounces the words spurious : 


29 d Aor ee anil thine ad- d Luke xii, 58, 


59. 


but 
x 


Moreh. 


rendered “ Gehenna,” Josh xvili. 16 LUXX, 
In this valley (also called Tophet, Isa. xxx. 
33: Jer. vii. 31) did the idolatrous Jews 
burn their children to Moloch, and Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10) therefore polluted it ; 
and thenceforward it was the place for the 
easting out and burning all offal, and the 
corpses of criminals; and therefore its 
name, “ the Gehenna of fire,’ was used to 
signify the plaee of everlasting punishment. 
23 f. Therefore] An inference from 
the guilt and danger of all bitterness and 
hostility of mind towards another declared 
in the preceding verse. thy gift, is any 
kind of gift—saerificial or eucharistic. 
hath ought against thee is remarkable, as 
being purposely substituted for the con- 
verse. It is not what complaints we have 
against others that we are to consider at 
such a time, but what they have against 
us; not what ground we hare given for 
complaint, but what complaints they, as 
matter of fact, wake against us.—See the 
other side dealt with, Mark xi. 25. 
24.| be reconciled : i.e. become reconciled 
—thyself, without being influenced by the 
status of the other towards thee. Remove 
the offence, and make friendly overtures 
to thy brother. first belongs to “go thy 
way,” not to “be reconciled :” “ first go 
thy way” is opposed to “then come,” the 
departure to the return, not “be reeon- 
eiled” to “otter”? No eonelusion what- 
ever can be drawn from this verse as to the 
admissibility of the term altar as applied 
to the Lord’s table under the Christian 
system. The whole language is Jewish, 
and can only be understood of Jewish rites. 
The command, of course, applies in full 
force as to reconciliation before the Chris- 
tian offering of praise and thanksgiving in 
the Holy Communion ; but further nothing 
can be inferred. 25.) The whole of 
this verse is the earthly example of a spi- 
ritual duty whieh is understood, and runs 
parallel with it. The sense may be given: 
‘As in worldly affairs, it is prudent to 


render, 


d2 ST. MATTHEW. 


V. 


eve Ps.ssxii. versary quickly, *whiles thou art in the way with him ;. 
lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 


into prison. 


26 Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no 


means come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost 


farthing. 


f Exon. xx. 14. 
Devt. v. 18. 


g see Gen. 
Revi. 2. 
2 Sam. xi. 2. 
h ch. xviii. 8, 9. 


Mark ix. 43— : 
pe heart. 
Y omit. 


make up a matter with an adversary be- 
fore judgment is passed, which may deliver 
a man to a hard and rigorous imprisonment, 
so reconciliation with an offended brother 
in this life is absolutely necessary before 
his wrong cry against us to the Great 
Judge, and we be cast into eternal con- 
demnation.’—The adversary, in its abstract 
personification, is the offended law of God, 
which will cry against us in that day for 
all wrongs done to others; but in its con- 
erete representation it is the offended bro- 
ther, who is to us that law, as long as he 
has its claim upon us. The way, in the 
interpretation, is the way in which all men 
walk, the “way of all the earth” of 
1 Kings ii. 2, the “way whence I shall not 
return”? of Job. xvi. 22. In the civil pro- 
cess, it represents the attempt at arbitra- 
tion or private arrangement before coming 
into court. 26.| These words, as in 
the earthly example they imply future 
liberation, because an earthly debt can be 
paid in most cases, so in the spiritual coun- 
terpart they amount to a negation of it, 
because the debt can never be discharged. 
We have “until he should pay what was 
due,” in ch. xviii. 830, where the payment 
was clearly impossible. The minister is the 
officer of the court who saw the sentences 
executed. If we are called on to assign a 
meaning to it in the interpretation, it must 
represent the chief of those who in ch. 
xvii. 34, are hinted at by “the tormentors,” 
viz. the great enemy, the minister of the 
divine wrath. farthing, the fourth 
part of an as. 

27—30.] SEconD EXAMPLE. The law 
of adultery. 28. whosoever looketh. .] 
The precise meaning should in this verse be 
kept in mind, as the neglect of it may lead 
into error. Our Lord is speaking of the 
sin of adultery, and therefore, however the 
saying may undoubtedly apply by implica- 
tion to cases where this sin is out of the 
question—e. g. to the impure beholding of 


27 Ye have heard that it was said [¥ by them of 
old time], ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery: °8 but I say 
unto you, §That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath % committed adultery with her already in his 
29 And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 


Z render, adulterously used her. 


an unmarried woman with a view to for- 
nication (it being borne in mind that spi- 
ritually, and before God, all fornication is 
adultery, inasmuch as the unmarried per- 
son is bound in loyalty and chastity to 
Him: see Stier below)—yet the direct 
assertion in this verse must be understood 
as applying to the cases where ¢his sin is 
in question. And, again, the looketh on... 
to lust after, must not be interpreted of 
the casual evil thought which is checked by 
holy watchfulness, but the gazing with a 
view to feed that desire. And again, 
hath adulterously used her already in 
his heart, whatever it may undoubtedly 
imply respecting the guilt incurred in 
God’s sight, does not directly state any 
thing; but plainly understood, affirms that 
the mau who can do this—viz. ‘gaze with 
a view to feed unlawful desire ’—has already 
in his heart passed the barrier of criminal 
intention; made up his mind, stifled his 
conscience; in thought, committed the 
deed. But perhaps there is justice in 
Stier’s remark, that our Lord speaks here 
after the O. T. usage, in which, both in the 
seventh commandment and elsewhere, adul- 
tery also includes fornication; for mar- 
riage is the becoming one fiesh,—and there- 
fore every such union, except that after the 
manner and in the state appointed by God, 
is a violation and contempt of that holy or- 
dinance. The rendering ofthe A. V., “hath 
committed adultery with her,” is objection- 
able, as making her a party to the sin, which - 
the original does not. 29.| Chrysos- 
tom observes, that these cominands relate 
not to the limbs themselves, which are not 
in fault, but to the evil desire, which zs. An 
admonition, arising out of the truth an- 
nounced in the last verse, to withstand the 
Jirst springs and occasions of evil desire, 
even by the sacrifice of what is most useful 
and dear to us. We may observe here, 
that our Lord grounds His precept of the 
most rigid and decisive self-denial on the 


1 oe Scr. 
and east it from thee: 
of thy members should perish, 


body should) be cast into hell. 


offend thee, cut it off} and cast it from thee : 


MATTITEW. 


and 
80 And if thy right hand 


33 


for it is profitable for thee that one 


not that thy whole 


for it Is pro- 


fitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and 


not that thy whole body should be 
31 Tt hath been said, } Whosoever shall put away his wife, 


let him give her 


you, * That whosoever shall put away lis wile, saving: for 
vauseth her to commit adultery : 
that is divorced commigeerh 


the cause of fornication, 
and whosoever shall marry her 


adultery. 


a writing of divorcement : 


cast into hell, 


i Decr. xxiv. 1. 
ch. xix. 3, &e. 


32 Dut Tsay unto 


k ch. xix. 9. 
Luke avi. 18, 


33 Again, ve have heard that it hath been said by them 


/ considerations of the fruest self-interest, — 
it is profitable for thee. Sce ch. xviii. 
8, 9, and notes. 

31, 32.] Tuirp EXAMPLE. The law of 
divorce. See note on ch. xix. 7—9. Light- 
foot gives a form of the “awriting of divorce- 

ment” which was a Civoreement @ mensd 
ot thoro, and plaeed the woman abso- 
, lately in her own power, to marry whom 
she pleased. In Deut. xxiv. 1, the allow- 
able reason of divorce is ‘some unelean- 
ness.” This the disciples of Shammai in- 
terpreted only of adultery ; those of Hillel 
of any thing which amounted to unclean- 
ness in the eyes of the husband. 
82.| fornication mnst be taken to mean 
sin, not only before marriage, but after it 
also, ina wider sense, as ineluding adultery 
likewise. In the similar places, Mark x. 
} 11; Luke xvi. 18, this exception does not 
‘occur; see however our ch. xix. 9. The 
| figurative senses of fornication cannot he 
itmissble here, as the law is one having 
| reference to a definite point in actual life ; 
and this, its aim and end, restriets the 
| meaning to that kind of fornication im- 
}mediately applicable to the case. Other- 
jwise this one strictly guarded exception 
twould give indefinite and universal lati- 
} tude. causeth her to commit adul- 
| tery] viz. by her seeond marriage, thus 
fput within her power. and whoso- 
jever] How far the marriage of the inno- 
jeent party after separation (on aceount 
of fornication) ?s forbidden by this or the 
similar passage ch. xix. 9, is a weighty 
and difficult, question. By the Roman 
)Church such marriage is strictly Sorbid- 
den, and the authority of Augustine much 
cited, who strongly upholds this view, but 
not without misgivings later in life. On 
ithe other hand, the Protestant and Greek 
}Churehes allow such marriage.  Cer- 
Vou. I. 





tainly it would appear, from the Hteral 
meaning of our Lord’s words, that it 
should not be allowed: for if by such 
divorce the marriage be altogether dis- 
solved, how can the woman be said to 
cominit adultery by a second marriage ? 
or how will St. PauPs precept (1 Cor. vii. 
11) find place ? for stating this as St. Paul 
does, prefaced by the words “not LL but 
the Lord,’ it must be understood, and has 
been taken, as referring to this very verse, 
or rather (see note there) to ch. xix. 6 ff, 
and cousequently can only suppose fornica- 
tion as the cause. Besides which, the tenor 
of our Lord’s teaching in other places (see 
above) seems to set before us the state of 
mnarriage as absolutely zdissoluble as such, 
however he may sanction the expulsion @ 
mensd ef thoro of an unfaithful wite. Those 
who detend the other view suppose divorced 
to mean, werlawfelly divorced, not for for- 
nication: and certainly this is not impro- 
bable. We may well leave a matter in 
doubt, of which Augustine could say, that 
it was so obscure, that error on either side 
is venial. 

33—37.] FourTH EXAMPLE. The law 
of oaths. 33, 34.} The exact mean- 
ing of these verses is to be ascertained by 
two considerations. (1) That the Jews 
held all those oaths nof to be binding, in 
which the saered naine of God did not 
directly occur :—see Philo and Lighttoot 
cited in my Gr. Test. A stress is to be 
laid on this technical distinetion in the 
quotation made by our Lord; and we 
roust understand as belonging to the 
quotation, ‘but whatever thou shalt swear 
not to the Lord may be transgressed.’ 
(2) Then our Lord passes so far beyond 
this rule, that Ue lays down (including in 
it the under standing that all oaths must 
be kept if made, for that wy are all ulti- 


Jb 


1] Levit. xix. 12. 
Numb. xxx. 


of old time, |! Thou shalt not forswear 


ST. MATTHEW. ee 


thyself, but ™ shalt 


mn Deut. xxi perform unto the Lord thine oaths: * but I say unto 


n James v. 12. 


o Isa, ixvi.l. 


you, "Swear not at all; neither by 
° God’s throne: 35 nor by the earth; for it is his ° footstool : 


heaven; for it is 


tPsa.slviti. 2 neither by Jerusalem ; for it is the ‘city of the great King. 
36 Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou 


eanst not make one hair white or black. 


37 But let your 


communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is 


u Exon. xxi. 24. 
LEvIT. xxiv. 
205 Deer, 
xix, 21. 


nately referable to swearing by God) the 
rule of the Christian community, which: is 
not to swear at ail; for that every such 
means of strengthening a man’s simple 
affirmation arises out of the evil in human 
nature, is rendered requisite by the dis- 
trust that sin has induced, and is, there- 
fore, out of the question among the just 
and true and pure of heart. See James v. 
12, and note there, as explanatory why, in 
hoth cases, swearing by the name of God 
is not specified as forbidden. In the 
words, ‘Swear not at all,’ our Lord does 
not so much make a positive enactment by 
which all swearing is to individuals for- 
bidden, ¢e. g. on solemn oceasions, and for 
the satisfaction of others, (for that would 
be a mere technical Pharisaism, wholly at 
variance with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
inconsistent with the example of God 
himself, Heb. vi. 13—17; vii. 21; of the 
Lord when on earth, whose “ verily verily 
i say unto you” was a solemn assevera- 
tion, and who at once respected the solemn 
adjuration of Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 63, 64; 
of His Apostles, writing under the guid- 
ance of His Spirit, see Gal. i. 20: 2 Cor. 
i. 23: Rom. 1,9: Phil. i. 8, and especially 
1 Cor. xv. 31; of His holy angels, Rev. x. 
6,) as declare to us, that the proper state 
of Christians is, to require no oaths; that 
when evil is expelled from among them, 
every yea and zay will be as decisive as an 
oath, every promise as binding as a vow. 
We observe (a) that these verses imply 
the unfitness of vows of every kind as rules 
of Christian action; (4) that the greatest 
regard ought to be had to the scruples of 
those, not only sects, but individuals, who 
object to taking an oath, and every facility 
given in a Christian state for their ulti- 
mate entire abolition. 34, 35.] Com- 
pare ch. xxiii, 16—22. Dean Trench 
observes (Serm. on Mount, p. 55), ‘Men 
had learned to think that, if only God’s 
name were avoided, there was no irreve- 
reace in the frequent oaths by heaven, by 


more than these cometh of evil. 
38 Ye have heard that it hath been said, "An eye for an 


the earth, by Jerusalem, by their own 
heads, and these bronght in on the 
slightest need, or on no need at all; just 
as now-a-days the same lingering half- 
respect for the Holy Name will often 
cause men, who would not be wholly pro- 
fane, to substitute for that name sounds 
that nearly resemble, but are not exactly 
it, or the name, it may be, of some hea- 
then deity.’ 36.] Thou hast no control 
over the appearance of grey hairs on thy 
head—thy head is not thine own ;—thou 
swearest then by a creature of God, whose 
destinies and changes are in God’s hand ; 
so that every oath is an appeal to God, 
And, indeed, men generally regard it as 
such now, even unconsciously. 

Yea, yea; Nay, nay] The similar place, 
James v. 12, admirably illustrates this— 
“let your yea be yea, and your nay nay :” | 
—let these only be used, and they in sim- 
plicity and unreservedness. cometh 
of evil] The gender of evil is ambiguous, | 
as it may be also in the Lord’s prayer, ch. 
vi, 13: but see note there. It is quite 
immaterial to the sense, in which gender 
we understand it; for the evil of man’s 
corrupt nature is in Seripture spoken of as 
the work of “the evil One,” and is itself 
“that which is evil.’ See John viii. 44: 
1 John iii. 8. 

38—41.] Frrrn ExaMPLe. The law 
of retaliation. 38.] That is, such 
was the public enactment of the Mosaie 
law, and, as such, it implied a private 
spirit of retaliation which should seek’ 
such redress; for the example evidently 
refers to private as well as public retri- 
bution. Here again our Lord appears 
to speak of the true state and perfection 
of a Christian community,—not to forbid, 
in those mixed and but half-Christian 
states, which have ever divided so-called 
Christendom among them, the infliction 
of judicial penalties for crime. In facet 
Scripture speaks, Rom. xiii. 4, of fhe 
minister of such infliction as the minister 


I 
‘f 


34—h2. hed bP 


eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 
ye resist not evil: 


right cheek, * turn to him the other also, 


39 but I say unto you, 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 


MATTHEW. 3H) 


vM,, yv Rom. xil.17. 
That pee Prov. xx. 
9 


40 And if any w Isa. 1. 6. 


man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 


him have thy cloke also. 


thee to go a mile, eo with him twain. 
tm] ID 


asketh thee, 
turn not thou away. 


f God. But as before, our Lord shews 
us the condition to which a Christian com- 
munity should fezd, and to further which 
every private Christian’s own endeavours 
should be directed. It is quite beside the 
purpose for the world to say, that these 
precepts of our Lord are too highly 
pitehed for humanity, and so to tind an 
excuse for violating them. If we were 
disciples of His in the true sense, these 
) precepts would, in their sp/r7, as indicative 
of frames of mind, be strictly observed ; 
cand, as far as we are Iis diseiples, we 
‘shall attain to such their observance. 

Here again, our Lord does not contradict 
ithe Mosaie law, but expands and fulfils 
it, declaring to us that the necessity for 
hit would be altogether removed in the 
complete state of that kingdom which He 
_came to establish, Against the notion 
that an eye for an eye ce. sanctioned 

all kinds of private revenge, Augustine 
remarks that the ancient precept was 
rather intended to allay, than to stimulate 
panger; as a limit to vindictiveness, not 

a licenee. 39.| Here again, we 
jhave our divine Lawgiver legislating, not 
in the bondage of the letter, so as to stul- 
tify His disciples, and in many cireum- 
stanees to turn the salt of the earth into 
a means of corrupting it,—but in the 
‘freedom of the spirit, laying down those 
sgreat. principles which ought to regulate 
the inner purposes and consequent actions 
of His followers. Taken slavishiy and 
literally, neither did our Lord Himself 
conform to this preeept (John xviii. 22, 
23), nor His Apostles (Acts xxiii. 3). But 
truly, and in the sp?rit, our blessed Re- 
deemer obeyed it: ‘He gave his back to 
the smiters, and his cheeks to them that 
plucked off the hair, and hid not his face 
from shame and spitting’ (Isa. 1.6): and 
his Apostles also, see 1 Cor. iv. 9—13. 

evil] i. e. here the evil man; 
Shim who injures thee.’ Or, perhaps, in 
the indefinite sense, as before, evil, gene- 
rally, ‘when thus directed against thee. 

Only, the other possible meaning there, 
‘ the evil One,’ is precluded here. “ Resist 
‘the devil,” James iv. 7 














7: but not this par- 


41 And whosoever 


shall compel 
I? Give to him that 


and *from lim that would berrow of Lee. Deehmeei= 


fienlar form of his working (viz. malice 
directed against thyself) so as to revenge 
it on another. 40, 41.] See note on 
ver. 39. This is of legal contention only, 
andt is thus distinguished from the violence 
in ver. 39. take away, i.e. in pledge 
for a debt: see Exod. xxii. 6. coat, 
the inner and less costly garment ; cloke, 
the outer and more valuable, used also by 
the poor as a coverlet by night (Exod. as 
above). In Luke vi. 29 the order is in- 
verted, and appears to be that in which 
the two garments would be taken from the 
body, that verse referring to abstraction 
by violence. See the apostolic comment 
on this precept, 1 Cor. vi. 7. compel | 
The original word is one derived from the 
Persian name of the post-eouriers who earried 
the government despatches: and is thence 
used of any compulsory “ pressing” to goon 
service. ‘The Jews particularly objeeted to 
the duty of furnishing posts for the Roman 
government ; and Demetrius, wishing to 
conciliate the Jews, promised, among other 
things, that their beasts of burden should 
not be pressed for service. Henee our Sa- 
viour represents this asa burden.’ Josephus. 
The billeting of the Roman soldiers and 
their horses on the Jews was one kind of 
this compulsion. 42.) The proper 
understanding of the command in this verse 
may be arrived at from considering the 
way in which the Lord Himself, who de- 
clares, ‘If ye shall ask any thing in my 
name, J will do it’ (John xiv. 14), per- 
forms this promise to us. It would ob- 
viously be, not a promise of love, but a 
seutence of condemnation to us, under- 
stood in its bare literal sense; but our 
gracious Saviour, knowing what is good 
for us, so answers our prayers, that we 
never are sent empty away; not always, 
indeed, receiving what we ask,—but that 
which, in the very disappointment, we 
are constrained thankfully to confess is 
better than our wish. So, in his humble 
sphere, should the Christian giver act. To 
give every thing to cyvery one—the sword 
to the madman. the alms to the impostor, 
the eriminal request to the temptress— 
would be to act as the enemy of others 


D2 


36 


y Deut. xxiii. 
3—7. 


z Rom. xii. 14, 
20. 


a Luke xxiii. 
34. Acts vii. 
60. 


b Job xxv. 8. 


ST. MATTHEW. V. 43—48, 

43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, ¥ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and Yhate thine enemy. * But I 
say unto you, *Love your enemies, [®4/ess them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you,| and *pyray for 
them which [®despitefully use you, and] persecute you; 
45 that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his ’sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 46 For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same? 
47 And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 


more than others? 
e Gen. xvii. 1. 
Levit. xi. 45: 
xix.'2; 


® omit. 


do not even the ¢pudblicans so? 
4S ¢ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 


b render, SONS. 


© The oldest and best authorities have Gentiles the same. 


and ourselves. Ours should be a higher 
and deeper charity, flowing from those 
inner springs of love, which are the sources 
of outward actions sometimes widely di- 
vergent ; whence may arise both the timely 
concession, and the timely refusal. 
boorrw] without wsury, which was for- 
bidden by the law, Exod. xxii, 25: Levit. 
xxv. 87: Deut. xxiii. 19, 20. 

43—48.] SIXTH EXAMPLE. The law 
of love and hatred. 43.] The Jews 
called all Gentiles indiscriminately ‘ene- 
mies.” In the Pharisaic interpretation 
therefore of the maxim (the latter part of 
which, although a gloss of the Rabbis, is 
a true representation of the spirit of the 
law, which was enacted for the Jews as 
a theocratic people), it would inelude the 
“ hatred for mankind,” with which the 
Jews were so often charged. But our 
Lord’s ‘ fulfilment’ of neighbourly love 
extends it to all mankind—not only foreign 
nations, but even those who are actively 
employed in cursing, reviling, and perse- 
cuting us; and the hating of enemies is, 
in His fulfilment of it, no longer an in- 
dividual or national aversion, but a coming 
out and being separate from all that rebel. 

45. sons] i.e. in being like Him. 
Of course there is allusion to our state of 
children by covenant and adoption; but 
the likeness is the point especially here 
brought out. So imitators of God, Eph. 
v. 1. The more we lift ourselves above 
the world’s view of the duty and ex- 
pediency of revenge and exclusive dealing, 
into the mind with which the ‘righteous 
Judge, strong and patient, who is pro- 
voked every day,’ yet does good to the 


unthankful and evil,—the more firmly | 


shall we assure, and the more nobly illus- 
trate, our place as sons in His family, as 
having entered into the kingdom of 
heaven. for] i.e. because, ‘in that: 
gives the particular in which the con- 
formity implied by “sexs” consists. 
There is a sentiment of Seneca remarkably 
parallel: “If thou wouldest imitate the 
gods, confer benefits even on the ungrate- 
ful: for the sun rises on the wicked as 
well as on others, and the seas are open for 
pirates’ use.” 


46. publicans| This | 


race of men, so frequently mentioned as . 


the objects of hatred and contempt among 
the Jews, and coupled with sinners, were 
not properly the publicans, who were 
wealthy Romans, of the rank of knights, 


farming the revenues of the provinces ; - 
but their underlings, heathens or renegade . 
Jews, who ustally exacted with reckless- , 


ness and cruelty. ‘The Talmud classes 


them with thieves and assassins, and re- , 


gards their repentance as impossible.” 
Wordsw. In interpreting these verses we 
must carefully give the persons spoken of 
their correlative value and meaning: ye, 


Christians, sons of God, the true theo-~ 


cracy, the Aingdom of heaven,—these, 


“publicans” or “ Gentiles,’ men of this § 


world, actuated by worldly motives,— 


‘what thank have ye in being like them ?? | 


47. salute] Here, most probably in 
its literal sense, Jews did not salute Gen- 
tiles: Mohammedans do not salute Chris- 
tians even now in the East. 48. Be ye] 
The original is Ye shall be: not altogether 
imperative in meaning, but including the 
imperative sense: such shall be the state, 





VI. 1—t4t. 


in heaven is perfeet. 
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VI. 1 4@Take heed that ye do not 


your @a/as before men, to be seen of them: otherwise ye 


have no reward of your Father which is in heaven, 
> Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 


trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites dom the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they may have glory ef men. 


Venily IT say unto you, They have their reward. 


3 But 


when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth: # that thine alms may be in secret : 


a some MSs. have “ But take heed.” 


the aim of Christians. perfect | 
complete, in your love of others; not one- 
sided, or exelusive, as these just mentioned, 
but all-embracing, and God-like, = ‘ mer- 
ciful,” Imke vi. 36. ye is emphatic. 
‘No countenanee is given by this verse to 
the ancient Pelagian or the modern heresy 
of perfectibility in this life, Such a sense 
of the words would be utterly at variance 
with the whole of the discourse. See espe- 
cially vv. 22, 29, 32, in which the imper- 
feetions and conflicts of the Christian are 
fully recognized. Nor, if we consider this 
werse as a solemn conelusion of the seeond 
part of the Sermon, does it any the more 
admit of this view, asserting as it does that 
ikeness to God in inward purity, love, and 
Mioliness, must be the eontinual aim and 
mnd of the Christian in all the depart- 
nents of his moral life. But how far 
‘rom having attained this likeness we are, 
st. Paul shews us (Phil. iii, 12); and 
every Christian feels, just in the pro- 
vortion in which he has striven after 
2 

| CHar, VI. 1—18.] The Tuirp pIvt- 
SION OF THE SERMON, in which the dis- 
viples of Christ are warned against hypo- 
vritical display of their good deeds, by 
he examples of abuses of the duties of 
tlmsgiving (ver. 2), praying (ver. 5), and 
asting (ver. 16), 1.] The diseourse 
‘f our Lord now passes from actions to 
motives; not that He has not spoken to 
the heart before, but then it was only by 
jnference, now directly. righteous- 
sess! not ‘benevolence, or ‘als,’ as 
a rabbinical usage,—for this meaning is 
‘ever found in the N. T., and here we 
save doing alms treated of as a dis- 
inet head below. It is best then to 
nderstand righteousness as in ch. v. 
‘O, as a general term, ineluding the 
three duties afterwards treated of. 

jhe words to be seen of (by) them 


learly define the course of action ob- 
4 














® read, Nwhteousness. 


jeeted to:—not the open benevolence of 
the Christian who lets his light shine 
that men may glorify God, but the osten- 
tation of him whose object is the praise 
and glory coming from man. “ For,” says 
Chrysostom, “a man may do his good 
deeds before men, but not in order to be 
seen by them; and a man may do them 
not before men, but in order to be seen by 
them.” 
2—4.] First EXAMPLE. Almsgiving. 
2. sound a trumpet] A proverbial 
expression, not implying any sueh custom 
of the hypocrites of that day, but the 
habit of self-laudation, and display of 
good works in general. Many Commen- 
tators, among whom are Calvin and Ben- 
gel, think that the words are to be taken 
literally: and Euthymius mentions this 
view. But Lightfoot says, that he finds 
no trace of such a practice among the 
customs in almsgiving. before thee | 
According to the way in which the former 
verse is taken, these words are variously 
understood to apply to the trumpet being 
held up before the mouth in blowing, or to 
another person going before. syna- 
gogues| If this bears the ordinary mean- 
ing of places of worship, the literal mean- 
ing of the previous words cannot well be 
maintained. The synagogues, as after- 
wards the Christian churches, were the 
regular places for the collection of alms. 
have] literally, have in full— 
exhaust: not dave their due reward. 
3.] thy, emphatic: see ch. v, 48. This 
is another popular saying, not to be 
pressed so as to require a literal in- 
terpretation of it in the aet of alns- 
giving, but implying simplicity, both of 
intention and act. Equally out of place 
are all attempts to explain the right and 
left hand symbolically, as was onee the 
practice. The sound sense of Chrysostom 
preserves the right interpretation, where 
even Augustine strays into symbolism. 
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VIL 


and thy Father which seeth in secret [fA7mseff] shall re- 


ward thee [f open/y]. 


5 And when 8 thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they 


may be seen of men. 
have their reward. 


Verily I say unto you, They 


6 But thou, when thou prayest, enter 


into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father 


d Luke xiv. 14. 
& Eccles. v. 2. 


f1 Kings xviii. 
26, 29. 


do: 


much speaking. 


g Lake xi. 2, ye ask him. 


f oniit. 


which seeth in secret shall ¢reward thee [f open/y]. 
when ye pray, ®use not vain repetitions, as the heathen 
ffor they think that they shall be heard for their 
8 Be not ye therefore like unto them: for - 
your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before | 
9 After this manner therefore pray ye: § Our | 


7 But 


8 some old authorities have, “ye pray, ye shall not be.” 


4. openly] before men and angels ; 

at the resurrection of the just. 
5—15.] SeconD EXAMPLE. Prayer. 
5. standing] No stress must be 
laid on this word as implying ostentation ; 
for it was the ordinary posture of prayer. 
See 1 Sam. i. 26: 1 Kings viii. 22. The 
command in Mark (xi. 25) runs, “when ye 
stand praying ...” See also Luke xviii. 11, 
13. Indeed, of the two positions of prayer, 
considering the place, kneeling would have 
been the more singular and savouring of 
ostentation. The syragogues were places 
of prayer; so that, as Theophylact, it is 
not the place which matters, but the 
manner and intent. 6. enter, &c.] 
Both Chrysostom and Augustine caution 
us against taking this merely literally: 
and warn us, as above, that there may be 
ostentation even in the secret chamber, as 
there may be the avoiding of it in the 
open church. 7.] On the original 
meaning of the word rendered “use vain 
repetitions,” see in my Gr. Test. Taking 
the word in its largest meaning, that of 
saying things irrelevant and senseless, it 
may well include all the various senses con- 
tended for, What is forbidden is not 
much praying, for our Lord Himself 
passed whole nights in prayer: not pray- 
ing in the same words, for this He did in 
the very intensity of His agony at Geth- 
semane; but the making number and 
length a point of observance, and ima- 
gining that prayer will be heard, not 
because it is the genuine expression of the 


desire of faith, but because it is of such a — 
length, has been such a number of times | 
The repetitions of Paternosters | 
and Ave Marias in the Romish Church, as | 
practised by them, are in direct violation © 
of this precept ; the number of repetitions | 
being prescribed, and the efficacy of the | 
But 


repeated. 


performance made to depend on it. 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer in the 


Liturgy of the Church of England is not _ 


a violation of it, nor that of the Kyrie 


Eleison, because it is not the number of: 
these which is the object, but each has its ° 
appropriate place and ‘reason in that) 
which is pre-eminently a reasonable ser- | 


vice. Our Lord was also denouncing a 
Jewish error. Lightfoot quotes from the 
Rabbinical writings, “Every one who 
multiplies prayer, ts heard.” 
9—13.] Tur Lorp’s PRAYER. 


i 
9.] There is very slender proof of what is 


often asserted, that our Lord took nearly 
the whole of this praver from existing 
Jewish formule. Not that such a view of 
the matter would contain in it any thing 
irreverent or objectionable; for if pious 
Jews had framed such petitions, our Lord, 
who caine to fulfil every thing that was 
good under the Old Covenant, might, in a 
higher sense and spiritual meaning, have 
recommended the same forms to His dis- 
ciples. But such does not appear to have 
been the fact. Lightfoot produces only the 
most general common-place parallels for 
the petitions, from the Rabbinical books. 

With regard to the prayer itself 





ee See 





ere 


o—10). ST. 


Father which art m= he 
10 Thy kingdom come. 


aven, 


we may remark, 1. The whole passage, 
vv. 7—15, is digressive fiom the subject 
of the first part of this chapter, which is 
the discouragement of the performance of 
religious duties to be see of men, and is 
resumed at ver. 16. Neander therefore 
supposes that this passage has found its 
way in here as a sort of accompaniment 
to the preceding verses, but isin reality the 
answer of our Lord to the request in Luke 
xi. 1, more fully detailed than by that 
Evangelist. But to this I cannot assent, 
believing our Lord’s discourses as given by 
this evangelist to be no collections of 
scattered sayings, but veritable reports of 
continuous utterances. That the request 
related in) Luke should afterwards have 
been made, and sinilarly answered, is by 
no means improbable. (That he should 
have thus related it with this gospel before 
| Aim, is more than improbable.) 2. It has 
| been questioned whether the prayer was 
regarded in the very earliest times as a set 
form delivered for liturgical use by our 
Lord. The variations in Luke have been 
regarded as fatal to the supposition of its 
heing used liturgically at the time when 
these Gospels were written. But see notes 
on Luke xi. 1. It must be confessed, that 
we find very few traces of such use in 
early times. Tholuck remarks, “It does not 
oceur in the Acts, nor in any writers be- 
fore the third century. In Justin Martyr 
we find, that the minister prays ‘ac- 
cording to his power’ . Cyprian and 
| Tertullian make the first mention of the 
| prayer as a ‘lawful and ordinary prayer?” 
; An allusion to it has been supposed to 
exist in 2 Tim. iv. 18, where sce note. 
/3. The view of some that our Lord gave 
i this, selecting it out of forms known and 
in use, as a prayer ad interim, fill the 
| effusion of the Spirit of prayer, is mad- 
Hnissible, as we have no traces of any such 
} temporary purpose in our Saviour’s dis- 
courses, and to suppose any such would 
amount to nothing less than to set them 
Fentirely aside. On the contrary, one work 
of the Holy Spirit on the disciples was, to 
\bring to their mind all things whatsoeser 
He had said unto them, the depth of such 
hsayings only then first being revealed to 
fthem by Him who fook of the things of 
/Christ and shewed them to them, Jotn 
xiv. 26. After this manner] thus. 
} Considering that other manners of pray- 
sing have been spoken of above, the “cain 
repetition” and the “week speaking,” the 

























MATTITEW. 
TIallowed be 


aVhy will be done in earth 
d 2 


'word, especially in its present position of 


39 


thy name. 


Coty ach. xxvi. 80, 
as Il a Acts xxi. 
Tt. 


primary emphasis, cannot well be other- 
wise understood than ‘72 dese words,’ as 
aspecimen of the Christian's prayer (the 
ye holds the second place in emphasis), no 
less than its paffern, This, which would 
be the gafereace trom the context here, is 
decided tor us by Luke xi. 2, when ye 
pray, say—. Our Father | This was a 
torm of address almost unknown to the 
Old Covenant: now and then hinted at, 
as penal the children of their rebel- 
lion (Isa. i. 2: Mal. i. 6), or mentioned as 
a last resource of the orphan and desolate 
creature (Isa. Ixiii. 16); but never brought 
out in its fulness, as indeed it could not be, 
till He was come by whom we have re- 
ceived the adoption of sons. “The prayer 
is a fraternal one; Ile saith not, My 
Father, as if prayed for himself only: but 
Our Father, as embracing i in one prayer all 
who are known as brethren in Christ.” 

Aug. which art in heaven] These 
opening words of the Lord’s Prayer set 
clearly before us the state of the Chiris- 
tian, as believing in, depending upon, 
praying to, a real objective personal Gon, 
lifted above himself; to approach whom he 
must lift up his heart, as the eye is lifted 
up trom earth to heaven. This strikes at 
the root of all pantheistic error, which 
regards the spirit of man as identical with 
the Spirit of God,—and at the root of all 
deism, testifying as it does our relation 
to and covenant dependence on our heavenly 
Father. The local heavens are no 
further to be thought of here, than as 
Scripture, by a parallelism of things natn- 
ral and spiritual deeply implanted in our 
race, universally speaks of heaven and 
heavenly, as applying to the habitation 
and pertections of the High and Holy One 
who inhabiteth Eternity. Hallowed 
be thy name} De Wette observes: ‘God’s 
Naine is not merely His appellation, which 
we speak with the mouth, but also and 
principally the idea which we attach to it, 
—IHlis Being, as far as it ee confessed, re- 
vealed, or known, The ‘ Name of God? in 
Scripture is used to Saale that revelation 
of Himself which He has made to men, 
which is all that we know of Ifin: into 
the depths of His Being, as it is, no 
human soul can penetrate. See John xvi. 
6: Rom. ix. 17. Hallow here is in the 
sense of keep holy, sanctify in our hearts, 
asin ref. 1 Pet. 10. Thy kingdom come } 
Thy kingdom here is the fulness of the 
accomplishment of the kingdom of God, so 
often spoken of in prophetic Scripture ; 


40 


is in heaven. 
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11 Give us this day our daily bread. 


WE. 


beh-xvit 9, > foroive us our debts, as we } forgive our debtors. 18 And 


¢ ch. xxvi. 41. 
d John xvii. 15. 
2 Titi, 18: 


b yead, have forgiven. 


and by implication, all that process of 
events which lead to that accomplishment. 
Meyer, in objecting to all ecclesiastical 
and spiritual meanings of ‘Thy kingdom,’ 
forgets that the one for which he contends 
exclusively, the Messianic kingdom, does 
in fact include or imply them all. 
Thy will be done] i.e. not, ‘may our 
will be absorbed into thy will;’ but may 
it be conformed to and subordinated to 
thine. The literal rendering is, Let thy 
will be done, as in heaven, (so) also on 
earth. These last words, “as tz 
heaven, so also on earth,” may be re- 
garded as applying to the whole of the 
three preceding petitions, as punctuated 
in the text. <A slight objection may per- 
haps be found in the circumstance, that 
the kingdom of God cannot be said to 
have come in heaven, seeing that it has 
always been fully established there, and 
thus the accuracy of correspondence in 
the particulars will be marred. It is true, 
this may be escaped by understanding, 
May thy kingdom come on earth, so as to 
be as fully established, as it is already im 
heaven. So that I conceive we are at 
liberty to take the prayer either way. 
11. our daily bread] our—as 
‘created for us,’ ‘provided for our use by 
Thee.’ The word rendered daily has been 
very variously explained. For a discus- 
sion of the probable derivations and mean- 
ings, I must refer to my Gr. Test. I 
lave there seen reason to prefer the sense 
required for our subsistence—proper for 
our sustenance. So that the expression 
will be equivalent to St. James’s “things 
which are needful for the body” (ii. 16), 
and the expressions are rendered in the 
Syriac version by the same word. Thus 
only, this day has its proper meaning. 
The “day by day” in Luke xi. 3 is 
different; see there. It is a question, 
how far the expression may be understood 
spiritually—of the Bread of Life. The 
answer is easy: viz. that we may safely 
thus understand it, provided we keep in 
the foreground its primary physical mean- 
ing, and view the other as involved by 
implication in that. To understand the 
expression of the Eucharist primarily, or 
even of spiritual feeding on Christ, is to 
miss the plain reference of the petition to 
our daily physical wants. But not to re- 


clead us not into temptation, but ‘deliver us from evil: 
[i for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 


1 omit. 


cognize those spiritual senses, is equally to 
miss the great truth, that the “we” whose 


bread is prayed for, are not mere animals, 


2 And | 


but composed of body, soul, and spirit, all | 
of which want daily nourishment by Him | 


from whom all blessings flow. 
debts] i.e. sins, short-comings, and 
therefore ‘debts: answers to ‘“tres- 
passes,” ver. 14, Augustine remarks, that 
those sins are not meant which are remit- 
ted in the regeneration of baptism, but 
those which are contracted day by day 
from the bitter fruits of worldly contact 
by our infirmity. as we] Not ‘for 
we also,’ &c. (as in Luke), nor ‘in the 
same measure as we also,’ &c., but like as 
we also, &c.; implying similarity in the 
two actions, of kind, but no comparison of 
degree. ‘Augustine uses the testimony of 
this prayer against all proud Pelagian 
notions of an absolutely sinless state in this 
life’ (Trench) ; and answers the various 
excuses and evasions by which that sect 
escaped from the conclusion. have 
forgiven here implies that (see ch. v. 23, 
24) the act of forgiveness of others is com- 
pleted before we approach the throne of 
grace. 13.] The sentiment is not in any 
way inconsistent with the Christian’s joy 
when he “falls into divers temptations,” 
James i. 2, but is a humble self-distrust 
and shrinking from such trial in the 
prospect. The leading into temptation 
must be understood in its plain literal 
sense: so will make with the temptation 
also a way to escape, 1 Cor. x. 13. There 
is no discrepancy with James i. 13, which 
speaks not of the providential bringing 
about of, but the actual solicitation of, the 
temptation. Some have attempted to 
fix on leading into and entering into 
temptation, the meaning of bringing into 
the power of, and entering into, so as 
to be overcome by, temptation. But 
this surely the words will not bear. 

But must not be taken as 
equivalent to ‘but if thou dost, deliver,’ 
&e.; but is rather the opposition to the 
former clause, and forms in this sense, but 
one petition with it,—‘bring us not into 
conflict with evil, nay rather deliver (rid) 
us from it altogether” In another view, 
however, as expressing the deep desire of 
all Christian hearts to be delivered from 
all evil (for the adjective is here certainly 


12. our | 
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bres. 
rour heavenly | 



































«Amen. | 


orgive your trespasses. 
16 Moreover when ve fast, 


foai sad countenance: for 


into you, They have their rev 
hon fastest, Sanoint thine 
S that thou appear not unto 
hy Father which is in sceret: 


the introduction of the mention 
“evil one’? would seem here to be 
acongrnons. Besides, compare the words 
f St. Paul, 2 Tim, iv. 18, which look very 
-ke a reminiscence of this prayer: see 
rote there) these words form a seventh 
nd most affecting petition, reaching far 
evond the last. They are the expression 
f the yearning for redemption of the sons 
f God (Rom. viii. 23), and so are fitly 
laced at the end of the prayer, and as the 
am and substance of the personal peti- 
ions. 

The dorology must on every ground of 
und criticism be omitted. Had it 
rmed part of the original text, it is ab- 
olutely ineonceivable that almost all the 
neient authorities shonld with one consent 
ave omitted it. They could have had no 
eason for doing so; whereas the habit of 
arminating liturgical prayers with ascrip- 
ions of praise wonld naturally snggest 
ome such ending, and make its insertion 
Imost certain in course of time. And 
ist correspondent to this is the evidence. 
Ve find, absolutely no trace of it in early 
imes, in any family of MSS. or in any 
xpositors. The ancient Syriac version 
as it, but whether it always had, is 
nother question. It is quite open for us 
9 regard it with Euthymius as “a@ solemn 
nding, added by the holy lights aud lead- 
rs of the Church,” and to retain it as such 
a our Hturgies; but in dealing with the 
acred text we must not allow any 4 priori 
onsiderations, of which we are such poor 
udges, to outweigh the almost nnanimous 
estimony of antiquity. The inference to 
e drawn from the words of St. Panl, 2 
‘im. iv. 18, is rather against, than for the 
enuineness of the doxology. The faet 
hat he there adds a doxology, different 
rom that commonly read here, seems to 


cuter; 
f the 


MATTHEW. 


1! Por if ye forgive men their 
“ather will also forgive you: ' hut 


be not, as the hypocrites, 
they 
hat they may appear unto men to fast. 
rard, 
head, 
nen: To 
and thy 
eeth in seeret, shall reward thee [J openly]. 


J ont, 


4) 


trespasses, 
e ch xviil. 35. 
James ii. 18, 


eqf ve 


orgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 


f Isa. Iviii. 5. 
distigure their faces, 
Verily I 

But thou, 
and wash thy 
fast, Jut 


‘ather, 


say 
when 


faee 38 Dan. x. 3. 


unto 
which 


testify to the practice, begun thus early, 
of concluding the Lord’s prayer with a 
solemn ase ription of glory to God. This 
eventually fell into one conventional form, 
and thus got inserted in the snered text. 

14, 15.) Our Lord returns (for) to 
explain the only part of the prayer which 
peculiarly belonged to the new law of 
love, and enforces it by a solemn assurance. 
On the sense, see Mark xi. 23, and the 
remarkable parallel, Ecelesiasticus xxviii. 2: 
“Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he 
hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins also 
be forgiven when thou prayest.” 

16—18.] Tuirbd EXAMPLE. Fasting. 
Another department of the spiritual Hte, 
in which reality in the sight of God, and 
not appearance in the sight of man, must 
be our object. While these verses deter- 
mine nothing as to the manner and extent 
of Christian tasting, they clearly recognize 
it as a solemn duty, ranking it with alms- 
giving and prayer; but requiring it, like 
them, (see ch. ix. e117.) to spring out of 
reality, not mere formal prescription. 

16. disfigure} The word literally means 
make to disappear. Hence some have ex- 
plained it, hide, cover up, viz. in mourning 
costume. But in later Greek the meaning 
was to disfigure. One writer uses it of 
women who paint their faces. The allu- 
sion is therefore not to corering the face, 
which eould only be regarded as a sign of 
mourning, but to the squalor of the un- 
cleansed face, and hair of the head and 
beard, as the contrast of washing and 
anointing shews. 17.) i.e. ‘appear 
as usual ;’? ‘seem to men the same as if 
thon wert not fasting.’ It has been ob- 
served that this preeept applies only to 
voluntary and private fasts, (sneh as are 
mentioned Luke xviii. 12,) not to public 
and enjoined ones. But this distinction 


19 Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where "moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieve 


h James y. 1, 


&e. 
break through and steal: 29 but lay up for yourselve 
ieh.xix.2l. itpeasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rus 


Luke xii. 33, 
84: xviii. 22. 
1 Tim. vi. 19. 
1 Pet. i. 4. 


steal: 
heart be also. 


hor 


j Dee xi, 34, your 


shall be full of hght. 
whole body 


the light that is in thee be darkness, 
24k No man can serve two masters: 


k Luke xvi 3. darhyess f 


E peader, how dark is the darkness ! 


does not seem to be necessary; the one 
might afford just as much occasion for 
ostentation as the other. 

19—34.| From cautions against the 
hypoerisy of formalists, the diseourse na- 
turally passes to the eatire dedication of 
the heart to God, trom which all duties of 
the Christian should be performed. In 
this section this is enjoined, 1. (vv. 19— 
2-4) with regard to earthly treasures, from 
the impossibility of serving God and 
Mammon: 2. (vv. 25—3-4) with regard to 
earthly cares, from the assurance that our 
Father eareth for us. 13, 20. rust] 
The word is more general in meaning than 
mere rust: it ineludes the ‘wear and 
fear’? of time, which eats into and con- 
sumes the fairest possessions. The laying up 
treasures in heaven would accumulate the 
“bags that wax not old, a treasure that 
faileth not,” of Luke xii. 38, corresponding 
to the “reward” of ch. vy. ae and the 
“shall reward thee” of vv. 4, 6, 18. See 
1 Tim. vi. 19: Tobit iv. 9. break 
through | usually joined with “a house,” as 
in eh. xxiv. 48, where the word in the 
original is the same. 21. | The connexion 
with the for egoing is plain enongh to any 
but the Hallow est reader. : The heart is, 
where the treasure is. But it might be 
replied, ‘I will have a treasure on earth 
and a treasure in heaven also: a divided 
affeetion.” This is dealt with, and its im- 
practieability shewn by a parable from 
nature. 22, 23. The light] as 
lighting and guiding the body and its 
members: not as containing light in it- 


self. Similarly the inner light, the eon- 
science, lights the spirit and its facul- 
ties, but by light supernal to itself. 


single, i.e. clear, nntroubled in 
vision, as the eye which presents -a well- 
detined and single image to the brain. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break throug 
“1 for where your treasure is, there 
22) The light of the body is th 
eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole bod 
*3 But if thine eye be evil, th 
shall be full of darkness. 






















VIL 


wil 


If therefor 
k how great is tha 
for eithe 


evil, i.e. perverse, as the eye which dim 
and distorts the visual images. full o 
light, rather, ia full light, as an objec 
in the bright sunshine; full of darkness 
rather, as an objeet in the deep shade. 

If therefore <c.| Render, as in margin 
If then the tigut which is in thee i 
darkness, how dark is the DARKNESS 
i.e. ‘if the conscience, the eye an 
light of the soul, be darkened, in hor 
much grosser darkness will all the passion 
and faculties be, whieh are of themselve 
naturally dark!’ This interpretation i 
that of nearly all the aneient fathers and 
versions. Stier expands it well: “As th 
body, of itself a dark mass, has its ligh 
froin the eye, so we have here eompared t 
it the sensuous, bestial life of men, thei 
appetites, desires, and aversions, whieh be 
long to the lower creature. This dark re- 
gion—human nature under the gross domi- 
nion of the flesh — shall become spiritualized; 
enlightened, sanctified, by the spiritual 
light: but if this light be darkness, how 
great must then the darkness of the sensu- 
ous life be!” The A. V., whieh agrees 
with the mnsnal modern interpretation, 
makes the words a mere expression of the 
greatness of the darkness thereby ocea+ 
sioned, and thus loses the force of the 
sentence. 24.] And this division in 
man’s being cannot take place—he is and. 
must be oxe—light ov dark—serving God 
or Manmon. serve] Not merely 
‘serve, as we now understand it, but m 
that closer sense, in which he who serves 
is the slave of, i.e. belongs to and obeys 
entirely. See Rom. vi. 16, 17. for 
either .... or] is not a repetition; but 
the suppositions are the reverse of one 
another: as Meyer expresses it, “ He will 
either hate A and love B, or cleave to A 
and despise B:’ the one and the other 










Behold the "fowls of the air: 


ather feedeth them. 
7 Which of you by 
Into his sfafure ? 
himent ? 


Take not 


age. 


1 render, 


N yender, 
feeping their individual reference in both 
embers. hate and love must be given 
heir full meaning, or the depth of the 
ying is not reached: the sense lore less, 
isparage, tor hate, would not bring out 
the opposition and division of the nature 
it man by the attempt. mammon | 
he Chaldee word for riches. Mammon 
foes not appear to have been the name 
ff any Syrian deity, as some assert. 
i5. Therefore | A direet inference from 
Ihe foregoing verse: the plainer, since 
he verb. signifies ‘to be distracted,” ‘to 
fave the mind drawn two ways. The 
bh. Vi, 6 Take no thought, does not express 
Ihe sense, but gives rather an exaggera- 
Hon of the command, and thus makes it 
fnreal and uugatory, Take not anxious 
thought, is far better. In Luke xi. 29 we 
ave “dive not in careful suspense” (A.V. 
are.). Is not the life| The argu- 
ent is, ‘Shall not He who gave us the 
eater, also give us the less ?’ 
6.| The ‘wu exainples, of the birds and 
ie lilies, are not parallel in their ap- 
blication. The first is an argument from 
the less to the greater; that our heavenly 
Pather, who feuds the birds, will much 
the seeond, besides this ap- 































ore feed us: 
plication, which (ver. 380) it also contains, 
sa reproof of the vanity of anxiety about 
Nothing, which, in all its pomp of gorge- 
us colours, is vouchsafed to the auTeniOr 
reatures, but not attainable hy, as being 
mworthy of, us. Notice, it is not sails 
« Sow not, reap not, gather not into 
sarns 7?—the birds are not our example 
o follow in their habits, for God hath 
made us to differ from them—the doing 
I these things i is part of our “how much 
better are ye,” and increases the force 
of the @ fortiori; but it is said, ** be not 


o they reap, nor gather into Wane: yet your ie suvenly 
Are ye not much better than they ? 
taking ™fhought can add one cubit 
*S And why take ye © ¢hought 
Consider the hes of the field, how they grow ; 


anxious thought. 


SE AAT CIE, 133 


1 Gal. i. 10. 
James iv. 4. 
1 John ii. 15. 


iYe 


“unnot serve 


29 ere [ say unto you, ™! Zeke m Phil iy. 6. 


et.v. 7. 


hor yet for on fee ere ye oe ill one on. Is 
ot the lite more than meat, and the body than raiment ? 
for they sow not, neither 2 Je vxvii. 


$1.0 Ms. 
exlviii. 8 


for 


anxious thought. 
® render, anxious thought. 


M ender, 


anxious,”’—“be not in suspense” Luke 
xil, 24), your Father, not their 
Father :—thus by every accessory word 
does our Lord wonderfully assert the 
truths and proprieties of creation, in which 
we, his sons, are His central work, and 
the rest for us. of the air, and after- 
wards of the field, as Tholuck remarks, are 
not superfluous, but serve to set forth the 
wild and uncaring freedom of the birds and 
plants. I may add, —also to set forth their 
lower rank in the seale of creation, as de- 
lounging to the air and the field. Who 
could say of all mankind, ‘the meu of 
the world?” Thus the @ fortiori is more 
plainly bronght out. 27. | These 
words do not relate to the stature, the 
adding a cubit to which (= a foot anda 
half’) would be a very great addition, i in- 
stead of a very small one, as is implied 
here, and expressed in Luke sii. 26, “7 
then ye be not able to do that thing which 
is least,’—but to the time of life of each 
hearer ; as Theophylact on Luke xii. 26, 
“The measure of life is with God alone, 
and each man cannot set the measure of 
his own age.” So the best Commentators : 
and the context secms imperatively to re- 
yuireit; for the object of food and clothing 
is not to enlarge the body, but to proloug 
life. The application of measures of space 
ee time is not nncommon. See Ps, xxxix. 
: Job ix, 25; 2 Tim. iy. 7. Mimnermus, 
a vere poet, speaks of “a eubit’s length of 
time.” See other examples in my Gr. Test. 
28.| Consider, implying more at- 
tention than “ Behold.” The birds fly by, 
and we ean but look upon them: the flowers 
are ever with us, and we can watch their 
growth. These 2¢2/es have been supposed 
to be the crown imperial, (fritillaria impe- 
rialis,) which grows wild in Palestine, or 
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ST. MATTHEW. VI. 29—34, 
they toil not, neither do they sp: *9 and yet I say unto 
you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. 30 Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to day is, and to morrow is cast into the, 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? 31 Therefore P take no thought, saying, What shall 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? 8? (for after all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 


o see 1 Kings 
iii. 11-13. 


have need of all these things. : 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 
t thought for the morrow: 


33 But °seek ye first 4 the 


34 Take therefore no 
morrow shall take 


for the 


P render, take not anxious thought. 
@ The Vatican MS. reads, His righteousness and kingdom: the Sinaitic, 


His kingdom and nghteousness. 


the amaryllis lutea, (Sir J. E. Smith,) whose 
golden liliaceous flowers cover the autumnal 
tields of the Levant. Dr. Thomson, “The 
Land and the Book,” p. 256, believes the 
Huleh lily to be meant: “ it is very large, 
and the three inner petals meet above, and 
form a gorgeous canopy, such as art never 
approached, and king never sat under, even 
in his utmost glory. And when I met 
this incomparable flower, in all its love- 
liness, among the oak woods around the 
northern base of ‘Tabor, and on the hills of 
Nazareth, where our Lord spent His youth, 
I felt assured that it was this to which 
He referred.” = Probably, however, the 
word here may be taken in a wider im- 
port, as signifying all wild flowers. 

29.| We here have the declaration of the 
Creator Himself concerning the relative 
glory and beauty of all human pomp, com- 
pared with the meanest of Ilis own works. 
See 2 Chron. ix. 15—28. And the mean- 
ing hidden beneath the text should not 
escape the student. As the beauty of the 
flower is unfolded by the divine Creator 
Spirit from within, from the laws and 
capacities of its ow individual life, so 
must all true adornment of man be un- 
folded from within by the same Almighty 
Spirit. See 1 Pet. ii. 3, 4. As nothing 
from without can defile a man, (ch. xv. 11,) 
so neither ean any thing from without 
adorn him, Our Lord introduees with 
“Tsay unto you” His revelations of om- 
niscience : see ch. xviii. 10, 19. 

30. the grass} The wild flowers which 
form part of the meadow-growth are 
counted as belonging to the grass, and are 
cut down with it. Cut grass, which soon 


T vender, ANXIOUS thought. 


withers from the heat, is still used in the 
East for firing. See “The Land and the 
Book,” p. 341. the oven] ‘a covered 
earthen vessel, a pan, wider at the bottom 
than at the top, wherein bread was baked 
by putting hot embers round it, which 
produced a more equable heat than in the 
regular oven.” Wilkinson and Webster’s 
note. 32. for your heavenly Father 
knoweth] This second “for” brings in an 
additional reason. 33. seek ye first] 
Not with any reference to seeking all 
these things after our religious duties, 
e. g. beginning with prayer days of avarice 
and worldly anxiety, but make your great 
object, as we say, your first care. 

his righteousness] Not here the forensie 
righteousness of justification, but the spi- 
ritual purity inculeated in this discourse. 
His righteousness answers to His perfec- 
tion, spoken of in ch. v. 48, and is another 
reference to the being as our heavenly 
Father is. In the Christian life which 
has been since unfolded, the righteousness 
of justification is a necessary condition 
of likeness to God; but itis not the righte- 
ousness herve meant. shall be added . 
unto you] There is a traditional saying 
of our Lord, “Ask ye for great things, 
and small things shall be added unto 
you: ask for heavenly things, and earthly 
things shall be added unto you.” 

34] literally, for the morrow will care 
for it, viz. for itself, the morrow men- 
tioned above: i.e. will bring care enough 
about its own matters: implying,— after 
all your endeavour to avoid worldly cares, 
you will find quite enough and more 
of them when to-morrow comes, about 


hought for [8 the things of] itself. 
b the evil thereof. 


| VII. Ip Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
ith what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and 


] . 
with what 
you again, 


MISMres Ye MILE, 
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five | 


Sufficient unto the day 


ow tie 
~ Kor p Rom. iit: 

| mt xiv. 3, 4, Ke. 
1 Cor. iv. 3,5. 
James iv. i, 


Gi 12. 
1 shall be measured q Mark iv. 24. 


3 And why beholdest thou the mote that 


san thy brother’s eve, but considerest not the beam that 


, in thine own eye? 


¥ 


Or how wilt thou say to thy 


rother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye; 
nd, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? > Thou hypo- 
vite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and 
aen shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 


| 8 omit, 


p-morrow itself: do not then increase 
jose of to-day by introducing them betore 
jeir time.’ A hint, as is the following 
vil thereof, that in this state of sin and 
ifirmity the command of ver. 31 will never 
2 completely observed. 
}Cuap. VIL. 1~12.] Of our coxpvct 
DWARDS OTHER MEN: parenthetically 
dustrated, vv. 7-11, by the beuiguity 
nd wisdom of God in his dealings with 
3s. The connexion with the last chapter 
| immediately, the word evil, in which 
glance is given by the Saviour at the 
jisery and sinfulness of human life at its 
pst ;—and now precepts follow, teaching 
3s how we are to live in such a world, and 
ong others sinful like ourselves :—me- 
jately, and more generally it is, the con- 
muing caution against hypoerisy, in our- 
Ives and in others. 1.} This does 
ot prohibit a@// judgment (see ver. 20, 
ad 1 Cor. v.12); but, as Augnstine, en- 
ins us to interpret others charitably in 
1 cases where doubt may exist as to the 
‘otives of their actions. judge has 
‘en taken for “condemn” here; and this 
‘ems necessary, at least in so far that it 
sould be taken as implying an i7/ judg- 
tent. For if the command were merely 
10t to form authoritative judgments of 
shers,’ the second member, “that ye be 
at judged,” would not, in its right in- 
rpretation, as applying to God’s judg- 
ent of ws, correspond. And the “ con- 
emr not,’ which follows in Luke vi. 37, 
| perhaps to be taken rather as an ad- 
tional explanation of judge, than as a 
umax after it. judged] i.e. ‘by 
od,’ for so doing ;—a parallel expression 
chi v.73 vi. 15; not ‘by others” The 
ire passive, without the agent expressed, 
solemn and emphatie. See note on 
uke vi. 38; xvi.9; and xii. 20. The 














sense then is, ‘that you have not to an- 
swer before God for your rash judgment 
and its consequences.’ The same remarks 
apply to ver. 2, 38—5.] Light- 
foot produces instances of this proverbial 
saying among the Jews. With them, 
however, it seems only to be used of a 
person retaliating rebuke; whereas our 
Lord gives us a further application of 
it, viz. to the ineapability of one involved 
in personal iniquity to form a right judg- 
ment on others, and the clearness given 
to the spiritual vision by conflict with 
and vietory over evil. There is also no 
doubt here a lesson given us of the true 
relative magnitude which our own fants, 
and those of our brother, ought to hold in 
our estimation. What is a mote to one 
looking on another, is to that other himsclt’ 
a beam: just the reverse of the ordinary 
estimate. 8.] beholdest, from with- 
out, a voluntary act: considerest not, 
apprehendest not, from within, that which 
is already there, and ought to have excited 
attention before. The same distinction is 
observed in Luke. 4.) how wilt thou 
say, is “how canst thou say” in Luke: 
Luther renders it “how darest thou say?” 

5. Thou hypocrite] “ He calls this 
man a hypocrite, as usurping the office of 
a physician, when he really tills the place of 
asick man: or as in pretence busying him- 
self about another man’s fault, but in reality 
doing it with a view to condemning him.” 
Euthymius. shalt thou see clearly, 
with puritied eye. The close is remarkable. 
Before, to behold the mote was all—to 
stare at thy brother’s faults, and as people 
do who standand gaze at an object, attract 
others to gaze also:—but xow, the object 
is a very different one—to cast out the 
mote—to help thy brother to be rid of his 
fault, by doing him the best and most 
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acai, brother’s eye. 
see ch. xiii. 
10, 11. 
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6tGive not that which is holy unto th 
does, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest the 


trample them under their feet, and turn again and ren 


sch. xxi. 22 = 
and parallels. 5) ou. 
John xiv. 15; 
xv. 7s xvi. 
23, 24. James 


7s Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye sha 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: § for ever 


i.5,6.1John one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth 


iii 22: v.14, 
15. 


and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 


9 Or wha 


man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will h 


give him a stone? 
a serpent ? 


10 Or if he ask a fish, will he give hn 
Nf ye then, being evil, know how to giv 


good gifts unto your children, how much more shall you 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them tha 


difficult office of Christian friendship. The 
behalding was vain and idle; the seeing 
clearly is for a blessed end, viz. (ch. xviii. 
15) to gain thy brother. 6.] The 
connexion, see below. that which is 
holy] Some have thought this, in the 
Greek, to be a mistranslation of a 
Chaldee word signifying an earring, or 
amulet; but the connexion is not at all 
unproved by it. Pearls bear a resem- 
blanee to peas or acorns, the food of 
swine, but earrings none whatever to the 
food of dogs. The similitude is derived 
from ‘the holy things,” the meat offered 
7a sacrifice, of which no unclean person 
was to eat (Lev. xxii. 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 16). 
Similarly in the ancient Christian Liturgies 
and Fathers, “the holy things” are the 
consecrated elements in the Holy Commu- 
nion. Thus interpreted, the saying would 
be one full of meaning to the Jews. As 
Dean Trench observes (Serm. Mount, 
p- 186), “It is not that the dogs would 
not eat it, for it would be welcome to 
them; but that it would be a profanation 
to give it to them, Exod. xxii. 31.” The 
other part of the similitude is of a different 
character, and belongs entirely to the 
swine, who having cast to them pearls, 
something like their natural food, whose 
value is inappreciable by them, in fury 
trample them with their feet, and turning 
against the donor, rend him with their 
tusks. The connexion with the foregoing 
and following verses is this: “ Judge not,” 
&e. ; “attempé not the correction of others, 
when you need it far more yourselves :” 
still, “be not such mere children, as not to 
distinguish the characters of those with 
whom you have to do. Give not that which 
is holy to dogs,” &e. Then, as a humble 
hearer night be disposed to reply, ‘if this 
last be a measure of the divine dealings, 
what bounties can Texpect at God’s hand ? 


(ver. 7), ‘ask of God, and He will give 1 
each of you: for this is His own will, the 
you shall obtain by asking (ver. 8),—goe 
things, good for each in his place an 
degree (vv. 10, 11), not unwholesome ¢ 
anfitting things. Therefore (ver. 12) a 
ye the same to others, as ye wish to | 
done, and as God does, to you: viz. git 
that which is good for each, to each, ne 
judging uncharitably on the one hand, ne 
casting pearls before swine on the other 

7.] The three similitudes are a 
to be understood of prayer, and form 
climax. 8.] The only limitation 1 
this promise, which, under various form 
is several times repeated by our Lord, | 
furnished in vv. 9—11, and in James iv. | 
“Ye ask and receive not, because ye as 
amiss,” 9.] There are two questior 
here, the first of which is broken off. Se 
a similar construction in ch. xii. 11. Tk 
similitude of bread (a loaf) and a stor 
also appears in ch. iv. 3. Luke (xi. 1! 
adds the egg and the seorpion. 1 
evil] i.e. in comparison with God. It - 
not necessary to suppose a rebuke conveye 
here, but only a general declaration of th 
corruption and infirmity of man. Augu: 
tine remarks, in aceordance with this viev 
that the persons now addressed are tk 
same who had been taught to say ‘ Ou 
Father’ just now, Stier remarks, “Th 
saying seems to me the strongest proof ¢ 
original sin in the whole of the holy seriy 
tures.” Reden Jesu, i. 236. g00 
things] principally, Zs Holy Spirit, Luk 
xi. 13. The same argument ¢ fortiori | 
used by our Lord in the parable of the unjus 
judge, Luke xviii. 6, 7. 12.] Trene 
(Serm. on the Mount, p. 143) has notice 
Augustine’s refutation of the sneer of ir 
fidels (such as Gibbon’s against this pre 
cept), that some of our Lord’s sayings hav 
been before written by heathen author 


6—17. a 


ask him?  2?° Therefore 


this is the law and the prophets. 
BuPvier ye in ati. the 
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all things whatsoever 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them: 


strait 


~} 


ve would 


t Levit. xix. 18, 
eh. xxii. W. 
Rom, aiid. , 
Kes alee 
it. 

the ¥ Luke xiii. 2s. 


Ufor 


gate: for wide is 


pate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, 


be which = eco 


and many there 2 


in thereat: 


1 because 


strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 


unto life, and few there be 
but inwardly they are 
‘now them by their fruits. 
thorns, or figs of thistles ? 


bringeth forth good fruit ; 


that 
of false prophets, which come to you in sheey’s clothing, 
¥ ravemng 
Do 
Vee de 


but a corrupt tree bringeth 


vel 


1 vt carga ¥ Deut. xiii, 
Beware. 0e west 

xxiii. 18. 

Mivah iii. 5. 

2Cor. xt lt. 

16x Ve shall 2reiian 
AC. 

*w Acts x2. 29, 

of 80. 

xch, 


track: 24h: 


wolves. 


men gather grapes 


xii, 83. 


so every good tree 


t Some MSs. read, But beware. 


* Pythagoras said this, Plato said it. 
Well, if any of them is found to have 
said a thing which Christ also said, we 
ongratulate him, we do not follow him. 
But, it is said, he came before Christ. 
So then, if a man speaks truth, he is 
to be esteemed prior to truth itself.” 
Therefore is the inference indeed 
rom the preceding cleven verses, but dm- 
ediately from the give good things to 
hem that ask him, just said,—and thus 
losing this section of the Sermon with a 
similar to the last verse of ch. v., 
is, indeed, the ground-tone of the 
Sermon—‘ Be ye like unto God.” 
even 30, viz. after the pattern of all 
hings whatsoever: not those things 
\themselves, because what might suit ws, 
(might not suit others. We are to think 
what we should like done to ws, and then 
apply that rule to our dealings with 
Pthers: viz. by doing to them what we 
Miave reason to suppose they would like 
done to them, ‘This is a most important 
Jistinction, and one often overlooked in the 
‘aterpretation of this golden maxim. 
& 138—27.] THE CONCLUSION OF THE DIS- 
SOURSE :—seltiug forth more strongly and 
ersoually the dangers of hypocrisy, both 
n being led aside by hypocritical teachers, 
find in ovr own inuer life.—The gate 
@stands at the end of the way, as in the 
cemarkable parallel in the Table of Cebes ; 
Do you see a certain small door, and a 
zertain path in front of the door, which 
3 not much frequented, but only a few 
walk in it? . .. this is the way which 
pleads to true discipline.” 14.] because 
4zives a second reason, on which that in 
ver. 13 depends: strive, &., for broad is, 
&c., because narrow is, &e. The reason 






















why the way to destruction is so broad, 
is because so few find their way into the 
narrow path of life. This isnot merely an 
arbitrary assignnent of the because, but 
there is a deep meauing in it. The reason 
why so many perish is not that it is so 
ordained by God, who will have all to eome 
to the knowledge of the truth,—but_ be- 
eause so few will come to Christ, that they 
may have life; and the rest perish in their 
sins. See notes on ch, xxv. -t1. 

strait] literally, restricted,—crushed in, 
in breadth. 15.) The connexion is,— 
strive to enter §c.: but be not misled hy 
persons who pretend to guide you into it, 
but will uot do so in reality. These 
false prophets, directly, refer to hose who 
were soon to arise, to deceive, if possible, 
even the very elect, ch. xxiv. 21; and 
indirectly, to all such false teachers in all 
ages, in sheep’s clothing | There may 
be allusion to the prophetic dress, eh. iti. 4; 
but most probably it only means that, in 
order to deceive, they put on the garb and 
manners of the sheep themselves. 

16.| The fruits are both their corrupt 
doctrines and their vicious practices, as 
contrasted with the outward shews of 
almsgiving, prayer, and = fusting, their 
sheep’s clothing to deceive. See James ill. 
12; ch. xii. 33, 3-4 17. a corrupt 
tree} See also ch. xiii, 48. From these 
two verses, 17, 18, the Manichieans de- 
fended their heresy of the two natures, 
good and bad: but Augustine answers 
them, that such cannot possibly be their 
meaning, as it is entirely contrary to the 
whole scope of the passage (see for ‘example 
ver. 13), and adds, “A bad tree then ean- 
not bear good fruit: but it may, from bad, 
become good, in order to the bearing good 


4S 


y ch. iii. 10 
and parallel. 
John xv. 2,6. 


z ch. xxv. 11, 
12. Luke 
xiii. 25. 
Rom. ii. 13. 
James i, 22. 


a Num. xxiv. 2, 
&e. John xt. 
aL. 1 Cor, 


b ch. xxv. 12. 
Luke xiii. 25, 
27 2 Tim. 


ch, xxv. 41. 


ST. MATTHEW. VII. 18—29 


forth evil fruit. 18 A good tree cannot bring forth evi 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit 
19 y Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewz 
down, and cast into the fire. 22 Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. *! Not every one that saith unto me 
«Tord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
22 Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not * prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cas’ 
out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works ! 
23 And then will I profess unto them, ?I never knew you: 
edepart from me, ye that work iniquity. *! Therefore 


“whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 


uf will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock: * and the rain descended, and the floods 


UW Our earliest MSS. read, shall be likened. 


fruit.” On the other hand, these verses 
were his weapon against the shallow Pela- 
gian scheme, which would look at men’s 
deeds apart from the living root in man 
out of which they grew, and suppose that 
man’s unaided will is eapable of good. 
Treneh, Serm. on the Mount, p. 150. 

20. ye shall know them] The original has 
more foree; ‘ye shall thoroughly know 
them 2 see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 21.) The 
doom of the hypocritical false prophets 
introduces the doom of all hypocrites, and 
brings on the solemn close of the whole, in 
which the hypocrite and the true disciple 
are parabolically compared.—Observe that 
here the Lord sets Himself forth as the 
Judge in the great day, and at the same 
time speaks not of “my will,” but “the 
will of my Father?’ an important and 
invaluable doetrinal landmark in this very 
opening of His ministry in the first Gospel. 
The context must rule the meaning of sueli 
wide words as saith. Here it is evidently 
used of mere lip homage; but in “x0 man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord,’ 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, the “saying” has the deeper mean- 
ing of a genuine heartfelt confession. To 
seek for discrepancies in passages of this 
kind implies a predisposition to find them: 
and is to treat Holy Scripture with less 
than that measure of candour which we 
give to the writings of one another. 

22. in that day] perhaps refers to ver. 19: 
or it may be the expression so common in 
the prophets of tke great day of the Lord: 
e.g. Isa. i1. 20; xxv. Dal. fr. Sothe Jews 
ealled the great day of judgment “that 
day.” in thy name] perhaps better by 
thy name, that name having filled out our 


belief, and been the object of our confes- 
sion of faith. prophesied] i.e., as so 
often in N. T., preached, not necessarily 
foretold future events. See 1 Cor, xii. 10, 
and note. On cast out devils, see note on 
eh. vill. 32. 23.] See Luke xiii. 
25—27. will I profess (more pro- 
perly, confess) is here remarkable, as a 
statement of the simple truth of facts, as 
opposed to the false colouring and self- 
deceit of the hypocrites —‘ I will tell them 
the plain truth.’ I never knew you, 
i.e. in the sense in which it is said, John 
x. 14, “I know my sheep (lit. the things 
that are mine), and ain known by them.” 
Neither the preaching Christ, nor doing 
miracles in His Name, is an infallible sign 
of being His genuine servants, but only 
the devotion of life to God’s will which this 
knowledge brings about. 24. these 
sayings of mine} more probably, these 
sayings from me: see Acts i. 4, ye have 
heard of (from) me. The expression, these 
sayings, seems to bind together the Ser- 
inon, and preelude, as indeed does the 
whole structure of the Sermon, the sup- 
position that these last chapters are 
merely a collection of sayings uttered 
at different times. I will liken] 
Meyer and Tholuck take this word to 
signify, not ‘Z will compare,’ but ‘J 
will make at that day like”? But it 
is, perhaps, more in analogy with the 
usage of the Lord’s discourses to under- 
stand it, I will compare: so ch. xi. 
16: Luke xifi. 18. 25.) This simi- 
litude must not be pressed to an alle- 
gorical or symbolical meaning in its de- 
tails, e.g. so that the rain, floods, and 





WIIl. SP, 


» 
l, fwe 


came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 


it fell not: 
one that heareth these s 


not, shall be likened unto a 
house upon the sand: 
floods 


and it fell: and great was the 


MATTHEW. 


for it was founded upon Ye rock, 


foohsh man, 


and 
And every 


savings of mine, and doeth them 


which built Ins 


“J and the ram descended, and the 
eune, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 
fall of it, 


2S And it came 


to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, “the people deh sitios. 


were astonished at his doctrine: 


one having authority, and not as ¥ //e scribes. 


VIII. 


great multitudes followed hin. 


a leper and worshipped him, say 


V render, the. 


winds should mean three distinet kinds of 
temptation ; but the Rock, as signifying 
Him who spoke this, is of too freyuent use 
in ee for us to overlook it here: 


ef. 2 Sam. xxii, 2 (Ps. xvii, 2], 32, ae 
eu 3: Ps. xxviii, 13;  xxxi. ae al. fr. 
yi: Isa. xsvi. Rae xxxii. 2; xliv. 8 


(Heb, : 1 Cor. x. 4, &e. He founds his 
house on a face Ww ne hearing the words 
of Christ, brings his heart and life into 
aceordanee waite: His expressed will, and is 
thus by faith in union with Him, founded 
on Ifim. Whereas he who merely hears 
His words, but does them not, hax never 
dug down to the rock, uor become united 
with it, nor has any stability in the hour 
lof’ trial. In the rock,—the sanrd,— 
the articles are categorical, importing 
that these two were usually found in the 
country where the discourse was deli- 
vered ;—in the rain, the floods, the winds, 
the same, implying that such trials of the 
stability of a house were common. In 
the whole of the similitude, reference is 
yrobably made to the prophetic passage 
Asa. xxviii. T5—18. 27. great | All 
che greater, because sueh an one as here 
supposed is a professed disciple—hearing 
hese sayings—and therefore would have 
she further to fall in case of apostasy. 
| 29.) Clirysostom’s eomiment is, ‘ For 
He did not say what He said on the 
authority of others, quoting Moses or the 
brophets, but every where alleging Him- 
Helf to be the One who had the power. 
for when giving the | aw, he ever added, 
But L say to vou, shew ing that He him- 
helf was the Judge.” 

Cuap, VIII, 1—4.] Heanixe or a 
PEPER. Mark i.40—45. Luke v.12—14. 
Ve have now (in this and the following 

Vou. I. 

















ing, Lord, 


Mark j. 22: 


"9 for he taught them as Wp Ltke 
vild 


1 When he was come down from the mountain, 
* And, behold, there 


“ame 
if thou wilt, 


W read, their. 


chapter), as it were, a solemn procession of 


méractes, conlirming the authority with 
which our Lord had spoken. 2.) This 


same iniracle is related by St. Luke with- 
out any mark of definiteness, either as to 
time or place,—“ And if came to pass, 
when he was ina certain city... In 
this instance there is, and ean be, no donbt 
that the transactions are identical: and 
this may serve us as a key-note, by which 
the less obvious and more intricate harmo- 
nies of these two narrations may be ar- 
ranged. The plain assertion of the account 
in the text requires that the leper should 
have met our Lord on ILis deseent trom the 
mountain, while great multitudes were 
following Him. The accounts in St. Luke 
and St. Mark require no such fixed date. 
This narrative therefore fixes the occur- 
renee. J coneeive it highly probable that 
St. Matthew was himself a hearer of the 
Sermon, and one of those who followed 
our Lord at this time. From St. Luke’s 
account, the miracle was performed in, or 
rather, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of, 
some city: what city, does not appear. 
As the leper is in all three accounts related 
to have coie to Jesus (‘Aad behold” imn- 
plying it in Luke), he may have been ont- 
side the city, and have run into it to our 
Lord. a leper] The limits of a note 
allow of only an abridgment of the most 
important particulars relating to this dis- 
ease. Read Leviticus xiii, xiv. for the 
Mosaie enactments respecting it, and its 
nature and symptoms. See also Exod. iv. 
G6: Num. xii. 10: 2 Kings v. 275 xv. 5: 
2 Chon. xxvi. 19, 21. The whole ordi- 
nances relating to leprosy were symbolical 
and typical. The disease was not conta- 
gious: so that the view which makes them 


EK 


34) 


thou canst make me clean. 
and touched him, 
And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. 


hand, 


saith unto him, See 
mere sanitary regulations is out of the ques- 
tion. The fact of its non-contagious nature 
has been abundantly proved by learned 
men, and is evident from the Seripture 
itself: for the priests had continually to 
be in close contact with lepers, even to 
handling and examining them. We find 
Naaman, a leper, commanding the armies 
of Syria (2 Kings v. 1); Gehazi, though a 
leper, is eonversed with by the king of 
Isracl (2 Kings viii. 4, 5); and in the 
examination of a leper by the priest, if a 
man was entirely covered with leprosy, he 
was to be pronowneed clean (Levit. xii. 
12, 13). The leper was not shut out from 
the synagogue, nor from the Christian 
churches. Besides, the analogy of the 
other uneleannesses under the Mosaie law, 
e.g. having touehed the dead, having an 
issue, which are joined with leprosy (Num. 
v. 2), shews that sanitary caution was not 
the motive of these ceremonial enactinents, 
but a far deeper reason. This disease was 
specially selected, as hemg the most loath- 
some and incurable of all, to represent the 
effect of the defilement of sin upon the once 
pure and holy body of man. ‘ Leprosy 
was, indeed, nothing short of a living death, 
a poisoning of the springs, a corrnpting of 
ail the humours, of life; a dissolution, little 
by little, of the whole body, so that one 
limb after another actually decayed and 
fell away.’ (Trench on the Miracles, 
p- 213.) See Num. xii. 12. Theleper was 
the type of one dead in sin: the same em- 
blems are used in his misery as those of 
mourning for the dead: the same means of 
cleansing as for uncleanness through eon- 
nexion with death, and which were never 
used except on these two oecasions. Com- 
pare Num. xix. 6, 13, 18, with Levit. xiv. 
4—7. <AJl this exclusion and mournful 
separation imported the perpetual exelusion 
of the abominable and polluted from the 
true city of God, as declared Rev. xxi. 27. 
And David, when after his deadly sin he 
utters his prayer of penitence, ‘Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean,’ Ps. li. 
ve doubtless saw in bis own utter spiritual 
uncleanness, that of which the ceremonial 
uucleanness that was purged with hyssop 
was the type. Thus in the above-cited 
instances we find leprosy inflicted as the 
punishment of rebellion, lying, and pre- 
sumption, ‘1 put the phigne of leprosy 
in an house’ (Levit. xiv. 3-4), ‘ Remember 
what the Lord thy God did to Miriam ’ 


MATTHEW 


VI 


3 And Jesus put forth his 
saving, I will; be thou clean. 


4 And Jesus 


thou tell no man; but go thy way, 


(Deut. xxiv. 9), and other passages, point 
out this plague as a peculiar infliction 
from God. “The Jews termed it ‘the 
finger of God,’ and emphatically ‘The 
stroke’ They said that it attacked first 
a man’s house; and if he did not turn, 
his elothing; and then, if he persisted in 
sin, himself. So too, they said, that a 
man’s true repentance was the one con- 
dition of his leprosy leaving him.” Trench, 
p- 216. The Jews, from the prophecy Isa. 
iii. 4+, had a tradition that the Messiah 
should be a leper. worshipped him | 
“falling on his face,” Luke v.12; “kneel- 
ing to him,’ Mark i. 10. These differences 
of expression are important. See begin- 
ning of note on this verse. Lord] Not 
here merely a title of respect, but an ex- 
pression of faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 
“This is the right utterance of ‘ Lord,’ 
which will never be made in vain.” Stier. 
When Miriam was a leper, “ Moses eried | 
unto the Lord, saying, Heal her now, O» 
God, I beseech thee,’? Num. xii. 13. 
3. touched him] He who just now ex- 
pansively fulfilled the law by word and: 
commands, now does the sane by act and. 
deed: the law had forbidden the touching : 
of the leper, Levit. v. 3. It was an act | 
which stood on the same ground as the | 
healing on the Sabbath, of which we have | 
so many instances. So likewise the pro- | 
phets Ehjah and Elisha touched the dead : 


in the working of a miracle on them | 
(1 Kings xvii. 21: 2 Kings iv. 34). The 
same aluighty power which suspends 


natural laws, supersedes ceremonial laws, 

Here is a noble example illustrating 
His own precept so lately delivered, ‘Give | 
to him that asketh thee” Again, we can 
hardly forbear to recognize, in His touching 
the leper, a deed symbolic of His taking on 
him, touching, laying hold of, our nature. 
The same remarkable word is used in the 
Greek in Luke xiv. 4, “and taking hold 
of him, he healed him,” and in Heb. it. 16,: 
“He taketh not hold of angels, but he 
taketh hold of the seed of Abraham.” 

4. See thou tell no man! Either 
(1) these words were a moral admonition, 
having respect to the state of the man 
(‘teaching him not to boast and seek 
admiration,” as Chrysostom), for the in- 
junction to silence was not our Lord’s 
uniform practice (See Mark v. 19, |j L.), 
and in this case they were of lasting 
obligation, that the cleansed leper was not 


3—0), 


ST, MATTHEW. 5] 


shew thyself to the priest, and ofler the gift: that Moses a teem. siv.s, 
commanded, fora testimony unto them, 


5 And when 
came unto him 


Jesus was entered into Capernaum, there 
a centurion, heseeching him, & and saying, 


Lord, my servant eth at home sick of the palsy, erievonsly 


tormented. 
heal him. 


* And Jesns smth unto him, I will come and 
8 The centurion answered and said, Lord, | am 


aot worthy that thou shouldest: come under my roof: but 


speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 


) For Tam a man under authority, having soldiers under 


o make his healing a matter of boast 
iereafter ; or (2) they were a cautionary 
idmonition, only binding till he should 
aaive shewn Inmself to the priest, in order 
‘oayoid delay in this necessary duty, or 
iny hindrance which might, if the matter 
dhould first be blazed abroad, arise to his 
Jeng pronouneed clean, through the ma- 
dice of the priests; or (3), which I believe 
.o he the true view, our Lord ahnost uni- 
‘ormly repressed the fame ot His miracles, 
or the reason given in ch. xii, 15—21, 
hat, in aceordance with prophetic truth, 
de might be known as the Messiah not by 
Reilov wotlk power, but by the great 
result of His work upon earth: see ch. 
ai. 16—19. Thus the Apostles always 
efer primarily to the Resurrection, and 
ly incidentally, if at wl, to the wonders 
‘nd signs. (Aets ti, 22—24; iii. 183—16.) 
Chese latter were tokens of power common 
o our Lord and his followers ; but in His 
“reat contlict, ending in His victory, He 
rod the winepress alone. shew thy- 
elf to the priest] Read Levit. xiv. 1—32. 
“his command has been used in support 
f the theory of satisfaction by priestly 
vonfession und penance. But even then 
Trench on the Miracles, p. 221, where 
ce instances cited) the advocates of it are 
-onstrained to acknowledge that Christ 
lone is the cleanser. It is satisfactory to 
‘serve this drawing of parallels between 
he Leyitical and (popularly so ealled) 
shristian priesthood, thus completely shew- 
ag the fallacy and untenableness of the 
vhole system ; all those priests being types, 
ot of future human priests, but of Him, 
vho abideth a Priest for ever in an un- 
changeable priesthood, and in Whom not 
class of Christians, but a@/ Christians, 
re in the true sense priests unto God. 
; a testimony unto them] A testi- 
aony both fo, and agaiast them. The 
nan disobeyed the injunction, so that our 
word could no more enter the city openly : 
sce Mark i. 46. 





5—13.] HEALING OF THE CENTURION’S 
SERVANT. Luke vii. 1—10, where we have 
amore detailed account of the former part 
of this miracle. On the chronological ar- 
rangement, see Introduction. The cen- 
turion did not himself come to our Lord, 
but sent elders of the Jews to Hin, who 
recommended him to His notice as loving 
their uation, and having built them a 
synagogue. Such variations, the concise 
aceount making aman do by himself what 
the fuller one relates that he did by another, 
are common in all written and oral narra- 
tions. In sueh eases the fuller account is, 
of eourse, the stricter one. Augustine, 
auswering Faustus the Maniehean, who 
wished, on account of the words of our 
Lord in ver. 11, to set aside the whole, 
and used this variation for that purpose, 
makes the remark, so important in these 
days, “Does not our human custom fur- 
nish abundanee of such instances? Shall 
we read, aud forget how we speak ? Could 
we expect that Seripture would speak with 
us otherwise than in our own mimnner ?” 
On the non-identity of this miracle with 
that in John iv. 46 ff, see note there. 

5. centurion] he was a Gentile, sce 
ver. 10, but one who was deeply attached 
to the Jews and their religion ; possibly, 
though this is uncertain, a proselyte of 
the gate (mo such term as “devout,” 
“fearing God,” is used of him, as com- 
monly of these proselytes, Acts, x. 2 al.). 

G.| From Luke we learn that 
it was “a slave, who was precious to 
him.” The centurion, perhaps, had but 
one slave, see ver. 9. 8.| The cen- 
turion heard that the Lord was coming, 
Luke vii. 6, and sent friends to Him with 
this second and still lmmbler message. 
He knew and felt himself, as a Jreathen, 
to be out of the fold of Ged, a stranger 
to the commonwealth of Israel; and there- 
fore unworthy to receive under his roof 
the Redeemer of Israel. 9.] The 
meaning is, ‘I know how to obey, being 


2 


(coi 
w 


b Luke xiii. 29. 


ch. xxi. 43. 
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me; and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it. 10 When Jesus heard it, he mar- 
velled, and said to them that followed, Verily I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
1 And I say unto you, >That many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 1! But *the 
x children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
13 And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way; and as 


thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 


And his ser- 


vant was healed in the selfsame hour. 
14 And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, he saw 


d 1 Cor. ix. 5. 


his ¢wife’s mother laid, and sick of a fever. 


15 And he 


touched her hand, and the fever left her: and she arose, 
and ministered unto ¥ ¢hei. 
16 When the even was come, they brought unto him 


x vender, SONS. 


myself under authority : and in turn know 
how others obey, having soldiers under 
me:’ inferring, ‘if then I, in my sub- 
ordinate station of command, am obeyed, 
how much more Thou, who art over all, 
and whom diseases serve as their Master !’ 
That this is the right interpretation, is 
shewn by our Lord’s special commendation 
of his faith, ver. 10. 10. marvelled | 
to be accepted simply as a fact, as when 
Jesus rejoiced, wept, was sorrowful; not, 
as some have foolishly done, to be ra- 
tionalized away into a mere lesson to teach 
us what to adinire. The mysteries of our 
Lord’s humanity are too precious thus to 
be sacrificed to the timidity of theologians. 
12. the sons| the natural heirs, 

but disinherited by rebellion. outer 
darkness | the darkness outside, i. e. out- 
side the lighted chamber of the feast, see 
ch. xxii. 13, and Eph. v. 7, 8. These verses 
are wanting in St. Luke, and oceur when 
our Lord repeated them on a wholly dif- 
ferent occasion, ch. xiii. 28, 29. Compare 
a remarkable contrast in the Rabbinical 
books illustrating Jewish pride: “ God said 
to the Israelites, In the world to come 
I will spread for you a vast table, which 
the Gentiles shall see and be confounded.” 
18. was healed] Of what precise 
disease does not appear. In Luke he was 
*‘veady to die”—here he is “sick of the 
palsy, grievously tormented.” But though 
these descriptions do not agree with the 


Y read, him. 


character of palsy among us, we read of a 
similar ease in 1 Macc. ix. 55, 56: “ At 
that time was Alcimus plagued, and his 
enterprises hindered: for his mouth was 
stopped, and he was taken with a palsy, so 
that he could no more speak any thing, 
nor order any thing concerning his house. 
So Alcnnus died at that time with great 
torment.” The disease in the text may 
have been an attack of tetanus, which 
the ancient physicians included under 
paralysis, and which is more common in 
hot eountries than with us. It could 
hardly have been apoplexy, which usually 
bereaves of sensation. 

14-—-17.] Heating oF PETER’S WIFE’S 
MOTHER, AND MANY OTHERS. Mark 1. 
29—34. Luke iv. 388—41. From the other 
Evangelists it appears, that our Lord had 
just healed a dwmoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum : for they both state, ‘ wher 
they were come out of the synagogue, they 
entered into the house of Simon and An- 
drew,’ &e. Both Mark and Luke are fuller 
in their aceounts than the text. The ex: 
pression (of the fever) it left her, is com. 
mon to the three, as is also the eirenm 
stance of her ministering émimediatels 
after: shewing that the fever left her, not 
as it would have done if natural mean: 
had been used, weak and exhausted, but 
completely restored. 16.j at sunset 
Mark ver. 32: Luke ver. 40. From St 
Mark we learn that the whole city wa. 








unto him, 
"9 And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have holes, 


10—20 


many that were possessed with devils : 


MATHEW, 53 


and he cast out the 


spirits with 24/8 word, and healed all that were sick : 


that it meht be fulfed which was spoken by Esaias 


saving, © Himself 


the prophet, 


hare our siekuesses. 


took 
IS Now when 


Isa. hii. $. 


tytn wosy Ne” a tet ce 


Jesus saw e@reat multi- 


tudes about him, he gave commandment to depart unto 


) And 
Lwall 


the other side. 
Master, 


eoest. 


sand the birds of the air have nests ; 


Z vender, a: 


collected at the door; from St. Luke, that 
the de@ions cried owt and said, ‘Thou 
art Christ the Sou of God.’ And from 
both, that ovr Lord permitted them not to 
speak, Sor they knew Him. They brought 
the sick in the evening, cither becanse it 
was cool,—or because the day’s work was 
over, and men could be found to carry 
them,—or perhaps beenuse it was the sab- 
bath (see Mark i. 21, 29, 32), which ended 
at sunset. 17.) The exact sense in 
which these words are quoted is matter of 
difficulty, Some understand took and bare 
as merely ‘took away,’ and ‘healed’ But 
besides this beimg a very harsh interpre- 
tation of both words, it entirely destroys 
the foree of Himself, and makes it  ex- 
pletive. Others suppose it to refer to the 
personal fatigue, (or even the spiritual ex- 
haustion, [Olshausen,] which perhaps is 
hardly consistent with sound doetrine,) 
{which our Lord felt by these cures being 
long protraeted into the evening. But I 
believe the true relevaney of the propheey 
jis to be sought by regarding the mira- 
cles generally to have been, as we know so 
many of them were, lesser and typical out- 
|shewings of the great work of bearing the 
Jsin of the world, which Tle came to ae- 
eomplish ; just as diseases themselves, on 
AWhich those miraeles operated, are all so 
many testimonies to the existenee, and 
types of the efivet, of sin. Moreover in 
jthese His deeds of mercy, He was ‘ touched 
mwith the feeling of our infirmities : wit- 
jness His tears at the grave of Lazarus, 
Jand His sighing over the deaf and dumb 
man, Mark vil. "Bu. The very act of eom- 
spassion is (as the name imports) a suffer- 
ing with its object; and if this be true 
ybetween man and man, how much more 
(strictly so in His ease who lad taken upon 
non the whole burden of the sin of the 









sivorld, with all its sad train of sorrow and 
suffering. 


a certain seribe came, 


and said 


follow thee whithersoever thou 


but the Son of man 


see Luke vii. 7 


13-—IX.1.] Jesvs crosses THE LAKE. 
INCIDENTS BEFORE EMBARKING. HE 
STILLS THE STORM. JLEALING OF TWO 
D-EMONIACS IN THE LAND OF THE Ga- 
DARENES. Mark iv. 835—v. 20: Luke ix. 
of7—60;5 vill. 22—39, on which yuissages 
compare the notes. 18.) It is ob- 
viously the intention of St. Matthew to 
bind on the following incidents to the ov- 
eurrence which he had just related. 

19.) Both the following incidents are 
placed by St. Luke long after, during our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem. For it 
is quite impossible (with Greswell, Diss. 
iii. p. 155 sq.) in any eommon fitimess of 
interpretation, to imagine that two such 
incidents should have twice happened, and 
both times have been related together. It 
is one of those eases where the attempts: of 
the Harmonists do violence to every prin- 
eiple of sound historical eriticisin, © Every 
such difficulty, instead of being a thing to 
be wiped ont and buried wp at all hazards 
(I am sorry to see, e.g, that Dr. Wordsw. 
takes no notice, Sick here or in St. 
Luke, of the reenrrenee of the two nar- 
ratives), is a valuable index and guide to 
the humble searcher after truth, and js 
used by him as such (see Introduetion). 

20. the Son of man] “It is 
thought that this phrase was taken from 
Daniel vii. 13, to which passage our Saviour 
seems to allude in eh. xxvi. 64, and pro- 
bably Stephen in Acts vii. 56. It ap- 
3-4, that the Jews 


pears from John xii. 
understood it to mean the Messiah: and 
from Luke xxii. 69, 70, that they con- 


sidered the Sov of Man to mean the same 
as the Sox of God.’ Dr. Burton. It is 
the name by which the Lord ordinarily 
in one pregnant word designates Himself 
us the Messiah—the Sux ef God mani- 
fested in the flesh of man—the second 
-ldam. And to it belong all those con- 
ditious, of humiliation, suffering, and ex- 


[oy | 
om 


hath not where to lay his head. 
disciples said unto him, ‘Lord, suffer me first to go and 
22 But Jesus said unto him, Follow me; 


f see 1 Kings 


ST. MATTHEW. 


Vit. 
21 And another of his 


23 And when he was entered into a ship, his disciples 


2+ And, behold, there arose a great tempest 


in the sea, insomuch that the ship was ® covered with the 


23 And his disciples came to 


him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us: we perish. 


26 And he saith unto them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of 


xix. 20. 
bury my father. 
and let the dead bury their dead. 
followed him. 
waves; but he was asleep. 

g Ps. lxv.5—7: 7 
Ixxxix. 9: 1 C74 
te dither thee 


Then he arose, and &rebuked the winds and 


@ render, being covered. 


altation, which it beloved the Son of Man 
to go through. 21.] In St. Luke we 
find, that our Lord previously commanded 
him to follow Him. Clement of Alexandria 
reports this as having been said to Philip. 
But if so, He had long ago ordered Philip 
to follow Him, taking St. Luke’s order of 
the ocenrrence. <A tradition of this nature 
was hardly likely to be wrong; so that 
perhaps the words Follow me are to be 
taken (as in John xxi. 19, 22) as an admo- 
nition occasioned by some slackness or 
symptom of decadence on the part of the 
Apostle. The attempt to evade the strong 
words of our Lord’s command by supposing 
that to bury my father means, ‘ ¢o reside 
with my father till his death’ (Theophy- 
lact), is evidently futile, since “first to go 
and bury” is plainly said of an act waiting 
to be done; and the reason of our Lord’s 
rebuke was the peremptory and all-super- 
seding nature of the command “ Follow 
me”? 22. the dead] Firsé time, as 
Rev. iii. 1, spiritually,—second, literally 
dead. ‘The two meanings are similarly 
used in one saying by cur Lord in John xi. 
25, 26. See Heb. vi. 1; ix, 14: and the 
weighty addition in Luke, ver. 62. 

23.) This journey across the lake, with its 
incidents, is placed by St. Mark and St. 
Luke after the series of parables com- 
inencing with that of the sower, and re- 
corded in ch. xiii. By Mark with a precise 
note of sequence: “the same day, when the 
even was come, he saith unto them,’ Mark 
iy. 30. 24. being covered] compare 
Mark iv. 37: Luke viii. 23. By keeping to 
the strict imperfect sense, we obviate all 
necessity for qualifying these words: the 
ship was becoming covered, &c. All lakes 
bordered by mountains, and indeed all hilly 
coasts, are liable to these sudden gusts of 
wind. 25.] Lord, save us: we perish= 
Master, carest thou not that we perish, 


Mark iv. 38 = Master, Master, we perish, 
Luke viii. 24. On these and such like 
variations, notice the following excellent and 
important remarks of Augustine: ‘The 
sense of the disciples waking the Lord and 
seeking to be saved, is one and the same: 
nor is it worth while to enquire which of 
these three was really said to Christ. For 
whether they said any one of these three, 
or other words which no one of the Evan- 
gelists has mentioned, but of similar Import 
as to the truth of the sense, what matters 
it?’ We may wish that he had always 
spoken thus. Much useless labour might 
have been spared, and men’s minds led to 
the diligent enquiry into the real difficulties 
of the Gospels, instead of so many spending 
time in knitting cobwebs. But Augustine 
himself in the very next sentence descends 
to the unsatisfactory ground of the Har- 
monists, when he adds. “ Though it may be 
also, that when many were calling upon 
Him, all these may have been said, one by 
one, another by another.” Wis mind how- 
ever was not one to rest contented with 
such sophisms; and all his deeper and more 
earnest sayings are in the truer and freer 
spirit of the above extract. The above 
remarks are more than ever important, now 
that a reaction towards the low literal har- 
nionistic view has set in, and the inspiration 
of the mere letter is set up against those 
who seek for life in searching the real 
spirit of the Scriptures. 

26.] The time of this rebuke in the text 
precedes, but in Mark and Luke follows 

the stilling of the storm. See the last 
note. They were of (i¢¢/e faith, in that 
they were afraid of perishing while they 
had on board the slumbering Saviour 

they were not faithless, for they had re 

course to that Saviour to help them. There} 
fore He acknowledges the faith whicl! 
they had; answers the prayer of faith, b: 


21—2s, hei ba 


the sea; and there was a ereat 


MATTHEW. 


zt 


at 
nes 


‘abn. 27 But the men 


muarvelled, saving, What manner of man is this, that even 


the winds and the sea obey hin ? 


= And when he was come to the other 


side mito the 


country of the & Gergeseves, there met hime two possessed 


with devils, 


conning out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, 


b read, Gadarenes. 


working a perfect calm: but rebukes them 
for not having the stronger, timer faith, 
to trust Him even when Ife seemed in- 
sensible to their danger. The symbolic 
application of this occurrence is too striking 
to have escaped general notice. The Saviour 
with the company of His disciples in the 
ship tossed on the waves, seemed a typical 
reproduction of the Ark bearing mankind 
on the flood, and a foreshadowing of the 
Church tossed by the tempests of this 
world, but having Him with her always. 


comfort, and strengthening of faith, in 
danger and doubt. 27. the men | 
The men who were in the ship, besides 
our Lord and His disciples. 28. | 
Among the difticulties attendant on this 
narrative, the situation and name of the 
place where the event happened are not 
the least. Origen discusses the three, Ge- 
‘vasa, Which he found in the text in his 
time, but pronounees to be a city of Arabia, 
having no sea or lake near it,—Gadara, 
which he found in a tew MESS., but disap- 
proves, as a city of Judwa, not near any lake 
or sea with clifts ;—and Gergesa, which he 
says is a city ou the lake of Tiberias, with 


a cliff hanging over the lake, where the 
spot of the miracie was shewn. Notwith- 
standing this, it appears very doubtful 


whether there ever was a town named 


| Gergesha (or -sa) near the lake. There were 


the Ger gashites (Joseph. i. 6. 2) in former 


V days, but their towns had been destroyed 
jby the Israclites at their first irruption, 
Jand never, that we hear of, 
Jrebuilt (see Deut. vil. 1 
| Gerasa (now Dscherasch) lies much too far 


afterwards 
Josh. xxiv. 11). 


to the East. The town of Gadara, alluded 
to in the text, was a strong chief city in 
Periea, opposite Seythopolis and ‘Tiberias to 
the East.in the mountain, at whose foot were 
the well-known warm baths. It was on 
Athe river Hieromax, and sixty stadia from 
Tiberias, a Greek city (see reff. to Jose- 
ius i . Test). It 
4swas destroyed in the civil wars of the 
Jews, and rebuilt by Pompeius, presented 
by Augustus to King Herod, and after 
his death united to the province of 
Syria. It was one of the ten cities of De- 





And the personal application is one of 


‘apolis. Burckhardt and others believe 
that they have found its ruins at Omkeis, 
near the ridge of the chain which divides 
the valley of Jordan from that of the sea of 
Tiberias. The territory of this city might 
well extend to the shore of the lake. It 
may be observed, that there is nothing in 
any of the three accounts to imply that 
the city was close to the seene of the 
miracle, or the scene of the miracle close 
to the herd of swine, or the herd of swine, 
at the time of their possession, close to the 
lake. Indeed the expression “@ good way 
off from them,” ver. 30, implics the con- 
trary with regard to the swine. It ap- 
pears, from Burckhardt, that there are 
many tombs in the neighbourhood of the 
ruins of Gadara to this day, hewn in the 
rock, and thus capable of atfording shelter. 
It may be well in fairness to observe, that 
“* Gergesenes” can hardly have arisen, as 
sometimes represented, entirely trom Ori- 
gew’s conjecture, as it pervades so many 
MSs. and ancient (it is true, not the mosé 
ancient) versions. We cannot say that a 
part of the territory of Gadara may not 
have been known to those who, like Mat- 
thew, were locally intimate with the shores 
ot the lake, by this ancient and generally 
disused name. Still however, we are, | 
eonceive, bound in a matter of this kind to 
follow the most ancient extant testimony. 
See further on the parallel places in 
Mark and Luke. two possessed 
with devils} In Mark v. 2, and Luke 
vill. 27, but ove is mentioned. All three 
Evangelists have some particulars peeu- 
liar to themselves; but Mark the most, 
and the most striking, as having evidently 
proceeded | from an eye-witness, The “ we 
are many” of Mark is worth noticing, in 
reference to the discrepancy of number in 
the two accounts, as perhaps connected 
with the mention of more than one by our 
Evangelist, who omits the circumstance 
connected with that speech. exceed- 

ing fierce] See the terribly graphic ac- 

count of St. Mark (v.3—6). The daemo- 
niag was without clothes, which though re- 
lated only by St. Luke (viii. 27), yet, with 
remarkable consistency, appears from St. 
Mark’s narrative, where he is described as 


so that no man might pass by that way. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


VIII. 


they cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 
[¢ Jesvs,] thou Son of God? art thou come hither to tor- | 


ment us before the time ? 
off from them an herd of many swine feeding. 


31 So the 


devils besought him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us 


to go away into the herd of swine. 
And when they were come out, they went into 


them, Go. 


32 And he said unto 


© omit. 


sitting, clothed, and in his right mind, at 
Jesus’s teet, after his cure. so that 
no man | Peculiar to this Gospel. 29, | 
before the time, is peculiar to this Gos- 
pel: Son of God, common to all. 
30. a good way off | The Vulgate rendering, 
“not far off,” does not seem accordant with 
the other accounts, both of which imply 
distance: Mark v.11: Luke viii. 32. These, 
especially the first, would seem to imply that 
the swine were on the hills, and the scene 
of the miracle at some little distance, on 
the plain. 31.] St. Mark and St. Luke 
give, as the ground of this request, that 
they might not be sent out of the laud = 
iato the abyss, i.e out of their permitted 
residence on earth to torment before the 
time in the abyss. See note on Luke, 
32.] This remarkable narrative 
brings before us the whole question of 
D-EMONIACAL POSSESSIONS in the Gos- 
pels, which I shall treat here once for all, 
and refer to this note hereafter. I 
would then remark in general, (I. 1) that 
the Gospel narratives are distinctly pledged 
to the historic truth of these occurrences. 
Either they are true, or the Gospels are false. 
For they do not stand in the sume, or a 
similar position, with the discrepancies in 
detail, so frequent between the Evangelists: 
but they form part of that general ground- 
work in which all agree. (2) Nor can it 
be said that they represent the opinion of 
the time, and use words in accordance with 
it. This might have been difficult to answer, 
but that they not only give such expressions 
as possessed with devils, demonized (Mark 
v. 16: Luke viii. 36), and other like ones, 
but relate to us words spoken by the Lord 
Jesus, in which the personality and pre- 
sence of the demons is distinctly implied. 
See especially Luke xi. 17—26. Now cither 
our Lord spoke these words, or He did not. 
If He did not, then we must at once set aside 
the concurrent testimony of the Evangelists 
to a plain matter of fact; in other words 
establish a principle which will overthrow 
equally every fact related in the Gospels. 
If He did, it is wholly at varianee with 


any Christian idea of the perfection of 
truthfulness in Him who was Truth itself, 
to suppose Him to have used such plain 
and solemn words repeatedly, before His 
disciples and the Jews, in encouragement 
of, and connivance at, a lying supersti- 
tion. (3) After these remarks, it will be 
unnecessary to refute that view of deemo- 
niacal possession which makes it iden- 
tical with mere bodily disease,—as it is 
included above; but we may observe, that 
it is every where in the Gospels distin- 
guished from disease, and in such a way 
as to shew that, at all events, the two 
were not in that day confounded. (See 
ch. ix. 82, 33, and compare Mark vii. 32.) 
(4) The question then arises, Granted the 
plain historical truth of demoniacal pos- 
session, WHAT WAS IT? This question, 
in the suspension, or withdrawal, of the 
gift of ‘discerning of spirits’ in the mo- 
dern Church, is not easy to answer. But 
we may gather from the Gospel narratives 
some important ingredients for our de- 
scription. The demoniac was one whose 
being was strangely interpenetrated (‘pos- 
sessed’ is the most exact word that could 
be found) by one or more of those fallen 
spirits, who are constantly asserted in 
Seripture (under the name of demons, 
evil spirits, unelean spirits, their ehief 
being the devil or Satan) to be the enemies 
and tempters of the souls of men. (See 
Acts v. 3: John xiii. 2, and passim.) He 
stood in a totally different position from 
the abandoned wicked man, who morally is 
given over to the devil. This latter would 
be a subject for punishment; but the 
demoniac for deepest compassion. There 
appears to have been in him a double will 
and double consciousness—sometimes the 
eruel spirit thinking and speaking in him, 
sometimes his poor crushed self crying out 
to the Saviour of men for mercy: a ter- 
rible advantage taken, and a_ personal 
realization, by the malignant powers of 
evil, of the fierce struggle between sense 
and conscienee in the man of morally 
divided life. Hence it has been not im- 
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29 And, behold, | 


80 And there was a good way 


ao” 
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the waters. 


obably supposed, that) some of these 
rmoniaes may have arrived at. their 
readful state through various progressive 
rerces of guilt and sensu] abandoument. 
aivish sin, and especially indulgence in 
nsnal justs, superinducing, as it would 
ten, a weakness in the nervous system, 
hich is the especial band between body 
losoul, may have laid open these wn- 
‘ppy ones to the fearful incursions of 
e powers of darkness.’ (Treneh on the 
iracles, p. 160.) (5) The trequently urged 
jection, How comes it that this malady 
not row among us? admits of an easy 
iswer, even if the assumption be granted. 
ve period of our Lord’s being on earth 
is certally more thaw any other in the 
story of the world under the dominion 
evil. The foundations of man’s moral 
ing were broken up, and the ‘hour and 
wver ot darkucss’ prevailing, Trench 
fecllently remarks, ‘It was exactly the 
sis for such soul-maladies as these, in 
ich the spiritual and bodily should be 
us strangely interlinked, and it is no- 
ing wonderful that they should have 
ounded at that time; for the predo- 
inanee of certain spiritual maladies at 
rtain epochs of the world’s history which 
ove specially titted for their generation, 
th their gradual decline and disappear- 
‘ce in others less congenial to them, is 
fact itself admitting no manner of ques- 
n’ (pp. 162, 168). Besides, as the 
me writer goes on to observe, there ean 
no doubt that the coming of the Son 
God in the flesh, and the continual 
stimony of Jesus borne by the Church in 
preaching and ordinances, have broken 
d kept down, in some measure, the 
osser manifestations of the power of 
tan. (See Luke x. 18.) But (6) the 
sumption contained in the objection 
ove must not be thus unreservedly 
anted, We cannot tell in how many 
ses of insanity the malady may not even 
w be traced to direct damoniacal pos- 
sion. And, finally, (7) the above view, 
ich To am persuaded is the only one 
nestly consistent with any kind of beliet 
the truth of the Gospel narratives, will 
end none but those who deny the exist- 
ce of the world of spirits altogether, and 
no are continually striving to narrow the 
nits of our belief im that which is in- 


~ 
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we [Fherd of] swine: and, behold, the whole herd of swine 
an violently down a steep place into the sea, and perished 
33 And they that kept them fled, and went 
liv Ways into the city, and told every thing, and what 


d omitted hy our earvties’ MSS. 


visible ; a view which at every step in- 
volves difliculties far more scrious than 
those frou: which it attempts to cseape. 
But (11) a tresh dithenlty is here found in 
the latter part of the narrative, in which 
the devils enter tafo the swine, and their 
destruction follows. (1) Of the reason of 
this permission, we surely are not) eom- 
petent judges. Of this however we are 
sure, that ‘if this granting of the request 
of the evil spirits helped in any way the 
eure of the man, caused them to resign 
their hold on him more easily, mitigated 
the paroxysm of their going forth (see 
Mark ix. 26), this wonld have been motive 
enough, Or still more probably, it may 
have been necessary, for the permanent 
healing of the man, that he should have 
an outward evidence and testimony that 
the hellish powers which held) him in 
bondage had quitted him,’ (Trench, p. 172.) 
(2) The destruction of the swine is not for 
aimoment to be thought of in the matter, 
as if that were an act repugnant to the 
merciful character of our Lord's miracles. 
It finds its parallel in the cursing of’ the 
fig-tree (ch. xxi. 18—22); and we may 
well think that, if God has appointed so 
many animals daily to be slaughtered for 
the sustenance of men’s bodies, He may 
also be pleased to destroy animal life when 
He sees fit for the liberation or instruction 
of their souls. Besides, if the contessedly 
far greater evil of the possession of ier by 
evil spirits, and all the misery thereupon 
attendant, was permitted in God’s in- 
serutable purposes, surely much more this 
lesser one. Whether there may have been 
special reasons in this case, such as the 
contempt of the Mosaic law by the keepers 
of the swine, we have no means of judg- 
ing: but it is at least possible. (3) The 
fact itself related raises a question in our 
minds, which, though we cannot wholly 
answer, We may yet approximate to the 
solution of. How can we inagine the 
bestial nature capable of the reception of 
diemoniac intluence 2 If what has been 
cited above be true, and the unchecked 
indulgcnee of sensual appetite afforded an 
niet for the powers of evil to possess the 
human diemoniac, then we have their in- 
fluence Joined to that part of man’s nature 
which he has in common with the brutes 
that perish, the animal and sensual soul. 


ST. 


ct 
(os) 


was befallen to the possessed of the devils. 


MATTHEW. 


VUE 34, 


34 And, ba 


hold, the whole city came out to meet Jesus: and whey 


h see Deut. v. 
25. 1 Kings 
xvii. 15. 
Luke v. 8. 
Acts xvi. 39. 


they 
out of their coasts. 


palsy, lying on a bed: 


unto the sick of the palsy; Son, be of good cheer ; 
sins be forgiven [@ thee]. 

3 And, behold, certain of the seribes said within thems 
This man blasphemeth. 
their thoughts said, Wherefore think ye evil in 
5 For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be for 


ich. xii- 25 


Mark xii. 15. selves, 


Luke vi. 8: 


ix. ee Klz 
see Ps. 
exxxix. 2. hearts ? 


© omit. 


We may thus conceive that the same 
animal and sensual soul in the brute may 
be receptive of similar demoniaeal infin- 
ence. But with this weighty difference : 
that whereas in man there is an individual, 
immortal spirit, to which alone belongs his 
personality and deliberative will and rea- 
son, and there was ever in him, as we 
have seen, a struggle and a protest against 
this tyrant power; the oppressed soul, the 
real ‘I,’ calling out against the usurper— 
this would not be the ease with the brute, 
in whom this personality and refleetive 
consciousness is wanting, And the result 
in the text confirms our view; for as soon 
as the demons enter into the swine, their 
ferocity, having no self-eonserving balance 
us in the case of man, impels them head- 
long to their own destruction. 34, | 
‘This request, which is related by all three 
Evangelists, was probably not from hu- 
mility, but for fear the miraculous powers 
of our Lord should work them still more 
worldly loss. For the additional particulars 
of this miraele, see Mark y. 15, 16, 18 —20: 
Luke viii. 35, and notes. IX. 1.] Cer- 
tainly this verse should be the sequel of 
the history in the last ehapter. It is not 
conneeted with the miracle following ;— 
which is placed by St. Luke at a different 
time, but with the indefinite introduetion 
of “it eame to pass on a certain day.” 
his own city] Capernaum, where 

our Lord now dwelt: ef. eh. iv. 13. 
2—8.] HEALING OF A PARALYTIC AT 
CapERNAUM. Mark ii. 1—12: Luke v. 17 
—26, in both of which the aceount is 
more particular. 2. their faith | 
Namely, in letting him down through the 
roof, beeause the “whole house and space 

ronnd the door was full, Mark ii. 4. 
their must be supposed to include the sick 


saw him, they ™ besought him that he would iced 
IX. 1 And he entered into a ship, and 
passed over, and came into his own city. q 

2 And, behold, they brought to him a man sick of th 
ond Jesus seeing their faith sai 


th 




























4 And Jesus iknowin 
you 


man, who was at least a consenting part 
to the bold step which they took. The 
words are eommon to the three Eva 
gelists, as also “thy sins be forgiven, 
Neander has some excellent r 

marks on this man’s disease. Either } 
was the natural consequence of sinful i 
dulgeuce, or by its means the feeling 
sinfulness and guilt was more strongl 
aroused in him, and he recognized th 
misery of lis disease as the punishment 
of his sins. At all events spiritual an 
bodily pain seem to have heen eonnecte 
and interchanged within him, and th 
former to have reeeived aecession 
strength from the presence of the latter 
Schleiermaeher supposes the haste of thes 
bearers to have originated in the prospec 
of our Lord’s speedy departure thenee 
but, as Neander observes, we do not kno 
enough of the paralytic’s own state to b 
able to say whether there may not hav 
been some eause for it in the man him 
self. 4. knowing | lit., seeing: v! 
by the spiritual power indwelling in Hi 
See John ii, 24, 25. No other interg 
pretation of such passages is udmissibl 
St. Mark’s expression, “ perceived in ha 
spirit,’ is more precise and conclusive 
From wherefore to thine house is eommo 
(nearly verbatim) to the three Evangelists 
iy ] “In our Lord’s argument it mus 

be carefully noted, that He does not as 
which is easiest, to "forgive sins, or to rais 
a sick man—tor it could not be affirmed 
that that of forgiving was easier than thi 
of healing—but, which is easiest, to clai 
this power or that, to say, Thy sins b 
forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and walk 
That (i.e. the former) is easiest, and I will 
now prove my right to say it, by sayin 
with effect and with an outward conse 


X, 1—?. 


iven [fésee]; or to say, Arise, 


and walk ? 


STeSEA TTIW. 59) 


6 But that. 


2may know that the Sou of man hath power on earth to 


reive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, 
et ¥ 
ike up thy bed, and go unto thine house, 7 And he arose, 


ad departed to his house. 


5 But when the 


multitudes 


wit, they 8 warvelled, and glorified God, which had given 


ich pewer unte men, 


9 And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw a man, 


aned Matthew, sitting 


ith unto him, Follow me. 































f omit, 


truth, the 
By doing 


nence setting its seal to my 
der word, Arise and walk. 
at, which is capable of being put to the 
oof, I will vindicate my right and power 
do that which in its very nature is in- 
jpable of being proved. By these visible 
les of God’s grace I will give yon to 
how in what direction the great under- 
trrents of His love are setting, and that 
th are obedient to My word. From 
jis, which I will now do openly and be- 
re you all, you may conclude that it is 
o robbery’ (Phil. il. 6, but see note 
lere) upon my part to claim also the 
wer of forgiving men their sins.” Trench 
» the Miracles, p. 206. 6. the Son 
f man] The Messiah: an expression re- 
irded by the Jews as equivalent to “ the 
hrist, the Son of God,” ch. xxvi. 68. 
be also John v. 27. “The Alexandrian 
hthers, in their conflict with the Nes- 
h iaus, made use of this passage in proof 
the entire transference which there was 
all the properties of Christ’s divine 
ture to His human; so that whatever 
e had, was so far common, that it might 
s0 be predicated of the other. 1 is quite 
me that had not the two natures been 
dissolubly knit together in a single Per- 
m, no such language could have been 
fed; yet IL should rather suppose that 
fon of Man’ being the standing title 
pereby the Lord was well pleased to 
Hsicnate Himself, bringimg out by it that 
fe was at once one with humanity, and 
le crown of humanity, He does mot so 
ie it that the title is every where to be 
essed, but at times simply as equivalent 
I Messiah.” Trench, p. 20S. on 
rth} Distinguished from © in heaven,” 
in ch. xvi. 19; xviii. 18. Bengel finely 
arks, “This saying savonrs of heavenly 
igin.’” The Son of Man, as God mani- 
Bt in man’s flesh, has on man’s carth 
hat. power, which m its fountain and 
sence belongs to God in heaven, And 


| 
| 


at the receipt of custom: and he 
And he arose, and followed 


8 read, were afriud. 


this not by delegation, but “because He 
(being God) is the Son of Man.” John 
ere: then saith he] See a similar 
interchange of the persons in construction, 
Gen, ili, 22, 23. 8, unto men) Not 
plur. for sing. ‘fo @ man,’ nor, ‘for the 
benefit of men;’ but to mankind. They 
regarded this wonder-working as some- 
thing by God granted to men—to man- 
kind; and without supposing that they 
had before them the full meaning of their 
words, those words were true in the very 
highest sense. See John xvii. 8. In 
Mark they say, “ We verer saw it in this 
faskion:” in Luke, “We have seen strange 
things to-day.” 

9—17.] Tne caLLine oF Marrnew: 
THE FEAST CONSEQUENT ON IT: EN- 
QUIRY OF JOHN’s DISCIPLES RESPECTING 
FASTING :—AND OUR LoRD’s ANSWER, 
Mark ii. 183—22: Luke v. 27-39. Our 
Lord was going out to the sea to teach, 
Mark, ver. 13. All three Evangelists con- 
nect this calling with the preceeding mira- 
cle, and the subseynent entertainment. 
The real dithiculty of the narrative is the 
question as to the identity of Matthew in 
the text, aud Levi in Mark and Luke. I 
shall state the arguments on both sides, 
(1) There can be no question that the 
three narratives relate to the same event. 
They are identical almost verbatim: in- 
serted between narratives indisputably 
relating the same occurrences. (2) The 
almost geueral consent of all ages has snp- 
posed the deo persous the sae. On 
the other hand, (3) ovr Gospel makes not 
the slightest allusion to the name of Leri, 
either here, or In ch. x. 3, where we find 
“ Matthew the publican” among the Apos- 
tles, clearly identified with the subject. of 
this narrative: whereas the o/her two Lran- 
gelists, having in this narrative spoken of 
Levi in their enumerations of the Apos- 
tles (Mark iii. 15; Luke vi. 15), mention 
Matthew without any note of identifica- 


Ix 


10 And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in th 


11 And when the Pha 


12 But when Jesu: 


60 ST. MATTHEW. 
him. 
house, behold, many publicans and sinners came and sa 
down with him and his disciples. 
risees saw it, they said unto his disciples, Why eateth you 
ix Master with J publicans and sinners ? 


heard that, he said [4 xzto thew], They that be whole nee 


not a physician, but they that are sick. 


h 


tion with the Levi called on this occasion. 
This is almost inexplicable, on the suppo- 
sition of his having borne both names. 
(4) arly tradition separates the two 
persons. Clement of Alexandria, quoting 
trom Heracleon the Gnostic, mentions 
Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and many 
others, as eminent men who had not suf- 
fered martyrdom from a public confession 
of the faith. (5) Again, Origen, when Cel- 
sus has called the Apostles publicans and 
sailors, after acknowledging Matthew the 
publican, adds, “And there may be also Levi 
a publican among Jesus’s followers. But 
he was not of the number of His Apostles, 
except according to some copies of Mark’s 
Gospel.” It is not quite clear from this, 
whether the copies of Mark substituted 
Levi’s (7) name tor Matthew’s, or for some 
other: but most probably the latter. (6) 
It certainly would hence appear, as_ if 
there were in ancient times an idea that 
the two names belonged to distinct per- 
sons. But in the very passages where it is 
mentioned, a confusion is evident, which 
prevents us from drawing any certain con- 
clusion able to withstand the general 
testimony to the contrary, arising from 
the prima facie view of the Gospel narra- 
tive. (7) It is probable enough that 
St. Matthew, in his own Gospel, would 
mention only his apostolic name, seeing 
that St. Mark and St. Luke also give him 
this name, when they speak of him as an 
Apostle. (8) It is remarkable, as an in- 
dication that St. Matthew’s frequently 
unprecise manner of narration did not 
proceed from want of information,—that 
in this ease, when he of all men must have 
been best informed, hisown account is the 
least precise of the three. (9) With re- 
gard to the narrative itself in the text, we 
may observe, that this solemn and peculiar 
call seems (see ch. iv. 19, 22) hardly to 
belong to any but an Apostle; and that, 
as in the case of Peter, it here also zmplies 
a previous acquaintance and discipleship. 
(10) We are told in Luke v. 29, that Levi 
made him a great feast in his house; and, 
similarly, Mark has “2a his house.’ The 


18 But go ye anc 


omit, 


narrative in our text is so closely identics 
with that in Mark, that it is impossible t 
suppose, with Greswell, that a differen 
feast is intended. The arguments b 
which he supports his view are by u 
means weighty. From the words th 
house, he infers that the house was no 
that of Matthew, but that in which ou 
Lord usually dwelt, which he supposes t 
be intended in several other places. Bu 
surely the article might be used withou 
any such significance, or designating am 
particular house,—as would be very likel: 
if Matthew himself is here the narrator 
Again, Greswell presses to verbal accurac’ 
the terms used in the accounts, and at 
tempts to shew them to be inconsisten 
with one another. But surely the time i 
past for such dealing with the histori 
text of the Gospels; and, besides, he ha 
overlooked a great inconsistency in hi 
own explanation, viz. that of making in 
the second instance, according to him 
Scribes and Pharisees present at the feas 
given by a Publican, and exclaimin; 
against that which they themselves wer 


domg. It was not at, but wfter the feas 
that the discourse in vv. 11—17 tool 
place. And his whole inference, that th 


great feast must be the great meal in th 
day, and consequently in the evening 
hangs on too slender a thread to nee 
refutation, The real difficulty, insuperabh 
to a Harmonist, is the connexion here o 
the raising of Jaeirus’s daughter with thi 
feast : on which see below, ver. 18. 4 

11.] These Pharisees appedr to have beet 
the Pharisees of the; place: Luke ha 
“their Scribes and Pharisees.” The vers 
circumstances related shew that this re: 
monstrance cannot have taken place at the 
feast. The Pharisees say the words to the 
disciples : our Lord hears it. This denote: 
an oceasion when our Lord and the dis 
ciples were present, but not surely inter 
mixed with the great company of publi 
cans. 12. whole .. . sick] Both 
words, in the application of the saying 
must be understood subjectively (an ironica: 
conecssion, as Calvin, Meyer): as referring 


10—16. Se 


learn what that me:neth, 


sacrifice: for 


sinners [1 fo repentance), 


1 Then came to him the diseiples of John, 


KT will have merey, 
Iam not come to call the righteous, 


NEAVPTEHLEW., 6] 


i i Hos. vi. 6. 
and not , Ere 2 
8. ch. xii. 7. 


Me aa Hato is: 


Why 


NUVI, 


Jo we and the Pharisees ™fast oft, but thy disc eles erat ane 


hot ? 


1s And Jesus said unto iene Canale "Gi ol pS 


the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with 


chem? but the days 


ve taken from them, and then shall they fast. 


i ojnit. 


o their respective opinions of themselves ; 
s also righteous and sinners, ver. 13:— 
ot as though the Pharisees were objec- 
ively either “whole” or “ righteous,” 
owever much objeetive trath “sich” 
nd “sirxners”? may have had as applied 
0 the publicans and sinners. 

3.] The whole of this discourse, with 
he exception of the citation, is almost 
rerbatim in Mark, and (with the ad- 


























14.] According to the detailed nar- 
ative of St. Mark (ii. 18) it was the dis- 
iples of John aad of the Pharisees who 
sked this question. St. Luke continues 
e discourse as that of the former Phari- 
es and Scribes. This is one of those 
stances where the three accounts imply 
md econtirm one another, and the hints 
icidentally dropped by one Evangelist 
rm the prominent assertions of the other. 

The fasting often of the disciples of 
olm must not be understood as done in 
onrning for their master’s nmprisonment, 
ut as belonging to the asceticism which 
ohn, as a preacher of repentance, incul- 
ted. On the fasts of the Pharisees, see 
Aightfoot in loc. 15. mourn] = 
fast,” Mark and Luke. The ditterence 
these two words is cnrionsly enough one 
Greswell’s  arguinents for the non- 
entity of the narratives. Even if there 
ere any force in such an argument, we 
ight fairly set against it that the Greek 
ord rendered taken is common to all 
nree Evangelists, and occurs no where 
se in the N. T. the bridegroom | 
his appellation of Himself had from our 
ord peculiar appropriateness as addressed 
the disciples of John. Their master 
ad himself used the figure, and the very 
ford in John iii. 29. Our Lord, in ealling 
dmself the Bridegroom, annonnees the 
Ifilment in Him of a whole evcle of 
. T. prophecies and figures: very pro- 
bly with immediate reference to Hosea 
» that prophet having been cited just 


ition of “to repentance”) Luke also.- 


will come, when the bridegroom shall 


16 No man 
k vender, SONS, 


before: but also to many other passages, 
in whieh the Bride is the Church of God, 
the Bridegroom the God of Isract. 
especially Isa. liv. 5.—10 Heb. and EK. \ 

As Stier (i. 320, edn. 2) observes, the 
article the here must not be considered as 
merely Witroduced on account of’ the para- 
ble, as usual elsewhere, but the parable 
itself to have sprnng out of the emphatic 
name, “the bridegroom.” ‘The sons of 
the bridechamber are more than the mere 
guests at the wedding: they are. the 
bridegroom’s friends who go and fetch the 


Sce 


bride. the days will come] How 
sublime and peaeeful is this early an- 
nouneement by our Lord of the bitter 


passage before Him! 
of our Christian poet: ‘measuring with 
ealm presage the infinite descent.’ It has 
been asked, “ What man ever looked so 
calmly, so lovingly, from such a height 
down to such a depth!” shall be | 
more properly, shall have been taken from 
them: when Ilis departure shall have 
taken place. and then shall (better, 
will) they fast} These words are not a de- 
elaration of a duty, or of an ordinance, as 
binding on the Church in the days of her 
Lord’s absence: the whole spirit of what 
follows is against such a supposition: but 
they declare, in accord: ince with the pa- 
rallel word “ mourn,” that in those di avs 
they shall have real occasion for fasting ; 
sorrow enough ; see Jolin xvi. 20:—a fast 
of God’s own appointing in the solemn 
purpose of His will respecting thei, not 
one of their own arbitrary laying on. 
This view is strikingly breught out in 
Luke, where the question Is, *Can ye 
make the sons, &e. fast,” te. by your 
rites and ordinanees 2?) “but, &c.” and 
then shall they fast : there is no constraint 
in this latter case: they shall (will) fast. 
And this furnishes us with an analogous 
rule for the fasting of the Christian life : 
that it shonld be the gennine offspring of 
inward and spiritual sorrow, of the sense 


Compare the words 





ST. MATTHEW. 


IX 


putteth a piece of !new cloth unto an old garment, fc 
that which is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment 


and ™ the vent is made worse. 


17 Neither do men put ne 


wine into old bottles: else the bottles break, and the win 
runneth out, and the bottles perish: but they put new win 
into new bottles, and both are preserved. 

18 While he spake these things unto them, behold, the1 


1 7iterally, wn-fulled. 


of the absence of the Bridegroom in the 
soul,—not the forced and stated fasts of 
the old covenant, now passed away. It is 
an instructive cireumstance that in the 
Reformed Churches, while those stated 
fasts which were retaimed at their first 
emergence from Popery are in practice 
universally disregarded even by their best 
and holiest sons,—nothing can be more 
affecting and genuine than the universal 
and solemn observance of any real occa- 
sion of fasting placed before them by God’s 
Providence. It is also remarkable how 
uniformly a strict attention to artificial 
and prescribed fasts accompanies a hanker- 
ing after the hybrid ceremonial system of 
tome. Meyer remarks well that 
then refers to a definite point of time, not 
to the whole subsequent period. 
16.] Our Lord in these two parables con- 
trasts the old and the new, the legal and 
evangelic dispensations, with regard to 
the point on which He was questioned. 
The idea of the wedding seems to run 
through them; the preparation of the 
robe, the pouring of the new wine, are 
connected by this as their leading idea to 
one another and to the preceding verses. 
The old system of prescribed fasts 
for fasting’s sake must not be patched 
with the new and sound piece; the com- 
plete and beautiful whole of Gospel light 
and liberty must not be engratted as a 
mere addition on the worn-out system of 
ceremonies. For the filling it up, the 
completeness of it, the new patch, by its 
weight and its strength pulls away the 
neighbourmg weak and loose threads by 
which it holds to the old garment, and a 
worse rent is made. Stier notices the 
prophetic import of this parable: in how 
sad a degree the Lord’s saying has been 
fulfilled in the History of the Church, by 
the attempts to patch the new, the Evan- 
gelic state, upon the old worn-out cere- 
monial system. ‘ Would,’ he adds, ‘that 
we could say in the interpretation, as in 
the parable, No man doeth this!’ The 
robe must be ad? aew, all consistent: old 
things, old types, old ceremonies, old 
burdeus, sacrifices, priests, sabbaths, and 


M sender, a Worse rent is made. 


holy days, all are passed away: behol 
all things are become new. a wor: 
rent is made] a worse rent, because tl 
old, original rent was included within tl 
circumference of the patch, whereas th 
is outside it. 17.| This parable 

not a repetition of the previous one, but 
stronger and more exact setting forth 
the truth in hand. As is frequently ot 
Lord’s practice in His parables, He as 
vances from the immediate subject 1 
something more spiritual and higher, ar 
takes occasion from answering a_eav! 
to preach the sublimest truths. The ga 
ment was something oufward; this wit 
is poured in, is something inward, t) 
spirit of the system. The former parab 
respected the outward freedom and simp 
truthfulness of the New Covenant; th 
regards its inner spirit, its pervading pris 
ciple. And admirably does the parab 
describe the vanity of the attempt to kee 
the new wine in the o/d skin, the old cer 
monial man. unrenewed in the spirit of b 
mind: the skins are broken: the new wh 
is something too living and strong for : 
weak a moral frame; it shatters the fz 
outside of ceremonial seeming; and ¢. 
wine runneth out, the spirit is lost; t' 
man is neither a blameless Jew nor’ 
faithful Christian ; both are spoiled. Ax 
then the result : not merely the damagir 
but the utter destruction of the vessel, 
the skins perish. According to some ¢ 
positors, the xew patch and new wi 
denote the fasting; the old garment a 
old bottles, the disciples. This viv 
is stated and defended at some length | 
Neander; but I own seems to me, as 
De Wette. far-fetched. For how can fa! 
ing be called @ patch of new (unfulle 
cloth, or how compared to new win 
And Neander himself, when he comes ! 
explain the important addition in Lv 
(on which see Luke vy. 39, and note), 
obliged to change the meaning, and 1 
derstand the new wine of the spirit of 
Gospel. Jt was and is the custom in 1 
East to carry their wine on a journey 
leather bottles, generally of goats’ sk 
sometimes of asses’ or camels’ skin. 












mea certain ruler, and worshipped him, 


wehter is even now dead: 
gon her, and she shall live. 


wed him, and so did his disciples. 


ST. MATTITEW. 6: 


~—* 
~ 


save, 


My 


but come and lay thy hand 
1 And Jesus arose, and fol- 


behold, a 


20 And, 


oman, sce was diseased with an issue of bined cole 
vars, came belund him, and touched the hem of his ear 


ent: 7! for she 


s garment, I shall be whole. 
yout, and when he saw her, he 


mitort ; 


‘sus came into the ruler’s 
id the people making a 


ive place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 


ey laughed him to scorn, 7° 


it forth, he went in, and took 
aid arose. 76 And the 
at land. 


18—26. | tAISING OF 
UGHTER, AND HEALING OF A WOMAN 
TH AN ISSTE OF BLOOD. Mark v. 
43: Luke vill, 4]—56. In Luke and 
rk this miracle follows immediately 
er the casting out of the devils at 
dara, and our Lord’s reerossing the 
e to Capernanm; but without any pre- 
e note of time as here. He may well 
ye been by the sea (as seems implied by 
ark and Luke), when the foregoing con- 
sation with the disciples of John and 
Pharisees took place. The account in 
2 text is the most concise of the three ; 
th Mark and Luke, but especially the 
ter, giving many additional particulars, 
je miracle forms a very instructive point 
comparison between the three Gospels. 
18. a certain ruler] A ruler of the 
pagogue, named Jacirus, In all except 
> connecting words, “while he spake 
se things uuto them,” the aecount in the 
t ix summary, and deficient in particeu- 
ity. I have therefore reserved full an- 
Fs * the account in Luke, which 
throughout. is even now dead | 
ewas vot dead, but dying; at the last 
remity. St. Matthew, omitting the 
ssage from the ruler’s house (Mark vy. 
|: Luke viii. 49), gives the matter sum- 
rily in these words. 20.] The 
em,”” sce ref. Num., was the fringe or 
sel which the Jews were commanded to 
ar on eaeh corner of their outer gar- 
unt, asa sign that they were to be holy 
so God. The article, as in eh. xiv. 36, 





















JAEIRUS'S 


a 


suid within herself, 


‘thy faith hath made 
oman was made whole from that hour. 
house, and 
Noise, 


If To may but touch 


2 But Jesus turned him 
sud, Daughter, be of good 


Nad) the eee 


xviii. 42. 


thee whole. 
*3 And when 
saw the minstrels 
suid unto 


*t he them, 


And 


But when the people were 
her by the hand, 
fame hereof went abroad into all 


and the 


designates the particular tassel which was 
touched. 22.) The cure was effe ted 
on her tonehing our Lord’s garment, Mark 
vy. 27—29: Luke viii. dt. And our Lord 
enquired who touched Him (Mark, Luke), 
for He perceived that virtue had gone out 
of Him (Luke). She, knowing what had 
been done to her, came fearing and trem- 
bling, and told) Him all. 24.) No 
inference ean be drawn from these words 
as to the fact of the maiden’s actual 
death; for ony Lord uses equivalent words 
respecting Lazarns (John xi. 11), And if 
it be answered that there He explains the 
sleep to mean death, we answer, that this 
explanation is only in consequence of the 
disciples misnnderstanding his words. In 
both cases the words are most probably 
used with reference to the speedy awaken- 
ing which was to follow; “Think not the 
damsel dead, but sleeping ; for she shall 
soon return to life.’ Luke appends , after 
“they laughed him to scorn,’ —* knowing 
that she was dead,” in which words there 
is at least no recognition by the Evan- 
gelist of a mere apparent death. 

25.] took her by the hand is common to 
the three Evangelists. From Luke we 
learn that our Lord said “ VWatd, arise 2? 
from Mark we have the words He actually 
uttered, Talitha Cum: from both we learn 
that our Lord only took with him Peter, 
James, and John, and the father and 
mother of the muaiden,—that she was 
twelve years old,—and that our Lord com- 
manded that something should be given 


STOMA TTHEM. 


IX. 2/—3§ 


°7 And when Jesus departed thenee, two blind men fol 


lowed, crying, and saying, Thou ® son of David, have mercy 
28 And when he was come into the house, thy 
blind men came to him: and Jesus saith unto them, Be 


They said unto him 


29 Then touched he their eyes, saying, Ac 


80 And their eye 


were opened; and Jesus straitly charged them, saying 


64 
beh. xv. 22; 
ae , ot : 
Mecca» (OL aa: 
Xi. 22, 
lieve ye that I am able to do this? 
Yea, Lord. 
cording to your faith be it unto you. 
ech viii 4: ¢ See that no man know it. 


xii. 16; xvil, 


31 But they, when they were 


33. “"** departed, spread abroad his fame in all that country. 


32 As they went out, 
dumb man possessed with a devil. 


her to eat. She was an oxy daughter, 
Luke viii. 42. 

27—31.] HEALING OF TWO BLIND 
MEN. Peculiarto Iatthew. 27. | de- 
parted thence is too vague to be taken asa 
fixed note of sequence ; for “ fhexce” may 
mean the house of Jaeirus, or the town 
itself, or even that part of the country,— 
as ver. 26 has generalized the locality, and 
implied some pause of time. son of 
David] a title of honour, and of recog- 
nition as the Messiah. It is remark- 
able that, in all the three narratives of 
giving sight to the blind in this Gospel, 
the title Son of David appears. 

28. the house) perhaps, as Euthymius, 
the house of some disciple. Or, the house 
whieh our Lord inhabited at Capernau ; 
or perhaps the expression need not mean 
any particular house, merely, as we some- 
times use the expression, the house, as 
opposed to the open air. to do this | 
i.e. the healing, implied in “ have sercy 
on us.” 29.| Louching, or axoint- 
ing the eyes, was the ordinary method 
which our Lord took of impressing on the 
blind the aetion of the divine power whieh 
healed them. Ch. xx. 34: Mark viii. 25: 
John ix. 6. In this miracle however we 
have this peculiar feature, that no direct 
word of power passes from our Lord, but 
a relative coneession, making that which 
was done @ measure of the faith of the 
blind men: and from the result the degree 
of their faith appears. Stier remarks, 
“We may already notice, in the history of 
this first period of our Lord’s ministry, 
that, from having at first yielded imme- 
diately to the request for healing, He 
begins, by degrees, to prove and exercise 
the faith of the applicants.” 30. 
straitly charged| ‘The word is said to 
mean “to command with threatening,” 
“to enjoin austerely.”” ‘The purpose of 


behold, they brought to him ¢ 
33 And when the devi 


our Lord’s earnestness appears to have 
been twofold: (1) that He might not be 
so occupied and overpressed with applica 
tions as to have neither time nor strength 
for the preaching of the Gospel: (2) te 
prevent the already-excited people from 
taking some public measure of recognition, 
and thus arousing the maliee of the Phari 
sees before His hour was come. Ne 
doubt the two men were guilty of an aef 
of disobedienee in thus breaking the Lord’ 
solemn injunction: for obedience is bett 
than sacrifice; the humble observance 
the word of the Lord, than the most lab 
rious and wide-spread will-worship aft 
man’s own mind and invention. Trene 
(Miracles, p.197) well remarks, that the fa 
of almost all the Romish interpreters havin 
applauded this act, “is very characteristig 
aud rests on very deep differences.” i 
32—34.| JlesLINnG OF A DUMB D# 
montac. Peculiar to Matthew. The 
word as they went out places this miracle 
in direct connexion with the foregoing 
This narration has a singular affinity with 
that in ch. xii. 22, or still more with itt 
parallel in Luke xi. 14. In both, the samt 
expression of wonder follows; the samt 
calumny of the Pharisees; only that in elt 
xii. the dwmoniae is said (not in Luke xij 
to have been likewise blind. These ci 
cumstances, coupled with the immedia 
connexion of ¢#/s miracle with the cure 6 
the blind men, and the mention of ‘t 
Son of David’ in both, have led some t 
suppose that the account in ch. xil. is & 
repetition, or slightly differmg version 0) 
the account in our text, intermingled alst 
with the preceding healing of the blind: 
But the supposition seems unnecessary,— 
as, the habit of the Pharisees once being! 
to aseribe our Lord’s expulsion of devil 
to Beelzebub, the repetition of the re’ 
mark would be natural:—and the othe) 












m. 1. ST. 


was east out, the dumb spake: 
yelled, saying, 
Pharisees said, 4 He 
of the devils. 


llages, teaching in’ their synagogues, and preaching: 


rospel of the kingdom, 
very 
he multitudes, fhe y 
vecause they % fainted, 
aVINg no shepherd. 37 Then 
|The harvest truly is plenteous, 


end al labourers 


Xx. 


MAT TIEEAN. 


It was never so seen mn 


and healing 
disease [2 among the people). 

ras moved with compassion on them, 
and were scattered abroad, & as sheep ¢ Xum. xxvii. 


but the labourers 
8 pray ve therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will 


65 


and the multitudes mar- 


Israel 3! But the 


‘asteth out devils through the prince 4b xii. 2 
5 And Jesus went about all the cities and © sce eb. iv. 25. 


Mark vi. 6. 


the Luke xiii. 22. 
every sickness and 
36 But when he saw 


f Mark vi. 34. 


, E ‘ : 17.01 Kings 
saith he unto his disciples, pie vexiv. 


2 §. Zech. x. 
are few ; 5 
1 Luke x. 2. 

John iv. 35, 


into his harvest. 
lL And when he had ealled unto him his twelve dis- 


iples, he gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast 
\ 


Be em out, Sid to heal all manner of sickness and all man- 


i D omit. 


| 
incidences though eonsiderable, are not 
kact enough to warrant it. This was a 
umbness caused by dwmoniacal posses- 
mi: for the difference between this and 
e natural infirmity of a deaf and dumb 
an, see Mark vil. 31—37. 33. so 
en] viz. the casting out of devils :— 
ever was seen to be followed by such 
sults as those now manifested” See 
pove. 
35—38.] OtR LORD’s COMPASSION FOR 
HE MULTITUDE. Peculiar to Matthew. 
1 the same way as ch. iv. 23—25 intro- 
ees the Sermon on the Mount, so do 
ese verses the calling aud commission- 
g of the Twelve. These general de- 
riptions of our Lord’s going about and 
nching at once remove all exactness of 
ste from the occurrence which follows— 
taking place at some time during the 
cuit and teaching just deseribed. Both 
Sermon on the Mount and this dis- 
rse are introduced and closed with 
ese marks of indetiniteness as to time. 
nis being the ease, we must have re- 
urse to the other Evangelists, by whose 
count it appears (as indeed may be im- 
Ned in ch. x. 1), that the Apostles had 
en called to their distinct affice some 
me before this. (See Mark iii. 16: Luke 
13.) After their calling, and selection, 
y probably remained with our Lord for 
e time before they were sent out upon 
ir mission. 36. the multitudes | 
erever He went, in all the cities. 
) harassed] plagued,—viz. literally, 
th weariness in following Him; or spi- 
Vou. I[. 

























° read, Were harassed. 


ritually, with the tyranny of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, their heary burdens, ch. 
xxiii. 4. scattered abroad] neglected, 
vast hither and thither, as sheep would be 
who had wandered from their pasture. 
The context shews that our Lord’s com- 
passion was excited by their being without 
competent spiritual leaders and teachers. 

37.] The harvest was primarily 
that of the Jewish people, the multitudes 
of whom before Him excited the Lord’s 
compassion. Chrysostom remarks that we 
see not only our Lord’s freedom from vain- 
glory, in sending out his disciples rather 
than drawing all notice to Himself, but 
His wisdom, in giving them this prelimi- 
nary practice for their future work: 
making, as he expresses it, Palestine a 
palestra for the world. The Lord, 
says Chrysostom, having given this com- 
mand, does not join them in such a prayer, 
but Himself sends them out as labourers 
—shewing plainly that He Himself is the 
Lord of the harvest, and recalling to them 
the Baptist’s image of the threshing-floor, 
and One who shall purge it. 

X. 1—XI. 1.) Mission oF THE TWELVE 
AposTLes. Mark vi.7—13: Luke ix. 1— 
6,—for the serding out of the Apostles: 
Mark iii. 13—19: Luke vi. 13—16,—for 
their zames. On the characteristic differ- 
ences between this discourse and that de- 
livered to the Seventy (Luke x. 1 tf.) see 
notes there. Notice, that this is not 
the choosing, but merely the mission of 
the twelve. The choosing had taken place 
some time before, but is not any where dis- 
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ner of disease. * Now the names of the twelve apostles are 
i John i. 42. 


these ; 


tinctly detailed by the Evangelists. 

2.] We have in the N. T. four catalogues 
ot the Apostles: the present one,—and 
those at Mark iit. 16,—Luke vi. 14,—<Acts 


The first, Simon, ‘who is called Peter, and Andrew 


1.13. All seem to follow one common out 
line, but fill it up very differently. Th 
following table will shew the agreement 
and differences :— 


















































From this it appears (1), that in all four 
three classes ave enumerated, and that 
each class contains (assuming at present 
the identity of Lebbweus with Thaddeus, 
and of Thaddeus with Judas (the brother 
of James), the same persons in allfour, but 
in different order, with the following ex- 
ceptions:—that (2) Peter, Philip, James 
(the son ?) of Alpheus, and Judas Iscariot 
hold the same places in all four. (3) That 
in the first class the two arrangements are 
(a) that of Matt. and Luke (Gospel),— 
Peter and Andrew, brothers; James and 
John, brothers ;—i.e. according to their 
order of calling and connexion, and with 
reference to their being sent out in couples, 
Mark vi. 7: (6) Mark and Luke (Acts), 
—Peter, James, John, (the three princi- 
pal,) and Azrdrew ;—i. e. according to their 
personal pre-eminence. In the second 
class (c), that of Matt., Mark, and Luke 
(Gospel),— Philip and Bartholomew, Mat- 
thew and Thomas,—i.e. in couples: (d) 
Luke (Acts),—Pdilip, Thomas, Barth., 
Matthew (reason uncertain). In the third 
class (e), Matt. and Mark,—James (the 
son ?) of Alpheus and (Lebb.) Thaddeus, 
Simon the Cananean and Judas Iscariot ; 
i.e. in couples: (f) Luke (Gosp. and Acts) 
James (theson ?) of Alpheus, Simon Zelo- 
tes, Judas (thebrother ?) of Jamesand Judas 
Iscariot (uncertain). (g) Thus in all four, 
the leaders of the three classes ave the 
same, viz. Peter, Philip, and James (the 
son?) of Alpheus; and the traitor is 
always last. (4) It would appear then 
that the only diffieulties are these two: 


| Matthewx.2. | Markiii.16. [| Luke vi. 14. | Acts i. 18. 
1 | | Simon Peter 
2 | Andrew | James | Andrew | John 
3 | James | John | James | James 
4| John | Andrew { John | Andrew 
5 | Philip 
6 | Bartholomew | Thomas 
— _| Thomas Matthew | Bartholomew 
8 | Matthew Thomas | Matthew 
9i| James (the son) of Alpheus. 
“10 | Lebbeeus Thaddeus Simon called | Simon Zelotes 
Zelotes 
; 11 | Simon the Cananzan | Judas (the bro.) of James. 
2 | Judas Iscariotes | Judas [scarioth | Vacant 


the identity of Lebbeus with Thadaenu: 
and with Judas (the brother ?) of James, an 
of Simon the Cananzan with Simon Zelotes 
These will be discussed under the names 
The first] Not only as regards ar 
rangement, or mere priority of calling, bu 
as first in rank among equals. This is clear} 
shewn from James and John and Andrey 
being set next, and Judas Iscariot th 
last, in allthe catalogues. We find Simo 
Peter, not only in the lists of the Apostle: 
but also in their history, prominent o 
various occasions before the rest. Some 
times he speaks in their name (Matt. xb 
27: Luke xii. 41); sometimes answer. 
when all are addressed (Matt. xvi. 16 ||‘ 
sometimes our Lord addresses him < 
principal, even anong the three favoure 
ones (Matt. xxvi. 40: Luke xxii. 31 
sometimes he is addressed by others : 
representing the whole (Matt. xvii. 24 
Acts ii. 37). He appears as the orga 
of the Apostles after our Lord’s ascei 
sion (Acts i. 15; ii. 14; iv. 8; v. 29): tl 
first speech, and apparently that whic 
decided the Council, is spoken by hiv 
Acts xv. 7. All this accords well with t] 
bold and energetic character of Peter, at 
originated in the unerring discernme)| 
and appointment of our Lord Himse! 
who saw in him a person adapted to tal) 
precedence of the rest in the founding 
His Church, and shutting (Acts v.20 
and opening (Acts ii. 14, 41; x. 3, 46) 
doors of the kingdom of Fisacen: 
however no such idea was current amor 
the Apostles as that he was destined te } 













his brother ; 
ther ; 
the publican ; 
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3 Phihp, and Bartholomew ; 
James [P/ée sow] of Alpheus, and [4 Leb- 


G7 


James [P (Ae sow] of Zebedee, and John Ins bro- 


Thomas, and Matthew 
J 


P not expressed in the original, 


1 these words are variously read : 


the Primate of the future Church, is us 
elear as the facts above mentioned. For 
(1) no trace of suck a pre-eminence is 
found in all the Epistles of the other 
Apostles ; but when he is mentioned, it is 
either, as 1 Cor. ix. 5, as one of the Apos- 
tles, one example among many, but in no 
wise the chief ;—or as in Gal. i. 7, 8, with 
a distinct account of a peeuliar provinee 
of duty and preaching being allotted to 
him, viz. the apostleship of the cireumei- 
sion, (see 1 Pet. i. 1,) as distinguished from 
. Paul, to whom was given the ee 
| of the uncireumcision ;—or as in Gal. 
| 9, as one ot the principal pillars, onettien 
with James and John ;—or as in Gal. ii. 
11, as subject to rebuke from Pan) as from 
an equal, And (2) wherever by our Lord 
Himself the future constitution of His 
Church is alluded to, or by the Apostles 
its actual constitution, no hint of any such 
primacy is given (see note on Matt. xvi. 
18), but the whole college of Apostles are 
spoken of as absolutely equal. Matt. xix. 
27, 28; xx. 26, 28: Eph. ii. 20, and many 
other places. Again (3) in the two Epis- 
tles which we have from his own hand, 
there is nothing for, but every thing 
against, such a supposition. He exhorts 
the presbyters as being their co-presbyter 
}(1 Pet. v. 1): deseribes himself as a par- 
taker of the glory that shall be revealed : 
addresses his second Epistle to them that 
have obtained the like precious faith with 
ourselves (2 Pet. i. 1): and makes not the 
slightest allusion to any pre-eminence over 
| the other Apostles. So that first here 
#must be understood as signifying the pro- 
minence of Peter among the Apostles, as 
{well as his early calling. (See Jolin i. 42.) 
called Peter | Or Cephas, so 
named by our Lord Himself (John as 
tabove) at His first meeting with him, and 
again more solemnly, and with a direet 
reference to the meaning of the name, 
WMatt. xvi. 18. Andrew] He, in 
Yeonjunction with John (see note on John 
i. 837—411), was a disciple of the Baptist, 
and both of them followed our Lord, on 
their Master pointing Him out as the 
Lamb of God. They did not however 
Hfrom’ that time constantly accompany 
#Him, but received a nore solemn ealling 
A(see Matt. iv. 17—22: Luke v. 1— ~11)— 
in the narrative of w “hich Peter is promi- 








see note, 


nent, and so firsd called as an Apostle, at 
least of those four. James (the son) 
of Zebedee, and John his brother’ = Part- 
ners in the tishing trade with Peter and 
Andrew, Luke v. 10. 3. Philip, and 
Bartholomew] Philip was called by our 
Lord the second dav after the visit of 
Andrew and John, and the day after the 
naning of Peter. He was also of Beth- 
saida, the city of Andrew and Peter, James 
and John. Andrew and Philip are 
Greck names. See John xii. 20—22. 
Bartholomew, i.e. in Heb., son of Talinat 
or Zolomeus, has been generally supposed 
to be the same with Nathanael of Cana 
in Galilee; and with reason: for (1) the 
name Bartholomew is not his own name, 
but a patronymic :—(2) He follows next 
in order, as Nathanael, in John i. -16, to 
the Apostles just mentioned, with the 
same formula which had just been used 
of Philip’s own eall (ver. 44),—‘ Philip 
Jfindeth Nathanael :’—(3) He is there, as 
here, and in Mark and Luke ((ospel), in 
connexion with Philip (that he was his 
brother, was eonjectured by Dr. Donald- 
son; but rendered improbable by the tact 
that John, in the ease of Andrew a few 
verses above, expressly says “he findeth 
his own brother Simon,” w hereas in ver. 46 
no such specification oceurs) :—(-4) in Jolin 
xxi. 2, at the appearance of our Lord on 
the shore of the sea of Tibgrias, Nathanael 
is mentioned as present, where seven 
apostles (“disciples”) are recounted. 
Thomas, and Matthew the Publican] 
Thomas, in Greek Didymus (the twin). 
John xi. 16; xx. 243 xxi. 2. Matthew 
the publican is clearly by this appellation 
identified with the Matthew of ch. ix. 9. 
We hear nothing of him, exeept in these 
two passages. Dr. Donaldson believed 
Matthew and Thomas to have been twin 
brothers. Eusebius preserves a tradition 
that Thomas’s real name was Judas. 

James (the son) of Alpheus) From John 
xix. 25, some infer (but see note there), 
that Mary the (wife) of’ Clopas was sister 
of Mary the mother of our Lord. From 
Mark xv. 40, that Mary was the mother 
of James “the [ttle,”’ which may be this 
James. Hence it would appear, if these 
two passages point to the same person, 
that Alpheus = Clopas. And indeed the 
two Greck names are but different ways 
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whe 


bzeus, whose surname was Thaddeus]; * Simon the * Ca- 
naanite,and Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him. 5 These 


asee Actsi.s. twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying, 
Gentiles, and into any city of the 


not into the way of the 
Y y+ead, 


of expressing the Hebrew Satie. If this 
be so, then this James the Lew may pos- 
sibly be “the brother of the Lord” wen- 
tioned Gal. i. 19 apparently as an apostle, 
and one of “ His brethren”? mentioned 
Matt. xiii. 55 (where see note) (?). But 
on the diffieulties attending this view, see 
note on John vii. 5. Lebbeus| Much 
diffieulty rests on this name, both from the 
various readings, and the questions arising 
from the other lists. The received reading 
appears to be a conjunetion of the two 

aneient ones, Lebbsus and Thaddeus: the 
latter of these having been introduced 
from Mark: where, however, one of the 
aneient MSS. has Lebbeus. Whichever of 
these is the true reading, the Apostle him- 
self has generally been supposed to be 
identical with “ Judas of James” in both 
Luke’s catalogues, i. e. (see note there) 
Judas the brother (Dr. Donaldson sup- 
posed son: see note on Luke xxiv. 18) of 
James, and so son of Alphzus, and com- 
monly supposed to be (?) one of the bre- 
thren of the Lord named Matt. xiii. 55. 
In John xiv. 22 we have a ‘Judas, not 
Iscariot,’ among the Apostles: and the 
eatholic epistle is written by a ‘Judas 
brother of James.’ What in this case the 
names Lebbeus and Thaddeus are, is im- 
possible to say. So that the whole rests 
on conjecture, which however does not 
contradict any known fact, and may be 
allowed as the only escape from the diffi- 
culty. 4. Simon the Cananzan] 
This is not a loeal name, but is derived 
from Canan, which is equivalent to Zelotes 
(Luke, Gospel and Acts). We may there- 
fore suppose that before his conversion 
he belonged to the sect of the Zealots, who 
after the example of Phinehas (Num. xxv. 
7,8) took justice into their own hands, and 
punished offenders against the law. This 
sect eventually brought upon Jerusalem its 
destruetion. Judas Iscariot] Son of 
Simon (John vi.71; [xii. 4 various reading ; | 
xiii, 2, 26). Probably a native of Kerioth 
in Juda, Josh. xv. 25. Jsh Kerioth, a man 
of Kerioth, as Jstobus, a man of Tob, 
Joseph. Antt. vii. 6. 1. That the name 
Iseariot cannot be a surname, as Bp. Mid- 
dleton supposes, the expression “ Judas 
Iscariot the son of Simon,” used in all the 
above places of John, clearly proves. Dr. 
Donaldson assumed it as certain that the 
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Simon last mentioned was the father of 
Judas Iseariot. But surely this is very 
uncertain, in the case of so eommon a 
name as Simon. 5. saying] If we 
eompare this verse with ch. xi. 1, there 
can be little doubt that this discourse of 
our Lord was delivered at one time and 
that, the first sending of the Twelve. 
How often its solemn injunctions may have 
been repeated on similar occasions we can- 
not say: many of them reappear at the 
sending of the Seventy in Luke x. 2 ff. 

Its primary reference is to the then 
mission of the Apostles to prepare His 
way; but it includes, in the germ, in- 
struetions prophetieally delivered for the 
ministers and missionaries of the Gospel 
to the end of time. It may be divided 
into THREE GREAT PORTIONS, in each of 
which different departments of the subject 
are treated, but which follow in natural 
sequence on one another. In the FIRST 
of these (vv. 5—15), our Lord, taking up 
the position of the messengers whom He 
sends from the declaration with which the 
Baptist and He Himself began their mi-. 
nistry, “ The Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” gives them commands, mostly lite- 
ral, and of present import, for their mis-. 
sion to the cities of Israel. This portion 
coneludes with a denunciation of judgment 
against that unbelief which should reject 
their preaching. The sEconD (vv. 16—23), 
refers to the general mission of the Apos- 
tles as developing itself, after the Lord 
should be taken from them, in preaching | 
to Jews and Gentiles (vv. 17, 18), and 
subjecting them to persecutions (vv. 21, 
22). This portion ends with the end of 
the apostolic period properly so called, 
ver. 23 referring primarily to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. In this portion there 
js a foreshadowing of what shall be the 
lot and duty of the teachers of the Gospel 
to the end, inasmuch as the ‘coming of 
the Son of Man’ is ever typical of His 
final coming to judgment. Still the direct 
reference is to the Apostles and their mis- 
sion, and the other only by inference. 
The THIRD (vv. 24—42), the longest and 
weightiest portion, is spoken directly (with 
oceasional reference only to the Apostles 
and their mission [ver.40]) of all disciples 
of the Lord,—their position,—their en- 
couragements,—their duties,—and finally 
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®but go rather to the ‘lost sheep » see 2 Kin cs 


es 
Jol ive l— 


preach, saving, 


” eek 5S ed 


hand.  § Heal fie sick, fea Tih. 
fe 
cist out devils: fecha i het 


2 Provide neither cold, ae iif. 2: iv, 


10 NO vgdip for your 


e fee Acts vill. 
18, 20. 


joumey, evelice two coats, neither shoes, Nor yet 8 slaves: 


for ‘the workman is worthy of his meat. 


fl Cor ix. 7. 
il And into Pinas 


whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, enquire who in it is 


worthy ; and there abide till 


ye go thence. 


12 And when 


8 read, a staff. 


with the last great reward 
In these first verses, 5, 6,— 
in 7, 8, the pur- 


concludes 
(ver. £2). 
we have the location ; 


pose; in 9, 10, the filting out; and in 
‘l1—14, the manner of proceeding,—ot 
their mission: ver. 15 concluding with a 


prophetic denouncement, tending to im- 
press them with a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the office entrusted to them. 
Samaritans] The Samaritans were 
the Gentile inhabitants of the country 
between Judwa and Galilee, consisting of 
heathens whom Shalmaneser king of As- 
syria brought from Babylon and other 
places. Their religion was a inixture of 
the worship of the true God with idolatry 
(2 Kings xvii. 24-41). The Jews had no 
dealings with them, John iv. 9. They ap- 
pear to have been not so unready as the 
Jews to receive our Lord and His mission 
(John iv. 8389—42: Luke ix. 51 ff, and 
notes) ;— but ¢hkis prohibition rested on 
judicial reasons. See Acts xiii. 46. In 
Acts i. 8 the prohibition is expressly taken 
off: ‘Ye shall be witnesses in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and tu Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ 
And in Acts viii. 1, 5, 8, we find the re- 
sult. See ch. xv. 21—28. 6. the 
lost sheep] See besides reff., ch. ix. 36: 
John x. 16, 7.| This announcement 
shews the preparatory nature of this first 
ipostolie mission. Compare, as shewing 
she ditterence of their ultimate message to 
Che world, Col. i. 26—28. 8. freely, 
|&c.] See Acts viii. 18—20. 9. Pro- 
ride neither ...] All the words following 
ilepend on this verb, and it is explained by 
‘he parallel expressions in Mark and Luke. 
\They were to make no preparations for 
Whe journey, but to take it in dependence 
m Him who sent them, just as they 
vere. ‘This forbidden provision would be 
\f three kinds (1) Money: in Mark (vi. 8) 
Hliterally) “ brass,” in Luke (ix.3) “ silver :” 
flere all the three current metals in order 



























of yalue, connected by the nor, intro- 
ducing a climax—no gold, nor yet silver, 
nor yet brass—in their girdles (so, lite- 
rally, Luke x. 4). In the Creek it is, 
‘no gold, nor even silver, nor even brass.’ 
So again in ver.10. (2) vod; here serip, 
in Mark “xo serip, no bread :? similarly 
Luke. (3) Clothing—neither two coats: 
so Mark and Luke.—neither shoes; in 
Mark expressed by “ be shod with san- 
dals :” explained in Luke x. 4 by “ earry 
no shoes,” i.e.a second pair.—nor yet a 
staff = “save a staff only” Mark. ‘They 
were not to procure erpressly for this 
Journey even a staff: they were to take 
with them their usual statf only. The 
inissing of this explanation has probably 
led to the reading staves both here and 
in Luke. If it be genuine, it does not 
mean fico staves; for who would ever think 
of taking a spare stat!’ but a staff each. 
The whole of this prohibition was tempo- 
rary only; for their then journey, and uo 
more. See Luke xxii. 35, 36. 10. for 
the workman ...] This is a common truth 
of life—men give one who works for them 
his food and more; here uttered however 
by our Lord in its highest sense, as applied 
to the workmen in His vineyard. See 
1 Cor. ix. 13, 1-4: 2 Cor. xi. 8: 3 John 8. 
It is (as Stier remarks, vol. i. p. 852, ed. 2) 
a gross perversion and foolish bonduge to 
the letter, to imagine that ministers of 
congregations, or even missionaries among 
the heathen, at this day are bound by the 
literal seuse of our Lord’s commands int 
this passage. 3ut we must uot therefore 
imagine that they are not bound by the 
spirit of them. This literal tirst mission 
was but a foreshadowing of the spiritual 
subsequent sending out of the ministry 
over the world, which ought therefore za 
spirit every where to be conformed to 
these rules. 11. worthy | Juelined fo 
receive you aud your message,—worthy 
that you should become his guest. Such 
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ye come into an house, salute it. 

worthy, let your peace come upon it: but if it be not 
ePexsav.is. Worthy, let your peace freturn to you. 

shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye depart 
hNeb.v.13. out of that house or city, "shake off the dust of your feet. 
xvili. 6. 


ich. xi. 22, 24. 


15 Verily I say unto you, ‘It shall be more tolerable for the 


land of Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of judgment, than 


for that city. 


16 Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
kRom.si.19. wolves: be ye therefore * wise as serpents, and 'harmless 


11 Ccr. xiv. 20. 
Phil. ii. 15. 
m ch. xxiv. 9. 


as doves. 


17 But beware of men: for they will ™ deliver 


nactsv.4. you up to the councils, and they will ® scourge you in their 


persons in this case would be of the same 
kind as those spoken of Acts xii. 48 as 
“disposed to eternal life” (see there). 
The precept in this verse is very much 
more fully set forth by Luke, x. 7 ff 

till ye go thence] i. ce. Until ye depart 
out of the city. 13.] The peace men- 
tioned is that in the customary Eastern 
salutation, Peace be with you. Luke has 
Peace be to this house (x.5). Compare with 
the spirit of vv. 1O—138,—ch. vil. 6. Stier 
remarks that the spirit of these commands 
binds Christian ministers to all aceus- 
tomed courtesies of manner in the coun- 
tries and ages im which their mission may 
lie. So we find the Greek salutation in- 
stead of the Jewish form of greeting, 
Acts xv. 23: James i. 1. And the same 
spirit forbids that repelling official pride 
by which so many ministers lose the affec- 
tions of their people. And this is to he 
without any respect to the worthiness or 
otherwise of the inhabitants of the house. 
In the case of unworthiness, ‘let your 
peace return (See Isa. xlv. 23) to you,’ 
i.e. ‘be as though you had never spoken 
it.’ 14.| See Acts, in the references. 
A solemn act which might have two 
meanings: (1) as Luke x. 11 expresses at 
more length,—‘ We take nothing of yours 
with us, we free ourselves from all con- 
tact and communion with you;’ or (2),— 
which sense probably lies beneath both 
this and ver. 18, ‘ We free ourselves from 
all participation in your condemnation : 
will have nothing in common with those 
who have rejected God’s message.’ See 
1 Kings ii. 5, where the shoes on the feet 
are mentioned as partakers in the guilt 
of blood. It was a custom of the Phari- 
sees, when they entered Juda from a 
Gentile land, to do this act, as renouncing 
all communion with Gentiles: those then 
who would not receive the apostolic mes- 
sage were to be treated as no longer 


Israelites, but Gentiles. Thus the verse 
forms a kind of introduction to the next 
portion of the discourse, where the future 
mission to the Gentiles is treated of. 
The or city brings in the alternative ; 
“house, if it be a house that rejects you, 
city, if a whole city.” 15.] The first 
verily I say unto you; with which ex- 
pression our Lord closes each portion of 
this discourse. day of judgment, 
i.e. of final judgment, = “that day” 
Luke x. 12. It must be noticed that this 
denunciatory part, as also the command 
to shake off the dust, applies only to the. 
people of Israel, who had been long pre- 
pared for the message of the Gospel by. 
the Law and the Prophets, and recently 
more particularly by John the Baptist ;| 
and in this sense it may still apply to) 
the rejection of the Gospel by professing. 
Christians; but as it was not then ap-: 
plicable to the Gentiles, so neither now | 
can it be to the heathen who know not. 
God, 
16—23.] SECOND PART OF THE DIS-! 
COURSE. Sce above on ver. 5, for the: 
subject of this portion. 16.] I is not’ 
without meaning. It takes up again the’ 
subject of their sending, and reminds them 
Wuo sent them. send forth, Gr. 
apostello, is in direct connexion with their 
name Apostles. sheep in the midst! 
of wolves] This comparison is used of the 
people of Israel in the midst of the Gen- 
tiles, in a Rabbinical work cited by Stier :: 
see also Ecclus, xiii. 17. 17. beware] 
The wisdom of the serpent is needed for 
this part of their course; the simplicity of. 
the dove for the take not anxious thought 
in ver. 19. The but turns from the 
internal character to behaviour in regard 
of outward circumstances, councils] 
See Acts iv. 6, 7; v. 40. They are thé 
courts of seven (on which see Deut. xvi. 
18), appointed in every city, to take 
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and ° kings 
the Gentiles, 19 But when they 
you in that 
not ve that speak, but the 4 
Ne re In you. 

orother to death, 





xe put to death. 
my name’s sake: 


t render, 





sognizance of causes both civil and cri- 
minal, ch. vy. 21: here perhaps put for 
any courts of assembly in general. The 
seourging in the synagogues is supposed 
fo have been inflicted Dy order of the 
fribunal of Three, who judged in them. 
| 18. and] literally, yea; and more- 
aver; assuming what has just. been said, 
ped passing on to something more. 
rovernors —Proconsuls, Propretors, Pro- 
urators, as (Pontius Pilate,) Felix, Festus, 
Fallio, Sergius Paulus. kings, as 
Herod,) Agrippa. The former verse was 
of Jewish perseeution; this, of Gentile: 
the concluding words shew that the 
cope of both, in the divine purposes, as 
-egarded the Apostles, was the same, viz. 
or a testimony. The “festimouy” isin 
voth senses—a testimony fo, and against 
hem (see ch. vill. 4, note), and refers to 
soth sets of persecutors: to them, i.e. the 
fews (not the “rulers and kings,” for they 
re inmost cases Gentiles themselves), and 
o the Gentiles. It wasa testimony in the 
est sense fo Sergius Paulus, Acts xiii. 7, 
ut against Felix, Acts xxiv. 25; and this 
souble power ever belongs to the word of 
vod as preached—it is a “ ¢o-edged 
word” Rev. i. 16; ii. 12). 19. take 
ot anxious (or distracting) thought] 
piritual prohibition, answering to the 
iteral one in vv. 9, 10. See Exodus iv. 
2. 20. For it is not ye... .] 
Chis shews the reference of the command 
oa future mission of the Apostles, see 
olin xv. 26, 27. (1) It is to be observed 
‘hat our Lord never in speaking to His 
iseiples says ovr Father, but either my 
‘ather (ch. xviii. 10), or your Father (as 
fere), or both conjoined (John xx. 17); 
Fever leavi ing it to be inferred that God is 
1 the same sense His Father and our Fa- 
oer. (2) It is also to be observed that 
1 the great work of God in the world, 
uman individuality sinks down and va- 


















synagogues; and ye shall be brought before ° governors 
for my sake, for a testimony against them and 
deliver 
thought how oy what ye shall speak : 
same hour what ve shall speak. 
Spirit of your 


and the father the child: 
dren shall rise up against their parents, and cause them to 
22 Paid ye shall be hated of all men for 
but She that endureth to the end shall seb ssiv.13. 
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vee ree iv.10; 
6, 8s. 
2 2 Tin iv. 16. 


you up, & luke vo 

Hee ne iy Mele iy Naaiehe PRS aches bs rsa cae Vr 
for Pit shall hewiven Pte. 
“0 or at is 


Mather which 42am. xsi. 


Acts iv. 
ul T And the brother shi: il] deliver up the 2 rim te 
and the ehil- ere 85, 85, 


take not anxious thought. 


nishes, and God alone, His Christ, Ifis 
Spirit, is the worker. £1.) 
Spoken perhaps of official information 
given against Christians, as there are no 
female relations mentioned. But the 
general idea is also included. 22. all 
men] i.e. all else but yourselves ; not, as 
sometimes interpreted, a strong expres- 
sion, intended to signify many, or the 
majority of mankind. but he that 
endureth | In order to understand these 
words it is necessary to enter into the 
character of our Lord’s prophecies respect- 
ing His coming, as having an immediate 
literal, aud a distant foreshadowed fulfil- 
ment. Throughout this diseourse and the 
great prophecy in ch. xxiv., we find the 
first apostolic period used as a type of the 
whole ages of the Church; and the ven- 
geance on Jerusalem, which historically 
put an end to the old dispensation, and 
was in its place with reference to that 
order of things, the eoming of the Son of 
Man, as a type of the final coming of the 
Lord. These two subjects accompany and 
interpenetrate one another in a manner 
wholly inexplicable to those who are un- 
aceustomed to the wide import of Scrip- 
ture prophecy, which speaks very generally 
not so much of events themselves, points 
of time,—as of processions of events, all 
ranging under one great description. 
Thus in the present case there is certainly 
direct reference to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; the end directly spoken of is that 
event, and the shall be saved the preser- 
vation provided by the warning  after- 
wards given in ch. xxiv. 16—18. And the 
next verse directly refers to the journeys 
of the Apostles over the actual cities of 
Israel, territorial, or where Jews were 
located. But as certainly do all these 
expressions look onwards to the great final 
coming of the Lord, the end of all pro 

pheey as certainly the shall be saved 


(2 


i see ch, ii. 18: Te 

iv. 12: xii. he say ed. 
15. John vii. 
Y. Acts viii. 
1: ix. 25: 
xiv. 6. 

u see ch. xvi. 
28 


be come. 


vy Jobn xiii. 18: 
? 


xv. JO. 
above his lord. 


weeh, xii. o4. 
John viii. 48, 
32. 


x Mark iv. 22. 
Luke xii. 2, 
3. 


as his master, and the servant as his lord. 
called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
shall they call them of his household ? 
therefore: *for there is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 


ST. MATTHEW. X. 


73 But when they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye into another: for verily I say unto you, Ye shall 
not 4 dure gone over the cities of Israel, " till the Son of man 


21 _¥'The disciple 1s not above his master, nor the servant 
25 It is enough for the disciple that he be 


“If they have 
26 Fear them not 


27 What I 


U vender, finish. 


here bears its full seripture meaning, of 
everlasting salvation; and the endurance 
to the end is the firished course of the 
Christian; and the precept in the next 
verse is to apply to the conduct of 
Christians of all ages with reference to 
persecution, and the announcement that 
hardly will the Gospel have been fully 
preached to all nations (or, to all the 
Jewish nation, i.e. effectually) when the 
Son of Man shall come. It is most im- 
portant to keep in mind the great pro- 
phetic parallels which run through our 
Lord’s discourses, and are sometimes sepa- 
rately, sometimes simultaneously, pre- 
sented to us by Him. 

24—42.] THIRD PART OF THE DISs- 
COURSE. See note on ver. 5. It treats of (I.) 
the conflicts (vv. 24—26), duties (vv. 26— 
28), and excouragements (vv. 28—82) ofall 
Christ’s disciples. (II.) The certain issue 
of this fight in victory ; the confession by 
Christ of those who confess Him, set in 
strong light by the contrast of those who 
deny Him (vv. 32, 33); the necessity of 
conflict to victory, by the nature of Christ’s 
mission (vv. 34—87), the sind of self- 
devotion which he requires (vv. 37—39): 
concluding with the solemn assurance that 
no reception of His messengers for His 
sake, nor even the smallest labour of love 
for Him, shall pass without its final 
reward, Thus we are carried on to the 
end of time and of the course of the 
Church. 24.) This proverb is used 
in different senses in Luke vi. 40 and 
John xiii. 16. The view here is, that dis- 
ciples must not expect a better lot than 
their Master, but be well satisfied if they 
have no worse, The threefold relation of 
our Lord and His followers here brought 
out may thus be exemplified from Scerip- 
ture : disciple and teacher, Matt. v. 1; 
xxiii. 8: Luke vi, 20; servant and Jord, 


John xiii. 13: Luke xii. 35—48: Rom. i. 
1: 2 Pet. i. 1: Judel; master of the 
house and household, Matt. xxvi. 26—29 || : 
Luke xxiv. 30: Matt. xxiv. 45 ff |[. 

25. Beelzebub| (or—bul) (Either ‘lord 
of dimg,’—or, as in 2 Kings i. 2, ‘lord of 
flies, —a god worshipped at Ekron by the 
Philistines; there is however another 
derivation more probable than either of 
these, from daal, lord, and zeboul, a house, 
by which it would exactly correspond to 
the term used.)—A name by which the 
prince of the devils was called by the Jews, 
ch, xii. 24,—to which accusation, probably 
an usual one (see ch. ix. 34), and that in 
John viii. 48, our Lord probably refers. 
In those places they had not literally 
called Him Beelzebub, but He speaks of 
their mind and intention in those charges. 
They may however have literally done so 
on other unrecorded occasions. 26. ] 
The force of this is: *‘ Notwithstanding 
their treatment of Me your Master, Mine 
will be victory and triumph ; therefore ye, 
My disciples, in your turn, need not fear.’ 
Compare Rom. viii. 37. for there 
is nothing] This solemn truth is again 
and again enounced by our Lord on 
different occasions, and with different 
references. See Luke vill. 17; xii. 2: 
The former part of the verse drew com-i 
fort and encouragement from the pas: 
this does so from the future. < All that i 
hidden must be revealed—(1) it is God’ 
purpose in His Kingdom that the ever- 
lasting Gospel shall be freely preached, an 
this purpose ye serve. (2) Beware then of 
hypocrisy (see Luke xii, 2) through fear of 
men, for all such will be detected and 
exposed hereafter: and (3) fear them not. 
for, under whatever aspersions ye may 
labour from them, the day is coming which 
shall clear you and condemn them, if ye 
are fearlessly doing the work of Him that 
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ell you in darkness, that speak ye in light: and what ye 
ear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops. 25 And 
fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to ¥ ts viii 


all the soul: but rather fear him which is able to destroy ih 


3.) Luke 
xii. 4 1 Pet. 
ili, 1. 


oth soul and body im hell. 28 Are not two sparrows sold 


‘nt vow (ch. xii. -13). 27.) An 
rpansion of the duty af freeness and 
bldness of speech implied in the last 
erse, The words may bear fwo meanings : 
ither (1) that whieh Chrysostom gives, 
aking the expressions relatively, of Ilis 
neaking to them only, and in a_ little 
»rner of Palestine, as compared with the 
absequent publicity of the Word; or (2) 
i this part of the discourse relates to the 
uture principally, the secret speaking may 
vean the commiunieation which our Lord 
ould hold with them hereafter by His 
ipirit, which they were to preach and pro- 
‘aim. See Acts iv. 20. These senses do 
ot exelude one another, and are possibly 
oth implied. There is no need, with 
ightfoot and others, to suppose any allu- 
se toa custom in the synagogue, in the 
ords hear in the ear. They are a com- 
on expression, derived from common 
fe: we have it ina wider sense Acts xi. 
2, and Gen. 1. 4. upon the house- 
ps} On the flat roofs of the houses. 
hus we have in Josephus, “ Going up on 
ie roof, and with his hand quieting their 
mult... he said... .” 28.] On 
1e latter part of this verse much question 
as of late been raised, which never was, 
-faras I have been able to find, known 
» the older interpreters. Stier desig- 
ites it as ‘the only passage of Scripture 
hose words may equally apply to God 
id the enemy of souls.’ He himself’ is 
rongly in favour of the latter interpre- 
tion, and defends it at much length; 
it Tam quite unable to assent to his 
vinton. It seems to me aé variance with 
e connexion of the discourse, and with 
ie universal tone of Scripture regarding 
atan. Ifsuch a phrase as “to fear the 
vil” eould be instanced as equivalent to 
to guard against the devil,” or if it could 
»shewn that any where power is attributed 
Satan analogous to that indicated by 
able to destroy both soul and body in 
7,” I then should be open to the doubt 
hether he might not here be intended ; 
it seeing that “fear not,” indicating ter- 
r, is changed into “fear” so usually fol- 
wed by “God” in a higher and holier 
nse (there is no such contrast in ver. 26, 
ad therefore that verse eannot be cited 
ruling the meaning of this), and that 
ID ALONE is throughout the Seripture 


























the Almighty dispenser of life and death 
both temporal and eternal, seeing also 
that Satan is ever represented as the con- 
demued of God, not one able to destroy, I 
must hold by the general interpretation, 
and believe that both here and in Luke xii. 
38—7 our Heavenly Father is intended, as 
the right objeet of our fear. As to this 
being inconsistent with the character in 
which He is brought before us in the next 
verse, the very change of meaning in 
“fear” would lead the mind on, out of 
the terror before spoken of, into that 
better kind of fear always indicated by 
that expression when applied to God, and 
so prepare the way for the next verse. 
Besides, this sense is excellently in keep- 
ing with ver. 29 in another way. ¢ Fear 
Him who is the only Dispenser of Death 
and Life: of death, as here; of life, as in 
the case of the sparrows for whom He eares.’ 
‘Fear Him, above men: trust Hin, in spite 
of men.’ In preparing the 2nd edn. of 
my Greek Test., I carefully reconsidered the 
whole matter, and went over Stier’s argu- 
ments with the connexion of the discourse 
betore me, but found myself more than 
ever persuaded that it is quite impossible, 
for the above and every reason, to apply 
the words to the enemy of souls. The 
similar passage, James iv. 12, even in the 
absence of other considerations, would be 
decisive. Full as his Epistle is of our 
Lord’s words from this Gospel, it is hardly 
to be donbted that in “there is one lawgiver 
[and judge| who is able to save and to 
destroy,” he has this very verse before him. 
The depth of this part of the discourse I 
take to be, the setting before Christ’s mes- 
sengers their Heavenly Father as the sole 
object of childlike trust and childlike fear 
—the former from His love,—the latter 
from His power,—His power to destroy, it 
is not said them, but absolute, Lody and 
soul, in hell. Here is the true depth of 
the discourse: but if in the midst of this 
great subject, onr Lord is to be conceived 
as turning aside, upholding as an object of 
fear the chiet) enemy, whose ministers and 
subordinates He is at the very moment 
commanding us xot fo fear, and speaking 
of him us he that is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell, to my mind all true 
and deep connexion is broken, 


29. sparrows] any small birds. a far- 
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b Rey. iii. 5. 


ec Mark viii. 38. 
2 Vim. ii. 12. 
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¢ ch. xvi. 24. 
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ST. MATTHEW. X. 30—42. 
for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. %° But *the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. %! Fear ye not therefore, ye 
are of more value than many sparrows. % # Whosoever 
therefore shall confess me before men, > him will I confess 
also before my Father which is in heaven. % But ° who-. 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny be-. 
fore my Father which is in heaven. 94 Think not that D 
am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. 35 For I am come to set a man ?at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter in law against her mother im law. °6 # And’) 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 97 ° He 
that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more than me 
is not worthy of me. 88 ¢ And he that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth Vafter me, is not worthy of me. °9 4 He that 
w findeth his life shall lose it: and he that */ose/h his life 
V Jiterally, behind. W render, hath found. 
% ender, hath lost. 


assarion. This word, de- those who come after Him. The imme- 


rived from ‘as,’ was used in Greek and 
Hebrew to signify the meanest, most insig- 
nificant amount. fall on the ground | 


which birds do when struck violently, or . 


when frozen, wet or starved: it is there- 
fore equivalent to die: “not one of 
them is forgotten before God,’ Luke 
xii. 6. 30.] See 1 Sam. xiv. 45: Luke 
xxi. 18: Acts xxvii. 34. The your is 
emphatic, corresponding to the ye at the 
end of ver. 31. But the emphatic ye 
spoken directly to the Apostles, is gene- 
ralized immediately by the whosoever in 
ver. 32. 32. confess me] The context 
shews plainly that it is a practical con- 
sistent confession which is meant, and also 
a practical and enduring denial. The Lord 
will not confess the confessing Judas, nor 
deny the denying Peter; the traitor who 
denied Him in act is denied: the Apostle 
who confessed Him even to death will be 
confessed. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 12. We may 
observe that both in the Sermon on the 
Mount (ch. vii. 21—23) and here, after 
mention of the Father, our Lord describes 
Himself as the Judge and Arbiter of 
eternal life and death. 34.] In Luke 
xli. 51-53 this announcement, as here, is 
closely connected with the mention of our 
Lord’s own sufferings (ver. 38). As He 
won His way to victory through the con- 
tradiction of sinners and strife, so must 


diate reference is to the divisions in fami- 
lies owing to conversions to Christianity. 
Ver. 35 is quoted nearly literally from 
Micah vii. 6. When we read in Com- 
mentators that these divisions were not 
the purpose, but the inevitable results 
only, of the Lord’s coming, we must 
remember that with God, results are all 
purposed, 37.] Compare Deut. 
Xxx. 9, and Exod. xxxii. 26—29, to which 
passages this verse is a reference. Stier 
well remarks, that under the words worthy 
of me there lies an exceeding great reward 
which counterbalances all the seeming 
asperity of this saying. 38.] How 
strange must this prophetic announce- 
ment have seemed to the Apostles! It 
was no Jewish proverb (for crucifixion was 
not a Jewish punishment), no common 
saying, which our Lord here and so often 
utters. See ch. xvi. 24: Mark x. 21: 
Luke ix. 23. He does not here plainly 
mention His Cross; but leaves it to be 
understood, see ver. 25. This is one of 
those sayings of whieh John xii. 16 was 
eminently true. 39. his life. . . it] 
refer to the saine thing, but in somewhat 
different senses. The first “life” is the 
life of this world, which we here all count 
so dear to us; the second, implied in “ it,” 
the real life of man in a blessed eternity. 

hath found = “Jovetd.” John xi. 
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r my sake shall find mie 


nt me. 


hall receive a righteous man’s 
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% = “will save,’ Mark viii. 35. The 
mast participles are used in anticipation, 
vith reference to that day when the loss 
nd gain shall become apparent. But “hath 
ound” and “hath lost” are again some- 
vhat different in position: the tirst imply- 
g earnest desire to save, but not so the 
econd any will or voluntary act to destroy. 
his is brought out by the for my sake, 
vhich gives the ruling providential ar- 
angement whereby the ldosixg is brought 
bout. But besides the primary meaning 
f this saying as regards the laying down 
f life liter ‘ally for Christ’s sake, we “eanniot 
fail to reeognize in it a far deeper sense, 
m which he who loses his life shall find 
t. In Luke ix. 23, the taking up of the 
sross is to be “ daily ;” in ch. xvi. 2-4 | Mk. 
‘let him deny himself” is joined with it. 
Thus we have the crucifying of the life of 
this world,—the death to sin spoken of 
Rom. vi. 4—11, and life unto God. And 
shis life nnto God is the real, true life, 
whieh the self-denier shall find, and pre- 
serve unto life eternal. See John xii. 25 
ind note. 40.| Here in the con- 
slusion of the diseourse, the Trerd recurs 
gain to His Apostles whom He was send- 
ng out. From ver. 32 has been connected 
ith whosoever, and therefore general. 

receiveth, see ver. 14; but it 
as here the wider sense of not only 
receiving to louse and board,—but re- 
vetving in heart and life the message of 
whieh the Apostles were the bearers. On 
he sense of the verse, see John xx. 21, 
and on him that sent me, “J send you,” 
ver. 16, and Heb. ii. 1. There is a dif- 
ference between the representation of 
Christ by His messengers, which at most 
is only official, and even then bioken by 
personal imperfection and infirmity (see 
Gal. ii. 11; iv. 13, 14),—and the perfect 
unbroken representation of the Eternal 


41 e We that recetveth a prophet in the name 
prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward ; 
ceiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
reward; 12% 
ver shall give to drink unto one of these little ones 
f cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily T say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. 

' And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an 
md of commanding his twelve disciples, 
o teach and to preach in their cities. 
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0 ¢ Tle that receiveth vou re- ecb, ziii.s. 


John xii, 44. 


iveth me, and fhe that receiveth me receiveth him Tate ees: 


gece 1 Kings 
of xvii. 1Od0, 


2 Ki 
‘wd he -thateae 


And whoso- 


h see ch. xxv. 
4¢ i ake Xs 
41. Hebsvir 

at cup 1. 


he departed thence 
2 Now when John 


Father by His Blessed Son, John xiv. 9: 
Heb. i. 8. 41. a prophet’s reward | 
either, such a reward as a prophet or a 
righteous man would receive for the like 
service,—or, such a reward as a prophet 
or a righteous man shall receive as sueli. 
Chrysostom. in the name of | i.e. 
because he is: i. e. ‘for the love of 
Christ, whose prophet he is.” The sense 
s, ‘He who by receiving (see above) a 
prophet because he is a prophet, or a boly 
man because he is a holy man, recognizes, 
enters into, these states as appointed by 
Me, shall reeeive the blessedness of these 
states, shall derive all the spiritual benefits 
which these states bring with them, and 
share their everlasting reward.’ 
42. these little ones] To whom this 
applies is not very clear. Hardly, as some 
think, to the despised and meanly-esteemed 
for Christ’s sake. I should rather imagine 
some children may have been present: for 
of such does our Lord elsewhere use this 
term, see eh. xviii. 2—6. Though perhaps 
the expression may be meant of lower and 
less advanced converts, thus kecping up 
the gradation from the prophet. This 
however hardly seems likely: for how 
could a disciple be in a downward grads 
tion from @ righteous man? his 
(i. e. the doer’s) reward: not, ‘the reward 
of one of these little ones,’ as before a 
propket’s reward, a righteous man's re- 
ward. XI. 1. thence] No fixed lo- 
eality is assigned to the foregoing dis- 
course. Jt was not delivered at Caper- 
naum, but on a journey, see ch. ix. 88, 
their cifves is also indeterminate, as 

in ¢h. iv. 23; ix. 35. 

2—30.| MESSAGE OF ENQUIRY FROM 
tne Barrisr: our Lorp’s ANSWER, 
AND DISCOURSE THEREON TO THE MUL- 
TITUDE. Luke vii. 1S—35. There have 
been several diferent opinions as to the 
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ach.aiv.8 had heard *in the prison the works of Christ, he sent ¥ cae 


Y read, by means of. 


reason why this enquiry was made. I will 
state them, and append to them my own 
view. (1) It has been a very generally 
received idea that the question was asked 
for the sake of the disciples themselves, 
with the sanction of their master, and for 
the purpose of confronting them, who 
were doubtful and jealous of our Lord, 
with the testimony of His own month. 
This view is ably maintained by Chrysos- 
tom, and has found strenuous defenders in 
our own day. The objections to it are,— 
that the text evidently treats the question 
as coming from John himself; the answer 
is directed to John; and the following dis- 
course is on the character and position of 
John. These are answered by some with 
a supposition that John allowed the en- 
quiry to be made in his name; but surely 
our Saviour would not in this case have 
made the answer as we have it, which 
clearly implies that the object of the 
miracles done was Jofn’s satisfaction. 
(2) The other great section of opinions on 
the question is that which supposes donbt 
to have existed, for some reason or other, 
in the Baptist’s own mind. This is upheld 
by Tertullian and others, and advocated 
by De Wette, who thinks that the doubt 
was perhaps respecting not our Lord’s 
mission, but His way of manifesting Him- 
self, which did not agree with the theo- 
cratic views of the Baptist. This he con- 
siders to be confirmed by ver. 6. Olshausen 
and Neander suppose the ground of the 
doubt to have lain partly in the Mes- 
sianic idea of the Baptist, partly in the 
weakening and bedimming effect of impri- 
sonment on John’s mind. Lightfoot car- 
ries this latter still further, and imagines 
that the doubt arose from dissatisfaction 
at not being liberated from prison by some 
miracle of our Lord. Others have sup- 
posed that John, perplexed by the various 
reports about the worker of these miracles, 
sent his disciples to ascertain whether it 
was really He who had been borne witness 
to by himself. (8) It appears to me that 
there are objections against each of the 
above suppositions, too weighty to allow 
either of them to be entertained. There 
can be little doubt on the one hand, that 
our Saviour’s answer is directed to John, 
and not to the disciples, who are bond fide 
messengers and nothing more :—‘Go and 
shew John” can I think bear no other in- 
terpretation: and again the words “ blessed 
is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me” must equally apply to John in the 
first place, so that, iz some sense, he had 


been offended at Christ. On the othe 
hand, it is exceedingly difficult to suppos 
that there can have been in John’s owl 
mind any real doubt that our Lord wa 
He that should come, seeing that he him 
self had borne repeatedly such notabk 
witness to Him, and that under specia 
divine direction and manifestation (see ch 
iii. 16, 17: John i, 26—37). Th 
idea of his objective faith being shaken by 
his imprisonment is quite inconsistent no 
only with John’s character, but with ow 
Lord’s discourse in this place, whose de 
scription of him seems almost framed t 
guard against such a supposition. 

The last hypothesis above mentioned i 
hardly probable, in the form in which it i 
put. We can scarcely imagine that Joby 
can have doubted who this Person was, o 
have been confounded by the discordan 
rumours which reached him about Hi 
wonderful works. But that ove form o 
this hypothesis is the right one, I am cer 
tainly disposed to believe, until some mor 
convincing considerations shall induce mi 
to alter my view. (4) The form to whicl 
I allude is this: John having heard al 
these reports, being himself fully con 
vineed Who this Wonderworker was, wa 
becoming impatient under the slow an¢ 
unostentatious course of our Lord’s self 
manifestation, and desired to obtain fron 
our Lord’s own mouth a declaration whicl 
should set such rumours at rest, and (pos 
sibly) which might serve for a publi 
profession of His Messiahship, from whicl 
hitherto He had seemed to shrink. He 
thus incurs a share of the same rebuke 
which the mother of our Lord receivec 
(John ii. 4); and the purport of the an. 
swer returned to him is, that the how 
was not yet come for such an open de 
claration, but that there were sufficien’ 
proofs given by the works done, to rendel 
all inexcusable, who should be offended ir 
Him. And the return message is so fai 
from being a satisfaction designed for the 
disciples, that they are sent back like the 
messenger from Gabii to Sextus Tarqui' 
nius, with indeed a significant narrativi 
to relate, but no direct answer; they wereé 
but the intermediate transmitters of the 
symbolic message, known to Him who sent 
it, and him who received it. It is 
a fact not to be neglected in connexior 
with this solution of the difficulty, tha 
John is said to have heard of the works: 
not of Jesus, but of (the) Christ: the 
only place where that naime, standing 
alone, is given to our Lord in this Gospel 
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; his disciples, 3 and 


jould come, or do we look 


ings which ye do hear 


suid unto him, 
for 
ered and said unto thenr, Go and shew John again those 
and see; 
elr sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 


MATTHEW. 17 


Art. thon.  hesthate Nie 
17. Dan. ix. 
an- 28 John vi. 


another? # Jesus 


c ie Xxix. 18; 


5 the *bhnd receive 





e deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and “the poor 2 have ate. hun, 


le gospel preached to them: 
fey shall not *be offended in me. 


] 
: 
J 


‘lderness to see? fa 
2 literally, are evangelized. 
& render, GAZ UPON. 


Heine it would seem as if the Evangelist 
‘purposely avoided saying of Jesus, 
rehave that the works were reported to 
hn not as those of the Person whom he 
dl known as Jesus, but of the Deliverer 
the Christ; and that he was thus led 
desire a distinct avowal of the identity 
the two. I have before said that the 
ning part of the ensuing diseourse seems 
have been designed to prevent, in the 
nds of the multitude, any such un- 
itthy estimations of John as those above 
ied. The message and the answer 
‘ght well beget such suspicions, and 
ald not from the nature of the ease be 
plained to them in that deeper meaning 
wich they really bore; but the character 
John here given would effectually pre- 
at them, after hearing it, from enter- 
ning any sueh idea. 2. had 
ard] From his own disciples, Luke vii. 
» The place of his imprisonment was 
acherus, a frontier town between the 
minions of Aretas and Herod Antipas. 
ir Lord in that hour wrought many 
res, Luke ver. 21. Verses 4—6 are nearly 
ebatim in the two Gospels. 5.] The 
‘rds the dead are raised up have ocea- 
ned sone dithculty; but surely without 


ison. In Inke, the raising of the 
dow’s son at Nain immediately precedes 


§ message; and in this Gospel we have 
Ad the ruer’s daughter raised. These 
racles might be referred to by our Lord 
der the words the.dead are raised 
; for it is to be observed that He bade 
2m tell John not only what things they 
v, but what things they had heard, as 
» Luke. It must not be forgotten 
at the words here used by our Lord 
ve an inner and spiritual sense, as 
rokening the blessings and miracles of 
‘ine grace on the souls of men, of 


Sand blessed is he, whoso- 


7 And as they departed, Jesus began to 
pa ances concerning John, What went ye ont into the 2331 
reed shaken with 


Luke iv. 18. 
James 4.5. 
e dsa. viii. 14. 
15, ch. xiii, 
57: xxiv. 10: 
XXVELBL. 
Rom. ix. 82, 
35.0 1 Cor i. 
ii. 4 


say unto the 


1 Peteif 8. 


the wind ? f Eph, iv. 14. 


(the word in rv. 8, 9, ts different.) 


which His outward and visible miracles 
were symbolical. ‘The words are inostly 
eited from Isa. xxxv. 5, where the same 
spiritual meaning is conveyed by them. 
They are quoted here, as the words of Isa, 
liii. are by the Evangelist in eh. viii. 17, 
as applicable to their partial external ful- 
filment, whieh however, like themselves, 
pointed onward to their greater spiritual 
completion. the poor have the 
gospel preached to them (are evange- 
lized) ] Stier remarks the coupling of these 
miracles together, and observes that with 
the dead are raised, this is united, as being 
a thing hitherto unheard of and strange, 
and an especial foNOIERe of Isa. Ixt, 1, 
6. | See note on ver. offended 
in] scaudalized at, take oe at, 
7—30.] The discourse divides itsclf into 
TWO PARTS : (1) vv. 7—19, the respective 
characters and mutual relations of John 
and Christ: (2) vv. 20-30, the condem- 
nation of the unbelief of the time—ending 
with the gracious tuvitation to all the 
weary and heavy laden to come to Him, 
as truly He that should come. 
7.| The following verses set forth to the 
people the real character and position of 
John; identifying him who eried in the 
wilderness with him who now spoke from 
his prison, and assuring them that there 
was the same dignity of office and mission 
throughont. They are not spoken till 
after the departure of the disciples of 
John, probably because they were not 
meant tor them or John to hear, but for 
the people, who on account of the question 
which they had heard might go away with 
a mistaken depreciation of Johu. And our 
Lord, as usual, takes occasion, from re- 
minding them of the impression made on 
them by John’s preaching of repentanee, 
to set forth to them deep truths regarding 
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8 But what went ye out for to see? a man clothed in sof 
raiment ? behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings 


78 
houses. 
i. Xiv. 5: 
5 exi, 28. Luke 


yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet. 


9 But what went ye out for to see? a prophet’ 


10 Fo 


iia. this is he, of whom it is written, ® Behold, I send my mes 


Mark i. 2, 


Lukei:78. senger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way befor 
thee. 1! Verily I say unto you, Among them that are bor 
of women there hath not risen a greater than John th 
Baptist: notwithstanding he that is least in the kingdom 


His own Kingdom and Office. 
8. But} i.e. what was it, if it was not 
that ? what went ye out} The 
repetition of this question, and the order 
of the suggestive answers, are remarkable. 
The first sets before them the scene of 
their desert pilgrimage—the banks of Jor- 
dan with its reeds, but no such trifles 
were the object of the journey: this sug- 
gestion is rejected without an answer. 
The second reminds them that it was a 
man—but not one in soft clothing, for 
such are not found in deserts. The third 
brings before them the real object of their 
pilgrimage in his holy office, and even 
amplifies that office itself. So that the 
great Forerunner is made to rise gradually 
and sublimely into his personality, and 
thus his preaching of repentance is revived 
in their minds. in soft raiment | 
Contrast this with the garb of Jolin as 
described ch. iii. 4. Such an one, in soft 
raiment, might be the forerunner of a 
proud earthly prince, but not the preacher 
of repentance before a humble and suffer- 
ing Saviour; might be foundas the courtly 
flatterer in the palaces of kings, but not 
as the stern rebuker of tyrants, and 
languishing in their fortress dungeons. 
9.) We read, ch, xxi. 26, that 
‘all accounted John as a prophet.’— 
John was more than a prophet, because 
he did not write of, but saw and pointed 
out, the object of his prophecy ;—and be- 
cause of his proximity to the kingdom of 
God. He was moreover more than a pro- 
phet, because he himself was the subject 
as well as the vehicle of prophecy. But 
with deep humility he applies to himself 
only that one, of two such prophetic pas- 
sages, which describes him as @ voice of 
one crying, and omits the one which gives 
him the title of my messenger, here cited 
by our Lord. 10. thy] Our Lord here 
changes the person of the original pro- 
phecy, which is my. And that He does 
so, making that which is said by Jehovah 
of Himself, to be addressed to the Mes- 
siah, is, if such were needed (compare also 





Luke i. 16,17, and 76), no mean indice 
tion of His own eternal and co-equal God 
head. It is worthy of remark that al 
three Evangelists quote this prophec: 
similarly changed, although St. Mark ha 
it in an entirely different place. Also 
that the high dignity and honour, whic! 
our Lord here predicates of the Baptist 
has a further reference: He was thu 
great above all others, because he was th 
forerunner of Christ. How great thet 
above all others and him, must HE be 

11. hath . . . risen] Not merely : 
word of course, but especially used of pro 
phets and judges, see reff, and once of ou 
Saviour Himself, Acts v. 30. h 
that is least] This has been variously ren 
dered and understood. Chrysostom ant 
other ancient interpreters, put the paus 
after “ Jeast.” and take the words “in th 
Kingdom of heaven” with what follows 
understanding “he that is least” of ou 
Lord. But such an _ interpretation i 
surely adverse to the spirit of the whol 
discourse. We may certainly say that on 
Lord in such a passage as this would no 
designate Himself as “he that is least’ 
compared with John, in any sense: no 
again is it our Lord’s practice to speak o 
Himself as one in the Kingdom of heaven 
or of His own attributes as belonging t 
or dependent on that new order of thing 
which this expression implies, and whicl 
was 27 {tm rather than He in it. Again 
the analogy of such passages as Matt. v 
19; xviii. 1, would lead us to connect th 
preceding adjective Zeast with in the King 
dom of heaven, and not the following 
The other, the usual interpretation, . 
am convinced, is the right one: but he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven, i 
greater than he. There is very likeh 
an allusion to Zech. xii. 8: “He that 2 
feeble among them at that day shall be a 
David.” Thus the parallelism is com 
plete: John, not inferior to any born o 
women —but these, even the least of them 
are born of another birth (John i. 12, 13 
ili. 5). John, the nearest to the King anc 
















f heaven is greater than he. 


iolence, 
rophets 


b vender, shall come. 


he Kingdom—standing on the threshold 
—but never having hiaself entered ; these, 
in the NKingdom,” subjects aud citizens 
nd indwellers of the reahn, whose e¢tizen- 
ip is in heaven. We, the friend of the 
iridegroom: they, however weak and 
nworthy members, /fis Body, and His 
ypouse. 12.) The sense of this 
erse has been much disputed. (1) the 
verb rendered “ suffereth violence” has 
een taken in a middle sense; ‘forcibly 
troduces itself, breaks in with violenee,’ 
in the similar passage Luke xvi. 16, 
‘ertainly such a sense agrees better with 
is preached” which we find in Luke, 
dian the passive explanation: but it seems 
nconsistent with the latter half of the 
erse to say that ¢ breaks in by force, and 
po that others break by force into it. 
2) the verb is taken passively ; ‘ suffereth 
‘iolence.’ And thus the construction of 
he verse is consistent: ‘and the violent 
ake it by force.” Believing this latter 
nterpretation to be right, we now come 
o the question, in what sense are these 
yords spoken? Is the verb in a good or 
bad sense ? Does it mean, ‘is taken by 
pree,’ and the following, ‘and men vio- 
ently press in for their share of it, as 
or plunder ;’—or does it mean, ‘és vio- 
ently resisted, and violent men tear it to 
pieces?’ (viz. its opponents, the Seribes 
nd Pharisees?) This latter meaning 
ears no sense as connected with the dis- 
ourse before us. The subject is not the 
esistance made to the kingdom of heaven, 
ut the difference between a prophesied 
nd a present kingdom of heaven. The 
fteenth verse closes this subjeet, and the 
omplaints of the arbitrary prejudices 
f «this generation’? begin with ver. 16. 
Ne conclude then that these words imply 
‘rom the days of John the Baptist until 
ow (i. e. inclusively, trom the beginning 
f his preaching), the kingdom of heaven 
3 pressed into, and violent persons— 
ager, ardent multitudes—seize on it. 
Df the truth of this, notwithstanding our 
uord’s subsequent reproaches for unbelief, 
ve have abundant proof from the multi- 
udes who followed, and outwent Him, 


and the violent take it by force, 
and the law prophesied until John: 1! and if ye 
yl receive it, this is * KHas, which bews for lo come. 
‘He that hath ears [¢ éo Aear), let htm hear. 


full completion in John, 
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2 And from the days of i bebe avis. 
ohn the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth 


13 Por all the 


k Mal. iv. 5. 
hy RYN, 
Luke i. 17, 

Ich. xiii. 9. 
Luke viii. 8, 
Rev, ii. 7, 1. 
7, 20: iii. G, 
2k 


© omitted in some of the best MSS. 


aud thronged the doors where He was, 
and would (John vi. 15) take Him by 
foree to make Hima king, But our Lord 
does not mention this so much to com- 
mend the vivlent persons, as to shew the 
undoubted fact (hed He that should come 
was come :—that the kingdom of heaven, 
which before had been the subject of dis- 
tant prophecy, a closed fortress, a treasure 
hid, was now undoubledly upon earth 
(Luke xvii. 21 and note), laid open to the 
entrance of men, spread out that all might 
tuke. Thus this verse connects with ver, 
28, © Come unto Me all,’ and with Luke 
xvi. 16, “every man presseth into it.’ 
Compare also with this throwing open of 
the kingdom of heaven for all to press 
into, the stern prohibition in Exod. xix, 
12, 13, and the comment on it in Heb. 
xii, 18—2-4. 13, 14. | The whole body 
of testimony as yet has been prophetie,— 
the Law and Prophets, from the first till 
Zacharius the priest and Simeon and 
Anna prophesied; and aecording to the 
declaration of prophecy itself, John, in 
the spirit and power of Elias, was the 
forerunner of the great subject of all pro- 
phecy. Neither this—nor the testimony 
of our Lord, ch. xvii, 12—is inconsistent 
with John’s own denial that he was Elias, 
John i. 21. For (1) that question was 
evidently asked as implying a re-appear- 
ance of the actual Elias upon earth: and 
(2) our Lord eannot be understood in 
either of these passages as meaning that 
the propheey of Malachi iv. 5 received its 
For as in other 
prophecies, so In this, we have a partial 
fultilment both of the coming of the Lord 
and of His forerunner, while the great 
and eomplete fulfilment is yet future— 
at the great day of the Lord. Mal. iv. 1. 
The words here are not “which was for 
fo cone,” but are strictly future, who 
shall come. Compare ch. xvii. 11, where 
the future is used. The if ye will (are 
willing to) receive it must be taken as 
referring to the partial sense of the ful- 
filment implied: for it was (and is to this 
day) the belief of the Jews that Elias in 
person should come before the end. 
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XI. 


16 But whereunto shall I liken this generation? it is 
like unto children sitting in the markets, and calling unto 
their fellows, 17 and saying, We have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced; we have mourned [4wz¢o you], and 


nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. 


18 For John came neither eating 


19 The son 


of man came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold 


SU 
ye have not lamented. 
m ch. ix. 10. 
Luke xv. 1 f. 


cans and sinners. 
dren. 


4 omitted in some of the best MSS. 


a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, ™a friend of publi- 
But wisdom ¢7s justified of her f chil- 


© vender, WAS. 


f some of our earliest MSS. read, for children, works. 


15.] These words are generally used by 
our Lord when there is a further and 
deeper meaning in His words than is ex- 
pressed: as here—‘if John the Baptist is 
Elias, and Elias is the forerunner of the 
coming of the Lord, then know surely 
that the Lord is come.’ 16. But] 
Implying ‘the men of this generation have 
ears, and hear not; will not receive this 
saying: are arbitrary, childish, and pre- 
judiced, not knowing their own mind.’ 

whereunto shall I liken] See similar 
questions in Mark iv. 30: Luke xiii. 18, 
20; and note on ch. vii. 24. like unto 
children: as children in their games imi- 
tate the business and realities of life, so 
these in the great realities now before 
them shew all the waywardness of children. 
The similitude is to two bodies of children, 
the one inviting the other to play, first at 
the imitation of a wedding, secondly at 
that of a funeral ;—to neither of which 
will the others respond. Stier remarks 
that the great condescension of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is shewn forth in this 
parable, where the man sent from God, 
and the eternal Word Himself, are repre- 
sented as children among children, speak- 
ing the language of their sports. Com- 
pare Heb. ii. 14. It must not be sup- 
posed that the two bodies of children are 
two divisions of the Jews, as some (e. g. 
Olsh.) have done: the children who call 
are the Jews,—those called to, the two 
Preachers ; both belonging, according to 
the flesh, to this generation,—but neither 
of them corresponding to the kind of 
mourning (in John’s case) with which the 
Jews would have them mourn, or the kind 
of joy (in the Lord’s case) with which 
the Jews would have them rejoice. The 
converse application, which is commonly 
made, is against the is like unto children, 
by which the first ekildren must be the 
children of this generation; and nothing 


can be more perplexed than to understand 
is like unto as meaning ‘may be illus- 
trated by,’ and invert the persons in the 
parable. Besides which, this interpreta- 
tion would lay the waywardness to the 
charge of the Preachers, not to that of 
the Jews. 18. neither eating nor 
drinking] Luke vii. 33 fills up this ex- 
pression by inserting bread and wine. See 
ch. iti. 4. The neglect of John’s preach- 
ing, and rejection of his message, is. ime- 
plied in several places of the Gospels (see 
ch. xxi. 23—27: John v. 35); but hence 
only do we learn that they brought against 
him the same charge which they after- 
wards tried against our Lord. See John 
vn. 20; x. 20. 19.] Alluding to 
our Lord’s practice of frequenting en- 
tertainments and feasts, e. g. the mar- 
riage at Cana, the feast in Levi’s house, 
&e. See also ch. ix. 14. But} lite- 
rally, and: i.e. and yet; see John xvi. 32. 
wisdom] the divine wisdom which 
hath ordered these things. was justi- 
fied—the same tense as “ came” both times 
—refers to the erent, q.d., ‘they were 
events in which wisdom was justified, &c.’ 
The force of the past tense is not to be 
lost by giving a present meaning to either 
of the verbs. The meaning seems to be, 
that the waywardness above described was. 
not universal, but that the children of'| 
wisdom (in allusion probably to the Book | 
of Proverbs, which constantly uses similar. 
expressions: see ch. ii. 1; iii. 1, 11, 213) 
iv. 1, &c.) were led to receive and justify 
(= clear of imputation) the Wisdom of. 
God, who did these things. Cf. Luke vii. | 
29, where in this same narrative it is said, ’ 
the publicans justified God. The children | 
of wisdom are opposed to the wayward _ 
children above, the childdike to the child- | 
ish ; and thus this verse serves as an intro- — 
duction to the saying in ver. 25. of, 
not exactly equivalent to ‘dy,’ but imply- | 
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20'Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done, beeause they repented not : 
1 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! 
for if the mighty works, which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented lone 
peo "in sackcloth and ashes. 7" But I say unto you, ° It 2 Jonahiii.z, 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of ocx 
judgment, than for you. 73 And thou, Capernaum, ? 8 which ? ye ae 


art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to ® hell: for 


Lan. ii 
1, 


if the mighty works, which have been done in thee, had 
seen done in Sodom, it would have remained until this 


& the best MSS, read, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt 


oe brought. 


ng ‘at the hands of’ the person whenee the 
ustification comes. 20—30.] SEcoNnD 
>ART OF THE DISCOURSE. See on ver. 7. 
| 20. Then began he] This expres- 
ion betokens a change of subject, but 
10t of locality or time. The whole chapter 
tands in such close connexion, one part 
ane out of another (e.g. this out of 
ver. 16—-19), and all pervaded by the same 
ta undertone, which sounds forth in 
vy. 28—30, that it is quite impossible 
iat this should be a collection of our 
ord’s sayings uttered at different times. 
wonld rather regard the then began he 
a token of the report of an ear-witness, 
nd as pointing to a pause or change of 
anner on the part of our Lord. See 
ote on Luke x. 13. because they 
pented not | Connect this with the first 
abject of our Lord’s preaching, eh. iv. 17. 
“he reference is to some unreeorded mira- 
les, of which we know (Luke iv, 28: 
ohn xxi. 25) that there were many. 
1. Chorazin] According to Jerome, a 
»wn of Galilee, two (accor ding to Euse- 
tus fwelre, but most likely an error in 
ae transeriber) miles from Capernaum., 
tis nowhere mentioned except here and 
n the similar place of Luke. Beth- 
ida} Called a city, John i. -45,—a village 
iterally), Mark viii, 23,—én Galilee, John 
li. 21:—on the western bank of the lake 
f Gennesaret, near the middle, not far 
-omn Capernaum; the birth-place of Simon 
eter, Andrew, and Philip. Both this and 
horazin appear to be put as examples of 
ne lesser towns in which our Lord had 
ought his miracles (the ¢owns, literally, 
Uage-towns, of Mark i. 38), as distin- 
aished from Capernaum, the chief town 
ver. 23) of the neighbourhood. Tyre 
ad Sidon] These wealthy cities, so often the 
oi, 1. 
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B in the original, Hades. 


subject of propheey, had been chastised by 
tod’s judgment under Nebuchadnezzar 

and Alexander, but still existed (Acts xii. 
20; xxi.3, 73 xxvii. 3). repented...in 
sackcloth and ashes is probably an allu- 
sion to Jonah ili. 6, or to general Eastern 
custom. 23.] The sense has been 
variously interpreted. Some suppose it to 
allude to the distinguished honour con- 
Jerred on Cupernaum by our Lord’s resi- 
dence there. Others to the rich fisheries 
carried on at Capernaum, by means of 
whieh the town was proud and prosperous. 
Others refer the expression to the lofty 
situation of Capernaum, which however is 
very uncertain. The first interpretation 
appears to me the most probable, seeing 
that our Lord chose that place to be the 
principal seene of His iniuistry and resi- 
dence, “ his own city,” ch. ix. 1. The very 
sites of these three places are now matter 
of capt ee among travellers. See Robin- 
son, vol. pp. 2883—300. Dr. Thom- 
son, “ The Tesd and the Book,” p. 389, 
was sure he found Chorazin in the ruins 
bearing the name Khorazy, lying in a side 
yalley of the Wady Nashif, which runs 
down to the lake on the East of Tell Him 
(Capernaum). And this, in spite of Dr. 
Robinson’s rejection of the identification. 
in Sodom] The comparison between 

sinful Israel and Sodom is common in the 
O. T. See Deut. xxxii. 32: Isa. i. 10: 
Lam. iv. 6: Ezek. xvi. 46—57. it 
would have remained} This declaration of 
the Lord of all events, opens to us an 
important truth, that the destruction of 
Sodom was brought about, not by a neces- 
sity in the divine purposes—still less by a 
connexion of natural causes—but by the 
iniquity of its inhabitauts, who, had they 
turned and repented, might have averted 
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day. 
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XI, 


24 But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable 


for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than fo1 


thee. 


q Luke x. 21. 


254 At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee 


reeePs.viil, Q Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because ‘thou hast 
2 ‘or. L. 


10, 27: ii. 8. 
9 Cor. iii. 14. 
sch, xvi. 17. 


xiii. 3: xvii. 


hid these things from the wise and prudent, ‘and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes. 
tech. xxviii, 18 seemed good in thy sight. 


26 Even so, Father: for so 11 
27t All things tare deliverec 


2, 1 Cor. x. unto me Jof my Father: and no man knoweth the Son 


i render, WeYe. 


their doom. The same is strikingly set 
before us in the history of Jonah’s preach- 
ing at Nineveh. 24, and 22.) These 
verses are connected with those respectively 
preceding them thus:—‘If these mighty 
works had been done in Tyre and Sidon— 
in Sodom—they would have, &c.; but, 
since no sueh opportunity was afforded 
them, and ye, Bethsaida, Chorazin, and 
Capernaum, have had and rejected such, 
it shall be more tolerable, &e.2 And as to 
the saying of our Lord, ‘ If more warnings 
had been given they would have repented,’ 
—it is not for the infidel to say, ‘Why 
then were not more given?’ because 
every aet of God for the reseue of a sinner 
from his doom is purely and entirely of 
free and undeserved graee, and the pro- 
portion of sueh means of eseape dealt out 
to men is ruled by the counsel of His will 
who is holy, just, and true, and willeth not 
the death of the sinner; but whose ways 
are past our finding out. We know enough 
when we know that all are inexcusable, 
having (see Rom. i. ii.) the witness of God 
in their eouscienees; and our only feeling 
should be overflowing thankfulness, when 
we find ourselves in possession of the light 
of the glorious Gospel, of which so many 
are deprived. That the referenee here 
is to the last great day of judginent is evi- 
dent, by the whole being spoken of in the 
future. Had our Lord been speaking of 
the oufward judgment on the rebellious 
cities, the future might have been used of 
them, but could not of Sodom, which was 
already destroyed. This shall be more 
tolerable is one of those mysterious hints 
at the future dealings of God, into which 
we ean penetrate no further than the 
actual words of our Lord reveal, nor say 
to what differenee exaetly they point in 
the relative states of those who are com- 
pared. See also Luke xii. 47, 48. 

25.| This is certainly a continuation of 
the foregoing discourse; and the an- 
swered, which seems to have nothing to 


j 4. €, by. 


refer to, does in reality refer to the word 
which have immediately preceded. Th 
at that time is not chronological, bu 
gives additional solemnity to what follows 
There may have been a slight break i: 
the discourse ; the older interpreters, an 
others, insert the return of the Apostles 
but I do not see any neeessity for it. Th 
whole aseription of praise is an azswer 
an answer to the mysterious dispensation 
of God’s Providenee above reeountec 
With regard to the arrangement in Luke 
see note on Luke x. 21. I thank thee 
Not merely, ‘I praise Thee,’ but in th 
foree of the Greek word, I confess to Thet 
‘I recognize the justice of Thy doings 
viz. in the words Even so, Father, & 
Stier remarks that this is the first publi 
mention by our Lord of His Father ; th 
words in ch. x. 32, 33 having been ac 
dressed to the twelve (but see John ii. 16 
We have two more instanees of sueh 
publie address to His Father, John xi. 4] 
xii. 28; and again Luke xxiii. 34. It 
to be observed that He does not addre: 
the Father as His Lord, but as Lord ¢ 
heaven and earth: as He who worketh a 
things after the counsel of His will, Ep 
idk. hast hid.... hast revealec 
more properly, didst hide, and didst r 
veal, in the deeper and spiritual sense | 
the words; the time pointed at  beir 
that in the far past, when the divi 
deerees as to such hiding and revealir 
were purposed. See 1 Cor. ii. 9—12. 
these things, these mysterious arrang 
ments, by which the sinner is eondemni 
in his pride and unbelief, the humble a1 
childlike saved, and God justified when I 
saves and condemns. These are ‘reveale 
to those who ean in a simple and teaehak 
spirit, as babes, obey the invitation in y 
28—30, but ‘hidden’ from the wise ay: 
elever of this world, who attempt the 
solution by the inadequate instrumentali 
of the mere human understanding. & 
1 Cor. i. 26—31. 27.] In one oth 


Sit 


but the Father; "neither knoweth any man the Father, 
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u John i. 18: 
vi. 46: x. 15. 


save the Son, and he to whomsvever the Son ¥ will reveal 


“8 Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 


Vi 
and vy John xii. 15, 
Phil. ii, 5. 
Saas ii. 21. 
1 Jobn ii. 6, 
30 y For my y oke 1 1s M Fe 5 
hil. ii. 7, 8. 
x Jer. vi. 16, 
¥ 1 Jolin y. 3. 


K je. is minded to. 


place only in the three first Gospels (be- 
sides the similar passage, Luke x. 22) does 
the expression the Son oeeur; viz. Mark xiii. 
32. ‘The spirit of this verse, and its form 
of expression, are quite those of the Gospel 
of John; and it serves to form a link of 
union between the three synoptie Gospels 
and the fourth, and to point to the vast 
and weighty mass of diseourses of the 
Lord which are not related except by 
John. We may also observe another point 
of union :—this very truth (John iii. 35) 
had been part of the testimony borne to 
\Jesus by the Baptist—and its repetition 
here, in a discourse of which the character 
and office of the Baptist is the suggestive 
groundwork, is a eoineidenee not surely 
withont meaning. The verse itself is in 
the elosest connexion with the preceding 
and following, and is best to be understood 
in that connexion: all things were de- 
livered to me answers to “thou hast re- 
vealed” in ver. 25 (on the tenses, see note 
above, ver. 25), only “ rerealed” could not 
be used of the Eternal Son, for He is 
Himself the Revealer ;—no man (no one) 
knoweth the Son . none but the 
Almighty Father has full entire possession 
of the mystery of the Person and Office of 
the Son: it is a depth hidden from all 
being but His, Whose Purposes are evolved 
in and by it: neither ... the Father... 
nor does any fully apprehend, in the depths 
of his being, the love and grace of the 
Father, except the Son, and he to whom 
the Son, by the Eternal Spirit, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, will reveal 
Him. Then in close connexion with the 
to whomsoever the Son will, which by 
itself might seem to bring in an arbitrari- 
Jness into the divine counsel, follows, by 
tthe Eternal Son Himself, the Come unto 
me, all ..., the wonderful and merciful 
generalization of the call to wisdom unto 
vt nal 26.] This is the great 


oe 8 4 


and final answer to the question, rt thou 
|} He that should come, or do we look for 
another? As before, we may observe the 
Hlévest connexion between this and the 
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24—30 

him 

and I will give you rest. *9 Take my yoke upon you, 
learn of me; for 1 am meek and ¥ lowly in heart : * and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

asy, and my burden is light 


preceding. As the Son is the great Re- 
realer, and as the to whomsoever THe will 
is by His grace extended to all the weary 
—all who feel their need—so He here in- 
vites them to receive this revelation, learn 
of Me. But the way to this heavenly 
wisdom is by quietness and contidenee, 
rest. unto the soul, the reception of the 
divine grace for the pardon of’ sin, and the 
breaking of the yoke of the corruption of 
our nature. No mere man could have 
spoken these words. 
with the command in Isa. xly. 22, whieh 
is spoken by Jehovah Himself. labour 
and are heavy laden | the active and passive 
sides of human misery, the /abouring and 
the burdened, are invited. Doubtless, out- 
ward and bodily misery is not shut out; 
but the promise, rest to your souls, is 
only a spiritual promise. Our Lord does 
not promise to those who come to Him 
Jreedom from toil or burden, but rest in 
the soul, which shall make all yokes easy, 
and all burdens light. The main invita- 
tion however is to those burdened with 
the yoke of sin, and of the law, which was 
added beeause of sin. All who feel that 
burden are invited. 29.| learn of 
Me, both ‘from My erample,’ which how- 
ever is the lower sense ot the words, and 
‘from My teaching,’ from which alone the 
rest can tlow; the revelation of vv. 25 and 
27. ye shall find rest unto your souls 
is quoted from Jer. vi. 16 Heb. Thus we 
have it revealed here, that the rest and 
joy of the Christian soul is, to Become like 
Christ: to attain by His teaching this 
meekness and lowliness of His. Olshau- 
sen inakes an excelleut distinction between 
lowly in heart, an attribute of divine Love 
in the Savionr, and fow/y, or poor, in 
spirit, ch. v. 3: Prov. xxix. 23, which can 
only be said of sinful man, knowing his 
unworthiness and need of help. heart 
is only here used of Christ. 30. | 
easy, ‘not exacting;’ answering to ‘ kind,’ 
spoken of persons, Luke vi. 35. See 1 John 
y. 3. Owing to the contliet with evil ever 


incident to our corrupt nature even under 
o 


They are parallel 
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a Deut. xxiii. 
25. 
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XIT, 


XII. 1 At that time *Jesus went on the sabbath day 


through the corn; and his disciples were an hungred, and 


began to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat. 


2 But when 


the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, Behold, thy dis- 
ciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath 


2 Sam. xxi. 6. day. 


3 But he said unto them, Have ye not read © what 


David did, when he was an hungred, and they that were 
with him ; * how he entered into the house of God, and ! did 
¢ Exod. xxv. 30. ent “the shewbread, which was not lawful for him to eat, 


Lev. xxiv. 5. 


gxod-xxix. neither for them which were with him, “but only for the 


Meas :Xxiv. priests ? 
Num. xxviii. 
22, 


£Chron. vi. 
18. Mal. iii. 
1. 


5 Or have ye not read in the ® law, how that on 
9. Join vii. the sabbath days the priests in the temple profane the 
sabbath, and are blameless ? 
in this place is '™ one greater than the temple. 7 But if ye 


6 But I say unto you, That 


] our two earliest MSS. read, they did eat. 
m yead, that which is greater. 


grace, the rest which Christ gives is yet 
to be viewed as a yoke and a burden, seen 
on this its painful side, of conflict and 
sorrow: but it isa light yoke; the inner 
rest in the soul giving a peace which 
passeth understanding, and bearing it up 
against all. See 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

XIJ. 1—8.] THE DISCIPLES PLUCK EARS 
OF CORN ON THE SaBBATH. OUR Lorp’s 
ANSWER TO THE PHARISEES THEREON. 
Mark ii. 23—28: Luke vi. 1—5. In Mark 
and Luke this incident occurs after the 
discourse on fasting related Matt. ix. 14 
sq-; but in the former without any definite 
mark of time. The expression at that time 
is, I] conceive, a more definite mark of con- 
nexion than we find in the other Gospels, 
but cannot here be fixed to the meaning 
which it clearly has in ch. xi. 25, where 
the context determines it. We can merely 
say that it seems to have occurred about 
the same time as the last thing mentioned 
—in the same journey or season. The 
plucking the ears was allowed Deut. xxiii. 
25, but in the Talmud expressly forbidden 
on the Sabbath. It was also (Levit. xxiti. 
14, apparently, but this is by no means 
certain: see note on Luke) forbidden until 
the sheaf of first-fruits had been presented 
to God, which was done on the second day 
of the feast of unleavened bread at the 
Passover. This incident, on that supposi- 
tion, must have occurred between that day 
and the harvest. It is generally supposed 
to have been on the first Sabbath after 
the Passover. For a fuller discussion of 
the time and place, see note on Luke as 
betore. 3.| It appears from 1 Sam. 
xxi. 6, that hot bread had been put in on 


the day of David’s arrival; which there- 
fore, Levit. xxiv. 8, was a sabbath. The 
example was thus doubly appropriate. 
Bengel maintains, on the commonly re- 
ceived interpretation of Luke vi. 1, that 
1 Sam. xxi. was the lesson for the day. 
But the Jewish calendar of lessons cannot 
be shewn to have existed in the form 
which we now have, in the time of the 
Gospel history. 5.| The priests were 
ordered to offer double offerings on the 
Sabbath (Num. xxviii. 9, 10), and to place 
fresh (hot, and therefore baked that day) 
shewbread. In performing these com- 
mands they must commit many of what 
the Pharisees would call profanations of 
the Sabbath. So that, as Stier (ii. 4), 
not only does the sacred history furnish 
examples of exception to the law of the 
Sabbath from necessity, but the Law itself 
ordains work to be done on the Sabbath. 
asa duty. 6.] The Greek has merely 
greater, and the best MSS, have it in the: 
neuter gender, which sustains the parallel 
better : a greater thing than the temple. 
is here. See Johnii. 19. The inference’ 
is, ‘If the priests in the temple and for 
the temple’s sake, for its service and ritual, 
profane the Sabbath, as ye account pro- 
fanation, and are blameless, how much 
more these disciples who have grown! 
hungry in their appointed following of 
Him who is greater than the temple, the 
true Temple of God on earth, the Son 
of Man!’ I cannot agree with Stier that 
the neuter would represent only ‘ some- 
thing greater, more weighty than the} 
temple,—namely, merciful consideration of 
the hungry, or the like:” it seems to me, 


1—13. ST. 


had known what this meaneth, 


not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless. 
Son of man is Lord [2evev] of the sabbath day. 


8 Kor the S 
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So 


&] will have mercy, and ¢ Woesea vio. 


vi. 6, 7, 
4 ‘eh. ix. 13. 


9 And when he was departed thence, he went into 
their synagoene: land, behold, [9 (Aere was} a man 
which had his hand Pwithered. And they asked him, 
pacing, Is 46 lawitl to: lieal “on, the sabbath: days o> less 
; . . . ix. 16. 
that they might aceuse him. 1}! And he said unto them, * 
What man 4shald there be among you, that shall have 
one sheep, and ‘if it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, isee Pxoa, 


will he not Jay hold on it, and lift it out? 
much then is a man better than a sheep! 

sabbath days. 
saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. 
stretched it forth; and it was restored whole, like as the 


it is Jawfnl to do well on the 



























D omit. 
P literally, dry. 


as above, to bear a more general and sub- 
lime sense than the masculine ; see ver. 41, 
te. 7.] The law of this new Temple- 
service is the law of charity and love :— 
mercy and not sacrifice, see eh. ix. 13 ;— 
ull for man’s sake and man’s good ;—and 
f their hearts had been ready to receive 
yur Lord, and to take on them this ser- 
rice, they would not have condemned the 
suiltless. 8.] On the important verse 
sreceding this in Mark ii. 27, see note 
there. The sense of it must here be sup- 
lied to complete the inference. Since the 
Sabbath was an ordinance instituted for 
she use and benefit of man,—the Son of 
Man, who has taken upon Him full and 
‘complete Manhood, the great representa- 
ive and Head of humanity, has this in- 
titution under his own power. See this 
eaching of the Lord illustrated and ex- 
rauded in apostolic practice and injune- 
jons, Rom. xiv. 4, 5, 17: Col. ii. 16, 17. 
9—14.| HeaLinG OF THE WITHERED 
IAND. Mark iii. 1—6: Luke vi. 6—11. 
9. when he was departed thence | 
Chis change of place is believ ed by Gres- 
vell to have been a journey back to Galilee 
fter the Passover. (Diss. viii. vol. ii.) It 
s true that no such change is implied in 
Wark and Luke; but the words here 
int to a journey undertaken, as in ch. 
di. 1; xv. 29, the only other places in this 
Sospel where the expression occurs. In 
fohn vii. 3, the cognate expression, “ De- 
art hence,” is used of a journey from 
talilee to Judwa. So that certainly it is 
ot implied here (as Meyer, al., suppose) 
‘that the incident took place on the same 


Deut. xxii. a. 


12 Tlow 
Wherefore 
18 Then 
And he 


9 omitted in the three oldest MSS. 
q read, is there. 


day as the previous one. We know from 
Luke vi. that it was on another (the 
next ?) sabbath. their] not, of the 
Pharisees ; but of the Jews generally, of 
the people of the place. 10.] This 
narrative is found in Mark and Luke with 
considerable variation in details from our 
text, those two Evangelists agreeing how- 
ever with one another. In both these ae- 
counts, they (the Scribes and Pharisees, 
Luke) were watching our Lord to see 
whether He would heal on the Sabbath :— 
and He (knowing their thoughts, Luke) 
ordered the man to stand forth in the 
midst, and asked ¢hem the question here 
given. The question about the animal 
does not oecur in either of them, but in 
Luke xiv. 5, on a similar occasion. The 
additional particulars given are very in- 
teresting. By Luke,—-it was the right hand; 
by Mark,—our Lord looked round on them 
with anger, being grieved for the hardness 
of their hearts :—And the Herodians were 
Joined with the Pharisees in their counsel 
against Him. See notes on Luke. 
dry] “withered,” literally “dried up,” 
as in Mark: of which the use had been 
lost and the vital powers withered. The 
construction of this verse is involved: 
there is a double qnestion, as in ch. vil. 9. 
Our Lord evidently asks this as 
being a thing allowed and doue at the 
time when He spoke: but subsequently 
(perhaps, suggests Stier, on account of 
these words of Christ), it was forbidden in 
the Talmud; and it was only permitted 
to lay planks for the beast to come out. 
13.) Our Lord does no outward 
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k ch. xxvii.1. 
John v. 18: 
x. 30; xi. 53. 


other. 


lsee ch. x. 23. 
m ch, xix. 2. 


all ; 


n ch. ix. 30. 
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cil against him, how they might destroy him. 
when Jesus knew it, 'he withdrew himself from thence: 
Mand great multitudes followed him, and he healed them 
16 and ®charged them that they should not make 


XAT. 


14 Then ' the Pharisees went out, and held a coun- 


15 But 


him known: 17 that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 


o Isa, xlii.1. 


p ch. iii. 17: 
xvii. 5. 


by Esaias the prophet, 
whom I have chosen; my beloved, ?in whom my soul is 


saying, 18° Behold my servant, 


well pleased: I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall 


shew judgment to the Gentiles. 


19 He shall not strive, 


nor cry; neither shall any man hear his voice in the 


streets. 


20 A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking 


flax shall he not quench, till he send forth jyadgment unto 


victory. 


q see ch, ix. 32, 
Mark iii. 11. 


21 And in his name shall the Gentiles § ¢rusz. 
224Then was brought unto him one possessed with a_ 


devil, blind, and dumb: and he healed him, insomuch that 


the [tdZind and| dumb both spake and saw. 


23 And all 


the people were amazed, and said, Is not this the son of 


T render, the judgment. 


8 render, hope. 


t omitted in some of the oldest MSS, 


act: the healing is performed without 
even a word of command. The stretch- 
ing forth the hand was to prove its sound- 
ness, which the divine power wrought in 
the act of stretching it forth. Thus his 
enemies were disappointed, having no legal 
ground against Him. 14.| This is 
the first mention of counsel being taken 
by the Pharisees (and Herodians, Mark, 
as above) to put our Lord to death. 
15-21.) Peculiar in this form to Mat- 
thew. See Mark iii. 7—12: Luke vi. 17— 
LQ; 15.] them all: see similar ex- 
pressions, ch. xix. 2: Luke vi. 19;—i. e. 
‘all who wanted healing,’ 16. charged 
them] see ch. viii. 4, and note. 17.) 
On that it might be fulfilled, sce note on 
ch. i. 22. It must not be understood ‘ and 
thus was fulfilled ’ it is used only of the 
purpose, not of the result, here or any 
where. It is strange that any should be 
found, at this period of the progress of 
exegesis, to go back to a view which is 
both superficial and ungrammatical. The 
prophecy is partly from the LXX, partly 
an original translation. The LXX have 
‘Jacob my servant ... Israel my chosen 
--+, but the Rabbis generally understood 
it of the Messiah. 18.] he shall shew 
(announce) judgment to the Gentiles, viz. 
in his office as Messiah and Judge. In 
these words the majesty of his future 


glory is contrasted with the meekness 
about to be spoken of: q.d. ‘And yet He 
shall not,’ &e. 20.) A proverbial ex- 
pression for, ‘He will not crush the con- 
trite heart, nor extinguish the slightest 
spark of repentant feeling in the sinner.’ 

Until He shall have brought out 
the conflict, the cause, the judgment, unto 
victory,—caused it, i.e. to issue in vic-— 
tory :—i.e. such shall be his behaviour 
and such his gracious tenderness, during” 
the day of grace: while the conflict is” 
yet going on,—the judgment not yet de- 
cided. 

22—45.] ACCUSATION OF CASTING OUT 
DEVILS BY BEELZEBUB, AND OUR LORD’S 
DISCOURSE THEREON. DEMAND OF A 
sigéN FRoM Him: HIS FURTHER DIs- 
couRSE. Mark iii. 20—30: Luke xi. 14— 
86, where also see notes. This account is 
given by Luke later in our Lord’s minis- 
try, but without any fixed situation or” 
time, and with less copiousness of detail.” 
See also ch. ix. 32, and notes there. St. 
Mark (iii. 23—29) gives part of the dis- 
course which follows, but without any de-— 
terminate sequence, and omitting the mi- 
racle which led to it. 23. Is not this] 
This form of question is properly a doubt- 
ful denial, involving in fact a surmise in 
the affirmative. ‘Surely this is not... ?? | 

the son of David] see ch. ix. 27, | 


ot 








head ? 


prince of the devils. 
and 
as brought to desolation 


against itself shall not stand : 


kingdom stand. 
by whom do your 


U vender, This man. 


and note. 24.| St. Mark states (iii. 
22) that this accusation was brought by 
the “scribes who came down from Jeru- 
salem ;” Luke (xi. 15), by “some of them,” 
i.e. of the multitude, On the charge it- 
selt, Trench remarks, ‘A rigid monotheistic 
religion like the Jewish, left but one way 
of escape from the authority of miracles, 
which once were acknowledged to be in- 
deed such, and not mere collusions and 
sleights of hand. There remained nothing 
to say but that which we find in the N. T. 
the adversaries of our Lord continually 
did say, namely, that these works were 
works of hell.’ 25.] The Pharisees 
said this covertly to some among the mul- 
titnde; see Luke, vv. 15, 17.“ There is 
at first sight a difficulty in the argument 
which our Saviour draws from the oneness 
jof the kingdom of Satan: viz. that it 
seems the very idea of this kingdom, that 
jit should be this anarchy; blind rage and 
hate not only against God, but each part 
of it warring against every other part. 
And this is most deeply true, that hell is 
as much in arms against itself as against 
)Heaven: neither does our Lord deny that 
jin respect of itself that kingdom is in- 
finite contradiction and division: only He 
asserts that in relation to the Aingdom of 
goodness it is at one: there is one life in 
it and one soul in relation to that. Just 
jas a nation or kingdom may embrace 
within itself infinite parties, divisions, dis- 
cords, jealousies, and heartburnings : yet, 
if it is to subsist as a nation at all, it must 
not, as regards other nations, have lost 
‘its sense of unity; when it does so, of 
necessity it falls to pieces and perishes.” 
Trench, Miracles, p. 58. We may observe 
(2) that our Lord here in the most solemn 
‘manner re-asserts and confirms the truths 
respecting the kingdom of evil which the 
Jews also held. The kingdoms are so set 
parallel with one another, that the denial 
of the reality of the one with its chief, or 
the supposing it founded merely in assent 
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*3 And ¥ Jesus Sknew ther thoughts, 
suid unto them, / very kingdom divided against itself 


$7 


“#r But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, + et ixs. 
UThis fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub the 


sch.ix. 4. 
John ii, 25, 
Rev. ii. 23. 


and every city or house divided 
“6 and if Satan 
Satan, he is divided against himsel! ; 


cast out 


how shall then his 


°7 And if I by Boolaelan cast out devils, 
Wehildren cast them out? therefore they 


V some of the oldest MSS. read He. 
W render, SONS, 


on the part of our Lord to Jewish no- 
tions, inevitably brings with it the saine 
conclusions with regard to the other. 
They are both real, and so is the contlict 
between them. (2) That our Lord here 
appeals not to ax insulated case of cast- 
ing out of devils, in which answer might 
have been made, that the craft of Satan 
might sometimes put on the garb and 
arts of an adversary to himself, for his 
own purposes,—but to the general and 
uniform tenor of all such acts on his part, 
in which He was found as the continual 
Adversary of the kingdom of Satan. (3) 
That our Lord proceeds to shew that the 
axiom is true of all human societies, even 
toa family, the smallest of such. (4) That 
He does not state the same of an indi- 
vidual man, ‘ Brery man divided against 
himself falleth, rests upon deeper grounds, 
which will be entered on in the notes on 
vv. 30, 31k. 27.| The interpretation 
of this verse has been much disputed ; 
viz. as to whether the casting out by the 
ah of the Pharisees (scholars,—disciples; 
see 2 Kings it. 3 and passim) were real or 
pretended exorcisms. The occurrence men- 
tioned Luke ix. 49 does not seem to apply ; 
for there John says, Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy Name, which 
hardly could have been the case with those 
here referred to. Nor again can the raga- 
bond Jews, erorcists, of Aets xix. 13 be 
the same as these, inasmuch as they also 
named over the possessed the name of the 
Lord Jesus: or at all events it can be no 
such invocation which is here referred to. 
In Josephus (Antt. vill. 2. 5) we read that 
Solomon “left forms of exorcism, by which 
they cast out daemons so that they never 
return. And,” he adds, “this kind of cure 
is very comnion among us to this day.” 
It is highly necessary to institute this 
enquiry as to the reality of their exorcisms : 
for it would leave an unworthy impression 
on the reader, and one very open to the 
eavils of unbelicf, were we to sanction the 
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shall be your judges. 
t Dan. ii. 44: 
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A 


28 But if I cast out devils by the 


Mis Tuxe Spirit of God, then ‘the kmgdom of God is come unto you. 


i $3: xvii.20, 
21 


u Isa. xix, 24. 


°29 Or else how can one enter into a strong man’s house, 


and spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man? 


and then he will spoil his house. 
me js against me; and he that gathereth not with me 
31 Wherefore I say unto you, Y All 


v Mark iii. 28. 
Luke xii. 10, 


puke x10. scattereth abroad. 


30 He that is not with 


2 x. 26, * * 
2. penn manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto * men: 
v. 16. 


x the Vatican MS. reads, you men, 


idea that our Lord would have solemnly 
compared with his own miracles, and 
drawn inferences from, a system of im- 
posture, which on that supposition, these 
Pharisees must have known to be such. 
T infer then that the sons of the Pharisees 
did really cast out devils, and I think this 
view is confirmed by what the multitudes 
said in ch. ix. 33, where upon the dumb 
speaking after the devil was cast out they 
exclaimed, “ Jé never was so seen in Is- 
rael ; meaning that this was a more com- 
plete healing than they had ever seen be- 
fore. The difficulty has arisen mainly 
from forgetting that miracles, as such, are 
no test of truth, but have been permitted 
to, and prophesied of, false religions and 
teachers. See Exodus vii. 22; viii. 7: ch. 
xxiv. 24, &c.: Deut. xiti, 1—5. There is 
an important passage in Justin Martyr, in 
which he says that the Name of the Son 
of God Himself never failed to cast out 
daemons, whereas those of the Jewish 
kings, prophets, and patriarchs, failed. 
«‘ But,” he adds, “if you used the Name 
of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
perhaps it might prevail.” Irenzus says 
that by this invocation the Jews cast out 
daemons even in his time. Jerome, Chry- 
sostom, and others understood “ your sons” 
to mean the Apostles. your judges, 
in the sense of convicting you of partiality. 
28. by the Spirit of God] equivalent 
to “by the finger of God,’ Luke; see Exod. 
viii. 9. is come, emphatic in position : 
but merely, has come unto (upon) you: not 
‘is already upon you,’ i.e. ‘before you 
looked for it,’—as Stier and Wesley. 
29.] Luke has the word “a stronger” 
applicd to the spoiler in this verse; a title 
given to our Lord by the Baptist, ch. iii. 
11 and parallels; see also Isa. x1. 10; xlix. 
24, 25; liii. 12. Compare note on Luke xi. 
21 f., which is the fuller report of this 
parabolic saying. 30.] These words 
have been variously understood. Chrysos- 
tom and Euthymius understand them to 
refer to the devil: Bengel, Schleiermacher, 
and Neander, to the Jewish exorcists 


named above. Grotius and others under- 
stand it as merely a general proverb, and 
the “me” to mean ‘any one,’ and here to 
apply to Satan, the sense being, ‘ Jf Ido 
not promote Satan's kingdom, which I 
have proved that I do not, then I must be 
his adversary.” But this is on all accounts 
improbable: see below on gathereth and 
seattereth. We roust regard it as a say- 
ing setting forth to us generally the entire 
and complete disjunction of the two king- 
doms, of Satan and God. There is and 
can be in the world xo middle party: 
they who are not with Christ, who do not 
gather with Him,—are against Him and 
his work, and as far as in them lies are 
undoing it. See Rom. vill. 7. And thus 
the saying connects itself with the follow- 
ing verse:—this being the case, Where- 
fore I say unto you,—the sin of an open 
belying of the present power of the Holy 
Spirit of God working in and for His 
Kingdom, assumes a character surpassingly 
awful. This saying is no way inconsistent 
with thet in Mark ix. 40: Luke ix. 50. 
That is not a conversion of this, for 
the terms of the respective propositions 
are not the same. See note on Mark 
ix. 40. As usual, this saying of our 
Lord reached further than the mere occa- 
sion to which it referred, and spoke forcibly: 
to those many half-persuaded hesitating. 
persons who flattered themselves that they: 
could strike out a line avoiding equally: 
the persecution of men and the rejection 
of Christ. He informed them (and in-| 
forms us also) of the impossibility of such! 
an endeavour. In the gathereth there 
is an allusion to the idea of gathering the! 
harvest: see ch. xiii. 30: John xi. 52, and 
for scattereth, John x. 12, in all which! 
places the words exactly bear out their’ 
sense here. 31, 32.] Wherefore, be-! 
cause this is the case: see last note. ae 
tice again the I say unto you, used by our 
Lord when He makes some revelation of: 
things hidden from the sons of men: sce’ 
ch. vi. 29, and xviii. 10, 19: and ver. 36) 
below. The distinction in these much-/ 
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but the blasphemy Yagainst the Holy Ghost shall not be w Act vis. 
rgiven (Zunto men}. % And whosoever * speaketh a word ch.ai, 19: 


Ane the Son of man, it shall be forgiven hin: but 


xii.55. Johu 
vii. 12, oz. 


yl ‘him. i. 13. 


yhosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 


orgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world 


Oo come. 










Y render, of the Spirit. 


ontroverted verses seems to be, between 
1) the sin and Dlasphemy whieh arises 
rom culpable ignorance aud sensual blind- 
ess, as that of the fool who said in his 
eart ‘There is no God,’—of those who, 
.g. Saul of Tarsus, opposed Jesus as not 
eing the Christ; which persons, to what- 
ver degree their sin may unhappily ad- 
ance, are eapable of enlightenment, re- 
entanee, and pardon :—and (2) the blas- 
hemy of those who, acknowledging God, 
nd seeing his present power working by 
is Holy Spirit, openly oppose themselves 
o it, as did, or as were very near doing 
for our Lord does not aetually imply that 
hey ad incurred this dreadful charge), 
hese Pharisees. They may as yet have 
een under the veil of ignorance; but this 
heir last proceeding, in the sight of Him 
vyho knows the hearts, approximated very 
ear to, or perhaps reached, this awful 
‘egree of guilt. The principal misunder- 
tanding of this passage has arisen from 
he prejudice which possesses men’s minds 
wing to the use of the words, ‘the siz 
gainst the Holy Ghost.’ It is not a par- 
icular species of sin which is here con- 
lemned, but a definite act shewing a state 
f sin, and that state a wilful determined 
pposition to the present power of the 
Joly Spirit; and this as shewn by its 
ruit, blasphemy. The declaration, in sub- 
tanee, often oceurs in the N. T. See 
. John y. 16, and note on “ sin’ there: 
| Tim. iii, 8: Jude 4, 12, 13: Heb. x. 
'6—31; vi. 4—8. No sure inference 
ian be drawn from the words neither in 
jhe world to come—with regard to for- 
riveness of sins in a future state. Olshan- 
en remarks that a parallel on the other 
ide is found in ch. x. 41, 42, where the 
‘ecognition of divine power in those sent 
rom God is accompanied with promise of 
ternal reward. He himself however un- 
lerstands the passage (as many others 
1ave done) to imply forgiveness on repent- 


r the tree is known by his fruit. 


33 Either make the tree good, and #his fruit 2° via. 
ood ; or else make the tree corrupt, and hus fruit corrupt : 


34 OQ ®ageneration of ® hig: 


xxiii, 33, 


ipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things? © for prune vis. 
ut of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 


2 omitted by our two oldest MSS. 
a render, offspring. 


anee ix the imperfect state of the dead 
before the judgment, and considers it to 
be cognate with 1 Pet. 11.18 tf Augustine 
speaks very strongly: “Jt eould not be 
said with truth of any, that ‘it shall not 
be forgiven them neither in this world 
nor either in the world to come,’ un- 
less there were some who are to he for- 
given not in this world, but in the world 
to come.” See, on the whole subject, note 
on 1 Pet. in. 18 ff In the almost en- 
tire silence of Scripture on any sucli doc- 
trine, every principle of sound interpre- 
tation requires that we should hesitate 
to support it by two ditheult passages, 
in neither of which does the plain con- 
struction of the words absolutely require 
its The expressions this world (equi- 
valent to ‘this present world,” Tit. 
ii, 12; 2 Tim. iv. 10; “this time,” 
Mark x. 30; “the course (age) of this 
world,” Eph. ii, 2; “this present eril 
world,” Gal. 1. 4) and the world to come 
(see Mark x. 30; equivalent to “ that 
world,” Luke xx. 35; ‘“ the ages to come,” 
Eph. ii. 7) were common among the Jews, 
and generally signified respeetively the 
time before and after the coming of the 
Messiah. In the N. T. these signifieations 
are replaced by—the present life, and that 
fo come: the present mixed state of wheat 
and tares, and the future completion of 
Messiah’s Kingdom after tie great har- 
vest. These terns seem to differ from 
“the kingdom of heaven,” or “of God,” 
in never being spoken of, or as in, indi- 
viduals, but as an age of time belonging 
to the universal Church. 33, 34. | 
not, as generally understood, equivalent 
to ‘represent... .. as: for then the 
elause (for out &e. loses its meaning :— 
but literally, make. The verse is a pa- 
rable, not merely a similitude. ‘There 
are but two ways open: cither make the 
tree and its fruit both good, or both bad: 
for by the fruit the tree is known.’ How 


| 
| 


XIL 


and an evil man out of ¢ the 
86 But I say unto 


37 For by. 


38 ¢ Then certain of the scribes and of 


Master, we would see a 


39 But he answered and said unto them, 


90 ST. MATTHEW. 
35 A good man out of the good treasure of the heart 
bringeth forth good things : 
evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. 
you, That every idle 4 zord that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof im the day of judgment. 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
chezvit. shalt be condemned. 
1vori-22, the Pharisees answered, saying, 
sign from thee. 
atti An evil and ¢adulterous generation seeketh after a sign ; 
John iv. 48, 


b read, his good treasure. 


and there shall no sign be given to 


it, but the sign of the 


© render, his. 


d render, saying. 


make, the parable does not say: but let us 
remeniber, the Creator speaks, and sets 
forth a law of his own creation, with 
which our judgments must be in accord. 
This verse resumes again the leading argu- 
ment, and sets forth the inconsistency of 
the Pharisees in representing Him as in 
league with evil, whose works were uni- 
formly good. But the words have a 
double reference: to our Lord Himself, 
who could not be evil, seeing that His 
works were good; and (which leads on to 
the next verse) to the Pharisees, who 
could not speak good things, because their 
works were evil. 385—37.] The trea- 
sure spoken of is that inner storehouse 
of good and evil only seen by God and 
(partially) by ourselves. And on that ac- 
count—because words, so lightly thought 
of by the world and the careless, spring 
from the inner fountains of good and ill, 
therefore they will form subjects of the 
judgment of the great day, when the 
whole life shall be unfolded and pro- 
nounced upon. See James iii. 2—12. 
idle is perhaps best taken here in its 
milder and negative sense, as not yet de- 
termined on till the judgment: so that 
our Lord’s declaration is a deduction “a 
minori,” and if of every 7dle saying, then 
how much more of every wicked saying! 
37.| The speech, being the overflow 
of the heart, is a specimen of what is 
within: is the outward utterance of the 
man, and on this ground will form a sub- 
ject of strict enquiry in the great day, 
being a considerable and weighty part of 
our works. 38.] St. Luke (xi. 15, 
16) places the accusation of casting out 
devils by Beelzebub and this request to- 
gether, and then the discourse follows. It 
secins that the first part of the discourse 
gave rise, as here related, to the request 
for a sign (from Heaven) ; 3 but, as we 


might naturally expect, and as we learn 
from St. Luke, on the part of different 
persons from those who made the accusa- 
tion. In consequence of our Lord de- 
claring that His miracles were wrought 
by the Holy Ghost, they wish to see some 
decisive proof of this by a sign, not from 
Himself, but from Heaven. The ac- 
count in ch. xvi. 1—4 manifestly relates 
to a different occurrence: sce notes there. 
Cf. John vi. 80, 31; xii. 28. 39. ] 
adulterous (see reff.), because they had 
been the peculiar people of the Lord, and 
so in departing from Him had broken the 
covenant of marriage, according to the 
similitude so common in the prophets. 

The expression there shall no sign 
be given to it does not, as has been main- 
tained, exclude our Lord’s miracles from 
being signs: but is the direct answer to 
their request in the sense in which we 
know they used the word, ‘a sign, not 
wrought by Him, and so able to be sus- 
pected of magic art, but one from Heaven, 
Besides, even if this were not so, how can 
the refusing to work a miracle to satisfy 
them, affect the nature or signification of 
those wrought on different oecasions, and 
with a totally different view? The sign 
of Jonas is the most remarkable fore- 
shadowing in the O. T. of the resurrection 
of our Lord. It was of course impossible 
that His resurrection should be represented 
by an actual resurrection, as his birth was 
by births (Isaac, Samson, Samuel, Maher- 
shalalhashbaz), and His death by deaths 
(Abel; the substitute for Isaac; Zecha- 
riah the prophet; the daily and occasional 
sacrifices); so that we tind the events 
symbolic of his resurrection (Joseph’s his- 
tory; Isaae’s sacrifice; Daniel’s and Jo- 
nah’s deliverance), representing it in a 
figure (lit., “ @ parable,” Heb. xi.19). In 
the case before us the figure was very 















5—43. sod by 


belly ; 


ights in the whale’s 
ree days 


it the preaching: of Jonas ; 
] 
onus is here, 


r she 
zon is here. 


10re than Solomon here. 


emarkable, and easily to be recognized in 
ae O. T. narrative. For Jonah himself 
alls the belly of the sea monster (Jonah 
. 2), ‘the belly of Hades, = the heart 
f the earth here. And observe, that the 
ype is not of our Lord’s body being depo- 
ae in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathiea, 
Br neither could that be ealled ‘the heart 
f the earth,’ nor eould it be said that 
the Son of Man’ was there during the 
ame; but of our Lord’s personal descent 
nto the a of departed souls :—sce 
sph. iv. 1 Pet. ii. 19, and note on 
muke xxiii. 43. 40.] If it be neces- 
ary to make good the three days and 
sights during which our Lord was in the 
jeart of the earth, it must be done by 
aving recourse to the Jewish method of 
omputing time. In the Jerusalem Tal- 
aud (cited by Lighttoot) it is said “that 

day and night together make up a day 
night-day), and that any part of such 


_ period is counted as the whole.” See 
yen. xl. 18, 20: 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 18: 
i Chron. x. 5, 12: Hos. vi. 2. 41.] 


n this verse there is no reference to the 
ign of Jonas spoken of above, but to a 
ifferent matter, another way in which he 
hould be a sign to this generation. See 
wuke xi. 29 f.,and note. (But the preach- 
ng of Jonas to the Ninevites was a sign 
fter his resurrection : so shall the pr each- 
ng of the Son of Man by His Spirit in His 
Apostles be after His resurrection. Stier.) 
On the adjective, here and ver. 42, being 
n the neuter, see above, ver. 6, uote. 
“here is more than Jonas here] No matter 
o worthy of arousing repentance had ever 
seen revealed or preached as the Gospel: 
10 matter so worthy of exciting the earnest 
tention of all. And the Lord Jdinself, 
he Announcer of this Gospel, is greater 
han all the sons of men: his preaching, 


MATTHEW 


rophet Jonas: 19 ¢ for as Jonas was three days 


and three mghts in the heart 
fhe men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this fee Jer. tii. 
eneration, and shall condemn it: 
and, behold, a grealer than 


® render, there is more than Jonas here. 


9] 


and. three ¢ Jonah i.17. 


so shall the Son of man be 


of the earth. 


one Sl, 
62. Ht 

repented 37, °°" . 
g Jonah iii. 5, 


Shecause they 


Phe queen of the south shall rise up tn 11 Kings x1. 


2Chron.ix. 1. 


e judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: 
‘ame from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
he wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, fa greater than Solo- 
#3 ¢ Wen the unclean spirit is gone out of 


f render, there is 
8 render, But when. 


greater than that of Jonah: his wisdom, 
than that of Solomon. 42. The queen 
of the south] Josephus calls her the 
woman who then reigned over Egypt 
and JKthiopia, i.e. over Meroe (whose 
qneens were usually called Candace. Plin. 
Hist. vi. 29). Abyssinian tradition agrees 
with this account, calls her Maqueda, and 
supposes her to have embraced the Jewish 
religion in Jerusalem. The Arabians on 
the other hand also elaim her, ealling her 
Balkis, which latter view is probably nearer 
the truth, Sheba being a tract in Arabia 
Felix, near the shores of the Red Sea, 
near the present Aden, abounding in spice 
and gold and precious stones. 

43. ] This important parable, in the simili- 
tude itself, sets forth to us an evil spirit 
driven out from a man, wandering in his 
misery and restlessness thr ough desert 
places, the abodes and haunts of! evil- 
spirits (see Isaq.-ath, 21225 xnav. 14); 
and at last determining on a return to his 
former victim, whom he finds so prepared 
for his purposes, that he associates with 
himself seven other fiends, by whom the 
wretched man being possessed, ends miser- 
ably. In its interpretation we may trace 
three distinet references, cach full of 
weighty instruction. (1) The direct ap- 
plication of the parable is to the Jewish 
people, and the parallel runs thus :—The 
old daemon of idolatry brought down on the 
Jews the Babylonish captivity, and was 
cast out by it. They did not after their 
return fall into it again, but rather en- 
dured persecution, as under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The emptying, sweeping, and 
garnishing may be traced in the growth of 
Pharisaic hypocrisy and the Rabbinieal 
schools between the return and the coming 
of our Lord. The re-possession by the one, 
and aceession of seven other spirits more 


XII. 44—5t 


44 Then he saith, I will return into m 


45 Then goeth h 


92 ST. MATTHEW. 
igobi7. | aman,'he walketh through dry places, seeking rest, an 
findeth none. 
house from whence I came out; and when he is come, | 
findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
and taketh with himself seven other spirits more wicke 
kHeb.vit: | than himself, and they enter in and dwell there: *and th 


ii. 20, 21, 22. 


last state of that man is worse than the first. 


Even s 


shall it be also unto this wicked generation. 
46 While he yet talked to the people, behold, his mothe 


1 ch. xiii. 55. 
John ii. 12: 
vii. 3, 5. 
Acts i. 14. 

1 Cor. ix. 5. 
Gal. i, 19. 


him. 


and lhis brethren stood without, desiring to speak wit 
47 Then one said unto him, Behold, thy mother an 
thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak with the 


438 But he answered and said unto him that told him, Wh 


is my mother? and who are my brethren? 


49 And | 


stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and sai 


m see Johnxv. Behold my mother and my brethren. 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, tk 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 


14. Gal, v.6: 
vi. 15. Col. 
iii. 11. Heb. 
ii, 11. 


malicious than the first, hardly needs 
explanation. The desperate infatuation of 
the Jews after our Lord’s ascension, their 
bitter hostility to His Church, their miser- 
able end as a people, are known to all. 
Chrysostom, who gives in the main this 
interpretation, notices their continued in- 
fatuation in his own day: and instances 
their joining in the impieties of Julian. 
(2) Strikingly parallel with this runs the 
history of the Christian Church. Not 
long after the apostolic times, the golden 
calves of idolatry were set up by the 
Church of Rome. What the effect of the 
captivity was to the Jews, that of the 
Reformation has been to Christendom. 
The first evil spirit has been cast out. 
But by the growth of hypocrisy, secu- 
larity, and rationalism, the house has be- 
come empty, swept, and garnished: swept 
and garnished by the decencies of civiliza- 
tion and discoveries of secular knowledge, 
but empty of living and earnest faith. 
And he must read prophecy but ill, who 
does not see under all these seeming 
improvements the preparation for the 
final development of the man of sin, the 
great re-possession, when idolatry and the 
seven worse spirits shall bring the out- 
ward frame of so-called Christendom to a 
fearful end. (3) Another important ful- 
filment of the prophetic parable may be 
found in the histories of individuals. By 
religious education or impressions, the 
devil has been cast out of a man; but how 


50 For ™ whosoeve 


often do the religious lives of men sper 
themselves in the sweeping and garnis. 
ing (see Luke xi. 39, 40), in formality ar 
hypocrisy, till utter emptiness of re 
faith and spirituality has prepared the 
for that second fearful invasion of tl 
Evil One, which is indeed worse than 1) 
first! (See Heb.i.4, 6: 2 Pet. ii. 20—22 

46—50.| His Morner anpD BRETHRE 
SEEK TO SPEAK WITH Him. Mark ii 
31—35. Luke viii. 19—21. In Mark tl 
incident is placed as here: in Luke, aft 
the parable of the sower. 46.] ] 
Mark iii. 21 we are told that his relatior 
went out to lay hold on Him, for they sai 
He is beside Himself: and that the reasc 
of this was his continuous labour in teacl 
ing, which had not left time so much as i 
eat. There is nothing in this care for h 
bodily health (from whatever source tl 
act may have arisen on the part of h 
brethren, see John vii. 5) inconsistent wit 
the known state of his mother’s mind (se 
Luke ii. 19, 51). They stood, 1. 
outside the throng of hearers around ot 
Lord; or, perhaps, outside the house. 3H 
meets their message with a reproof, whic 
at the same time conveys assurance to H 
humble hearers. He came for all men 
and though He was born of a woman, 5 
who is the second Adam, taking our enti) 
humanity on Him, is not on that accour 
more nearly united to her, than to a 
those who are united to Him by tl 
Spirit; nor bound to regard the call : 
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NIL. 1} Ve same day went Jesus out of the house, and 


t by the sea side. 


2 And great multitudes were gathered 


eether unto him, so that *he went into a ship, and sat 5 a tute v.. 


id the whole multitude stood on the shore. 


3 And he 


ake many things unto them in parables, saving, Behold, 


*thly relations so much as the welfare 
those whom He eame to teach and to 
7e, It is to be noticed that our 
rd, though He introduces the additional 
an sister into his answer, dees not (and 
teed cond not) introduee father, inasmuch 
He never speaks of any earthly Father. 
2 Luke ii.49. All these characteristics 
)the mother of our Lord are deeply 
eresting, both in themselves, and as 
ding up, when put together, the most 
risive testimony against the fearful 
yerstition which has assigned to her the 
ce of a goddess in the Romish mytho- 
ry. Great and ineoneeivable as the 
aour of that meek and holy woman 
s, we find her repeatedly (see John 
4) the objeet of rebuke from her divine 
, and hear Him here declaring, that 
» honour is one which the humblest 
iever in Him has in common with her. 
Stier remarks (Reden Jesu, ii. 57 note), 
t the juxtaposition of sister and mother 
the mouth of our Lord makes it pro- 
le that the brethren also were his actual 
thers according to the flesh: see note 
ch. xiii. 5d. 
nap. XIII. 1—52.] THe SEVEN Pa- 
(BLES. (The parallels, see under each.) 
1, 2.) fark ive 1. 1. In that 
] These words may mean literally, as 
idered in the A. V., the same day. But 
4s not absolutely necessary. The words 
gtainly do bear that meaning in Mark 
1 35, and important consequenees follow 
fe note there); but in Acts vill. 1 they 
bt as evidently indefinite. The instances 
their oceurrenee in John (xiv. 20; xvi. 
26) are not to the point, their use 
bre being prophetical. 3. in para- 
8] The senses of this word in the N. T. 
various. My present coneern with it 
ito explain its meaning as applied to the 
parables”? of our Lord. (1) The Para- 
dis nota Fable, inasmuch as the Fable 
concerned only with the maxims of 
iirldly prudenee, whereas the parable 
javeys spiritual truth. The Fad/e in its 
min =rejeets probability, and — teaches 
rough the farcy, introducing speaking 
nals, or even inanimate things ; whereas 
ey Parable adheres to probability, and 
ches through the dmagination, intro- 


















B render, In that day. 


ducing only things which may possibly 
happen. ‘cd parable is a story of that 
which purports to hare happened,—has 
not actually happened, but might have 
happened.” (2) “Nor is the Parable a 
Myth: imasmuch as in Mythology the 
course of the story is set before us as the 
treth, and simple minds receive it as the 
truth, only the reflective mind penetrating 
to the distinetion between the vehicle and 
the thing conveyed; whereas in the Pa- 
rable these two stand distinct fron one 
another to all minds, so that none but the 
very simplest would ever believe in the 
Parable as fact. (3) Nor is the Parable a 
Proverb: though the Greek word (para- 
bolé) is used for both in the N. T. (Luke 
ive. 28) ve 96 2 oMatt, xt 14, 15:)- -Tiets 
indeed more like a Proverb than either of 
the former; being an expanded Proverb, 
anda Proverb a concentrated parable, or 
fable, or result of human experience ex- 
pressed withont a figure. Henee it will be 
seen that the Proverb ranges far wider 
than the parable, which is an expansion 
of only one particular case of a proverb. 
Thus ‘ Physician heal thyself’ would, if 
expanded, make a parable; ‘dog eat dog,” 
a fable; “houesty is the best policy,” 
neither of these. (4) Nor is the Parable 
an Allegory : inasmuch as in the Allegory 
the imaginary persons and actions are 
placed in the very places and footsteps of 
the real ones, and stand there instead of 
them, declaring all the time by their 
names or actions who and what they are. 
Thus the Allegory is self-interpreting, and 
the persons in it are invested with the 
attributes of those represented ; whereas 
in the Parable the courses of action re- 
lated and understood run indeed parallel, 
but the persons are strictly confined to 
their own natural places and actions, which 
are, in their relation and succession, typical 
of higher things. (5) It may well hence 
be surmised what a Parable is. It is @ 
serious narration, within the limits of 
probability, of a course of action point. 
ing to some moral or spiritual Truth; 
and derives its force from real analogies 
impressed by the Creator of all things on 
His creatures. The great Teacher by Pa- 
rables therefore is Ile who needed not that 
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ig sower went forth to sow; * and when he sowed, som 
[seeds] fell by the way side, and the fowls came and de 


voured them up: 
had not much earth: 


5 some fell upon J stony places, where the 
and forthwith they sprung up, be 


cause they had no deepness of earth: © F and when the su 
was up, they were scorched; and because they had no root 


they withered away. 


7 And some fell among ! thorns 


and the thorns sprung up, and choked them: 8 but othe 
b Gen. xvi. fell into ™ good ground, and brought forth fruit, some Pa 


hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 
ears ["¢o hear], let him hear. 


i render, the. 
] +ender, the thorns. 


any should testify of man; for He knew 
what was in man, John ii. 25: moreover, 
He made man, and orders the course and 
character of human events. And this is 
the reason why none can, or dare, teach 
by parables, except Christ. We do not, as 
He did, see the inner springs out of which 
flow those laws of eternal truth and jus- 
tice, which the Parable is framed to 
elucidate. Our parables would be in dan- 
ger of perverting, instead of gniding 
aright. The Parable is especially adapted 
to different classes of hearers at once: it 
is understood by each according to his 
measure of understanding. See note ou 
ver. 12. The seven Parables related 
in this chapter cannot be regarded as a 
collection made by the Evangelist as re- 
lating to one subject, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and its development; they are 
clearly indicated by ver. 53 to have been 
all spoken on oxe and the same occasion, 
and form indeed a complete and giorious 
whole in their inner and deeper sense. 
The first four of these parables appear to 
have been spoken ¢o the multitude from 
the ship (the interpretation of the parable 
of the sower being interposed); the last 
three, to the disciples in the house. 

From the expression he began in the 
parallel place in St. Mark, compared with 
the question of the disciples in ver. 10,— 
and with ver. 34,—it appears that this 
was the first beginning of our Lord's 
teaching by parables, expressly so delivered, 
and properly so called. And the natural 
sequence of things here agrees with, and 
confirms Matthew’s arrangement against 
those who would place (as Ebrard) all this 
chapter before the Sermon on the Mount. 
He there spoke without parables, or 
mainly so; and continued to do so till the 
rejection and misunderstanding of his 


j render, the stony places. 
M yender, the good ground. 


9 ‘Who hat 
10 And the disciples came 


k render, bu 
1 omit. 


teaching led to His judicially adoptir 
the course here indicated, without a par 
ble spake He not (nothing) unto ther 
The other order would be inconceivabl 
that after such parabolic teaching, ar 
such a reason assigned for it, the Lor 
should, that reason remaining in full fore 
have deserted his parabolic teaching, ar 
opened out his meaning as plainly as - 
the Sermon on the Mount. 3—9 
THE Sower. Mark iv. 2—9: Luke vi 
4—8. See note on the locality in vv. 5 
52. 3.}] For the explanation of t] 
parable see on vv. 19—23. 4. by tl 
way side] by (by the side of, along tl 
line of) the path through the field. Lul 
inserts “and it was trodden down,” ar 
after fowls—“ of the air.” 5.| tl 
stony places (=“ the rock”? Luke), place 
where the native rock is but slightly covert 
with earth (which abound in Palestine 
and where therefore the radiation fro 
the face of the rock would cause the se 
to spring up quickly, the shallow ear 
being heated by the sun of the day befor 

6.] root = “moisture” Luke. © 
the one could have struck down, it wou 
have found the other. 7. among t 
thorns} In places where were the roots! 
thorns, beds of thistles, or such like. 
sprung up = “sprung up with it ” Luk! 
Mark adds “and it yielded no fruit 

8.] After fruit Mark inserts “ ¢h 
sprang up and increased.” Luke giv 
only “an hundredfold.” 9.] | 
common to all three Evangelists (Ma 
and Luke insert “to hear’’). 

10—17.] Our Lorp’s REASON F 
TEACHING IN PARABLES. Mark iv. 10 
12. Luke viii. 9, 10, but much abridge 

10.] the disciples = “they th 
were about him with the twelve,” Mad 
This question took place during a pause} 



























fies? MW Vfe answered and 


ance : 
ray even that he hath. 


je shall hear, 


3 waxed gross, and their ears 


ee D, 
r Lord's teaching, not when He had 
tered the house, ver. 36. The question 
rews the wewness of this method of teach- 
ag to the disciples. It is not mentioned 
n Mark: only the enquiry into the mean- 
of the parable just spoken: nor in 
uke: but the answer implies it. 
1.] The Kingdom of Heaven, like other 
ingdoms, has its secrets (mysteries,—sce 
} definition by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 25 f., 
-—viz. “Something kept seeret since the 
orld began, but now made manifest ’’) 
d inner counsels, which strangers must 
ot know. These are only revealed to the 
umble diligent hearers, to you: to those 
yho were immediately around the Lord 
ith the twelve ; not to them=“ the rest” 
uke, = “them that are without ’? Mark. 
Cor. v. 12, 13.) it is not given is re- 
resented by “in parables”? Luke, and “ add 
hings are done in parables”” Mark. 12.) 
n this saying of the Lord is summed up the 
‘ouble force—the revealing and concealing 
troperties of the parable. By it, he who 
ath,—he who not only hears with the 
ar, but understands with the heart, has 
more given to him; and it is for this 
ain purpose undoubtedly that the Lord 
poke parables: to be to His Chureli reve- 
ations of the truth and inysteries of His 
ingdom. But His present purpose in 
peaking them, as further explained be- 
w, was the quality possessed by them, 
nd declared in the latter part of this 
ferse, of hiding their meaning from the 
ward-hearted and sensual, By them, he 
vho kath not, in whom there is no spark 
f spiritual desire nor meetness to receive 
he engrafted word, has taken from him 
ven that whieh he hath (“seemeth to 
rave,” Luke); even the poor confused no- 
ions of heavenly doctrine which a sensual 
ind eareless life allow him, are further 
pewildered and darkened by this simple 


3 


said unto them, 
iven unto you to know the mysteries of ine kinedom of 
eaven, but to them it is not eiven. 
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d said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in para- 


Bee: 1use c it is el Cor. ii. 10. 


12.4 Por whosoever deh. xxv. 20. 


ath, to him shall be @iven, and he shall have more abun- 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
13 'Therefore speak I to them in 
arables: because they seeing’ see not ; 
ear not, neither do they understand. 

alfilled the propheey of Esaias, which saith, ° By hearing: e tea.vi.». 
and shall not understand ; 
aall see, and shall not perceive: 1} for this people’s heart 
fare 


and hearing’ they 
1 And in them is 


chen xii. 

ohn xii. a: 

and seeing a v Acts xxviii. 
26,27. Rom. 
xi. 8, 2 Cor. 


iii. 14, 15. 


dull of hearing, and fHeb. v.11. 


S? 
teaching, into the depths of which he ean- 
not penetrate so far as even to ascertain 
that they exist. No practieal comment 
on the latter part of this saying can be 
more striking, than that which is fur- 
nished to our day by the study of the 
German rationalistic (and, I may add, 
some of our English harmonistic) Com- 
mentators ; while at the same time we may 
rejoice to see the approximate fulfilment 
of the former in such commentaries as 
those of Olshausen, Neander, Stier, and 
Trench. In ch. xxv. 29, the fuller mean- 
ing of this saying, as applied not only to 
hearing, but to the whole spiritual life, is 
brought out by our Lord. 13.] be- 
cause they seeing see not, {c.=(in Mark, 
Luke ; similarly below) “ that seeing they 
may... not....” &. In the deeper 
view of the purpose of the parable, both of 
these run into one. Taking the saying of 
ver. 12 for our guide, we have “whosoever 
hath not,”—“ because seeing they see not,” 
—and “from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath,” —“ that seeing they may 
not see.’ The difficulties raised on these 
variations, and on the prophecy quoted in 
vv. 14, 15, have arisen entirely from not 
keeping this in view. 14, 15.) This 
prophecy is quoted with a similar reference 
John xi. 40; Acts xxviii. 26, 27; see also 
Rom. xi. 8. is fulfilled] is being 
fulfilled, < finds one of the stages of its ful- 
filment ’ a partial one having taken place 
in the contemporaries of the prophet. 
The prophecy is cited verbatim from the 
LXX, whieh changes the imperative of 
the Hebrew (‘Make the heart of this peo- 
ple fat,’ &e., EK. V.) into the indicative, as 
bearing the same meaning. in them 
properly signities relation, ‘with regard to 
them.’ is waxed gross] literally, 
grew fat; from prosperity. are 
dull of hearing] literally, heard heavily, 
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their eyes they have closed; lest at any time they shoul 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and shoul 
understand with their heart, and should be converted, an 

gchavilz, I should heal them. 16 But &blessed are your eyes, fe 

ia” «they see: and your ears, for they hear. !7 For verily 


bh Gen. xlix. 18. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 


18 Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower. 
any one heareth the word ‘of the kingdom, and unde 


5. Heb. xi 
ne Fe, Pet. i 
= not seen them ; 
and have not heard them. 
ich. iv. 23. 


say unto you, »'That many prophets and mghteous me 
i; have desired to see those things which ye see, and hay 
and to hear those things which ye hea 


19 Whe 


standeth it not, then cometh the wicked one, and catchet 


‘sluggishly and imperfectly, their 
eyes they have closed] (Heb. ‘smeared 
over.) All this have they done: all 
this is increased in them by their con- 
tinuing to do it, and all lest they should 
(and so that they cannot) hear, see, 
understand, and be saved. I 
should heal them = “zt should be for- 
given them” Mark. This citation gives 
no countenance to the fatalist view of 
the passage, but rests the whole blame 
on the hard-heartedness and unreadiness 
of the hearers, which is of itself the cause 
why the very preaching of the word is a 
means of further darkening and condemn- 
ing them (see 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4). 

16, 17.] See ref. Prov. These verses occur 
again in a different connexion, and with 
the form of expression slightly varied, Luke 
x, 23,24. It was a saying likely to be 
repeated. On the fact that prophets, &e. 
desired to see those things, see 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 5: Job xix. 23—27: also Exod. iv. 
13, and Luke ii. 29—32. 

18 —28.] INTERPRETATION OF THE PA- 
RABLE OF THE SOWER. Mark iv. 10— 
20. Luke viii. 9—18, who incorporate 
with the answer of our Lord to the re- 
quest of the disciples, much of our last 
section. 18.] Hear, in the sense of 
the verse before—hear the true meaning 
of, ‘hear in your hearts” With regard 
to the Parable itself, we may remark that 
its great leading idea is that “mystery of 
the kingdom,” according to which the 
grace of God, and the receptivity of it 
by man, work ever together in bringing 
forth fruit. The seed is one and the same 
every where and to all: but seed does not 
spring up without earth, nor does earth 
bring forth without seed; and the success 
or failure of the seed is the consequence of 
the adaptation to its reception, or other- 
wise, of the spot on which it falls. But 


of course, on the other hand, as the e1 
quiry, “ Why is this ground rich, and thi 
barren?” leads us up into the creatir 
arrangements of God,—so a similar et 
quiry in the spiritual interpretation woul 
lead us into the inscrutable and sovereig 
arrangements of Him who ‘preventeth 1 
that we may have a good will, and worl 
eth with us when we have that will’ (Ar 
X. of the Church of England). See, 
the whole, my Sermons before the Unive 
sity of Cambridge, February, 1858. 

19.] In Luke we have an important pr 
liminary declaration, implied indeed her 
also: “the seed is the word of God. 
This word is in this parable especial} 
meant of the word preached, though tk 
word written is not excluded: nor tk 
word wnwritten —the providences and judg 
ments, and even the creation, of Go 
(See Rom. x. 17,18.) The similitude i 
this parable is alluded to in 1 Pet. i. 23 
James i, 21. The sower is first the So 
of Man (ver. 37), then His ministers an 
servants (1 Cor. iii. 6) to the end. H 
sows over all the field, unlikely as well < 
likely places; and commands His sowe: 
to do the same, Mark xvi. 15. Som: 
Stier says, have objected to the parable: 
want of truthful correspondence to realit: 
because sowers do not thus waste the’ 
seed by scattering it where it is not like 
to grow; but, as he rightly answers,—tl 
simple idea of the parable must be borr 
in mind, and its limits not transgressed-| 
‘a sower went out to sow’—his SOWIN 
—sowing over all places, is the idea of tl 
parable. We see him only as a sower, n¢ 
as an economist. The parable is n¢ 
about Him, but about the seed and whc 
happens to it. He is the fit represents 
tive of God, who giveth liberally to a 
men, and upbraideth not, James i. 5. 

and understandeth it not is peculiar ( 









way that which was sown in his heart. 
20 But he that PB reeesred 


received seed by the way side. 
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This is he which 


he seed intu stony places, the same is he that heareth the 


rord, and anon * with joy receiveth it; 2! yet hath 
ot in himself} but dureth for a while: for when tribula- 


he not * fsa. lili. 2. 


Ezek, xxaiii. 
31,32. John 
v.35, 


fon or persecution ariseth beeause of the word, by and by, 


re Is offended. *? He also that 4 received seed ™ among: the teh. xi.o. 


2 Tim. i. 1. 


10rns Is he that heareth the word ; "and the care of 7 /A7s mst ir. 3 


roréd, and the deceitfulness of mches, choke the word, and 
73 But he that § recezved seed into 


e becometh unfruitful. 


© render, Was SOWN. 
1 render, Was SOWN. 


nl Tim, vi. ¢. 
2 Timm. iv. 10. 


P render, Was sown upon the stony places. 


T read, the world. 


8 render, WaS SOWN Upon. 


atthew, and very important; as in Mark 
id Luke this first elass of hearers are 
ithout any certain index to denote them. 
ne reason of this not understanding is 
rearly set forth by the parable: the 
art is hardened, trodden down; the seed 
nnot penetrate. the wicked one 
: * Satan’? (Mark, who also inserts 
immediately”), = “the devil” (Luke). 
e parable itself is here most satisfactory 
to the manner in which the Evil One 
roceeds. By fowls of the air—passing 
roughts and desires, which seem insigni- 
ant and even innocent—does Satan do 
3 work, and rob the heart of the preeious 
ed. St. Luke adds the purpose of Satan in 
king away the word: “lest they should 
lieve and be saved.” he that was 
nwnh by the way side (not, as A. V. “he 
at received seed by the way side’’). 
nis is not a confusion of similitudes,—no 
orimary and secondary interpretation ’ of 
ce seed,—but the deep truth, both of na- 
re and of grace. The seed sown spring- 
g up in the earth, becomes the plant, 
d bears the fruit, or fails of bearing it; 
is therefore the representative, when 
wn, of the individuals of whom the dis- 
urse is. And though in this first case it 
pes not spring up, yet the same form of 
yeech is kept up: throughout they are 
rey that were sown, as, when the question 
+ bearing fruit comes, they must be. We 
re said to be “born again by the word 
* God,” 1 Pet. i. 23. It takes us up into 
self, as the seed the earth, and we be- 
me anew plant, a new creation: cf. also 
tlow, ver. 38, “the good seed, are the 
vildren of the Kingdom.” 20, 21.) 
1 this secord case, the surface of the 
ind and disposition is easily stirred, soon 
cited: but beneath lies a heart even 
arder than the trodden way. So the 
MOu,. I 



















plant, springing up under the false heat 
of excitement, having no root struek down 
into the depths of the being, is, when the 
real heat from without arises, which is 
intended to strengthen and forward the 
healthy-rooted plant, withered and de- 
stroyed. The Greek word signifies not 
only ‘dureth for a while,’ but also ‘is 
the creature of circumstances,’ changing 
as they change. Both ideas are included. 
St. Luke has, “ia dime of temptation fall 
away,” thus accommodating themselves to 
that time. 22.| In this third sort, 
all as regards the soil is well; the seed 
goes deep, the plant springs up; all is 
as in the next cuse, with but one excep- 
tion, and that, the bearing of fruit— 
becometh unfruitful = bring no fruit to 
perfection (Luke), And this because the 
seeds or roots of thors are in, and are 
suffered to spring up in the heart, and to 
overwhelm the plant. There is a divided 
will, a half-service (see on ch. vi. 25) which 
ever ends in the prevalence of evil over 
good. This class is not confined to the 
rich ; riches in Scripture is not riches ab- 
solutely, as possessed, but riches relatively, 
as estimated by the desire and value for 
them. St. Mark adds, and the lusts of (the) 
other things, viz. the other things which 
shall be added to us if we seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
The identity of the seeds sown with the 
individuals of these classes, as maintained 
above, is strikingly shewn in Luke here : 
that which fell among thorus, (these) are 
they Ke. (vili. 14.) We may notice: (1) 
That there is in these three classes a PRO- 
GREss, and that a threefold one:—(1) in 
TIME:—the first receives a hindrance aé 
the very outset: the seed never springs 
up:—the second after it has sprung up, 
but soon after:—the third when it has 
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the good ground is he that heareth the word, and under 
standeth it; which also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth 
some an hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. 

24 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, Th 
kingdom of heaven is ikened unto a man which t sowed goo 
seed in his field: 75 but while men slept, his enemy cam 
and sowed tares among the wheat, and went his way 
26 But when the blade was sprung up, and brought fort 


fruit, then appeared the tares also. 


27 So the servants 


the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst ne 


t some of the best MSS. read, had sowed. 


entered, sprung up, and come to maturity : 
or while it is so coming.—(2) in APPARENT 
DEGREE. The climax is apparently from 
bad to better ;—the first understand not: 
the second understand and feel: the third 
understand, feel, and practise. But also 
(3) in REAL DEGREE, from bad to worse. 
Less awful is the state of those who uzder- 
stand not the word and lose 7t immediately, 
than that of those who feel it, receive it 
with joy, and in time of trial fall away: 
less awful again this last, than that of 
those who understand, feel, and practise, 
but are fruitless and impure. It has 
been noticed also that the first is more the 
fault of careless inattentive CHILDHOOD; 
the second of ardent shallow yvouTH; the 
third of worldly self-seeking aGE. (II) 
That these classes do not EXCLUDE one 
another. They are great general divi- 
sions, the outer circles of which fall into 
one another, as they very likely might in 
the field itself, in their different combina- 
tions. 23.] Here also the fourth 
class must not be understood as a decided 
well-marked company, exeluding all the 
rest. For the soil is not good by nature: 
the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; but every predispo- 
sition to receive them is of God:—even 
the shallow soil covering the rock, even 
the thorny soil, received its power to take 
in and vivify the seed, from God. So that 
divine grace is the enabling, vivifying, 
cleansing power throughout: and_ these 
sown on the good land are no naturally 
good, amiable, or pure class, but those 
prepared by divine grace—receptive, by 
granted receptive power. The sowing is 
not necessarily the jfirsé that has ever 
taken place: the field has been and is 
continually resown, so that the care of 
the husbandman is presupposed. Again, 
no irresistible grace or absolute deeree of 
God must be dreamt of here. God work- 
Ing not barely upon, but with man, is, as 


we said above, the mystery of the King 
dom here declared,—see Jer. iv. 3: Hose 
x. 12: Gal. vi. 7. See note on Luke vii 
15. an hundred, sixty, thirty, tl 
different degrees of faithfulness and devote: 
ness of life with which fruit is broug] 
forth by different classes of persons. The 
is no point of comparison with the differer 
classes in the parable of the talents: f 
he who had five talents yielded the san 
inerease as he who had two. 

24—80.| SECOND PARABLE. TH 
TARES OF THE FIELD. Peculiar to Ma 
thew. For the explanation of this parab 
see below, vv. 36—43. 24.| is likene 
unto a man, i.e. °ts like the whole cireur 
stances about to be detailed ; like the ca. 
of a man, &e. A similar form of co. 
struction is found in ch. xviii. 23, and } 
other parables in Matthew. 25 
men; i.e. not, ‘¢he men’ belonging to tl 
owner of the field, but men generally: ar 
the expression is used only to designa’ 
‘in the night time,’ not to charge the se 
vants with any want of watehfulness. 
sowed | more than this: the verb mear 
sowed over the first seed. tare 
The Greek word is zizania: apparent 
the darnel, or bastard wheat (lolium ¢ 
bum), so often seen in our fields and ] 
our hedgerows; if so, what follows will | 
explained, that the tares appeared whi 
the wheat came into ear, haying bee 
previously not noticeable. It appears , 
be an Eastern word. Our Lord w 
speaking of an act of malice practised } 
the East :—persons of revengeful dispo: 
tion wateh the ground of a neighbour bei 
ploughed, and in the night following sc 
destructive weeds. (The practice’ is n/ 
unknown even in England at preset 
Since the publication of the first editi. 
of my Greek Test., a field belonging 
myself, at Gaddesby in Leicestershi; 
was maliciously sown with charlock [sin 
pis arvensis] over the wheat. An acti! 
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hou sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath 
& tares ? 
his. V The sercanés said unto him, Wilt thou then that we 
Po and gather them up? 79 But he said, Nay; lest while 


=> He smd unto them, ® An enemy hath done 


re gather up the tares, ve reot up also the wheat with 
hem. = 89 W Lef both grow together until the harvest: and 
n the time of harvest T will say to the reapers, Gather ye 
ogether first the tares, and bind them in bundles to bar 


) 


( 


) 


hem : but ° gather the wheat to my barn. 


9 ch, fi.12. 


81 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The 
angdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which 























t law was brought by the tenant, and 
eavy damages obtained against the of- 
ender.) 29.| Jerome in loc, says: 
‘Between wheat and tares, whieh we eall 
lium, as long as both are in the blade, 
d the stalk is not yet in ear, there is a 
freat similitude, and discrimination is dif- 
cult, if not impossible.” Jerome, it must 
e remembered, resided in Palestine. 

11, 32.) THIRD PARABLE. THE GRAIN 
'FOMUSTARD SEED. Mark iv, 380—3-4: 
wuke xiii. 18, 19. On the eonnexion of 
fuis parable with the two last, Chrysostom 
bserves: “ Having told them that of the 
zed three parts perish, and only one is 
reserved, and that in the preserved por- 
ion itself there is such deleterious mix- 
re,—for fear they might say, ‘And who 
nen and how many will be the faithful ?’ 
Te goes on to remove this fear by the 
Yarable of the mustard seed, helping their 
ith, and shewing them that, all this not- 
ithstanding, the kingdom shall spread 
‘ind flourish.” The comparison of king- 
oms to trees was familiar to the Jews; 
ee Daniel iv. L1O—12, 20—22: Ezek. xxxi. 
Wé9; xyil, 22—24: Ps, Ixxx. 8—11. 

2. least of all, literally, less than all. 
he words are not to be pressed to their 
Wteral sense, as the mustard seed was a 
Well-known Jewish type for any thing 
}xceedingly small. The mustard tree at- 
ains to a large size in Juda. See cita- 
Hions from Lightfoot in my Greek Test. 
“his parable, like most others respecting 


U Jiterally, A MAN (which is) aN enemy. 
W render, Leave both to grow. 


man took, and sowed in his field: 8? which indeed is the 
east of all seeds: but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
mong herbs, and beeometh a tree, so that the birds of the 
ir come and lodge in the branches thereof. 

83 Another parable spake he unto them; The kingdom 


V yead, They. 


the kingdom of God, has a double refer- 
euce—general and individual, (1) In the 
general sense, the insignitieant beginnings 
of the kingdom are set forth: the little 
babe cast in the manger at Bethlehem ; 
the Man of sorrows with no place to lay 
His Head; the crucified One; or again 
the hundred and twenty names who were 
the seed of the Church after the Lord 
had ascended; then we have the Kingdom 
of God waxing onward and spreading its 
branches here and there, and different 
nations coming into it. “ He must. in- 
crease,” said the great Forerunner. We 
must beware however of imagining that 
the outward Church-form is this King- 
dom. It has rather reversed the parable, 
and is the worldly power waxed to a great 
tree and the Churches taking refuge under 
the shadow of it. It may be, where not 
corrupted by error and superstition, sub- 
servient to the growth of the heavenly 
plant: but is not itself that plant. It is 
at best no more than (to change the figure) 
the seaffolding to aid the building, not the 
building itself. (2) The individual appli- 
cation of the parable points to the small 
beginnings of divine grace; a word, a 
thought, a passing sentence, may prove to 
be the little seed which eventually fills 
and shadows the whole heart and being, 
and calls ‘all thoughts, all passions, all de- 
lights’ to come and shelter under it. 

33.] FoURTH PARABLE. THE LEAVEN. 
Luke xiii. 20, 21. Difficulties have been 
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of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, anc 

hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened 

34 All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in para. 

mPsa.isxvii, bles; and without a parable spake he *xo¢ unto them 
a Hom, x91 25, 35 that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro. 
7. Eph.i, phet, saying, PI will open my mouth in parables; 41 wil 


x read, nothing. 


raised as to the interpretation of this 
parable which do not seem to belong to it. 
It has been questioned whether leaven 
must not be taken in the sense in which it 
so often oceurs in Scripture, as symbolic of 
pollution and corruption. See Exod. xii. 
15, and other enactments of the kind, 
passim in the law; and ch. xvi. 6: 1 Cor. 
y. 6, 7. And some few have taken it thus, 
and explained the parable of the progress 
of corruption and deterioration in the 
outward visible Church. But then, how 
is it said that the Aingdom of Heaven is 
like this leaven? For the construction is 
not the same as in ver. 24, where the 
similitude is to the whole course of things 
related, but answers to “@ grain of mus- 
tard seed which a man took,” &e.: so 
“ leaven, which a woman took,” Kc. Again, 
if the progress of the Kingdom of Heaven 
be towards corruption, till the whole is 
corrupted, surely there is an end of all the 
blessings and healing influence of the 
Gospel on the world. It will be seen that 
such an interpretation cannot for a mo- 
ment stand, on its ow ground; but much 
less when we connect it with the parable 
preceding. The two are intimately re- 
lated. Zhat was of the iuherent self- 
developing power of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as a seed, containing in itself the 
principle of expansion ; this, of the power 
which it possesses of penetrating and assi- 
milating a foreign mass, till all be taken 
np into it. And the comparison is not 
only to the power, but to the effect of 
leaven also, which has its good as well as 
its bad side, and for that good is used: 
viz. to make wholesome and fit for use 
that which would otherwise be heavy and 
insalubrious. Another striking point of 
comparison is in the fact that leaven, as 
used ordinarily, is a piece of the leavened 
loaf put amongst the new dough, just as 
the Kingdom of Heaven is the renewal of 
lumanity by the righteous Man Christ 
Jesus. The Parable, like the last, has 
its general and its individual application : 
(1) in the penetrating of the whole mass 
of humanity, by degrees, by the influence 
of the Spirit of God, so strikingly wit- 


nessed in the earlier ages by the droppins 
of heathen customs and worship ;—in mo 
dern times more gradually and secretl: 
advancing, but still to be plainly seen in 
the various abandonments of criminal anc 
unholy practices (as e.g. in our own tim 
of slavery and duelling, and the increasing 
abhorrence of war among Christian men) 
and without doubt in the end to be sig 
nally and universally manifested. Bw 
this effect again is not to be traced it 
the establishment or history of so-calles 
Churches, but in the hidden advancement 
without observation, of that deep leaven 
ing power which works irrespective o 
human forms and systems. (2) In th 
transforming power of the ‘new leaven 
on the whole being of individuals. “Th 
fact the Parable does nothing less thai 
set forth to us the mystery of regenera 
tion, both in its first act, which can b 
but once, as the leaven is but once hidden 
and also in the consequent (subsequent ? 
renewal by the Holy Spirit, which, as th 
ulterior working of the leaven, is continua 
and progressive.” (Trench, p. 97.) Som 
have contended for this as the sole appli 
cation of the parable; but not, I think 
rightly. As to whether the woman ha 
any especial meaning, (though I ain mor 
and more convinced that such considera 
tions are not always to be passed by a 
nugatory,) it will hardly be of much con 
sequence here to enquire, seeing that wome: 
bakers would be every where a matter c 
course. Three of these measures, whic’ 
composed an ephah, appear to have bee! 
the usual quantity prepared for a baking: 
see Gen. xviii. 6: Judg. vi. 19: 1 Sam. | 
24. This being the case, we need not per 
haps seek for any symbolical interpretation 
though Olshausen’s hint that the body 
soul, and spirit may perhaps be here in 
tended can hardly but occur to us, an 
Stier’s, that “of the three sons of Noa 
was the whole carth overspread,” is wort 
recording. 

34, 35.] CONCLUSION OF THE PARABLE 
SPOKEN TO THE MULTITUDES. Mark iv 
33, 3-4 35. that it might be fu 
filled] See note on ch. i. 22. The pre 































4—38. 


utter things wluch have been kept 
ion of the world. 


eed is the Son of man; 38" the 
Y omit. 


thet, according to the superseription of 
>salin Ixxvili., is Asaph, so ealled 2 Chron. 
xix. 380, LAX, 

36—43.] INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ARABLE OF THE TARES OF THE FIELD. 
Peculiar to Matthew. 38.| This verse 
as been variously interpreted, notwith- 
tanding that its statements are so plain. 
‘he consideration of it will lead us into 
hat of the general nature and place of 
he parable itself. The field is the world; 

understood of the Chureh, then the 
‘hurch only as commensurate with the 
orld, Go ye into all the world, and 
reach the gospel to every creature (Mark 
vi. 15); THE CuHtUrcH standing for THE 
ORLD, not, the world for the Church. 
nd the parable has, like the former ones, 
$ various references to various counter- 
yorkings of the Evil One against the 
race of God. Its two prineipal references 
re, (1) to the whole history of the world 
om beginning to end; the coming of sin 
to the world by the malice of the devil,— 
e mixed state of mankind, notwithstand- 
g the development of God’s purposes by 
e dispensations of grace,—and the final 
paration of the good and evil at the end. 
“he very declaration ‘the harvest is the 
nd of the world’ suggests the original 
wing as the beginning of it. Yet this 
wing is not in the fact, as in the parable, 
ne only, but repeated again and again. 

In the parable the Lord gathers as it 
were the whole human race into one life- 
ime,as they will be gathered in one harvest, 
nd sets that forth as simultaneous, which 
nas been seattered over the ages of time. 
But (2) as applying principally to the Avig- 
lom of heaven, which lay in the future and 
vegan with the Lord’s incarnation, the para- 
dle sets forth to us the universal sowing of 
HOOD SEED by the Gospel: it sows no bad 
feed: all this is done by the enemy, and 
further we may not enquire. Soon, even 
is soon as Acts v. in the History of the 
Shureh, did the tares begin to appear; and 
n remarkable coincidenee with the wheat 
oringing forth fruit (see Acts iv. 832—37). 
Again, see Acts xiii. 10, where Paul calls 
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nswered and said [¥ vito them], We that soweth the good 
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secret from the founda- 


36'Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into 
@ house: and his disciples came unto him, saving, De- 


37 TTe 

reh. xxviii. 19. 
Mark xvi. 15, 
20. Luke 
Xxiv. 47. 
Rom. x. 18, 


field is the world; the 
Col. i. 6. 


Elymas by the veryname, “son of the devil.” 
And ever since, the same has been the 
euse ; throughout the whole world, where 
the Son of Man sows good seed, the Enemy 
sows tares. And it is not the office, how- 
ever much it may be the desire, of the ser- 
vants of the householder, the labourers in 
His field, to collect or root up these tares, 
to put them out of the world literally, or 
of the Church spiritually (save in some few 
exeeptional cases, such as that in Aets v.)5 
this is reserved for another tine and for 
other hands,—for tlhe harvest, the end; 
for the reapers, the angels. (8) It is also 
most important to notice that, as the 
Lord here gathers up ages into one season 
of seed time and harvest, so He also 
gathers up the various changes of human 
character and shiftiugs of human will into 
two distinct classes. We are not to sup- 
pose that the wheat ean never become 
tares, or the tares wheat: this would be 
to contradict the purpose of Him who 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should be converted and 
live; and this gracious purpose shines 
through the eommand “let both grow to- 
gether”’—\et time be given (as above) 
for the leaven to work. As in the parable 
of the sower, the various classes were the 
concentrations of various dispositions, all 
of which are frequently found in one and 
the same individual, so here the line of 
demarcation between wheat and tares, so 
fixed and impassable at last, is during the 
probation time, the time of growing to- 
gether, not yet determined by Him who 
will have all to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth. In the very 
first example, that of our first parents, the 
good seed degenerated, but their restora- 
tion and renewal was implied in the pro- 
mises made to them, and indeed in their 
very punishment itself; and we their pro- 
geny are by nature the ehildren of wrath, 
till renewed by the same grace. The 
parable is delivered by the Lord as Anozw- 
ing all things, and describing by the final 
result; and gives no countenance what- 
ever to predestinarian error. (4) The pa- 
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s Gen. iii. 15. 
John viii. 44. 


good seed are the 2 children of the kingdom, but * the tares 


‘sinus are the 2ch7/d/ren of the wicked one; % the enemy that 
tJoeliii 1s sowed them is the devil; ‘the harvest is the end of the 


world; and the reapers are the angels. 49 As therefore 
the tares are gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it 
be in the end of this world. 4! The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, “and they shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity ; 


uch. xviii. 7. 
2 Pet. ii. 1, 2. 


veh iit 2-45, 42 Yand shall cast them into #@ furnace of fire: there 
- 10, teas . 

w eh vii 1, shall be Pwailing and gnashing of teeth. 4 * Then shall 

ver. . 


x Dan. xii. 5. 
ree xv. 42, 
43, 58. : 

their Father. 


the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
Who hath ears [¢ fo fear], let him hear. 


44 [4 tyain,| the kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field; @ the which when a man hath found, he hideth, 


y Phil. iii. 7, 8. 


z Isa. lv. 1, 
Rey. iii. 18. 


7buyeth that field. 


4 vender, SONS. 


and for joy thereof goeth and ¥ selleth all that he hath, and 


@ xeader, the. 


» render, the wailing and the gnashing. © omit. 


@ omit. 
rable has an historical importance, having 
been much in the mouths and writings 
of the Donatists, who, maintaining that 
the Church is a perfectly holy eongrega- 
tion, denied the applicability of this Serip- 
ture to convict them of error, sceing that 
it is spoken not of the Church, but of the 
world: missing the deeper truth which 
would have led them to see that, after all, 
the world is the Church, only overrun by 
these very tares. the good seed, 
(these) are the sons strikingly sets forth 
again the identity of the seed, in its 
growth, with those who are the plants: 
see above on ver. 19. the sons of 
the kingdom] not in the same sense as 
in ch. viii, 12,—sons there, by covenant 
and external privilege: here,—by the ef- 
fectual grace of adoption: the KINGDOM, 
there, in mere paradigm, on this imperfect 
earth: Here, in its true accomplishment, 
in the new heavens and earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness: but in their state 
among the tares, waiting for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. 41. 
things that offend] generally understood 
of those men who give cause of offence, 
tempters and hinderers of others: it is 
better to understand it rather of things, 
as well as men, who are afterwards de- 
signated. 43.| shall shine, literally, 
shine out (their light here being enfeebled 
and obscured), as the sun from a cloud. 

of their Father, answering to the sons, 


® render, Which a man found, and hid. 


ver. 38. This sublime announcement is over 
and above the interpretation of the parable. 
44,.| FIFTH PARABLE. THE HIDDEN 
TREASURE. Peculiar to Matthew, This 
and the following parable are closely con- 
nected, and refer to two distinct classes 
of persons who become possessed of the 
treasure of the Gospel. Notice that these, 
as also the seventh and last, are spoken 
not to the multitude, but to the disciples. 
In this parable, a man, labouring 
perehance for another, or by accident in 
passing, finds a treasure which has been 
hidden in a field ; from joy at having found 
it he goes, and selling all he has, buys the 
field, thus (by the Jewish law) becoming 
the possessor also of the treasure. Such 
hiding of treasure is common even now 
and was much more common in the East 
(see Jer. xli. 8: Job iii. 21: Prov. ii. 4) 
This sets before us the case of ¢ 

man who unexpectedly, without earnest 
seeking, finds, in some part of the outwarc 
Chureh, the treasure of true faith anc 
hope and communion with God; an 
having found this, for joy of it he become 
possessor, not of the treasure without th: 
field (for that the ease supposes impos 
sible), but of the field at all hazards, t 
secure the treasure which is in it: i.e. h 
possesses himself of the means of grae: 
provided in that branch of the Church 
where, to use a common expression, hi 
has “gotten his good: he makes tha 
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49 Aoain, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant 


man seeking 
one pearl of 
and bought it. 


goodly pearls: #8 who, when he had found 
ereat price, went and sold all that he had, a troy. iis: 
Wi. 14,15; 


Ds 
vii. 10, 20. 


4 A@am, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, 


that was cast into the s 


‘a, and © gathered of every kind : ben. xxti.10. 


43 which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and. sat 


down, and gathered the 
away. © So shall it be 


good into vessels, but cast the bad 
at the end of the world: the angels 


shall come forth, and “sever the wicked from among the ech. sxv.22. 
just, °° and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there 


field his own. 45, 46.) SIxTH Pa- 
NABLE. ‘TNE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE, 
In this parable our Lord sets before us, 
that although in ordinary cases of finding 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ the buying of 
the field is the necessary prelude to be- 
coming duly and properly possessed of it ; 
yet there are cases, and those of a nobler 
Kind, where such condition is not neces- 
sary. We have here a merchantman,— 
oue whose business it is,—oz the search 
for goodly pearls; i.e. a man who intel- 
leetually and spiritually is a seeker of 
truth of the highest kind. “ He whom 
this pursuit oceupies is a merchantman ; 
I. e. one trained, as well as devoted, to 
business. The search is therefore deter- 
minate, discriminate, unremitting. This 
case then corresponds to sueh Christians 
only as from youth have been trained up 
in the way which they should go. In 
these alone can be the settled habits, the 
effectual self-direction, the convergence to 
one point of all the powers and tendencies 
of the soul, which are indicated by the 
illustration.” (Knox’s Remains, i. 460.) 
But as the same writer goes on to observe, 
even here there is @ discovery, at a parti- 
enlar time. The person has been seeking, 
and finding, goodly pearls; what is true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report: but at last he finds one peart of 
great price—the efficacious principle of 
inward and spiritual life. We hear of no 
emotion, no great joy of heart, as before ; 
but the same decision of conduct: he sells 
all and buys it. He chooses vital Chris- 
tianity, at whatever cost, for his portion. 
But here is no field. The pearl is bought 
pure—by itself. It is found, not unex- 
pectedly in the course of outward ordi- 
-nances, with which therefore it would 
beeome to the finder inseparably bound 
up,—but by diligent search, spiritual and 
immediate, in its highest and purest 


form. Treneh instances Nathanael and 
the Samaritan woman as examples of the 
finders without seeking :—Augustine, as 
related in his Confessions (we might add 
St. Paul, see Phil. iti. 7), of the diligent 
seeker and finder. Compare with this 
parable Proy. ii. 3—9, and to see what 
kind of buying is zo¢f meant, Isa. Iv. 1: 
ch. xxv. 9, 10. Also see Rev. iii. 18. 
47—52.] SEVENTH PARABLE. 
DRAW-NET. Peeuliar to Matthew, 
47.| The net spoken of is a drag, or draw- 
net, drawn over the bottom of the water, 
and permitting nothing to escape it. The 
leading idea of this parable is the ultimate 
separation of the holy and unholy in the 
Church, with a view to the seleetion of 
the former for the master’s use. We may 
notice that the fishermen are kept out of 
view and never mentioned: the compari- 
son not extending to them. <A net is east 
into the sea and gathers of every kind (of 
Jish: not of things, as mud, weeds, &e., 
as some suppose); when this is full, it 
is drawn to shore, and the good collected 
into vessels, while the bad (the legally un- 
clean, those out of season, those putrid or 
maimed) are east away. This net is the 
Church gathering from the sea (a common 
Scripture similitude for nations: see Rev. 
xvi. 15: Isa. viii. 7: Ps. lxv. 7) of the world, 
all kinds (see Rey. vii. 9); and when it 
is full, it is drawn to the bank (the limit 
of the ocean, as the evd [literally, conszne- 
mation | is the linit of the world [ literally, 
age), and the angels (not the same as the 
fishers; for in the parable of the tares 
the servants and reapers are clearly dis- 
tinguished) shall gather out the wicked 
from among the just, and cast them into 
everlasting punishment. It is plain that 
the comparison must not be strained be- 
yond its limits, as our Lord shews us that 
the earthly here gives but a faint outline 
of the heavenly. Compare the mere “cast 
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shall be f wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
unto them,| Have ye understood all these things ? 
say unto him, Yea[, ® Lord]. 


MATTHEW. 


NILE 


51 [8 Jesus saith 
They 


52 Then said he unto them, 


Therefore every scribe which is tinstructed unto the king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a man that 1s an householder, 
acant. vis. Which bringeth forth out of his treasure ¢ things new and 


old. 


f render, the wailing and the gnashing. 


B omit. 


b omitted in some of the oldest authorities. 


1 7iterally, made a disciple: see ch, xxviii. 19. 


of the one, with the fearful anti- 
type of vv. 49, 50. 51, 52. | SoLEMN 
CONCLUSION OF THE PARABLES. When 
our Lord asks, ‘ Have ye understood all 
these things?’ and they answer, ‘Yea, 
{ Lord, ]’ the reply must be taken as spoken 
trom their then standing-point, from which 
but little could be seen of that inner and 
deeper meaning which the Holy Spirit has 
since unfolded. And this circumstance 
explains the following parabolic remark 
of our Lord: that every scribe (¢hey, in 
their study of the Lord’s sayings, answer- 
ing to the then serides in their study of 
the Law) who is instructed (discipled), 
enrolled as a disciple and taught as such, 
is like an householder (the Great House- 
holder being the Lord Himself, compare 
ch. xxiv. 45) who puts forth from his store 
new things and old; i.e ‘ye yourselves, 
scribes of the Kingdom of Heaven, in- 
structed as ye shall fully be in the mean- 
ing of these sayings, are (shall be) like 
householders, from your own stores of 
knowledge respecting them hereafter bring- 
ing out not only your present understand- 
ing of them, but ever new and deeper 
meanings.’ And this is true of every 
scribe: Every real spiritually-learned scribe 
of the Kingdom of Heaven is able, from 
the increasing stores of his genuine experi- 
mental know Jedge of the word (not merely 
from books or learning, or the Bible itself, 
but out of his treasure), to bring forth 
things new and old. The therefore 
is an expression of consequence, but not a 
strong one: answering nearly to our Well, 
then. This is perhaps the fittest place 
to make a few general remarks on this 
wonderful cycle of Parables. We observe, 
(1) How naturally they are evolved from 
the objects and associations surrounding 
our Lord at the time (see on this the very 
interesting section of Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, ch. xiii. § 2, p. 420 ff., “On the 
Parables”). He sat in a boat in the sea, 
teaching the people who were on the land. 
His eye wandered over the rich plain of 


away” 


Gennesaret :—the field-paths, the stony 
places, the neglected spots choked with 
wild vegetation, the plots of rich and deep 
soil, were all before him. The same imagery 
prevails in the parable of the tares of the 
field, and in that of the mustard seed; and 
the result of the tilling of the land is asso- 
ciated with the leaven in the lump. Then 
He quits the sea-shore and enters the 
house with the disciples. There the link 
to the former parable is the exposition of 
the tares of the field. From the working 
of the land for seed to finding a treasure 
in a field the transition is easy—from the 
finding without seeking to seeking earnestly 
and finding, easy again: from the seed to 
the buried treasure, from the treasure to 
the pearl,—the treasure of the deep,— 
again simple and natural. The pearl re- 
calls the sea; the sea the fishermen with 
their net; the mixed throng lining the 
beach, the great day of separation on the 
further bank of Time. (2) The seven 
Parables compose, in their inner depth of 
connexion, a great united whole, begin- 
ning with the first sowing of the Church, 
and ending with the consummation. We 
must not, as Stier well remarks, seek, with 
Bengel, &c., minutely to apportion the series 
prophetically, to various historical periods: 
those who have done so (see Trench, 
p. 142, edn. 4) have shewn caprice and 
inconsistency; and the parable, though 
in its manifold depths the light of pro- 
phecy sometimes glimmers, has for its 
main object to teach, not to foretell. More 
than a general outline, shewn by the pro- 


minence of those points to which the re- ° 


spective parables refer, in the successive 
periods of the Church, we can hardly ex- 
pect to find. But as much we unques- 
tionably do find. 
(1) the greatest of all the seed times of 
the Church: then (2) sprang up the tares, 
heresies manifold, and the attempts to root 
them out, almost as pernicious as the here- 
sies themselves: nay, the so-called Church. 
Catholic was for ages employed in rooting 


The apostolic age was | 
fo) 
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53 And it came to pass that when Jesus had finished 


these parables, he departed thence. 


ote And when he was ech. iiss. 


come into his own country, he tau@ht them in their syna- 


cooue, Insomuech that they 


Whenee hath this man this wisdom, 


B35 Ts 


called 


not this the 
Mary ? 


works ? 
mother 


up the wheat also. Notwithstanding this 
(3) the little seed waxed onward—the 
kingdoms of the earth came gradually in 
—(4) the leaven was secretly penetrating 
ind assimilating. Then is it, (5) during 
she period of dissensions, and sects, and 
lenominations, that here and there by 
his man and that man the treasure shail 
xe found: then is it, (6) during the in- 
-rease of secular knowledge, ane! eultiva- 
‘ion of the powers of the intellect, that 
merchantmen shall seek goodly pearls up 
ind down the world, and many shall find, 
rach for himself, the Pearl of Price. And 
chus we are carried on (7) through all the 
iges during which the great net has been 
sathering of every kind, to the solemn day 
of inspection and separation, which will 
‘onelnde the present state. 

53—58.] TEACHING, AND REJECTION, 
wr NazaRETH. Mark vi. 1—6. See Luke 
y. 16—29 and notes. 53, 54.] his 
»wu country, viz. Nazareth. Perhaps the 
wroceedings of ch. vili 18—ix. 34 are to 
e inserted between those two verses. In 
Wark iy. 35, the stilling of the storm and 
royage to the Gadarenes are bound to the 
ibove parables by what appears a distinct 
1ote of sequence : ‘the same day, when the 
‘ven was come” The teaching was on the 
Sabbath (Mark). 55. his brethren | 
-t isan enquiry of much interest and some 
lifficulty, who these were. After long 
xamination of the evidence on the sub- 
ect, L believe that the truth will best 
ve attained by diseneumbering the mind 
n the first place of all @ priori considera- 
ions, and traditions (which last are very 
neonsistent and uneertain), and fixing 
he attention on the simple testimony of 
Scripture itself. I will trace “ dlis bre- 
hren,” or “the brethren of the Lord,” 
hrough the various mentions of them in 
he N. T., and then state the result; placing 
tthe end of the note the principal tradi- 
ions on the subject, and the difficulties 
ttending them. (1) The expression “ Jfis 
rethren,” occurs nine times in the Gospels, 
nd once in the Acts. Of these the three 
irst are in the narratives of the coming of 
lis mother and brethren to speak with 
lim, Matt. xii. 46: Mark ii. 31: Luke 























were 


‘arpenter’s son? 1s 
and & his 


astonished, and = said, 


and these mighty 


f Luke iii. 23. 
not his John vi. 42. 


brethren, James, and geh. xii. 4. 

vill, 19: the feo nex? are the present pas- 
sage and its | in Mark vi. 8, where they 
are mentioned in connexion with His 
mother and sisters ; the four others are in 
John i. 12; vii. 3, 5, 10; in the first 
of which He and his mother and brethren 
and disciples are related to have gone down 
to Capernaum: and in the three last His 
brethren are introduced as urging Him to 
shew Himself to the world, and it is stated 
that they did not believe on Him, The 
last is in Acts i. 14, where we read that 
the Apostles ‘continued in prayer and sup- 
plication with the women, and with Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his bre- 
thren” In another place, 1 Cor, ix. 5, 
Paul mentions “the other Apostles, and 
the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas.” 
Sueh are all the places where the meaning 
is undoubted, that persons called, and being 
in some usual sense, brethren of the Lord, 
are mentioned. (Besides these the Lord, 
Himself uses the words “ my brethren,” 
Matt. xxviii. 10; John xx. 17, but appa- 
rently with a wider meaning, including at 
least the eleven Apostles inthe term, as He 
does in Matt. xii. 49, and parallels.) Now I 
would observe (a) that in all the mentions 
of them in the Gospels, exeept those in John 
vii., they are in connexion with His mo- 
ther: the same being the casein Acts 1, 14. 
(6) That it is nowhere asserted or im- 
pled that any of them were of the num- 
ber of the Twelre; but from John vii. 5, 
following upou vi. 70 (by “after these 
things,” vil. 1), they are excluded from 
that number. St. John would certainly not 
have used the words “for neither did his 
brethren beliere on him,” had any of them 
believed on Him at that time (see this 
substantiated in note there) :—and again 
in Acts i. 14, by being mentioned after 
the Apostles have been enumerated by 
name, and after the mother of Jesus, 
they are indicated at that time also to 
have been separate from the twelve, 
although, fhe certainly believing on 
Him. (¢) Their »ames, as stated here 
and in Mark vi. 3, were JacosB (JAMES), 
JOSEPH, (or JosEs), SiMoN, and Jubas, 
all of them nmong the commonest of Jew- 
ish names. Of JOSEPH (or JOSES ;—cer- 
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k Joses, and Simon, and Judas? 
they not all with us? 

henxi6. these things ? 


tainly not the Joseph Barnabas Justus of 
Acts i. 23: see ib. ver. 21) and Simon 
(not Simon Cananeus or Zelotes: see 
above) we know from Scripture nothing. 
Of the tivo others we have the following 
traces—(d) Jacos (JAMES) appears in the 
apostolic narrative as the Lord’s brother, 
Gal, i. 19: he is there called an apostle. 
This however determines nothing as to 
his having been among the Twelve (which 
is a very different matter); for Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles, Acts xiv. 
(4) 14, and Paul always calls himself such. 
See also Rom. xvi. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 7 com- 
pared with i. 1. That he is identical with 
the James of Gal. ii. 9, whom Paul men- 
tions with Cephas and John as having 
given him and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship, fourteen years after the 
visit in ch. i. 19, does not appear for 
certain, but has been pretty generally 
assumed. (See this whole subject dis- 
cussed in the Introduction to the Epistle of 
James.) (e) The JoDE who has left an 
epistle, and was brother of James, not only 
does not call himself an apostle, ver. 1 (as 
neither does James, nor indeed John him- 
self, so that this cannot be urged), but in 
ver. 17 (see note there) seems to draw 
a distinction between himself and the 
Apostles. Whether this indicates that the 
James and Jude, the authors of the Epis- 
tles, were two of these brethren of the 
Lord, is uncertain ; but it may at least be 
mentioned in the course of our enquiry. 

1 shall now state the result of that 
enquiry, which has been based on Scrip- 
ture testimony ovly. (1) That there were 
four persons known as “ His brethren,” or 
“the brethren of the Lord,” NOT OF THE 
NUMBER OF THE TWELVE. (2) That these 
persons are found in all places (with the 
above exception) where their names occur 
in the Gospels, in immediate connexion with 
Mary, the mother of the Lord. [It is a 
strange phenomenon in argument, that it 
should have been maintained by an ortho- 
dox writer, that my inference from this 
proves too much, because Joseph is here 
introduced as His father: as if a mistake 
of the Jews with regard to a supernatural 
fact, which they could not know, inva- 
lidated their cognizance of a natural fact 
which they knew full well.] (3) That not 
a word is any where dropped to prevent 
us from inferring that these brethren were 
Ilis relations iz the same literal sense as 


XIII. 56—58. 


56 And his sisters, are 


Whence then hath this man all 
57 And they » were offended !7z him. But 


K pead, Joseph : some MSS. have John. 


1 vender, at. 


we know JZis mother to have been; but 
that His own saying, where He distin- 
guishes His relations according to the flesh 
from His disciples (ch. xii. 50 and parallels), 
seems to sanction that inference. (-4) That 
nothing is said from which it can be in- 
ferred whether Joseph had been married 
before he appears in the Gospel history ; 
or again, whether these brethren were, 
according to the flesh, older or younger 
than our Lord. (5) That the silence of 
the Scripture narrative leaves it free for 
Christians to believe these to have been 
real (younger) brethren and sisters of our 
Lord, without ineurring any imputation 
of unsoundness of belief as to His miracu- 
lous conception. That such an imputation 
has been cast, is no credit to the logical 
correctness of those who have made it, 
who set down that, because this view has 
been taken by impugners of the great 
Truth just mentioned, therefore it eventu- 
ally leads, or may fairly be used towards 
the denial of it; for no attempt is made to 
shew its connexion with such a conclu- 
sion. The fact is, that the two matters, 
the miraculous conception of the Lord 
Jesus by the Holy Ghost, and the sub- 
sequent virginity of His mother, are ES- 
SENTIALLY AND ENTIRELY DISTINCT; see 
note on Matt. i. 25: see also respecting a 
supposed difficulty attending this view, 
note on John xix. 27. (11) I will now 
state the principal ¢raditionary views re- 
specting the brethren of the Lord. (1) 
That they were all sons of Alpheus (or 
Clopas) and Mary the sister of the mother 
of our Lord; and so cousins of Jesus, 
and called agreeably to Jewish usage His 
brothers. This is the view taken in a 
remarkable fragment of Papias, adopted 
by Jerome, and very generally received in 
ancient and modern times. But it seems 
to me that a comparison of the Scripture 
testimonies cited above will prove it un. 
tenable. One at least of the sons of this 
Alpheus was an apostle, of the number of 
the twelve, viz. James the son of Alpheus 
(see all the lists, on ch. x. 3); which (see 
above) would earclude him from the num: 
ber of the brethren of the Lord. But ever 
if one of the four could be thus detachec 
(which, from John vii. 5, I cannot believe) 
it is generally assumed that “Judas 9 
Jaines”’ (so in the Greek) (see Luke’s twe 
lists as above) is Jude the brother o 
James; and if so, this would be azothe: 
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resus suid unto them, 
Deh Ss 


ame of Jesus, 
he Baptist ; 


7 and 


on of Alphiens, and another subtraction 
rom the number who did not believe on 
tim. Again Matthew (see nete on Matt. 
x. 9), if identical with Levi (Mark ii. 14), 
vas another sor of Alpheus; which 
vould make a fifth brother, and leave 
herefore, out of fire, three believing on 
Tim at the time when it was said, “neither 
lid his brethren believe ov Him.’ This 
jew besides labours wader the difficulty 
vising from these brethren accompanying 
nd being found in connexion with Mary 
he mother of our Lord, whereas through- 
mut that time their own mother was living. 
Che way in which the assertors of this 
tiew explain John vil. 5, is either by sup- 
osing that all the brethren are not there 
mplied, or that all are not Aeve mentioned ; 
oth suppositions, it seems to me, very 
inlikely (compare e. g. John’s minute 
lecuracy where an exception was to be 
nade, ch. vi. 23, 24). (2) That they were 
hildven of Joseph by a fovriner marriage 
or even by a later one with Mary wife of 
lopas, to raise up seed to his dead brother, 
—as Clopas is said to have been: but this 
reeds uo refutation). This view was taken 
yy several early Fathers, and mentioned 
ov Origen, who says respecting it, “ those 
cho maintain this, wisk to uphold the per- 
retnal virginity of Mary.’ This however, 
while dy no means impossible, and in some 
‘espects agrecing with the apparent posi- 
sion of these brothers as older (according 
0 the flesh) than the Lord (John vii. 3), 
las no countenance whatever in Scripture, 
ather in their being called sons of any 
ather woman, or in any distinet mention 
of Joseph as their father, which surely in 
his case would be required. (IIT) On 
he @ priori cowsiderations which have 
nfluenced opinions on this matter, see note 
yo Matt. i. 25; and on the fraditional 
iferature, see the referenees given in my 
areek Testament. Neander brings out 
he importance cf the view which | have 
bove, under (1), endeavoured to justify, 
aisshewing that the aceount of the miracu- 
ous conception is not mythical, in which 
zase all would have been arranged to suit 
he views of virginity from which it had 
arisen,—but strictly historical, found as it 


MATTHEW. 


iA prophet is not without honour, 
ave in his own country, and in dus own house. 
id not many nughty works there because of their unbelief. 
TAt that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the 
said unto his servants, 
m/e jis risen from the dead ; 
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i Luke iv. 24 
John iv. dk 


5 And he 


This is John 
and. therefore 


M yender, he himself. 


is with no such arrangements or limitations, 

58.| did not; could not do, Mark 
vi. 5, where see note, On the identity, or 
not, of this preaching at Nazareth with 
that related much earlier by Luke iv. 16 
sq., see note there. 

Ciar. XIV. 1—12.] Ierop nears or 
THE FAME OF JEstUs. PARENTHETICAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE DEATIL OF JONN THE 
Barrist. Mark vi. 14—29. Luke ix. 7 
—9%, who does not relate the death of John. 

1.) This Herod was Herod ANTIPAs, 
son of Herod the Great, by Malthacé, a Sa- 
mmaritan wonan,—and own brotherof Arche- 
laus. The portion of the kingdom allotted 
to him by the second will of his father (in 
the first he was left as king) was the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Perma (Jos. Antt. 
xvii. 8. 1). He married the daughter of 
the Arabian king Aretas; bnt having 
during a visit to his half-brother IHerod 
Philip (not the tetrarch of that name, but 
another son of Hered the Great, disin- 
herited by his father) beeome enamoured 
of his wife Herodias, he prevailed on her 
to leave her husband, and live with him. 
(See below, on ver. 4.) This step, aecom- 
panied as it was with a stipulation of 
putting away the daughter of Aretas, 
involved him’ in a war with his father-in- 
law, which however did not break out till 
a year before the death of Tiberius (a4.p. 
37, U.c. 790), and in which he was totally 
defeated and his army destroyed by Aretus ; 
a divine vengeance, aceording to the Jews 
as reported by Joseplius, for the death ot’ 
Jolin the Baptist. Heand Merodias after- 
wards went to Rome at the beginning of 
Caligula’s reign, to complain of the assump- 
tion of the title of king by Agrippa his 
nephew, son of Aristobulus; but Caligula 
having heard the claims of both, banished 


Antipas and Heroias to Lyons in Ganl, 
whenee he was afterwards removed to 


Spain, and there died. The following 
events apparently took place at Machierus, 
a frontier fortress between Persea and 
Arabia: see below on ver. 10. It was 
the fame of the preaching and miracles of 
the Twelve, on their ie of which 
Herod hear ce leobalile 1 conjunetion 
with the works of Christ see parallel 
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a Lev. xviii. 16: 
xx. 21, 


b ch, xxi. £6. 


ST. MATTHEW. XIV3 
2 mighty works do shew forth themselves in him. 3 For 
Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him, and put 
him in prison for Herodias’ sake, his brother ° (PAzZzp)’s wife. 
4 Por John said unto him, *It is not lawful for thee to 
have her. 5 And when he would have put him to death, 
he feared the multitude, » because they counted him as a 
prophet. 6 But when Herod’s birthday was kept, the 
daughter of Herodias danced before them, and pleased 


Herod. 


her whatsoever she would ask. 


7 Whereupon he promised with an oath to give 


8 And she, being before 


instructed of her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s 


head in a Pcharger. 


9 And the king was sorry: never- 


theless for the oath’s sake, and them which sat with him 


at meat, he commanded it to be given her. 


10 And he 


2 oy, the powers work mightily in him. 


© omit. 


place in Mark. 2.] he himself is 
emphatie; equivalent in English to “7? és 
he and no other, that” In Luke 
ix. 7 it is said that Herod was perplexed 
because tt was said of some that John was 
risen from the dead. There is no incon- 
sisteney in these aeceounts: the report 
originated with others: but if Herod was 
perplexed concerning it, he, in the terrors 
of a guilty conscience, doubtless gave ut- 
teranee to these words himself. There is 
no evidenee that Herod was a Sadducee, 
or a disbeliever in the resurrection as 
then held by the Pharisees. See also 
note on Mark viii. 14. There is no 
allusion here to the transmigration of 
souls, but to the veritable bodily resur- 
rection, and supposed greater power ac- 
quired by having passed through death. 
This is an ineidental confirmation of John 
x. 41, where we read that John wrought 
no miracle while living. 4.] The 
marriage was unlawful for these three 
reasons: (1) The former husband of He- 
rodias, Philip, was still living. This is 
expressly asserted by Josephus. (2) The 
former wife of Antipas was still living, 
and fled to her father Aretas on hearing of 
his intention to marry Herodias. (8) Aa- 
tipas and Herodias were already related 
to one another within the forbidden degrees 
of consanguinity. For she was daughter 
of Aristobulus, the brother of Antipas and 
Philip. 5.| This verse is further 
expanded in Mark vi. 20, which see. 
Josephus, not being aware of any other 
grounds for his imprisonment, alleges 
purely politieal ones, that Herod was afraid 


P ie. a large dish. 


lest John’s power of persuading the people 
might be turned to seditious purposes. 

6. birthday] Some hold that the word here 
means the feast of Herod’s accession : but 
they give no proof that it ever had sucha 
meaning. A great feast was given to the no- 
bility of Galilee, Mark vi. 21. The damsel’s 
name was Salome, daughter of Herodias by 
her former husband Philip. She afterwards 
married her uncle Philip, tetrarch of Itureea 
and Traehonitis : and he dying childless, she 
became the wife of her cousin Aristobulus 
son of Herod, king of Chaleis, by whom 
she had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, and 
Aristobulus. The dance was probably 
a pantomimie dance. 9.] the king” 
was a title which Herod never properly 
possessed. Subsequently to this event, 
Herodias prevailed on him to go to Rome 
to get the title, which had been granted 
to his nephew Agrippa. He was opposed 
by the emissaries of Agrippa, and was 
exiled to Lugdunum. Herod was grieved, 
because he heard John gladly (Mark vi. 20), 
and from policy did not wish to put him 
to death on so slight a cause. This is not 
inconsistent with his wishing to put him to. 
death : his estimate of John was wavering | 
and undeeided, and he was annoyed at the 
decision being taken out of his hands by a | 
demand, complianee with which would be | 
irrevocable. 19.] It appears from the ~ 
damisel’s expression give me here, and this | 
verse, that the feast was held either at. 
Macherus or at no great distance from it. | 
Antipas had a palace near; but he was not - 
there on account of the war with Aretas,— ' 
see above. 


s— 19. 












she broueht it to her mother. 


Jesus. 


sick, 


and two fishes. 
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183—21.] FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOU- 
sanD. Mark vi.830—H. Lukeix. 1O—17. 
cer vi. 1—18, where also see notes. 

13.] There is some difficulty here in con- 
seiving how the narration is to proceed 
continuously. The death of the Baptist is 
svidently retrospectively and parentheti- 
rally inserted ; and yet the retirement of 
our Lord in this verse seems to be the im- 
nediate consequence of his hearing of that 
decurrence. But this may well have been 
30: for (1) the disciples of John would be 
some days in bringing the news from Ma- 
therus to Capernaum, and the report 
nentioned in ver. 1 inight reach Herod 
neantime ; (2) the expression with which 
shat report is introduced, “Ad that time,” 
extends it over a considerable space of 
time; and (3) the message which the 
disciples of John brought to our Lord 
might have included both particulars, the 
death of their Master, and the saying of 
Herod respecting Himself. He went 
across the Jake (John vi. 1) into a desert 
place belonging to the city called Beth- 
saida (Lukeix. 10). His retirement (Luke, 
ibid., and Mark vi. 30) was connected also 
with the return of the Twelve from their 
mission: compare the full and affecting 
account of the whole transaction in Mark 
vi. 30—35. 14.| went forth, from 
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ent, and beheaded John in the prison. 


Allages, and buy themselves victuals. 


J09 


YW And his head 


was brought ina charger, and given to the damsel: and 
12 And his disciples came, 
nd took up the body, and buried it, and went and told 


) Be When Jesus heard of it, he departed thence by ship ch. x.2: sii. 
mto a desert place apart: and when the people had heard 

thereof, they followed him on foot out of the cities. 1! And 

Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and 4 was ach. is. 20. 
moved with compassion toward them, and he healed their 

1 And when it was evening, his disciples came to 

um, saying, This is a desert place, and the time is now 

vast; send the multitude away, that they may go into the 


16 But Jesus said 


anto them, They need not depart; give ye them to eat. 


DS 


7 And they say unto him, We have here but five loaves, 
1S He said, Brine them hither to me. 
9 And he commanded the multitude to sit down on the 
srass, and took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and 
ooking up to heaven, *he blessed, and brake, and gave ech.sv.35 


4 je. a large dish. 


His place of retirement. 15.] This 
evening was the first evening, the decline 
of the day, about 3 p.m.; the evening, in 
ver. 23, atter the miracle, was late in the 
night, the time is now past] i.c. the 
time of the day is now late. 

16, 17.] give ye them to eat, which is 
common to the three first Evangelists, is 
considerably expanded in the more de- 
tailed account of John, ver. 3—7; it was 
Andrew who spoke in ver, 17, and the tive 
loaves and two fishes were brought by a 
lad: John vi. 8, 9. They were barley 
loaves and (salt) fish ; ibid. And we have 
(perhaps, but see note there) the vast 
concourse aceounted for in John by the 
fact that the Passover was at hand, and 
so they were collected on their journey to 
Jerusalem. See a very similar iira- 
cle in 2 Kings iv. 42—14; only then there 
were twenty barley loaves and an hundred 
men. See also Numbers xi. 21, 22. 

19. blessed] St. Luke supplies “hem,” i.e. 
the loaves and fishes: St. John has for it 
gave thanks. Both are one. The thanks 
to heaven is the blessing on the meat. ‘This 
miracle was one of symbolic meaning for 
the Twelve, who had just returned from 
their mission, as pointing to the “freely 
ye received, freely gire” of ch. x. 8 ina 
higher sense than they then could have 


XIV. 20—36; 


the loaves to his disciples, and the disciples to the multi- 
20 And they did all eat, and were filled: and they 
took up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets 
21 And they that had eaten were about five thousand 


22 And straightway 'Jesvs_ constrained his disciples to 
get into §« ship, and to go before him unto the other side, 
23 And when he had 
sent the multitudes away, he went up into '@ mountain 
apart to pray: and when the evening was come, he was 
24 But the ship was now in the midst of the 
sea, tossed with waves: for the wind was contrary. *° And 
in the fourth watch of the mght ¥/esvs went unto them; 
26 And when the disciples saw him 
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tude. 
full. 
men, beside women and children. 
while he sent the multitudes away. 
there alone. 
walking on the sea. 

f Job ix. §. 


‘walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is V@ 
spirit; and they eried out for fear. *7 But straightway 
w Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good cheer; it is 1; 


be not afraid. 


t read, he. 
t render, the. 


V render, AN apparition : Jiteraily, a phantasm. 


understood it:—but see the symbolic im- 
port of the miracle treated im the notes to 
John vi. Meyer well remarks, that 
the process of the miracle is thus to be 
conceived:—the Lord blessed, and gave 
the loaves and fishes to the disciples, as 
they were; and then, during their distri- 
bation of them, the miraculous increase 
took place, so that they broke and distri- 
buted enongh for all. The cophinus 
(which is the word here rendered Lasket) 
was the usual accompaniment of the Jew: 
see quotation from Juvenal in my Gr. 
Test. Reland supposes that the basket 
was to carry their own meats on a journey, 
for fear of pollution by eating those of the 
Gentiles, 21.] beside women and 
children is peculiar to Matt., although 
this might have been inferred from men 
being mentioned in the other three Evan- 
gelists. See note on John vi. 10. 
22—23.] JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA. 
Mark vi. 45—52. (Luke omits this in- 
cident.) Jolin vi, 16—21. The conviction 
of the people after the foregoing miracle 
was, that Jesus was the Messiah; and 
their disposition, to take Him by force, 
and make Hima king. See John vi. 14, 
15. For this reason he constrained His 
disciples to leave Him, because they were 


28 And Peter answered him and said, Lord, 
if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. 


79 And 


§ ender, the. 
U read, he. 
W or, he. 


but too anxious to second this wish of the 
multitude; and ¢heiv dismissal was there- 
fore an important step towards the other. 
22.| Mark adds “to Bethsaida,” John 
“to Capernaum:” for the Bethsaida, the 
city of Philip and Andrew and Peter, was 
distinct from Bethsaida Julias, in whose 
neighbourhood the miracle took place,— 
and in the direction of Capernaum. 
25.] The fourth watch according to the 
Roman calculation, which was by this 
time common among the Jews (who them- 
selves divided the night into three parts or 
watches). This would be,—near the vernal 
equinox, which this was,— between three 
and six in the morning. The words walke 
ing on the sea are common to the three 
Evangelists, and can have no other mean- 
ing here, than that the Lord walked 
bodily on the surface of the water. In 
Job. ix. 8 we read of the Almighty, “ Vhich 
alone spreadeth out the heavens, and 
treadeth upon the waves of the sea.” 
Mark adds “and would have passed by 
them: John, “ and drawing nigh unto the 
ship.’ See notes on Jolin. 28.| This 
narrative respecting Peter is peculiar to 
Matthew. It is in very strict accordance 
with his warm and confident character, 
and has been called almost a ‘rehearsal’ of 


V. I—3. 






























ie said, Come. 
1¢ ship, he walked on the v 


vhen he s 
amediately 


idst thou doubt ? 
hip, the wind ceased. 


son of God. 


ind of Gennesaret. 


f lis garment : 
ectly whole. 
KY, 


vere of Jerusalem, saying, 


and §as many 


7 


sands when they eat bread. 


nis denial afterwards. 
e most pointed and striking revelations 
vhich we have of the nature and aualogy 
f faith; and a notable example of the 
ower of the higher spiritual state of man 
wer the inferior laws of matter, so often 
wrought forward by our Lord. See ch. 
il. "20; xxi. 21. 32.) John (vi. 21) 
dds “and immediately the ship was at 
he land whither they went ?’—see note 
here. 33.] These persons were pro- 
ably the erew of the ship, and distinet 
rom Me disciples. On Son of God, see 
ch. iv. It is the first time that our 
sord is care so by men in the three 
irst Gospels. See ch. iii. 175 iv. 33 vil. 
9: and John i, 34, 50. This feeling 
f amazement and reverenee pervaded the 
lisciples also: see the strong expressions 
f Mark vi, 52, 

$4—36.] Mark vi. 53—56. Gennesar or 
Fennesaret, a district from which the lake 
vas also oceasionally so ealled, extended 
long its western shore. Josephus gives a 
slowing description of the beauty and fer- 
llity of this plain, Jewish Wars, iii. 10. 7. 
At its northern end was Capernanm, near 
vhich our Lord landed, as would appear 
‘rom John vi. 24, 25. 36.] On hem, 


| 
: 
' 
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saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid ; 
inning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me, 31 
| Jesus stretehed forth his hand, 
im, and said unto lim, O thou of little faith, wherefore 


It contains one of 


ame and worshipped him, saying, Of a truth thou art the 
* And when they were gone over, they came into the 
ad knowledge of him, they sent out into all that country 


pend about, anil Grotelle unto him all that were diseased ; 
Sand besought hin that they meht only touch the len 


lil 
And when Peter was come down out. of 
miter, to go to Jesus. 9 But 
and he- 
And 
and caught 
382 And when they were come into the 
33'Then they that were in the ship 
385 And when the men of that place 

as tonched were made per- #. ix» 


Acts xix. 12. 


1'Then came to Jesus seribes and Pharisees, which 
* Why do thy disciples trans- 
rress *the tradition of the elders? for they wash not their acotiis. 
3 But he answered and 
aid unto them, Why do ye also transeress the command- 


see note on eh. ix. 20. 

Cuap, XV. 1—20.] Discotrse con- 
CERNING EATING WITH UNWASHED 
nanps. Mark vil. 1—23. From Mark 
it appears that these Scribes and Pharisees 
had come expressly fron Jerusalem to 
watch our Lord : most probably after that 
Passover whieh was nigh at the time of 
feeding the tive thousand, John vi. 4. 

2.) The Jews attaehed more importance 
to the traditionary exposition than to the 
Seripture text itself. They compared the 
written word to water; the traditionary 
exposition to the wine which must be 
mingled with it. The duty of washing 
before meat is not inculcated in the ae 
hut only in the traditions of the Scribes. 
So rigidly did the Jews observe it, that 
Rabbi Akiba, being imprisoned, and having 
water scareely sufficient to sustain life 
given him, preferred dying of thirst to 
eating withont washing his hands. 

The ald one here, as in Heb. xi. 2, must 
he tuken to mean the ancients. See ref. 
Heb. 3. ye also] The also implies 
that there was a transgression also on their 
part—acknowledging that on the part of 
the disciples. the commandment of 
God} A remarkable testimony from our 
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b Exod. xx. 12. 
Lev. xix. 3. 
Deut. v. 16. 
Prov. ee 
22. Eph. v 


e Exod. xxi. 17. 


Lev. xx. 9. 
Deut. xxvii. 


16. Prov. xx. 


20: xxx. 17. 


d Isa. xxix. 13. 
Ezex. xxxiii. 
81. 


e Isa. xxix. 13. 
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ment of God ¥* 4y your tradition? * For God commanded, 
saying, » Honour thy father and mother: and, ° He that 
—eurseth father or mother, let him die the death. 5 But 
ye say, Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, 
y It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; 
Sand honour not his father or his mother, he shalt be free, 
Thus have ye made the commandment of God of none 
effect 24y your tradition. 7 Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying, §*This people [*draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth, and| honoureth me with their 
lips; but their heart is far from me. 9% But in vain they 
do worship me, ® teaching for doctrines the commandments 


Col, ii, 18— 


22. Tit.i.14. of men 


f Acts x. 15. 
Rom. xiv. 


Tit. i. 15. 


them, Hear, and understand: 
into the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh out 
of the mouth, this defileth a man. 


10 And he ealled the multitude, and said unto 


Nf Not that which goeth 


12 Then came his dis-. 


ciples, and said unto him, Knowest thou that the Pharisees 


were offended, after they heard this saying? 
8 Every plant, which my heavenly 


gJomnxy.2 answered and said, 


1 Cor. ili, 12. 


Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up. 


sake of. 


X vender, for the 


13 But he 


14 Tet them 


Y render, That wherein thou mightest have been benefited by me, 


isa gift [to God] : 
mother. 


Lord to the divine origin of the Mosaic 
law: not merely of the Decalogue, as such, 
for the second command quoted is not in 
the Decalogue, and it is to be observed 
that where the text has God commanded, 
Mark (vii. 10) has Moses said. 5. ] 
Lightfoot on this verse shews that the ex- 
pression cited by our Lord did not always 
bind the utterer to consecrate his pro- 
perty to religious uses, but was by its 
mere utterance sufficient to absolve him 
from the duty of earing for his parents : 
see further on the word Corban in Mark 
vii. 11. The construction of this and the 
following verse is: But ye say, Whosoever 
shall say to his father or mother, That 
from which thou mightest have heen 
benefited by me, is an offering (conse- 
crated to God; see above) ... . (under- 
stand, is free). [And] such an one will 
certainly not honour his [father or his 
mother ]. Of course the latter member 
of the sentence is our Lord’s saying, not 
that of the Pharisees. 8.] The por- 
tion of Isaiah from which this citation is 
made (ch. xxiv. —xxxv.) sets forth, in alter- 
nate threatenings aud promises, the punish- 


[he is free, | and shall not honour his father or his 
2 reader, for the sake of. 


® omit. 


ment of the mere nominal Israel, and the. 
salvation of the true Israel of God. And, 
as so often in the prophetic word, its 
threats and promises are for all times of, 
the Church ;—the particular event then 
foretold being but one fulfilment of those, 
deeper and more general declarations of: 
God, which shall be ever having their suc-, 
cessive illustrations in His dealings with 
men. 10.] ‘He leaves the Scribes: 
and Pharisees, as incorrigible, and already. 
silenced and put to shame, and turns His 
discourse to the multitude as more worthy, 
of being addressed.” Euthymius. 

12. ] This took place after our Lord had 
entered the house and was apart from the 
multitude: see Mark ver. 17. this; 
(literally the) saying] the saying addressed 
to the multitude in ver. 11. 13.| The 
plant is the teaching of the Pharisees, alto-! 
gether of human, and not of divine plant- 
ing. That this is so, is clear by “let them 
alone” following, and by the analogy of 
our Lord’s parabolic symbolism, in which! 
seed, plant, &e., are compared to doctrine, | 
which however in its growth becomes iden-| 
tified with, and impersonated by, its reci-] 
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one: 'they be blind leaders of the blind. And if the yi: 
ind lead the blind, both shall fall into the diteh. 1° Then deere 
iswered Peter and said unto him, Declare unto us this 
wable. 16 And bJesvs said, i Are ye also yet without ich xis. 
iderstanding ? 17 Do not ye yet understand, that * what- 1 cor. vis. 
ever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, and 

“ast out into the ¢ draught ? 
-oeeed out of the mouth come forth from the heart; and 
19m or out of the heart proceed ™Gen,vi 5: 


IS But those things which 1 James iii.6. 


ey defile the man. 


viii. 21. 
: ? ; - Rag tee Prov. vi. 14. 
il thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false seriviiw. 


itness, blasphemies: 79 these are the thimgs wich defile 
man: but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a 
an. 

21 Then Jesus went thence, and departed into the 4 coasts 
"Tyre and Sidon. ** And, behold, &a@ woman of Canaan 
me out of the same coasts, and eried f unto him, saying, 
‘ave merey on me, O Lord, thou son of David; my 


D yead, he. 


¢ je, the sink, or sewer. 


a en der, part s. 


§@ yender, 2 Canaanitish woman of those districts came out. 


' f omit. 


ents and disseminators. See this ilus- 
ated in notes on the parable of the sower, 
). xiii. On this verse see Jolin xv. 1, 2. 
15.| The saying in ver. 11, which 
clearly the subject of the question, was 
‘t strictly a parable, but a plain declara- 
on; so that either Peter foo’ it for a 
lrable,—or the word must be taken in 
; wider sense of ‘an hard saying.’ Stier 
jinks that their questioning as to the 
eaning of parables in ch, xili, had habi- 
ated them to asking for explanations in 
is form. 16.] The saying in ver. 11 
as spoken for the multitude, who were 
horted “ Hear and understand :? much 
ore then ought the disciples to have un- 
rstood it. 17.] “The month, through 
nich, as Plato said, mortal things go in, 
it immortal things go out. For there 
» in meats and drinks, the perishable 
od of the perishable body: but there go 
rth words, the immortal laws of the im- 
rtal soul, by which the life of the reascn 
directed.”” Philo. 

21—28.) THe CANAANITISH WOMAN, 
ark vii. 24—30: omitted by Luke. It 
} not quite clear whether our Lord actu- 
ly passed the frontier into the land of 
fe heathen, or merely was ox the frontier. 
qe usage of “into the parts” in Matthew 
vours the former supposition: see ch. ii. 
2; xvi. 18; also for coasts, ch. ii. 16; iv. 
33 vill. 34. Exod. xvi. 85, ‘to the bor- 
Vou. I. 















ders of Canaan,’ has been quoted as sup- 
porting the other view; but the usage of 
our Evangelist himself seems to carry 
greater weight. And the question is not 
one of importance; for onr Lord did not 
go to teach or to heal, but, as it would 
appear, to avoid the present indignation of 
the Pharisees. Mark’s account cer- 
tainly implies that the woman was in the 
same place where onr Lord was wishing 
to be hid, and could not. 22, a 
Canaanitish woman of those districts 
came out] i.c. from her bonse, or town, or 
village. They were going by the way, see 
ver. 23. ‘Yhe inhabitants of these parts 
are called Canaanites, Num. xiii. 29; Judg. 
i. 30, 32, 33; Exod. vi. 15; Josh.v. 1. St. 
Mark calls her “@ Greek,” i.e. a heathen 
by religion, and “a Syro-Phenician by 
nation :” and deseribes her only as having 
come to our Lord iv the house. But by 
the account in our text, she had been 
crying after the Lord and the disciples by 
the way previously; and St. Mark’s aecount 
must be understood to begin at ver. 25. 
From Mark iii. 8, Luke vi. 17, we learn 
that the fame of our Lord had been spread 
in these parts, and multitudes from thence 
had come to Him for healing. It was not 
this woman’s dwelling-place, but her de- 
seent, which placed the bar between her 
and our Lord’s ministrations, The expres- 
sion “ Son of David” shews her acquaint- 
I 
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daughter is grievously vexed with a devil. 8 But he 
answered her not a word. And his disciples came and 
besought him, saying, Send her away; for she crieth after 

neh.x.56. us, 2 But he answered and said, "I am not sent but unte 

hom nic: the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 75 Then came she 
a and worshipped him, saying, Lord, help me. *6 But he 

answered and said, It is not meet to take the children’s 
ogkuiee, bread, and to cast it to °8 dogs. *7 And she said, Truth 


Lord: 4 yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 4 ¢ea 
masters’ table. 8 Then Jesus answered and said unto her 
O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thot 
wilt. And her daughter was made whole from that very 
hour. °9 And Jesus departed from thence, and came nigt 
unto the sea of Galilee; and went up into ¥ a mountain 


p Isa, xxxv. 5, 


Isa. xxxv.5, and sat down there. 


& render, the dogs. 


30 P And great multitudes came unt 


h render, for even. 


i render, Sor perspicuity, the table of their masters. 
K render, the. 


ance with Jewish expressions and expecta- 
tions; but the whole narrative is against 
the supposition, that she may have been 
a proselyte of the gate. 23.] The 
yeason alleged by the disciples must be 
coupled with our Lord’s unwillingness to 
be known, stated by St. Mark (vii. 24), 
and means, ‘she will draw the atten- 
tion of all upon us. Send her away 
does not necessarily imply granting her 
request, nor the contrary; but simply 
dismiss her, leaving the method to our 
Lord Himself. 24.|] See ch. x. 5. 
Such was the purpose of our Lord’s per- 
sonal ministry; yet even that was occa- 
sionally broken by such incidents as this. 
The ‘fountain sealed” sometimes broke its 
banks, in token of the rich flood of grace 
which should follow. See Rom. xv. 8. 
25.| came she, i.e. into the house 
where our Lord was. See Mark vii. 24. 
26. dogs] literally, little cogs. 
No contempt is indicated by the dimi- 
nutive, still less any allusion to the 
daughter of the woman: the word is com- 
monly used of fame dogs, as diminutives 
frequently express familiarity. 
27.| The sense of the original is not given 
by ‘yet’ in the EK. V. The woman, in her 
humility, @ecepts the appellation which 
our Lord gives her, and grounds her plea 
upon an inference from it. Her words 
also have a reference to “let the children 
first be filled,” expressed by Mark vii. 27. 
It is, Yea, Lord: for even the dogs eat: 
or, for the dogs too eat. Our Lord, in the 


use of the familiar diminutive, has ex 
pressed not the wzcleanness of the dog s 
much, as his a¢fachment to and dependene 
on the human family: she lays hold o1 
this favourable point and makes it he 
own, ‘If we are dogs, then may we far 
as such ;—be fed with the crumbs of Ty 
mercy. She was, as it were, under th 
edge of the table—close on the confines o 
Israel’s feast. Some say that the crumb 
are the pieces of bread on which the hand 
were wiped ; but the “ehich fall” look 
more like accidental falling, aud the Greel 
word better expresses minute crumbs 
28.| In Mark, “ For this saying 

go thy way.’ The greatness of th 
woman’s faith consisted in this, that it 
spite of all discouragements she continues 
her plea; and not only so, but acceptiny 
and laying to her account all adverse cir 
cumstances, she ont of them made reason 
for urging her request. St. Mark give 
the additional circumstance, that on re 
turning to her house she found the devi 
gone out, and her daughter lying on tbh 
bed. ‘ 
29—39.] HEALING BY THE SEA 0} 
GALILEE. Peculiar to Matthew (see Mar! 
vi. 31—37). FEEDING OF THE FOU) 
THOUSAND. Mark viii. 1—10. | 
29.| the mountain is the high land o; 
the coast of the lake, not any particula 
mountain. From this account it is uncer 
tain to which side of the lake our Lor 
came; from Mark vii. 31 we learn tha 
it was to the eastern side, through th 


































—36. 


ev Glorified the God of Israel. 


iy. 


multitude 7 
aves have ve? 
ches. 
i the ground. 


st of the coasts of Decapolis. 

.} The maimed are properly persons 
timed in the hands. The word is also 
metimes used of the feet. The meaning 
ed not be, that a eanting member was 
pplied to these persons ; but that a de- 
ity, such as that arising from paralysis 
-wound, was healed. cast them 
n, not in neglect, but from haste and 
alry. 31.] St. Mark (vii. 832—37) 
“es an instance of dumb speaking. 

fe God of Israel] Perhaps this last word 
added as an expression of the joy of the 
eiples themselves, who contrasted the 
‘mess and abundance of the acts of merey 
v before them, with the instance which 
y had just seen of the difficulty with 
ich the faith of a Gentile had prevailed 
obtain help. 32.} The modern 
‘rman interpreters assume the identity 
this miracle with that narrated in ch. xiv. 
ff. If this be so, then our Evangelists 
ist have fxvented the speech attributed to 
Lord in eh. xvi. 9, 10. But, as Ebrard 
stly remarks, every circumstance which 
Id vary, does vary, in the two accounts. 
e situation in the wilderness, the kind 
food at hand, the blessing and breaking, 
d distributing by means of the disciples, 
se are common to the two accounts, and 
tre likely to be so: but ere the matter 
introduced by our Lord Himself with 
expression of pity for the multitudes 
no had continued with Him three days: 
re also the provision is greater, the num- 
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m, having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, 
auimed, and many others, and cast them down at Jesus’ 
t; and he healed them: 3! insomuch that the multitude 
ndered, when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed 
be whole, the Jame to walk, and the blind to see: and 


82 Then Jesus called his disciples unto him, and said, I 

hve compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

th me now three days, and have nothing to eat: and I 

wild vot send them away fasting, lest they fait in the 

33.4 And his disciples say unto him, Whence should 42 Xives iv. 
> have so much bread mm the wilderness, as to fill so @reat 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, How many 

And they said, Seven, and a few httle 

85 And he commanded the multitude to sit down 

36 And The took the seven loaves and the reh xiv.ie. 
bhes, and § gave thanks, and brake them, and gave to his 51 5a. ix.15. 


wuke xxii. 19, 


1 pender, am not willing to. 


bers are less than on the former oceasion. 
But there is one small token of authenticity 
whieh marks these two accounts as refer- 
ring to two distinct events, even had we 
not such direct testimony as that of ch. 
xvi. 9,10. It is, that whereas the baskets 
in whieh the fragments were collected on 
the other oecasion are ealled by all four 
Evangelists copAini, those used for that 
purpose after this miracle are in both Matt. 
and Mark spyrides. And when our Lord 
refers to the two miraeles, the same dis- 
tinction is observed ; a particularity whieh 
could not have arisen except as pointing to 
a matter of fact, that, whatever the dis- 
tinction be, which is uncertain, different 
kinds of baskets were used on the two 
oceasions. Perhaps the strangest reason 
for supposing the two identieal is an 
imagined difficulty in the question of the 
disciples, “ Whence should we have” &e., 
so soon after the former miraele; as if the 
same slowness to believe and trust in 
divine power were not repeatedly found 
among men, and instaneed in Seripture 
itself ;—eompare Exod. xvi. 13 with Num. 
xi. 21, 22: and read in Exod. xvii. 1—7 
the murmurings of the Israclites imme- 
diately after their deliverance at the Red 
And even could we recognize this 
asa difficulty, it is not necessarily implied 
in the text. Our Lord puts the matter to 
them as a question, without the slightest 
intimation of His intention to supply the 
want supernaturally. They make answer 
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disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. 
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XV. 37—3@ 
37 And they 


did all eat, and were filled: and they took up of the broken 


meat that was left seven baskets full. 


38 And they that 


did eat were four thousand men, beside women and chil- 


dren. 


89 And he sent away the multitude, and took ship, 


and came into the coasts of ™ Magdala. 


ach. xii. 38. 
Por 22, 


XVI. 1 The # Pharisees also with the Sadducees came, 


and tempting desired him that he would shew them a sign 


from heaven. 


* He answered and said unto them, [2 When 


it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather: for the sky 


is red. 


3 And in the morning, It will be foul weather to 
day: for the sky is red and lowering. 


O ye hypocrites, 


ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ve not discern 


the signs of the times ?] 


4 A wicked and adulterous gene- 


m ead, Magadan. 
0 omitted in some of the oldest authorities : see the similar place, ch, xii. 38. 


in the same spirit, without venturing (as 
indeed it would have been most unbecom- 
ing in them to do, see John ii. 8, 4) to sug- 
gest the working of a miracle. 

37.] The basket here spoken of (spyris) 
was large enough to contain a man’s body, 
as Paul was let down in one from the wall 
of Damascus, Acts ix. 25. Greswell sup- 
poses that they may have been used to sleep 
in, during the stay in the desert. 

39.] Of Magadan nothing is known. 
Lightfoot shews Jagdaia to have been 
only a Sabbath-day’s journey from Cham- 
nath Gadara on the Jordan, and on the 
east side of the lake: but probably he is 
mistaken, for most travellers place it about 
three miles from Tiberias, on the west side 
of the lake, where is now a village named 
Madschel. Dalmanutha, mentioned by St. 
Mark (viii. 10), seems to have been a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood. 

Cuap. XVI. 1—4.] REQUEST FOR a 
SIGN FROM HEAVEN. Mark viii. 11—13, 
but much abridged. See also Luke xii. 54 
and notes. 1.] See notes at ch. xii, 
38. There is no ground for supposing 
that this narrative refers to the same 
event as that. What can be more natural 
than that the adversaries of our Lord 
should have met His miracles again and 
again with this demand of a sign from 
heaven? Yor in the Jewish superstition 
it was held that demons and false gods 
could give signs on earth, but only the 
true God signs from heaven. In the 
apocryphal Epistle of Jeremiah, ver. 67, 
we read of the gods of the heathen, 
““ Netther can they shew signs in the 


heavens among the heathen ....” And 
for such a notion they alleged the bread 
from heaven given by Moses (see John vi. 
31), the staying of the sun by Joshua 
(Josh. x. 12), the thunder and rain by 
Samuel (1 Sam. xii. 17, compare Jer. xiv. 
22), and Elijah (James v. 17, 18). And 
thus we find that immediately after the 
first miraculous feeding the same demand 
was made, John vi. 30, and answered by 
the declaration of our Lord that He was 
the true bread from heaven. And what 
more natural likewise, than that our Lord 
should have uniformly met the demand hy 
the same answer,—the sign of Jonas, one 
so calculated to bafile His enemies and 
hereafter to fix the attention of His dis: 
ciples? Here however that answer is ac 
companied by other rebukes sufficiently 
distinctive. It was now probably the 
evening (see Mark viii. 10, “ straightway”’), 
and our Lord was looking on the glow in 
the west which suggested the remark in 
ver. 2. On the practice of the Jews to 
demand a sign, see 1 Cor. i. 22. 

2.) Mark viii. 12 adds “ He sighed deeply 
in his spirit... ,” omitting however 
the sentences following. The Jews wert 
much given to prognosticating the rains, 
&c. of the coming season in each year. 
3.] of the times, generally. The Jews 
had been, and were, most blind to the 
signs of the times, at all the great crises 
of their history ;—and also particularly te 
the times in which they were then living, 
The sceptre had departed from Judah, the 
lawgiver no longer came forth from 
between his feet, the prophetic weeks of 
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ation secketh after a sign; and there shall no sign’ be 
liven unto it, but the sien of [9 he prophet] Jonas. And 
e left them, and departed. 9 And when his disciples were 
ome to the other side, they P Aad forgotten to take bread. 

6 Then Jesus Take heed and beware of 
1¢ Jeaven of the Pharisees 7 And 
rey reasoned among themselves, saying, It is because we 
ave taken no bread. § Which when Jesus perceived, he 
ud [4 xu/o them], O ve of little faith, why reason ye among: 
ourselves, because ye have brought no bread? 9%? Do ye 


sald unto them, 
and of the Sadducees. 


ky 


bch. xiv. 17. 


Jolin vi. 9 
t yet understand, neither remember the five loaves of 
Ae five thousand, and how many baskets ye took up? 
*¢ Neither the seven loaves of the four thousand, and how ¢ en. xv.ss, 


aany baskets ye took up? " Tlow is it that ye do not 
aderstand that I spake it not to you T concerning bread, 
fat § ye should heware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
1e Sadducees ? 1° Then understood they how that he bade 
jem not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 


r the Pharisees and of the Saddueees. 
/ 18 When Jesus came into the § coasts of Cwsarea Philippi, 


) © omitted in the oldest MSS. 
| 4 omit. 
| 8 pender, parts : see ch, xv. 21, 
aniel were just at their end; yet they 
seerned none of these things. 
See note on ch. xii. 39. 
S—12. WARNING AGAINST THE LFA- 
IN OF THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 
ark viii, 13—2 5.] This cross- 
g of the lake was not the voyage to 
agadan mentioned in ch. xv. 39, for 
cer the dialogue with the Pharisees, 
ark adds (viii. 13), “entering into the 
tp again he departed to the other side.” 
they forgot to take bread; viz. 
their land journey further. This is 
30 to be understood in Mark (viii. 14), 
ao states their having only one loaf’ in 
e ship, not to shew that they had for- 
tten to take bread before starting, but 
a reason why they should have provided 
me on landing. 6. the leaven} See 
sinning of note on ch. xiii. 33, It is 
mn the penetrating and diffusive power 
leaven that the comparison, whether 
* good or bad, is derived. In Luke 
. 1, where the warning is given on a 
rally different occasion, the leaven is 
dlained to mean, hypocrisy ; which is of 
evil things the most penetrating and 
Tusive, and is the charge which our Lord 
st frequently brings against the Jewish 


T yead, concerning’ bread ? 


P render, forgot. 
But beware... 


sects. In Mark we read, “ and the 
leaven of Herod.’ The Herodians were 
more a political than a religious sect, the 
dependants and supporters of the dynasty 
of Herod, for the most part Sadducees in 
religious sentiment. These, though di- 
rectly opposed to the Pharisees, were yet 
united with them in their persecution of 
our Lord, see ch. xxii. 16: Mark iii. 6. 
And their leaven was the same,—/ypo- 
crisy,—however it might be disguised by 
external difference of sentiment. They 
were all unbelievers at heart. 

8—12.] Not only had they forgotten 
these imiracles, but the weighty lesson 
given them in ch. xv. 16—20. The re- 
proof is mueh fuller in Mark, where see 
note. On the two sorts of baskets 
(cophint on the former occasion, spyrides 
on the latter), see note, ch. xv. 86. 

This voyage brought them to Bethsaida : 
i.e. Bethsaida Julias, on the Npnehe 
Eastern side of the lake, see Mark viii. 22, 
and the miracle there related. 

13—20.] CoNFrssioN oF PETER. Mark 
villi. 27—30. Luke ix. 18—21. Here 
St. Luke rejoins the narrative common to 
the three Evangelists, having left it at 
ch. xiy. 22. We here begin the second 


AVE 


Vhom do men say that I 


it And they said, 4Some [t say that 


some, Elias; and others, Je. 


remias, or one of the prophets. © He saith unto them, But 
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he asked his disciples, saying, 
deh. xiv.2. the Son of man am ? 
thou art] John the Baptist: 
ee whom say ye that I am? 
xi. 27, € 


iv. 


16 And Simon Peter answered 


i.2,3,1Jehn and said, © Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, 


t not expressed in the original, 


great division of our Savicur’s ministry on 
earth, introductory to His sufferings and 
death. Up to this time we have had no 
distinct intimation, like that in ver. 21, of 
these events. This intimation is brought 
in by the solemn question and confession 
now before us. And as the former period 
of His ministry was begun by a declaration 
trom the Father of His Sonship, so this 
also, on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
18. Cesarea Philippi] A town in 
Gaulonitis at the foot of Mount Libanus, 
not far from the source of the Jordan, a 
day’s journey from Sidon, once called 
Laish (Judg. xviil. 7, 29) and afterwards 
Dan (ibid.), but in later times Paneas, or 
Panias, from the mountain Panium, under 
which it lay. The tetrarch Philip enlarged 
it and gave it the name of Cesarea. In 
after times King Agrippa further enlarged 
it and called it Neronias in honour of the 
Empcror Nero. This must not be con- 
founded with the Cesarea of the Acts, 
which was Cesarea Stratonis, on the Medi- 
terraneanu. See Acts x. 1, aud note. The 
following enquiry took place by the way, 
Mark viii. 27. St. Luke gives it without 
note of place, but states it to have been 
asked on the disciples joining our Lord, 
who was praying alone, Luke ix. 18. 
The reading of the last words of the verse 
is somewhat uncertain. Some of the 
oldest authorities have, Who do men say 
that the Son cf Man is? Some would 
render as if our Lord had said, ‘Who say 
men that am? the Son of Man?’ i.e. the 
Messiah ? but this is inadmissible, for the 
answer would not then have been expressed 
as it is, but affirmatively or negatively. 
Equally inadinissibie is Olshausen’s render- 
ing, ‘Me, who am, as ye are aware, the 
Son of Man?’ an expression, Olshausen 
says, by which the disciples would be led 
to the idea of the Son of God. But 
then this would destroy the simplicity of 
the following question, But who say ye 
that I am? because it would put into 
their mouths the answer intended to be 
given. The A. V. has beyond doubt the 
right rendering of this reading: and the 
Son of Man is a pregnant expression, 
which we now know to imply the Jessiak- 


ship in the root of our human nature, and 
which even then was taken by the Jews 
as = the Son of God, (see Luke xxii. 69, 
70,) which would serve as a test of the 
faith of the disciples, according to their 
understanding of it. 14.) It is no 
contradiction to this verdict that some 
called him the Son of David (ch. ix. 27; 
xii. 23; xv. 22); for either these were or 
were about to become His disciples, or are 
quoted as examples of rare faith, or as in 
ch. xii. 23, it was the passing doubt on 
the minds of the multitude, not their 
settled opinion. ‘The sume may be said of 
John vil. 26, 31; iv. 42. On our Lord’s 
being taken for John the Baptist, see ch. 
xiv. 2, from which this would appear to be 
the opinion of the Herodians. one of 
the prophets] “that one of the old pro- 
phets is risen again,’ Luke ix. 19. It was 
not a metempsychosis, but a bodily resurree- 
tion which was believed. On Elias, sce note 
atch. xi,14. Jeremiah is mentioned first as 
being accounted by the Jews first in the pro- 
phetic canon. The coufession is not made 
in the terms of the other answer : it is not 
‘we say’ or ‘I say,’ but Thou art. It is 
the expression of an inward conviction 
wrought by God’s Spirit. The excellence 
of this confession is, that it brings out 
both the human and the divine nature ol 
the Lord: the Christ is the Messiah, the 
Son of David, the anointed King: the Son 
of the living God is the Eteral Son 
begotten of the Eternal Father, not ‘ Sor 
of God’ in any inferior figurative sense: 
not ove of the sons of God, of angels 
nature, but THE SON OF THE LIVING 
Gop, having in Him the Sonship ane 
the divine nature ix @ sense in whiel 
they could be in none else. This was t 
view of the Person of Christ quite distine 
from the Jewish Messianic idea, whiel 
appears to have been that he shoul 
be a man born from men, but sclected br 
God for the office on account of his emi 
nent virtues. This distinction aecount 
for the solemn blessing pronounced in the 
next verse. 16.] ‘The word living mus! 
not for a moment be taken here as it some: 
times is used, (e. g. Acts xiv. 15,) as mereht 
distinguishing the true God from dem 
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idols: it is here emphiatie, and imparts 
‘orce and precision to Son. That 
Peter when he uttered the words, under- 
stood by them in detail all that we now 
wnderstand, not of course asserted : 
mut that they were his testimony to the 
vue Humanity and true Divinity of the 
Lord, in that sense of deep truth and re- 
iance, out of which springs the Christian 
ife of the Churen. 17.| Blessed art 
chou, as in ch. vy. 4, &e. isa solemn ex- 
pression of blessing, an inelusion of him to 
Whom it is addressed in the kingdom of 
feaven, not a mere word of praise. And 
the reason of it is, the tact that the Father 
mad revealed the Son to him (see eh. xi, 
25—27); ef. Gal. i. 15, 16, in whieh passage 
fife occurrenee of the word “reveal” seems 
i indicate a reference to this very saying 
bf the Lord. The whole declaration of St. 
Paulin that chapter forms a remarkable 
arallel to the charaeter and promise given 
fo St. Peter in our text,—as establishing 
Paul’s claim to be another such rock or 
pillar as Peter and the other great Apos- 
cles, beeause the Son had been revealed in 
aim net of man nor by men, but by God 
flimself. The name Simon Bar-jona is 
Nloubtless uscd as indicating his fleshly 
state and extraction, and forming the 
reater contrast to his spiritual “state, 
name, and blessing, which follow. The 
saine ‘Simon son of Jonas’ is uttered when 
3 is reminded, by the thrice repeated en- 
jwiry, ‘ Lovest thou me ?’ of his frailty, in 
his previous denial of his Lord. 18.] 
he name Peter (not now first given, but 
prophetic ally bestowed by our Lord on His 
irst interview with Simon, John i. 43) or 
Cephas, siguitying « rock, the termination 
being only altered from Petra to Petros 
to suit the masculine appellation, denotes 
the personal position of this Apostle in 
the building of the Church of Christ. Me 
was the first of those foundation-slones 
(Rev. xxi. 1-4) on whieh the living temple 
of God was built: this building itself be- 
ginning on the day of Pentecost by the 
laying of three thousand living slones on 
this very foundation. That this is the 
simple and only interpretation of the words 
of our Lord, the whole usage of the New 
‘Testament shews: in which not doctrines 
mor confessions, but men, wre uniformly the 
pillars and stones of the spiritual building. 


is 











eae Gal als eae 


hpon this rock JT will build my church; and ® the gates of 


he) 


7 And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art 

thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not re- 
Rene at inte: tices bute nix: Pathior which. agin heaven. an 
S And 1 sav also unto thee, That %thou art) Peter, and "ae Wis" 


1S: evil Tie. 
Isa xxxviil. 
10, 


See L Pet. i. $6: 1 Tim. ii. 15 (where 
the pillar is net Pimotheus, but the con- 
ae a the faithful) and uote: Gal. 
iY: Eph. ii. 20: Rew iil 12. And it is 
on Peter, as i. divine revelation making 
this confession, as thus under the filncnec 
of the [oly Ghost, as standing ont before 
the Apostles in the strength of this fiith, 
as himself founded on the one foundation, 
Jesus Christ, 1 Cor. iii. 11—that the 
Jewish portion of the Church was built, 
Acts i.—-v., and the Gentile, Acts x., x1. 
After this last event, we hear little of him ; 
but during this, the first building time, he 
is never lost sight of: sce especially Acts i. 
15; ii. 14, 37; iii. 125 iv. 8; vy. 15, 20; 

ix. d4, 10; x. 25, 26. We may certainly 
exclaim with Bengel, “Add this may be 
sail with safety ; for whut has this to do 
with Rome?” Nothing can be further 
from any legitimate interpretation of this 
promise, than the idea of a perpetual pri- 
macy in the suecessors of Peter; the very 
notion of succession is precluded by the 
form of the comparison, which concerns 
the person, and Adu oxly, so far as it in- 
volves a direct promise. In its other and 
general sense, as applying to all those 
living stones (Peter’s own expression for 
members of Christ’s Church) of whoin the 
Church should be built, it implies, as 
Origen excellently comments on it, say- 
ing, that all this must be understood as 
said not only to Peter, as mm the letter of 
the Gospel, but to every one who is sueh 
as Peter here shewed himself, as the spirit 
of the Gospel teaches us. The application 
of the promise to St. Peter has been elabo- 
rately impugned by Dr. Wordsworth. His 
zeal to appropriate the reck to Christ 
has somewhat overshot itself. In arguing 
that the term can apply to none but God, 
he will find it difficult surely to deny all 
reference to a rock in the name Peter. 
To me, it is equally difficult, nay im- 
possible, to deny all reference, in “upon 
this rock,” to the preceding word Peter. 
Let us keep to the plain straightforward 
however that 


sense of Seripture, scnse 
may have been misused by Rome. 
church] This word occurs but in one 


place besides in the Gospels, ch, xvii. 17, 
and there in the same sense as here, viz. 
the congregation of the taithful: only 
there it is one portion of that congrega- 
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AVI. 


ich.xviii'18 hell shall not prevail against it. 1° ["! dad] I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 


k ch. xvii. 9. 


heaven. 


20 § Then charged he his disciples that they should 


tell no man that he was [¥ Jesus] the Chnist. *! From that 


lch xx. 17. 


time forth began Jesus to !shew unto his disciples, how that 


he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and be 


U omitted by our oldest MSS. 


tion, here the whole. The gates of 
hell (Hades), by a well-known Oriental 
form of speech, is equivalent to the power 
of the kingdom of death. The form is 
still preserved when the Turkish empire 
is known as ‘the Ottoman Porte.’ This 
promise received a remarkable literal ful- 
lilment in the person of Peter in Acts xii. 
6—18, see especially ver. 0. The 
meaning of the promise is, that over the 
Church so built upon him who was by the 
strength of that confession the Rock, no 
adverse power should ever prevail to ex- 
tinguish it. 19.] Another personal 
prouuse to Peter, remarkably fulfilled in 
his being the first to admit both Jews and 
Gentiles into the Church; thus using the 
power of the keys to open the door of sal- 
vation, As aninstance of his shutting it 
also, witness his speech to Simon Magus, 
Mets vii21- whatsoever thou shalt 
bind, &e.] This same promise is repeated 
in ch. xviii. 18, to all the disciples gene- 
rally, and to any two or three gathered 
together in Christ’s name. It was first 
however verified, and in a remarkable and 
prominent way, to Peter. Of the binding, 
the case of Ananias and Sapphira may 
serve as an eminent example: of the 
loosing, the “ Such as Ihave, give £ thee,” 
to the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple. But strictly considered, the 
binding and loosing belong to the power 
of legislation in the Church committed to 
the Apostles, in accordance with the Jew- 
ish-way of using the words Jind and loose 
for prohibit and allow. ‘They cannot re- 
late to the remission and retention of sins, 
for though to loose sins certainly appears 
to mean to forgive sins, to bind sins for 
retaining them would be altogether with- 
out example, and, I may add, would bear 
no meaning in the interpretation: itis xot 
the sin, but the sinner, that is bound, 
“liable to eternal sin” (so in text) (Mark 
ii. 29). Nor can the ancient custom of 
fastening doors by means of cord be alluded 
to; for the expressions clearly indicate 


VY omit. 


something bound and something loosed, 
and not merely the power of the keys just 
conferred. The meaning in Jolin xx. 23, 
though an expansion of this in one parti- 
cular direction (see note there), is not to 
be confounded with this. 20.] See 
note on ch. vill. 4. 

21—28.] Our Lorp announces HIs 
APPROACHING DEATH AND RESURREC- 
TION. REBUKE OF PETER. Mark viii. 
31—ix. 1. Luke ix. 22—27. See note on 
ver. 13. Obscure intimations had before 
been given of our Lord's future sufferings, 
see ch. x. 38: John iii. 14, and of His 
resurrection, John ii. 19 (x. 17, 18?), but 
never yet plainly, as now. With St. Mark’s 
usual precise note of circumstances, he 
adds, ‘‘He spake that saying openly.” 

21.} On must, which is common to 
the three Evangelists, see Luke xxiv. 26: 
John iii. 14, and ch. xxv. 54. 
suffer many things] “de rejected” in 
Mark and Luke. These many things were 
afterwards explicitly mentioned, ch. xx.’ 
18: Luke xvii. 31, 32. elders and 
chief priests and scribes} The various 
classes of members of the Sanhedrim: see 
note on ch. ii. 4. On the prophecy 
of the resurrection, some have objected 
that the disciples and friends of our Lord 
appear zot to have expected it (see John 
xx. 2: Luke xxiv. 12). But we have it 
directly asserted (Mark ix. 10 and 32) 
that they did not understand the saying, 
aud therefore were not likely to make it a 
ground of expectation. Certainly enough 
was known of such a prophecy to make the . 
Jews set a watch over the grave (Matt. 
xxvil. 63), which of itself answers the ob- 
jection. Some Commentators reason about 
the state of the disciples after the cruci- 
fixion, just as if they had not suffered any 
remarkable overthrow of their hopes and 
relianees, and maintain that they must — 
have remembered this precise prophecy if 
it had been given by the Lord. But on 
the other hand we must remember how 
slow despondency is to take up hope, and 





22.6% ST. 


raised again the third day. °° 


MATTHEW, 


‘hen Peter 


ie 


took hin, and 


*beoan to rebuke him, saying, * Be if far from thee, Lord : 


chis shall not be unto thee. 
anto Peter, Get 
offence unto me: 
of God, 


anto his disciples, If 


thee behind 


Jeny himself, and take up Ins cross, and follow me. 
>whosvever will save his life shall lose it : 
sake shall find it. 


will lose Ins life for my 


any man will come after 


73 But he tumed, and said 
me, Satin: 
for thou savourest not the things that be 
but those that be of men. 


™thou art an m Kom. viii. 


2ho Then sid Jesus neh xs, 
‘ Acts Xiv. 22. 
ag Fe 1 Thess. iii. 3, 
me, let him 2 ‘Linn. fii. 12. 
lor 
and whosoever ¢ Luke xvii.3s. 


Jolin xii, 25. 
oY A » 
26 Kor what Yis 


tman profited, if he shall gam the whole world, and lose 
as own 2 sov/ 2 or what shall a man give in exchange for 


W the oldest MS. reads, saith to him, rebuking him. 


x sender, 


Aow many of the Lord’s sayings must 
have been completely veiled from their 


eyes, owing to their non-apprehension of 


His sufferings and triumph as a ehole, 
He Himself reproaches them with this 
very slowness of belief after His resur- 
rection. It is in the Inghest degree im- 
probable that the precision should have 
been given to this prophecy after the event, 
as Meyer supposes: both from the character 
of the Gospel History in general (see Prole- 
gomena), and because of the carefulness and 
precision in the words added by St. Mark ; 
see above. 22. Thesame Peter, who 
but just now had made so noble and spiri- 
tual a confession, and reeeived so high a 
blessing, now shews the weak and carnal 
side of his character, becomes a stumbling- 
block in the way of his Lord, and earns 
the very rebutf with which the Tempter 
betore him had been dismissed. Nor is 
there any thing improbable in this; the 
expression of spiritual faith may, and fre- 
quently does, 
carnal wenkness; and never is this more 
probable thau when the mind has just 
been uplifted, as Peter’s was, by com- 
imendation and lofty promise. took 
(hold of) him) ly the dress or hand, or 
perhaps took him aside privately. 

The “ Be it far from thee” of the A. V. 
is literally (God be) gracious (or, pro- 
pitious) to thee. this shall not be 
unto thee} It ix an authoritative declara- 
tion, as it were, on Peter’s part, This shall 
not happen to thee, implying that he 
knew better, and eould ensure his divine 
‘Master against such an event. It is this 
spirit of confident rejection of God’s re- 
vealed purpose which the Lord so sharply 


God be vracious to thee. 
Y some of the best MSS. read, Shall a man be profited. 


precede the betraying of 


2 render, hile. 


rebukes. 23.) As it was Peter's 
spiritual discernment, given from above, 
which made him a foundation-stone of the 
Church, so is it his carnality, procecding 
from want of unity with the divine will, 


which makes him an adversary now. Coim- 
pare ch. iv. 10, also Eph. vi. 12. 9° thou 


art an offence unto me] literally, Thou 
art my stumbling-block (uot merely @ 
stumbling-block to me), “rock (petra) of 
offence,” in Peter’s own remarkable words, 
1 Pet. ii. 7, 8,—joined too with the very 
expression, which the builders disallowed 
(rejected), which, as above noticed, occurs 
in this passage in Mark and Luke. Be- 
fore this rebuke St. Mark inserts “when 
he had turned about and looked on his 
disciples,” that the reproof might be be- 
fore them all. 24.) Then he had 
called the people unto him with his dis- 
ciples also, Mark vill. 3845 he said to them 
all, Gauke ix. 28. This discourse is a so- 
lemn sequel to our Lord’s announcement 
respecting Himself and the rebuke ot 
Peter: teaehing that not only He, but 
also His followers, must suffer and self- 
deny; that they all have a life to save, 
more precious than all else to them; and 
that the great day of account of that life’s 
welfare should be ever before them. On 
this and the following verse, see eh. x. 88, 
39, After his cross Luke inserts © daily.” 

26.] There is apparently a reter- 
ence to Psalm xlix. in this verse. Com- 
pare especially the latter part with ver. 
7,8, of that Psalin. lose his own 
life = “lose himself,’ Luke. Compare 
also 1 Pet. i. 18. what shall a man 
give in exchange for his life? We must 
not here render sow/, but life, understand- 
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p ch. xxvi. 64. 

q Dan. vii. 16, 
Zech. Xiv. 3. 
ech. xxv. 31, 
Jude 14. 


my 


Ps. Init. 12. 
Prov. xxiv. 
12. Jer. xvii. 
10: xxxii.19, 
Rom. ii. 6. 

1 Cor. iii. § 

2 Cor. v.10. 

1 Pet. i. 17. 
Rey. ii. 23: xxii. 12. 


a render, life. 


ing it in the higher sense, life here and 
hereafter. 27.) A further revelation 
of this important ehapter respecting the 
Son of Man. He is to be JUDGE OF ALL— 
and, asin eh. xiii. 41, is to appear with 
fis angels, and in the glory of His Father 
—the “glory which thou hast given me,” 
John xvil. 22. Mark and Luke plaee here, 
not this deelaration, but that of our ch. 
x. 33. Our Lord doubtless joined the two. 
Compare ch. xxiv. 80; xxv. 31. For 
implies, “And it is not without reason 
that I thus speak: a time will eome when 
the truth of what I say will be shewn.” 

his work, considered as a@ whole: 
his habit of action. 28.| This declara- 
tion refers, in its full meaning, certainly 
not to the transfiguration which follows, for 
that could in no sense (exeept that of being 
a foretaste: compare Peter’s own allusion 
toit, 2 Pet. 1.17, where he evidently treats 
it as sueh) be named ‘the Son of Man 
coming in his Kingdom,’ and the expres- 
sion, some . . . which shall not taste of 
death, till. . ., indicates a distant event,— 
but fo the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the full manifestation of the Kingdom of 
Christ by the arnihilation of the Jewish 
polity ; which event, in this aspeet as well 
as in all its terrible attendant details, was 
a type and earnest of the final coming of 
Christ. See John xxi. 22, and compare 
Dent. xxxii. 86 with Heb. x. 30. This 
dreadful destruction was indeed judgment 
beginning at the honse of God. The in- 
terpretation of Meyer, e., that our Lord 
referred to His wtimate glorious coming, 
the time of whieh was hidden trom Him- 
self (see Mark xiii. 32: Acts i. 7), is self- 
eontradictory on his owu view of the Per- 
son of Christ. That our Lord, in His 
humanity in the. flesh, d/d not know the 
day and the hour, we have from His own 
lips: but that not Anowing it, He should 
have uttered a determinate and solemn 
prophecy of it, is utterly impossible. His 
verily I say unto you always introduces 
His solemn and authoritative revelations 
of divine trnth. The facet is, there is a 
reference back in this discourse to that in 
ch. x., and the coming here spoken of is the 
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Job xxxivet, every Man according to his > works, 
you, There be some © standing here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kmgdom. 

XVIT. ! And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, 


D rend er, work. 


XVI. 27, 28. 


his @ sou/? 27 For ?the Son of man shall come in the glory 
of his Father ¢with his angels; ‘and then he shall reward 


*8 Verily I say unto 


© read, of those standing. 


same as that in ver. 23 there. Stier well 
remarks that this cannot be the great and 
ultimate coming, on account of the terms 
of the announcement, which imply that 
they should taste of death after they had 
seen it, and would therefore be inapplicable 
to the final coming. This is denied by 
Wordsworth, who substitutes for the simple 
sense of “shall not taste of death,” the 
far-fetehed one, “shall not feel its bitter- 
ness,” ‘shall not taste of the death of the 
soul,” and then, thus interpreting, gives 
the prophecy, as it seems to me, the very 
opposite of its plain sense: “ they will not 
taste of death till 1 come: much less will 
they taste of it then.” 

Cuap. XVIL. 1—18.] THE TRANSFI- 
GURATION. Mark ix. 2—13. Luke ix. 
28—36. This weighty event forms the 
solemn installation of our Lord to His 
sufferings and their result. Those three 
Apostles were chosen to witness it, who 
had before witnessed His power over death 
(Mark vy. 37), and who afterwards were 
chosen to accompany Him in His agony 
(ch. xxvi. 37), and were (John xx. 2: Mark 
xvi. 7) in an especial sense witnesses of 
His resurrection, The Two who appeared 
to them were the representatives of the 
law and the prophets: both had been re- 
moved from this world in a mysterious 
manner :—the one without death,—the 
other by death indeed, but so that his 
hody followed not the lot of the bodies 
of all; both, like the Greater One with 
whom they spoke, had endured that super- 
natural fast of forty days and nights: 
both had been on the holy mount in the 
visions of God. And now they came, en- 
dowed with glorifiel bodies before the 
rest of the dead, to hold converse with the 
Lord on that sublime event, which had 
been the great central subject of all their 
teaching, and solemnly to cousign into 
His hands, onee and for all, in a sym- 
bolieal and glorious representation, their 
delegated and expiring power. And then 
follows the Divine Voiee, as at the Bap- 
tisin, commanding however here in addi- 
tion the sole hearing and obedience of 
Him whose power and glory were thus 
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and John his brother, and bringeth them up into an high 


mountain apart, 


7 and was transhigured before them : 


and 


his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as 


the heht. ° And, behold, eae 
and Khas talking with him. 


testified. 
the absolule historical reality of this nar- 
ration. It is united by detinite marks 
of date with what goes before; and by 
intimate connexion with what follows. It 
cannot by any wnfairness be severed from 
its context. Nor again is there any thing 
mentioned whieh casts a doubt on the 
reality of the appearances (see below, on 
vision, ver. 0). The persons mentioned 
were seen by all—spohe—and were re- 
cognized, The concurrence between the 
three Evangelists is exact in all the cir- 
cumstances, and the fourth alludes, not 


_ obscurely, to the event, which if was not 


——_—— 





| faneral procession. 1.) 


part of his purpose to relate; John i. Lt. 
Another of the three spectators distinctly 
makes mention of the facts here related, 
2 Pet. i. 16—18. I cannot but add, 
having recently returned from the sight 


of the wonderful original at Rome, that 
_ the great last picture of Ratlnelle is one 


of the best and noblest comments on this 
portion of the Gospel history, The events 
passing, at the same time, on, and under, 
the Mount of Transfiguration, are by the 
painter combined, to carry to the mind 
of the spectator the great eentral truth, 


) There is none but Christ to console and to 
glorify our nature. 
| flection, that this picture was left un- 


It is a touching re- 


finished by the painter, and carried in his 
“ About an 
erght days after these sayings,” Luke ix. 
28. The one computation is inclusive, the 
other not ; or perhaps, from the “ about” 
being inserted, the one is precise, the 
other roughly stated. The time of the 


transfiguration was probably night, for the 


following reasons. (1) St. Luke informs ns 
that the Lord had gone up to the mount 
to pray; which He usually did at night 
(Luke vi. 123 xxi. 37; xxii. 39: Matt. xiv. 
23, 24al.). (2) All the circumstances con- 
nected with the glorification and accom- 


| panying appearances would thus be more 


prominently seen. (3) The Apostles were 
asleep, and are described, uke, ver. 32, 

as ‘having kept awake through tt? (1) 
They did uot descend till the next day 
(Luke, ver. 37), which would he almost 


; inexplicable had the event happened by 


day, but a matter of course if by night. 
an high mountain, The situation 


4 Then answered Peter, 
said unto Jesus, Lord, it is @ood for us to be here : 


There ean arise no question of 


appeared unto them Moses 


and 
if thou 


of this mountain is uncertain, Tt was pro- 
bably not Tabor, according to the legend ; 
for on the top of Tabor them most likely 
stood a fortified town (De Wette, from 
Robinson). Nor is there any likelihood 
that it was Paninm, near Cresarea Philippi, 
for the six days would probably be spent 
in journeying; and they appear imine- 
diately after to have come to Capernaum. 
{t was most likely one of the mountains 
bordering the lake. St. Luke speaks of it 
merely as “the mountain” (country). 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 399, con- 
tends for Ilermon: as does, though doubt- 
ingly, Dr. Thomson, The Land and the 
Book, p. 231. Stanley thinks that our 
Lord would still be in the neighbourhood 
of Cwsarea Philippi: and that “it is im- 
possible to look up from the plain to the 
towering peaks of Hermon, almost the 
only mountain which deserves the name 
in Palestine, and one of whose «ancient 
titles (the lefty peak’) was derived from 
this very circumstance, and not be struck 
with its appropriateness to the scene... . 
High up on its southern slopes there must 
be many a point where the disciples could 
be taken ‘apart by themselves.” Even the 
transient comparison of the celestial splen- 
dour with the snow, where alone it could 
be seen in Palestine, should not perhaps 
be wholly overlooked.” 2.| was trans- 
figured =‘ the fashion of his countenance 
was altered,” Luke. In what way, is not 
stated; but we may conclude from what 
follows, by being lighted with radiance 
both from without and from within. 

white as the light = “ white and glisten- 
ing,’ Luke; “exceeding white (as 
snow) so as no fuller on earth can white 
them,” Mark. 3.| There need be no 
question concerning the manner of the 
recognition of Moses and Elias by the dis- 
ciples : it may have been intuitive and im- 
mediate. We ean certainly not answer 
with Olshausen, that it may have arisen 
from subsequent information derived from 
our Lord, for Peter’s words in the next 
verse preclude this. St. Luke adds, ‘who 
appeared in glory, and spake of his de- 
cease, which ke should accomplish in Jeru- 
salen.” 4.| St. Luke inserts, that the 
Apostles fad been asleep, but wakened 
through this whole occurrence ;— thereby 


124 ST. MATTHEW. 
a2Peti.i7, one for Moses, and one for Ehas. 
b ch. ili, 17. 


e Tsa. xlii. J. 
d@ Deut. xviii. 


15,19. Acts 
iL, 23, 
e2 Pet. i. 18. ee 
f Dan.viii18: were sore afraid. 
ix. 21: x. 10, : 2 : 
18. Hev- 1-17 and said, Arise, and be not afraid. 
g ch. xvi. 20. 


VAT, 


wilt, 4 Ze¢ ws make here three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
54 While he yet spake, 
behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them: and behold a 
voice out of the cloud, which said, » This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; “hear ye him. ® * And 
when the disciples heard it, they fell on their face, and 
7 And Jesus came and ‘touched them, 
8 And when they had 
lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus only. 
9 And as they came down from the mountain, & Jesus 
charged them, saying, Tell the vision to no man, until the 


Son of man be risen again from the dead. 
ciples asked him, saying," Why then say the scribes that 


h Mal.iv. 5. 
eh. xi 1 


Khas must first come? 


i Mal. iv. 6. 
Luke i. 16, 
17. Acts ili, 
oT: 

k ch, xi. 14. 

Ich. xiv. 3, 10. 


™m ch. xvi. 21, 


nch. xi. 14. 


sulfer of them. 


spake unto them of John the Baptist. 


d +ead, I will make. 


10 And his dis- 


ll And @ Jesus answered and said 


unto them, Elias truly f shall first come, and ‘restore all 
things. 12 * But I say unto you, That Elias is come already, 
and they knew him not, but ‘have done unto him what- 
soever they listed. Likewise ™shall also the Son of man 
13° Then the disciples understood that he 


M And when they 


@ xead, he. 


f some of the oldest authorities read, truly cometh and shall restore. 


distinguishing it from a mere vision of 
sleep; and that this speech was made 
“as they departed from him.’ Both 
Mark and Luke add, that Peter knew not 
what he said: and Mark—* for they were 
sore afraid.’ 'The speech was probably 
uttered with reference to the sad an- 
nouncement recently made by our Lord, 
and to which his attention had been re- 
called by the converse of Moses and Elias. 
It is one of those remarkable coin- 
cidences of words which lead men on, in 
writing, to remembrances connected with 
those words, that in 2 Peter i. 14, 15, 
tabernacle and decease (exodus, as here) 
have just been mentioned before the allu- 
sion to this event: see note there. 
Lord] Rabbi, Mark,—Master, Luke. 
5. | them, viz. onr Lord, Moses and Elias. 
St. Luke adds, “they feared as they entered 
into the cloud.” That the Apostles did 
not enter the cloud, is shewn by the voice 
being heard out of the cloud. The hear 
him, and disappearance of the two hea- 
venly attendants, are symbolically con- 
nected,—as signifying that God, who had 
spoken in times past to the Fathers by the 
Prophets, henceforth would speak by His 
Son. Vv. 6, 7 are peculiar to Matthew. 


9.] Nounreality is implied in the word 
vision, for it is expressed by “ what they 
had seen” in Mark and in Luke: see Num. 
xxiv. 3, 4. St. Luke, without mentioning 
the condition of ¢ime imposed on them, re- 
markably confirms it by saying, “they told 
no man in those days... .” 

10.] The occasion of this enquiry was, that 
they had just seen Elias withdrawn from 
their eyes, and were enjoined not to tell 
the vision. How then should this be? 
If this was not the coming of Elias, 
was he yet to come? If it was, how was 
it so secret and so short? On ver. 
12, see note on ch. xi. 14. Our 
Lord speaks here plainly za the future, 
and uses the very word of the prophecy 
Mal. iv. 6. The double allusion is only 
the assertion that the Elias (in spirit and 
power) who foreran our Lord’s first coming, 
was a partial fulfilment of the great pro- 
phecy which announces the veal Elias (the 
words of Malachi will hardly bear any 
other than a personal meaning), who is 
to forernn His greater and second coming. 

14—21.] Healing OF A POSSESSED 
LUNATIC. Mark ix. 14—29. Luke ix. 
37—42. By much the fullest account of 
this miracle is contained in Mark, where 


Si: SRE ELLEN 


were come to the multitude, there came to him a certain 
man, kneeline down to him, and saying, Lord, have 
merey on my son: for he is lunatiek, and sore vexed: for 
ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and oft into the water. 
6 And Lbronght him to thy disciples, and they could not 
cure him. 17 Then Jesus answered and said, O- faithless 
and perverse generation, how long shall Tobe with you? 
how long shall T suffer vou? brine him hither to me. 
iS And Jesus 8 rebuked the devil 5 and he departed out of him: 
and the ehild was cured from that very hour. 1 Then 
came the disciples to Jesus apart, and suid, Why could not 
we cast him out? 79 And Jesus said unto them, Because 
of vour Bunbelief: for verily Tsay unto you, ? If ye have 
faith as a erain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it’ shall 
remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you, 
(211 Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.} 22 ? And while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said 
unto them, The Son of man shall be betrayed into the 
hands of men: ™ and they shall kill him, and the third 
day he shall be raised again. And they were exceeding 
sorry, 

24 And when they were come to Capernaum, they that 
received GE fridule money came to Peter, and said, Doth 


| & render, rebuked him, and the devil departed out of him. 
, 2 some old MSS. read, little faith. 


, K render, the two drachmas. 


see notes. It was the next day : see Luke 
ix. 37, and note on onr ver. 1. Our Lord 
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euliar to Matthew. 


o ch, xxi. 21. 
1 Cor. xiii. 2. 


pch. xvi. 21: 
XxX. 17. 
Luke xxiv. 6, 
de 


q Exod. xxx. 
V3. Xxxviil. 
26. 


i omitted by our two oldest MSS. 


27.) DEMAND OF THE SACRED 
TRIBUTE, AND OUR LORD’S REPLY. 


Pe- 


found the Seribes and the disciples dis- 
puting (Mark). 15.| Hewas an only 
son, Luke ix. 38. The demon had de- 
prived him of speech, Mark ix. 17. 
17.) Bengel remarks, that in our Lord’s 
severe reproot, the disciples are numbered 
with the multitude. 19.] It was en 
the house, Mark ix. 28. 

22, 23.) Orr Lorp’s sECcOND AN- 
(NOUNCEMENT OF HIS DEATH AND RE- 
SURRECTION. Mark ix. 30—32. Luke 
ix. 43—45. This followed immediately 
after the miracle (Mark ix. 30). Our Lord 
went privately through Galilee; For he 
taught his disciples, Ke.:—the imparting 
of this knowledge more accurately to His 
disciples, which he had begun to do in the 
last chapter, was the reason for his privaey. 
For more particulars, see Luke ver. 45: 
’Mark ver. 32. 


The narrative con- 
nects well with the whole chapter, the 
aim of the events narrated in which is, to 
set forth Jesus as the undoubted Son of’ 
God. 24. the two drachmas] This 
was asum paid annually by the Jews of 
twenty years old and upwards, fowards the 
temple in Jerusalem. Exod. xxx. 13: 2 
Kings xii. 4: 2 Chron. xxiv. 6, 9. Jo- 
sephus says of Vespasian, ‘“Hf[e levied a 
tribute on the Jews all over the world, 
compelling each man to pay two drachmnas 
yearly into the Capitol, as they formerly 
used to do to the temple at Jerusalem.” 
It does not. quite appear whether this pay- 
ment was cowpulsory or not; the ques- 
tion here asked would look as if it were 
voluntary, und therefore by some declined. 

Many Commentators both ancient 
and modern, and among them no less names 


— 
w 
a} 


ST. MATTHEW. XVII. 25—27!] 


not your master pay l¢yihute 2 °> He saith, Yes. And 
when he was come into the house, Jesus ™ prevented him, 
saying, What thinkest thou, Simon? of whom do ithe 
kings of the earth take custom or tribute? of their own 
nehildren, or strangers? °6 Peter saith unto him, Of 
strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then are the ® children 
free. 27 Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, go 
thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the fish that 
first cometh up; and when thou hast opened his mouth, 
thou shalt find a ° piece of money: that take, and give unto 


them for me and thee. 
a Luke xxii. 24. 
Jesus, 
heaven ? 


saying, 


1 sender, the two drachmas. 


1 pender, SONS. 
than Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Je- 
rome, and Augustine, seem to have missed 
the meaning of this miracle, by interpret- 
ing the payment as a civil one, which it 
certainly was not. Peter answered in the 
affirmative, probably because he had known 
it paid before. 
force of this argument depends on the fact 
of the payment being a divine one. It 
rests on this: ‘If the sons are free, then 
on Je, being the Son of God, has this tax 
no claim,’ tribute is here the ren- 
dering of cezsus, money taken according 
to the reckoning of the census,—a capita- 
tion tax, strangers, all who are not 
their children, those out of their family. 

27.|] In this, which has been pro- 
nounced the most difficult miracle in the 
Gospels, the deeper student of our Lord’s 
life and actions will find no difficulty. 
Our Lord’s words amount to this:—-“ that, 
notwithstanding this immunity, we (gra- 
ciously including the Apostle in the earthly 
payment, and omitting the distinction be- 
tween them, which was uot now to be 
told to any), that we may not offend 
them, will pay what is required—and shall 
find it furnished by God’s special provi- 
dence for us.” In the foreknowledge and 
power which this miracle implies, the Lord 
recalls Peter to that great confession 
(ch. xvi. 16), which his hasty answer to 
the collectors shews him to have again 
in part forgotten. Of course the 
miracle is to be understood in its literal 
historic sense. The rationalistic interpre- 
tation, that the fish was to be sold for the 
money (and a wonderful price it would be 


© vender, a stater. 


25, 26.} The whole 


XVIII. 1 At *that same time came the disciples unto 
P ho is the greatest in the kingdom of 
2 And Jesus ealled a little child unto him, and 


mM je, anticipated. 
P render, Who then is. 


for a fish caught with a hook), is refuted 
by the terms of the narrative,—and the 
mythical one, besides the utter imapplica- 
bility of all mythieal interpretation to any 
part of the evangelie history,—by the ab- 
sence of all possible occasion, and all pos- 
sible significaney, of such a myth. The 
stater = four drachmas—the exaet pay- 
ment required for two persons. for, 
literally, instead of, because the payment 
was a redemption paid for the person, 
Exod. xxx. 12. To this also refers the 
“free” above. me and thee—not ws; 
—as in John xx. 17 :—because the footing 
on which it was given was different. 
Cuap. XVIII. 1—35.] Discourse RE- 
SPECTING THE GREATEST IN THE KING- 
DOM OF HEAVEN. Mark ix. 33—50. Luke> 
ix. 46—50. 1.) In Mark we learn 
that this discourse arose out of a dispute 
among the disciples who should be the 
greatest. It took place soon after the 
last incident. Peter had returned from 
his fishing: see ver. 21. The dispute had 
taken place before, on the way to Caper- 
naum. It had probably been caused by 
the mention of the Kingdom of God as at 
hand in ch. xvi. 19, 28, and the prefer- - 
ence given by the Lord to the Three. In 
Mark it is our Lord who asks them what 
they were disputing about, and they are 
silent. At that same time need not 
necessarily refer to the incident last re- 
lated. It may equally well be understood 
as indicating the presence in the mind of 
the querist of something that had passed 
in the preceeding dispute. 2.] From 
Mark ix. 36 it appears that our Lord first 





MVITE. 1—10. 


set him in the midst of them, 


ST. MATTIEEW: 


3 and 


ley 


said, 


Venly I say 


hnto you, » Except ve be Iconverted, and become as little Ps. cx. 


thildren, ye shall not enter 


into the kingdom of heaven. 


choix. 1. 
1 Cor. xiv. 20, 
1 Pet. ii. 


Fe Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little cen. xs. 7. 


child, the same is 


greatest 


name reeeiveth me. 


little ones which believe in me, it were better 


in the kingdom 
>And @whoso shall receive one such little child in my 


xxiii, UL. 


of heaven. 


dch. x. #2. 


6 But whoso shall offend one of these 


for him that 


a millstone were hanged about hts neck, and that he were 


drowned in the depth of the sea. 


yecause of Toffeneces! for 
some; but fwoe to that 
j 


cometh ! 


man by 
$8 Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot § offend ¢ cu. v. 2,30. 


7 Woe unto the world 


it ©must needs be that T offences et Cor. xi 19. 


whom the " offence fen. xxvi. 2s. 


chee, ent them off, and cast them from thee: it is better 


ror thee to enter 


into t///e halt or maimed, rather than 


aaving two hands or two feet to be east into everlasting 


ire. 9% And if thine eye 


vast it from thee: 
with one eye, 


nell fire. 


qd Viterally, turned. 
8 literally, scandalize. 


) 

ylaced the ehild in the midst, and tlien 
i it in His arms: possibly drawing a 
esson for His disciples from its ready 
ubmission and trustfulness. 3. 
surned| The word also conveys the idea 
of turning back from the course pre- 
viously begun, viz. that of ambitious 
‘ivalry. Without this they should not 
only ‘not be pre-eminent in, but not 
2ven admitted into, the Christian state— 
che Kingdom of Heaven. 4 -] Not 
as this little child humbleth itself :” the 
shild was naturally humble: and sue as 
he child was by nature, we are to be by 
shoice. 5.] Having shewn the child 
as the pattern of humility, the Lord pro- 
seeds to shew the honour in which children 
ire held in His heavenly kingdom; and 
rot only actual, but speriteal children— 
‘or both are understood in the expression 
me such little child. The receiving in 
ny name is the serving (Mark ix. 35) with 
Shristian love, and as belonging to Christ 
‘see also ch. xxv. 0), 6.) Here St. 
Mark and St. Luke insert the saying of 
John respecting one casting out deemons in 
Jesus’ name, who followed not with the 
Apostles: which it appears gave rise to 
yhe remark in this verse. St. Luke how- 










Soffend thee, pluek it out, and 
it is better for thee to enter into t///e 
rather than having two eyes to be east into 
10 Take heed that ye despise not one of these 


t literally, scandals, or stumbling-blocks. 


t render, the life [to come |. 


ever goes on no further with the discourse : 
St. Mark iuserts also our ch. x. 42. The 
punishment here mentioned, drowning, 
may haye been practised in the sea of 
Galilee: see Jerome cited in my Gr. Test. 
De Wette however denies this, saying that 
it was not a Jewish punishment; but it 
certainly was a Roman, for Suctonius men- 
tions it as practised by Augustus on the 
rapacious attendants of Caius Cesar: and on 
acertain Macedonian also: see as above. 
millstone] the word implies a stone 
belonging to a mill furaed by an ass, and 
therefore larger than the stones ofa hand- 
mill. 7.] See 1 Cor. xi. 19. Stier 
suggests that Judas, who took offence at 
the anointing in Bethany, may have been 
on other occasions the man by whom the 
offenee came, and so this may have been 
said with special reference to him. Still 
its general import is undeniable and plain. 
See also Acts i. 23. 8.]| The connexion 
is—‘ Walt thou aroid being the man on 
whom this woe is pronounced ?—then cut 
off all occasion of offence in thyself first. 
‘The cautions following are used in a wider 
sense than in ch. v. 29, 80. In Mark, the 
‘foot’ is expanded into a separate iteration 
of the eommand. everlasting fire 
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XVIL 


little ones; for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels 


h Esth. i. 74, 
Luke i. 1. 

i (Luke ix, 
50): xix. 19. 
John iii. 17: 
xii. 47. 


k Luke xv. 4. was lost. | 


do always "behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven. [!1't For the Son of man is come to save that which 
12 § Flow think ye? if a man have an hundred 


sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave 
Vthe ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and 


U this verse is omitted in several of the oldest authorities. 
Vv vender, the ninety and nine on the mountains, and goeth and 


seeketh. 


(literally the fire which is eternal), which 
here first occurs, is more fully expressed in 
Mark, vv. 43, 44 ff 10.| Hitherto our 
text has been parallel with that of Mark 
ix.; from this, Matthew stands alone. 

The warning against contempt of these little 
ones must not be taken as only implying 
that special care must be taken not to 
scandalize them, nor indeed as relating 
exclusively, or even principally, to ehildren. 
We must remember with what the dis- 
course began—a contention who should be 
greatest among them: and the little ones 
are those who are the furthest from these 
‘greatest,’ the humble and new-born babes 
of the spiritual kingdom. And despise 
must be understood of that kind of con- 
tempt which ambition for superiority 
would induce for those who are by weak- 
ness or humility ineapacitated for such a 
strife. There is no doubt that children 
are iucluded in the word little ones, as they 
are always classed with the humble and 
simple-minded, and their character held 
up for onr imitation. The Zittle children 
in the outward state of the Church are 
in fact the only diseiples who are sure to 
be that in reality, which their Baptism 
has put upon them, and so exactly answer 
to the wider meaning here conveyed by 
the term; and those who would in after- 
life enter into the kingdom must turn 
back, and become as these little children — 
as they were when they had just received 
the new life in Baptism. The whole dis- 
course is in deep and constant reference to 
the covenant with infants, which was to 
be made and ratified by an ordinance, in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, just as then. 

On the reason assigned in the latter part of 
this verse, there have been many opinions ; 
some of which (e.g. that given by Webster 
and Wilkinson, ‘angels, their spirits after 
death ? a meaning which the word never 
bore, and one respecting which our Lord 
would not have spoken in the present 
tense, with always) have been broached 
merely to evade the plain sense of the words, 
which is—that to individuals (whether in- 


variably, or under what circumstances of 
minor detail, we are not informed) certain 
angels are allotted as their especial atten- 
daxts and guardians. We know elsewhere 
from the Seriptures, both of the Old and 
New Testament (Ps. xxxiv. 7; xei. 11; 
Heb. i. 14 al.), that the angels do minister 
about the children of God: and what 
should forbid that in this service, @ pre- 
scribed order and appointed duty should 
regulate their ministrations ? Nay, is it 
not certain by analogy that such would 
be the case? But this saying of our Lord 
assures ns that such ¢s the case, and that 
those angels whose honour is high before: 
God are entrusted with the charge of the 
humble and meek,—the children in age 
and the children in grace. The phrase | 
I say unto you, as in Luke xy. 7, 10, is 
an introduction to a revelation of some 
previously unknown fact in the spiritual 
world. Stier has some very beautiful 
remarks on the guardian angels, and on _ 
the present general neglect of the doetrine | 
of angelic tutelage, which has been doubt- . 
less a reaction from the idolatrous angel- _ 
worship of the Church of Rome (see Acts _ 
xii. 15: Daniel xii. 1: in the former case | 
we have an individual, in the latter a 
national guardianship). behold the 
face, &c. i.e. are in high honour before 
God; not perhaps especially so, but the 
meaning may be, ‘for they have angelic 
guardians, who always,’ &e. See Tobit 
xii 15, 11.] The angels are the ser- 
yants and messengers of the Son of Man; _ 
and they therefore (for &c.) are appointed 
to wait on these little ones whom He | 
came to save; and who, in their utter J 
helplessness, are especially examples of that 
which was lost. ‘Here,’ remarks Stier, { 
‘is Jacob’s ladder planted before our eyes: | 
beneath are the little ones;—then their ‘ 
angels ;—then the Son of Man in heaven, / 
in whom alone mau is exalted above the |! 
angels, Who, as the Great Angel of the i 
Covenant, cometh from the Presence and °| 
Bosom of the Father;—and above Him ‘| 
again (ver. 14) the Father Himself, and‘) 


l1—l7. ho be 


seeketh that which is gone 


MATTHEW. 


astray ? 


ey) 


13 And if so be that 


he find it, verily Tsay unto you, he rejoiceth more of that 


sheep, than of the ninety and nine which went not astray. 


iM Even so it is not the will ¥ of your Father which is m 


heaven, that one of these Httle ones should perish, 


15 Moreover |it' thy brother shall trespass [* against thee], Meh alae 


go and tell him his fault between thee 
he shall hear thee, ™ thon hast gained thy brother. 
then take with thee one or two 


if he will not hear thee, 


more, that in "the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
17 And if he 
year them, tell it unto the ¥ church : 


word may be estabhshed. 


near the ¥ chureh, 


let him be unto thee 


ke xvii. 


and him alone: if 
16 But m eouE 20, 


1 Pet. iii... 


n Deut. xvii. 6: 
xix. 15, 
John viii. 17. 
2 Cor. xiii 1. 


shall negleet to Corsi 


an »> Ra OXxViAT 

but if he neelect to °rony 6! 
2 Thess. iii. 

as an ° heathen 1 2oin 


W literally, in the presenee of your Father. 


x 


12, 13.] See 

4—6, where the same 
varable is more expanded. Compare also 
dzek. xxxiv. 6, 11, 12. 14.] This 
verse sets forth to us the work of the Son 
vs accomplishing the will of the Father ; 

for it is unquestionably the Son who is 
he Good Shepherd, searching for the lost, 
fer. 11. For similar ee see Ezek. 
Nill, Zoe. NANA Tbs 2 Bets Ae Oe The 
afer enee from this verse is—‘ ann whoever 
fespises or scandalizes one of these little 
jnes, acts iu opposition to the will of your 
father in Heaven.’ Observe, when the 
jignity of the little ones was asserted, it 
asmy Futher; now that a motive directly 
ting on the conscience of the Christian 
surged, it is your father. 
15—20.] OF THE METHOD OF PROCEED- 
YG WITH AN OFFENDING BROTHER: AND 
1F THE POWER OF THE CHRISTIAN s- 
EMBLY IN SUCH CASES. 15.] The 
snnexion of this with the preceding is: 
jur Lord has been speaking of offences 
‘tumbling-blocks), which subject is the 
round-tone of the whole diseourse. One 
Rnd is, when how siunest against another, 
v. 7T—l4. A second kind, when thy bro- 
er sins against thee. The remedy for the 
rmer must be, in each individual being 
tious in his own person,—that of the 
‘tter, in the exercise of brotherly love, 
Ad if that fail, the authority of the con- 
egation, vv. 15—17. ‘Then follows au 
position of what that authority is, vv. 
4—20. On this verse see Levit. xix. 
518. This direction is only in case of 
rsonal offence against ourselves, and then 
eiajured person is to seek private ex- 
Vou. I. 


His good pleasure.’ 
rotes on Luke xv. 














omitted by our two earliest MSN. 
Y literally, the congr egation or 


assembly. 


planation, and that by going to his injures, 
not waiting till Ae comes to apologize. 
hast gained, in the higher sense, reclaimed, 
gained for God, see reff. : and for thyself’ 
too: “for before, thou hadst lost him, 
having been broken off from thy society hy 
the offence,” Euthymius. 18.] ‘The 
Jirst attempt of brotherly love is to heal the 
wound, to remove the otfenee, 77 SCOVECY § 
to cover the sin: but if this eannot be 
done, the xert step is, to take two or 
three, still, in case of an adjustment, pre- 
venting publicity ; but in the other event, 
providing sufficient legal witness. See 
retf. and John viii. 17, Compare St. 
Paul’s apparent reference to these words 
of our Lord, 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 17. neglect 
to hear | The original verb is a stronger 
word. than this, “implying something of 
obduracy: refuse to hear. the church 
(literally assembly), by what follows, cer- 
tainly not ‘the Jewish synagogue’ (for 
how could vv. 18—-20 be said in any sense 
of it ?), but the congregation of Christians ; 
i. ¢. in early times, such as in Acts iv. 32, 
the one congregation,—in after times, that 
congregation of which thou and he are 
members. That it cannot mean the Church 
as represented by her rulers, appears by 
vy. 19, 20,—where azy collection of be- 
lievers is gifted with the power of deciding 
in such cases. Nothing eould be jurther 
from the spirit of our Lord’s command 
than proceedings in what are oddly enough 
called ‘ eeclesiastieal’? courts. 
let him be, &c.) ‘let him no longer be 
accounted as a brother, but as one of those 
without,’ as the TRS: accounted Gentiles 
aud Publicans. Yet even then, not with 
Ix 
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p ch. xvi. 19. 
John xx. 23. 
1 Cor. v. 4. 


ql John iii. 22. 


r Luke xvii. 4. 


sch. vi. 14. 
Col, iii. 13. 


ST. MATTHEW. ASV LET 
man and a publican. 18 Verily I say unto you, ? What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 12 Again I say unto you, That if two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall 
ask, 2it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven. ?2 For where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them. 

21 Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and J forgive him? ' till seven 
times? °2 Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times: * but, Until seventy times seven. 
23 Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto #a 
certain king, which would take account of his servants. 
24 And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought 
unto him, which owed him ten thousand talents. *° But 

2 some of the oldest MSS. read, Again verily i say. 
4 literally, A Man (which was) a king. 


hatred, see 1 Cor. v. 11, and compare 2 
Cor. ii. 6, 7, and 2 Thess. iii. 14, 15. 

18.) This verse re-asserts In a wider and 
more general sense the grant made to 
Peter in ch. xvi. 19. It is here not only 
to him as the first stone, but to the whole 
building. See note there, and on John xx. 
23, between which and our ch. xvi. 19 this 
is a middle point. This refers to that 
entire accordance of hearty faith, which 
could hardly- have place except also in 
accordance with the divine will. It was 
apparently misunderstood by the Apostles 
James and John ;—see St. Mark’s account, 
ch. x, 35, in which they nearly repeat these 
words. Notice again the [verily] I say 
unto you: see on ch. xvi. 28. 20.) A 
generalization of the term church (assem- 
bly), and the powers conferred on it, which 
renders it independent of particular forms 
of government or ceremonies, and esta- 
blishes at once a canon against pseudo- 
catholicism in all its forms: compare 1 Cor. 
i. 2. there am I must be understood 
of the presence of the Spirit and Power 
of Christ, see chap. xxviii. 20. 

21—35.] REPLY TO PETER’S QUESTION 
RESPECTING THE LIMIT OF FORGIVENESS; 
AND BY OCCASION, THE PARABLE OF THE 
FORGIVEN BUT UNFORGIVING SERVANT. 
See Luke xvii. 3,4. It is possible that 
Peter may have asked this question in 
virtue of the power of the keys before (ch. 
xvi. 19) entrusted to him, to direct him in 
the use of them: but it seems more likely, 
that it was asked as in the person of any 


individual: that Peter wished to follow the 
rules just laid down, but felt a difficulty as 
to the limit of his exercise of forgiveness. 

The Rabbinical rule was, to forgive 
three times and no more; this they justified 
by Amos i. 3, &e., Job xxxiii. 29, 30 LXX, 
and marg. E. V. The expression ‘seven 
times a day’ is found Prov. xxiv. 16, in cou- 
nexion with sinning and being restored: see 
also Levit. xxvi. 18—28. In our Lord’s an- 
swer we have most likely a reference to Gen. 
ivoZie 22.| On seventy times seven, 
Chrysostom remarks, that our Lord does 
not here lay down a nuinber, but prescribes 
that which is infinite and continuous and 
everlasting. 23. Therefore] ‘ because 
this is so,’ because unlimited forgiveness is 
the law of the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
servants here are not slaves, but ministers 
or stewards. By the commanding to be 
sold of ver. 25 they could not be slaves in 
the literal sense. But in Oriental lan- 
guage all the subjects of the king, even the 
great ministers of state, are called slaves. 


The individual example is one in high trust, ~ 


or his debt could never have reached the 
enormous sum mentioned. See Isa. i. 18. 
24.] Whether these are talents of 


 F 


silver or of gold, the debt represented is © 
enormous, and far beyond any _ private ° 


man’s power to discharge. 


10,000 talents | 


of silver is the sum at which Haman ' 


reckons the revenue derivable from the de- 
struction of the whole Jewish people, Esth. 


Ts 


iii. 9. Trench remarks (Parables, p. 124) ; 
that we can best appreciate the sum by | 


1S—35l. 


MATTHEW. 131 


forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded him 


‘to be sold, and Ins wife, and children, and all that he had, 
76° The servant therefore fell 


and payment to be made. 


t 2 Kines ivi i. 
Neh. ys, 


down, and worshipped him, saving, { Lord,] have patience 


with me, and T will pay thee all. 


“i Then the lord of that 


servant was moved with compassion, and loosed him, and 


forgave him the debt. 


and found one of lus fellowservants, 
and he laid hands on him, and took him 


hundred pence : 
by the throat, 


saving, Pay [@me] that thou owest. 
lus fellowservant fell down [at is feet], 


*S But the same servant went out, 


which owed him an 


~o And 


and besought 


chim, saying, Have patience with me, and T will pay thee 


30 And he would not : 


[e all]. 


prison, till he should pay the debt. 


but went and cast him into 


31 So when his fellow- 


» omitted in some of the oldest authorities, 
© omitted by the oldest MSS. 


comparing it with other sums mentioned 
in Seripture. In the construetion of the 
tabernacle, twenty-nine talents of gold 
were used (Exod. xxxvili. 24): David pre- 
pared for the temple 3000 talents of gold, 
cand the princes 5000 (1 Chron, xxix. 4—7: 

‘the Queen of Sheba presented to Solomon 
)120 talents (1 Kings x. 10): the King 
lof’ Assyria laid on Hezekiah thirty talents 
jof gold (2 Kings xviii. 14); and in the 
extreme impoverishment to which the 
land was brought at last, one talent of 
gold was laid on it, after the death of 
Josinh, by the King of Egypt (2 Chron. 
AKXV1.3), 25.] See Exod. xxii. 3: 
Levit. xxv. 39, 47: 2 Kingsiv.1. The 
‘similitude is however rather trom Oriental 
despotism ; for the selling was under the 
‘Mosaic law softened by the liberation at 
the year of jubilee. The imprisonment 
also, aud the tormentors, vv. 30, 34, favour 
this view, forming no part of the Jewish 
law. 26. | Luther explains this as the 
voiee of mistaken self-righteousness, which 
when bitten by sense of sin and terrified 
with the idea of punishment, runs hither 
and thither, secking help, and imagines it 
ean build up a righteousness before God 
without having vet any idea that God 
Himself will ‘help the sinner. Trench 
remarks, ‘(It seems simpler to see in the 
words nothing more than exclamations 
characteristic of the extreme fear and an- 
Zuish of the moment, which made him 
ready to promise impossible mune even 
mountains of gold,” p. 127. Per- 
paps we must not lay stress on ect ont, as 
sndicating any wrong frame of mind already 










begun, as some do :—the sequel shews how 
eompletely he had ‘gone out’ from the 
presenee of his Lord. At all events the 
word corresponds to the time when the 
trial of our principle takes place: when 
we ‘go out’ from the presenee of God in 
prayer and spiritual exercises, into the 
world, We may observe, that forgive- 
ness of sin does not imply @ change of 
heart or principle in the sinner. The 
fellow-servant is probably not in the same 
station as himself, but none the less a 
fellow-servant. The insignificance of the 
sum is to shew us how trifling any offence 
against one another is in eomparison to 
the vastness of our. sin aguinst God. 
Chrysostom finely remarks: ‘“ He paid no 
regard even to the words by which he 
owed his own deliverance, —the petition 
whieli won for him the forgiveness of those 
ten thousand talents: he recognized not 
the harbour where he eseaped his impend- 
ing shipwreck: the posture of the sup- 
pliant did not remind him of his lord’s 
kindness : but rejecting all such considera- 
tions in his avariee and his eruelty and his 
unforgiveness, he was more cruel than 
any wild beast seizing and throttling his 
fellow-servant. What doest thou, O man ? 
Seest thou not that thou art exacting from 
thyself? drawing the sword against thy- 
self, retorting upon thyself the denial, and 
retusing for thy self the tree for ziveness P’”? 

that thou owest must be understood 
as a hanghty expression of one ashamed to 
meet the mention of the paltry sum really 
owing. and by this very expression gene- 
ralizing his unforgiving treatment to all 
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ST. MATTHEW. XVIII. 32—35, 


servants saw what was done, they were very sorry, and 
came and told unto their lord all that was done. °° Then 
his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because 
thou desiredst me: °° shouldest not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellowservant, even as I had pity on 
thee? 34 And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to 
the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due [4 wuto 


u Prov. xxi. 13. f,7 3, 
ch. vi. 12. h vit} * 


James ii. 13. 


35 4So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 


brother [@ their trespasses]. 
XIX. 1 And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished 
these sayings, he departed from Galilee, and came into the 


ach. xii. 15. 


f coasts of Judea beyond Jordan; * 


2@and great multitudes 


followed him ; and he healed them there. 
3 The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and 
saying 8 unto him, IJs it lawful for a man to put away his 


wife for every cause? 


d omitted in the oldest MSS. 
f render, borders. 


who owed him aught. 31.] The fel- 
low-servants were grieved, the lord is 
angry. Anger is not man’s proper mood 
towards sin, but sorrow (see Ps. exix. 186), 
because all men are simmers. These fellow- 
servants are the praying people of God, 
who plead with Him against the oppression 
and tyranny in the world. 32. |“ When 
he owed 10,000 talents, he never called him 
wicked, nor reviled him, but had compas- 
sion on him.” Chrysostom. 34. the 
tormentors | not merely the prison-keepers, 
but the torturers. Remember he was to 
have been sold into slavery before, and now 
his punishment is to be greater. The con- 
dition following would amount in the case 
of the sum in the parable to perpetual im- 
prisonment. So Chrysostom, “that is, for 
ever ; for he will never repay.” See note 
on ch. vy. 26. There isa difficulty made, 
from the punishment of this debtor for 
the very debt which had been forgiven, and 
the question has been asked, ‘ whether sins 
once remitted come back again. But it is 
the spiritual meaning which has here ruled 
the form of the parable. He who falls from 
a state of grace falls into a state of con- 
demnation, and is overwhelmed with ‘all 
that debt,’ not of this or that actual sin 
formerly remitted, but of a whole state of 
enmity to God. Meyer well remarks, 
that the motive held up in this parable 


4 And he answered and said unto 


© omitted in the oldest MSS. 
& omit. 


could only have full light cast on it by the 
great act of Atonement which the Lord 
was about to accomplish. We may see 
from that consideration, how properly it 
belongs to this last period of His ministry. 

35.] my Father, not your Father, as 
in the similar declaration in ch. vi. 14, 15. 
This is more solemn and denunciatory, 
‘for it is not seemly that God should be 
called the Father of such an one, so wicked 
and malicious.” Chrysostom. 

Cyap. XIX. 1—12.] ReEepry To THE 
PHARISEE’S QUESTION CONCERNING DI- 
vorcEe, Mark x.1—12. This appears to 
be the journey of our Lord into the region 
beyond Jordan, mentioned John x. 40. If 
so, a considerable interval has elapsed since 
the discourse in ch. xviii. 1.] The 
borders of Judza beyond Jordan forms one 
continuous description. Bethany, where He 
went, was beyond Jordan, but on the con- 
fines of Judea. See notes on Mark x. 1, 
and Luke ix. 51. 2.] This agrees 
with what is said John x. 41, 42. For 
healed, St. Mark has taught. 3.| This 
was a question of dispute between the rival 
Rabbinical schools of Hillel and Shammai ; 
the former asserting the right of arbitrary 
divorce, from Deut. xxiv. 1, the other de- 
nying it except in case of adultery. It was 
also, says De Wette, a delicate question in 
the place where our Lord now was,—in the 


ee ee 


AIX. 1—?. ST. MATTHEW. 


them, Have ve not read, "that he which made them at the 
beginning made them male and female, Sand said, ¢ Por 
this eause shall a man Jeave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife: and “they twain shall be one flesh ? 
What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asun- 
They say unto lim, © Why did Moses then com- 


6 Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. 


der. 


mand to give a writing of divorcement, and to put her 


2 
away? 5 THe saith unto them, Moses beeause of the hard- 
ness of your hearts sullered you to put away your wives : 
but from the beginning’ it Bras vot so. 9 f And T say unto 
you, Whosoever shall put away Ins wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery : 


b Gen. i. 27: 
Wee8! 


e Gen. ii. 24. 
Eph. v. $1. 


di Car. vi. 16; 
ee 


e Deut. xxiv... 
eh. v.31. 


f ch. v. 82. 
1 Cor. vii. 10, 
it. 


b yender, hath not been. 


dominions of Herod Antipas. for 
every cause ;—i.c. is any charge which a 
man may choose to bring against his wife 
fo justify him in divorcing her? 4—6.] 
On these verses we may remark, (1) that 
our Lord refers to the Mosaic aeeount of 
the Creation as the historical fact of the 
first creation of man; and grounds his 
argument on the /fera/ expressions of that 
aarrative. (2) That He cites both from 
vhe first and second chapters of Genesis, 
and in imnediate connexion ; thus shewing 
them to be consecutive parts of a continuous 
jarrative,—which, trom their different dic- 
sion, and apparent repetition, they have 
sometimes been supposed not to be. (3) 
Phat he quotes as spoken by the Creator 
she words in Gen. ii. 2-4, which were actu- 
ally said by Adam ; they must therefore be 
inderstood as said in prophecy, by divine 
nspiration, which indeed the terms made 
tse of in them would require, since the re- 
ations alluded to by those terms did not 
ret exist. As Angustine says, ‘God said 
yyoman that which man foretold. (4) 
Chat the force of the argument consists 
a the previons unity of male and female, 
‘ot indeed organically, but by implica- 
ion, in Adam. Thus it is said in Gen. 

27, He made them (man, as a‘ race) 
1ale (not @ male) and female (not, man 
nd woman): but then the male and temale 
‘ere implicitly shut up in one; and there- 
i after the creation of woman from man, 










“hen one man and one woman were united 
A’ marriage they should be ove flesh, be- 
Jause woman was taken out of man. The 
Jaswer then is, that abstraucted/ly, from the 
vature of marriage, if is 7xdissoluble. The 
Jords they twain are in the Septuagint 
‘id the Samaritan Pentateuch, but not in 


the Hebrew. 5. one flesh} Stier re- 
marks, that the essential bond of marriage 
consists not tn unity of spirit and soul, by 
which indeed the marriage state should 
ever be hallowed and sweetened, but with- 
out which it still exists in all its binding 
power :—the wedded pair are ONE FLESH, 
i.e. ONE MAN within the limits of their 
united life in the flesh, for this world : he- 
yond this limit, the marriage is broken by 
the death of the flesh. And herein alone 
lies the justification of a second marriage, 
which in no way breaks off the unity of 
love in spirit with the former partner, now 
deceased, 7—9.] In this second ques- 
tion, the Pharisees imagine that they have 
overthrown our Lord’s decision by a per- 
mission of the law, which they call a coim- 
mand (compare ver, 7 with ver. 8). But 
He answers them that this was done by 
Moses on account of their hardness and 
sinfuluess, asa lesser of evils, and belonged 
to that dispensation which entered, Rom. 
v. 20; was added because of transgres- 
sions, Gal. iii. 19. This He expresses by 
the your and you, as opposed to the general 
terms used before. Only that fornication, 
which itself breaks marriage, can be a 
ground for dissolving it. The question, 
whether demonstrated approaches to for- 
nication, short of the act itself} ure to be 
regarded as having the same power, must 
be dealt with cautiously, but at the same 
time with full remembrance that our Lord 
does not confine the guilt of such sins to 
the outward act only: see ch. v. 28. St. 
Mark gives this last verse (9) as spoken to 
the disciples in the house; and his minute 
accuracy in such matters of detail is well 
known. This enactment by our Lord is a 
formal repetition of what He had said be- 


154 ST. 


MATTHEN 


NIX; 


and whoso marrieth her which is put away doth commit 


adultery 


gl Cor. vii. 2, 


ROT he said unto them, 


10 His disciples say unto him, If the case of the 
man be so with his wife, it is not iygood to marry. 


11 But 


8 All men cannot receive this saying, 
save they to whom it is given. 


12 For there are some 


eunuchs, which were so born from their mother’s womb: 
and there are some eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of 


h 1 Cor. vii. 32, - 
34; ix. 5, 15. men : 


eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 


and "= there be eunuchs, which © dave made themselves 


He that is 


able to receive it, let him receive it. 
13 Then were there brought unto him little children, 
that he should put his hands on them, and pray: and the 


disciples rebuked them. 


ich. xviii. 3. 


children, and forbid them not, to come unto me 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 


1 But Jesus said, Suffer 1 Wttle 
tor or 


15 And he laid his hands 


on them, and departed thence. 
16 And, behold, one came and said unto him, ™ [ Good] 


i render, expedient. 
1 render, the httle children : 
are the same, 


fore in the Sermon on the Mount, ch. v. 
32. Some expositors (principally modern) 
have fallen into the mistake of supposing 
that the dictum applies to the marry- 
ing a woman divorced on account of for- 
nication. But the full English way of ren- 
dering the sentence, would be, a woman 
thus divorced, viz. not on account of for- 
nication. 10.] the case, not the cause 
of divorce just mentioned; nor, the condi- 
tion of the man with his wife: but the 
account to be given, ‘¢he original ground 
and principle, of the relationship of man 
and wife. The disciples apprehend that 
tie trials and temptations of marriage 
would prove sources of sin and misery. 
This question and its answer are peculiar 
to Matthew. 11, 12.) this saying, 
viz. of yours. The for in ver. 12 shews 
that the sense is carried on. Our 
Lord mentions the three exceptions, the to 
whom it is giver not to marry. 1. Those 
who from natural incapacity, or if not that, 
inaptitude, have no tendencies towards 
marriage: 2. Those who by actual physical 
deprivation, or compulsion from men, ae 
prevented trom marrying: 3. Those who 
in order to do the work of God more effec- 
tually (as e.g. St. Paul), abstain from mar- 
riage, see 1 Cor. vii. 26. The eunuchs and 
made eunuchs in the two first cases are to 
be taken both literally and figuratively : in 


see Mark 
M omit. 


k render, M ade. 


x. 14, where the words in the original 
See in St. Mark and St. Luke. 


the latter, figuratively only. It is to be 
observed that our Lord does not here utter 
a word from which any superiority can be 
attributed to the state of celibacy: the im- 
perative in the last clause being uot a com- 
mand but a permission, as in Rev. xxii. 17. 
His estimate for us of the expediency of 
celibacy, as a general question, is to be 
gathered from the parable of the talents, 
where He visits with severe blame the bury- 
ing of the talent for its safer custody. The 
remark is Neander’s, and the more valuable, 
as he himself lived and died unmarried. 
13—15.] THE BRINGING OF CHILDREN 
To JEsts. Mark x. 13—16. Luke xviii. 
15—17. After the long divergence of ch. 
ix. 5]—xvili, 14, Luke here again falls | 
into the synoptic narrative. This incident | 
is more fully related in Mark, where see 
notes. Our Evangelist has that he 
should put his hands on them, and pray | 
(see Gen. xlviii. 14: Acts vi. 6), where the 3 
other two have only ‘that He should touch | 
them.’ The connexion in which it stands + 
here and in Mark scems to be natural, én- 
mediately after the discourse on marriage. 
Some further remarks of our Lord, possibly 
on the fruit of marriage, may have given ' 
rise to the circumstance. 
16—380.] ANSWER TO THE ENQUIRY OF | 
A RICH YOUNG MAN, AND DISCOURSE | 
THEREUPON. Mark x. 17—31. Luke xviii. 


murder, 
ster al; 


10—2-4. 


Master, what good thing shall I do, 
And he seid unto him, ® Why callest thou 


eternal life ? 


me good ? there is none yood bul one, that is, God: 
thou wilt enter mto life, keep the commandments, 
said, 


saith unto him, Which? Jesus 


Thou shalt not bear 


STS PTI, 


Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
false witness, 


that Jo may have 
buteat 


1S Tle 
K'Thou shalt do no K Exod. xx. 18, 
d 


Thouw shalt not 
19 TFTonour thy Feb xv. 


father and thy mother: and, ™ Thou shalt love thy neigh - ™Lev.xix 28. 
bour as thyself. 2° The youne man saith unto him, AIL @yai® 
es: > oe James ii. 8. 
these things have I kept [°/rom my youth up|: what 
lack T yet? 7! Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be per- 
Hiect, <' eo cand sell. that thon, hast,and: five ‘to the. jioor, 22s... 
. xvi.9. Acts 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and i$: iv, 
3. un. 
follow me. But when the young man heard that say- 381. 


ing, he went away sorrowful : 


for he had great possessions. 


*3 Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily [ say unto 


°a yich man shall 
*t And again I 


you, Tha 
dom of heaven. 


P hardly enter into the king- och, 
say unto you, 


xii, 22. 
Cor. 1.20. 


It is easier },Tin- tio 


fora camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 


D xead, Why askest thou me concerning good ? 


) good ; 


bat «. 3 Ra seé note. 
0 omit. Seein St. Mark and St. Luke. 
' 18—30. 16.) From Luke ver. 18 we 


, learn that he was @ ruler: from Mark ver. 
iW, that he raz to our Lord. The spirit 
in which he came,—which does not how- 
ever appear here so plainly as in the other 
, gospels, from the omission of “good,” and 
the form of our Lord’s answer, ~—scems to 
have been that of excessive admiration for 
Jesus as a man of eminent virtue, and of 
desire to know from Him by what work 
of exceeding merit he might win eternal 
life. This spirit He reproves, by replying 
ethat there is but One Good, and that the 
walking by His grace in the way otf holi- 
ness is the path to life. On the question 
and answer, as they stand in the received 
-text,—and on their doctrinal bearing, see 
‘notes to Mark. This passage furnishes one 
‘of the most instructive and palpable eases 
of the smoothing down of apparent. dis- 
-erepancies by correcting the Gospels out of 
one another and thus “reducing them to 
conformity. 18.| De Wette observes 
well, that our Lord gives this enumeration 
‘of the commandments to bring out the 
iself-righteous spirit of the young man, 

which He before saw. He only mentions 
‘those of the second table, having in ver. 
/17, nm His declaration respecting ‘‘ good,” 

included those of the first. Mark has the 
addition of “ Defraud not,” representing 





There is one 


P render, With difficulty. 


probably the tenth commandment. 19.] 
The addition of Thou shalt love Sc. is 
peeuhar to Matthew. 20.) We inay 
remark that this young man, though self- 
righteous, was ro hypocrite, no Pharisce : 
he spoke earnestly, and really strove to 
keep, as he really believed he had kept, all 
God’s commandments. Accordingly St. 
Mark adds, that Jesus looking upon him 
lored him: in spite of his error there was 
a nobleness and openness about him, con- 
trasted with the hypoeritical bearing of 
the Pharisees and Seribes. 21, 22.) 
Our Lord takes him on his own shewing. 
As St. Mark and St. Luke add, “One thing 
is wanting to thee.’ Supposing thy state- 
ment true, this topstone has yet to be 
laid on the fabric. But then it is to be 
noticed, that pxrt of that one thing is 
Come and tollow me (faking up thy cross, 
Mark). Stier remarks, that this was a 
test of his observance of the first com- 
mandment of the first table: of break- 
ing which he is by the result convicted. 

24.) Lightfoot brings instances 
from the Talmud of’ similar pr roverbial ex- 
pressions regarding aun elephant: we have 
acase in ch. xxii. 21, of a camel being 
put for any thing very large: and we must 
remember that the object here was to set 
forth the greatest human impossibility, 
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p Gen. xviii. 
14. Jer. 
xxxil. 17, 
Luke i. 37. 


q eh, iv. 20. 
Luke vy. 11. 


r Luke xxii. 
28, 29, 30. 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 
3. Rev. ii. 
26 


ST. MATTHEW. AIX. 25—30. 


rich man to enter into the kingdom of 4God. *5 When his 
disciples heard it, they were exceedingly amazed, saying, 
Who then can be saved? 26 But Jesus beheld them, and 
said unto them, With men this is impossible; but ? with 
God all things are possible. *7 Then answered Peter and 
suid unto him, Behold, 4 we have forsaken all, and followed 
thee; what shall we have therefore? *3 And Jesus said 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, That ye which have 
followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, ‘ve also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. *9 And 
every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sis- 
ters, or father, or mother, [94 or w//e,] or children, or lands, 
for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall 


s ch. xx. 16: 
xxi. 3], 82, 


inherit everlasting life. 


80s But many that are first shall 
Duke xhi-2- be last sand. the last shall be first, 


XX. | For the king- 


G ove ancient MS. reads heaven, azd perhaps, as God stands in the parallel 
places, Mark x, 25, Luke xvii, 25, this may be the true reading, 


49 omitted in the oldest MSS, 


and to magnify divine grace, which could 
accomplish even that, 25.| Who, not 
What rich man, which would have been a 
far shallower and uarrower enquiry, but a 
general question—what man? Besides 
the usual reason given for this question, 
‘since all are striving to be rich,’ we 
must remember that the disciples yet 
looked for a temporal Kingdom, and there- 
fore would naturally be dismayed at hear- 
ing that it was so difficult for any rich 
man to enter it. 26. beheld them | 
Probably to give force to and impress what 
was about to be said, especially as it was 
a saying reaching into the spiritual doc- 
trines of the Gospel, which they could not 
yet apprehend. this, salvation in 
general, and even of those least likely to 
be saved. with,in both cases, means, ‘in 
the estimation of 27.] The disciples, 
or rather Peter speaking for them, recur 
to the “shalt have treasure in heaven” 
said to the young man, and enquire what 
their reward shall be, who have done 
all that was required of them. He does 
not ask respecting salvation, but some 
pre-eminent reward, as is manifest by the 
answer. The ‘all’ which the Apostles had 
left, was not in every case contemptible. 
The sons of Zebedee had hired servants 
(Mark i. 20), and Levi (Matthew ?) could 
make a great feast in his house. But 
whatever it was, it was their all. 

28—30.] We may admire the simple truth- 
Sulness of this answer of our Lord. He 


Origen expressly says that wife is not included. 


does not hide from them their reward: 
but tells them prophetically, that in the 
new world, the accomplishment of that 
regeneration whieh He came to bring in 
(see Acts iii, 21: Rey. xxi. 5: Matt. xxvi. 
29), when He should sit on His throne of 
glory, then they also should sit (see in my 
Greek Test. on the peculiar force of the two 
different forms of the verb sit, as applied 
to our Lord, sitting ou His throne as His 
own act, and to the Apostles, as being pro- 
moted to, aud taking their seats on, their 
thrones, as the will of another) on twelve 
thrones judging (see ref. 1 Cor.) the twelve 
tribes of Israel (see Rev. xx. 4; xxi. 12, 
14:—one throne, Judas’s, another took, 
Acts i, 20). At the same time he informs 
them, ver. 29, that this reward should xot 
in its most blessed particulars be theirs 
alone, but that of every one who should 
deny himself for Him (see 2 Tim. iv. 8): 
and (ver. 380) cautions them, referring 
perhaps especially to Judas, but with a 
view to all, as appears by the following 
parable, that many first should be last, and 
last first. On ver. 29, Stier remarks 
that the family relations are mentioned by 
St. Matthew in the order in which they 
would be left. On the other points requiring 
notice, see note on Mark x. 29, 30, 

Cnap. XX. 1—16.] ParaBLE OF THE 
LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. Peculiar 
to Matthew. In interpreting this difficult 
Parable, we must first carefully observe 
its occasion and connexion. It is bound 


. 


=~. 2. 


an ST. 
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m of heaven is ike unto a man that is an householder, 
ich went out early in the morning to hire labourers mite 


the For ta the eonelusion of chap. xix., 
. arose out of the question of Peter 
ver. 27, what shall we hare therefore ? 
Its salient point is, that the Kingdom 
xed is of grace, not of debt; that they 
»> were called first, and have laboured 
gest, have no more claim upoua God 
n those who were called last: Wut that 
all, His covenant promise shall be ful- 
ed in its integrity, (2) lis primary 
tication is to the -tpostles, who had 
ed the question. They were not to be 
such a spirit, as to imagine, with the 
“miurers in ver. ll, that they should 
e something super-eminent (because 
y were walled first, and had laboured 
gest) above those who ¢v their own 
e were to be afterward called (sce 
‘or. xv. 8—11). (3) Its secondary ap- 
cations are to all those to whom such 
omparison, of first and last called, will 
dy :—axationally, to the Jews, who were 
t called, and with a definite covenant, 
1 the Heathens who ‘came in after- 
rds, and on a covenant, though really 
ide (see Jer. xxxi. 88: Zech. vii, 8: 
b. vill. 10), yet of so open and pro- 
nent :-—indiridually, to those whose eall 
5 been in early life, aud who have spent 
Mr days in God’s active service, and 
gse who have been swmmoned later ; 
il to various other elasses and persons 
Eween whom comparison, not only of 
ve, but of advantages, talents, or any 
ver distinguishing characteristic, can be 
de: that none ot the first of these can 
ast. themselves over the others, nor look 
higher place and greater reward, inas- 
ich as there is but one “ gitt” of God 
pording to the covenant of grace. And 
» “first” of these are to see that they 
not by pride and self-righteousness be- 
ne the “last,’’ or worse—be rejected, as 
tionally were the Jews; for among the 
ny that are called, there are few chosen 
many who will fail of the reward in the 
A. (4) In subordination to this leading 
a a warning of the Parable must the 
cumstances brought before us be in- 
‘preted, The day and its hours are not 
y fixed time, such as the duration of the 
rid, or our Lord’s life on earth, or the 
3 of man, exclusively: but ide natural 
riod of earthly work as applied to the 
tious meanings of which the parable ts 
pable. The various times of hiring are 
it to be pressed as each having an_ex- 
isive meaning in each interpretation : 
ey serve to spread the ealling over the 
rious periods, and te shew that it is 












again and again made, They are the 
quarters of the natural day, when the 
aliquot parts of the day’s wages could he 
sarned, and therefore hubourers would be 
waiting. ‘Phe dasé of these is inserted for 
a special purpose, and belongs more ex- 
pressly to the instruction of the parable. 
(5) The hire bears an iinportant part in 
the interpretation, I cannot with Stier 
(whose comment on this parable T think 
much inferior to his usual remarks) snp- 
pose it to mean “the promise of this lite” 
attached to godliness. His anxiety to es- 
cape from the danger of efernal life being 
matter of wages, has here misled him. 
But there is no such danger in the inter- 
pretation of the parable which T believe to 
be the true one. The hire is the promise 
of the covenant, wiiformly represented by 
our Lord and His Apostles as a ‘reward,’ 


Matt. v. 12: Luke vi. 35; xiv. 1-4: Jolm 
iv. 86: 1 Cor. iii, 14: 2 John 8: Heb. 


. 85; xi. 6 al., reckoned indeed of free 
grace: but still, forensically considered, 
answering to, and represented by, wages,’ 
as claimed under God’s covenant with man 
in Christ. (The freeness and sovereignty 
of God’s gift of grace is pointedly set be- 
fore us in ver. 14, It is my will to give 
&e.) This hire I believe then to be efernal 
life, or, in other words, Gop HIMSELF 
(John xvii. 3). And this, rightly under- 
stood, will keep us from the error of 
supposing, that the parable involves a de- 
claration that all who are saved will be in 
an absolute equality. This gift is, and will 
be to each man, as he is prepared to re- 
ceive it. To the envious and murmurers, 
it will he as the fruit that turned to ashes 
in the mouth: by their own unchristian 
spirit they will ‘lose the things that they 
have wrought” (2 John 8), and their re- 
ward will be null: in other words, they 
will, as the spiritual verity necessitates, 
not exter into that life fo which they were 
called. God’s covenant is fulfilled to them 
—they have received their denarius—but 
from the essential nature of the hire” 
are disqualitied from enjoying its use: for 
as Gregory the Great remarks, “the king- 
dom of heaven none who murmurs in- 
herits: none who inherits, can murmur.” 
To those who have known and loved God, 
it will he, to each, as he has advaiuced in 
the spiritual life, joy unspeakable and full 
ot glory. 1. early in the morning | 
See Jer, xxxv. 14, and other places. 
labourers’ in the primary meanings of 
the parable, ‘apostles, prophets, ministers :’ 
distinct from the vizes im the vineyard. 


ST. AWATTHEMW, XX, 


his vineyard. * And when he had agreed with the la. 
bourers for a ™ penny a day, he sent them into his vine 
yard. ® And he went ont about the third hour, and saw 
others standing idle in the marketplace, tand said unto 
them; Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is 
right I will give you. And they went their way. 5 Again 
he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and did like. 
wise. §& And about the eleventh hour he went out, and 
found others standing [8id/e], and saith unto them, Why 
stand ve here all the day idle? 7 They say unto him, 
Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto them, Go 
ye also into the vineyard [* azd whatsoever ts right, that 
shall ye receive]. 8 So when even was come, the lord of 
the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first. ® And when they came that were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they received every man a T penny. }9 But 
when the first came, they supposed that they should have 
received more; and they likewise received every man a 
r penny. 4 And when they had received it, they mur- 
mured against the ® good man of the house, 1* saying, These 
last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal unto us, which have borne the burden and heat of 


T ender, denarius. 


8 omit. t omit. 


U render, householder, as in ver. 1, where the word is the same, 


But inasmuch as every workman is himself 
subjeet to the treatment of the husband- 
man (see John xv. 1, 2), and every man in 
the Kingdom of God is in some sense or 
other a worker on the rest, the distinetion 
is not to be pressel—the parable ranges 
over both comparisons, vineyard | 
not the Jewish church ox/y, as Greswell, 
Parables, iv. 355 {f., maintains. The Jewish 
Church was God’s vineyard especially and 
typically ; His Church in all ages is His 
true vineyard, see John xv. 1. 2. | 
The denarius a day was the pay of a Roman 
soldier in Tiberius’ time, a few years before 
this parable was uttered. Polybius (but 
in illustrating the exeeeding fertility and 
cheapness of the country) mentions that 
the charge for a day’s entertainment in 
the inns in Cisalpine Gaul was half an as, 
= gyth of the denarims. This we may 
therefore regard as liberal pay for the day’s 
work. 3, 4.) The third hour, at 
the equinox our 9 a.m., and in summer 8, 
was sometimes ealled “the height of the 
market,” —when the market was fullest. 


“The market-place of the world is con- 
trasted with the vineyard of the Kingdom 
of God: the greatest man of business in 
worldly things is a mere idle gazer, if he 
has not yet entered on the true work which 
alone is worth any thing or gains any re 
ward.” Stier. No positive stipulation 
is made with these seeond, but they are 
to depend on the justice of the houses 
holder. They might expect ths of a de. 
narius. From the same dialogue being 
implied at the sixth and ninth hour (“de 
did likewise”’) the “ whatsoever is right™ 
is probably in each case the corresponding: 
part of the denarius, at least ix their ea- 
pectation ; so that t¢ cannot be said that 
no covenant was made. 8.] By the 
Mosaie law (Deut. xxiv. 15) the wages of 
an hired servant were to be paid him de« 
fore night. This was at the twelfth hour,’ 
or sunset: see ver. 12. I do not think the 
stsward must be pressed as having @ 
spiritual meaning. If it lias, it represents 
Christ (see Heb. iii. 6, and ch. xi. 27)« 

beginning is not merely expletive, 


day. 
riend, I do thee no wrong : 
ra W penny 2 


BY 
] 
7 
J 


# give unto this last, even as unto thee. 
vful for me to do what 1 will with mine own? 
ine eye evil, because Tam good ? 


ST; SEAT IAEA. 


132) 


13 But he answered one of them, and said, 
didst not thou agree with me 
lt Take that thine is, and go thy way: * / 


Isa Is it not a Rom. ix. 21. 
b y Ts b Deut. xv. 0. 


Prov. xxiii.0. 
ch. vi. 25. 
ech. xix. 50. 


Weg the last shall 


first, and the first last[: 4 “for many be called, but few an. asi i. 


osen |. 


17 And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the twelve dis- 

yles apart in the way, and said unto them, 18 e Behold, ¢ ch. avi 2. 
» go up to Jerusalem ; and the Son of man shall be be- 

iyed unto the chief priests and unto the seribes, and they 

all condemn him to death,  fand shall deliver him. to feb. xssii. 2. 
e Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify him : 

d the third day he shall rise again. 

20 Then came to him the mother of 8 Zebedee’s children gen. iv.2. 


ith her sons, worshipping him, 
21 And he said unto her, What wilt thou ? 


ing of him. 


Vv nore properly, Com rade, or 
W render, denarius. 
Y reader, Or 1s. 


| 


. 
. 
| } 


t definite, as in Luke xxiii. 5. 13, 
.] Friend, at first sight a friendly word 
srely, assumes a more solemn aspect 
hen we recollect that it is used in ch. 
ii. 12 to the guest who had not the 
dding garment; and in ch. xxvi. 50 by 
x Lord to Judas. go thy way hardly 
motes (as Stier in his 1st edn.) expulsion 
}d separation from the householder and 
s employment: it is here only a word 
course, commanding him to do what a 
id labourer naturally should do. 

. evil] here envious: so also Prov. 
will, 22, 16.) The last were first, 
‘equal to the first; first, in order of 
ryment ; first, as superior to the first 
io others being brought into eomparison), 
i that their reward was more in pro- 
srtion to their work, and rot warred by 
murmuring spirit. The first were last 
| these same respects. The last 
brds of the verse belong not so much to 
e parable, as to the first clause, and are 
aced to account for its being as there 
‘scribed ; for, while multitudes are called 
to the vineyard, many, by murmuring 
id otherwise disgracing their calling, 
il nullify it, and so, although first by 
tofession and standing, will not be of the 
“umber of the elect: although called, will 
















Acts iii. 15, 


and desiring a certain 


Companion : see ch. xxii, 125 xxvi. 50, 
X vender, It 18 my Wilk to give. 
Z omitted in several of the oldest authorities. 


not be chosen. In ch. xxiii. 14 the refer- 
ence is different. 

17—19.] Mark x. 32—34. Luke xviii. 
31—34. FULLER DECLARATION OF HIs 
SUFFERINGS AND DEATH—revealing His 
being delivered to the Gentiles—and (but 
in Matthew only) ffis crucifixion. See 
the note on the more detailed account in 
Mark. 

20—28.] AMBITIOUS REQUEST OF TIE 
MOTHER OF THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE ; 
otr Lorp’s REPLY. Mark x. 35—4d; 
not related by Luke. This request seems 
to have arisen from the promise made to 
the twelve in ch. xix. 28. In Mark’s ac- 
count, the two brethren themselves make 
the request. But the varvafion im the 
text is the more detailed and exact ; and 
the two immediately coincide, by our Lord 
addressing His answer to the two Apostles 
(ver, 22). The difference is no greater 
than is perpetually to be found in narra- 
tions of the same fact, persons being often 
related to have done themselves what, ac- 
eurately speaking, they did ty another. 
The mother’s mame was Salome ;—she 
had followed our Lord from Galilee,— 
and afterwards witnessed the erueifixion, 
see Mark xv. 40. Probably the two bre- 
thren had directed this request through 


140 ST. MATTHEW. XX, 


nev.xis.28. She saith unto him, Grant that these my two sons ™ may 
sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on @ fhe left, 
in thy kingdom. ?* But Jesus answered and said, Ye 
ie. sxvi.9% now not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of ! the cup 


«Luke xii50 that I shall drink of [® and to be baptized with * the baptism 


that I am baptized with] ? 
23 And he saith unto them, 
of my cup [¢ and Le baptized with the baptism that I am bape 
but to sit on my right hand, and on my lef, 


laActs xii? able. 


Rom viii. 17. 
2 Cor.i.7. 
2 Yim. ii. 11. 
Rev. i.9. 


tized with| : 


They say unto him, We are 
1 Ye shall drink indeed 


mech. xxv.34 Is not mine to ™ give, but it shall be given to them for 


whom it is prepared of my Father. 


“+4 And when the ten 


heard it, they were moved with indignation against the 


two brethren. 


25 But Jesus called them unto him, and 


said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exercise 


n1 Pet. vy. 3. authority upon them. 


you: 


och. xxiii. 11. 
Mark ix. 35. 


2 read, thy. 


their mother, because they remembered 
the rebuke which had followed their for- 
mer contention about precedence. 
21.] The places close to the throne were 
those of honour, as in Josephus, where 
speaking of Saul, he describes Jonathan 
his son as seated on his right hand, and 
Abner the captain of the host on his left. 
In a Rabbinieal work, it is said, that 
God will seat the King Messiah at his 
right hand, and Abraham at his left. 
One of these brethren, John, the beloved 
disciple, had his usual place close to the 
Lord, John xiii. 23: the other was among 
the chosen Three (this request hardly can 
imply in their minds any idea of the rejec- 
tion of Peter from his peculiar post of 
honour by the rebuke in ch. xvi. 23, for 
since then had happened the occurrences 
in ch. xvii. 1—8, and especially ib. vy. 
24—27). Both were called Boanerges, or 
the sons of thunder, Mark iii. 17. 
They thought the kingdom of God was 
immediately to appear, Luke xix. 11. 
22.] One at least of these brethren 
saw the Lord on His Cross—oun His right 
and left hand the crucified thieves. Bitter 
indeed must the remembrance of this am- 
bitious prayer have been at that moment ! 
Luther remarks, ‘The flesh ever seeks to 
be glorified, before it is crucified: exalted, 
before it is abased.’ The ‘cup’ is a 
frequent Scripture image for joy or sor- 
row: see Ps, xxill. 5; exvi. 138: Isa. li. 22: 
Matt. xxvi. 42. I¢ here seems to signify 


*6 But "it shall not be so among 
but ° whosoever will be great among you, let him be 


D oinit. © omit. 
more the ¢zzer and spiritual bitterness, 
resembling the agony of the Lord Himself, 
-——and the baptism, which is an important 
addition in Mark, more the oufer acces. 
sion of persecution and trial,—through 
which we must pass to the Kingdom of 
God. On the latter image see Ps. xlii. 7} 
Ixix. 25 exxiv. 4. Stier rightly ob- 
serves that this answer of our Lord con- 
tains in it the kernel of the doctrine of the 
Sacraments in the Christian Church: see 
fom. vi. 1—7: 1 Cor. xii. 13, and note on 
Luke xii. 50. Some explain their 
answer as if they understood the Lord to 
speak of drinking out of the royal cup, 
and washing in the royal ewer: but the 
words are ye able to drink, and we are: 
able, indicating a difficulty, preclude this. 
23.| The one of these brethren was. 
the first of the Apostles to drink the cup) 
of suffering, and be baptized with the bap= 
tis of blood, Acts xii. 1, 2: the other’ 
had the longest experience among them: 
of a life of trouble and persecution. : 
The last clause of the Nerse.. may be un= 
derstood as in the text, ‘is not mine to! 
give, but it shall be given to them for’ 
whom it is prepared of my Father ;’ so! 
Meyer, al.; or, ‘is not mine to give, except” 
to those for whom,’ &c. So Chr ysostom | 
and others. If however we understand 
after but ‘it shall be given by Je,’ the | 
two interpretations come to the same. 
26—28.] great .. first, i.e 
in the next life, let him: be minister 


30. ST, MESCLEENW. 


ILL 


iv minister; 27 Pand whosoever will be 4 chief among: veh xviii. 


@ let Aim be your servant : 


m ecame not to be ministered unto, * but to minister, and t As Hii. 1m, 
| give his hfe a ransom " for many. 
And as they departed from Jericho, a 


lowed him. 
| 


. d render, first. 


jservant here. Thus also the came, 
28, applies to the coming of the Son 
dan in the flesh only. a ransom 
many, is a plain declaration of the 
Ae ial and vicarious nature of the death 
ur Lord. The principal usages (in the 
ok Seriptures) of the word rendered 
om are the following :—(1) a payment 
E divatent for a life destroyed ; @ e)taie 
e of redemption of a slave; (3) ‘ pro- 
ition. for.’ many here is equi- 
nt to “all”? 1 Tim. iit. 6. No stress is 
ve laid on this word “inany” as uot 
ig “all” here; it is placed in oppo- 
mm to the ove lite which is given—the 
for many—and not with any distinction 
a “all.” (Linay observe once for all, 
; in the usage of these two words, as 
ied to our redemption by Christ, “ all”? 
€ OBJECTIVE, “ many” the SU BIECTIVE 
znation of those for whom Christ died. 
ted for all, as outward matter of fact ; 
jas matter of individual participation, 
great multitude whom no man can 
ber, ‘maiy,” will he the saved by Him 
eend.) ‘As the Son of man came to 
| His life for many and to serve many, 
,e, being many, should be to each one 
jobject of service and self-denial.’ 

3—34.| HEALING OF TWO BLIND 
> ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM JERICHO, 
k x. 46-52. Luke xviii. 35—48; 
1, with however some remarkuble dif- 
aces. In the much more detailed ac- 
at of St. Mark, we have but one blind 
b, Mentioned by name as Bartimieus; 
Luke also relates it of only one, and 
Hes says that it was “as he was come 
to Jericho.’ The only fair account 
uch differences is, that they existed in 
sources from which each Evangelist 
his narrative. This later one is 
y explained, from the circumstance 
ing happened close to Jericho—in 
jaccounts, just on leaving it—in the 
J, on approaching to it: but he must 
indeed a slave to the /etter, who 
Ud stumble at such discrepancies, and 
rather see in them the corroborating 
rcidence of testimonies to the faet it- 
i Yet some strangely suppose our 


















q Johu xiii, 4. 
er Phil. ii. 7 


Steven as the. * Som Ol shine wile 


John xiii 


Danix. 


24,26. John 
Xie Bl, Be. 
. 1 ‘Pin. ii. 6 
evreat multitude vita. 


1 Pet. i. 19. 


30 And, behold, Y two Lind men sitting: by och sie. 


Heb. ii. 10; 
ix. 2S, vich. ix, 27. 


® ead, shall be. 


Lord to have healed one blind man (as in 
Luke) on ertering Jericho, and another 
(Bartimivus, as in Mark) on fearing it,— 
and St. Matthew to have, “with his charac- 
teristic brevity in relating miracles,’ coim- 
bined both these in one. But theu, what 
becomes of St. Matthew's assertion, “ as 
they departed from Jericho 2” ° Can we 
possibly imagine, that the Evangelist, 
having both facts before him, could com- 
bine them and preface them with what he 
must know to be inaccurate! It is just 
thus that the Harmonists utterly destroy 
the credibility of the Seripture narrative. 
Accumulate upon this the absurd impro- 
babilities involved in two men, under the 
same circumstances, addressing our Lord 
in the same words at so very short an 
interval,—and we may be thankful that 
biblical criticism is at length being eman- 
cipated from ¢ forcing narratives into ac- 
cordance.’ See notes on Mark. 
JERICHO, 150 stadia (18 rom. miles) N.E. 
of Jerusalem (Jos. B. J. iy. 8. 3), and 
60 (7.2 rom. miles) Ww. from the Jordan 
(Jos. ibid.), in the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii, 21), near the borders of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 7). The environs were like an 
oasis surrounded by high and barren lime- 
stone mountains,—well watered and fer- 
tile, rich in palm-trees (Deut. xxxiv. 3: 
Judg. i. 16; iii, 13), roses (Neclus. xxiv. 
14), and balsam (Jos. Antt. iv. 6.1 al.). 
After its destruction by Joshua, its rebuild- 
ing was prohibited under a curse (Josh. 
vi, 26), which was incurred by Hiel the 
Bethelite in the days of Ahab (1 Kings xvi. 
34): ie. he fortified it, for it was an 
inhabited city before (see Judg. iii. ies 
2 Sam. x. 5). We find it the seat of 


school of the prophets, 2 Kings ii. 4 tr 
After the captivity we read of it, Hzra 


1. 38h; Neh. vil. 86: and in 1 Mace, ix. 
50 we read that Jonathan strengthened 
its fortifications. It was much embellished 
by Herod the Great, who had a palace 
there (Jos. Antt. xvi. 5. 2 al.), and at this 
time was one of the principal cities of 
Palestine, and the residence of a chief pub- 
lican on account of the balsam trade 
(Luke xix. 1). At present there is on or 


rai hs 


the way side, when they heard that Jesus passed by, 
Have mercy on us, 
31 And the multitude rebuked them, f decauge 


out, saying, 


David. 


they should hold their peace: 
Have merey on us, O Lord, thou son of David, 


saying, " 


MATTHEW. 


XX. 31—84, 


cried 
O Lord, thou son of 


but they cried the more, 


32 ne Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What 


will ye that I shall do unto you ? 
Lord, that our eves may be opened. 
passion on them, and touched their eyes : 


33 They say unto him, 
34 So Jesus had com. 
and immediately 


8 their eyes received sight, and [® they] followed him. 
XXI. 1 And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and 


a Zoch, xiv. 4. 
f render, that. 


near the site only a miserable village, 
Richa or Ericha. 30, 31.] The mul- 
titnde appear to have silenced them, lest 
they should be wearisome and annoying 
to our Lord; not because they called Him 
the Son of David,—for the multitudes 
could have no reason for repressing this 
ery, secing that they themselves (being 
probably for the most part the same per- 
sons who entered Jerusalem with Jesus) 
raised it very soon after: see ch. xxi. 9. 
I have before noticed (on ch. ix. 27) the 
singular occurrence of these words, ‘Son 
of David,’ in the three narratives of heal- 
ing the blind in this Gospel. —_32..] called 
them = (literally) “said, call ye him’ 
Mark, “ commanded him to be brought” 
Luke. 84.] touched their eyes, not 
mentioned in the other Gospels. In 
both we have the addition of the Lord’s 
saying, “thy faith hath saved thee.” 
The question preceding was to elicit their 
faith. 

Cnar. XXT. 1—17.] TrRIvMPHAL EN- 
TRY INTO JERUSALEM: CLEANSING OF 
THE TEMPLE. Mark xi. 1~—11,15. Luke 
xix. 29—44. John. xii. 12—36. This 
occurrence is related by all four Evan- 
gelists, with however some differences, 
doubtless easily accounted for, if we knew 
accurately the real detail of the circum- 
stances in chronological order. In John 
(xii. 1),—our Lord came six days before 
the Passover to Bethany, where the anoint- 
ing (of Matt. xxvi. 6--13) took place: and 
on the morrow, the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem was made. According to Mark 
xi. 11,—on the day of the triumphal entry 
He only entered the city, went to the 
temple, and looked about on all things,— 
and then, when now it was late in the even- 
ing, returned to Bethany, and on the mor- 


vere come to Bethphagé, unto *the mount of Olives, then 


8 read, they. b omit. 


vow the cleansing of the temple took place. 
The account in Luke, which is the fullest 
and most graphic of the four, agrees chrono- 
logically with that in the text. I would 
venture to suggest, that the supposition of 
the triumphal entry in Mark being related 
a day too soon, will bring all into unison. 
If this be so, our Lord’s first entry into 
Jerusalem was private: probably the jour. 
ney was interrupted by a short stay at 
Bethany, so that He did not enter the city 
with the multitudes. That this was the 
fact, seems implied in Mark xi. 11. Then 
it was that, “when He had looked round 
about upon all things,’ He noticed the 
abuse in the temple, which next day He 
corrected. Then in the evening He went 
back with the twelve to Bethany, and the 
supper there, and anointing, took place. 
Meantime the Jews (John sii. 9) knew 
that he was at Bethany; and many went 
there that evening to see Him and Lazarus) 
(Query, had not Lazarus followed Him te 
Ephraim ?) Then on the morrow multi 
tudes came out to meet Him, and the 
triumphal entry took place, the weeping 
over the city (luke xix. 41), and the 
cleansing of the temple. The cursing ©! 
the fig-tree occurred early that morning’ 
as He was leaving Bethany with the twelve 
and before the multitude met Him or the 
asses were sent for. (On Matthew’s nat 
rative of this event see below on ver. 18., 
According to this view, our narrative omitr 
the supper at Bethany, and the anointing 
(in its right place), and passes to the event 
of the next day. On the day of the weel 
when this entry happened, see note a 
John xii. 1. 1. Bethphagé = Heb. th 
house of figs : a considerable suburb, neare 
to Jerusalem than Bethany, and some, 
times reckoned part of the city. No trae 
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it Jesus two disciples, 2 saying unto them, Go into the 


lave over 
tied, and a colt with her; 


to me, 3 And if 


F, The Lord hath need of them ; 
that if mu 


yd them. #4 All this was done, 


ich was spoken by the prophet, 
Behold, thy King 


aghter of Sion, 


any man say ought unto you, 


against you, and straightway ye shall find an 
loose them, and brine them 


ye shall 
and straightway he will 


wht be fulfilled 


oO 
Src at. eee elns.é the b tsa bit n. 
cometh unto thee, 


ek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of bax 
6 And the diseiples went, and did as Jesus com- 


nded them, 


5 on them their clothes, 


Tand brought the ass, and the colt, 
and they set him thereon. 


and 


And Ea very great multitude spread their garments in 2 Kings ix. 


PAWAY ; 
ie them in the way. 


fore, and that followed, cried, saying, 


j of David: 


| Lord ; Hosanna in the Inghest. 
| : . . r 

me into Jerusalem, all the city was moved, saying, Who 
WM And the multitude said, This is Jesus & the 


this ? 




















render, a beast of burden. 


«The Land and the 
2, 3.| The village 
against you, i.e. Bethphagé. Mark 
| Luke mention the colé only, adding 
ereon never yet man sat’ ? (see note on 
ck): John “a young ass.” Justin Mar- 
connects this verse with te prophecy 
en. xlix. 11. The Lord, here, ‘the 
RD, Jehovah: most probably a general 
mation to the owners, that they were 
ted for the service of God. I cannot 
Show this interpretation errs against 
rum, as Stier asserts. The meanest 
nals might be wanted for the service 
he Lord Jehovah. And after all, what 
brence is there as to decorum, if we 
erstand with him “tke Lord” to sig- 
“the King Messiah ?’? The two dis- 
es were perhaps Peter and John: com- 
2 Mark xiv.13 and Luke xxii. 8. 
‘A formula of our Evangelist’s (see ch. 
2), spoken with reference to the divine 
msels, but not fo the intention of the 
rs of the act; for this application of 
ohecy is in John xii. 16 distinctly said 
}to have occurred to the disciples at 
| time, but after Jesus was glorified. 
6,7.) In Mark, “they found the 
i tied by the door without, in a place 


now remains: see 
bk,” p- 697. 


a 


others cut down branches from the trees, 


f Blessed is he that cometh m the name 


K render, the greater part of the multitude. 


and d see Lev. xxiii. 
O. 


9 And the multitudes that went 


© VTosanna to the ¢ Bsa. exviii. 
of a exviii. 26, 


ch. xxiii. 20. 
10 And when he was 


gch ii 23. 
Luke vii. 16 
John vi. Tt: 
vii. 40: ix. 
17. 


] yead, before him. 


where two ways met.’ Our Lord sat on 
the foal (Mark, Luke), and the mother 
accompanied, apparently after the manner 
of a sumpter, as prophets so riding would 
be usually accompanied (but not of course 
doing the work of a’sumpter). That this 
riding and entry were irxfentional on the 
part ‘of our Lord, is clear: and also that 
He did not thereby mean to give any 
countenance to the temporal ideas of His 
Messiahship, but solemnly to fulfil the 
Scriptures respecting Ilim, and to prepare 
the way for His sufierings, by a public 
avowal of His mission. The typical mean- 
ing also is not to be overlooked. In all 
pr obability the evening visit to the temple 
was on the very day when the Paschal 
Lamb was to be taken up—i.e. set apart 
for the sacrifice. 8, 9.) Which was 
a royal honour: see 2 Kings ix. 15. 

a very great multitude, literally, the 
greater part of the multitude. 
Hosanna! from Psalm exvill. 25; = ‘sare 
now,” a formula originally of supplication, 
but conventionally of gratulation, so that it 
is followed by “ to re.” and by “in the 
highest,” meaning, “may it be also ratified 
in heaven!’ see 1 Kings i. 86: Luke it. 
14, where however it is an assertion, not a 


lit 


h John ii. 15. 


i Deut. xiv. 25, 
26. 


kiss. lwi.7. 


1 Jer. vii. 12. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXI. 
prophet, of Nazareth of Galilee. 1°" And Jesus went into 
the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the 
i moneychangers, and the seats of them that sold ™ doves, 
13 and said unto them, It is written. * My house shall be 
called the house of prayer; ' but ye 2 have made it a den of 
thieves. !4 And the blind and the lame came to him in 
the temple; and he healed them. 1 And when the chief 
priests and scribes saw the wonderful things that he did, 
and the children °eryizg in the temple, and saying, Ho- 
sanna to the son of David; they were sore displeased, 


16 and said unto him, Hearest thou what these say ? 
wnto them, Yea; have ye never read, ™ Out of 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
And he left them, and went out of the city 


Jesus saith 
the mouth 
praise? 17 


m Ps. viii. 2. 


n John xi. 18. 


Mm ;ender, the doves. 


into ™ Bethany; and he lodged there. 


And 


18 Now in the 
0 read, are making. 


© render, that were erying. 


wish. Luke has “ fhe king that cometh,” 
John “the king of Israel that cometh,” 
12.) Compare the notes on John ii. 
13—18. The cleansing related in our text 
is fotally distincf from that related there. 
It is impossible to suppose that St. Matthew 
or St. John, or any one but moderately 
acquainted with the events which he under- 
took to relate, should have made such a 
gross error in chronology, as must be laid 
to the charge of one or other of them, if 
these two occurrences were the same. I 
rather view the omission of the first in the 
synoptic accounts as in remarkable con- 
sistency with what we otherwise gather 
from the three Gospels—that their nar- 
rative is erelusively Galilean (with one 
exception, Luke iv. +4 in our text), wntit 
this last journey to Jerusalem, and couse- 
quently the first cleansing is passed over 
by them. On the ditlerence from Mark, 
see note on ver. 1. Both comings of 
Jehovah to His temple were partial fulfil- 
ments of Mal. iii. 1—3,—which shall not 
receive its final accomplishment till JIis 
great and decisive visit at the latter day. 
The temple here spoken of was the court 
of the Gentiles. We have no traces 
of this market in the O. T. It appears to 
have first arisen after the captivity, when 
many would come from foreign lands to 
Jerusalem. This would also account for 
the imoney-changers, as it was unlawful 
(from Exod. xxx. 13) to bring foreign 
money for the offering of atonement. 
doves] the poor were allowed to offer 


these instead of the lambs for a trespass- 
offering, Lev. v. 7; also for the purifica- 
tion of women, Lev. xii. 8: Luke ii. 24 
13.} Stier remarks that the verse 
quoted from Jeremiah is in connexion with 
the charge of murder, and the shedding 
of innocent blood (see Jer. vii. 6). On 
the intention of this act of our Lord, see 
notes on John ii. 15. It was a_ purely 
Messianic act; see Mal. iii. 1—3. 
15, 16.] The circumstance that the childrem 
were crying ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David’ iz the temple, seems to me to fix! 
this event, as above, on the day of the 
triumphal entry. Psalm viii. is fre-' 
quently cited in the N. T. of Christ: see 1 
Cor. xv. 27: Heb. ii. 6: Eph. i. 22. He 
understanding such citations as this, and 
that in ver. 4, we must bear in mind the 
important truth, that the external fulfil 
ment of a prophecy is often itself only a’ 
type and representation of that inner andi 
deeper sense of the prophecy which belongs} 
to the spiritual dealings of God. 
17.] If this is to be literally understood of! 
the village (and not of a district round if! 
including part of the Mount of Olives;! 
see Luke xxi. 87), this will be the second] 
night spewt at Bethany. I would rather! 
of the two understand it /iferadly, and! 
that the spending the nights oz the ‘Mounti 
of Olives did not begin till the rexrt night) 
(Tuesday). 
18—22.] THE CURSE OF THE BARREN 
FIG-TREE. Mark xi. 12—-14, 20—26, where 
see notes. St. Luke omits the incident. 


12—2 +4. oH 
morning as he re 
When he 
found nothing thereon, 
Let no fruit erow 


but le: 


mresently the fig tree withered away. 


lisciples saw it, they marvelled, 
ig tree withered away | 
them, Verily 


MATTUEW. 


turned into the eity, he hungered. 
saw Pa fig tree in the way, 
ives 
on thee henceforward for ever. 


saying, 


YD And 
‘ame to it, and 
suid unto it, 
And 
when the 


he 
only, and s 


20 And 


Llow soon is the 


“1 Jesus answered and said unto 


och, xvii. 20. 


I say unto you, °If ye have faith, and P doubt painest 6. 


rot, ye shall not only do this which is done to the fig: tree, 


‘but also if ye shall say unto this mountain, 
and be thou cast into the sea ; 


noved, 


Be thou re- q1 Cor, xiti. 2. 


it shall be done. 


* And Tall things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, be- + eh. sii.z. 


ileving’, ye shall receive. 


~—68 And when he was come into the temple, the chief 


ke xi. 9. 
James v. 16. 
1 John iii. 
22: v.14. 


miests and the elders of the people came unto him as_ he 
vas teaching, and ‘said, By what authority doest thou * arti7! 


hese things? and who gave thee this authority ¢ 


Exod. ii. 14. 


Wile ss 


24 And 


P vender, ONC. 


The cursing of the fig-tree had in 
act taken place on the day before, and 
he withering of it was now aoticed, St. 
fark separates the two aceounts, which 
re here given together. We must. re- 
aember that this wniracle was wholly 
ypical and parabolical. The fig-tree was 
E JEWISH PEOPLE—full of the leaves of 
n useless profession, but without fruit :— 
md further, all hypocrites of every kina, 
revery age. It is true, as De Wette ob- 
prves, that no trace of a parabolic mean- 
ag appears in the narrative (and yet 
jrangely enough, he himself a few lines 
fter, denying the truth of the miraele, 
eeounts for the narrative by supposing it 
» have arisen out of a parable spoken by 
ar Lord); but neither does there in that 
f the driving out the buyers and sellers 
jom the temple, and in those of many 
sher actions which we know to have been 
ymbolic. 19, ] one fig tree, i.e. a soli- 
ary fig-tree. It was the practice to plant 
z-trees by the road-side, because it was 
hought that the dust, by absorbing the 
ending sap, was conducive to the pro- 
action of the fruit. 21, 22.| This 
jsurance has occurred before ih ch. xvii. 
). That truest and highest faith, which 
nplies a mind and will perfectly in unison 
ath that of God, can, even in its least 
sgree, have been in Him only who spoke 
aese words. And by it, and its clevating 
ower over the funetions and laws of infe- 
or natures, we may reverently believe that 
f Vou 1. 













His most notable miracles were wrouglit. 
It is observable, that sueh a state of mind 
entirely precludes the idea of an arbitrary 
exercise of power—none such can therefore 
be intended in onr Lord’s assertion—but 
we must understand,—* if expedient.” 
Though we cannot reach this faith in its 
fulness, yet every approach to it (ver, 21) 
shall be endued with some of its wonderful 
power,—in obtaining requests from God. 
See the remarkable and important addition 
in Mark xi. 25, 26. 


23—32.] Mark xi. 27—33. Luke xx. 
1—8. Ou LORD’S AUTHORITY QUES- 
TIONED. His REPLY. Now comimenees 


that series of parables, and discourses of 
our Lord with lis enemies, in which He 
developes more completely than ever be- 
tore his hostility to their hypocrisy and 
iniquity :—and so they are stirred up to 
compass His death. 23. the chief 
priests and the elders of the people] 
St. Mark and St. Luke add ¢he scribes, and 
so wake up the members of the Sanhedrim. 
It was an official message, sent with a 
view to make our Saviour declare Himself 
to bea prophet sent from God—in which 
case the Sanhedrim had power to take 
cognizanee of ILis proceedings, as of a pro- 
fessed Teacher. Thus the Sanhedrim sent 
a deputation to John on his appearing as a 
Teacher, John i.19. The question was the 
resull of a combination to destroy Jesus, 
Luke xix. 47, 48. They do not now ask, 
as in John ti. 18, What sigu shewest Thou 


7] 
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Jesus answered and said unto them, I also will ask you 
one thing, which if ye tell me, I in like wise will tell you 
by what authority I do these things. *5 The baptism of 
John, whence was it? from heaven, or of men? 
they reasoned 
From heaven ; 
believe him ? 

teh.xvis. people; *for all hold John as a prophet. 


swered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell. 


XAXI. 


And 


with themselves, saying, If we shall say, 
he will say unto us, Why did ye not then 
26 But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the 


27 And they an- 
And he said 


unto them, Neither tell I you by what authority I do these 


things. 


28 But what think ye ? 


A certain man had two 


sons; and he came to the first, and said, 4 Sov, go work to 


day in my vineyard. 


but afterward he repented, and went. 
the second, and said likewise. 
I [fF go], sir: and went not. 
did the will of his father ? 


u ie vii. 29, first. 


29 He answered and said, I will not: 


30 And he came to 
And he answered and said, 
31 Whether of them twain 


q render, [My] child. 


Y not expressed in the original, 


unto us, seeing thou doest these things? 
for they had had many signs, which are 
now included in their “these things.” The 
second question is an expansion of the first. 

25.] The baptism, meaning thereby 
the whole office and teaching, of which the 
baptism was the central point and seal. 
If they had recognized the heavenly mis- 
sion of John, they must have also acknow- 
ledged the authority by which Jesus did 
these things, for John expressly declared 
that he was sent to testity of Him, and 
bore witness to having seen the Holy Spirit 
descend and rest upon Him. John i. 33, 
3-4. believe him, ‘give credit to his 
words? ‘for those words were testimonies 
to Me.’ 26, 27.) These ‘ blind leaders of 
the blind’ had so far made an insincere 
concession to the people’s persuasion, as to 
allow John to pass for a prophet ; but they 
shrunk from the reproof which was sure to 
follow their acknowledging it now. This 
consultation among themselves is related 
almost verbatim by the three Evangelists. 
The intelligence of it may have been 
originally derived from Nicodemus or Jo- 
seph of Arimathea. The neither tell I 
you of our Lord is an answer, not to their 
outward words, “we cannot tell,” but to 
their inward thoughts, “we will not tell.” 

28.] But what think ye? a formula 


8 omit. 


of connexion—but doubtless here intended 


to help the questioners to the true answer 
of their difficulty about John’s baptism. 
The following parable (peculiar to Mat- 
thew) refers, under the image of the two 
sons, to two classes of persons, both sum- 
moned by the great Father to “work in 
His vineyard” (see ch. xx. 1); both Jews, 
and of His family. 
summons by a direct and open refusal— 
these are the open sinners, the publicans 
and harlots, who disobey God to His face. 
But afterwards, when better thoughts are 
suggested, they repent, and go. The second 
class receive the summons with a respect- 
ful assent (not unaccompanied with a self- 
exaltation and contrast to the other, im- 
plied in the emphatic I, sir)—having how- 
ever no intention of obeying (there is no 
mention of a change of mind in this case): 
but go not. 
Pharisees, with their shew of legal obedi- 
ence, who ‘said, and did not” (ch. xxiii. 
3). It will of course admit of wider ap- 
plications—to Jews and Heathens, or any 
similar pair of classes who may thus be 
compared. 31.] The go.... before 
you may be taken either as declarative— 
go before you, in the matter of God’s 
arrangements,—or as assertive of the mere 
matter of fact, are going before you. I 


They say [Suzto him], The. 
Jesus saith unto them, "Venly I say unto you, 
That the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of 


The first answer the | 


These are the Scribes and © 


= 


25 —37. 


God before you. 


of righteousness, and ye believed him not : 
Jeans and the harlots believed him : 
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32 Por John came unto you in the way 


Phuisine pals eno, 


and ye, when ye had 


seen it, trepented not afterward, that ye might believe 


Mm. 
33 Hear another 


parable: There was Ya certain house- 


rolder, ¥ which planted a vineyard, and hedged it: round * 2s! % 


bout, and digeed a winepress in it, and built a tower, 
it out to husbandmen, and VY * went tuto a far hws 
34and when the time of the fruit drew near, he 


md let 
ountry : 


Cant. vill W. 
Isa. ¥. 1. 
Jer. ii. 21. 


ent Ins servants to the husbandmen, ¥ that they might *[petytis 


eceive ¥ the fruits of it. 


iis servants, and beat one, and killed another, and 


nother. 


36 Again he sent other servants more than the 
irst: and they did unto them hkewise. 


vA a ra ron. 

352 And the Iisbandanen toolk “ xxiv.213 
tee Ae 

ahh. IX 

stoned): Ach 
xxiii. 34, 37. 


‘Acts vii. 52. 
1 Thess. ii. 
Heb. xi. 


37 But last of all 15. 


OF 


t The Vatican MS. has, did not even repent. 
4 Uiterally, A MAN (which was) an householder. 


V the original has only, left the country. 


refer this latter on account of the ex- 
lanation following :—‘ go hbefore,’—xot 
atively without hope for you, that you 
say follow, but not necessarily implying 
bur following. The door of merey was 
ot yet shut for them: see Jolin xii. 35: 
uke xxiii. 34. The idea of ‘shewing the 
ay’ by being their example, is also in- 
‘nuded.’ There were publicans among the 
seiples, and probably repentant harlots 
nong the women who followed the Lord. 
; 32.) in the way of righteousness, 
ot only in the way of God’s command- 
‘ents, so often spoken of, but in the very 
Ath of ascetie purity whieh you so much 
»prove ; yet perhaps it were better to let 
1e simpler sense here be the predominant 
te, and take righteousness for ‘ repent- 
ree,’ as Noah is called @ preacher of 
ghteousness (2 Pet. ii. 5) in similar cir- 
imstances. repent afterward are 
ords repeated from the parable (ver. 29), 
id serving to fasten the application on 
e hearers. 
83—46.) ParaRLE OF THE VINEYARD 
IT OUT TO HUSBANDMEN. Mark xii. 
+12. Luke xx. 9—19. This parable is 
‘intimate conuexion with Isa. v.1 ff, and 
ys certainly intended by our Lord as an 
‘press application of that passage to the 
ws of His time. Both St. Mark and St. 
ake open it with a “began to speak.. 

''a fresh beginning, by our Lord, of. a 
ties of parables. St. Luke adds, that it 
is spoken ¢o the people. Its subject is, 















W or, his fruits. 


of course, the continued rejection of God’s 
prophets by the people of Israel, till at 
last they rejected aud killed His only Son. 
The householder planted a vineyard: i.e. 
‘ selected it out of all His world, and fexced 
it in, and dug a receptacle for the juice 
(in the rock or ground, to keep it cool, 
into which it flowed from the press above, 
through a grated opening), avd built a 
tower (of “recreation—or observation to 
watch the erops).? This exactly coineides 
with the state of the Jewish nation, under 
covenant with God as His people. All 
these expressions are in Isaiah v. The 
letting out to husbandmen was probably 
that kind of letting where the tenant 
pays his rent ix kind, although the fruits 
may be understood of money. God began 
about 430 years after the Exodus to send 
His prophets to the people of Israel, and 
continued even till John the Baptist ; but 
all was in vain; they “ perseeuted the 


prophets,” ¢ casting them out and putting 
them to death. (See Neh. ix. 26: Matt. 
xxili. 31, 37: Heb. xi. 36—38.) The 


different sendings must not be pressed ; 
they probably imply the fulzess and suf- 
ficiency of warnings given, and set forth 
the longsuffering of the Householder; and 
the increasing rebellion of the husband. 
men is shewn by their inereasing ill-treat- 
ment of the messengers. 37.] See 
Luke ver. 18: Mark ver. 6. Our Lord 
sets forth His heavenly Father in human 
wise deliberating, “ What shall I do?” 
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XXII. 388—46-: 


he sent unto them his son, saying, They will reverence 


my son, 
a. Ps. 11.8, 
Heb. i. 2 
bePs2ii 2, 
ch. xxvi. 3: 
xxvii. 1. 
John xi. 53. 
Acts iv. 27. 
e ch. xxvi. 50, 


&e. Acts ii. him, 
93. 


38 But when the husbandmen saw the son, they 
said Xamong themselves, * This is the heir; ® come, let us 
kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance. 
caught him, and cast him out of the vimeyard, and slew 
40 When the lord therefore of the vineyard cometh, 
what will he do unto those husbandmen ? 


89 ¢ And they 


41 They say 


unto him, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, 
a Acts xiii46; 4and will let out his vineyard unto other husbandmen, 


Xv.7; Xvill. 
6: xxviii. 28. 
Rom. ix.—xi. 


whieh shall render him the fruits in their seasons. 4? Jesus 


X or, within. 


(Luke) and “zt may be they will reverence 
him,” to signify His gracious adoption, for 
man’s sake, of every means which may 
turn sinners to repentance. The difference 
here is fully made between the Son and all 
the other messengers ; see Mark,—“ having 
yet therefore one Son, his wellbeloved . .:” 
and, as Stier remarks, this is the real and 
direct answer to the question in ver. 23. 
The Son appears here, not in his character 
of Redeemer, but in that of a preacher—a 
messenger demanding the fruits of the 
vineyard, (See ch. iv. 17.) 38. This 
is] So Nicodemus, John iii. 2, “we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God,” 
even at the beginning of His ministry; 
how much more then after three years 
spent in His divine working. The latent 
consciousness that Jesus was the Messiah, 
expressed in the prophecy of Caiaphas 
(John xi. 49—52; compare the Thou 
hast said of our ch. xxvi. 6-4), added no 
doubt to the guilt of the Jewish rulers 
in rejecting and crucifying Him, however 
this consciousness may have been accom- 
panied with ignorance of one kind or other 
in all of them,—see Acts iii. 17 and note. 
the heir] This the Son is in virtue 
of His human nature: see Heb. i. 1, 2. 
come, let us kill him] The very 
words of Gen. xxxvii. 20, where Joseph’s 
brethren express a similar resolution: and 
no doubt used by the Lord in reference to 
that history, so deeply typical of His re- 
jection and exaltation. This resolution 
had actually been taken, see John xi. 53: 
and that immediately after the manifesta- 
tion of His power as the Son of God 
in the raising of Lazarus, and also imme- 
diately after Caiaphas’s prophecy. 
let us seize] See John xi. 48. As far as 
this, the parable is History: from this 
point, Prophecy. 39.] This is partly 
to be understood of our Lord being given 
up to the heathen to be judged; but also 
literally, as related by all three Evan- 








gelists. See also John xix. 17, and Heb. 
xiii. 11, 12. In Mark the order is dif- 
ferent, “ they killed him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard.” 40, 41.] See Isa.v, 
5. All means had been tried, and nothing 
but judgment was now left. St. Mark and 
St. Luke omit the important words they 
say unto him, though St. Luke has given 
us the key to them, in telling us that the 
parable was spoken in the hearing of the 
people, who seem to have made the answer. 
Perhaps however the Pharisees may have 
made this answer, having missed, or pre-- 
tended to miss, the sense of the parables 
but from the strong language used, I in- 
cline to the former view. Whichever said 
it, it was a self-condemnation, similar te 
that in ch. xxvii. 25: the last form, as 
Nitzsch finely remarks (cited by Stier), 
of the divine warnings to men, ‘ when they 
themselves speak of the deeds which they 


are about to do, and pronounce judgment ° 


upon them.’ So striking, even up to the 
last moment, is the mysterious union of 
human free-will with divine foresight (see 
Acts ii. 23: Gen.]. 20), that after all other 


warnings frustrated, the conscience of the | 


sinner himself interposes to save him 
from ruin. In the original the adverb 
reudered ‘‘ miserably” is that belonging 
to the adjective rendered “wicked.” This 
could hardly be given in a version in 
English: it may be represented by some 
such expression as, “ He will destroy 
them wretchedly, wretches as they are.” 

The which, applied to persons, is- 
not equivalent to who: it means, of a kind, 
who: “who” would identify, “which” 
classifies. They do not specify who, but 


only of what sort, the new tenants will be. ; 
We; 


may observe that our Lord here makes | 


The clause is peculiar to Matthew. 


when the lord... cometh coincide with 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which is | 
incontestably the overthrow of the wicked + 
husbandmen. This passage forms therefore : 





Dold Ts ST: 


saith unto them, ° Did ye never read in the seriptures, 


stone which the builders 
head of the eorner: this is the 


marvellous in our eyes ? 


fthe kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given 


to a nation bringing forth the 


Y whosoever ® shall fall on this stone shall be broken: but on ® 1 
whomsoever it shall fall, 2it will grind him to powder. 


MATTHEW. 


rejected, the same is become the 
Lord’s doing, 


friits 
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Dye ec Ps. exviil. 29° 
lhe Jsa.xxviii. 16° 
Acts ive ML. 
Eph. ii. 20. 
. 1 Pet. ii.6, 7. 
and at) is 


% Therefore say Ll unto you, 


fch. viii. 12. 


46 And 


g isa. viii. 14, 
Zech. 
xii. 3.) Rom. 
ix. 33. 1 Pet. 
ii. 8, 


thereof, 


# And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard his * !s.! 12 


parables, 


they pereeived that he spake of them. 


46 But 


when they songht to lay hands on him, ‘they feared the ' 2 ¥5¢ 45, 


multitude, beeause they took him for a prophet. 
1And Jesus answered #and spake unto them 


RTT. 


Jubn vii. 40. 


a Luke xiv. 16, 
Rev, xix. 7, 


Y render, he that hath fallen. 


an important key to our Lord's prophecies, 
and a decisive justification for those who, 
uke myself, firmly hold that ¢he coming 
of the Lord is in many places to be iden- 
aitied, primarily, with that overthrow. 
42.) <A citation from the same 
Psalm of triumph from which the multi- 
tudes had taken their Hosannas. This 
yerse is quoted with the same signification 
n Acts iy. 11: 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7, where also 
she cognate passage Isa. xxviil. 16 is 
quoted, as in Rom. ix. 33. The builders 
answer to the husbandmen, and the ad- 
lition is made in this changed similitude 
‘0 shew them that though they might reject 
and kill the Son, yet He would be vic- 
rorious in the end, the head of the 
‘orner | The corner-stone binds together 
both walls of the building ; ; so Christ inikes 
Jews and Gentiles in Himself. See the 
somparison beautifully followed into detail, 
Eph. ii. 20—22 On marvellous in 
vur eyes, compare Acts iv. 13, 1-4. 
43.] Our Lord here refurzs to the parable, 
ond more plainly than ever before an- 
sounces to them their rejection by God. 
Che vineyard is now the kingdom of God. 
rhe nation here spoken of is not the Gen- 
iles in general, but the Church of the truly 
aithful,—the “holy nation, peculiar 
veople”’ of 1 Pet. ii. 9: see Acts xv. 14, 
44.] A reference to Isa. viii. 14, 15, 
nd Dan. ii. 44, and @ plain identification 
if the stone ioe mentioned with that in 
?s. exvili. The stone is the whole kingdom 
‘s power of the Messiah summed up in 
Timself. he that hath fallen... .] 
i that takes offence, that makes it a stone 
f stumbling, (or perhaps, he that ts seper- 
‘nposed on it, asa stone in the building : 
Sut not so probably, as the breaking w ould 
vant due interpretation,) shall be broken: 















see Luke ii. 34: but on whomsoever, as 
its enemy, it shall come in vengeance, as 
prophesied in Daniel, it shall dash him in 
pieces. Meyer maintains that the mean- 
ing of the word is not this, but literally 
‘shall winnow him, throw him off as chatk. 
But the confusion thus occasioned in the 
parable is quite unnecessary. The result 
of winnowing is complete separation and 
dashing away of the worthless part: and 
it is surely far better to understand this 
result as the work of the falling of the 
stone, than to apply the words to a part 
of the operation for which the falling of 
a stone is so singularly unsuited. 

45, 46.) All three Evangelists have this 
addition. St. Mark besides says “aud they 
left him and went their way,” answering 
to our ch. xxii. 22. Supposing St. Mark’s 
insertion of these words to be in the pre- 
cise place, we have the following parable 
spoken to the people and disciples: sec 
below. 

Cuar. XXIT.1—14.] Parable or Tne 
MARRIAGE OF THE K1n@’s Sox. Peculiar 
to Matthew. A parable resembling this 
in several particulars occurs in Luke xiv. 
15—24, yet we must not hastily set it 
down as the same. Many cireumstances 
are entirely different: the locality and oc- 
casion of delivery different, and in both 
eases stated with precision. And the dif- 
ference in the style of the parables is cor- 
respondent to the two periods of their ut- 
terance. That in Luke is delivered earlier 
in our Lord’s ministry, when the enmity 
of the Pharisees had yet not fully mani- 
fested itself: the refusal of the guests is 
more courteous, their only penalty, exrclu- 
sion ;—here they maltreat the servants, 
and are utterly destroyed. This binds 
the parable in close counexion with that 
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b Prov. ix. 2. 


2 literally, was likened. 


ST, MATTHEW. XXII, 


again by parables, and said, * The kingdom of heaven #is 
like unto #a certain king, which made a © marriage for his 
son, 2and sent forth his servants to call them that were 
bidden to the wedding : and they would not come. + Again, 
he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are 
bidden, Behold, I have prepared my ¢ dinner: »my 4 oven 
and my fatlings are killed, and all things are ready: come 
unto the marriage. ® But they made hght of it, and went 
their ways, one to his farm, another to his merchandise: 
6 and the remnant took his servants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and slew them. ‘4? But when the king heard 


@ Jiterally, A Man (whick was) a king. 


b render, wedding-feast. 


N.B. This ts not corrected in verses 4, 8, 9, 10: 


but it is in the original the same word throughout, 


© render, banquet: see note. 
@ render, his own. 


of the wicked husbandmen in the last 
chapter, and with this period of our Lord’s 
course. 2.] The householder of the 
former parable is the Kine@ here, who 
makes a marriage for his Son. The word 
thus rendered is not always necessarily 
‘a marriage,’ but any great celebration, as 
accession to the throne, or coming of age, 
&c. Here however the notion of a mar- 
riage is certainly included ; and the inter- 
pretation is, the great marriage supper 
(Rev. xix. 9) of the Son of God: i.e. His 
full and complete union to His Bride the 
Chureh in glory: which would be to the 
guests the ultimate result of accepting the 
invitation. See Eph. v. 25—27. The dif- 
ficulty, of the totality of the guests in this 
case constituting the Bride, may he les- 
sened by regarding the ceremony as an 
enthronization, in which the people are 
regarded as being espoused to their prince. 
On the whole imagery, compare Ps. xlv. 

3.| These servants are not the pro- 
phets, not the same as the servants in 
ch. xxi. 34, as generally interpreted :—the 
parable takes up its ground nearly from 
the conelusion of that former, and is alto- 
gether a New Testament parable. The 
office of these servants was to simon those 
who had been invited, as was customary 
(see Esth. v. 8 and vi. 14); these heing 
the Jewish people, who had been before, 
by their prophets and covenant, invited. 
These first servants are then the first mes- 
sengers of the Gospel,—Jobhn the Bap- 
tist, the Twelve, and the Seventy,—who 
preached, saying ‘The Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” And even our Lord Himself 
must in some sort be here included, inas- 
much as He took the form of @ servant, 


d render, bulls. 
f ead, But the king was wroth. 


and preached this same truth, with how- 

ever the weighty addition of Come unto 

Me. 4.) We now come to a different 

period of the Evangelic announcement. 

Now, all is ready: the sacrifice, or the 

meat for the feast, ¢s slain. We can 

hardly help connecting this with the de- 

clarations of our Lord in John vi. 51—59, 

and supposing that this second invitation 

is the preaching of the Apostles and Evan.’ 
gelists after the great sacrifice was offered. 
That thus the slaying of the Lord is not 

the doing of the invited, but is mentioned — 
as done for the Feast, is no real difficulty. | 
Both sides of the truth may be included | 
in the parable, as they are in Acts ii. 23, , 
and indeed wherever it is set forth. The | 
discourse of Peter in that chapter is the - 
best commentary on “adi things are ready, 
come to the marriage.” The meal desig- 
nated is not that which we understand by , 
dinner, but the meal at noon, with which 
the course of marriage festivities began ; 
This will give even greater precision to . 
the meaning of the parable as applying to 
these preparatory foretastes of the great 
feast, which the Church of God now 
enjoys. As the former parable had am 
O. T. foundation, so this: viz. Prov. ix.- 
1 ff. 5, 6.] Twa classes are here 
represented: the irreligious and careless’; 
people (notice his own farm, bringing out , 
the selfish spirit), and the ruders, who | 
persecuted and slew God's messengers | 
Stephen,—James the brother of John, 
James the Just, and doubtless other of the 
Apostles, of whose end we have no certain 
account, perished by the hands or instiga- | 
tion of the Jews: they persecuted Paul , 
all through his life, and most probably 


: 
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' 
| 
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thereof, he was wroth: and he sent forth ©his armies, and © Dav. ix.26. 


destroyed those murderers, 
8 Then saith he to his servants, 
they which were 


hidden were 


and burned 


not @ worthy. 


Luke xix. 27. 


up their city. 


The wedding is ready, but 


9 ¢« ea dch.x.11, 18 
Go Me Kote eit die 


therefore into the 8 highways, and as many as ye shall 


find, bid to the marriage. 


into the highways, and gathered * together 
both bad and good: 


they found, 
b furnished with guests. 


1 And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw 
aman f which had not on a wedding garment : 


there 
B see note. 


prought him to his death at last: and the 
zuilt of the death of the Lord abode upon 
Shem (ch. xxvii. 25). They repeatedly 
nsulted and scourged the Apostles (see 
Acts iv. 3; v. 18, 40). 7.] The oc- 
surrence of this verse before the opening 
of the Feast to the Gentiles has perplexed 
some interpreters: but it is strictly exact : 
‘or although the Gospel was preached to 
she Gentiles forty years before the destruc- 
sion of Jerusalem, yet the final rejection 
of the Jews and the substitution of the 
Gentiles did not take place till that event. 
| his armies} The Roman armies ; 
\ similar expression for the unconscious 
pas of God’s anger is used Isa, 
5.33 xii. 5: Jer. xxv. 9: Joel ii. 25. 
heir te no longer is, but their eity. 
Compare your house, ch. xxiii. 88. This 
sa startling introduetion of the iuterpre- 
‘ation into the parable; we knew not 
sefore that they had a@ city. 8—10.] 
Jn not worthy, see Acts xiii. 46. were: 
he past tense passes them by as cone 
vith. The highways here spoken of are 
Ihe places of resort at the meetings of 
treets, the squares, or confluences of ways. 
Ye Wette and Meyer are wrong in saying 
hat they are uot in the city, ‘for that 
vas destroyed :’ it is not the city of the 
aurderers, but that in which the feast 
is supposed to be held, which is spoken of: 
‘ot Jerusalem, but God's world. 
ad and good) Both the open sinners and 
he morally good together. See eh. xiii. 
7, where the net collects of every kind. 
itier remarks, that we might expect, 
rom ch. xxi. 31, to find the guest who 
y and by is expelled, among “the good. 
‘Here, so to speak, the first act of the para- 
Je closes ; and here is the situation of the 
‘hureli at this day ;—collected out of all 
e earth, and containing both bad and 
‘ood. was filled is emphatic. 












10 So those servants went out 


all as many as ¢ sh. sii. 38, 
x fe 
and the wedding was 


f Eph. iv. 24. 
Col, iii. 10, 
Ww. Revi iil. 
Ao xvod: 
xix. 8. 


12 and 
h render, filled. 


11, 12.) This seeond part of the parable is 
in direct reference to the word of pro- 
pheey, Zeph. i. 7, 8: “ The Lord hath pre- 
pared a sacrifice, he hath bid his quests. 
Aud it shall cone to pass in the day of 
the Lord’s sacrifice, that Iwill punish .. 
all such as are clothed with strange appa- 
vel.” The coming of the King to see his 
guests is the final and separating Judg- 
ment of the Chureh, see ch. xxv. 19,— 
when that distinction shall be made, whieh 
God’s ministers have no power nor right to 
make in admissions into the visible Chureh. 
Yet as Treneh remarks (Parables, p. 207), 
this coming of the King is not erclusively 
the final one, but every trying and sifting 
judgment adwinbrates it in some measure, 
With regard to the wedding gar- 
ment, we must not, I think, inake too 
mueh of the usually cited Oriental custom 
of presenting the guests with such gar- 
ments at feasts. For (1) it is not distinctly 
proved that sueh a eustom existed; the 
passages usually quoted (Gen. xlv. 22: 
Jude. xiv. 12: 2 Kings v. 22) are no- 
thing to the purpose; 2 Kings x. 22 
shews that the worshippers of Baal were 
provided with vestments, and at a feast : 
and at the present day those who are 
admitted to the presence of Royalty in the 
East are clothed with a caftan: but all 
this does not make good the assumption : 
and (2) even granting it, it is not to be 
pressed, as being manifestly not the salient 
point of this part of the parable. The 
gnest was bound to provide himself with 
this proper habit, out of respect to the 
feast and its Author: ow this was to be 
provided, does not kere appear, but does 
elsewhere. The gurment is the imputed 
and tnherent righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus, put on symbolically in Baptism 
(Gal. ili. 27), and really by a true and 
living faith (ib. ver. 26),—without which 


XXII. 


And he was speechless. 


152 ST. MATTHEW. 
he saith unto him, Friend, how eamest thou in hither not 
having a wedding garment? 
13 Then said the king to the servants, Bind him hand and 
geh. viii, foot, and [i fake Aim away, and] cast him 2 into outer dark- 
ness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
h ch. xx, 16. 


14b For many are called, but few are chosen. 

15 Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they 
might entangle him in his talk. 1 And they sent out 
unto him their disciples with the Herodians, saying, 
Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest the 
way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man: 
for thou regardest not the person of men. ! Tell us 
therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Cesar, or not? 18 But Jesus perceived their 
wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 


19 Shew me the tribute money. 
20 And he saith unto them, Whose is this 


him a ¥ penny. 
1 omit. 


none can appear before God in His King- 
dom of glory ;—Heb. xii, 14: Phil. in. 
7, 8: Eph. iv. 24: Col. iii, 10: Rom. 
xiii. 14:—which truth could not be put 
forward here, but at its subsequent mani- 
festation threw its great light over this 
and other such similitudes and expres- 
sions. This guest imagines his own gar- 
ment will be as acceptable, and therefore 
neglects to provide himself. See 1 John 
v.10: Isa. lxiv. 6; lxi. 10: Rey. xix. 8. 

Friend| sce note on ch. xx. 18. 

13, 14.) These servants (diaconoi, 
ministers) are not the same as the above, 
but the angels, see ch. xiii. 41, 49. The 
‘binding of his feet and hands’ has been 
interpreted of his beitke now in the night, 
in which no man can work; but I doubt 
whether this be not too fanciful. Rather 
should we say, with Meyer, that it is to 
render his escape from the outer darkness 
impossible. In ver. 14 our Lord shews 
us that this guest, thus single in the 
parable, is, alas, to be the representative 
of a numerous elass in the visible Church, 
who although sitting down as guests 
before His coming, have not on the wedding 
garment, 

15—22.] REPLY CONCERNING THE LAW- 
FULNESS OF TRIBUTE TO C¥#saR. Mark 
xii. 183—17. Luke xx. 20—26. On the 
Herodians, see above, ch. xvi. 6. By the 
union of these two hostile parties they per- 
haps thought that the “ spies’ or “ sub- 
orned persons’ (Luke), who were to feign 


And they brought unto 


K vender, denarius. 


themselves honest men, Luke xx. 20, would 
be more likely fo deceive our Lord. For 
this also is their flattery here designed. 
‘The devil never lies so foully, as when he 
speaks the truth. Meyer compares that 
other “ze know that,’ John iii. 2. The 
application may have been as if to settle a 
dispute which had sprung up between the 
Pharisees, the strong theocratic repudiators 
of Roman rule, and the Herodians, the 
hangers-on of a dynasty created by Cesar. 
In ease the answer were wegative, these 
last would be witnesses against Him to the 
governor (Luke xx. 20); as indeed they 
became, with false testunony, when they 
could not get true, Luke xxili. 2; in case 
it were affirmative, He would be compro- 
mised with the Roman conquerors, and 
could not be the people’s Deliverer, their 
expected Messias ; which would furnish 
them with a pretext for stirring up the 
multitudes against Him (see Deut. xvii. 
15). 17.| The tribute here spoken of 
was a poll-tax, which had been levied since 
Judea became a province oR Rome. 

18—22.] Our Lord not only detects their 
plot, but answers their question ; and in 
answering it, teaches them each a deep 
lesson. The tribute money was a 
denarius: see on ch. xx.2. It was a saying 
of the Rabbis, quoted by Lightfoot and Wet- 
stein, that ‘wherever any king’s money is 
current, there that king is lord.’ The Lord’s 
answer convicts them, by the matter of fact 
that this money was current among them, 


'3—30, 









nage and superseription ? 


aat are God’s. 


is brother. 


?3'The same day came to him the Sadducees, © which say 
that there is no resurreetion, and asked lim, *! saying, 
Taster, | Moses said, If a man die, having no children, ! peer. xxv.5. 


Sete LEE: 153 


“I They say unto him, Ciesar’s. 
‘then saith he unto them, ? Render therefore unto Cigar ich. avii 2s, 


Roan, xiii. 7, 


e things which are Cwsar’s; and unto God the things 
*2 When they 
yey marvelled, and left him, and went their way. 


had heard these words, 


k Acts xxiii. 8. 


is brother shall marry lus wife, and raise up seed unto 
25 Now there were with us seven brethren: 
ad the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, and, 


ving no issue, left his wite unto his brother: °6 like- 
ise the seeond also, and the third, unto the seventh. 


And last of all the woman died also. 


“3 Therefore in 


ae resurrection whose wife shall she be of the seven? for 


ney all had her, *? Jesus answered and said unto them, 


‘od. 


‘e do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the power of 
) 30 For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor 


re given in marnage, but are as [™ ¢e] angels of God 


1 read, saying. 


subjection to (Tiberius) Ciesar, and re- 
‘gnition of that subjection: Pay therefore, 
e says, the things which are Cesar’s 
| Cesar, and (not perhaps without refer- 
.ce to the Herodians, but also with much 
eper reference) the things that are God’s, 
God. These weighty words, so much mis- 
aderstood, bind together, instead of sepa- 
ting, the political and religious duties of 
e followers of Christ. See Jer. xxvii. 
—18: Rom. xiii. 1: 1 Pet. i. 18, 14: 
ohn xix. 11. The second clause compre- 
nds the first, and gives its true founda- 
on: as if it had been, ‘this obedicnee to 
esar is but an application of the general 
inciple of obedience to God, of Whom is 
power.’ The latter clause thus reaches in- 
aitely deeper than the former: just as our 
ord in Luke x. +41, 42 declares a truth 
aching far beyond the oecasion of the meal. 
can is the coinage, and bears the image, 
»God (Gen. i. 27): and this image és not 
st by the fall (Gen. ix. 6: Acts xvii. 29: 
mes iii. 9. See also notes on Luke xv. 
» 9). We owe then ourselves to God: 
id this solemn duty is implied, of giving 
rselyes to Him, with all that we have 
dare. The answer also gives them the 
al reason why they were now under sub- 
ection to Cesar: viz. because they had 
‘llen from their allegiance to God. ‘The 
jestion was as if an adulterer were to 











M omit, 


ask, whether it were lawful for him to pay 
the penalty of his adultery.’ (Claudins, 
cited by Stier.) They had again and again 
rejected their theocratic inheritance ;— 
they refused it im the wilderness ;—they 
would not have God to reign over them, 
but a king ;—therefore were they subjected 
to foreigners (see 2 Chron. xii. $). 
23—38.] REPLY TO THE SaDDUCEES 
RESPECTING THE RESURRECTION. Mark 
xii, 18—27. Luke xx. 27—40. From 
Aets xxiii. 8, the Sadducees denied resur- 
rection, angel, and spirit ; consequently 
the immortality of the soul, as well as 
the resurrection of the body. This should 
be borne in mind, as our Lord’s answer is 
directed against both errors. It is a mis- 
take into which many Commentators have 
fallen, to suppose that the Sadducees re- 
cognized only the Pentatench: they ae- 
knowledged the prophets also, and rejected 
tradition only. 24. raise up seed | 
The firstborn son of such a marriage 
was reckoned and registered as the son 
of the deceased brother. 29, 30. | 
Ye do not understand the Scriptures, 
which imply the resurrection (ver. 31), nor 
the power of God, before which all these 
obstacles vanish (ver. 30). See Acts xxvi. 
8: Rom. iv. 17; vill, 11: 1 Cor. vi, 14. 
Our Lord also asserts here against 
them the existence of angels, and reveals 
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m Exon. iii. 6, 
10. Heb. xi. 


n ch. vii. 23. 


o Devt. vi. 5: 
So loie xa 6 


ST. MATTHEW. XAIL. 31—46, 


in ‘heaven. 3! But as touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, 9? ™I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the hving. 38 And when the multitude 
heard this, » they were astonished at his doctrine. 

34 But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put 
the Sadducees to silence, they were gathered together, 
35 Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him a 
question, tempting him, and saying, 36 Master, 2 which is 
the great commandment in the law? 87 Jesus said unto 
him, ° Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
38 This is the first and great commandment. 39 And the 


pisv.six.1s, second is like unto it, ? Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


ch. xix. 19. 
Toe ai rely sel. 
qc vitts law and the prophets. 


n 


to us the similarity of our future glorified 
state to their present one. are as an- 
gels of God in heaven] because the risen 
will not be in heaven, but on earth. The 
Rabbinical decision of a similar question 
was, that a woman who had been the wife 
of two husbands on earth, is restored in the 
next life to the former of them. 

31—33.] Our Lord does not cite the strong 
testimonies of the Prophets, as Isa, xxvi. 
19: Ezek. xxxvii. 1—14: Dan. xii. 2, but 
says, as in Luke (xx. 37), ‘even Moses has 
shewn,’ &c., leaving those other witnesses 
to be supplied. The books of Moses were 
the great and ultimate appeal for all doc- 
trine: and thus the assertion of the Resur- 
rection comes from the very source whence 
their dificulty had been constructed. On 
the passage itself, and our Lord’s inter- 
pretation of it, much has been written. 
Certain it is, that our Lord brings out 
in this answer a depth of meaning in the 
words, which without it we could not 
discover. Meyer finely says, “Our Lord 
here testifies of the conscious intent of 
God in speaking the words. God uttered 
them, He tells us, to Moses, in the con- 
sciousness of the still enduring existence of 
His peculiar relation to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” The groundwork cof our Lord’s ar- 
gument seems to me to be this :—The words 
‘Lam thy God’ imply a covenant; there 
is another side to them: “thou art Mine” 
follows upon “1 am thine.’ When God 
therefore declares that He is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, He declares 


404Qn these two commandments hang all the 


see note. 


their continuance, as the other parties in 
this covenant. It is an assertion which 
could not be made of an annihilated being 
of the past. And notice also, that Abra- 
ham’s (ke.) body having had upon it the 
seal of the covenant, is mcluded in this. 
Stier remarks that this is a weighty testi« 
mony against the so-called ‘sleep of the 
soul’ in the intermediate state. Compare | 
«for all live unto Him” Luke xx. 38, | 
Thus the burden of the Law, ‘I aM THE | 
Lorp THY GoD,’ contains in it the seed of » 
immortality, and the hope of the resur- 
rection. 
34—40.] REPLY CONCERNING THE ° 
GREAT COMMANDMENT. Mark xii. 28— | 
84. In the more detailed account of Mark ’ 
(Luke has a similar incident in another ' 
place, x. 25), this question does not appear | 
as that of one maliciously tempting our 
Lord: and his seems to me the view to be + 
taken,—as there could not be any evil | 
consequences to our Lord, whichever way j 
He had answered the question. See the | 
notes there. 35. a lawyer] These | 
were Mosaic jurists, whose special province | 
was the interpretation of the Law. Seribe ! 
is a wider term, including them. i 
tempting | See above. 36. which is the ! 
great commandment] This should more 
exactly be rendered, which (what kind of | 
a) commandment is great in the law? ! 
In Mark, otherwise. 40. the law { 
and the prophets] in the sense of ch. v. 175 | 
vii. 12: all the details of God’s ancient | 
revelation of His will, by whomsoever made. 
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41 While 
ked them, 
nis he? 
ith unto them, 
ord, saying, # 
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They say unto him, 


an was able to answer him a word, 


SP. MEAT TEREAY, 


Pharisees were gathered together, 
saying, What think ye °° of Chris! ? whose 
The son of David, 

Hfow then doth David in spirit call tim 
'The Lord said unto my Lord, 
yught hand, til] P woke thine enemies ee (do df 
avid then call him Lord, how is he his son ? 


Jesus 
13 Tle 


Sit thou on ern exe, 
cts ii. $4, 


f Cor. xv. 2h. 
Hev. i, 13: 

bak PUPS Is 
40°s And NO 5 Luke xiv. 6. 


neither durst any 


an from that day forth ask him any more questions. 


PXANITI. 
sciples, saying, 
foses’ seat: 3 all therefore 


: observe], that observe and do; 


© vender, the Christ ? 


P read, put thine enemies beneath thy feet ? 


41—46.] Tne PHARISErS BAFFLED BY 
QUESTION RESPECTING CHRIST AND 
AVID. Mark xii. 35—37. Luke xx. 41— 
» [See also Acts ii, 3.4.) Our Lard 
w questions his adversaries (according 
| Matt.:—in Mark and Luke He asks 
question not fo, but corcerning the 
‘ribes or interpreters of the law), and 
fain convicts them of ignorance of the 
friptures. From the universally reeog- 
ye title of the Messiah as the Son of 
avid, which by his question He elicits 
pm them, He takes oceasion to shew 
em, who understood this title in a mere 
pridly politieal sense, the difficulty arising 
om David’s own reverenee for this his 
bn: the solution lying in the incarnate 
bdhead of the Christ, of which they were 
aorant. 43. in spirit] i.e. by the 
spiration of the Holy Spirit : + © by (iar) 
Holy Ghost,” Mark. This is a weighty 
iclaration by our Lord of the inspiration 
the prophetie Scriptures. St. Mark (ver. 
;) adds to this “the common people 
ard him gladly.” lere then end the 
deavours of His adversaries to entrap 
im by questions : they now betake them- 
ves to other means. “A new scene, as 
were, henceforth opens.”  Bengel. 
(Char. XXILI. 1—39.] DENtNCIATION 
THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. Pe- 
liar to Matthew. 1.) Much of the 
atter of this discourse is to be found in 
ake xi. and xiii. On its appearanee there, 
2 the notes on those passages. There 
n, I think, be no doubt that it was deli- 
red, as our Evangelist here relates it, 
/at one time, and in these the last days 
our Lord’s ministry. On the notion 
‘tertained by some recent critics, of St. 











whatsoever 


1'Then spake Jesus to the multitude, and to his 
4The seribes and the Pharisees sit im #4 '.7. 


they bid you 


but do not ye after their 


@ omil, 


Matthew having arranged the seattered 
sayings of the Lord into longer discourses, 
see Introduetion to Matthew. A trace of 
this diseourse is found in Mark xii. 38— 
40: Luke xx. 45—47. In the latter place 
it is spoken fo the disciples, x hearing 
of the crowd: which (see ver. 8 if.) is the 
exact account of the matter. It bears 
many resemblances to the Sermon on the 
Mount, and may be regarded as the so- 
lemn close, as that was the opening, of 
the Lord’s publie teaching. It divides it- 
self naturally into three parts: (1) intro- 
ductory deseription of the Seribes and 
Pharisees, and contrast to Christ’s dis- 
ciples (vv. L—12): (2) solemn denuncia- 
tions of their hypocrisy (vv. 14—33) : (3) 
conelusion, and mournful farewell to the 
temple and Jerusalem. 2.} Moses’ seat 
is the office of judge and BS giver of the 
people: see Exod. ii, 183 ~—25: Deut. xvii. 
9—13. Onur Lord says, ‘ ee so far as the 
Pharisees and Scribes enforce the law and 
precepts of Moses, obey them: but imitate 
not their conduct.’ The verb ren- 
dered sit must not be pressed too strongly, 
as conveying blame,—‘ have seated them- 
selves ;?—it is merely stated here as a mat- 
ter of fact. Vv.8,10 however apply to 
their leadership as well as their faults ; 
and declare that among Christians there 
are to be none sitting on the seat of Christ. 

8. all therefore) The therefore here 
is very significant :—Jecause they sit on 
Moses’ seat : and this clears the meaning, 
and shews it to be, ‘all things which 
they, as successors of Moses, out of his 
law, command you, do; there being a 
distinction between their lawful teaching 
as expounders of the law, and their frivo- 
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b Rom. ii. 17, 
Xe. 


c Acts xv. 10. 
Gal, vi. 13, 


dch. vi. 1, 2, 5, 
16. 


e Num, xv. 38. 
Dect vi.8; 
xxii. 12. 
Prov. iii. 3. 


f James iii. 1. 
see 2 Cor. i. 
S11.) Pet. v. 
3. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXII. 


works: for >they say, and do not. *#°For they bind 
heavy burdens [Tand grievous to be borne], and lay them 
on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers. © But ‘all their works 
they do for to be seen of men: *they make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge § the borders of their garments, 
6 and love the uppermost * rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, 7 and greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. °! But be not ye 
called Rabbi: for one is your Master [4 even Christ] ; and 
all ye are brethren. 9% And call no man your father upon 
the earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven, 


Y omitted in some ancient authorities. 


8 Titerally, their hems. 


lous traditions superadded thereto, and 
blamed below. 4.] The warning was, 
imitate them not—for they do not them- 
selves what they enjoin on others. And 
this verse must be strietly connected 
with ver. 3. The burdens then are 
not, as so often misinterpreted, human 
traditions and observanees;—but the 
severity of the law, which they enforce 
on others, but do not observe (see Rom. 
ii. 21—23): answering to the weightier 
matters of the law of ver. 23. The 
irksomeness and unbearableness of these 
rites did not belong to the Law in itself, 
as rightly explained, but were created by 
the rigour aud ritualism of these men, who 
followed the letter and lost the spirit; who 
spent all their labour in enforcing and am- 
plifying ceremonies. d—7.] But what- 
ever they do perform, has but one motive. 

phylacteries were strips of parch- 
ment with certain passages of Scripture, 
viz. Exod. xiii, 11—16 and 1—10: Deut. 
xi. 13-21; vi. 4—9, written on them, 
and worn on the forehead between the 
eyes, on the left side next the heart, and 
on the left arm. The name in the text 
was given because they were considered 
as charms. They appear not to have 
been worn till after the captivity; and 
are still in use among the rabbinieal Jews. 
Their use appears to have arisen from a 
superstitious interpretation of Exod. xiii. 
9: Deut. vi. 8, 9. See Joseph. Antt. iv. 
8. 13. The hems or fringes, were com- 
manded to be worn for a memorial, Num. 
xv. 38. See note on eh. ix. 20. 

6, 7.] See Mark xii. 38, 39: Luke xx. 
AG, 47. On the uppermost place at 
feasts, see Luke xiv. 7. 8—10.) The 
prohibition is against loving, and in any 


t render, place. U omit. 
religious matter, using such titles, signify- 
ing dominion over the faith of others. It 
must be understood in the spirit and not in 
the letter. Paul calls Timotheus his ‘son’ 
in the faith, 1 Tim. i. 2, and exhorts the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xi. 1) to be followers 
of him as he of Christ. To understand 
and follow such commands in the slavery 
of the letter, is to fall into the very Pha- 
risaism against which our Lord is utter. 
ing the caution. See (e. g.) Barnes’s note 
here. Rabbi: i.e. ‘my master: an 
expression used, and redupheated as here, 
by scholars to their masters, who were never 
called by their own name by their scholars, 
So the Lord says, John xiii. 138, “ye call 
me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for 
so Tam.’ The Teacher is probably not 
Christ, as supplied here in the received) 
text, but the Holy Spirit (see John xiv. 
26: Jer. xxxi. 33, 34: Ezek. xxxvi. 26,. 
27), only not here named, because this” 
promise was only given in private to the' 
disciples. If this be so, we have God, in 
His Triunity, here declared to us as the: 
only Father, Master, and Teacher of Chris- : 
tians; the only One, in all these relations, ! 
on whom they ean rest or depend. They : 
are all brethren: all substantially equal— | 
none by office or precedence nearer to God ' 
than another; none standing between his: 
brother and God. ‘ And the duty of all} 
Christian teachers is to bring their hearers § 
to the confession of the Samaritans in John + 
iv. 42: “ Now we believe, not because of : 
thy saying, for we have heard Him our-' 
selves, and know that this is the Saviour ¢ 
of the world.”’’ 9.) Literally, name # 
not any Father of you on earth; no’ 
‘Abba’ or ‘ Papa’ (see the account of the # 
funeral of John Wesley, Coke and More’s ° 


=| 6, 


ST. MATTHEW. 


Neither be ve called ¥ wasters: for one is your ¥ Muster, 


ren Christ. 
» your * servant. 


all be abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall be 


calted. 


1 But &he that is @reatest among you shall ¢ eh 2.2, 27. 


) : , Ly Sx 
12h And whosoever shall exalt himself ® fo 238% 
XXIX. 25. 
Luke xiv. 11: 
xviii. 14. 
Jaines iv. 6. 
1 Pet. v. S. 


13 But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 


rye shut up the kingdom of heaven Y against men: for 


» neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that 


‘e entering to go in, 


sees, hypocrites ! + for ye devour widows? houses, and for 


z(t Woe unto you, scribes and Pha- 


12 Tim. iii. 4. 
¢ Tit. i. 11. 


‘etence make long prayer: therefore ye shalt receive the 


eater damnation. | 


13 Woe unto you, seribes and Pha- 


sees, hypoerites! for ye compass sea and land to make 


re proselyte, and when he is made, ye make him twofold 


ore the # eA7ld of hell than yourselves. 


16 Woe unto you, 


| i : . es 
ye blind guides, which say, | Whosoever shall swear by ¥ch.xy,14 


ie temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by 


| V render, leaders, 


| &@ render, SON. 


\fe, p. 441, and the opening of the Au- 
or’s dedication of the book). 11.] 
may serve to shew us how little the 
tter of a precept has to do with its true 
lservance, if we reflect that he who of all 
e Heads of sects has most notably vio- 
ed this whole command, and caused 
hers to do so, calls himself ‘serves ser- 
trum Dei’ (“servant of the servants of 
bd’?).—It must be noted (see margin) 
Jat the word here rendered “ servant” in 
ie A. V., is not that usually so translated 
soulos), which properly means slave or 
ndsman: but diaconos, which is in the 
me version rendered mizister in chap. xx, 
2 12.] This often-repeated saying 
ints here not only to the universal cha- 
cter of God’s dealings, but to the speedy 
imiliation of the lofty Pharisees ; and as 
‘eh finds a most striking parallel in Ezek. 
a. 26, 27. 13.] In Luke xi. 52 it is 
ded “ye have taken away the key of 
rowledge”’—the Key being, not the Key 
5 i.e. admitting to, Knowledge, but the 
ey which is the Knowledge itself, the true 
mple interpretation of Scripture, which 
duld have admitted them, and caused 
fem to admit others, into the Kingdom of 
veaven, by the recognition of Him of whom 
ie Scriptures testify; whereas now by 
teir perverse interpretations they had shut 















x render, ministering servant. 
1 Y literally, before men: i.e. in their faces. 


. Lch. v. 33, 34. 


W vender, leader. 
See note. 
Z omtt, 


out both themselves and others from it. 
See a notable instance of this latter in 
John ix. 24. They shut the door as it were 
in men’s faces who were entering. [On 
the interpolated ver. 14, see notes on Mark 
(xii. 40). 1t is wanting in almost all the 
oldest authorities. It appears to have 
been inserted here by the copyists from 
Mark, as above, or from Luke xx. 47.] 

15.) And with all this betrayal of 
your trust as the teachers of Israel (John 
iii. 10 literally), as if all your work at 
home were done. This was their work of 
supererogation—not commanded them, nor 
in the spirit of their law. The Lord speaks 
not here of those pious Godfearing men, 
who were found dwelling among the Jews, 
favouring and often attending their wor- 
ship—but of the proselytes of righteous- 
ness, so called, who by persuasion of the 
Pharisees, took on them the whole Jewish 
law and its observances. ‘These were rare 
—and it was to the eredit of our nature 
that they were. For what could such a 
proselyte, made by such teachers, become ? 
A disciple of hypocrisy merely—neither a 
sincere heathen nor a sincere Jew—doubly 
the child of hell: condemned by the reli- 
gion which he had Jeft—condenmed again 
by that whieh he had taken. 16—22. | 
The Lord forbade all swearing to His own 
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m Exod. xxx. 
29. 


n Exod. xxix. 
37. 


o 1 Kings viii. 
13. 2 Chron. 
vi, Pes 


exxxii. 14. 
p Ps. xi. 4. 

ch. v. 34. 

Acts vii. 49. 


q 1 Sam. xv. 22. 
Hos. vi. 6. 
Micah vi. 8. 
eb. ix.13: 
RUS7 


y Mark vii. 4. 


b i.e. which of the two. 
d render, shall swear. 
f render, hath sworn. 
h render, tithe (the verb) : 


Si: MATIBE W: XXIII, 
he gold of the temple, he is a debtor. 1 Ye fools, and 
blind: for > whether is greater, the gold, ™or the temple 
that ¢ sanctifieth the gold? 18 And, Whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever 4 sweareth by 
the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. 1° Ye [® fools and] 
blind: for > whether is greater, the gift, or the “altar that 
sanctifieth the gift? 23 Whoso therefore f shal? swear by 
the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things thereon. *! And 
whoso f shall swear by the temple, sweareth by it, and by 
him that § °dwelleth therein. °? And he that shall swear 
by heaven, sweareth by ? the throne of God, and by him 
that sitteth thereon. 23 Woe unto you, scribes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites! for ye Byay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and ‘have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone. *+ Ye blind 
guides, iwhich strain at a gnat, and E swallow a camel. 
25 Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! * for 
© xead, hath sanctified. 

© omitted in many ancient authorities. 

8 many ancient authorities read, dwelt. 

1 pexder, straining out the. 


E yender, swallowing the. 


disciples, ch. v. 34; and by the very same 
reasoning—because every oath is really and 
eventually an oath by God—shews these 
Pharisees the validity and solemnity of 
every oath. This subterfuge became noto- 
rious at Rome. See citation in my Gr. Test. 

The reading dwelt in ver. 21 is 
remarkable; God did not then dwell in 
the Temple, nor had He done so since the 
Captivity. 23, 24.] It was doubtful, 
whether Levit. xxvii. 30 applied to every 
smallest garden herb: but the Pharisees, 
in their over-rigidity in externals, stretched 
it to this, letting go the heavier, more dif- 
ficult, and more important (see ver. 4) 
matters of the Law. In the threefold 
enumeration, our Lord refers to Micah vi. 
8 (see also Hosea xii. 6)—where to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God, are described as being better 
than all offerings. these —these last, 
are the great points on which your exer- 
tions should have been spent—and then, if 
for the sake of these they be observed, the 
others should not be neglected. The gold 
here is probably not the ornamental gold, 
but the Corban—the sacred treasure. They 
were fools and blind, not to know and see, 
that xo inanimate thing can witness an 


oath, but that all these things are called 
in to do so because of sanctity belonging to 
them, of which God is the primary sources 
—the order likewise of the things hal- 
lowed, being, in their foolish estimate of 
them, reversed : for the gold must be less 
than the temple which hallows it, and the 
gift than the altar—not as if this were of 
any real consequence, except to shew their 
folly—for vv. 20—22, every oath is really. 
an oath by God. But these men were 
servants only of the temple (“your house,” 
ver. 38) and the altar, and had forgotten: 
God. The straining the gnat is not a 
mere proverbial saying. The Jews (as do! 
now the Buddists in Ceylon and Hindostan): 
strained their wine, c., carefully that they’ 
might not violate Levit. xi. 20, 23, 41,' 
42 (and, it might be added, Levit. xvii-! 
10—14). The “strain aé a gnat” in our 
present auth. vers. for “strain out a gnat”! 
of the earlier English vss., seems not to” 
have been a mistake, as sometimes sup-' 
posed, but a deliberate alteration, mean-! 
ing, “ strain [out the wine] at [the occur-' 
rence of ] a gnat.’ The camel is not only 
opposed, as of immense size, but is also! 
joined with the other as being equally un-! 
clean. 25—28.] This woe is founded’ 


7— 34. ST. MATTHEW. 


emake clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, 
ut within they are full of extortion and excess. *6 Thou 
nd Pharisee, cleanse first V/dat which is within the cup 
ad platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. 
Woe unto you, sertbes and Pharisees, hypocrites! § for s Acts xxiii. 
e are hike unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 


eautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 


od of all uncleanness, 25 Even so ye also outwardly 
ppear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of 
ypoerisy and iniquity. *9 Woe unto you, scribes and 


harisees, hypocrites! because ye build the tombs of the 
cophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the meghteous, 
-and say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
ould not have been partakers with them in the blood of 
ne prophets. 3! Wherefore ve be witnesses unto your- 
ves, that ‘ye are the m children of them which B hilled 33 tives 


1 Thess. 


15, 
ne prophets. 9 "8 Full ve up °/fex the measure of your ah "xv. 18. 
ps : 1e3s. ii. 
thers. 93 Ye serpents, ye P Y generation of vipers, how can , 265... 


2 eseape the 4 damnation of hell? 


34 Wherefore behold I send unto you prophets, and wise 


1 render, the inside of. 
1° render, also. 


etice of tle Pharisees. Our Lord, in 
e ever-deepening denunciation of His 
Bcourse, has now arrived at the delinea- 
¥ of their whole character and practices 

a parabolic similitude. are full of ] 
be straining out of the gnat is a cleansing 
rtaining to the outside, as compared w ith 
i inner composition of the wine itself, 


‘ on a literally, but a typically denoted 


which the cup is full: see Rev. xvii. 3. 
ae exterior is not in reality pure when 
ve interior is foul: it is not ‘a clean cup,’ 
sless both exterior and interior be clean, 
serve, the emphasis is on be: “that its 
sterior also may not appear to be, but 
ally become, pure.” 27.) The Jews 
led once a year (on the fifteenth of the 
pnth Adar) to whitewash the spots where 
fives were, that persons might not be 
ible to uncleanness by passing over them 
fe Num. xix. 16). This goes to the root 
ithe mischief at once: “ vour heart is not 
temple of the living God, but a grave of 
jstilent corruption : “not a heaven, but a 
Hl. And your religion is but the white- 
\sh—hardly skin- deep.” 29 — 33. ] 
he guilt resting on these present Phari- 
fs, from being “the last in a progressive 
fies of generations of such hypocrites and 


M yender, SONS. 
P render, offspring. 


xii. 34. 


ou xxi. 34, 


D vender, murdered, 
4 render, Judgment. 


persecutors, forms the matter of the last 
Woe. The burden of this hypocrisy is, that 
they, being one with their fathers, treading 
in their steps, but vainly disavowing their 
deeds, were, by the very act of building 
the sepulchres of the prophets, joined with 
their prophet-persecuting acts, convicting 
themselves of continuity with their fathers’ 
wickedness. See, as clearly setting forth 
this view, Luke xi. ‘ Instead of the peni- 
tent confession, “ We have sinned, we and 
our fathers,” this last and worst generation 
in vain protests against their participation 
in their fathers’ guilt, which they are mean- 
while developing to the utmost, and filling 
up its measure (Acts vii. 52).’ Stier. Again 
notice the emphasis, which is now markedly 
on sons; thus bringing out that relation in 
all its fulness and consequences. 32.) 
Fill ye up also (as well as they) the mea- 
sure (of iniquity) of your fathers. 

Ver. 33 repeats almost verbatim the first 
denunciation of the Baptist—in this, the last 
discourse of the Lord: thus denoting the 
unchanged state of these men, on whom the 
whole preaching of repentance had now been 
expended. One weighty difference however 
there is: then it was, “who hath warned 
you to flee?” the wonder was, how they be- 


160 ST. MATTHEW. XXII. 35—39, 
xActsv.40: men, and scribes: and *some of them ye shall kill and 
ti erucify; and *some of them shall ye scourge in your 
2 Cor. xi. 24, i > . we 

3." ""’ synagogues, and persecute them from city to city: ° 7 that 


z Rev. xviii. 
24 


a Gen. iv. 8. 
1 John iii. 12. 
b 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20, 21. 


temple and the altar. 


thought themselves of escaping —now, how 
shall ye escape? On serpents, see Rev. 
xii. 9. 34.1 From the similar place in 
the former diseourse (Luke xi. 49, see notes 
there) it would appear that the wherefore 
refers to the whole last denunciation :— 
‘sinee ye are bent upon filling up the iniqui- 
ties of your fathers, in God’s inserutable pur- 
poses ye shall go ov rejecting His messen- 
gers.’ Notiee the difference between “ the 
wisdom of God” in Luke xi. 49, and I, with 
its emphasis, here. These words are no- 
where written in Scripture, nor is it neces- 
sary to suppose that to be our Lord’s mean- 
ing. He speaks this as Head of His Church, 
of those whom He was about to send: see 
Acts xiii, 1: 1 Cor. xii. 8: Eph. iii. 5. He 
cannot, as some think, inelude Himse/f 
among those whom He sends—the Jews 
may have crucified many Christian teachers 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. And 
Eusebius relates from Hegesippus the cru- 
cifixion of Symeon son of Clopas, in the 
reign of Trajan. The and takes out the 
“crucify,” the speeial, from the “ kill,” 
the general; with, of course, somewhat of 
emphasis: “yea, and even crucify.” The 
prophets were the Apostles, who, in rela- 
tion to the Jews, were such—the wise 
men, Stephen and sueh like, men full of 
the Holy Ghost —the scribes, Apollos, Paul 
(who indeed was all of these together), and 
such. On scourge in your synagogues, 
see Acts v. 40; xxii. 19; xxvi. 11. 

35.] that, not ‘in such a way that,’ as 
some: but strietly in order that. 
righteous (or innocent) blood is a common 
expression in the O. T. See 2 Kings xxi. 
16; xxiv. 4: Jer. xxvi. 15; and more 
especially Lam. iv. 138, whieh perhaps our 
Lord reterred to in speaking this. 

all the .... blood] Thus in Babylon, Rev. 
xviii. 24, is found the blood of all that 
were slain upon the earth. Every sueh 
signal judgment is the judgment for a 
series of long-crying erimes—and_ these 
judgments do not exhaust God’s anger, 
Isa. ix. 12, 17, 21. The murder of Abel 
was the jirsé in the strife between un- 
righteousness and holiness, and as these 
Jews represent, in their conduct both in 
former times and now, the murderer of the 


upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, * from the blood of righteous Abel unto » the blood of 
Zacharias son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
36 Verily I say unto you, All these 


first, they mnst bear the vengeance of the 
whole in God’s day of wrath. Who 
Zacharias son of Barachias is has been 
much disputed. We may conclude with 
certainty that it cannot be (as Augustine 
and Greswell suppose) a future Zaeharias, 
mentioned by Josephus, as son of Baruch, 
and slain in the temple just before the de- 
struetion of Jerusalem—for our Lord evi- 
dently speaks of an event past, and never 
prophesies in this manner elsewhere. Ori- 
gen has preserved a tradition, that Zacha- 
rias father of John the Baptist was slain 
by them in the temple; but in the absence 
of all other authority, this must be sus- 
pected as having arisen from the difficulty 
of the allusion here. Most likely (see 
Lightfoot in loc., and note on Luke xi. 49) 
it is Zacharias the son of Jehoiada, who 
was killed there, 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, and of 
whose blood the Jews had a saying, that 
it never was washed away till the temple 
was burnt at the captivity. son of 
Barachias does not occur in Luke xi. 51, 
and perhaps was not uttered by the Lord 
Himself, but may have been inserted by 
mistake, as Zachariah the prophet was. 
son of Barachiah, see Zech. i. 1. ; 
between the temple and the altar] He 
was killed in the priest’s court, where the 
altar of burnt-offerings was. On ver. 36, - 
see note on eh. xxiv. 34. It is no objee- 
tion to the interpretation there main- 
tained, that the whole period of the Jewish 
course of crime is not filled up by its: 
the death of Abel can by no explanation ; 
be brought within its limits or responsi- ‘ 
bility ; and our Lord’s saying reaches far : 
deeper than a mere announcement of their > 
responsibility for what they themselves had 
done. The Jews stood in the central point | 
of God’s dealings with men; and as they+ 
were the chosen for the election of grace, ! 
so, rejeeting God and His messengers, | 
they became, in an especial and awful | 
manner, vessels of wrath. Our Lord ! 
mentions this last murder, not as being ; 
the dast even before His own day, but‘ 
because it was connected specially with: 
the cry of the dying man, ‘The Lord look ! 
upon it and require it.’ Compare Gen. | 
iv. 10. This death of Zacharias was the 
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hings shal] come upon this e@eneration. 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, ¢ and stonest ee dee teen 


MATTHEW. 


Ney 
37 ¢ QO Jerusalem, ¢ Luke xiii. 34. 


vhich are sent unto thee, how often would ¢ T have gathered ¢ pest xxii. 


hy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 


under her wings, 
iouse Is left unto you desolate. 


and ye would not ! 


fF Ps. xvii. s: 


35 Behold, xe. 4, 


39 Mor | SuLy 


VOU 
unto you, 


fe shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, & Blessed is § S54, esi 


26.ch. xxi. 9. 


i@ that cometh in the name of the Lord. 


NOLEN 
emple: and his disciples 
uildings of the temple. 


lAnd Jesus went out, and departed from the 
same to him for to shew him the 
2 And * Jesus said unto them, 


ree ye not all these things? verily I say unto you, * There #1 Kings ix.7. 


hall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall 


ot be thrown down. 


3 And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, 


T yead, he answered and 


rst in the arrangement of the Hebrew 
anon of the O. T., though chronologically 
vat of Urijah, Jer. xxvi. 28, was later. 
_ 87.) These words were before spoken 
y onr Lord, Luke xiii, 3-4: see notes there, 
ad compare ch. xxiv. 28. how often 
ould I have gathered must be under- 
pod of all the messages of repentanee and 
erey sent by the prophets, for our Lord’s 
ords embrace the whole time comprised 
) the historie survey of ver. 35, as well 
) His own iinistry. On the similitude, 
fe Deut. xxxii. 11: Ps. xvil. 8; xxxvi.7; 
ci. 1; 1xi. 4: Isa. xxxi. 5: Mal. iv. 2 

‘would not] See Isa. xxviii. 12; xxx. 15. 
ae tears of our Lord over the perverse- 
iss of Jerusalem are witnesses of the free- 
wn of mans will to resist the grace of 







38, 39.] This is our Lord’s last and 
femn departure from the temple—the 
me “Let us depart hence.” your 
use—no more God’s, but your house 
said primarily of the temple,—then of 
rensalem,—and then of the whole land in 
hich ye dwell. Ye shall not see me— 
did not shew Himself to all the people 
er His resurrection, but only to chosen 
nesses, Acts x. 41. till ye shall 
7) until that day, the subject of all 
ypheey, when your repentant people shall 
n with true and loyal Hosannas and 
ssings to greet ‘Him whom they have 
reed ’ see Deut. iv. 30, 31: Hosea iit. 
Lo: Zech. xii, 10; xiv. 8S—11. Stier 
'l remarks, ‘Hew ho reads not this in the 
Pphets, reads not yet the prophets aright.’ 
HAP. XXIV. 1—61.] PROPHECY OF 
YOu. i. 


Jer, xxvi. 18, 
Micah iii. 12. 
Luke xix. 44. 


the disciples 
said. 


His COMING, AND OF THE TIMES OF THE 
END. Mark xiii. 1—37. Luke xxi. 5—36. 
Matt. omits the incident of the widow’s 
mite, Mark xii, 41—44. Luke xxi. 1—+4. 
1, 2.] St. Mark expresses their re- 
marks on the buildings; see note there :— 
they were probably oecasioned by ver. 38 
of the Jast chapter. Josephus writes, 
“Cesar gave orders to pull down the 
whole city and the temple ....and all 
the area of the city was so levelled by the 
workmen, that a traveller would never 
believe that it had been inhabited.” 
3.] From Mark we learn that it was Peter 
and James and John and Andrew who 
asked this question. With regard to the 
question itself, we must, I think, be ecare- 
ful not to press the clauses of it too much, 
so as to make them bear separate meanings 
corresponding to the arrangements of our 
Lord’s ASCO As expressed in the 
other Evangelists, the question was con- 
cerning the time, and the sign, of these 
things happening, viz. the overthrow of 
the temple and desolation of Judiza, with 
which, in the then idea of the Apostles, 
our Lord’s coming and the end of the 
world were connected. Against this mis- 
take He warns them, vv. 6, 14,—Luke 
ver. 24,--and also in the two first parables 
in our ch. xxv. For the understand- 
ing of this necessarily difficult prophetie 
discourse, it must be borne in mind that 
the whole is spoken in the pregnant lan- 
guage of propheey, in which various fulfil- 
ments are involved. (1) The view of the 
Jewish Church and its fortunes, as repre- 
senting the Christian Church and its his- 
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XXIV. 


came unto him privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 


of the end of the world ? 


b 2 Thess. ii. 8. unto them, 


eC Jer, xiv. lf; 

XxiiL. 21, 25, 
ver. 2, 

d ver. 11. , 

shall deceive many. 


rumours of wars: 


c¢ 2 Chron. xv. 
6). Tsa.xix, 2. 
Hag. ii. 22. 


> Take heed that no man deceive you. 
many shall come in my name, saying, Iam § Christ ; 4 and 
6 And ye shall hear of wars and 
see that ye be not troubled: for all these 
things must come to pass, but the end is not yet. 


4 And Jesus answered and said 
5 ¢ Wop 


7 For 


Hag-4i-22, € nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against king- 
8 ender, the Christ. 


tory, is one key to the interpretation of 
this chapter. Two parallel inter- 
pretations run through the former part as 
fur as ver. 28; the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the final judgment being both 
enwrapped in the words, but the former, 
in this part of the chapter, predominating. 
Even in this part, however, we cannot tell 
how applicable the warnings given may 
be to the events of the last times, in which 
apparently Jerusalem is again to play so 
distinguished a part. From ver. 28, the 
lesser subject begins to be swallowed up 
by the greater, and our Lord’s second 
coming to be the predominant theme, with 
however certain hints thrown back as it 
were at the event which was immediately 
in question: till, in the latter part of the 
chapter and the whole of the next, the 
second advent, aud, at last, the final judg- 
ment ensuing on it, are the subjects. 
2) Another weighty matter for the under- 
standing of this prophecy is, that (see 
Mark xiii. 82) any obscurity or conceal- 
ment concerning the fime of the Lord’s 
second coming, must be attributed to the 
right cause, which we know from His own 
mouth to be, that the divine Speaker 
Himself, in His humiliation, did not know 
the day nor the hour, All that He had 
heard of the Father, He made known unto 
His disciples (John xv.15): but that which 
the Father kept in His own power (Acts 
i. 7), He did not m His abased humanity 
know. He told them the attendant cii- 
cumstances ot His coming; He gave them 
enough to guard them from error in sup- 
posing the day to be close at hand, and 
from carelessness in not expecting it as 
near. Regarding Scripture prophecy as I 
do as a whole, and the same great process 
of events to be denoted by it all, it will be 
but waste labour to be continually at issue, 
in the uotes of this and the succeeding 
chapter, with those who hold that the 
Gospel prophecies are inconsistent, in 
their description of the end, with those 
after the Ascension, and those again with 


the millennial ones of the Apocalypse. 
How untenable this view is, I hope the 
following notes will shew; but to be con- 
tinually meeting it, is the office of polemie, 
not of exegetic theology. 4, 6.] Our 
Lord does not answer the whea, but by 
admonitions not to be deceived. See a 
question similarly answered, Luke xiii. 28, 
24. For many... | This was the 
first danger awaiting them: not of being 
drawn away from Christ, but of imagining 
that these persons were Himself. Of such 
persons, before the destruction of Jerusa. 
lem, we have no distinet reeord ; doubtless 
there were such: but (see above) I believe 
the prophecy and warning to have a far. 
ther reference to the latter times, in whiek 
its complete fulfilment must be looked for 
The persons usually cited as fulfilling thi 
(Thendas, Simon Magus, Barchoehab, &e. 
are all too early or tco late, and not cor 
respondent to the condition, in My name 
‘with My name as the ground of thei 
pretences.’ See Greswell on the Parables, y 
880 note. St. Luke gives an addition (ver 
8) to the speech of the false Christs, “ ane 
the time is at hand.” 6—8.] wari 
and rumours of wars there certainly wer 
during this period; but the prophecy mus 
be interpreted rather of those of which th: 
Hebrew Christians would be most likel: 
to hear as a cause of terror. Such un 

doubtedly were the three threats of wa’ 
against the Jews by Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero; of the first of which Josephu, 
says, “that it would have brought exter, 
ination to the Jewish nation, had it no. 
been for Caligula’s death.” Luke couple, 
with wars “eommotions,’—and to thi 
nation against nation seems also to poinl 
There were serious disturbances,—(1) a 
Alexandria, which gave rise to the com, 
plaint against and deposition of Flacen; 

and Philo’s work against him (4.pD. 38), i 

which the Jews as a nation were th: 

especial objects of persecutian; (2) & 

Seleucia about the same time, in whic; 

more than 50,000 Jews were killed; (© 


4—11]. si 
dom : 
earthquakes, in divers places. 
of Ysorrows. 
afflicted, and shall ball you : 
nations for my mame’s sake. 


vfended, and shall betray one another, 


mother. 
t omil, 


ut Jamnia, a city on the coast of Jndiwa 
rear Joppa. Many other such national 
mmnults are recorded by Josephus. In 
me place he calls the sedition a preface of 
he stege. famine, and pesfileace, which 
s coupled to it in Luke, are usual com- 
anions. With regard to the first, Gres- 
yell shews that the famine pr ophesied of 
n the Acts (xi. 28) happened in the ninth 
of Claudius, ap. 49. It was great at 
tome,—and therefore probably Egypt and 
Africa, on which the Romans depended so 
uneh for supplies, were themselves much 
‘flected by it. Suetonius speaks of con- 
dnual droughts; aud Tacitus of dearth 
if crops, and thence famine, about the 
vune tine. There was a famine in Judiea 
athe reign of Claudius (the true date of 
vhich however Mr. Greswell believes to be 
he third of Nero), mentioned by Josephus. 
ud as to pestilences, though their oveur- 
ence might, as above, be inferred from 
je other, we have distinct accounts of a 
estilence at Rome (a.p. 65) in Suctonius 
ad ‘Facitus, which in a single autumn 
uried otf 30,000 persons at Rome. But 
ach matters as these are not often related 
'y historians, unless of more than usual 
»verity. earthquakes | The principal 
urthquakes oceurring between this pro- 
hecy and the destruction of Jerusalem 
ere, (1) a great earthquake in Crete, 
‘D. 46 or cA (2) one at Rome on the 
ay when Nero assumed the manly toga, 
*p. 51; (3) one at Apamea in Phrygia, 
entioned by Tacitus, A.D. 53; (4) one at 
aodicea in Phrygia, a.D. 60; (5) one in 
ampania. Seneca, in the year a.D. 58, 
rites :—“ How often have cities of Asia 
id Achwa fallen with one fatal shock ! 
ww many cities have been swallowed up 

Syria, how many in Macedonia! How 
ten has Cyprus been wasted by this 
lamity! how often las Paphos become 
/ ruin! News has often been brought 

of the demolition of whole cities at 
Bice.” The prophecy, mentioning in 
vers places (place for place,—i. e. here 
Vd there, each in its particular locality ; 

we say, “up and down”), does not seem 
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and there shall be famines [* and pestidences], and f.x.17. 


9€ Phen shall they 


NP And many false prophets shall rise, and ? shall i 
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Johu xv. 20: 
5 All these are the beginning 873.35 
‘ BY: Nii1, Ac 
deliver you up to be pee 
and ye shall be hated of all gatxie: 
xiii. Hv 
10 And then shall many & be 2 tion iis: 
Ot Sieh Vigee one ee 
LOMA As 
Vin. ive 1, 


ver. 5, 24. 


U see note. 


to imply that the earthquakes should be in 
Judea or Jerusalem. We have an account 
of one in Jerusalem, in Josephus, which 
Mr. Greswell (as above) places about Noy. 
A.D. 67. On the additions in Luke xxi. 
11, see notes there; and poe this whole 
passage see the Usa in 2 Chron, xv. 
5—7, and Jer. li. 45, -16. the begin- 
ning of sorrows (literally of birth pangs) | 
in reference to the regeneration (eh. xix. 
28), which is to precede the consummation 
of this age. So Paul in Rom, viii. 22, the 
whole creation... travailelh together until 
now. Thedeath-throes of the Jewish state 
precede the ‘regeneration’ of the universal 
Christian Church, as the death-throes ot 
this world the new heavens and new earth. 

§—13.] Then, at this time,—during 
this period, not ‘after these things have 
happened.’ These words serve only deti- 
nitely to fix the time of the indefinite 
then, here and in ver. 10. The then in 
ver. 14 is, from the construction of the 
sentence, more definite. For kill you, 
Luke has some of you shall they cause to 
be put to death, viz. the Apostles. This 
sign was early given. Jaines the brother 
of John was put to death, a.p. 44: Peter 
and Paul (traditionally) and James the 
Lord’s brother, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem: and possibly others. ye 
shall be hated | See Acts xxviii. 22. Taci- 
tus says that Nero, for the conflagration 
of Rome, persecuted the Christians, ‘@ race 
of men delested for their erimes : also see 
1 Pet. ii, 125; if. 16; iv. 14-16. In 
chap. x. 22, from which these verses are 
repeated, we have only “of all” (men)— 
here nations is added, giving particularity 
to the prophecy. 10.] See 2 ‘Fim. iv. 
16, and the repeated warnings against 
apostasy in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The persons spoken of in this verse are 
Christians. ‘Tacitus says, that the first 
apprehended by Nero confessed, and then 
a great multitude were apprehended by 
their information, xv. £4. On offended, 
see note, ch. xi. 6. On hate one 
another, compare the deadly hatred borne 


to St. Paul and his work by the Judaizers. 
° 


XXTY, 


12 And because iniquity Y shall abound, the 


lt And this ' wospel 
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deceive many. 
keh x22, love of Wwany shall wax cold. 18 * But he that shall endure 
av ios. unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
ix. 35. 


of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world fora 


witness unto all nations; 
15mWWhen ye therefore shall see the abomination of de- 


m Rom. x. 18. 
Col. i. 6, 23. 


and then shall the end come. 


n Dax ix-27! solation, spoken of by "Daniel the prophet, ¥ s/azd in the 


V render, hath abounded. 
X vender, hath endured. 


In the Apoeryphal works called the Cle- 
mentines, which follow teaching similar to 
that of the factions adverse to Paul in the 
Corinthian Chureh, he is hmted at under 
the name “the enemy.” (See Stanley, 
Essays on Apostolic Age, p. 377.) These 
Judaizing teachers, among others, are 
meant by the false prophets, as also that 
plentiful crop of heretical teachers which 
sprang up every where with the good seed 
of the Gospel when first sown. See espe- 
cially Aets xx. 30: Gal. i. 7—9: Rom. 
xvi. 17, 18: Col. ii. 17—end: 1 Tim. i. 
6, 7, 20; vi. 83—5, 20, 21: 2 Tim. ii. 18; 
ill. 6—8: 2 Pet. ii. (and Jude): 1 John 
ii. 18, 22, 23, 26; iv. 1, 3: 2 John 7: 
false apostles, 2 Cor. xi, 13. 
12.] It is against this iniquity especially 
that James, in his Epistle, and Jude, in 
more than the outward sense ¢he brother 
of James, were called on to protest,—the 
mixture of heathen licentiousness with the 
profession of Christianity. But perhaps 
we ought to have regard to the past tense 
of the verb in the original, and interpret, 
‘because the iniquity is filled up,’ on ac- 
count of the horrible state of morality 
(parallel to that deseribed by Thueydides, 
as prevailing in Greece, which had de- 
stroyed all mutual confidence), the love 
and mutual trust of the generality of 
Christians shall grow cold. of 
the many,—thus we have, ch. xxv. 5, 
“they all slumbered and slept.’ Even 
the Church itself is leavened by the dis- 
trust of the evil days. See 2 Thess. ii. 3. 
13.] The primary meaning of this 
seems to be, that whosoever remained faith- 
ful till the destruction of Jerusalem, should 
be preserved from it. No Christian, that 
we know of, perished in the siege or after 
it: see below. But it has ulterior mean- 
ings, according to which the end will sig- 
nify, to an individual, the day of his death 
(see Rev. ii. 10),—his martyrdom, asin the 
case of some of those here addressed,—to 
the Chureh, exdurance in the faith to the 
end of all things. See Luke xxi. 19, and 
note. 14.| We here again have the 


W render, the many ; i.e. most men. 
Y render, standing. 


pregnant meaning of prophecy. The Gos- 
pel had been preaehed through the whole 
Roman world, and every nation had re- 
ceived its testimony, before the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem : see Col. i. 6, 23: 2 Tim. 
iv. 17. This was necessary not only as re- 
garded the Gentiles, but to give to God’s 


- people the Jews, who were scattered among 


all these nations, the opportunity of re- 
ceiving or rejecting the preaching of 
Christ. But in the wider sense, the words 
imply that the Gospel shall be preached in 
all the world, literally taken, before the 
great and finalendecome. The apostasy of 
the latter days, and the wniversal disper- 
sion of missions, are the two great signs of 
the end drawing near. 15. the abomi- 
nation of desolation] The Greek words are 
the LXX rendering of the Hebrew of Dan. 
xii. 11. The similar expression in ch. xi 
31, is rendered in the same manner by the 
LXX. To what evactly the words im 
Daniel apply, is not clear. Like other pro- 
phecies, it is probable that they are preg- 
nant with several interpretations, and are: 
not yet entirely fulfilled. They were in- 
terpreted of Antiochus Epiphanes by the: 
Alexandrine Jews; thus 1 Maee. i. 54 we. 
read “they set up the abomination of de- 
solation upon the altar.”  Jusephus refers, 
the prophecy to the desolation by the Ro- 
mans. The principal Commentators have 
supposed, that the eagles of the Roman. 
legions are meant, which were an abomina-; 
tion, inasmuch as they were idols wore 
shipped by the soldiers. 'These, they sayy, 
stood in the holy place, or @ holy place, 
when the Roman armies encamped round, 
Jerusalem under Cestius Gallus first, A.D%! 
66, then under Vespasian, a.p. 68, then) 
lastly under Titus, a.D. 70. Of these the; 
Jirst is generally taken as the sign meant, 
Josephns relates, B. J. ii. 20. 1, that after: 
Cestius was defeated, “many of the prinx 
cipal Jews removed from the city, as from; 
a sinking ship.” But, without denying} 
that this ¢ime was that of the sign being) 
given, I believe that all such interpreta- 
tions of its meaning are wholly imapplicay 
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noly place, (whoso readeth, let him understand:) 1° then 


et them which be in Judiwa flee mto the mountains : 


YW Vo 


um which ts on the housetop not come down to take 2 aay 


hing out of is house: 


ield return back to take his clothes. 
and to them that give suck im 
20 But pray ye that your flight be not in the 


hem that are with child, 
hose days ! 


2 read, the things. 


le. The error has mainly arisen from 
upposing that the parallel warning of St. 
uke (ver. 20), “ When ye see Jerusalem 
icompassed with arinies, then her desola- 
‘on draweth nigh,” is identical in meaning 
vith our text and that of St. Mark. The 
wo first evangelists, writing for Jews, or 
s Jews, give the iver or domestic sign of 
he approaching calamity: which was to 
e seen fz the temple, and was to be the 
domination (always used of something 
aused by the Jews themselves. see 2 Kings 
xi. 2—15: Ezek. v. 11; vil. 8, 935. vill. 
—16) which should cause the desolation, 
-the last drop in the cup of iniquity. 
suke, writing for Gentiles, gives the owé- 
rard state of things corresponding to this 
award sign. That the Rowan eayles can- 
ot be meant, is apparent: for the sign 
jould thus be xo sign, the Roman eagles 
aving been seen on holy ground for many 
pars past, and at the very moment when 
aese words were uttered. Also holy place 
ust mean fhe femple: see reth 
low in searching for some event which 
jay have given such alarm to the Chris- 
ins, Josephus’ $3 unconscious admission is 
aportant. The party of the Zelots, as we 
arn, had taken possession of the temple. 
a the next section he tells us that they 
dose one Phannius as their high priest, 
4 ignorant and profine fellow, brought 
\t of the field. 1 own that the ubove- 
ted passages strongly incline me to think 
‘at if not this very impiety, some similar 
ae, about ora little before this time, was 
‘e sign spoken of by the Lord. In its 
ace in Josephus, this very event seems to 
and a little too late for our purpose (4.D. 
‘, a year after the investment by Ces- 
As): “but the narrative occurs in a de- 
ription of the atrocities of the Zelots, 
d without any fixed date, and they had 
fen in possession of the temple from the 
‘ry first. So that this or some similar 
‘omination may have about this time 
fled up the cup of iniquity and given the 
hn to the Christians to dep: th, What- 
yer it was, it was a definite, well-marked 
vent, for the flight was to be immediate, 


IS neither let him which is im the 


a fad © woe unto o Luke xaiii, 
29. 


a render, But. 


on one day (see ver. 20), and universal 
from all parts of Judea. Putting then St. 
Luke’s expression and the text together, | 
think that some fvterval desecration of 
the holy place by the Zelots coincided with 
the approach of Cestius, and thus, both 
from without and within, the Christians 
were warned to eseape. See Luke xxi. 20. 
whoso readeth, let him understand | 
This [ believe to have been an ecclesiastical 
note, which, like the doxology in ch. vi. 13, 
has found its way into the text. If the 
two first Gospels were published before the 
destruetion of Jerusalem, such an admoni- 
tion would be very intelligible. The words 
may be part of our Lord’s discourse direct- 
ing attention to the prophecy of Daniel 
(sce 2 Tim. ii. 7: Dan. x21. 10); but this 
is not likely, especially as the reference to 
Daniel does not oecur in Mark, where 
these words are also found. They cannot 
well be the words of the Hvangelist, in- 
serted to bespeak attention, as this in the 
three first Gospels is wholly without ex- 
ample. 16—18.] The Christian Jews 
are said to have tled to Pella, a town de- 
seribed by Josephus as the northernmost 
boundary of Perea, Eusebius says they 
were directed thither by a certain prophetie 
intimation, which however eannot be ¢his ; 
as Pella is not ev the mountains, but he- 
yond them (but in order to reach it would 
not they have to fly exactly over [so literally 
here | the mountains? “See note on ch. 
xviii, 12):—Epiphanius, that they were 
warned by an angel. 17.] A’ person 
might run on the “flat-roofed houses in Je- 
rusalem from one part of the eity to an- 
other, and to the city gates. Perhaps how- 
ever this is not meant, but that he shonld 
descend by the outer stairs instead of the 
inner, which would lose time. 19, 20. | 
It will be most important that so sudden 
a flight should not be enenmbered, by per- 
sonal hindrances, or by hindrances of @e- 
companiment, see | Cor. vii. 26; and that 
those things which are oué of our power to 
arrange, should be propitions,—weather, 
and freedom from legal prohibition. The 
words neither on the sabbath day, are 
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winter, neither on the sabbath day: *! for ? then shall be 
great tribulation, such as P was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be. 


*2 And 


except those days should be shortened, there should no 


q Isa. Ixv. 8. 
Zech. xiv. 2. 


be shortened. 


r Deut. xiii. 1. 
ver. 5, 11. 
2 Thess. ii. 
0,19, LL. 
Rev. xiii. 13. 

s John x. 27— 
29. Ron. 
vill. 28, 29, 30. 
2 Tim. ii. 19. 


great signs 


have told you before. 


flesh be saved: “but for the elect’s sake those days shall 
23 Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, 
here is ¢ Christ, or there; believe it not. 
shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew 
and wonders ; 
possible, they shall deceive the very elect. 


2t For * there 


insomuch that, ‘if it were 


25 Behold, I 


*6 Wherefore if they shall say unto 


you, Behold, he is in the desert ; go not forth: behold, he 


b render, hath not been. 


peculiar to Matthew, and shew the strong 
Jewish tint which eaused him alone to 
preserve such portions of our Lord’s say- 
ings. That they were not said as any 
sanction of observance of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, is most eertain: but merely as re- 
ferring to the positive impediments whieh 
might meet them on that day, the shut- 
ting of the gates of cities, &c., and their 
own scruples about travelling further than 
the ordinary Sabbath-day’s journey (about 
a mile English) ; for the Jewish Christians 
adhered to the law and customary observ- 
ances till the destruction of Jerusalem. 

21, 22.] In ver. 19 there is proba- 
bly also an allusion to the horrors of the 
siege, which is here taken up by the for, 
See Deut. xxvili. 49—57, whieli was lite- 
rally fulfilled in the case of Mary of Pe- 
rea, related by Josephus. Our Lord 
still has in view the prophecy of Daniel 
(eh. xii. 1), and this eitation elearly shews 
the ixtermediate fultilment, by the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, of that which is 
vet future in its fixal fulfilment: for 
Daniel is speaking of the end of all things. 
Then only will these words be accomplished 
in their fall sense: although Josephus (but 
he only in a figure of rhetoric) has ex- 
pressed himself in nearly the same lan- 
guage: “ All calamities from the beginning 
of time seem to me to shrink to nothing 
in comparison with those of the Jews.” 

22.1 If God had not in his merey 
shortened (by His deeree) those days (“the 
days of vengeance,’ Luke xxi. 22), the 
whole nation (in the ultimate fulfilment, 
all flesh) would have perished ; but for the 
sake of the chosen ones,—the believing,— 
or those who should believe,—or perhaps 
the preservation of the chosen race whom 
God hath not cast off, Rom. xi. 1,—they 
shall be shortened. It appears that be- 


© sender, the Christ. 


sides the cutting short in the Divine coun- 
sels, which must be hidden from us, vari- 
ous eauses combined to shorten the siege, 
(1) Herod Agrippa had begun strengthen- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem in a way which 
if finished would have rendered them able 
to resist all human violenee, but was 
stopped by orders from Claudius, A.D. 42 
or 43, Jos. Antt. xix. 7. 2. (2) The Jews, 
being divided into factions among them- 
selves, had totally neglected any prepara- 
tions to stand a siege. (3) The magazines 
of corn and provision were burnt just bee 
fore the arrival of Titus; the words of Jo- 
sephus are remarkable on this: ‘“ Within 
a little all the eorn was burnt, which would 
have lasted them many years of siege.” 
(4) Titus arrived suddenly, and the Jews 
voluntarily abandoned parts of the fortifica- 
tion (Jewish Wars, vi.8.4). (5) Titus him- 
self confessed, “God has fought for us, and 
He if is who has deprived the Jews of these 
their fortifications : for what could human 
hands or engines do against these towers ?” 
Some such providential shortening of the 
great days of tribulation, and hastening | 
of God’s glorious Kingdom, is here pro-. 
mised for the latter times. 23—26.] 
These verses have but a faint reference 
(though an unmistakeable one) to the time | 
of the siege: their principal reference is | 
to the latter days. In their first mean- | 
ing, they would tend to eorreet the idea of’ 
the Christians that the Lord’s coming was | 
to be simultaneous with the destruction of | 
Jerusalem: and to guard them against | 
the impostors who led people out into the » 
wilderness (see Acts xxi. 38), or invited them | 
to eonsult them privately, with the promise 
of deliveranee. In their main view, they 
will preserve the Church firm in her waite , 
ing for Christ, through even the awful : 
troubles of the latter days, unmoved by : 


1— 209. 


- in the seeret chambers; believe it not. 
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27 For as the 


ehtning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto 
re west ; so shall) (4@a/so] the coming of the Son of man 


C. 23 ¢ Bor wheresoever the 


eles be gathered together. 


29 Immediately after the tribulation of those days " shall 
re sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 


“urease is, there 


will the t Job xxxix. 20. 

u Isa. xdin. 10. 
Raek. xXMu. 
Gf. Joel ii. 10, 
ls Wi. 
Amos ¥. 20; 
vill. 0. 
Acts ii, 20. 
Rev. vi. 2. 


a omit. 


ithusiasm or superstition, but secing and 
oking for lim who is invisible, On the 
gus and wouders, see 2 Thess. ii. Y—-12: 
ent. xiii, 1—3. 27, 28.)| ‘The coming 
‘the Lord in the end, even as that in the 
pe was, shall be @ plain urmistakeable 
cf, understood of all;—and like that 
so, sudden and all-pervrading. But here 
sain the full meaning of the words is only 
be found in the fival fulfilment of them. 
ae lightning, lighting both ends of hea- 
nat once, seen ofall beneath it, can only 
vl its full similitnde in His Personal 
ming, Whom ezery eye shall see, Rev. i. 

28.! The stress is on Wheresoever 
id there, pointing out the waicersality. 
i the similar discourse, Luke xvii. 37, be- 
re this saying, the disciples ask, ‘ here, 
ord ?? The answer is,—first, aé Jeru- 
lem : where the corrupting body lies, 
lither shall the vultures (see below) gather 
‘emselves together, coming as they do 
bm far on the scent of prey. Secondly, 
, its final fultilment,—over the whole 
orld ;—tor that is the earcase now, and 
‘e eagles the angels of vengeance. See 
eut. xxviii. 49, which is probably here 
ferred to; also Hosea viii. 1: Heb. i. 8. 
ne interpretation which makes the car- 
\se our Lord, and the eagles the elect, is 
lite beside the purpose. Neither is any 
dee to the Roman eagles to be fora 
oment thought of. The birds meant by 
e original word are the cudfures (vultur 
renopterns, Linn.), usually reckoned by 
‘e ancients as belonging to the eagle kind. 
q 29. Immediately] All the difficulty 
hich this word has been supposed to in- 
Ive has arisen from confounding the 
rtial fulfilment of the propheey with its 
timate one. The important insertion in 
ike (xxi. 23, 24) shews us that the fribu- 
fick includes wrath upon this people, 





hich is yet being inflicted : and the tread- 
xy down of Jerusalem by the Gentiles, 
‘Ml going on (see note there) : and imime- 
ately atter that tribaetation which shall 
ppen when the eup of Gentile tuquity is 
piZ, and when the Gospel shall have been 
teached in all the world for a witness, 
‘drejected by the Gentiles, (in Luke, “the 


times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,”) shall the 
coming of the Lord Timself happen. On 
the indetiniteness of this assigned period 
in the propheey, see note on ver. 3. (The 
expression in Mark is equally indicative of 
a considerable interval: “Ja those days, 
after that tribulation.”) Vhe fact of His 
coming, and its attendant circumstances, 
bemg known to Him, but the exact time 
unknown,—He speaks without regard to the 
interval, which would be employed in His 
waiting till all things are put under His 
fect: see Rey. i113 xxii. 6—20. In 
what follows, from this verse, the Lord 
speaks mainly and directly of J/is great 
second coming. ‘Traces there are (as e.g. 
in the literal meaning of ver. 3-4) of slight 
and indirect allusions to the destruetion 
of Jerusalem ;—as there were in the former 
part to the great events of which that ts a 
foreshadowing :—but no direet mention. 
The contents of the rest of the chapter 
may be set forth as follows: (ver. 29) 
sigus which shall immediately precede 
(ver. 30) the coming of the Lord to judg- 
ment, and (ver. 31) to bring saleation to 
His elect. The certainty of the event, 
and its intimate connexion with ifs pre- 
monitory sigus. (vv. 32, 33); the endur- 
ance (ver. 3-4) of the Jewish people tilt 
the cud—even fill dearen aad Larth 
(ver. 35) pass away. But (ver. 386) of 
the day and hour none knoweth, Its 
suddenness (vv. 87—39) and decisiveness 
(vv. 40, 11),-—and exhortation (vv. 12— 
At) to be ready for it. A parable setling 
Sorth the blessedness of the watching, and 
misery of the neglectful servant (vv. 15— 
end), and forming a point of transition to 
the parables in the next chapter. 

shall the sun be darkened) The darkening 
of the material lights of this world is used 
in prophecy as a type of the occurrence 
of tronble and danger in the fabric of 
human soeieties, Isa, v. 380; xiii, 10; 
xxxiv. b: Jer. iv. 28: Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8: 
Amos viii. 9, 10: Mieah iii. 6. But the 
type is not only in the words of the pro- 
pheey, but also in the events themselves. 
Such prophecies are to be understood Ute- 
rally, and indeed without such understand- 
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light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers 


y Dan. vii. 13. 


of the heavens shall be shaken: °° Yand then shall appear 


w Zech. xii12. the sign of the Son of man in heaven: © and then shall all 


x ch. xvi. 27, 
Rev. i. 7. 


the tribes of the earth mourn, *and they shall see the Son 


of man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 


y ch. xiii. 41. 
1 Cor. xv. 52. 
1 'Lhess. iv. 
1. 


great glory. 


31 y And he shall send his angels with a great 
© sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his 


elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 


other. 


© render, VOICE. 


32 Now learn f @ parable of the fig tree; When his 


f render, the parable from the fig-tree: When now his branch 


becometh tender. 


ing would lose their truth and significance. 
The physical signs shall happen (sce Joel 
ii, 31: Hagg. ii. 6, 21, compared with 
Heb, xii. 26, 27) as accompaniments and 
intensifications of the awful state of things 
which the description typifies. The Suz 
of this world and the church (Mal. iv. 2: 
Luke i. 78: John i. 9: Eph. v.14: 2 Pet. 
i. 19) is the Lord Jesus—the Light, is the 
Knowledge of Him. The soon—human 
knowledge and science, of which it is said 
(Ps. xxxvi. 9), ‘In thy light shall we sce 
light :’ reflected from, and drinking the 
beams of, the Light of Christ. The stars 
—see Dan. viii. 10—are the leaders and 
teachers of the Church. The Knowledge 
of God shall be obscured—the Truth nigh 
put out—worldly wisdom darkened—the 
Church system demolished, and her teachers 
cast down. And all this in the midst of 
the fearful signs here (and in Luke, vv. 
25, 26, more at large) recounted: not 
setting aside, but accompanying, their 
literal fulfilment. the powers of the 
heavens | not the stars, just mentioned ; 
—nor the angels, spoken of by and by, 
ver. 31: but most probably the greater 
heavenly bodies, which rnle the day and 
night, Gen. i. 16, and are there also dis- 
tinguished from the stars. See notes on 
2 Pet. iit. 1O—12, where the stars seem 
to be éneluded in the elements. Typically, 
the influences which rule human society, 
which make the political weather fair or 
foul, bright or dark; and encourage the 
fruits of peace, or inflict the blight and 
desolation of war. 30.] This then, so 
emphatically placed and repeated, is a 
definite declaration of time,—not a mere 
sign of sequence or coincidence, as e.g. in 
ver. 23:—when these things shall have 
been somewhile filling men’s hearts with 
fear,—THEN shall &e, It is quite 
uncertain what the sign shall be :—plainly, 


not the Son of Man Himself, as some 
explain it (even Bengel, generally so valu- 
able in his explanations, says, “He Himself 
shall be the sign of Himself,” and quotes 
Luke ti. 12 as confirming this view; but 
there the swaddling clothes and the manger 
were the ‘sign,’ not the Child), nor any 
outward marks on His body, as His 
wounds; for both these would confuse 
what the prophecy keeps distinet—the 
seeing of the sigz of the Son of Man, 
and all tribes of the earth mourning, 
and afterwards seeing the Sor of Aan 
Himself. This is manifestly some sign in 
the Heavens, by which all shall know that 
the Son of Man is at hand. The Star of 
the Wise Men naturally occurs to our 
thoughts—but a star would not be a sign 
which all might read. On the whole 
I think no sign completely answers the 
conditions, but that of the Cross :—and 
accordingly we fiud the Fathers mostly 
thus explaining the passage. But as our 
Lord Himself does not answer the question, 
“What is the sign of thine appearing?” 
we may safely leave the matter. all 
the tribes of the earth] See Zech. xii. 10O— 
14, where the mourning is confined to the 
families of Israel:—here, it is universal: 
see Rev. i. 7; also vi. 15—17. This com- 
ing of the Son of Man is not that spoken 
of ch, xxv. 31, but that in 1 Thess, iv. 16, 
17, and Rey. xix. 11 ff.,—His coming at 
the commencement of the millennial reign 
to establish His Kingdom: see Dan. vii. 
13, 14. The power is the power of 
this Kingdom, not, the host of heaven. 

31.] This 7s not the great Trumpet 
of the general Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 
52), except in so far as that may be spoken 
of as including also the first resurrection: 
see on this verse the remarkable opening 
of Ps. 1, which is itself a prophecy of 
these same times. 32, 33, 34.] The 
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branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ve know that 


summer is nigh : 


these things, know that 4 it 1s 


3 Verily LT say unto you, @This generation shall not pass, 
till all these things & be fu/jilled., 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away. 

36¢ But of that day and hour knoweth ® ve wax, no, not ° 
the angels of heaven, but tary Father only. 


days 


of man be. 


of Noe were, so 
33d Por 


33. s0 likewise ve, when ye shall see all 


near, even at the doors, James v. 9. 
ach. xvi. 2s; 

XXL. 36. 

Boe Peavey auadleccart li haha se. 
chev. TS, 

Heb. i. 11, 


Acts i. 7. 
1 Thess. v. 2. 
2 Pet. iii. 10. 


37 But as the 


shall [E a/sv] the coming of the Son 
as in the days that were before the eu, si.3,4, 
5: vil. 5. 


flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving 1 Pee H*. 


8 render, shall happen. h 


English version in ver. 32. is ambiguous, 
besides being unfaithful. By “of” is evi- 
dently meant from: but it seems as if it 
were only concerning. “ Learn,” says our 
Lord, “ trom the fig-tree the parable :”’ the 
natural phenomenon which may serve as 
a key to the meaning. This coming 
ct the Lord shall be as sure a sign that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is nigh, as the 
putting torth of the tender leaves of the 
fig-tree is a sign that summer is nigh. 
Observe all these things, —every one of 
these things,—this coming of the Son of 
Man treluded, which scl introduce the 
millennial Kingdom. As regards 
the parable,—there is a referenee to the 
withered Sig-tree which the Lord cursed: 

fand as that, in its judicial untruitfulness, 
emblematized the Jewish people, so here 

the putting forth of the fig-tree from its 
state of winter dryness, symbolizes the 
eine reviviscence of that raee, which the 
‘Lord (ver. 34) deelares shall not pass 
away till all be fulfilled. That this is 
‘the true meaning of that verse, must 
appear, when we recollect that it forms 
the conclusion of this parable, and is itself 
joined, by this generation passing away, 
to the verse following. We eannot, in 
eee for its ultimate fultilment, go back 
to the taking of Jerusalem and make the 
words apply. to it. As this is one of 
‘the points on which the -rationalizing in- 
terpreters lay most stress to shew that the 
“prophecy has failed, 1 have taken pains 
to shew, in my Gr. Test., that the word 
here rendered generation ‘has the meaning 
of a race or family of people. In all the 
places there cited, the word necessarily 
bears that signification: having it is true 
a more pr egnant meaning, implying that 

the character of one generation stamps 
itself upon the race, as here in this verse 
also, The continued use of pass away (the 


render, 


none. 1 oy, the. K ounit. 
word is the same in verses 34, 35) should 
have saved the Commentators from the 
blunder of imagining that the then living 
generation was meant, seeing that the pro- 
pheey is by the next verse carried on to 
the end of all things: and that, as matter 
of faet, the Apostles and ancient Christians 
did continue to expect the Lord’s coming, 
after that generation had passed away. 
But, as Stier well remarks, ‘there are men 
foolish enough now to say, heaven and 
earth will never pass away, but the words 
of Christ pass away in course of time — 
of this, however, we wait the proof.” ii it 
500. all these things—a// the signs 
hitherto recounted—so that beth these 
words, and ye (in ver. 33), have their 
partial, and their fad? meanings. 
it is near—viz. the end. On ver. 35 see 
Ps. exix. 89: Isa. xl. 83 li. 6: Ps. eii, 26. 
36.|] that day, viz. of heaven and 
earth passing away; or, perhaps referring 
to ver. 30 th day and hour —the exact 
time—as we say, ‘the hour and minute.’ 
The very important addition to this verse 
in Mark, and in some aueient MSS. here, 
neither the Son, is indeed included in 
“But my Father only,” but could hardly 
have been inferred from it, had it not been 
expressly stated: ch. xx. 23, All attempts 
to soften or explain away this weighty 
truth must be resisted: it will not do to 
say with some Commentator s, “He knows 
it not as regards us,” which, however well 
meant, is a mere evasion :—in the course 
of huniliation undertaken by the Son, in 
which He increased in wisdom (Luke ii. 
52), learned obedience (ITeb. v. 5), uttered 
desires in prayer (Luke vi. 12, &c.),— this 
matter was hidden from Him: and as I 
have already remarked, this is carefully to 
be borne in mind, in explaining the pro- 
phecy before us. 37—39. | ‘This com- 
patison also occurs in Luke xvii. 26, 27, 
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in marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the ark, 
39and knew not until the flood came, and took them all 
away ; so shall [} aso] the coming of the Son of man be. 
40 Then shall two be in the field; the one ™shal/ de taken, 


and the other left. 


41 Two women. shall be grinding at 


the mill; the one ™ shali be taken, and the other left. 


ech, xxv. 13. 


f1 Thess, v.2. 
2 Pet. iii. 10. 
Rey. iii. 3: 
Ih, 


Lord doth come. 


42 ¢ Watch therefore: for ye know not what ™ our your 
43 f But know this, that if the goodman 
of the house had known in what watch the thief would 


come, he would have watched, and would not have suffered 


gch_xxv.15. 
1 Thess. v. 6. 


his house to be ° droken up. 


44. Therefore be ye also 


ready: for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 


h Acts xx.28. man cometh. 
1 Cor, iv. 2. 
Heb. iii. 5. 
l omit, 


N read, day. 


with the addition of ‘the days of Lot’ to 
it: see also 2 Pet. il. d4—10; iii. 5,6. It 
is important to notice the confirmation, 
by His mouth who is Truth itself, of the 
historic reality of the flood of Nouh. 

The expression @rinking may serve to 
shew that it is a mistake to imagine that 
we have in Gen. ix. 20 the account of the 
jirst wine and its effects. The security 
here spoken of is in no wise inconsistent 
with the anguish and fear prophesied, 
Luke xxi. 25, 26. They say, there is 
peace, and occupy themselves as if there 
were: but fear is at their hearts. On the 
addition in Luke xxi. 3£—36, sce notes 
there. 40, 41.] From this point (or 
perhaps even from ver. 37, as historic re- 
seinblance is itself parabolic) the discourse 
begins to assume a parabolic form, and 
gradually passes into a series of formal 
parables in the next chapter. These 
verses set forth that, as in the times of 
Noah, men and women shall be employed 
in their ordinary work: see Exod. xi. 5; 
Isa. xlvii. 2. They also shew us that the 
elect of God will to the last be mingled in 
companionship and partnership with the 
children of this world (see Mark i. 19, 20). 
We may notice, that these verses do not 
refer to the same as vv. 16—18. Then 
it is a question of voluntary flight; now 
of being taken (by the angels, ver. 31: the 
present tense graphically sets the incident 
before us; or perhaps describes the rule of 
proceeding. It is interesting to know that 
the word “ taken” is the same verb in the 
original as “receive” in John xiv. 3) or 
left. Noy again do they refer to the great 


45) Who then is a faithful and wise servant, 
whom his lord hath made ruler over his household, to give 


M yender, 1S. 
© je, broken into. 


judgment of ch. xxv. 31, for then (ver. 32) 
all shall be summoned: but they refer 
to the millennial dispensation, and the 
gathering of the elect to the Lord then. 
The “women grinding at the mill” has 
been abundantly illustrated by travellers, as 
even now seen in the East. See especially 
The Land and the Book, pp. 526, 7. 

42—44,]| Our Lord here resumes the tone 
of direct. exhortation with which He com- 
menced. To the secure and careless He 
will come as a thief in the night: to His 
own, as their Lord. See Obad. 5: Rev. iii. 
33; xvi. 15: 1 Thess. v. 1—10, where the 
idea is expanded at length. Compare ver. 
7 there with our ver. 19, and on the dis- 
tinction between those who are of the day, 
and those who are of the night, see notes 
there. 45—47.| Our Lord had given 
this parabolic exhortation before, Luke xii. 
42—46. Many of these His last sayings 
in public are solemn repetitions of, and 
references to, things already said by Him. 
That this was the case in the present in- 
stance, is almost demonstrable, from the 
implicit allusion in Luke xii. 36, to the 
return from the, wedding, which is here 
expanded into the parable of ch. xxv. 1 ff 
How much more natural that our Lord 
should have preserved in his parabolic dis- 
courses the same leading ideas, and again 
and again gathered his precepts round 
them,—than that the Evangelists should 
have thrown into utter and inconsistent 
confusion, words which would have been 
treasured up so carefully by them that 
heard them ;—to say nothing of the pro- 
mised help of the Spirit to bring to mind 


§ 


L 


! 


RXV. 1. 


them meat in due season ? 
lord 
say unto you, 


whom his when he 


MW Verily I 
over all his goods. 


say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming ; 


shall begin 
drink with the drunken ; 


jour that he is not aware 


Sy VLA PP. 


461 Blessed is that serv 
eometh 
That ®he shall make him ruler oh: 32",2) 


to smite his fellowservants, 
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i Rev. xvi. 15. 


vant, 


shall find so leit 


23. Luke 


IS But [Pad] af that evil servant shall ee 


4 ond 


and @/o eat and 


“the lord of that servant shall 
some ina day when he Jooketh not for him, and in 


an 


of, hand shall ent lim asunder, 


and appoint him his portion with the hypocrites : | there eh vit»: 


vy. 00. 


shall be weeping and enashing: of teeth. 


mAY. 


1Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened 


anto ten virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth 


P not expressed in the original, 


ill that He had said to them. Who 
shen is] A question asked thaé each one 
nay put it to himself,—and to signify the 
aigh honour of such an one. faithful 
wd wise} Prudence in a servant can be 
only the consequence of faithfulness to his 
naster. This verse is especially ad- 


‘lressed to the Apostles and Ministers of 


Christ. The give them (their) meat 
‘= portion of meat, Luke xii. 42) answers 
o the description of the workman that 
need not be ashamed in 2 Tim. ii. 15. On 
erly, compare cl. xxv. 2): 1 Timea, 
13: Rev. il. 26; iii. 21, which last two 
sassages answer to the promise here, that 
cach faithful servant shall be over ai7 his 
master’s goods. That promotion shall not 
be like earthly promotion, wherein the 
eminence of one exeludes that of another, 
—but rather like the diffusion of love, in 
which, the more each has, the more there 
is for all. 48—51. | The question is 
not here asked again, who is Ke., but the 
transition made from the good to the bad 
servant, or even the good to the bad mind 
of the same servant, by the epithet evil. 
| @elayeth} then manifestly, a lozg 
delay is in the mind of the Lord: sve 
ahove on ver.29. Notice that this servant 
also is one set over the honsehold—one 
who says my lord—and began well—but 
now begins to, &c.—falls away from his 
trath and faithfulness ;—the sign of which 
is that he begins (lit. shall have begun) to 
Jord it over the elect (1 Pet. v. 3), and to 
revel with the children of the world. In 
zonsequence, though he have not lost his 
belief (“my lord’’), he shall be placed 
with those who believed not, the hypo- 
crites. 51.] The reference is to the 
‘punishment of cutting, or sawing asunder : 


shall. 


see Dan. it. 5; iil, 29: Sus. ver. 59: see 
also Heb. iv. 12; xi. 37. Phe expression 
here is perhaps not without a symbolical 
reference also to that dreadful sundering 
of the conscience and practice which shall 
be the reflective torment of the con- 
demned :—and by the mingling and con- 
founding of which only is the anomalous 
life of the wilful simmer made in this world 
tolerable. 
Cuap. XXV. 1—13.] PARABLE OF THE 
VIRGINS. Peewiar to Matthew. 
1.] Then—at the period spoken of at the 
end of the last chapter, viz. the coming 
of the Lord to His personal reign—not 
His final coming to judgment. ten 
virgins} The subject of this parable is not, 
as ot the last, the distinetion between the 
faithful and unfaithful servants; no oué- 
ward distinetion here exists—all are vir- 
all companions of the bride—all fur- 
nished with brightly-burning lamps—all, 
up to a certain time, fully ready to meet 
the Bridegroom—the difference consists in 
some having made a provision for feeding 
the lamps in ease of delay, and the others 
none—and the moral of the parable js é/e 
blessedness of endurance unto the end. 
“The point of the parable consists,” as 
Calvin remarks, in this, “that it is not 
enough to have heen ovce girt and prepared 
for duty, unless we endure ¢ eveu to the end.” 
There is no question here of apostasy, or 
unfaithfalness—but of the want of provi- 
sion to keep the light bright against the 
coming of the br idegeroom, however delayed. 
Ten was a “favourite number with 
the Jews—fen men formed a congregation 
in asynagogue. Ina passage from Rabbi 
Salomo, cited by Wetstein, he mentions 
ten lumps or torches as the usual number 


q read, 
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to meet *the bridegroom. *» And five of them were * wise, 
and five were ™ foolish. 8 8They that were foolish took their 
lamps, and took no oil with them: * but the wise took oil 
in their vessels with their lamps. ® While the bridegroom 
t tarried, they all slumbered and slept. © And at midnight 
there Y was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom [¥ cometh] ; 
7Then all those virgins arose, 


a Eph. v. 29, 
60. Rev. xix. 
72 SXi2,9; 

b ch. xiii. 47: 
xxii. 10. 


c] Thess. v. 6. 


go ye out to meet him. 


T in the ancient authorities these words are transposed. 
8 yead, For the foolish, when they took their lamps. 


U see note. V omit, 


t render, delayed. 


in marriage processions: see also Luke xix. 
13. to meet the bridegroom] It 
would appear that these virgins had left 
their own homes, and were waiting some- 
where for the bridegroom to come,—pro- 
bably at the house of the bride; for the 
object of the marriage procession was to 
fetch the bride to the bridegroom’s house. 
Meyer however supposes that in this case 
the wedding was to be held in the bride’s 
house, on account of the thing signified— 
the coming of the Lord to His Church ;— 
but it is better to take the ordinary cus- 
tom, and interpret accordingly, where we 
ean. In both the wedding parables (see 
ch. xxii.) the dride does not appear—for 
she, being the Church, is in fact the aggre- 
gate of the guests in the one ease, and of 
the companions in the other. We may 
perhaps say that she is here, in the strict 
interpretation, the Jewish Church, and 
these ten virgins Gentile congregations ac- 
companying her. This went forth is not 
their final going out in ver. 6, for only half 
of them did so,—but their leaving their 
own homes: compare took, in vv. 3, 4. 
The interpretation is—these are souls come 
out from the world into the Church, and 
there waiting for the coming of the Lord— 
not hypocrites, but faithful souls, bearing 
their lamps (their own lamps; so, lite- 
rally : compare 1 Thess. iv. 4)—the inner 
spiritual life fed with the oil of God’s Spirit 
(see Zech. iv. 2—12: Acts x. 38: Heb. i. 
9). All views of this parable which repre- 
sent the foolish virgins as having only a 
dead faith, only the lamp without the 
light, the body without the spirit, &c., are 
quite beside the purpose ;—the lamps (see 
ver. 8) were ald burning at first, and for a 
certain time. Whether the equal par- 
titiow of wise and foolish have any deep 
meaning we eannot say; it may be so. 

3, 4.] These were not torches, nor 
wicks fastened on staves, as some have 
supposed, but properly laneps : and the oil 
vessels (which is most important to the 
parable) were separate from the lamps. 


The lamps being the hearts lit with the 
flame of heavenly love and patience, sup- 
plied with the oil of the Spirit,—now comes 
in the difference between the wise and fool- 
ish:—the one made no provision for the 
supply of this—the others did. How so? 
The wise ones gave all diligence to make 
their calling and election sure (2 Pet.i.10 
and 5-8), making their bodies, souls, and 
spirits (their vessels, 2 Cor. iv. 7) a means 
of supplving spiritual food for the light 
within, by seeking, in the appointed means 
of grace, more and more of God’s Holy 
Spirit. The others did not this —but trust- 
ing that the light, once burning, would 
ever burn, made no provision for the 
strengthening of the inner man by watch- 
fuluess and prayer. 5—7] delayed: 
compare ch. xxiv. 48, where the Greek’ 
verb rendered delayeth is the same. The 
same English rendering ought to have 
been kept here. But the thought of the 
foolish virgins is very different from that 
of the wicked servant: his—‘ there will be 
plenty of time, my Lord tarrieth ;’—theirs, 
‘surely He will soon be here, there is no 
need of a store of oil.” This may serve to 
shew how altogether diverse is the ground 
of the two parables. they all slum- 
bered and slept | I believe no more is meant 
here than that all, being weak by nature, 
gave way to drowsiness: as indeed the wake- 
fulness of the holiest Christian, compared 
with what it should be, is a sort of slum- 
ber :—but, the while, how much difference 
was there between them! Some understand 
this verse of sleep in death. But, not to 
mention that this will not fit the machinery 
of the parable (see below on ver. 8), it would 
assume (they all) that none of the faithful 
would be living on earth when the Lord 
comes. a cry made] See Isa. Ixii. 
5—7: and the porter’s duty, Mark xiii. 
34. This warning cry is before the coming: 
see ver. 10. The exact rendering is pre- 
sent, graphically setting the reality before 
us: there ariseth a cry. all] Add 
now seem alike—all wanted their lamps 


2—l1 1. 


and @trimmed their lamps. 
the wise, Give us of your oil; 
© But the wise answered, saying, 
not enough for us and you: 


sell, 
buy, 


and buy for yourselves. 


the bridegroom came ; 


shut. 11 Afterward eame 


f Lord, Lord, 


open to us. 


Very Tsay unto you, I know you not. 
fore, for ye know neither the day 


the Son of man cometh), 


MM Bor [b (he hingdom of heaven is] 'as a man & lravelling 


ST. MATTITEW. 


8 And the foolish 
for our lamps are ¥ yove ou, 


also the other virgins, 
12 But he answered and said, 
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snd unto d Luke xii. 35, 


[x Not so 5] lest there be 


but go ve rather to them that 
DOA while alma went: to 
and ¥ ¢hey that were 
went in with him to 2¢he marriage: 


ready 


e Luke xiii. 25. 


and © the door was 
saying, 


fel, vii. 21,22, 


Ws Watch there- 
nor the hour [8 wherein 


ech. xxiv. 42, 
ity ACor: 
xvi. ls, 

1 Thess. v. 6. 
1 Pet. vis. 
fev. xvi. 15, 


h Luke xix. 12 
ich. xxi. 33. 


into a fur country, [who] ealled his own servants, and 


W render, vomnge out. 


Y render for perspicuity (the pronoun is feminine) , the virgins, 


the marriage feast. 
© the original has only, leaving his 


‘trimmed—bnt for the neglectful, there 
is not wherewith. It is not enough to 
have burut, but to be burning, when He 
‘comes. Raise the wick as they will, what 
avails it if the oil is spent ? trimmed | 
“by pouring on fresh oil, and removing 
the fangi about the wick: for the latter 
purpose a sharp- “pointed wire was attached 
to the lamp, which is stil] seen in the 
bronze lamps foundin sepulehres.” Webst. 
and Wilk. 8, 9.] are going out;— 
hot as A. V..—‘a@re gone out: and there 
is deep truth in this: the lamps of the 
foolish virgins are not extinguished alto- 
gether. lest there be not enough | 
See Ps. xlix. 7: Rom. xiv. 12. No man 
can have more of this provision than will 
supply his own wants. go ye rather | 
This is not said in mockery, as some sup- 
pose: but in earnest. them that sell] 
These are the ordinary dispensers of the 
means of grace—ultimately of course God 
Himself, who alone can give his Spirit. 
The counsel was good, and well followed— 
but the time was past. Observe that those 
who sell are a particular class of persons— 
no mean argument for a set and appointed 
ministry ; and moreover for a paid minis- 


try. If they sed/, they reee?ve for the thing 
sold: compare our Lord’s saying, Luke x. 


7. This sefling bears no analogy with the 
crime of Simon Magus in Acts vili.: com- 
pare our Lord’s other saying, Matt. x. 8. 

10—12.] Weare not told that they 
could not buy—that the shops were shut— 


® omit, 


X not expressed in the original, 

2 render, 
nol expressed in the original, 

country, or, his home: see eh. xxi. 33. 


but simply that it was foo late—for that 
time. or it is not the final eomiug of the 
Lord to Jjudgient, when the day of grace 
will be past, that 1s spoken of,—except in 
so far as it is hinted at in the background, 
and in the individual application of the 
parable (virtually, not actually) coincides, 
to each man, with the day of his death. 
This feast is the marriage supper of Rev. 
xix. 7—Y (see also ih. xxi. 2); after which 
these improvident ones gone to buy their oil 
shall he judged in common with the rest of 
the dead, ibid. xx. 12, 138. Observe 
here, I know you not is very different, as 
the whole circumstances are diflerent, from 
“ Tnever knew you,” in ch. vit. 23, where 
the “ Depart from me” binds it to our 
ver. 41, and to the time of the final judg- 
ment, spoken of in that parable. [See 
the note at the end of the chapter. | 
14—30.] ParaBLeE OF THE TALENTS. 
Peculiar to Matthew. The similar parable 
contained in Luke xix. 11—27 is altogether 
distinct, and uttered on a different ocea- 
sion: see notes there. 14.) The 
ellipsis is rightly supplicd im the A. Mics 
For [the kingdom of heaven is) as a 
man, &c. We have this parable and the 
preceding one alluded to in very few words 
by Mark xiii. 34—36. In it we have the 
active side of the Christian life, and 7fs 
danger, set before us, as in the last the 
contemplative side. There, the foolish vir- 
wins failed, from thinking their part too 
easy—here the wicked servant fails, fron 
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k Rom. xii. 6. 
1 Cor. xii. 7, 
1,29. Eph. 


iv. 2d). 


lech. xxiv. 47. 
ver. 84, 46. 


m2 Tim. ih 12. 


Heb. xii, 2. 
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delivered unto them his goods. 1° And unto one he gave 
five talents, to another two, and to another one; * to every 
man according to his several ability; and straightway 
took his journey. 16Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and made them 
other five talents. !7 And likewise he that had received 
two, he also gained other two. 48 But he that had received 
one went and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money. !%After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. 2° And so he that had 
received five talents came and brought other five talents, 
saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: be- 
hold, I have gained beside them five talents more. *! His 
lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: thon hast been faithful over a few things, ! I will 
make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into ™ the 
joy of thy lord. *? He also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents; 
behold, I have gained two other talents beside them. 
23 His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 


thinking his too hard. The parable is still 
concerned with Christians (his own ser- 
vants), and not the world at large. 

We must remember the relation of master 
and slave, in order to understand his de- 
livering to them his property, and punish- 
ing them for not fructifying with it. 

15.] In Luke each receives the same, but 
the profit made by each is different: see 
notes there. Here, in faet, they did each 
receive the same, for they received accord- 
ing to theix ability—their character and 
powers. There is no Pelagianism in this, 
for each man’s powers are themselves the 
gift of God. 16—18.| The increase 
gained by each of the two faithful servants 
was the full umount of their talents :—of 
each will be required as much as has been 
given. The third servant here is not to 
be confounded with the wicked servant 
in ch. xxiv. 48. This one is wot actively 
an ill-doer, but a hider of the money en- 
trusted to him—one who brings no profit: 
see on ver. 24. 19—23. After a long 
time] Here again, as well as in the delay 
of ver. 5 and eh. xxiv. 48, we have an in- 
timation that the interval would be xo 
short one. This proceeding is not, strictly 
speaking, the last judgment, but still the 
same as that in the former parable; the 
beginning of judgment at the house of God 


—the judgment of the w7llennial advent. 
This to the servants of Christ (2is own ser- 
vants, ver. 14), is their final judgment— 
but not that of the rest of the world. We 


may observe that this great account differs — 


from the coming of the bridegroom, inas- 
much as this is altogether concerned with 
a course of action past—that with a pre- 
sent state of preparation. 
the individual application, of the account 
after the resurrection ; that, at the utmost 
(and not in the direct sense of the parable 
even so much), of being ready for his sum- 
mons at death. 
vant does not take the praise to himself 
—thou deliveredst unto me is his confes- 
sion —and beside them the enabling cause 
of his gain ;—*‘ without Me, ye can do no- 
thing,’ John xv. 5. Thisis plainer in Luke 
(xix. 16), “ Thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds.” See 1 Cor. xv. 10:—and on the 
joy and alaerity of these faithful servants 
in the day of reckoning, 1 Thess. ii. 19: 
2 Cor. i. 14: Phil. iv. 1. 21.] Sec the 
corresponding sentence in Luke xix. 17, and 
note. The joy here is not a feast, as some- 
times interpreted, but that joy spoken of 
Heb. xii. 2, and Isa. lili. 11—that joy of the 
Lord arising from the completion of His 
work and labour of love, of which the first 
Sabbatical rest of the Creator was typical— 


20.| The faithful ser- — 


This holds, in — 


{ 
‘ 


— 258, Si: 
nake thee ruler 
ov of thy lord. 
alent erme and s 


snd, Lord, 


MATTIEW. 


over many things: 


enter thou into the 


2t'Phen he which had received the one 
I knew thee that thou art an 


ard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering 


vhere thou hast not strawed : 


vent and hid thy talent in the earth: 


ast, that is thine. 
um, 
~ reap where TI sowed not, 
trawed : 
o the 


eeeived mine own with usury. 


d not expressed in 


fen. i. 31; ii. 2,—and of which His faith- 
ul ones shall in the end partake: see 
Leb. iv. 3—11: Rev. iii. 21. Notice 
he identity of the praise and portion of 
im who had been faithful in less, with 
hose of the first. The words are, as 
vas been well observed, Snot, ‘good and 
uccesstul servant,’ but ‘good and faith- 
‘ul servant”? and faithfulness does not 
fepend on amount. 24, 25.] This 
ets forth the excuse which men are per- 
oetually making of human infirmity and 
nability to keep God’s commands, when 
hey never apply to that grace which might 
tnable them to do so—an excuse, as here, 
‘elf-convicting, and false at heart. 
veaping where thou hast not sown | The 
ronnexion of thonght in this our Lord’s 
vast parable, with His first (ch. xiii, 3—9), 
's remarkable. He looks for fruit where 
Te has sown—this és truth : but not beyond 
she power of the soil by Him enabled —this 
s man’s lie, to encourage himself in idle- 
hess. I was afraid | See Gen. iii. 10. 
Sut that pretended fear, and this insolent 
speech, are incousisteat, and betray the 
falschood of his answer. thou hast 
hat is thine] This is also false—it was 
ot so—for there was his lord’s time,—and 
vis own labour, which was his lord’s—to be 
wcounted for. 26, 27.) St. Luke pre- 
Lixes “out of thine own mouth will I judge 
hee,’ —viz. ‘beeause, knowing the relation 
yetween us, that of absolute power on iny 
art over thee,—if thon hadst really 
shought me such an hard master, thou 
mghtest &e., in order to avoid utter ruin. 
3ut this was voé thy real thought—thou 
‘vert wicked and slothful.’ thou 
mewest, &c. is not concessive, but hy- 
othetical ;—God is noé really such a 
Master. the exchangers, in Luke 


3 and T owas afraid, 


26 Plis lord answered and 
Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that 
and e@ather where [ have not 
27 thou oughtest therefore to have put my money 


and 
lo, [4 here] thou 


said unto 


exchangers, and then at my coming I should have 


*8'Take therefore the 


the original, 


(xix. 23) “the bank” (exchange). 
There was a saying very current among 
the early Fathers, “ Be ye worthy ex- 
changers,” which some of them seem 
to attribute to the Lord, some to one 
of the Apostles. It is supposed by sone 
to be taken from this place, and it is 
just possible it may have been: but it 
more likely was traditional, or froin some 
apocryphal gospel.  Suicer discusses the 
question, and inclines to think that it 
was a way of expressing the general moral 
of the two parables in Matt. and Luke. 
But, in the interpretation, who are 
these exchangers ? The explanation (Olsh., 
and adopted by Trench, Parables, p. 247) 
of their being those stronger characters 
who may lead the more timid to the useful 
employments of gifts which they have not 
energy to use, is objectionable (1) as not 
answering to the character addressed — 
he was not tinid, but false and slothful : 
—and (2) nor to the facts of the case: 
for it is impossible to employ the grace 
given to one through another's means, 
without working one’s self. T rather 
take it to mean, ‘If thou hadst really been 
afraid, &c., slothful as thou art, thon 
mightest at least, without trouble to thy- 
self, Lave provided that I should have 
not been defrauded of the interest of my 
money—but now thou art both slothful 
and wicked, in having done me this in- 
justice.’ Observe there would have been 
no praise due to the servant—but “that 
which is mine” would not have lost its 
inerease. The machinery of religious and 
charitable socicties in our day is very 
much in the place of the exchangers. Let 
the subscribers to them take heed that 
they be not in the degraded case of this 
servant, even if his excuse had been genu- 
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talent from him, 
talents. 


neh. xiii, 12. 


and he shall have abundance : 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
east ye the unprofitable servant °imto outer darkness : 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

31 pe Jf hen the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the [fholy] angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
32 and @before him shall be ga- 
and * he shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: 


och. viii. 12: 
xxiv. 51. 


p Zech. xiv. 5. 
ch. xvi. 27: 





1 Thess. iv. 

is, 2 Thess. the throne of his glory: 
Ay is 

fencia thered 8 a/Z nations: 
2? Cor. v.10: 
Rev. xx.12. 

r Ezek. xxxiv. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


XXYV, 


and give it unto him which hath ten 
29 For unto every one that hath shall be given, 


but from him that hath not 
30 And 


ch. xii. 33 and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, ae the 


@ reader, But when: 
the oldest authorities. 


ine. 28—31.| This command is an- 
swered in Luke xix. 25, by a remonstrance 
from those addressed, which the Master 
overrules by stating the great law of His 
kingdom. On eh. xiii. 12, we have ex- 
plained this as applied to the system of 
teaching by parables. Here it is pre- 
dieated of the whole Christian life. It is 
the case even in nature: a limb used is 
strengthened ; disused, becomes weak. The 
transference of the talent is not a matter 
of justice between man and man, but is 
done in illustration of this law, and in 
virtue of that sovereign power by which 
God does what He will with his own: see 
Rom. xi. 29, and note there. In the outer 
darkness there is again an allusion to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb, from which 
the useless servant being excluded, gnashes 
his teeth with remorse without: see ch. 
xxii. 13. 

31—46.| THE FINAL JUDGMENT OF 
ALL THE NATIONS. Peculiar to Matthew. 
In the two former parables we have seen 
the difference between, and judgment of, 
Christians—in their inward readiness for 
their Lord, and their outward diligence 
in profiting by his gifts. And both these 
had reference to that first resurrection 
and millennial Kingdom, the reality of 
whieh is proved by the passages of Scrip- 
ture cited in the notes above, and during 
which ali Christians shall be judged. We 
now come to the great and universal 
judgment at the end of this period, also 
prophesied of distinctly im order in Rey. 
xx. 11—15—in which all the dead, small 
and great, shall stand before God. This 
last great judgment answers to the judg- 
ment on Jerusalem, after the Christians 
had escaped from it: to the gathering of 


literally, Whenever. 
& render, all the nations. 


f omitted in many of 


the eagles (ministers of vengeance) to the 
earease. Notice the precision of the words 
in ver. 31, when(ever)—this setting forth 
the indefiniteness of the time—the but 
the distinetion from the two parables fore- 
going; and then, to mark a precise time 
when all this shall take plaee—a day of 
judgment. Compare, for the better 
understanding of the distinction and con- 
nexion of these ‘two comings’ of the Lord, 
1 Thess. iv. 16, 17, and 2 Thess. 1. 7—10. 
This description is not a parable, 
though there are in it parabolie passages, 
e.g. as a shepherd, c.: and for that very 
reason, that which is illustrated by those 
likenesses is not itself parabolic. It will 
heighten our estimation of the wonderful 
sublimity of this deseription, when we 
reeollect that it was spoken by the Lord 
only three days before his sufferings. 
31. in his glory] This expression, 
repeated again at the end of the verse, is. 
quite distinct from with power and great 
glory ch. xxiv. 30> -see Rey. xx,11.  Thigl 
His glory is that also of all his saints, 
with whom He shall be aceompanied: see 
Jude ver. 14. Im this his coming they. 
are with the angels, and as the angels: 
see Rev. xix. 14 (compare ver. 8): Zech. 
xiv. 5. 82.] The expression all the: 
nations implies all the nations of the. 
world, as distinguished from the elect 
already gathered to Him, just as the Gen- | 
tiles were by that name distinguished from | 
his chosen people the Jews. Among these | 
are “the other sheep whieh He has, not | 
of this fold,” John x. 16. he shall | 
separate] See Ezck. xxxiv.17. The sheep 
are those referred to in Rom. ii.7, 10; the ' 
goats in ib. vv. 8, 9, where this same judg- | 
ment according to works is spoken of. | 
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routs on the left. 


ST. MATTIPEW. Lit 


3t Phen shall the King say unto them 


Roin, viii. 17. 


mm his right hand, Come, ve blessed of my Father, “inherit yey 


the kingdom * prepared for you from the foundation of the |x 
world: 35 "for Twas an hunered, and ye gave me meat: 
[was thirsty, and ve gave me drink : 
ind ye took mein: 86 “naked, and ye clothed me : 
sick, and ye visited me: *P was in prison, and ye came 
37 ‘Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 


into me. 


iii. Rev. 


1Cor. ii. 
Heb, xi. 16. 
u Isa. Iviii. 7. 
Ezek. xviiil.7. 
dames i. 27. 
rep ¥ Heb. xiii. 2. 
I Was % John 5. 
w James ii. 15, 


¥ T was & Stranger, 


x 2 Tim. i. 16. 


Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee % or 


thirsty, and gave thee dink ? 
stranger, and took 


9 or when saw we 


38 when 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee ? 
thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 


saw we thee a 


hee? 40 And the King: shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, ¥ Inasmuch as ye ® have done if unto s Praia: 


me of the least of these my brethren, ye 2 Aare done it 
q 


) . ch, 
x. 42. Heb. 
vi. 10. 


h vender, did it. 


34.) Tur Kixnc—here for the first 
ind only time does the Lord give Himself 
his name: see Rev. xix. 16: Rom. xiv. 9. 
Come | Whatever of good these per- 
‘ons had done, was all from Him from 
vhom cometh every good gift—and the 
fruit of his Spirit. And this Spirit is 
nly purchased for man by the work of 
he Son, in whom the Father is well 
leased: and to whom all judgment is 
fommitted. And thus they ave the blessed 
if the Father, and those for whom this 
fingdom is prepared. It is not to the 
jurpose to say that those blessed of .... 
hust be the elect of God in the stricter 
ense (the Father)--and that, because the 
Aingdom has been prepared for them 
fom the foundation of the world. For 
jvidently this would, in the divine omni- 
sience, be true of every single man 
vho shall come to salvation, whether be- 
onging to those who shall be found worthy 
> share the first resurrection or not. The 
jeripture assures us of twa resurrections : 
ne first, of the dead in Christ, to meet 
Jim and reign with Hin, and hold (1 Cor, 
i. 2) judgment over the world: the second, 
£f all the dead, to be judged according to 
aeir works, And to what purpose would 
lea jndgment, if @/l were to be con- 
semued? And if any escape condemna- 
jon, to them might the words of this 
erse be used: so that this objection to 
ne interpretation does not apply. 

Wlection to life is the universal doctrine 

F Seripture; but rot the reprobation of 

te wicked: see below, on ver. 41. On 

rom the foundation of the world, sce 
Vou. I. 


John xvii, 24: 1 Pet. 1. 20. 35. took 
me in} the idea of the word is, ‘numbered 
me among your own circle.’ 37— 40. | 
The answer of these righteous appears to 
me to shew plainly that they are wot to be 
understood as being the covenanted scr- 
vants of Christ. Sach an answer it would 
be impossible for then to make, who had 
done all distinctly zith reference to Christ, 
and for his sake, and with his declaration 
of ch. x. 40—42 before them. Such a sup- 
position would remove all reality, as indecd 
it has generally done, from our Lord’s 
description. See the remarkable difference 
in the answer of the faithful servants, vv. 
20, 22. The saints are already in His 
glory—judging the world with Him (1 
Cor. vi. 2)—accounted as parts of, repre- 
sentatives of, Himself (ver. 40)—in this 
judgment they are not the judged (John 
v. 2t: 1 Cor. xi. 31). But these who are 
the judged, aow uot that all their deeds 
of love have been done fo aud for Christ— 
they are overwhelmed with the sight of 
the grace which has been working in and 
for them, and the glory which is now their 
blessed portion. And notice, that it is not 
the works, as such, but the lore which 
prompted them—that love which was their 
faith,—which felt its way, though in dark- 
ness, to Him who is Love—which is com- 
mended. 40. my brethren ! Not neces- 
sarily the saints with Him in’ glory— 
thongh primarily those—bnt also any of 
the great family of man. Many of those 
here judged may never have had un oppor- 
tunity of doing these things to the saints 
of Christ properly so called. In this 
N 


unto me. 


z Ps. vi. 8. 
ch, vii. 23. 


p2 3 "pet. ii. 4. 
Jude 6. 


gave me no drink: 
not in: 
and ye visited me not. 
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41 Then shall he say also unto them on the left 
hand, ? Depart from me, ye cursed, *into tererlasting fire, 
ash: grenade dor » the deval and his angels : 


42 for I was an 


hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
45 [ was a stranger, and ye took me 
naked, and ye clothed me not: 


sick, and in prison, 
44 Then shall they also answer 


(Kk him], saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 


did not minister 
¢ Prov. xiv 81: them, 
xvii. 5. Zech. 
ii. 8. Acts 
1X. 2. 

d Dan. xii. 2. 
John v. 20. 


unto thee ? 
saving, Verily I say unto you, * Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me, 
46 And ¢these shall go away into ! ererlasting punishment: 


45 Then shall he answer 


ome 7E Dut the righteous into life eternal. 
XXVI. 1 And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished 


1 »exder, the eternal fire which hath been prepared. 


K omit. 
is fulfilled the covenant of God to Abra- 
ham, “in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth (so in LXX) be_ blessed.” 
Gene xxii 15. 41—43.] It is very 
important to observe the distinction be- 
tween the blessing, ver. 34, and the curse 
here. ‘ Blessed—of my Father ’ —but not 
‘cursed of my Father.’ because all man’s 
salvation is of God—all his condemnation 
from himself. «The Kingdom, prepared 
Jor you: but ‘the fire, which has been 
prepared for the devil and his angels’ 
[greater definiteness could not be given 
than by the words in the original: that 
particular fire, that eternal fire, created 
for a special purpose |—not, for you: be- 
cause there is election to life—but there is 
no reprobation to death: a book of Life 
—but 20 book of Death ; no hell for man 
—because the blood of Jesus hath pur- 
chased life for alZ: but they who will 
serve the devil, must share with him in the 
end. The repetition of all these par- 
ticulars shews how exact even for every 
individual the judgment will be. Stier 
excellently remarks, that the curse shews 
the termination of the High Priesthood of 
Christ, in which office He only intercedes 
and blesses. Henceforth He is King and 
Lord—his enemies being now for ever put 
under his feet. 44, 45.] See note 
on ver. 37. The sublimity of this 
description surpasses all imagination— 
Christ, as the Son of Man, the Shepherd, 
the King, the Judge—as the centre and 
end of all human Tor e, bringing out and 
rewarding his latent grace in those who 


1 ender, eternal (the word is the same in both places). 


have lived in love—everlastingly punishing 
those who have quenched it in an un- 
loving and selfish hfe—and in the accom- 
plishment of his mediatorial office, causing, 
even from out of the iniquities of a rebel- 
lious world, his sovereign merey to re- 
joice against judgment. 46.] See 
John v. 28, 29; and as taking up the pro- 
phetic history at this point, Rev. xxi. 
1—8. Observe, the same epithet is used 
in the original for punishment and life— 
which are here contraries—for the life 
here spoken of is not bare existence, which 
would have annihilation for its opposite; 
but Oblesseduess and reward, to which 
punishment and misery are antagonist 
terms. As regards the interpretation of 
this chapter, the coincidence of these por: 
tions of Scripture prophecy with the pro- 
cess of the great last things in Rev. xx. 
and xxi. is never to be overlooked, and 
should be our guide to their explanation, 
however distrustful we may be of its cer: 
tainty. Those who set this coincidenec 
aside, and interpret each portion by itself 
without connexion with the rest, are clearly 
wrong. The only alternative view seems 
to be that which regards this as the judg: 
ment at the time ae Israel’s deliverance: 
previous tothe Millennium. This has beer 
urged on me lately by a very able cor! 
respondent : but I cannot see how it 
agrees with the great features of thé 
description as pointed out above. | 

Cuap. XXVI_1, 2.] FInaL anNOUNCE 
MENT OF HIS SUFFERINGS, NOW CLOSE A’. 
HAND. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxii. 1. The 


SAT. 16. ST. 
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all these sayings, he said unto Iis disciples, 2 Ye know that 


after two days is the feast of the nea 


man is ™hetrayed to he 


crueified., 
toeether the chief priests, [2 aad the scribes,| and the elders xe. 


and the Son of 


a'Then assembled 4 ®t 2. 


John xi, 47. 
Acts iv. 25, 


of the people, unto the palace of the high priest, who was 


called Cataphas, * and 
Jesus by subtilty, and kill him. 


m or, delivered up: 
N omit, 


public ofhee of our Lord as a Teacher 
having been now fultilled, His priestly 
office ‘begins to be entered upon. He had 
mot completed all his discourses, for He 
delivered, after this, those contained in 
John xiv.—xvii.—but not in public; only 
to the inner circle of his disciples. From 
this point commences THE NARRATIVE OF 
HIS PASSION. 2. after two days | 
This gives no certainty as to the time 
when “the words were said: we do not 
know whether the current day was in- 
cluded or otherwise. But thus much of 
importance we learn from them: that the 
delivery of our Lord to be crucified, and 
the taking place of the Passover, strictly 
feoincided. The solemn mention of them 
fin this connexion is equivalent to a deela- 
yation from Himself, if it were needed, of 
the identity, both of time and meaning, 
bf the two. sacrifices ; and serves as the 
fixed point in the difficult chronological 
arrangement of the history of the 
‘Passion. The latter clause, and the 
Son of man ...., depends on ye know 
as well as the former. Our Lord had 
loubtless before joined these two events 
together in His announcements to his dis- 
ciples. To separate this clause from the 
former, seems to me to do violence to the 
construction. It would require ard then 
ithe Son... 

h 8—5.] Consprracy OF THE JEWISH 
JAUTHORITIES. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxii. 
2. This assembling has no connexion 
with what has just been related, but 
follows rather on the end of ch. xxiil. 
who was called Caiaphas is in 
‘Josephus, “Joseph, who is also Caiaphas.” 
Valerius Gratus, Procurator of Judawa, had 
‘appointed him instead of Simon ben 
‘Kamith. He continued through the pro- 
euratorship of Pontius Pilate, and was 
displaced by the proconsul Vitellius, a.p. 
i387. Sce note on Luke iii. 2, and chrono- 


NX 


consulted that they 
> But they 
the feast day, lest there be an uproar among the people. 

6 & Now when Jesus was in ° Bethany, 


it is the same word as in ver. 
© render, during the feast. 


might take 
said, Not ° ox 


b John xi.1, 3: 
xii. 3S. 
ech. xxi. 17. 


, Se. 


in the house of 


15, 16, 21 


logical table in introduction to Acts. 
who was called does not mean who was 
‘surnamed,’ but (see ver. 1-4) implies that 
some name is to follow, which is more 
than, or different from, the real one of the 
person. Not during the feast] This 
expression must be taken as meaning the 
whole period of the feast—the seven days. 
On the feast-day (A. V.), i.e. the day on 
which the passover was sacrificed, they 
could not lay hold of and slay any one, 
as it was a day of sabbatical obligation 
(Exod. xii. 16). See note on ver. 17. 
6—13.| THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 
Mark xiv. 83—9. John xii, 1—8. On 
Luke vii. 36—50, see note there. This 
history of the anointing of our Lord is here 
inserted out of its chronological place. 
It occurred six days before the Passover, 
John xii. 1. It perhaps can hardly be 
said that in its position here, it accounts 
in any degree for the subsequent ap- 
plieation of Judas to the Sanhedrim 
(vv. 14—16), since his name is not even 
mentioned in it: but [ can hardly doubs 
that it originally was placed where it 
here stands by one who was aware of 
its connexion with that application. The 
paragraphs in the beginning of this 
chapter come in regular sequenee, thus : 
Jesus announees his approaching Passion : 
the chief priests, &e. meet and plot His 
eapture, but vot during the feast: but 
when Jesus was in Bethany, &c. oceasion 
was given for an offer to be made to 
them, which led to its being eflected, after 
all, during the feast. On the rebuke given 
to Judas at this time having led to his 
putting into effect his intention of betray- 
ing our Lord, see note on John xii. 4. 
The trace of what I believe to have becn 
the original reason of the anointing being 
inserted in this plaee, is still farther lost 
in St. Mark, who instead of when Jesus 
was... has “and being” .... just as 


2 


a= 


XXVIN 


Simon the leper, 7 there came unto him a woman having 
an alabaster box of very precious ointment, and poured it 


saw it, they had indignation, saying, To what purpose is 


® For this [P odztment] might have been sold 


10 When Jesus under- 


stood it, he said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? 


180 ST. MATTHEW. 
on his head, as he sat at meat. 
this waste ? 
for much, and given to the poor. 

d Deut. xv. 11. 


e see ch, xviii. 
20: xxviii. 
20, John 
xili. 83: xiv. 
19; xvi. 5, 
28: xvii. 11. 


always. 


for she hath wrought a good work upon me. 
have the poor always with you; but ®me ye have not 
12 For in that she hath poured this oimtment on- 
my body, she did it for my burial. 


11 ¢ For ya 


13 Verily I say unto 


you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that this woman hath 


done, be told for a memorial of her. 


P oinit. 


if the narrative were continued; and at 
the end, instead of our then .. . Judas 
. went .... has “and Judas... 
went” .... as if there were 10 con- 
nexion between the two. It certainly 
cannot be said of St. Matthew, that 
he relates the anointing as taking place 
two days before the Passover: of St. 
Mark it mighé be said. It may be ob- 
served that St. Luke relates nothing of 
our Lord’s visits to Bethany. 6. Si- 
mon the leper| Not at this time a leper, 
or he could uot be at his house receiving 
guests. It is at least possible, that he 
inay have been healed by our Lord. Who 
he was, is wholly uncertain. From Martha 
serving (Jol xii. 2), it would appear as 
if she were at home in the house (Luke 
x. 38 sqq.); and that Lazarus was oue of 
them that sat at meat need not necessarily 
imply that he was a guest properly so 
called. He had been probably (see John 
xii. 9) absent with Jesus at Ephraim, and 
on this account, and naturally for other 
reasons, would be an object of interest, and 
one of the sitters at table. 7. an 
alabaster box] It was the usual ecruse or 
pot for ointment, with a long narrow neck, 
and sealed at the top. It was thought 
that the ointment kept best in these cruses. 
On the nature of the ointment, see note 
on “ spikenard,’ Mark xiv. 3. his 
head] His feet, according to John xii. 3. 
See Luke vii. 38, and note there. 
8. his disciples | Judas alone is mentioned, 
John xii. 4. It may have been that some 
were found ready to second his remark, but 
that John, from his peculiar position at the 
table,—if, as is probable, the same as in 


John xiii, 23,—may not have observed it, 
If so, the independent origin of the two 
accounts is even more strikingly shewn. 

waste] Bengel remarks, that the 
word (literally, perdition) is the same 
as that by which Judas himself is 
called. John xvii. 12. 9. for much] 
300 denarii (Joln),—even more than that 
(Mark). On the singular relation which 
these three accounts bear to one another, 
see notes on Mark. 10.| It was not 
only ‘a good work,’ but a noble act of 
love, which should be spoken of in all the 
churches to the end of time. On ver. 11, 
see notes on Mark, where it is more fully 
expressed. 12. I can hardly think 
that our Lord would have said this, unless 
there had been in Mary’s mind a distinct 
reference to His burial, in doing the act. 
All the company surely knew well that 
His death, and that by crucifixion, was 
near at hand: can we suppose one who 
so closely observed his words as Mary, not 
to have been possessed with the thought 
of that which was about to happen? The 
“she is come aforehand to anoint” of 
Mark (xiv. 8), and the “against the day 
of my burying hath she kept this” of John 


(xii. 7), point even more strongly to her: 


intention, 13.] The only case in 
which our Lord has made such a_pro- 
mise. We cannot but be struck with 
the majesty of this prophetic announce- 
ment: introduced with the peculiar and 
weighty verily I say unto you,—con- 
veying, by implication, the whole mystery 
of the gospel which should go forth from 
His Death as its source,—looking forward 
to the end of time, when it shall have 


’ 


1 


8 But when his disciples. 


t 


j—16, 


Mu Then one of the twelve, 


re give me, and To will deliver him unte you ? 
‘ovenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


18] 


“alled Judas Tseariot, went 
mnto the elef priests, ) and said unte them, £ What will 


f Zech, xi, 2. 
ch. xxvii. 3. 


And they 
1 And 


rom that time he sought opportumty to betray him, 


wen prernched in’ the whole world,—and 
peeifying the fact that this decd should be 
ecorded wherever it is preached, We may 
iotice (1) that this announcement is a dis- 
inct prophetic recognition by our Lord 
f the existence otf veriffen records, in 
vhich the deed should be related ; for in 
o other conceivable way could the nniver- 
ality of mention be brought about : (2) 
nat we have here (if indced we needed it) 
convincing argument against that view 
f our three first Gospels “whieh supposes 
hem to have been compiled from an ori- 
inal document ; for if there had been such 
document, it must have contained this 
arrative, and no one using sueh a Gospel 
ould have failed to insert this narrative, 
ceompanied by such a promise, in his 
wn work,—which St. Luke has not done: 
3) that the same consideration is equally 
cisive against St. Luke having used, or 
bch seen, our present Gospeis of Matthew 
nd Mark. (4) As regards the practical 
se of the announcement, we see that 
hough the honourable mention of a noble 
eed is thereby recognized by our Lord as 
legitimate source of joy to us, yet by 
ne very nature of the case all regard to 
ach mention as a motive is excluded. The 
hotive was love aloe. 
14—16.] Compacr or JUDAS WITH 
HE CHIEF PRIESTS TO BETRAY HM. 
fark xiv. 10,11. Luke xxii. 3—G. (See 
so John xili. 2.) When this took place, 
des not appear. In all probability, im- 
sediately after the conclusion of our Lord’s 
iscourses, and therefore coincidently with 
de meeting of the Sanhedrim in ver. 3. 
s these verses bring before us the first 
rert act of Judas’s treachery, [ will give 
ere what appears to me the true estimate 
“his character and motives. In the main, 
y view agrees with that given by Nean- 
br. iT believe that Judas at first became 
‘tached to our Lord with much the same 
ew as the other Apostles. Ile appears to 
jive been a man with a practical talent for 
nis world’s business, which gave occasion 
» his being appointed the ‘Treasurer, or 
Sursar, of the company (John xii. 6; xiii. 
)). But the self-seeking, sensuous ele- 
ent, which his character had in common 
ith that of the other Apostles, was deeper 
voted in him; and the spirit and love of 
lrist gained no such influence over him 







ay 


as over the others, who were more disposed 
to the reception of divine things. In pro- 
portion as he found our Lord’s progress 
disappoiut his greedy anticipations, did his 
attachment to Him give phice to coldness 
and aversion. ‘Fhe exhibition of miracles 
alone could not keep him faithtnl, when 
once the deeper appreciation of the Lord’s 
divine Person failed. We tind by implica- 
tion a remarkable example of this in Jolin 
vi. GO—66, 70, 71, where the denunciation 
of the one unfaithful among the Twelve 
seems to point to the (then) state of his 
mind, as already beginning to be scandalized 
at Christ. Add to this, that latterly the 
inereasing clearness of the Lord’s an- 
nouncements of His approaching passion 
and death, while they gradually opened the 
eyes of the other Apostles to some terrible 
event to come, without shaking their 
attachment to Him, was caleulated to in- 
volve in more bitter disappointment and 
disgust one so disposed to Him as Judas 
was. The actually exciting causes of 
the deed of treachery at this “particular 
time may have becn many. The reproof 
administered at Bethany (on the Saturday 
evening probably),—disippointment at see- 
ing the triumphal entry followed, not by 
the adhesion, but by the more bitter enmity 
of the Jewish anthorities,—the denuncia- 
tions of our Lord in ch. xxii. xxii. render- 
ing the breach irreparable, — —and perhaps 
His last announcement in ver. 2, making 
it certain that his death would soon take 
place, and sharpening ie vagerness of the 
traitor to profit by i may 
have influcneed him to aoe to the chief 
priests as he did. With regard to his 
motive in general, I cannot think that he 
had any design but that of sordid gain, to 
be achieved by the darkest treachery. Sve 
further on this the note on ech. xxvii. 3. 
15.] The verb rendered corenanted 
.... for, may meu cither weighed out, or 
appointed. That the money was paid to 
Judas (ch. xxvii. 3) is no decisive argument 
for the former meaning; for it may have 
been paid on the delivery of Jesus to the 
Sanhedrim. The “ cocencuted ” of St. Luke 
and “promised” of St. Mark would lead us 
to preter the other. thirty pieces of 
silver | Thirty shekels, the price of the lite 
of aservant, Exod. xxi, 32. Between three 
and four pounds of our money. St. Matthew 
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g Exod. xii. 6, 
18. 


17 & Now the first day 


is the only Evangelist who mentions the 
sum. De Wette and others have supposed 
that the accurate mention of the thirty 
pieces of silver has arisen from the pro- 
phecy of Zechariah (xi. 12), which St. Mat- 
thew clearly has in view. The others have 
simply “ money.” It is just possible that 
the thirty pieces may have been merely 
earnest-money: but a difficulty attends 
the supposition ; if so, Judas would have 
been entitled to the whole on our Lord 
being delivered up to the Sanhedrim (for 
this was all he undertook to do); whereas 
we find (ch. xxvii. 3) that, after our Lord’s 
condemnation, Judas brought only the 
thirty pieces back, and nothing more. Sce 
note there. 

17—19.] PREPARATION FOR CELE- 
BRATING THE Passover. Mark xiv. 12— 
16. Luke xxii. 7—13. The whole narra- 
tive which follows is extremely difficult to 
arrange and account for chronologically. 
Our Evangelist is the least circumstantial, 
and, as will I think appear, the least exact 
in detail of the three. St. Mark partially 
fills up the outline;—but the account of 
St. Luke is the most detailed, and I be- 
lieve the most exact. It is to be noticed 
that the narrative which St. Paul gives, 
1 Cor. xi. 283—25, of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and which he states he 
‘received from the Lord,’ coincides almost 
verbatim with that given by St. Luke. But 
while we say this, it must not be forgotten 
that over all three narratives extends the 
great difficulty of explaining the first day 
of unleavened bread (Matt., Mark), or 
“the day of unleavened bread” (Luke), 
and of reconciling the impression unde- 
niably conveyed by them, that the Lord 
and his disciples afe the usual Passover, 
with the narrative of St. John, which not 
only does not sanction, but I believe ab- 
solutely exclpdes such a supposition. I 
shall give, in as short a compass as I can, 
the various solutions which have been 
attempted, and the objections to them ; 
fairly confessing that none of them satisfy 
me, and that at preseut I have none of 
my own. I will (1) state the growds 
of the difficulty itself. The day alluded 
to in all four histories as that of the 
supper, which is unquestionably one and 
identical, is Thursday, the 13th of Nisan. 
Now the day of the Passover being slain 
and eaten was the 14th of Nisan (Exod. 
xii. 6, 18: Lev. xxiii. 5: Numb. ix. 3; 
xxvill, 16: Ezek. xlv. 21), between the 
evenings (so literally in Heb.), which was 
interpreted by the generality of the Jews 
to mean the interval between the first 
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XXVIl 
of the feast of unleavened bread 


westering of the sun (3 p.m.) and his set- 
ting,—but by the Karaites and Samaritans 
that between sunset and darkness :—in 
either case, however, the day was the 
same. The feast of unleavened bread be- 
gan at the very time of eating the Passover 
(Exod. xii. 18), so that the first day of the 
feast of unleavened bread was the 15th 
(Numb. xxviii. 17), All this agrees with 
the narrative of St. John, where (xiii. 1) 
the last supper takes place before the feast 
of the Passover—where the disciples think 
(ib. ver. 29) that Judas had been directed 
to buy the things whick they had need of 
against the feast—where the Jews (xviii. 
28) would not enter into the judgment-hall, 
lest they should be defiled, dué that they 
might eat the Passover (see note on John 
xvili. 28)—where at the exhibition of our 
Lord by Pilate (on the Friday at noon) it 
was (xix. 14) the preparation of the Pass- 
over—and where it could be said (xix. 31) 
for that Sabbath day was an high day,— 
being, as it was, a double Sabbath,—the 
coincidence of the first day of unleavened 
bread, which was sabbatically hallowed 
(Exod. xii. 16), with an actual sabbath. 
But as plainly, it does not agree with the 
view of the three other Evangelists, who 
not only relate the meal on the evening of 
the 13th of Nisan to have been @ Passover, 
but manifestly regard it as the ordinary 
legal time of eating it: “on the first day 
of unleavened bread, when they killed the 
passover ” (Mark xiv. 12), “ «when the Pass- 
over must be killed” (Luke xxii. 7), and 
in our Gospel by implication, in the use of 
the Passover, &c., without any qualifying 
remark, 

The solutions which have been proposed 
are the following: (1) that the Passover 
which our Lord and his disciples ate, was 
not the ordinary, but an anticipatory one, 
seeing that He himself was about to be 
sacrificed as the true Passover at the legal 
time. To this it may be objected, that 
such an anticipation would have been 
wholly unprecedented and irregular, in & 
matter most strictly laid down by the 
law: and that in the three Gospels there. 
is no allusion to it, but rather every thing 
(see above) to render it improbable. (2). 
That our Lord and his disciples ate the 
Passover, but at the time observed by @ 
certain portion of the Jews, while He 
himself was sacrificed at the time gene- 
rally observed. This solution is objec- 
tionable, as wanting any historical testi- 
mony whereon to ground it, being in fact 
a pure assumption. Besides, it is clearly 
inconsistent with Mark xiv. 12: Luke 
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jhe disciples 
hou that we 
| 
! 


‘ame to Jesus, 
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xii. 7, cited above. A similar objection 
es against (3) the notion that ovr Lord 
Ite the Passover at the strictly legal, the 
fews at an inaccurate and iHewn) tine. 
if) Our Lord ate only a commemorative 
Jassover, such as the Jews now celebrate, 
ind not a sacrificial Passover (Grotius). 
gut this is refuted by the absence of any 
vention of a commemorative Passover be- 
ore the destruction of Jerusalem ; besides 
ts inconsistency with the above-cited pas- 
ages. (5) Our Lord did not eat the 
Passover at all, Dut this is plainly not 
- solution of the ditheulty, but a setting 
side of one of the differing aecounte : 
or the three Gospels maiestly give the 
mpression that He did eat it. (6) The 
olntion offered by Gmenan on our 
fer. 5S, is at least ingenious. The Couneil, 
ae says, did not eat “their Passover at the 
sroper time, but ‘ton another day, aud 
roke the law, because of their eagerness 
bout this execution .... they chose even 
o neglect the Passover, that they might 
ulfil their murderous desire.’ This had 


seen suggested before in a scholium of 


Susebius. But St. Jolin’s habit of noticing 
nd explaining all such exceptional cir- 
umstances, makes it very improbable. I 
nay state, as some solutions have been 
ent me by correspondents, that I have 
een nothing besides the above, which jus- 
jfies any extended notice. 

_ I will conclude this note by offering a 
ew hints which, though not pointing to 
ny particular solution, ought I think to 
nter into the consideration of the ques- 
jon. (a) That, on the evening of the 
i8th (i.e. the beginning of the l4th) of 
Nisan, the Lord ate a@ meal with his dis- 
ples, at which the anncuncement that 
me of them should betray Him was made : 
fter which He went into. the garden 
f£ Gethsemane, and was betrayed (Matt., 
Mark, Luke, John) :-—(4) That, in some 
lense or other, this meal was regarded as 
he eating of the Passover (Matt., Mark, 
wuke). (The same may be inferred even 
rom John; for some of the disciples 
ust have gone into the prietorium, and 
aave heard the conversation between our 
gord and Pilate [John xviii. 33—38]: 
nd as they were equally bound with the 
vther Jews to eat the Passover, would 
qually with them have been incapa- 
itated from so doing by having ineurred 
lefilement, had they not eaten theirs pre- 
viously. It would appear too, from Joseph 
of Arimathea going to Pilate during the 
preparation | Mark xv. 12, 13/, that he also 
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prepare for thee to eat the passover ? 
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saving unto him, Where wilt 


18 And 


had eaten his passover.) (ce) That it was 
not the ordinary passover of the Jews : 
for (lxod. xii, 22) when that was eaten, 
none might go out of the house until morn- 
ing; whereas, uot only did Judas go ont 
during the meal (John xiii. 29), but our 
Lord and the diseiples went out when the 
meal was finished. Also when Judas went 
out, it was understood that he was gone 
to buy, which could not have been the 
case, had it been the night of eating the 
Passover, which in all years was sabbati- 
cally hallowed. (@) St. John, who omits 
all mention of the Paschal nature of this 
meal, also omits all mention of the distri- 
bution of the symbolic bread and wine. 
The latter act was, strictly speaking, an- 
ticipatory: the Body was not yet broken, 
nor the Blood shed (but see note on ver. 
26, end). Is it possible that the words 
in Luke xxii. 15, 16 may have been meant 
by our Lord as an express declaration of 
the anticipatory nature of that Passover 
meal likewise ? May they mean, ‘1 have 
been most anxious to eat this Paschal meal 
with you to-night (before I suiier), for I 
shall not eat it to-morrow,—I shall not eat 
of it any more with you?’ May a hint 
to the same effect be intended in ‘my time 
is at hand’ (ver. 18), as accounting for the 
time of making ready—may the present 
tense itself (Z will keep is liter ally L keep) 
have the same reference ? 

I may remark that the whole of the 
narrative of St. John, as compared with the 
others, satisties me that he can nerer have 
seen their accounts. It is inconceivable, 
that one writing for the purpose avowed 
in John xx. 31, could have found the three 
accounts as we have them, and have made 
no more allusion to the discrepancy than 
the faint (and to all appearance undesigned) 
ones in ib. ch. xii. 1; xiii. 1, 29; xviii. 28. 

17. the first day of... unleavened 
bread] If this night had been the ordinary 
time of sacrificing the Passover, the day 
preceding would not indeed have been 
strictly the first day of wnleayened bread ; 
but there is reason to suppose that it wes 
accounted so. The putting away leaven 
from the houses was part of the work of 
the day, and the eating of the unleavened 
bread actually commenced in the evening. 
Thus Josephus mentions eight days as con- 
stituting the feast,—including this day in 
it. Where wilt thou} The ‘ making 
ready’ would include the following par- 
ticulars; the preparation of the guest- 
chamber itself (which however in this case 
was already done, see Mark xiv. 15 and 
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he said, Go into the city to such a man, and say unto him, | 
The Master saith, My time is at hand; I will keep the; 


passover at thy house with my disciples. 
disciples did as Jesus had appointed them ; and they made | 

: : 
20 Now when the even was come, he | 


ready the passover. 


sat down with the twelve. 


21 And as they did eat, he 


19 And the 


f 


{ 


j 
| 


said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray | 


me. 


22 And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began 


every one of them to say unto him, Lord, is it 1? *8 And 


h Psa. xli. 9 


note) ;—the lamb already kept up from the 
10th (Exod. xii. 3) had to be slain in the 
fore-court of the temple (2 Chron. xxxv. 
5);—theunleavened bread, bitter herbs, &e., 
prepared ;—and the room arranged. This 
report does not represent the whole that 
passed: it was the Lord who sent the two 
disciples; and in reply this enquiry was 
made (Luke). 18. | The person spoken 
of was unknown even by name, as appears 
from Mark and Luke, where he is to be 
found by the turning in of a man with 
a pitcher of water. The Lord spoke not 
from any previous arrangement, as some 
have thought, but in virtue of His know- 
ledge, and command of circumstances. 
Compare the command ch, xxi. 2 f, and 
that in ch. xvii. 27. In the words to such 
a man here must be involved the addi- 
tional circumstance mentioned by St. Mark 
and St. Luke, but perhaps unknown to our 
narrator: see note on Luke xxii. 10, where 
the fullest account is found. The 
term the Master, common to the three 
accounts, does not imply that the man was 
a disciple of our Lord. It was the com- 
mon practice during the feast for persons 
to reeeive strangers into their houses gra- 
tuitously, for the purpose of eating the 
Passover: and in this deseription of Him- 
self in addressing a stranger, our Lord has 
a deep meaning, as (perhaps, but see note) 
in the Lord in ch. xxi. 3,—* Our Master 
and thine says.’ It is His form of ‘ press- 
ing’ for the service of the King of this 
earth, the things that are therein. 

My time is not ‘the time of the feast,’ 
but my own time, i.e. for suffering: see 
John vii. 8, and often. There is no reason 
for supposing from this expression that the 
man addressed was aware of its meaning, 
The bearers of the message were; and the 
words, to the receiver of it, bore with them 
a weighty reason of their own, which, with 
such a title as the Master prefixed, he was 
bound to respect. For these words we are 


he answered and said, ® He that dippeth his hand with me- 
in the dish, the same shall betray me. 


24 The Son of man 


indebted to St. Matthew’s narrative. 

20—25.|] JESUS, CELEBRATING THE 
PAssOVER, ANNOUNCES HIS BETRAYER, 
Mark xiv. 17—21. John xiii. 


‘ 


2] ft 


Our Lord and the Twelve were a full . 


Paschal company; fez persons was the 
ordinary and minimum nuomber. 
come in (1) the expression of our Lord’s 
desire to eat this Passover before Ils 


Here | 


suffering, Luke xxii. 15, 16; (2) the divi-— 


sion of the first cup, ib. vv. 17, 183 (3) 
the washing of the disciples’ feet, John 
xiii, 1—20 (? see note, Jolin xiii. 22). I 
mention these, not that I have any desire 
to reduce the four accounts to a har- 
monized narrative, for that J believe to 
be impossible, and the attempt wholly un- 
profitable ; but because they are additional 
circumstances, placed by their narrators 
at this period of the feast. I shall simi- 
larly notice all such additional matter, 
but without any idea of harmonizing the 
apparent discrepaneies of the four (as ap- 
pears to me) entirely distinct and inde- 
pendent reports. 21.] This aunounce- 
ment is common to Matt., Mark, and 
John. In the part of the events of the 
supper which relates to Judas, St. Luke 
is deficient, giving uo further report of 
them than vv. 21—23. The whole minute 
detail is given by St. John, who bore a con- 
siderable part in it, 22.] In the ac- 
countsof St. Luke and St. John, this enquiry 
is made “ amoung themselves looking one on 
another.’ The veal enquiry from the Lord 
was made by John himself, owing toa sign 
from Peter, This part of John’s narra- 
tive stands in the highest position for 
accuracy of detail, and the facts related in 
it are evidently the ground of the other 
accounts. 23.| These first words re- 
present the answer of our Lord to John’s 
question (John xiii. 26), The latter (ver. 
24 were not said now, but (Luke, vv. 21, 
22) formed part of the previous announce- 
ment in our ver. 21, 25.| I cannot 
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chat man if he had not been born. 
petraved him, answered and said, 


saul unto him, Thou 
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son of man is betrayed ! 


hast said. 


TS5 


has it is written of him: but ® woe unto that man by ifs ssi. 


sa. lili. 





} Dan. ix, 24, 
it had been @ood for Mak’ X or, 
aa hl) . Luke xx ; 
23 Phen Judas, which 2.26.16. 
Nets xvil. 


q ue is it de? 
) And as they 


ieee 


xv 
Were keh. xviii. i 
John xvii. 12. 


9 yender, Rabbi. 


inderstand these words (which are peculiar 
0 our Gospel) otherwise than as an imper- 
feet. report. of what really happened, viz. 
that the Lord dipped the sop, and gave it 
‘o Judas, thereby answering the general 
loubt, in which the traitor had impudently 
Lresumed to feign a share. If the question 
8 it I? before, represented looked on one 
mother doubting, snd was onr narrator’s 
mpression of what was in reality not a 
spoken but a signified question, —why now 
lso should not this question and answer 
epresent that Judas took part in’ that 
loubt, and was, aot by word of mouth, but 
vy a decisive sign, of which our anthor 
vas not aware, Gente to be tlie traitor ? 

Both cannot hav Johu 
i 28) no one knew eat even Jolin, see 
ote there) why Judas went out; whereas 
f he had been openly (and it is ont of the 
qnestion to suppose a private communica- 
jon between onr Lord and him) deelared 
lo be the traitor, reason enough would 
save been furnished for his immediately 
eaving the chamber. (Still, consult the 
aote on Luke, vv. 24—380, where I have 
eft room for modifying this view.) ] am 
ware that this explanation will give offence 
(o those who believe that every part of each 
Eeeouit may be tessellated into one con- 
istent and complete whole. Stier handles 
he above supposition very roughly, and 
peaks its upholders in no measured 
erms. Valuable as are the researches of 
his Commertator into the inner sense of 
he Lord’s words, and ready as T am to 
cknowledge continual obligation to him, I 
annot but think that in the whole inter- 
-retation of this part of the Gospel-history, 
fe and his school have fallen into the error 
fatoo minute and letter-serving exposi- 
ion. In their anxiety to retain every por- 
fon of every aecoun?t in its strict literal 
anse. they are obliged to commit many in- 
onsistencies. A striking instance of’ this 
also furnished in Mr. Birk’s Hore Eyan- 
lelicre, p--t11: where in treating of this 
ifficulty he says, “If we suppose “St. Mat- 
hew to express the substantial meaniug of 
ar Lord’s reply, rather than its precise 
vords, the two accounts are easily recon- 
iled. The question of Judas might econenr 
‘ith St. John’s private enquiry, and the 





same sign which revealed the traitor to 
the beloved disciple, would be an affirma- 
tive reply to himself, equivalent to the 
words in the Gospel—Thow hast said’ ” 
Very true, and nearly what T have main- 
tained above: but the literal harmonizers 
seem to he quite bhnd to the faet, that this 
principle of interpretation, which they use 
when it suits thein, is the very one against 
which they so vehemently protest when 
others use it, and for the use of which they 
‘call them such hard names. On Thou hast 
said, see below, ver 61, note. 

26—29.| ENsTiITUTION OF THE Lorp’s 


Scuprer. Mark xiv. 22—25. Luke xxii. 
10520: (1 Core s1..2325,. Wo iss ter 


mark on this important point of our nar- 
rative, (1) That it was demonstrably our 
Lord's intention to fovad au ordinance tor 
those who should believe on Him; (2) 
that this ordinance had some analogy with 
that which He and the Apostles were then 
celebrating. The first of these assertions 
depends on the express word of the Apostle 
Paul; who in giving directions for the 
due celehration of the rite of the Lord’s 
Supper, states in relation to it that he had 
received from the Lord the account of its 
institution, which he then gives. Te who 
can set this aside, must a aside with it 
all apostolic testimony whatever. The 
second is shewn by the fact, that what 
now took phice was daring the celebration 
of the Passover: that the same Paul 
states that Christ our Passover is saeri- 
ficed for us; thus identifying the Body 
broken, and Blood shed, of which the 
bread and wine here are symbolic, with 
the Paschal feast. (3) That the hey to 
the vight understanding of what took 
place must be found in ovr Lord's dis- 
course after the feeding of the fire thou- 
sand in John vi, since He there, and 
there only besides at this place, speaks of 
His flesh and blood, in the connexion fount 
here. (4) Lt is impossible to assign to 
this event its precise place in the meal, St, 
Luke inserts it Zefore the announcement 
of the treason of Judas: St. Matt. and 
St. Mark after it. It is doubtfnl whether 
the accounts found in the Talmud and 
elsewhere of the ceremonies in the Paschal 
feast are to be depended on :— they are ex- 
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11,6, 1.283, eating, ! Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
24, 20. e 2 . s 
micor.x16. gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; ™this is my 


ceedingly complicated. Thus much seems 
clear,—that our Lord blessed and passed 
round ¢wo cxzps, one before, the other after 
the supper,—and that He distributed the 
unleavened cake during the meal. More 
than this is conjecture. The dipping of 
the hand in the dish, and dipping and 
giving the sop, may also possibly corre- 
spond to parts of the Jewish ceremonial. 
26.| as they were eating, during 
the meal,—as distinguished from the dis- 
tribution of the cup, which was after it. 
The definite article is before bread 
in the original, but no especial stress must 
be laid on it; it would be the bread 
which lay before Him: see below. The 
bread would be uxleavened, as the day 
was (see Exod. xii. 8). blessed it, 
and gave thanks, amount to the same in 
practice. The looking up to heaven, and 
giving thanks was a virtual ‘blessing’ of 
the meal or the bread. It was customary 
in the Paschal meal for the Master, in 
breaking the bread, to give thanks for the 
fruit of the earth. But our Lord did 
more than this: He gave thanks, as Gro- 
tius observes, not only for the old creation, 
but for the new also, for the redemption of 
mankind, regarded as now accomplished. 
From this giving of thanks for, and 
blessing, the otfering, the Holy Communion 
has been from the earliest times also called 
eucharist (eucharistia, giving of thanks). 
brake it] It was a round cake 
of unleavened bread, which the Lord 
broke and divided: signifying thereby 
both the breaking of His body on the 
Cross, and the participation in the benefits 
of his death by all His. Hence the act of 
communion was known by the name the 
breaking of bread, Acts it. 42. See 1 Cor. 
x. 16, also Isa. Iviit. 7: Lam. iv. 4. 
Take, eat] Our Gospel alone has both 
words. ‘“ Hat’ is spurious in Mark: both 
words, in 1 Cor. xi. 24. Here, they are 
undoubted: and seem to shew us (see 
note on Luke, ver. 17) that the Lord did 
not Himself partake of the bread or wiue. 
It is thought by some however that He 
did: e.g. Chrysostom, “He Mimself 
drank His own Blood.” But the analogy 
of the whole, as well as these words, and 
“ Drink ye all of it” below, leads us toa 
different conclusion. Our Lord’s non-par- 
ticipation is however zo rule for the ad- 
ninistrator of the rite in after times. 
Although in one sense he represents Christ, 
blessing, breaking, and distributing; in 
another, he is one of the disciples, ex- 


amining himself, confessing, partaking, 
Throughout all Church ministrations this 
double capacity must be borne in mind. 
Olshausen maintains the opposite view, and | 
holds that the ministrant cannot unite in | 
himself the two characters. But setting | 
the inner verity of the matter for a moment _ 
aside, how, if so, should an wrassisted 
minister ever communicate ? this is_ 
my body] this, which I now offer to you, | 
this dread. The form of expression is im- 
portant, not being this bread, or this wine, 
but ¢his, in both cases, or this cup, not the 
bread or wine itself, but the thing in each 
case ;— precluding all idea of a substantial 
change. is} Ou this much-contro- 
verted word itself no stress is to be laid. In 
the original tongue in which probably our 
Lord spoke, ¢f would not be expressed: and 
as it now stands, it is merely the logical 
copula between the subject, this, and the 
predicate, my Body. The connexion of these 
two will require deeper consideration. First 
we may observe, as above of the subject, 
so here of the predicate, that it is uot 
“ Wy flesh” (although that very expres- 
sion is didactically used in its general 
sense in John vi. 51, as applying to the 
bread), but My Body. The body is made 
up of flesh and blood; and although aualo- 
gically the bread may represent one and 
the wine the other, the assertion here is 
not to be analogically taken merely: this 
which I give you, (is) my Body. Under 
this is the mystery of my Body: the asser- 
tion has a literal, and has also a spiritual 
or symbolic meaning. Aud it is the literal 
meaning which gives to the spiritual and 
symbolic meaning its fitness and fulness. 
In the diferal meaning then, this (is) my 
Body, we have BREAD, ‘the statf of life,’ 
identified with THE Bopy oF THE LorD: 
not that particular bread with that par- 
ticular flesh which at that moment con- 
stituted the Body before them, nor any 
particular dread with the present Body 
of the Lord in heaven: but this, the 
food of man, with my body. This is 
strikingly set forth in John vi. 51. Now - 
the mystery of the Lord’s Body is, that a 
and by it is all created being upheld: tm 
Him all things consist, Col.i.17; in Him 
was life, John i. 4. And thus generally, 
and iz the widest sense, is the Body of the 
Lord the sustenance and upholding of all 
living. Our very bodies are dependent 
upon his, and unless by his Body standing 
pure and accepted before the Father could 
not exist nor be nourished. So that to all 
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ving things, in this largest sense, fo dive, 
s Christ. And all our nourtshment and 
eans of upholding are Christ. In this 
ense his Body is the Life of the world. 
Fhus the fitness of the symbol for the 
hing now to be signified is shewn, not 
nercly by analogy, ‘Dut by the deep veri- 
tes oft Redemption. And this eeneral and 
ower sense, underlying, as it does, all the 
spiritual and higher senses in John VIS, 
arings us to the “symbolic meaning, which 
he Lord now first and expressly ‘attaches 
‘9 this sacramental bread. Rising 
ato the higher region of spiritual things, 
Lin and by the same Body of the Lord, 
‘tanding before the Father ‘in accepted 
ighteousness, isall spiritual being upheld, 
yut by the inward and spiritual process 
of feeding upon Him by faith : of making 
shat Body our own, eausing it to pass 
nto and nourish our souls, even as the 
jubstanee of the bread passes into and 
nourishes our bodies. Of this feeding 
spon Christ in the spirit by faith, is the 
jacramental bread the symbol to us. When 
the faithfal in the Lord’s Supper press 
with their teeth that sustenanee, which is, 
sven to the animal life of their bodies, 
ihe Body of Christ, whereby alone all 
wnimated being is upheld,—they feed in 
their souls on that Body of righteousness 
und acceptance, by partaking of which 
alone the body and soul are nourished 
unto everlasting life. And as, in the more 
zeneral and natural sense, all that non- 
fishes the body is the Body of Christ 
yiven for all,—so to them, in the inner 
spiritual sense, is the sacramental bread 
symbolic of that Body given for them,— 
cheir standing in which, in the adoption 
of sons, is witnessed by the sending abroad 
bf the Spirit in their hearts. This last 
Jeads us to the important addition in Luke 
and 1 Cor. (but omitted here and in Mark) 
which is (being giren, Luke,—omitted in 1 
Cor.) for you,—this do in remembrance of 
me. On these words we may remark (1) 
that the participle in the original is present ; 
and, rendered with reference to the time 
when it was spoken, would be whieh is 
being given. The Passion bad already 
begun; in fact the whole life on earth 
was this giving and breaking, consum- 
mated by ne death : (2) that the com- 
memorative part of the rite here enjoined 
strictly depends upon the sywbolie mean- 
ing, and that, for its fituess, upon the 
literal meaning. ‘The commemoration is 
of Him, in so far as He has come down 
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And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
Drink ve allot at 


nsee Exod. 
xxiv. 8. Ley. 
vii. 1k 


*S for "this is my 


into Time, and enacted the great acts of 
Revlemption on this our world,-—and shewn 
himself to us as living and speaking Jau, 
an object: of our personal love and atlec- 
tionate remembrance :—but the other and 
higher parts of the Sacrament have regard 
to the results of those same acts of Re- 
demption, as they are eferaized in’ the 
counsels of the Father,—as the Lamb is 
slain from the foundation of the world 
(Rev. xiii. 8). 27. gave it] He 
gave, not to each, but once for all: in re- 
markable coincidenee with Luke xxii. 17. 
take this and divide it amongst yourselves. 
This was after the meal was ended: like- 
wise also the cup after supper. (Luke 
and 1 Cor.) As remarked above, it is quite 
uneertain whether our Lord followed ii- 
nutely the Jewish practices, and we can- 
not therefore say whether the cup was one 
of wine and water mixed. It hardly fol- 
lows from the expression of ver. 2Y, of this 
Srut of the vine, that it was of unmixed 
wine. The word likewise (in Luke and 
1 Cor.) contains our details of faking and 
giving thanks in it. rink ye all of 
it] Peculiar to Matthew, preserved how- 
ever in substance by Mark’s “and they all 
drank of it.’ The all is remarkable, espe- 
cially with reference to the practice of the 
Church of Rome, which forbids the eup to 
the laity. Calvin remarks: “ Why did Ife 
stinply command them to eat the breai, 
while of the cup He commanded them all 
to drink?) tis as if He had intended to 
anticipate the craft of Satan.” It is on 
all accounts probable, and this command 
confirms the probability, that Judas was 
present, and partook of both parts of this 
first communion. The expressions are such 
throughout as to lead us to suppose that 
the same persons, the Twelve, were present. 
On the cirenmstanee mentioned John xiii. 
30, which has mainly contributed to the 
other opinion, see note there, 28. for 
this is my blood of the [new testament} 
So St. Mark also, omitting for and ner. 
In Luke and 1 Cor. there is an important 
verbal difference. This evp is the new 
testament in my blood, Vut if we econ- 
sider the matter closely, the vea/ diflerence 
is but trifling, ifany, Let us recur to the 
paschal rite. The lamb (Christ ovr pass- 
orer) being killed, the blood (the blood of 
the covenant [testament’, Exod. xxiv. 
8) is sprinkled on the doorposts, and is 
a sign to the destroying angel to spare 
the honse. The blood of the covenant is 
the blood of the lamb. So also in the 
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oder. xx3i.81. hlood °of the [7 new] testament, which is § shed ? for many 


p ch. xx. 
Rom. v.15. 
Heb, ix. 22. 


for the remission of sins. 


29 But I say unto you, I will, 


not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that: 
day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s king- 


Y omitted in many ancient authorities. 


new covenant. The blood of the Lamb 
of God, slain for us, being not only as in 
the former ease, sprinkled on, but aetually 
partaken spiritually and assimilated by 
the faithful soul, is the blood of the new 
covenant; and the saeramental eup, is, 
signifies, sets forth (1 Cor. xi. 26), this 
covenant iz His blood, i.e. eonsisting in a 
participation in His blood. With this ex- 
planation let us reeur to the words in our 
text. First it will be observed that there 
is not here that absolute assertion whieh 
“this is My body” conveyed. It is not 
“this is my blood” absolutely. Wine, tv 
general, does not represent by itself the 
etfeets (on the ereation) of the blood of 
Christ ; it, like every other nourishment of 
the body, is nourishment to us by and zx 
ffim, forasmuch as in Him all things eon- 
sist: but there is no peculiar propriety 
whereby it is to us his Blood alone. But 
it is made so by a covenant office which it 
holds in his own declaration. Without 
shedding of blood, was no remission of sins 
under the old covenant: and &/ood was, 
throughout, the eovenant sign of forgive- 
ness and aceeptanee. Now all this blood 
of saerifice finds its true reality and fulfil- 
ment in the blood of Christ, shed for the 
remission of sins. This is the very pro- 
unise of the new covenant, see Heb. viii. 
8—13, as distinguished from the old: the 
remission of sins, onee for all,—whereas 
the old had continual offerings, which 
could not do this, Heb. x. 3,4. And of 
this remission, the result of the outpouring 
of the blood of Christ,—first and most 
generally in bringing all ereation into re- 
coneiliation with the Father (see Col. i. 
20),—secondly and individually, in the 
applieation by faith of that blood to the 
believing soul,—do the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper partake. which is [be- 
ing | shed for many (for you, Luke)] On 
the present participle, see above. The 
situation of the words in Luke is remark- 
able; for the exp is the subject of the 
sentenee, and the new testament the pre- 
dieate. See note there. many] See 
note, ch. xx. 28. Compare also Heb. ix. 28. 

for the remission of sins] Peculiar 
to Matthew: see above. The connexion is 
not “ Drink it... for the remission of 
sins.” In the Sacrament, not the forgive- 


8 or, being shed. 


ness of sins itself, but the refreshing and 
confirming assurance of that state of for- 
giveness is conveyed. The disciples (with 
one exeeption) were clean before the insti- . 
tution: John xiii. 10, 11. St. Paul, in| 
1 Cor. xi. 25, repeats the Do this as oft as 
ye drink it in remembrance of Me. On 
the words as oft as ye drink it, see note 
there. In econeluding this note, I will 
observe that it is not the offiee of a Com- 
mentator to enter the arena of controversy 
respecting fransubstantiation, further than 
by his interpretation his opinions are made 
apparent. It will be seen how entirely op- 
posed to sueh a dogma is the view above 
given of the Sacrament. Once introduce 
it, and it udlerly destroys both the verity of 
Christ's Body, and the sacramental nature 
of the ordinance. That it has done so, is 
proved (if further need be) by the mutila- 
tion of the Sacrament, and disobedience to 
the divine command, in the Church of 
Rome. See further notices of this in notes 
on 1 Cor. x. 16, and on John vi. 

29.| This deelaration I believe to be dis- 
tinet from that in Luke xxii. 18. That 
was spoken over the first eup—this over 
one of the followmg. In addition to what 
has been said on Luke, we may observe, 
(1) that our Lord s#i?Z calls the saeramental 
eup the froit of the vine, although by Him- 
self pronounced to be His Blood: (2) that 
these words carry on the meaning and 
continuance of this eueharistic ordinance, 
even into the new heavens and new earth. 
As Thiersch exeellently says, ‘The Lord’s 
Supper points not only to the past, but to 
the future also. It has not only a comme- 
morative, but also a prophetic meaning. Jn 
it we have not only to shew forth the Lord’s 
death, untii He come, but we have also fo 
think of the time when He shall come to 
celebrate his holy Supper with his own, 
new, in his Kingdom of Glory. Every — 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper is a fore- 
taste and prophetie anticipation of the great 
Afarriage Supper which is prepared for the 
Chureh at the second appearing of Christ. 
This import of the Sacrament is deelared 
in the words of the Lord, ‘Twill not drink 
henceforth, Ke.” These words ought never 
to be omitted in any liturgical form of ad- 
ministering the Communion.” 


9— dt Sk 
om, And when they 
ut into the mount of Olves. 


hem, 


MATTILEW., 


1S 


had sung an hymn, they went 
31 -'Then saith Jesus unto 
4 All ye shall be offended because of me this meht : 


q John xvi. 52, 
ch, xi. 6 


pr it is written, ‘LT will smite the shepherd, and the sheep + 4rcu. sili. 7. 


f the floek shall be seattered abroad. 


isen again, 


ST will go before you into Galilee. 


33 P | yp sch. xxvill. 7; 
( eC? x 1 


nswered and said unto him, Though all [fev] shall be 


ffended because of thee, 
* Jesus said unto him, Verily 1 
jeht, before the cock crow, 


t not expressed in the original: it 


30—35.] DECLARATION THAT ALL 
HOULD FORSAKE HIM, CONFIDENCE OF 
eee Mark xiv. 26—31. See Luke 
31—38: John xiii, 36—38. Here, 
peurately speaking perhaps between sixg- 
19 the hy mit and going out, come in the 
iscourses and prayer of our Lord in 
ohn xiv. xv. xvi. xvii, spoken (see 
ote on John xiv. 31) without change 
: place in the supper- -chamber. 
be hymn was in all probability the 
ist part of that which the Jews called 
he Hallel, or great Hallel, which econ- 
sted of Psalms exv.—exvill.; the for- 
‘er part (Psalms exiii, exiv.) having 
ben sung during the meal. It is un- 
kely that this took place q@fter the 
Jemmn prayer in John xvii. 30. went 
t] St. Luke (ver. 39) adds “as he was 
ont ”’—namely, every evening since his 
Sturn to Jerusalem. 31.) All (em- 
iatic) ye seems to be used as distinguish- 
g those present from the one, who had 
sne out. offended } The word is 
eye used in a pregnant meaning, including 
hat followed,—desertion, and, in one case, 
enial, for it is written] This isa 
‘ry important citation, and has been 
uch misunderstood ; Rew nweh, may ap- 
var from Grotius’s remark, that Zecha- 
ah’s words are not directly alluded to: 
ay, that in them rather is the saying used 
‘some bad shepherd. But, on the con- 
ary, if we examine Zech, xi. xii. xiii. 
2 must I think come to the conclusion 
fat the shepherd spoken of xi, 7—14, 
ho is’ rejected and sold, who is said to 
ave been pierced (xii. 10), is also spoken 
vin ch. xiii. 7. Stier has gone at length 
to the meaning of the w whole prophecy, 
ad especially that of the word « ny fellow,’ 
id shewn that the reference can be to xo 
jher than the Messiah. 32.| In this 
\nouncement our Lord seems to have in 
ind the remainder of the verse in Zecha- 
wh: “and I will turn mine hand upon 























yet will I 
say unto thee, 
thou shalt deny me thrice. 


“the Little ones.” 


offended, 
That this 


never be 


may mean, All [the disciples]. 


As this conld not be 
eited in any intelligible connexion with 
present circumstances, our Lord gives the 
announcement of its fulfilment, in a pro- 
inise to precede them (a pastoral office, sce 
John x. 4) into Galilee, whither they should 
naturally return after the feast was over: 
see ch. xxvii. 7, 10, 16. 33.) Nothing 
can bear a greater impress of exactitude 

than this reply. Peter had been before 
warned (see note on Luke, vv. 81—3-4); 
and still remaining in the same spirit. of 
self-confident attachment, now that he is 
meluded among the all, not specially 
addressed,—breaks out into this assevera- 
tion, which carries completely with it the 
testimony that it was rot the first. Men do 
not bring themselves ont so strongly, nnless 
their fidelity has been previously attainted. 
34.) The very words in thelr order 

are, I doubt not, reported by St. Mark,— 
“This day, even in this night, before the 
cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice”’ The contrast to Peter’s boast, and 
the climax, is in these words the strongest ; 
and the inference also comes cut most 
elearly, that they likewise were not now 
said for the first time. The first cock- 

crowing is at midnight: but inasmneh as 
Sew hear ?t,—when “the word is nsed g gene- 
rally, we mean the second crowing, early 
in the morning, before dawn. If this view 
be taken, the cock-erowing and double cock- 
crowing amount to the same—only the 
latter is the more precise expression. It 
is most likely that Peter understood this 
expression as only a mark of time, and 
therefore received it, as when it was 
spoken before, as merely an expression of 
distrust on the Lord’s part; it was this 
solemn and cireumstantial repetition of it 
which afterwards struck upon his mind, 
when the sign itself was literally fulfilled. 
A question has been raised whether 

cocks were usually kept or even allowed 
in Jerusalem. No such bird is mentioned 
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35 Peter said unto him, Though I 4 should die with thee, 


yet will I not deny thee. 


ciples. 


Likewise also said all the dis. 


36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called 


U vender, Must. 


in the O. T., and the Mischna states that 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the 
priests every where, kept no fowls, because 
they scratched up unclean worms. But 
the Talmud is here not consistent with 
itself: and Lightfoot brings forward a 
story which proves it. And there might 
be many kept by the resident Romans, 
over whom the Jews had no power. 

We must not overlook the spiritual para- 
bolic import of this warning. Peter stands 
here as a representative of all disciples who 
deny or forget Christ—and the watchful 
bird that cries in the night is that warning 
voice which ‘speaketh once, yea twice,’ to 
call them to repentance: see Rom. xiii. 
Iie: 35.| This though I must again 
appears to have the precision of a repeated 
asseveration. St. Mark has the stronger ex- 
pression “he spake the more vehemently,” 
which even more clearly indicates that the 
die with thee was not now first said. The 
rest said it, but not so earnestly perhaps ; 
—at all events, Peter’s confidence cast 
theirs into the shade. 

36—46.; OR LORD’s AGONY 
GETHSEMANE. Mark xiv. 32—42, Luke 
xxi. 39—46. John xviii. 1. The account 
of the temptation, and of the agony in 
Gethsemane is peculiar to the three first 
Evangelists. But it does not therefore 
follow that there is, in their narratives, 
any inconsistency with St. John’s setting 
forth of the Person of Christ. For it 
must be remembered, that, as we find in 
their accounts frequent manifestations of 
the divine nature, and indications of future 
glory, about, and during this contlict,— 
so in St. John’s account, which brings out 
more the divine side of our Lord’s working 
and speaking, we find frequent allusions to 
his human weakness and distress of spirit. 
For examples of the first, see vv. 13, 24, 29, 
32, 53, and the parallels in Mark and Luke ; 
and Luke xxii. 30, 32, 37,43; of the latter, 
John xii, 27; xiii, 21; xiv. 30; xvi. 32. 

The right understanding of the 
whole important narration must be ac- 
quired by bearing in mind the reality of 
the manhood of our Lord, in all its abase- 
ment and weakness :—by following out in 
Him the analogy which pervades the 
characteristies of human suffering—the 
strength of the resolved spirit, and caln 


AT 


of the resigned will, continually broken in 
upon by the inward giving way of human 
feebleness, and limited power of endurance, 
But as in us, so in the Lord, these seasons 
of dread and conflict stir not the ruling 
will, alter not the firm resolve. This is 
most manifest in His first prayer—if it be 
possible—‘if consistent with that work 
which I have covenanted to do.’ Here is 
the reserve of the will to suffer—zé i 
never stirred (see below). The conflict 
however of the Lord differs from ours in 
this,—that in ws, the ruling wld itself is 
but a phase of our Aeman will, and may 
be and is often carried away by the excess 
of depression and suffering; whereas in 
Him it was the divine Personality im 
which the higher Will of the covenant 
purpose was eternally fired,—struggling 
with the flesh now overwhelmed with an 
horrible dread, and striving to escape 
away (see the whole of Ps. lv.). Besides 
that, by that uplifting into a superhuman 
circle of Anowledge, with which the in- 
dwelling of the Godhead endowed His 
humanity, His flesh, with all its capacities 
aud apprehensious, was brought at onee 
into immediate and simultaneous contact 
with every circumstance of horror and 
pain that awaited Him (John xviii. 4), 
which is never the case with us. Not 
only are the objects of dread gradually 
unveiled to our minds, but ope is ever 
suggesting that things may not be so bad 
as our fears represent them. Then we 
must not forget, that as the flesh gave: 
way under dread of suffering, so the human: 
soul was troubled with all the attendant: 
circumstances of that suffering—betrayal, : 
desertion, shame (see Ps. lv. again, vv. 
12—14, 20, 21; xxxvili. 11, 12; Ixxxviii. 
al.). Nor again must we pass over the; 
last and deepest mystery of the Passion— 
the consideration, that upon the holy and. 
innocent Lamb of God rested the‘ burden: 
of ali human sin—that to Him, death, as! 
the punishment of six, bore a dark and) 
dreadful meaning, inconceivable by any of. 
us, whose inner will is tainted by the dove| 
of sin. See on this part of the Redeemer’s 
agony, Ps. x]. 12; xxxvili. 1—10. Sees 
also as a eomment on the whole, Heb. ¥.- 
7—10, and notes there. The three: 
accounts do not differ in any important’ 


Be 3O. md BS 
and 
‘hile I go and pray yonder. 
eter and tthe two 
orrowful and very 


rethsemane, 


heavy. 


e here, and watch with me. 


articulars. St. Luke merely gives a general 
ummary of the Lord’s prayers and his say- 
ngs to the disciples, but inserts (see below) 
wo details not found in the others. St. 
Tark’s account and St. Matthew’s are very 
early related, and have evidently sprung 
rom the same source. 36.] St. Mark 
tone, besides our secount, mentions the 
ame of the plaee—St. Luke merely ealls 
b ‘the place,” in allusion to “as he was 
sont” before. St. John informs us that it 
ras a garden, The name signifies ‘ax oil 
ress” It was at the foot of the Mount 
f Olives, in the valley of the Kedron, the 
ther side of the brook from the city 
John xviii. 1). while I go and pray | 
such is the name which our Lord gives 
o that which was coming upon Him, in 
peaking to the Eight who were not to 
Fitness it. ddl conflict of the holy soul is 
jrayer: all its struggles are continued 
jommunion with God. In Gen. xxii. 5, 


then Abraham’s faith was to be put to so 
bre a trial, he says, ‘I and the lad will 


‘0 yonder and worship.” Our Lord (almost 
the same spot) unites in Himself, as the 
friest and victim, as Stier strikingly re- 
arks, Abraham’s Faith and Isaae’s Pa- 
jence. yonder— probably some spot 
eeper in the garden’s shade. At this 
lime the gorge of the Kedron would be 
artly in the moonlight, partly shaded by 
he rocks and buildings of the opposite 
ide. It may have heen from the moon- 
ight into the shade that our Lord retired 
i pray. 37.| These three—Peter, 
he foremost in attachment, and profession 
f it—the two sons of Zebedee, who were 
9 drink of the cup that He drank of—He 
akes with Him, not only nor principally 
3 witnesses of his trial—this indeed, in 
he full sense, they were not—but as a 
onsolation to Him in that dreadful hour 
-to ‘watch with Him. In this too they 
hiled—yet from lis returning to them 
‘etween his times of prayer, it is manifest 
hat, in the abasement of his humanity, 
Te regarded them as some comfort to him. 
In great trials we love solitude, but to 
‘ave triends near.” Bengel. he began 
—not merely idiomatic here—began, as He 
‘ad never done before. to be sorrow- 
al] sore amazed, Mark. very heavy | 

















MATTHEW. 


saith unto the disciples, 
37 And he 
sons of Zebedee, 


39 And he went a 


AL 


Sit ye here, 
took with him 
and beean to be tehiv2. 


35 Then smth he unto them, 
My soul is execeding sorrowful, even unto death: 


tarry u John xii. 27. 


little 


literally, as generally interpreted, ulterly 
prostrate with grief. 38.) Our Lord’s 
whole inmost life must have been one of 
continued trouble of spirtt—Ile was a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief 
—but there was an exrfrenity of anguish 
now, reaching even to the wmosé linit of 
endurance, so that it seemcd that more 
would be death itself. The expression is 
suid to be prorerbial (see Jonah iv. 9): 
but we must remember that though with 
us men, who see from below, proverbs are 
merely vold guesses at truth,—with //ix, 
who sees from above, they are the ruth 
téself, in its very purest form. So that 
although when used dy @ man, a prover- 
bial expression is not to be pressed to 
literal exactitude,—when used by ons 
Lord, it is, just because it is a proverb, to 
be searched into and dwelt on all the 
more. The expression my soul, in 
this sense, spoken by our Lord, is only 
found besides in John xii, 27. It is the 
human soul, the seat of the affections and 
passions, which is troubled with the an- 
guish of the body ; and it is distinguished 
trom the spirit, the 2igher spiritual being. 
Our Lord’s soul was crushed down even to 
death by the weight of that anguish which 
lay upon Him—and that diterally—so that 
He (as regards his humanity) would have 
died, had not strength (ledily strength, 
uphokting lis human frame) been minis- 
tered from on high by an angel (see note 
on Luke xxii. -13). watch with me| 
not pray with me, for in that work the 
Mediator must be alone; but (see above) 
watch with Me—just (if we may compare 
our weakness with His) as we derive com- 
fort in the midst of a terrible storm, from 
knowing that some are awake and with us, 
even though their presence is no real safe- 
guard. 39.| went a little farther 
(Matt., Mark): eas withdrawn from 
them about a stone’s cast, Luke, who in 
this description is the more precise. The 
verb, in the original, implies something 
more than mere removal trom then— 
something of the reluctaxce of parting. 
The distance would be very small, 
not above forty or fifty yards. Hence 
the disciples might well catch the lead- 
ing words of our Lord's prayers, before 


ST. MATTHEW. 
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farther, and fell on his face, and * prayed, saying, ‘O my 
Father, if it be possible, *let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless Ynot as I will, but as thou wilt. 4° And he 
Puil-” Gometh unto the disciples, and findeth them asleep, and 


saith unto Peter, What, could ye not watch with me one 
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X Ch. xe. 22, 
y John v.30: 
vi. 38. Rom 
xv. 3. 
ii. 8. 
z Eph. vi. 18. hour 4 


drowsiness overpowered them. Luke has 
however only fAneeled down, whieh is 
not so full as our oceount. prayed | 
Stier finely remarks: ‘This was in truth 
a different prayer from that whieh went 
before, which John has reeorded.’ But 
still in the same spirit, uttered by the 
same Son of God and Redeemer of men. 
The glorifying (John xvii. 1) begins with 
suffering, as the previous words, the hour 
és come, might lead us to expeet. The 
‘ power over all flesh’ shews itself first as 
power of the contlieting and victorious 
spirit over his own flesh, by virtue of 
which He is ‘one of us.’ St. Mark 
expresses the swdstance of the prayer, and 
interprets cup by hour. St. Luke’s report 
ditfers only in verbal expression from St. 
Matthew’s. In the address, we have here 
and in Luke Father—in Mark Adda, 
Father. In all, and in the prayer itself, 
there is the deepest feelmg and apprehen- 
sion in the Redeemer’s soul of Ais Son- 
ship and the unity of the Father—the 
most entire and holy submission to His 
Wilk, We aust not for a moment think 
of the Father’s wrath abiding on Him 
as the eause of his suffering. Tere is 
no fear of wrath,—but, in the depth of 
His human anguish, the very tenderness 
of filial love. 

The variation in Mark and Luke in the 
substanee of the prayer, though slight, is 
worthy of remark. if it be possible, 
—all things are possible with thee,—if 
thou be willing. All these three find their 
union in one and the same inward feeling. 
That in the text expresses, ‘If, within the 
limits of thy holy will, this may be °—that 
in Mark, ‘All things are (absolutely) pos- 
sible to Thee—Thou canst therefore —but 
not what I will, but what thou e/é ’— 
that in Luke, ‘If it be thy will to re- 
move, &c. (Thou canst): but not my will, 
but thine be done.” The very words used 
by our Lord, the Holy Spirit has not seen 
fit to give us; shewing us, even in this 
solemn instance, the ecmparative indif- 
ferenee of the /eféer, when we have the 
inner sprit. That our Lord should have 
uttered all ¢kree torms of the prayer, is 
not for a moment to be thought of; and 
such a view could only spring out of the 


412 Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temp- 


most petty and unworthy appreciation of 
the purpose of Seripture narrative, 
pass from me} as we should say of a 
threatening cloud, ‘It has gone over’ 
But what is the cup or hour, of which our 
Lord here prays that it may pass by? 
Certainly, not the mere present feebleness 
and prostration of the bodily frame: not 
any mere section of his sutferings—but 
the whole—the betrayal, the trial, the 
mocking, the scourging, the cross, the 
grave, and all besides whieh our thoughts 
cannot reach. Of this all, His soul, in 
humble subjection to the higher Will, 
which was absolutely united and harmo- 
nious with the Will of the Father, prays 
that if possible it may pass over. And 
this prayer was heard—see Heb. v. 7— 
“in that he feared”’—on account of His 
pious resignation to the Father’s will, or 
on the ground of it, so that it prevailed— 
He was strengthened from Heaven. He 
did indeed drink the cup to the dregs— 
but He was enabled to do it, and this 
strengthening was the answer to his prayer. 
nevertheless not as I will... .| 
The Monothelite heresy, whieh held bué 
one will in the Lord Jesus, is here plainly 
convicted of error. The distinetion is 
clear, and marked by our Lord Himself. 
In his Auman soul, He willed to be freed 
from the dreadful things before Him—but 
this human will was overruled by the 
inner and divine purpose—the will at 
unity with the Father’s will. 
40.] St. Mark agrees, except in relating the 
beginning of the address in the sixgular— 
—no doubt accurately—for it was Peter 
(Simon, who was no Peter on this occa- 
sion,” Stier), who had pledged himself to 
go with him to prison and death. 
The question is literally could ye thus not 
watch... ?—it implies their utter inability, ° 
as shewn by their present state of slumber, — 
Are ye so entirely unable, Xc. one 
hour need not imply that our Lord had 
been absent @ whole hour :—if it is to be 
taken in any close meaning, it would be | 
that the whole trial would last about that 
time. But most likely it is in allusion 
to the féme of our Loril’s trial, so often 
called by that name. 41.] St. Luke gives 
this command at the beginning and end ~ 
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ation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


2 Tle went away again the second time, and prayed, 
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) 


aying, O my Father, if this [Yeuy] may not pass away 


Ww from me], except 1 drink it, 


avy. ** And he left them, 


waved [* the third time], saying the same words. 


ometh he to lis diseiples, and 
iow, and take your rest : 


6 Rise, let us be going: 
etray me. 


Vv omit, W omit. 


f the whole; but his account is manifestly 
nly a compendium, and not to be pressed 
hronologically. The command has respect 
> the nnmediate trial which was about to 
*y them, and (for wateh is a word of 
abit, not merely, as “arise” Eph. v. 15, 
r “awake to vighteousness” 1 Cor. xv. 
4, one of immediate import) also to the 
eneral duty of all disciples in all time, 
enter into temptation is not to come 

ito temptation merely, to be tempted : 
ais lies not in our own power to avoid, 
ad its happening ts rather joy than sor- 
aw to us—see James i. 2, where the word 

“fall into”—but it implies an entering 
se temptation with the wél/, and enter- 
xining of the temptation. Compare “fall 
sto temptation” used in this sense, 1 Tim. 

9. the spirit . . .] I cannot doubt 
vat this is said by our Lor din its most gene- 
sIineaning, and that He himself is included 
it. At that moment He was giving as 
‘gh and pre-eminent an example of its 
uth, as the disciples were affording a low 
id ignoble one. He, in the willingness 
the spirit—yielding Himself to the 
ather’s will to sutfer and die, but weighed 
wn by tle weakness of the flesh: they, 
ving professed, and really having, a will- 
g spirit to suffer with Him, but, even in 
e one hour’s watehing, overcome by the 
irden of drowsiness. “Observe it is here 
irit, not sow; and compare ver. 88 and 
te. ‘To enter further into the depths of 
is assertion of our Lord would carry us 
yond the limits of annotation: but see 
ier’s remarks, vi. 237—2 12. 42.] 
}. Mark merely says of this second prayer, 
fee... spake thesame words.” St. Luke 
Gees it as “prayed more earnestly? — 
hd relates in addition, that Ifis sweat was 
Be the fall of drops of blood on the 
yound: see notes on Luke xxii. ll. At 
B Vot. I. 










thy will be done, 
re ecame and found them fel North 
and went away 


13 And 
for their eyes were 
and 
40 Phen 


HEPA; 


sath unto them, Sleep on 
behold, the 
he Son of man is betrayed into the 


behold, he 


hour is at hand, and 
hands of sinners. 


is at hand that doth 


X omitted by ancient authorities, 


what precise time the angel appeared to 
Him is uncertain: I should be inclined to 
think, after the first prayer, before He 
came to His disciples. The words are 
not exactly the sane: “the Lord knew 
that the Father always heard Ifim (Jolin 
xi, 42); and theretore He understands the 
continuance of His trial as the answer to 
His last words, as Thou wilt.” Stier. 
Here therefore the prayer is If it be not 
possible. ... Thy will be done. It is 
spoken in the fulness of self-resignation. 
43.] St. Mark adds, and it is a note 
of accuracy, “neither wist they what to an- 
swer hin.” 44.) thesame, viz. as the last. 
This third prayer is merely ¢xdieated in 
Mark, by “he cometh the third time,’ on 
our Lord’s return. 45, 46.] The clause 
Sleep on now, &c., has been variously un- 
derstood. To take it interrogatively (“are 
ye sleeping” Sc. 2), does not improve the 
sense, and makes an unnatural break in the 
sentence, which proeceds indicatively after- 
wards. It seems to me that there ean be but 
two ways of interpreting it—and both with 
an imperative construction. (1) Either it 
was said bona fide,—* Since ye are not able 
to watch with Me, now ye may sleep on— 
for my hour is come, and [am about to be 
taken from you’—which sense however is 
precluded by the ‘ Rise, leé us be going” 
below: or (2) it was said with aim under- 
standing of ‘if you can,’ as Bengel; if you 
hear not Me arousing you, there will 
speedily come others who ‘will arouse you, 
* Meanwhile, sleep, if ye will? behold, 
the hour is at hand | “itis enough, the hour 
is come,’ Mark. ¢ [4 is enough’ —enouch of 
reproof to them for drowsiness—euough of 
exhortations to watch and pray—that was 
now coming which would cut all this short. 
This first behold is hardly to be taken 
literally of the appearance of Judas and 
O 
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a Acts i. 16. 


MATTHEW 


AXVI, 


47 And * while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, 


came, and with him a great multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests and elders of the people. 
48 Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he: hold him fast, 


bo Sarns5.9. 


e Ps. sli: I. b and kissed him. 


or, Comrade. 


Tt is the saine word as in ch. xi. 163 xx. 18; xxii. 12: 


49 And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail, master; 
50 And Jesus said unto him, ¢ ¥ Friend, 


but 


not the same as in John xi. 11; xv. 18, 14, 18. 


his band; it merely announces the ap- 
proach of the hour, of which the Lord 
had so often spoken : but at the utterance 
of the seceud, it seems that they were zz 
sight, and that may be taken literally. 
This expression, 7xto the hands of sinners, 
should be noticed, as an echo of the 
tedeemer’s anguish—it was the contact 
with s?z,—and “death, the wages of sin,— 
which all through His trial pressed heavily 
on His soul. 

47—56.] BETRAYAL AND APPREHEN- 
sion oF Jests. Mark xiv. 43—52. Luke 
xxii. 47—53. John xviii. 2—11. St. Mark’s 
account has evidently been derived from the 
same source originally as St. Matthew’s, but 
both had gained some important additions 
before they were finally committed to writ- 
ing. St. Luke’s is, as before, an abridged 
narrative, but abounding with new cireum- 
stances not related by the others. St. John’s 
account is at first sight very dissimilar from 
either; see text above cited, and notes 
there. It may suffice now to say, that all 
which St. John, vv. 4—9, relates, must have 
happened oa the first approach of the band 
~—and is connected with our “ Rise, let us 
be going.” Some particulars also must 
have happened, which are omitted by ald: 
viz. the rejoining of the eight apostles (not 
alluded to in Luke, ver. A6, as Greswell sup- 
poses), and tlie preparing them for what 
was about to take place. On the other 
hand, John gives a hint that something 
had been passing 7z the garden, by his 
“went forth,” ver. 4. The two first Evan- 
gelists were evidently unaware of any such 
matter as that related by St. John, for they 
(Matt. ver. 49: Mark ver. 45) introduce 
the Kiss by a “forthwith.” 47.] 
Judas is specified as “ ove of the Twelve,” 
probably because the appellation, as con- 
nected with this part of his history, had 
become the usual one—thus we have in 
Luke “he that was called Judas, one of 
the Twelve ”’— fuller still. To the seader, 
this specification is not without meaning, 
though that meaning may not have been 
intended, a great multitude] con- 


sisting of (1) a detachment of the Roman 
cohort which was quartered in the tower 
of Antonia during the feast in case of an 
uproar, called the band, John vv. 3, 12. 
(2) the servants of the council, the same 
as the captaixs of the temple, Luke ver. 
52. (8) Servants and others deputed from 
the high priest to assist, see our ver. 51. 
(4) Possibly, if the words are to be taken 
exactly, (Luke ver. 52), some of the chief 
priests and elders themselves, forward in 
zeal and enmity. There is nothing im- 
probable in this, seeing that we have these 
persons mixing among the multitude and 
stirring them up to demand the crucifixion 
of Jesus afterwards. staves] any 
tumultuary weapons. The intention of the 
chief priests evidently was to produce an 
impression to the effect that a seditious 
plot was to be crushed, and resistance 
might be expected. John mentions also 
lauteris and torches-——to search perhaps in 
the dark paris of the garden, most of 
which would by this time be in the shade. 
48.| gave them a sign ;— when is nob. 
stated. On St. Mark’s addition, “and lead 
him away safely,” see notes there, 49.] 
forthwith—see above on ver. 47. The pur- 
pose of the kiss, supposing it to have taken | 
place after John vy. 4—8, (and it is surely 
out of the question to suppose it to have) 
taken place before, contrary to the plain, 
meaning of John ver. 4,) has been doubted, | 
Yet I think on a review of what had hap: , 
pened, it is very intelligible—not perhaps 
as some have supposed, to shew that Jesus , 
could be approached with safety—but at 
all events as the sign agreed ou with the | 
Roman soldiers, who probably did not per- | 
sonally know Him, and who besides would | 
have had their orders from the city, to | 
take Him whom Judas should kiss, Thus ; 
the kiss would be necessary in the course, 
of their military duty, as their authoriza- 
tion,— notwithstanding the previous decla- 
ration by Jesus of Himself. The word in. 
the original implies, ‘kissed him eagerly,’ - 
with ostentation, as a studied and pre- 
arranged sign. 50.) In Luke we have , 


47—53. ST. 


art thou come ? 
Jesus, 


wherefore 


hands on and took him. 


them which were with Jesus stretched out his hand 
Ps 
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Then 
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same they, and laid 
Ol And, behold, one of 
and 


drew his sword, and struck a servant of the high priest’s, 


and smote off his ear. 52 Then 


z presently give me 


z Oue of these, “now,” or “ presently,” 


some authorities in the former clause, by some in the latter: 


‘Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss ??—whieh sense is involved in 
the text also: that variation shewing per- 
haps that one of the accounts is not from 
an eye-witness. Friend—see ch. xxii. 
12 and note. It is more than doubtful 
whether the words that follow cau pro- 
verly be rendered as a question. More 
ikely do they inean, “ Friend, there needs 
not this shew of attachment: I know 
thine errand,—do thy purpose.” But the 
Bae itself is suppressed. On any un- 
lerstanding of the words, it is an appeal 
to the conseience and heart of Judas, in 
Which sense (see above) it agrees with 
che words spoken in Luke :—see note 
there. The fact that at this period our 
Cord was laid hold of and secured (by hand 
i—not yet Jound) by the band, is impor- 
tant, as interpreting St. Luke’s aecount 
further on. 61. ] The one of them 
vas Peter ;—John ver. 10. Why he was 
hot mentioned, is idle to enquire: one 
supposition only must be avoided—that 
there is any purpose in the omission. It 
‘s absurd to suppose that the mention of 
ais name in a book current only among 
Uhristians, many years after the fact, 
‘ould lead to his apprehension, which did 
ot take place af the time, although he 
vas recognized as the striker in the palace 
of the Illich Priest, John ver. 26. The real 
eason of the non- apprehension was that 
the servant was healed by the Lord. 

This is the first opposition to ‘Thy will be 
Jone.’ St. Luke expresses it, that they saw 
phat would happen—and asked, ‘Lord, 
hall we smite with the sword?’ Then, 
vhile the other (for there were but two 
words in the company) was waiting for 
he reply, the rash Peter, in the very 
pirit ot ch. xvi. 22, sinote with the sword 
ithe weapon of the flesh :—an outbreak 
‘fthe natural man no less noticeable than 
hat more-noticed one which followed be- 
ore morning. All four Evangelists 


O 


eee 









said Jesus unto him, Put 
up again thy sword into his place : 
the sword shall perish with the sword. 
that I cannot 2 now pray to my Father, 
*more than twelve legions of angels 7° 


d for all they that toke d Gen, ix. 6 
3 "Phinkest thou 


and he shall 
2 Kings vi.17. 
Dan. vii. 10, 


should be omitted. The word is read by 


but by none in both. 


agree in this aceount. Luke and John 
are most exact— the latter giving the 
name of the slave,—Malchus. The 
aim was a deadly one, and Peter narrowly 
escaped being one ‘who had committed 
murder tit iis insurrection.’ From Luke, 
ver. 51, we learn that our Lord said “ Suf- 
Jer ye thus far” (on the meaning of which 


see note there), touched the ear, and healed 


it. 52.| thy sword—not iadve, nor 
on my side. his place = “ the sheath,” 
Joln. The sheath is the place fur the 


Christian's sword—“a sword out of its 
sheath is not in its plaee, unless as minis- 
tering to the divine anger,” Bengel; see 
note on Luke xxii. 386. Our Lord does 
not say ‘ Cast away thy sword ;’ only in 
His willing self-sacrifice, and in that king- 
dom which is to be evolved from his work 
of redemption, is the sword altogether out 
of place, for all Kc.] Peculiar to Mat- 
thew. There is no allusion, as Grotius and 
some of the ancients thought, to the Jews 
perishing by the Roman sword: for the 
very persons who were now taking Him 
were Romans. The saying is general— 
and the stress is on take—it was this that 
Peter was doing—‘ taking up the sword’ 
of his own w ill; taking that vengeance 
which belongs to God, inte his own hand. 

shall perish with the sword is a 
command; not merely a future, but an 
imperative future ; a repetition by the 
Lord in this solemn moment of Gen. ix. 6. 
This should be thought of by those well- 
meaning but shallow persons, who seck to 
abolish the punishment of death in Chris- 
tian states. John adds the words 
“the cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?” on which see notes 
there. 53, 54 are peculiar to Matthew. 

53.] The Majesty of our Lord, and 
His Patience, are both shewn here. 
twelve—not perhaps so much from the 
number of the apostles, who were now 
“the eleven,’ but from that of the then 
2 
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ST. MATTHEW. 


x ae 


fisa.lii.7, Se. 54 But how then shall the scriptures be fulfilled, ‘that thus 


ver.24. Luke 
xxiv. 25, 44, 


i it must be? 


55 In that same hour said Jesus to the mul- 


titudes, Are ye come out as against # @ thief with swords 


and staves for to take me ? 
in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me. 


I sat daily with you teaching 
56 But all this 


b was done, that the seriptures of the prophets might be 


fulfilled. Then all the 


disciples forsook him and _ fled. 


57 And they that had laid hold on Jesus led him away to 


Caiaphas the high priest, 
were assembled. 


& render, a robber. 


company, viz. the Lord and the eleven. 
legions—because they were Roman 
soldiers who were taking Him. The com- 
plement of the legion was about 6000 men. 
‘The power implied in thinkest thou thatI 
cannot, shews the entire and continued 
free self-resignation of the Lord through- 
out—and carries on the same truth as He 
expressed Johu x, 18. 54.| how then 
—considering that this is so, that I yolun- 
tarily abstain from invoking such heavenly 
aid,—shall the scriptures be fulfilled, that 
thus it must be, if thou in thy rashness 
usest the help of fleshly weapons ? 
55.| St. Mark begins this with an answered 
—it was an answer to their actions, not 
to their words. St. Luke, here minutely 
accurate, informs us that it was to the 
chief priests and captains of the temple 
and elders, that our Lord said this. 
In his submission to be reckoned 
among the transgressors, our Lord yet 
protests agaiust any suspicion that He 
could act as such. sat (Matt. only) 
to indicate complete quiet and freedom 
from attack. daily— during the week 
past, and perhaps at other similar times. 
sat teaching is the greatest possible 
contrast toa thief and robber. 56. | 
It is doubted whether these words are a con- 
tinuation of our Lord’s speech, or a remark 
inserted by St. Matthew. The use of “ all 
this was (is) done” in this Gospel would 
lead us to the latter conclusion: but when 
we reflect that thus our Lord’s speech 
would lose all its completeness, and that St. 
Mark gives in different words the speech 
gong on to this same purport, we must I 
think decide for the other view. Besides, 
if the remark were St. Matthew’s, we should 
expect some particular citation, as is else- 
where his practice: sce ch. 1. 225 xxi. 4. 
Mark gives it elliptically, “ du?¢ (so literally) 
that the scriptures might be fulfilled.” 
The Passion and Death of Christ were 


where the seribes and the elders 


53 But Peter followed him afar off unto 


b render, is done. 


especially the fulfilment of the Scriptures. 
Tn this they all found their central point. 
Compare his dying words on the Cross,— 
Tt is finished,—with this his assertion. 
On the addition in Luke, see note there. 

Then all] Some of them did not 
flee far. Peter and John went after Him 
to the palace of the High Priest; John, 
ver. 15. On the additional circumstance 
in Mark, ver. 51, see note there. 

57—68.] HrarInG BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 
Mark xiv. 53—65. [Luke xxii. 54, 683— 
65.| John xviii. 24. Previous to this took 
place a hearing before Annas the real 
High Priest (see note on Luke iii. 2), to 
whom the Jews took Jesus first ;—who 
enquired of Him about his disciples and 
his teaching (Jolm vv. 19—23), and then 
(ver. 24) sent Him bound to Caiaphas. 
Only John, who followed, relates this first 
hearing. See notes on John vv. 12—24, 
where this view is maintained. It may 
be sufficient here just to indicate the 
essential differences between that hearing 
and this. On that occasion no witnesses 
were required, for it was merely a private 
unoffieial audienee. Then the High Priest. 
questioned and our Lord replied: whereas _ 
now, under false witness and reproach, 
He (as before Herod) is silent. 

57. Caiaphas the high priest] He was 
High Priest of that year, Annas having 
been deposed, and since then the High 
Priests having been frequently changed by 
the Roman governors. where the’ 
scribes ...] Probably they had assembled | 
by a preconcerted design, expecting their 
prisoner. This was @ meeting of the San- | 
hedrim, but not the regular assembly, 
which condemned him and handed Him 
over to Pilate. That took place iz the | 
morning, Luke xxii. G6—71 (where see. 
note). We have not here the more | 
complete detail of John xviii. 15—19. The | 
palace is one and the same great building, | 


51—G4. 
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Te 


the high priest’s palace, and went in, and sat with the 


servants, to see the end, 


59 Now the chief priests, [@and 


elders,| and all the council, sought false witness agaist 
Jesus, to put him to death ; 6 @ dud fownd none: yeu, though 
Bmany fulse witnesses caine, yel found they noue, At the last 6 Use: 


NXNV.TT go 
Acts vio rs. 


came "two false witnesses, {land said, This [@/e//ow] said, veut xis. is. 
iTam able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in teh. xxvii. a, 


three days. 
him, Answerest thou nothing ? 

2: 5 
witness against thee ? 


And the meh 'priest answered and said unto hin, I 
adjure thee by the hvinge God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 
him, Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, ™f //ere- 1, 


© omitted by many ancient authorities. 


uhy di. 19, 


62 And the Ingh priest arose, and said unto 


what is it which these * fJii.7. 


ch. xxvii, 12, 


‘ ae . 1. 
63 But Jesus held his peace. rsce nev.v.1. 


1 Sam. xiv. 
24, 26. 

m Dan, vil. 13. 
ch. xvi. 27: 
NXiv. BO: 
xxv 31. John 
j.51. Ron, 
Xiv. 10, 

1 Thess, iv. 

Heya, 7. 


6! Jesus saith unto 


@ ead, but found none, even though many false witnesses came. 


© not expressed in the original. 
f rende?, Henceforth. 


in whieh both Annas and Caiaphas lived. 
This is evident from a comparison of the 
narratives of Peter’s denial: see below. 
The cireumstanee of a fire being lighted 
and the servants sitting round it, men- 
tioned by the other three Evangelists, is 
shere omitted. 89. false witness] 
“As they thonght, evidence, but in reality, 
false witness,” Euthymius. But is this 
quite implied? Is it not the intention of 
‘the Evangelist to represent that they 
sought false witness, not that they would 
not take true if they could get it, bat that 
they kuew it was not to be had? 
‘This hearing is altogether omitted in 
Luke, and only the indignities following 
related, vv. 63 —68. 60.] found they 
‘none, i.e. sufficient for the purpose, or 
perhaps, consistent with itself. See note 
on Mark ver. 56. 61.) See ch. xxvii. 
10: the false witness consisted in giving 
that sense to His words, which it appears 
yy ch. xxvii. 63 they Auew they did not 
ear. There is perhaps a trace, in the 
lifferent reports of Matt. and Mark, of the 
liserepancy between the witnesses. There 
seonsiderable difference between the words 
ittributed to Him here, and there. 
Che instance likewise of his zeal for the 
sonour of the temple, which had so lately 
veeurred might tend to perplex the evi- 
lence produced to the contrary. 62.) 
Setter rendered, Dost thou not answer 
vhat it is which these testify against 
hee? i.e. wilt thou give no explanation 


Better, This man, as in ch. xxvii. 47. 


of the words alleged to have been used by 
thee? Onur Lord was silent; for in un- 
swering He must have opened to them the 
meaning of these his words, which was not 
the work of this His hour, nor fitting for 
that audience. 63.] See Levit. v. 1. 

T adjure thee, ‘I put thee under an 
oath,’ the form of which follows. The june- 
tion of the Son of God with the Chrisé must 
not he pressed beyond the meaning which 
Calaphas probably assigned to it—viz. the 
title given to the Messiah from the pur- 
port of the prophecies respecting Him. 
It is however a very different thing when 
our Lord by His answer @ffirms this, and 
invests the words with their fullest mean- 
ing and dignity. 64.] By Thou hast 
said, more may perhaps be implied than by 
St. Mark’s “Zam:? that isa simple asser- 
tion: ¢dhis may refer to the convictions 
and adimiss’ons of Caiaphas (see John xi. 
49). But this is somewhat donbtful. The 
expression is only used here and in ver, 25: 
and there does not appear to be auy refer- 
enee in it, as said to Judas, to any previous 
admission of lis. nevertheless —i. ec. 
‘there shall be a sign of the truth of what 
I say, over and ahore this coufession of 
Mine.’ Henceforth—the glorification 
of Christ is by Himself said to begin with 
his betrayal, see Jolin xiii. 31: from this 
time—from the aceomplishment of this 
trial now proceeding. In what follows, 
the whole process of the trinmph of the 
Lord Jesus even till its end is contained, 
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n Ps. ex. 1. 
Acts vii. 55. 


o 2 Kings xviii. 
7: xix.1. 


p Lev. xxiv. 16. 


q Isa. 1.6: iii. 
3. ch. xxvii. 
30. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVI. 
after shall ye see the Son of man "sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven, 
63 °Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath 
spoken blasphemy ; what farther need have we of wit- 
nesses? behold, now ye have heard his’ blasphemy. 
66 What think ye? They answered and said, ? He is 
euilty of death. 674 Then did they spit in his face, and 
buffeted him ; and others smote him [8 with the palms of 
their hands|, 83 saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
Who is he that smote thee ? 

69 Now Peter sat without in } the palace: and a damsel 
came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of 
Galilee. 7° But he denied before them all, saying, I know 
not what thou sayest. 7! And when he was gone out into 
the porch, another maid saw him, and said unto them that 
were there, This [1 /e//ow] was also with Jesus of Nazareth. 
72 And again he denied with an oath, I do not know the 
man. 7 And after a while came unto him they that stood 
by, and said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of them; 


for thy speech E bewrayeth thee. 
curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man. 
immediately the cock crew. 
the word of Jesus, which said [! unto him], * Before the 


r ver. 34. 


74 Then began he to 
And 
remembered 


7} And Peter 


8 not necessarily implied in the word ; see note, 


h render, the hall. 


i fetter, This man: sce on ver. 61. 
¥ jiterally, maketh thee manifest. 
l omitted by many ancient authorities. 


The shall ye sea is to the council, the re- 
presentatives of the chosen people, so soon 
to be judged by Him to whom all judg- 
ment is committed—the power in contrast 
to his present weakness—sitting—even as 
they now sat to judge Him; and the 
coming in the clouds of heaven (see Dan. 
vil. 37) looks onward to the awful time of 
the end, when every eye shall see Him. 

65.] In Levit. xxi. 10 (see also 
Levit. x. 6) the High Priest is ordered 
not to rend his clothes; but that appears 
to apply only to mourning for the dead. 
In 1 Mace. xi. 71, and in Josephus, B. J. 
ii. 15. 4, we have instances of High Priests 
rending their clothes. On rending the 
clothes at hearing blasphemy, see 2 Kings 
xvii. 37. 66.] Tliis was not a formal 
condemnation, but only a previous vote or 
expression of opinion. That took place in 
the morning, see ch. xxvii. 1, and especially 


Luke xxii. 66—71. 67.] Luke gives 
these indignities, and in the same place as 
here, adding, what indeed might have been 
suspected that it was not the members of 
the Sanhedrim, but tke men who held 
Jesus in custody, who inflicted them on 
Him. The word rendered buffeted 
means to strike with the fist. The 
following verb (smote him) is, generally, 
to strike a flat blow with the back of the 
hand—but also, and probably here, since 
another set of persons are described as do: 
ing it, to strike with a staff. 

69—75.] Our LoRD IS THRICE DE- 
NIED BY PETER. Mark xiv. 66—72 
Luke xxii. 56—62. John xviii. 17, 18 
25—27. This narrative furnishes one of 
the clearest instances of the entire inde- 
pendency of the four Gospels of one an- 
other. In it, they all differ; and, sup- 
posing the denial to have taken place 


ST. 


cock erow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 


thrice, and only thrice, cannot be literally 
may 


harmonized. The following table 


| MATTHEW, MARK. 


Ist | Sitting in the 
denial. hall without, 


Warming 


servant with hi iv-|— goes out into charged — replies, by the other dis- 
ing been w ithJesus'the vestibule —'* W oman, T know ciple. “Art not 
the Galilean. ‘1 cock crows ©] Him not,’ ‘thon also one of 
know notwhatthou!know not, neither ‘this man’s disci- 
sayest.’ understand what ples ?? He saith, 


How Haye: est.’ 





MATTHEW. 


him- 
is self iu the hall be- fire 
charged by a maid jlow,—Ke. as Matt. by the imaid and being 
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And he 


went out, 


serve to shew what the agreements are, 
and what the diflerences :— 


JOMUN, 


| LURE. 


sian by 





Is recognized hy | 
portercss ou! 
introduced 


| 
the 
is recognized the 


*“T am not.’ 





2nd | He has gone out 
denial. into the “poreh— 
‘another maid sees 


(possibly : 





hin. *This man/1, Te 26) sees him them.’ 
[abe was with Jesusjagain, and says, 
lof Naz.” He de-|* This 


nies with an oath,!them.’ 
' Ido not know the again, 





man.’ 


The same maid 
but see male servant) says, warming need 
note, next page, col. 


man is of, He 
He denies 


eat 
Is standing and 


Another (but aj 


‘Thou also art of They said to him, 
Peter said, ‘Art not thou also. 
Man, Fam not. of His disciples?” 
denied, and 
said, ‘am not? 





After a little 
while, the stand- 
ers-by say, ‘Surely 
thou art of them ; 


8rd | 


denial. | As Matt. 


of them: 


trayeth thee”  He/lean.’ 
began to curse and 
toswear: ‘I know 
not the man.’ 








Immediately the 
cock crew, andjthe cock crew, 
Peter remembered, 


he wept bitterly. 


wept. 








On this table I would make the follow- 
jing remarks :—that generally, —(1) sup- 
yposing the four accounts to be entirely 
Pan dspeadent of one another,—we are not 
bound to require accordance, nor would 
there in all probability be any such ac- 
) cordance, za the recognitions of Peter by 
different persons. ‘These may have been 
»many on each occasion of denial, and in- 
/dependent narrators may have fixed on 
) different ones among them. (2) Yo reader, 
| who is not slavishly bound to the inspira- 
tion of the letter, will require that the 
actual words spoken by Peter should in 
each case be identically reported.  Sce 


‘Surely thou art sisted saying, ‘Tru- ‘his kinsman whose 
for thou ly 
for thy dialect be-lart also a Gali-|with Him, for he'says, 


A second time 
and hewas ye tspeaking cock crew. 
Peter remembered, 
&e.—and going out | &e.—and when he ‘the 
thought thereon he! and 


One of the slaves 
of the High-priest, 


After about an} 
hour, another per- 





this ear Peter cut ofl; 
‘Did I not 
is a Galilean.’ )sce thee in the gar- 
Peter said, ‘Man,'den with Hin ?? 
TI know not what Peter then denied 


thou sayest.’ again. 
Pe ban 


Man was 





Immediately while — Immediately the 
'the eock erew, and | 
{ 
Lord turned) 
leoked = on 
Peter, and Peter 
remembered, &c.— 
and going out he 
wept bitterly. 








the admirable remarks of Augustine, cited 
on ch. viii, 25: and remember, that the 
substantive fact of a denial remains thie 
same, whether Z know not what thou say- 
est, I know him not, or I am not, are 
reported to have been Peter’s answer. (3) 
1 do not see that we are obliged to limit 
the narrative to three sentences from 
Peter’s mouth, each expressing a denial, 
and no more. On three oceasions during 
the night he was reeoguized,—on three 
occausious he was a denier of his Lord: 

such a statement may well embrace re - 
iterated expressions of recognition, and 
reiterated and importunate denials, on 


and wept bitterly. 


each occasion. And these remarks being 
taken into account, I premise that all diffi- 
culty is removed from the synopsis above 
given: the only resulting inferences being, 
(a) that the narratives are genuine truthful 
accounts of facts underlying them all: and 
(b) that they are, and must be, absolutely 
aad entirely independent of one another. 

For (1) the four accounts of the FIRST 
denial are remarkably coincident. In all 
four, Peter was in the outer hall, where 
the fire was made (see on ver. 69): a maid 
servant (Mt. Mk. L.),—the maid servant 
who kept the door (John) taxed him (in 
differing words in each, the comparison 
of which is very instruetive) with being a 
disciple of Jesus: in all four he denies, 
again in differing words. I should be dis- 
posed to think this first recognition to 
have been &ué one, and the variations to 
be owing to the independence of the re- 
ports. (2) In the narratives of the SECOND 
denial of our first preliminary remark is well 
exemplified. The same maid (Mk. possi- 
bly: but not necessarily—perhaps, only the 
maiden in the vestibule or porch)—another 
maid (Mt.), another (male) servant (Luke), 
the standers-by generally (John), charged 
him: again, in differing words. It seems 
he had retreated from the fire as if going 
to depart altogether (see note, ver. 69), 
and so attracted the attention both of the 
group at the fire and of the porteress. It 
would appear to me that for some reason, 
Jolin was not so precisely informed of 
the details of this as of the other denials. 
The “going out” (Mt. Mk.) is a super- 
added detail, of which the “standing and 
warming himself” (John) does not seem 
to be possessed. (3) On the THIRD occa- 
sion, the standers-by recognize him as @ 
Galilean (simply, Mk. [txt.], Luke: by 
his dialect, Mt., an interesting additional 
particular),—and a kinsman of Malchus 
crowns the charge hy identifying him in a 
way which might have proved most peril- 
ous, had not Peter immediately with- 
drawn. This third time again, his denials 
are differently reported :—but here, which 
is most interesting, we have in Matt.’s and 
Mark’s “ he began to curse and to swear” a 
very plain intimation, that he spoke xot 
one sentence only, but a suecession of 
vehement denials. 

It will be seen, that for fair comment on 
the fourfold testimony, we must not com- 
mit the mistake of requiring the recogii- 
tions, and the recognizers, in each case, 
to have been ¢dentical in the four. Had 
they been thus identical, in a case of this 
kind, the four accounts must have sprung 
from @ common source, or have been 
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XXVIII. 1 When the morning was: 


corrected to one another: whereas their 
present varieties and coincidences are) 
most valuable as indications of truthful) 
independence. What I wish to impress 
on the minds of my readers is, that in nar- 
ratives which have sprung from such truth- | 
ful independent accounts, they must be’ 
prepared sometimes (as e.g. in the details: 
of the day of the Resurrection) for discre- | 
pancies which, aé our distance, we cannot | 
satisfactorily arrange: now and then we! 
may, as in dhis instance, be able to do 
so with something like verisimilitude :—in’ 
some cases, not at all, But whether we. 
ean thus arrange them or not, being tho- 
roughly persuaded of the holy truthfulness | 
of the Evangelists, and of the divine onid- | 
ance under which they wrote, our faith is. 
in no way shaken by such discrepancies. 
We value them rather, as testimonies to 
independence: and are sure, that if for one 
moment we could be pnt in complete pos- 
session of all the details as they happened, 
each account would find its justitication, 
and the reasons of all the variations would 
appear. And this I firmly believe will one 
day be the case. (See the narrative of 
Peter’s denials ably treated in an article in 
the “Christian Observer” for Feb. 1853.) 
69.] “An oriental house is usually 
built round a quadrangular interior court ; 
into which there is a passage (sometimes 
arched) through the front part of the house, 
closed next the street by a heavy folding 
gate, with a small wicket for single persons, 
kept by a porter. In the text, the interior 
court, often paved or flagged, and open to 
the sky, is the ‘fal,’ where the attendants 
made a fire; and the passage beneath the 
front of the house from the street to 
this court, is the pro-aulion (‘ porch,’ 
Mark xiv. 68), or pylon (‘porch,’ ver. 
71). The place where Jesus stood be- 
fore the High Priest may have been an 
open room or place of audience on the 
ground floor, in the rear or on one side of 
the court ; such rooms open in front, being 
customary.” Robinson, 70.| I know 
not what thou sayest is an indirect form of 
denial, conveying in it absolute ignorance 
of the circumstances alluded to. 
73.| thy speech—Wetstein gives many 
examples of various provincial dialects of 
Hebrew. The Galileans could not pro- 
nounce properly the gutturals, and they 
used “£7 for 8.” 75.| out—viz. 
from the! porch where the second 
and third denial had taken place: the 
motive being, as Chrysostom gives it, 
“that he might not be convicted by his 
tears.” 
Cuap. XXVIII. 1, 2.] JEsts IS LED 


1—9. Sl. Aa PTA: 
come, *all the chief priests and elders of the people took 
counse) against Jesus to put him to death: *and when 
they had bound him, they led him away, and ? delivered 
him to Pontius Pilate the @overnor. 

3e¢Then Judas, which had betrayed him, when he saw 
that he was condemned, repented himself} and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and 
elders, ‘saving, L have sinned in that [T have betrayed 
[™ ¢de] innocent blood. And they said, What is that to 
us? see thou to that. ® And he east down the pieces of 
silver in the temple, 4and departed, and went and hanged 
himself. © And the ehief priests took the silver pieces, 
and said, It is not lawful for to put them imto the ® /rea- 
sury, because it is the price of blood. 7 And they took 
counsel, and bought with them the potter’s field, to bury 
strangers in. > Wherefore that field was called, * The field 
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a Ps. ii. 2. 


beh. xx. 19, 
Acts iii, 18. 


ech. xxvi. lf, 
15. 


d 2 Sain. xvii. 
25. see Acts 
i. 13. 


e Acts 1.19. 


of blood, unto this day. ® Then was fulfilled that which 


M omit. 


AWAY TO PinaTe. Mark xiv. 1. Luke 
xxii. 66 (Who probably combines with this 
morning meeting of the Sanhedrim some 
things that took place at their early assem- 
bly), xxiii, 1. John xviii. 28. The object 
of this taking counsel, was so as (so lite- 
rally) to put him to death,—i.e. to con- 
Jemn Him formally to death, and devise 
the best means for the aecomplishment of 
she sentence. 2.| Pontius Pilate the 
governor, see note on Luke iii. 1 ;—and on 
the reason of their taking Him to Pilate, 
mn John xvii. 31. Pilate ordinarily re- 
sided at Ceesarea; but during the feast, in 
Jerusalem. 

} 8—10.] Remorse AND SUICIDE OF 
Jcupas. Peenliar to Matthew. his inei- 
‘lent does not throw mneh light on the 
notives of Judas. One thing we learn for 
sertain—that our Lord’s being condemned, 
vhich he interred from Ilis being handed 
ver to the Roman governor, eorked in 
tim remorse, and that suicide was the con- 
requence. Whether this condemnation was 
xpected by him or not, does not here 
ippear ; nor have we any means of ascer- 
aining, except from the former sayings of 
var Lord respecting him. I eannot (see 
note on ch. xxvi. 11) believe that his in- 
ent was other than sordid gain, to be 
achieved by the darkest treachery. To 
suppose that the condemnation took him 
y surprise, seems to me to be incon- 
istent with the spirit ot his own confes- 
ion, ver. 4. There I have betrayed the 
nnocent blood expresses his acf—his ae- 


better, the sacred treasury (Corbanan, see Mark vii. 11). 


complished purpose. The bitter feeling in 
him now is expressed by I have sinned, ot’ 
which he is vividly and dreadfully conscious, 
now that the result has been attained. 
Observe it was the thirty pieces of silver 
which he brought back—elearly the price 
of the Lord’s betrayal,—not earnest-money 
merely ;—for by this time, nay when he 
delivered his Prisoner at the house of 
Aunas, he would have in that case received 
the vest. 5.] in the temple—i.e. in 
the holy place, where the priests only 
might enter, We must conceive him as 
speaking to them without, and throwing 
the money into the temple. hanged (or 
strangled) himself] On the account given 
Acts i. 18, see note on that place. Another 
account of the end of Judas was current, 
which I have cited there. 6.) They 
said this probably by analogy from Deut. 
xxii. 18. the price (given for shed- 
ding) of blood; the wages of a murderer. 
7. the potter’s field] the field of some well- 
known potter—purchased at so small a 
price probably from having been rendered 
useless for tillage by excavations for clay : 
see note on Acts i, 19. strangers | 
not Gentiles, but stranger Jews who came 
up to the feasts. 8.| The field of blood 
—Aceldama. See Acts i. 19. unto 
this day | This expression shews that a con- 
siderable time had elapsed since the event, 
before St. Matthew’s Gospel was published. 

9.] The citation is not from Jere- 
miah (see ref.), and is probably qnoted 
from memory and unprecisely ; we have 
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f Zecw. xi. 12, 
13, 


g 1 Tim. vi. 13. 


h ch, xxvi. 63. 


ch, xxvi. 62, 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVIT 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, ‘And they 
took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that war 
© ralued, whom they of the children of Israel did ° radue , 
10 and gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lore 
P appointed me. | 

11 And Jesus stood before the governor: and the go. 
vernor asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? 
And Jesus said unto him, %Thou sayest. 1 And wher 
he was accused of the chief priests and elders, »he an- 
swered nothing. 4/8 Then said Pilate unto him, ' Heares¢ 
thou not how many things they witness against thee! 
14 And he answered him to never a word; msomuch that 
the governor marvelled greatly. 1 Now (at that feast the 
governor was wont to release unto the people a prisoner. 
whom they would. 16 And they had then a_ notable 
prisoner, called Barabbas. 1 Therefore when they were 


© render in both cases, set a price on. 
P render, commanded, for perspicuity. 


4 render, at the feast-time. 


similar instances in two places in the 
apology of Stephen, Acts vii. 4, 16,—and 
in Mark ii. 26. Various means of evading 
this have been resorted to, which are not 
worth recounting. Jer. xviii. 1, 2, or per- 
haps Jer. xxxii, 6—12, may have given 
rise to it: or it may have arisen from a 
Jewish idea [see Wordsworth here], “that 
Zechariah had the spirit of Jeremiah.” 
The quotation here is very different from 
the Septuagint,—and not much more like 
the Hebrew. I put it to any faithful 
Christian to say, whether of the two pre- 
sents the greater obstacle to his faith, the 
solution given above, or that given by a 
commentator of our own day, that the 
name of one prophet is here substituted for 
that of another, to teach us not to regard 
the prophets as the authors of their pro- 
phecies, but to trace them to divine Inspi- 
ration. 

11—14.] He Is EXAMINED BY PILATE. 
Mark xv. 2—5. Luke xxiii. 2—5. John 
xviii. 29 —38. Our narrative of the hearing 
before Pilate is the least circumstantial of 
the four—having however two remarkable 
additional particulars, vv. 19 and 2b. 
John is the fullest in giving the words of 
our Lord. Compare the notes there. 

11.] Before this Pilate had come 
out and demanded the cause of his being 
delivered up; the Jews not entering the 
Prietorium. The primary aceusation 
against Him seems to have been that He 


said that He was Christ a King. This is 
presupposed in the enquiry of this verse 

Thou sayest is not to be renderec 
as a doubtful answer—much less with 
Theophylact, as meaning, ‘ Thou sayest at 
not LT? butas a strong affirmative. See 
above on eh. xxvi. 64. 12—14.] Thi: 
part of the narrative occurs only in Mark 
besides, but is explained by Luke ver 5 
The charges were, of exciting the people 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. On the men. 
tion of Galilee, Pilate sent Him to Herod 
Luke, vv. 6—12. 

16—28.] BARABBAS PREFERRED TC 
Him. HE IS DELIVERED TO BE CRUCI 
FIED. Mark xv. 6—15. Luke xxiii. 17 —26. 
John xviii. 89, 40. In the substance of this 
account the Four are in remarkable agree 
ment. St. John gives merely a eompen. 
dium, uniting in one these three attempts 
of Pilate to liberate Jesus, and omitting any 
definite statement of the fact of Barabbas 
being liberated, and Jesus delivered t¢ 
them. 15. at that feast] literally 
feast by feast; i.e. at every feast. The 
name Bar-abbas, ‘son of his father,’ wa: 
not an uncommon one. It does not appeal 
why this man was w#ofable. The mur: 
derers in the insurrection in which _ he 
was involved were many (Mark ver. 7) 

17.] In St. John’s narrative, the sug: 
gestion of liberating Barabbas seems 
come fron the Jews themselves; but nol 
necessarily so: he may only be giving, a‘ 


{0—26. oT, MATTIE: 


rathered together, Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye 
you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is 
'8 Por he knew that for envy they had 
Y When he was set down on the judement 
‘eat, his wife sent unto him, to 
Jo with that just man: for T have suffered many things 
his day m a dream because of him. 
priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should 
isk Barabbas, and destroy Jesus.  *! The an- 
swered and said unto them, Whether of the twain will ye 
chat I release unto you ? They said, Barabhbas. =? Pilate 
saith unto them, What shall I do then with Jesns which is 


that I release unto 
called Christ ? 
Jelivered him, 


saving’, Have thou nothing 


governor 


“Uk But the chief 
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k Acts iii. Th. 


salled Christ ? They all say, 
srneified. 
he done ? 
de erucified. 


[Tunto him], Let him be 
*3 And the governor said, Why, what evil hath 
But they eried out the more, saying, Let him 
=! When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, 


he 1 took 1 Deut. xxi. 6. 


water, and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 


Lam innocent of the blood of this [8 just] person : sce ye 


to it. 


blood [¢ be] on us, and on our ehildyen. 


| T omit. 


*5 Then answered all the people, and said, ™ His 1. 


m Dent. xix. 

lo. Josh. fi. 
2 Sam. i. 
16. 1 Kings 
11.32. Acts 
v. 28, 


76 Then released 


8 omitted by several ancient authorities. 


not expressed in the original : it may be, [is | : 


defore, a general report of what passed. 
The when they were gathered together 
seems to imply that a great crowd had 
zolleeted outside the Praetorium while the 
trial was going on. It is possible 
that the addition, which is called Christ, 
which Pilate could hardly have heard 
from the Jews, may have been familiar to 
aim by his wife’s mention of Jesus. See 
oelow. 18.} The whole narrative 
presupposes what this verse and the next 
listinetly assert, that Pilate was before 
acquainted with the acts and character of 
Jesus. 19.] The judgment seat was 
na place called in Hebrew Gabbatha, the 
Pavement—John xix.18, where lowever Pi- 
vate is not related to have gone thither, till 
ifter the seourging and mocking of the sol- 
liers. But he may have sat there when he 
same out in some of his previous interviews 
with the Jews. his wife] It had beeome 
the custom in Augustus’s time for the gover- 
qors of Provinces to take their wives with 
them abroad ; under Tiberius, Cweina at- 
cempted to pass a law forbidding it, but 
vas vehemently opposed (by Drusus amoug 
others) and put down. We know nothing 


more of this woman than is here related. 
Tradition gives her the name of Procla, or 
Claudia Procula. In the apoeryphal gospel 
of Nicodemus, ec.2, we read that Pilate called 
the Jews and said to them, “ Ye srow how 
that my wife is a worshipper of God, and 
is rather of your religion than mine. 
They say unto him, Yea, we know it.” 
that just man is a term which 
shews that she knew the character for 
purity and sanctity which Jesus had. In the 
gospel of Nicodemus, the Jews are made to 
reply, “Did we not tell thee that he is a 
magician? behold, he hath sent a drean- 
token to thy wife.” 20.] So St. Mark 
also. St. Luke and St. John merely give, 
that they all cried ont, Ke. The exciting 
of the erowd seems to have taken place 
while Pilate was receiving the message 
from his wife. 21.| answered, not 
necessarily to the incitements of the San- 
hedrists which he overheard, but rather to 
the state of confusion and indecision which 
prevailed. 22.| They chose eruei- 
tixion as the ordinary Roman punishment 
for sedition, and heeause of their hate to 


Jesus. 24.) The washing of the 
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he Barabbas unto them: and when he had scourged Jesus: 
he delivered him to be erucified. : 

n Isa. liii, 5. 27 'Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus intc 


the "common hall, and 
of soldiers. 
scarlet robe. 


o Pa. Ixix. 19. 


gathered unto him the whole banc 
28 And they stripped him, and put on him ¢ 
290 And when they had platted a crown of 


thorns, they put it upon his head, and a reed in his right 


Isa. liii. 3. 
hand : 
pisalé him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews. 
ch. xxvi. 67. P 
q Isa, lili. 7. 
r Num. xv. 


and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked 


30 And ? they spit 


upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on the head, 
31 And after that they had mocked him, they took the 


je ikines robe off from him, and put his own raiment on him, dand 


xxi. 13, Acts 


vil-58, Heb. led him away to crucify him. 


sill, 12. 


82T And as they came out, 


¥ Jiterally, the preetorium. 


hands, to betoken innocence from blood- 
guiltiness, is prescribed Deut. xxi. 6—9, 
und Pilate uses it here as intelligible to 
the Jews. 25.| blood here has been 
supposed to mean the punishment of blood: 
but more probably there is a mach wider 
reference—as the adherence of blood to 
the hands of a murderer is an idea not 
bearing any necessary reference to punish- 
ment, only to guilt. 26.) The 
custom of scourging before execution was 
general among the Romans. After the 
scourging, John xix. 1—16, Pilate made a 
last attempt to liberate Jesus—which 
answers to “ZI will chastise him and let 
him go,” Luke, ver. 16. delivered 
him—to the Roman soldiers, whose office 
the execution would be. 

27—30.] JESUS MOCKED BY THE SOL- 
piers. Mark xv. 16—19 (omitted in 
Luke). John xix. 1—3. The assertion 
“delivered him to be crucified” in ver. 26 
is not strictly in its place there. Before 
that, the ecntents of this passage come in, 
and the last attempt of Pilate to liberate 
Him. 27. the common hall] literally, 
the pretorium. The residence of the Ro- 
man governor was the former palace of 
Herod, in the upper city. the whole 
band] The band is the cohort—the tenth 
part of a legion. The term the whole is 
of course not to be pressed. unto him 
—to make sport with Him. This happened 
in the guard-room of the cohort: and the 
narrative of it we may well believe may 
have come from the centurion or others 
(see ver. 54), who were afterwards deeply 
impressed at the crucifixion. 28. | 
Possibly the mantle in which He had been 
sent back from Herod—see note on Luke, 
ver. 11: or perhaps one of the ordinary 


soldiers’ cloaks. 29.] It does not ap- 
pear whether the purpose of the crown was 
to wound, or simply for mockery—and 
equally uncertain is it, of what kind of 
thorns it was composed. The acanthus, 
with its large succulent leaves, is singularly 
unfit for such a purpose: as is the plant 
with very long sharp thorns commonly 
known as spixa Christi, being a brittle 
acacia (robinia),—and the very length of 
the thorns, which would meet in the 
middle if it were bent into a wreath, pre- 
cluding it. Some jleri/e shrub or plant 
must be understood—possibly some variety 
of the cactus or prickly pear. ‘ Hassel- 
quist, a Swedish naturalist, supposes a 
very common plant, xaba or nubka of 
the Arabs, with many small and_ sharp 
spines; soft, round, and pliant branches; 
leaves much resembling ivy, of a very deep 
green, as if in designed mockery of a vie- 
tor’s wreath.’ Travels, 288. 1766 (cited by 
F. M.). a reed—for a sceptre. 
30.) Here follows the exhibition of Jesus 
by Pilate, and his last attempt to release 
him, John xix. 4—16. 

$1—34.] HE Is LED TO CRUCIFIXION. 
Mark xy. 20—23. Luke xsiii. 26— 
John xix. 16,17. The four accounts are 
still essentially and remarkably distinct. 
St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s are from the 
same source, but varied in expression, and 
in detail; St. Luke’s and St. John’s stand 
each alone; St. Luke’s being the fullest, and 
giving us the deeply interesting address to 


the daughters of Jerusalem. 31.] Pecu- 
liar to Matt. and Mark. led him 
away] or owf, as in Mark. Executions 


usually took place without the camp, see 
Nun. xv. 35, or city, 1 Kings xxi, 13, 
Acts vii. 58, Heb. xiii. 11—18. Grotius 


7—s Say 


hey found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name : 


eompelled to bear Ins cross. 
ome unto a place 
fia skull, 
yith wall : 


ink, 85 And they erucified him, 
hents, casting lots [{ W dha il mighl 


poken by the prophet, They purted my 
wd upon my vesture did they cast tots}. 
watched him. there ; 


they 


V the word is the same as in Matt. v. 


iowh 


lings examples to shew that the same was 
e custom of the Romans, 32. | 
treviously, Jesus had borre his own cross : 
yhn, ver. 17. We have no data to ascer- 
in any further particulars about this 
nion of Cyrene. The only assumption 
jaich we are perhaps justitied in making, 
that he was afterwards known in the 
om as a convert: see note on Mark, 
21. He was coming from the coun- 
My, Mark, ibid.; Luke, ver. 26. Meyer 
jeeests to account for the selection of 
e out of the multitude present, that pos- 
ply he was a slave; the indignity of the 
Irviee to be rendered preventing their 
‘king any other person. 33.] Gol- 
tha, a skull: the name is by Jerome, 
d generally, explained from its being 
'e usual place of executions, and aCe: 
7 with shulls—not however nubaried, 
shich was not allowed. This last con- 
‘eration raises an objection to the ex- 
anation,—and as the name does not 
[port a place of skulls, but @ place of a 
wl or simply a skull (Luke), many 
‘derstand it as applying to the shape 
‘the hill or rock. But neither does this 
em satisfactory, as we have no analogy 
) guide us, and no such hill or rock is 
sown to have existed. As regards 
2 situation, we await some evidence 
uich may decide between the conthcting 
sims of the commonly-received site of 
tlvary and the Holy Sepulchre, and that 
theld by Mr. Ferguson, who holds that 
+, Dome of the Rock, usually known as 
2s Mosque of Omar, is in reality the spot 
¢onr Lord’s entombment. See his Arti- 
« “Jerusalem” in Dr. Sinith’s Bibheal 
ctionary: and on the other side, Wil- 
Tins’ s Holy City, and Stanley’s Sinat and 
‘lestine, edn. 8, p. 159 1% 34.] It 
s enstomary to give a stupefying drink 
feriminals on thei ar way to execution ; 
€ which our Lord would not partake, 
Wing shewn by tasting it, that he was 


t 


3b sthey gave him vinegar to drink mingled 
and when he had tasted thereof, 
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him they 


33 And when they were 


called Goleotha, that is to say, a place 


Ss Vas linet ty 
see Ver. bs, 


he would not 
and parted his ear- 
be fulfilled which was tvs. xsii rs. 
garments anouy then, 
And. sitting 


37 and set up over his 


see note there, W ooinit, 


aware of its purpose. Tn St. Mark's 
aceount it is eeive mingled with myrrh” 
—and though wiaeand eizegar might mean 
the same thing, wmyrrk and galé cannot. 
We may observe here (and if the remark 
be apphed with caution and reverence, it 
isa most useful one), how St. Matt. often 
adopts in his narrative (le very words of 
prophecy, where one or more of the other 
Evangelists give the matter of fact detail ; 
see above on ch. xxvi. 15, and compare 
with this verse, Ps. Ixix. 21. 

35—38.| He Is cRUCIFIED, Mark xv. 
94—28, Luke xxiii. 382— 34, 38. Jolm xix. 
18—24. The four accounts are distinet 
from one another, and independent of any 
one source in common, 35. they 
crucified him} The cross was an upright 
pale or beam, intersected by a transverse 
one at right angles, generally in’ the 
shape of a T. In this ease, from the ‘title’ 
being placed ocer the Head, the upright 
beam probably projected above the hori- 
zontal one, as usually represented Te 





To this cross, the criminal, being stripped 
of his clothes, was fixed by ne ale driven 
through the hands and (not always, nor 
perhaps generally, though certainly not 
seldom — see note at Luke xxiv. 89) through 
the feet, separate or united. The body 
was not supported by the nails, but by a 
piece of wood which passed between the 
legs. On the rest of the verse, see notes 
on John. The words omitted in the text 
as not found in auy ef the ancient 
manuscripts, are clearly interpolated trom 
John, ver. 24, with just the phrase which 
was spoken by the prophet assimilated 
to St. Matthew’s usual form of citation, 

86.) watched him—this was usual, 
to prevent the friends taking crucified 
persons oan There were four soldiers, 
John, ver. 23; a centurion and three others. 

37. St. Matthew finishes relating 
what the soldiers did, and then goes lack 
to the course of the narrative. The ‘title’ 
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v Isa. lili. 12. 


w Ps. erie 7: 
cix. 

x ch. xxvi. 61. 
John ii. 19. 


y ch, xxvi. 63. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVIT 


head his accusation written, This is Jesus the King of the 
Jews. °98*Then were there two thieves crucified with 
him, one on the right hand, and another on the left 
39 And * they that See by reviled him, wagging thei’ 
heads, # and saying, * Thou that destroyest the temple 
and buildest it in three days, save thyself. Y If thou b. 
the Son of God, come down from the cross. # Likewisi 
also the chief priests mocking him, with the scribes anc 
elders, said, 42 He saved others; himself he cannot s save 


x If he be the King of Israel, let him now come down frow 


z Ps. xxii. 8. 


God ; 


he said, I am the Son of God. 
were crucified with him, cast the same in his teeth. 
from the sixth hour there was darkness over 


a Amos viii. 9. 


the cross, and we will believe him. 
let him deliver him now, if he will have him: fo 


432 He trusted u 


4t y The thieves also, whiei 
45 4 Now 
all the 2 lan 


X most ancient copies read, We is King’ of Israel. 
Y render, In like manner did the” thieves also revile him, whiel 


were cr cee with hin. 
Z render, earth. 


appears to have been written by Pilate 
(see John, ver. 19) and sent to be affixed 
on the cross. It is not known whether 
the affixing of this title was customary. 
In Dio Cassius and others, we read of such 
a title being hung round the neck of a 
criminal on his way to exeeution. On the 
difference in the four Gospels as to the 
words of the inscription itself, it is hardly 
worth while to comment, exeept to re- 
mark, that the advoeates for the verbal 
and literal exactness of each gospel may 
here find an wxdoubted example of the 
absurdity of their view, which may serve 
to guide them in less plain and obvious 
eases. (See this further noticed in the 
Introduction.) A tille was written, con- 
taining certain words ; not four titles, all 
different, but one, differing probably from 
all of these four, but certainly from three 
of them. Let us bear this in mind, when 
the narratives of words spoken, or events, 
differ in a similar manner. Respecting 
the title, see further on John, vv. 20--22 

38.] Then, i.e. after the crucifixion 
of Jesus was accomplished. These thieves 
were led out with Jesus, and crucitied, 
perhaps by the same soldiers, or perhaps, 
from ver. 36, by another band. 


39—44.] HE Is MOCKED ON THE CROSS. 
Mark xv. 29—32. Luke xxiii. 35—37, 


389—413. Our narrative and that of St. Mark 
are from a conimon source. St. Luke’s is 
wholly distinct. The whole of these in- 


dignities are omitted by St. John. 
39. they that passed by] These word 
say nothing as to its being a working-dag 
or as to the situation of the spot. J 
matter of so much public interest woul 
be sure to attract a crowd, among whor 
we find, ver. 41, the chief priests, scribes 
and elders. These passers-by were th 
multitude going in and out of the cits 
some coning to see, others returning. 
wagging their heads] see Ps. xxii.7. Th 
first reproach refers to eh. xxvi. 61; th 
second to the same, ver. 64. 42. 
St. Luke gives, more exactly, the secon 
reproach in this verse as proceeding Sro 
the soldiers. 43.] This is omitted-b 
St. Mark and St. Luke. 44.] Neithe 
St. Matt. nor St. Mark is in possession € 
the more particular account given by SI 
Luke, vv. 39—48, where see “notes, Fe 
the other incident which happened at. thi 
time, see John, vv. 23— 27, and notes. 
15—50.] SUPERNATURAL DARKNES! 
Last WorDs, AND DEATH OF JESUS 
Mark xv. 33—37. Luke xxiii. 44—4 
John xix. 28—30. The three account 
are here and there very closely allied 
Matthew and Mark almost verbally. Luk 
only, however, contains the words whic 
the Lord uttered before He expired,- 
omits the incident which takes up ov 
vv. 46—49, and inserts here the rendin 
of the veil. John is entirely distine 
45.] According to Mark, ver. 2: 


38—A5. ho be 


mto the ninth hour. 
reried with a loud voice, 


MATTIEW. 


SUVING, 


9 


~ 


O7 


46 And about the ninth hour » Jesus » Heb. v.7. 


hh, Kh, lama sabach- 


hani? that is to say, © My God, my God, why » hast thou ¢?ssasiia. 


orsiken me? 47 Some of them 
hey heard that, said, 
traightway 


one of them ran, 


This man calleth for Ilias, 


that stood there, when 
3° And 


anid’: took a-e pin rg sinned 8 Petos- 2 


Wed it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave hin 


& better, cried out, 
ame word as in Mark xy. 


or even, “cried 
8: Luke ix. 38: 
b Viterally, didst thou forsake me, 


i was the third hour when they crucified 
fim. If so, We had been on the cross 
hree hours, which ¢v pri? would answer 
o about the same space of time in our 
ay—i.e. from 9—12 4.0. On the diffi- 
ulty presented by St. Jolin’s declaration 
h. xix. 1 £, see notes there and on Mark. 
darkness—this was xo eclipse of 

he suv, for it was full moon at the time— 
or any partial obscuration of the sun 
uch as sometimes takes place before an 
arthquake—for it is clear that no earth- 
uake in the ordinary sense of the word 
s here intended. Those whose belief leads 
hem to reflect WHO was then suffering, 
vill have no diffienlty in aceounting for 
ese signs of sympathy in Nature, nor in 

peing their applicability. The consent, in 
e same words, of all three Evangelists, 

aust silence all question as to the universal 
elief of this darkness as a fact; and the 
rly Fathers appeal to the testimony of 

jrofane authors for its truth. The omis- 
on of it in St. John’s Gospel is of no 
gore weight than the numerous other in- 
vances of such omission. See Amos viii. 
', 10. over all the earth| The 
wzme word in the original ts rendered 
perth 3 in Luke, but dazd here and in Mark. 
jhis would seem to be pure eaprice on the 
jart of our translators; and might imis- 
yad. Whether these words are to be taken 
aall their strictness is doubtful. Of course, 
wer the whole globe the darkness would not 
2 supernatural—as it would be night vefi- 
uly over half of it, The question is, are 
je to understand that part of it over which 
were was day? ILbelieve we are; but 
te no strong objection to any limitation, 
covided the fact itself, as happening at 
erusalem, is distinctly recognized, ‘This 
st is matter of testimony, and the three 
vangelists are pledged to its truth: the 
sesent words hardly stand on the same 
vound, not being matter of festimony 
roperly so called. 46.] See Ps, xxi. 
| The words are Chaldee, and not 
Jebrew. Our Lord spoke them in the 


> 


mightily,” o# “shouted forth.’ it is the 


in which two places only it occurs. 


ordinary dialect, not in that of the saered 
text itself. The weightiest question is, 
In what sense did Le use them? Mis 
inner consciousness of union with God 
must have been complete and indestrue- 
tible—but, hike His higher and holy will, 
liable to be obscured by human weakness 
and pain, which at this time was at its 
very highest. We must however tike 
eare not to aseribe all his suffering to 
bodily pain, however crucl: his soul was 
in immediate contact with and prospect 
of death—the wages of siz, which He had 
taken on Him, but never committed —and 
the conflict at Gethsemane was renewed. 
‘He himself) as the Berlenberg Bible re- 
marks (Stier), ‘beeomes the expositor of 
the darkness, and shews what it imports.’ 
In the words however, ‘ J/y God ’—there 
speaks the same union with the divine Will, 
and abiding in the everlasting covenant pur- 
pose, as in “those, ‘Not my will, but thine.’ 
These are the only words on the Cross 
related by St. Matt. and St. Mark—and they 
are related by none besides. 47.] This 
was not said by the Rowen soldiers, 
who could know nothing of Elias; nor 
was it a misunderstanding of the Jewish 
spectators, who must have well under- 
stood the import of Eli, nor again was it 
said in any apprehension, from the super- 
natural darkness, that Elias might really 
come; but it was replied in trfended 
mockery, as the contemptuous This man, 
—‘this one among the three,’—clearly 
indicates. This is one of the cases 
where those who advocate an original 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew are obliged 
to suppose that the Greek translator has 
retained the original words, in order to 
make the reason of the reply clear. 
48.) This was on account of the words 
‘I thirst, uttered by our Lord: see John, 
ver. 28. St. Mark’s aceount is somewhat 
different: there the same person gives the 
vinegar and utters the seotf which follows. 
This is quite intelligible—contempt min- 
gled with pity would doubtless find a type 
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to drink. 


Elias will come to save him. 
again with a loud voice, yielded up °¢ the ghost. | 
behold, ® the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the 
vis: is% top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the rocks 


e Exod. xxvi. 
31. 2Chron. 
iii,14. Heb. 


8: 


ST. MATTHEW. 


XXVIE 


49 The rest said, Let be, let us see whethe) 


59 Jesus, when he had eriec 


51 And) 


© render, his spirit. 


among the bystanders. There is no need for 
assuming that the soldiers offering vinegar 
in Luke, ver. 37, is the same incident as 
this. Sinee then, the bodily state of the 
Redeemer had greatly ehanged: and what 
was then offered in mockery, might well 
be now asked for in the agony of death, 
and received when presented. I would 
not however absolutely deny that St. Luke 
may be giving a less precise detail; 
and may represent this incident by his 
ver. 37. The vinegar is the posca, sour 
wine, or vinegar and water, the ordinary 
drink of the Roman soldiers. On the other 
particulars, see notes on John. 49. ] 
If we take our account as the strictly 
precise one, the vest—in moekery—call 
upon this person to desist, and wait for 
Elias to come and save Him: if that of 
St. Mark, the giver of the drink calls upon 
the rest (also in mockery) to let this 
suflice, or to let kim (the giver) alone, 
and wait, &e. The former seems more 
probable. 50.] It has been doubted 
whether it is finished of John (ver. 30), 
and Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit of Luke (ver. 46), are to be 
identified with this crying out, or to be 
taken as distinct from it. But a nearer 
examination of the case will set the doubt 
at rest. The “delivered up’’ of John (ib.) 
implies the speech in Luke; which accord- 
ingly was that uttered in this lowd voice. 
“ Tt is finished” was said before ; see notes 
on John. 

51—56.] SIGNS FOLLOWING HIS DEATH. 
Mark xv. 38—41, Unke xxiii. 47—419. The 
three narratives are essentially distinct. 
That ot St. Luke is more general—giving 
only the sexse of the centurion’s words— 
twice using the indefinite “a/Z”?—and 
not speeifying the women. The whole is 
omitted by St. John. 51.] The behold 
gives solemnity. This was the ¢zner 
veil, screening off the holy of holies from 
the holy place, Exod. xxvi. 33: Heb. ix. 
2,3. This eireumstanee has given rise to 
much incredulous comment, and that even 
from men like Schleiermacher. A right 
and deep view ot the O. T. symbolism 
is required to furnish the key to it; and 
for this we look in vain among those who 





set aside that symbolism entirely. 
That was now accomplished, which was 
the one and great antitype of all those 
sacrifices offered in the holy place, in ordei 
to gain, as on the great day of atonement 
(for that day may be taken as the repre- 
sentation of their intent), entrance inte 
the holiest place,—the typical presence of 
God. What those sacrifices (ceremonially) 
procured for the Jews (the type of God’s 
universal Church) through their High 
Priest, was now (really) proeured for all 
men by the saerifice of Him, who was 
at once the victim and the High Priest. 
When the objectors assert that no use 
is made of this event in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, they surely eannot have 
remembered, or not have deeply con- 
sidered, Heb. x. 19—21. Besides, sup- 
pose it kad been referred to plainly and 
by name—what would then have been 
said? Clearly, that ¢his mention was a 
later insertion to justify that reference. 
And almost this latter, Strauss, recog- 
nizing the allusion in Heb., actually does. 
Schleiermacher also asks, how could the 
event be known, seeing none but priests 
could lave witnessed it, and they would 
not be likely to betray it? To say no- 
thing of the almost certain spread of the 
rumour, has he forgotten that (Acts vi. 7) 
“a great company of the priests were 
obedient unto the faith ??? Neander, who 
gives this last consideration its weight 
(but only as a possibility, that some priests 
may have become converts, and apparently 
without reference to the above facet), has 
an unworthy and shuffling note (L. J. 
p- 757), ending by quoting two  testi- 
monies, one apocryphal, the other rabbi- 
nical, from which he coneludes that ‘ some 
matter of fact lies at the foundation’ of 
this (aceording to him) mythical adjunct. 
the earth did quake—not an ordi- 
nary earthquake, but conneeted with the 
two next clauses, and finding in them its 
explanation and justification. the 
rocks rent] It would not be right alto- 
gether to reject the testimonies of tra- 
vellers to the fact of extraordinary rents 
and fissures in the rocks near the spot. 
Of course those who know no other proof 
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rent ; 
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Sand the graves were opened ; 
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Tand many bodies {ss xvii. 


of the saints which slept arose, *3 and @ came oul of the 


craves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, 


aid appeared unto many. 
ind they that were with him, 


ot 8 Now when the centurion, 
watehing: 


g ver. 36. 


Jesus, saw the 


earthquake, and those things thi at were done, ee feared 


vreatly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God. 


many 


lowed Jesus trom Galilee, ministering unto him : 


which was Mary Magdalene, 


women were there beholding 


and 


> And 


afar ofl, ™ wich i ee 


66 among: 
Mary the mother of 


James and Joses, and the mother of ¢ Zededee’s children. 


d yender, they fame out: 
© sender, the sons of Zebedee, 


of the historical truth of the event, will 
iot be likely to take this as one; but to us, 
who are firmly convinced of it, every such 
race, provided it he soberly and honestly 
ascertained, is full of interest. 52, 
33.) The whole transaction was suwper- 
vatural and symbolic: no other inter- 
oretation of it will satisfy even ordinary 
sommon sense. Was the earthquake a 
nere coincidence? This not even those 
assert, who deny all symbolism in the 
matter, Was it a mere sign of divine 
erath at what was done—a mere prodigy, 
‘ike those at the death of Caesar? Surely 
no Christian believer ean think this. Then 
what was it? What but the opening of 
‘he tombs—the symbolic declaration, that 
‘he Death which had happened had broken 
‘he bands of death for ever? These fol- 
bwing clauses, which have no mythical 
ior apocryphal eharacter, require only this 
iIxplanation to be fully understood. The 
‘raves were opened at the moment of 
he death of the Lord; but inasmuch as 
Te is the firstfruits from the dead— 
he Resurrection and the Life—the bodies 
f the saints in them did not arise till 
Te rose, and having appeared to many 
fter his resurrection,—possibly during 
ae forty days,—went up with Him into 
fis glory. Moses and Elias, who were 
efore in glory, were not from the dead, 
roperly speaking: see note on eh. xvii. 1. 

arose is the resulé—not the cmme- 

tate accompaniment, of the opening of 

je tombs, It is to prevent this being 

apposed, that the qualification after his 

‘surrection is added. 54, | the earth- 

dake and those things that were done is 

ipresented by “that he so gave up the 
tost,” Mark. Does the latter of these 

ok as if compiled from the former? The 

reumstanees of our vv. 51 — 58, except the 

¥o1. I. 


the gender is masculine, whereas bodies ry neuter, 


rending of the veil, are not in the posses- 
sion of St. Mark, of the minute aceuracy 
of whose aecount I have no doubt. 12s 
report is that of oxe man—and that man, 
more than probably, a convert. St. Mat- 
thew’s is of many, and represents their 
general impression. St. Luke’s is also 
general. those things that were 
done points to the erying out, as indeed 
does the “so” in Mark:—but see notes 
there. was the Son of God—which 
the Centurion had heard that fe gare 
Himself out for, John xix. 7, and our ver. 
43. It eannot be doubtful, I think, that 
he used these words in the Jewish sense— 
and with some idea of that which they 
implied. When Meyer says that he must 
have nsed them in a heathen sense, mean- 
ing a hero or demigod, we must first be 
shewn that “Sor of God” was erer so 
used. J believe St. Liuke’s to be a diflerent 
report: see notes there. 55, 36. | 
Magdalene, from Magdala: see note on ch. 
xv. 89. She is not to be confounded with 
Mary who anointed our Lord, John xii. 1, 
nor with the woman who did the same, 
Luke vii. 86: see Luke viii. 2. Mary 
the mother of James ....] The wife of 
Alpheus or Clopas, Jolin xix. 25: see note 
on ch. xiii. 55. Mark adds “ the less” 
to distinguish him from the brother of our 
Lord (probably not from the son of Zebedee). 
The mother of the sons of Zebedee 
(i. e. of Jamesand John: not “of Zebedee’s 
children,” as A.V. curiously renders it) } 
Salome, Mark. Both omit ary the 
mother of Jesus :—but we must remember, 
that if we are to take the group as 
described at this moment, ske was not 
present, having been, as I believe (see note 
on John, ver. 27), led away by the beloved 
Apostle immediately on the speaking of 
the words, ‘Behold thy mother. And if 
P 
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57 When the even was come, there came a rich man of 
Arimathea, named Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ 
disciple: 55 he went to Pilate, and begged the body of 


Jesus. 


Then Pilate commanded the body to be delivered. 


59 And when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in 


i Isa, liii. 9. 


a clean linen eloth, ©? and ‘laid it in his own new tomb, 


which he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great 


stone to the door of the sepulchre, and departed. 


61 And 


there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting 


this view be objected to, yet she could not 
be named here, nor in Mark, except sepa- 
rately from these three—for she could 
not have been well included among those 
who ministered to Him. There must have 
been also another group, of His disciples, 
within sight;—e. g. Thomas, who said, 
‘Except I see in his hands the print of the 
nails,’ &c., and generally those to whom He 
afterwards shewed his hands and feet as a 
proof of His identity. 

57—61.] JosEPH OF ARIMATHZA BEGS, 
AND BURIES THE BODY OF JESUS. Mark 
xv. 42—47. Luke xxiii. 50—56. John xix. 
38—42. The four accounts, agreeing in 
substance, are remarkably distinct and in- 
dependent, as will appear by a close com- 
parison of them. 57.| Before sunset, 
at which time the sabbath, and that an 
high day, began: see Deut. xxi. 23. The 
Roman custom was for the bodies to re- 
main on the crosses till devoured by birds 
of prey. On the other hand Josephus 
says that the Jews were so careful about 
burying that they took down even 
those who had been crucified, and buried 
them before sunset. came] probably 
to the Pretorium. Meyer supposes, fo the 
place of execution : which is also possible, 
and seems supported by “came and took 
down,’ Joln ver. 38, and “there came 
also... .” ver. 39, which certainly was 
to Golgotha. a rich man—he was 
also a counsellor, i. e. one of the Sanhe- 
drim: see Mark, ver. 43: Luke, ver. 51. 

Arimathza] Opinions are divided 
as to whether this was Rama in Benjamin 
(see ch. ii. 18), or Rama (Ramathaim) in 
Ephraim, the birth-place of Samuel. The 
form of the name is more like the latter. 

58.| The repetition of the body 
is remarkable, and indicates a common 
origin, in this verse, with Mark, who after 
gave expresses the body, on account of 
the expression of Pilate’s surprise, and 
the change of subject between. 
59.] John (ver. 39) mentions the arrival of 
Nicodemus with an hundred pound weight 
of myrrh and aloes, in which also the Body 


was wrapped. The Three seem not to be 
in possession of this—nor St. Matthew and 
St. John of the subsequent design of the 
women to embalm It. What wonder if, 
at such a time, one party of disciples 
should not have been aware of the doings 
of another? It is possible that the 
women, who certainly knew what had 
been done with the Body (see ver. 61), 
may have intended to bestow on it more 
elaborate care, as whatever was done this 
night was hurried,—see John, vv. 41, 42. 
60.] St. Matthew alone relates that it 
was Joseph’s own tomb. St. John, that it 
was in a garden, and in the place where He 
was crucified. All, except St. Mark, notice 
the xewness of the tomb. St. John does 
not mention that it belonged to Joseph— 
but the expression “in which was never man 
yet laid” looks as if he knew more than he 
has thought it necessary to state. His 
reason for the Body being laid there is 
that i was near, and the Preparatior 
rendered haste necessary. But then we 
may well ask, How should the body of an 
executed person be laid in a new tomb 
without the consent of the owner being 
first obtained ? And who so likely t 
provide a tomb, as he whose pious car 
tor the Body was so eminent ? Al 
that we can determine respecting the 
sepulchre from the data here furnished is 
(1) That it was not a natural cave, but 
an artificial excavation in the rock. (2) 
That it was not cut downwards, after the 
manner of a grave with us, but hori. 
zontally, or nearly so, into the face 0: 
the rock—this I conceive to be implied i 
“ volled a great stone to the door,” as als 
by the use of “stooping down,” John xx 
5, 11, and “went in,”’ ib. 5, 6. 
(3) That it was zz the spot where the cru: 
citixion took place. Cyril of Jerusalen 
speaks of “ the tomb close by, where He wat 
laid, and the stone which was put on the 
door, which to this day (about 380 A.D. 
lies by the tomb.” 61.] St. Luke men 
tions more generally the women who cami 
with Him from Galilee; and specifies tha 
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over against the sepulehre. 


followed the day 


ST.AMATTHEW.. 


27] 


62 Now the next day, that 
of the preparation, the chief priests and 


Pharisees came together unto Pilate, © saying, Sir, we 


remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 


Kafter three davs TL will rise again, 
fore that the sepulehre be made sure until the third day, 


6! Command there- * xvi. 2: 


xvii. 24: xx. 


lest his disciples eome [f4y wight], and steal him away, 
and say unto the people, THe is risen from the dead : so the 


last error shall be worse than the first. 


them, 8 Ye have a 2 watch: vo your way, make [i 7/] as 


f omit. € or, Take: see note. 


they prepared spices and ointments, and 
vested the sabbath day according to the 
commandment. 

62—66.] THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES 
OBTAIN FROM PILATE A GUARD FOR THE 
SEPULCHRE. Peculiar to Matthew. 

62. the next day] not on that night, but 
on the next day. <A difficulty has been 
found in its being called the day after 
the preparation, cousidering that it was 
itself the sabbath, and the greatest sab- 
hath in the year. But 1 believe the ex- 
pression to be carefully and purposely 
used. The chief priests, &c. did not go 
to Pilate on the sabbath,—but i the 
evening, after the termination of the sab- 
sath. Wad the Evangelist said “ which is 
the sabbath,” the incongruity would at 
once appear of such an application being 
made on the sabbath—and he _ thercfore 
Jesignates the day as the first after that, 
vhich, as the day of the Lord’s death, 
the preparation, was uppermost in his 
mind. The narrative following has 
yeen undeservedly impugned, and its his- 
‘orical accuracy given up by even the 
test of the German Commentators, and 
xy others. The chief difficulties found 
n it seem to be: (1) How should the 
hief priests, Ac. Know of Mis having said, 
in three days | will rise again,’ when the 
aying was hid even from His own dis- 
‘iples? The answer to this is easy. The 
weaning of the saying may have been, 
nd was, hid from the disciples; but the 
act of its having been said could be no 
ecret. Not to lay any stress on Joln 
- 19, we have the direct propheey of 
fatt. xii, 40—and besides this, there 
rould be a rumour current, through the 
atercourse of the Apostles with others, 
nat He had been in the habit of so saying. 

s to the understanding of the words, 

'e must remember that hufred is keener 
ighted than love;—that the raising of 
wazarus would shew, what sort of a thing 


19: xxvi. 61. 
John ii. 10 
65 Pilate said unto 
h render, enard, i omit, 


rising from the dead was to be;—and 
that the fulfilment of the Lord’s an- 
nouncement of his erucifirion would na- 
turally lead them to look further, to what 
more he had announced. (2) How should 
the women, who were solicitous about the 
removal of the stone, not have been still 
more so about its being sealed, and a 
guard set? The answer to this has been 
given above—they were not aware of the 
circumstance, because the guard was not 
set till the evening before. ‘There would 
be no need of the application before the 
approach of the third day—it is only 
made for a watch until the third day, 
ver. 64—and it is not probable that the 
circumstance would transpire that night 
—certainly it seems not to have done so. 
(3) That Gamaliel was of the council, and 
if such a thing as this, and its sequel ch. 
xxviii, 11—15, had really happened, he 
need not have expressed himself doubt- 
fully, Acts v. 39, but would have been 
certain that this was from God. 

But, first, it does not necessarily follow 
that every member of the Sanhedrim was 
present and applied to Pilate, or even had 
they done so, that all bore a part in 
the act of ch. xxviii. 12. One who, like 
Joseph, had not consented to their deed 
before—and we may safely say that there 
were others such—would naturally with- 
draw himself from further proceedings 
against the person of Jesus. On Gamua- 
liel and his character, see note on Acts, 
as above. (4) Had this been so, the three 
other Evangelists would not have passed 
over so important a testimony to the Re- 
surrection. But snrely we cannot argne 
in this way—for thus every important fact 
narrated by one Evangelist alone must be 
rejected—e. g. (which stands in much the 
same relation) the satisfaction of Thomas, 
—and other such narrations. Zill we know 
much more about the circumstances under 
which, and the scope with which, each 
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66 So they went, and made the sepulchre 


iDan.vilz gure, ! sealing the stone, K and setting a watch, 
XXVIII. 1 In the end of the sabbath, as it began to. 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came Mary Mag- | 


ach. xxvii. dalene #and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 


2 And, 


behold, there was a great earthquake: for ! the angel of 
the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled 


E »ender, besides [posting] the guard. 


Gospel was compiled, all a priori argu- 
ments of this kind are good for nothing. 

65.] Ye have—the verb rendered 
may be either 1), indicative, Ye have :— 
but then the question arises, hat guard 
had they? and if they had one, why go 
to Pilate? Perhaps we must understand 
some detachment placed at their disposal 
during the feast—but there does not seem 
to be any record of sucha practice. That 
the gnards were under the Sanhedrim is 
plain from ch. xxviii. 11, where they make 
their report, xot to Pilate, but te the 
chief priests :—or 2), imperative ; which 
doubtless it may be; see 2 Tim. i. 13 
and note; and the sense here on that 
hypothesis would be, Take a body of 
men for a guard. And to this latter 
TI rather incline: see the note in my 
Greek Test. as ye can] literally 
as you know how :—in the best manner 
you can. There is no irony in the words, 
as has been supposed. The sealing was 
hy means of a cord or string passing 
across the stone at the mouth of the 
sepuichre, and fastened at either end to 
the rock by sealing-clay. 

Crap. XXVIII. 1—10.] Jesus, Havine 
RISEN FROM THE DEAD, APPEARS TO THE 
WOMEN. Mark xvi. 1—8. Luke xxiv. 
1—12. John xx. 1—10. The independ- 
ence and distinctness of the four narra- 
tives in this part have never been ques- 
tioned, and indeed herein lie its principal 
difficulties. With regard to them, I refer 
to what I have said in the Introduction, 
that supposing us to be acquainted with 
every thing said aad done in its order 
and exactuess, we should doubtless be 
able to reconcile, or account for, the pre- 
sent forms of the narratives; but not 
having this key to the harmonizing of 
them, all attempts to do so in minute par- 
ticulars must be full of arbitrary assump- 
tions, and carry no certainty with them. 
And J may remark, that of all harmonies, 
those of the incidents of these chapters 
are to me the most unsatisfactory. Giving 
their compilers all eredit for the best in- 
tentions, I confess they seem to me to 
weaken instead of strengthening the evi- 


fore. 


1 ender, an angel. 


dence, which now rests (speaking merely 
objectively) on the unexceptionable testi- 
mony of three independent narrators, and 
of one, who besides was an eye-witness 
of much that happened. If we are to 
compare the four, and ask which is to be 
taken as most nearly reporting the exact 
words and incidents, on this there can I 
think be no doubt. On internal as well 
as external ground, that of St. John takes 
the highest place: but not, of course, to 
the exclusion of those parts of the narra- 
tive which he does not touch. The 
improbability that the Evangelists had 
seen one another’s accounts, becomes, in 
this part of their Gospels, an impossibility. 
Here and there we discern traces of a 
common narration as the ground of their 
reports, as e. g. Matt. vv. 5—8: Mark vv. 
5-8, but even these are very few. 
As I have abandoned all idea of har- 
monizing throughout, I will beg the stu- 
dent to compare carefully the notes on 
the other Gospels. 1. In the end of the 
sabbath] ‘here is some little difficulty 
here, because the end of the sabbath (and 
of the week) was at suuset the night be- 
It is hardly to be supposed that 
St. Matthew means the evening of the 
sabbath, though “‘dawx” is used of the 
day beginning at sunset (Luke xxiii. 54, 
and note). It is best to interpret a doubt- 
ful expression in unison with the other 
testimonies, and to suppose that here 
both the day and the breaking of the day 
are taken in their zafural, not their Jewish 
sense. Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary] In Mark, Salome also. St. John 
speaks of Mary Magdalene alone. Sce 
notes there. to see the sepulchre | Ii. 
was to anoint the Body, for which pur- 
poses they had bought, since the end of 
the Sabbath, ointments and spices, Mark. 
In Mark it is after the rising of the 
sun; in John, while yet dark; in Luke, 
at dim dawn; the two last agree with our 
text. 2.| This must not he taken as 
pluperfect, “there had been, §c.,” which 
would be altogether inconsistent with the 
text. The words here must mean that 
the women were witnesses of the earth- 


RAVI. 1—*. 


back the stone [™ from the door], and sat upon it. 
n countenance Was lke hehtuing, and his 


snow: 
bevame as dead men, 


unto the women, Fear not ye: 


Jesus which was crucified. 6 


‘isen, Cas he said. Come, see 


‘isen from the dead; and, 


for 
Ile as not here: 
the place where the Lord 
ay. 7 And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is 
behold, 


nto Galilee ; there lnatt ye see him: fo, 


Re ENN oA BS: 


3.b llis b Dan. x. 6. 


ranment white as 


and for fear of him the keepers did shake, and 
5 And the angel answered and said 


I know that ve seek 

for hes 

ech. xii. 40: 
xvi.2l: xvii. 
23: xx. 1U. 


‘he goeth before you deb. sxvi.s2. 
LT have told you. 


‘And they departed quickly from the sepulehre with fear 


nd great joy ; 


and did run to bring his disciples word, 


And [as they went to tell his disciples,| behold, Jesus 


M omitted by many ancient authorities. 


2 render, appearance. 


° omitted in most of the oldest aud best authorities. 


j 


‘uake, and that which happened. It 
vas not properly an earthquake, but was 
he sudden opening of the tomb by the 
escending Angel, as the for shews. The 
olling away was not done naturally, but 
lya shock. It must not be supposed 
hat the Resurrection of our Lord took 
lace at this time, as sometimes imagined, 
nd represented in paintings. It had 
aken place before ;—“ He is risen, §c.,” 
re the words of the Angel. It was not 
or Hii, to whom (see John xx. 19—26) 
he stone was xo hindrance, but for the 
tomen and His disciples, that it was 
olled away. 3.] His appearance; 
‘ot in skape (as some would explain it 
Way), but in brightness. 5.] In 
Tark, a young man in a white robe was 
ting in the tomb ou the right hand: 
a Luke, two men in shining raiment 
‘ee Acts i. 10) appeared to them. St. 
‘olin relates, that Mary Magdalene looked 
ito the tomb and saw (but this must 
ave been afterwards) two angels in white 
‘tting one at the head, the other at the 
fet where the Body had lain. All at- 
mpts to deny the angelic appearances, 
> ascribe them to later tradition, are dis- 
nest and absurd. That related in John 

as definite as either of the others, and 
2 certainly had it from Mary Magdalene 


opself. ye is emphatic, addressed 

the women. 6.] as he said is 
‘ther expanded in Luke, vv. 6,7. See 
A xvi. 21; xvil. 23. the Lord 


‘nly found this once in Matt. as an appel- 
‘tion of Jesus) is emphatic ;—‘a glorious 
»pellation,’ Bengel. 7.) This ap- 
varance in Galilee had been foretold 
‘fore his death, see ch. xxvi. 32. It 

to be observed that St. Matthew re- 


cords oxly this one appearance to the 
Apostles, and in Galilee. It appears 
strange that this should be the entire 
testimony of St. Matthew: for it seems 
hardly likely that he would omit those 
important appearances in Jerusalem when 
the Apostles were assembled, John xx. 
19, 26, or that one which was closed by 
the Ascension. But perhaps it may be in 
accord with his evident design of giving 
the general form and summary of each 
series of events, rather than their charac- 
teristic details. See below on ver. 20. 
The goeth before here is not to be 
understood as implying the jour neying On 
the part of our Lord Himself. It is cited 
from His own words, ch. xxvi. 32, and 
there, as here, merely implies that Ze 
would be there when they arrived. It has 
a reference to the collecting of the floek 
which had been scattered by the smiting 
of the Shepherd ; see John x. -£. 
there shall ye see him is determined, by 
‘there shall they see me,” below, to be 
part of the message to the disciples : not 
spoken to the women directly, but  cer- 
tainly indirectly including them. The idea 
of their being merely messengers to thie 
Apostles, without bearing any share in the 
promise, is against the spirit of the con- 
text: see further in note on ver. 17. 
lo, I have told you is to give solemnity to 
the command. These words are peculiar 
to Matthew, and are a mark of accuracy. 
8.] With fear, because of the prodi- 
gies ; with joy, for the promises,” Euthym, 
9.] Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke recounts, 
or seems to have been aware of, this ‘p- 
pearance. St. Mark even says “they said 
nothing to any man : for they were afraid.” 
But (see above) it does not therefore follow 
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met them, saying, All hail. And they came and _ hele 
him by the feet, and worshipped him. 1° Then said Jesus 
unto them, Be not afraid: go tell *my brethren that they 
go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

11 Now when they were going, behold, some of the 
P watch came into the city, and shewed unto the chie: 
priests all the things that were done. 1! And when they 
were assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel 
they gave large money unto the soldiers, 18 saying, Say ye 
His disciples came by night, and stole him away while we 
slept. 14 And if this 4 come to the governor's ears, we will 
persuade him, and * secure you. So they took the 
money, and did as they were taught: and this saying is 
commonly reported among the Jews until this day. 


16 Then the eleven fliseiles went away into Galilee, inte 


P vender, guard. 
t yender, bear you harmless. 


that the narratives are inconsistent. St. 
Mark’s account (see note there) is evidently 
broken off suddenly; and St. Luke’s (see 
also note there) appears to have been de- 
rived from one of those who went to 
Emmaus, who had evidently but an imper- 
fect knowledge of what happened before 
they left the city. This being taken into 
account, we may fairly require that the 
judgment should be suspended in lack of 
further means of solving the difficulty. 
held him by the feet, partly in fear 
aud as suppliants, for the Lord says, “fear 
not,”’—but shewing also the joy with which 
that fear was nixed (ver. 8),—joy at having 
recovered Him whom they loved. 10. 
my brethren; so also to “Mar 'y Magdalene, 
John xx. 17. The repetition of this 
injunction by the Lord has been thought 
to indicate that this isa portion of another 
narrative inwoven here, and may possibly 
belong to the same incident as that in ver. 
7. But all probability is against this: the 
passages are distinctly consecutive, and 
moreover both are in the well-known style 
of St. Matthew (e.g. “ behold” in both). 
‘There is perhaps more probability that this 
may be the same appearance as that in 
John xx. 11—18, on account of “touch ime 
not,” there, and “my drethren,’—but in 
our present imperfect state of information, 
this must remain a mere probability. 
11—15.] Tue JEWISH AUTHORITIES 
BRIBE THE GUARDS TO GIVE A FALSE 
ACCOUNT OF THE RESURRECTION. Pecu- 
liar to Matthew. This was a meeting 
of the Sanhedrim, but surely hardly an 
official and open onc; does not the form 


4 render, be heard before the governor. 


of the narrative rather imply that it wa: 
a secret compact between those (the ma- 
jority) who were bitterly hostile to Jesus! 
The cireumstance that Joseph had taker 
no part in their counsel before, leads us t 
think that others may have withdrawr 
themselves from the meeting, e. g., Gama- 
liel, who could hardly have consented te 
such a measure as this. 14.] not, a 
in A. V., ‘come to the ears of th 
governor, but be borne witness of before 
the governor, come before him officially 
i.e, ‘if a stir be made, and you be ir 
trouble about it.’ persuade, viz. 
by a bribe of money, which, “ knowing th 
covetous character of the man, they wer 
confidently able to promise.” Trench, or 
the A. V., p. 72. 15.] Justin Marty: 
says that the Jews sent men far and wid 
to disseminate this report. 

16—20.] APPEARANCE OF THE Lori 
ON A MOUNTAIN IN GALILEE. This wa 
after the termination of the feast, allowing 
two first days of the week, on which th 
Lord appeared to the assembled Apostle 
(John xx. 19, 26), to elapse. It illustrate: 
the fragmentary nature of the materials ou 
of which our narrative is built, that th 
appointment of this mountain as a place o 
assembly for the eleven has not been men 
tioned, although the text seems to imph 
that it has. Stier well remarks (Redet 
Jesu, vii. 209) that in this verse St 
Matthew gives a hint of some interview: 
having taken place previously to this il 
Galilee. And it is important to bea 
this in mind, as suggesting, if not the 
solution, at least the ground of solution 
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§q mountain fwhere Jesus had appomted them. 
worshipped him : 
18 And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 


when they saw him, they 


doubted. 


& All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth, 
19 Go ve [t therefore], and " 8 /eaed all ¥ nations, baptizing 


Eph. i.10, 21. Phil. ii.6,10. Heb. i. 2: ii. 8. 
59. Rom. x.18. Coil. i. 23. 
8 render, the. t 
YU render, make disciples of. 
of the diffieulties of this passage. Ver. 


'17 seems to present an instance of this 
fragmentary narrative. The impression 
given by it is that the majority of the 
eleven worshipped Ifim, but some doubted 
(not, whether they should worship Him ; 

which is absurd, and not implied in the 
word). This however would hardly be 
possible, affer the two appearances at 
Jerusalem in Jolin xx. We are therefore 
obliged to conclude that others were present. 
Whether these others were the ‘500 bre- 
thren at once’ of whom St. Paul speaks 1 Cor. 
xv. 6, or some other disciples, does not ap- 
pear. Olshausen and Stier suppose, from 
the previous announcement of this meeting, 
and the repetition of that announcement by 
the angel, and by our Lord, that it probably 
included ad/ the disciples of Jesus; at least, 
all who would from the nature of the ease 
be brought together. 18. came | 
They appear to have first seen Him at a 
distance, probably on the top of the moun- 
tain. This whole introduction forbids us 
to suppose that the following words are 
a mere compendium of what was said on 
various occasions. Like the opening of 
ch. v., it earries with it a direct asser- 
tion that what follows, was spoken ¢hen, 
and there. All power is given, 
&c.] The words are a reference to the 
prophecy in Daniel, whieh compare. 
Given,—by the Father, in the fulfilment 
of the Eternal Covenant, in the Unity of 
the Holy Spirit. Now first is this eove- 
rant, in its fulness, proelaimed upon earth. 
The Resurrection was its last seal: the 
Ascension was the taking possession of 
che Inheritance. But the Inheritance is 
ready won; and the Heir is only remain- 
ng on earth for a temporary purpose—the 
assuring His joint-heirs of the verity of His 


d0ssession. All power in heaven and 
varth: see Nph. i. 20—23; Col. ji. 10; 


Heb. i. 6; Rom. xiv. 9; Phil. ii. 9—11; 
Pet. iii. 22. 19.| therefore is not 
round, or found in varying forms, in many 
of the ancient authorities. It is probably 
igiloss, but an excellent one. It is the 
slorification of the Son by the Father 


1 Pet. iii. 22. 


V vender, 
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17 And fen. xxvi. 32. 
ver. 7. 


g& Dan. vii. 13, 
14. ch. xi. 27: 
xvi.28. Luke 
¥. 825 x. 22, 
John iii. 35; 
v.22: xiii. $: 
xvii. 2. 
Acts ii. 36. 
ee xiv. @ 
or. x¥. 27. 
ene Ss, 


but some 


Rev. xvii. 14. h Isa. lil. Th 


omitted by many ancient authorities. 


the nations. 


through the Spirit, which is the founda- 
tion of the Chureh of Christ in all the 
world. And when we baptize into the 
Name (i.e. into the fulness of the conse- 
quence of the objective covenant, and the 
subjeetive confession) of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, it is ‘Ais which forms the 
ground and cause of our power to do so— 
that this flesh of man, of which God hath 
made all the nations, is glorified in the 
Person of our Redeemer, through whom 
we all have access by one Spirit to the 
Father. Go. . and make disci- 
ples] Demonstrably, this was not under- 
stood as spoken to the Apostles on/y, but 
to all the brethren. Thus we read (Acts 
viii, 2, 4), “they were all scattered 
abroad . . except the Apostles :—they 
that were scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word.’ There is 
peculiar meaning in make disciples of. 
All power is given me—go_ therefore 
and ...subdue? Not so: the purpose 
of the Lord is to bring men to the know. 
ledge of the trutkh—to work on and in their 
hearts, and lift them up to be partakers of 
the Divine Nature. And therefore it is not 
‘subdue,’ but make disciples of (see below). 

all the nations again is closely con- 
neeted with “all power in earth.” all 
the nations | including the Jews. It is ab- 
surd to imagine that in these words of the 
Lord there is implied a rejection of the 
Jews, in direet varianee with his commands 
elsewhere, and also with the world-wide 
signification of “7 earth,” above. Be- 
sides, the (temporary) rejection of the Jews 
consists in this, that they are numbered 
among all the nations, aud not a peculiar 
people any longer: and are become, in the 
providence of God, the subjects of that 
preaching, of which by original title they 
ought to have been the promulgators. We 
find the first preachers of the gospel, so far 
from excepting the Jews, unitormly bear- 
ing their testimony to them Jirst. With 
regard to the difficulty which has been 
raised on these words,—that if they had 
been thus spoken by the Lord, the Apos- 
tles would never have had any doubt about 
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them W 77 the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of. 
the Holy Ghost: *° teaching them to observe all things: 
whatsoever [I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 


you = a/way, even unto the end of the world. 


W yvender, into. 


the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church,— I would answer that the Apostles 
never had any doubt whaterer about 
admitting Gentiles,—only whether they 
should not be circumcised first. In this 
command, the prohibition of ch. x. 5 is for 
ever removed. baptizing them] Both 
these present participles are the conditions 
of the imperative preceding. The making 
disciples consists of two parts—the initia- 
tory, admissory vite, and the subsequent 
teaching. It is much to be regretted that 
the inadequate rendering, ‘ teach,’ has in 
our Bibles clouded the meaning of these 
important words. It will be observed that 
in our Lord’s words, as in the Church, the 
process of ordinary discipleship is from 
baptism to instruction—i. e. is, admission 
in infancy to the covenant, and growing up 
vato observing all things commanded by 
Christ—the exception being, what circum- 
stances rendered so frequent in the early 
church, ixstruction before baptism in the 
case of adults. On this we may also 
remark, that baptism, as known to the 
Jews, included, just as it does in the Acts 
(ch. xvi. 15, 33), whole households — wives 
and children. As regards the com- 
mand itself, no unprejudiced reader can 
doubt that it regards the outward rite of 
BAPTISM, so well known in this gospel as 
having been practised by John, and re- 
ceived by the Lord Himself. And thus it 
was immediately, and has been ever since, 
understood by the Church. As regards all 
attempts to explain away this sense, we 
may say—even setting aside the testimony 
furnished by the Acts of the Apostles,— 
that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that our Lord should have given, at a time 
when He was summing up the duties of 
His Church in such weighty words, a com- 
mand couched in figurative or ambiguous 
language—one which He must have known 
would be interpreted by His disciples, now 
long aecustomed to the rite and its name, 
otherwise than He intended it. into 
the name ...] Reference is apparently 
made to the Baptism of the Lord himself, 
where the whole Three Persons of the God- 
head were in manifestation. Not the 
names—but the name—setting forth the 
Unity of the Godhead. into] It is 
unfortunate again here that our English 
Bibles do not give us the force of this word, 


X +ender, all the days. 


[¥ Amen. | 
Y omit. 


“ In” should have been into, (as in Gal. iii. 
27 al.,) both here and in 1 Cor. x. 2, and: 
wherever the expression is used. It im-? 
ports, not only a subjective recognition’ 
hereafter by the child of the truth implied’ 
in the Name, &c., but an objective admis- 
ston into the covenant of Redemption—a_ 
putting on of Christ. Baptism is the 
contract of espousal (Eph. v. 26) between 
Christ and His Church. Our word ‘in?! 
being retained both here and in our 
formula of Baptism, it should always be 
remembered that the Sacramental decla-' 
vation is contained in this word; that 
it answers (as Stier has well observed, vii. 
268) to the “ This is my Body,” in the 
other Sacrament. On the difference be- 
tween the daptism of John and Christian 
baptism, see notes on ch. iii, 11: Acts 
xVili. 25; xix. 1—5. 20.] Even in 
the case of the adult, this teaching must, 
in greater part, follow his baptism; 
though as we have seen (on ver. 19), in 
his exceptional case, some of 7¢ must go 
before. For this teaching is nothing less 
than the building up of the whole man 
into the obedience of Christ. In these 
words, inasmuch as the then living dis- 
ciples could not teach all nations, does 
the Lord found the office of Preachers in 
His Church, with all that belongs to it,— 
the duties of the sménister, the school- 
teacher, the scripture reader. This ‘teach- 
ing’ is not merely the preaching of the 
gospel—not mere proclamation of the good 
news—but the whole catechetieal office of 
the Church upon and in the baptized. 

and, lo,... .] These words imply 
and set forth the Ascexsion, the manner 
of which is not related by our Evangelist. 

I, in the fullest sense: not the 
Divine presence, as distinguished from the 
Humanity of Christ. His Humanity is 
with us likewise. The vine lives in the 
branches. Stier remarks the contrast be- 
tween this ‘J am with you, and the view 
of Nicodemus (John iii, 2) ‘no man can do 
these miracles—except God be with him. 

with you] mainly, dy the promise 
of the Father (Luke xxiv. 49) which He 
has poured out on his Church. But the 
presence of the Spirit is the effect of the 
presence of Christ—and the presence of 
Christ is part of the gift of all power 
above—the effect of the well-pleasing of 


pall 


the Father. So that the mystery of Tis 
name Mmmannel (with which, as Stier 
renuirks, this Gospel begins und ends) 
is fultilled—God is with us. And—all 
the (wppointed) days—tor they are num- 
bered by the Father, though by none but 
Him. unto the end of the world — 
that time of which they had heard in so 
many parables, and about which they had 
isked, ch. xxiv. 3—literally, the completion 
of the state of time. After that, He will 
be no mere properly speaking with us, but 
we with Him (John xvii. 24) where He is. 

To understand with you only of the 
Apostles and their (?) suecessors, is to 
lestroy the whole force of these most 
veighty words. The command is fo 
the UnNtversan Crurciu—to be per- 
‘ormed, in the nature of things, by her 
ministers and teachers, 
ippointing which is not here preseribed, 
mut to be learnt im the unfoldings of Pro- 
fidence recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 


the amanner of 


ST. MATTHEW. ed 


tles, who by his special ordinance were the 
tounders and first builders of that Church 
—Dut whose ofhce, ov that very accouul, 
precluded the idea of succession or res 
newal, That St. Matthew does not 
record the fact or manner of éhe Asceasioa, 
is not. to be used as a ground for any pre- 
sumptions regarding the authenticity of 
the records of it which we possess. ‘The 
narrative here is suddenly brought to ua 
termination: that in John ends with an 
express declaration of its incompleteness. 
What reasons there may have been for the 
omission, either subjective, in the mind of 
the author of the Gospel, or objective, in 
the fragmentary character of the apostolic 
reports which are here put together, it is 
wholly out of our power, m tic ave of the 
world, to determine. As before remarked, 
the fact itself is here and elsewhere in this 
Gospel (see eh. xxii. 445; xxiv. 305 xxv. 14, 
31; xxvi. 6-4) clearly gamplied. 


THE GOSPEL 


ACCORDING TO 


MAR K. 


a Matt. xiv. 38. T. 1 Tue beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, * the Son 


uke i. 
John i. 34. 
b Mat. iii. 1. 
Matt. xi. 10. 


of God. 


2 As it is written in ® the prophets, » Behold, I send 


Luke vii.27. my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy 


esa. xl. 3. 


way [PJdefore thee]. 3¢The voice of one crying in the 


wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 


paths straight. 


4¢ John did baptize in the wilderness, and 


preach the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. 
5 And there went out unto him all the land of Judea, and 
they of Jerusalem, and were all baptized of him in the 


river of Jordan, confessing their sins. 


6 And John was 


clothed with camel’s hair, and with a girdle of a skin 
dtev.xi22 about his lois; and he did eat ¢ locusts and wild honey ; 
e Acts xiii. 25. 7 and preached, saying, © There cometh one mightier than 


2 read, Esaias the prophet. 


b omit, 


© read, John the Baptist was in the wilderness preaching. 


N.B. Throughout Mark, the parallel 
places in Matthew are to be consulted. 
Where the agreement is verbal, or nearly 
so, no notes are here appended. 

Cuap. I. 1—8.] THr PREACHING AND 
BAPTISM OF JOHN. Matt. ili. 1—12. Luke 
iii, 1—17. The object of St. Mark being to 
relate the official life and ministry of our 
Lord, he begins with His baptism ; andas a 
necessary introduction to it, with the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist. His account of 
John’s baptism has many phrases in com- 
non with both Matthew and Luke; but 
from the additional prophecy quoted in ver. 
2, is certainly independent and distinct (see 
Introduction to the Gospels). 1. be- 
ginning} This is probably a title to 
what follows, as Matt. i. 1, and not con- 
nected with ver. 4, nor with ver. 2. It is 


simpler, and gives more majesty to the 
opening, to put a period at the end of 
ver. 1, and make the citation from the 
prophet a new and confirmatory title. 

of Jesus Christ] as its Author, or 
as its Subject, as the context may deter- 
mine. Here probably it is the latter: and 
so will mean, the glad tidings con- 
cerning Jesus Christ. 2, 3.| The 
citation here is from fwo prophets, Isa. 
and Mal.; see reff. The fact will not fail 
to be observed by the careful and honest 
student of the Gospels. Had the citation 
from Isaiah stood first, it would have been 
of no note, as Meyer observes. Consult 
notes on Matt. xi. 103; iii. 3. 4.| See 
on Matt. iii. 1. the baptism of repent- 
ance, the baptism symbolic of repentance 
and forgiveness—of the death unto sin, and 


M, Tel t. 


ST. MARK. 219 


[ after me, the latchet of whose shees Tam not worthy to 


stoop down and unloose. 


87 indeed have baptized you 


fActsi.5: xi. 
16: xix. 4. 


Joel ii, 28. 


mith water: but he shall baptize you @ with the Holy * 3s? 


Ghost. 


in Jordan. 


9 And it caine to pass in those days, that Jesus 
vame from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John 


Acts ii. 4: 


x. 45: xi. 15, 
16. see] Cor. 
xii. 13. 


10 And straightway coming up out of the 


water, he saw the heavens @oveved, and the Spirit like a 


Jove descending upon him: land there 


‘ame a Voce 


from heaven, saving, © Thou art my beloved Son, mi & when * Ps tt 


[am well pleased. 
him into the wilderness. 


ch. ix. 7. 


2 And immediately the spirit driveth 
13 And he was there in the wil- 


lerness forty days, tempted of Satan; and was with the 


wild beasts ; and the anvels ministered unto him. 


1t Now 


ifter that John was f put ia prison, Jesus came into Galilee, 


@ vender, Cleft asunder. 
f render, delivered up. 


1ew birth unto righteousness. The foriner 
f these only comes properly into the 
aotion of John’s baptism, which did not 
confer the Holy Spirit, ver. 8. 7.| to 
itoop down and unloose. .. the expres- 
sion is common to Mark, Luke, and John 
3. 27). It amounts to the same as bear- 
ing the shoes—for he who did the last 
vould necessarily be also employed in 
oosing and taking off the sandal. But 
the variety is itself indicative of the inde- 
yendence of Matthew and Mark of one 
mother. St. John used the two expres- 
‘ions at different times, and our witnesses 
jaye reported both. Stoop down is added 
vy St. Mark, who, as we shall find, is more 
ninnte in circumstantial detail than the 
ther Evangelists. 8.] Matthew and 
“uke add “ and fire.” 

9—11.] JesUs IS BAPTIZED BY HIM. 
Matt. iii, 183—17. Luke iii. 21, 22. 9.] 
rom Nazareth is contained here only. 
Che words with which this aecount is in- 
roduced, express indefiniteness as to time. 
‘t was (Luke iii. 21) after all the people 
vere baptized: see note there. The 
commencement of this Gospel has no marks 
“f an eye-witness: it is the compendium 
f generally current accounts. 10.) 
traightway (imincdiately) is a favourite 
‘onnecting word with Mark. St. Mark 
ias here taken the oral aceount verbatim, 
nd applied it to Jesus, ‘ de saw,’ Ke.— 
nd him must mean /imse/f: otherwise 
ve must understand John betore saw, and 
ake coming up as pendent, whieh is very 
mprobable. The construction of the 
entence is a remarkable testimony of the 
ndependence of Mark and Matthew even 


@ read, thee. 


when parts of the narrative agree verbatiin. 
See note on Matt. iii. 16. cleft asun- 
der} Peculiar to Mark ; and more descrip- 
tive than “ opened,” Matthew, Luke. 

12, 18.] TEMPTATION oF JESUS. Matt. 
iv. 1—ll. Luke iv. 1—13. 12, 13. | 
drive = lead up Matthew, = lead Luke. 
It isa more forcible word than either of 
these to express the mighty and cogent 
impulse of the Spirit. Satan: the devil, 
Matthew, Luke: see note, Matt. iv. 1. 

It seems to have been permitted to the evil 
one to tempt our Lord during the whole 
of the 40 days, and of this we have here, 
as in Luke, an implied assertion. The ad- 
ditional intensity of temptation at the end 
of that period,is expressed in Matthew bythe 
tempter coming to Him—becoming visible 
and audible. Perhaps the being with the 
beasts may point to one form of temptation, 
viz. that of fervor, which was practised on 
Him :—but of the ¢xward trials, who may 
speak ? There is nothing here to con- 
tradict the fast spoken of in Matthew and 
Luke, as some have maintained. Our Evan- 
gelist perhaps implies it in the last words 
of ver. 13. It is remarkable that those 
Commentators who are fondest of maintain- 
ing that Mark constructed his narrative 
out of those of Matthew and Luke, are also 
most keen in pointing out what they call 
irreconcilable differences between him and 


them. No apportionment of these details 
to the varions successive parts of the 


temptation is given by our Evangelist. 
They are simply stated to have happened, 
compendiously. 

14, 15.] Jesus BeGiIns HIs MINISTRY. 
Matt. iv. L2—17. Luke iv. 14, 15. 


i Dan, ix. 25. 
Gal. iv. 4. 
Eph. i. 10. 


k Matt, xix. 07. 


ST. MARK. I 


preaching the gospel [8 of fe kingdom] of God, and 
saying, ' The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is 
at hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel. 16 Now as he 
h walked by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew 
his brother casting a net into the sea: for they were 
fishers. 17 And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers of men. !§ And 
straightway * they forsook their nets, and followed him, 
19 And when he had gone a little farther thence, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, who also! 
were in the ship mending their nets. °®9 And straightway 
he called them: and they left their father Zebedee in the 
ship with the hired servants, and went after him. 2! And 
they went ito Capernaum; and straightway on the sab- 
bath day he entered into the synagogue, and taught. 
22 And they were astonished at his doctrine: for he taught 


8 omitted by many ancient authorities, 


14, 15] See notes on Matt. iv. 12. 
delivered up| This seems to have been the 
usual and well-known term for the im- 
prisonment of John. The time is ful- 
filled] See Gal. iv. 4. “The end of the 
old covenant is athand; ... . the Son is 
born, grown up, anointed (in lis baptism), 
tempted, gone forth, the testimony of his 
witness is given, and now He witnesses 
Himself; now begins that last speaking of 
God, by His Son, (Heb. i. 1), which hence- 
forth shall be proclaimed in all the world 
till the end comes.” Stier. and be- 
lieve the gospel | These words are in Mark 
only. They furnish us an interesting 
characteristic of the difference between the 
preaching ef John, which was that of 
repentance—and of our Lord, which was 
repentance and faith. It is notin Himself 
as the Saviour that this faith is yet 
preached: this He did not proclaim till 
much later in his ministry: but in the 
fulfilment of the time and approach of the 
kingdom of God. 

16—20.] CALLING oF PETER, ANDREW, 
JAMES, AND JOHN. Matt.iv. 18S—22.  Al- 
most verbatim as Matthew. The variations 
are curious: after Simon, Mark omits ehich 
was called Peter :—although the name 
was prophetically given by our Lord before 
this, in John i. 43, it perhaps was not 
actually given, till the twelve became a 
distinct body, see ch. iii. 16, The 
“walked by” and the “casting a net into 
the sea” are noticed by Meyer as belong- 
ing to the graphic delineation which this 
Evangelist loves. 19.] who also, as well 


h yead, passed along. 


as the former pair of brothers. It belongs 
only to “ iz the ship,” not to the following 
clause. 20.] with the hired servants 
is inserted for particularity, and perhaps 
to soften the leaving their father alone. 
It gives us a view of the station of life of 
Zebedee and his sons; they were not poor 
fishermen, but had hired servants. May 
we not venture to say that both these 
accounts came from Peter originally ? St. 
Matthew’s an earlier one, taught (or given 
in writing perhaps) without any definite 
idea of making it part of a larger work; 
but this carefully corrected and rendered 
accurate, even to the omitting the name 
Peter, which, though generally known, 
and therefore mentioned in the oral ae- 
count, was perhaps not yet formally given, 
and must be omitted in the Ristorical. 
21—28.| HEALING OF A DEMONIAC IN 
THE SYNAGOGUE AT CAPERNAUM. Luke 
iv. 31—37. 21.] Not immediately 
after the preceding. The calling of the 
Apostles, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
healing of the leper, and of the centurion’s 
servant, precede the following miracle. 
22.] A formula occurring entire at 
the end of the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 
vii. 28, and the first clause of it,—and, in 
substance, the second also,—in the corre- 
sponding place to this in Luke iv. 32. 
23—28.] This account occurs in Luke iv. 
33—37, nearly verbatim: for the varia- 
tions, see there. It is very important for 
our Lord’s official life, as shewing that He 
rejected and forbade all testimony to his 
Person, except that which He came on 


5—ist. MARK. 
hem as one that had authority, and not as the scribes. 
3 And there with an 


[i Let ous 


their 
and he 


Was in syhigoeue a 
unclean spirit ; out, =! saying, 
Jone;] ‘what have we to do with thee, 
Nazareth: > Kart thou come to destroy us ? 
who thou art, the Holy One of God. 75 And Jesus ™ re- 


suked him, saying, Lold thy peace, and come ont of him, 


man 
eried 
thou 

I know thee 


vith a loud voice, he eame out of him. %7 Gul they were 
amazed, insomuch that they questioned among them- 
elves, s saving, ? What thing is this? what new doctrine is 
fis? for with authority commandeth he even the unclean 
pirits, and they do obey Tim. #5 And immediately his 
ame spread abroad throughout all the region round about 
falilee. °9 And forthwith, when they 
he synagogue, they entered into the 
Andrew, James and John. ® But Stmon’s wife’s 
nother lay sick of a fever, and anon they tell him of her. 
' And he eame and took her by the hand, and lifted her 


‘p; and immediately the fever left her, and she ministered 


were come out of 
house of Simon and 
With . 


8 And when the unclean spirit ®had torn him, and eried '* 


J eSUS of I Matt, viti. 20. 


™m ver. 3b. 


Ln, 


unto them. 
! 


vere possessed with devils. 
vathered together at the door. 


82 And at even, when the sun did set, they 
rought unto him all that were diseased, and them that 
33 And all the city was 
34 And he healed many 


hat were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many devils ; 


| i omitted by many authorities, 


kK render, didst. 


il any ancient authorities read, What is this? new doctrine with au- 


hority: he commandeth even, ¢. 


arth to give. The demons knew Him, 
ut were silenced. (See Matt. vii. 29; 


h.v. 7.) Tt is of course utterly impossible. 
p understand such a testimony as that of 


ie sick person, still less of the fever or 
isease. of Nazareth} We may ob- 
arve that this epithet often occurs under 
scrong contrast to His Majesty se one 7 
3 her e, and ch. xvi. 6, and Acts fi, 22—24; 
xii. 8; and, we may add, John xix. 19. 
us, generic : the deanous having a 
ommon cause. Bengel. torn him] 
erhaps more properly, convulsed him. 
uke adds, that he did not ¢xjare him at 
ll. 28.) This miracle, which St. 
fark and St. Luke relate first of all, is 
ot stated by them to have been the first. 
vompare Jolin ii. 11. 
| 29—34.] HEALING OF SIMON’S MOTHER- 
N-LawW. Matt. viii, 14-17. Luke iv. 
8—41. The three acconnts, perhaps from 


a common source (but see notes on Luke), 
are all identical in substance, but very 
diverse in detail and words. 31.] left 
her, of the ferer, is common to all, and 
ministered unto them (or him), but xo more. 
The same may be said of vv. 32—34:—the 
words of ver. 33 are added in our text, 
shewing the accurate detail of an eye- 
witness, as also does the minute specitication 
of the house, and of the two aceompany- 
ing our Lord, in ver. 29, Observe the dis- 
tinction between the sick and the demo- 
niaes s compare ch. fli. 15. Observe also 
many in both cases, in connexion with the 
statement that the sun had set. There 
was not time for al7. Meyer, who notices 
this, says also that in some the conditions 
of healing may have been wanting. But 
we do not find this obstacle existing on 
other occasions: compare Matt. iv. 24; 
xii. 15; xiv. 14: Acts v.16. On the not 


o ch, iii, 12." 
see Acts xvi. 
1 


» 


p Tsa. lxi. 1. 
John xvi. 28: 
xvii, 4. 

q Matt. iv. 28. 


yr Ley. xiv. 3, 4, 
10. 


sch. ii. 1s. 


ST. MARK. I. 35—45 


and °suffered not the devils to speak, because they kney 
him. °5 And in the morning, rising up a great whil. 
before day, he went out, and departed into a solitary place 
and there prayed. %¢ And Simon and they that were witl 
him followed after him. @7 And when they had founc 
him, they said unto him, All men seek for thee. °8 Anc 
he said unto them, Let us go into the next towns, that | 
may preach there also: for Ptherefore came I forth 
39¢ And he preached in their synagogues throughout al 
Galilee, and cast out devils. 4 And there came a leper t 
him, beseeching him, and kneeling down to him, ane 
saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean 
41 And Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth his hand 
and touched him, and saith unto him, I will; be thor 
clean. 4° And as soon as he had spoken, immediately the 
leprosy departed from him, and he was cleansed. ® Ant 
he straitly charged him, and forthwith sent him away 
44 and saith unto him, See thou say nothing to any man 
but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer fo: 
thy cleansing those things "which Moses commanded, fo: 
a testimony unto them. * But he went out, and began t 
publish it much, and to blaze abroad the matter, insomuel 
that ™Jesus could no more openly enter into the city 
but was without in desert places: Sand they came to hin 
from every quarter. 
M jn the original, he. 


permitting the daemons to speak, see note 
above, ver. 25. I should be disposed to 
ascribe the account to Peter. Simon, 
Andrew, James, and John occur together 
again, ch. xiii. 3. 

35—388.] JESUS, BEING SOUGHT OUT 
1x HIS RETIREMENT, PREACHES AND 
HEALS THROUGHOUT GaLILEE. Luke iv. 
42, 43, where see note. Our Lord’s pre- 
sent purpose was, not to remain in any 
one place, hut to make the circuit of 
Galilee; not to work miracles, but to 
preach. 35.] went out, from the house of 
Peter and Andrew, ver. 29. 36. they 
that were with him] Andrew, John, and 
James, ver. 29. 38.| came I forth = 
“was I sent,’ Luke: not “undertook this 
Journey :?? He had not yet begun any jour- 
ney, and it cannot apply to “went out” 
above, for that was not to any city, nor to 
preach. The word has its more solemn 
sense, as in John xvi. 28, though of course 
not understood then by the hearers. To 
deny this is certainly not safe. ; 


_ were coming, which tells us more. 


39.] See on Matt. iv. 23: also on Luke iv 
44 


40—45.] CLEANSING OF ALEPER. Matt 
vill. 2—4. Luke v. 12—14. The account 
here is the fullest, and evidently an origina 
one, from an eye-witness. St. Luke men 
tions (ver. 15) the spreading of the fame 
of Jesus, without assigning the cause a: 
in our ver. 45. See note on Matthew. 

It is characteristic of St. Mark, to assigr 
our Lord’s being moved with compassion 
as the reason of His stretching out hi 
hand. 44.] thyself, in the original. 
has an emphasis: trouble not thysel 
with talking to others, but go complete 
thine own case by getting thyself formally) 
declared pure. 45. came | ite 

im 
Lord did not wish to put a stop to -the 
multitudes seeking Him, but only to avoid 
that kind of concourse which would have 
beset Him in the towns: the seeking te 
Him for teaching and healing still went 
on, and that from all parts. 


.. I—1]. ST. MARK. 

Il. }.And again he entered into Capernaum after some 
ys; and it was noised that he was in the house. = And 
raightway many were gathered together, insomuch that 
lere Was 2 20 more no, not so much 
s about the door: and he preached the word unto them. 
And they come unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, 
hich was borne of four. * And when they could not 
me nigh unto him for the ° press, they uncovered the 
of where he was: and when they had broken it up, they 
t down the bed wherein the siek of the palsy lay. 
When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto the siek of the 
usy, Son, thy sins be forgiven [P ¢/ee]. © But there were 
tain of the scribes sitting there, and reasoning in their 
varts, 7 Why doth this man 4thus speak blasphemies ? 
ho can forgive sins but God only? 8 And immediately 
hen Jesus perceived in his spirit that they so reasoned 
ithin themselves, he said unto them, Why reason ye 
1ese things in your hearts? 9% Whether is it easier to say 
» the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
iy, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? !° But that 
> may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
rgive sins, (he saith to the sick of the palsy,) |! I say 
ato thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way 


room fo receive them, 


multitude. 


re?) 
w 
NaS) 


2 Jiterally, NO More room. 0 


G4 many ancient authorities read, . 
ho can 


Crap. IT. 1—12.] Hearing oF a Pa- 
“LYTIC AT CAPERNAUM. Matt. ix. 2—8, 
nere see notes. Luke v. 17—26.—The 
‘ree are evidently independent accounts ; 
'. Mark’s, as usual, the most precise in de- 
tls; e.g. ‘borne of four:’? St. Luke’s also 
laring marks of an eye-witness (see ver. 19, 
td) ; ‘St. Matthew’s apparently at second 
Jud. 2.| In this verse we have again 
13 peculiar minute depicting of Mark. A 
rent learned Commentator believes “these 
inute notices... to be recorded by the 
‘angelist with a studied design, lest it 
thuld be supposed that, because he incor- 
Jrates so mueh which is in St. Matthew’s 
1s spel, he was only a copyist : and in order 
tshew that he did so because he knew from 
lar testimony that St. Matthew’s nar- 
live was adequate and accurate.” I 
Intion this, to shew to what shifts the 
‘voeates of the theory of the “inter- 
bendence” of the Evangelists are now 
llueed. Literally, So that not even 
'2 parts towards the door (much less the 


render, P oinét, 
. speak thus? He blasphemeth : 


house) would any longer hold them (they 
once sufficed to hold them). preached | 
in the original it is in the strict imperfect 
sense: He was speaking to them the word, 
when that which is abont to be related 
happened. 3, 4.] It would appear 
that Jesus was speaking to the crowd 
from the upper story of the house, they 
being assembled in the court, or perhaps 
(but less probably) in the street. Those 
who bore the paralytie ascended the stairs 
which led direct from the street to the 
flat roof of the house, and let him down 
through the tiles (Luke). See the extract 
from Dr Robinson, describing the Jewish 
house, in note on Matt. xxvi. 69, ce 
this man thus | the first word depreciates ; 
the second exaggerates. 8.] The 
knowledge was immediate and super- 
natural, as is most carefully and_ precisely 
here signified. 11. I say unto thee | 
The stress is on thee. The words are pre. 
cisely those used, as so often in Mark,—and 
denote the turning to the paralytic and 


rh) 
w 
He 


a Matt. xviii. 
11. Luke 
xix 10. 

1 Tim. i, 15. 


T some 


licans and sinners. 


ST. MARK. G 


into thine house. +2 And immediately he arose, took u, 
the bed, and went forth before them all; insomuch tha, 
they were all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We neve 
saw it on this fashion. 18 And he went forth again b. 
the sea side; and all the multitude resorted unto him, an. 
he taught them. 1+ And as he passed by, he saw Levi th 
[son] of Alpheus sitting at the receipt of custom, and sax 
unto him, Follow me. And he arose and followed hin 
15 And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in hn 
house, many publicans and sinners sat also together wit! 
Jesus and his disciples: for there were many, and the 
followed him. 16 And when the scribes and Pharisees say 
him eat with publicans and sinners, they said unto hi 
disciples, ™ How is it that he eateth and drinketh wit 
publicans and sinners? 47 When Jesus heard i/, he saitl 
unto them, * They that are whole have no need of th 
physician, but they that are sick: I came not to call th 
righteous, but sinners [8 fo repentance]. 18 And the dis 
ciples of John and [* of] the Pharisees *t used to fast: an 
they come and say unto him, Why do the disciples o 
John and %of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not 
19 And Jesus said unto them, Can the children of th 
bridechamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them? a 
long as they have the bridegroom with them, they canno 


of the oldest MSS. read, He is eating and drinking with pub 


5 omit. t omit. tt render, Were fasting 


namely, at this particular tine, 


addressing him. There may have been 
something in his state, which required the 
emphatic address. 

13—22.] Tne caLLInc oF LEVI. 
FEAST AT HIS HOUSE: QUESTION CON- 
CERNING FASTING. Matt.ix.9—17. Luke 
v.27—39. I have discussed the question 
of the identity of Matthew and Levi in the 
notes on Matthew. The three accounts 
are in matter nearly identical, and in dic- 
tion so minutely and unaccountably varied, 
as to declare here, as elsewhere, their inde- 
pendence of one another, except in having 
had some common source from which they 
have more or less deflected. These re- 
marks do not apply to the diversity of the 
names Matthew and Levi, which must be 
accounted for on other grounds. See, as 
throughout the passage, the notes on Mat- 
thew. 13.] again, seech.i. 16. On the 
{son ] of Alpheus see notes, Matt. xiii. 55; 
and x. 1 ff. 15.] The entertainment 
was certainly in Zevr7’s house, not as 


4 read, the disciples of. 


some think, in that of our Lord, whic 
last is a pure fiction, and is not any wher 
designated in the Gospel accounts. Cer 
tainly the eall, ver. 17, gives no counte 
nance to the view. Our Lord, and thos 
following Him as disciples, were ordinaril 
entertained where He was invited, whicl 
will account for their following Him. 
there were many, and they followed him 
is peculiar to Mark. 16.} The questio1 
was after the feast, at which, being in th 
honse of a Publican, they were not present 

18.] St. Mark here gives a notice fo 
the information of his readers, as in ch. vu 
3, which places shew that his Gospel wa 
not written for the use of Jews. It appear 
from this account, which is here the mor 
circumstantial, that the Pharisees and dis 
ciples of John asked the question in ¢ 
third person, as of others. In Matthew iti 
the disciples of John, and they join we am 
the Pharisees. In Luke, it is the Pharisee 
and Scribes, and they ask as here. 


MARK. 


20 But the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they fast im 
V those days. 
on an old 


taketh away from the old, 


21 No man also seweth a piece of ¥ new cloth 
garment: else the new piece that filled it up 
and the rent is made worse. 
2 And no man putteth new wine into old bottles: else 
the [¥ ver] wine ¥dofA burst the bottles, and the wine is 
spilled, and the bottles Y¥ will be marred: [2 but new wine 
must be put into new bottles.}  *8 And it came to pass, 
that he went through the corn fields on the sabbath day ; 
and his disciples began, as they went, ° to pluck the ears of 
corn. 7! And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why 
Jo they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful? 
> And he said unto them, 
David did, when he had need, and was an hungred, he, 
ind they that were with him? 76 How he went ito the 
house of God in the days of Abiathar the ligh priest, and 


b Deut. aaiii. 
25. 


Have ye never read ¢ what ¢1 Sam. asi.6. 


Vv read, that day. 
| X omit, 
YY read, marred. 


,9.] The repetition in the last clause, con- 
dined neither in Matthew nor Luke, is in- 
onsistent with the design of an abridger ; 
nd sufliciently shews the primary autho- 
ity of this report, as also in that day, 
er. 20. St. Mark especially loves these 
slemn repetitions : compare eh. ix. 42 ff 
i is strange to see such a Cominentator 
s De Wette calling the repetition, 7 
at day, a proof of carelessness. It isa 
puching way, as Meyer well observes, of 
‘pressing ‘in that dark day.’ 21.) 
ender, according to the correct reading, 
hich cannot well be explained in the 
argin, the filling-up takes away from it, 
‘e new from the old, and a worse rent 
kes place. See note on Matthew. The 
‘dition here of the new confirms the 
“w taken of the parable there. 
23—28.) THE DISCIPLES PLUCK EARS 
( CORN oN THE SABBATH. Matt. xii. 
+8. Luke vi.1—5. The same may be 
fd of the three accounts as in the last 
Ce, with continually fresh evidence of 
tir entire independence of ove another. 
23. began, as they went, to pluck} 
Erally, began to make their way, pluck- 
. is matter of detail and minute 
diction. The interpretation of this nar- 
hve given by Meyer, I believe to be an 
Girely mistaken one. He urges the strict 
Re of ‘to make a way, and insists on the 
Se conveyed by our narrative being, as 
i Mor, I, 


we 6 


W literally, un-fulled. 
Y read, will. 
2 omitted in some ancient copies. 


distinguished from those in Matthew, Luke, 
that the disciples made a way for them- 
selves through the wheat field, by pluckiny 
the ears of corn, further maintaining, that 
there is no allusion Aereto their having eaten 
the grains of wheat, as in Matthew, Luke. 
But (1) the foundation on which all this is 
built is insecure. The same Greek expres- 
sion in the LXX does undoubtedly mean 
‘to make one’s journey. And (2) as to no 
allusion being nade to their having eaten 
the corn, how otherwise eould the ‘had 
need’ have been common to the dis- 
ciples and to David. Could it be said 
that any xecessity compelled them to clear 
the path by pulling up the overhanging 
stalks of corn? How otherwise could the 
remarkable addition in our narrative, ver. 
27, at all bear upon the case? Fritzsche’s 
rendering, ‘to mark the way by plucking 
eurs, and strewing them in it,’ is still 
worse. 25. he] emphatic,—Himself, 
taking up the eause of his disciples, and not 
leaving their defence to themselves. 

26. | In the days of Abiathar the high 
priest: i. e. necessarily in the original, 

during the high priesthood of Abiathar. 
But in 1 Sam. xxi., from whieh this ac- 
count is taken, Ahimelech, not Abiathar, 
is the High Priest. There is however con- 
siderable confusion in the names about this 
part of the history: thimelech himself is 
called .thiah, 1 Sam. xiv. 3; and whereas 


Q 


226 ST. MARK. Ii. 27, 28 


dExod.xsix. did eat the shewbread, ¢ which is not lawful to eat but fo 


Lev. 


ma. the priests, and gave also to them which were with him 
27 And he said unto them, The sabbath was made 22 fo 
man, and not man 22 for the sabbath: *8 therefore the Sor 
of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

III. 1 And he entered again into the synagogue ; ane 
there was a man there which had a withered hand. ? An 
they watched him, whether he would heal him on th 
sabbath day; that they might aceuse him. % And h 
saith unto the man which had the withered hand, # Stan 
forth. +4 And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do goo 
on the sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life, or to kill 
But they held their peace. ® And when he had lookes 
round about on them with anger, being grieved for th 
hardness of their hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretel 
forth thine hand. And he stretched it out; and his han 
was restored whole [bas the other]. © And the Pharisee 

eMatt.xxii16. went forth, and straightway took counsel with ° th 


ZZ render, on account of. 
4 Jiterally, Rise up in the midst. » omit. 


(1 Sam. xxii. 20) Ahimelech has a son 
Abiathar, in 2 Sam. vii. 17, Ahimelech 
is the son of Abiathar, and in 1 Chron. 
xviil. 16, Abimelech. Amidst this varia- 
tion, we can hardly undertake to explain 
the difficulty in the text. In some MSs. 
the words are omitted; in others they are 
altered, to give the words strictly the 
sense ‘In the time of Abiathar the High 
Priest,’ so that the difficulty might be 
avoided by understanding the event to 
have happened in the time of (but not 
necessarily during the high priesthood of) 
Abiathar (who was afterwards) the High 
Priest. But supposing the reading to be 
so, what author would in an ordimary nar- 
rative think of designating an event thus ? 
Who for instance would speak of the 
defeat of the Philistines at Ephesdammim, 
where Goliath fell, as happening in the 
time of David the king? Who would ever 
understand, ‘iz the time of Kliseus the 
prophet, as importing, in matter of fact, 
any other period than that of the prophetic 
course of Elisha ? Yet this is the way 
in which the difficulties of the Gospels 
have been attempted to be healed over, 
With the restoration of the true reading 
(see my Greek Test.), even this resource 
fails. 27.| peculiar to Mark, and highly 
important. The Sabbath was an ordinance 
for man ; for man’s rest, both actually and 


typically, as setting forth the rest whic 
remains for God’s people (Heb. iv. 9). Bu 
He who is now speaking has taken o 
himself Jfanhood, the whole nature c 
Man: and is rightful lord over creation a 
granted to man, and of all that is mad 
for man, avd therefore of the Sabbath 
The whole dispensation of ¢ime is create 
for man, for Christ as He is man, and } 
in his absolute power. There is a remark 
able parallel, in more than the mere mod 
of expression, in 2 Mace. v.19: God di 
not choose the people for the place’s sake 
but the place for the people’s sake. 
28.] also, as well as of His other domair 
or elements of lordship and power. 

Crap. ITT. 1—6.] Heanine oF TH 
WITHERED HAND. Matt. xii. 9—14, Lak 
vi. 6—11. On Matthew’s narrative, sé 
notes on Luke. The two other account 
are cognate, though each has some part 
culars of its own. 1.] again, see ch. | 
21; “on another Sabbath,” Luke. Th 
synagogue was at Capernaum. 2.] 8 
Luke only adds that it was the Scribes an 
Pharisees who watched Hin. 4.] unt 
them. St. Luke adds “ Iwill ask you o7 
thing ?’ as his account is the most d 
tailed, I refer to the notes there. 5 
being grieved for the hardness of the. 
hearts—peculiar to Mark: the word 
plies sympathy with their (spirituall; 


(I. 1—17. 


ST. MARK. 


ferodians against him, how they might destroy him. 


But Jesus withdrew himself with 


ida great multitude from Galilee followed him, and from 
adea, Sand from Jerusalem, and from Jdumiea, and 
om beyond Jordan; and they about Tyre and Sidon, a 
reat multitude, when they had heard what e@reat things 


» did, eame unto him, 


at a small ship should wait on him because of the multi- 


ide, lest they should throne him. 


valed many ; imsomueh that they pressed upon him for to 


uch him, as many as had plagues. 


vrifs, when they saw him, fell 


ied, saving, &Thou art the Son of God. 


strailly charged them that they 
nown. 


927 
his disciples to the sea: 
9 And he spake to his disciples 
} pues, 
10 For he [¢ Aad] 
lf d 437 f ch. i. 23, 24. 
ME can” Sx clea (hee et. 


down before him, and 
And "he 


should not make him 


c 
12 g Matt. xiv. 33. 
3 h ch. i. 25, 4. 


18 And he goeth up into f@ mountain, and ealleth 


ato him whom 8 he would: and they came unto him. 
And he 2 ordained twelve, that they should be with him, 
id that he might send them forth to preach, © and to 
ve power [ito heal sicknesses, and] to cast out devils: 


and Simon ‘he surnamed Peter ; 
‘Zebedee, and John the brother 


© not in the original. 
® vender, charged them much. 
8 literally, he himself. 

| 1 omitted in some of the oldest MSS. 


a 

tserable state of hard-heartedness. 
(Herodians] Sce notes on Matt. xvi. 6, 
il xxii. 16. Why the Pharisees and 
hrodians should xow combine, is not 
iparent. There must have been some 
ison of which we are not aware, which 
uted these opposite sects in enmity 
fiinst our Lord. 

(—12.] A GENERAL SUMMARY OF 
Cr Lorp’s HEALING AND CASTING OUT 
MVILS BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. Pecu- 
I+ in this shape to Mark; but probably 
&wering to Matt. xii, 15—21. Luke vi. 
1-19, The description of the multi- 
tides, and places whence they came, sets 
bore us, more graphically than any where 
&: in the Gospels, the composition of the 
®iences to which the Lord spoke, and 
Wom He healed. The repetition of @ 
Gat multitude (ver. 8) is the report of 
© who saw the nuinbers from Tyre and 
Son coming and going. 11.) The 
tlean spirits are here spoken of in the 
Fson of those possessed by them, and the 
t» fused together: for as it was impos- 


Q 


17 and James [E the son iJon ise. 
of James; and he sur- 


d ender, the unclean spirits. 
f render, the. 


h render, appointed. 
k 


not expressed in the original. 


sible that any Lut the spirits could have 
known that He was the Son of God, so 
it was the material body of the possessed 
which fell down before Him, and f¢heir 
voice which uttered the cry: see note on 
Matt. viii. 32. The notion of the semi- 
rationalists that the sick identified them- 
selves with the dwmons, is at once refuted 
by the universal agreement of the testi- 
mony given on such oceasions, that Jesus 
was the Sou of God. 

13—19.} THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 
TWELVE, AND ITS PURPOSES. Matt. x. 
1—4. Luke vi. 12—16. See Luke, where 
we learn that He went up overnightto pray. 
and called his disciples to Hin when it was 
day,—and notes on Matthew. On the 
mountain see Matt. v, 1. 14.| The 
literal sense of the word rendered ordained 
is made: i. ec. nominated,—set apart. We 
have here the most distinct intimation of 
any, of the reason of this appointment. 

16.| On the list of the Apostles, see 
note at Matt. x. 2. The name Peter, 


according to St. Mark,seems to be now first 
° 


228 ST. MARK. Ill. 18—8 
named them Boanerges, which is, The sons of thunde 
18 and Andrew, and Philip, and Bartholomew, a 
Matthew, and Thomas, and James [¥ the son] of Alphe 
and Thaddeus, and Simon the ! Canaanite, 19 and Juc 
Iscariot, which also betrayed him. 
And they went into an house. ®° And the multitu 
k ch. vi. 31. 


eat bread. 


1 John vii. 5: 
x. 20. 


self. 


m Matt. ix. 34. 
Luke xi. 15. 
John vii. 20; 
viii. 48, 52: 
x. 20. 


ecasteth he out devils. 


Satan ? 


that kingdom cannot stand. 
against itself, that house cannot stand. 


out to lay hold on him: 
22 And the scribes which came down from Jerusal 
said, ™ He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of the dev 
23 And he called them unto hi 
and said unto them in parables, How can Satan cast o 
*t And if a kingdom be divided against itse 


cometh together again, * so that they could not so much 
21 And when his friends heard of it, they we 


'for they said, He is beside hi 


25 And if a house be divid 
“6 And if Sat 


rise up against himself, and be divided, he cannot star 


K not expressed in the original, 


given. This, at all events, does not look 
like the testimony of Peter: but perhaps 
the words are not to be so accurately 
pressed. 17.] Boanerges,—perhaps on 
account of their vehement and zealous dis- 
position, of which we see marks Luke ix. 
54: Mark ix. 38; x.37: see also2 John 10; 
but this is uncertain. 

20—35.] CHARGES AGAINST JESUS,— 
OF MADNESS BY HIS RELATIONS,— 
OF DEMONIACAL POSSESSION BY Rg 
ScrisBes. His REPLIES. Matt. xii. 22— 
37,46—50. Luke xi, 14—26; viii. 19—21. 
Our Lord had just cast out a deaf and 
dumb spirit (see notes on Matthew) in the 
open air (Matt., ver. 23), and now they re- 
tire into the house. The omission of this, 
wholly inexplicable if St. Mark had had 
either Matthew or Luke before him, belongs 
to the fragmentary character of his Gospel. 
The common accounts of the compilation 
of this Gospel are most capricious and ab- 
surd. In one place, St. Mark omits a dis- 
course—‘ because it was not his purpose 
to relate discourses ;? in another he gives 
a discourse, omitting the occasion which 
led to it, as here. The real fact being, 
that the sources of St. Mark’s Gospel are 
generally of the highest order, and most 
direct, but the amount of things con- 
tained very scanty and discontinuous. 

20. again] resumed from ch. ii. 2. 
21.) Peculiar to Mark. his 
friends] those from his kouse: his rela- 
tions, beyond a doubt—for the sense is 


) ead, Canansean: 


see note on Matt. x, 


resumed by then in ver. 31: see reff. 
went out (perhaps from Nazareth,— 
answering to John ii. 12, from Cap 
naum), set out: see ch. v. 14. They hee 
of his being so beset by crowds: see 
7-11. Our version is right in givi 
the meaning He is mad: for the se 
requires it. They had doubtless heard 
the accusation of his having a deme 
which we must suppose not to have fi 
begun after this, but to have been goi 
on throughout this course of mirac 
22.| the scribes which came do 
from Jerusalem .... peculiarto Mark: | 
note on Matt. ver. 24. Here Matthew] 
“the Phar isees””— Luke “some of ther, 
i.e. “the people.” He hath Beelzebt 
This addition is most important. If. 
was possessed by Beelzebub, the prince 
the demons, He would thus have aut. 
rity over the inferior evil spirits. 
23.] be called them unto him is } 
inconsistent with His being in an hous: 
He called them to Him, they having b 
far off. We must remember the Ja’ 
courts in the oriental houses. in pa: 
bles, namely, @ kingdom, &e., a house, & 
the strong man, Ke. How can Sa! 
cast out Satan?) The external unity! 
Satan and his kingdom is strikingly ; - 
clared by this simple way of putting 
question: see note on Matthew. The > 
pression must not be taken as meaning, ( 
one devil cast out another P The Sa! 
who casts out and the Satan who is cast 


. Sar ST. MARK. 


ut hath an end. 
an’s house, and spoil his goods, except he will first) bind 


ae strong man; and then he wall spoil lus house. 


ue] 


“7 "No man ean enter into a strong 2h. six. 2 


yo Verly P say unto you, All ™sévs shall be forgiven unto ot John v.16. 


ve sons of men, and Bbdesphemies wherewith soever they 
wil blaspheme: 79 but he that shall blaspheme against 
1¢ Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is ° in danger 
"eternal damnation: 8 because they said, He hath an 
nelean spirit. 

3t'There came then his brethren and his mother, and, 
anding without, sent unto him, calling him. 5° And the 
ultitude sat about him, and they said unto him, Behold, 
xy mother and thy brethren Pwithout seek for thee. 
And he answered them, saying, Who is my mother, or 
y brethren? 8# And he looked round about on them 
hich sat about him, and said, Behold my mother and my 
ethren! > For whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
me is my brother, and my sister, and mother. 

IV. ! And he began again to teach by the sea side: and 
ere was gathered unto him a great multitude, so that he 
‘tered into ®« ship, and sat in the sea; and the whole 


M yender, their sins. 
®° read, culty of eternal sin. 


0 vender, the blasphemies. 


P after brethren some ancient MSS, insert, and thy sisters. 


b render, the. 


a the same person: compare ver. 26. 
¢| but hath an end, peculiar to Mark. 
/ 29. guilty of eternal sin] Beza 
plains eternal by ‘never to be wiped out.’ 
I is to the critical treatment of the 
ved text that we owe the restoration 
dbach important and deep-reaching ex- 
pssions as this. It finds its parallel in 
y-hall die in your sins, John viii. 2-4. 
Knoel’s idea, quoted and adopted by 
Vrdsw., that sin means the punishment 
sin, seems to be entirely unfounded. 
A‘ as to its being ‘‘a Novatian error to 
art that sin is eternal” (Wordsw.), it is 
atll events a legitimate inference from 
“th never forgiveness” (literally, remis- 
%:). If asin remains unremitted for ever, 
Wt is it but eternal ? 30.] explains 
th ground and meaning of this awful 
deinciation of the Lord. 31.] 
st ding without, sent unto him, calling 
hi is one of Mark’s precise details. 

32, And the multitude sat about him is 
Moher such. 34.] Matthew here has 
oO! remarkable and graphic details also : 


“He stretched forth his hand upon his 
disciples.” . . . . Both aecounts were from 
eye-witnesses, the one noticing the out- 
stretched hand; the other, the look cast 
round. Deeply interesting are such par- 
ticulars, the more so, as shewing the way 
in which the records arose, and their 
united strength, derived from their inde- 
pendence and variety. 

Cuap, IV. 1—9.] ParaBLe OF THE 
SOWER. No fixed mark of date. Matt. 
xiii. 1—9. Luke viii. 48. There is the 
same intermixture of absolute verbal iden- 
tity and considerable divergence, as we 
have so often noticed: which is wholly 
inexplicable on the ordinary suppositions. 
In this case the vehicles of the parable in 
Matthew and Mark (see Matthew, vv. 1—3 ; 
Mark, vv. 1, 2) bear a strong, almost verbal, 
resemblanee. Such a parable would be 
carefully treasured in all the Churches as a 
subject of catechetical instruction: and, 
in general, in proportion to the popular 
nature of the discourse, is the resemblance 
stronger in the reports of it. 1. again | 
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peh. xii. 38. 


q John xv. 5. 
Col. i. 6. 


r 1 Cor. v.12. 
Col. iv. 5. 


ST. MARK. IN 


multitude was by the sea on the land. * And he taugt 
them many things by parables, Pand said unto them } 
his doctrine, ® Hearken; Behold, ¢ there went out a sow 
to sow: * and it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell t 
the way side, and the fowls [40f the air] came ar 
devoured it up. ° And some fell on @ stony ground, whe 
it had not much earth; and immediately it sprang u 
because 1t had no depth of earth: ® but when the sun w 
up, it was scorched; and because it had no root, 

withered away. 7 And some fell among f thorus, and th 
thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no frui 
8 And other fell on & good ground, 4 and did yield fruit th 
sprang up and increased ; and brought forth, some thirt 
and some sixty, and some an hundred. 9 And he sa 
[Ranto them], We that hath ears to hear, let him hea 
10 And when he was alone, they that were about him wit 
the twelve asked of him the iparable. 4 And he said unt 
them, Unto you [£7/] is given [K¢o know] the mystery 
the kingdom of God: but unto ‘them that are withou 


1 Thess. iv. : ; ; 4 
w. ‘Ttim, all [1 ¢Aese] things are done in parables: 1 * that seein 
iii. 7. . ° 
stra vif yo, they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they me 
os Rom xi, Hear, and not understand; lest at any time they should] 
8, . . ° 
converted, and ™their sins should be forgiven ther 
13 And he said unto them, Know ye not this parable ? ar 
how [® ¢/en] will ye know all parables ? : 
© render, the sower went out. a omit. 
€ vender, the stony eround, f render, the thorns. 
& render, the good ground. B omit. 


i read, parables. 


K omit. 1 not in the original, ‘ 


™ some ancient authorities read, 1¢ should be forgiven them, impersona 


i.e. they should have forgiveness. 


see ch. iii. 7. The began is coincident 
with the gathering together of the crowd. 

Out from among the many 
things, the great mass of His teaching, 
one parable is selected, which he spoke 
during it—in his doctrine. 3.] Hearken 
—this solemn prefatory word is peculiar 
to Mark. 4—8.| Matthew and Mark 
agree nearly verbally. In ver. 7 St. Mark 
adds and it yielded no fruit, and in ver. 8, 
that sprang up and increased. 

10—12.] ReasoN FOR SPEAKING IN 
PARABLES. Matt. xiii. 10—17. Luke viii. 
9, 10. 10,] they that were about 
him with the twelve; “is disciples” 
Luke. 11.] the mystery; “the mys- 
teries” Matthew and Luke. them that 


D not in the original. 


are without added here (“the rest,” Luk 
means the multitudes—those out of t 
circle of his followers. In the Episth 
all who are not Christians,—the cc 
responding meaning for those days,—# 
designated by it. 12.] We must ke 
the that strictly to its full meaning— 
order that. When God transacts a matt 
it is idle to say that the result is not t 
purpose. He doeth all things after t 
counsel of His own will. St. Matthew,’ 
usual, quotes a prophecy; St. Mark hare 
ever—except at the beginning of 
Gospel: St. Luke, very seldom. 
13—20.] EXPLANATION OF THE F 
RABLE OF THE sOWER. In this paral 
the general question which had been ask 


> 
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1 The sower soweth the word. 15 And these are they 

yy the way side, where the word is sown; but when they 

ave heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketh away 

he word that was sown in ° ¢heir hearts. 16 And these are 

they likewise which are sown on Psfouy ground; who, 

vhen they have heard the word, inmmediately receive it 

vith gladness; 17 and have no root in themselves, and so 

tendure but for a time: afterward, when affliction or 

yersecution ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they 

re offended. 18 And these are they which are sown 

mony thorns; 8 such as hear the word, !9 and the cares of 

‘this world, ' and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of #4)" 

ther things entering in, choke the word, and it becometh 

infruitful. *° And these are they which are sown on 

‘good ground ; such as hear the word, and receive it, and 

wring forth fruit, some VY /Air/yfold, some sixty, and some 

wa hundred. *! "And he said unto them, Is a candle *}Mtty.3s. 

rought to be put under %e bushel, or under ®a bed? *"* 

nd not to be set on Wacandlestick? *° ° For there is ¥ Matt +26 

vothing hid, * whieh shall not be manifested; neither was 

my thing kept secret, but that it should come Y adroad. 

3” 1f any man have ears to hear, let him hear. 7 And *¥attxi0. 


ver. 9, 
| © read, them. P render, the stony places. 
, Vor, are creatures of circumstances: see note on Matt. xiii, 21. 
T vead, others. 8 read, these are they which have heard. 
t read, the. U render, the good ground. 
V render, thirty, as in ver. 8. W yender, the. 
x the reading is in some uncertainty. That of the Vatican MS. and the Sinaitic 
hich seems the best, is, except that it should be manifested. 
Y render, to hght. 


ar. 10 with regard to parables is tacitly 
ssumed to have had special reference 
othe one parable which has been given 
5 length. Or we may understand, that 
ve question of ver. 10 took the form 
hich is given in Matthew: “ Why 
veakest thou unto them in parables?” in 
hich case the words must mean, asked 
im concerning parables; or His para- 
es. The three explanations (see Matt. 
ti. 18—23: Luke viii. 9—15) are very 
arly related to one another, with however 
‘ferences enough to make the common 
|potheses quite untenable. Matthew and 
jark agree nearly verbatim ; Matthew 
wever writing throughout in the sin- 
ilar. Mark has some additions, e. g. the 
jwer soweth the word, ver. 14,—after 
the deceitfulness of riches,” ver. 19, and 


the lusts of other things :—and some varia- 
tions, e.g. Satan for St. Matthew’s “ the 
wicked one,” and St. Luke’s “the devil.” 

Such matters are not trifling, because 
they shew the gradual deflection of verbal 
expression in different versions of the same 
report,—nor is the general agreement of 
St. Luke’s, which seems to be from a dif- 
ferent hearer. 16.’ likewise, after the 
same analogy :— carrying ona like principle 
of interpretation. 20.] Notice the con- 
cluding words of the interpretation exactly 
reproducing those of the parable, ver. 8, as 
characteristic. It is remarkable that the 
same is found in Matthew but in another 
form and order: one taking the climax, the 
other the anticlimax. In Luke, the two are 
varied, 21—25.] Luke viii. 16—158; 
and for ver. 25, Matt. xiii. 12. The rest is 


232 IV. 


ST. MARK. 


x Matt. vii. 2. 


Matt.vii.2. he said unto them, Take heed what ye hear: * with what 


measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you: and 2 wxto 
y Matt-xxv.2% you that hear shall more be given. © ¥ For he that hath, to 
him shall be given: and he that hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he hath. *6 And he said, So is 
the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground ; *7 and should sleep and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, #he knoweth not 
how. * [> For] the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that ¢¢e full corn in 
the ear. 29 But when the fruit is brought forth, imme- 
diately 7 he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest: is 


z Rev. xiv. 15. 


come. 


2 read, more shall be given unto you. 


® Titeraily, he himself. 


mostly contained in other parts of Matthew 
(v. 15; x. 26; vii. 2), where see notes. 
Here it is spoken with reference to teach- 
ing by parables:—that they might take 
care to gain from them all the instruction 
which they were capable of giving :—not 
hiding them under a blunted understand- 
ing, nor, when they did understand them, 
neglecting the teaching of them to others. 
24.] more shall be given unto you 
(see var. readd.), more shall be added, i. e. 
more knowledge: so Euthymius: “with 
what measure ye measure your attention, 
with the same shall knowledge be measured 
to you: i.e, as much attention as you give, 
so much knowledge shall be served out to 
you, and not only so much, but even 
more... .. In the gospel according to 
Matthew this is said in another manner, 
and with another intent.” 
26—29.| PARABLE OF THE SEED GROW- 
ING WE KNOW Not How. Peculiar to 
Mark. By Commentators of the Straus- 
sian school it is strangely supposed to be 
the same as the parable of the tares, with 
the tares left out. If so, a wonderful 
and most instructive parable has arisen 
out of the fragments of the other, in 
which the idea is a totally different one. 
It is, the growth of the once-deposited 
seed by the combination of its own de- 
velopment with the genial power of the 
earth, all of course under the creative 
hand of God, but independent of human 
care and anxiety during this time of 
growth. 26.] Observe said, without 
unto them—implying that He is now pro- 
ceeding with his teaching to the people: 
compare ver. 33. aman] Some diffi- 
culty has been felt about the interpretation 


D omit. ¢ ead, there is. 

of this man, as to whether it is Christ or 
his ministers. The former certainly seems 
to be excluded by should sleep, and he 
knoweth not how, ver. 27; and perhaps 
the latter by putteth in the sickle, ver. 
29. But I believe the parable to be one 
taken simply from human_ things,—the 
sower being quite in the background, and 
the whole stress being on the SEED—its 
power and its development. The man then 
is just the farmer or husbandman, hardly 
admitting an zaterpretation, but necessary 
to the machinery of the parable. 

Observe, that in this case it is not his 
seed as in Luke viii. 5,—and the agent is 
only hinted at in the most general way. 
If a meaning must be assigned, the best is 
“human agency” in general. 27.) ; 
sleep and rise—i.e. employs himself other- ' 
wise—goes about his ordinary occupations. : 
The seed sown in the heart is in its growth: 
dependent on other causes than mere. 
human anxiety and watchfulness :—on a: 
mysterious power implanted by God in the! 
seed and the soil combined, the working of 
which is hidden from human eye. 
No trouble of ours can accelerate the) 
growth, or shorten the stages through, 
which each seed must pass. It is) 
the mistake of modern Methodism, for | 
instance, to be always working at the: 
seed, taking it up to see whether tt 18| 
growing, instead of leaving it to God's. 
own good time, and meanwhile diligently 
doing God’s work elsewhere: see Stier, | 
iii. p. 12. Wesley, to favour his system, 
strangely explains sleep and rise night} 
and day, exactly contrary to the meaning i 
of the parable—<“ that is, has it continually 
in his thoughts.” 29.| he putteth in— | 


9 — 30. ST, MARK. 


30 And he said, 74 Whereunto @ shall we liken the king-* 
m of God? or with what comparison @ sha/Z we compare 
? 31 Ttis hke a erain of mustard seed, whieh, when it 
sown f7xz the earth, is less than all the seeds that be f 7 
e earth: © but when it is sown, it groweth up, and 
cometh greater than all herbs, and & shooleth out great 
anches ; so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the 
adow of it. 38> And with many such parables spake he » 
e word unto them, as they were able to hear it. °! But 
ithout a parable spake he not unto them: and when 
ey were alone, he expounded all things to his diseiples. 
And the same day, when the even was come, he saith 
ito them, Let us pass over unto the other side. °6 And 
hen they had sent away the multitude, they took him 
en as he was in the smp. And there were also with 
m other b/it(le ships. %* And there arose a_ great 
orm. of wind, and the waves beat into the ship, so that it 
is now ifudl, 38 And he was in the hinder part of the 
ip, asleep on Ea pillow: and they awake him, and say 
to him, Master, carest thou not that we perish? 9%? And 
} arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, 
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Acts ii. al; 
iv. 4: v.14; 
xix WO: 


John xvi, 12, 


ace, be still. 


d read, how. 
8 render, maketh. 
EK vender, the. 


p. the husbandman, see above. See 
Ml iii, 13, to which this verse is a refer- 
te:—also Rev. xiv. 14, 15, and 1 Pet. i. 
h—-25. 

\0—34.] PARABLE OF THE GRAIN OF 
NSTARD SEED. Matt. xiii. 31—35. Luke 
B. 18, 19. 30.] This Rabbinical 
whod of questioning before beginning a 
leourse is also found in Luke, ver. 18,— 
thout however the condescending plural, 
‘ch embraces the disciples, in their work 
ypreaching and teaching,—and indeed 
yes all teachers an example, to what 
iy may liken the Kingdom of God. 

The repetition of expressions verbatim 
Piscourses is peculiar to Mark: soin the 
4h here, and cannot stand ch. iii. 2-4, 25, 
4¥ and see a very solemn instance, ch. ix. 
1-48. 32.| and shooteth out great 
aches is also peculiar. Sce notes on 
Mithew and Luke. 33. as they were 
sh} to hear it, according to their capa- 
a of receiving :—see note on Matt. xiii. 
Ls 34.) when they were alone... 
Whave three such instances—the sover, 


© render, Must. 
h read, ships. 


And the wind ceased, and there was a 


f render, UPON. 
1 render, filling. 


the ¢ares, Matt. xiii. 36 ff, and the saying 
concerning defilenent, Matt. xv. 15 ff To 
these we may add the feo parables in John 
—ch, x. 1—18, which however was pub- 
licly explained,—and ch. xv. 1—12 ;—and 
perhaps Luke xvi. 9; xviii. 6—8. 

35—41.| THE STILLING OF THE STORM. 
Matt. vill. 18, 23—27. Luke viii. 22~—23%. 
Mark’s words bind this occurrence by a 
precise date to the preceding. It took 
place in the evening of the day on which 
the Parables were delivered : and our ac- 
count is so rich in additional particulars, 
as to take the highest rank among the 
three as to precision. 36.] even as 
he was, i. e. without any preparation or 
refreshment. other ships] These 
were probably some of the multitudes 
following, who seem to have been sepa- 
rated from them in the gale. 37.) a 
storm of wind is also in Juke, whose account 
is in the main so differently worded. 
38.| the pillow, the cushion or seat at the 
stern, used by our Lord as a pillow. 
39.] Peace, be still: these remarkable 





ST. MARK. IV. 40, 4 


great calm. 4 And he said unto them, Why are ye s 
fearful ? how is it that ye have no faith? 4! And the 
feared exceedingly, and said one to another, ™ Wha 
manner of man rs this, that even the wind and the sea obe 
him ? 

V. 1 And they came over unto the other side of the sez 
into the country of the 2 Gadarenes. * And when he wa 
come out of the ship, immediately there met him out ¢ 
the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, ? who had _ hi 
dwelling among the tombs; and no man could bind him 
no, not with chains: 4 because that he had been ofte: 
bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had bee 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces 
neither could any man tame him. ® And always, nigh 
and day, he was in the mountains, and in the tombs 
erying, and cuttmmg himself with stones. © But when h 
saw Jesus afar off, he ran and worshipped him, 7 and erie 
with a loud voice, and said, What have I to do with thee 


Jesus, thou Son of the most high God ? 
God, that thou torment me not. 
Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit. 
asked him, What is thy name ? 


! (iterally, with a great fear. 


N the reading is uncertain, but Gergesenes seems here most likely. 
See on Matt. viii. 28: and my Greek Test., Vol. . 


ancient MSS. have Gerasenes. 
Prolegomena, ch. vi. 


words are given only here. On the varia- 
tions in the accounts, see on Matthew, ver. 
25. 41.) The then expresses the inference 
from the event which they had witnessed: 
Who then is this, seeing He doeth such 
things ? 

Cuap. V. 1.—20.] HEALING OF A DE- 
MONIAC AT GERGESA. Matt. viii. 28—34. 
Luke viii. 26—39. The accounts of St. 
Mark and St. Luke are strictly ecgnate, and 
bear traces of having been originally given 
by two eye-witnesses, or perhaps even by one 
and the same, and having passed through 
others who had learnt one or two minute 
additional particulars. St. Matthew’s ac- 
count is evidently not from an eye-witness. 
Some of the most striking circumstances are 
there omitted. See throughout notes on 
Matthew, wherever the narrative is in 
common. 4.| The because gives the 
reason, not why he could not be bound, but 
why the conclusion was come to that he 
could not. ‘The fetters are shackles for the 
feet, the chains for general use, without 


I adjure thee b 
8 For he said unto him 
9 And h 


And he answered, saying 


m yender, Who then is this. 
Sam 


specifying for what part of the body. 6. 
afar off and ran are peculiar to Mark. 

7.| Ladjure thee by God; “ J beseech thee 
Luke. 8.] St. Mark generally uses th 
direct address in the second person: 8€ 
ver. 12. For He said] literally, For B 
was saying to him, <c. 9.] for we ar 
many has perhaps given rise to the repol 
of éwo dzemoniacs in Matthew. I cann¢ 
see in the above supposition any thin, 
which should invalidate the testimony of th 
Evangelists. Rather are all such tracing 
of discrepancies to their source, most ip 
teresting and valuable. Nor can I con 
sent for a moment to accept here the ver 
lame solution which supposes one of th 
demoniaes not to be mentioned by St. Mar 
aad St. Luke: in other words, that the lea 
circumstantial account is in possession of a 
additional particular which gives a ne, 
aspect to the whole: for the plural, use 
here and in Luke of the many demons ¢ 
one man, is there used of the two men, at: 
their separate daemons. On legion s 


V. 1—21. ST. MARK. 


My name is Legion: for we are many. 1! And he 
besought him much that he would not send them away out 
of the country. 1! Now there was there mgh unto the 
mountains a gvreat herd of swine feediny. 1° And °® al the 
devils besought him, saving, Send us into the swine, that 
we may enter into them. 1 And forthwith 
them And the unclean spirits went out, and 
entered into the swine: and the herd ran violently down 
8a steep place into the sea, (they were about two thousand 5) 
and were choked in the sea, !4 And they that fed the 
swine fled, and told it in the city, and im the country. 
And they went out to see what it was that was done. 
16 And they come to Jesus, and see him that was possessed 
with the devil, and had the legion, sitting, and oe 
and in his neght mind: and they were afraid. @ And 
they that saw it told them how it befell to him ee was 
possessed with the devil, and also concerning the swine. 


Jesus eave 
leave. 


74 And they began to pray him to depart out of their e acts xvi. se. 


coasts. 38 And bwhen he was come into the ship, he that 
had been possessed with the devil prayed him that he 
might be with him. 1 ¢ Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, 
but saith unto him, Go home to thy friends, and tell them 
how 4 yreat things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee. *9 And he departed, and began 
to publish in Decapolis how 4yreat things Jesus had done 


for him: 
5 


21 And when Jesus was 
the other side, much people 


® ead, they. 


and all men did marvel. 


passed over again by ship unto 
eathered unto him: 


and he 


@ render, the precipice. 


b read, as he was getting into the ship. 


C read, And he. 


note, Luke, ver. 30. 10.| send them 
iway out of the country; ‘command 
hem to go out into the deep” Luke: see on 
Matthew, ver. 30. 13.] about two 
housand : :—peculiar to Mark, who gives us 
isually accurate details of this kind : see 
‘h. vi. 37,—where however John (vi. 7) also 
mentions the sum. 15,16.) Omitted by 
Kt. Matthew, as also vv. 18—20. The whole 
‘f this is full of minute and interesting 
vetail. 138.) Kuthymius and Theophy- - 
aet suppose that he feared a fresh incur- 
ion of the evil spirits. 19.] There was 
erhaps some reason why this man should 
e@ sent to proclaim God’s merey to his 
iriends. His example may in former 


d render, Many. 


times have been prejudicial to them :— 
sce note on Matthew, ver. 32 (I. 4). 

20.) Gadara (sce on Matt. viii. 28) was one 
of the cities of Deenpolis (see also on Matt. 
iv. 25). “Our Lord, in His humility, 
ascribed the work to His Father: but the 
healed man, in his gratitude, attributed it 
to Christ.” Euthyimius. He commands 
the man to tell this, for He was little 
known in Perwa where it happened, and 
so would have no consequences to fear, as in 
Cralilee, &e. 

21—43. ] RaisinG OF JAinvs’s 
DAUGHTER, AND HEALING OF A WOMAN 
WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD. Matt. ix. 18— 
26. Luke vill. 41—56. The same remarks 
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b Lev. xv. 25, 


e Luke vi. 19. 


d ch. x. 52. 
Acts xiv. 9. 


€ render, much: see ver. 10. 
& in original, he. 
1 render, power. 


ST. MARK. Vi. 22—43. 


was nigh unto the sea. 2? And, behold, there cometh one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, Jairus by name; and when 
he saw him, he fell at his feet, *3 and besonght him 
e greatly, saying, My little daughter heth at the point of 
death: I pray thee, come and lay thy hands on her, that 
she may be fhealed ; and she shall live. 24 And & Jesus 
went with him; and much people followed him, and 
thronged him. * And a certain woman, ” which had an 
issue of blood twelve years, *®and had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse, *7 when 
she had heard of Jesus, came in the } press behind, and 
touched his garment. *° For she said, If I may touch but 
his clothes, I shall be whole. *9 And straightway the 
fountain of her blood was dried up; and she felt in her 
body that she was healed of that plague. °° And Jesus, 
immediately knowing in himself that °!ev7rtve had gone 
out of him, turned him about in the 4 pvess, and said, Who 
touched my clothes? °! And his disciples said unto him, 
Thou seest the multitude thronging thee, and sayest thou, 
Who tonched me? ®? And he looked round about to see 
her that had done this thing. 2% But the woman fearing 
and trembling, knowing what was done Fiz her, came and 
fell down before him, and told him all the truth. 3+ And 
he said unto her, Daughter, ‘thy faith hath made thee 
whole; go in peace, and be whole of thy plague. °° While 
he yet spake, there came from the ruler of the syna- 
gogue[!’s house] certain which said, Thy daughter is dead: 
why troublest thou the Master any further? °° As soon 
f +ead, healed and live. 

h ender, the multitude, as in ver. 31. 


EK +ead, to her. 1 not in the original. 


apply to these three accounts as to the 
last. Matthew is even more concise than 
there, but more like an eye-witness in his 
narration (see notes on Matthew and 
Luke):—Mark the fullest of the three. 
The name of the ruler of the synagogue is 
of three syllables, with the accent on the 
second,—Ja-i-rus. 21. gathered unto 
him... .| received him, Luke. 

23.] Notice the affectionate diminutive 
little daughter, peculiar to Mark. lieth 
at the point of death answers to is even 
now dead Matthew. 24.] St. Matthew 
adds, “and his disciples.” 28.| For 
she said (was saying) perhaps need not be 


pressed to mean that she actually sad it to 
some one—in herself may be understood. 
At the same time, the tmperfect looks very 
like the minute accuracy of one reporting | 
what had been an habitual saying of the -/ 
poor woman in her distress, 29.] On 
these particulars see notes on Luke. 

felt in her body, literally, knew in her 
body, elliptic—knew by feeling in her 
body. 32.] Peculiar to Mark, and in- 
dicative of an eye-witness. 34.] and 
be whole of thy plague: peculiar to Mark, 
and inexplicable, except because the Lord 
really spoke the words, as a solemn ratifi- 
cation of the healing which she had as it 


WI. 12. ui 


as Jesus ™ feard the word 4 that was spoke, he 


Be 


the ruler of the synagoeue, 


MARK. 


hot 
37 And he suffered no man to follow him, 
James, and John the brother of James. 3° 
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saith unto 


afraid, only believe. 
save Peter, and 


And he cometh 


to the house of the ruler of the synagowue, and seeth ° (Ae 


tumult, and them that wept and wailed greatly. 


when he was come in, he 


them all out, he 
damsel, 


which is, 
arise, 


taketh the father and the mother 
and them that were with him, 
where the damsel was [P /ying]. 
damsel by the hand, and said unto her, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I say 
4 And straightway the damsel arose, and walked ; 
for she was of the age of twelve years. 
sastonished with a great astonishment. 
them straitly that no man should know it; 


9 And 


saith unto them, Why make ye 
this ado, and weep? the damsel is not dead, but & sleepeth. 
64 And they laughed him to scorn. 


e John xi. 1. 


f But when he had put £ Acts ix. o. 
of the 
and enutereth im 
1 And he took the 
Talitha cumi ; 
unto thee, 


And they were 

fe Matt. 

13 And &he charged ® aiid 
9. ch, iil, 12. 


and com-  Lukev. 14. 


manded that something should be given her to eat. 


VI. } And #he went out from thence, and came into his 2 36 bk 


own country; and his disciples follow him, 
day was come, he began to teach in the 
hearing 


the sabbath 


synagogue: and many 


Mm read, overheard. 


© render, Q. 
were surreptitiously obtained: see note 
ym Luke, ver. 48. 36.] Jesus . 


yverheard the message (word that was) 
Jeing spoken: a mark of aceuracy which 
8 lost in the A. V. 40.] How 
‘apricious, according to modern criticism, 
nust this Ey angelist have been, who eom- 
viled his narrative out of Matthew and 
Luke, adding minute particulars —in leaving 
mt here knowing that she was dead (Luke), 
t detail so essential, if St. Mark had really 
reen What he is represented. Can testimony 
e stronger to the untenableness of such a 
iew, and the independence of his narra- 
jon? And yet sueh abound in every 
hapter. 41.] I say unto thee is added 
2 the translation. The aeeuracy of St. 
fark’s reports,—not, as has been strangely 
aggested, the wish to indicate that our 
ord did not use mystic magical language 
a such occ casions,—often gives occasion to 
ne insertion of the atid Syriac aud 
tramaic words spoken by the Lord: see 
h. vil. 11, 34; xiv. 36. Talitha, in the 
rdinary dialect of the people, is a word of 
ndearment addressed to a young maiden. 


* And when 


him were astonished, 


2 vender, being spoken. 
P omitted by many ancient authorities. 


So that the words are equivalent to Rise, 
my child. Peculiar to Mark. The 
whole account is probably derived from 
the testimony of Peter, who was present. 
For she was of the age of twelve years is 
added, as Bengel, to shew that she “ re- 
turned to the state of body congruous to 
her age.” 43.| betokens an eye- 
witness, who relates what passed swithin. 
St. Matthew says nothing of this, but tells 
what took place without, viz. the spreading 
abroad of the report. Notice in the last 
words, that her further recovery of strength 
is left to natural causes. 

Cnap. VI. 1—6.] Resection oF JESUS 
BY WIS COUNTRYMEN AT NaAzakETU. 
Matt. xili. 54—58, where see notes. 

1.) went out from thence, not, from the 
house of Jairus, by the expression his own 
country in the corresponding clause. I 
may go out of my own house tafe @ neigh- 
bour’s, but [ do not sav, | go out of my 
own house into Lincolnshire: the two mem- 
bers of such a sentence must correspond :— 
I go out of Leicestershire into Lincolnshire 
—s0, as corresponding to his own country, 
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b John vi. 42. 


e see Matt, xii. 
46. Gal.i.19. 


d Matt. xi. 6. 


e John iv, 44. 
f see Gen. xix. 
aps} 


g see Isa. lix. 
16, 


h Luke xiii. 22. 


ich. dil. 13, 14. 


k Acts xii. 8. 


ST. MARK. Vj 


saying, » From whence hath this man these things? and 
what wisdom is this which is given unto him, that [® even] 
such mighty works are wrought by his hands? 3 Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary, » °¢e brother of 
James, and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and are not 
his sisters here with us? And they ¢ were offended at 
him. But Jesus said unto them, ® A prophet 1s not 
without honour, but in his own country, and among his 
own kin, and in his own house. 5' And he could there do 
no mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon a few 
sick folk, and healed them. ® And & he marvelled because 
of their unbelief. 

hAnd he went round about the villages, teaching. 
7i And he called unto him the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two; and gave them power over 
unclean spirits; §and commanded them that they should 
take nothing for their journey, save a staff only; no scrip, 
no bread, no money in their purse: 9 but * be shod with 


1 Luke x. 7, 8 


sandals ; and not put on two coats. 


10! And he said unto 


them, In what place soever ye enter into an house, there 


m Luke x. 10. 


abide till ye depart from that place. 


llm And ¢ whosoever 


shall not receive you, nor hear you, when ye depart thence, 


® omit. b read, and the. 
from thence must mean from that city, i.e. 
Capernaum. This against those who try on 
this misinterpretation to ground a difference 
between St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

3. the carpenter] This expression does not 
seem to be used at random,—but to signify 
that the Lord had actually worked at the 
trade of his reputed father. Justin Martyr 
says, “ For He wrought, while among men, 
the ordinary works of a carpenter, to wit, 
ploughs and yokes.” But on the other 
hand, Origen (carelessly ?) asserts that no- 
where in the Gospels received in the 
churches is Jesus Himself called a car- 
penter. 5.| he could there do no... 
the want of ability spoken of is not aé- 
solute, but relative: ‘“ not becanse He was 
powerless, but because they were faithless.” 
Theophylact. The same voice, which could 
still the tempests, could any where and 
under any circumstances have commanded 
diseases to obey; but in most cases of 
human infirmity, it was our Lord’s practice 
to require faith in the recipient of aid: 
and that being wanting, the help could not 
be given. However, from what follows, we 
find that in a few instances it did exist, 
and the help was given accordingly. 


© read, whatsoever place. 


6.] marvelled—this need not surprise us, 
nor be construed otherwise than as a literal 
description of the Lord’s mind: in the 
mystery of his humanity, as He was com- 
passed by human infirmity,—grew in wis- 
dom,—learned obedience,—knew not the 
day nor the hour (ch. xiii. 32),—so He 
might wonder at the unbelief of His coun-) 
trymen. And he went round... see 
Matt. ix. 35. 

7—13.] THE SENDING FORTH OF THE! 
TWELVE. Matt.x.1—15. Luke ix.1—5:, 
see also Matt. ix. 86—38, as the introduction; 
to this mission. The variations in the three, 
accounts are very trifling, as we might ex-, 
pect in so solemn a discourse delivered to) 
all the twelve. See the notes to Matthew;) 
—and respecting the subsequent difference: 
between Matthew (ver. 16 ff.) and Luke,—; 
those on Luke x. 7. by two and two]| 
These couples are pointed out in Matthew's: 
list of the Apostles—not however in Mark's, 
which again shews the total absence of con-: 
necting design in this Gospel, such as is often: 
assumed. 8.] Striking instances occur; 
in these verses, of the independence of the; 
three reports in their present form. ! 
save a staff only Mark, nor yet a staff 


—20. ST. MARK. 239 
hake off the dust under your feet for a testimony ® Acts sit. 


agains? them. 
lerable for Sodom and Gomorrha i 
an for that city. | 
at men should repent. 
vils, 
aled them. 
shame was spread abroad : and 
aptist was risen from the dead, 


orks do shew forth themselves in him. 


vat it is Khas. And others 
‘or) as one of the prophets. 


sen from the dead. 


[¢ Ferily I say unto you, Lt shall be more 


L the day of judgment, 


2 And they a out, and preached 
8 And they 
Sand anointed with oi] many that were sick, and 
1 And king Herod heard [fof him] ; 


cast out many 


o James v.14, 
for 
he said, That John the 
and therefore 8 mighty 


15 p Others said, p Matt. xvi. 14. 


ch, viii. 28. 


said, That it is a prophet, 

16 But when Ilerod heard 
ereot, he said, i It is John, whom I beheaded : 
7 For Herod limself had sent forth 


he is 


id laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison for 


erodias’ sake, 
arried her. 


erodias had a quarrel against 
ed him; but she could not: 


his brother Philip’s wife: for he had 
18 Por John had said unto Herod, 
wful for thee to have thy brother’s wife. 


r Lev. xviii, 16: 
xx. 21. 


‘Tt is not 
19 Therefore 
him, and ¥ would have 


“0 For Herod § feared s matt. xxi. 26. 


ohn, knowing that he was a just man and an holy, and 
-observed him; and when he heard him, he did many 


‘d render, to. 


\e omitted in most of the ancient authorities : pee inserted here from Matt. x. 15. 


if not expressed in the original : 


i many ancient authorities read, John, 
te dead. 


EK ender, kept lum safe. 


Mtthew, neither a staff Luke. See notes 
OMatthew, alsoin the next clause. 18.) 
Minted with oil—this oil was not used 
filicinally, but as a vehicle of healing 
peer committed to then ;—a symbol of a 
Oper thing than the oil itself could ac- 
Ciplish. That such anointing has nothing 
ieommon with the extreme unction of 
Fnanists, see proved in note on James 
V4. See for instances of such symbolic 
W of external applications, 2 Kings v. 14: 
Wk viii. 23: John ix. 6, &e. 

4—29.] Herop MEARS OF IT. By 
OASION, THE DEATH OF JOHN THE Bap. 
TIis RELATED. Matt. xiv.1—12. Luke 
87—9. (The account of John’s death is 
Din Luke.) Our account is, as usual, the 
mt of details. See notes on Matthew. 

1) Herod was not king properly, but only 
téarch :—see as above. He heard most 
Pvably of the preaching of the twelve. 


more probably, thereot, as in ver. 16. 
|B ov, the powers work mightily in him. 


h omié, 
whom I beheaded, is risen from 


i.e. Was minded to kill him. 


15.] (IIe is) a prophet as one of 
the prophets ;—i.c. in ¢he?r meaning, ‘ He 
is not The Prophet for whom all are wait- 
ing, but only some prophet like those who 
have gone before.’ Where did our Evan- 
gelist get this remarkable expression, in his 
supposed compilation from Matthew and 
Iuke? 16.] “I (whieh is emphatie in 
the original) has the emphasis given by his 
guilty conscience.” Meyer. The prin- 
cipal additional particulars in the following 
account of John’s imprisonment and exeeu- 
tion are,—ver. 19, that it was J//erodias 
who persecuted John, whereas Herod knew 
his worth and holiness, and listened to him 
with pleasure, and even complied in many 
things with his injunections:—that the 
maiden went and asked counsel of her 
mother before making the request; and 
that an erecutioner, one of the body-guard, 
was sent to behead John. 18.) gaid, 


V 


21 And when a convenier 
day was come, that Herod t on his birthday made a supper 1 
his lords, high captains, and ! chief estates of Galilee ; 22 an 
when the daughter of the said Herodias came in, and dancer 
and pleased Herod and them that sat with him, the kin 
said unto the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, an 
23 And he sware unto her, "® Whats 
ever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it thee, unto the ha 
24 And she went forth, and said unt 
And she said, The hea 
25 And she came in straightwa 
with haste unto the king, and asked, saying, I will the 
thou give me by and by ina ™charger the head of Joh 
26 And the king was exceeding sorry; ye 
for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes which sat with hin 
*7 And immediately the kin 
sent an executioner, and commanded his head to bh 
brought: and he went and beheaded him in the prisor 
*3 and brought his head in a ™charger, and gave it to th 
29 An 


when his disciples heard of it, they came and took up hi 


30 And the apostles gathered themselves together unt 
Jesus, and told him all things, both what they had done 


31 And he said unto them 


Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest ; 


240 ST. MARK. 
things, and heard him gladly. 

t Gen. xl. 20. 

“vin TL will give it thee. 
of my kingdom. 
her mother, What shall I ask ? 
of John the Baptist. 
the Baptist. 
he would not reject her. 
damsel: and the damsel gave it to her mother. 
corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 
and what they had taught. 

v ch. iii. 20. 


1 render, chief men. 


more than once: it was the burden of 
John’s exhortations to him. 20.| kept 
him safe, or preserved him; not, as in 
A. V. observed him, or ‘esteemed him 
highly? —kept him in safety that he 
should not be killed by Herodias. Whether 
Herod heard him only at such times as 
he happened to be at Macherus, or took 
him also to his residence at Tiberias, is 
uncertain. 21.] a convenient day, 
not, a festal day, as Hammond and others 
interpret it,—but, a day suitable for the 
purposes of Herodias: which shews that 
the dance, kc. had been all previously 
contrived by her. 

80—44.| FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOU- 
SaAnp. Matt. xiv. 183—21. Lukeix.10—17. 
John vi. 1—13. This is one of the very few 
points of comparison between the fon 
Gospels during the ministry of our Lord. 
And here again I believe St. Mark’s report 


while: for Ythere were many coming and going, and the 


m j.¢, a large dish. 


to be an original one, and of the ver 
highest authority. Professor Bleck believe 
that Mark has used the Gospel of Joh 
—on account of the 200 denarii in ou 
ver. 37 and John, ver. 7: and that he gene 
rally compiles his narrative from Matthey 
and Luke, which has been elsewhere shewe! 
to be utterly untenable. I believe St. Mark’ 
to be an original full account ; St. Mat 
thew’s a compendium of this same account 
but drawn up independently of St. Mark’si 
—St. Luke’s a compendium of axother aé 
count :—St. John’s an independent narrattt 
of his own as eye-witness. 30.] Mev 
tioned by Luke, zotby Matthew. 31—34- 
One of the most affecting descriptions in th; 
Gospels, and in this form peculiar to Mark 
St. Matthew has a brief compendium of it 
Every word and clause is full of the ric 
recollections of one who saw, and felt th: 
whole. Are we mistaken in tracing th 


1—+53. 


ad no leisure so much as to eat. 
ato a desert place by ship privately. 


ST. MARK. 
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32 And they departed 
33 And the people 


aw them departing, and many knew him, and ran 2 a/vot 
hither, out of all cities, and outwent them[®, aad cauie 


gether unto hin). 


3hw And P Jesus, when he came out, * Matt. ix. 36. 


mw much people, and was moved with compassion toward 


hem, beeause they were as sheep not having a shepherd : 


nd he began to teach them many things. 


35 And when 


the day was now far spent, his disciples eame unto him, 
nd said, This is a desert place, and now @the time ts far 
assed: °Ssend them away, that they may go into the 
guntry round about, and into the villages, and f buy 


a2emselves bread: for they have nothing to eat. 
nswered and said unto them, Give ye them to eat. 


37 He 
And 


1ey say unto him, %* Sha// we @o and buy two hundred * X2™, 13 
v . ) o ‘< 22: 


ennyworth of bread, and give them to eat ? 
nto them, How many loaves have ye? go and see. 
hen they knew, they say, ¥ Five, and two fishes. 


2 = Kings 
38 He saith “™ 
And 


39 And * see Matt. xv. 


34. ch. viii. 5. 


2 commanded them to make all sit down by companies 


oon the green grass. 
andreds, and by fifties. 


40 And they sat down in ranks, by 
#1 And when he had taken the 


ve loaves and the two fishes, he looked up to heaven, 
und blessed, and brake the loaves, and gave them to his 21 sam.ix.1s. 


isciples to set before them ; and the two fishes divided he 
42 And they did all eat, and were filled. 


mong them all. 


Matt, xxvi. 
26. 


‘And they took up twelve baskets full of the fragments, 


‘D render, by land. 


9 omit. 


P the most ancient authorities read, when he eame out he saw. 
@ toth expressions are the same in the original, being literally, the hour is 


Le, or far advanced. 


T many ancient authorities read, only, buy themselves something to eat. 


8 render, Must. 


Yrm heart of him who said, ‘I will go 
wh thee to prison and to death ??’ 

3} ye yourselves—not others; ‘you alone.’ 
| 38. afoot] perhaps better rendered 
bland, 34.| when he came out, i.e. 
hi disembarked, most probably. Meyer 
wild render it, ‘having come forth from 
hi solitude, in Matthew,—and ‘ having 
dembarked’ here : but I very much doubt 
tiformer. There is nothing in Matthew 
tmply that He had reached his place of 
Sttude before the multitudes came up. 
Jin indeed, vv. 3—7, seems to imply this ; 
b He may very well have mounted the 
h or cliff from the sea before He saw the 

¥Ou. I. 


multitudes, and this would be on his dis- 
embarkation, 35.] See notes on John 
vi. B3—7, and Matt. xiv. 15—17. The 
Passover was near, which would aceount 
for the multitude being on the move. 

37.] This verse is to me rather a decisive 
proof that (see above) Mark had not seen 
Jolin’s account; for how could he, having 
done so, and with his love for aceurate 
detail, have so generalized the particular 
account of Philip’s question ? That gene- 
ralization was zz the account which he used. 
and the circumstanee was more exactly re- 
lated by John, as also the following one 
concerning Andrew. The dividing of the 


. 


@ 
a 
w 


asee Luke 
xxiv. 28. 


b eh. viii. 17, 
18, 


ech.iii5: xvi, 
14. 


ST. MARK. VI. 44—56. 


and of the fishes. 4! And they that did eat of the loaves 
were [t about] five thousand men. * And straightway he 
constrained his disciples to get into the ship, and to go to 
the other side before unto Bethsaida, while he sent away 
the people. #6 And when he had sent them away, he 
departed into %@ mountain to pray. */ And when even 
was come, the ship was in the midst of the sea, and he 
alone on the land. 48 And he saw them toiling in rowing; 
for the wind was contrary unto them: and about the 
fourth watch of the night he cometh unto them, walking 
upon the sea, and ¥* would have passed by them. * Bui 
when they saw him walking npon the sea, they supposec 
it had been Wa spirit, and cried out: 99 for they all san 
him, and were troubled. And immediately he talked with 
them, and saith unto them, Be of good cheer: it is I; be 
not afraid. 5! And he went up unto them into the ship 
and the wind ceased: and they were sore amazed in them. 
selves beyond measure[¥, and wondered]. 52 For ¥ ° thes 
considered not the miracle of the loaves: for their ° heart was 


hardened. 


t omitted by all ancient authorities. 


U render, the. 


Vv i.e. Was minded to pass by them. 


W render, an apparition : Ziterally, a phantasm. 
= omitted in several ancient authorities. 


Y render, they understood not concerning the loaves. 


fishes, and (ver. 43) the taking up frag- 
ments from the fishes, are both peculiar to 
and characteristic of Mark: but it wonld 
have been most inconsistent with his pre- 
cision to have omitted “besides women aud 
children”’ in ver. 44, had he had it before 
him. 

45—52.] JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA. 
Matt. xiv. 22—83. John vi. 16—21. 
Omitted in Luke. Matthew and Mark are 
very nearly related as far as ver. 47. John’s 
account is altogether original, and differing 
materially in details : see notes there, and on 
Matthew. 45.] the ship, i. e. the ship 
in which they had come. Bethsaida— 
this certainly seems (against Lightfoot, 
Wieseler, Thomson, “The Land and the 
Book,” al.: see Bishop Ellicott’s note, Lee- 
tures on Life of our Lord, p. 207) to have 
been the city of Peter and Andrew, James 
and John,—-on the west side of the lake— 
and in the same direction as Capernaum, 
mentioned by John, ver. 17. The miracle 
just related took place near the other Beth- 
saida (Judias),—Luke ix. 10. 48. and 


would (was minded) have passed by them 
Peculiar to Mark. ‘A silent note of Inspi 
ration. He was about to pass by them. H 
intended soto do. But what man could sa: 
this P Who knoweth the mind of Christ bu 
the Spirit of God? Compare 1 Cor. ii. 1 
Wordsw. But it may be perhaps doubtet 
whether this is quite a safe or a sober com 
ment. would has here but a faint sub 
jective reference, and is well expressed b: 
the English phrase in the text. See o1 
Luke xxiv. 28, for the meaning. Lange wel 
remarks, that this “ would have passed by’ 
and the “wellingly received him” of Job 
vi. 21, mutually explain one another. 

50. | allsaw him, and were troubled: pecu 
liar to Mark. After this follows the histor: 
respecting Peter, which might naturally b 
omitted here if this Gospel were drawn Uj 
under his inspection—but this is at leas 
doubtful in any general sense. 2. 
Peculiar to Mark, for they understoo 
not] They did not, from the miracle whiel 
they had seen, infer the power of the Lor 
over nature. 


TTT. 1—t. Si. SPARK. 
53 And when they had passed over, they eame into the 
ind of Gennesaret, and drew to the shore. 5! And when 


rey were come out of the ship, strmehtway they knew 


© 


im, and ran through that whole region round about, 
nd began to earry about in 2éeds those that were sick, 
here they heard he was. 9% And whithersoever he en- 
red, into villages, or cities, or country, they laid the 
ek in the @s¢reefs, and besought him that ¢they might 
much if it were but the > dorder of his garment: and as 
any as touched him were made whole. 

VIT. 1 Then came together unto him the Pharisees, and 
rtain of the seribes, which came from Jerusalem, 2? And 
hen they saw some of Ins disciples eat bread with defiled, 
iat is to say, with unwashen hands, [° they found fuull.] 
For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash 
veir hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
ders. *And [when they come] from the market, except 
ey wash, they eat not. And many other things there 
», which they have received to hold, as the washing of 
ips, and pots, brazen vessels, and of @ tables. ®Then the 
aarisees and scribes asked him, Why walk not thy 
sciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat 
jead with unwashen hands? 6 He [fanswered and] said 
ato them, Well hath Esaias prophesied of you hypocrites, 


245 


d ch, v. 97, 28. 
Acts xix. 12. 


}it is written, ? This people honoureth me with their lps, a tsa. xsix. 13. 
, ps, 


'Z render, their beds. 


@ render, market-places, as in Matt. xx. 3, ch. xii. 38, &c. 


b render, hem, as in Matt, xiv, 36. 


4 sce note. © render, couches. 


3—56.] Matt. xiv. 34-36. The two 
tonnts much alike, but Mark’s the richer 
iictail: e.g. and drew to the shore, ver. 
5 and the partieulars given in ver. 56. 

55.] to carry about implies that they 
Disionally had wrong information of His 
big in a place, and had to earry the siek 
hut, following the rumour of his pre- 
B(7e. 

"map. VII. 1—23.] DiscotrsE con- 
CONING EATING WITH UNWASHED 
Hips. Matt. xv. 1—20. The two re- 
ps differ rather more than usual in their 
Mitions to what is common, and are not so 
i uently in verbal agreement, where the 
Mter is the same. 2.| See ch. ii. 16. 
Avark of particularity. that is to say, 
W1 unwashen is supposed by some to hea 
gls, explaining defiled: but the explanation 
s€ is necessary to what follows, especially 


© omitted by the majority of ancient MSS. 


f omitted by several ancient MSS, 


for Gentile readers. 3.] The word oft 
thus rendered has perplexed all the Com- 
mentators. Of the various renderings whieh 
have been given of it, two only seein to be 
admissible : (1) that given in the text, oft ; 
and (2) diligently, which is adopted by 
the ancient Syriac version, and seems agree- 
able to Hebrew usage. Between these two 
it is not easy to decide. 4.] wash 
(baptize in original) is varionsly under- 
stood,—of themselves, or the meats bought. 
It certainly refers to themselves; as it 
would not be any unusual praetice to wash 
things bonght in the market :—but pro- 
bably not to washing their whole bodies: 
see below. brasen vessels] earthen 
ones, when wunelean, were to be broken, 
Lev. xv. 12. These baptisms (for snch 
is the word in the original), as applied to 
couches (ineaning probably here those wsed 
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b Exod. xx. 12, 


Prov. xx. 20. 


8 omit. 


ST. MARK. Vi 


but their heart is far from me. 7 Howbeit in vain do the 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments o 
men. §[8 Wor] laying aside the commandment of God, y 
hold the tradition of men[, }as the washing of pots am 
cups: and many other such like things ye do]. 9 Andh 
said unto them, Full well ye reject the commandment ¢ 
God, that ye may keep your own tradition. 1° For Mose 
said, > Honour thy father and thy mother; and, ° Whos 


‘curseth father or mother, let him die the death: 1! but y 


say, If a man shall say to his father or mother, 1Jé 1 
Corban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest b 
profited by me; ("he shall be free.| 1° And ye suffer himn 
more to do ought for his father or his mother; 18° makin 
the word of God of none efiect through your tradition 
which ye have delivered : and many such like things do ye 

14 And when he had ! called ald the people unto him, h 
said unto them, Hearken unto me every one of you, am 
understand: 15 There is nothing from without a man 
that entering into him can defile him: but the thing 
which come out of him, those are they that defile the man 
16 [m Jf any man have ears to hear, let him hear.] 17 An 
when he was entered into the house from the people, hi 
disciples asked him concerning the parable. 48 And h 
saith unto them, Are ye so without understanding also 
Do ye not perceive, that whatsoever thing from withou 
entereth into the man, it cannot defile him; 19 because i 
entereth not into his heart, but into the belly, and goetl 
out into the 2 draught, purging all meats? *° And h 
said, That which cometh out of the man, that defileth th 


h omitted by several ancient authorities. 


i vender, That wherein thou mightest have been benefited by me 
is Corban, that is to say, a gift. 


E not expressed in the original, 
M omitted by several ancient authorities. 


1 ead, again called. 
n j.e. the sink, or sewer. 


at meals), were certainly not immersions, 
but sprinklings or affusions of water. 

8.] Not contained in Matthew, but impor- 
tant, as setting forth their depreciating of 
God’s command in comparison with human 
tradition, before their absolute violation of 
that command in vv. 10, 11. 9.] Full 
well—ironical—see 2 Cor. xi. 4. 10.] 
For Moses said = “for God commanded” 
Matthew. 11.] Corban, an offering 
without a sacrifice. 12.] See note on 
Matthew, ver. 5. 13.] A repetition 


from ver. 8 ;—common in Mark. 14. 
Both St. Matthew and St. Mark notic 
that our Lord called the multitude to Him 
when He nttered this speech, It was espé 
cially this, said in the hearing of both th 
Pharisees and them, that gave offence to tk 
former. 17.] his disciples asked hu. 
= “ Peter answered and said” Matthew 

19. purging | The participle refers t 
the draught (sewer). There need not beat 
difficulty in this additional clause: what * 
stated is physically true. The sewer is the 


—3l. ST. MARK. 
wan. °14 Por from within, out of the heart of men, 
roceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 


‘thefts, covetousness, 


murders, 
Jaselviousness, 


Sall these 


wickedness, deceit, 
n evil eve, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : 
vil things come from within, and defile the man. 
24 And from thence he arose, and went into the borders 
P Tyre and Sidon, and entered into an house, 
ave no man know it: but he could not be hid. 
certain woman, whose young daughter 
rit, heard of him, and came and fell at his feet: *6 the 
oman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation ; vel she 
xsought him that he would cast forth the devil out of her 
wughter. °7 But PJesws said unto her, Let the children 
rst be filled: for it is not meet to take the children’s 
read, and to east it unto the dogs. °° And she answered 
id said unto him, Yes, Lord: 4yeé the dogs under the 
ible eat of the children’s crumbs. 29 And he said unto 
or, Por this saying go thy way ; 
iy daughter. °° And when she was come to her house, 
1e found the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon 
te bed. 

$1 And again, departing from the * coasts of Tyre § and 
‘don, he came unto the sea of Galilee, through the midst 


and would 
250 for 


had an unclean 


the devil is gone out of 


245 


d Gen. vi, 5: 
viii, 21. 


° read, But immediately. 
qd render, for even. 


P read, he. 
T render, borders, 


8 read, he came through Sidon. 


nich, by the removal of the part carried 
t, purifies the meat; the portion available 
: nourishment being in its passage con- 
‘rted into chyle, and the remainder being 
Gt out. 21, 22.) The heart is the 
horatory and the fntaine head of all that 
igood and bad in the inner life of man. 
St. Matthew’s eatalogue follows the 
er of the second table of the decalogue. 
f Mark’s more copious one varies “the 
(ler. Compare Rom. i. 29: Eph. iv. 19: 
‘isd. xiv. 25, 26. 
24—-30.] TE SYROPHENICIAN WOMAN, 
litt. xv. 21—28. Omitted by St. Luke. 
istriking instance of the independence of 
t:twonarrations. St. Mark, who is much 
Ire copious in particulars, omits a con- 
Serable and important part of the his- 
ty: this would be most arbitrarily and 
iveed inexeusably done, if the common 
Zount of his having combined and epito- 
t:ed Matthew and Luke is tobe taken. 
( r Lord’s retirement was to avoid the Pha- 
tees : see notes on Matthew throughout. 


24.] from thence is not, from the 

land of Gennesaret (Meyer),—for eh. vi. 
55, 56, has eompletely removed definiteness 
from the locality ;—but refers to the (un- 
specified) place of the last diseourse. 
the borders} The place must have been the 
neighbourhood of Tyre. 25.] The 
woman had been following Him, and His 
disciples before, Matthew. 26.] Syro- 
phenician, because there were also Liby- 
phenicians, Carthaginians. 27. Let 
the children .. .}] This important addition 
in Mark sets forth the whole ground on 
which the present refusal rested. The 
Jews were first to have the Gospel offered 
to them, for their acceptance or rejection 
it was rot yet time for the Gentiles. 
28.| yet ...seeon Matthew. 30.) These 
partic ‘ulars are added here. laid upon 
the bed] which the torments oceasioned by 
the evil spirit would not allow her to be be- 
fore :-—lying peacefully, as Euthymius says. 

31—37.] HWeaLinG OF A DEAF AND 
DUMB PERSON. Peculiar to Mark. 
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e Matt. ix. 32. 


Luke xi. 14. 


f ch. vili. 23. 
John ix. 6. 
g ch. vi. 41. 


John xi. 41: 


xvii. 1. 
h John xi. 33, 
38 


j Isa. xxxv. 5, 


6. Matt. x1. 


5. 
k ch. v. 43. 


ST. MARK. VIL. 382—37. 


of the t coasts of Decapolis. °° And * they bring unto him; 
one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech; 
and they beseech him to put his hand upon him. *3 And. 
he took him aside from the multitude, and put his fingers, 
into his ears, and fhe spit, and touched his tongue ; 3 and 
glooking up to heaven, "he sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. % ' And straightway his 
ears were opened, and the ® sérizg of his tongue was loosed, 
and he spake plain. 8 And ‘he charged them that they, 
should tell no man: but the more he charged them, so: 
much the more a great deal they published it; 7 and were 
beyond measure astonished, saying, He hath done all 
things well: he maketh both the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to speak. 

VIII. 1 In those days the multitude being Y very great, 
and having nothing to eat, 4 Jesus called his disciples unto 
him, and saith unto them, ?I have compassion on_ the 
multitude, because they have now been with me three 


t render, borders. 


U render, the fetter: i.e. that which confined it. 


_V read, again great, 


A miracle which serves a most important 
purpose; that of clearly distinguishing 
between the cases of the possessed and 
the merely diseased or deformed. This 
man was what we call ‘deaf and dumb; 
the union of which maladies is often 
brought about by the imability of him 
who never has heard sounds to utter them 
plainly :—or, as here apparently, by some 
accompanying physical infirmity of the 
organs of speech. 31.] He went first 
northward (perhaps for the same reason, 
of privacy, as before) through Sidon, then 
crossed the Jordan, and so approached the 
lake on its E. side. On Decapolis, see Matt. 
iv. 25. We have the same journey related 
Matt. xv. 29; and “the dumb speaking” 
mentioned among the miracles, for which 
the people glorified the God of Israel. 

83. took him aside] No reason that we 
know can be assigned why our Lord should 
take aside this man, and the blind man, 
ch. vili. 23; but how many might there be 
which we do not know,—such as some 
peculiarity in the man himself, or the 
persons around, which influenced His de- 
termination. It is remarkable that 
the same medium of conveying the mira- 
culous cure is used also in ch. vii. 23. 
By the symbolic use of external means, 


& read, he. 


our Lord signified the healing virtue for 
afflicted Jimnan kind, which resides in and 
proceeds from Him incarnate in our flesh. 
He uses either his own touch,—something 
from Himself,—or the cleansing element 
to which He so often compares his word. 

34. ] He looked to heaven tz prayer: 
see John xi. 41,42. Hesighed, as grieving 
over the wreck of the nature which He 
had made, occasioned by the malice of the 
devil and the sin of man. Ephphatha_| 
the same word as that used in Isa, xxxv. 9, 
“Then shall the ears of the deaf be un- 
stopped, ... and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” 35.] the fetter, or the bond: 
—the hindrance,whatever it was, which pre- 
vented him from speaking plainly before 

36.] See ch. i. 45. 37.] He hath 
done all things well. . . . So “ God sau 
every thing that He had made, and, be 
hold, it was very good,” Gen. i. 31. Thi 
work was properly and worthily comparec 
with that first one of creation—it was the 
same Beneficence which prompted, and th 
same Power that wrought it. 

Cuap. VIII. 1--10.] Ferpine oF THI 
FOUR THOUSAND. Matt. xv. 32—39. Th 
accounts agree almost verbatim. Mark 
adds for divers of them came from far, ver 
3, and again omits “desides women and chil 


VIII. 1—lo. 


lays, and have nothing to eat : 
‘astine to their own houses, 
or divers of them came from 
unswered him, 
vith bread here in the 
hem, How many loaves have ye ? 


PAnd he commanded the people to 


ST. MARK. 


fir. 
al 

From whenee can a man 
wilderness 7 
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Sand if L send them away 
they will faint by the way : 


*# And his disciples 
satisfy these sev 
oil 

And they said, Seven. 
sit down on the vreound : 


he asked asee ch. vi. 38, 


ind he took the seven Joaves, and gave thanks, and brake, 


nd gave to his disciples to set before 


et them before the people. 
ishes 
yefore them. § So they did 
ook up of the broken meat that 
And they 


nd he sent them away, 


‘at, and were filled : 


them; and they did 


7 And they had a few small 
and he » d/esse/, and commanded to set them also 


and they 
was left seven baskets. 


[¢that had eaten] were about four thousand : 
10and straightway he entered 


nto a ship with his disciples, and came into the parts of 


DJalmanutha. 11> And the 


Pharisees came 


forth, and > John vi. so. 


vegan to question with him, seeking of him a sign from 


veaven, tempting him. 
pirit, and saith, Why doth this 
igen? verily I say [¢unto you], 
‘iven unto this generation. 


12 And he sighed deeply in his 


generation seek after a 
There shall no sign be 


138 And he left them, and 


ntering into the ae again departed to the other side. 
14 Now @ the disciples had forgotten to take bread, neither 
iad they in the ship with them more than one loaf. 


5 And he charged them, saying, 
saven of the Pharisees, and of 


b ender, blessed them. c 


a omitted in some ancient MSS. 


ven,” Matthew, ver. 38. 10. | Matthew 
sentions Wagadan, ver. 39. Dalmanutha 
las probably a village in the neighbour- 
90d, — seenote on Matthew sand “Phe Land 
ad the Book,” p.393 ;—a striking instance 
® the independence of Mark : called by the 
‘armouists ‘an addition to St. Matthew’s 
arrative, to shew his independent know- 
ge of the fact.” What very anomalous 
riters the Evangelists must have been! 
11—18.! REQUEST FOR A SIGN FROM 
EAVEN. Matt. xvi. 1—-+t, who gives the 
‘count more at length: without however 
1e graphic and affecting sighed deeply in 


is spirit, ver. 12. 
14 - -21.] Warsine AGAINST THE 
SAVEN OF THE PuaRISEES AND OF 


EROD. Matt. xvi. 5—12. Our account is 


yr 


ake heed, beware of the 
the leaven of Ierod. 


omitted in several ancient authorities, 
© render, they forgot. 


fuller and more cireumstantial,—relating 
that they had but ove loaf in the ship, 
ver. 14; inserting the additional reproofs, 
ver. 18, and the reference to the two mira- 
cles of feeding more at length, vv. 19—21. 

St. Mark however omits the coxclusion in 
Matthew, that they then understood that 
He spake to them of the doctrine, se. 
Possibly this was a conclusion drawn im 
the mind of the narrator, not altogether 

identical with that to be drawn from our 
account here—tor the /earen of lerod 
could not be doefrive (and of the leaven 
of Herod, ver. 15— Mark only), but must 
be understood of the irreligious lives and 
fawning worhlly practices of the hangers- 
on of the court of Herod. 14,| The 
subject to the verb forgot is the disciples 


VIII. 


16 And they reasoned among themselves, fsaying, It 1 

17 And when Jesus knew it, 
he saith unto them, Why reason ye, because ye have no’ 
bread ? © perceive ye not yet, neither understand? have ye. 
your heart [8 ye¢] hardened? 18 Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not? and do ye not remember, 
19 4when I brake the five loaves among five thousand, how 
They say: 
20 And *when the seven among four 
thousand, how many baskets full of fragments } fook ye up?. 
21 And he said unto them, i How ig 


22 And ¥ he cometh to Bethsaida ; and they bring a blind 
man unto him, and besought hae to touch him. 73 And 
he took the blind man by the hand, and led him out of the 
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because we have no bread. 
ech. vi. 52. 
d ch. vi. 43. 
many baskets full of fragments } fook ye up? 
eNErS: unto him, Twelve. 
And they said, Seven. 
‘veriz, at that tye do not understand ? 
g ch. vii. 33. 


town; and when %he had spit on his eyes, and put his 
hands upon him, he asked him if he saw ought. ** And 
he looked up, and said, I see men las trees, walking. 


f some ancient authorities read, because they had no bread. 


$ omit. 


h render, Ve took. 


1 the reading probably is, Do ye not yet understand ? 


EK yead, they come. 


unexpressed: see next verse. The leaven 
of Herod here seems to answer to the 
leaven of the Sadducees in Matthew. But 
we must not infer from this that Herod 
was a Sadducee. He certainly was a bad 
and irreligious man, which would be quite 
enough ground for such a caution. We 
have a specimen of the morals of his court 
in the history of John the Baptist’s martyr- 
dom. In the Zasé not yet, ver. 21, Meyer 
sees a new climax, and refers the not yet 
to the moment even after the reminiscence 
of vv. 18—20. It may doubtless be so, 
and the idea would well accord with the 
graphic precision of St. Mark. 

22—26.] HEALING OF A BLIND MAN 
AT BetTusarpa. Peculiar to Mark. This 
appears to have been Bethsaida Julias, on 
the n.E. side of the lake. Compare ver. 
13. See however against the idea that 
there were two Bethsaidas, “The Land 
and the Book,” pp. 373, f. 23.] The 
leading of this blind man out of the town 
appears as if it had been from some local 
reason. In ver. 26 we find him forbidden 
expressly to enter into or tell it 7m the 
fown, and with a repetition of town, which 
looks as if the place had been somehow 
unworthy of such a work being done there. 
(This is a serious objection against Meyer’s 


1 ;ead, for I see them walking as trees. 


reason, that the wse of spittle on both 
occasions occasioned the same privacy here 
and in ch. vii. 33.) Or we may perhaps 
find the reason in our Lord’s immediate 
departure to such a distance (ver. 27); 
and say, that He did not wish multitudes 
to gather about and follow Him. 
when he had spit on his eyes, and put his 
hands upon him... see above on ch. vii. 33. 
We cannot say what may have 
induced our Lord to perform this miracle 
at twice—certainly not the reason assigned 
by Dr. Burton, “that a blind man would 
not, on suddenly. recovering his sight, know 
one object from another, because he had 
never seen them before,”’ and so would 
require a double miracle ;—a second to 
open the eyes of his mind also, to compre 
hend what he saw. This assumes the man 
to have been born blind, which he was not, 
from ver. 24; for how should he know 
how trees appeared § ? and besides, the case 
of the man born blind in John ix. required 
no such double healing. These things 
were in the Lord’s power, and He ordered 
them as He pleased from present circum- 
stances, or for our instruction. 24. 
I see men, for I see them walking as 
trees; i. e. not distinct in individual pecu- 
liarity, but as trees in the hedge-row flit 
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After that he put ius hands again upon his eyes, and 
made him look up: and he was restored, and saw 2 erery 
an clearly. 78 And he sent him away to his house, 


exe 
BV 


ying, Neither into the tewn, "nor tell it to any in 
ie town. 

*7 And Jesus went out, and his diseiples, mto the towns 
* Cesarea Philippi: and by the way he asked his dis- 
ples, saying unto them, Whom do men say that I am ? 
And they 2 ausvered, } John the Baptist: but some say, 
lias; and others, One of the prophets. 79 And he ° sa7th 
xto them, But whom say ye that IT am? And Peter 
iswereth and saith unto him, * Thou art the Christ. 
“And he charged them that they should tell no man of 
m. °l And he began to teach them, that the Son of 
an must suffer many things, and be rejeeted of the elders, 
id of the chief priests, and seribes, and be killed, and 
ter three days rise again, °° And he spake that saying 
venly. And Peter took him, and began to rebuke him. 
Bnt when he had turned about and looked on his 
seiples, he rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee behind me, 
atan: for thou °° savourest not the things that be of God, 
it the things that be of men. °* And when he had called 


‘e people unto him with his disciples also, he said unto 


'M any MSS. read, he saw plainly. 

N render, all things : some MSS, have, all men. 

M2 xead, spake, saying unto him. 

00 +e thou hast no mind for, thou thinkest not. 
nt rendered iu the A. V. “ set your affeetion on,” iz Col. itt. 2. 


‘the traveller. It is a minute mark of 


2-19 


h Matt. viii. 4. 
ch, v. 45. 


i Matt. xiv. 2. 


k John vi. 69; 


Si a7. 


© read, asked. 
It is the same word as 


village, no, nor so much as tell it to any 


wth, that he describes the appearance of 
rsons as he doubtless had often had 
fasion to do during the failing of sight 
fich had ended in his blindness. By 
H possibility can the words convey three 
jerent stages of returning vision: “T 
} men. I sce them standing still, and 
mily, as trees. I see them walking.” 
l- thus the for is altogether passed over, 
Ml walking taken ont of its place, and 
rst unnaturally made into a sentence by 
olf. 25.| If the marginal reading 
Pe adopted, the meaning would be, He 
tv plainly (the work of that instant), 
ai was thoroughly restored, and (thence- 
fward) saw all things clearly. But the 
Ct is in much uncertainty. 26. | 
S; above in this note,—and the various 
dings in my Greek Test. The neither 
bh nor both carry a separate climax with 
tm: he was not even to go into the 


who dwelt in the village. 

27—30.] Conression oF PETER. Matt. 
xvt. 183—-20, Luke ix. 18—21. With the 
exception of the introduction in Luke, which 
deseribes the Lord to have been aloue 
praying, and joined by his disciples,— 
and the omission of the praise of and pro- 
mise to Peter by both St. Mark and St. 
Luke, the three are in exact aceordance. 
On this latter omission no stress must 
therefore be laid as to the character of 
Mark’s Gospel, as has been done. 

31—IX. 1.] ANNouNCEMENT OF His 
APPROACHING DEATH AND RESURREC- 
tion. ReEBUKE OF PeTrer. Matt. xvi. 
21—28, Luke ix. 22—27. St. Luke omits 
the rebuke of Peter. St. Mark adds, ver. 
32, he spake that saying openly: and, in 
the rebuke of Peter, that the Lord said 
the words looking on his disciples. In vv. 
31, 35, the agreement is close, except that 
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1 Matt. x. 38, 


m Jobn xii. 25. 


n Matt. x. 33, 

vo see Rom. i. 
16. 2 Tim.i. 
SP, 


a Matt. xxiv. 
30. 


b Dan. vii. 9. 


ST. MARK. VIII. 35—38, 


them, ! Whosoever will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me. * For ™ who- 
soever P will save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever shal] 
lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, [%¢he same] shall 
save it. °6 For what * shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own tsoul? 37 Qt 
Swhat shall a man give in exchange for his *soulé 
83 2 Whosoever therefore °shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him 
also shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in 
the glory of his Father with the holy angels. IX. ! And 
he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, That there be 
some of them that stand here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they have seen *the kingdom of God come with 
power. 

2 And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and leadeth them up into an high moun- 
tain apart by themselves: and he was transfigured before 
them. 3 And his raiment became shining, exceeding 
bwhite [@as snow]; so as no fuller on earth can white 


eutte xxviii. 


them. 


P render, 18 minded to. 


* And there appeared unto them Ehas with Moses: 


QG omit. 


Y many ancient authorities have, doth it profit. 
S one ancient MS. has, What is an exchange for his life? and this is 
perhaps the true reading. Compare Matt. xvi. 26. 


t render, life. 


St. Luke adds daily after his cross, and St. 
Mark and the Gospel’s after my sake, ver. 
39 [it is perhaps worthy of remark that St. 
Mark writes follow me in ver. 3-4: possibly 
from the information of him, to whom it was 
said, “* What is that to thee? Follow thou 
me,” John xxi. 22]; and informs us in ver. 
3-4, that our Lord said these words, having 
called the multitude with his disciples. 
This Meyer calls a contradiction to Matthew 
and Luke,—and thinks it arose from a mis- 
understanding of St. Luke’s “he said to 
them all.” Fay rather should I say that our 
account represents every detail to the life, 
and that the “¢o them all” contains traces 
of it. What wonder that a crowd should 
here, as every where else, have collected 
about Him and the disciples ? 38. ] 
St. Mark and St. Luke here agree: and St. 
Matthew, ver. 27, bears traces of this verse, 
having apparently abridged itin trauscribing 
his report, not to repeat what he had before 
said, in ch. x. 33. On adulterous, see 
Matt. xii. 39, and observe the addition, in 


& omitted in many ancient authorities. 


this sinful and adulterous generation, as 
belonging to the precision and graphic 
character of our Evangelist’s narrative. 

Cu. IX. 1.] See on Matthew. 
there be seme of them that stand here] 
Remember, our Lord was speaking fo the 
multitude with his disciples. 

2—13.] Tur TRANSFIGURATION. Matt. 
xvii. 1—18. Luke ix. 28—36. Here again, 
while St. Matthew and St. Mark’s accounts 
seem to have oxe and the same source, they 
have deflected from it, and additional par- 
ticulars have found their way into our text. 
St. Luke’s account is from a different source. 
If we might conjecture, Peter has fur- 
nished the accounts in Matthew and Mark: 
—-this latter being vetoucked,—perhaps by 
himself: while that of Luke may have had 
another origin. The additional particu: 
lars in our text are,—the very graphic and 
noble description in ver. 3, and the detail 
in ver. 6. St. Mark omits “ia whom I 
am well pleased,” Matthew, ver. 5. 3.] 
became is of itself a graphic touch, bring- 
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dl they were talking with Jesus. > And Peter an- 
vered and said to Jesus, 2 WVusfer, it is eood for us to be 
re: and let us make three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
ic for Moses, and one tor has. & For he wist not what 
Csuy: for they were sore afraid. 7 And there was a 
oud that overshadowed them: and a voice came out. of 
e cloud, [@saying,] This is my beloved Son: hear him. 
And suddenly, when they had looked reund about, they 
Wono man any more, save Jesus only with themselves. 
And as they came down from the mountain, he charged 
em that they should tell no man what things they had 
en, till the Son of man were risen from the dead. 18 And 
ey kept that saying with themselves, questioning one 
ith another what the rising from the dead should mean. 
And they asked lim, saying, Why say the seribes © that ¢™ativ.s. 
jas must first come? = 1* And he [44 answered and] told 
em, Elias verily cometh first, and restoreth all things ; 
id “how @ ¢¢ 7s written of the Son of man, that he must iPass 
iffer many things, and *be set at nought. 1 But I say # Pa» 
ito you, That ‘Elias is indeed come, and they have done © 1 Phivi. 
ato lim whatsoever they lsted, as it is written of him. f Matti. 
And when he came to his disciples, he saw a great 


b pender, Rabbi. C vead, ANSWer. 
@ omitted in most of the ancient authorities. dd oinit. 
© render, 18 1t: placing a note of interrogation at the end of the verse, 


i; out the glistening of each separate Elias must first come? Our Lord answers 
tion of his clothing. 8.no man it by telling them that it is even so; and 
fy more] i. ec. none of those who ap-_ returns the question by another: And how 
fired, but (‘nay, on the contrary’) Jesus is it (also) written of the Son of Man, 
bne,. 9—11.] Two remarkable addi- that he, &e.? Then comes the eonelusion 
ms oceur in our text;—ver. 10, which in ver. 13 with But I say unto you, 
Licates apostolic authority, and that of stating that Elias hes come, and leaving 
t2 of the Three ;—and the last clause of it therefore to be inferred that the suffer- 
v.12. what the rising from the ings of the Son of Man were close at 
rid should mean does not refer to the hand. Notice how the it is written of, 
Isurrection generally, for it was an twice occurring, binds bothtogether. Just 
bicle of Jewish belief, and connected with — as the first coming of the Son of Man is to 
ts times of the Messiah; but to “is  sutfer and to die, so has the first coming 
jsurrection as connected with his Death; of Elias been as it was written of Inin; 
t whole was enigmatical to them. but there is a future coming of Elias to 
1) Meyer and others render, and how is — restore all things, and of the Son of Man 
iwritten of the Son of Man? Thathe in glory. See further in notes on Matthew. 
ist, &e., making this lust clause the 14—29.| HEALING OF A POSSESSED 
awer to the question. But not tomen-  TuNatic. Matt. xvii, Dt—2l. Luke ix. 
ta that such a sentence would be without 37—42. The account of St. Mark is by far 
€mple in our Lord’s discourses, the sense the most copious: and here, which is very 
gen by it is meagre in the extreme. As varely the case in the official life of our 
istands in the text, it forms a counters Lord, the three accounts appear to have 
gsstion to that of the Apostles in ver. 11. been originally different and independent. 
4-y asked Why say the scribes that The descent trom the mountain was on the 
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them. 
saluted him. 
ye with them? 
him unto me. 
g ch. i. 26. 


ST. MARK. IX, 


multitude about them, and the scribes questioning with 
15 And straightway all the people, when they 
beheld him, were greatly amazed, and running to him 
16 And he asked f the scrides, What question 
: 17 And one of the multitude answered 
ff anid said, Master, I have brought unto thee my son, which 
hath a dumb spirit; 18 and wheresoever he taketh him, he 
teareth him: and he foameth, and gnasheth with his teeth, 
and € pineth away: and I spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out; and they could not. 1 He an- 
swereth 88 47m, and saith, O faithless generation, how long 
shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you? bring 
20 And they brought him unto him: and 
hswhen he saw him, straightway the spirit tare him; and 
he fell on the ground, and wallowed foaming. *! And he 
asked his father, How long is it ago since this came untc 
him? And he said, Of achild. *? And ofttimes it hath 
cast him into the fire, and into the waters, to destroy him: 
but if thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us. 


f read, them. 
8 or, beecometh rigid. 


ff o>, unto him. 
88 read, them. 


h ender, When the spirit saw him, straightway it tare him. 


day following the transfiguration, Luke, 
ver. 37, 14.] The scribes were pro- 
bably boasting over the disciples, and rea- 
soning from their inability to that of their 
Master also. As Stier remarks, there 
is hardly such another contrast to be 
found in the Gospel as this, between the 
open heaven and the sons of glory on the 
mount, and the valley of tears with its 
terrible forms of misery and pain and un- 
belief. J have already in the notes to Mat- 
thew spoken of the noble use made of this 
contrast in the last and grandest picture 
of the greatest of painters—the Trans- 
figuration of Raffaelle. 15.] The Lord’s 
countenance prcbably retained traces of 
the glory on the mount; so strong words 
as were greatly amazed would hardly 
have been used merely of their surprise 
at His sudden approach : see Exod. xxxiv. 
29, 30. That brightness, however, tervi- 
fied the people: this aéfracts them: see 
2 Cor. iii. 7—18. 16.] them (first 
time), i.e. ‘the multitude,’ regarding the 
Scribes as a part of the multitude. One 
of the multitude answers. 17.] unto 
thee—i. e. intended to do so, not being 
aware of His absence. From Luke, ver. 38, 
we learn that this was his only son. 

dumb, i.e. causing deafness and dumbness, 
and fits of epilepsy ; see Luke xi. 14. 


18.] The words rendered pineth away may 
perhaps mean becomes dry or stiff. 

19.] O faithless generation, not addressed 
to the man, as unbelieving,— nor to the dis: 
ciples,—but generally, to the race and 
generation among whom the Lord’s minis: 
try was fulfilled. The additional words “and 
perverse”? (Matthew, Luke) are probably 
from Deut. xxxii. 5; see further ib. ver. 20, 
where “faithless” is also expressed by 
“children in whom is no faith.’ The 
question is not asked in a spirit of longing 
to be gone from them, but of holy im- 
patience of their hardness of heart and 
unbelief. In this the father, disciples, 
Scribes, and multitude are equally in- 
volved. “The kingdom of Satan, i 
small and great, is ever stirred into a 
fiercer activity by the coming near of the 
kingdom of Christ. Satan has great 
wrath, when his time is short ” (Trench, 
Mir. 365). Vv. 21—27 are peculiar to 
Mark. 21.] The Lord takes oecasion 
to enquire thus of the father, to bring 
in the trial of his faith. 22.| See 
Matthew, ver. 15. if thou canst do any 
thing] This bespeaks, if axy faith, at most 
but a very ignorant and weak one. 
us—the wretched father counts his child’s 
misery his own: thus the Syrophenician 
woman, Matt. xv. 25, Aelp me. 


rea 
23 Jesus smd 


1d help us. 


'And straightway the father 
id [Jaeith tears,] [¥ Lord,] 
nbelief. 


hou dumb and deat’ spirit 
} ) 


nd rent him sore, 
1e dead ; 


MARK. 


unto 
‘believe,} all things are possible to him that beheveth. 


1] charge thee, 
im, and enter no more into lim. 
and came out of lim: 
insomuch that ™many said, He is dead. 


203 


NIf thou 


lich. xf. 28, 
canst Luke xvii. 6 


John xi. 40, 


hin, 


of the child cried out, and 
I believe ; 
“9 When Jesus saw that the people 
wether, he rebuked the foul spirit, 


help thow mine 
sume running: 
him, 
come out of 


26 And the spinit cried, 


saving unto 


and he was as 
“7 But 


2sus {60k him by the hand, and lifted him up; and he 


“ose. 


°3 And when he was come into the house, his 


isciples asked him privately, Why could not we cast him 


it ? 


29 And he said unto them, This kind can come forth 


y nothing, but by prayer [™™ and fasting. | 


i omitted in many ancient authorities, 
J omit, with nearly all ancient MSS. 
lithe I is emphatic, 
| MM omitted by our two oldest MSS. 


}. | The most probable rendering of the ori- 
nal here is, Jesus said to him the saying, 
{fthou canst believe, all things are,” Kc. : 
saying whieh doubtless He often uttered 
4 similar oeeasions. Some, omitting the 
lieve, would set an interrogation after 
must, and suppose our Lord to be citing 
ie Father’s words: “didst thou say, 
if thou canst?’—all things are,” &c. 
thers, as Dr. Burton, suppose it to mean : 
f Believe what you have expressed by 
yur if thou canst,’ &e. But both these 
nderings involve methods of construction 
d expression not usual in the Gospels. 
re if thou canst believe is a manifest 
ferenee to the if thou canst do any 
jing before, and meant to convey a re- 
ing as the father’s answer testifies. 
ne sentence, also, unless lam mistaken, 
‘meant to convey an intimation that the 
jaling was not to be az answer to that 
“allenge, so that the Lord’s power was to 
challenged and proved,—but an answer 
faith, w which (of course by laying hold 
. Him who is Ahnighty) can do all 
ings. 24.] Nothing ean be more 
uching and living than this whole most 
asterly and wonderful narrative. The 
jor father is drawn out into a sense of 
je unworthiness of his distrust, and “ the 
tle spark of faith whieh is kindled in 
3soul reveals to him the abysmal deeps 
unbelief which are there.’ (Trench, 
367.) “Thus,” remarks Olshausen (3B. 
mm. i, 53-4), “does the Redeemer shew 


See note, 
k omit, 


M jiteraily, the MANY, t.e. most of those present. 
See on 1 Cor, vil. 5. 


himself to the father as a Creator and 
bringer out of faith first, before He heals 
his son. In the struggle of his anxiety, 
the strength of Faith is Borex, by the aid 
of Christ, in the soul empty of it before.” 
There is strong analogy in the Lord’s 
treatment of the father here, for the spoz- 
sorial engagement in infant baptism. The 
child is by its infirmity ¢vcapacitated ; 
it is theretore the father’s faith which is 
tested; and when that is proved, the child 
is healed. The faet is, that the analogy 
rests far deeper: viz. on the ‘inelusion ’ 
of ‘the old man’ in Adam and the ‘new 
man’ in Christ: see Rom, v. 12—21. 
25.| This took place at a distanee 
from the crowd, among those who had 
run forward to meet our Lord, ver. 15. 
I charge thee] The personal pro- 
noun is eniphatic, as opposed to the want 
of power on the part of the disciples. This 
is the only place where we have such a 
charge as enter no more into him, —shew- 
ing the excessive malignity and tenacity 
of this kind (see ver. 29) of ‘spirit. This is 
also shewn by ver. 26. 27.| See ch. 
y.-H; also Matt. xvii. 6, 8: Rev. i. 17: 
Dan. x. 9, 10. 29.] The answer is given 
more at length in Matthew, ver. 20, and 
the Lord there distinetly includes the dis- 
ciples in the faithless generation, by tell- 
ing them “ Because of your unbelief.” 
The assurance also occurs there, which was 
repeated Matt. xxi. 21, where see notes. 
This kind] That there are kinds, 
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IX. 


30 And they departed thence, and passed through Ga. 
lilee; and he would not that any man should know it, 
31 For he taught his disciples, and said unto them, The 
Son of man is delivered into the hands of men, and they 
shall kill him ; and after that he is killed, he shall rise 


nthe third day. 


32 But they understood not that saying, 


ond were afraid to ask him. 

33 And 22 he came to Capernaum : and being in the house 
he asked them, What was it that ye disputed [° among your- 
selves] by the way? 3! But they held their peace: for by 


Luke xxii. 24. 


k Matt. xx. 25, 
27. ch. x. 43. 


the way they had ‘disputed among themselves, who 
[9° should be| the greatest. 
called the twelve, and saith unto them, * If any man desire 


35 And he sat down, and 


to be first, the same shall be last of all, and P servant of all. 


1 ch. x. 16. 


°6 And 'he took a child, and set him in the midst of them: 


and when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto 
them, 37 Whosoever shall receive one of such children in 


m Matt. x. 40. 


my name, receiveth me: and ™ whosoever shall receive me, 
nNum.xi.2s, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 


38 1 And John 


answered him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out 


1 yead, after three days. 
© omit. 
P render, Ministering servant. 


more and less malicious, of evil spirits, we 
find from Matt. xii, 45—and the per- 
tinacity and cruelty of this one shewed 
him to belong to the worst kind. The 
Lord’s saying here is rather for their after 
guidance, than their present; for they 
could not fast while He was with them, 
ch. il. 

30—32.] SECOND ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
His DEATH AND RESURRECTION. Matt. 
xvii. 22, 23. Luke ix. 48—45, where see 
notes, as this account is included in the 
two others. 

33 -50.] DiscoURSE RESPECTING THE 
GREATEST AMONG THEM. Matt. xvili. 1—9. 
Luke ix. 46—50. Here again the three 
accounts are zadependent, and differ in 
some particulars unimportant in them- 
selves, but very instructive for a right 
eomparison of the three Gospels. First 
take St. Luke’s account.— The disciples had 
been disputing;—our Lord knowing the 
strife of their hearts, took a child, &e.:— 
then compare St. Mark—our Lord asked 
them, on coming into a house, what had 
been the subject of their dispute ;—they 
were silent from shame ;—He sat down, 
delivered his sentence to the twelve,—and 
then took the child, &c.—Lastly turn to 
St. Matthew. There, the disciples them- 


00 some rery ancient authorities have, they came. 
90 or, WAS: not expressed in the original, 


selves referred the question to our Lord, and 
He took the child, &c. Who can forbear see- 
ing in these narratives the unfettered and 
independent testimony of three witnesses, 
consistent with one another in the high- 
est form and spirit of truthfulness, but 
differing in the mere letter? St. Mark’s 
account is again the richest and fullest, and 
we can hardly donbt that if the Jiteral 
exact detail of fact is in question, we 

have it here. 33. ] Between the com- 

ing to Capernaum, and this discourse, hap- 
pened the demand of the tribute-money, 

Mt. xvii. 20—27. 34. | There is no 

real difference in the matter in question 

here (and in Luke), and in Matthew. The 

kingdom of heaven was looked on as about- 
soon to appear: and their relative rank | 
now would be assumed as their relative 
rank ther. The difference in the expres: 
sion of this is a mark of independence and | 
authority. 35.] See Matt. xx. 26, and. 
note. 36. taken him in his arms] , 
This particular we learn from Mark. ) 
37.] See Matt. x. 40. 38.] Only found 

besides in Luke, vv. 49, 50. Notice | 
the sepetition of he followeth not us as | 
characteristic of Mark. The connexion of 

this remark with what goes before, is: ‘If. 
the receiving any one, even a little child, 


J—f.3. SE. 
vils in thy name, 
rbad hin, 
id, Forbid him not : 
miracle in my mame, that « 


rosoever shall give vou a cup of water to drink 7 wy 
me, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
#7 And 


. shall not Jose his reward. 


MARK. 


and he followeth not 
beeause he followeth not us. 


t 
ma | 


ow 
S 
S 


us: and 
39 But 


we 
Jesus 


°for there is noman which shall do °1 Cor xii-s. 
ean hehtly speak evil of me. 
For Phe that is not against us is on 4 our part. 


41 oq or psee Matt. xii. 
30, 


qq Matt. x. 42, 


unto you, 


shall] 


whosoever 


fend one of [8 fAese} little ones that [* believe in me], it 


better for him that 
ek, and he were 
rend thee, eut it off: 


‘ast into the sea. 
it is better for thee to enter into 


millstone were hanged about his 


PN ih thie Natal sector 


xviii. 8. 


G many old authorities read, VOU and your. 


T read, by reason that: see note. 


8 omitted by some ancient authorities : 


t this is rariously vead : 
ive faith, which is most likely right. 


thy Name, be reeciving Thee; were we 
ing right when we forbade one who 
ed thy Name, but did not follow us ?’ 
uet those observe this,’ says Bengel, 
vho bind on spiritual gifts to canonical 
2eession.” This man actually did what 
2 very Apostles themselves were specially 
pointed to do: and our Lord, so far 
m prohibiting, encourages him; see 
um. xi. 26—29., 39.] See 1 Cor. 
8. The very success of the miracle 
jl awe him, and prevent him from soon 
Hlightly speaking evil of me. We 
ist | beware of supposing that the applica- 
ion of this saying is to be confined to the 
irking of amir acle-—ver. 40 shews that 
is general—a weighty maxim of Chris- 
in toleration and charity, and caution to 
Pn how they presume to limit the work 
tthe Spirit of God to any sect, or sue- 
sion, or outward form of Glineeni 3; com- 
Fe Phil. i. 16— 40.] This say- 
>is not inconsistent with that in Matt. 
¥ 30. They do not refer to the same 
tng. This is sail of onvtward con- 
f mity— that, of tnward unity of puir- 
pe—two witely differing things. On 
bt saying, sce note there. On ‘this, we 
Dy say —all those who, notwithstanding 
Oward differences of communion and 
g-ernment, believe tn and preach Jesus 
Cist, without bitterly and uneharitably 
Oosing each other, are hereby declared 
t be helpers forward of each others 
wk. O that’ all Christians would. re- 
D nber this! Stier (Red. J. iti, 24) 
Songly deprecates the reading us and 
9: “the us in the mouth of our Lord 
he confuses and destroys nearly the whole 


iu that case supply the. 
sowe ancient authorities hare believe only ; others, 


purport of his weighty saying. For this 
is the very fault of the disciples, that they 
Jaid down outward and visible communion 
with ¢hew as the decisive criterion of com- 
munion with the Lord: and this very 
fault the Lord rebukes with his repun- 
diatory you.” Still, there is a propriety, 
a tempering the rebuke with a gracious 
reminiscence of their unity with Him, and 
something execedingly suiting the belong 
to Christ below, in us and our. In the 
divided state of the eritical evidenee, the 
reading must be ever doubtful. 41.] 
This verse does not take up the discourse 
from ver. 37, as some think, but is imme- 
diately connected with ver. 40:—‘ Even 
the smallest service done in my Name 
shall not be nnrewarded—imuch more 
should not so great an one as easting out 
of devils be prohibited.’ The original 
has in the name that: i.e, by reason that, 
but not without an allusion to my name, 
whieh furnishes the reason. 
ye belong to Christ | The only place in the 
Gospels where this expression is used. St. 
Paul has it; see reff. and Rom. viii. 9: 
1 Cor. iii. 4. 42.] See Matt. xviii. 6. 
43—48.] These solemn repetitions 
of former declarations (see Matt. v. 29; 
xviii. 8, 9) are by no means to be regarded 
as arbitrary insertions by this or that 
Evangelist, but as the truth of what was 
uttered by our Lord. Vv. db 46, 
48 are only in Mark ; they are cited from 
Isainh (see reft.), where the propheey is of 
the carcases of those who hare traus- 
gressed against the Lord. ‘This triple 
repetition gives sublimity, and leaves no 
doubt of the discourse having been ver- 
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life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, int 
the fire that never shall be quenched: #44%* where thei 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 4 And i 
thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to ente 
halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell 
[Yinto the fire that never shall be quenched:}] 4¢ 4 wher 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 47 Ane 
if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it is better for ther 
to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, thai 
having two eyes to be cast into hell [fire]: 4 wher 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. * Foi 


every one shall be salted with fire, tand every sacrifice 


s Isa. Ixvi. 24. 


t Lev. ii. 13. 
Beek, sliii. 


u Matt. v. 13. 


puke zy, xiv, #4 shall be salted with salt. 


Col. iv 
w Rom. ih 18: 
xiv.19. 


VE 


have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season it? 


50" Salt is good: but if the sal 
¥ Have 


2cor.xii-n. salt in yourselves, and * have peace one with another. 


Heb. xii 


u verses 44 and 46 are omitted by many ancient authorities: probably, as not occur 


ring in Matt. v. 29, 30. 
v omitted by many ancient authorities : 


batim thus uttered. See note on Matt. 
vy. 22, 49.] In order to understand 
this difficult verse, it will be necessary first 
to examine its connexion and composition. 
(1) What is for? It connects it with the 
solemn assertions in vv. 43—48, it is better 
for thee ..., and furnishes a reason why it 
is better for us to cut off and cast away, &e. 

every one then is to be taken abso- 
lutely: referring back both to the thee, 
and the their above—every sacrifice is 
(not opposed to [Meyer], but) parallel 
with every one, and and equivalent to just 
as. (2) This being stated, let us now en- 
quire into the symbolic terms used. Fre, 
is the refiner’s fire of Mal. ili. 2, to which 
indeed there seems to be a reference; the 
fire of Matt. iii. 11 and Acts il. 3; of 
Ezek. xxviii. 14 (see my Hulsean Lectures 
for 1841, pp 9—12). Fire is the symbol 
of the divine purity and presence :—our 
God is a consuming fire, not only to his 
foes, but to his people: but in f#em, the 
fire shall burn up only what is impure and 
requires purifying out, 1 Cor. iii, 13: 
1 Pet. i. 7; iv. 12, 17. This very fire 
shall be to them as @ preserving salt. 
The satt of the covenant of God (Lev. 
ii. 13) was to be mixed with every sacri- 
Jjice ; and it is with fire that a77 men are to 
be salted. This fire is the divine purity 
and judgment in the covenant, whose pro- 
nise is, ‘I will dwell among them.’ And 
in and among this purifying fire shall the 
people of God ever walk and rejoice ever- 
lastingly. Rev. xxi. 23. This is the right 


see on ver. 44. 
w omitted by several ancient authorities. 


understanding of Isa. xxxiii. 14, 15, * Whe 
among us shall dwell with the devouring 
fire? &c. He that walketh in righteous 
ness,’ &c. And thus the connexion with 
the preceding verses is,—‘ it is better for 
thee to cut off,’ &e.—‘ for it is part of the 
salting of thee, the living sacrifice (Rom 
xii. 1), that every offence and scanda 
must be burnt out of thee before thor 
canst enter into life.” It is perhaps neces 
sary to add that this is simply the ex 
planation of our Lord’s words as they 
stand, in their symbolism and connexion 
When Mr. Elliott objects to it as a ‘ fear. 
ful comment,’ he has to do with those 
words, not with me. Surely, nothing but 
the most amazing power of misunder- 
standing can suppose the explanation in- 
consistent with such texts as Rom. viii 
1, 34: 1 John ii. 1, 2. 50.] The con- 
nexion of this (elsewhere said in other 
references, Matt. v.13: Luke xiv. 34) is 
now plain. If this fire which is to purify 
and act as a preserving salt to you, have, 
from the nullity and vapidity of the grace 
of the covenant in you, no suck power, —it 
can only consume—the salt has lost its 
savour—the covenant is void—you will be 
cast out, as it is elsewhere added, and the 
fire will be no louger the fire of purifiea- 
tion, but of wrath eternal. I will 
just add that the interpretation of the 
sacrifice as the condemned—and the fire 
and salt as eternal fire,—except in the 
case of the salt having lost its savour, is 
contrary to the whole symbolism of Scrip: 


. 1—12. 
X. 


ople resort unto him again ; 


ught them again. 


ST. MARK. 


1 And *he arose from thence, 
coasts of Judiea ®* 4y the farther side of Jordan : 
and, 


> And the Pharisees 


DOL 


and cometh into the afemra.s: 
and ¥ fhe 
as he was aout, lie 
came to him, 


id asked him, Isat lawful for a man to put away his 


ife? tempting hin. 


raway. 


> And he answered and said unto 
em, What did Moses command you ? 
Moses suffered to write a bill of divorecement, and to put 
> And Jesus [YY auswered and] said unto them, 


# And they said, 


b Deut. xviv.l. 
Matt. v. 3. 


or the hardness of your heart he wrote you this precept. 


But from the 
em male and = female. 
ey twain shall be one flesh: 


vain, but one flesh. 


> saith unto them, * Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
eommitteth adultery 


id marry another, 


beginning of the ereation 2° God made ¢ Gen-t27: 
¢:3 Vor tins 
ave his father and mother, and eleave to his wife; 
so then they 
9 What therefore God hath joined 
gether, let not man put asunder. 
s disciples asked him again of the same 


Vie: 


‘ause shall a man 4 Gen.ii.24. 
1€ or. vi 16, 
Sand Eph.v. dl. 


ave ho more 


10 And in the house 


matter. 11 And 


e Matt. v. 32. 
Rom, vii. 3. 
1 Cor. vii. 19, 
AD: 


against her. 


And if @a woman shall put away her husband, and be 


arried to another, 


X render, borders. a= 

YY omit. 
i oa 
‘| 


fe, and to the exhortation with which 
ts verse ends: ‘ Have this graee of God 


this spirit of adoption — this pledge ot 


ts covenant, in yourselves ;— and,’ with 
rerence to the strife out of which the 
Uconrse sprung,—‘have peace with one 
ther.’ 
wyuap. X.1—12.] Repiy to tHe Pua- 
EEES’ QUESTION CONCERNING DIVORCE. 
& xix. 1—12. See Luke xvii. 11. 
lind the farther side) Our Lord retired, 
aor His discourses to the Jews in Jolm x. 
al before the riuising of Lazarus, to 
Bhany (Johni. 28; x. 40) beyond Jordan, 
a thence made his last journey to Jeru- 
S8'm; so that in the strictest sense of the 
weds. We did come into the borders of 
Jima and beyond Jordan. St. Matthew 
h “beyond Jordax” without the copula. 
Ee a large portion of the sayings and 
digs of Jesus is omitted : compare Matt. 
Bi.10; xix. 3: Luke ix. 51—xviii. 15: 
Jn vii Lif, 2—9.| See notes on Mat- 
the, with whose aceount ours is nearly 
pecs Compare however our vv. 3, 
4. with Matthew vv. 7, 8, 9, and we have 
tcimony to the independence of the two 
VoL. I. 


read, and. 
Z some ancient authorities read, he made them. 
several ancient authorities have, she. 


she committeth ad ultery. 


Y render, multitudes. 


reports—for sueh an arbitrary alteration 
of arrangement is inconceivable. 4.] 
suffered is emphatie. Moses gave an ex- 
press permissory injunetion. 7.) Our 
Lord makes Adam’s saying Ifis own: in 
Matthew it is attributed to “ him that made 
(them) from the beginning.” The parallel 
is most instructive. 10—12.] In Mat- 
thew this saying forms part of the dis- 
eourse 7with the Jews. Were again Mark 
furnishes us with the exact circumstantial 
aeeount of the matter. On the addition, 
Matthew vv. 10—12, see notes there, 
We may notice, that St. Mark omits St. 
Matthew’s “for every cause” inver.2,—and 
his “ercept for fornication” in ver.11; 9s 
also does St. Luke (xvi. 18). The one 
omission seems to involve the other. The 
report here gives the enquiry without this 
particular exception. As a general rule, St. 
Mark, so aeeurate in circumstantial details, 
is less exact than St. Matthew in preserving 
the order and connexion of the diseourses. 
12.) This verse corresponds to 
“whoso marrieth her that is put away com- 
mitteth adultery” in Matthew, ver 9— 
but it is expressed as if the woman were 


8 


we 
[oa 9 
Sa 


ST. MARK. 


X, 


13 And they brought young children to him, that he 
should touch them: and his disciples rebuked those that 


brought them. 


1+ But when Jesus saw it, he was much 


displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the little children t 
come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 


kingdom of God. 


15 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 


shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 


shall not enter therein. 


16 And he took them up in his 


arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them. 


the active party, and put away her hus- 
band, which was allowed by Greek and 
Roman law (see 1 Cor. vii. 13), but not by 
Jewish (see Deut. xxiv. 1: Jos. Antt. xv. 
7.10). This alteration in the verbal ex- 
pression may have originated in the source 
whence Mark’s report was drawn. 

18—16.] THE BRINGING OF CHILDREN 
TO Jesus. Matt. xix. 13-15. Luke xviii. 
15—17. The three are nearly identical: 
—from Matthew, we have the additional 
reason “and pray,” and from Mark, “he 
took them up in his arias.” 18. 
young children] Not only so, but as in 
Luke, infants: aud our Lord was not to 
teach them, but only to touch, and pray 
over them. This siinple, seemingly super- 
stitious application of those that brought 
them (perhaps not the mothers only) the 
disciples, interrupted in their converse on 
high and important subjects, despise and 
reprove. 14.) We can hardiy read 
our Lord’s solemn saying, without seeing 
that it reaches further than the mere then 
present occasion, It might one day 
become a question whether the new Chris- 
tian covenant of repentance and faith 
could take in the unconscious infant, as 
the old covenant did: whether, when Jesus 
was uo longer on earth, little children 
might be brought to Him, dedicated to 
his service, and made partakers of his 
blessing. Nay, in the pride of the human 
intellect, this question was sure one day 
to be raised: and our Lord furnishes the 
Chureh, by anticipation, with an answer 
to it for all ages. Not only may the little 
infants be brought to Him,—but in order 
for us who are mature to come to Him, 
we must cast away all that wherein our 
maturity has caused us to differ from 
them, and Zecome LIKE THEM. Not only 
is Infant Baptism justified, but it is 
(abstractedly considered ;—not as to pre- 
paration for it, which from the nature of 
the case is precluded) the NORMAL Pat- 
TERN OF ALL BAPTISM; none can enter 
God’s kingdom, except as an infant. In 
adult baptism, the exceptional case (see 


above), we strive to secure that state o 
simplicity and ehildlikeness, which in the 
infant we have ready and undoubted te 
our hands, 13.} The word may b 
rendered he fervently blessed them. 
17—81.] ANSWER TO AN ENQUIRE! 
RESPECTING ETERNAL LIFE, AND DIs 
COURSE THERETPON. Matt. xix. 16—30 
Luke xviii. 1S—30. On the different forn 
of our Lord’s answer in Matthew, see note: 
there. As it here stands, so far frou 
giving any countenance to Socinian error 
it is a pointed rebuke of the very view o 
Christ which they who deny His Divinity 
entertain. THe was no ‘good Master,’ te 
be singled out from men on account 0 
Ilis pre-eminence over his kind in virtu 
and wisdom: God sent us no such Chris! 
as this, nor may any of the sons of mer 
be thus called good. He was one will 
dfim who only is good, the Son of the 
Father, come not to teach us merely, bu 
to beget us anew by the divine powe: 
which dwells in Him. The low view then 
which this applicant takes of Him ane 
his office. He at once rebukes and annuls 
as He had done before in the case of Nico 
demus: see Jolin iii. 1 ff. and notes. 
The dilemma, as regards the Socinians 
has been well put (see Stier ii. 283, note) 
—either, “There is none good but God, 
Christ is good: therefore Christ is Gop; 
-—-or, “There is none good but God, 
Christ is not God; therefore Christ 1 
NOT GOOD.” With regard to othe, 
points the variations in the narrative 
are trifling, but instructive—“ 2f thou wil; 
enter into life, keep the commandments 
Ile saith unto Him, which 2?” (Matthew)= 
“ thou knowest the commandments”? (Mar) 
and Luke) without any break in the dis, 
course. Similarly, in Matthew, the youn, 
(Matthew) ruler (Luke) asks, ver. 20, “aha 
lack I yet?” but in Mark and Luke, 
Jesus says to him (and here with tbh 
remarkable addition of “Jeholding hin, 
loved him’) “one thing thou lackest.” Sue, 
notices as these shew the point at whiel; 
not short of which nor beyond which, 8 


3—27. SP. DAT zon 


W And when he was %gove forth into the wav, 


ame One running 


rood Muster, 


fe? 18 And Jesus said unto him, 
ood ? there is none wood but one, 
nowest the commandments, ‘Do not commit adultery, 


there 


e@, and kneeled to him, and asked him, 
what shall 1 do that LT may inherit eternal 


Whi callest thou me 
that is, God. 1 Thou 


f Exod. xx, 
Roan, xii. 0. 


lo not all, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, 
lefraud not, Honour thy father and mother. 29 And he 
answered and said unto him, Master, all these thines have 


observed from my youth. 
Ly way, 
p the cross, and follow me. 


sslons, 
ato his disciples, 
ater into the kingdom of God! 
‘tonished at his Rule: 
‘ith unto them, 


“3 And Jesus looked round about, 
How hardly shall they that have 


21 Then Jesus beholding him 
ved him, and said unto him, One thine thou lackest : 


re 
LO 


sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
id thou shalt have & treasure in heaven: 


take ¢ Matt. vi. 19, 


and come, wt 


“2 And he was sad at that 
ing, and went away grieved : 


for he had great pos- 
and saith 
riches 


24 And the disciples were 
But Jesus answereth again, and 
Children, how hard is it for them } that » Ps.ti.7: 
ust in riches to enter into the kmgdom of God ! 


Ixii. 10, 
1 Tim, vi. iv. 


=5 It is 


ssier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 


ra rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 


“6 And 


4 . . 
yey Were astonished out of measure, saying among them- 


Aves, 


Ey expeet the Evangelists to be in ae- 
Pd: viz. in that trner fruthfuluess of 
eae reporé which reflects to us the 
ching of the Lord, but does not eis 
slavish literal exactitude; which latter 
we require, we overthrow their testi- 
ny, aud most etlectually do the work 
Sur adversaries. 17.) into the way, 
'of the house, ver. 10, to continue His 
Imey, ver. 32. The running and the 
eling are both found in the graphie 
Mark only. 19.) St. Mark here takes 
Bctly the ‘commandments of the second 
= not standing for the tenth. 







‘Matthew adds their summary (“ ¢how 
Nt love thy neighbour as thyself’), omit- 
f (with St. Luke) “defraud not” per- 

S on account of “ Ng not steal” having 
Be before. 21.) Notice the graphic 
duils again, of looking ov him and loving 
hi. take up the cross is added 


Who then can be saved ? 
yon. en saith, With men it is impossible, but not i with dee Yeeieay. 


27 And Jesus looking 


Bo 


y b render, going. 


here. 22.) for he had great possessions 
—so also St. Matthew. 23 —31.] Here 
our ver, 24is a most important addition ; 
the rest is much alike in the three. In 
that verse we have all misunderstanding 
of our Lord’s saying removed, and “the 
proverb,” as Wesley well observes, “ shifted 
to this ground: ‘It is easier for a camel, 
&e. than for a rich man fo cast off his 
frusé in his riches.” Yet the power of 
divine grace ean and does accomplish even 
this. 24.| Children is remarkable, and 
a trace of exactitude : see John xxl. 5 
so also looked round about, ver. 23. 

26.) This reiterated expression of dismay, 
after the explanation in ver. 24, need not 
surprise us. The disciples were quite as 
well aware as we must be, if we deal truly 
with ourselves, that they that have riches 
and they that trust in riches are too 
nearly commensurate, for the mind to be 
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k ch. vili. 81: 
ix. 31. 


relieved of much of its dread at the solemn 
saving which preceded. 


ST. MARK. X. 
God: for with God all things are possible. 25 Then Peter 
beean to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have 
followed thee. *9 And Jesus [5 answered and] said, Verily ] 
say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, °° but he 
shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with perseeutions ; and im the world to come eternal life. 
31 But many that are first shall be last; and the last first. 

82 And they were in the way going up to Jerusalem; 
and Jesus went before them: and they were amazed; and 
as they followed, they were afraid. k And he took again 
the twelve, and began to tell them what things should 
happen unto him, *? saying, Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem; and the Son of man shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests, and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn 

bb omit. 


time had mastered himself.” Here 


28.] Here is follows in Matthew the parable of the 


an instance of a saying of Peter’s reported, 
without any distinction indicating that 
he had a share in the report. See notes 
on Matthew, for the promise here made 
to the Apostles. 29, 30.| Here our 
yeport is most important. To it and St. 
Luke we owe now in this time, without 
which the promise might be understood of a 
Suture life only :—and to it alone we owe 
the particularizing of the returns made, 
and the words with persecutions, which 
light wp the whole passage, and shew that 
it is the inheritance of the earth za ¢he 
higher sense by the meek which is spoken 
of ;—see 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. Observe 
mothers—nature gives us only one—but 
love, many (see Rom. xvi. 18). We do 
not read fathers, perhaps because of our 
high and absorbing relation to our Father 
in heaven; compare Matt. xxiii, 9. On 
and the gospel’s, Dr. Wordsworth observes, 
“ see above, vill. 35, where this phrase (not 
found in the other Evangelists, see Matt. 
xvi. 25: Luke ix. 24) is inserted by St. 
Mark. Perhaps it made a greater im- 
pression upon zis mind, because he had 
formerly shrunk from suffering for the 
Gospel’s sake. (See Acts xiii. 18; xv. 38.) 
St. Mark also alone here inserts our Lord’s 
words, with persecutions, perhaps from a 
recollection that he had been once af- 
frighted by persecution from doing the 
work of the Gospel: and desiring to pre- 
pare others to encounter trials which for a 


Labourers in the vineyard, ch. xx. 1—16. 
32—34.] FULLER DECLARATION OF 
HIS SUFFERINGS AND DEATH. Matt. xx. 
17—19. Luke xviii. 31—3+4. [The re- 
markable particulars of ver. 32 are only 
found here. | This was (see Matt. xvi. 
21; xvii. 22) the third declaration of His 
sufferings which the Lord had made to the 
disciples, and it was His going before them, 
accompanied most probably by something 
remarkable in his gait and manner—a 
boldness and determination perhaps, at 
eagerness, denoted in Luke xii. 50, whiek 
struck them with astonishment and fear, 
“Though very little is said in the 
Gospels concerning our Lord’s externa: 
appearance and deportment, there are fre 
quent indications of its effects on others 
We do not see His glory in itself 
could not be described,—but we read the 
reflection of it in them. See Matt. ix. 9 
the call of St. Matthew: Matt. xxi, 12, 
the purging of the temple: Mark ix. 16, 
the feeling and behaviour of the crows, 
towards Him after the Transfiguration, 
The climax is at the betrayal, John xviii 
6, when, after His utterance of thos, 
words—‘I am_ he,’—the soldiers star, 
back, and fall to the ground.” Dr. Words, 
worth. 32.] began, anew: He agar 
opened this subject. 33.] The elt, 
cumstances of the passion are brought ov: 
in all three Evangelists with great pal, 
ticularity. The ‘delivery to the Gentile: 


S— 45, ST. MARK. 


im to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles : ?!:and 
hey &shall mock him, and ¢ shall scourge him, and shall spit 
pon him, and shall kill him: and ¢¢ (he third day he shall 
iseagain, 8 And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
ome unto him, saving, Master, we would that thou 
36 And he 
ud unto them, What would ve that I should do for you ? 
“They said unto him, Grant unto us, that we may sit, 
ne on thy night hand, and the other on thy left hand, in 
ry glory. 8° But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what 
2ask: ean ye drink of the cup that I dvink of ? @ aud 


houldest do for us whatsoever we shall desire. 


e baptized with the baptism that To am baptized with ? 
' And they said unto him, We can. And Jesus said unto 
rem, Ye shall [44 (vdee/] drvink of the eup that I drink of; 
hd with the baptism that T am baptized withal shall ye 
> baptized: 4? but to sit on my meght @aad on my left 
and is not mine to give; but [ei shald be given lo then] 
rwhom it is prepared. #! And when the ten heard it, 
rey began to be much displeased with James and John. 
) But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them, ! Ye 
how that they which are accounted to rule over the 
entiles exercise lordship over them ; and their great ones 
rercise authority fapor them. *% ™ But so fishall it not be 
ong you: but whosoever will be great among you shall 
} your minister: #fand whosoever of you will be the 
ichiefest, shall be servant of all. 4 For } even ® the Son of 
© nearly all our most ancient MSS. have these transposed, 
c¢ pead, after three days. d ead, oY. dd git. 
(€C not expressed in the original. f render, OVeY. 
G literally, first. 


26] 


1 Luke xxii. 


m ch. ix, 35. 


n John xiii. 
Phil. ii. 7. 


© yead, OY. 
ff ead, it is not. 
b perder, the Son of man also. 


common to them all. 34.] spit 
ton him, Mark and Luke :—crucify him, 
ivtthewonly, which is remarkable,as being 
: first intimation, in plain terms, of the 
‘th He should die. The faking up the 
Ess, so often alluded to, might have had 
Ev for them a deep meaning—but see 
Ike ver. 34. The they in ver. 34 means 
t Gentiles. 

d—45.| AMBITIOUS REQUEST OF THE 
Bis OF ZEBEDEE: OUR Lorp’s REPLY. 
Mt. xx. 20 —28, where see notes through- 
0, and especially on the difference in our 
¥. 35. The two aceonnts of the dis- 
Crse are almost verbatim the same, and 
tt they came from one source is very 
@arent. Even here, however, slight de- 
V;ions oecur, which are unaccountable, 


if the one had actually before him the 
writing of the other. Besides, we have 
the whole additional partieulars of the 
baptism, with which He was to be bap- 
tized: see note on Matthew. 38.) Ob- 
serve the present tenses, drink of, and am 
baptized with. They may mean that the 
Lord had already the cup of Mis sulfering 
at His lips; was already, so to speak, 
sprinkled with the tirst drops of spray of 
His baptism of blood: or they may be 
merely official: “ ¢hat Lam to drink of, 
and to be baptized with.” 42.) they 
which are accounted to rule,—who have 
the title of rulers: literally, they which 
seem to rule, or, think that they rule. 
It is not, ‘those who rele,’ which God 
alone does. 


262 ST. MARK. X. 46—82, 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
a a oO Soa . ‘ a peers r 
o1zim.ii6. °to give his life a ransom for many. 


46 And they came to Jericho: and as he went out of 
Jericho with his disciples and a great number of people, 
iblind Bartimeeus, the son of Timeus, sat by the highway 
side begging. 47 And when he heard that it was Jesus of 
Nazareth, he began to ery out, and say, Jesus, thou son of 
David, have merey on me. 4 And many charged him 
that he should hold his peace: but he cried the more a 
great deal, Thou son of David, have mercy on me. * And 
Jesus stood still, and commanded him to be called. And 
they call the blind man, saying unto him, Be of good 
comfort, rise; he calleth thee. °° And he, casting away 
his garment, F rose, and came to Jesus. 5! And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, What wilt thou that I should 
do unto thee? The blind man said unto him, ! Lord, that 
I might receive my sight. 5? And Jesus said unto him, 
Go thy way; ?thy faith hath ™iade thee whole. And 
immediately he received his sight, and followed 2 Jesus m 
the way. 

XI. 1! And when they came mgh to Jerusalem, unto 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount of Olives, he 
sendeth forth two of his disciples, ? and saith unto them, 
Go your way into the village over against you: and as 
soon as ye be entered into it, ye shall find a colt tied, 


p Matt. ix. 22. 
ch. v. 34, 


i jnost ancient authorities have, Bartimeeus the son of Timeus, a blind 
beggar, sat by the wayside. 

& many ancient authorities have, leaped up, and came to Jesus. 

1 render, Rabboni. : | 

M render, saved thee, as in Luke vii. 50; xvii, 42. This can hardly be done 


in Matt, ix. 22, on account of what follows. 


2 yead, him. 


46—52.] HEALING OF BLIND Barti- 
MUEUS ON DEPARTURE FROM JERICHO. 
Matt. xx. 29—34. Luke xviii. 85—43. On 
the three accounts referring to one and the 
same miracle, secon Matthew. J will only 
add here, that a similar difference of num- 
ber between Matthew and Mark is found in 
the miracle in the neighbourhood of Ger- 
gesa, ch. v. 2. 46.| Bar-timeus 
means, the son of Timeus,—so Bartho- 
lomew, ch. iii. 18, Barjesus, Acts xii. 6. 

48.] See on Matthew vv. 20, 31. 
§0.] Signs of an cye-witness, which 
make us again believe, that here we have 
the literally cxact account of what took 


E 
place. 51.] Rabboni, i. e. Master, or 
My Master, see John xx.16. It was said! 
to be a more respectful form than Rabbi) 
merely. 52.] In Matthew only, Jesus} 
fouches him. ‘The account here and ini 
Luke seems to correspond more elosely! 
with the wonderful strength of his faith. 
Our Lord healed by @ word in sueh cases,’ 
see Matt. viii. 10—13, ch. vii. 29, and! 
other places. St. Luke adds, “ glorifying: 
God,”—and that all the people sceing him’ 
gave glory to God; sce also Luke xix. 87.! 

Cuap. XI. 1—11.] TritupHat ENTRY! 
INTO JERUSALEM. Matt. xxi. 1—17. Luke! 
xix. 29—44. Jobn xii. 12-36. On the; 


we. L--LT, is 
yhereon never man sat ; 
Pany man say 
he Lord hath need of hin ; 
im hither. 


wUnto Vou, 


Why 
and 


MARK. 


loose him, and bring him. 


263 
3 And 


do ye this? say ye that 
strazhtway he will send 


*t And they went their way, and found ° (4e 


alt tied by the door without im Pa place where two ways 


vet; and they loose him. 


And they 
nd they let them go. 


esus, and east their garments on hin ; 
8 And many spread their garments in the way: 


im. 
thers cut down branches 4 off 
hem in the way]. 
iat followed, eried, saying, 


yat cometh in the name of the Lord: 


5 And 
tood there said unto them, What 


of them = that 


do ye, loosing the colt 7 


certain 


snid unto them even as Jesus had commanced : 
7 And they brought the colt to 


and he sat upon 
and 


the trees[, Tand strawed 


9 And they that went before, and they 
@ Tlosanna ; 


Blessed [8 7s] he 
10 blessed [8 4e] the 


aPsa.exviil. 
6 


inedom of our father David, that cometh [88/2 ‘he nane 


>’ TTosanna in the 


f the Lord] : 


atered into Jerusalem, [and] into the temple : 


e had looked round about upon 


ll And t Jesus 
and when 


bePsaccxiviil. 
A; 


Inghest. 


all things, and now the 


ventide was come, he went out unto Bethany with the 


velve, 


9 read, a. 
14 read, out of the fields. 
§ not expressed in the original. 
Either 1s or be may be right. 


| The 
ASES. 
j 


mneral sequence of events of this and the 
llowing day, sce note on Matthew, ver. 1. 
Ms 2.) As fur as ye shall find, the 
‘reement in Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
nearly verbal; after that, Mark and 
nke only mention the foal, and add, on 
hich never man sat. Compare with this, 
ake xxiii. 53. Our Lord’s birth, tri- 
ph, and burial were to be, in this, alike. 
eyer observes of this part of the history, 
later tradition, sprung froin the sacred 
stination of the beast (for beasts never 
t worked were used for sacred purposes, 
Bim. xix. 24° Deut. sxios TSam, vi. 7).’ 
it does it never strike such annotators, 
at this very usage would lead not only 
‘the narrative being so coustructed, but 
i the cominand itself having beer so 
wen ? 4.] The report of one of those 
fit: perhaps. ef Peter. The word ren- 
wed a place where two ways mct, only 
): ans, a road leading round a place, 
‘al probably imports simply the street. 
jordsw. interprets it, ‘the back way, 
Vich led round the house.’ Yut there docs 










P see note, 
v omitted in many ancient authorities, 
word supplied ought to be the same in both 


88 oil, t pead, he. U omit. 
not appear te be any reason for supposing 
the word “round” to refer to the house, 
rather than to the whole block, or neigh- 
bourhood, of honses, round about whieh 
the street led. Dean Trench, on the A. V. 
p- 116, would render it “a@ way round,” 
“@ crooked lane.” 8, 9.| On the in- 
teresting addition in Luke vv. 37—--f0, 
see notes there. branches] called 
branches of palm-trees, Jolin, ver. 15: 
the word signifies not merely branches, 
but branches | cut for the purpose of being 
littered to walk on: and thus fuplies the 
strawing in the way, which has been un- 
skilfully supplied. 19.) blessed... 
David — is peculiar to Mark, clearly set- 
ting forth the idea of the people that 
the Messial’s Kingdom, the restoration of 
the throue of David, was come. see 
the additional particular of the weeping 
over the city, Luke, vv. 41—11, and notes. 
11.] See Matthew, ver. 12, and 
notes on ver. 1: also on John ii. 13—18. 
Iam by no means certain that the 
solution proposed in the notes on Matthew 
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ST. MARK. 


XI. 


12 And on the morrow, when they Ywzere come from 
Bethany, he was hungry: !8 and seeing a fig tree afar off 
having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any thing | 
thereon: and when he came to it, he found nothing but 


leaves; for ¥ the time of figs was not yet. 


lt And = Jesus 


answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit of thee here- 


after for ever. 


e Jolin ii. 14. 


And his disciples heard it. 


15 ¢ And they” 


come to Jerusalem: and ¥ Jesvs went into the temple, and 
began to cast out them that sold and bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the moneychangers, and the 
seats of them that sold ¥dores: 18 and would not suffer 
that any man should carry any vessel through the temple. 
17 And he taught, saying [? unto them], Is it not written, 


d Isa. tvi. 7%. 


(My house shall be called 22% 0f alf nations the house of 
ejzavien. prayer? but *ye have made it a den of thieves. 


18 And 


the 4 scribes and @ chief priests heard it, and sought how they 


f Matt. vii. 28. 
eh. i. 22. 
Luke iv. 32. 


V render, had come forth. 
Y render, the doves. 


might destroy him: for they feared him, because fall the 
people was astonished at his doctrine. 
was come, he went out of the city. 


1 And when even 
*0 And in the morning, 


W sce note. X yead, he. 
Z omitted in the oldest MS. 


22 ender, an (or, the) house of prayer for (or, unto) all the nations. 


See Dean Trench, on the A.V. p. 72. 


is the right one, but I cannot suggest a 
better. When St. Mark, as here, relates an 
occurrence throughout, with such signs of 
an eye-witness as in ver. 4, it is very 
difficult to suppose that he has transposed 
auy thing; whereas St. Matthew eertainly 
does not speak here so exaetly, having 
transposed the anointing in Bethany : see 
notes on Matt. xxvi. 2, 6. 

12—26.] THE BARREN FIG-TREE. THE 
CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. Matt. xxi. 
12—22. Our aeeount here bears strong 
marks of being that of a beholder and 
hearer: e.g. when they had come forth 
from Bethany,—afar off,—having leaves, 
—and his disciples heard it. The 
times and order of the events are here 
wore exact than in St. Matthew, who 
seems to place the withering of the tree 
immediately after the word spoken by our 
Lord. 13. the time of figs was not yet] 
The sentence, which in the original is 
elliptical (for the season was not of figs, 
or for it was not a season of figs), may be 
sunplied,—for the season was not (one) of 
figs,—or, for the season was not (that) of 


figs, i.e. not yet the season for figs. The 
latter suits the context best. The tree 


& transpose these. 


was precocious, in being clothed with 
leaves: and if it had had on it winter figs, 
which remain on from the autumn, and 
ripen early the next season, they would 
have been ripe at this time. But there 
were none—it was a barren tree. On the 
import of this miracle, see notes on Mat- 
thew. 15—i9.] Matt. xxi. 12, 18, 
where see notes: also Luke xix. 45—48, 
16.| This was the court of the Gen- 
tiles, which was used as a thoroughfare; 
which desecration our Lord forbade. 
any vessel |—e. g. a pail or basket,—used 
for common life. 17.] for all the 
nations, omitted in Matthew and Luke, 
but contained in the prophecy :—mentioned. 
by St. Mark as writing for Gentile Chris- 
tians: but this may be doubted. 18. 
all the people was astonished at his doc- 
trine.... | This remark, given by St. Mark 
and St. Luke, is omitted by St. Matthew: 
probably beeause he has given us so much 
of the doctrine itself. 19.} See note 
on Matthew, ver. 17. On the Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, our Lord appears to 
have gone to Bethany. 20—26.] The 
answers are very similar to those in Mat- 
thew, but with one important addition 


—3l1, 


ST. MARK. 2h 


they passed by, they saw the fig tree dried up from the 


ts. 1 And Peter calling to remembrance saith unto 


n, > Master, behold, the fie 
thered away. 
we faith in God. 


22 And Jesus 


tree which thou cursedst 1s 
answering saith unto them, 
23 € Wor verily | say unto you, That ¢ Matt-svii.2. 


iosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, 
d be thou east into the sea; and shall not doubt in his 
art, but shall believe that >? fhose things which he saith 
hall come to pass; he shall have [4 whatsoever he saith]. 


Therefore I say unto you, >What things soever ye n Mate vii.7. 


desire, when ye pray, believe that ye & receive them, and ye 
25 And when ye stand praying, ! forgive, 
ye have ought against any: that vour Father also which 
in heaven may forgive you your trespasses, 

do not forgive, neither will your Father which is in 


all have them. 


aven forgive your trespasses. 


Luke xi. 9. 

Johu xiv. 13: 

xv.7: xvi. 

24. 

James i. 5, 6. 
i Matt. vi.v4. 

Col. iii. 18. 


26 f But k if k Matt. xviii. 


35. 


“7 And they come again to Jerusalem ; and as he was 
uking in the temple, there come to him the chief priests, 
d the scribes, and the elders, *S and say unto him, By 
rat authority doest thou these things? and who gave 


ee this authority to do these things? 


29 And Jesus 


janswered and] said unto them, I will also ask of you one 
estion, and answer me, and I will tell you by what 


ithority I do these things. 


‘from heaven, or of men? answer me. 


30 The baptism of John, was 


31 And they 


usoned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From 
faven ; he will say, Why [88 ¢hen] did ye not believe him ? 


b render, Rabbi. 
d 


bb read, that. 


4d ead, pray and ask. 


© Uiterally, cometh to Pass? see note. 


© omitted in sone ancient authorities : in which case \t must be supplied. 


© most ancient authoritics read, have received. 


f this verse is omitted by several ancient authorities, probably by mistake in copying, 
Beerses 25 and 26 end with the same word, trespasses. 


‘ff read, OY. 8 omit, 


be, viz. vv. 25, 26: see Matt. vi. 14, and 
Lim. ii. 8. The connexion here seems 
foe, «Though you should aim at strength 
Gaith,—yet your faith should not work 
itl respects as you have seen me do, in 
jt cial anger condemning the unfruitful 
@ evil; but you must forgive.’ 24, 
breve that ye have received them] The 
Pi tense is used, because the reception 
§]xen of is the determination in the divine 
@Msels coincident with the request—be- 
lita that when you asked, you received, 
M, the fulfilment shall come. 25. | 
Othe matter, compare Matt. vi. 14 f. 


8S omit. 


See also Matt. v. 23 f., where the converse 
to this is treated of, 

27—33.] Tur AtTnority oF Jess 
QUESTIONED. His nepiy. Matt. xvi. 25 
—32. Luke xx. 1—8.) Onr account and 
that of St. Matthew are very close in 
agreement. St. Luke’s has (compare ver. 
6, “all the people will stone us”) few and 
unimportant additions : see notes on Mat- 
thew. 28.) The expression these 
things need not necessarily refer to the 
cleansing of the temple, as Mever: but 
secins, from Luke, to extend over our Lord's 
whole course of teaching and putting him- 
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1 Matt. iii.5- 
xiv.5. ch. vi. 
20. 


h read, 


ST. MARK. AI. 32, a 
32 But hifwe shall say, Of men; they feared the people 
for }all men counted John, that he was a prophet indeed 
33 And they answered and said unto Jesus, We canno 
tell. And Jesus [ft answering] saith unto them, Neither di 
I tell you by what authority I do these things. 

XII. 1 And he began to speak unto them by parables 
A certain man planted a vineyard, and set an hedge abou 
it, and digged a place for the winefat, and built a tower 
and let it out to husbandmen, and ¥ went into a fur country 
2 And at the season he sent to the husbandmen a servant 
that he might receive from the husbandmen of the frui 
of the vineyard. 3 And they caught him, and beat him 
and sent him away empty. * And again he sent unt 
them another servant; and !at him they cast stones 
and wounded him in the head, and ™sent him away 
shamefully handled. 5 And [®agaznv] he sent another 
and him they killed, and many others; beating some, am 
killing some. 6° Having yet therefore one son, his well. 
beloved, he sent him also last unto them, saying, They 
will revereace my son. 7 But those husbandmen sac 
among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him 
and the inheritance shall be our’s. 8 And they took him 
and killed him, and cast him out of the vinevard. ® What 
shall [P therefore] the lord of the vineyard do? he wil 
come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vine 


shall we say, Of men ? 1 omit. 


K the original has only, left the country. 
1 many ancient authorities have only, they wounded him im the head. 
M wany ancient authorities have only, shamefully handled him, 


D omit. 


© many 


ancient authorities have, He had yet one wellbeloved son: hir 


he sent last unto them. 


P omitted by some ancient authorities. 


self forward in public. 
to the question, asked by themselves, is 


probable here ; for they did not Kill him, 


32.] The answer 
but disgracefully used him. I mus, 


given by the Evangelist. 

Crap, XIJ.1-—12.] PaRaBLE OF THE 
VINEYARD LET OUT TO HUSBANDMEN,. 
This parable is, for the most part, identical 
with thatin Matt. xxi. 833—46, and Luke 
xx.9—19. The number and treatment of 
the servants sent, is enlarged on here; 
and in ver. 4 there oceurs a singular word, 
which we render, wounded him in the 
head. Some have supposed it means, ‘they 
made short work with him, which is the 
more usual sense of the word, but nod 


not allow any opportunity to pass of direct, 
ing attention to the sort of difference, if, 
sinilarity, between these three reports,—) 
and observing that no origin of that differ, 
ence is imaginable, except the gradua 
deflection of accounts from a common, 0, 
a parallel source. See notes ol 
Matthew throughout. 9.] he wil: 
come, &c., is not the answer of the Phar, 
sees, nor of the people, as the correspond, 
ing sentence in Matthew (see note there), 
but, here and in Luke, a continuation 0. 


(I. 1—19. ST. MARK. 267 
rd unto others. 19 And have ve not read this scripture ; 
re 3 
‘he stone which the builders rejected 47s decowe the head 3 feo 
the corner: 1 this was the Lerd’s doing, and it is 
beh. xi. ik. 


12% And they sought to Tay hold 
him, but feared ¥ the people: for they knew that he had 


ivellous in our eves 7 


oken the parable against them: and they left him, and 
nt their way, and [Sthey] send unto him certain of 
2 Pharisees and of the Herodians, to teateh him in his 
rds. t* And when they were come, they say unto him, 
aster, we know that thou art true, and carest for no 
in: for thou reeardest not the person of men, but 
whest the way of God in truth: Is it lawful to give 
bute to Cesar, or not? 4 Shall we give, or ® shall we 
t give? But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto 
am, Why tempt ve me? bring me a Y penny, that I 
wy see it. 16 And they brought it. And he saith unto 
m, Whose is this image and superseription ? And they 
d unto him, Cwsar’s. 1! And Jesus [YW answering] said 
to them, Render to Czesar the things that are Cesar’s, 


John vii. 25, 
39, 14. 


1 to God the things that are God’s, 


ed at him. 


18 Then come unto him the Sadducees, © which say there 
o resurrection ; and they asked him, saying, 19 Master, 
foses wrote unto us, If a man’s brother die, and leave 
} wife behind him, and leave no children, that his 














T render, the multitude. 
8 omit, 
U yender, Must. 


Lord’s discourse. After ver, 11 
bs in Matt. vv. 43—45. 12.] 
er mnkes the multitude (“the people” 
uke) the subject of they knew, but 
ink quite unneeessarily. The fear of 
veople is inereased by the conscious- 
on the part of the rulers that He had 
en the parable against them: they are 
en convicted before the people. 

—17.] Repry CONCERNING THE 
FULNESS OF TRIBUTE TO C¥saR, 
s- xxii. 15R—22. Luke xx. 20—26. The 
dle of the wedding-garment, Matt. xxii. 
44, is omitted. The only inatters re- 
hg additional remark in these verses 
-13.) by a word signifies the instru- 
- wherewith they would cateh him: 
verb being one taken from the chase. 
} Wished to lay hold on him by some 


And they mar- 
e Acts xxiii. 8. 


d Deut. xxv. 5. 


9 render, the same 1s become, as in Matt. xxi. 42. 

The word in Luke xx. 19 is different, 
© Jiterally, to catch him by a word. 
V render, denarius. 


VY cone, 

saying of His. 14.] Must we give, or 
must we not give? the originality of the 
report is shewn by these words. They 
wish to drive our Lord to an absolute 
affirmation or negation, 15.) a de- 
narius (see note on Matt. xx. 2), Mark and 
Luke, answers to “ the tribute-money,” 
Matthew. 17.| they marvelled isin the 
original in the imperfect tense, and is 
graphie. This was going on, when tlie 
next incident began. 

18—27.] REPLY TO THE SADDUCEES 
CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION. Matt. 
xxii. 23—33. Luke xx. 27---10. The three 
reports are very much alike in matter, and 
now and then coincide almost verbally 
(Matthew ver. 27, Luke ver. 382. Mark ver, 
23 end, Luke ver. 33). The chief adui- 
tions are found in Luke, vv. 3£—36, where 


e 1 Cor. xv. 42, 
49, 52. 


f Exon. iii. 6. 


W omit. 


ST. MARK. XII 
brother should take his wife, and raise up seed unto hi 
brother. *8 [* Now] there were seven brethren: and th 
first took a wife, and dying left no seed. 7! And th 
second took her, and died, neither left he any seed: ang 
the third likewise. *° And the seven [* had her, and] lef 
no seed: last of all the woman died also. 2 In the resur 
rection [% therefore], when they shall mse, whose wif 
shall she be of them? for the seven had her to wife 
24 And Jesus [% auswering]| said unto them, Do ye not there 
fore err, because ye know not the scriptures, neither th 
power of God? * For when they shall rise from th 
dead, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; bw 
fare as [*¢he] angels which are in heaven. °6 And a 
touching the dead, that they rise: have ye not read in th 
book of Moses, Yhow in the bush God spake wnto him 
saying, ‘I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaae 
and the God of Jacob? °72 THe is not the God of the dead 
but the God of the living: ye [¥ therefore] do greatly er 
28 And one of the seribes came, and having heard then 
reasoning together, and perceiving that he had answeret 
them well, asked him, Which is the first commandmen 


% omit. 


y render, in the history concerning the Bush, how God spake. 
Z render, God is not [the God] of dead men, ‘but of living. 


see notes, 


and on Matthew throughout. Sadducees. I should he disposed to tak 


23.) when they shall rise does not 
here mean, ‘when men (the dead) shall 
rise, but when they (the wife and seven 
brothers) shall rise: sec on ver. 25 
25.| the when they shall rise here is 
general, not as in ver. 23: see last note. 

26. in the history concerning the 
Bush (so also in Luke)] The words may in 


the original mean either, ‘72 the chapter 


contaiming the history of God appearing in 
the Bush,’ or, ‘when he was at the Bush.’ 
The former is the more probable, on ac- 
count of the construction of the verse in 
our text. In Luke, if we had his aceount 
alone, the other rendering might be ad- 
missible, ‘ Moses testified, at the Bush :’ 
but this will not answer in our text. 
28 — 34.| REPLY CONCERNING THE 
GREAT COMMANDMENT. Matt. xxii. 34 
—40, but with differing circumstances. 
There the question appears as that of one 
among the Pharisees’ adherents, who puts 
this question, “tempting him’”—and in 
consequence of the Pharisees coming up to 
the strife, after He had discomfited the 


St. Mark’s as the strictly accurate account 
seeing that there is nothing in the ques 
tion which indicates enmity, and ou 
Lord’s answer, ver. 34, plainly preclude 
it. The man, from hearing them dis 
puting, came up, and for med one of th 
band who gathered together for the pur 
pose of tempting Him. St. Mark’s repor! 
which here is wholly unconnected in origi 
with St. Matthew’s, is that of some on 
who had taken accurate note of the en 
Ae alia and character of the man 
Matthew’s is more general, not entering 
as Paine into indiv iduala motives, bué classin’ 
the question broadly among the variou 
“temptations” of our Lord at this tim’ 
28.| The motive seems to have beet 
admiration of our Lord’s wise answei 
and a desire to be instructed further b' 
Him. the first commandment of all 
—this was one of the “strivings about til 
law” (‘Titus iii. 9),—which was the greate: 
commandment. The Scribes had man 
frivolous enumerations and classificatior 
of the commands of the law. 


p— 3. el’. 


all ? 


mmandments | 


® Tlear 


MARK. 


260) 


*9 And Jesus answered him, The first [4 o/ aff (he 
O Israel ; 


The Lord our God is ® Perris 


Luke x. 27 


e Lord: 8° and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 


L thy heart, 
d with all thy streneth : 


and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
[* this ix the first commandment. | 


(@ fud] the second is [8 Zike, namely) this, »'Thow shalt & tev. six.1s. 


ve thy nei@hbour as thyself. 


mdment ereater than these. 
to him, Well, Master, 


pre is one God ; 


love him with all the heart, and with all the under- 


There is none other com- 


Rom. xiii. 
Galo velt 
James iis. 


32 And the seribe said 
bfhou hast said the truth: 
fand there is none other but he: 


for 

33 and i Deut. iv. 3a, 
Pesto xt, 

lt: xlvi & 


biting and with all the soul, and with all the streneth, 
d to love his neighbour as himself, * is more than all k 1 Sam.xv. 22 


hole burnt offerings and sacrifices. 


Jos. vi. G, 
Micah vi. 


St And when Jesus Me 


v that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou 


s not far from the kingdom of God. 
vt durst ask him any question. 


And no man ¢ afler 
35 And Jesus answered 


d said, while he taught in the temple, How say the 


bes that Christ is the son of David ? 


j 
| 


& omit, 
© render, ANY More. 


r. |] St. Mark cites the passage entire,—St. 
‘tthew only the command itself. 

} Our Lord acds this second as an 
Hieation or bringing home of the first. 













spiritual life :—this the lesser light, 
.ch reflects the shining of that other. 
s like to it, inasmuch as both are laws 
ove: both deduced from the great and 
hest love: both dependent on “I am 
Lord thy God,” Lev. xix. 18. 
or sets forth beautifully the strong con- 
pt hetween the requirements of these 
scommands, and the then state of the 
sh Church: see John vii. 19. 
,33.] The Seribe shews that he had 
ered into the true spirit of our Lord’s 
ver; and replies in admiration at. its 
om. whole burnt offerings and 
fifices, the things to which the out- 
Pd literal observers nid all their atten- 
i. 34. not far... .) This man had 
i of that prineiple in which Law and 
ipel are one: he stood as it were a¢ the 
y of the Kingdom of God. He only 
ited (but the want was indeed a serious 
M repentance and faith to be within it. 
) Lord shews us here that even outside 
1 flock, those who can answer discreetly 


cintelligently)—who have knowledge of 


The first is the Sua, so to speak, of 


36 ce fy) David 


» read, thou hast truly said that He is one. 


C¢ read, But. 


the spirit of the great command of Law 
and Gospel, are xearer to being of his 
flock, than the formalists :—but then, as 
Bengel adds, “If thou art not far off) 
come in: otherwise thou hadst better been 
far off.” And no man....] This is 
apparently out of its place here, as it is 
after the question which now follows, that 
St. Matthew relates this discomfiture of 
his adversaries. We must not however 
conclude too hastily, especially where the 
minute accuracy of St. Mark is at stake. 
The question just asked was the last put 
to our Lord, and therefore the notiee of 
its being the last comes in titly here. The 
enquiry which follows did more than 
silence their questioning ; it silenced their 
answering too; both which things St. 
Matthew eombines as the result of this 
day, in his ver. 16. 

35—37.] THe PiIARISEES BAFFLED BY 


A QUESTION CONCERNING CIRIST AND 
Davin. Matt. xxii, t1—16. Luke xx. 
J1—J4. The reports are apparently in- 


dependent of any common original, and 
hardly agree verbally in the citation from 
the LAX. See notes on Matthew, 

35.| The whole controversy in the temple 
is regarded as oze: henee the new point 
raised by our Lord is introduced as a 


270 


12 Sam. xxiii. 
») 


m. Peasex, 1. 


n eb.ivi2. 


0 Like xi. 43. 


p 2 Kings xii. 
vy. 


q 2 Cor. vili.12. 


ST. MARK. AIT. 37—44, 


himself said ¢!4y the Holy Ghost, ™ The Lord said to my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I @ make thine 
enemies thy footstool. 87 David [therefore] himself 
ealleth him Lord; and whence is he then his son? 
And the common people heard him gladly. ®8 And "he 
said unto them in his doctrine, Beware of the scribes, 
which love to go in long clothing, and [8 /ove] ° salutations 
in the marketplaces, 99 and the chief seats in the syna- 
gwogues, and the Bb appermost rooms at feasts: *° which 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers: these shall receive greater damnation. *! And 
Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the 
people cast } money Pinto the treasury: and many that 
were rich cast in much. 4° And there came a certain poor 
widow, and she threw in two ¥mites, which make a 
k farthing, And he called unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That 1 this poor 
widow hath cast more in, than all they which ! Zave cast 


@ render, IN. 


many 


ancient authorities read, put thine enemies beneath thy feet. 


€ 
f oinitted in many ancient authorities. 
h render, chief places. 

K see note. 


rejoinder, with answered. 36.| Ob- 
serve in the Holy Ghost, “in the Spirit,” 
Matthew,—‘“‘in the book of Psalms,” 
Luke: a coincidence not to be passed over. 
37.] whence, i.e. from whence shall 
we seek an explanation for what follows ? 
And the common people (literally 
the great multitude) heard him gladly is 
peculiar to Mark. 
38—40.| DENUNCIATION OF THE 
Scribes. Luke xx. 45—47. These verses, 
nearly verbatim the same in the two 
Evangelists, and derived from a common 
report, are an abridgment of the dis- 
course which occupies the greater part of 
Matt. xxili—with the additions of love 
to go in long clothing, and ver. 40, 
see on Matthew, where these words are 
spurious. ‘The words in his doctrine secm 
to imply that St. Mark understood it as 
a compendium. They devoured 
widows’ houses, by attaching them to 
themselves, and so persuading them to 
minister to them of their substance. A 
trace of this practice (but there out of 
gratitude and love) on the part of the 
Jewish women, is found in Luke viii. 2, 3. 
What words can better describe the cor- 


8 not in the original. 
1 literally, brass: see Ifatt. x. 9. 
1 yead, are casting. 


rupt practices of the so-called priesthood 
of Rome, than these of our Lord? The 
pretence was, to make their sanctity ap- 
pear to these women, and so win their 
favour. 40.) greater— because they 
have joined thieving with hypocrisy. 
41—44.] Tur wipow’s mites. Luke 
xxi. 1—4: probably from a common. ori- 
gin. 41. the treasury] This is 
usually understood of thirteen chests, 
which stood in the court of the women, 
into which were thrown contributions for 
the temple, or the tribute (of Matt. xvii 
24). But it is hardly likely that ¢hey would 
be called the treasury, and we hear of a 
building by this name in Josephus. Lueke 
believes some part of the court of the 
women to be intended, perhaps a chamber 
in connexion with these chests. Our 
Lord had at this time faken his leave of 
the temple, and was going out of it—be- 
tween Matt. xxiii. end, and xxiv. 
42.] mites, the smallest Jewish coin: St. 
Mark adds which make a farthing, for 
his Roman readers:—the site = } of an 
as = |, —or, after the weight of the as 
was diminished, x, of a denarius. Two, 
Bengel remarks, are noticed: she might 


HI. 1—9. 


ST. MARK. 


271 


o the treasury: * for all they did cast in of their 
andance ; but she ™of her want did east in all that she 


1, Seven all her living. 


r Deut. rxiv. 6. 


XII. } And as he went out of the temple, one of his 
ciples saith unto him, Master, see Buhud manner of 


mes and Berhuf buildings [% are here}. 


= And 


Jesus 


answering] said unto lim, Seest thou these ereat build- 
rs? there shall not be left one stone upon another, that 


ul not be thrown down. 


3 And as he sat 


upon the 


unt of Olives over against the temple, Peter and James 
1 John and Andrew asked him privately, * Tell us, when 


ill these things be ? 
se things shall be fulfilled ? 


and what shall be the sign 4 when all 
5 And Jesus T answering 
om began to say, *Take heed lest any man deceive you: 


a Jer, xxix. 8. 
Eph. v0. 
1 Thess, ii. 3. 


or many shall come in my name, saying, Iam [8 Christ] ; 


1 shall deceive many. 


7 And when ve shall hear of 


rs and rumours of wars, be ye not troubled: [t for] such 


ngs must needs be; but the end shall not be yet. 


8 For 


rion shall rise against nation, and kingdom against 
igdom : and there shall be earthquakes in divers places, 


1 there shall be famines and troubles: 
9 But Y°take heed to your. » Mats. 1, 


vinnings of Usorrows. 
WES : 


for they shall deliver you up to eouneils ; and in 


these are the 


1S, (Hered 
10, 


synagogues ye shall be beaten: and ye shall be brought 


M je. out of. 


! 










omit: not iu the original, 


not in the original, 


* literally, birth-pangs. 
> kept baek ove. 43.] more, iz 
’s reckoning; more, for her own 
ardship of the goods entrusted to her 
HAP. XIIL.] Jests PROPHESIES OF 
‘COMING, AND OF THE TIMES OF THE 
} Matt. xxiv. Luke xxi. 5-86. The 
unts are apparently distinct, and each 
ains some fragments which have es- 
d the others. On the watler of the 
sheey, I have fully commented in Mat- 
*, Where see notes: also those on Luke. 

1.) what great stones.— Josephus 
“the stones of the building were 10 
8 in size.” And again, “for 6 days 
h cher the strongest of all the battering 
Raes played on the wall and produced 


D render, What great. 
P omit. 


read aad render, When these things are about to be all fulfilled, 
‘many ancient authorities hare, began to sav unio them. 

Tam he, is more faithful. 

, omitted by many ancient authorities. 


V reader, take Ve: see note. 


no effect: the size and jointing of the 
stones was too strong for it, and for all 
the others.” 8.) Peter and James 
and John and Andrew are “ his deseiples”’ 
in Matthew, and “some” in Luke. 
4.| these things implies that they viewed 
the destruction, of the temple as part of 
a great series of events, which had now by 
frequent propheey become finilar to them. 
‘These things about which thou sa often 
speakest. 5.' began to say—with 
this Legias our Lord's full explanation on 
the matter. See reff. 8. there 
shall be... there shall be By these repe- 
titions, majesty is given to the discourse. 
the beginnings—i.e. but the be- 
ginnings—the mere beginnings. 9.] ye 


qw 
~ 
w 


c Matt. x. 19. 


Luke xii. 11. 


a Acts ii. 4: 
iv. 8, 31 


e Micah vii. 6. 


Matt. x. <1. 


f Dan, xii. 12. 
Matt. x. 22. 
Rev. ii. 10. 


g Dan. ix. 27. 


h Luke xxiii. 
29. 


i Dan. ix. 26: 
xii. 1. 
11, :2; 


W vender, the nations. 


Jeel 


ST. MARK. XII. 


before rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
against them. 1° And the gospel must first be published 
among all Wwations. 11° But when they shall lead you, 
xand deliver you up, take no thought beforehand what ye 
shall speak, neither do ye premeditate: but whatsoever 
shall be given you m that hour, that speak ye: for itis 
not ye that speak, ? but the Holy Ghost, 1° Now ®* the 
brother shall betray the brother to death, and the father 
the son; and children shall rise up against their parents, 
and shall Yeause them to be put to death, ' And ye shall 
be hated of all men for my name’s sake: but ‘he that 
2 shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. ™ But 
when ye shall see the abomination of desolation, [4 8 spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet,| standing where it ought not, (let 
him that readeth understand,) then let them that be in 
Judea flee to the mountains: }5 and let him that is on the 
housetop not go down into the house, neither enter therein, 
to take any thing out of his house: 16 and let him that is 
in the field not turn back again for to take up his garment. 
17h But woe to them that are with child, and to them that 
give suck in those days! 18 And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter. 191 For [7x] those days shall be 
affliction, such as as not from the beginning of the 
ereation which God created unto this time, neither shall 
be. 29 And except that the Lord had shortened 4 those 
days, no flesh should ¢4e saved: but for the elect’s sake, 
whom he hath chosen, he hath shortened the days. * And 
then if any man shall say to you, Lo, here is Christ; or, 


% vender, to deliver you up. 


Y render, put them to death. 


Z render, hath endured. 
D omit : 
a vender, the days. 


a omit, 
© render, hath not been. 
© render, have been. 


not in the original. 


has the emphasis—let your care be... 
11.) St. Mark has vv. 10, 11 pecu- 
liar to himself. St. Luke (vv. 14, 15) has 
something very like them—St. Matthew 
nothing: but they oceur Matt. x. 19, 
where see note. 12.} This is ex- 
pressed by “ then shall many be offended, 
and shall betray one another, and shall 
hate one another,’ Matthew, ver. 10. 
13.] hath endured, viz. in the confession 
implied by for my name’s sake preceding. 
14.] where it ought not—see note 
on Matthew, ver. 15. This is a less definite 


description of the place than we find there. 

18.] St. Matthew adds, “nor om the 
sabbath day.’ St. Mark wrote mostly for 
Gentile readers, and thus perhaps was not 
likely to report this. 19, 20.] the crea- 
tion which God created ... . and the 
elect’s sake, whom he hath chosen, pecu- 
liarities of St. Mark’s style in reporting out 
Lord’s discourses, for greater solemnity. 
John xvii. 26, John v. 16, cited strangely 
by Mr. Elliott to disprove this, are nC 
eases In point. In both those, the expres; 
sion is necessary to the sense: here, anc 


J—32. ST. MARK. 

[fhe ix] there; believe [847] not: * for [88 false 
hrists and] false prophets shall rise, and shall Bsfew siens 
id wonders, to seduce, if it were possible, even the elect. 
But * take ye heed: 
ings. 7!! Bud in those days, after that tribulation, the! 
mn shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
tht. "4 Had the stars Hof hearen shall full, and the 
ywers that are in heaven shall be shaken. 
all they see the Son of 
‘eat power and glory. 
eels, and shall gather together J47s elect from the four 
nds, from the uttermost part of the earth to the utter- 
ost part of heaven. *3 Now learn Jia parable of the jig 
ce; When her branch is yet tender, and putteth forth 
wes, Eye snow that summer is near: 79 so ye in like 
anner, When ve shall see these things come to pass, know 
at it is mgh, even at the doors. ° Verily I say unto 
uu, that this generation shall not EE pass, till all these 
ings be done. %! Heaven and earth shall pass away : 
it "my words shall not pass away. 
nd [@ ¢hat] hour knoweth 2x0 man, no, not 22 the angels 


[BB behold] T have foretold you all * 2 ret.iiaz. 


Dan, vii. 10, 
Zeph. 1.1. 


26m And then n oe vii. 13, 


Tk. Matt. 
man coming in the clouds with  aixiv.ce. 
~ . 3 Acts iol. 
27 And then shall he send J 4/s 1 These. iv. 


i.7,10. Rev. 
i,7. 


82 But of that day ntsa.x.s. 


hich are in heaven, 


‘ not in the original, 


© neither the Son, but the Father. 
& or, it: 


not expressed in the original, 


‘gg omitted in some ancient MSS., and probably inserted from Matt. xxiv. 24. 


h read, work. hh 


omit, 
ii render, shall be falling from heaven. 


i render, Ilowbeit. 
J read, the. 


i render, the parable from the fig-tree: When now her branch be- 


neth tender. 
| pead, or. M omit: 
an +ead, an angel in heaven. 


ally in St. Mark, it is merely idiomatic. 
24.) The opening word is more than 
| simple ‘du¢é:? and is best rendered 
iowbeit or nevertheless: as if it were, 
ough I have forewarned you of all 
gs, yet some of those shall beso terrible 
p astound even the best prepared among 
«# in those days, after that tribu- 
ba—then these days come after that 
ulation : see note on Matthew, ver. 29. 
’ Our Evangelist omits the mourning 
he tribes of the earth, and the seeing 
sign of the Son of Man. 27. | 
Mm the uttermost part of the earth, 
nthe extremity of the visible plane of 
Marth, shall the collecting begin: and 
e proceed to the uttermost part of 
en, to the point where the sky touches 
28.} 










| plane on the other side. 
Vot. I. 


K read, 1t 1s known. 
not in the original. 


EK pender, PASS AWAY. 
D render, for perspicuity, NONC. 
© render, NoY even. 


her, emphatic, when er branch... con- 
veying an @ fortiori in the application. 
If in so humble an example as the fig-tree 
you discern the nearness of a season, 
much rather should you in these sure and 
awful signs discern the approach ot the 
end. 30.] this generation—sce on 
Matthew, ver. 3-. 32.] This is one of 
those things which the Father hath pu 
in his own power, Acts i. 7, and with 
which fhe Son, in his mediatorial office, 
is not acquainted: see on Matthew. We 
must not deal unfaithfully with a plain 
and solemn assertion of our Lord (and 
what can be more so than nor even the 
Son, in which by the nor even He is rot 
below Lut above the angels?) by such 
evasions as “H{[e does not know it so as 
to reveal it to us,’ or as Ang., “He did 


aid ST. MARK. XIIT. 33—37, 


o Matt, xsv.13. 33 0'Take ye heed, watch [0%and pray]: for ye know not 

1Thess.v.6. When the time is. 3 [P P For the Son of man is] as a man 

ee = aw OD taking a far journey, who left his house, and gave 
authority to his servants, [4 azd] to every man his work, and 
commanded the porter to watch. % Watch ye therefore: 
for ye know not when the master of the house cometh, 44 a¢ 
even, or at midnight, or at the cockcrowing, or in the 
morning: °6 lest coming suddenly he find you sleeping. 
37 And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch. 

XIV. 1 After two days was ° the feast of the passover, 
and of unleavened bread: and the chief priests and the 
scribes sought how they might take him by craft, and put 
him todeath. ? But they said, Not 8 on the feast day, lest 
there be an uproar of the people. 

asceLukevii, 3 @ And 88 Jeing in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper, as he sat at meat, there came a woman having an 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard very precious ; and 


90 omitted in several ancient authorities, 


P not expressed in the original. 


PP the original has only, going from home: see on Matt. xxv. 14. 


q omit. 


44 +ead, Whether at. 


T render, the passover, and the [ feast of} unleavened bread. 


IT ;ead, for. 


not so know it as then to indicate it to 
the diseiples.’ Of sueh a sense there is 
not a hint in the context: nay, it is alto- 
gether alien from it. The aeeount given 
by the orthodox Lutherans, as represented 
by Meyer, that onr Lord knew this by 
possession, but not by zse, is right enough, 
if at the same time it is carefully remem- 
bered, that it was this possession of which 
He emptied Himself when He beeame man 
for us. and which it belongs to the very 
essenee of His mediatorial kingdom to hold 
in subjection to the Father. 33 —37. | 
Peculiar to Mark, and eontaining the con- 
dcnsed matter of Matthew, vv. 43—47, and 
perhaps an allusion to the parable of the 
talents in Matt. xxv. The porter is 
the door-porter, whose offiee it would be 
to look out for approaching travellers, — 
answering especially to the ministers of 
the word, who are (Ezek. xxxiii.) wateh- 
men to God’s chureh. 

Cuap. XIV. 1, 2.] Conspiracy OF THE 
JEWISH AUTHORITIES AGAINST JESUS. 
Matt. xxvi. 1—5. Luke xxii. 1, 2. The 
account of the events preeeding the pas- 
sion in our Gospel takes a middle rank 
between those of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
It contains very few words which are not 
to be found in one or other of them ; but 
at the same time the variations from both 


$ sender, during: the feast. 


88 sender, When he was. 


are so frequent and irregular, as in my 
opinion wholly to preelude the idea that 
St. Mark had ever seen either. The 
minute analysis of any passage in the 
three will, I think, eonvinee an unpre: 
judiced examiner of’ this. On the: 
chronologieal difficulties which beset this 
part of the Gospel history, sce note 
on Matt. xxvi. 17. 1. the pass-! 
over, and [feast of] unleavened bread] 
elassed together, because the time of eat-! 
ing the Passover was aetually the com; 
mencement of the feast of unleavened! 
bread. The announcement by our Lord! 
of his approaehing death (Matt. xxvi. 2)! 
is omitted by St. Mark and St. Luke. | 

3—9.] THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY! 
Matt. xxvi. 6—13. John xii. 1—8. (On! 
Luke vii. 36—50, see note there.) The’ 
whole narrative has remarkable points oft 
similarity with that of St. John,—and has!) 
been used as one of the indications that! 
St. Mark had knowledge of and used the’ 
Gospel of St. John. My own view leads: 
me to a different conclusion. I have | 
already remarked (note on Matt. xxvi. 8)! 
that while St. Matthew seems to have pre«' 
served trace of the parenthetic nature of | 
this narrative, such traee altogether fails | 
in our aecount. It proceeds as if con! | 
tinuous. 3. spikenard] The original! 


IV. 1—11. ST. MARK. 


e brake the box, and poured it on his head. 4 And 
ere were some that had indignation within themselves, 
and said, Why was this waste of the oiutment mae ?| 
Por tt 7¢ might have been sold for more than three 
mdred Yyevee, and have been given to the poor. And 
ey murmured against her. ® And Jesus said, Let her 
one; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
ork on me. 7 For Pye have the poor with you always, 
id whensoever ye will ye may do them good: but me ye 
we not always. § She hath done what she could: ¥ she 
come aforehund to anoint my body to the burying. 
Ww Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever ¥//7s gospel shall be 
eached throughout the whole world, this also that she 
ith done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 

10 And Judas Iseariot, ¥¥ one of the twelve, went unto 


ree) 
~ 
cr 


b Peat. xv. 11. 


e chief priests, to betray him unto them. 


ll And when 


ey heard [7/], they were glad, and promised to give him 


oney. 
tray him, 


And he sought how he might conveniently 


t read, to what purpose this waste of the ointment had been made. 


tt ead, this ointment. 


Iv pender, she hath by anticipation anointed. 
WW literally, the one, or that one, of the twelve. 


1 
IW read, tne. 


trally rendered, is as Bishop Jeremy 
ylor has it in his Life of Christ, § 15, 
ard pistick.’” But it is quite uneertain 
t this epithet “‘pistick’? means. The 
pussion may be seen in my Greek Tes- 
rent. Here I can only state that the 
possible explanations are (1) genuine, 
pdullerated; and (2) liquid, or drink- 
e. There clearly appears to have been 
vertain sort of ointment which they 
nk: see citations as above. The word 
powhere found in the classies, only here 
in the parallel place in St. John, and 
e later writers. brake the box 
i hardly mean only haying broken the 
a with which the cork was sealed. In 
hy. 4, John xix. 36, Rev. ii. 27, the 
‘lis used of breaking, properly so 
ed: and I sce no objection to supposing 
. the box (i. e. of course the narrow 
of it) was erushed in the hand, and 
jointment thus poured over His head. 
B feet would then (Jolin xii. 3) be 
mated with what remained on the hands 
Mary, or in the broken vase (see note 
tuuke vii. 38). 4, 5. some] Sce 
8 on Matthew. The three hundred 
srii is common to our narrative and 
jof St. John. 6.| Let her alone, 



















t 


T 2 


U vender, denarii. 
VV vead, But verily. 


also common to John, but as addressed to 
Judas. 7.| The agreement verbatim 
here of Matthew and John, whereas our 
nirrative inserts the additional clause and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good, 
is decisive against the idea that St. Mark 
compiled his account from the other two. 
In these words there appears to be a 
reproach conveyed to Judas, and perhaps 
an allusion to the office of giving to the 
poor being his. 8.] We have here again 
a striking addition peculiar to Mark. 

She hath done what she could: a similar 
praise to that given to the poor widow, ch. 
xii. d44—“ she east in all that shehad.” We 
have also the expression she hath by anti- 
cipation anointed, shewing, as I have 
observed on Matthew, that the act was 
one of prospeetire love, grounded on the 
deepest apprehension of the reality of our 
Lord’s announcement of His approaching 
death. 9.] See notes on Matthew 
ver. 13. 

10, 11.] Compact oF JUDAS WITH THE 
CHIEF PRIESTS TO BETRAY HIM. Matt. 
xxvi. 14—16. Luke xxii. 3-6. The only 
matters requiring notice are,—the words 
when they heard [it |, i. e. ‘the proposal,’ 
—and promised, implying, as does the 


od 


76 


ST. MARK. XIV. 


12 And the first day of unleavened bread, when they 
killed the passover, his disciples said unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we go and prepare that thou mayest eat the 
passover ? 18 And he sendeth forth two of his disciples, 
and saith unto them, Go ye into the city, and there shall 
meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water: follow him, 
14 And wheresoever he shall go in, say ye to the ¥ goodman 
of the house, The Master saith, Where is Y the guest- 
chamber, where I shall eat the passover with my dis- 
ciples? 15 And he will shew you a large upper room 
furnished and prepared: 2 there make ready for us. 16 And 
his disciples went forth, and came imto the city, and found 
as he had said unto them: and they made ready the pass- 
over. 17 And in the evening he cometh with the twelve, 
18 And as they sat and did eat, Jesus said, Verily I say 
unto you, One of you ® which eateth with me shall betray 
me. 19 And they began to be sorrowful, and to say unto 
him one by one, Is it I? and another [® sazd], Is it I? 


X je, the householder. 


Y read, MY. 


2 ead, and there. 


@ render, shall betray me, he that eateth with me. 


b not in the original, 


word in Luke, that the money was zot 
paid now, either as full wages, or as 
earnest-money,— but promised ; and paid 
(most probably) when the Lord was 
brought before the Sanhedrin, which was 
what Judas undertook to do, 

12—16.} PREPARATION FOR CELE- 
BRATING THE Passover. Matt. xxvi. 17 
—19. Luke xxii. 7-13 Our account 
contains little that is peculiar. 12.] 
when they killed the passover, like St. 
Luke’s expression “when the passover must 
be killed,” denotes the ordinary day, when 
they (i.e. the Jews) sacrificed the Pass- 
over ;—for that the Lord ate His Pass- 
over on that day, and at the usual time, is 
the impression conreyed by the testimony 
of the three Evangelists: see notes on 
Matthew ver. 17, and Luke ver. 7. We 
may notice that if this Gospel, as tra- 
ditionally reported, was drawn up under 
the superintendence of Peter, we could 
hardly have failed to have the xames of the 
two disciples given ;—nor again would our 
narrator have missed (and the omission is 
an important one) the fact that the Lord 
Jirst gave the command, to go and prepare 
the Passover—which S¢. Luke only relates. 

It becomes a duty to warn students 
of the sacred word against fanciful inter- 
pretations. A respected Commentator of 


our own day explains the pitcher of water, 
which led the way to the room where the 
last Supper was celebrated, to mean “ the 
baptismal grace’? which we have “in 
earthen vessels,” which “leads on to other 
graces, even to the communion of Christ’s 
Body and Blood.” 15.] In the midsti 
of a verbal accordance with Luke we have 
here inserted prepared, indicating that the’ 
guest-chamnber was already prepared for. 
the celebration of the Passover, as would, 
indeed be probable at this time in Jeru- 
salem. The disciples had therefore only to} 
get ready the Passover itself. 

17—21.] JEsts, CELEBRATING THE 
PASSOVER, ANNOUNCES HIS BETRAYAL 
BY ONE OF THE TWELVE. Matt. xxvi. 20 
—25. Luke xxii. 14 (21—23), John xiii 
21 fi. The account of St. Luke (vers) 
16) supplies the important saying of our 
Lord respecting the fulfilment of the two 
parts of the Passover feast—see notes: 
there. After our ver. 17, comes in the 
washing of the disciples’ feet by the Lord 
as related in John xiii. 1—20. i8.} 
The words he that eateth with me are 
peculiar to Mark, and, as we have seen: 
before, bear a relation to St. John’s ac+ 
count, where our Lord had just before cited 
“he thal eateth bread with me,” &c. ver. 18: 
They do not potnd oué any particular per 


J— 32. ST, MARK. adit 


And he [© aaseered and] said unto them, It is one of the 
velye, that dippeth with me in the dish, *! ¢¢ The Son of 
an indeed @octh, as it is written of him: but woe to that 
an by whom the Son of man is betrayed: good were it 


tothat man if he had never 


been born, 72 © And ag ¢1 Cor. xi. 23. 


ey did eat, 4 Jess took bread, and blessed, and brake it, 
id gave to them, and said, Take[@4, ea/] + this is my Wea 
And he took the cup, ‘afd when he had e@tven thanks, 
> gave it to them: and they all drank of it. ** And he 
id unto them, This is my blood of the [@ zew] testament, 
hich is fshed for many. * Verily I say unto you, I will 
ink no more of the fruit of the vine, until that day that 
drink it new in the kingdom of God. #6 And when they 
id sung an hymn, they went out into the mount of Olives. 


And Jesus saith unto them, 


All ye shall be offended 


‘ becuuse of me this night|: for it is written, ¢T will smite 42cw. xiii. 7. 
e shepherd, and the sheep shall be 8 scattered. *8 But 

ifter that I am risen, I will go before you into Galilee. ecn.xviz. 
But Peter said unto him, id//Aough all shall be offended, 

twill not I. 89 And Jesus saith unto him, Verily I say 

ito thee, That this day, even in this night, before the 

ck crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. ®! But he 

ake the more vehemently, If I 4 should die with thee, I 


11 not deny thee in any wise. 


i] 


Likewise also said they 
. % And they came to a place which was named Geth- 


mane: and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye here, while I 


d read, he. 


, omit, C¢ several ancient authorities read, Beeause the Son of man . . 


dd omit, as tn all the most ancient authorities, and read, Take [this]. 
; omil: better reader in consequence, covenant, iastead of testament. 


or, being shed. 


tread, even if. 


» but give pathos to the contrast which 
dws. 20.] This description of the 
tor here again does not seem to de- 
ate one especially, nor to describe an 
on at that moment proceeding, but, as 
he pathetically to describe the near 
tion of the betrayer to the Betrayed. 
Ww however the relation pointed out is 
‘ closer than belore—it is that of one 
bing in the same dish—one of those 
vest and most trusted. 

Sen INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S 
oo Matt. xxvi. 26—29. Luke xxii. 

20. 1 Cor, xi, 23—25. See notes on 
M thew. 


B omit. 


LL yender, Must. 


26—31.] DECLARATION THAT ALL 

SHOULD FORSAKE Him. CONFIDENCE 
oF PETER. Matt. xxvi. 30—35 (see Luke 
xxii, 31—34, and notes there). Our ae- 
count is almost verbatim the same as that 
in Matthew, where see notes. The few 
ditlerences are there commented on. 
30. Notice the climax: this day, but not 
only this—in this night, the part of it now 
present: nor only so, but before the cock 
crow twice, i.e. long before the night is 
over. 3l.] spake the more vehe- 
mently—the original implies, went on 
repeating superabundantly. 

32—42,] Otr Lorv’s agony aT 


reader, scattered abroad: the word is the same as in Matt. xxvi. 31. 


ras) 
~ 
(C2) 


f John xii. 27. 


g Rom. viii. 15. 
Gal. iv. 6. 

h Heb. v. 7. 

iJohn v. 30: 
vi. $3, 


k Rom. vii. 23. 
Gal. v.17. 


John xiif.1. 


m John xviii. 


5 
pae 


J read, come. 


k read, 


V many ancient authorities read, bemg one. 
Mm yender, Rabbi, Rabbi. 


GETHSEMANE. Matt. xxvi.86—46. Luke 
xxii. 39—46 (see John xviii. 1). 


ST. MARK. XIV, 
shall pray. 8 And he taketh with him Peter and James 
and John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy; 3 and saith unto them, ‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful unto death: tarry ye here, and watch. % And 
he went forward a little, and fell on the ground, and 
prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from 
him. 386 And he said, § Abba, Father, "all things are 
possible unto thee; take away this cup from me: 'never- 
theless not what I will, but what thou wilt, 87 And he 
cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, 
Simon, sleepest thou? couldest not thou watch one hour? 
88 Watch ye and pray, lest ye Jeter into temptation. 
k The spirit truly is J ready, but the flesh is weak. 89 And 
again he went away, and prayed, and spake the same 
words. 49 And E whe he returned, he found them asleep 
again ; for their eyes were heavy ; neither wist they what 
to answer him. 4! And he cometh the third time, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: it 1s 
enough, !the hour is come; behold, the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners. “ ™ Rise up, let us go; 
lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand. 43 And immediately, 
while he yet spake, cometh ¥* Judas, ! one of the twelve, and 
with hima [1 great] multitude, with swords and staves, from 
the chief priests and the seribes and the elders. 4+ And 
he that betrayed him had given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he; take him, and 
lead him away safely. 4° And as soon as he was come, he 
goeth straightway to him, and saith, ™ Master, master ; and 
ij render, willing : it is the same word as in Matt, xxvi. 41. ' 


KE ead, Judas Iscariot. 


Y omit. 


coming again: omitting again below, 


ing with Me. The Lord had no need of it! 


The any more, now that the hour had come:! 


same remarks apply here also. 383. | 
Notice the graphic sore amazed, and see 
note on ch. ix. 15, where the same word is 
used in the original. St. Matthew has to 
be sorrowful. 36.] Abba is the fa- 
miliar and endearing appellation for Father. 
It is an Aramaic form, and after St. Mark’s 
manner inserted, as ‘Ephphatha,’ ch. vii. 
34,—‘ Talitha cumi,’ ch. v. 41. Father 
is not given as the interpretation of 
Abba, but came to be attached to it in one 
phrase as a form of address: see the refer- 
ences. 39.| the same words, not 
verbatim, but in substance : see in Matthew. 

41.] itis enough: viz. your watch- 


not, as some, it is enough of sleep: this,' 
as Meyer observes, is refuted by the sleep! 
on now. 

43—62.] BETRAYAL AND APPREHEN-/ 
SION OF JEstS. Matt. xxvi.47—56. Luke: 
xxii, 47—53. 44. lead him away safely] | 
It does not quite appear whether safely, 
is to be subjectively taken, ‘with confi-| 
dence ;’ or objectively, ‘tz safety.’ Some! 
suppose that it has an ironical meaning—: 
q. d. ‘He will know how to rescue himself; 
—take care that you keep Him safe.’ This: 
of course depends upon the view taken of: 
the whole character and purpose of Judas, : 
on which see notes at Matt. xxvi. 14 and 


3—aS. Do Wem bry el Py ee 279 


mikissed him. # And they laid their hands on him, and 
ok him. 7 And one of them that stood by drew 2a 
vord, and smote °« servant of the high priest, and cut off 
isear, # And Jesus answered and said unto them, P Are 
> come out, as against da Chief, with swords and with 
aves to take me?) # T was daily with you in the temple 
aching, and ye took me not: T4ué "the seriplures must be » Vs. xxi.6. 
dfilled, 99° And they all forsook him, and fled. 5! And °s> Qty! 
ere followed 8 42 a certain young man, having a linen 
oth cast about his naked body; and the young men aid 
td on him: 5 and he left the linen eloth, and fled from 
iem naked. 53 And they led Jesus away to the igh 
nest: and Ywith him were assembled all the chief priests 
id the elders and the seribes. ®! And Peter followed 
m afar off, Yecex iato the palace of the high priest: 
id he ¥ sa¢ with the servants, and ¥ warmed himself at 
e fire. °° And the chief priests and all the council 
ught for witness against Jesus to put him to death; and 
und none. %° For many bare false witness against him, 
Zut their witness agreed not together. 67 And there 
ose certain, and bare false witness against him, saying, 
| We heard him say, PI will destroy this temple that is ?$%2%;2%, 


/MM see note on Matt. xxvi. 49. 0 reader, his. 


| 


9 render, the (the same correction ought to have been made in Batt. xxvi. Blige 
P Better, both here and in St. Matthew, Ye are come out, gc. without a note of 
errogation, 4 render, a robber. 

't render, but that the seriptures may be Se 

8 render, With him. t read, they. 

U render, there come together to him. V vender, even Within into. 
W render, was sitting. X vender, Warming, Y render, and. 













ii. 3. 45.1 Rabbi appears to have and had been aroused by the intelligence. 
nm the usual form in which Judas ad- The disciples were not laid hold of :—this 
ssed our Lord: see Matt. xxvi.25. But person perhaps was throwing some obstacle 
must not conclude from this with in the way of the removal of Jesus: or he 
Figel, that he never seems to have called may have been laid hold of merely in wan- 
n Lord: see Matt. vii. 21, 22. 61.|] — tonness, from his unusual garb. 
‘simpossible to determine, and therefore 53—65.| HEARING BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 
t to enquire, who this was. Epiphanius, Matt. xxvi. 57—68. [Luke xxii. 54, 63 — 
‘recounting the traditional austerities of —65.] John xviii. 24. See throughout notes 
aes the brother of the Lord, says, “that on Matthew. 53.] high priest — 
never wore a second inner garment, but Caiaphas, de facto, and in the view of our 
letly used one wrapper of linen only, as narrator:—so Matthew and ;Luke: but 
ays in the Gospel, The young man fled Jesus was firsé taken before Anxas, who 
’ left the linen cloth with which he was was de jure the high priest: see John 
2’ Chrysostom and others supposed it xviii, 12—23. 56.] their witness 
aave been St. Joli: and there have agreed not together—literally, their testi- 
j1 other conjectures. It seems to have monies were not equal, i. e. consistent 
1 some attached disciple of the Lord with one another. It was necessary that 
De well known to the readers of two witnesses should agree. Deut. xvii. 6. 
‘k), who had gone to his nightly rest, 57.) certain,—/wo: see Matthew. 


q Isa. lili. 7. 


yr Matt. xxiv.co, 


58.1 


allusion is probably to Dan. ii. 3-4, 
59.} Perhaps the ineonsistency of these 


ST. MARK. XIV. 59—72. 


made with hands, and within three days I will build 
another made without hands. 5? But neither so did their 
witness agree together. © And the high priest stood up 
in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying, Answerest thou 
nothing? what is it which these witness against thee? 
61 But 4he held his peace, and answered nothing. Again 
the high priest asked him, and said unto him, Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? 6? And Jesus said, I 
am: ‘and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming 27x the clouds of heaven. 
63 Then the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, What 
need we any further witnesses? 6! Ye have heard the 
blasphemy: what think ye? And they all condemned 
him to be guilty of death. © And some began to spit on 
him, and to cover his face, and to buffet him, and to say 
unto him, Prophesy: and the servants did strike him with 
the palms of their hands. 

66 And as Peter was beneath in the palace, there cometh 
one of the maids of the high priest: 67 and when she saw 
Peter warming himself, she looked upon him, and said, 
And thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. 6 But he 
denied, saying, @J know not, neither understand I what 
thou sayest. And he went out into the porch; and the 
eock crew. 6 And ba maid saw him [* again], and began 
to say to them that stood by, This is one of them. 7° And 
he denied it again. And a little after, they that stood by 


® vender, | neither know him, nor. 
© omit. 


Z render, With. 
D render, the. 


The by persons of note. 65.] began—when | 
the sentence was pronounced. The some, 


appear to be members of the Sanhedrim: 


We and I are emphatic. 


testimonies may be traced in the different 
reports here and in Matthew. s0,— 
‘in asserting this’—i. e. they varied in the 
terms in which it was expressed. 60.] 
On the most probable punetuation and 
construction, sce note on Matthew, ver. 62. 
6i.] the Blessed: in Hebrew, the 
ordinary Name for God. ‘This is the only 
place in the N. T. where the well-known 
Name constantly used by the Rabbis is 
thus absolutely given.’ Meyer. 62.] 
The “ henceforth” of Matthew, and “from 
this time’? of Luke are here omitted. 
63. | his clothes, literaliy, his tunics—not 
his priestly robe, which was worn only in 
the temple, and when officiating: see on 
Matthew, ver. 65. The plural perhaps 
is due to the wearing of two inner garments 


the servants follow. Prophesy] St. Mat- | 
thew and St. Luke explain this :‘ Prophesy, 
who smote thee?’ 

66—72.] Our LorD IS THRICE DENIED | 

py Peter. Matt. xxvi. 69—75. Luke, 
xxii. 56—62. John xviit. 17, 18, 25—27. 
See the comparative table, and notes, on | 
Matthew. 66.] beneath, because the | 
house was built round the court, and the - 
rooms looked down into it. See note on. 
Matt. xxvi. 69. 68.] Peter’s reply is. 
an union of two separate answers, which | 
form the 1st and 2nd in Matthew. 
69.] the maid—in Matthew “ another | 
snaid,” in Luke “ another,” but masculine. | 
Meyer does not appear to be justified im \ 
asserting that this is neeessarily the same | 
maid as before: it might be only the maid 


1—S. no be 


d again to Peter, Surely thou 
uu Aart a Galilean[®, and thy 


MARK. 


251 


art one of them: § for 5 Acts ti.7. 
speech agreeth thereto]. 


But he be@an to curse and to swear, saying, | know not 


sman of whom ve speak. 
k crew. 
d unto hnn, 
thrice. 
XV. 1 And 
ests held 


Before 


* straightway im 


aid unto him, Thou sayest it. 


used him of many things : 
nd Pilate 


asked him again, 


the morning 
a consultation with the elders and seribes, * 
nd the whole council, and bound Jesus, and 
ay, and delivered him to Pilate. 

a, Art thou the King of the Jews? 
3 And the chief priests 
but he answered nothing. 
saying, Answerest thou 


7 And the second time the 
And Peter called to mind fthe word (Aaé Jesus 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny 
And when he thought thereon, he wept. 


a Ps. ii. 2. 
oan ls: 
. 1b. 


the chief 


carried him 
2 And Pilate 


And he answering 


asked 


aD? 


ching ? behold how many things they 8& wilness against 


e, 
rvelled. 


2 prisoner, whomsoever they desired. 


>> But Jesus yet answered nothing; so that Pilate 
6 Now 4h at that feast he released unto them 


b Isa. lili. 7. 
John xix. 9. 


7 And there was 


> named Barabbas, which lay bound with them that had 
ide insurrection [iwith Aim], 4 who had committed murder 


ithe insurrection. 


; render, art also. 
2 render, 
ab render, at the feast-time. 
Lwho is plural: 
‘1 committed. 










raiting in the porch: see note on Mat- 
iv. 70.] a little after is expressed 
uke by “about the space of one hour 
‘ga for... also! for, in addition to 
hat has been hitherto said . . 
when he thought thereon—no en- 
y satisfactory meaning has yet been 
n for the original wor d thus rendered. 
Mrring to my “Greek ‘Testament for the 
assion, I may sum it up by stating that 
sense in the text, though not elsewhere 
d, seems to suit both the word and the 
@ext better than any other that has 
| suggested. 
map. XV. 1— 5.] JESUS IS LED AWAY 
‘ PILATE, AND EXAMINED BY IM. 
Mt. xxvii, 1, 2, 11—14. Luke xxiii, 1—5. 
A xviii, 23—38. Cur account is very 
ly related to that in Matthew : sce notes 
1.} the whole council is a touch 


© omit. 
if ender, as did the whole council. 
made him no further answer: 


8 And the multitude * crying aloud 


f ead, the word, how. 
& read, saith. 88 read, charge. 
viz, after that tn ver, 2. 
1 omit. 


better render for perspicuity, striking out the comia, and 


S many ancient authorities read, coming up, i.e. thronging up round hin. 


of aceuracy. From ch. xiv. 53 we know 
that all were assembled. Lightfoot quotes 
from Maimonides a precept which declares 
that of the Sanhedrim of 71 members it is 
not necessary for business that all be 
present: but when @/7 were specially sum- 
moned, attendance was compulsory. 

6—15.] BaraBpas PREFERRED TO 
Hiswr. Her IS DELIVERED TO BE CRUCI- 
FIED. Matt. xxii. 16—z6. Luke xxiii. 
17—25. John xviii. 39, 10. Our aceount 
is nearly cognate to, but distinct from that 
of St. “Matthew, where see notes. The 
principal points of distinction will be 
noticed, 7.| The circumstance that 
Barabbas was one of a set of murderers, 
shewn by the them that had made, and 
the plural who (sce margin), is peculiar to 
our narrative, and shews that it is not 
compiled from Matthew and Luke. 
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e Acts iii. 14. 


ST. MARK. XV 
began to desire [!4im to do] as he had ever done unt 
them. 9% But Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye tha 
T release unto you the King of the Jews? 1° For he kney 
that the chief priests had delivered him for envy. 1! Bu 
¢the chief priests moved the people, that he should rathe 
release Barabbas unto them. F And Pilate answered an 
said again unto them, What will ye then that I shall d 
unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews? 1 Ang 
they cried out again, Crucify him. !* Then Pilate sax 
unto them, Why, what evil hath he done? And they 
eried out [™¢he more] exceedingly, Crucify him. / Ang 
so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabba 
unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had seourgee 
him, to be crucified. 16 And the soldiers led him away 
into the hall, “called Pretorium; and they call togethe 
the whole band. 17 And they clothed him with purple 
and platted a crown of thorns, and put it about his head 
18 and began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews 
19 And they smote ° A7i ow the head with a reed, and dit 
spit upon him, and bowing their knees worshipped him 
“0 And when they had mipeled him, they took off the 
purple from him, and put his own clothes on him, and led 
him out to erucify him. *! And they compel one Simona 
Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of the country, the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, to bear his cross. *? And 

1 not expressed in the original. Mh oniit: 


2 render, Which is. ° ender, his. 


8.] This is also peculiar to Mark—in Mat- 
thew it is Pilate who jirst offers them the 
choice—in Luke they cry. out, but it is 
“away with this man, Se.” ver. 18. 
coming up probably implies the résing of 
the crowd in excitement—or perhaps their 
coming up towards the palace, as “when 
they were gathered together” in Matthew. 
9.| Here our account differs from 
Matthew and agrees with John, ver. 39. 
10.] He knew is the ¢perfect 
tense: He was aware, He perceived, His 
apprehension of it was concurrent with the 
action going on. 12.] whom ye call 
the King of the Jews is “Jesus, which is 
called Christ” in Matthew. Neither of 
these expressions can well have been copied 
from the other. 13.| again only refers 
to “eried out ;” see ver. 8, where this is 
implied in “began to desire :’—they had 
not cried out fis before. 
16—19.] JestUs MOCKED BY THE SOL- 


DIERS. Matt. xxvii. 27—30 (omitted in 
Luke). John xix. 1—8. See notes on 
Matthew. 16.] hall, the court or guard 
room, but open, see note on Matt. xxvi. 69. 
17.] purple, in Greek, is vaguely used, 

to signify different shades of red, and i 
especially convertible with “ scarlet,” a 
St. Matthew. | 
20—23. | 
Matt. xxvii. 31—34. 
Jolin xix. 16, 17. See notes on these. 
21. Alexander and Rufus] It is quite 
uncertain whether Alexander be identical 
with either of the persons of that name 
mentioned Acts xix. 33, 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim 
iv. 14, or whether those, or any two of 
them, represent one and the same person. 
There is a Rufus saluted Rom, xvi. 18 
The words coming out of the country 
determine nothing as toits being a working 
day or otherwise, any more than “they 
that passed by” Matthew, ver. 39: nothing! 


HE IS LED TO CRUCIFIXION. 
Luke xxiii, 26—83; 


ST. 


—32. 


oy bring him unto the place Golgotha, 
“3 And they Pyare him 


erpreted, The place of a skull, 


P to drink| wine mingled with myrrh : 
2! And when they had crucified him, @ they 9 parted 
: , ee 


t. 
3 garments, 
ould take. 

reified him, 

s written over 
n they erucily ti 0449 fhicres 5 
d the other on his left. 
filled, which saith, © Aud he was 
sssors.|  *9 And ‘they 
geinge their heads, and 
oyest the temple, and buildest 
yself, and eome down from. the 


‘astine? lots upon 
=> And it 


was the third hour, 


that passed hy 


saying, 


MARK. 253 


which is, being 


but he received it 
ad Ps. xxii. 1s. 
them, what every man 
and they 


And the superseription of his accusation 
, The Kine of the 
the one on his nght hand, 
[ry "8 nd the seriplure 


Jews. 2) And with 
was 
nunbered with the trans- °1* "i? 
ruled on him, fPs-sxii.7. 
Ah, &thou that de- 
it in three days, °9 save 
81 Jakewise also 


ech. xiv. 58. 
Jobn ii. 1. 


Cross, 


bchief priests mocking said among themselves with the 


may see and believe. 


p render, offered. 


14 render, YOWbers. 
render, 
t him descend now... . 


sia as to the distance from whenee he 
e. 22.| the place Golgotha—or 
aps the place of Golgotha, as the word 
rotha would then answer to a skull in 
interpretation; St. Luke has “/he 
-e which is called a skull? 23. | 
e mingled with myrrh is “einegar 
gled with gall” in Matthew, which see, 
rally, they were giving, i. c. they 
red. 

1—28.] He Is CRUCIFIED. Matt. xxvii. 
-38. Luke xxiii. 33, 31, 38. John 
(18-21. 25. the third hour] This 
is in agreement with the subsequent 
hunt, ver. 33, and its parallel in Mat- 
yand Lnke, but, as now standing un- 
End, tneousistent with Juhu, xix. 14, 
re it is said to have been abont the 
t hour at the time of the exhibition 
ar Lord by Pilate. I own I see no 
factory way of reconciling these ac- 
ts, unless there has been (sve note on 
n) some very early erratuin in our 
Hs, or unless it can be shewn froin 
ir gronads than the difficully before 
Phat John’s reckoning of tine differs 
: that employed in the other Evan- 
ts. The dithcenlty is of a kind in no 














ibes, He saved others ; himself he cannot save[, 
vist the Ning of Israel] descend now from the cross, 
And they that were crucified 


PP omit, 

T omit, 

himself he eannot save 
Ps 


82 Let 
that 


4 read, part. 


the Christ, the king of Israel. 


affecting the of the 
narrative, nor the truthtriness of each 
Evangelist; but requires some solution 
to the furnishing of which we are xoft 
competent. It is preposterous to imagine 
that two such accounts as these of the pro- 
ecedings of so eventful a day should difler 
by three whole hours in their apportion- 
ment of its ocenrrences. So that it may 
fairly be presumed, that some different 
method of calentation las given rise to the 
present SiseTe Dey Neshile the chro- 
nology of our ¢ ing earried on 
through the day, and as allen ing time both 
for the trial, and the events of the eruci- 
fixion,—is that which will LT believe be 
generally concurred in. All the other 
solutions (so called) of the difficulty are not 
worth relating. 

29—32.] HIE 18 MOCKED ON THE 
cross. Matt. xxvii. 39-14. Luke xxiii. 
35—37, 89—13. (Jolm xix. 25-27.) Our 
narrative, derived from 2 common source 
with that of Matthew, omits the serip- 
tural allusion, ‘“ dle frusfed in God,’ Ke, 
Matthew, ver. £3. 32. And they thet 
were crucified with him] Sce notes on 
Luke. 


way authenticity 
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h Ps. xxii. 1. 


i Ps. lxix. 21. 


k Ps, xxxviii. 
The 


1 Luke viii. 2, 
3. 


ST. MARK. XV. 338—47 


with him reviled him. °8§ And when the sixth hour wa 
come, there was darkness over the whole t /azd until th 
ninth hour. %* And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with; 
loud voice, [§ sayizg,] » E161, E161, lama sabachthani ? whiel 
is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why hast tha 
forsaken me? % And some of them that stood by, wher 
they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Ehas. °6 And on 
ran and filled a spunge full of vinegar, and put it on ; 
reed, and ‘gave him to drink, saying, Let alone; let wu 
see whether Elias will come to take him down. 38 Ang 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, and Yyare up the ghost 
88 And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from th 
top to the bottom. 8%? And when the centurion, whiel 
stood over against him, saw that he so [¥ cried out, and] 
ugave up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Sono 
God. 49 There were also women looking on ‘afar off 
among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mothe 
of James theless and of Joses, and Salome; *#! who also 
when he was gn Galilee, ‘followed him, and ministere¢ 


unto him; a 
him unto Jerusalem. 


many other women which came up with 


42 And now when the even was come, because it was the 


t render, earth. 


tt omit. 


U vender, breathed his last: the words are not as in Matthew, 
v omitted by several ancient authorities, probably rightly. 


33—37.] SUPERNATURAL DARKNESS. 

LasT WORDS, AND DEATH OF JESUS. 
Matt. xxvii. 45—650. Luke xxiii. 44—46, 
John xix, 28—30. Our account is nearly 
verbally the same with Matthew. 
34.] Eléi, the Syro-chaldaic form, answer- 
ing to “#4” in Matthew. Meyer argues 
that the words in Matthew must have been 
those actually spoken by our Lord, owing 
to the taunt, that He called for Elias. 
The last word is pronounced Sabichthani, 
not Sabachthani. 36.] On the differ- 
ence in Matthew, sce notes there. 

38—41.] SIGNS FOLLOWING HIS DEATH. 
Matt. xxvii. 51—56. Luke xxili. 45, 47— 
49, Omitted by John. See notes on Mat- 
thew. 39.| which stood over against 
him—a minute mark of aceuracy, so com- 
mon in Mark. s9—so majestically, 
as Theophylact. There was something in 
the manner of this last ery so unusual and 
superhuman, that the Centurion (see on 
Matthew) was convinced that He must 
have been that Person, whom He was 


accused as having declared Himself to he. 
40, 41.] the less—literally, the 
little—either in age, or in stature, so dis: 
tinguished, hardly, at the time of this 
Gospel being written, from James the son 
of Zebedee, but more probably from James 
the brother of the Lord, the bishop of 
Jerusalem: see Introduction to Epistle of 
James. This Mary is the wife of Alpheus 
or Clopas; sce John xix. 25. Salome 
is called in Matthew, “the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee :” our Evangelist men 
tions that they had accompanied Him to 
Jerusalem ;—and we may observe a curious 
variation of the wording, in “followed 
Him when He was in Galilee,” and “fol- 
lowed Jesus from Galilee” —the former 
rendering necessary the additional clause, 
“which came up with Him,” &e. 
42—47.] Jos—EPH oF ARIMATHEA 
BEGS, AND BURIES, THE BODY OF JESUS. 
Matt. xxvii. 57—61. Luke xxiii, 50—86. 
John xix. $88—42. For all notes on the 
substance of the common narrative, seé 


‘fe ST. MEAT. 
paration, that is, the day before the 
Arimathiea, an 


vaited for 


sabbath, 43 Joseph 
honourable counsellor, which 
of God, and went m 


also 


the kingdom came, 


dly unto Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus. 4# And 
ate marvelled af he were already dead: and calling: 


whether he had 
# And when he knew it of the 
iturion, he gave the YV body to Joseph. 46 And he bought 
2 Imnen, and took him down, and wrapped him in the 
en, and Jaid Jim ina sepulehre which was hewn out of 
ock, and rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre. 


to him the centunon, he asked him 


nm any while dead. 


ree) 
ica 


Gy 


m Luke ii. 25, 


33. 


And Mary Magdalene and Mary [¥ the mother] of Joses 


veld where he was laid. 
XVI. 
"V literally, Curpse. 


thew. 42. the preparation, that 
he day before the sabbath | The Friday 
ynoon (the —preparation— Parasceveé, 
le name by which Friday is now gene- 
known in Asia and Greece? Wordsw ) 
re sursef, at which time the Sabbath 
Id begin, and the taking down, «ce. 
ld be unlawful. The three Evangelists 
hot imply that this “ preparation 7 had 
thing especial in it, as St. John does, 
)31. 43.) honourable— probably in 
ter sense of noble, i.e. in stadion. But 
Fer supposes it rather to refer to some- 
g noble in the character or appearance 
on counselior, a member of 
Sanhedrim ;—see Luke, ver. 51. 
ted for the kingdom of God is common 
ark and Luke. went in boldly] 
racteristic of St. Mark’s narrative. On 
change of mind produced in Joseph 
‘in Nicodemus by the crucifixion, see 
, John xix. 39. 44.] There is no 
msisteney, or but a very trifling one, 
. the order in John, ver. 31, fo break 
; legs and take them down. The cir- 
istanees related there hud taken place, 
no report of them had been made to 
be. And the Body of the Lord had 
been taken down, for some reason 
th does not appear, but whieh we can 
y guess:—if Joseph liad declared to 
soldiers his intention of begging the 
y, nay, had immediately gone (perhaps 
) them) to Pilate for that purpose, — 
‘went in boldly looks like a sudden 
unannounced application,—they would 
: left the Body for him to take down. 
, marvelled if he were already dead 
* wondered at the facet thus an- 
cced to him of Uis death having 












1 And when the sabbath was past, Mary Mag- 


W not expressed in the original. 


alrgidy taken place. 45. gave) ‘Tlic 
passage cited from Cicero to shew that it 
was enstomary to give money on such 
occasions, is not to the point; “ the parents 
were obliged to purchase with money « 
speedy death,” is vot said of the body 
after death, but of a fee given to the 
officer for shortening the torments of the 
executed. 46. bought] Therefore 
it was not the first day of unleavened 
bread, which was one of sabbatical sane- 
tity ; as indeed the whole of this narrative 
shews, but such expressions as this more 
strikingly. in a sepulchre] It is 
not said, but daplied, both here and in 
Luke and John, that the tomb was Ais 
owu—for how should he place the Body 
there otherwise? The wewness of the 
tomb is not mentioncd here, but by the 
other three Evangelists. 47.] Mary 
of Joses— understand aother; see ver. 10. 
That the same person is so called here, and 
Mary of James in the next verse, points to 
a difference of origin in the two accounts 
here, of the Crucifiriow and Resurrection. 
The mother of the Lord had in 
all probability previously departed : see 
notes on Matt. xxvii. 56 and Jolin xix. 27. 
St. Luke generalizes, and says, the 
women who came with Him from Galilee, 
Some have understood by Mary of 
Joses or Jose or Joseph (for all are read 
here in the MSS.), the afe or daughter 
of Joseph of Arimathwa—some, the mother 
of the Lord: but both unnecessarily, and 
without proof. 
Cuar. AVE. 1 
COMING TO THE SEPULCHIRE, 
PRISED OF HIS RESURRECTION. 
xxviii, 1—10. Luke xxiv, 1—12. 





8.) THE WOMEN, 
ARE AP- 
Matt. 


John 


236 


a Take xxiii. 
56. 


ST. MARK. XVI, 


dalene, and Mary [the mother] of James, and Salome, 
axhad bought sweet spices, that they might come and 
anoint him. * And very early in the morning: the first 
day of the week, they came unto the sepulchre Yat the 
rising of the sun. * And they said among themselves, 
Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? #And when they 2 looked, they saw that the 
stone was rolled away: for it was very great. 5 And 
22 entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting 
on the right side, clothed in a long white garment ; and 
they were affrighted. 6 And he saith unto them, Be not 
affighted: Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was em- 
cified: he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where 
they laid him. 7 But go your way, tell his disciples and 
Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye 


W not expressed in the original. 


Y render, when the sun was risen. 
22 »ead, When they came to. 


xx. 1—10. On the general difficulties of 
this portion of the Gospels, and my view 
respecting them, sce notes on Matthew. 

1. when the sabbath was past] It 
was strictly when the Sabbath was ended, 
i.e. at sunset, that they bought the spices. 
St. Luke xxiii. 55, places it on the evening 
before the Sabbath; a slight but valuable 
discrepancy, as shewing the independence 
of the accounts. To suppose fico parties 
of women (Greswell) or to take bought 
as pluperfect (as the A. VY.) is equally 
arbitrary and unwarranted. anoint 
him] This had not been done as yet. Nico- 
demus (John xix. 40) had only wrapped 
the body hurriedly in the spiecs with the 
linen clothes. 2. when the sun was 
risen] This does not agree with Matthew, 
“as it began to dawn toward the first day 
of the week”—Unuke, “ at early (or deep) 
duwn ;” or John, “when it was yet dark :” 
—nor indeed with “rery early in the mora- 
ing”? of our narrative itself. If the sun 
was up, it would be between 6 and 7 
o’clock; which in the East especially, 
where even public business was transacted 
very early, could not be so called. Even 
Greswell virtually acknowledges a difficulty 
here. 3, 4.] It had been rolled away 
by an angel, Matthew. for it was 
very great is stated as a reason why they 
could see that it was rolled away ou look- 
ing up, possibly at some distance. This 
explanation is according to St. Mark’s 
manner of describing minute circumstan- 
tial incidents; but to refer this clause 


x vender, bought. 
2 literally, looked up. 


back as the veason why they questioned 
who should remove the stone, is not only 
harsh, but inconsistent with the usage 
of this Gospel. 5.] In Matthew—an 
angel, sitting on the stone which he had 
rolled away. Here he is described as he 
appeared, and we are left to infer what he 
was. In Luke,—feo angels appeared to 
them in the tomb. The incident to which 
these accounts point, must be distinct from 
that related John xx. 11, which was after 
Mary Magdalene returned from the city. 
It is not worth while to detail the attempts 
which have been made to reconcile these 
various reports of the incident: they pre- 
sent curious examples of the ingenuity, and 
(probably uneonscious) disingenuousness, 
of the Harmonists. I may mention that 
Greswell supposes the angels in Matthew 
and Mark to be distinct, and accounts for 
were affrighted in our text thus: ‘ After 
seeing one angel without already, they 
were probably less prepared than_ before 
to see another so soon atter within,’ 7 
6.] From the ceme of St. Matthew, I should 
be inclined to think that his is the strictly 
accurate account. This word implies that 
the angel accompanied the women into 
the tomb: and if so, an imperfect mar: 
rative like that in the text might easily 
describe his whole appearance as taking 
place within. 7.) Bat breaks off the 
discourse and turns to a new matter— 
But now rather do ye... and Peter] 
It is hardly perhaps likely that the 
denial of Peter was the ground of this 


-l2. ST. MARK. 


him, "as he 
t were amazed: 
they were afraid. 
ly the first day 

ry Magdalene, 


said unto you. 
quickly], and fled from the sepulchre; for #4 (hey trembled 


DOW. 


8 And they went out > Mut xavi, 


2. ch. xiv. 
28, 


neither said they any thing to any man ; 

p>’ Now when ¢-/esvs was risen 
of the week, he appeared first to 
Sout of whom he had cast seven devils. 


e Luke viii. 2. 


@ tid) she went and told them that had been with 


n, as 


they mourned and wept. 


WeAnd they, when 


y heard that he was alive, and had been seen of her, 


lieved not. 
ito two of them, 


© omtt, 


2 After that he @ appeared in another form 
as they walked, 


dnd “went into (hess 


8 yender, for trembling and amazement had possession of them. 


) this passage, ver. 


z © render, he. 


sage, thongh it is difficult not to con- 
} the two in the mind. The mention 
im here is probably merely official—as 
‘first among equals.” We cannot say 
others of the Apostles may not have 
ed their Master besides Peter. 
Aust not be concluded oon this that 
have a trace of Peter’s hand in the 
ative 8.| The ‘lea of our nar- 
re here is, that the women jled in 
yx from the sepulchre, and did not 
er the message at the tiime,—for they 
afraid. - All attempts to reconcile 
with the other Gospels are futile. It 
manifest evidence that our narrative 
re suddenly broken off, and (per- 
.?) that no more information about 
women was in the possession of its 
or. ‘The subsequent verses are qnite 
pnnected from this; and contain the 
rance of their writer’s information 
eeting the other appearances of the 
—20.] APPEARANCES OF JESUS AFTER 
RESURRECTION: 1118 ASCENSION. An 
ion to the warrative of a compen- 
; and supplementary character, bear- 
ptraces of another hand from that 
i has shaped the diction and con- 
tion of the rest of the Gospel. 
‘easons for and against this inferenee 
ve found in the various readings in my 
< Testament, and in the course of this 
i anda general statement of them at 
nd of it. I may here state, for the 
sh reader, that the passage i is omitted, 
marked as suspicious, as variously 
y—or asserted not to occur in the cor- 
| hopies, —in many of our oldest anthori- 
It is quoted as early as Irenaeus, in 
















ont. 


16—end, is omitted in some of the oldest authorities, and in all 
pability formed no part of St. Mark’s original Gospel. 


On its authenticity, see 
© render, Was manifested. 


the 2nd century: but Jerome in the 3rd 
says that nearly all the Greek MSS. in 
his time did not contain it. The legiti- 
mate inference is, that it was placed as 
a completion of the Gospel soon after the 
apostolic period,—the Gospel itself having 
been, for some reason unknown to us, left 
ineomplete. 9.] the first day of the 
week is remarkable as occurring so soon 
after the mention of it, ver. 2 (see Luke 
KVIe 12): out of whom he had cast 

..] This notice, coming so late, after the 
een Dy of Mary Magdalene in ver. 1., 
is remarkable. The istances quoted by 
De Wette to shew that the unexpected 
introduction of notices contained in the 
other Gospels is in St. Mark’s manner, do 


not seem to me to apply here. This 
verse agrees with John xx. 1 ff, but is 


uneonnected with the former narrative in 
this chapter. 10. went and...] This 
idiom, xerer used Ly St. Mark, is three limes 
contained in this pussage (vv. 12, 1d). 

them that had been with him, though 
found in the Acts (xx. 18), verer occurs in 
the Gospels: nor does the word “ disei- 
ples” in this passuge. 11.] See John 
xx. 18: Luke xxiv. 11. had been 
seen of (by) her is a construction only 
found here in N. T., and the word here 
used for “seen” (which oecurs again ver, 
11) is not used by Mark. believed 
not (disbelieved) is only used in ver. 16 
and Luke xxiv. 11, 1, throughout the 
Gospels. 12.| After that is rol found 
ix Mark, though many opportunities oc- 
enrred for using it. This verse epitomizes 
the events on the journey to Kiminaus, 
Luke xxiv. 13—35. was manifested 
... ag they walked, though in general 


’ 
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country. 8 f dad they went and told it unto the residue 
elukexsiv. neither believed they them. 14° Afterward he appeare; 


a0. John xx. 
19. 1 Cor. xv. 
5. 


unto 8 fhe eferen as they sat at meat, and upbraided [88 then 


with] their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they 
tJounxy.16. believed not them which had seen him after he was risen 


eg Col. i. 23. 


u Jonna 15 f And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, # an¢ 


33; xvi. 30— 


82. Ronz. preach the gospel to } every creature. 16% He that believel 


9. 1 Pet. iii. 


idan sia, And 1s baptized shall be saved; ibut he that believeth no 


f render, they also. 
SS omit: not in the original. 


& render, the eleven themselves. 


h vender, to the whole creation. The expression is the same asin Rom. viii. 22 


accord with St. Luke’s narrative, is not 
aeeurate in detail. It was not as they 
walked, but as they sat at meat that 
he was manifested to them. in an- 
other form—a slight difference from Luke 
xxiv, 15, 16, whieh relates the reason why 
they did not know Him to be, that their 
eyes were holden, lis being in his usual 
form being deelared by Jesus himself: but 
see notes there. 13.] they also—as 
Mary Magdalene had done before. 

the residue—supply, of those that had been 
with Him. neither believed they 
them—not consistent with Luke xxiv. 33, 
34. Here again the Harmonists have used 
every kind of distortion of the plain 
ineaning of words to reconcile the two 
necounts ; assuming that some believed 
and some donbted, that they first doubted 
and then believed; or, according to Ben- 
gel, first believed and then doubted. 

14.) The following narrative, evidently 
intended by its author to represent what 
took plaee af one and the same time, joins 
together in one at least four appearances 
of the Lord: (1) that related in this verse 
and Luke xxiv. 36—49; (2) that on the 
mountain in Galilee (Matt. xxviii. 16—20), 
when the words in ver. 15 were spoken ; 
(3) some unrecorded appearance when the 
rest of these words (vv. 16—18) were 
spoken,—unless we consider the whole to 
have been said on the mountain in Gali- 
lee; and (4) the appearance which ter- 
minated with the Ascension. The 
latter part of this ver. 14 appears to be 
an epitome of what our Lord said to them 
on several oecasions—see Luke xxiv. 25, 
38; John xx. 27; Matt. xxviii. 17. 

15, all the world] “all the nations,” 
Matt. xxviii. 19: see note there. 

preach the Gospel, without the addition 
of “of the kingdom” (Matthew) or “ of 
God” (Mark i, 14 only, Luke), is in Sé, 
Mark’s manner (see ch. xiii. 10; xiv. 9). 
It only cnee oceurs in Matthew, viz. 


xxvi. 13. the whole creation] Not 
to men only, although men only can hea 
the preaching of the Gospel; all creation 
is redeemed by Christ—see Col. i. 15, 23. 
Rom. viii. 19—23. “ Men, primarily, ver. 
16: the rest of the creatures secondarily 
As wide as the curse extends, reaches the 
blessing. The ereation by the Son, is the 
foundation of redemption and of the King: 
dom.” Bengel. This word crea: 
tion, or creature, appears never in the 
N. T. to be used of mankind alone. Ben- 
gel’s “the rest of the creatures in the 
second place” may be illustrated in the 
blessings which Christianity confers on the 
inferior creatures and the face of the earth 
by bringing civilization in its wake. 

By these words the missionary office t 
bound upon the Church through all ages, 
till every part of the earth shall have 
beeu evangelized. 16.] These past 
participles must be noticed, as carrying 
on the thought to a time beyond the work 
of the preacher: when saved and damned 
shall take place; and reserving the division 
of mankind into these two classes, till that 
day. On baptized, see note on Matt 
xxviii. 19. There is no “and is not 
baptized” in the second elause here. Un: 
belief—by which is meant the rejection ol 
the Gospel in heart and life, not weakness 
or doubt as in ver. 14—shall condemn & 
man, whether baptized or unbaptizeds 
And, conversely, it follows that our Lor( 
does not set forth here the absolute; 
but only the general necessity of Baptist 
to salvation; as the Chureh of Englang 
also teaches. But that general necessity. 
extends to all to whom Baptism is acces 
sible; and it was well said “not the pry 
vation, but the contempt of Baptism, eon) 
demas.” These words cannot bi 
taken, as those in Matt. xxviil. 19, 20, 
as setting forth the order in which faitl 
and baptism must always eome; belief ant 
disbelief are iu this verse the great leadins 


J— 20. 


all be damned. 


at believe ; ae my name 


hey shall speak with new tongues ; 


) serpents ; 


ey shall recover. 


and if they drink any 
t hurt them; ™they shall lay hands on the sick, and 3 
So then “after the Lord had spoken 
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7 And these siens shall follow them j nate x.17, 


Acts v.10: 

shall: they cash: “ontodeyiles ia ae 
> k Acts fi. 4: 

oe they é shall take x id hee 6. 

ee xii, 10, 
deadly thing, it shall 


Acts Xxviii, 


m Acts v.15, 
ue ix. 17: 
xviii. 4. 


to them, he was ° received up mto heaven, and P sat on daumnes ¥. i 


night hand of God. 


jects, and believeth must on that account 
ad tirst. On he that believeth 
. Shall be saved, compare Acts xvi. 31. 
s is a solemn declaration of the doe- 
ie of ‘salvation by faith,’ from the 
ct dlimself; but such a faith as is 
anded, Matt. xxviii. 20, into teaching 
m to observe all that I have com- 
aded you; which is its proper fructs. 

shall be damned, i.e. in the most 
mn sense; for the sia of wibelief :—-for 
se are now spoken of who fear the 
pel preached, and reject it. LY.) 
Ss promise is generally made, without 
itation to the first ages of the Church. 
‘uld occasion arise for its fulfilment, 
re can be no doubt that it will be 
le good in our own or any other time. 
| we must remember that signs are 
needed where Christianity is pro- 
d; nor by missionaries who are backed 
she inflnence of powerful Christian na- 
3. There are credible testimonies 
iraculons powers having been exer- 
tin the Church considerably after the 
stles’ time shall cast out devils | 
Lord Himself has declared how weighty 
‘n this was, Matt. xii. 28. For fultil- 
ts of the promise, see Acts v. 16; 
73 xvi. 18. shall oan with new 
ues] See 1 Cor. xiv. 22: Acts ii. tal. 
the gift of tongues, sce © notes at ices 
3. 18. ] shall take up serpents— 
Aets xxvili. 3—5. if they drink 
| We have no instanee of this given 
ye Acts: but later, there are several 
33 whieh, if to be relied on, furnish 
ples of its fulfilment. Eusebius says 
“a wonderful thing was related of 
hs, Who was surnamed Barsabas,—that 
rank deadly poison and felt no evil, 
Weh the grace of the Lord.” on 
ick] “fo lay hands on” is in Mark’s 
‘er; see eh. vill. 25; x. 16. There is 
2ntion of the anointing with oil here, 
James v. 1. 19.1 The connecting 
‘le, rendered so then,—the Lord,— 
he Lord Jesus, which some MSS. read 
rare alike foreign to the diction of 
y, in speaking of the Lord: we have 


¢ i. 


















: 


“0 And they 


un Acts i. 2,3. 
o Luke xxiv.51, 
Acts vil. 55. 


anid 


p Ps. cx... 


went forth, 


the Lord in the message (common to all 
three Gospels) ch. xi. 3—but that mani- 
festly is no example. after the Lord 
had spoken can only in fairness mean, 
‘when Le had spoken these words. All 
endeavours of the Harmonists to inelude 
in them “nol only these words, but all 
that He spake” (Isuthymius) will have no 
weight with an honest reader, who looks 
to the evident sense of his author alone, 
and disregards other considerations. That 
other words ewere spoken, we know; but 
that this author intended us to infer that, 
surely is not deducible from the text, and 
is too often allowed in such cases to creep 
fallacionsly in as an inferenee. We never 
shall read or comment on Seripture with 
full profit, till all such subterfuges are 
abandoned, aud the Gospel evidence treated 
in the elear ight of intelligent and honest 
faith. We have an example of this last in 
Theophylact’s exposition, “when He had 
thus spoken.” was received up] I 
should hardly say that the author of this 
fragment neeessarily implies an ascension 
Jrom the place where they were then 
assembled. The whole of these two verses 
is of a compendious character, and as sat 
on the right hand of God must be under- 
stood as setting forth a facet not compre- 
hended in the eyele of the writer’s ob- 
servation, but certain in the belief of all 
Christians, so this may very well speak of 
the fact as happening, not necessarily then 
and there, but (see remarks above) after 
these words were spoken ; provided always 
that these words are recognized as the last 
in the view and information of our Evan- 
gelist. Tsay this not with any harmonistic 
view, but beeause the words themselves 
seem to require it. (Sce on the Ascension, 
notes on Luke xxiv. 51 ff) 20.| went 
forth—not, from the chamber where they 
were assembled —~which would not answer 
to preached every where, but would re- 
quire some immediate action of that very 
day to correspond to it (see Matt. xii. 1-4); 
—hut nsed in the more solemn sense of 
Rom. x. 18 (cited from Ps. xviii. 4 LX X), 
“their sound is gone forth into all lands :” 
U 
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XVI. 20, 


a Actsv.32: preached every where, the Lord working with them, ‘and 


$5. Heb- confirming the word with } sigzs following. 


i render, the signs that followed. 


see reff, every where] No inference 
can be drawn from this word as to the 
date of the fragment. In Acts ix. 32 Peter 
is said to have “passed throughout all 
(quarters) . . .:’?— the expression being 
only a general one, indicating their per- 
formance, in their time and degree, of our 
Lord’s words, into all the world. 
the Lord, i. e. Jesus: see Matt. xxviii. 20: 
Heb. ii. 3, 4, which last passage some have 
absurdly supposed to have been seen and 
used by our Evangelist. The two words 
rendered following (here and in ver. 17) are 
compound verbs, and both foreign to the 
diction of St. Mark, often as he uses the 
simple verb. 

A few conelnding remarks may be added 
respecting vv. 9—20. (1) For the ex- 


[E Amen.|] 
K omit. 


ternal evidence, sec as above. As to its 
genuineness as a work of the Evangelist 
Mark, (2) internal evidence is, I think, 
very weighty against St. Mark’s being the 
author. No lessthan éwenty-one words and 
expressions occur in it (and some of them 
several times), which are never elsewhere 
used by St. Mark,—whose adherence to 
his own peculiar phrases is remarkable. 
(3) The inference therefore scems to me ta 
be, that # ts ar authentic fragment, 
placed as a completion of the Gospel in 
very early times: by whom written, must 
of course remain wholly uncertain; but 
coming to us with very weighty sanction, 
and having strong claims on our reception 
and reverence. ] 


THE GOSPEL 


ACCORDING TO 


LU 


K kK. 


1 Forasmeucn as many have taken in hand to set forth 
order a 4 declaration of those things which are most 


@ render, Narration concerning. 


ap I. 1—4.] PREFACE ADDRESSED TO 
2opHILts. The style of this preface is 
er Greek than the contents of the Gospel, 
also more laboured and formal.—This 
~ be aceounted for, partly because it is 
}composition of the Evangelist himself, 
not translated from Hebrew sources 
jmuch of the rest, and partly because 
faces, especially when also dedicatory, 
yusually in a rounded and artificial 
, 1. many} Much depends on the 
ning of this word, as guiding, or modi- 
‘ our opinion on the relation and 
res of our Gospel histories. (1) That 
voriters of our present Gospels ex- 
vely cannot be meant, is evident ; 
» even supposing St. Luke to have 

all three Gospels, one (that of St. 
) was wholly, and another (that of 
Matthew) was in greater part, the 
Ben of an eye-witness and minister 
2 word,—which would leave only one 
Fie many. (2) Apocryphal Gospels ez- 
&:ely cannot be meant: for they would 
b>‘ narrations concerning matters fully 
ed among us, nor ‘ delivered by eye- 
esses and ministers of the word, a 
part of their contents being excluded 
fas very author from his ow narra- 
& (3) A combination of these two 
@be intended—e. g. of the later sort, 
ag according to the Hebrews,— 
ft former, that according to St. Mark, 
itiaen also bow shall we make out the 
a? Our present. apocryphal Gospels 
far later than any likely date which 
Me assigned to St. Luke’s Gospel: see 






Introduction to Luke. (4) I believe the 
only probable interpretation of the words 
to be, that many persons, in charge of 
Churches, or otherwise induced, drew up, 
here and there, statements (aarratives) of 
the testimony of eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the word (see below), so far as they 
themselves had been able to collect them. 
(I do noé believe that either the Gospel 
of St. Matthew or that of St. Mark is fo 
be reckoned among these; or if they are, 
that St. Luke had seen or used them.) 
That such narratives should not have come 
down to us, is no matter of surprise: for 
(1) they would be absorbed by the more 
complete and sanctioned aecounts of our 
present Evangelists; and (2) Church tra- 
dition has preserved very few fragments of 
authentie information of the apostolic age. 
It is probable that in almost every Church 
where an eye-witness preached, his  testi- 
mony would be taken down, and framed 
into some narrative, more or less complete, 
of the life and sayings of the Lord. 

have taken in hand] This does not ne- 
cessarily imply the insufficiency of such 
narrations, as some have imagined. The 
fact of that failure is indeed implied in 
St. Luke’s description of his own work— 
but that, more because if possessed com- 
pleteness (whereas they were fragmentary) 
than from any difference in kind. 

to set forth in order} more properly, to 
draw up,—to arrange. a declara- 
tion | a setting forth: and so if in relation 
to things past, a narration—history. 
surely beiieved] According to some, this 


2 


a Heb. ii. 3. 
1 Pet. v.1. 
2 Pet. i. 16. 
1 John i. 1, 
b Mark i. 1. 
John xv. 27. 
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surely believed among us, ? *even as they delivered then 
unto us, which °from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word; 2 it seemed good to me also 


having Phad perfect understanding of all things from th 


e Acts i. 1. 
d John xx. 31. 


very first, to write unto thee in order, °most excellen 
Theophilus, #¢that thou mightest know the certainty 0 


those ¢ things, wherein thou 4 dast deen instructed. 


e Matt. ii. 1. 


b render, traced down. 
a render, Wast. 


word means fulfilled. But the A. V. has 
the more likely rendering. Meyer would 
render it, ‘which have found their com- 
pletion among us,’ i. e. ‘us of the apostolic 
times ; meaning ‘ Theophilus and him- 
self, &e. among us, i. e. us Chris- 
tians, you and ine, and all members of the 
Church of Christ—so also the unto us 
in ver. 2. 2.] The Apostles, &c., deli- 
vered these matters orally to the Churches 
in their teaching (see below on ver. 4), and 
others drew up accounts from that cate- 
chetical instruction. It appears from this, 
that St. Luke was not aware of any 
narration drawn up by an eye-witness or 
minister of the word. Their account of 
these matters was a tradition, from which 
the narrations were drawn up. He can- 
not therefore have seen (or, having seen, 
not recognized as such, which is highly 
improbable) the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Compare 1 John i. 1—3. from the 
beginning] Not, “from the very begin- 
ning, i.e. the birth of the Lord, &c., but 
from the offcial beginning: see Acts i. 
21 f. It ditfers from from the very first 
below. eyewitnesses most probably 
stands alone: but it may well be taken 
with of the word (see below). minis- 
ters, i. e, ministering servants—but in 
connexion with from the beginning. 

of the word—-not, ‘the personal word’ 
(i. e. Christ: so Orig., Athanasius, Cyril, 
Euthym.) which would be altogether alien 
from St. Luke’s usage (see on Heb. iv. 12): 
but, the word,—‘the word preached ’— 
we have the expression “the ministry (but 
there diaconia) of the word” in Acts 
vi. 4. 3. it seemed good to me also] 
St. Luke by this classes himself with these 
many, and shews that he intended no dis- 
paragement nor blame to them, and was 
going to construct his own history from 
similar sources. The words which follow 
imply however a conscious superiority of 
his own qualification for the work. There 
is here no expressed claim to inspiration, 
but at the same time no disclaimer of it. 


5 There was ®in the days of Herod, the king of Judaa 


© reader, Say ings. 


having traced down] by researel 
and so become accurately acquainted with 
from the very first—i. e. as ii 
ver. 5;—as distinguished from those wh 
only wrote of the offcial life of the Lord 
or only fragments perhaps of that. 
in order] i. e. consecutively. By thi 
word we must not understand St. Luke t 
lay claim to any especially chronologica 
accuracy in writing ;—which indeed is no 
found in his Gospel. He traced the event 
in order as they happened: but he ma: 
have arranged them as other considera 
tions led him. most excellent Theo 
philus} It is wholly unknown who thi 
person was. The name was a very com 
mon one. The conjectures about him ar 
endless, and entirely without value. I 
appears by the title given him, that bh 
was a person of dignity, and of course 
from ver. 4, he was a convert to Chris 
tianity. The idea of the name bein; 
not a proper, but a feigned one, desig 
nating ‘those who loved God’ (found a 
early as Epiphanius, and adopted agai. 
recently), is far-fetched and improbabk 
4. instructed) Theophilus had the 
been orally instructed in the narrative 
which form the subject of this Gospel, 
and St. Luke’s intention in writing iti, 
that he might have a more accurate know, 
ledge of these histories, The word meat 
literally, catechized, ‘catechetically taught 
those sayings] not, as in A. Val 
be rendered ‘things: neither the Gree 
nor the corresponding Hebrew word et: 
has this meaning, as is commonly bt 
erroncously supposed. In all the con, 
monly-cited examples of this, ‘¢hings & 
pressed in words’ are meant: here u 
histories,— accounts. 

5—25.] ANNOUNCEMENT BY GABBD 
OF THE BIRTH OF JoHN. Peculiar _ 
Luke. The style in the original ne 
totally alters and becomes Hebraistic, 1. 
nifying that the following is translated | 
compiled from an Aramaic oral narratio | 
or perhaps (from the very distinct chara 


—]3. Sh 
certain priest named Zacharias, 
d his wite \ 

as Lhsabeth. 
ad, 
the Lord blameless. 


Gavan they: 


"as H the danehters of 


7 And they had no child, because 
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fof the course of Abia ; £1Chren. 
xxiv. 10, 10. 
Aaron, and her name Et 
& Gen. viild: 
were both &riehteous before "wii" 
1 Kings ix. 4. 


walking in all the commandments and ordinances 2 Xis* 


Acts xxiii. 1 
xxiv. 16. 
Phil, iii. 6 


at Elisabeth was barren, and they both were [@ zow] f well 


ficken Im years, 
ecuted the priest’s 


8 And it came to pass, 


that while he 


s office before God ® in the order of his #1 Chron. 


xxiv. 19. 


urse, ? aceording to the custom of the priest’s office, his ayy" 
;was 'to burn incense when he went into the temple of i Exod. xxx. 7, 
e Lord. %* And the whole multitude of the people 3udi”’™ 
re praying without at the time of incense. 1 And pay i: 
ere appeared unto him an angel of the Lord standing on Ree iis 


e right side of !the altar of incense. 12 And when tex. xsx.1. 
charias saw him, ™he was troubled, and fear fell upon ™3uag,vi-2 : 
mn. 18 But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Za- §535"™ 
an ias: for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Blicabeth Rev. i 7 


ull bear thee a son, and * thou shalt eall his name John. » ver. 60, ¢s. 


| © omit: 


not in the original, 


f (iterally, fay advanced in their days. 


sof these two first chapters) document. 
5. of the course of Abia (Abijah) | 
3 was the eighth of the four-and-twenty 
rses of the priests (see ref. 1 Chron.). 
‘se courses kept their names and order, 
igh not their descent, after the cap- 
“y. The courses were of a week's 
Elisabeth} This is 
Septuagint rendering, Exod, vi. 23, of 
heba, the wife of Aaron: signifying, 

) (is my) oath: i.e. a swearer by,— 
shipper of, God. Jolin was thus of 
stly descent by both parents. 9.] 
-was the most honourable office which 
}allotted among the priests each day, 
the same person could not serve it 
» than once. the temple] the 
place: see Heb. ix. 1—6, and Exod. 
7, An aceount of John Hyrcanus 
nigh priest having a vision at the time 
fering incense is given in Josephus: 

she extract in my Greek Testament. 
je also we are told that the people were 
rde (in the courts of the men and 
en): —their prayers were offered while 
rncense was burnt, as the smoke was 
olical of the ascent of prayer, Rev. 

3, 4. It appears, from the allot- 
» having been just mentioned, to have 
1@ the morning incense-burning. Theo- 
mict and others understand the whole 
sseribing the entry into the Holy of 















holies on the great day of Atonement, 
Levit. xvi. But this is manifestly an 
error: for it would necessitate Zacharias 
having been high priest, which he never 
was; and in this case there would have 
been no casting of lots. 11.] the 
altar of incense, Exod. xxx. 1, must not 
be confounded with the large altar of 
burnt-offering : that stood outside the holy 
place, in the court of the priests. It was 
during the sacrifice on the great altar that 
the daily burning of the incense took place: 
one of the two priests, whose lot it was 
to otfer incense, brought fire from off the 
altar of burnt-offering to the altar of 
ineense, and then left the other priest 
there alone,—who, on a signal from the 
priest presiding at the sacrifice, kindled 
the incense: see Exod. xl. 5, 26. 

This is no vision, but an actual angelic 
appearance. The right is the farourable 
side: see Matt. xxv. 33. “We must un- 
derstand the right as regarded the ottici- 
ating priest, who stood with his face to the 
altar. It would thus be on the N. side 
of the holy place, where the table of shew- 
bread stood, whereas on the S. side was 
the gollen candlestick, ” Bleek. 13.] 
He had then prayed for a son—but, as 
appears below, long since—for he now had 
ceased to look for an answer to his prayer. 
Many Commentators have thought his 
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o ver. 58. 


p Num. vi. 3. 
Judg. xiii. 4. 
ch. vii. 33, 

q Jer. i. 5. 
Gal. i. 15. 

r Mal. iv. 5, 6. 


s Mal. iv. 5. 
Matt. xi. 14. 
Mark ix. 12. 


ST. LUKE: I. 


14 And 8 thou shalt have joy and gladness ; and °many shall 
rejoice at his birth. 1 For he shall be great in the sight 
of the Lord, and ?shall drink neither wine nor strong 
drink ; and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, 4 even 
from his mother’s womb. 16'And many of the children 
of Israel shal] he turn to the Lord their God. 17 § And he 
shall go before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a 


people prepared for the Lord. 
the angel, ‘ Whereby shall I know this? for I am an old 


t Gen. xvii.17. 
u Dan. viii. 16: 


18 And Zacharias said unto 


ix 78. man, and my wife } well stricken in years. 1 And the 
iz Hi angel answering said unto him, Iam ®* Gabriel, that stand 


& better, he shall be to thee. 


prayer was for the salvation of Israel by 
the appearance of the Messiah: but the 
former view appears more probable. 
John—i. e. God is favourable: we have 
it under the form of Johanan, 2 Kings 
xxv. 23; 1 Chron, ili. 24; 2 Chron. xxviii, 
12. 14.] The words of the original 
here may be rendered two ways—either 
there shall be to thee, i. e. thou shalt 
have, as A. V.: or, he shall be to thee, 
... joy and gladness. 15. in the 
sight of the Lord] signifying the spiritual 
nature of his office and influence. The 
priests were similarly prohibited to drink 
strong drink; and the Nazarites even 
more rigidly. strong drink] the word 
is stkera—‘ any strong liquor not made 
from grapes.’ Wiclif renders, ‘he 
schal not drynke wyne ne sidir,’ he 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost isa 
contrast to, and a reason for, the not 
drinking wine nor strong drink: compare 
Eph. v. 18. Olshausen and Meyer 
think that (comparing ver. 44) the mean- 
ing is, the Holy Spirit should in some 
wonderful manner act on the child even 
before his birth. But this is not necessary, 
—nay, would it not rather be in this case 
“em his mother’s womb....?” The 
from seems to fix the prior limit of the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, at his birth. 
16.]_ The work of John was 
one of preparation and turning men’s 
hearts towards God. For full notes on 
his office, see on Matt. xi. It may 
suffice here to repeat, that it was a coz- 
centration of the spirit of the law, whose 
office it was to convince of sin: and 
that he eminently represented the law and 
the prophets in their work of preparing the 
way for Christ. 17.] before him— 


h see on ver. 7. 


i.e. ‘the Lord their God,’ manifest in the 
flesh. De Wette denies this interpreta- 
tion, as contrary to all analogy: and yet 
himself explains the expression by saying 
that what the Messiah does, is in Scrip- 
ture aseribed to God as its doer (similarly 
Meyer). But why? because Messiah is 
Gop WITH vs. This expression is besides 
used (see Zech. xiv. 5) in places where the 
undoubted and sole reference is to the 
Messiah. in the spirit and power] 
As a type, a partial fulfilment, of the per- 
sonal coming of Elias in the latter days 
(see note on Matt. xi. 18, 14). Bleek: 
remarks that it was not in the wonder 
working agency of Elias that John was; 
like him, for ‘John did no miracle,’’—but: 
in the power of his uttered persuasion. 

to turn....] The first member only 
of the sentence corresponds with Malaeli.; 
The angel gives the exposition of the; 
second member,— which stands in the; 
LXX, “and the heart of a man towards 
his neighbour” (in A. V. “and the heart; 
of the children to their fathers”) :—for, 
of course that must be understood in the 
better sense, of the good prevailing, ‘and, 
the bad becoming like them. 18.} 
The birth of John, involving human geney 
ration, but prophetically announced, and) 
supernatural, answers to the birth oli, 
Isaac in the O. T. But Abraham’s faith; 
was a strong contrast to the unbelief 01)! 
Zacharias: see Rom. iv. 19. an old, 
man | The Levites (see Num. iv. 33 Villy 
24, 25) became superannuated at the agt 
of fifty: but it appears, by extracts from | 
the Rabbinical writings given by Light), 
foot, that this was not the case with the | 
priests. 19. Gabriel] meaning, an g) | 
God: see Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21, also Tobi 
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the presence of God; and iam sent to speak unto thee, 
ul to shew thee these @lad tidings. 29 And, behold, 


thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speak, until the day ¥¥ze%.,i. 26: 


xxiv. 27. 


at these things shall be performed, because thon ¥ de- 


vest not my words, which shall be fulfilled in their 


son. And the people ! waited for Zacharias, and 
arvelled that he tarried so long in the temple. 2 And 


hen he came out, he could not speak unto them: and 
ey perceived that he had seen a vision in the temple 
tor he ® beckoned unto them, and remained speechless. 
And it came to pass, that, as soon as ¥ the days 
inistration were accomplished, he departed to his own 
use, *! And after °/hose days Ins wife Elsabeth con- 
ived, and hid herself five months, saying, 2° Thus hath 
e Lord dealt with me in the days wherein he looked on 


of jis ¥ s¢e2 Kings 
xi. 5. 

1 Chron. ix. 
25. 


>», to X*take away my reproach among men. 


i render, Was, 
| 1 ender, Were Waiting. 
D vender, Was beckoning. 


115. The names of the angels, say 

Rabbis, came up with Israel from 
bylon. We first read of both Michael 
| Gabriel in the book of Daniel. But 
are not therefore to suppose that they 
te borrowed from any heathen system, 
trauss and the rationalists have done ; 
fact being, that the persons and order 
he angels were known long before, and 
r names formed matter of subsequent 
‘lation to Daniel. See Josh. v. 13—16. 
that stand in the presence of God | 
‘of the chicf angels near the throne of 
- They are called serex in Tobit, as 
7e. 20.| We must not consider 
‘dumbness so/e?y as a punishment ; it 
‘also a sign, as Zacharias had required. 
3 impossible for us to say what the 
ree of unbelief in Zacharias was, and 
lefore we can be no judges as to his 
'g deserving of the punishment (agaiust 
uss and the rationalists). and 
able to speak] This is not a repe- 
n, but an explanation of the ground 
reason of his silence, until the day 
these things shall be performed | 
lat day? that of the birth and the 
ig of the name,’ Euthymius. 21.) 
vas customary for the priest at the 
® of prayer not to remain long in the 
i place, for fear the people who were 
Put might imagine that any vengeance 
inflicted on him for some in- 

—as he was considered the re- 
























x Gen. xxx, 23. 
Isa. iv. 1s 


PUI thie eee 


k render, behievedst. 
M yender, and, 
© render, these. 


presentative of the people. 22.] They 
knew, by some excitement, visible in his 
manner. It was not his office to pronounce 
the benediction, but that of the other in- 
censing priest ; so that his ‘not being able 
to speak,’ must mean, 72 answer to the 
enquiries which his unusual appearance 
prompted. This answer he gave bya 
sign: and the question was also by signs; 
for (see ver. 62) he was deaf, as well as 
dumb, which indeed is the strict: meaning 
of the word used in the original. 23. 
as soon as....] The week during which 
his course was on duty. Mr. Greswell, by 
much elaborate ealewlation, has made it 
probable, but only as one out of several 
alternatives, that this week was Tisri 
18 -25, i.e. September 20— October 6, of 
the sixth year before the Christian era, 
A deaf and dumb person, we thus 
see, was not precluded from some of the 
priestly ministrations. 24, 25. | Nee 
herself—cither, to avoid defilement : 
Judges xiii. 18, 1-4,—to hide her micas 
from her neighbours till it was certain and 
apparent,—or, from the precaution which 
the first months of pregnancy require. 
Kuinoel sugzests, that the reason may 
have been, ‘that she might devote herself 
more uninterruptedly to exercises of de- 
yotion and thankfulness, and that this is 
expressed by the words following. my 
reproach | of barrenness : see ret. 
26—38.| ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SAME 
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y Matt. i. 18. 
ch. ii. 4, 5. 


z Dan. ix. 23: 
x. 19. 
a Judg. vi. 12. 


b ver. 12. 


e Ysa. vii. 14. 
Matt. {. 22. 


Sly LURE. dy 


the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto 
a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, *7 to a virgin ¥ espoused 
to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David; 
and the virgin’s name was Mary. °5 And the angel came 
in unto her, and said, ? Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
@the Lord is with thee[4: blessed art thou among women], 
29 And [T when she saw him,| » she was troubled at his 
saying, and § cast in her mind what manner of salutation 
this should be. °° And the angel said unto her, Fear not, 
Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. 38! © And, 
behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring’ forth 


d ch. ii. 21. 


e Mark v. 7. 


ason, and “shalt call his name Jesus. 
great, ©and shall be called the Son of the Highest: and 


32 He shall be 


f2sam.vii-u, the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father 


12. Ps.exxxii. 
Th Aeacixs 
6,72 xvi. 5s 
Jer. xxiii, 5. 
Rev. iii. 7. 

g Dan. ii. 44: 
vii. 14, 27. 
genes 21. 

Ticah iv. 7. = 
hoi kOW Hob aan ? 
Heb. i. 8. 
h Matt. i 20. 


1 omitted by several of the ancient authorities 


David: 83 § and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end. 
said Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I 
35 And the angel answered and said 
unto her, > The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 


34 Then 


T ojnit. 


8 the word is rendered, mused, ch, v.15; thought, cd. sii. 17; consider, 


John xi. 50. 


ANGEL OF THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

26.| in the sixtn month—referring to the 
“five months” in ver. 24. Nazareth | 
In this particular the information of our 
Evangelist appears to be fuller than that of 
St. Matthew, who seems not to be aware of 
any residence at Nazareth previous to the 
birth of cur Lord: but see note on Matt. 
He 22: 27.| of the house of David 
refers to Joseph in this place, who (see 
Matt. i.) was of the direct lineage of David. 
That Jfary was so, is nowhere expressed 
in the Gospels, but seems to be implied in 
ver. 32, and has been the general belief 
of Christians. The Son of David was to 
be the fruit of his body (Ps. exxxii. 11); 
which He would not be, unless His virgin 
mother was of the house of David. See 
notes on the genealogy in ch. iii. Still, 
we must remember the absolute oneness 
in the marriage relation, which might 
oceasion that Mary herself should be 
reckoned as being in very deed that which 
her husband was. Perhaps this has been 
hardly enough taken into account. 

28. | highly favoured, not “full of grace,” 
as the Vulgate :—the above is the meaning 
of the original word in the only other 
place where it occurs in the N. 'T., viz. 


Eph. i. 6 (* made us accepted” A.V.). It 
corresponds to “thou hast found favour 
with God,” ver. 30. 32. his father 
David] This announcement makes it almost 
certain (still see note above) that Dlary 
also was of the house of David. No asto- 
nishment is expressed by her at this part: 
of the statement, and yet, from the nature 
of her question, it is clear that she did not 
explain it by supposing Joseph to be the. 
destined father of her child. See 2 Sam.' 
vil. 13: Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4: Isa. ix. 7: Jer. 
xxxili. 15. 34, 35.] This question, 
differs from that raised by Zacharias above., 
It is merely an enquiry after the manner 
in which so wonderful a thing should take; 
place; not, how shall I know this ?—it, 
takes for granted that it shall be, and only; 
asks, How ? The Holy Ghost—the, 
creative Spirit of God, of whom it is said,; 
Gen. i. 2, that He “soved upon the face, 
of the waters.’ But as the world was not, 
created by the Holy Ghost, but by the, 
Son, so also the Lord was not begotten by, 
the Holy Ghost, but by the Father; and 
that, before the worlds. “No more 38) 
here to be attributed to the Spirit, than; 
what is necessary to cause the Virgin to, 
perform the actions of a mother. . «> 


P—-l1. 


bs Dae. a 


yver of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also 
at holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 


he Son of God. 


e hath also conceived a son in her old age: and this is 
e sixth month with her, who 8 yas ea//ed barren. 
vith God Yuoething shall be impossible. 
id, Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 


cording to thy word. 


And the angel departed from her. 


Hen; choldyetliyy beurre delisaheth, Mathai. 


XXVIU5, 64, 
wark il. 
oun i. obs 
XN.ST. Nets 


Sar ty ee. ae 
oy yt + Vii. 37. 
ror Kom. i. t. 


3S And Mary * Gen. 





x. 21. 
27, 


Rom, iv. 21. 





And Mary arose in W ¢doxe days, and went into the hill 
untry with haste, ‘into a city of Juda; ! and entered | Jesh.sxi-s, 


to the house of Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth. 


t render, kinswoman. 
V vender, no word. 


Christ was made of the substance of 
2 Virgin, so He was not made of the 
astance of the Holy Ghost, Whose es- 
ace cannot at all be made. And decause 
» Holy Ghost did not beget Him by any 
nniunication of His essence, therefore He 
not the Father of Him, though He were 
reeived by Him.” (Pearson on the 
sed, p. 165, 166.) shall overshadow 
te] The figure is perhaps from a bird 
Grotius: see Ps. xci. +), or from a 
ud : see Mark ix. 7. holy thing | 
me render, thaf which shalt be born (of 
e) shall be called holy, the Son of God. 
titis more simple to take it as A. V., 
tt holy thing, &c. 36. thy kins- 
an] What relation, nowhere appears 
Scripture ; and traditions are not worth 
Hunting. But we must take the word 
the narrower sense, not in the wider 
‘rence of Rom. ix. 3. Elisabeth was of 
'tribe of Levi: but this need not hinder 
mexion by marriage with other tribes. 
‘on himself married into Judah, Exod. 
23. We find in Judges xvii. 7 a young 
1 of the family of Judah who was a 
rite. Philo says, ‘“ Moses ordered the 
1 priest to marry not only a virgin, 
/one of priestly descent... but the 
br priests were permitted to marry other 
1 the daughters of priests.” 38. | 
‘own faithful and humble assent is here 
nm to the divine announcement which 
‘been made to her. I believe that her 
seption of the Lord is to be dated from 
‘utterance of these words. So Enu- 
ius, and similarly Irenieus, Tertullian, 
anasins, Maldonatus, Grotius. Light- 
, Lolding a diflerent opinion, says, “I 
» that it is the general opinion, that 
Virgin conceived at Nazareth, in the 
Bint when the Angel spoke with her.” 
a was no unconscious vessel of the divine 























41 And 


U yeader, Is Called. 
W vender, these. 


will, but (see ver. 45), in humility and 
faith, a fellow-worker with the purpose of 
the Father; and therefore hey own uatty 
with that purpose was required, and is 
here recorded. 39—955.] VISITATION 
OF ELISABETH BY Marky. 39.| The 
situation of Elisabeth was not before this 
known to Mary; and on the intelligence 
of it from the angel, she arose and went 
to congratulate her kinswoman. Bust 
before this the events related in Matt. i. 
18—25 had happened. Mary being 
betrothed to Joseph, had no comimunica- 
tions with him, except through the brides- 
maids ; who, on the first indications of her 
pregnancy, represented it to him. This 
would not take longer time than the ex- 
pression might include—possibly three or 
four weeks. Then happened Matt. i. 19, 
20; and immediately Joseph took her 
home. <As a betrothed virgin she conld 
not travel: but now immediately, and 
perhaps for the very reason of the cir- 
eunstances under which Joseph had taken 
her home, she visits Elisabeth — remaining 
with her about three months, ver. 56. So 
that we have, five months, during which 
Klisabeth hid herself, together with the 
sixth month, during which takes place 
the Annuneiation, the discovery of Mary’s 
pregnancy, her taking home by Joseph, 
together with three months visit of Mary, 
making up together nine months, nearly 
her full time: see ver. 57. The words 
rendered a city of Juda may possibly 
mean fhe city of Juttah,” which (Josh. 
xxi. 16) was given, together with Hebron 
(in the hill country of Judea: ib. ver. 11), 
and other neighbouring cities, to the 
children of Aaron the priest. But it 
may also mean ‘aety of Juda; and 
this is perhaps more likely, as no place of 
residence is mentioned for Zacharias in 


298 ST. LUKE. I 
it came to pass, that, when Elisabeth heard = the salutatios 
of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth wa; 
filled with the Holy Ghost: # and she spake out with : 

myer28,, loud ¥ voice, and said, ™ Blessed art thou among women 


and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 48 And whence i). 
this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come ti 
me? 44 For lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutatio: 
sounded in mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb 2 /o: 
joy. ® And blessed is she that believed: for there shal 
be a performance of those things which were told he 


n1 Sam. ii. 1. 
Psexxxiv, 2; 
3; xxxv.9. 
Hab. iii. 18. 

o1 Sam. i. 11, 


Ps. xxviii. 
a Saviour. 


from the Lord. 


46 And Mary said, ® My soul doth magnifi 
the Lord, #7 and my spirit hath rejoiced in God m 
43 For °he hath regarded the low estate of hi 


{ 


% render for perspicuity (see note), Mary’ s salutation. 


Y literally, ery. 


ver. 23,—and one would hardly be intro- 
duced so abruptly here. It is not 
Jerusalem ; for that would hardly have 
been described as in the hill country ; and 
from vv, 23, 65, the Evangelist clearly in- 
dicates some other place “than Jerusalem 
as the residence of the parents of John. 
41.] The salutation uttered by 
Elisabeth is certainly implied to have been 
an inspiration of the Holy Spirit. No 
intimation had been made to her of the 
situation of Mary. The movement of the 
babe in her womb (possibly for the first 
time) was part of the effect of the same 
spiritual influence. The £iowa mysterious 
effects of sympathy in such cases, at least 
lead us to believe that there may be cor- 
responding effects where the causes are of 
a kind beyond our common ea perience. 
‘ The salutation of Mary’ might be 

taken to mean the Annunciation: better 
therefore as in margin, Mary’s salutation. 
42.] The word rendered Blessed has 

a double meaning: that of blessed,—from 
abore—blessed among women, i.e. eyoud 
other women; and praised,—from below 
—i.e. called blessed y women. The former 
is the best rendering here: and then among 
women will be the Hebrew superlative, as 
in Jer. xlix. 15, and Song of Sol. i. 8. 
43.] The word Lord, as applied to 

the unborn babe, can no otherwise be 
explained than as uttered in the spirit of 
prophecy, and expressing the divine nature 
of our Lord: see especially Ps. ex. 1, 
from which Bleek thinks the expression is 
adopted. 45.] The words may be 
rendered either as in A. V. (so also the 
Vulgate, Erasmus, Beza, Meyer), blessed 
is she that believed, for, &c.—or as in 


Z render, in exultation. — 


margin of A. V., blessed is she that bv 
lieved that there shall be. The last * 
niaintained by Bengel and De Wette, an. 
supported by Acts xxvii. 25. T mue 
prefer the former rendering, as agrecab’ 
likewise to the analogy of Scripture, whe) 
Saith, tn the recipient of the divine purpose! 
is so often represented as a co-ordinate caui 
of the fulfilment of those purposes. Ligh’ 
foot well suggests, that there may have bec 
present to the mind of Elisabeth the wnbeli, 
of her husband, as contrasted with Mary. 
faith. 46—55.] Compare throug) 
out the song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii, 1—1 
As connected with the defence of tl! 
hymims contained in these two chapters, v 
mwmay observe, taking the very lowest groun, 
that there is nothing improbable, as matt. 
of fact, in holy persons, full of the though, 
which run through the O. T. prophecie 
breaking out into such songs of praise 
these, which are grounded on and almo! 
expressed in the w vords of Seripture. TI 
Christian believer however will take 
higher view than this, and attribute to t! 
mother of our Lord that same inspirati¢ 
of the Holy Spirit which filled Elisabeth (ve 
41) and Zacharias (ver. 67). 46. kh 
soul... my spirit] the whole inner bein 
see on Sl Thess. vy. 23. my Saviow 
not merely ‘ Deliverer from degradatio 
as a daughter of David’—)ut, in 
higher sense, author of that salvatit 
which God’s pecple expected: amo! 
whom the Holy Virgin reckons herse 
Only sinners need a Saviour. at 
regarded, i.e. looked upon. Bleck 
marks, that “look upon my son” in Lu 
ix. 38, is “have mercy on my $04 
in Matt. xvii. 15. low estate, or ct 
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jhandmaiden: for, behold, from henceforth Pall @enerations P Mal iti 12 
shall @eall me blessed. Por he that is mighty “hath He eo 
done to me great things; and Tholy is his name. 58 And PP o'* 

Shis merey Bis on Neoh thal fear him from generation 

generation, °l* We hath shewed streneth with his arm ; 
Phe hath seattered the proud in the imagination of their 


68 Gin. xvii. 
ty Baud. xx. a 
Ps. ciii. 17, 
1s. 


t Ps. xeviii. dl: 
exviil. 15, 
Isa. x]. lo: 


Myearts. 5° * He hath put down tte mighty from their By ti, 
, ’ « ; . 1 Met. vi 5, 
seats, and exalted them of low degree. °3 * Tle hath filled v1 sat b, 
: 2 t he, Job ve 

he hungry with good things; and the rich he hath sent UY sexi. 


7 


Is 


w 1 Sam. if. 5. 
Ps. xxxiv. 10, 

x ls. xeviii. 3. 
Jer, xXx. 8, 
20. 

y Gen. xvii. 19. 
Ps. exxxii- 11, 
Rom. 28, 
Gal. iii. 16. 


mpty away. °! He hath holpen is servant Israel, * in 
remembrance of his merey © (as he spake to our fathers) 
10 Abraham, and to his seed for ever. 5° And Mary abode 
vith her about three months, and returned to her own 
iouse, 97 Now Ehsabeth’s full time came that she should 
ve delivered; and she brought forth a son. 8 And her 
reighbours and her 4 cousins heard the Lord had 
hewed great mercy upon her; and ? they rejoiced with 
ier, % And it came to pass, that *on the cighth day they 
ame © /o circumcise the child; and they fealled him Za- 
arias, after the name of his father. © And his mother 
mswered and said, » Not so; but he shall be called John. 
' And they said unto her, There is none of thy kindred 
nat is called by this name. © And they made signs to 
‘is father, how he would have him called. 6 And he 
sked for a writing table, and wrote, saying, © His name is ¢ ver.13. 





how 
z ver. 14. 


a Gen, xvii. 12. 
Lev xii.8. 


b ver. 13. 


4 Jiterally, shall congratulate me, or account me happy. 
1D render aad read, is unto generations and generations to them that 
‘ar him. 

© render, potentates from thrones. 

® render, for the purpose of cireumcising 
me to. 


d vender, kinsfolk. 
to avoid the awbiguity in 
ralling. 


3 
f render, Were 


were changed to Abraham and Sarah,— 
Gen. xvii. 5, 15. 60.) There is no 
reason for supposing, with some Commen- 


tators, that Alisabeth had had the naue 
supernaturally intimated to her. She must 


tion, not humility ; the noun is an odjec- 
é€ one. Ver. 55 is not rendered jn 
2 A.V. according to the construction ; 
m Ps. xevii. 3 ae will be seen that in 
‘membrance of his mercy to Abraham 


+ to be joined together, and therefore 
he spake to our ‘fathers will be paren- 
etical. See Micah vii. 20. 57—79. | 
‘RTH AND NAMING OF JONN THE 
*PTIST. 59.| they were calling — 
‘hed to call: the imperfect tense is here 
its strict meaning, as in Matt. viii. 24. 
‘2 names of children were eiven at ¢ir- 
€ncision, because, at the institution of 
tt rite, the names of Abram and Sarai 


necessarily have learnt it, in the conrse of 
communication by writing, from her hns- 
band. 62.) The natural inference 
(see on ver. 22) from this verse is, that 
Zacharias was deaf as well as dumb ; nor 
do | think that the objectors have sue- 
ceeded in invalidating this inference. There 
could have been no reason for beckoutug, 
had Zacharias been able to hear artienlate 
words, 63. a writing table] A 


e ver. 39. 

f ch. ii. 19, 51. 

g Gen. Sxxix.2, 
Ps. xxx. 17: 
Ixxxix. 21. 
Acts xi. 21. 

h Jow, ti. 28. 
il Kings i. 48. 
Ps. xli.13: 
Ixxii. 1s: 

evi. 48. 

k Exod iii. 16: 
ivi3l. T's. 
exi. 9. ch. vii. 
1g. 

] Ps, exaxi. /7. 
mm Jer. xxiii. 5, 
6: xxx. 10, 
Dan. ix. 24. 
Acts iii. 21. 
Rom. i. 2. 

n Lev. xxvi. £2. 
Ps. xeviil. 3: 
ev. 8,9: evi. 
45. Ezek. 
xvi. 60. ver. 
54. 

o Gen. xii. 3: 
xvii. 4: xxii. 
16,17. Heb. 
vi. 13, 17. 

p Rom, vi. 18, 
22, Heb, ix. 


14. 

q Jer. xxxii. 39, 
40. Eph. iv. 
24. 2 Thess. 
ii, 13. 2 Tim. 
iQ. Tit. ii.12. 
1 Pet. i. 15. 

2 Pet. i. 4. 

r Isa. xl. 3. 

Mal. iii.1: 


ST. LUKE. I. 64—8¢ 


John. And they marvelled all. © 4 And his mouth wa 
opened immediately, and his tongue [8 Joosed], and h 
spake, and praised God. 6 And fear came on all tha 
dwelt round about them: and all these sayings were noise 
abroad throughout all *the ill country of Judea. 6 An 
all they that heard them ‘laid them up im their heart 
saying, What manner of child shall this be! » dud & tbh 
hand of the Lord was with him. 67 And his father Ze 
charias "was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesiec 
saying, ® + Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for ky 
hath visited and i7edeemed his people, ® 'and hath raise 
up an horn of salvation for us in the house of his servat 
David ; 7 ™as he spake by the mouth of his holy prophet: 
which have been since the world began: 7 that we shoul 
be saved from our enemies, and from the hand of all thé 
hate us; 72"to perform Ethe mercy promised to or 
fathers, and to remember his holy covenant; 7° °the oat 
which he sware to our father Abraham, 7! that he wou 
grant unto us, that we being delivered out of the hand / 
our enemies might P serve him without fear, 7 4in holine. 
and righteousness before him, all the days of our lif 
761 And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of tl 


8 not in the original. 
h read, For also. 


E 7iterally, mercy with our fathers. 


tablet smeared with wax, on which they 
wrote with a style, or sharp iron point. 
they marvelled all] This also con- 

firms the view that Zacharias was deaf. 
There would be nothing wonderful in his 
acceding to his wife's suggestion, if he 
had known it : the coincidence, apparently 
without this knowledge, was the matter of 
wonder. 64.} For now first had the 
angel’s words, “thow shalt call his name 
John,” ver. 13, received their fulfilment. 
66. For also... | A remark inserted 

by the Evangelist himself, not a further 
saying of the speakers in the verse before, 
as Kuinoel and others maintain. The for 
refers back to the question just asked, 
‘And they might well enquire thus, for’ 
&e. 63—79.] This Hymm of thanks- 
giving appears to have been uttered at the 
time of the circumcision of the child (in 
which case the matters related in vv. 65, 
66 are parenthetical and anticipatory) — 
and, as the Magnificat, under the imme- 
diate influence of inspiration of the Holy 


Highest: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 


1 render, wrought redemption for. 


1 ead, Moreover. 


Ghost. It is entirely Hebrew in its ct! 
and idioms, and might be rendered in tl) 
language almost word for word. It serv) 
besides its own immediate interest >» 
every Christian, to show to us the eae 
religious view under which John w 
educated by his father. 69.] an he. 
-——a metaplior from horned beasts, who @ 
weak and defenceless without, but f 
midable with their horns. There does 1) 
seem to be any allusion to the horns of # 
altar—the mere notion of a refuge 
never connected with the Messiah’s Kir 
dom. 74, 75.) The attempts to > 
move the Jewish worship by <Antiocls 
Epiphanes and by the Romans, had be 
most calamitous to the people. Ts 
in holiness and righteousness sufficien” 
refutes the idea of some, that the wh! 
subject of this song is the temporal the 
cratic greatness of the Messiah. 7 

It is not necessary to interpret the Le 
of the Messiah: it may be said of G, 
whose people (ver. 77) Israel was. Fi 


Il. 1. ST. 


| prepare his ways; 77 to 


his people § ™4y fhe remission of their sins 2 /Arough the * 


fender mercy of our God ; 


Whigh hath visited us, tte oive heht te them that sit in- %: 
(darkness and in the shadow of death, 


x into the way of peace. 


GEARS. 301 
vive knowledee of salvation unto 
i" Mark i. é. 


eh ii, 3. 
Nuun. xtiv. 


whereby the dayspring from on 17 "talsi! 
i a . lh. Zech, iii 
vin Te 
eee 2 
- ‘ { Ina. ix. 2: 
to guide our feet xiii 7 xlix 
+ . 9. Mall. iv 
80 And "the child erew, and waxed 10. Acts 


{strong in spint, and Ywas in the deserts till the day of his Usui 


] ae unto Israel. 


v Matt. iid: 
xT 


w, HU. | And it came to pass in those days, that there went 


} 
om yender, in. 

ii 
ghe believing Christian will find it far 
‘more ‘datnnal thus to apply it, especially in 
le Sonnexion with Matt. i. 21. Preaek 
 semission, the clement i whieh the former 
"Ulessing was to be conferred. The remis- 
tyrion of sin is the tirst opening for the 
snowledge of salvation: sce ch. ii. 7. 
78. dayspring | The AD EGIG up, 
yor, the Hast, is nm Jer. xxii. 5, Zech, iii. 
4 vic 12, the LXX renderg for the 
" Yebrew word for a braxch or sprout—and 
| vhus, ‘that which springs up or rises,’ as 
c Light : —which, from the clauses following, 
 feems to be the meaning here. from 
a high may be taken with dayspring, 
; sin A, V.:—or perhaps with the verb to 
| "rive light. But however taken, the ex- 
| pression is not quite easy to understand. 
the word had come apparently to be a 
tame for the Messiah: thus in Zech. iil. 
ip)! (LXX. see above), behold a man, his 
| iameis “the springing up,” or “the Kast” 
the A.V. has the branch): and then figures 
., rising from the meaning of the word 
, self, beeame mixed with that whieh was 
4 aid of Him. The dayspring does not 
«| ome from on high, but from beneath the 
Pjorizon; hut the Messiah does. Again, 
p give light, &e. of the next verse belongs 
» 2 the dayspring, and only figuratively 
9 the Messiah. 79.] Care must he 
aken on the one hand not. to degrade the 
_ xpressions of this song of praise into mere 
nticipations of temporal prosperity, nor, 
nthe other, to find in it (exeept in so far 
s they are involved in the inner and 
eeper sense of the words, unknown save 
)» the Spirit who prompted them) the 
tinute doctrinal distinctions of the writ- 
~  agsof St. Paul. It is the expression of 
pe aspirations and hopes of a pious Jew, 
, }aiting for the salvation of the Lord, find- 
"tig that salvation brought near, and utter- 
“ug his thankfuiness in Old Testament 
, )Rguage, with which he was famihar, and 
| » the same time under prophetic influence 
* the Holy Spirit. That sueh a song 


( 


iT 


0 ;ender, on account of the bowels of mercy. 


should be ixconsistent with dogmatic 
truth, is ¢possible: that it should unfold 
it minutely, is in the highest degree ji- 
probable, 80.| A very similar con- 
clusion to those in eh. ti. 40, 52, and 
denoting probably the termination of that 
record or document of the birth of the 
Baptist, which the Evangelist has hitherto 
been translating, or perhaps transcribing 
already translated. That this first 
ehapter is such a separate document, 
appears from its very distinet style. 
Whether it had been preserved in’ the 
holy family, or how otherwise obtained by 
St. Luke, no trace now appears. It has a 
certain relation to, and at the same time 
is distinguished from, the narration of the 
next chapter. The Old Testament. spirit 
is stronger here, and the very phraseology 
more in unison with Hebrew usage. 
in the deserts] The Ail/ country of Judea 
was very near this wilderness, and from 
the character of Jolin’s official lite after- 
wards, It is probable that in youth he 
would be given to solitude and abstemious- 
ness. It cannot be supposed that the 
Essenes, dwelling in those parts, had any, 
or only the most general kind of influenee 
over him, as their views were wholly different 
froin his. his shewing | i. e. the opening 
of his official lite: the same werd is used of 
the appointment of the seventy in ch. x. 1. 
Cuar. If, 1—20.] Birt oF Crist. 
Irs ANNOUNCEMENT AND CELEBRATION 
BY THE HOSTS OF HEAVEN. 
1, 2.| We go back again now to the birth 
ot John, or shortly after it. Tn an- 
notating on these verses, I will first state 
the difficulty in which they appear to be 
involved,—then the remarkable way in 
which a solution has recently been found. 
The assertion in these verses is 
this—that a decree went forth, &e., and 
that this enrolment first took place when 
Cyrenius (Quirinus) was governor of Syria. 
It would then appear, either that this 
very enrolment took place under Quirinus, 
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out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the work 


aactsv.27, should be ° Zaved. 


when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. 
be ° axed, every one into his own city. 


2 [2 P And] this 4 taxing was first mad, 


3 And all went t' 
+ And Joseph als 


went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, int 


visam.xvi.1, Judea, unto >the city of David, 
because he was of the 
5 to the taved with Mary “his espoused [?T wife 
6 And so it was, that, while the 


which is called Beth 
house and lineage ¢ 


were there, the days were accomplished that she should b 


é Matt. ine. lehem ; 
a Mattias, David : 
hei. 275 
being great with child. 
eMatt.i2s. delivered. 


° vender, enrolled. 
1 render, enrolment. 


—or that the first did so, and this was 
subsequent to it. Now both of these 
senses till recently seemed to be inad- 
missible, For Quirinus was not known 
to have been governor of Syria till the 
year of Rome 758, after the banishment of 
Archelaus, and the addition of his territory 
to the province of Syria. And the birth 
of our Lord oceurred at least eight years 
before this, previous to Herod’s death, and 
when Sentius Saturninus was governor of 
Syria. But it has been made highly 
probable, by A. W. Zumpt of Berlin, that 
Quirinus was TWICE governor of Syria. 
The substance of his researches is given at 
length in the note in my Greek Testament. 
The result of it is, that Zumpt fixes the 
time of his first governorship at from 
B.C. 4 to B.c. 1. It is true this does not 
quite remove our difficulty. But it brings 
it within such narrow limits, that any 
slight error in calevlation, or even the 
latitude allowed by the words was first 
made might well cover it. I may mention 
it as remarkable, that Justin Martyr 
(Century 2) three times distinctly asserts 
that our Lord was borin under Quirinus, 
and appeals to the register then made, as 
if from it the fact might, if necessary, be 
confirmed, 

We conclude then, that an assessment 
or enrolment of names with a view to as- 
certain the population of the empire, eas 
commanded and put in force at this time. 
It was unaccompanied (probably) by any 
payment of money. We know that Augustus 
drew up an account or seammary of the whole 
empire, which took many years to arrange 
and complete, and of which the enrolment 
of the inhabitants of the provinces would 
naturally form a part. Of the data for 
this compilation, the enrolment in our 
text might be one. That Juda was 


T render, enroll himself. 


7 And *she brought forth her firstborn sor 


P omit: not in the original. 


TT omit. 


not a Roman province at this time, is 1 
objection to our text; for the compilatid 
of Augustus contained the kingdoms” 
the Roman empire, as well as the : 
vices. 
3—5.] There is a mixture here of Ru 
man and Jewish customs, which is not + 
all improbable, considering the circuni 
stances. In the Roman census, me 
women, and children were all obliged to ¢ 
and be enrolled. But then this census w: 
made at their dwelling-place, not at th: 
of their extraction. The latter practir 
springs from the Jewish genealogie 
habits, and its adoption in this case speai 
strongly for the accuracy of the chron’ 
logy. If this enrolment was by order ( 
Augustus, and for the whole empire, it | 
course would be made so as to include a 
after the Roman manner: but inasmuc: 
as it was made wader the Jewish ki 
Herod, it was done after the Jewi. 
manner, in taking this account of each 
his own place of extraction. Ma: 
being apparently herself sprung from t 
lineage of David (see ch. i. 32), might ¢ 
this account go to Bethlehem, being, 
some suppose, an inheritress; but th 
does not seem to be the Evangelist’s mea’ 
ing, but that, after the Roman manné 
she accompanied her husband, i 
stress must be laid on espoused, as if sl 
were only the betrothed wife of Joseph | 
this time;—she had been taken to k 
house before this: the history in our te 
happening during the time indicated | 
Matt. i. 25. 7.) Now that “fir 
born” has disappeared from the text 
St. Matthew (i. 25), it must be here 1 
marked, that although the term may u 
doubtedly be used of an ordy child, su, 
use is necessarily always connected wi 
the expectation of others to follow, and e 
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and wrapped him in swaddling: clothes, and laid him ina 
manger; because there was no room for them in the inp. 
3And there were in the same country shepherds abiding 
Jn the field, § keeping watch over tein flock by night. 
»' And [88/0] * ¢4e angel of the Lord came upon them, and 


fcclnsij)2: 


ihe glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they gGen:sii.s. 


vere sore afraid. 


H.0t: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 


yy» which shall be to & a// people. 


his day in the city of David ‘a Saviour, * which is Christ 
12 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall 


vjhe Lord. 


Of And the angel said unto them, [Fear 


Matt. wrxvill. 


15. ver.3), 

3). ch. xxiv. 

47. Col. i. 33. 
h Isa. ix. 6. 


11% Bor unto you is born imart.i si. 


k Matt. i. 16; 
xvi. 16. 
ch. i. 43. 
Acts fi.°6; 
x. 36. Phil, 
ii 1). 


ind ¥ ¢he dase wrapped in swaddling: clothes, YY Zying in a teh. xix. 38. 


anger. 


-aultitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 
2'Glory to God in the highest, and on earth ™peace, 


138 And suddenly there was with the angel a 


Eph. i. 6: 
iii. 10, 21. 
Rev. vo 13, 
tn Isa. Ivii. 12. 

ch. i. 79. 
Rom. v.1. 
Eph. ii. 17. 
Col. i. 20. 


») 8 or, keeping the watches of the night over their flock. 


58 gmnit, 
V render, & babe. 


t vender, an, 


jo longer have place when the whole 
y purse of events is before the writer and 
Into others have followed. The combina- 
sfton of this consideration with the fact, 
vi nat brethren of our Lord are brought 
na brward in this Gospel in close connexion 
igi ith His mother, makes it as certain as 
ge ay implied fact can be, that those brethren 
i@ tere the children of Mary herself. 

if meient tradition states the birthplace of 
wt iw Lord to have been a eave: and this 
jy tadition is nowise inconsistent with our 
;xt—for caves are used in most rocky 
jb vuntries as stables. the inn] i.e. a 
je tblie place of reception for travellers ; 
7 it “@ room in a private house.’ Of what 






Wert this inn was, does not appear. It 
i obably differs from that mentioned in 
wh. x. 34, in not being kept by an host: 
jy 2 note there. 8.] Mr. Greswell 
it’ pS made it highly probable that our Lord 
“9 "8 born on the evening of (i.e. which 
pe yan) the 5th of April, the 10th of the 

wish Nisan: on which same day of 
ait mil, and the 14th of Nisan, He suffered 
je tty-three years after. Before this time 
si) ere would be abundance of grass in the 
)istures—the spring rains being over: 
wv | much after it, and till after the 
v4) ftumnal eqninox again, the pastures 
i vuld be comparatively bare: see note on 
“afin vi. 10. 9.] the glory of the Lord 
_y the brightness of God’s presence—the 
rechinah (see reff.) which also accom- 
jnied His angels when they appeared to 
n. Itis agreeable at least to the ana- 

















U vender, all the people. 
VY read, and lying. 


logy of the divine dealings, to suppose 
that these shepherds, like Symeon, were 
waiting for the consolation of Israel. 
10, 11] to all rne people, ~i.c. 

the Jewish people. To them was the first 
message of joy, before the bursting in of 
the Gentiles—just as here the one angel 
gives the prefatory announcement, before 
the multitude of the heavenly host burst 
in with their proclamation of ‘peace on 
earth.’ Christ the Lord] This is the 
only place where these words come to- 
gether. In ch. xxiii. 2 we have “ Christ a 
King,’ and in Acts ii. 36 “ Lord and 
King”? ne Col. ans 2t we have, ina 
somewhat different meaning [said to ser- 
wants], “ye serve the Lord. Christ.”) 
And I see no way of understanding this 
Lord, but as corresponding to the Hebrew 
JEHOVATL. 12.) Olshausen hazards 
a conjecture, that the stable or cave may 
possibly have defonged to these shepherds. 
But I think the words even unto, or as 
far as to Bethlehem, ver. 15, do not look 
as if Bethlehem were their home. It 
seems clear that the spot was somehow 
known to them by the angel’s description. 
Not “the babe,” as A. V.;—the 
angel, in giving the sigu, generalizes the 
term: they were to know the truth of his 
words, by finding a child wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, Iving in a manger. 
14.] It has been disputed whether 

Glory to God means There is, or Let there 
be, glory to God. But there can be no 
doubt that the sense of both these is 


30-4 


n Gen, xxxvii. 
V1. ch. i. 68, 
ver. 51. 


Ww" good will toward men, 
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5 And it came to pass, ¥ as th 


angels were gone away from them into heaven, ¥ the shey 
herds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Beth: 
lehem, and sce 2 ¢his thing which is come to pass, whie 
the Lord hath made known unto us. 16 And they can 
with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the bal, 
lying in 4@ manger. 17 And when they had seen it, the 
made known [#4 a4road] » the saying. which was told the: 
concerning this child. 1% And all they that heard . 
wondered at those things which were told them by tl 
shepherds. 19 But Mary kept all these ¢ things, Vaz, 
pondered them in her heart. *° And the shepherds r, 
turned, glorifying and praising God for all the thing 
that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. , 


o Gea. xvii. 12. 
Lev. xii, 3. 
ch. i. 59 

p Matt. i. 21, 
25. ch. i. 31. 


in the womb. 


q Lev. xii. 2, 
3, 4, 6. 


21° And when eight days were accomplished for tl 
cireumcising of @ fhe child, his name was called P Jesv 
which was so f xamed of the angel before he was conceive 


22 And when ‘the days of 8 4er purification according | 


the law of Moses were accomplished, they brought him 


W read, among men of good pleasure : see note. 


X je. when. | 


¥Y many ancient authorities read, the men the shepherds. i 


Z render, this word. 
» render, concerning the saying’. 
@ render, pondering. 


@ render, the. 


€ read, him. 


ah omit. ; 
© render, Words. 
f render, called by. 


8 read, their, with most of the ancient authorities: one has his; but not G 


has, ‘ her.” 


tacluded. among men of good 
pleasure] This reading is found in the 
greater part of the ancient authorities and 
Fathers, ineluding the Alexandrine, Vati- 
ean, and Sinaitic MSS. It does not mean, 
as the Roman Catholic interpreters gene- 
rally explain it, “men of good will,’— 
“those that like it,’ which would be un- 
tenable in Greek as well as in theology. The 
only admissible rendering is, ‘ dinong men 
of Gods good pleasure,’ i.e. among the 
elect people of God. 19.] kept, tz 
her memory. words, viz. those 
spoken by the shepherds. 

21.] His circumcision. The Lord 
was made like unto His brethren (Heb. ii. 
17; iv. 15) in all weakness and bodily 
infirmity, from which legal uncleannesses 
arose. The body which He took on 
Him, though not a body of sin, was 
mortal, subject to the consequence of sin, 
—in the likeness of sinful flesh: but 
incorruptible by the indwelling of the 


Godhead (1 Pet. iii. 18). In the ful: 
ment therefore of His great work of - 
demption, He became subject to legal ris 
and purifications—not that they were :+° 
solutely necessary for Him, but were - 
cluded in those things which were - 
coming for Him, in His humiliation <l 
‘making perfect :’ and in His lifting ) ° 
of that human nature, for which all th? - 
things were absolutely necessary (G. 
xvii. 14), into the Godhead. 

22—38.| THE PURIFICATION IN 13 
TEMPLE. SYMEON AND ANNA RECG 
NIZE AND PROPHESY OF HIM. 
22.| See Ley. xii. 1—8, where hower 
the child is not, as here, expressly incluc 
in the purification. The reading hits 
remarkable, and hardly likely to have b1 
a correction : “her,” adopted by the Ac 
is almost without authority, and_ isa 
manifest correction. Bengel deis 
that either the Lord or His motr 
wanted purification; and mentions t& 


Slory of thy people Israel. 


lo—33. rou UF 


Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord ; 


LUKE. 
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33 as it is written 


in the law of the Lord, ‘Every male that opencth the t Exed, xiii2: 


womb shall be called holy to the Lord ; 


sacrifice 


behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 


Symcon ; 
“or the consolation of Israel : 
spon him ; 


she Lord’s 


he temple: 


Christ. 


according to® that which is said in the law of the |» 
Lord, A pair of turtledoves, or two young pigeons. 


xxxiv. 19. 
Num. iii, 13: 
vili 17: xviii. 


2tand to offer a 


8 Lev. xii. 2, 6, 


23 And * 


whose name was 


and the same man was just and devout, * waiting #22. 
and the Holy Ghost was 
“6 and it } was revealed unto him by the Holy 
thost, that he should not "see death, 


Mark xv. 43. 
ver. 38, 


before he had seen “ea janie: 


Heb. xi. 


°7 And he eame ¥? dy the Spirit into y Sst iva. 
and when the parents brought in the child 
‘fesus, to do for him after the custom of the law, 


28 then 


ook he him up in his arms, and blessed God, and said, 


J Lord, “now lettest thou thy servant depart m_ peace, 


‘ecording to thy word: 


ll people ; 


w Gen. xivi. 30. 


Phil. i. 23. 
won mine, eyes -*hinve iscon: thy Fah 0. 
falvation, °! which thou hast prepared before the face of 
32¥a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the? ai" 
33 And & Joseph and his mother Ba Matt, 
iv. 16. Acts 
aarvelled at those things which were spoken ! of him. Yi, 


h render, had been. 


i literally, in. 


k read, his father and mother, as most of the ancient authorities, and the 


epress testimony of Origei. 


] render for perspicuity, concerning. 


me render their ‘of the Jews,’ but does 

ot approve of it (John ii. 6 is certainly no 

se in point). See the last note, on the 

ecessity of purification for both. 

4] God had taken the tribe of Levi 

| stead of the firstborn that openeth the 
‘omb, Num. iii. 12, and required only the 
eess in number of the firstborn over the 
evites to be redeemed (ib. vv. 44—51). 
ais arrangement appears afterwards to 
ve been superseded by a general com- 
‘ind to redeem all the firstborn at five 
ekels of the sanctuary (Num. xvii. 15, 
'), 24.] The offering (ref. Lev.) 
is, a lamb for a burnt- offering, and a 
yeon for a sin-offering: but if the 
tties were too poor to bring a lamb, 
en two pigeons. But we are not hereby 
‘tified in assuming ertreme poverty to 
‘ve been the condition of our Lord’s 
‘nily. This no where appears from the 
Spel history. 25.1 It appears 
‘it this Symeon might have been Symeon 
»son of Hillel,—and father of Gamaliel, 
‘ntioned in Acts v.34 ff. But we have 
} means of ascertaining this. the 
“wolation of Israel] See Acts xxviii. 20. 

Wor, I: 


It was a common form of adjuration 
among the Jews, “ So may I see consola- 
tion, if &e.”’ referring to Isa. xl. 1. 
On the general expectation of deliverance 
at this time see on Matt. ii. 1 ff 
26.| Of the nature of this intimation, 
nothing is said. Symeon was the subject 
of an especial indwelling and leading of 
the Holy Ghost, analogous to that higher 
form of the spiritual life expressed in the 
earliest days by walking with God—and 
according to which God’s saints have often 
been directed and informed in an extra- 
ordinary manner by His Holy Spirit. In 
the power of this intimation, and in the 
spirit of prophecy consequent on it, he 
caine into the Temple on this occasion. 
29.| lettest thou depart, not from 
life, or out of the earth,—but as being thy 
servant, he thinks of his death as the ter- 
mination of, and so disinissal from, his ser- 
vitude, 32.] See Isa. xlix. 6. The 
general term of ‘the last verse,—all the 
peoples (so literally), is here divided into 
two, the Gentiles, and Israel. 33. 
his father] In ver. 48 we have Joseph 
again called by this Be Our Lord 
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34 And Symeon blessed them, and said unto Mary hig 
zisa.viiis. mother, Behold, this child is set for the * fall and rising 


Hos, xiv. 9. 


Matt 1-44 ooain of many in Israel; and for a *sign which shall bi 


25.24. 2 Gor. Spoken against ; 35 yea, a sword shall pierce through thi 
ii. et * 
hee own soul also; that ™ ¢he thoughts of many hearts may bi 


a Acts xxviii. 


pPsxtiza, revealed. 86 And there was one Anna, a prophetess, th: 
daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser: she was 2 of. 
great age, and had lived with an husband seven yea 
from her virginity; °7 and she was a widow of abou 
fourscore and four years, which departed not from thi 
temple, but served [° God] with fastings and prayer’ 
eactsxavi-7, © nioht and day. 88 And she P com7ng in that instant gan 
thanks likewise unto 4 ¢he Lord, and spake of him to a 
avets a. them that ¢ looked for redemption in Jerusalem. | 


ver. 25. ch. { 
39 And when they had performed all things accordin 


xxiv. 21, 


M yender, reasonings out of many hearts. 

0 Jiterally, far advanced in many days. 
© omit: not in the original. 

P render, coming in at the same hour. 4 read, God. 


Himself would not speak of him thus, see sorrow for sin must pierce her heart al, 
ver. 49; but in the simplicity of the nar- (cf. esp. Acts ii. 37); and the general e 
rative we may read his parents, and such follows; that reasonings out of maz 
expressions, without any danger of for- hearts may be revealed; that they w; 
getting the momentous history of the receive the Lord Jesus may be manife! 
Conception and Nativity. 34.| fall,asa and they who reject Him: see John ix. @ 
stone of stumbling and rock of offence We may find moreover, in the traces of hi 
(see references), at which they should connexion with our Lord in the Evange 


fall through unbelief. rising sae history, the piercing and dividing of h 
—or, rising up—in the sense of ch. soul, and in the last notice of her in Acts’ 
52~—by faith and holiness; or, the fall the triumph of her faith after the Asce 
and rising up may refer to the same per- sion. 37. fastings and prayers] N. 


sons ; as it is said by our Lord, ‘He that merely in the ordinary hours of prayer, | 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. I nine, and three, or the ordinary fasts: 
prefer this last interpretation, as cohering Monday and Thursday, but in an ascet: 
best with the next verse: see note on it. devotional method of life. night: 
35.| This prophecy I do not believe said to be put first, because fasts we 
to have its chief reference to the deep reckoned from one evening to another. } 
sorrows of the mother of our Lord on it not rather because the greater solemn’ 
beholding His sufferings, much less to her and emphasis rests on the ‘religions exer¢? 
Future death by martyrdom; least of all by night ? 38.] It was possibly5 
to the Crucifixion, which by shedding the the hour of prayer; as she spoke of Ht 
blood of her Son, would also pierce her to numbers, who would at such a time? 
heart and drain it of its life-blood and flocking to the temple. 
make it childless. None of these interpre- 39, 40.] RETURN TO NAZARETH. 
tations satisfy us: for the words stand in 39.] Certainly the obvious inference fri 
a totally different connexion, and one far this verse is, that Joseph and Mary * 
worthier of the honour of that holy turned from Jerusalem to Nazareth dire- 
woman, aud of the spiritual character of But it is only an inference, and not 2 
Symeon’s prophecy: that prophecy is, of assertion of the text. This part of ® 
the struggle of many in Israel through Gospel History is one where the Hari- 
repentance to faith in this Saviour; among nists, by their arbitrary reconcilements! 
which number even His mother herself the two Evangelistic accounts, have gi@ 
was to be ineluded. The sharp pangs of great advantage to the enemies of @ » 
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yo the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their 


pwn eity Nazareth. 


tod was upon § Ain, 
41 Now his parents went to 


she feast of the passover. # And when he was twelve ® 


We And the child grew, and waxed ver 52, 
trong [9 2x spirit.) filled with wisdom: and the @race of 


- oo. 


Jerusalem fey ery year at Exod. xxiii, 


15,17: xxXxiv. 
Deut. 
xvi. 1, 16, 


rears old, t they went up to Jerusalem after the custom of 
J fi e rs 


he feast, 


eturned, the %chi/7 Jesus 


1 And when they had fulfilled the days, as they 
tarried behind in Jerusalem ; 
-ynd Y Joseph and his mother knew not of it. 


+t But they, 


supposing him W/o have deen in the company, went a day’s 


yt & omit. 


T render, becoming filled. 


8 literally, it. 


| "read and render, and they went up after the eustom of the feast, 


nd had fulfilled the days, ... 
U pender, hoy or youth : 
eases to be, 


Vv many ancient authorities have, his parents. 


ith. As the two accounts now stand, it 

s wholly impossible to suggest any satis- 
retory method of waiting them ; every one 
rho has attempted it has, in some part or 

+ ther of his hypothesis, violated proba- 
) ality and common sense. But, on the 
her hand, it is equally impossible defi- 

‘4 dtely to say, that they could not be recon- 
@ pled by a thorough knowledge of the facts 

o hemselves ; and such an assertion, when- 
.. wer made, shews great ignorance of the 
~ sigin and course of oral narration. How 
/ vany things will a relator say, being un- 
ys Ware of certain important circumstances 
y atside his narrative, which seem to pre- 
< jude those circumstances? How often 
, jill points of time be apparently brought 
; ‘ose together in such a narration, — 
_. etween aenteh: events most weighty to 
,@ ve history have oceurred 2? The only 
 yference from these two aceounts, which 
is tmevritable, is, that they are wholly 
jy ¢dependent of one another. If St. Luke 
ad seen the Gospel of St. Matthew, or 
jee versa, then the variations are utterly 
jexplicable ; and the greatest absurdities 
all are involved in the writings of those 
ho assume this, and then proceed to 
, (@rmonize. Of the dwelling at Nazareth 
fore the Nativity, of the “circumstances 
‘hich brought Joseph and Mary to Beth- 
7 hem, of the Presentation in the temple, 
i Matthew’s account knows nothing; 











7 ‘ ‘the visit of the Magi, the murder ‘of 
“ye Innocents, the flight to Egypt, St. 
" jake’s is unaware. In all the main cir- 


;mstances of the Conception and Nativity 
fey agree, or are easily and naturally 





the word has been the diminutive hitherto, but now 


W render, to be. 


reconciled (see further in note on John 
vil. 42). 40.] grew—in body— waxed 
Strong, tz spirit: the addition of these 
words to the text wes a correct gloss 
“The body advances in stature, and the 
soul in wisdom . .. the divine nature re- 
vealed its own wisdom in proportion to 
the measure of the bodily growth,” Cyril. 

becoming filled: see ver. 52 and 
note there. 

41—52.] Visir TO THE TEMPLE AT 
THE Passover. The history of this in- 
cident serves foran example of the wisdom 
wherewith the Child was becoming tilled. 
“The Evangelist next shows that what he 
has said is true,” Cyril. 41.] See 
Exod. xxiii, 14—17. Women, according 
to the maxims of the school of Hillel, were 
bound to go up once in the year—to the 
Passover. 42.| At the age of twelve, 
a boy was called by the Jews ‘son of the 
law,’ and first: incurred legal obligation. 
At that time, then, commences the secoud 
step (see note on ver. 52) of the life of the 
Lord, the time when the things becoming 
for Him began; his course of blameless 
legal obedience (see note on ver. 21) in his 
own person and by his own will. Now 
first (ver. 49) appear those higher con- 
sciousnesses to have found expression, which 
unfolded within Him, till the full time of 
his public ministry arrived. It caunot be 
inferred from this narrative, that it was 
the first éime the holy Child had aecom- 
panied them to the Passover, 43.] 
the days, seven days, Exod. xii. 15, 17, 

44.| the company forming the cara. 
van, or band of travellers Al who came 
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journey ; and they * sought him among their kinsfolk anc 
acquaintance. 4° And when they found him not, they turner 
back again to Jerusalem, ¥Y seeking him. 4% And it came ti 
pass, that after three days they found him in the temple 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, an 
g Matt.vii28. asking them questions. 47 And all that heard him wer 
$2, John vit. astonished at his understanding and answers. 48 An 
15, 46. . . 

when they saw him, they were amazed: and his mothe 

said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us 

behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing’ 


49 And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me; 
hJobn ii.18. wist ye not that I must be 4 about © my Father's business, 


X render, sought him every where. 
Y render, Seeking him every where. 


2 render, among my Father’s matters. 


from the same district travelling together 
for security and company. The in- 
terpretation that ‘they went a day’s jour- 
ney, seeking him, is simply absurd: for 
they would have turned back sooner: a 
few minutes might have sufficed for the 
search. It was not till they laid up for 
the night that they missed him, as at that 
time they would naturally expect his return 
to their own tent. Olshausen remarks, 
that being accustomed to His thoughtful- 
ness and obedience, they were free from 
anxiety, till they discovered He really was 
not in the company. 45. seeking 
him every where] as they went back, all 
the way. 46.| Some interpret the 
three days, of their ove day’s journey out, 
one Lack, and one in Jerusalem: but they 
were more likely three days spent in search 
iu Jerusalem ; or, at all events, reckoned 
from their discovery of His not being with 
them. in the temple] In one of the 
vooms attached to the temple, where the 
Rabbis taught their schools. No stress 
must be laid on in the midst; it is only 
among. Nor must it be supposed from 
asking them questions that our Lord was 
acting the part of a master. It was the 
custom in the Jewish schools for the 
scholars to ask questions of their teachers ; 
and a great part of the Rabbinical books 
consists of the answers of the Rabbis to 
such questions. 48—50.] The salient 
point of this narrative appears to lie in 
thy father contrasted with my Father. 
This was the first time that those wonder- 
ful words of self-consciousness had been 
heard from the holy Child—when He 
began to be “a son of the law,” He first 
calls Him His Father, Who gave Him the 


work to do on earth, of perfectly keepin’ 
that Law. Every word of these versi 
is of the first importance to modern cor 
batants for sound doctrine. Let the a¢ 
versaries answerus,—why should his moth 
here have spoken, and not Joseph, unle' 
there were some more than usual reas¢ 
for her being put forward rather than b 
reputed father ? Again, let the mythic; 
school of Strauss give us a reason, why & 
incident altogether (¢u their view) so d 
rogatory to the character of the subje' 
of it, should have been inserted, if tl 
myths arose out of an exaggerated est 
mate of the dignity of that charactei © 
thy father] Then up to this tir 
Joseph had been so called by the ho 
Child Himself: but from this time, neve 
Such words are not chance; had Ma 
said “we,” the strong contrast with wh 
follows could not have been brought ot 
How is it that ye sought me ?] i. 
. ». What (reason) is there, that .. . 
This is no reproachful question. It 
asked in all the simplicity and boldness 
holy childhood . . . ‘did ye not know ?’. 
it appeared as if that conviction, the € 
pression of which now first breaks for. 
from Him, must have been a matt 
known to them before. I must] T) 
is that must, so often used by our Le 
of His appointed and undertaken cour 
Analogous to this first utterance of I 
conviction, is the dawn, amongst owrselt; 
of the principle of duty in the youth! 
and well-trained spirit about this sa? 
age,—this ‘earing time’ of human p> 
gress : see below on ver. 52. amo; 
my Father’s matters] primarily, in t) 
house of my Father; but we must 1’ 


45—82. 


60 And ithey understood not the s 


unto them. 


Nazareth, and was subject 


¥kept all these sayings in her heart. 


linereased in 2 wisdom and 


God and man. 


® read, and. 


exelude the wider sense, whicl: embraces 
all places and employments of my Father's, 
The employment in whieh he was found, 
learning the word of God, would naturally 
be one of these. they understood not | 
Both Joseph and His mother knew ix 
some sense, Who He was: but were not 
prepared to hear so direct an appeal to 
God as His Father: understood not the 
deeper sense of these wonderful words. 
Still (ver. 51) they appear to have awa- 


1 


~ kened in the mind of His mother a remen- 


_ brance of “ He shall be called the Son of 


God,” ch. i. 35. And probably, as Stier 
remarks, the unfolding of His childhood had 
jbeen so gradual and. natural, that even 
they acl not been forcibly reminded by 
any strong individual notes, of that which 
‘He was, “and which now shewed itself. 

It is a remarkable instance of the 


“ blindness of the rationalistic Commentators 


‘to the richness and depth of Scripture 
arrative, that they hold this understood 
not to be altogether inconceivable, as 
coming after the ‘angelic announcement to 
Mary. Can they suppose, that she under- 
stood that announcement itself? The 
‘ight interpretation is, they understood not 
‘he deeper sense: see ch. xviii. 3-4. 

31.) The high consciousness whieh had 
nanifested itself in ver. 49 did not inter- 
ere with His self-humiliation, nor render 
dim independent of His parents. This 
oluntary subjection probably shewed itself 
n working at his reputed father’s trade: 
ce Mark vi. 2 and note. From this 
ime we have xo more mention of Joseph: 
he next we hear is of His mother and 
‘rethren (Jolin ii. 12): whence it is in- 
erred that, between this time and the 
ommencement of our Lord’s public hfe, 
Joseph died. and his mother kept . se 
“hese words tend to confirm the common 
yelief that these opening chapters, or at 
east this narrative, may have been de- 
ved from the testimony of the mother 
f the Lord herself. She kept them, as 
A wonderful coincidence with the remark- 
ble circumstances of His birth, and its 
nnouncement, and His presentation in 
he temple, and the offerings of the Magi ; 


ST. LUKE, 


unto them: 


stature, 


B09 


ix. 45; 


saying which he spake ie. 
iii. 34. 


dt And he went down with them, and came to 


af4ut his mother 
52 And Jesus k ver.19._ 
: ‘ . Dan. vii. 28. 
and in favour with ii sam. iis. 


ver. 40. 


D or it may be, Wisdom as well as awe: see note. 


but in what way, or by what one great 
revelation, all these things were to be 
gathered in one, did not yet appear, bat 
was doubtless manifested to her after- 
wards: see Acts i, 14; ii. 1. 52. | 
The Greek word rendered stafwre means 
not only that (as in ch. xix. 3), but age 
(see Matt. vi. 27, where the word is the 
same, and note), which comprehends the 
other. During these eighteen mys- 
terious years we may, by the light of what 
is here revealed, view the holy Child ad- 
yancing onward to that fulness of wisdom 
and divine approval which was indicated 
at His Baptism, by “in thee I am well 
pleased.” We are apt to forget, that it 
was during this time that much of the 
great work of the second Adam was done. 
The growing up through infancy, child- 
hood, youth, manhood, from grace to 
grace, holiness to holiness, in subjection, 
self-denial, and love, without one polluting 
touch of sin,—this it was which, con- 
summated by the three years of active 
ninistry, by” the Passion, and by the Cross, 
constituted “the obedience of one man,’ 

by which many were made righteous. We 
must fully appreciate the words of this 
verse, in order to think rightly of Christ. 
He had emptied Himself of His glory: 
His infaney and childhood were no mere 
pretence, but the Divine Personality was 
in Him carried through these states of 
weakness and inexperience, and gathered 
round itself the ordinary accessions and 
experiences of the sons of men. All the 
time, the conscionsness of his mission on 
earth was ripening; ‘the things heard of 
the Father’ (John xv. 15) were continu- 
ally imparted to Him; the Spirit, which 
was not given by measure to Him, was 
abiding more and more upon Him ; till 
the day when He was fully ripe for his 
official” manifestation, — that He might be 
offered to his own, to reeeive or “reject 
Him,—and then the Spirit led Him up to 
commence his conflict with the enemy. 
As yet, He was in favour with man also: 
the world had not yet begun to hate 
Him; bnt we cannot tell how soon this 
feeling towards Him was changed, for 
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III. 


III. 1} Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod 
being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch 


a John xi. 49, 
51: xviii. 13. 
Acts iv. 6. 


He alleges John vii. 7), “ Me the world 
hateth, beeause I testify of it that its 
deeds are evil;’? and we can hardly con- 
ceive such testimony, in the years of 
gathering vigour and zeal, long withheld. 
The incident of ch, iv. 28, 29 can scarcely 
have arisen only from the anger of the 
moment. 

Cuap. III. 1—22.] PREACHING AND 
Baptism oF Jonn. DIVINE TESTIMONY 
To Jests aT His Baptism. Matt. ili. 
1—17. Mark i. 411. 1.] These 
dates are consistent with the accurate 
tracing down which St. Luke predieates 
of himself, ch. 1. 8. In Matt. tii. 1 we have 
the same events indicated as to time by 
only “ In those days.” The fifteenth 
year of the sole principate of Tiberius 
began Aug. 19, in the year of Rome 781, 
and reckoning backwards thirty years from 
that time (see ver. 23), we should have 
the birth of our Lord in 751, or about 
then; for “about thirty” will admit of 
some latitude. But Herod the Great died 
in the beginning of the year 750, and our 
Lord’s birth must be fixed some months at 
least before the death of Herod. If then 
it be placed in 749, He would have been 
at least thirty-two at the time of His 
baptism, seeing that it took place some 
time after the beginning of John’s minis- 


try. This diffieulty has led to the supposi-. 


tion that this fifteenth year is not to be 
dated from the so/e, but from the associated 
principate of Tiberius, which commenced 
most probably at the end of 764. Accord- 
ing to this, the fifteenth of Tiberius will 
begin at the end of 779—and our Lord’s 
birth would be 749 or 750: which will 
agree with the death of Herod. This 
latter explanation has usually been adopted. 
Our present era was fixed by Dionysius 
Exiguus, in the sixth century, and places 
the birth of our Lord in 754. It may be 
doubted, however, whether in all these 
reckonings more accuracy has not been 
sought than the Gospel narrative warrants 
any expectation of our finding. The “ about 
thirty” is a wide expression, and might 
cover any age from thirty (see note on 
ver, 23) to thirty- oe o or thirty-three. 

See on Matt. ii. 2, where it appears pro- 
bable from astronomical considerations, 
that our Lord was born as early as U.c. 
747. Pontius Pilate... .] Pilate 


of Iturwa and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias 
the tetrarch of Abilene, ? # Annas and Caiaphas being the 


was only Procurator of Judea: the wort 
governor being used promiscuously of thé 
leading officers of the Roman government: 
Poxtivs PILATE was the sixth procuratoi 
from the deposition of Arehelaus, and came, 
to Judea about the year of Rome 779; 
He held the province ten years, and wa; 
sent to Rome to answer for his conduc’ 
by Vitellius, prefect of Syria, in 789, the 
year of the death of Tiberius. See chrono! 
logical table in the Introduction to the 
Acts. Herod] See note on Matt 
xiv. 1. HERop ANTIPAS became tetrarel, 
of Galilee after the death of his fathe’ 
Herod, in the year of Rome 750, and con, 
tinued till he was deposed in 792. 

Philip] Son of Herod the Great by Cleo 
patra, a woman of Jerusalem. He wa' 
brought up at Rome, and after hi 
father’s death in 750, was made tetrarch ol 
Batanea, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Panias 
Auranitis (Batanea and Auranitis mak. 
up Iturea), and eontinued till his death iy 
786 or 787. He built Casarea Philippi 
He was by far the best of Herod’s sons, an¢ 
ruled his portion mildly and well. He mus! 
not be confounded with his half-brothe: 
Philip, whose wife Herodias Herod Antipa’ 
seduced. This latter was disinherited by hi! 
father, and lived in privacy. See note o1 
Matt. ‘xiv, 1. Lysanias the tetrarel 
of Abilene] ABILENE, the distriet rounc 
Abila, a town eighteen miles north o 
Damaseus, now, according to Pocoeke, Neb: 
Abel. It must not be confounded wit] 
Abila in Decapolis. Josephus mentions i 
as among the districts whieh Claudius gav., 
to king Agrippa I. under the name of Abii 
of Lysanias, and in another place as th 
Kingdom called that of Lysanias. Sei 
further in note in my Greek Testament 
It scems to have been a district patrimo 
nially in possession of rulers bearing thi’ 
name. 2.] ANNAS (Auanus, Josephus’ 
the high priest, was deposed by Valeriu, 
Gratus (in the year of Rome 779), ané 
after several changes, J oseph or Caiaphas 
his son-in-law (John xviii. 13), was mad 
high priest. It would appear from thi 
verse (and the use of the singular—se 
margin—renders the inference more strin! 
gent. Compare also St. Luke’s own phrase, 
Acts iv. 6) that Annas, as ex-high priest 
and possibly retaining in the view of th 
Jews the legitimate high priesthood, wa 


— 7 


I ee 


» What bsha// we do then? 
unto them, ® He that hath two ‘eoats, let him impart to 
him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do 38 
12 Then came also publicans to be baptized, 
and said unto him, Master, what 2 s4a//7 we do? 18 And he 
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oll 


e high priests, the word of God came unto John the son of 


Zaeharias in the wilderness. 


3 And he 


“ame mto all the 


country about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance 
>for the remission of sins; fas it is written in the book of» eh.iz. 
the words of Esaias the prophet, [4 saying,] ©The voice of one e tsa. x13. 
erying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 


make his paths straight. 


5 Every valley shall be filled, 


and every mountain and hill shall be brought low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways 
shall be made smooth; ® and “all flesh shall see the salva- 4 Ps. xeviii. 2. 


tion of God. 


7€@ Then said he to the multitude that eame 


Isa. lii. 10. 
ch. ii. 10. 


‘forth to be baptized of him, O f generation of vipers, who 


hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 


8 Bring 


forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and beein not 
to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: 
for I say unto you, That God is able of these stones to 


raise up children unto Abraham. 


9 And now also the axe 


is laid unto the root of the trees: every tree therefore e Matt. viii. 


‘east into the fire. 


‘likewise. 


. Which brmgeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
10 And the 8 people asked him, saying, 
N He answereth and saith ¢ acts iis7. 


g ch. xi. 41. 
2 Cor. viii. 14. 
James ii. 15, 
1 John 
ili. 17: iv. 20. 
h Matt. xxi. 82. 
ch, vii. 29, 


said unto them, ‘Exact no more than that whieh is iehxix.s. 


appointed you. 


© the word is in the singular number, high priest. 


© render, He said therefore. 
8 render, multitudes. 


i literally, tunies : it is the inner garment, 


younted still as having the office: he cer- 
jainly (John xviii. 18) exercised the power, 
—and had influence enough to procure the 
tetual high priesthood for fire of his sons, 
tfter his own deposition, Jos. Antt. xx. 9. 
L. A substitute, or deputy to the high 
mest (called by the Talmudists Sagan), 
ippears to have been usual,—see 2 Kings 
kxv. 18; and Annas would thus be able to 
svade the Roman appointment, and keep 
phe authority. the word of God 
same . See John i. 33. 3—6. | 
Matt. iii. I. Mark i. 4, where see note on 
she baptism of repentance. 5, 6.] 
mre peculiar to Luke. They are nearly 
erbatim from the LXX in the Alexandrine 


14 And [i ¢he] soldiers likewise demanded 


d omit, 

f render, offspring. 
h render, Must. 

J omit. 


copy. %—9.] Matthew, vv. 7—10. John’s 
speech is verbatim as Matthew, except that 
fruits is singular, and “ think not” in Mat- 
thew is begin not in Luke. This indicates a 
common origin of this portion, which how- 
ever is still thus slightly deflected; and 
let it be borne in mind that the slighter 
the defleetion, the more striking the inde- 
pendence of the Evangelists. 8. begin 
not to say| He cuts otf even the attempt 
to excuse themselves. 10—14.] Pecu- 
liar to Luke. 10.} Olshausen refers 
to the answer toa similar question under 
the N. T. dispensation, Acts ii. 37. See 
also Acts xvi. 30; xxii. 10. Deeds of 
justice and charity are the very first fruits 
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1 Micah iv. 12, 
Matt. xiii. 30. 
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of him, saying, And what ¥ shall we do? And he said untc 
them, Do violence to no man, * neither accuse any falsely 
and be content with your wages. 15 And as the people 
were in expectation, and all men mused in their heart: 
of John, whether he were the Christ, or not; 16 Johr 
answered, saying unto them all, I indeed baptize you witk 
water; but one mightier than I cometh, the latchet o. 
whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: 17 whose fan is ir 
his hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and } wil: 
gather the wheat into his garner; but the chaff he wil) 
burn with fire unquenchable. 18 And many other things 
in his exhortation preached he unto the people. 1 But 
Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him for Herodias 
his Ek Zrother Philip’s wife, and for all the evils which Heroc 
had done, 29 added yet this above all, that he shut up Johr 
in prison. #! Now when all the people were baptized, ¥ 
came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and praying 
the heaven was opened, *? and the Holy Ghost descendec 
in a bodily shape like adove upon him, and a voice cam¢é 
from heaven, which said, Thou art my beloved Son; ir 


thee I am well pleased. 


k render, Must. 


23 And Jesus himself }degan to & 
kk +ead, brother’s. 


1 render, was about thirty years of age when he began [his minis: 


try]. 
of repentance ; see Micah vi. 8. 12. ] 
publicans, see on Matt. v. 46. 14,] 


soldiers—properly, men on march: but 
this need not be pressed, only that they 
were soldiers serving in an army. Who 
these were, we have no means of deter- 
mining. Certainly not soldiers of the army 
which Herod Antipas sent against Aretas, 
his father-in-law :—see notes on Matt. xiv. 
1 ff. neither accuse any falsely] The 
way in which solders would be likely to 
act the part of informers, would be by 
laying vexatious charges of disaffection 
against persons. 15—17.] Ver. 15 is 
peculiar to Luke, but is equivalent to 
John i, 19—25. in expectation,— 
i, e. that John would declare himself. 

16; 17.) Matt. iie-11,. 12, “Mackai. 7,8. 
John i. 26,27, The four accounts are cog- 
nate, but vary in expression and arrange- 
ment: ver. 17 is nearly verbatim as Mat- 
thew, latehet] the lace, or thong 
with which the sandal was fastened. 
18—20.] Luke only: containing the cor- 
roboration of the account in Mark vi. 20 


of John’s boldness in rebuking Herod, wit), 
this slight variation, that whereas in Marl. 
Herod heard him gladly, and did man: . 
things in consequence, here the rebuke fo; 
general profligacy seems to have contri 
buted to his imprisonment. These ac 
counts however, though perfectly distinct: 
are by no means inconsistent. The samy 
rebukes which stung Herod’s conscience 
and aided the desire to imprison John 
might work on that conscience, and caus 
the wish to hear more from the man 0 
God. Vv. 19, 20 are in anticipation of wha, 
follows; which is in St. Luke’s manner. 
see ch. i. 80. 21, 22.) Matt. iii. 13- 
17. Mark i.9—11. St. Luke’s account ij 
much more concise than usual, and wholly 
independent of the others; see note ol 
Mark i. 10: we have here however thre 
additional particulars—1. that all th 
people had been baptized before the Lord’! 
baptism: 2. that He was praying at th 
time of the descent of the Spirit: 3. tha 
the Spirit appeared in a bodily form. 1 
(3), see note at Matt, iii. 16, § 2. 


5—26. 


‘about thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) 
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n » m see Num. iv. 
the 3, 35, 39, 43, 


on of Joseph, which was the son of Heh, ** which was the 4 Mate. siii.ss. 


on of Matthat, which 
ym of Melehi, which 
ae son of Joseph, *> 


was the son of Levi, which was the 


John vi, 42. 


was the son of Janne, which was 
which was the son of Mattathias, 


‘hich was the son of Amos, which was the son of Naum, 
‘hich was the son of Esh, whieh was the son of Nagew, 


‘which was the son of Maath, 


which was the son of 


Tattathias, which was the son of Semei, which was the 


,283—38.] GENEALOGY OF OUR LORD. 
eculiar to Luke. 23.| Jesus was 
yout thirty years old when He began 
tis ministry): not, as A. V. ‘began to be 
‘out,’ &e., which is ungrammatical. This 
the interpretation of Origen, Euthymius, 
d the best commentators. See Aets. i. 1. 
| This about thirty admits of con- 
derable latitude, but ouly in one diree- 
m; viz. over thirty years. He could not 
NN be vader, seeing that this was the 
pointed age for the commencement of 
tblie service of God by the Levites ; see 
‘erence to Numbers. If no other 
pof were in existence of the fotal inde- 
ndence of the present Gospels of St. Mat- 
ew and St. Luke, their genealogies would 
enish what I eonceive to be an unde- 
tble one. Is it possible that either of 
ase Evangelists could have set down his 
ealogy with that of the other before 
v? Would no remark have been made 
(their many, and (on such a supposition) 
yaecountable variations? It is quite be- 
te the purpose of the present Commen- 
‘ty to attempt to reeoncile the two. It 
ols never yet been aeeomplished; and 
¢ry endeavour to do it has violated cither 
/Tienuousness or common sense. I shall, 
(fin similar eases, only indicate the land- 
irks whieh may serve to guide us to all 
v ft is possible for us to diseover econcern- 
ev them. (1) The two genealogies are 
th the line of Joseph, and not of Mary. 
y \wether Mary were an heiress or not, 
» Ise’s words here preelude the idea of the 
igealogy being hers; for the descent of 
» Lord is transferred putatively to Joseph 
j Ethe as was supposed, before the genea- 
o ky begins; and it would be unnatural to 
y 8!pose that the reekoning, which began 
« ®h the real mother, would, after such 
y tasference, pass back through her to her 
fer again, as it must do, if the genealogy 
iy Dhers. The attempts of many to 
(| Bie it appear that the genealogy is that 
© Mary, reading ‘the son (as sup- 
Ped of Joseph, but in reality) of Heli, 


q 


' are, as Meyer has shewn, quite un- 


suceessful; see Dr. Mill’s vindieation of 
the Genealogies, p. 180 ff, for the history 
of this opinion. (2) St. Luke appears to 
have taken this genealogy entire from scme 
authority before him, in which the expies- 
sion Son of God, as applied to Christ, was 
made good by traeing it up, as_ here, 
through a regular aseent of progenitors till 
we come to Adam, who was, but lere again 
inexactly, the son of God. This seems much 
more probable than that St. Luke should, 
for his Gentile readers, have gone up to the 
origin of the human race instead of to 
Abraham. I cannot imagine any such pur- 
pose definitely present in the mind of the 
Evangelist. This view is confirmed by 
the entirely insulated situation of the gene- 
alogy here, between ver, 23 and ch. iv. 1. 
(3) The points of divergence between the 
genealogies are,—in Matthew the father of 
Joseph is Jacob—in Luke, Heli; this gives 
rise to different lists (exeept two common 
names, Zorobabel and Salathiel) up to 
David, where the accounts eoincide again, 
and remain identieal up to Abraham, where 
Matthew ceases. (4) Here, as elsewhere, 1 
believe that the aecounts might be recon- 
eiled, or at all events good reason might 
be assigned for their differing, if we were 
in possession of data on which to proceed ; 
but here, as elsewhere, we are not. For 
who shall reproduce the endless eombina- 
tions of elements of confusion, which might 
creep into a genealogy of this kind? St. 
Matthew’s, we know, is squared so as to 
form three groups of fourteens, by the 
omission of several generations ; how can 
we tell that some similar step, unknown to 
us, may not have been taken with the one 
before us? It was common among the 
Jews for the same man to bear different 
names; how do we know how often this 
may occur among tlie immediate progeni- 
torsof Joseph? The marriage ofa brother 
with a brother’s wife to raise up seed 
(which then might be aceounted to either 
husband) was common; how do we 
know how often this may have contri- 
buted to produce variations in the terms 
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son of Joseph, which was the son of ™Juda, *7 whie 
was the son of 2 Joanna, which was the son of Rhes¢ 
which was the son of Zorobabel, which was the son ¢ 


Salathiel, which was the son of Neri, *8 which was the so. 

of Melchi, which was the son of Addi, which was the so, 

of Cosam, which was the son of Elmodam, which was tk 

son of Er, 29 which was the son of ° Jose, which was tl 

son of Eliezer, which was the son of Jorim, which was tk 

son of Matthat, which was the son of Levi, 29 which we 

the son of Simeon, which was the son of Juda, which we — 

the son of Joseph, which was the son of Jonan, which we 

the son of Eliakim, 3! which was the son of Melea, whic 

was the son of P Menan, which was the son of Mattath: 

which was the son of ° Nathan, P which was the son ¢ 

3 Chron. iii, David, 82 4 which was the son of Jesse, which was the so 

: fe. 1 Chrob, of 4 Obed, which was the son of Booz, which was the son « 

a Salmon, which was the son of Naasson, °° which was th 

son of Aminadab, which was the son of TAram, which w: 

the son of Esrom, which was the son of Phares, which w: 

the son of Juda, *4 which was the son of Jacob, which wi 

the son of Isaac, which was the son of Abraham, * whi 

was the son of Thara, which was the son of Nachc 
85 which was the son of Saruch, which was the son 
Ragau, which was the son of Phalee, which was the son 
sseecen.xi, Heber, which was the son of Sala, 36 * which was the son 

t Gon v.68: 8 Caznan, Which was the son of Arphaxad, ' which was tl - 


xi. 10, &e. 


o Zech. xii. 12. 
p 2 Sam. v. 14. 


r Gen, xi. 24, 
26, 


0 read, Joanan. 


M read, Joda. 
P or, Menna. 


© some ancient authorities have, Jesus. 
G some ancient authorities read, Jobed. 
T the readings are very various and uncertain, Lost of the ancient MSS. hai 

Admin, which was the son of Arni. 
8 most ancient authorities have, Cainam. 


of a genealogy ? With all these ele- 
ments of confusion, it is quite as pre- 
sumptuous to pronounce the genealogies 
discrepant, as it is over-curious and un- 
critical to attempt to reconcile them. It 
may suffice us that they are inserted in 
the Gospels as authentic documents, and 
both of them merely to clear the Davidical 
descent of the putative father of the Lord. 
His own real Davidieal descent does not 
depend on either of them, but must be 
Solely derived through his mother. See 
much interesting investigation of the 
various solutions and traditions, in Dr. 
Mill’s tract referred to above: and in 


Lord A. Hervey’s work on the Genealog! 
of our Lord. 27.| of Salathiel .» 
of Neri: in Matt. i.12, “ Jeeonias beg 
Salathiel.” 31.] Nathan: see 28a 
v.14: 1 Chron. iii. 5: Zech. xii. 12. 

36. Cainam] This name does not existi 
our present Hebrew text, but in the L, 
Gen. x. 24; xi. 12, 18, and furnishes 
curious instance of one of two thingy 
either (1) the corruption of our pres 
Hebrew text in these chronological pr 
sages; or (2) the incorrectness of ”? 
LXX, and notwithstanding that, the ha 
reputation which it had obtained in? 
short a time. Lightfoot holds the laté 
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yn of Sem, which was the son of Noe, which was the son 
f Lamech, °7 whieh was the son of Mathusala, which was 
ie son of noch, which was the son of Jared, which was 
he son of Maleleel, which was the son of Cainan, °8 which 
tas the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which 
‘as the son of Adam, "which was the son of God. 

IV. ! And Jesus being fill of the Holy Ghost returned 
om Jordan, and *was led thy the Spirit "/z/o the sr 14, 
dderness, * being forty days tempted of the devil. And 

in those days he did eat nothing: and when they were » Ba. ell 
ided, he [¥ afterward] hungered. 3 And the devil said *** 
nto him, If thou be the son of God, command this stone 

lat it be made Dread. 4 And Jesus answered him, 

saying], ° It is written that man shall not live by bread ¢ Deer. viii s. 
bne[Y, dut by erery word of God]. »® And [¥ the devil,] 
king him up [¥ ixfo ax high mountain], shewed unto him 

) the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time. 
(nd the devil said unto him, All this power will I give 

, 

t Titerally, m the Spirit: see note. 
V omitted by several very ancient authorities. 
W omit, and render, he shewed below. 


u Gen. v.1, 2. 


U render, 10. 


} 


arnative: but I own I think the former 
He probable. See on the whole ques- 
ti of the appearance of this second 
Caam(n) among the ancestors of our 
bd, Lord A. Hervey’s work above cited, 
C viii, in which, with much research and 
ateness, he has endeavoured to shew that 
ti name was probably interpolated here, 
& got from hence into the LXX. Cer- 
tily it appears not to have existed in the 
@iest copies of that version. 

HAP. IV. 1—13.] TEMPTATION OF 
Jus. Matt. iv. 1—11. Mark i. 12, 18. 
V.1 is peculiar to Luke, and very im- 
Pant. Our Lord was now full ot the 
Hy Ghost, and in that fulness Ie is led 
Yio combat with the enemy. He has 
aived at the fulness of the stature of per- 
fe man, outwardly and spiritually. And 
&shen fis Chureh was inaugurated by 
idescent of the Spirit in His fulness, so 
MM, the first and fittest weapon for the 
ecbat is “the sword of the Spirit, which is 
word of God.” The discourse of Peter 
W cts ii., like our Lord’s replies here, is 
81 nded in the testimony of the Scripture. 

| The aceounts of St. Matthew and St. 
li 2 (St. Mark’s is principally a compen- 
di!,) are distinct ; see notes on Matthew 
ac Mark. 2.| The literal rendering 

} 


} 


of the present text will be: Jesus... 
was led by (in, in the power of) the Spirit 
in the wilderness, being tempted (i. e. be- 
cause he was tempted) during forty days 
by the devil. So that St. Luke, as also 
St. Mark, implies that the temptation 
continued the whole forty days. 
he did eat nothing testifies to the strict- 
ness in which the term ‘fasted’? must be 
taken. 3.] this stone, pointing to 
some particular stone—command that it 
become a loaf (so literally). 4.] The 
citation is given in full by St. Matthew. 
5.] There can be little doubt 
that the order in Matthew, in which this 
temptation is placed dast, is to be adhered 
to in our expositions of the Temptation. 
No definite notes of succession are given in 
our text, but they are by Matthew: see 
notes there. Some suppose that the inver- 
sion has been made as suiting better the 
requirements of probability: it seeming 
more natural that our Lord should be first 
taken to the mountain and then to Jeru- 
salem, than the converse. 6.] Satan 
is set forth to us in Scripture as the prince, 
or god of this world,—by our Lord Iim- 
self, Jolm xii. 31; xiv. 80; xvi. 1L:—by 
St. Paul, 2 Cor. iv. 4 (Eph. vi. 12). On 
the signification of this temptation, see 
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dJobn xii.31: thee, and the glory of them: for ¢that is delivered unt 


xiv. 30. Rev. 
xiii. 2, 7. 


me: 


and to whomsoever I will I give it. 
fore wilt worship ¥ me, *%a// shall be thine. 


7 If thou ther 
8 And Jesu 


answered and said unto him, [¥ Get thee behind me, Satan 
eDavr.vi.18: for] it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy Go 


and him only shalt thou serve. 


9 And he brought him 1 


Jerusalem, and set him on 2a pinnacle of the temple, an 
said unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyse 


fPsa.xci.1l. 


down from hence: !° for fit is written, He shall give h 


angels charge over thee, to keep thee: and in the 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou das 


thy foot against a stone. 


12 And Jesus answering: sai 


g Decr.vi16. unto him, & It is said, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord th 
God. 48 And when the devil had ended all the temptatio: 

h John xiv. 80. he departed from him ? for a season. 
14 And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit int 


X render, before me. 


notes on Matthew. 8.] If the words 
“ Get thee behind me, Satan” had been 
here, as in A. V., St. Luke could hardly 
have left the record as it stands: this 
being the first direct recognition by our 
Lord of His foe, after which, and in 
obedience to which command, he departs 
from Him. 10.|] to keep thee is 
wanting in Matthew. The LXX, follow- 
ing the Hebrew, adds “in all thy ways.” 
13.] for a season: see on Matthew, 

ver. 11, and note on ch. xxii. 53. 
14—32.| CIRCUIT OF GALILEE. TEaci- 
ING, AND REJECTION, AT NAZARETH. Pe- 
culiar to Luke in this form: but see Matt. 
iv. 12—25; xill. 583—58, and the parallel 
place in Mark, and note below. 14.) in 
the power of that full anointing of the 
Spirit for His holy office, which He had 
received at His baptism: and also imply- 
ing that this power was used by Him in 
doing mighty works. Here the chrono- 
logical order of St. Luke’s history begins to 
be confused, and the first evident marks 
occur of indefiniteness in arrangement, 
which I believe characterizes this Gospel. 
And in observing this, I would once for 
all premise, (1) that I have no bias for 
finding such chronological inaccuracy, and 
have only done so where no fair and honest 
means will solve the difficulty; (2) that 
where internal evidence appears to me to 
decide this to be the case, I have taken 
the only way open to a Commentator 
who would act uprightly by the Serip- 
tures, and fairly acknowledged and met 
the difficulty; (8) that so far from con- 


XX read, 1t shall all. 


Z render, th. 


sidering the testimony of the Evangeli, 
to be weakened by such inaccuracies, 
am convinced that it becomes only 
mauch the stronger (see Introduction 
the Gospels). 

These remarks have been occasioned 
the relation of this account, vv. 14—: 
to the Gospels of Matthew and Jol; 
Our verses 14 and 15 embrace the n} 
rative of Matthew in ch. iv. 12—25. 
after that comes an eveut which belo1! 
to a later period of our Lord’s minist) 
A fair comparison of our vv. 16—24 wi 
Matt. xili, 583—d8, Mark vi. 1—6, entel © 
on without bias, and conducted sol’ 
from the narratives themselves, surely d_ 
hardly fail to convince us of their identi, 
(1) That two such visits should have he 
pened, is of itself not impossible ; thort 
(with the sole exception of Jerusalem | 
obvious reasons) our Lord did not o1 
narily revisit the places where He Hl 
been rejected as in our vy. 28, 29. 
That He should have been thus treat | 
at His first visit, and then marvelledt 
their unbelief on His second, is uéte/ 
impossible. (3) That the same quest! — 
should have been asked on both occasic> ‘ 
and answered by our Lord with the sa? 
proverbial expression, is in the high 
degree improbable. (4) Besides, this n- 
rative itself bears zuternal marks of - 
longing to a later period. The wh- 
soever we have heard done in Capernal 
must refer to more than one miracle d® 
there: indeed the whole form of the s* 
tence points to the plain fact, that our Li » 


Y omit, 


—l5. 
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Jalilee ; and there went out a fame of him through all i Acts «57. 


ie region round about. 
ogues, being glorified of all. 


istom was, ‘he went into the synagogue on the sabbath 


iy, and stood up for to read. 


ito him the book of the prophet HEsatas. 


Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and, as his 


19 And he taught in their syna- 


16 And he came to 

k Matt. 4i. 23; 
riii. 54. 

bActs xilk la: 
St ae 


YW And there was delivered 


And when he 


k 

id opened the book, he found the place where it was 

J . = . . ° 

mitten, 8 ™ The Spint of the Lord is upon me, because he ™ tsatsi.1. 
hath] anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he 


2 omit, 


t 
‘d been residing long in Capernaum. 
'mpare too its introduction here without 
jy notification, with its description as 
city of Galilee in ver. 31, and the 
varateness of the two pieces will be 
jarent : see further remarks in the notes 
-ow. Here however is omitted an 
‘portant cycle of our Lord’s sayings and 
éngs, both in Galilee and Jerusalem ; 
. that contained in John i. 29—iv. 54 
fluded. This will be shewn by com- 
ting Matt. iv. 12, where it is stated that 
(¢ Lord’s return to Galilee was after the 
ting of John into prison, with John 
i 24, where, on occasion of the Lord and 
disciples baptizing in Judea, it is said, 
tn was not yet cast into prison: see 
Le on Matt. iv. 12. a fame} The 
ort, namely, ot’ His miracles in Caper- 
iim, wrought in the power of the Spirit, 
ta possibly of what He had done and 
tght at Jerusalem at the feast. 
1) Olshausen well remarks that_ this 
¥3e, containing a general undefined no- 
t: of our Lord’s synagogue teaching, 
ge takes from what follows any chrono- 
Kical character. Indeed we find through- 
© the early part of this Gospel the same 
fi-mentary stamp. Compare “ oz the sab- 
bt days,” ver. 31—“as the people pressed 
Oitm,” ch. v. l—“ when he was in a cer- 
4 city,” ch. v. 12—“ on a certain day,” 
Cly. 17; viii. 22—“ on another sabbath,” 
elvi. 6—“‘in these days,” ch. vi. 12, &e. 
& 16.] where he had been brought 
Wsexpressed by “in thy country,” ver. 
2 see John iv. 44 and note. as his 
Clom was refers to the whole of what 
Hlid—it is not merely that he had been 
- habit of attending the synagogues, 
bi of teaching iu them: see ver. 15. It 
| SUA the first time He had ever 
aught in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
| stood up for to read] The rising up 
W) probably to shew His wish to explain 


i] 


the Scripture; for so the word rendered 
“read” imports. Ezra is called a reader of 
the divine law, Joseph. Antt. xi. 5. 1. The 
ordinary way was, for the ruler of the 
synagogue to call upon persons of any 
learning or note to read and explain. 
That the demand of the Lord was so 
readily complied with, is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by vv. 14, 15. See retf. 

17.) It is doubtful whether the Rabbinical 
evele of Sabbath readings, or lessons from 
the law and prophets, were as yet in use: 
but some regular plan was adopted ; and 
according to that plan, after the reading 
of the law, which always preecded, the 
portion from the prophets came to be read 
(see Acts xiii. 15), which, for that sabbath, 
fell in the prophet Isaiah. The roll con- 
taining that book (probably, that alone) 
was given to the Lord. But it does not 
appear that He read any part of the lesson 
for the day; but when He had unrolled 
the scroll, found (the fortuitous, i.e. pro- 
vidential, finding is the most likely inter- 
pretation, not the searching for and find- 
ing) the passage which follows. No 
inference can be drawn as to the time of 
the year from this narrative: partly on 
account of the uncertainty above men- 
tioned, and partly because it is not quite 
clear whether the roll contained only 
Isaiah, or other books also. 18—20. | 
The quotation agrees mainly with the 
LXX:—the words to set at liberty them 
that are bruised are inserted from the 
LXX of Isa. lviii. 6. The meaning of this 
prophetie citation may be better seen, when 
we remember that it stands in the middle 
of the third great division of the book of 
Isaiah (ch. xlix.—lIxvi.), that, viz., which 
comprises the propheeics of the Person, 
office, sufferings, triumph, and Church of 
the Messiah; and thus by implication 
announces the fulfilment of all that went 
before, in Him who then addressed them. 
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n Matt. xiii. 54. 
ch. ii. 47. 
o John vi. 42. 


p Matt. iv. 13: 
x23; 


ST. LUKE. 


hath sent me [? to heal the brokenhearted |, ¢ to preach deliver 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blinc 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, !° ¢fo preach th 


acceptable year of the Lord. *° And he closed the book, an 


he gave it again to the minister, and sat down. And th 
eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were fastene' 
on him. 2! And he began to say unto them, This day | 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears, ** And all bare hi 
witness, and ® wondered at the 4 gracious words which pre 
ceeded out of his mouth. And they said, °Is not thj 
Joseph’s son? *3 And he said unto them, Ye will surely sa 
unto me this @ proverb, Physician, heal thyself; whatsc 
ever we have heard done in ?Capernaum, do also here i 


IV 


q Matt. xill.d4. q thy country. 
ev 
r Matt. xiii. 57. 
John iv. 44. 
s 1 Kings xvii. 
9: xvii. 1. 
James v.17. 


» omit. 
d render, words of grace. 


18. The Spirit of the Lord] See Isa. 
xi. 2; xhi. 1. deliverance to the 
captives] See ch. xiii. 12, 16. recover- 
ing of sight to the blind] See John ix. 39. 
The Hebrew words thus rendered by the 
LXX, signify, ‘to those who are bound, 
the opening of prison: so that we have 
here the LXX and literal rendering both 
included, and the latter expressed in the 
LXX words of Isa. lviii. 6. 19. the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord] See Levit. 
xxv. 8—17, where in ver. 10 we find that 
liberty was proclaimed to all in the land 
in the year of jubilee. No countenance is 
given by this expression to the extraor- 
dinary inference from it of some of the 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria, Origen), 
that the Lord’s public ministry lasted 
only a@ year, and somethiny over. Com- 
pare John ii. 13; vi. 4; xiii. 1. 20. 
sat down] It was the custom in the syna- 
gogues to stand while reading the law, 
and sit down to explain it. Our Lord on 
other occasions taught sitting, e.g. Matt. 
v. 1: Mark iv. 1; xiii. 3. The minis- 
ter was the officer whose duty it was to 
keep the sacred books. 21.] he began 
to say,—implying that the following words 
are merely the substance of a more ex- 
panded discourse, which our Lord uttered 
to that effect: see another occasion in 
Matt. xi. 4, 5, where the same truth was 
declared by a series of gracions acts of 
mercy. fulfilled in your ears, viz. by 
My proclaiming it, and My course of minis- 


No ‘prophet is accepted in his own country. 
tell you of a truth, ‘many widows were in Israel in tl 


2t And he said, Verily I say unto yo 


25 But 


i 


© Yetter here, to proclaim. 
© iiterally, parable. i 


ity. 22,| bare him witness: i, 
bare witness to him (that it was s 
The words of grace must be the discow, 
of which ver. 21 is a compendium. 
they said, viz. the “alZ” mentioned aboy 
not merely some of them. While ackno 
ledging the truth of what He said, a 
the power with which He said it, th 
wondered, and were jealous of Him, « 


being the son of Joseph—asking “ Whei . 


hath this man these things?” see Mark 
2—4. Between this verse and the ne, 
the taking offence at Him is implied, ; 
that is in a tone of reproof. 


23.] by. . 


thyself—not, ‘aise thyself from thy « . 


secure station, but, exert thy powers! 


healing in thine own country, as presen’ 1 


interpreted; the Physician being rep; 


sented as an inhabitant of Nazareth, a ; 


thyself including His own citizens ins 
Stier remarks, that the reproach was > 
peated under the Cross. 
strictly individual application. 
miracles previously wrought in Capernat, 
see note on ver. 14. That in John » 
47—53 was one such. 
iv. 44 and note. And (or, but) ? 
said] A formula usual] with St. Luke; el 


Then, with - 
On # > 


24.) See Ja 


indicating, if I mistake not, the passing? , 


a different source of information, or 


least a break in the record, if from ? | 
25.] Our Lord bri3 


forward instances where the two greath . 


Salne source. 


prophets in Israel were not directed to # 
in accordance with the proverb, ‘Physics 


9—31. ST. LUKE. 


ays of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years 
ad six months, when great famine was throughout all the 
nd; *8fdué unto none of them Khas sent, save 
nto Sarepta[, 8 @ c7fy} of B Sidox, unto a woman that was a 
dow. */' And many lepers were in Isracl in the time 
?ikiseus the prophet; and none of them was cleansed, 
ving Naaman the Syrian. °8 And all they in the syna- 
pgue, when they heard these things, were filled with 
wath, *9 and rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and 
j\L him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city was 
wilt, that they might cast him down headlong. 5° But 
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2 Kings v.14. 


» "passmg through the midst of them went his way, »Johnvii.ss: 


hand came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and 


} f render, and. 8 omit: not in the original. 
h cad, Sidonia. 1 that is, Wlisha. 


al thyself:’ but their miraculous powers 
erted on those who were strangers to 
“d’s inheritance. three years and 
x months] So also in James v. 17 ;—but 
}1 Kings xviii. 1 we find that it was i» 
b third year that the Lord commanded 
jah to shew himself to Ahab, for He 
‘uld send rain on the earth. But it does 
b appear from what time this third year 

reckoned,—or at what time of the year, 
lth reference to the usual former and 
ter rains, the drought caused by Elijah’s 
ayer began [it apparently had begun 
ae time before the prophet was sent to 
miraculously sustained, as this very fact 
Yolies failure of the ordinary means of 
tenance]; and thus, without forming 
7 further hypothesis, we have latitude 
uugh given for the three and a half 
‘rs, which seems to have been the exaet 
tle. This period is one often recurring 
i- Jewish record and in prophecy : see 
Jniel Vii. 25; xii. 7: Rev. xi. 2,3; xii. 6, 
I; xiii. Lightfoot produces more in- 
Ences fro om the Rabbinical writers. “The 
Jiod of three years and a half, = 42 
Yaths or 1260 days, had an ominous 
8nd in the ears of an Israelite, being the 
te of this famine, and of the duration of 
t desolation of the temple under Antio- 
Cs.” Wordsw. 26. | Sarepta, now 
— »—a large village, inland, halfway 








ween Tyre and Sidon:—the ancient 
* seems to have been on the coast. 

| Stier remarks, that these two examples 

Fe a close parallelism with those of the 
So-Phenician woman (Mark vii. 26) and 
thruler’s son at Capernaum (John iv. 46). 
| 28-30. ] The same sort of rage 
Psessed the Jews, Acts xxii, 22, on a 


m_omy 


1 


similar truth being announced to them, 
This whole occurrence, whenever it hap- 
pened in our Lord’s ministry, was but a 
foreshadowing of His treatment afterwards 
from the nation of the Jews—a foretaste 
of “ He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not” (John i, 11). The 
modern Nazareth is at a distance of about 
two English miles from what is called the 
Mount of Precipitation; nor is it built 
literally on the drow of that mount or 
hill. But (1) neither does the narrative 
preclude a considerable distance having 
been traversed, during which they had our 
Lord in their custody, and were hurrying 
with him to the edge of the ravine; nor 
(2) is it at all necessary to suppose the city 
built on the drow, but only on the monn- 
tain, or range of hills, of which the dro 
forms a part —which it is. Our Lord’s 
passing through the midst of them is 
evidently miraculous : the cirenmstances 
were d.fferent from those in Jolin viii. GO, 
where the expression is “ Jfe hid hinself 
and went out of the temple :’ sce note 
there. Here, the Nazarenes had Him ac- 
tually ca their custody. 31 f. | Mark 
i. 21, 22. The view maintained with re- 
gard to the foregoing occurrence in the 
preceding notes, of course preeludes the 
notion that it was the reason of our Lord’s 
change of habitation to Capernaum. In 
fact that change, as remarked on ver, 14, 
had been made some time before: and it is 
hardly possibly that sneh an expression as 
“¢ He came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up,” should be used, if He still 
resided there. The words a city of Galilee 
come in unnaturally after the mention of 
Capernaum in ver. 23, and evidently shew 


ST. LUKE. 1V, 32-44 


taught them on the sabbath days. ° And they wer 
Staten 2) actoniched at his doctrine: ° for his word was with power 
i 33 And in the synagogue there was a man, which had 
spirit of an unclean denis and eried out with a loud voier 
34 [j saying,| Let us alone; what have we to do with the 
thou Jesus of Nazareth? Fart thou come to destroy us 
¥J know thee who thou art; *the Holy One of Gos 
35 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, an 
come out of him. And when the devil had thrown him 1 
the midst, he came out of him, and hurt him not. 26 An 
they were all amazed, and spake among themselve 
saying, 1 What a word is this! for with authority an 
power he commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come ou 
37 And ™the fame of him went out into every place of tl 
country round about. 88 And he arose out of the syn: 
gogue, and entered into Simon’s house. And Simon 
wife’s mother was taken with a great fever; and _ the 


w ver. 4l. 
x Ps. xvi. 10. 
nae ix. 24. 

1,35. 


besought him for her. 
rebuked the fever ; 


arose and ministered unto them. 


and it left her: 


39 And he stood over her, ar, 
and immediately sl 
40 Now when the st 


was setting, all they that had any sick with dive 
diseases brought them unto him; and he laid his hands ¢ 


J omit. 


K more probably, thou art come to destroy us. 


1 yender, What word is this, that with authority and power ] 
commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come out? 
M render, a report concerning him. 


that this was originally intended to be the 
first mention of the place. What may 
have been the reason of the change of 
abode is quite uneertain. It seems to 
have ineluded the whole family, exeept the 
sisters, who may have been married at 
Nazareth,—see note on John ii. 12, and 
Matt. iv. 18. came down,—see also 
John ii. 12,—becanse Nazareth lay high, 
and Capernaum on the sea of Galilee. 

33—37.| HEALING OF A DEMONIAC IN 
THE SYNAGOGUE AT CAPERNAUM. Mark 
i. 23—28, where see notes. The two ae- 
eounts are very closely eognate—being the 
same narrative, only slightly defleeted; not 
more, eertainly, than might have arisen 
from oral repetition by fwo persons, at 
some interval of time, of what they had 
received zn the same words. 35. | hurt 
him not is here only. St. Mark’s expres- 
sion, rendered “ forn,” may mean ‘having 
convulsed him’—~and our text, ‘without 
doing him bodily injury? 


38—41.] HEALING oF Simon’s WIFI) 
MOTHER, AND MANY OTHERS. 
14—17. Mark i. 
has only a slight additional detail, whi 
is interesting however as giving anotl 
side of an eye-witness’s evidenee—it is, 
stood over her. Now this is implied 
laying hold of her hand, as she was in be 
which particulars are both mentioned’ 
St. Matthew and St. Mark :—this bet 
one of those many eases where the alte; 
tion of the one expression into the other! 
utterly inconeeivable. 38.a great few 
An epithet used by St. Luke, as a physicia 
for, as Galen observes, physicians dividl 
fevers into great and small. Bleek dou} 
this, and understands it only of the © 
tensity of the fever. 40. | he laid | 
hands on every one of them, is a det! 
peculiar to Luke, and I believe indieatif 
the same as above: as also the erying @ 
and saying, implied in the other Evan’ 
lists, but not expressed. 


Matt. v! ‘ 
29—34. Our aceov’ > 


Pe 


every one of them, and healed them. 


pad. DUK, 


41 y And devils also » Mark iii. n. 


ame out of many, erying out, and saying, Thou art 


[2 Christ] the Son of God. 


And *he rebukine them aver 312s. 


suffered them not to speak: for they knew that he was 


Christ. 


# And when it was day, he departed and went 


into a desert place: and the °peap/e sought him, and 
came unto him, and stayed him, that he should not depart 


‘rom them. 


1 And he said unto them, I must preach the 


angdom of God to other cities also: for therefore Pai 


sent. 


: Galilee. 


And he @preached in the synagogues of 


V. | And it came to pass, that, as the people pressed 
apon him 8/0 dear the word of God, he stood by the lake 


1D omit. 


P read, WAS. 


9 vender, multitudes. 
@ render, continued preachine. 


) T most of the ancient authorities read, Judea, 


\ 4244.) Jesus, BEING SOUGHT OUT IN 
HIS RETIREMENT, PREACHES THROUGH- 
jot Jup#£a. Mark i. 35—39. The dis- 
imilitude in wording of these two aecounts 
one of the most striking instanees in 
te Gospels, of variety found in the same 
irration. While the matter related (with 
re remarkable exception, see below) is 
carly identieal, the only words eommon 
) the two are into a desert (or solitary, 
e word jis the same) place. 42. | 
@ multitudes are “Simon and they that 
are with him” in Mark. The great 
amber of siek which were brought to the 
prd on the evening before, and this 
prning, is accounted for by some from 
jis departure having been fixed on and 
town beforehand; but it is perhaps more 
snple to view it as the natural result of 
ve effect of the healing of the deemoniac 
the synagogue, on the popular mind. 
44.] See Matt. iv. 23 —25 and notes. 
This verse is a formal elose to this 
ttion of the narrative, and chronologi- 
tly separates it from what follows. 
je reading Judga must, on any intelli- 
wle critical principles, be adopted. So 
t, however, being plain, I confess that all 
tempts to explain the fact seem to me 
hile. The three Evangelists relate no 
taistry in Judea, with this single excep- 
fa, And our narrative is thus brought 
bo the most startling discrepancy with 
fit of St. Mark, in which unquestionably 
same portion of the sacred history is 
Tated. Still, these are considerations 
Yich must not weigh in the least degree 
Vou, -1, 


many ancient authorities read, and heard. 


with the critic. It is his province simply 
to track out what zs the sacred text, uot 
what, in his own feeble and partial judg- 
ment, it ought fo have been. 

Cuap. VY. 1—11.] Tne wiractLovs 
DRAUGHT OF FISHES. CaLn oF PETER 
AND TNE SONS OF ZEBEDEF. The ques- 
tion at once meets us, whether this ae- 
eount, in its form here peculiar to Luke, 
is identical in its subjeet-matter with 
Matt. iv. 1S—22, and Mark i. 16—20. 
With regard to this, we may notice the 
following particulars. (1) Some suppose 
this to be the first meeting of our Lord 
with Simon Peter. But it must be, I 
think, the inferenee of most readers, that 
a previous and close relation had subsisted 
between them before. Peter calls Him 
Master and Lord: evidently (ver. 5, end) 
expects a miracle; and follows Him, with 
his partners, without any present express 
command so to do. Still all this 
might be, and yet the account might be 
identical with the others. For our Lord 
had known Peter before this, John i. 41 
tf, and, in all probability, as one of His 
disciples. And although there is here no 
express command to follow, vet the words 
in ver. 10 may be, and are probably in- 
tended to be, equivalent to one. (2) That 
the Evangelist evidently intends this as 
the first apostolic calling of Peter and his 
companions. The expressions in ver. 11 
conld not otherwise have been used. (3) 
That there is yet the supposition, that 
the aceounts in Matthew and Mark may 
he a shorter way of recounting this by per- 


a John xxi. 6. 


ST. LUKE. V. 


of Gennesaret, 2 and saw two tships standing by the. 
lake: but the fishermen were gone out of them, and were 
washing their nets. % And he entered into one of the 
ships, which was Simon’s, and prayed him that he would 
thrust out a little from the land. And he sat down, and 
taught ¥ the people out of the ship. + Now when he had 
left speaking, he said unto Simon, * Launch out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for a draught. 
answering said unto him, Master, ¥ we have toiled all the 
night, and have taken nothing: nevertheless at thy word I 
will let down the net. © And when they had this done, 
they inclosed a great multitude of fishes: and W ¢hezr net, 
brake. 7% And they beckoned unto their partners, which 
were in the other ship, that they should come and help 


5 And Simon, 


them. 


And they came, and filled both the ships, so that 


t many ancient copies hare, boats. 


U render, the multitudes, 


V render, we toiled all the night, and took nothing. 
W read and render, their nets were bursting. 


sons who were not aware of these circum- 
stances. But then such a supposition will 
not consist with that high degree of autho- 
rity in those accounts, which I believe them 
to have: see note on Mark. (4) It seems 
to me that the truth of the matter is nearly 
this :—that this event is déstinet from, and 
happened at a later period than, the call- 
ing in Matthew and Mark; but that the 
four Apostles, when our Lord was at 
Capernaum, followed their occupation as 
fishermen. There is every thing to shew, 
in our account, that the calling had pre- 
viously taken place; and the closing of it 
by the expression in ver. 11 merely indi- 
cates, what there can be no difficulty in 
seeing even without it, that our present 
account is an imperfect one, written by 
one who found thus much recorded, and 
knowing it to be part of the history of the 
calling of the Apostles, appended to it the 
fact of their leaving all and following the 
Lord. As to the repetition of the assu- 
rance in ver. 10, I see no more in it than 
this which appears also from other pas- 
siges in the Guspels, that the Apostles, as 
such were not called or ordained at any 
special moment, or by any one word of 
power alone; but that in their case, as 
well as ours, there was line upon line, 
precept upon precept: and that what was 
said generally to all four on the former 
oceasion, by words only, was repeated to 
Peter on this, not only in words, but by a 


miracle. Does his fear, as expressed ir 
ver. 8, besides the reason assigned, indicat: 
some previous slowness, or relaxation o 


his usually earnest attachment, of whiel. 


he now becomes deeply ashamed? (5) I 
is also to be noticed that there is ne 
chronological index to this narrative con 
necting it with what precedes or follows 
It cannot well (see ver. 8) have take. 


ea 


place after the healing of Peter’s wife’ : 


mother ; and (ver. 1) must have been afte 
the crowd had now become accustomed t 
hear the Lord teach. (6) Also, that ther’ 
is no mention of dudrew here, as in ve 
10 there surely would have been, if he ha’ 


been present. (7) It will be seen how wholl * 


irreconcileable either of the suppositions i 
with the idea that St. Luke ased the Gospc 
of St. Matthew, or that of St. Mark, i 
compiling his own. 2.) were washin 
their nets—indicating that their labov 
for that time was finished: see ver. 5. 
4.] Launch out is, in the original, singula 
as addressed to Peter alone, who was th 
stecrsman of his ship; let down is plura 
as addressed to the fishermen in the shi 
collectively. So below also, I will k 
down, of the director,—when they ha 
this done, of the doers,—of the act. _ 
5.] all the night,—the ordinary time ¢ 
fishing :— see John xxi. 3. 6.] wel 
bursting, i.e. had begun to burst. 

7.] They beckoned, on account of the di 
tance; or perhaps for the reason given | 


2—1o. ST. LUKE. 


| they began to sink. 


down at Jesus’ knees, saving, > Depart from me; for 1 


wsinful man, O Lord. 


9 For *he was astonished, and all 


w 
ce 


5 When Simon Peter saw it, he fell 


ay} 2 Sain. vi. 9. 
\ Kings xvii 
1s. 


that were with him, at the draneht of the fishes which 
ithey had taken: !@ and so was also James, and John, the 


sons of Zebedee, which were partners with Simon. 


And 


Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; ¢from henceforth thou © Mai! 


‘shalt Yea/e? men. 


And when they had brought their 
ships to land, “they forsook all, and followed him, 
I? And it eame to pass, when he was in a certain city, 


d Matt iv. 20; 
xix.27. Mark 
Tse ch, 
xviii. 28. 


behold a man full of leprosy ; who seeing Jesus fell on his 


face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 


yl 
eanst make me clean. 


touched him, saying, I will: be thou % clean, 
mmediately the leprosy departed from him. 


8B And he put forth his hand, and 


And 
lt And he 


tharged him to tell no man: but go, and shew thyself to 


the priest, and offer for thy cleansing, according as elev xv 


Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 
nuch the more went there 24a fame abroad of him: fand 


21,22, 
15 But so 
f Matt. iv. 25. 
Mark iii. 7. 
Jobn vi.2. 


» ¥ Uiteraily, astonishment encompassed him. 


| Y better, be a catcher of. 


Z reader, Made clean. 
have been made ia Matt, viii. 3: 
ZZ ender, the. 


juthymius, not being able to speak from 
pjeir amazement and fear. 8.] Depart 
yom me, i.e. from my ship. The speech 
jin exact keeping with the quiek discern- 
ent, and expression of’ feeling, of Peter's 
laracter. Stuilar savings are found Exod. 
AK. 18,19; Jndg. xii. 22; 1 Kings xvii. 
33 Isa. vi. 5; Dan. x. 17. This sense 
} unworthiness and sclf-loathing Is ever 
he effect, in the depths of a heart not 
jterly hardened, of the Divine Power and 
fesenee.  “ Below this, is the utterly pro- 
ne state, in which there is no contrast, 
»eontradietion felt, between the holy and 
e unholy, between God and man. Above 
is the state of grace, in which the con- 
diction is felt, the deep gulf perceived, 
aich divides between sinful man and an 
tly God,—yet it is felt that this gulf is 
idged over,—that it is possible for the 
{0 to meet,—that in One, who is sharer 
th both, they have already been brought 
ether.” Trench on the Miracles. The 
tne writer remarks of the miracle itself, 
Vhrist here appears as the ideal man, the 


bond Adam of the eighth Psalm; ‘Thon 


mms 


Tt is the same word as before. 
Wark i, 


This correction should 


41. 


macest lim to have dominion over the 
works of Thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under His feet... . the fowl] of 
the air, and the fish of the sea, and what- 
soever walketh through the paths of the 
seas’ (vv. 6, 8)” 10.] thou shalt be 
a eatcher of men:—compuare, and indecd 
thronghont this miracle, the striking 
parallel, and yet contrast, in John xxi.— 
with its injunction, ‘Feed my lambs,’ 
‘ Shepherd My sheep, given to the same 
Peter; its net which did not burst: and 
the minute and beautiful appropriateness 
of each will be seen: this, at, or near, the 
commencement of the apostolie course ; 
that, at how different, and how fitting a 
time! 

12-—16.] lIrattnc oF A LEPER. Matt, 
vill, 2—-f. Mark i. 10—15. In Matthew 
placed immediately after the Sermon cn 
the Mount: in Mark and here, withcut 
any note of time. See notes on Matthew, 

12.) full of leprosy (a touch of medieal 
accuracy from the beloved physician) im- 
plies the soreness of the disease. 15. 
The reason of this is stated in Mark, ver. 


\ Ae 


i 


324 


g Matt. xiv. 23. 


Mark vi. 46. 


h Ps. sxxit. 5. 
fsa. xliii, 25. 


ST. LUKE. Va 
great multitudes came together to hear, and to be healed 
[@4y Aim] of their infirmities. 1668 And he withdrew 
himself into the wilderness, and prayed. 

17 And it came to pass on a certain day, as he was 
teaching, that there were Pharisees and doctors of the law 
sitting by, which were come out of every town of Galilee, 
and Judea, and Jerusalem : 
was present ¢ fo heal them. 48 And, behold, men brought 
477 a bed a man which was taken with a palsy: and they 
sought means to bring him in, and to lay him before him. 
19 And when they could not find by what way they might 
bring him in because of the multitude, they went upon the 
housetop, and let him down through the tiling with his 
couch into the midst before Jesus. 


and the power of the Lord. 


20 And when he saw. . 


their faith, he said unto him, Man, thy sins are forgiven. 


thee. 2! And the scribes and the Pharisees began to 
reason, saying, Who is this which speaketh blasphemies? 
Who can forgive sins, but God alone? ** But when 
Jesus pereeiy ad their .¢ thoughts, he answering said unto. 


them, What reason ye in your hearts ? 
easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee ; 
24 But that ye may know that the Son of 


up and walk ? 


® omit. 


b render, But he continued in retirement in the desert places, and, 


praying. 


23 f Whether is: 
or to say, Rise. 


€ several ancient axthorities have, for his healing, i.e, so that he exercised it 


in the direction of healing. 
© fiterally, a 


in verses 21, 22. 


45, to be the disobedience of the leper to 
the Lord’s command. 16.] and pray- 
ing is peculiar to Luke, as often: see ch. 
ii. 21; vi. 12; ix. 18; xi. 1. This 
verse breaks off the sequence of the narra- 
tive. 

17—26.] HeraLING OF A PARALYTIC. 
Matt. ix. 2—8. Mark ii. 1—12. This mi- 
racle is introduced by the indefinite words, 
and it came to pass on a certain day. In 
Matt. vill, 5—ix. 1, a series of incidents 
are interposed. Our Lord there appears 
to have returned from the country of the 
Gadarenes and the miracle on the demo- 
niac there, to ‘ His own city,’ i. e. Caper- 
naum. ‘The order in Mark is the same as 
here, and his narrative contains the only 
decisive note of sequence (ch. iv. 385), 
which determines his order and that in the 
text to have been the actual one, and the 


d anion , upon. 


It is the noun formed from the verb rendered reason. 


f je. which of the two. 


events in Matt. vill. to be related out of 
their order. 17.] out of every town 
not to be pressed: as we say, from al: 
parts. the power of the Lord] Does 
this mean the power of God—or the powei 
of the Lord, i.e. Jesus? Meyer remark: 
that St. Luke uses the Lord frequently for 
Jesus, but always with the Greek definité 
article : so in ch. vii. 13; x.1; xi.39; xii 
42, al. fr. :—but the same word without thé 
article, for the Most ate so here, and i ir 
ch. i. 11, 38, 58, 66; 1. 9; iv. 19; whenel 
we eeuclude that the meaning is, the 
power of God (working in the Lord Jesus 
was in the direction of His healing: i. ¢ 
wrought so that He exercised the power 
of healing : and then a case follows. } 
18.] Borne of four, Mark. 19.] Thi 
description is that of an eye-witness. 

20.| On their faith see note on Matthew 


+ 


&: 


16—36. 


Sa. To) Gia. 


ww 
w 
wt 


man hath power upon earth to forgive sins, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, I say unto thee, Arise, and take up 


thy couch, and ¢o into thine house, 


=> And immediately 


he rose up before them, and took up that whereon he lay, 


and departed to his own house, glorifving God. 


26 And 


8 they were all amazed, and they glorified God, and were 
filled with fear, saying, We have seen strange things to day. 

“7 And after these things he went forth, and ® sau a 
publican, named Levi, sitting at the reeeipt of custom: 


and he said unto him, Follow me. 


rose up, and followed him. 


°8 And he left all, 


“9 And Levi made him a 
‘great feast in his [fo] house: 


and ithere was a great ichav.t. 


‘company of publieans and of others that Jsa/ down with 


‘them. °% But their 


seribes and Pharisees 


murmured 


against his disciples, saying, Why do ye eat and drink 


with publicans [¥ avd sinners] ? 


51 And Jesus answering 


said unto them, They that are whole need not a physician ; 


but they that are sick. 


32 kT came not to call the ¥! Tim. is. 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. 


33 And they said 


unto him, {! /y do] the diseiples of John fast often, and 
make prayers, and likewise the disciples of the Pharisees ; 


sut thine eat and drink ? 


8+m 4nd he said unto them, 


Jan ye make the ® children of the bridechamber fast, while 


he bridegroom is with them ? 


35 But the days will come, 


vhen the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and 


hen shall they fast in those days. 


| § literally, amazement seized them all. 


l not expressed in the original. 
J render, were sitting at meat. 


36 And he spake also a 


h render, beheld. 


K om it, 


1 these words are omitted by many ancient authorities, and the sentence read as an 


issertion. 
M read, But Jesus. 


jr. 2; also on are forgiven. 26.) 
‘Tange things—literally, things beyond 
ir expectation. Compare the close of the 
‘counts in Matthew and Mark. 

27—39.] CaLtine oF Levi. QuEsTION 
ESPECTING FASTING. Matt. ix. 9—17. 
ark ii. 13—22. For all common matter, 
-the discussion of the identity of Mat- 
vew and Levi, &c.—see notes on Matthew 
id Mark. J here only notice what is 
‘euliar to Luke. 27.| not merely 
He saw,’ but He looked on,—He ob- 
rved, 28.) left all: not merely, 
\eft his books and implements,’ but the 
‘pression is generally used, and imports 


q 


| 


0 render, SONS. 


not so much a present objective relinquish - 
ment, as the mind with which he rose to 
follow. 29.] This fact is only ex- 
pressly mentioned here—but may be di- 
reetly inferred from Mark, and remotely 
from Matthew. See on Matthew, ver. 10. 

33.} On the difference in the persons 
who ask this qnestion, see on Matthew and 
Mark. and make prayers: see ch. 
xi. 1. These prayers must be understood 
in connexion with an ascetie form of life, 
not as only the usual prayers of devout 
men. 34.) I have remarked on the 
striking contrast between make to fast 
and they shall (or, will) fast, on Matthew, 


326 Si. LUKE: V. 37—89, 
parable unto them; No man °putteth a prece of a new 
garment upon an old; if otherwise, then Pdoth the new | 
maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken out of the | 
new Gagreeth not with the old. 87 And no man putteth | 
new wine into old bottles; else the new wine will burst 


the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish, 


38 But new wine must be put into new bottles[? ; 
39 No man also having drunk old wine. 


are preserved |. 


(8 straightway| desireth new: 


t better. 


and both - 


saith, The old is | 


j 
| 


for he 


VI. 1 And it came to pass on the [second] sabbath | 
[uafter the first], that he went through the corn fields; 


and his disciples plucked the ears of corn, 
rubbing them in their hands. 
© read, cutteth a piece from a new 
P read and render, he both will rend the new garment : 


4 read, Will not agree. 


and did eat, 
2 And certain of the 


garment, and putteth it. 


see note, 


r omitted by some of “ihe oldest authorities, and probably inserted from the parallel. 


place in Matthew. 
§ omit. 


t some ancient copies read, eood. 


u omitted by some ancient authorities, perhaps on account of its difficulty. 


ver. 15. 36.| The latter part of this 
verse is peculiar, and is to be understood 
as in the margin, ‘¢f he does, he both will 
rend the new garment’ (by taking out of it 
the piece), ‘aad the piece from the new 
garment will not agree with the old’ In 
Matthew and Mark the mischief done is 
differently expressed. Our text is very 
significant, and represents to us the spoil- 
ing of both systems by an attempt to en- 
graft the new upon the old:- the xew 
loses its completeness: the old, its cousis- 
tency. 39.| This peeuliar and impor- 
tant addition at once stamps our report 
with the very highest character for accu- 
yacy. .Its apparent difficulty has perhaps 
caused its omission from some of our an- 
cient authorities. It contains the cone/u- 
sion of the discourse, and the final ansiver 
to the question in ver. 38, which is not 
given in Matthew and Mark. The persons 
who kad drunk the old wine are the Jews, 
who had long been habituated to the old 
systein ;—the new is the new wine (see on 
Matthew) of the grace and freedom of the 
Gospel: and our Lord asserts that this 
new wine was not palatable to the Jews, 
who said the old is better (or, good). 
Observe that there is xo objective compari- 
son whatever here between the old and new 
wine; the whole stress is on desireth and 
for he saith, and the import of better is 


subjective :—in the view of him who utters 
it. And even if we were to assume such’ 
an objective comparison, it makes no diffi- 
culty. In time, the zew wine will become 
older ;—the man will beeome habituated) ., 
to its taste, and the wine itself mellowed :. 
and the comparison between the wines is: 
not then which is the o/der, but whichis, . 
intrinsically the beter. Stier observes,/ 
that the saying is a lesson for ardent and, 
enthusiastic converts not to be disappointed,. 
if they cannot at once instil their spirit 
into others about them. { 
Cuap. VI. 1—5.] THE DISCIPLES PLUCK] 
EARS OF CORN ON THE SABBATH. Matt. 
xii. 1-8. Mark ii. 283—28. Between the , 
discourse just related here and in Mark, , 
and this incident, Matthew interposes tha, 
raising of Jairus’s daughter, the healing ti 
of the two blind and one dumb, the mission 
of the twelve, and the ieesse of John >: 
I need not insist on these obvious proofs ol 
independence in the construction of oul 
Gospels. On the question of the arj 
rangemeuts, see on Matthew. 1. se, 
coud ... after the first] The word thus 
rendered presents much difficulty. None 
of the interpretations have any certainty, 
as the word is found no where else, an 
can be only judged of by analogy. Set 
the discussion in the notes in m_ Greek 
Testament. rubbing them in thei: 








VI. 1—10. ST. LUKE, 

Pharisees said into them, Why do ye that *which is not 
awful to do on the sabbath days’ 3 And Jesus answer- 
ng them said, Have ve not read so much as this, » what 
David did, when Iimself was an Immered, and they which 
were With him; * how he went into the house of God, and 
lid take and eat the shewbread, and eave also to them 
jhat were with him; © which it is not lawful to eat but for 
he priests alone? 9 And he said unto them, That the 
on of man is Lord also of the sabbath. © 4 And it eame to 
ass [Yal/so] on another sabbath, that he entered into the 
ynagogue and taught: and there was a man whose right 
rand was withered. 7 And the seribes and Pharisces 
vatched him, whether he would heal on the sabbath day ; 
hat they might find an accusation against him. § But he 
mew their ¥ thoughts, and said to the man which had the 
ithered hand, Rise up, and stand forth in the midst, 
and he arose and stood forth. 9 Then said Jesus unto 
hem, *J will ask you one thing; Js tf lawful on the 
abbath days to do good, or to do evil? to save life, or to 


ad 


a Exod. xx. 10, 


b1 Sam. xxi. 
6. 


c Lev. xxiv.@. 


d see ch. xiii. 
Le ae ¢ 3 a 3 
John ix. 16. 


astroy it? 


1 And looking round about upon them all, 


| V omitted hy the most ancient authorities. 


W see above on ch. v. 
} 
\nds is a detail pceeuliar to Luke: rub- 
‘ng them and blowing away the ehaif. 
} 2.) In Matthew and Mark, the 
jarisees address our Lord, ‘Why do Thy 
Seiples,’ Ke. ? 3.] Have ye not read 
‘much as this? i.e., ‘Are ye so utterly 
morant of the spirit of Scripture?’ See 
ark xii. 10, where the same expression 
curs. In one of our ancient authorities, 
» Cambridge MS., the following is the 
rm of ver. 5: On the same day he beheld 
‘certain man working on the sabbath, 
#3 said unto him, O man, if thon know- 
& what thou art doing, blessed art thou: 
Mt if thou knowest not, accursed, and a 
tusgressor of the law. This remarkable 
Hstitution seems to be an interpolation, 
t; hardly an invention of a later time. 
+ form and contents speak for its origi- 
vity, and, I am disposed to believe, its 
thenticity. 
P—11.] HEALING OF THE WITIERED 
END. Matt. xii, O—14. Mark iii. 1— 
{ See on Matthew. 6.] The circum- 
fnees related in ch. xiv. 1—6 are very 
filar to these; and there St. Luke has 
lerted the question of Matthew, vv. 11, 
I should be disposed to think that St. 


‘] 


22: the word is the same, 
X vead, | ask you whether it is. 
a 


Mark and St. Luke have preserved the 
exact narrative here. St. Matthew, as we 
see, deseribes the watching of the Pharisees 
(their thoughts, or reasonings, ver. 8) as 
words actually spoken, and relates that 
they asked the question: whieh certainly 
arises from an imperfect report of what 
took place, the question itself being verba- 
tim that which our Lord asked on that 
other oeeasion, Luke xiv. 3, and followed 
by a similar appeal about an animal. There 
ean hardly be adoubt that in St. Matthew’s 
narrative the two oecurrenees are blended : 
and this may have taken place from the 
very circumstance of the question about 
an animal having been asked on both oe- 
easions ; St. Luke omitting it here, because 
he reports it there—St. Matthew joining to 
it the question asked there, because he was 
not aware of another similar incident. 

right hand is a mark of accuracy, 
end from an eye-witness. 9.] After the 
question, St. Mark adds ‘ But they held 
their peace” —as they did after the question 
just referred to in ch. xx. 8, because they 
were in a dilemma, and either answer 
would have convicted them. 10.) St. 
Mark adds “with auger, being grieved at 


328 


e Matt. xiv. 23. 


f John i. 42. 


ST. LUKE. VIL} 


he said unto ¥ the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he did: 
so: and his hand was restored [? whole] [as the other]. 
1 And they were filled with madness; and communed 
one with another what they might do to Jesus. 
12 e And it came to pass in © ¢hose days, that he went out: 
into 4¢@ mountain to pray, and continued all ni¢ht in. 
e prayer to God. 18 And when it was day, he called unto’ 
him his disciples: and of them he chose twelve, whom also 
he named apostles ; !* Simon, ‘whom he also named Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, James and John, Philip and 
Bartholomew, /& Matthew and Thomas, James [# the son] 
of Alpheus, and Simon called Zelotes, 16 and Judas [f the 
brother] of James, and Judas Iscariot, which [8 a/so] was) ¢ 


the traitor. 


Y vead, him. 
a 


b ender, foolishness. 
a render, the. 
f not expressed in the original, 


the hardness of their hearts’’—one of the 
most striking aud graphic deseriptions in 
the Gospels. It was thus that He bare 
(see Matt. viii. 17), even while on earth, 
our sins and infirmities. Zheir hearts were 
hardened,—but /7e grieved for it. a; 
foolishness} It does not appear that this 
word can ever mean, asin A. V. ‘madness,’ 
or as some explain it, rage of a senseless 
kind. The proper meaning, ‘senseless- 
ness,’ ‘wicked folly,’ uust be kept to. 
communed — viz. the Pharisees and 
Herodians: Mark, ver. 6, where see note. 
12—19.] CaLLInG AND NAMES OF THE 
TWELVE APosTLes. Peculiar (in this 
form) to Luke: see Matt. xii. 15—21; 
Mark iii. 183—19. We may observe, that 
St. Matthew does not relate the choosing 
of the Apostles, but only takes occasion to 
give a list of them on their being sent out, 
ch. x. 1 ff.; and that St. Mark and St. 
Luke agree in the time of their being 
chosen, placing it immediately after the 
healing on the sabbath,—but with no very 
definite note of time. 12.] in these 
days is vague in date, and may belong to 
any part of the period of our Lord’s minis- 
try now before us. I believe it to be a 
form of acknowledgment on the part of the 
Evangelist, that he did not determineexactly 
into what part of this period to bring the 
incident so introduced. Indeed the whole 
of this paragraph is of a supplementary and 
indefinite character, serving more as a pre- 
face to the discourse which follows, than as 


17 And he came down with them, and stood 


2 omitted by all the most ancient authorities. 
omitted by some ancient authorities. 


© render, these. a. 
© vender, his prayer. 
§ omit. 


an integral part of the narration in its pre- 
sent sequence. This of course in no way' 
affects the accuracy of the circumstance 
therein related, which nearly coincide in! | 
this and the cognate, though independent \ 
account of Mark. went out—viz 
from Capernaum. the mountain—sec ° 
on Matt. v. 1. to pray—see note or > 
ch. v. 16. and continued all night ir, 
his prayer to God] This is the right ren‘ 
dering. The fancy that by the words ren. | 
dered “in his prayer to God” is meant wi 
a house of prayer, is quite baseless. ; 
13. he called unto him his disciples! 
expressed in Mark, “He calleth to hin 
whom he would”—i. e. He summoned te 
Him a certain larger number, out of whon' 
He selected Twelve. We are not to sup 
pose that this selection was now first mad¢ 
out of a miscellaneous number —but nov 
first formally announced ; the Apostles, 0: 
most of them, had had each their specia' 
individual calling to be, in a_ peculial 
manner, followers of the Lord, before this 
he named] not at a previous, 0 
subsequent period ; but at this time. 
14.] On the catalogue, see notes on Matt 
Sci i. 16.] Judas of James — usually 
and I believe rightly, rendered Jude th: 
brother of James: see Introduction t 
Jnde, On the question who this Jame. 
was, see on Matt. x. 8, and xiii. 55. 
17.] Having descended from the mout 
tain, He stood on a level place—i. e. pos 
sibly, as has been suggested by some, 9” | 


l—22 


Si 


jin the plain, and ithe company of |ns disciples, 


LUKE. 


ee 


a Matt. iv, 28. 
Mark iin. 7. 


& and 


reat Euzultitude of people out of all Judea and Jerusalem, 


he from the sea coast of Tyre 
' hear hun, 
yaled., 


19 And the whole 


and Sidon, 
and to be healed of their diseases ; 
* that were vered with unclean spirits: 
multitude 


which came 
18 and 
anil Te) were 
Nsought to touch b Matt. xiv, 26. 


jm: for! there went ™ r7rfve out of him, and healed them ! ¥ark 59. 


J. *8 And he lifted up his eyes on his diseiples, 


Blessed Nhe ye 
»" Blessed are 


} 
1B yender, upon a level place. 
°K render, number of the people. 


ye, when men shall hate you, and when 
sey °shall separate you from their company, and shal 


ch. viii. 40. 


and said, 


e poor: for your’s is the kingdom of God. * Jamesii.s. 
‘| Blessed are ye that hunger now: 
‘Blessed are ye that weep now: 


Lisaslv. 13 
tee as 
m Isa. Ixi. 3. 


for ve shall be filled. 


for ye shall laugh. 


ni] Pet. ii.10: 
Hii. 14: iw. dd. 
l o John xvi. 2. 


i sender, a Multitude. 


liread and render, and they that were vexed were cured of unclean 


lirits. M render, 
t ledge or shelf on the side of the moun- 


g but more naturally below the moun- 
g seeon Matt.v.1, Whether St. Luke 


ld thus have written with the Gospel of 


| Matthew before him, I leave the reader 
judge: premising, that is, the identity 
he two diseourses. 192] “St: bnke 
's the sume expression, of power going 
lth from our Lord, in ch. viii. 46. 
20—49.] Sermoy on THE Movcyrt (?). 
dculiar (in this form) to Luke, answering 
‘Matt. v.—vii. On the whole question 
ithe identity or diversity of the two dis- 
urses, see on Matt. v. 1. In Matthew I 
mot doubt that we have the whole dis- 





Wrse much as it was spoken; the con- 
t:ion is intimate throughout; the ar- 


gemeut wonderfully consistent and ad- 
Yable. Here, on the other hand, the 
“eourse is only reported in fragments—— 
tre is a wide gap between vy. 26 and 2 27, 
élthere are any omissions in other parts; 
Vides which, sayings of our Lord, ie 
Lzing apparently to other occasions, are 
ierted ; see vv. 39, 40, 45. At the same 
be we must remember, that such central 
pines would probably be frequently ut- 
ted | by Him, and might very likely form 
a of this discourse originally. His 

tohing was not studious of nov elty like 
tt of men, but speaking with authority 
a He did, He would doubtless utter 

im and again the same weighty sen- 
tees when occasion oceurred. Hence 
a7 have arisen much of the difference of 
®ingement observable in the reports— 


{ 


power. 


D render, aXe. 


because sayings known to have been ut- 
tered together at one time, might be 
thrown together with sayings spoken at 
another, with some one common luk per- 
haps connecting the two groups. 
20. on his disciples] The discourse was 
spoken to the disciples generally,—to the 
Twelve particularly,—to the people pro- 
spectively ; and its subject, both here and 
in Matthew, is, the state and duties of « 
disciple of Christ. ye poor] To sup- 
pose that St. Luke’s report of this discourse 
refers only to this world’s poverty, Ke.— 
and the blessings to anticipated outward 
prosperity in the Messiah’s Ningdom, is 
surcly quite a misapprehension, Coim- 
paring these expressions with other pas- 
sages in St. Luke himself, we must have 
coneluded, even without St. Matthew's re- 
port, that they bere a spiritual sense ; 
see ch. xvi. 11, where he speaks of ‘the 
true riches, and ch. xt. 21, where we 
have rich towards God. And who would 
apply such an interpretation to onr ver. 
Ble? See on each of these beatitudes 
the corresponding notes in Matthew, 
the kingdom of God) “the kingdom of 
heaven,” Matthew, but it does not thence 
follow that “hearen’? is the same as 
“God,” but the two are different ways of 
designating the same kingdom—the one 
by its situation—in heaven, where its 
polity is (Jerusalem which is abore, Gal. 
iy. 26), the other by Zim, whose it is. 
22.] Separate and cast out must 
not be understood of Jewish excommunica- 


ST. LUKE. 


VI 


reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son 


p Acts v. 41. 
Col. i. 24, 
James i. 2. 

q Acts vii. 51, 


of man’s sake. 


joy: for, behold, your reward is great in heaven : 


23 P Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for 


for 4 ir 


the file manner did their fathers unto the prophets 


r Amos vi. 1. 
ray v. lL i 
t Matt. v.33, your consolation. 
16, ch.xvi. * 1 
25. shall hunger. 
u Isa. Ixv. 13. a 
aoe, MNOUTCAhd Weep, 


24r But woe unto you § thatare rich, for t ye © have receivec 
=> U Woe unto you that are P fud/, for ye 
Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye shal! 
“6 v Woe unto you, when all men shali 


speak well of you: for so did their fathers to the false 


w Exod, xxiii. 
4. Prov. 


prophets. 


27 ¥ But I say unto you which hear, Love you! 


ion xi.z. enemies, do good to them which hate you, *8 bless ther 


tom. xii. 20. 


that curse you, [4 and] * 


x ch. xxiii. 34. 


also to them likenixe e. 


pray for them which despitefully 
29 And unto him that smiteth thee on the ont 


30 2 Give to every 


31 And as ve would that 7 
82 For y 


what thank 
33 


have ye? fo! 


34 And if ye lend ty 


. e § 
s, to receive as much agair| 


And if ye di 


} 


Acts vii. Go. 
use you. 
yicer.viz, cheek offer also the other; Yand him that taketh away thy 
zDent.xx-7 cloke forbid not to take thy coat also. 
Sune man that asketh of thee; and of him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again. 
should do to you, do ye 
ye love them which love you, 
sinners also love those that love them. 
good to them which do good to you, what thank have ye! 
for sinners also do even the same. 
them of whom ye hope to ee what thank have ye!» 
lei for sinners also lend to sinner | 
YO ver. 3. 


ohave received is the sane word rendered have in Matt. vi. 2, 5, 16: sq 


notes there, P read, full now. 


tion only, but of all kinds of expulsion 
from society. your name :—either 
your collective name as Christians,—to 
which St. Peter seems to refer, 1 Pet. iv. 
14—16 ;—or, your individual name. 

23.| in that day, not in the most solemn 
sense of the words (see Matt. vii. 22), but 
in the day when men shall do thus to 
you. 24.] Of course I cannot assent 
to any such view as that taken by Meyer 
and others, that these ‘woes’ are inserted 
from later tradition ; in other words, zrere 
never spoken by our Lord at all :—either 
we must suppose that they ought to follow 
Matt. v. 12, which is from the context 
most improbable,—or that they and per- 
haps the four preceding beatitudes with 
them, were on some occasion spoken by 
our Toor d in this exact form, and so have 
been here placed in that form. 

26.] Not said to the sich, but to the dis- 
ciples. The very warning conveyed in 


Q omit. Y xender, And. 
a 


false prophets shews this, and should hav. 
prevented the blunder from being mad 
The mention of “prophets” and « fals’ 


35 But *love ye your enemies, and do good, and ” lene 


prophets” has reference to the disciple! Ri 


office as the salt of the earth. The addres! 


in ver. 27 is not (Meyer) a turning of th = 


discourse to His own disciples, but I sal %. 


unto you which hear is equivalent t 
“ But [ say unto you,’ eowhieh introducd 
the same command Matt. iv. 4 
hear serves the purpose of the I—to yo 
who now hear me. The discourse being 1 


an abridged form, the strong antithesis coul & 


not be brought out. 29. ] Sa Matt. \ 


39 ff 81.) Matt. vii. 


for the sense of vv. 29, 30, has been Te 
sist not evil, whereas this precept refe: 
to the duty of man to man, injury bein! 
out of the question. 32.] This ver‘ 
again belongs to ver. 28, not to ver. 31; st 
Matt. v. 46 ff 33 ff. | thank correspont 


4,—and thé ni 


re 
at 


; but her » 
it seems somewhat out ae ‘connexio? t 


a be 
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ping for nothing again; and your reward shall he great, 
4 ye shall be § é4e edifdren of the Highest: for he is 


nd unto the unthanktul 


Yherefore | 


and to 


theteyih. sees ae 


mereifal, as your Father also is) mereiful. 


AJudee not, and ve shall not be judged: 4 condemn 


i 


y and ve shall not be condemned: forgive, and ve shall 


( 


i 
render, SONS, 

i render, And judge not. 

37 not expressed in the oriyinal. 


priate : see note, 













reward,’ Matthew (see note on Matt. 
2). 35. hoping for nothing again | 
original word is a diffienlt one. Three 
erings of it have been given—(1) the 
aary one, as in the text, vot erpecting 
mw payment from them: so Euthymins 
lothers. This meaning of the word is 
ampled, though agreeing with the 
xt. (2) teausing ro one to despair, 
refusing no one; so the aneient Syriac 
on renders it. (3) ‘vot despairing,’ 
‘without anxiety ahout the result? 
last sense of the word is best sup- 
bd by examples. But as it is a word 
-once occurring in the New Testament, 
aps the foree of the context should 
ail, and the ordinary interpretation be 
ted, as there is nothing in analogy 
wbid the meaning. sons of the 
est] Mever maintains that this must 
1 fsous of God’ in the sense of par- 
*s of the glory of the Messiah's King- 
but without reference to the state of 
vers in this life, which last he says is 
‘ding to the nsage of St. Pant, not of 
shree first Evangelists. But surely 
is sufficiently answered by your Father 
ve next verse, where the actual present 
tip to our heavenly Father is a reason 
we should imitate Him. 36. | 
iful—equivalent to “ perfect,” Matt. 
I, which last is the larger description, 
Wrehending in it charity and mercy ; 
1ote there. Shel Abit, ile 
saying is mueh enriched and expanded 
li}; perhaps it was so uttered by our 
; on some other oceasion ; for the eon- 
m is very striet in Matthew, and 
1 hardly bear this expansion of what 
3in that place the leading idea. 










Rint ever, shall Wier give into your ¢ bosom. 


forgiven: °8 Soive, and it shall be given unto you; woud ¢ troy. xix 17. 
asure, pressed down, [Yad] shaken together, [Yaad] 


Foy d ps. xxix. 12. 


ith the same measure that ve mete withal it shall be ¢ Merkiv.24, 


Juines 11.15, 


msured to you again, 89 And he ¥spase a parable unto 


t omitted by many ancient authorities, 
UU yender, and condemn not. y 
Better, shal] they vive, leaving the persons 
X render, spake also. 


ome, 


38.| The similitude is taken from a very 
full measure of some dry thing, such as 
corn, That no liquid is intended by run- 
ning over, as Bengel supposes, is evident — 
for the three present participles all apply 
to the same good measure, and form a 
chmax. shall they give) The subject 
of this verb answers to the unexpressed 
agents of it shall be measured again; 
such agents being indefinite, and the 
meaning thereby rendered solemn and em- 
phatie; vee on el. xii. 20. If we are 
to find a nom., it should he the Aigels, 
who are in this matter the ministers of 
the divine purposes. This saving 
is found with a totally different import 
Mark iv. 2£; one of the many instances 
how the Lord turned ahbont, so to speak, 
the Light of Truth coutained in His de- 
clarations, so as to shine upon different 
departments of life and thought. 39. | 
From this verse to the end is in the closest 
eonnexion, and it it impossible that it 
should consist of sayings thrown together 
and uttered at different times. The 
connexion with what went before is not so 
evident, indeed the spake a parable unto 
them seems to shew a break. The para- 
bolic saying, implying the unfitness of an 
uncharitable and unjustly condemning 
leader (the Lord was speaking primarily 
to ITis Apostles) to perform his office, leads 
to the assertion (ver. 10) that no Christian 
ought to assmme in this respect an office of 


judging which Ais Master never assuined ; 


but rather will every well-instrueted Chris- 
tian strive to be hnmbleas his Master was. 
Then follows the reproof of yv. 41—483 ; 
and yv. 41, 15 and iG—49 shew us, ex- 
panded in ditlerent images, what the beam 


f Matt.sv.14 them, Can the blind lead the blind? shall they not bot! 


ge Matt. x. 24. 
John xiii.16; 


fall into the diteh? 


oid Neem BY BNL 2 


406 The disciple is not above h’ 


master: but every one that is perfect shall be as h 
41 And why beholdest thou the mote that is i 


perceivest not the beam that isi 


thine own eye? * yy Either how canst thou say to t¥ 


pull out the mote that is in thi 


eye, when thou thyself beholdest not the beam that is : 


xv. 20. 
master. 
thy brother’s eye, but 
brother, Brother, let me 
h see Prov. thy] + “a? 
persis  SHUIS OWN ene ¢ 


Thou hypocrite, "cast out first the bea’ 
out of thine own eve, and then shalt thou see clearly 7 
pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 


43 For 2! 


good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; * neither doth | 


i Matt. xii. 33. 


corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 
known by his own fruit. 


| 


44 For 'every tree 


gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grape 
#5 \ good man out of the good treasure of his hea 
bringeth forth that which is good; and an evil man out ‘> 
the evil [> freasure of his heart] bringeth forth that which | 
evil: for of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaket’ 


k Mal. i. 6. 
Matt. xxv.1i. 
ch, xiii. 25. 


things which I say ? 


heareth my sayings, and doeth them, I will shew you | 


whom he is like: 48 he i 


dand digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock: ai 


Y render, considerest, as in Matt. vii. 3, where the word is the same. 


YY read, But. 


2 vender, no good tree bringeth forth. 


» not expressed in the original, 
© vender, building. 


in the eye is, to which our first efforts 
uiust be directed. Can the blind lead 
the blind?] See this in quite another con- 
nexion, Matt. xv. 14, where Peter answers, 
“ Declare unto us this parable” —meaning 
apparently the last uttered words, which 
the Lord however explains not specifically, 
but by entering into the whole matter. I 
believe this parable to have been one of 
the usual and familiar sayings of our Lord. 

40. ] See above. perfect, i.e. fully 
instructed—perfect, in the sense of ‘ well- 
conditioned,’ knowing what is his duty, 
and consistently endeavouring to do it. 

41.] Some have imagined a break in 
the sense here, and a return to Matt. vii. 
3 f.;—but the whole is in the strictest con- 
nexion; see above. 43.] The corrupt 
fruit answers to the “beam in the eye.” 


VI. 40—4 


i. 


For of thorns Pimen do ni 


ES 


+ 


47 Whosoever cometh to me, ar’ 


| 


\ 


s like aman ° which built an hous 


i 


& »ead, neither a 
bb omit, 


If thy /ife is evil, it is in vain to prete 
to teach others. 


46k And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not t)* 


Pa 


d render, Who digeed, and went dee’ ' 


45.] Again, {7 


closest connexion of sense aud argumel) ' 


nor, as some say, is this verse put hi 
because of the similarity of the preced 


= 


verses to Matt. xii. 833 reminding the eo) *' 


piler of ver, 35 there. Do these exposit: 
suppose that our Lord only once spt 
each of these central sayings, and w 
only one reference ? 46—48.] T 
connexion goes on here also—and our Le 
descends into the closest personal sear 


AF =? Fa 


ing of the life and heart, and gives J)’ 
judicial declaration of the end of the hy & 


crite, whether teacher or private Christie 
—see notes on Matthew. 
and went deep—not merely as in A. | 
“‘digged deep,’’ but, as Bengel observ: 
the description grows as it proceeds: ! 


- el 
gal ‘ : 


48.) digg, ©. 


BI. 1—10. or. LUKE. 333 


wen the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon 
tit house, and could not shake it: efor it was founded 
won arock, But he that heareth, and docth not, is like 
anan that without a foundation built an house upon the 
eth; against which the stream did beat vehemently, and 
imediately it fell; and the ruin of that house was great, 
(VII. } Now when he had ended all his savings in the 
alience of the people, he entered into Capernaum. 2 And 
pertain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, was 
; and ready to die. ® And when he heard of Jesus, he 
jt unto him [f/de] elders of the Jews, beseeehing him 
t he would come and heal his servant. 4 And when 
y came to Jesus, they besought him & instantly, saying, 
ut he was worthy for whom he should do this: 5 for he 
ath our nation, and ® Ze [i Aa/h] built us ¥ a synagogue. 
ken Jesus went with them. And when he was now not 
i from the house, the centurion sent friends to him, 
ing unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself: for I am not 
thy that thou shouldest enter under my roof: 7 where- 
‘neither thought I myself worthy to come unto thee: 
say in a word, and 1} my servant shall be healed. 8 For 
so am a man set under authority, having under me 
ders, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
ther, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
, and he doeth it. 9 When Jesus heard these things, 
[people at him, and turned him about, and said unto 
0 









‘people that followed him, I say unto you, I have not 
10 And they that 
) & read, beeause it was well built. f omit, 

. 8 ie. earnestly. render, himself. 
ri omit. k render, OUT. 

| ead, with some ancient authorities, let my servant be healed. 


id so great faith, no, not in Israel. 


i 





j and deepened as he dug: was not 


expense. 7.| wherefore, on account 
‘nt with one digging, but kept going 
ao = 1 5 =) 


of his unworthiness; which unworthiness 


pr, 

tap. VIT, 1—10.] Heating or THE 
URION’S SERVANT. Matt. vill. 513. 
atthew also placed after the Sermon 
ie Mount, but with the healing of the 
, in our ch. 5. 12 ff. interposed. Our 
tive is fuller than that in Matthew in 
eginning of the miracle, not so full at 
nd. See notes on Matthew. 
‘iders—not elders of the synagogue 
in Luke are rulers of the synagogue, 
hisynagogi,” Acts xiii. 15), but of the 
Te, 5.) himself, i.e. at his own 





itself may be connected with the fact, that 
entering his honse would entail ceremonial 
uncleanness till the evening. St. Matthew 
does not express this cliuse, having the 
narrative in a form which precludes it. 
See notes there. The neither brings 
into emphasis, not “ myse/f,’ as distin- 
guished trom others, but the whole follow- 
ing clause; “neither did I adopt that 
course.” 9.) After this there is an 
inportant addition in Matthew on the 
adoption of the Gentiles, and rejection of 
Israel who shewed no such faith. 


234, ST: LURE: VI 
were sent, returning to the house, found the servant wh 
that had been sick. ! 

And it came to pass the day after, that he went in‘ 
a city called Nain; and many of his disciples went wi‘ 
him, and much people. 1° Now when he came nigh to tl 
gate of the city, behold, there was a dead man ™carri! 
out, the only son of his mother, and she was a widow: ai! 
much people of the city was with her. 13 And when ti 


Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said un’ | 


her, Weep not. 


ach, vill. 54. 
John xi. 43. 
Acts ix. 40, 
Rom. iv. 17. 

mother. 

b ch. i. 65. : 

ech. xxiv. 19. > 
John iv. 19: glon ified God, 

vi. 14: ix. 17. 


saylne’, 


10.] Here Matthew simply states the fact 
of the healing, apparently not knowing of 
any having been sent. 

11—16.] RarsinG OF a DEAD MAN AT 
Naty. Peeuliar to Luke. NAIN occurs 
no where else in the Bible. It was a town 
of Galilee not far from Capernaum, a few 
miles to the south of Mount Tabor, ‘on 
the northern slope of the rugged and 
barren ridge of Little Hermon,’ “Stanley. 
A poor village has been found in this 
sitnation with ruins of old buildings. See 
Robinson, iii. 226. See Stanley’s descrip- 
tion, Sinai and Palestine, p. 357, edn. 3. 

This is one of the three greatest 
recorded miracles of our Lord: of which 
it has been observed, that He raised one 
(Jairus’s daughter) when jus? dead,—one 
ow the way to burial,—and one (Lazarus) 
who had been buried four days. 

12. being carried out.] The Jews orii- 
narily buried outside the gates of their 
cities. The kings however of the house 
of David were buried in the city of David; 
and it was a denunciation on Jeboiakim 
that he should be buried with the burial 
of an ass, drawn forth and east beyoud 
the gates of Jerusalem. Jer. xxii. 19. “Cne 
entrance alone Nain could have had; that 
which opens on the rongh hill-side in its 
downward slope to the plain. It must 
have been in this steep descent,” &e. 
Stanley, as above. 14.] The bier 
was an open coffin. There was something 
in the manner of ony Lord which cansed 
the bearers to stand still. We need not 
suppose any miraculous influence over 
them. All three raisings from the 


lt And he came 
and they that bare him stood still. 
man, I say unto thee, Avise. 
sat up, and began to speak. 

16> And there came 
¢That a great prophet is risen \ 


and touched the bie! 
And he said, Your 
154 And he that was dei 

And he delivered him to F ’ 

a fear on all: and thi! 


M render, bemg carried. | 


eo 


dead are wrought with words of power) 
‘ Damsel, arise,’—‘ Young man, arise, | 
‘Lazarus, come forth.’ Trench quotes | ° 
eloquent passage from Massillon’s 7° 
mons (Miracles, p. 211),—‘ Elie ressy 
cite des morts, Hose vrais mais il ,s 
obligé de se coucher plusieurs fois sur » 
corps de enfant qu’il ressuscite: il sant 
il se rétrécit, il s’agite: on voit bien qu: 
invoque une puissance étrangére ; ql 
rappelle de Yempire de la mort une a 
qui n’est pas soumnise 4 sa voix: et HY 
n’est pas Iuieméme le maitre de Ja mi , 
et de la vie. Jésus-Christ ressuscite | 
morts comme il fait les actions les p 
conmrmnes: il parle en maitre a ec 
qui dorment dun sommeil éternel: 
Yon sent bien qui] est Je Dieu des til 
comme des vivans,—jamais plus tranqug 
que lorsqw il opére les plus g grandes chos! 
15. he delivered bim to his moth 
Doubtless there was a deeper reason tl 
the mere consoling of the w idow, (of why 
there were many in Israel now as befoy- 
time,) that influenced our Lord to : 
this miracle. Olshausen remarks, “A refy 
ence in this miracle to the raised m) 
himself is by no means excluded. M, 
as a conscious being, can never be a wt 
means to an end, which would here 
the case, if we suppose the consolation 
the mother to have been the only obj? e 
for which the young man was raise | 
He goes on to say that the hidden int) 
was “prabably the spiritual awakening! *: 
the youth ; whieh would impart a dee’ 
meaning to delivered him to his motly 
and make her joy to be a true and abid; 


27. SD als. 


pene us; and, “That God hath visited his people, debits. 


sAnd this rumour of nm went forth throuchout all 
idea, and throughout all the region round about, 
And the disciples of John shewed him of all these 
“a 1 And John ealling unto him two of Ins disciples 
ht them to a Jesus, saving, Art thou he that should 
me, or look we for another? 79 When the men were 
e unto him, they said, John ° Bupfisé hath sent us unto 
pe, saying, Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
bother? 2! And in that [°° sve} hour he eured many of 
htheir| infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits; and 
yto many that were blind he gave sight. * Then PP Sesis 
swerine said unto them, Go your way, and tell John 
at things ye have seen and heard; * how that the blind 
, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
te dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached. 
And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me. 
And when the messengers of John were departed, he 
an to speak unto the 4 peop/e concermng John, What 
t ye out into the wilderness for to "see? A reed 
ken with the wind ? 2 But what went ye out for to see ? 
man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they which are 
geously apparelled, and live delicately, are in kings’ 
rts. *6 But what went ye ont for to see? A prophet ? 

I savy unto you, and much more than a prophet. 















Chis is he, of whom it is written, § Behold, I send my 


as 


read, the Lord. 9 render, the Baptist. oo 
omit: not expressed in the oviginal, PP read, he. 


Prender, @aZe UPON, (The word in vv. 25, 26 is differeut.) 


“het | For they had ouly been the — bable reason of the enquiry. 


e Jsa. xxxv. 4. 


f ch. iv. 1s. 


eg Maz. ii’. 


omit. 


render, multitudes, as in Malt, xi. 7, where the word is the same, 


-16.] fear, the natural result of “the works of Christ” in Matthew. 
essing a direct exhibition of divine the common parts, see notes on Matthew, 
br: compare ch. v. 8. a great where I have disenssed at length the pro- 


1, 


On 


21.) This 


itesé of prophets who had before raised — fact follows by inference from Matthew, 
idead,— Elijah and Elisha; and the — ver. 4: for they could not tell John “ what 
phet who was to come was doubtless they saw,” wniless our Lord were enploved 
eir minds. in works of healing at the time. 
—35.|] MrssaGE OF ENQUIRY From that St. Luke, himself a physician, distin- 

Baptist: oUR Lorp’s ANSWER, guishes between the diseased and the pos- 

DISCOURSE TO TRE MULTITUDES — sessed, 22 t.] Nearly verbatim as Mat- 


Observe 


tEON. Matt. xi. 2—19. The incident thew. The expression the dead are raised 


pending out of the Twelve in ch. x.;— 9 one such imiracle had taken 


5 


place: 


‘MM: holds a ditterent place, coming after docs not necessarily imply that more than 
the 

either there nor here is + marked by plural is generic, signifying that some of 
a note of time. j allthese the class fell under that which is predi- 


'3 here may extend very w Ae. : somay cated of them. 24—28 | See Matthew. 
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h Matt. iii. A, 
ch. iii. 12, 


i Acts xx. 27. 


k Matt, iii. 4. 
Mark i. 6. 
eh. i. 15. 


S omit. 


ST. LUKE. VII 


messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way 


before thee. 78 [8 Fur] I say unto you, Among those tha 


are born of woman there is not a greater [* prophet] thar 
John [% the Luptist] : but he that is least in the kingdom o 
God is greater than he. *? And all the people that hear 


him, and the publicans, justified God, ® being baptized witl 
the baptism of John. °° But the Pharisees and lawyer. 


rejected ‘the counsel of God ¥ agaznst themselves, bein, | 
not baptized of him. 3°! [W dnd the Lord said,| Where 


unto then shall I liken the men of this generation? an 
to what are they like? °? They are like unto childre; 


sitting in the marketplace, and calling one to another, an: , 


saying, We [*/are] piped unto you, and ye Yhave ne 
danced ; we [*Aave| mourned to you, and ye 2 have ne 


wept. 3 For * John the Baptist came neither eatin; 


bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devi 
34 The Son of man is come eating and drinking; and y 
say, Behold a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a frien 
of publicans and sinners! 2° But wisdom is justified of a, 
her children, 


© omitled by many ancient authorities: but perhaps because it is not in the parall 


place in Matt, xi. 11. ( 
YW omit. V render, towards. { 
W omit, with nearly all the authorities. = omit, , 
Y render, did not dance. Z reader, did not weep. ; « 


& render, IS COME. 


29, 30.] It has been imagined that times by Grotius, Schleiermacher, Ewal * 


these words are a continuation of our and Hug: and recently by Bleek. B, 
Lord’s discourse, but surely they would the only particular common to the tr 
thus be most unnatural. They are evi- (unless indeed we account the aame of t 


dently a parenthetical insertion of the osé to be such, which is hardly wor, ° 


Evangelist, expressive not of what had recounting), is the anointing itself; al 
taken place during John’s baptism, but of even that is not strictly the same. T. 
the present effect. of our Lord’s discourse character of the woman,—the descripti, 
on the then assembled multitude. Their of the host,—the sayings uttered,—t, 
whole diction aud form is historical, not  time,—all ave different. And if the pl 
belonging to discourse. See likewise a bability of this occurring twice is to, 
grannnatical objection to this rendering questioned, we m ay fairly say, that | 
in my Greek Test. 31—35.] See on action of this kind, which had been on 
Matthew, vv. 16—19. commended by our Lord, was very like 
86—50.] AnoInTING OF JESUS’ FEET fo have been repeated, and especially , 
BY A PENITENT WOMAN. Peculiar to such a time as ‘six days before the le 
Luke. It is hardly possible to imagine Passover,’ and by one anointing Him { 
that this history can relate to the same His burial. I may add, that the 
incident as that detailed Matt. xxvi. 6; is not the least reason for supposing t 
Mark xiv.3; John xii. 3: although such woman in this incident to have been Me 
an opinion has been entertained from the Magdalene. The introduction of her a, 
earliest times. Origen mentions and con- new person so soon atter (ch. viii. 2), & 


troverts it. 


It has been held in modern what is there stated of her, make the noti 
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} 36 And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would 


feat with him. 
‘and sat down to meat. 


And he went into 
87 And, behold, a woman 77 fhe 


the Pharisee’s house 
a 


ty, which was a sinner, when she knew that ¢/esvs sat at 


imeat in is Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster 
Sand stood at his feet behind him 
ind ae to wash his feet with 4 ears, 


ointment, 


box of 
weeping, 


and did) wipe 


them with the hairs of her head, and @kissed his feet, and 


lnointed ¢/em with the 


ointment. 


39 Now when the 


Pharisee whieh had bidden him saw it, he spake within 


himself, 


saying, 'This man, if he were a prophet, would ten. xv.2. 
Py no) 3 3 


xave known who and what manner of woman this is that 


foucheth him: for she 


, 
> 


the city, a sinner: see note. 
© render, he. 
® literally, eagerly kissed : see on 
kceedingly improbable. 36.] The 
‘act time and place are indeterminate— 
he occasion of St. Luke’s inserting the 
istory here may have been the friend of 
Ablicans and sinners in ver. 34. Wieseler 
yaces it af Nain, which certainly is the 
st cify that has been named: but it is 
ore natural to suppose in the city to refer 
aly to the house before—the city where 
e house was. Meyer thinks that the 
finite article points out Capernaum. The 
sition of the words in the city in the 
pended text requires a different rendering 
om ‘a woman in the eity which was a 
ner.’ We must either render, ‘whieh 
As a sinner in the city,’ i.e. known as 
vch in the place by public repute,—carry- 
zona sinful oceupation in the place,— 
_ (2) regard which was in the city as 
-renthetic, ‘a woman which was in the 
y, a sinner. The latter seems prefer- 
‘le. 37.] a sinner, in the sense usually 
‘derstood—a prostitute: but, by the 
‘itext, penitent. was is not how- 
fr to be rendered as if it were “had 
tn.’ She was, even up to this time (see 
**. 39), a prostitute—and this was the 
it manifestation of her penitence. “What 
*nder that such should fly to Christ, seeing 
tit they had also come to the baptism of 
fon ?”? *} Matt. xxi. 32 (Grotius). It is pos- 
fle, that the woman may have just heard 
t: elosing words of the discourse concern- 
ii. John, Matt. xi. 283—80; but I would 
4 press this, on aceount of the obvious 
Yat of sequence in this part of our Gospel. 
“e behaviour of the woman certainly 
Vou, 1: 


Is a sinner, 


40 And Jesus answer- 


b read and render, Which was a sinner in the city; 07, which was in 


d render, the tears. 
Matt. xxvi. 49. 


implies that she had heard our Lord, and 
been awakened by His teaching. 
an alabaster box: for the word, Xc., see 
on Matt. xxvi. 7. Our Lord would, 
after the ordinary custom of persons at 
table, be recHning on a couch, on the left 
side, turned towards the table, and His 
feet would be behind Him. She seems to 
have embraced His feet (see Matt. xxviii. 
9), as it was also the Jews’ custom to do 
by way of honour and affeetion to their 
Rabbis (see Wetstein on this passage), and 
kissed them, and in doing so to have shed 
abundant tears, which, falling on them, 
she wiped off with her hair. From the 
form of expression in the original (see in 
my Greek Test.), it does not appear that 
this latter was an évfentional part of her 
honouring our Lord. It was the tears, 
implied in the word weeping,—the tears 
which she shed,—not ‘her tears,’ which 
would be otherwise expressed. The oizt- 
ment here has a peculiar interest, as being 
the offering by a penitent of that which 
had been an aceessory in her unhallowed 
work of sin. 39.] The Pharisce assumes 
that our Lord did not know who, or of 
what sort, this woman was, and thence 
doubts His being a prophet (see ver. 16) ; 
—the possibility of His Anowing this and 
permitting it, never so much as occurs to 
him. It was the fouching by an unclean 
person, which constituted the defilement, 
This is all that the Pharisee fixes on: his 
offence is merely technical and ceremonial. 
40.) answering—perhaps to the 
disgust manifested in the Pharisee’s coun- 
Z 
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ing said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 


thee. And he saith, 


Master, 
certain creditor which had two debtors : 
hundred fpence, and the other fifty. 


41 There was a 
the one owed five 


say on. 


8 had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. [2 Tedd | 
me| therefore, which of them will love him most? 43 Simon. - 


f render, denarii. 
b not in many ancient authorities. 
therefore, &c. 


tenance; for that must have been the 
ground on which the narrative relates ver. 
39. We must not however forget that 
in similar cases “Jesus knowing their 
thoughts”? is inserted (Matt. ix. 4), and 
doubtless might also have been here. 

There is an znner personal appeal in the 
words addressing the Pharisee. The calling 
by name—the especial I have somewhat to 
say unto thee refer to the inner thoughts 
of the heart, and at once bring the answer 
Master, say on, so different from “ This 
man, if he were a prophet.” 41.] We 
must remember that our Lord is here 
setting forth the matter primarily with 
reference to Simon’s subjective view of 
himself, and therefore not strictly as re- 
gards the actual comparative sinfulness 
of these two before God. Though how- 
ever not to be pressed, the case may have 
been so: and, I am inclined to think, was 
so. The clear light of truth in which 
every word of His was spoken, will hardly 
allow us to suppose that such an admission 
would have been made to the Pharisee, if 
it had not really been so in fact. But see 
more below. two debtors] The 
debtors are the prominent persons in the 
parable—the creditor is necessary indeed 
to it, but is 7 the background. And this 
remark is important—for on bearing it 
carefully in mind the right understanding 
of the parable depends. The Lord speaks 
Jrom the position of the debtors, and ap- 
plies to their case the considerations of 
ordinary gratitude and justice. And in 
doing so it is to be noticed, that He makes 
an assumption for the purpose of the para- 
ble :—that sin is proportionate to the sense 
of sin, just as a debt is felé to the amount 
of the debt. The disorganization of our 
moral nature, the deadly sedative effect of 
sin in lulling the conscience, which renders 
the greatest sinner the least ready for peni- 
tence, does not here come into considera- 
tion; the examples being two persons, both 
aware of their debt. This assumption it- 
self is absolutely necessary for the para- 
ble: for if forgiveness is to awaken love in 
proportion to the magnitude of that which 


& render, could not. , 
If omitted, render, Which of them: 


is forgiven, siz in such a connexion must 
be the subjective debt which is felt to: 
exist, not the objective one, the magnitude | 
of which we never can know, but God only: 
see on ver. 47 below. five hundred | 
. fifty—a very different ratio from 
the ‘ten thousand talents and the hundred 
pence (denarii) in Matt. xviii. 21—36,, 
because there it is intended to shew us. 
how insignificant our sins towards one 


42 And when they | 


t 


another are in comparison with the offence’ fi 


of us all before God. 42. when they _ 


could not pay, he frankly forgave them , 


both] What depth of meaning there is in 


these words, if we reflect WHO said them,, 


and by what means this forgiveness was to, 
be wrought! Observe that the could not, 
pay is pregnant with more than at first’ ° 
appears :— how is this incapacity discovers 
to the creditor in the parable? how, but, _ 
by themselves? Here then is the sense 


and confession of sin; not a bare objective», 


fact, followed by a decree of forgiveness: 


but the incapacity is an avowed one, the, . 


forgiveness is a personal one,—them both, 

which of them will love him most?} 
The difficulty usually found in this ques: 
tion and its answer is not wholly removed, 
by the subjective nature of the parable. 
For the sense of sin, if wholesome an, 
rational, must bear a proportion, as indeed 
in this case it did, to the actual sins com, 
mitted : 
false conclusion, ‘The more sin, the mor 


and then we seem to come to th ~ 


love: let wus then sin, that we may love } 


the more.’ 
to be removed by more accurately con. 
sidering what the love is which is he 
spoken of. It is an unquestionable fact. w 
that the deepest penitents are, in one kine 
of love for Him who has forgiven them, \* 
the most devoted ;—in that, namely, whicl © 
consists in personal sacrifice, and proofs 0 
earnest attachment to the blessed Saviow, 


And I believe this difficulty i if ‘ 


i 


o> 


fe 


Tk 


“ZY 
‘ 


and His cause on earth. But it is no les 2 


an unquestionable fact, that this love i 
not the highest form of the spiritual life. 
that such persons are, by their very cours. 
of sin, incapacitated from entering int: 
the length, breadth, and height, and bein 


' Me precious). 
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answered and said, [ suppose that he to whom he forgave 


nost. 


And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 


4 And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, 


Seest thou this woman ? 


I entered into thine house, thou 
ravest me no water for my feet : 


but she [1 4a/h] washed 


ny feet with tears, and wiped ‘hem with J the hairs of her 


ead, 


4 Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since 


he time I came in hath not ceased ¥ to kiss my feet. 
3m™My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but ! (Azs me. xxiii». 


roman hath anointed my feet with ointment. 


47 8 Where- a1 Tim. iu. 


pre I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 


i omit, 
K Titerally, eagerly to kiss. 


Ned with all the fulness of Christ; that 
eir views are generally narrow, their 
ms one-sided :—that though love be the 
eatest of the Christian graces, there are 
trious kinds of it; and though the love 
the reclaimed profligate may be and is 

tense of its kind, (and how touching 
id beautiful its manifestations are, as 
re!) yet that kind is not so high nor 
mplete as the sacrifice of the whole 
je,—the bud, blossom, and fruit,—to His 
vice to whom we were in baptisin dedi- 
ted. For even on the ground of the 
rable itself, in that life there is a con- 
‘ually freshened sense of the need, and 
2 assurance, of pardon, ever awaking 
‘voted and earnest love. In the I 
ippose of Simon, we have, understood, 
‘hat is, if they feel as they ought.” 
44—46.] It would not appear 

fit Simon had been deficient in the 
tlinary courtesies paid by a host to 
} guests—for these, though marks of 
hhour sometimes paid, were not (even the 
Vshing of the feet, except when coming 
fm a journey) ‘zvariably paid to guests: 
“ut that he had taken no particular 
Z.ns to shew affection or reverence for his 
(est. Respecting water for the feet, see 
(i. xviii. 4; Judg. xix. 21. Observe the 
€trasts here :— water, tears,—the blood 
Othe heart, as Augustine calls them :— 
tu gavest me no kiss (on the face),— 
terly kissing my feet:—with oil my 
hd,—my feet with ointment (which was 
45. since the time I 





/ @.e in] These words will explain one 


i 


@eulty in the circumstances of the 
& nting: how such a woman came into 
tl guest-chamber of such a Pharisee. 

/ appears by them to have entered 


i si eltaneously with our Lord and His 


diiples, Nor do vy. 36, 37 at all pre- 


J read, her hairs, 
1 pender, She anointed. 


clude this idea :—the words of the original 
in ver. 37 may mean, ‘having knowledge 
that He was going to dine,’ &c. If she 
came in His train, the Pharisee would not 
exclude her, as He was accustomed to 
gather such to hear Him: it was the 
touching at which he wondered. 

47.| This verse has been found very diffi- 
cult to fit into the lesson conveyed by the 
Parable. But I think there need be little 
difficulty, if we regard it thus. Simon 
had been offended at the uncleanness of 
the woman who touched our Lord. He, 
having given the Pharisee the instruction 
contained in the parable, and having 
drawn the contrast between the woman’s 
conduct and his, now assures him, ‘ Where- 
fore, seeing this is so, I say unto thee, she 
is no longer unclean—her many sins are 
forgiven: for (thou seest that) she loved 
much: her conduct towards Me shews 
that love, which is a token that her sins 
are forgiven.’ Thus the clauses are not 
connected by the causative particle, ‘be- 
cause she loved much;’ but, as rightly 
rendered in A. V., for she loved much: 
‘for she has shewn that love, of which 
thou mayest conclude, from what thou hast 
heard, that it is the effect of a sense of 
JSorgiveness. Thus Bengel says, “The re- 
mission of sins, not imagined by Simon, is 
proved by its fruit, ver. 42, which latter 
is evident and meets the eye, whereas 
the other is hidden from us:”—and 
Calovius, “Christ was using that kind of 
proof which is called @ posteriori.” But 
there is a deeper consideration in this 
solution, which the words of the Lord in 
ver. 48 bring before us. The sense of for- 
givencss of s?z is not altogether correspon- 
dent to the sense of forgiveness of a debt. 
The latter must be altogether past, and a 
fact to be looked back on, to awaken 


Z 2 


forgiven; for she loved much: but to whom little is 


340 ST. LUKE. 
forgiven, the same loveth little. 
Matt.ix.2. 0 r 1 . 2OPT 1, 
oMattis.2 Thy sins are forgiven. 
p Matt. ix. 3. 
Mark ii. 7. 


that forgiveth sins also? 


q Matt. ix. 22. 
Mark v. 34; 
x. 52, ch. 
viii. 48; 
xviii. 42. 


a Matt. xxvii. 
55, 56. 


b Mark xvi. 9. 


4'Thy faith hath saved thee; go ™in peace. 

VIII. 1 And it came to pass afterward, that he ™™ sent 
throughout every city and village, preaching and shewing! 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God: and the twelve | 
[" were] with him, ® and * certain women, which had been! - 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary called Magda-: 
lene, out of whom ° went seven devils, 3? and Joanna the 


VII. 48--50. 


48 And he said unto her, 


49 And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within themselves, ? Who is this: 


50 And he said to the woman, 


wife of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many 
others, which ministered unto PAzmz of their substance.’ ° 
4 And when much people were 4 gathered together, and“ 
were T come to him out of every city, he spake by a parable: " 


™ Jiterally, to peace. 
® render, had come. 
qd reader, gathering. 


gratitude: the former, by no means so. 
The expectation, the desire, and hope of 
forgivencss, the faith of ver. 50, awoke 
this love; just as in our Christian life, the 
love daily awakened by a sense of forgive- 
ness, yet is gathered under and summed 
up in a general faith and expectation, that 
‘in that day’ all will be found to have 
been forgiven. The remission (forgive- 
ness) of sins, into which we have been 
baptized, and in which we live, yet waits 
for that great “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee” which He will then pronounce. 
she loved much—viz. in the acts 
related in vv. 44—46. Remark that 
the assertion regarding Simon is not “few 
sins are forgiven,’ but “dittle is for- 
given ;” stamping the subjective character 
of the part relating to him:—he felt, 
or cared about, but little forgiveness, and 
his little love shewed this to be so. 
49.] This appears to have been said, 
not in a hostile, but a reverential spirit. 
Perhaps the also alludes to the miracles 
wrought in the presence of John’s mes- 
sengers. 50.—See on ver. 47. The 
woman’s faith embraced as her own, and 
awoke her deepest love on account of, 
that forgiveness, which the Lord now 
first formally pronounced. in (lite- 
rally into) peace: see 1 Sam. i. 17; not 
only ‘in peace.’ but implying the state of 
mind ¢o which she might now look forward. 
Cuap. VIII. 1—3.] Jesus MAKES a 
CIRCUIT, TEACHING AND HEALING, WITH 


MM reader, journeyed. 


D omit, | 
P read, them. 


Y render, coming. Lr 


HIgs TWELVE DISCIPLES, AND MINISTER-| 4 
A gene-. | 


ING WOMEN. Peculiar to Luke. 


ral notice of our Lord’s travelling and ~ 


teaching in Galilee, and of the women, 


introduced again in ch. xxiii. 55; xxiv. 10, 
who ministered to Him. 2.] seven 
devils: see ver. 30. 


3.] Prof. Blunt, | 


has observed in his Coincidences, that we, 


find a reason here why Herod should say 
to his serrants (Matt. xiv. 2), ‘This is 


+ 


John the Baptist,’ &e., viz.—because his .. 
steward’s wife was a disciple of Jesus, and - 


so there would be frequent mention ol 
Him among the servants in Herod’s court 
This is Herod Antipas. Joanne 

is mentioned again ch. xxiv. 10, and agair 
in company with Mary Magdalene anc 
others. Susanna is not again mentioned 
ministered, providing food, an¢ 

giving other necessary attentions. ¥ 
unto them, viz. the Lord and His Apostles 
4—15.] ParaBLE OF THE SOWER 
Matt. xiii. 1—8, 18—23. Mark iv. 1—20 
For the parable and its explanation, sei 
notes on Matthew, where I have also noticet 
the varieties of expression here and in Mark 


& Fs 


On the relation of the three accounts t “4: 


one another, see notes on Mark. Ou! 
Lord had retired to Capernaum,—ané 
thither this multitude were flocking toge 
ther to Him. 4.] The present participl 
gathering, is overlooked by the A. V.: as! 
also coming to him; literally coming u 
one after another. It was the desire of thos 
who had been impressed by His discourse 


VII. 1—16. ST. LUKE. 


5 A sower went out to sow his seed : 
some fell by the way side; and it was trodden down, and 
the fowls of the air devoured it. 
rock ; and as svon as it was sprung up, it withered away, 
beeause it lacked 7 And fell among 
tfhorus ; and the thorns sprang up with it, and choked it. 
3 And other fell on "good ground, 
dare fruit an hundredfold. And ¥ when he had said these 
‘hinges, he eried, Ile that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
And his disciples asked him, saying, W iat might this 
sarable be? 10 And he said, Unto you it is given to 
snow the mysteries of the kingdom of God: but to 
¥ others in parables; *that seeing they ¥ migAt not see, and 
aearine they ¥ wight not understand. 1! Now the parable 
g this: The seed is the word of God. 1 Those by the 
vay side are they that hear; then cometh the devil, and 
aketh away the word out of their hearts, lest they should 
elieve and be saved. 1 They on the rock are they, 
hich, when they Year, receive the word with joy; and 
hese have no root, which 7for a while believe, and in 
ime of temptation fall away. 4 And that which fell 
mong thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go 
orth, and are choked with cares and niches and pleasures 
{this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 1 But that 
a the good ground are they, which in an honest and good 
eart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth 


and as he sowed, 
6 And some fell upon &@ 
moisture. 


some 


and sprang up, and 


StL 


c Isa. vi. 9. 


uit 4 with patience. 


8 render, the. 

YU render, the good ground. 
the rest. 

Y render, have heard, 

® reader, 1M. 


W render, 


d miracles to be further taught, that 
ought them together to Him now. He 
dke this parable sitting in a boat, and 
2 multitude on the shore. 14. ] 
is life belongs to all three substantives. 
\ 15.| It has been said, on Matthew, 
\. 23, that all receptivity of the seed is 
$m God—and all men have receptivity 
‘ough to make it matter of condemnation 
‘them that they receive it not in earnest, 
(1 bring not forth fruit. But there is in 
t's very receptivity a wide differenee be- 
teen men; some being false-hearted, 
ling the truth, deeeiving themselves,— 
Cers being earnest and ” simple- -minded, 


164 No man, when he hath lighted 


d Matt. v. 16. 
Mark iv. 21, 
ch. xi. 33, 


t render, the thorns. 

V render, M Saying. 

% render, May. 

2 see note on Matt, xiii, 20. 


willing to be taught, and humble enough 
to receive with meekness the engrafted 
word. It is of these that our Lord here 
speaks; of this kiud was Nathanael, the 
Israelite indeed in whom was uo guile, 
John i. 48: see also John xviii. 37, “ Every 
one that is of the truth, heareth My voice,” 
and Trench on the Parables, in loc. 
in patience — consistently, through the 
course of a life spent in duties, and amidst 
discouragements—‘“‘ he that endureth unto 
the end, the same shall be saved,” Matt. 
xxiv. 13. 

16—18.] Mark iv. 21—25, where see 
notes, The sayings occur in several parts 


342 ST, LUKE. VII. 
a candle, covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it under a 
bed; but setteth it on a candlestick, that they which enter 

eMatt.x.20. in may see the light. 17 ° For nothing is secret, that shall | 


not be made manifest; neither any thing hid, that shall 
not be known and come Padroad. 18 Take heed therefore 
how ye hear: ‘for whosoever hath, to him shall be given; 
and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have. 

19 Then came to him his mother and his brethren, and 
could not come at him for ¢¢he press. *9 And it was told 
him [4by certain which said], Thy mother and thy! « 
brethren stand without, desiring to see thee. *! And he‘: 
answered and said unto them, My mother and my’ % 
brethren are these which hear the word of God, and |! 
do it. if 

22 Now it came to pass on a certain day, that he went.» 
into a ship with his disciples: and he said unto them, Let: « 
us go over unto the other side of the lake. And they. « 
launched forth. 23 But as they sailed he fell asleep: and , 
there came down a storm of wind on the lake; and they | 
were f fil/ed with water, and were in jeopardy. 2+ And 
they came to him, and awoke him, saying, Master, master, 
we perish. Then he arose, and rebuked the wind and the 
> render, to light. © render, the multitude. 

d omitted by many ancient authorities. ® literally, one of the days. 


f Matt. xiii.12: 
xxv. 29. ch. 
xix. 26, 


f render, filling. 


of Matthew (v. 15; x. 26; xiii, 12), but 
in other connexions. Euthym. remarks 
well, “It is likely that Christ spoke such 
sayings as these at different times.” On 
the meaning of the separate sayings, see 
notes on the passages in Matthew. Ob- 
serve that ver. 18, how ye hear is “ what 
ye hear” in Mark, and seemeth to have 
is “hath” in Mark. 

19—21.] THE MOTHER AND BRETHREN 
OF JESUS SEEK TO SEE Him. Matt. xii. 
46—50. Mark iii. 31—35. The incident is 
introduced here without any precise note 
of sequence; not so in St. Matthew, who 
says, after the discourse in ch. xii., “ whle 
he was yet speaking to the multitudes” 
fe Takes and St. Mark “ There came then” 
Sane eRe having before stated, ver. 21, that 
His relations went out to lay hold of Him, 
—for they said, “He is beside Himself.” 
We must conclude therefore that they have 
it ix the exact place, and that St. Luke 
only inserts it among the events of this 
series of discourses, as indeed it was, but 


without fixing its place. His account i « 


abridged, and without marks of an eye: 
witness, which the others have. 


ie 


22—25.] JESUS, CROSSING THE LAKE) i 


STILLS THE STORM. Matt. vill. 18, 23-1 
27. Mark iv. 35—41. The chronology o! 
this occurrence would be wholly uncertain! 
were it not for the precision of St. Mark 


who has introduced it by “the same day « 


when the even was come,’ i. e. on the sam 
day in which the preceding parables wer 
delivered. Wow it has come to be mis 


= baend fe: f 


placed in Matthew, must ever be matte ’ 


of obscurity. 


The fact that it ts so, ism! Ay 


less unquestionable, than the proof thati |; 


furnishes of the independence of the tw 
other Evangelists. 22. on one of th’ 
days] This serves to shew that St. Luk 
had no data by which he could fix th 
following events. If he had 
Gospel of St. Mark, could this have been so! 

23.] came down—from the sky,—¢ 


seen th 4 


perhaps from the mountain valleys around » 


see Matt. vii. 27, and note on Acts xxvi 


17—30. sl. LUKE, 
raging of the water: and they ceased, and there was a 
calm. °° And he said unto them, Where is your faith ? 
And they being afraid wondered, saying one to another, 
What manner of man is this, &/or he commandeth even 
she winds and water, and they obey him ? 

6 And they B arrived at the country of the t Gadarenes, 
which is over against Galilee. 7 And when he went forth 
0 land, there met him ¥ out of the city a certain man, 
which had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither 
‘bode in any house, but in the tombs. *3 When he saw 
Jesus, he cried out, and fell down before him, and with a 
oud voice said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
son of God most high? I beseech thee, torment me not. 
2 For he | had commanded the unclean spirit to come out 
f the man. For oftentimes it had caught him: and he 
vas kept ™ ound with chains and [27x] fetters; and ° he 
wake the bands, and was driven of Pthe devil into the 
vilderness. 30 And Jesus asked him saying, What is thy 


345 


‘8 render, that. 
| 1 +ead here, Gerasenes. 

11 render, was commanding. 
) 2 omit. 


h jiterally, sailed down to. 


K render, a certain man out of the city. 


™ yender, bound, guarded with... 


© render, breaking the bands, he was driven. 


| Pp ie. not “the Devil,” personal: but the demon which possessed him. 


kL. 24.| See notes on Matthew. 
i.] In Matthew this reproof comes before 
ie stilling of the storm. But our account, 
id that in Mark, are here evidently 
act. 
/26—39.] HEALING OF A DEMONIAC IN 
IE LAND OF THE GERASENES. Matt. 
i. 28—34. Mark v. 1—20, in both of 
nich places see notes. 26.] over 
sainst Galilee, a more precise description 
jan “the other side,” Matthew, or “the 
jker side of the sea,” Mark. 27.] 
\t of the city belongs not to met him 
jin A. V., but to a certain man—a 
ttain man of the city. The man did 
t come from the city, but from the 
mbs. I put to any reader the ques- 
mm, whether it were possible for either 
. Mark or St. Luke to have drawn up 
eir account from Matthew, or with Mat- 
ew before them, seeing that he mentions 
(0 possessed throughout ? Would no no- 
e be taken of this? Then indeed would 
» Evangelists be but poor witnesses to the 
‘Ath, if they could consciously allow such 
iliscrepancy to go forth. Of the discre- 
Jacy itself, no solution has been proposed 
‘ich can satisfy any really critical mind. 


That one should have been prominent, and 
the spokesman, is of course possible, but 
such a hypothesis does not help us one 
whit. Where two healings take place, 
narrators do not commonly, being fully 
aware of this, relate in the singular: and 
this is the phenomenon to be accounted 
for, It is at least reasonable to assign 
aceuracy in such a case to the more 
detailed and chronologically inserted ac- 
counts of St. Mark and St. Luke. ware 
no clothes is to be taken literally. The 
propensity to go entirely naked is a well- 
known symptom in certain kinds of raving 
madness: see Trench, Miracles, p. 167, 
note f. 29.] he was commanding, 
imperfect tense: in the midst of this 
ordering, and as a consequence of it, the 
possessed man cried out, as in last verse. 

brake the bands] The unnatural 
inerease of muscular strength is also ob- 
served in cases of raving madness (as 
indeed also in those of any strong con- 
centration of the will); see Trench as 
above. 30.] Lightfoot (on Mark v. 9) 
quotes instances of the use of legion 
(made into a Hebrew word) for a great 
number, in the Rabbinical writings, The 


344 


g Rev. sx. 3. 


h Acts xvi. 39, 


ST. LUKE. VIL. 


name? And he said, Legion: because many devils were 
entered into him. 3! And they besought him that hei 
would not command them to go out into the 4 deep. 3? And: 
there was there an herd of many swine feeding on the moun- 
tain: and they besought him that he would suffer them to 
enter into them. And he suffered them. % Then went the 
devils out of the man, and entered into the swine: 
herd ran violently down "a steep place into the lake, and' 


were choked. 3! When they that fed them saw what was 


and the! 


KH ¥ 


done, they fled, [7 axd wenf] and told it in the city and in) ~ 


the country. °5 Then they went out to see what was done ;' 
and came to Jesus, and found the man, out of whom the 
devils were departed, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
and in his right mind: and they were afraid. 
also which saw it told them by what means he that was’ 
possessed of the devils was_ healed. 
multitude of the country tof the Gadarenes round about: 
hbesought him to depart from them; for they were taken, 


with great fear: and he went up into the ship, and! ' 


returned back again. 8 Now the man out of whom the; 
devils were departed besought him that he might be with) 


him: but t Jesus sent him away, saying, °° Recah to thine — 


36 They; 


37 § Then the whole, , 


own house, and shew how great things ‘Ged hath done unto’ x 


thee. 


whole city how great things Jesus had done unto Shine 
40 And it came to pass, that, when Jesus was returned, li 


4 literally, the abyss. 
TT omit. 


t read and render, round about the Gerasenes. 


fact of many demons having entered into 
this wretched man, sets before us terribly 
the utter break up of his personal and 
rational being. The words will not bear 
any figurative rendering, but must be 
taken literally (see ver. 2 of this chap., 
and ch. xi. 24 ff); viz. that in the same 
sense in which other poor creatures were 
possessed by one evil spirit (see note on 
Matthew), this man, and Mary Magda- 
lene, were possessed by many. 31. the 
abyss] This word is sometimes used for 
Hadés in general (Rom. x. 7), but more 
usually in Scripture for the abode of 
damned spirits: see reff. This last is cer- 
tainly meant here—for the request is co- 
ordinate with the fear of torment ex- 
pressed above (see note on ch. xvi. 28). 


And he went his way, and publicned throughout the, 


R) 


( 


T render, the precipice. ee 


8 render, And. 
tt read, he. 


But, as Dr. Wordsworth remarks, we mus'| 
distinguish between the abyss, the inter 
mediate place of torment, and the lake 0 


a FS 


fire, into which the devil will be cast by 


Christ at the end: see Rev. xx. 3, 10. 

35.| they went out, viz. the people in the 
town and country ; “the whole city”? Mat’ 
thew; here understood in ver. 34. 


at the feet of Jesus] This particularity «. 


denotes an eye-witness. The phrases com’ 
mon to Mark and Luke, e. g. clothed, ane 


in his right mind, and they that saw it » 
denote a common origin of the two narra! » 
tives, which have however become con » 


siderably deflected, as comparison wil 
shew. 38, 39.] See notes on Mark. i » 
40—56.] Rarsinc or Jaipus’l 


DAUGHTER, AND HEALING OF A WOMAI! 


f= 


= 


1—45. SL. LUKE. 

re people [8 gladly] reeeived him: for they were all 
aiting for him. #! And, behold, there eame a man 
amed Jairus, and he was a ruler of the synagogue : and 
» fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besoueht him that he 
mild come imto his house: for he had one only 
gughter, about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying. 
ut as he went the people thronged him. + And a 
man having an issue of blood twelve years, whieh had 
yent all her lying upon physicians, neither could be 
jaled of any, *&came behind him, and touched the 
order of us garment: and immediately her issue of 


ot 


lod stanched. 


45 And Jesus said, Who touched me? 


then all denied, Peter and they that were with him 


Vomit: not in the original. 


WH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD. Matt. ix. 1, 
1-26. Mark vy. 21—43. Our aceount 
that one of the three which brings out 
t| most important points, and I have 
trefore selected it for full comment. 
4] received him—i. e. welcomed Him; 
ti‘ gladly”’ of the A. Y. is a correet com- 
nit, but is more than is m the original 
t.. for they were all waiting for 
hi: here we have an eye-witness again. 
/ 41.) a ruler of the synagogue: 
“2e of the rulers of the synagogue,” 
d-k;—in Matthew only “a@ certain 
fir”? 42.| one only daughter, 
Ppaliar to Luke, but perhaps implied in 
tl affectionate diminutive of Mark. 
ls a dying] In Matthew she is repre- 
sed as already dead. He is not aware 
Ohe subsequent message to Jairus, and 
Diates concisely and generally. The 
Civd seems to have followed to see what 
Wld happen at Jairus’s house: see ver. 
5. 43.] St. Mark adds, that she 
@yv nothing better, but rather worse. 
©) 44.) Her inner thoughts are given 
infark, ver. 28. There was doubt- 
féa weakness and error in this woman’s 
Vi‘;—she imagined that healing power 
fited as it were magically out of the 
Ll’s person; and she touched the fringe 
of s garment as the most sacred, as well 
M8jhe most accessible part: see Matt. 
mm. 5: Num. xv. 37—40. But she ob- 
laied what she desired. She sought it, 
theh in error, yet in faith. Aud she 
Obined it, because this faith was known 
@recognized by the Lord. It is most 
tr, objectively, that there did go forth 
@ng power from Him, and from his 
Ajitles (see Mark vi. 56: Luke vi. 19: 
AG vy, 15; xix. 12), but it is also true 


V render, hem, as in Matt. ix, 20. 


that, in ordinary cases, only those were 
receptive of this whose faith embraced the 
truth of its existence, and ability to heal 
them. The error of her view was over- 
borne, and her weakness of apprehension 
of truth covered, by the strength of her 
faith. And this is a most encouraging 
miracle for us to recollect, when we are 
disposed to think despondingly of the ig- 
noranee or superstition of much of the 
Christian world: that He who accepted 
this woman for her faith even in error and 
weakness, may also accept them. 45. | 
We are not to imagine that our Lord was 
ignorant of the woman, or any of the 
circumstances. The question is asked to 
draw out what followed. See, on the 
part of Jesus Himself, an undeniable in- 
stanee of this, in ch. xxiv. 19—and note 
there. The healing took place dy Jlis 
will, and owing to His recognition of her 
faith: see similar questions, Gen. iii. 9, 
and 2 Kings v. 25. Peter and they 
that were with him] A detail contained 
only here, On the latter part of this 
verse many instructive remarks have been 
made in sermons—see Trench, Mir., p. 
192, note (edn. 2)—to the effect that many 
press round Christ, but few touch Him, 
only the faithful. Thus Augustine, “Even 
thus is it now with His body, i. e. His 
Church. She is touched by the faith of 
few, though crowded by the mob of the 
many.” And Chrysostom, “The believer 
on the Saviour toucheth Him, but the un- 
believer througeth and vexeth Him.” It 
is difficult to imagine how the miracle 
should be, as Dr. Wordsworth calls it, “a 
solemn warning to all who crowd on 
Christ :” or how sueh a forbidding to 
come to Him should be reconciled with 


VIII. 46—56 


546 ST. LUKE. 
said, Master, the multitude throng thee and press thee | 
[Wand sayest thou, Who touched me?] 46 And Jesus said : 
Somebody [% Aath] touched me: for I perceive tha 
ich. vi. 19. 


Yivirtue is gone out of me. 


47 And when the woman say : 


that she was. not hid, she came trembling, and fallin; 
down before him, she declared [% wato him] before all th + 
people for what cause she [2 4ad] touched him, and hor 


she was healed immediately. 


48 And he said unto he; s 


Daughter, [# de of good comfort:| thy faith hath mad 

thee whole; go in peace. 49 While he yet spake, ther) : 
cometh one from the ruler of the synagogue [84’s house} x 
saying to him, Thy daughter is dead; trouble not th/» 


W omitted in some of our most ancient MSS.: perhaps inserted from Mark v. 3( 
Y render, power. 


= omit. 


i T 
Z omit. il 


4 omitted by many ancient authorities, It was probably inserted from Matt. ix. 24 2’ 


82 not in original, 


“Come unto Me ali...’ Rather should 
we say, seeing it was one of those that 
thus crowded on Him who obtained grace 
from Him, that it is a blessed encourage- 
ment to us net only to crowd on Him, 
but even to touch Him: so to crowd on 
Him as never to be content till we have 
grasped if it be but His garment for our- 
selves: not to despise or discourage any 
of the least of those who “make familiar 
addresses to Him in (so called) religious 
hymns,” seeing that thus some of them 
may touch Him to the healing of their 
souls. I much fear that if my excellent 
friend had been keeping order among the 
multitude on the way to the house of 
Jairus, this poor woman would never have 
been allowed to get near to Jesus. But I 
hope and trust that he and I shall rejoice 
together one day in His presence amidst a 
greater crowd, whom no man can number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues. 47.| It is not necessary 
(though perhaps probable), from the when 
all denied, ver. 45, that the woman should 
also have denied with them. She may 
have hidden herself among the crowd. 
Our Lord (Mark, ver. 32) looked around to 
see “her that had done this thing,’—a 
wonderful precision of expression, by which 
His absolute knowledge of the whole 
matter is set before us. trembling: 
and more, “knowing what was done to 
her,’ Mark; which is implied here. All 
this is omitted in Matthew; and if we had 
only his account, we should certainly de- 
rive the wrong lesson from the miracle; 
for there we miss altogether the reproof, 
and the shame to which the woman is put; 


and the words of our Lord look like ¢ j. 
encomium on her act itself. Her confe . 
sion before all the people, is very strikir © 
here, as showing us that Christ will ha 4, 
Himself openly confessed, and not on 
secretly sought: that our Christian life’ 
not, as it is sometimes called, merely 4 | 
thing between ourselves and God;’ bat . 
good confession, to be witnessed before a’ 
48.] How lovingly does our a 
re-assure the trembling womau; her fai’ ™ 
saved her—not merely in the act | » 
touching, but as now completed by the @ 
of confession ;—it saved her mediately, © 
the connecting link between herself a a 
Christ: but the “power which wento | 
from Him,” working through that faif +! 
saved her energetically, and as the war '' 
ing cause ;—“by grace, through faith ‘ 
Eph. ii. 8. in peace] See ch. vii. ' 
and note. St. Mark’s addition, “ 
whole of thy plague,” is important, | 
conveying to her an assurance that t 
effect which she felt in her body should ' 
permanent; that the healing, about whi’ 
she might otherwise almost have doubté 
as being surreptitiously obtained, was n¢ 
openly ratified by the Lord’s own wor 
49.} Little marks of accuracy co 
out in each of the two fuller accoun 
Here we have there cometh one, whi 
was doubtless the exact fact :—in Mal 
“there came certain,” — generally € & 
pressed. In Mark again we learn not o! % 
that Jesus heard, but that the messa 
was not reported to Him, but He ov! ‘ 
heard it being said, which is a mint 
detail not given here. Nothing cor 
more satisfactorily mark the independé * 


& 
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jaster. 
ging, Fear not: 
niole. 


SI. URE: 


B47 


50 But when Jesus heard it, he answered him, 
believe only, and she shall be made 
51 And when he came into the house, he suffered 


y man to Pgo in, save Peter, and ¢ James and ¢ John, and 


(2 father and the mother 
ypt, and bewailed her 


rt dead, * but sleepeth. 


of the maiden. 
: but he said, Weep not: 


52 And all 


d she is 


63 And they laughed him to k John xi.11, 
em, knowing that she was dead. 


St And he [4¢ put them 


gj. out, and| took her by the hand, and called, saying, 


arise. 


hid, ! 


55 And her spirit came again, and she arose 16h. vias. 


hn xi. 43, 


saightway: and he commanded to give her & meat. 


sAnd her parents were astonished: 
tm that they should tell no man what was done. 


ae he ™ charg ced ™ ete viii. 


ix, 80. 
eee 5. 


IX. 1 Then he called ¢¢ Ais fwelve disciples together, and 


eve them power and authority over all devils 
2 And *he sent them to preach ihe kingdom of ach.x.1,9. 
3 > And he said unto them, beh. x. $3 


deases. 
Cd, and to heal [f the sick]. 


, and to cure 


Ase nothing for your journey, neither & s/aves, nor scrip, 


Dither bread, neither money ; 


aece. 
ade, and thence depart. 


neither have two coats 
* And whatsoever house ye enter into, there 
5 And 


whosoever will not 


neive you, when ye go out of that city, °shake off the ¢ Acts xiii. 61. 


Uread, go in with him. 
omit. © render, to eat. 


ae of the two narratives. 50. | 
ai she shall he made whole is only here. 
» 61.) Our Lord had entered the 
se, where He found ‘‘a@ tumult, and 
1 that wept and wailed greatly,” 
A: “the minstrels and people making 
yise,’ Matthew, who were all following 
1into the chamber of death. On this 
declared who were to follow Him, and 
red the words “Give place” &c., Mat- 
#.—Then He entered with His three 
stles and the parents. I say this, not 
vhe sake of harmonizing, but to bring 
Othe sequence in our narrative here, 
Wih unless we get the right meaning for 
7 no man to go in, scems disturbed. 
, 58.) The maiden was actually dead, 
Re appears from the knowing that 
as dead. The words, she is not dead 
besleepeth, are no ground for surmising 
meray: see note on Matthew, ver. 
24 54.] Mark gives the actual Ara- 
mM: words uttered by the Lord, “ Talitha 
cu. 55.| her spirit came again : : 
Se udges xy. 19, 1 Kings xvii. 21, in the 
foier of which places. death had ie 
fan place, but in the latter it had; 





© read, John, and James. 
€@ read, the Twelve. 


d +ead, for she. 
8 read, staff, 


that no inference adverse to her actual 
death can be derived from the use of the 
word. The command Zo give her to eat, 
shews that she was restored to actual life 
with its wants and weaknesses; and in 
that incipient state of convalescence, which 
would require nourishment. The testi- 
mony of Mark here precludes all idea of a 
recovery from a mere paroxysm—“ and she 
walked.” One who “lay at the point of 
death” at the time of the father’s coming, 
and then died, so that it could be said of 
the minstrels and others who had time to 
assemble, “knowing that she was dead,’— 
could not, supposing that they were mis- 
taken and she was only in a trance, have 
risen up and walked, and been in a situa- 
tion to take meat, in so short a time after. 
Every part of the narrative combines to 
declare that the death was real, and the 
miracle a raising from the dead, in the 
strictest sense. 56.] The injunction, 
however, was not observed ; for we read in 
Matthew, “the fame hereof went abroad 
into all that land.” 

CuHap. IX. 1—5.] MIssIoN OF THE 
TWELVE. Matt.x.5—12. Mark vi. 7— 


f omit, 


348 ST. LUKE. IX. 


[h very] dust from your feet for a testimony against then, 


6 And they departed, and went through the towns, preach 
ing the gospel, and healing every where. 
7 Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was don 
[iZy him]: and he was perplexed, because that it we 
said Jof some, that John was risen from the dead; 8 an : 
jof some, that Elias had appeared; and Jj of others, thr. 
one of the old prophets was risen again. 9% And Here 
said, John [Fave] I beheaded: but who is this, of whor 
I hear such things? And he desired to see him. Ls 
denxsiii.8§ 104 And the apostles, when they were returned, tol 

him all that they had done. And he took them, and wer ,, 
aside privately into a desert place belonging to the cit | 
called Bethsaida. 1 And the people, alien they knew 1 
followed him: and he received them, and spake unto ther 7 


of the kingdom of God, and healed them that had need ¢; 
healing. 3}? And [! when] the day began to wear away, «| 


b omit. i omitted by the most ancient authorities, oul 
Jive. by. E omit. 


13. Mark’s account agrees nearly exactly 
with the text. The discourse is given at 
much greater length in Matthew, where see 
notes. 7—9.| HEROD ANTIPAS HEARS 
OF THE FAME OF JESUS THROUGH THE 
DOINGS OF THE TWELVE. Matt. xiv. 1 
—12. Mark vi. 14—29. How inexpli- 
cable would be the omission of the death of 
John the Baptist, by the Evangelist who 
has given so particular an account of his 
ministry, (ch. iii. 1— 20), if St. Luke had had 
before him the narratives of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. 7. “by him,” though not 
genuine, and an explanatory gloss, points 
to the right account of the matter. Herod 
(see Mark) heard the account of the mira- 
cles wrought by the Twelve; but even 
then it was HIS name which was spread 
abroad. These works were done in their 
Master’s Name, and in popular rumour 
passed for His. 9.] The repetition 
of “1” (which is emphatic in the original) 
implies personal concern and alarm at the 
growing fameof Jesus: see notes on Matthew. 

10—17.] RETURN OF THE APOSTLES. 
JESUS RETIRES TO BETHSAIDA. FEED- 
ING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND. Matt. 
xiv. 13—21. Mark vi. 30—44. John vi. 
1—13. Compare the notes on each of 
these. 10.] He went in a ship (Mat- 
thew, Mark, John), of which our Evan- 
gelist seems not to have been informed ; for 
we should gather from our text that it 
was by land. A great difficulty also at- 
tends the mention of Bethsaida here. At 


1 omit, 


= 


= 


a 


first sight, it would appear to be the we i 


known Bethsaida, on the western bank ! 


the lake, not far from Capernaum, B':! 


(1) our Lord was on this side before,—s, 
ch. viii. 37; and (2) Mark (vi. 45)1 


lates that after the miracle of the loay! % 


eg 


He caused His disciples to cross over |». 
Bethsaida. But there were two places * 


this name :—another Bethsaida (Julias)1 
at the top of the lake, on the Jordan: §, 
Stanley, p. 381, edn. 3. Now it is ve 
likely that our Lord may have crossed t, 
lake to this Bethsaida, and St. Luke, fin 


ing that the miracle happened near Bet °~ 
saida, and not being informed of thecrossi_ 
of the lake, may have left the name th,“ 


without explanation, as being that of t 
other Bethsaida. St. Mark gives us t 
exact account: that the Lord and the d 
ciples, who went by sea, were perceived. 


— 


1. * 


the multitude who went dy Zand, and arriv’ , 


before Him. How any of these accour 
could have been compiled with a kno, 
ledge of the others, I cannot imagit 

ll.] See note on Mark, ver. ¢ 

he received them] This word i 
eludes what St. Mark tells us of His goil 
forth from His solitude, or perhaps landi: 
from the ship, and seeing a great mul 
tude, and having compassion on them; , 


f- 
Et 


received them, i.e. did not send the ° 


away. 12.) As the Three agree in th: 
account, and St. John differs from the 
see the difference discussed in notes the, 
In his account, the enquiry proceeds fr¢ 


§-22. ST. LUKE. 

fn came the twelve, and said unto him, Send the multi- 
tle away, that they may go into the towns and country 
pind about, and lodge, and get victuals: for we are here 
ja desert place. 18 But he said unto them, Give ye them 
beat. And they said, We have no more but five loaves 
rl two fishes ; except we should ™yo and buy meat for all 
Es people. 1 For they were about five thousand men. 
Ad he said to his disciples, Make them sit down 24, 
fies in a company, % And they did so, and made them 
ysit down. 36 Then he took the five loaves and the two 
ites, and looking up to heaven, he blessed them, and 
rke, and gave to the disciples to set before the multi- 
ite. 7 And they did eat, and were all filled: and there 
v3 taken up of fragments that remained to them twelve 


pkets, 


“8 And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, his 


349 


beiples were with him: and he asked them, 
| 19 They answering 
and others 
20 He 
f Peter 
*1 And he = straitly 


Viom say the people that I am? 
el, © John the Baptist; but some say, Elias ; 
that one of the old prophets is risen again. 


; unto them, But whom say 


uwering said, The Christ of God. 


saying 9 
e ver. 7, 8. 


ye that I am? f John vi. 69. 


Irged them, and commanded them to tell no man that 


4 


IP 


™ render, ourselves 0. 


ag; 7 saying, The Son of man must suffer many 


D yender, by companies of about fifty. 


Lord Himself, and is addressed to 
)p, and answered by Philip and Andrew. 
14. by companies of about fifty | 
Mark gives “by hundreds and by 
s” with his usual precision. 
les these companies, there were the 
fen and children unarranged ; see on 
. viz. 10. 16.) On the symbolic 
rt of the miracle, sce notes on John 
Immediately after this miracle, 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John re- 
pie walking on the sea, which, and 
Whole series of events following as far 
| att. xvi. 12,—the healings in the land 
emnesaret,—the discourse about un- 
¥@.cn hands,—the Syropheenician woman, 
=> healing of multitudes by the sea of 
2e,—the feeding of the 1000,—the 
e of a sign from Heayen,—and the 
%tting to take bread,—are wholly 
y ed by our Evangelist. Supposing him 
9 \ve had St. Matthew’s gospel before 
tn how is this to be explained ? 






| 


It is also an important observation, that 
the omission by St. Luke of the second 
miracle of feeding is not to be adduced 
against its historical reality, as some have 
done, since it is only omitted as occurring 
in the midst of a large section, which the ac- 
a es ed by St. Lukedid not contain. 
18 —27.]  CoNFESSION oF PETER. 
FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE Passion 
AND RESURRECTION. Matt. xvi. 18—28, 
Mark viii. 27—ix. 1. The Lord had gone 
into the neighbourhood of Casarea Phi- 
lippi ;—see notes on Matthew. 19. 
that one of the old prophets is risen 
again] See ver. 8. There is no improba- 
bility, nor contradiction to St. John’s ac- 
count that the multitudes sought to make 
him a king, in our Lord’s asking this 
question. We must remember that such 
enquiries were not made by Him for zn- 
formation, but as a means of drawing out 
the confession of others, as here. 
20.] See the important addition, the pro- 


g Matt. x. 38, 
ch. xiv. 27. 


h Matt. x. 33. 
2 Tim. ii. 12. 


i Dan. viii. 18: 
x. 


mise to Peter, in Matthew, vv. 17—19. 


ST. LUKE. IX: 


things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests an: 
scribes, and be slain, and be raised the third day. 
236 And he said to them all, If any man will come afte 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, ani “ 
follow me. ?+ For whosoever will save his life shall los § 
it: but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the sam * 
shall save it. °° For what is a man advantaged, if he gail | 
the whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away! ' 
26 For whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of m'* 
words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when hi * 
shall come in his own glory, and in his Father’s, and ¢ * 
the holy angels. 27 But I tell you of a truth, there b + 
° some standing here, which shall not taste of death, ti 
they see the kingdom of God. % And it came to pags “ 
about an eight days after these sayings, he took Peter an'® 
John and James, and went up into Pa mountain to pray’! 
29 And as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance wa! 
altered, and his raiment was white and glistering. 3° And 
behold, there talked with him two men, which were Mos¢ # 
and Elias: 9! who appeared in glory, and spake of hi’ 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. 8? 4 By 
Peter and they that were with him ‘were heavy with sleep « 
Tand when they were awake, they saw his glory, and tk \ 


® ender, some of those that stand here. 
@ render (for the sake of what follows), Now. 
T render, but having kept awake. 


1) dé 
P render, the. 


brightness.’ Meyer. 27.] See no : 


on Matthew, ver. 28. 


22.] As far as slain is nearly verbatim 
with Mark: the last clause nearly so with 
Matthew. And _ yet, according to the 
Commentators, St. Mark has compiled his 
account from St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
The almost verbal agreement of the three 
in so solemn and sad an announcement, is 
what we might expect. Such words would 
not be easily forgotten. 23.] to them 
all—“ having called the multitude with 
His disciples,” Mark. There is no allusion 
to what He had said to Peter in this all. 
25. | himself is “his life ’’ in Matthew, 
Mark :—his life, in the highest sense. 
26.| After words St. Mark adds 

“in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion.” ‘The Glory is threefold: (1) His 
own, which He has to and for Himself as 
the exalted Messiah: (2) the glory of 
God, which accompanies Him as coming 
down from God’s Throne : (3) the glory of 
the angels, who surround Him with their 


28 —36.] THe TRANSFIGURATIO * 
Matt. xvii. 1—8. Mark ix.2—8. Tha : 
commented on the relation of the thr 
accounts in the notes on Mark, and on fl! ®: 
Transfiguration itself in those on Mal ‘| 
thew, which treat also of the addition! ‘n 
particulars found here. 28. ] a 
an eight days is “ after siz days”’ in Ma’ ‘iy 
thew and Mark, the one reckoning beit’ wi, 
exclusive, the other inclusive. to pray &: 
See on ch. v.16. This Gospel alone giv!‘ 
us the purpose of the Lord in going w *: 
and His employment when the glorio’ i, 
change came over Him. 31.] TE &» 
decease is expressed in the original by tl ©; 
word exodus, going forth, which could Urs 
no other than His death. which } i 
should accomplish, literally, fulfill &. 
divine appointment. 32.] Not ‘thr ®, 
they were awake,’ as A. V., which is 0 
the sense of the word,—but having ke’ %: 


L 43, ST. LUKE. 


9 men that stood with him. °3 And it came to pass, as 
y 8departed from him, Peter said unto Jesus, Master, 
s good for us to be here: and let us make three taber- 
sles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Nhas : 
) knowing what he said. 3! While he thus spake, there 
me a cloud, and overshadowed them: and they feared as 
ly entered into the cloud. ® And there came a voice 
} of the cloud, saying, * This is my ! tdéeloved Son: 
var him. 8 And when the voice was past, Jesus was 
jad alone. And they kept it close, and told no man in 
bse days any of those things which they had seen. 
' And it came to pass, that on the next day, when they 
we come down from the ® 42/2, ¥ much people met him, 
snd, behold, a man of the ¥ company cried out, saying, 
ster, I beseech thee, look upon my son: for he is mine 
Ly child. 89 And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he sud- 
ey erleth out; and it teareth him that he foameth 
gn, and peueine him *fardly departeth from him. 
ind I besought thy disciples to cast YAzm out; and 
h- could not. 4! And Jesus answering said, O faithless 
perverse generation, how long shall I be with yon, 
ssuffer you? Bring thy son hither. 4° And as he was 
@a coming, 2the devil threw him down, and tare him. 
a Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, and healed the 
hl, and delivered him again to his father. * And they 


8 render, Were departing. t read, chosen, 
fo) 


U render, as above, ver. 28, mountain. 

V literally, a great multitude. 

® i.e, with difficulty. Y render, it, as in the 
| 2 i.e, the demon, or evil spirit, rer. 39. 


2 through the whole. The word Ps. Ixxxix. 3.19: Isa. xh. I 
| to be expressly used here to shew Matt. xii. 18). 36.] St. 
it was not merely a vision, seen in 

33.] as they departed, i. c. 
they were departing :—the words 
said with a desire to hinder their 
jure. not knowing what he 
aié-from fear and astonishment—“ for 
i sore afraid,” Mark. 34.] 








them: the command itself is 

37—42.] HEALING OF A 
PERSON. Matt. xvii, 14—21. 
14—29. 
the most copious, and I have 


is no difference in the accounts, as mented at length on it. 


W vender, multitude. 


Matthew ver. 9, and Mark ver. 


k Matt. iii. 17. 
l wee Matt. xii. 
18, ch. xxiii. 
35. Acts iii. 
te 1 Pet. iii. 


m hie a. 22. 


last verse. 


0 (cited in 
Luke gives 


the result of our Lord’s command to 


related in 

9. 

POSSESSED 
Mark ix. 


The narrative in Mark is by far 


there com- 
37. the 


1a 2en imagined: the as they departed 
a ver. 33, is only an additional par- 
iG, and the rest is exactly in accord- 
nee Notice however the ‘remarkable 
YOmchosen of the correct text: and 
‘°M-re the references,—in which places 
"lyn the New Testament the term is 
‘pphi to the Son of God. Compare also 


next day] The transfiguration probably 
took place at night,—see on Matt. xvii. 1, 
—and this was in the morning. St. Luke 
omits the whole discourse concerning Elias 
(Matthew and Mark, vv. 9—13). 38. | 
he is mine only child is peculiar to Luke. 

43—45.] Our Lorp’s SECOND AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF His DEATH. Matt. xvii. 


ST. LUKE. 


Ix 


were all amazed at the ® mighty power of God. But whil 
they wondered every one at all things which » Jesus did 
he said unto his disciples, #* Let these sayings sink dow. 
into your ears: for the Son of man ¢ shald Ge delivered int 


45" But they understood not this say 


ing, and it was hid from them, 4 that they perceived it not. 


46 Then there arose a reasoning among them, which ¢ 


47 And Jesus, perceiving th 


© thought of their heart, took a child, and set him by hin 


48 and said unto them, ° Whosoever shall receive this chil 


352 
nen ae: theohands.of. men. 
and they feared to ask him of that saying. 
them should be greatest. 
© Matt. x. 40. 
John xii. 44: 
Aili. 20. 


p Matt. xxiii. 
HW, 12. 


q See Num. xi. 
23. 


. A A j 
in my name receiveth me: and whosoever shall receive 

receiveth him that sent me; ? for he that is least amon‘ 
you all, the same fshal/ be great. 


494 And John answere . 


and said, Master, we saw one casting out devils in th | 
name; and we 8forbad him, because he followeth ny, 


& render, majesty. 


b read, he. 


© render, 18 about to be. j 


a render, that they might not perceive it. 


® render, reasoning : it is the same word as in the last verse. 


f read, 18. 


22, 23. Mark ix. 30—32. 43, 44.] all 
—the multitude—in contrast with “your 
ears”? of ver. 44. these sayings, not, 
as some, ‘the foregoing discourses and 
wonders ?—that would give no sense,—for 
the disciples were thinking exclusively of 
those already: nor strictly ‘what I am 
about to tell you,’ so that these sayings 
should be identical in meaning with “ this 
saying” below, ver. 45: but these sayings, 
of which this was now the second ;-—‘ these 
intimations which I make to you from 
time to time respecting My sufferings and 
death” The Resurrection, expressly men- 
tioned in the others, is omitted here. 

45.| The sense here is not to be evaded by 
forcing it, as A. V., to mean ‘ so that they 
did not ...., but to be literally rendered, 
that they might not, asin Matt.i. 22al. It 
was the divine purpose, that they should 
not at present be aware of the full signifi- 
eancy of these words. 

46—50.] JEsUS REBUKES THE DISCI- 
PLES FOR THEIR EMULATION AND EX- 
CLUSIVENESS. Matt. xviii. 1—5. Mark ix. 
33—40. The most detailed account is in 
Mark, where I have discussed the differ- 
ences in the three narratives. 46.] 
There is not the least occasion to confine 
the word reasoning to the sense of an in- 
ward doubt and questioning in the heart 
of each ; indeed I will venture to say that 
no interpreter would have thought of 


j 4X. 
* 
doing so, had not the narratives of fi % 
Matthew and St. Mark, by mentioning ! * 
outward expression of this thought, offer 
a temptation to discover a discrepam| '\x 
Had our narrative stood by itself, | 's 
should have understood it, as I do now,! 
a dispute which had taken place or w! 
taking place, and which, thongh 4 & 
actually spoken out before the Lord, Ww .) 
yet open to His discerning eye, so that1 ®» 
only the words, but the disputing of thi & 
thoughts, was known to Him. BN ts 
The discourse as here related has fi *& 
closest connexion aud harmony. The @ ™ 
pute had been, who (among the Twel! 
should be greatest,—i. e. greatest im i! tr 
kingdom of heaven: for other greatues# © 
not to be thought of,—the minds of f %~ 
disciples being always on this, as J! 
about to appear; and our Lord remir 
them, that no such precedence is to! ‘:] 
thought of among those sent in His naw! § ; 
for that even a little child, if thus sent! &- 
clothed with His dignity ; and if there? ': 
any distinction among such, it is this, th 

he who is like that child, humblest # & 
least, i.e. nearest to the spirit of his Le §: 
he is the greatest. 49, 50.] On? 
connexion of this answer with the FP 
ceding, see on Mark. It is even m? 
strikingly brought out here. Our Ll 
had declared the absolute equality of! 
sent in His name—and that if there w 


8 literally, hindered him. 


rhL—ol. 


vith us. 


ST. LUKE. 


50 And Jesus said unto him, ® Forbid him not : 
or The that is not against dws is for tas, 


r see Matt. xii, 
30. ch. xi. 23. 


51 And it came to pass, i when the time was come that he 


houdd be received up, ihe stedfastly set his face to go to 


od literally, Hinder. 


l pead, YOU. 


Vi render, as the days of his receiving up were being accomplished. 


J render, he himself. 


sy difference, it was to be made by : 
per self-renouncing, Then arises the 
jought in the mind of the ardent son of 
vbedee, of the exclusive and peculiar 
jgnity of those who were thus sent, the 
vostles: and he relates what they had 
ae, asa proof of his fully appreciating 
‘s exclusive dignity. The link to what 
: preceded, is in the words in thy name 
}. See the rest in Mark. 
pol.—Cuar. XIX. 28.] IxcripENTs prR- 
4 THE LORD’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERU- 
SEM, We now enter upon a long and 
ast important portion of our Gospel, pe- 
tiar ix this form, and most of it extirely 
quliar to St. Duke. At ch. xviii. 15 he 
Bin joins the narrative of St. Matthew 
al St. Mark, within a few verses of where 
Tparted from them. Respecting this 
tion, I will observe, without entangling 
self in the harmonistie maze into which 
st of the interpreters have ventured, (1) 
ft the whole of it is to be understood 
h: as belonging to our Lord’s fast 
ywney from Galilee to Jerusalem; see 
won ver. 51. (2) that evidently that 
“ney was not a direct one (see ch. x. 1; 
, 22, 31; xvii. 11; xviii. 31, and notes), 
ver in fime, or in the road chosen. 
‘that in each of the two other Gospels 
‘eis a journey placed at this very time, 
vibed Matt. xix. 1, “ He departed from 
jilee, and came into the borders of 
ea beyond Jordan,’ and Mark x. 1, 
‘Sy arose from thence, and cometh into the 
rers of Judea by the farther side of 
dan,’—which, in their narrative also, 
ie last journey from Galilee to Jeru- 
wz. (4) that in John x. 22, we find our 
| at Jerusalem, at the feast of Dedi- 
@-n, in the winter (about the end of 
imber), without however any hint as to 
\or whence He came there. (5) that 
thwhole time between that feast and 
| Passion is spent thus:—After the 
apt to stone Him, Jolin x. 31, He re- 
tir, to Bethany beyond Jordan (see John 
19}3, corrected text); was summoned 
thee by the message from Martha and 
* to Bethany near Jerusalem, where 
Heraised Lazarus ;— again retired to 
aim, somewhere beyond Jericho, on 


Fou. I. 
| 















‘| 


the borders of the desert ;—six days before 
the passover eame to Bethany, and the 
anointing took plaee, &c.; this whole time 
being three months and a few days. (6) [ 
believe then that we have obtained a fired 
critical point in all the four Gospels for 
the last journey from Galilee, after which 
He never returned (in the flesh) thither 
again. And this last journey was fo the 


Jeast of Dedication, or at all events brought 


Him in time for that feast (for it does 
not look like a journey specially fo @ feast) 
at Jerusalem. It was between the feast 
of tabernacles in John vii. 2, to which He 
went up privately (ib. ver. 10), and the 
oceasion when we tind Him in Solomon’s 
porch, John x. 22. (7) The three first 
Evangelists relate nothing of the being in 
Jerusalem at the feast of dedication, or 
indeed at all, except at the last passover. 
We therefore find in them nothing of the 
retirements to Bethany (beyond Jordan) 
and Ephraim; but the removal of our 
Lord from Galilee to the confines of 
Judea through the parts beyond Jordan 
is described as uninterrupted. (8) We 
are now I believe in a situation to appre- 
ciate the view with which our Evangelist 
inserts this portion. He takes this journey, 
beginning its narrative at the very same 
place where the others do, as comprehend- 
ing—as indeed in strict historical fact it 
did—the last solemn farewell to Galilee 
(ch. x. 18—15), the final resolve of our 
Lord to go up to Jerusalem (ix. 51), and, 
—which in its wider sense it did,—all 
the records which he possessed of miracles 
and discourses between this time and the 
triumphal entry. (9) As to arranging or 
harmonizing the separate incidents con- 
tained in this portion, as the Evangelist 
himself has completely by his connecting 
words in many places disclaimed it (see 
CH Ax. Dia ks Ay 288s x1, dA een 
xis. LON 225 xiv. 1, 2ds xv xvuil, 
5, 11, 20; xviii. 1, 9),—I do not suppose 
that we, at this distance of time, shall 
sueceed in doing so. The separate diffi- 
culties will be treated of as they occur. 

51.] The verb is not past, as A. V. 
—not, when the time (days) was come 
(accomplished), but as the days were 

AREA 


354 ST. LUKE. IX. 52—62, 
Jerusalem, 5? and sent messengers before his face: and 
they went, and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to 

sJobniv.4.9 make ready for him. 5% And sthey did not receive him, 


because his face was Fas though he would go to Jeru- 


salem, 


54 And when his disciples James and John saw 


this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to 


come down from heaven, and consume them[, leven as ‘ 
55 But he turned, and rebuked them[, ™ ano * 


t pings i. 10, t Elias did} ? 


of 


said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. ® 


u John iii. 17: 
xii. 47. 


but to save them]. 


E Jiterally, going. 


58 Por "the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives; 
And they went to another village. |" 


wy 


) omitted by some ancient authorities. 


m omitted by most of our oldest MSS., but contained in the most ancient versions’ 


and quoted by some very ancient writers. 


being accomplished: i. e. approaching their 
accoinplishment. his receiving up 
can have but one meaning; see Mark xvi. 
19} Acts 25 1h. 220 Vin al. 16> dn all 
which places the verb belonging to this 
substantive is used in the original: his 
assumption, i.e. ascension into heaven. 

He himself resumes the subject, not 
without some emphasis implying his own 
voluntary action. set his face is a 
Hebrew way of speaking, implying deter- 
minate fixed purpose; see Isa. 1. 7, the 
sense of which, as prophetic of the Messiah 
going to his sufferings, seems to be referred 
to in this expression. 52. ] messengers, 
who have been assumed without reason to 
have been James and John. Sama- 
ritans] On the enmity of the Jews and 
Samaritans, see note, John iv. 9. The 
publicity now courted by our Lord is in 
remarkable contrast to His former avoid- 
ance of notice, and is a feature of the close 
of His ministry, giving rise to the accu- 
sation of ch. xxiii. 5. to make ready 
for him must mean something more, surely, 
than to provide board and lodging; there 
is a solemnity about the sentence which 
forbids that supposition. It must have 
been to announce the coming of Jesus as 
the Messiah, which He did not conceal in 
Samaria as in Judaa and Galilee, see 
John iv. 26; and the refusal of the Sama- 
ritans must have been grounded on the 
jealousy excited by the preference shewn 
for the Jewish rites and metropolis. They 
expected that the Messiah would have 
confirmed their anti-Jewish rites and 
Gerizim temple, instead of going up so- 
lemnly to Jerusalem, and thereby con- 
demning them. 54.] Tue disciples 
whom He named ‘sons of thunder,’ Mark 
iii. 17. They saw some insult of manner, 


See note. tad 


or actnal refusal to allow the Lord t( | 
enter their village. That a collision o 1 
this kind did take place, is plain from th. | 
last verse, and implied from the occasion '’ 
alluded to by the two Apostles, wher { 
the fire was invoked in the presence 0, ;, 
the offending persons. Jé¢ happened als 

in Samaria. fire, not lightning, bu 
fire, as in the passage alluded to, and it % 
1 Kings xviii. 38. It is exceedingl! 
difficult (see margin) to determine the tru! &: 
reading in this passage, which seems ti » 
have been more than usually tamperel % 
with, or wrongly written. In this grea a 
uncertainty, I have thought the candi: i; 
way is to let my edited text reflect sue! 'y 
uncertainty, and I have therefore printe: ‘~ 
these latter debateable words in the sam! 
type as the text, and have annotated 0) &; 
them. 55.| Ye know not what manné «,; 
of spirit ye are of | Besides the mistake! w. 
ways of explaining these words of our Lor &}, 
(e.g. ‘Do you not see what a [bad] spiri &, 
you are shewing?’) there are tio sens 

which they may bear. (1) Aflirmative, a81 i 
A. V.,—Ye think ye are influenced by thy: 
same spirit as once influenced Elias . . . bt 
ye are inerror. Ye have indeed a zeal ft 
God, bunt not according to knowledgé & 
the offspring of human partiality, not ¢\ 
divine inspiration,” Grotius; or (2) inte! 
rogative—‘ Know ye not what manner «|| 
spirit ye belong to (are of)?’ the spm 
meant being the Holy Spirit. ‘The Spin 
in Elias was a fiery and judicial spirit, # 
befitted the times and the character ! 
God’s dealings then; but the Spirit in ™ 
and mine is of a different kind—a spirit | 
love and forgiveness,’ The latter | 
these is perhaps better suited to the col yj), 
text; but the former is more according ! 
the usage of the expression Ye know (20 


wid 


=a 3 


Laz. f 


mali; SD 


LURK. 855 


oF Mal (Myf came lo puss, (hat, asthey went, ny thes Mate, 
way, a certain man said unto him, Lord, 1 will follow thee 


vhithersoever thou goest. 


53 And Jesus said unto him, 


» Foxes have holes, and P dirds of the air have nests; but 


jhe Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 
xe said unto another, Follow me. 
uffer ne first to go and bury my father. 


59 w And W Matt. viii. 21 
But he said, Lord, 
69 Jesus said 


nto him, 4 Let the dead bury their dead: but go thou and 


weach the kingdom of God. 


61 And another also said, 


yord, *] will follow thee; but let me first go bid them x see1 Kisgs 


wrewell, which are at home at my house. 


62 And Jesus 


ud [99 vafo him], No man, having put his hand f /o the 
Jough, and looking back, is &f¢ for the kingdom of 


tod. 


X. ! After these things the Lord appointed t other seventy 


1D omit. 

/P render, the birds. 

» 99 omit. 

© 8 rather perhaps, serviceable. 


the gospels: see note in my Greek Tes- 
ment. I have therefore punctuated ae- 
pane to the former sense: whieh, indeed, 
tms more naturally followed by the for 
the clause following. It is very 
leresting to remember that this same 
an eame down to Samaria (Acts vill. 14 
7) with Peter, to confer the gift of the 
ly Spirit on the Samaritan believers. 
7—62.] St. Matthew (viii, 19—22) re- 
os the contents of vy. 57—60, but at a 
ally different period of our Lord’s ini- 
‘ry, viz. His crossing the lake to go to 
vasa. It is quite impossible to decide 
Weh Evangelist has placed the incidents 
jheir proper chronological place. When 
nee begin to speculate on such things, 
i3 easy to find a fitness, on whichever 
s of the arguinent we range ourselves. 
vy (see notes on Matthew) we must not 
ot the wretehed subterfuge of the har- 
dists, and maintain that the two events 
x place twice, each time consecutively, 
@ each time with the same reply from 
. Lord. 57, 58.] See notes on 
ithew. 59. Follow me} This com- 
Wid is implied in Matthew, where the 
fey is, as here, “Lord, suffer me first”... 
Wh words could hardly be spoken with- 
Oa reference in the “first” to it. 
6 go thou and preach (literally, dis- 
inate, go about announcing) the king- 
a: of God is peeuliar to Luke, and shews 
Mi) ndependence of his source of informa- 
f Am I wrong in supposing also, that 








© render, The foxes. 

@ ender, Leave the dead to bury. 

T vender, ON. 

t ender, others also, seventy in number. 


it connects this incident with the sending 
out of the Seventy, which follows imme- 
diately afterwards ? 61, 62.] Peculiar 
to Luke. The answer of our Lord again 
seems to refer to the sending out into the 
harvest (ch. x. 2), for which the present 
Seventy were as it were the ploughmen, 
first breaking up the ground. The saying 
itself is to be explained simply from agri- 
cultural operations—for he who has his 
hand on the plough, guiding it, must look 
on the furrow which his share is making— 
if he look behind, his work will be marred. 
serviceable, not ‘fit,’ but well 
adapted, ‘the right sort of workman.’ 
The sense is more immediately applicable 
to the ministry of the Gospel of Christ, 
which will least of all things bear a divided 
serviee and backward looks,—but of course 
affects also every private Christian, in- 
asmuch as he too has a work to do,— 
ground to break, and a harvest to reap. 
CHav. X. 1—16.] MIss1oN OF THE 
Srventy. It is well that St. Luke has 
given us also the sending of the Twelve :— 
or we should have had some of the Com- 
mentators asserting that this was the 
same mission. The discourse addressed to 
the Seventy is in substance the same as 
that to the Twelve, as the similarity of 
their errand would lead us to suppose it 
would be. But there is this weighty 
difference. The discourse in Matt. x. in 
its three great divisions (see notes there), 
speaks plainly of an office founded, and a 


Aa 2 


a Matt. x. 1. 
Mark vi. 7. 


b Matt. ix. 37, 
38. John iv. 


ST. LUKE. 


2bu Therefore said he unto them, The harvest truly is: . 


Xs 


also, and *sent them two and two before his face into: ) 
every city and place, whither he himself would come.. 


4 


tf ereat, but the labourers are few: ° pray ye therefore the. 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers: . 


c¢ 2 Thess. iii.1. 


d Matt. x. 16. 


Mark vi. 8. 
ch. ix. 3. 


into his harvest. ® Go your ways: “behold, I send you ; 
e Matt.x-9.10. forth as lambs among wolves. 


#¢Carry neither purse, ; 


f2Kingsiv.29. hor scrip, nor shoes: and ‘salute no man by the way, , 


g Matt. x.12. 


to this house. 


5 ¢ And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, Peace be 
6 And if the son of peace be there, your, 


peace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall turn to you again. 


h Matt. x. 11. 

iL Cor, x27. 

k Matt. x. 10. 
1 Cor. ix. 4, 
&e. 1 Tim. 
v.18, 


his hire. 


l ch. ix. 2. 


m Matt. iii. 2: 
iv. 17: x. 7. 
ver. 11. 


unto you. 


n Matt. x. 14. 
ch. ix. 5. 


7% And Vin the same house remain, ‘eating and drinking \ 
such things as they give: for the *labourer is worthy of, 
Go not from house to house. 
soever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat such things - 
as are set before you: 9!and heal the sick that are thereim,,, 
and say unto them, ™ The kingdom of God is come nigh a 
10 But into whatsoever city ye enter, and they 

receive you not, go your ways out into the streets of the 


8 And into what- 


Acts xiit.51: same, and say, 1! ° Even the very dust of your city, whicl), 


xviii. 6. 
U yead, And he said. 


ministry appointed, which was to involve 
a work, and embrace consequences, co- 
extensive, both in space and duration, with 
the world. Were we have no suck prospec- 
tive view unfolded. The whole discourse 
is confined to the first division there (vv. 
1—15), and relates entirely to present 
duties. Their sending out was not to 
prove and strengthen their own faith,— 
but to prepare the way for this solemn 
journey of the Lord, the object of which 
was the announcement of the near approach 
of the kingdom of God,—and the termina- 
tion of it, the last events at Jerusalem. 
Their mission being thus temporary, and 
expiring with their return, it is not to be 
wondered at that we hear nothing of them 
in the Acts. This last is surely an absurd 
objection to bring against the historic 
truth of their mission, seeing that the 
Acts are written by this same Evangelist, 
and the omission is therefore an argument 
for, and not against, that truth. 

The words should not be rendered, as in 
A. V., ‘other seventy also,’ but as in 
margin, others also, seventy in number, 
see ch. xxiii. 32. The others may refer, 
either to the Twelve, ch. ix. 1, or perhaps, 
trom the similarity of their mission, to the 
messengers in ch. ix. 52. But perhaps the 


V render, in the house itself. , , 


first is more probable, from the similarity " 
of the discourses. The number ©... 
seventy might perhaps have reference t, . 

the seventy elders of Israel, Exod. xxiv. 1). 
Numb. xi. 16 :—all sorts of fanciful anale; . 
gies have been found out and insisted oy): 
(and moreover forced into the text), whie: « 


bee 


are not worth recounting. 2. Se). 
Matt. ix. 37 and notes. 

time was now one of greater danger tha, .” 
at the mission of the Twelve; therefor, _ 
ver. 3 is bound immediately up with thei, . 
present sending, whereas in Matt. x. 165” 
regards a time yet distant in the futur, .~ 
also one requiring greater haste,—whie 
accounts for the addition, salute no ma 
by the way. These reasons also accour, \~ 
for merely the healing the sick being et,“ 
joined, ver. 9. 6.] the son of peace ~ 
i.e. persons receptive of your message ¢ 
peace ;—see reff. 7—12.] See on Mat, 
x. 11—15. The particular directions he ~ 
are different. 7.) in the (that) hout 
itself (see ver. 5, where it was last spoke, 
of, the inhabitants having been since mel 
tioned) remain. Beware of rendering , °°" 
in the same house, as A, V., which the or, 
ginal will not admit. 9.] The kingdo, * 
of God is come nigh unto you isa lateral *S 
nouncement than generally, “the kingdo 


J—]}s. Sl. 


¥cleareth on us, we do wipe off against you: 


TWAS. Bat 


notwithstand- 


ng be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come 


nigh [¥ wxfo you). 


ee) Tee into you, dad? iweshall aie. s 1 


Mark vi. 11. 


be more tolerable i that day for Sodom, than for that 


ity. IP Woe unto thee, 


Chorazim ! 


woe unto thee, p Mattst a. 


Bethsaida! Qfor if the mighty works had been done in a tek. iii 


and § 


tyre 


Sidon, which have been done im you, they had a 


rreat while ago repented, sitting m sackeloth and ashes. 
)* But it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 


‘he judgment, than for you. 


Swhich art Sexalted to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell. 
3tife that heareth you heareth me ; 
‘ou despiseth me; Yand he that despiseth me despiseth 


aim that sent me. 


+1 And the seventy returned again with joy, 


rt And thou, Capernaum, + Mate. xi. 23. 
s see Ezek. 
xxvi. 20: 
: ii, 18. 

and " he that despiseth ¢ sates io. 


Mark ix 37. 

John xisi. 20. 
ul Thess. iv.s. 
v John y, 23. 


saying, 


ford, even the devils are subject unto us 2 through thy wdomxii.s. 


ame. 


W read, cleaveth to us, on our feet. 


13 And he said unto them, 


. Rev. 
ix. 1: xii. 8, 
9. 


*T beheld Satan as 


X omit, 


.Y read, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? thou shalt be. 


'Z render, In. 
I God is at hand,” Matt. x. 13.] In 
yese W ords, Which our Lord we uttered be- 
re (Matt. xi. 21 ff.), He takes His solemn 
vewell of the eities where the greatest 
umber of His miracles had been done, 
+d discourses uttered: they being awful 
‘amples of that city just deseribed. 

| See Matt. x. 40 and notes. 

A7—24.| RETURN OF THE SEVENTY. 
>in ch. ix. 6—10, St. Luke attaches the 
urn of the Seventy very closely to their 

sion. They probably were not many 

Ws absent. They say nothing of the re- 

otion of their message,—or it is not 

pught out in the Gospel, as not imme- 
itely belonging to the great central 
ect of narration; they rejoice that more 
ver seems to be granted to them than 
fen His words promised, seeing that He 

Anmnissioned them only to heal the sick, 
7; to cast out devils, as He did fie 
sostles, ch. ix. 1. That this was a 
me of joy not to be prominently 

yught forward, is the purport of our 

Ted’ s answer; the whole of which as far 
#ver, 24 inclusive is in the strictest con- 
Ton, and full of most weighty and deep 
tth. 17.] The fact that it was in thy 
Tne i is pecans too much lost sight of in the 
Vrds unto us here—the disciples rejoice in 
tir own endowment, and the source of it 
Fut into the background. 18.) We may 








understand these words in two ways: (1) 
we may say, that in this brief speech our 
Lord sums up by anticipation, as so often 
in the discourses in John, the whole great 
conflict with and defeat of the power of 
evil, from the tirst, even till accomplished 
by Elis own victory. The words, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven, refer 
to the original fall of Satan, when he lost 
his plaee as an angel of light, not keeping 
his first estate; whieh fall however had 
been proceeding ever since step by step, 
and shall do so, till all things be put under 
the feet of Jesus, who was made lower 
than the angels. And this I beheld be- 
longs to the period before the foundation 
of the world when He abode in the bosom 
of the Father. He is to be (see ver. 22 
the great Vietor over the Adversary, and 
this victory began when Satan fell from 
heaven. <At the same time it may be 
doubted whether it is not (2) grammati- 
cally more correct, to refer the imperfect 
tense, I beheld, was beholding, to the 
time just past,—to the Lord’s prophetic 
sight at the time of the ministering of 
the Seventy. If this view be eorreet, the 
words do not refer to any “triumph just 
gained,” but to the Lord’s glorious anti- 
cipations of final triumph, felt during the 
exereise of power by His servants. 

as lightning] Not the suddenness only 
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x Mark xvi.18. liohtning fall from heaven. 
power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the 


Acts xxviii. 


ST. LUKE. 


X. 
19 Behold, * I @give unto you: 


power of the enemy: and nothing shall by any means! 


hurt you. 


y Exod. xxxii. 


20 Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but [rather] rejoice, because’ 


8. Ps.Ixix. Y your names are written in heaven. 212 In that hour ¢ Jesus’ | 


28. Isa 

8. Dan. xii. 
1. Phil. iv. 
3. Heb. xii. 


rejoiced in 4sprrit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord!’ 


#. key.xii. Of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from ° 
emute%i.os, the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: ° 


@ read, have given. 


© many ancient authorities have, he rejoiced. 
d read, with all the most ancient authorities, the holy spirit. i 


of the fall, but the brightness of the 
fallen Angel is thus set forth. The de- 
scription is not figurative, but literal ; 
i.e. as far as divine words ean be said to 
be literal, being accommodated to our sen- 
suous conceptions. See on this verse, Isa. 
xiv. 9—15, to which the words have a 
reference; and Rey. xii. 7—12. 

19.] Our Lord here,—including all the 
evil and poison in nature in the power of 
the enemy,—from the power given Him 
over that enemy, asserts the gift to them, 
extended afterwards to all believers (Mark 
xvi. 18), of authority to ‘ bruise the head of 
the serpent’ (Gen. iii. 15). There is an evi- 
dent allusion to Ps. xei. 18. 20.| The 
connexion is—‘ seeing that the power which 
I grant to you is so large, arising from my 
victory over the enemy,—make not one 
particular department of it your cause of 
joy, nor indeed the mere subjection of evil 
to you at all—but this,—the positive and 
infinite side of God’s mercy and goodness 
to you, that He hath placed you among 
STis redeemed ones,’ the spirits is 
something different from the devils (de- 
mons) in those words above, and denotes a 
wider range of influence—influence over 
spirit for good—whereby the “spiritual 
things of wickedness” (so literally in Eph. 
vi. 12) are subjected to the believers in 
Christ. written in heaven is an ex- 
pression in various forms frequent in 
Scripture, and is opposed to “eritten in 
earth,” Jer. xvii. 18, said of the rebellious. 
But no immutable predestination is asserted 
by it;—in the very first place where it 
occurs, Exod. xxxii. 32, 38, the contrary is 
implied :—see Ps. xix. 28; Isa. iv. 3; Dan. 
xii. 1; Phil. iv. 3; Heb. xii. 23; Rev. iii. 
5, xiii. 8, xx. 12, 15. The words your 
names seem to be a reference to in thy 
name above, which perhaps was with them 
a medium of self-praise, as so often with 


> omit, with nearly all the authorities, i: 


py ane 


Christians. Our Lord says, ‘the true. sj 
eause of joy for you is, not the power 
shewn forth by or in you iz Iy Name, but + 
that you, your names, are in the book of 
life’—as testified by the Spirit which 
“beareth witness with our spirit that we ° 
are children of God,” Rom. viii. 16. And’ 
this brings us to ver. 21, where our Lord! ": 
rejoices in the revelation of these things! “ 
even to the babes of the earth by the will 2: 
and pleasure of the Father :—these things! ® 
—not, the power over the enemy—but all -* 
that is implied in written in heaven. jm: 
This, which is the true cause of joy to the ® 
believer, causes even the Saviour Himself! 4: 
to triumph, anticipating Isa. liii. 11. {t 
21.] The words the holy, before spirit, can- +) 
not well be excluded from the text; the ?? 
expression as thus standing, is alone in the «| 
New Testament, but is agreeable to the # 
analogy of Scripture: compare Rom. i. 4)! 
Heb. ix. 14: 1 Pet. iii. 18: see also Rom? *: 
xiv. 17: 1 Thess. i. 6. The ascription 0! &) 
praise, and the verses following, are herd 
in the very closest connexion, and it is per: * 
fectly unimaginable that they should have %: 
been inserted in this place arbitrarily! % 
The same has been said of their occurrenc¢ |» 
in Matt. xi. 25; and, from no love of har’ *!) 
monizing or escaping difficulties, but fron! %\/ 
a deep feeling of the inner spirit of botl} 
discourses, I am convinced that our Lord ty: 
did utter, on the two separate occasions! tiny 
these weighty words; and I find in then! % 
a most instructive instance of the way IP ® 
which such central sayings were repeate( % ) 
by Him. It was not a rejoicing before (ir in 
Matthew), but only a confession: compar 
the whole discourse and notes. Tha’ 
the introductory words in that hour, 0! ¥ 
“at that time,” may have been introducet 
from one passage into the other, and per 4 
haps by some one who imagined them th: 
sume, I would willingly grant, if needful 


19—27. 


even so, lather; 


=D? DU Ech: 
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for so it seemed good in thy sight. 
ea All things are delivered to me of my Father 
‘no man knoweth who the Son is, but the Pather ; 


a Matt. xxviil. 
18.) John 
iil as 
xvii. 

b Joh mi 18: 


and 
Veo7: 


and 


who the lather a) but the Son, and he to whom the Son !} 


jwill yeveal him. 
ind said privately, ° Blessed are 


things that ve see: 


“4 for 1 tell you, 4 


> And he turned him unto his disciples, 


the eyes which see the ¢ Mate. xiit.19. 
that many prophets a1 Pet.i. 0. 


and kings have desired to see those things which ye see, 
ond have not seen them; and to hear those things which 


se hear, and have not heard them. 


*> And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted 


“im, saying, © Master, what shall 


fe? °5 He 
sow readest thou? 77 And he 


9 © many ancient authorities read, And 
tnd said, All thnes.... 


4 
q 


) f better, is pleased to. 
4] 
apt that, in the presence of such truths, 
jich a trifle is worth mention, but that 
ae shallow school of modern critics do 
a and rest upon sueh. On vv. 21, 
g see notes on Matt. xi, 25—27, ob- 
rving here the gradual narrowing of the 
a ‘to which our Lord addresses him- 
f, ver. 22 (margin),—then ver. 23 the 
“me, with privately added. 23. ] 
‘nis verse should not be marked off from 
tyr. 22 by a new paragraph, as is done in 
e A. V.: much less, as in the Gospel for 
—e 13th Snnday after Trinity, joined with 
Snat follows: except perhaps that the 
“sson tanght us by its occurring there is 
“. appropriate one, as shewing us how the 
vace of Christian love, which is the sub- 
yt of the following parable, fulfils and 
Founds over, legal “obedience. It is in 
‘anexion with the preceding, and comes 
» the conelusion after the thanksgiving in 
‘vr. 21. A similar saying of our Lord 
‘eurs Matt. xiii. 16, 17, but uttered alto- 
other on a different oceasion and in a 
‘ferent connexion. 24. prophets 
od kings] David united both these, also 
alomon. There may be an_ especial 
Serence to the affecting last words of 
\vid, 2 Sam. xxii. 1—5, which certainly 
Pa prophecy of the Redeemer, and in 
Bich he says, ver. 5, “This is all my 
Ivation, and all my ee though he 
tke it not to grow :’’—see also. Gen. 
ix. 18. 
25—37.] QUESTION OF A LAWYER: 
\E PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 
‘culiar to Luke. As Stier remarks, it ts 


I do to inherit eternal ¢ Matt six.16: 


said unto him, What is written in the law? 


answering said, Thou fpeut.vi.s. 


he turned him unto his diseiples, 


well that St. Luke has related the other in- 
cident respecting an enquiry of the same 
kind, for the eritics would be sure to have 
maintained that this ineident was another 
report of Matt. xix. 16. Such clear cases 
as this should eertainly teach us eaution, in 
cases where xo such proof is given of the 
independence of the different narratives : 
and should shew us that both questions 
addressed to our Lord, and answers from 
Him, were, as matter of fact, repeated. 
See however a ease to which this 
remark does not apply, ch. ix. 57 ff 
25.] No immediate sequenee from ver. 24 
is implied. lawyer, a kind of seribe— 
“a doctor of the law,” ch. v.17 —whose 
especial office it was to teach the law, see 
Tit. iti. 13; “one of the scribes,’ Mark 
xi, 28. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the lawyer had any hostile in- 
tention towards Jesus,—rather perhaps a 
self-righteous spirit (see ver. 29), which 
wanted to see what this Teacher could 
inform him, who knew so much already. 
Thus it was a tempting or trying of Jesus, 
though not fo entangle Him: for what- 
ever had been the answer, this could hardly 
have followed. what shall Ido} He 
doubtless expects to hear of some great 
deed; but our Lord refers him back to 
the Law of which he is a teacher. 
26. how readest thou? A common rab- 
binical formula for eliciting a text of 
Scripture. how? i.e. to what pur- 
port; so that the answer should contain a 
summary of his reading iu the Law. 
27.] The first part of this, together with 
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Xx 
< e 


shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with | 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 


g Lev. xix. 18. mind 3 
h Lev. xviii. 5. 
Neh. ix. 29 
Ezek. xx. 11, 

Me Pee Rom. 


shalt live. 


rea eat 15. 


and thy ®neighbour as thyself. 
unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and * thou 
29 But he, willing to ‘justify himself, said unto 
Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? 


28 And he said: : 


30 And Jesus answer- | # 


ing said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem to: « 


Jericho, and fell among thieves, 


which stripped him of his’ | 


raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him)» 


half dead. 


k Ps. xxxviii. 
LT 


the other side. 


31 And by chance there came down 
priest that way: and when he saw him, * he passed by on): 
32 And likewise a Levite, when he was at 


a certain | 


the place, came and looked on him, and passed by on the 


other side. 
came where he was: 


1 John iv. 


Deut. xi. 13 ff, the Jews had written on 
their phylacteries, and recited night and 
morning: but not the second; so that 
the idea that Jesus pointed to the phy- 
lactery of the lawyer, will not hold. 

Meyer thinks the man answered thus, 
because lie had before heard our Lord cite 
these in counexion, and with an especial 
view to asking the question “eho is my 
neighbour?” It may have been so ;— 
but I should rather believe the same spirit 
with which he began, to have carried him 
on to this second question. The words 
willing to justify himself seem to imply 
this; but see below. 29.| Meyer ex- 
plains this: The questioner, having been 
by our Lord’s enquiry, “how ~readest 
thou?” himself thrown into the position 
of the answerer, yet, “willing to justify 
himself,” wishing to carry out the purpose 
with which he asked at first, and to cover 
what otherwise would be his shame at 
being answered by so simple a reply, and 
that his own,—asks, “who is my neigh- 
bour ?”—I may observe that we need not 
take the whole of this explanation, but 
may well suppose that “to justify him- 
self” may mean, ‘to get himself out of 
the difficulty :’ viz. by throwing on Jesus 
the definition of one’s neighbour, which was 
very narrowly and technically interpreted 
among the Jews, excluding Samaritans 
and Gentiles, 30.} answering, lite- 
rally, taking him up,—implies that the 
question was made an occasion of saying 
more than the mere answer. went 
down, both because Jerusalem was higher, 
and because ‘to go up’ is the usual phrase 
for journeying towards a metropolis. 


33 But a certain ! Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
and when he saw him, 


he hadi « 


yw 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, about 150) 
stadia (i.e. about 18 miles 6 furlongs) dis-| »: 
tant. The road passed through a wilder-4# 
ness (Josh. xvi. 1) which was notorious for! 2 
the robberies committed there. ‘ Arabs,» 
. which race, given to habits of plunder, | iy 
to this day infests the borders of Palestine, | )\s 
and lies in wait for travellers from Jeru-1 x 
salem to Jericho, as our Lord relates in 
the Gospel.” Jerome, Commentary on Jer! s 
iii, 2. The same Father, who lived for |: 
many years in the neighbourhood, men-! & 
tions that a part of the road was so in« ‘3 
famous for murders, as to be called the x 
red or bloody way, and that in his timed 
there was a fort there garrisoned by Ro+%: 
man soldiers, to protect travellers. ‘ 
fell among: i.e. they surrounded hime 
stripped him, not merely of his ‘ 
clothing, but of all he had; 3“ despoiled |» 
him,” as the Vulgate renders it. 
31.] Many priests journeyed this way, for: 
Jericho was a priestly city; this man isi ¢ 
perhaps represented as havi ing been up to »: 
Jerusalem in the order of his course, and ; 
returning. The Law and Prophets ». ’ 
enjoined the act of mercy which this priest!) 
refused ; see Exod. xxiii. 4,5: Deut. xxii) 
1—4: Isa. lviii. 7, not, it is true, literallys y : 
—and therefore he neglected it. He did ; 
not even go up to him to examine him, but. ) 
passed by. on the opposite side of the road: 
32.] The Levite, the inferior minis 
ter of the law, did even worse ; when he , 


* was at the place, he came and saw hims;—  , 


came near, and then passed, as the other 
33—35.] The Samaritans were en » 

tirely, not half, Gentiles. Why ou 

Lord mentions the name here, see below: 


S—37. 


ompassion [8on him], 
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3hand went to 
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him, and bound 


p his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 


is own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took 


hin. 


care 


35 And on the morrow [2 when he departed], 


2 took out two aieS and eave them to the host, and 


id [Bunto him], Take 


“are 


of him ; 


and whatsoever 


sou spendest more, when L come again, 1 will repay thee. 


of these 


Whieh = [2 new] 


three, 
sighbour unto him that fell among the thieves ? 
said, He that shewed merey on him. 


thinkest thou, was 
37 And 
Then said Jesus 


ato him, Go, and do thou hkewise. 


8 not in the original. 


b omitted by many of the oldest authorities, 


i render, denarii. 


had compassion] This was the 

wat difference between the Samaritan 
tl the others ;—the actions which follow 
# but the expansion of this compassion. 
¢ oil and wine] These were usual 
Thedies for wounds in the East; Galen, 
“| by Wetstein, preseribes thus for a 
und in the head. “ 2ub down the ten- 
Gest leaves of the olive,—pour in oil 
@t red wine, and make a plaster :’—sce 
® Fea. i. 6. on his own beast, 
By denying himself the use of it. 
This is the only place where az 
, as we understand the word, @ house 
f reception of travellers kept by a host, 
adistinguished from an empty caravan- 
fui, is mentioned. The Rabbinical writers 
fyuently speak of such, but under a name 
®pted from this Greek word. Bleek re- 
cks that this serves to shew, that there 
te such inns in that neighbourhood, 
thigh eertainly they were not frequent. 
two denarii] Some see in this, ¢2o 
ds’ wages. See note on Matt. xx. 2. 
7 36.] It will be observed that our 
Ld not only elicits the answer from the 
@stioner himself, but that it comes iz an 
wrted form. The lawyer had asked, 
Boho he was to understand himsclf 
Ozed to fulfil the duties of neighbour- 
a? but the answer has for its subjeet 
O% who fulfilled them to another, The 
Teon of this is to be found,— partly 
Mhe relation of neighbourship being 
ual, so that if this man is my neigh- 
» I am his also;—but chiefly in the 
imation of our Lord to bring out a 
stag contrast, by putting the hated and 
déised Samaritan in the actire place, 
athus to reflect back the hkewise more 
Petedly. “Observe, that the was neigh- 
;, is literally became neighbour. The 
uwehbour Jews became strangers, the 


stranger Samaritan became neighbour, to 
the wounded traveller. It is not place, 
but love, which makes neighbourhood.” 
Wordsworth. 87.) The lawyer does not 
answer—-‘ The Samaritan? he avoids this; 
but he eannot avoid it in conviction and 
matter of fact. do thou likewise, i. e. 
‘count all men thy neighbours, and love 
them as thyself’ The student ac- 
eustomed to look at all below the surface 
of Scripture, will not miss the meaning 
which lies behind this parable, and which 
—while disclaiming all fanciful allegorizing 
of the text—I do not hesitate to say that 
our Lord Himself had in view when He 
uttered it. All aets of charity and merey 
done here below, are but fragments and 
derivatives of that one great act of mercy 
which the Saviour came on earth to per- 
form. And as He took on Hiin the nature 
of us all, being ‘not ashamed to call us 
brethren,’ counting us all His kindred,— 
so it is but natural that in holding up a 
mirror (for such is a parable) of the truth 
in this matter of duty, we should see in 
it not only the present and prominent 
group, but also Himself and His act of 
mercy behind. And thus we shall not (in 
spite of the seotls which are sure to beset 
sueh an interpretation, from the super- 
ficial school of erities) give up the inter- 
pretation of the Fathers and other di- 
vines, who see in this poor traveller, 
going from the heavenly to the aceursed 
city (Josh, vi. 26: 1 Kings xvi, 31),—the 
race of man, the Adam who fell ;—in the 
robbers and murderers, Aim who was a 
murderer from the beginning (John viii. 
44);—in the treatment of the traveller, 
the deep wounds and despoilment whieh 
we have inherited from the fall;—in the 
priest and the Levite passing by, the in- 
efficacy of the law and sacrifice to heal 
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33 Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered 


into a certain 


m John xi. 1: 
xii. 2, 3. 


village : 
™ \Martha received him into her house. 


and a certain woman named 


39 And she had e 


ntukeviii.ss. sister called Mary, "which also sat at J Jesus’ feet, and. - 


Acts xxii. 


"heard his word. 


40 But Martha was cumbered about muck, ; 


serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not , 
eare that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid he) ; 


therefore that she help me. 
said unto her, Martha, 
troubled about many things: 


41 And Jesus answered ang ; 
Martha, thou art careful ang » 
42 but one thing is need fal ’ 


j read, with many ancient authorities, the Lord’s. 


and clothe us: Gal. iii. 21 (Trench remarks 
that the Church, by joining the passage 
Gal. iii. 16—23 as Epistle, with this Para- 
ble as Gospel for the 13th Sunday after 
Trinity, has stamped this interpretation 
with her approval):—in the good Sama- 
ritan, Him of whom it was lately said, 
“Say we not well that ¢how art a Samari- 
tan, and hast a devil?” (John viii. 48)— 
who came to déad up the broken-hearted, 
to give them the o7l of joy for mourning 
(Isa. Ixi. 1 ff.) ;—who for our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through His poverty 
might become rich: who, though now gone 
from us, has left with us precious gifts, and 
charged His ministers to feed His lambs, 
promising them, when the chief Shepherd 
shall appear, a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away (1 Pet. v. 2,4). Further perhaps 
it is well not to go ;—or, if we do, only in 
our own private meditations, where, if we 
have the great clue to such interpretations, 
knowledge of Christ for ourselves, and 
a sound mind under the guidance of His 
Spirit,—we shall not go far wrong. But 
minutely to allegorize, is to bring the sound 
spiritual interpretation into disrepute, and 
throw stumbling-blocks in the way of 
many, who might otherwise arrive at it. 
388—42.] ENTERTAINMENT OF OUR 
LORD AT THE HOUSE OF MARTHA AND 
Mary. It surely never could be doubted 
who this Martha and Mary were, nor 
where this took place,—but that the har- 
monizing spirit has so beclouded the sight 
of our critics. Bengel believes them xot 
to be the sisters of Lazarus, but another 
Martha and Mary somewhere else ;—and 
this in spite of the deep psychological 
identity of characters which meets us in 
John xi. xii. Greswell, still more 
strangely, believes the persons to be the 
same, but that they had another residence 
in Galilee. I shall, as elsewhere, take the 
text in its most obvi ious and simple inter- 
pretation, and where nothing definite is 


inserted iz it, throw light on it from whe 
we know from other sources. And }5 
believe most readers will agree with m »: 
in taking these for the sisters of Lazarus) ;) 
and the village for Bethany. 38.] a); 
they went need make no difficulty—th > 
whole of the events related in this sectioy 
of the Gospel are allotted, as in the wides, » 
sense they belonged, to the last journey 9; ): 
our Lord from Galilee, which ended in th; 4 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem ;—see not} sy 
on ch. ix. 51 ff. Jesus, as we know tha »: 
He afterwards did, so now probably, whe; y 
at Jerusalem (at the feast of Dedication) \, 
abode at Bethany. He ‘loved i Y 
used in this sense by John with regard t); 
this family and to himself)—Martha anj »} 
Mary and Lazarus—and this word impli¢ ; * 
surely hospitality and intercourse. ik 
a certain woman] It does not follow the ;, 
Martha was a widow; the incident bring », 
out the fwo sisters, and therefore r) ‘a 
others are mentioned. She may have haj ; 
a husband or a father living. At a): 
events, it is a consistency belonging { hk 
real life, that we find the same pers¢ , 
prominent in the family in John, as her; » 
39.] It does not appear that th 4. 
meal had begun; far rather is it like, 
that Martha was busy about preparing } ) ; 
Mary sat at the Lord’s feet, as His discipl, ,, 
while He was discoursing. 41, 42 
The repetition of her name indicates 
proof. thou art careful (it is the samy .. 
word as that in Matt. vi. 25, &e., and the; |. | 
rendered “to take anxious thought’ Nhs 
expresses the inner anxiety :— trouble, 
the outer bustle and confusion. 01, 
thing] Perhaps we should not express tl 
two words more definitely, for fear ;. 
narrowing the wide sense in which thy 
are spoken. I can hardly doubt that 0; 
Lord, in the first and most obvious mea 
ing indicated that simpler preparatie 
would haye been all that was needful, 
the many leads to the one, and that tot © 
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hd Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 


ken away from her. 


JXI. 1 And it came to pass, that, as he was praying ima 
prtain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said 


nto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 


ysciples. * And he 


sald unto them, 


When ye pray, say, 


Hur iather [Eerhich aré in heaven), Hallowed be thy a matt. vio. 
> 7 


ame. Thy kingdom come. 
piven, so in earth. | 
ead. + And forgive us our sins; 


K omit : 


pod part, the “ore” being the middle 
m™m of _ comparison between the natural 
aany” > and the spiritual “good part.” 
p that the whole will imply—only within 
» eirele of Christ’s disciples, those who 
from love (mistaken or otherwise) to 
sy—mueh as John vi. 27,—and will set 
pre us the bread which perisheth on 
: hand, and that which endureth to 
blasting life on the other. The good 
rtion is the one thing which is needful 
fee John vi. 53,—the feeding on the 
tad of life by faith ; which faith cometh 
bhearing, and hearing by the word of 
vist, Which Mary was now receiving into 
} soul, and which (John vi. 54) * shall 
fer be taken away, but result in ever- 
hing life. The two types of charac- 
Hhave ever been found in the Chureh; 
fh, caring for Hinn, and for love to Him 
ag what. they do: but the one busy and 
less, anxious, and stirring; the other 
st and humble, content to sit at His 
, and learn, We see here which of the 
| He praises. But on the other hand 
must not derive any argument henee 
Pnst an active Christian life of doing 
1: ¢hts ts, in fact, to sit at His feet 
t learn—to take His yoke on us, and 
ia of Him. It is the bustling about 
many things of which there is no need, 
th is blamed; not the working out the 
vs of the Spirit, which are needfal, 
Pg parts themselves of the good part, 
wap. XI. 1—13.] JEsts TEACHES 
f DISCIPLES TO PRAY. The locality 
time of the following incident are 
» indefinite. The only limits are 
= of the great journey which is the 
act of this “section. There is no reason 
fo supposing this to be the onxly occasion 
@® hich the Lord delivered this prayer to 
# disciples. In the Sermon on the 
‘nt, it stands in close connexion with 
Wh; goes before ;—and here also. In so 
Wehty a summary of His teaching as 
th was, He was not likely, when speak- 



















\ 


[EK Lhy will be done, as in 
8 Give us day by day our daily 


for we also forgive 


see note, 


ing of prayer, to omit its;—when asked by 
His disciples to teach them to pray, He 
was not likely to depart from the form 
once given them. Such are ordinary pro- 
babilities, anteeedent to every question 
atfeeting the two Gospels : and those crities 
who throw aside all such, are far more 
prejudiced in reality, than those who allow 
them full weight. “The peeuliar and 
abridged form in Luke,” says Meyer, “is 
a proof that the apostolic Church did not 
use the Lord’s prayer asa form.” Rather, 
we may say, a proof of the fidelity with 
which our ‘Evangelist reproduced his ori- 
ginal reports, not correeting them, as 
others after him did, to suit the forms 
most probably in use. If the apostolic 
Church did not use the Lord’s Prayer as a 
form,—ehen did its use begiz, which we 
find in every known Liturgy ? 1.) 
as John also... . of this fact we know 
nothing beyond the allusion here. 

2.| When ye pray say.... more definite 
than “after this manner pray ye... in 
Matthew. On the prayer itself, see notes 
on Matt. vi. 9—13. The clauses printed 
in brackets in the text eould hardly by 
any possibility have been omitted by any, 
had they ever formed a part of it! The 
shorter form, found in the Vatican, the 
most ancient of all our MSsS., and in 
the reeently published Sinaitic MS., was 
the original one: then the copyists in- 
serted the clauses which were not found 
here, taking them from St. Matthew. 
That this, and not the converse process, 
must have been the one followed, is evi- 
dent to any one who considers the mat- 
ter. Stier’s argument, that our text has 
not been conformed to Matthew, because 
the doxology has never been inserted here, 
seems to me to tend in quite another direc- 
tion: the doxology was inserted there, be- 
cause that was the form in general liturgi- 
eal use, and not here, because this Sorm 
was never used liturgically. 3. | 
literally .... for that day’s need, or, for 


XI. 


And lead us not inte 


5 And he said 
shall have a friend, and shall gc 


unto him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend mé 

three loaves; ®for a friend of mine in his journey is come © 
to me, and I have nothing to set before him? 7 And he * 
from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not: thi” 
door 1s now shut, and my children are with me in bed; 4; 
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every one that is indebted to us. 
temptation [!; du¢ deliver us from evil}. 
unto them, Which of you 

beh. xviii, Cannot rise and give thee. 

&e. 


8 I say unto you, Though he | 


will not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet | 
because of his ™importunity he will rise and give him a 


eMatt vii7: many as he needeth. 
xxi.22. Mark 


xi 24 John shall be given you ; 


xv. 7. James 


seek, 


9¢ And I say unto you, Ask, and i, 


and ye shall find; knock, and ry 





iz" shall be opened unto you. 10 For every one that askethy, i 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him thal ~ 
avatt.vi® Tnocketh it shall be opened. 1 ¢Ifa son shall ask bread ;, 
of any of you that is a father, will he give him a stone | ' 3 
or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpeaihs 
1 omit: see note. Mm ender, Shamelessness. i 
ft 
that day. 4.] for we also. ...ex- ment of domestic life here given us. Th* 
pressed here more strongly than in Mat- door is ‘barred,’ not only ‘shut ;’ there 4 we 


thew, as the plea for the exercise of 
the divine forgiveness to us,—‘for 7t is 
our own practice also to forgive: but 
notice the difference—there is no sin in 
this second case, between man and man, 
only the ordinary business word of this 
world. 5.| Now follows a parable on 
continuing instant in praver, of the same 
nature as that in ch. xvili. 2. ff In both 
parables, the argument is that called 
‘a fortiori; “if selfish man can be won 
by prayer and importunity to give, and 
unjust man to do right, much more cer- 
tainly shall the bountiful Lord bestow, and 
the righteous Lord do justice,” Trench ; 
who further remarks, that here interces- 
sory prayer is the subject of the parable; 
there, personal. And, that we must re- 
member that all reluctance on the part 
of God to answer our prayers is not real, 
bat apparent only, and arises from deeper 
reasons working for our good: whereas 
the reluctance in these two parables is 
real, arising from selfishness and contempt 
of justice. 6. in his journey] In the 
East it was and is the custom to travel 
late at night, for coolness sake. Why 
three loaves does not appear. I forbear to 
give the allegorical interpretations of the 
number, which abound: the significance 
of the thing asked for, see below on ver. 
13. 7-] We have an interesting frag- 


the trouble of unbarring it: the Sathe 
and children are in bed (observe how i u 
all the parables which place the Father, dé) 
the Husband, before us, the Mother, or th 1»: 
Bride, does not appear); and he canne x 
(i. e, will not, cannot from being ove: © 
come by reluctance) rise and give to hin 4 
'8.] The word is too mildly | rely) 
dered in the A. V. by ‘importunity. | tn 
should be, as in margin, shamelessnes) i 
It is presupposed here that the postular ir; 
goes on knocking and asking. 9 | 
What follows is in the closest connexio: % 
and will not bear the idea that it is tram! \) 
ferred here merely as being appropriat »; 
The asking, seeking, knocking, all answ’ « 
to the features of the parable. 16 ki 
declares to us not merely a result obser! 
able here among men, (in which sense it! & 
not universally true,) but a great law |» 
our Father's spiritual Kingdom: a clav' |y, 
out of the eternal Covenant, which cant » 
be changed. 11—13.] Our Lord sé » 
forth the certainty of our obtaining t! )) 
Holy Spirit, (the unspeakable gift, | 
which all other good gifts are include 
from our Father, by another ‘a fortior 
argument, drawn from the love of earth 
parents, so far less careful and tende! 
wise than He is over His children. 
For the rest, see notes on Matt. vii. 7 
The egg and scorpion are added he 


| 
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jor if he shall ask an egg, will he ® offer him a scorpion 7 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 

pur children: how much more shall your heavenly 

uther give the Holy Spint to them that ask him ? 

te ¢ And he was castine out a devil, and it was dumb. e Matt. ix. 32: 
wd it came to pass, when the devil was vone out, the 

hmb spake ; and the P people wondered. © But some of 


D yender, give: the word is the same as above. 


Jo literally, the Father from heaven, “Your” is noé expressed at all. 


1P render, multitudes. 


te serpent and scorpion are the positively 
ischievous : the samples, ch. x. 19, of the 
Hower of the enemy :’?—the stone, that 
lich is simply wefit for food. So that 
Hd’s answers to our prayers eonsist of 
sther useless nor mischievous things, 
> of His best. gift—His Holy Spirit—in 
‘the various and fitting manifestations 
tL His guidance, and consolation, and 
Aching, in our lives. This is (because 
ts takes of and imparts to us by leading 
Veontinually to Him who is) the “ bread » 
he parable ;—the “father of the family” 
ithe Father from Heaven, with whom 
vever the night is as the day, who never 
mbers nor sleeps. It has been noticed 
iv by the hungry traveller coming to 
! man, may be imported, in the depth 
the parable, the awakening in a man’s 
a soul (which is so precious to him) 
that hunger which he has nothing to 
vsfy, and which none but God ean 
isfy. The reader may, as in the fore- 
pig parable, follow out this clue for him- 
“(provided it be done soberly) with 
wh interest and profit. Notice 
when we address God (Matt. vi. 9), 
Bis “ Our Father (whieh is) in heaven” 
when He answers us, He is the Father 
to heaven. In the former case, we go 
snto Him and His abode; in the latter 
.comes down to us. 
A—36.] ACCUSATION OF CASTING OUT 
ILS BY BEELZEBUB, AND DEMAND OF 
@s1GN FroM MEAVEN, OvrR Lorp’s 
DsOURSE THEREUPON. Matt. xii, 22— 
Mark iit. 23—30. The reasonings of Mr. 
well to shew that St. Luke relates an 
rely different incident from St. Matthew 
- St. Mark, able and well conducted as 
rare, fail to carry conviction to my mind. 
* marks of identity are too many and 
_ xing to be mistaken ; ; and on the plan 
Oiscrimination which he has adopted, 
Ein persuaded that we might prove four 
di net Crucifixions and Resurrections to 
he; happened just as easily. Besides, it 


















is quite impossible to earry the hypothesis 
throughout this section of St. Luke’s 
Gospel : and when it has been once given 
up, a considerable difference is made in the 
way of regarding the various narrations. 
On the side of which Evangelist the strict 
aceuracy lies, it is next to impossible for 
us now to decide. Tam inclined to think 
that the seetion from ch. xi. 1-4—xii. 53 (or 
rather perhaps 59) is a connected whole, 
or, at all events, is intended to form sueh. 
But then the whole is introduced (ver. 
1-4) without any mark of connexion with 
the preceding, and terminated as abruptly. 
On the other hand, the narrative in Mat- 
thew is introduced by his usual “ Zhen” 
following upon a very general descrip- 
tion of a@ retirement of our Lord, and 
His being pursued by multitudes, all of 
whom He healed; but whether the az/- 
titudes are the same, and the “ then’’ 
meant to specify that this incident oe- 
curred then and there, is by no means 
eertain. Nor is the elose of the section 
(xii. 50) bound very closely to xiii. 1, which 
commences “Jez that day” (not as the 
A. V., see margin), and can hardly be said 
with certainty to define fhe very same 
natural day. We may observe that the 
attendant cireumstances, as introduced and 
elosed in Mark iii. 20; iv. 1, are equally 
indeterminate. I therefore leave the dif- 
fieulty where I found it, and where I be- 
lieve it will ever remain, during our pre- 
sent state of imperfection : only observing, 
that the important incident and diseourse 
grounded on it are no way thereby in- 
validated in authority. It seems to have 
been a portion of the evangelic history, 
the position of which was not exactly and 
satistactorily fixed; of which there have 
been already some instances (see ech. ix. 
57—62), and there are, as will be seen, 
yet more as we proceed. 14.] dumb 
—and blind, Matthew, ver. 22, where see 
notes on all the common matter. 

15. some of them] No inference can here 
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f Matt. he 34: 
xii. 


gaat xii. 38: chief of the devils. 


h Matt, <i2. of him a sign from heaven. 
said unto them, Every kingdom divided against 


Mark i iii. 24, 
i John ii. 25. 


thoughts, 


ST. LUKE. 


XI, 


them said, f He casteth out devils through 4 Beelzebub the 
16 And others, tempting him, ¢ sought 


17> But he, ' knowing: their! 


itself is brought to desolation ; and a house divided against 


a house falleth. 


18 Tf Satan also be divided against him,‘ 


self, how shall his kingdom stand? because ye say that 2)! 


east out devils through 4 Beelzebub. 


19 And if I byl 


4 Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast | 
them out? therefore shall they be your judges. . 2° But ij 


k Exod. viii, 
19. 


1 Matt. xii. 29. 
Mark iii. 27. 


ma Isa. lili. 12. 
Col. ii. 15. 


I* with the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt thé: 
kingdom of God 1s come upon you. 
man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace’ ji 
* but ™when a stronger than he shall come upon him, ang » 


211 When ' @ strong »| 


overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour whereir #' 


n Matt. xii. 80. 


d in the original, Beelzebul. 


he §¢rusted, and divideth his spoils. 
with me is against me: 


“31 He that is no 


and he that gathereth not witl 


TY yender, the. 


8 ender, had trusted. jx! 


be drawn that these persons were not 
Pharisees (as Greswell has done), and con- 
sequently that the charge proceeded from 
a different quarter. 16.] This is 
not mentioned kere by St. Matthew, but 
further on in the discourse, ver. 88. No 
distinction can be drawn, as Greswell has 
done, for the purpose of maintaining that 
the two incidents were distinct, between 
“a sign” and “a sign from heaven 2’ for 
(1) our Lord answers the demand in both 
places by the same reply, the sign of Jonas; 
see also Matt. xvi. 1—4; and (2) the or- 
dinary Jewish idea attached to a sign 
would imply from heaven: see notes on 
Matt. xvi. 1. 17.|] Knowing their 
thoughts: so Matthew also, ver. 25. 
20. with the finger of God] “by the Spirit 
of God,’ Matthew. No distinction can 
be established, as Greswell attempts. The 
one expression explains the other. What 
was done (Hebraistically speaking) by the 
Jinger of God, was done by the Spirit of 
God. We have much greater variations 
than this in sayings demonstrably the 
same. 21.) This parabolic sentence 
is In close connexion with many prophetic 
sayings, Isa. xl. 10 marg., lili. 12, and most 
pointedly Isa. xlix. 24, 25. It will be re- 
membered that the Baptist called the 
Lord by this name, a stronger, or one who 
is mightier—placing after it, it is true, 
“than I,” but still using it as indicative 
of the Almightiness of ‘the Son of God, 


yee 
rather than in comparison with himselil,. 
The strong man is the adversary} \. 
Satan; his palace this present world,-i%| 
John xii. 31; xiv. 80; xvi. 11. His good; >| 
or tools, or spoils, —are the sons of men x: 
2 Tim. ii, 26; 1 John v. 19 (margini i), 
With these is he clothed and armed, ¢ 
yather with their evil capacities, which Di » 
furbishes and brightens for his use: wit) » 
this whole armour of the devil, compat) \: 
by way of contrast, the “ whole armour q\\; 
God,’ Eph. vi. 11—20. Without thes}, 
arms and tools he would be powerless ;, 
the evil one must have evil men—som) |, 
thing receptive of evil—to work upor ) ; 
But these the Stronger than he takes fro} », 
him, and divides his spoils, Isa. liii. 1) y 
He divides his spoils—turns to His ow», 
use and that of His followers all that goc . 
which the enemy had corrupted into evi \, 
The Strouger had already com .. 
into the strong man’s house—the Saviou) 
into the world—and was robbing him / 
his captives, and making them into H , 
own disciples—e. g. Mary Magdalene at ,. 
others: but the work was not fully con, 
pleted yet, till the Lord, byand in His deati \: 
overcame him that had the power of deat, 
i.e. the devil. And that His great victo: 
is still proceeding ;—He is still taking fro, 4, 
him one and another,—rescuing the so) 
of men by the power of His Gospel, ty 
the end, when He shall (Rev. xx. 1 ff bi 4 
him in the abyss; and though he 


id be 


e seattereth. 
‘man, he \ 


LUKE. 


ralketh through dry places, seeking: rest ; 
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feo When the unclean spirit is gone out of'e Matt xi. ts. 


and 


ading none, he saith, TP will return unto my house srehee 


ame out. 
1d garnished. 28 Then 


ven other spirits more 


goeth 


he, 
wicked than himself; 
iter in, and dwell there: and ? the last state of that man 


75 And when he cometh, he findeth it swept 


to him 
and they 


and taketh 


p John v.14, 


: Meb. vi. 42 

pworse than the first. St ea 
i And it eame to pass, as he spake these things, a 

L-tain woman ' of the company lifted up her voice, and 

fd unto him, ? Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and 4¢bi- 28,48. 


12 paps which thou hast sucked. 
Pither, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
29s And when the "people were gathered thick 
Vv This is 
; t render, from amon 
U render, multitudes were gathering. 


kep it. 


trether, he began to say, 
z : 


*3 But he said, Yea, 


r Matt. vii. 21. 
ch. viii. ot. 
James i. 25 

s Matt. xii. cs, 
oo. 


an evil generation : 


e the multitude. 


¥ read, This generation. 


Iced for the final conflict by His suffer- 
2, shall cast hin ov erthrown into the 
b of fire for ever. Rev. xx. Lt. 
J See on Matthew, ver. 30. 24—26. | 
on Matt. xii. 43. 27, 28.) This 
ve but most instructive incident, here 
irposed, serves to shew the originality 
Bt. Luke’s account, and that, whatever 
vosilion may be, it is itself of the high- 
puthority. The woman apparently was 
enced by nothing but common- place 
b unintelligent wonder at the sayings 
doings of Jesus :—and she broke out, 
u true womanly feeling, into a blessing 
‘he mother who bare sueh a wonder- 
‘Teacher. Such seems to be the ac- 
kt of the incident itself. Our 
Vs reply is indeed wonderful :—(1) In 
roof. He correets in her the un- 
‘ehensiveness of His word, which had 
red her to go no further into the 
ning of it than this ordinary enlogy 
stted, —and gives her an admonition 
HG to profit better by it in future. 
(2ZIn humility. He diselaims all this 
| of admiration, for his humanity: and 
‘not ‘iy word,’ but the word of God, 
th is in fact the same, but takes the 
off fron) Him in His abasement, unto 
Father who sent Him. (3) In 
% He does not deny the honour 
by pronounced upon His mother, but 
itifully turns it to its true side— viz. 
which was given her long sinee— 
ted is she that believed, chy do 45; 
“He blessedness consisted not so much 
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in being His mother, as in her lowly 
and faithful observanee of the word of the 
Lord spoken to her; see ch. ii. 19, 51. 
Nor again does He deny that to have 
borne Him was an honour—yea, rather : 
—‘yes, indeed, but.’ (4) In prophetic 
discernment. Yt will be seen that this 
answer cuts at the root of all worship of 
Mary, and shews us in what the true 
honour of that holy woman consisted,—in 
faith and obedience. As the mother of 
the Lord, she represents our human race, 
unto whom a child is born, a son is given; 
no individual exclusive honour is due to 
her, any more than to Cornelius, who was 
singled out from the Gentile world, and 
honoured by an angelic message relative 
to the divine purposes :—if she were, as 
there is every reason to conclude she was, 
a believer in her Son, the Son of man, she 
bore Christ in a far higher and more 
blessed sense than by being His mother in 
His humanity. And this honour may all 
believers in Him partake of with her; 
therefore the Lord says not “she that 
heareth...’ ut they that hear. The last 
and boldest perversion of these words of 
our Lord by Father Newman, viz., that 
He thus does but still further exalt her 
honour, in that, besides being His mother, 
she heard His word and kept it, need only 
be mentioned, to show the follies to w hich 
able men are abandoned, who onee desert 
truth and simplicity. 29.) This is 
now in answer to those who sought of Him 
a sign from Heaven. when the mul- 
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XI 


w they seek a sign; and there shall no sign be given it, bu 


t Jonahi.l7: 
ii. 10. 


the sign of Jonas [* /Ae prophet]. 


80 For ast Jonas was i 


sign unto the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man be t 


ul Kings x.1. 


this generation. °%! "The queen of the south shall rise uj 


in the judgment with the men of this generation, an 
condemn them: for she came from the utmost parts of th 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, ¥/ 


greater than Solomon is here. 


32 The men of Nineve sha 


rise up in the judgment with this generation, and shal 


x Jonah iii. 5. 


y Matt. v.15. 
Mark iv. 21, 
ch. viii. 16. 


condemn it: for * they repented at the preaching of Jonas / 
and, behold, 2a greater than Jonas is here, 83° No mar - 
when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret place « 


neither under #a bushel, but on 4a candlestick, that the). 


% Matt. ci, 22, 


which come in may see the light. 3% The > Zight of th: 


body is >» the eye: [¢ therefore] when thine eye is single, th. r 
whole body also is &¢ fud? of light ; but when thine eye 1s evi * 
thy body also is 4 ful? of darkness. *° Take heed therefor E 


that the hght which is in thee be not darkness. 


36 Tf th» 


whole body therefore be °¢/uld of light, having no pay, ‘. 


W render, it seeketh. 


Y render, there is more than Solomon here. 
Z vender, there is more than Jonas here. 


@ render, the: and correct similarly in Matt. v. 15. be 
It is the same word as that so rendered above, and is use: 


b render, candle. 
in allusion to that. 


bb +ead, thine. © omit, 

titudes were gathering .. . perhaps in ex- 
pectation, as He paused in His discourse, 
that the sign was now about to be shewn: 
—see notes on Matthew for the main sub- 
ject. Here we have one part of the 
sign of Jonas brought out, which is not 
touched on in Matthew, viz. his preaching 
after his resurrection to the Ninevites, 
announcing —for that would necessarily be 
involved in that preaching—the wonderful 
judgment of God in bringing him there,— 
and thus making his own deliverance, that 
he might preach to them, a sign to that 
people ; which sign (ver. 32) they received, 
and repented ;—but more than Jonas, a 
greater sign by far, this generation shall 
reject. 32.] Not ‘a greater than 
Jonas, or ‘than Solomon: but Jonah 
here is used as equivalent to the sign of 
Jonah,—so that more applies to Him who 
is the sign to this generation:—a sign, 
greater, both in its actuality, its signifi- 
cance, and its consequences. The order, 
here, seems to be for the sake of climax ;— 


is 


X omit. 


1 
f 
{ 
ix 
: 


id 


CC render, light. Cepeuden. dar! * 


for the undervaluing and not appreciatir’ ” 
His wisdom, will not lie so heavy on the! *? 
in the judgment, as the rejection of H ® 
preaching of repentance. 33—36 (e 
Our Lord goes on to speak of His teachir *« 
and miracles, which this generation di ™4 
spised, and demanded a sign from heaven j ox 
preference; He tells them that they w ‘/! 
not see the significance of them, becau’ '* 
they shut the eyes of their understandin’ % 
which should be the light of the soul; 9s 
this is set before them in a parable co! &: 
cerning the light of the body, which is # ®; 
outward eye. The sentences are repeat R 
from the Sermon on the Mount, see Mat %» 
v. 15; vi. 22 f. (where see notes on all th ® 
is common), and ch. viii. 16; but, as hi *» 
been shewn, the truth shines from a @ 
ferent side of them here. 33.] af © 
cret place—more properly, a crypt, | & 
covered passage. 36.] It has be’ *\, 
said of this verse by a very able exposit’ ' 
(De Wette) that it is “tautological: t » 
second member contains the same assert: 


1J—3Y. 


ark, the whole shall be ¢¢/uld of ligAl, 
hining of a candle doth give thee light, 
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as when ®& (he brigh/ 
37 And as he spake, 


eertam Pharisee besought dim to fdine with him: and 


e went in, and sat down to meut. 


38 And a when the a Mark vii. 3, 


‘harisee saw it, he marvelled that he had not. first washed 


4 ‘ c = 
efore fdinner. 89 > And the Lord said unto him, Now do 3¥ 


b Matt. xxiii. 


@ Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and the 


© vender, a candle hghteneth thee with its brightness. 


i f see note, 


j the first.”— Let us examine this. ‘When 
ine eye is single (ver. 34),—i.e. simple, 
Mstraight and single-seeing,—thy whole 
dy will be light... Then (ver. 36),—‘7if 
.s be so,—if thy whole body be light, 
sving no part dark,—then it shall all be 
Sht as when a lamp with its brightness 
Giminates thee.’ Of what is our Lord 
Waking 2? Of His teaching, as appre- 
Jaded by the simple, single-seeing soul. 
J then the sonl be so,—having no part 
«&kened by prejudice or selfish lusts, and 
@roach thus to Ifis teaching, it shall be 
Nolly illuminated by it, as by the candle 
tthe Lord, searching its inward parts. 
Ethis saying, which, even as it stands, is 
1. tantological,—for the sccond clause 
@resses the further result and waxing 
ovard of the shining light, arising from 
t, singleness of the eye,—beeomes, in its 
Bcitual significance, a weighty declara- 
th of truth, answering to ch. viii. 15 :—~ 
8 also John viii. 12. 

7—54.] DiscouRsE AGAINST THE 
FanisEes. There can be no antecedent 
probability in the supposition that our 
sd spoke on various oceasions, and with 
ous incidental references, the compo- 
t parts of that great anti-pharisaic dis- 
se contained in Matt. xxiii, That was 
ten in the temple, during the last week 
His ministry; it formed the so/emn 

eof His public teaching,—and at the 

Lof it He departed out of the temple to 

ru. no more. I do not think it possible 

huppose any part of that discourse in 
thew to be related otherwise than in 
iftrue place; all probability is against 

.an idea,—and so is the charaeter of 
reports of discourses in that Gospel, 
Mencral so strictly coherent and exact. 

“eis then but one supposition icft, unless 
ee pose St. Luke to have put together 

andom a number of fragments, and to 
ha inserted them here, creating an ocea- 
% for them (for it amounts to this), whieh 
ually inconceivable. And that is, that 
OuLord spoke at this meal, the oceasion 
bey the wonder of the Pharisee at His 
oe before sitting down to meat, 

jYou. I. 






parts of that discourse, with which IIe 
afterwards solemnly closed His publie 
ministry. See thrcughont, notes on Matt. 
Xxiil. 37. to dine] This meal, as 
also that in John xxi. 12, 15, was not 
what we now understand by diaver, an 
afternoon meal, but the first meal of the 
day, the breakfast or dejeuner in the 
prime of the morning. We may retain 
dine (indeed we have no other fitting 
word) provided we remember this. 

38.| The expression of this wonder is 
not stated, but it is probable that it 
fonnd expression in some open way. 
Our Lord would hardly have so snd- 
denly begun, ye Pharisees, unless some- 
thing had been said, to whieh by as- 
sent they were parties. See His  pro- 
ceeding when nothing was said,—ch. vii. 
39, 40. washed] literally baptized. 
This use of the word shews that it 
did not imply necessarily immersion of 
the whole body ;—for it was only the 
hands which the Pharisees washed be- 
fore meat. 39.] There is not the 
least improbability or incongruity in our 
Lord’s having thus spoken as a guest at a 
meal (as some of the German Commentators 
maintain) ;~—His solemn work of repyroof 
and teaching was never suspended out of 
mere compliment,—nor were the inten- 
tions of the Pharisees towards Him so 
friendly as these invitations seem to imply. 
They were given mostly from deference to 
popular opinion, and from no love to Him ; 
—-sometimes even with a directly hostile 
object. See vv. 53, 54, and compare also 
ch. vil. 44—46. Observe also, that the 
severest parts of the discourse in Matthew 
(vv. 18—22, 33) were not uttered on this 
oceasion. Now, i.e. as instanced by 
your present conduet—Here is an in- 
stance of your, <c. the cup and the 
platter—understand, ‘in the proverb’—or 
perhaps the application is left to be enthy- 
mematically filled up, for the next clause 
presupposes it. the outside and the 
inward part of a mun, are not the outside 
and inside of the body—but the outside 


apparent conduct, and the inner unseen 
BB 





Sly LURE: 


XI, 


eTitusits. platter; but ‘your inward part is full of 8 ravening and 
wickedness. 4° Ye fools, did not he that made that which 


dIsa.1viii.7. 7g without make that whieh is within also ? 
give alms of such things as ye have; and, behold, all 
things are clean unto you. 


Dan. iv. 27. 
ch. xii. 33. 


e Matt, xxii. 


41 4 But rathey 


#e But woe unto you, Pha-y 


risees, for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs: ; 
and pass over judgment and the love of God: these ought | 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone ; 


fMatt.xxiii6. 40 f 
Mark xii. 38, 
ou. 


Woe unto you, Pharisees, for ye love the uppermost » 
seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets)» 


eMat.xxii, 44 Woe unto you, [scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !] 


h Ps. v.9. 


hfor ye are as graves which appear not, and the men thai ; 
walk over them are not aware of them. 


45 Then answerec °: 


one of the lawyers, and said unto him, Master, thus saying » 


thou reproachest us also. 
iMatt.xxiti.s.also, ye lawyers, i for ye 


§ i.e. plunder. 


motives. Some difficulty has been 
found in the parallelism of the outside of 
the cup and platter and your inward part. 
But the fact is, that the parable and its 
interpretation are intermixed throughout 
the whole, the mind of the hearer being 
left to find its own way in allotting each 
its part. 40.] seems clearly to me to 
be a question, and to mean, as A. V., Did 
not He, who made the outside, make the 
inside also?—i.e. if His works have be- 
come unclean and polluted through sin, 
what is the use of only partially purging 
them,—not accomplishing the purgation ? 
—must not the cleansing, to be- good for 
any thing, extend to the whole? See, on 
a proposal otherwise to understand it, the 
note in my Greek Test. 41.] Many 
Commentators, from whom I am compelled 
entirely to differ, understand this as zroni- 
cal—‘ but ye give alms of their contents, 
and, behold, all things are clean (in your 
estimation) fo you.” But this would be 
altogether irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, which was reproof to the Pharisees 
for their care about outward cleanliness, 
when the inside was left unclean. It 
would also be altogether contrary to our 
Lord’s usual habit of speaking about 
giving alms, to make Him east a slur on 
it, as this would do: see Mark x. 21; ch. 
xii, 33, where the expression is very simi- 
lar to this. The command is @ rebuke 
Sor their covetousness (see ch. xvi. 14), 
which follows in close connexion with 
ravening (plunder) and wickedness, ver. 
39. such things as ye have (literally, 


46 And he said, Woe unto yoy x 
lade men with burdens grievou: | 


h omit. 
{x 
the things inside) are the contents of th 
vessel, which vessel (ver. 39: see not 
above) is the men themselves ; and is there 
fore equivalent in its meaning to that y: 
have of ch. xii. 33,—and the all thing 
are clean answers to the treasure 1 
heaven of tliat verse, the resealt of whic 
is the “heart in heaven: and such pet’ 
sons being pure in heart,—to them, as \.. 
the pure, all things are pure (Titus i. 15: ,,. 
42.| But woe unto you, for}. 
do not this,—but make the most. triflin) 
payments, &c. The connexion, which ,.... 
thus so close, is quite destroyed by th 
tronical interpretation of ver. 41. Sy... 
note on Matt. xxiii. 23. 43.] Mat, ,. 
xxiii. 6, 7. There doubtless was amp) 
illustration of this at the time and pla, tn 
when it was spoken. 44.] See Matthey 
ver. 27 ;—but here the point of comparis¢ _. 
is different. There (see note) the sept. 
chres are whited, that men may not pay, 
over them unawares : and the comparis, , 
is to the outside fairness, and insk 
abomination. Here, the graves are 2) \. 
seen, and men thinking they are walkit , 
on clean ground are defiled by passit \, 
over them. Perhaps the difference of é 
pression may have beeu occasioned by t, , 
greater wealth and splendour and displ, 
of the Pharisees in the metropolis, whe 
Matt. xxiii. was spoken. 45.] Tl 
man appears to have been not a comm, 
Pharisee merely, but besides, a lawye 
whose duty it especially was to interp) — 
the law. Perhaps he found himself { 
volved in the censure of ver, 42; or gel 
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o be borne, and ve yourselves touch not the 


me of vour fingers. 


a bee O71 8 GD 


47 F Woe unto you, 
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burdens with 


for ¥e bark hehe 


epulehres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. 


8 Truly ve tbear wituess that ye 
athers : 
ppulehres]. 


49 Therefore also 


allow the deeds of your 
for they indeed killed them, and ve build. [J their 
said the wisdom of God, 


Twill send them prophets and apostles, and some of them 1 Matt. xxi. 


aey shall slay 


ot. 


and perseeute: 5° that the blood of all the 


rophets, which was shed from the foundation of the 


Jorld, may be required of this generation ; 


51m from the m Gen. iv. 8. 


lood of Abel unto "the blood of Zacharias, which perished »2!reu. 
satween the altarand ¥ the temple: !ver?/y I say unto you, 


+ shall be required of this generation. 


xxiv. 20, 21. 


oe NOE MNLO. VOW 


owyers, for ye ™ have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
atered not in yourselves, and them that were entermg in 


» hindered. 


53. And Bas he said these things unto then, 


ie seribes and the Pharisees began to urge him vehe- 
vently, and to provoke him to speak of many things: 


k literally, the house. 
M yender, took av ees 
sly among the other Pharisees. 46.] 
ro Matthew, ver. 4. 47.| See 
Matthew, vv. 29—32. 48.| See 
i Matthew, vv. 34—36. We have 
rea remarkable variation. of expression 
}ver. 49, the wisdom of God said is 
pressed by “JZ” in Matthew. Varions 
planations have been given of this. The 
ficulty is not the variation just noticed, 
much as that no such passage exists in 
q O.T. But T have little donbt that 
true explanation is this :—the whole 
hing is a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv, 
j—22, and so marked a one, that I am 
prised that no Commentators but 
thausen and Stier should have observed 
Wand they not thoroughly. ‘That. pas- 
e opens with remarks of the sacred 
torian on the delinquency of Judah and 
usalem after the death of Jehoiada the 
est: then ver. 19, ‘ He sent prophets to 
m, to bring them again to the Lord; 
al they testified against them: but they 
tld not give ear. And the Spirit of 
id came upon Zechariah the son of Je- 
hada the priest, which stood above the 
Pple, and said unto them .. Aad 
#) conspired against him, and stoned 
h with stones at the commandment of 
a king in the court of the house of the 


















i render, bear witness to, and, 
| J omitted by some of the most ancient authorities. 


1 render, Vea, 
0 read, When he was gone out. 
Lords ace And when he died, he said, 


The Lord look upon it, and require it.’ 
The words in our text are not indeed a 
citation, but an amplification of ver. 19 
there—a paraphrase of them, giving the 
true sense of what the wisdom of God in- 
tended by them ;— enlarging the mere his- 
torical notice which laid hold of God’s 
purpose only by one thread Jet down to 
the earth, into the d7vine rerelation of the 
whole purpose of God as the counsel of 
His will in heaven. In Matthew, the Lord 
Jesus Himself, as became the solemnity ot’ 
that tinal and awful close of His testimony 
to His own who received Him not, stands 
forth as the doer of this work, the sender 
of the Prophets and Apostles. (On ‘son 
of Barachias, see on Matthew, ver. 35.) 

52. ye took away the key of know- 
ledge] “ Ve shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men,’ Matthew, ver. 13, which words 
are the best explanation of our text :—the 
key of knowledge (i.e. not of, as admitting 
to, knowledge—but the key 7s the know- 
ledge), being that right understanding of 
the Law and Prophets, which should shew 
Him to the people, of whom they testified; 
this the expounders of Seripture had 
taken away, neither themselves entering, 
nor permitting those to enter who were 
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p Mark xii.18. 54 laying wait for him[®, and seeking] to ? catch something 


XI. 54. 


out of his mouth [®, that they might accuse him}. 


aMatt.xvi6. XII. !In *the mean time, wien there were cathertil 
together Pan innumerable multitude of people, insomuch 
that they trode one upon another, he began to say unto 
bMatt.xvil2, his disciples first of all, " Beware ye of the leaven of the 
2¢ Por there is nothing 


Mark viii. 15. 


eMatt.x.20. Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 


Mark iv. 22. 
ch. viii. 17. 


covered, that shall not be revealed ; neither hid, that shal? 


not be known. ? Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in 


darkness shall be heard in the light ; and that which ye 

have spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed 3 
d1sa.li.7.8, upon the housetops. #4 And I say unto you *my friends, i 
Ei. wt Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that ‘ 
have no more that they can do. ® But I will force j 
you whom ye shall fear: 
killed hath power to cast to hell; yea, I say unto you, 
Fear him. 6 Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings! 
and not one of them is forgotten before God. 7 But ever i 
the very hairs of your head are 
[7 therefore] : ye are of more value than many sparrows, ,; 


e Jone xv. 14, 


Fear him, which after he hath, 


Matt. x02. 8 £8 4/so I say unto you, Whosoever shall confess me 


Mark viii.38. 
2 Tim. ii. 12 


all numbered. Fear not 


ijehnies. before men, him shall the Son of man also confess before. 


the angels of God: ® but he that tdexzeth me before mer | 


g Matt.xii. 1, shall be denied before the angels of God. 1° And & who: 


32. Mark iii. 


28, J Jem soever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shal!* 


P fiterally, the ten thousands of the multitude. 


1 vender, the closets. 
8 render, But. 


otherwise doing so,—and thus shutting 
the kingdom of heaven in men’s faces. 
Cuap. XIJ.1—12.] Warnine aGainst 
Hypocrisy. A discourse spoken imme- 
diately or very soon after the former, and 
in connexion with it ;—consisting for the 
most part of sayings repeated from other 
occasions, and found nearly verbatim in 
Matthew. It is impossible that there 
should be any reasonable doubt of this 
view, when we remember that some of 
them have appeared before, or appear 
again, in this very Gospel. While our 
Lord was in the house of the Pharisee, the 
multitudes appear to have assembled toge- 
ther again. If so, in the mean time, or 
during which things, will mean while 
those related above were happening. 
He comes forth to them (ch, xi. 53) in the 


Va 
i 
© omitted by some of the most ancient authorities. (ie 
rl 
ix 


T omitted by some ancient authorities. ¢» 
t render, hath denied. i 


q 


spirit of the discourse which He has jus) % 
coinpleted, and cautions His disciple. 
against that part of the character of th 
Pharisees which was most dangerous #1 \t 


them. 


The connexion of these twelv! \, 


verses may be thus enunciated: :— Bewar & 
of hypocrisy (ver. 1), for all shall be mad * 
evident in the end (ver. 2), and ye ar’ 


witnesses and sharers inthis unfolding @ %:: 


the truth (ver. 3). In this your work, ¥ ' 


need not fear men; for your Father ha \;, 


you in His keeping (vv. 4—7)—and thi 
confession of my name is a glorious thin) * 
(ver. 8), bué the rejection of it (ver. 9)» 
and especially the ascription of my work « 
ta the evil one (ver. 10), a fearful om 
And in this confession ye shall be helpe' » 
by the Holy Spirit in the hour of need (vw \ 


11, 12). 


4.] my friends: see John 4 


4 


% 


= 
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ve forgiven him: but unto him that 4% dlasphemeth avainst 


he Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven, 1" And when 38th s!% 
cu. xxi. 1s, 


hey bring you unto the synagogues, and unto magistrates, 
nd powers, take ye no thought how or what thing ye 
for the Holy Ghost 
hall teach you Vix the same hour what ye ought to say. 

15 And one of the company said unto him, Master, speak 
that he divide the inheritance with me. 


hall answer, or what ye shall say : 


>» my brother, 
"And he said unto him, ! Man, who made me a judge or i ksi. 
| divider over 15 And he said unto them, * Take «1 Tim.vi 
eed, and beware of ¥ covelousness : ® for a man’s life con- 
steth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth, 
And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground 
“a certain rich man brought forth plentifully : 17 and he 
thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, because 


you? 


have 


a ender, hath blasphemed. 
W yead, all covetousness. 


'X yender, for not, 


no room where to bestow my fruits? 


IS And he 


V render, at the time itself. 


because a man hath abundance, doth his life 


onsist in the things which he possesseth, 


OY render, questioned. 


t-15. 10.] See on Matt. xii. 31. 
4 11, 12.] See on Matt. x. 19, 20. 
~138—21.] ANSWER TO ONE WHO SOUGHT 
JDIVISION OF HIS INHERITANCE. Pe- 
iar to Luke. 13.] The man was 
¢dently not a disciple, nor preparing 
tbe one, but some hearer in the crowd, 
Jose mind had been working in him 
f-ing our Lord’s last sayings about the 
€e of Providence for His friends, and he 
tught this was just the care his cir- 
tnstances wanted; being, as appears, 
®ressed by his brother in the matter of 
E patrimony. Possibly too he had an 
Ba that the Messias, or the great Rabbi 
twxhom he was listening, was come to set 
a things right ;—and “with that fecling 
Bch we all have of the surpassing in- 
juice of our own wrongs, broke out with 
£; inopportune request. 14.] Man... 
&ord of solemn reproof; see Rom. ii. 1; 
iz 20. ‘The man also forms a definite sili: 
ie for you to refer to, . ‘men,’ i.e. 
Bakind in general. This question is ex- 
Pssed in almost the very words of the 
E-ptian neaecians the arbitration of 
Mises, Exod. ii, 14;—and may shew us 
th essential aittertiice of the two offices of 
Mes and Christ. 15.1 them, i.e. 
ti multitude. He saw into the covetous- 
n) of the man’s disposition, and made it 
®.instructive warning for IJlis hearers. 


all covetousness| There is a meaning 
in all—every kind of covetousness. This 
kind, of which they had an example before 
them, was by no means one of the worst ; 
but @/7 kinds ninst be avoided. not, 
because a man hath abundance, doth his 
life (therefore) consist in the things which 
he possesseth. That is, no man’s life con- 
sists in what he possesses; (“man shall 
not live by bread alone”)... nor by his 
having abundance, can this be made to 
be the case. Man’s life 1s of God, not of 
his goods, however abundant they may be. 
And this is the lesson conveyed by the 
following parable, and lying at the founda- 
tion of the still Ingher lesson conveyed 
in ver. 21. The word life is used in 
the pregnant sense, emphatically his life; 
including time and eternity. This is self- 
evident from the parable and its appliea- 
tion. 16.] Our Lord in this parable 
sets before us one arrived at the very 
height of worldly prosperity, and that by 
no unfair means; but, as Augustine SAYS, 
“not by removing landmarks, not by rob- 
bing the poor, not by overreaching the 
simple.” It was dy Ged's blessing that 
he became thus rich, which might have 
been a real blessing, if he had known how 
to use it. 17.) “The eharacter of a 
mind at ease without being at rest is 
admirably expressed,’ Bengel. I 
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said, This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build , 
ereater; and there will I bestow all * my fruits and my. 
goods, 1% And I will say to my soul, /Soul, thou hast | « 


1 Eeeles. xi. 9. 
1 Cor. xv. 32. 


dvink, and be merry. *8 But God said unto him, Thou) « 
mJobxx32, fool, this night ™ > thy soul shall be required of thee: » © then | | 


XX 


wit “"* whose shall those things be, which thou hast provided ?, » 
: Jee, svil *1 So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, ° and is not: 
\Tin'viis, tich toward God. ** And he said unto his disciples,» 
eo Therefore I say unto you, 4 Zuke no thought for your life,! 
what ye shall eat; neither for @74e body, what ye shall); 
put on. 3 ee The life is more than f meat, and the body is) \ 
more than & raiment. *+Consider } the ravens: for they 


Z render, my produce and my good things. i 
2 render, many good things. bik 
D sender, they require thy soul of thee. © render, and. it. 
d ender, Take not anxious thought. © render, Your. | 
€@ xead, For the. f ender, the meat. 
& render, the raiment. b Better, the ravens, that they. 


many years ;—the soul in the one case, at * 
its ease, eating, drinking, and making! ® 
merry, to the soul in the other, demanded, ;,, 
rendered up, judged. they require thy . 

soul] Not strictly equivalent to “ Thy soul! 


have no room where to bestow my fruits | 
“Thou hast barns—the bosoms of the 
poor, the houses of widows, the mouths of 
infants ... . these are the barns which 
will last for ever.” Ambrose. 18.} 


“ His folly is fowrfold:—he forgets the 
Giver, (‘my fruits, my goods,’)—he greedily 
reserves all for Aimself,—he imagines such 
things to be food for his soul—he forgets 
death, which is every day possible.” Stier. 
A very striking similarity is found in 
Ecclesiasticus xi. 18, 19, “ There is that 
waxeth rich by his wariness and pinching, 
and this is the portion of his reward : where- 
as he saith, I have found rest, and now will 
eat continually of my goods: and yet he 
knoweth not what time shall come upon 
him, and that he must leave these things 
to others, and die.” Stier thinks this a 
convincing proof that our Lord did oeca- 
sionally refer to the Apocrypha. 

20.] God said unto him,—perhaps it is 
meant, by some unmistakeable judgment ; 
but more likely, as oecurring in a parable, 
the words are to be literally taken. By 
supposing merely a divine decree to be 
ineant, without personal communication, 
as Grotins, Kuinoel, and Trench do, we 
lose the impressive part of the parable, 
where the man’s selfishness and folly is 
brought into immediate contact with the 
solemn truth of his approaching death, 
which certainly our Lord intends us to 
contemplate. Thou fool, opposed to 
his worldly prudence ; —this night, to the 


shall be required,” as A.V.; there are those, »., 
whose business it is, even the angels, the — 
ministers of the divine purposes: see ¢h. !,, 
vi. 38 and note. The merely impersonal ; 
sense may be defended: but this saying) , 
seems so solemn, as to require something 
more. which thou hast provided: », 
or, madest ready; but not for thyself 

21.] So: so, in utter confusion, anc | 
sudden destitution of all help and provisior ‘! 
for eternity. for himself. . . . towart, h 
God. . .] The rneaning of these expres) ,,. 
sions will be brought out thus: He who ij < 
rich for himself, laying up treasure fo} ). 
himself, is by so much robbing his rea, ,., 
inward life, his life in and toward God, ,. 
of its resources: he is laying up store for, 
providing for, the flesh; but the spirit... 
that which God looketh into and searcheth, , _ 
is stripped of all its riches. Thesi 
words may also, as remarked on ch. vi. 20; .’ 
shew that St. Luke does not, as supposet , 
by some recent critics, use ‘riches” @ |.” 
merely this world’s wealth, but with + 
deeper spiritual meaning. 

22—31.] Lessons OF TRUST IN GOD, 
In the closest connexion with the prece, 
ding ;—Therefore . . . since worldly riche, ; 
are of so little real use, &c.: see Matt. vi 
25—38, and notes. 24.] the ravens, 
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aither sow nor reap; which neither have storehouse nor 

am; and %God feedeth them: how much more are ye « Jib xxaviti 
Btter than the fowls? => And which of you with taking «vi 
sought can add to his istufure one cubit? 261f ve 

yen be not able to do that thing which 1s least, why take 

‘J thought for the rest? 2% Consider the lilies how [¥ they 

gow :] ER they toil not, they spin not; and vet 1 say unto 

yu, that } So/omon in all his glory was not arrayed like 

(2 of these. *S 1f then God so clothe the grass, which is 

tday in the field, and to morrow is cast into the oven; 

Iw much more will he clothe you, O ye of httle faith? 

@And seek not ye what ye shall eat or what ye shall 

énk, neither be ye @of doublful mind. 3° For all these 

tings do the nations of the world seek after: and your 

Jther knoweth that ve have need of these things. 2! But 

[2 rather] seek ye ° the kingdom of God; and [P alZ] these + Matt. vi.cs. 
tngs shall be added unto you. ° Fear not, little flock ; 

f sit is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the «Mattx.25, 


Biedom. %8tSell that ye have, and give alms; " provide t Matt. xix, £1, 
7 ¥ 440 Pie thd 
yarselves I4ays which wax not old, a treasure in the y 2h 4 so, 
: ‘ Ah. xvi. @. 

Invens that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 1tin-vilv. 
J . 

Rther moth corrupteth. °! For where your treasure is, 


fre will your heart be also. °5* Let your Joins be * Frhvils 


J render, anxious thought. 

“S omitted by some ancient authorities: probably inserted from Matt. vi. 28. 
Uk -ead, they spin not, they weave not. 
i render, even Solomon, as in Mate, vi. 29. 


render, age. 


M vender, IN suspense. 


“omit: not in the original, 
i) omit. 
W are elsewhere spoken of in Scripture 
fie objects of the divine care: see Job 
Mri. 41, Ps. exlvii. 9. 26.) that 
th g which is least: this shews the truth 
Ofre interpretation age (not ‘ séature’’) 
Zin in the note on Matthew. <A cubit 
Wild not be the least of things to 
ad to the stature, but a very large in- 
epse: whereas, as Trench observes, ‘a 
ea would be infinitesimally small when 
@oared to his length of life, that life 
Wz contemplated as a course, or race, 
Whh he may attempt, but ineffectually, 
t0 rolong.” 32—34.] Our Lord 
#3 to his own disciples an assurance of 
th Father’s favour as a ground for re- 
Wtng all fear from them, and shews 
th, the true riches, and how to seek 
the . $2. little flock] Thus He sets 
hitelf forth as their Shepherd (John x. 


® read, his kingdom. 


9 render, purses, as in ch, x, 4% xxii. 35, 36, 


1 ff.), and them (as in Isa. xl. 10—14) as 
a weak and despised people. 33. ] 
Meyer endeavours to evade the force of 
this, by supposing it addressed only to 
the Apostles and then existing disciples. 
But it is said to the /ittle flock, who are 
all the elect people of God, Sell that 
ye have, &c.| This is the true way of in- 
vesting worldly wealth :—‘ He that giveth 
to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ See on 
Matt. vi. 19—21. 

35—48.] EXHORTATIONS TO WATCH- 
FULNEss. The attitude and employment 
of the little flock is carried on, even to 
their duty of continual readiness for their 
Lord’s coming. These verses are con- 
nected with ver. 32—‘since your Father 
hath seen fit to give vou the kingdom, be 
that kingdom, and preparation for it, your 
chief care.’ There are continual points of 
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yMatt.xsv.1, girded about, and Yyour lights burning; and ye your. 
selves like unto men that wait for their lord, when he 
will return from the wedding; that when he comett - 
and knocketh, they may open unto him immediately, : 


z Matt. xxiv. 
46. 


37 2 Blessed are those servants, whom * ¢he lord when he 


cometh shall find watching: verily I say unto you, that hi } 


shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat 1 
and will come forth and serve them. 
come in the second watch, or come in the third watch, anc ! 
find them so, blessed are § those servants. 
. know, that if the t goodman of the house had known wha’ 
hour the thief would come, he would have watched, ang 


a Matt. xxiv. 
43, 1 Thess. 


15. : 
b Matt. xxiv. 
44: xxv. 13. 


Mark uiii.33, NOt have suffered his house to be broken through. 
ye [* therefore] ready also: for the Son of man cometh at aii 


ch. xxi. 34, 36. 
1 Thess. v. 6. 
2 Pet. iii.12. 


l getter render, their lord. 


t i.e, master. tt omit. 
similarity, in this part of the discourse, to 

Matt. xxiv. 42 ff, but xo more: and the 

close connexion quite forbids us to imagine 

that the sayings have been collected merely 

by the Evangelist. 35.] There is a 

slight reference to, or rather another pre- 

sentation of the truth set forth in, the 

parable of the virgins, Matt. xxv. 1 if. 

But the image here is of servants waiting 

for their lord to return from the wedding ; 

—left at home, and bound to be in readi- 

ness to receive him. ‘There is only a hint 

at the cause of his absence—He is gone to 

a wedding: the word used may mean 

almost any feast or entertainment--and 

the main thought here only is that He is 

away at a feast, and will return. But in 

the background lies the wedding in all its 

truth—not brought out here, but else- 

where, Matt. xxii. 1 ff; xxv. 1 ff. 

Let your loins be girded] See John xiii. 

4. your lights] See note on Matt. 

xxv. 1. 86.] ye yourselves, i.e. your 

whole conduct and demeanour. 37. | 

See Rev. iii. 20, 21, where the same simili- 

tude is presented, and the promise carried 

on yet further,—to the sharing of his 

Throne. The Lord Himself, in that great 

day of his glory,—the marriage-supper of 
the Lamb,— will invert the order of hnman 

requirements (see ch. xvii. 8), and in the 

fulness of his grace and love will serve his 

brethren :--the Redeemer, his redeemed,— 

the Shepherd, his flock. come forth | 

more probably is the allusion to His coming 

tn turn to each. Compare the washing of 
the disciples’ feet in John xiii. 1 ff, which 

was a foreshewing of this last great act of 


» 


88 And if he shal 


294 And thi « 


40> Be 


§ some of the most ancient authorities read, they 3 


a3 


| au 
self-abasing love. 38.] Olshausen ot), 
serves that the firs¢ watch is not name. * 
because the marriage itself falls on it: bo, / 
his view that because the fourth is ne 
named, our Lord follows the ancient custo: 
of the Jews and divides the night int 
three watches, is probably incorreet : it : 
more likely (Meyer) that the fourth is nq.) 
named, because the return was not i r 
to be so long delayed ;—for the decorum ¢ ,; 
the parable. 39.] I am surprised the; , 
it should have been imagined that th 4; 
verse has been inserted so as to break th \ 
connexion, and by a later hand. Nothin, ,.. 
can be more exact and rigid than the cot; », 
nexion as it now stands. Our Lord tran; ,,. 
fers, to shew the unexpected nature of hi , 
coming, and the necessity of watehfulnes »,, 
the relation between Himse/f and the se, 41 
vants, to that between the thief and tl)», 
master of the house. For the purposes‘ ,. 
this verse, they represent the master of th ~ 
house—collectively, as put in charge wil) , 
the Lord’s house and household (thus th. 
verse is intimately connected with ver. 42, . 
—and in the further application, indiy ,, 
dually—each as the householder of by, 
own trust, to be kept with watehfulne ,. 
against that day :—He is represented } . 
the thief—Rey. xvi. 15; iii. 3. i 
Olshausen’s view, that the master of tl 
house is the “prince of this world,” ¢ 
surely quite out of keeping with the ma; 
features of the parable. That he shouj ,, 
be put in the place of the watching sé.” 
vants seems impossible; besides that ti 
faithful steward below is this very “mast ». 
of the house,” being such in the absence ; 


¢ 
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our when ve think not. #!Then Peter said unto hin, 
vord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or ® eren to all ? 
? And the Lord said, © Who then is ®that faithful azd wise 
teward, whom his lord shall make ruler over lis house- 
old, to give them their portion of meat in due season ? 
> Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh 
Ynall find so doing, “4 Ofa truth Tsay unto you, that he 
vill make him ruler over all that he hath. *® But [¥ avd] 
» that servant say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 
soming; and shall begin to beat the menservants and 
jaidens, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken; * the 
ord of that servant will come in a day when he losterh 
ot for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and 
nll eut him in sunder, and will appoint him his portion 
Sith the unbelievers. 47 And fthat servant, which knew 
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e Matt. xxiv. 
45: xxv 2), 
1 Cor. iv.2 


d Matt. xxiv. 
47 £. 


fNum_ xv. 30. 
Deut. xxvii, 


‘is lord’s will, and prepared not [¥ Aimse//], neither did 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with many. stripes. 


John ix. 41: 
xv. 22. Acts 
xvii. 30, 
Janes iv. 17, 


» & But he that knew not, and did commit things worthy ¢ Lev.v.v. 


, U yender, also. 
/  -V not expressed in the original. 


’s Lord, but the steward when He ap- 
“*ars. 41. this parable; not, the two 
Yst verses, but the whole :—* Who are they 
‘at are thus to wait and wateh, and to be 
Jus honoured at the Lord’s coming ?’ 
Pais question coming in so suddenly and 
Acennectedly and remaining apparently 
ae ered, is among the many proofs of 
ne originality and historic reality of this 
“scourse. 42 ff] Our Lord does not 

iswer the question directly, but proeeeds 

th His discourse, so as to furnish it with 
©. answer ;—viz. that in its highest sense 
| applies to his Apostles and ministers, 
asmuch as to them most has been given 
the stewards—but that its application 

. gradationally downwards through all 
ose who know their Master’s will, even 
_ the lowest, whose measure both of re- 
» onsibility and of reward is more limited, 
Yr the comment on vv. 42—46 see on 

Att. xxiv. 45—51. Notice that unbe- 
vers here is “hypocrites” in Matthew. 
© 47, 48.) Primarily, in reference tothe 
vestion in yer. 41. Those which knew 

‘present us, the disciples: those that 

‘ew not represent all, the multitude :— 

't the application is not limited to this: 

2 truth is one of universal extent. 
pared not—we must not supply, ‘ Ai- 

*f”’ as A. V., but matters, according to 





? stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes, 


xv. 27 17. 
For ani: See 


uu read, that faithful, that wise. 


W omit: see note, 


his will: “ prepared,” almost in the abso- 
lute sense of ‘making ready ?—it refers 
back to the “be ye ready” of ver. 40; 
this readiness being not only preparing 
himself, but the matters over which he 
has charge, ver. 35. There is reference to 
Deut. xxv. 2. But he that knew 
not] The case is of one (a disciple in the 
first reference, but then generally of all 
men) who bona fide is ignorant of his 
Lord’s will, That such persons shall be 
punished, is both the sentence of the law, 
see Levit. v. 17—19, and an inferenee from 
the truth set forth ver. 57, and Rom. i. 
19, 20, 32; 11. 14, 15,—that the naturaé 
conscience would have prevented the not 
doing. (Observe that the two classes, not 
included here, are “he that knew and did,” 
and “he that knew not and did,’ as far as 
that can be said [see Rom. ii. 14] ;—the 
reference here being only to the did not 
in both eases, or rather to the “did not” 
in the first case and its equivalent “ did 
things worthy of stripes” in the second.) 
But the difficulty seems to be to assign 
a spiritual meaning to the words, shall be 
beaten with few stripes. Zhat such will 
be the case, would @ priori be consonant 
to the justice of the Judge of all the earth: 
and we have it here declared, that if shall 
be so: but how, is not revealed to us. It 


(ew) 
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whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much re-i# 
quired: and to whom men have committed much, of him‘! 
they will ask [¥ ¢4e] more. 


h ver. 51. 


{ Matt. xx. 22. 
dlark x. 33. 


k Matt. x. 34. 
ver. 49. 


X omit. 


49h T ¥ am come to send fire on the earth; and 2 what wil] | 
L, if it be already kindled? 5° But! I have a baptism to be |!) 
baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it be accom- {¢- 
plished! 51 Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on! ‘ 





Y render, came. tg! 


2 render, What will I? would that it were already kindled! See note, be 


is in vain for the sinner to encourage him- 
self in sin from such a declaration as this: 
for the very knowledge of the declaration 
excludes him from the exemption. “Our 
ears have heard the voice divine; We 
cannot be as they.” (Christian Year.) 
much is given... . shall be much 
required] The second much is not the 
much that has been given, but a propor- 
tionable amount of result of diligence, a 
much which he is to render. more | 
perhaps, more than from others: but 
more likely more than had been deposited 
with him, viz. that, and the interest 
of it;—see Matt. xxv. 15 ff 
49—53.| The connexion appears to be 
this :—the immense and awful difference 
between the faithful and unfaithful ser- 
vants brings our Lord to the ground of 
that difference, and its necessary develop- 
ment in the progress of His kingdom on 
earth. 49. fire} It is extraordinary 
that the official announcement of the Bap- 
tist (ch. iii. 16)—“ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire””—con- 
nected with the mention of a baptism here, 
—with the promise Acts i. 5, and the ap- 
pearance Acts ii. 3, so strikingly expressed 
as “cloven (divided, the very same word 
in the original) tongues as of fire’’—have 
not kept the Commentators in general 
(Bleek is an exception) from falling into 
the blunder of imagining here that the 
jire is synonymous with, and means no 
more than, the diseord and division which 
follow. The fire is, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit,—the great crowning result of the 
sufferings and triumph of the Lord Jesus. 
To follow this out in all its references 
belongs to another place :—see notes on 
Mark ix. 49, and Acts ii. 3. This fire, in 
its purifying and separating effects on the 
mass of mankind, causes the division 
afterwards spoken of. The construc- 
tion of the latter words in this verse has 
been ever a matter of dispnte, while the 
meaning is onall hands nearly agreed. The 
three prevalent explanations of it are: (1) 
That adopted in the margin, which is ap- 





parent Orleans) “And swilab Sine 


would that it were already kindled!!! 
This abrupt ejaculation might seem unlike |, 
the usual character of our Lord’s discourses: |" 
but we have a similar question in John xii, 1/&, 
27, and under corresponding circumstances, vith 
of His soul being troubled. (2) And how 
I wish that it were already kindled! To jit 
this, which is adopted by Theophylact, and ;\,, 
some distinguished moderns, the chief ob- | _ 
jection is, that the words of the original (je, 
will not bear it: see in my Greek Test, | 
(3) That of Euthymius, Beza, and the |" 
A. V., What will I, if it be already: ,, 
kindled ? i.e. “ What more do I await in, 
the world, seeing that it is already kin- |" 
dled?” But this presentsa great difficulty sil 
as regards the context; for, by ver. 50, it /1,, 
evidently was not kindled: and even if | 
this were overcome, the expression, evi- |" 
dently a deep one of personal anxiety Heit 
(and be it remembered who said it), would |! 
be vapid and unmeaning in the extreme. ji 
All things then being considered, I prefer {5 
the first explanation. 50.] The sym: hi 
bolic nature of Baptisin is here to be borne {/Z 
in mind. Baptism is equivalent to Death, 4m: 
The figurein theSacrament isthe drowning, |\ 
—the burial, in the water, of the old maa |\ ti: 
and the vesurrection of the new man : see it~ 
1 Pet. iii. 20—22, and notes. The Lord’s iri 
Baptism was His death, in which the!) 
Body inherited from the first Adam was /®: 
buried, and the new Body raised again: jitv; 
see Rom. vi. 1—11, but especially ver. 10. |i) 
And He was straitened (the best possible’ i 
rendering) till this was accomplished :—/ * 
i.e. in anxiety and trouble of spirit. hole 
The but here implies but first, i.e. before! %., 
that fire can be shed abroad. Here we)'t 
have then, as Stier expresses it, a “ begiae} ti: 
ning of the passion” of our Lord; the! iy 
first utterance of that deep anguish, which! & , 
afterwards broke forth so plentifully,—‘% 
but coupled at the same time with holy! «, 
zeal for the great work to be accomplished. | \ 
51—53.] The work of this fire, a8''% 
it burns onward in the world, will not/'y; 
be peace, but division; see Mal. iii. 2, 35° % 


j—9 Se 


eth? I tell you, Nay; 
em henceforth there 


Mirce against two, and two 


but rather 
shall be five in one house divided ; y'hitté 23s. 
agaist three ; 


id ieee Fed 3) 8 379 


52m for I Micah vii. 4. 
John vii. 43: 
ix. 16; x1. 10. 


division : 


55 [b the | 


Bher [P shall be divided] panuee [> /de] son, and [> he] 


2 against [> /Ze] father ; 


jighter in law 


[> /4e] mother 
jaghter ,and [/Ze} daughter against the mother ; 
mther in law against her daughter a 
avainst ¢/er mother in law. 


against the 
[b the | 
and [> the 
St And he 


law, 


31 also to the people," When ve see 4a@ cloud rise out of n matt ie 


b: west, 
it is. 
Tere will be heat ; 


straightway ye say, There cometh a shower ; 
55 And when ye see the south wind blow, ye 
and it cometh to pass. 


and 
says 
56 Ye hypo- 


ces, ye can discern the face of the sky and of the earth ; 


> how is it that ye 44do not discern this time ? 


i VGA, 


pl w hy even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? 
> e¢ When thou goest with thine : adversary to the magis- ° Matt.v. 25. 


ate ; 


Pas thou art im the way, give diligence that thou 


psee Ps. xxxii. 
6. Isa. lv. 6. 


. be delivered from him; lest he hale thee to the 
4 


render, three shall be divided. 
ij render, the: or perhaps omit, 
ld 5» know not how to discern. 
L render, For when. 


| 










hiv. 1, where we have the separating 
vt of this fire in its completion at the 
it day: see also Matt. iii. 12. 
he passage itself, see notes on Matt. 
5, 36. 
1—59.] REPROACHES FOR BLINDNESS 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. The con- 
ion of this with the foregoing is na- 
t@l and close. From henceforth (ver. 
. the distinetion shall begin to be 
e;—the discord and division between 
the who discern ¢his time (ver. 56) and 
the who do not. Our Lord then turns 
ae crowd (also. Ife not only said to 
thdisciples the foregoing, but also to the 
efrd the following), and reproaches them 
(for their 4lndness, in not being able 
biscern it, as they did the signs in the 
ral heavens ; 3 and (2) for their want of 
dence (vv. 57—59), in not repenting 
becoming reconciled to the luw of God 
pe yet there was time. 54.] There 
i€ssomewhat similar saying of our Lord 
fatt. xvi. 2 (8, but differing both in its 
sion and its substance. the cloud, 
jat usually rises there; see 1 Kings 
1.44. The west, in Juda, would be 
th direction of the sea. 56.] the 
| of the earth—perhaps referring to 
abr signs of rain or heat from the ap- 
Pe ance of the hills, &e. this 





» omit. 
d some ancient authorities read, the. 
The ancient MSS. are divided. 


time] The signs of this time were very 
plain ;—the seeptre had departed from 
Judah ;—the general expectation of the 
coming of the Messiah is testified even by 
profane authors ;—the prophets had all 
spoken of Him, and the greatest of them, 
the Baptist, had announeed This arrival. 

57.] In what follows, our Lord 
takes occasion from the request about the 
inheritance, whieh had begun this dis- 
course, to pass to infinitely more solemn 
matters. There is, I think, no denying 
that the “judging what is right” and the 
“thine adversary” have a reference to 
that request, in the ability and duty of 
every man to ‘judge what is right ’?—but 
the sense of the words far outruns that re- 
ference, aud treats of loftier things. ‘ Why 
do ye uot discern of yourselves your true 
state—that which is just— the justice of 
your case as before God? You are going 
(the course of your life is the journey) 
with your adversary (the just and holy 
law of God) before the magistrate (God 
Himself); therefore by the way take paius 
to be delivered from dim (by repentance, 
and faith in the Son ot God, see Ps. ii. 12), 
lest he drag thee to the judge (who ad- 
judges the case and inflicts the fine; that 
is, the Son to whom all judgment is com- 
mitted), and the judge deliver thee to the 
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XII, 59,'” 


judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the | 


officer cast thee into prison. 


591 tell thee, thou shalt not) 


depart thence, till thou hast paid the very last mite. fe 
NII. 1 f Lhere were present at that season some that told’ 
him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate [& had | mingled 


with their sacrifices. 


* And 88 Jesus answering’ said unto) 


them, Suppose ye that these Galilwans were sinners above) , if 
all the Galileans, because they 4 suffered bb such things ? rit 
tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all i likewise) 


per ish. 
Siloam fell, 


jJsinners above 


*Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in), 
and slew them, think ye that they were | 
all JJ men that cee in Jerusalem ? 


5 tell’. 


you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all Jj /ihewisel} 


Isa. y. 2. 
* mattexxi.19. 27 ish. 


6 He spake also this parable; * A certain man had) i 


. : Wer 
£ render, There came some at that season, telling him. hy 
§ omit. 88 read, He. h render, have suffered. b oy, these. ip 


i render, perish in like manner. 


exactor (see Matt. xiii. 41). and the ex- 
actor cast thee into prison’ (ditto, ver. 
42). 59.] See on Matt. v. 25, and, on 
the word mite, Mark xii. 42. 

Crap. XII. 1—9.] ANSWER TO INTEL- 
LIGENCE OF THE MURDERED GALILEANS, 
AND PARABLE THEREUPON. Peculiar to 
Luke. 1.] The words at that season 
may mean at that very time—viz. as He 
finished the foregoing discourse: but it 
is not necessary to interpret thus ;—for, 
Matt. xii. 1; xiv. 1, the similar expression 
is certainly indefinite. The opening 
words do not mean, as A. V., that these 
persons were in the crowd, and remarked 
to the Lord concerning these Galileans, 
in consequence of what He had said ch. xii. 
57:—such a finding of connexion is too 
fine-drawn. It is obvious that no con- 
nexion is intended between this incident 
and the foregoing discourse. the 
Galile#ans| The historical fact is other- 
wise unknown. The way of speaking here 
shews that it was well known to the writer. 
It must have occurred at some feast in 
Jerusalem, on which oceasions riots often 
took place, and in the outer court of the 
temple. Such slaughters were frequent, 
and would not be particularly recorded by 
the historians. This mingling of their blood 
with their sacrifices seems to have been 
thought by the narrators evidence that 
they were very depraved sinners: for this 
was their argument, and is unconsciously 
that of many at this day,—‘the worse 
the affliction, the more deserved :’ see 
Gen. xlii. 21: Acts xxviii. 4. 2.) Our 
Lord perceives this to be their reasoning 


j literally, debtors. ji read, the a i 




















the suppose ye . 
that all the Galileans were sinners, and de. | 
served God’s judgments, but that these were). - 
pre-eminently so. 3. in like manner] 
The force of this is lost in the A. V., 
wise.” It is strictly in like manner, as 
indeed the Jewish people did perish by 
the sword of the Romans. 4, 5.] Our)" 
Lord introduces this incident as shewing?,* 
that whether the hand of man or (so-called) 
accidents, lead to inflictions of this kind, it 
is in fact but one Hand which doeth it all— 
Amos iii. 6. There is also a transference ‘ 
from the Galileans—a despised people—toj”’ 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, on whom the 
fulness of God’s wrath was to be poured out 
in case of impenitence. Of the incident it- 
self, or of the tower in Siloam (the word here 
meaning probably the district in w hich the 
fountain, John ix. 7, was situated,—though, 
on the whole matter, and the situation 0 
the fountain itself, there is considerable} 
uncertainty), we know nothing. See also 
Neh. iii, 15. debtors, i.e, sinners,— 
see Matt. vi.12;— perhaps the same thought 
may be traced as pervading the saying, a: 
in vv. 58, 59, of the last chapter. No such 
idea as that the tower was a prison for, 
debtors is for a moment to be thought oN 
See on in like manner above ;—here/' 
the similarity will be—in the ruin ‘of your | 
whole city. This does not render it neces: 
sary that these words should have bee! 
spoken to actual dwellers in Jerusalem: 
for nearly the whole nation was assembled.” i 
there at the time of the siege. 
6—9.] This Parable has perhaps been in~' Ke 
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at 
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and he came and souvht 
7 Then satd he unto the 
these three years IT come 


jig tree planted in his vineyard ; 
fut thereon, and found none. 
besser of the vineyard, Behold, 


pking fruit on this fir tree, ae find none : 


bly eumbereth it) the ground ? 


cut it down ; 


8S And he answering said 


to him, ? Lord, let it eas this year also, till T shall dig 


and dung it: 9 and 


put i, 


if it Mhear fruit, [Bwell] : 


b nid if not, [P then after that] thou shalt cut it down. 


\F reader, Why Moreover. 
79 yead, bear fruit hereatter. 
> read, but. 


Breted with hardly enongh reference 
#its own peculiar context, or to the 
Holic language of Seripture in other 
es. Ordinarily the owner of the vine- 
a1 is explained to be the Eternal 


her: the dresser and intercessor, the 
$. of God : the fig-tree, the whole Jewish 


pie: the vineyard, the world. But it 
be objected to this, that the owner 
i, to seek the fruit, which ean be pro- 
iy said only of Him who “ came uxto 
own ”—who is even in Matthew “ the 
ie”? —and by implieation there, the pos- 
apr of the vineyard “when he shall 
’’ (for that destruction He universally 
@esents as His coming). The other 
stions will come out in the direct 
sition of the Parable, which I take to 
@iis:—The link which binds it to the 
roing is Except ye repent ...; and it 
dressed rather to individuals than to 
ivhole nation—though of course to the 
e nation as made up of individuals. 
vineyard is not the world, which would 
holly inconsistent with Seripture sym- 
m (for Matt. xiii, 24 the comparison 
> “the kingdom of heaven ”—the 
vel dispensation, in which the field— 
he vineyard—is the whole world) ; 
as in Isa. v. 7, the house of Israel and 
nen of Judah (see notes on Matt. xxi. 
). The fig-tree planted in the vine- 
‘—among the vines—(a usual thing) 
es an individual application, fixing 
-Iman’s thought upon one tree—and 
| one, himself’; just as the guest with- 
she wedding-garment im ‘Matt. xxii. 
T€ho had the tree planted in His vine- 
(—‘ All things that the Father hath, 
HMine’—John xvi. 15), came eee 
and found it not: see Matt. xxi. 19 
ote. (The vine-dresser, see below.) 
commands it to be eut down, as 
abering the soil (exhausting it, 
ring it inactive); three years has 
zen coming and seeking fruit in this 
and he findeth none. Then, at the 
ession of the vine-dresser, He consents 



















1 better, perhaps, Sir. 
D not expressed in the original, 
P omit, 


(for this is implied) to spare it this year 
also, until it has been manured; if that 
fail, the Intercessor himself has no more 
plea to urge—it is to be ent down. 
Now who is this Intercessor? First look 
at the matter of faet. JVAo were the vine- 
dressers of God’s vineyard? They were 
many. Moses, the Prophets, the Baptist, 
the Lord Himself, the Apostles and Teach- 
ers after Him. But what ove Personality 
might be set forth as pervading all these, 
‘striving with man?’ in them all—as being 
the vine-dresser ? Clearly it seems to me, 
the Holy Spirit of God. In the passage 
just alluded to, Gen. vi. 3, we can hardly 
but recognize the main features of our 
present parable ; especially when the days 
of Noah are compared by the Lord Himself 
to His own coming to vengeance. ‘The in- 
tereessory office of the Spirit (“ ?ke Advo- 
cate,’ see on John xiv. 16), pleading with 
man and for man, and resigning that 
blessed conflict when met with inveterate 
obduracy, is often set before us in Scrip- 
ture. See the whole history of Sanl; Zech. 
vi, 12—14: Prov. i. 23—32: Isa. Isiii. 
10: Neh. ix. 20: Rom. viii. 26, 27. 
7. three years] { have little doubt that 
an allusion is intended to the three years 
of our Lord’s ministry. The objection to 
this, that the cutting down ought then to 
have taken place at the end of this year, 
does not apply; for all is left indefinite in 
the request and the implied answer. In 
the individual application, many thousands 
did bear fruit this very year ; and of those 
who did not, who shall say wren the Spirit 
ceased pleading with them, and the final 
sentence went forth ? why moreover 
cumbereth it the ground ?] i.e. Why, be- 
sides bearing no fruit, is it impoverish- 
ing the soil—rendering the neighbouring 
ground useless ? 8.) i.e. till I dig 
holes about the root, and cast in manure, 
as is done to orange-trees in the south of 
Italy, and to hops in England. 9.] 
After fraoit there is a breaking off, and 
well is to be supplied: but not without 


ia) 
ion) 
w 


b Mark xvi. 18, 
Acts ix. 17. 


ce Exod. xx. 2 


d Matt. xii. 10, 
Mark iii. 2. 
thee 23 
xiv. 3. 

e ch, xiv. 5. 
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10 And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on th 
sabbath. 11 And, behold, [PP¢Aere was] a woman which had: 
spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed together 
and 4 could in no wise lift up herself. 12 And when Jesw 
saw her, he called her to him, and said unto her, Woman 
thou art loosed from thine infirmity. 
hands on her: and immediately she was made straight 
and glorified God. 1 And the ruler of the synagogu 
answered with indignation, because that Jesus had healed 
on the sabbath day, and said unto the people, ¢ There ar! 
six days in which men ought to work: in them therefor 
come and be healed, and ¢not on the sabbath day. 
Lord then answered him, and said, * Thou hypocrite, ° doti 
not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his as 


13 b> And he laid hi : 


15 Th 


= 


from the stall, and lead him away to watering? 16 An ° 


PP not expressed in the correct text, 
4 render, could not lift herself upright: see aote. 


T vead, Ye hypocrites. 


reason: to fill up the sentence did not be- 
long to the purpose of this parable. 

hereafter} This word belongs to 
bear fruit, not as in A. V., to the latter 
clause of the verse. We must remember, 
that as regards the Jews in the collec- 
tive sense, the sentence lingered 40 years. 

Tuov shalt cut it down—not, “J 
will cut it down ;” and I find in this an 
additional proof of the correctness of the 
foregoing interpretation. It is the “lord 
of the vineyard” who “when He cometh, 
shall wretchedly destroy those wretches.” 
All judgment is committed to THE SON :— 
it is not the work of the Holy Spirit to 
cnt down and destroy, for He is the Giver 
of life. The above interpretation is 
partially given by Stier, who has however 
In my view quite missed the wiae-dresser, 
understanding by him the husbandmen in 
Matt. xxi., forgetting that they are de- 
stroyed in the sequel of that parable, and 
that their position, that of the tenants of 
the vineyard, does not appear at all in 
this, any more than does the vine-dresser 
in that. 

10—21.] HEALING OF A WomMAN ON 
THE SABBATH: DISCOURSE THEREUPON. 
Peculiar to Luke, except the parables, 
which are in Matt. xiii. 31—33; Mark iv. 
31—34. 10.] Time and place alike 
indefinite. 11. a spirit of infirmity j 
Her weakness was the effect of permitted 
power of the evil one (ver. 16); but whe- 
ther we are to find here a direct instance 
of possession, seems very doubtful. There 
is nothing in our Lord’s words addressed 


to her, to imply it: and in such cases B; 
did not lay on His hands, ox touch,—hbr, 
only in cases of sickness or bodily infirmit; 

The A. V. has here mistaken tl’ 
position of the word which it renders “% 
no wise.’ It means altogether, and bi 
longs to the verb lift herself. 12' 
There is no reason to suppose any eminent 
of faith in her—though we may fair) 
conclude that she was there with some e' 
pectation of a cure: see ver. 14. { 
thou art loosed, expresses the setting fr’ 
of her muscles from the power whid 
bound them down,—and then, ver. 18, tl! 


Ef 
Bs 3 


wf 


laying on of the divine hands confers upc § 


her strength to rise and stand uprigh! 
It would be, in such a ease, one thing * 


be loosed from the stiffening of years,-! © 
and another to have strength at once co © 


ferred to stand upright. 14.] Th 
ruler speaks not either to Jesus or to tl 


woman ; but covertly and cowardly, to tl * 
Stier notices the self-stult ': 
fication of this speech, in making “toé © 


multitude. 


healed,” —which is in fact a reception | 
divine grace and help, a species of “ wor? 
= od 
ing. : 
saw the real thoughts of his heart, th: 
they were false, and inconsistent with b! 


15. Ye hypocrites] The Lor « 


= 6 


pretended zeal, and addressed the multitue 


as represented by him, their leader. 
man hardly could give forth a doctrine so! 
variance with common sense and comme 
practice, without some by-end, with whie 
he covered his violation of truth. Th: 
by-end fere was enmity to and jealousy 
Jesus, The instance chosen eaactly fi ” 


wv 2 
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mght not this woman, ‘heing a daughter of Abraham, te x=. 
fhom Satan hath bound, lo, these cighteen years, §& 4e 


vosed from this bond on the sabbath day ? 


WWAnd t ehen 


e had suid these things, all his adversaries were ashamed : 
ad all. the 4 people rejoiced for all the glorious things that 


ere done by him. 


a . y . » Matt. xiii. 3). 
sv Teun said he, Unto what is the ® Markivei. 


sngdom of God lke? and whereunto shall I resemble it 7 
)It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
ad cast into his earden; and it grew, and waxed a 
ys ereat] tree; and the fowls of the air lodged in the 


ranches of it. 
‘sen the kingdom of God ? 


20 And again he said, Whereunto shall I 
21 Tt is like leaven, which a 


oman took and hid m three measures of meal, till the 


hole was leavened. 


oO. 


“2h And he went through the cities and villages, 
‘aching, and journeying toward Jerusalem. 
ae unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved ? 


h Matt. ix. 25. 
Mark vi. 6. 


23 Then said 


And 


} said unto them, *4' Strive to enter in at ¥¢Ae sfrait i Matt. vii. 


U8 render, to be. 


t sender, While he was saying, or, on his saying, 


1% render, multitude. 


7 8 


V render, Thereupon. 


‘Womitted by several most ancient authorities, but perhaps because it does not 


cur in Matt, xiii. 32. 


© read and render, the narrow door. 


j 
t, circumstances. A beast tied to the 
Toger is confined down as this poor 
¥man was. 16.| The contrast Is 
Bongly drawn—hetween a dumb animal, 
fal (not merely a human creature, but) a 
ughter of Abraham—one of the chosen 
ple (I cannot see any necessity for a 
ritual daughtership (Gal, ili. 7} being 
e implied),— between a few hours, since 
t last watering, and ‘lo these eighteen 
Yrs’ (compare ver. 7, “ Behold these 
hee years” 17.| So far am 
Tom thinking a description of this kind 
foe a mere general close, put in by the 
Fingelist, that I would take it as an ac- 
Gate and graphic acconnt of the imme- 
de effect of our Lord’s power and irre- 
Bible words, and the following parables 
Bpoken immediately thererpon, shewing 
fl people the ultimate conquest which the 
Kiedom of God shonld obtain over all op- 
P.tion, however strong. On the parables 
tinselves, see on Matt. xiii. 31—33. 

N-21.) These two parables, found in 
B-thew as above, and the former of them 
Mark iy. 30-32, seem to have been 
Gin spoken by our Lord at this time, in 
Mrence to the progress of His Gospel in- 







dicated in ver. 17. The rendering there- 
upon is important, as pointing out the eon- 
nexion. 

22—30.] ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 
AS TO THE NUMBER WHO SHALL BE 
SAVED. Onur Lord repeats, occasion being 
given by a question peculiar to Luke, parts 
of His discourses spoken elsewhere, as re- 
ferred to below. 22.] This notice in- 
elndes what follows in the cycle of this last 
journey, but disclaims any definiteness of 
place or time for it. Bunt certainly it 
seems to follow in natural order after our 
Lord’s solemn warnings to repentance at 
the beginning of this chapter. The 
enquirer can hardly have been a disciple of 
Jesus (see ver. 28), but most likely a Jez 
Srom the multitude, who had heard his 
discourses, and either from Jewish pride, 
or perhaps ont of real desire to learn from 
Him, put this question. 23.] On the 
word rendered that be saved, see note, 
Acts ii. 47. Here, the implication of final 
salvation is obvious. unto them, i.e. 
the multitude. Similar sayings have oc- 
curred in the Sermon on the Mount, but 
the connexion here is intimate and strict. 

24.] See on Matt. vil. 13. The de- 


oot 


k see John vil 
34: viii.21: 
xiii. 33. Rom 
ix. 3l. 

1 Ps, xxxii. 6. 
Isa. ly. 6. 

m Matt. xxv. 
10. 


neh, vi. 46, 


o Matt. vii. 23: 


xxv. 12. 


p Matt. vii. 23: 
xxv. 41. ver. 
25, 


q Ps. vi. 8. 


Matt xxv.4l. 
r Matt. viii. 12: 
xiii.42: xxiv. 


51. 
s Matt. viii. 11. 


t Matt. xix. 30: 


ST. LUKE. XIII 


-gate: for *many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, 
‘and shall not be able. *5 ¥! When once the master of th 
house is risen up, and ™hath shut to the door, and y 
begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying 
" Lord, [2 Lord,] open unto us; and he shall answer anj 
say unto you, °I know you not whence ye are: *6 the: 
shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in th 
presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. 77 4? By 
he shall say, I tell you, I know [® you] not whence ye are 
ddepart from me, all ye ¢ workers of iniquity. 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye sha. 


28 dt The | 


see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophet: » 


in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves ¢ ¢Arust ow . 
29 And they shall come from the east, and from the west » 


and from the north, and from the south, and shall s . 


xx.16. Mark down in the kingdom of God. °° * And, behold, there ar = 


Y render, From the time when. 


2 omitted by several ancient authorities. 


xxy. ll. 


& render, And. b omit. 


Perhaps it was inserted from Mat 


© render, Workmen. 


@ ;ender, There shall there be. The first “There ” is local,—* in that place: °° 


® render, being thrust. 


scription of the broad and narrow ways is 
not here inserted, as probably by this time, 
the narrow door (or gate was a familiar 
image. In what follows we must not 
understand, ‘shall seek to enter by it, and 
shall not be able:’—the emphasis of the 
command js, seek to enter at the narrow 
door: for many shall seek to enter (else- 
where), and shall not be able. After 
enter is to be supplied, in both places, into 
salvation, or tnto the Kingdon of God. 

25.| A reason why this strive is so 
important :—because there will be a day 
when the gate will be shut. The figure is 
the usual one,—of a feast, at which the 
householder entertains (in this case) the 
members of his family. These being as- 
sembled, he rises and shuts the door, and 
none are afterwards admitted. The 
from the time when extends to the end of 
ver. 25,~—and the second member of the 
sentence begins with Then shall ye begin 
&e. to say The door is shut, ye begin to 
stand without and knock. On the spiri- 
tual import, see note on Matt. xxv. 11. 

I know you not whence ye are: 
i.e. ‘Ye are none of my family—have no 
relationship with me.’ 26. We have 
eaten and drunk in thy presence] As 
applied to the then assembled crowd, these 
words refer to the miracles of feeding,— 


perhaps also to His having so often 8° 


at meat in the houses of various perso, ~ 
(the drinking must not be pressed ‘ * 
meaning any thing different from t! “ 
eating :—the expression is a general o: *: 
for taking a meal); as applied to Chri *: 
tians, to the eating and drinking where ~ 


those miracles were anticipatory. 


Bo’ ! 


these are merely in His presence ;—ve “ 


different from the drinking “with you 


from “I will sup with him and he wi 
me,” Rey. iil. 20. 


of which He speaks Matt. xxvi. 29, ail * 


thou hast taug! © 


in our streets] Applicable directly to the © 


to whom the words were spoken ; and ft 
ther, in its fuller sense, to all among whe 


the Gospel is preached, even till the en " 


27. workmen of iniquity] Thisu © 
usual expression seems to mean, perso ** 


engaged tn the hire and receiving the wag © 


of unrighteousness : —see Matt. vii, 2 
where “ye that work lawlessness” ( 
literally) answers to it. 28, 29.] £ 
Matt. viii. 11, 12, and notes. T 


verses occur here in a different connexio’ - 


‘Ye Jews, who neglect the earnest endeé 


vour to enter now, shall weep and gna & 


your teeth when ye see all the saints, Je’ 
and Gentiles, in the Kingdom of God, a: 
yourselves excluded’ (see ch. xvi. 23). 
In these two verses is the real answer 


25—33. at he 


fast which shall be first, and there are 


ast. 


Le. 


first which shall be 


31 £7he same day there came certain of the Pharisces, 


saying unto him, Get thee out, 


Herod 8 wi// kill thee. 
ind tell that fox, Behold, J 


and depart hence: for 


5? And he said unto them, Go ve, 
vast out devils, and J] do cures 


o day and to morrow, and the third day 1° 2B shalZ be per- unter. ii. 


ected. 38 Nevertheless I 


f yead and render, In that hour. 
) h render, AM, 
he questiou of ver. 23 given :—‘ they shall 
fe Many—but what is that to you, if you 
2 not among them?’ 30.] As the 
ords here stand—somewhat different from 
ose in Matt. xx. 16—they seem to be 
prophetic declaration of what shall be 
ithe course of the ingathering of these 
wests ;—viz. that some who were the 
rst, or among the first to believe, shall 
from their high place, and vice versa. 
his former has, as Stier notices, been 
emarkably the case with the Oriental 
hurches, which were the first founded 
id flourishing :—and, we may add, with 
1e mother chureh of Jerusalem, which 
is declined, while her Gentile offsets have 
yurished. 
31—35.] Warninc or HeErop’s EN- 
Aty; oUR Lorp’s REPLY. Peculiar to 
uke :—the apostrophe in vv. 34, 35 was 
oken by our Lord also on another occa- 
pn, Matt. xxiii. 37—39. 31.] In 
at hour is not necessarily definite. 
aese Pharisees appear to have been sent 
i , Herod for the purpose of getting rid of 
sus out of his jurisdiction. Considering 
s character, it is hardly possible that he 
ould really have wished to kill one who 
4s so popular ;—he refused to do so 
aen Jesus was in his power afterwards 
) Jerusalem ;—but, as great multitudes 
sre now following Him about, and super- 
stious fears, as we know, agitated Herod, 
wished to be quit of Him, and took 
is means of doing so. I think this view 
necessary to justify the epithet applied 
Herod, which certainly implies cunning 
» his part. Stier thinks the Pharisees 
sented the tale about Herod: but then 
Ww can the epithet applied to him be 
‘plained ? I cannot for a moment be- 
-ve, as he does, that our Lord saw through 
‘hie of the Pharisees, and yet adopted 
}meaning the fox to signify themselves. 
hat Jesus in a public discourse uses 
tth an expression of the ruler of his coun- 
t, is not to be judged of by the manners, 
i ways of speech, of our times. The 
Vou. T. 


must iwalk to 


fired reference to three actual days: 


and to 


is minded to. 
1 render, journey. 


day, 


8 render, 


free-spokenness of the ancient world, which 
we meet with especially in the Hebrew 
prophets, allowed such strong expressions, 
without any thing peculiarly offensive being 
found in them.” Bleek. 32, 33.] The 
interpretation of this answer is difficult, 
for two reasons —(1) that the signification 
of the to day, to morrow, and the third 
day is donbtful—(2) that the meaning of 
I am perfected is also doubtful. The 
days mentioned are ordinarily supposed to 
be proverbially used ; to day, for his pre- 
sent working—to morrow, for that be- 
tween the present time and his arrival at 
Jerusaleni—the third day, for that arrival, 
and the end of his work and course by his 
Death. Against this, is (1) the posi- 
tive use of the three days, in an affirmative 
sentence,—of which no instance ean be 
brought where the proverbial meaning is 
implied :—(2) the verb journey, procced on 
my mission, belonging to all three in ver. 

33, whereas thus it only belongs to the two 
first. The interpretation. adopted by 
Meyer (and Bleek) is this :—In three days 
(literal days) the Lord’s working of mira- 
cles in Galilee would be ended, which had 
excited the apprehension of Herod: and 
then He would leave the territory, not for 
fear of Herod, but because He was going 
to Jerusalem to die. The objection to this 
is, that the sense— of ending these present 
works of healing, &c. docs not seem a sufh- 
cient one for I am perfected, which, as 
applied to the Lord, surely must include 
His Death. I own that neither of the 
above interpretations satisfies me, — and 
still less the various modifications of them 
which have been proposed. Nor can I 
suggest any less open to objection :—but 
merely state my conviction, (1) that the 
days mentioned must have some definite 
2 

that perfected is used in the solemn i 
elsewhere attached to the word: see John 
iv. 84, “finish  v. 36, xvii. 4; Acts xx. 
21; 2 Cor. xii. 9; Heb. ii. 10, v. 9, vil. 28, 
especially ; x. 14, xi. 40, xii. 23; in all 


Ce 


35, 


386 ST. LUKE. XIII. 34, 
morrow, and the day following: for it cannot be that a. 
xMatt.xxii, prophet perish ¥ ové of Jerusalem. 34 * O Jerusalem, Jeru-: 
salem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that) 
are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy, 


children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under | 


y lev.xxvi-21, her wings, and ve would not! % Behold, ¥ your house is; 
25. I 17 . 
Dan, axa. left unto you [! desolate]: and [™veri/y] I say unto you, 
ivah iii. ‘Te 


Ye shall not see me, until [=the time come when] ye shallj » 
say, * Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. | > 

XIV. 1 And it came to pass, ° as de wené ito the house; 
of one of the chief Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath 


z Ps. exvili. 25, 
Matt. xxi. 9. 
Mark xi. 10. 
ch. xix. 388. 
John xii. 18, 


K +ender ( Sor per spicnity) , outside of, 
1 omit. M omit: 
D omitted (but perhaps because it does not occur in Matt, xxiii, 39) by many 4 


not in any ancient authority. TF 


ancient authorities, on 


® -ender, When he had come. 


which places it is used in the original. 

If this Gospel had been a chrono- 
logical calendar of cur Lord’s journey, the 
meaning would probably have been clear: 
but as we have none such, it is, and I be- 
lieve must remain, obscure. Dr. Words- 
worth’s note is much to the point: “ It 
must be remembered that Herod was ruler 
of Perma as well as of Galilee: and that 
John the Baptist had been put to death 
at Macheerus, where Herod had a palace, 
about ten miles £. of Jericho, and thirty =. 
of Jerusalem. St. Matt., xix. 1, and St. 
Mark, x. 1, 46, speak of our Lord being in 
Perea, whence He passed over the river 
Jordan, and so came to Jericho, and thence 
to Bethany and Jerusalem for His Passion. 
Herod had put John to death not in 
Galilee but in Perea; and if our Lord was 
now, as seems probable, in Perea or near 
it, it was very likely that the Pharisees 
should endeavour to intimidate Him with 
a threat of Herod’s anger.” the day 
following means the same as “the third 
day” above. I must journey—in 
the original, it is the very word in which 
they had addressed Him, “ Depart (jour- 
ney) hence,” ver. 31. for it cannot 
be . ...,a monopoly not without excep- 
tions, for John had been put to death by 
Herod out of Jerusalem. But our 
Lord’s saying is not to be so literally 
pressed ; He states the general rule, which 
in His own case was to be fulfilled. There 
is no reference to the power of the Sanhe- 
drim to judge and condemn false prophets 
{as some think), for the fact of perishing 
only is here in question ;—and our Lord 
never would place himself in such a cate- 


BOY: 


34, 35.] These verses are in. 


too close connexion with the preceding te) 
allow of the supposition that they are in- | 


serted unchronologically, as many suppose: 


and their variations from those in Matthew 


(xxili. 37—39) are striking and character: 
istic. For “fer,” which there accounts for 


the desolation of the temple, then for the y, 
last time left by our Lord, does not appeay « 


Ber e but and (or but) introducing a fresh! ’ 


saying, having I believe another meaning y 
and the words “from henceforth,” whiel! 


follow “ye shall not see me” there, mark/., 


ing that moment as the commencement 04... 
Surely 


the dereliction, are here omitted. 


ee 


Mt 


these differences indicate an uttering of thy \: 


words prophetically, previous to their ub)... 
Our Lore .; 
overleaps in prophetic foresight the death, , . 
just set forth as certain, and speaks of thy 


terance in the act of departure. 


ages to come, during which the holy city 
should be desolate and trodden down 0; 
the Gentiles. That the very words, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name 0 
the Lord, were used by the multitude at thy 
Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, I shoul, 
much rather ascribe to a misunderstand, .: 


a3 


ing by them und the disciples of this ver) Ss 
declaration, than for a moment suppose 


as some have done, that these words foun, Ny 


any sufficient fulfiZmené in that entry. 
CHap. XIV. 1—6.] HeEatine oF j . 


DROPSICAL MAN ON THE SABBATH. Pe. >. 


euliar to Luke. 1.] when he hay 
come, viz. during the journeying, ch. xil; 
33. 
Pharisees] Though the Pharisees had 2 
official rulers as such, they had men ft, 
whom they looked up, as Hillel, Schamma 


one of the chief [men of the. rs 


0: ST. LUKE. 





XIV. | 


day, that they P wafehed him. * And, behold, there was a 
sertain man before him which had the dropsy.  ° And 
Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, 
saying, “Is it lawful to heal on the Gsub4uth day? * And 
hey held their peace. And he and healed 
aim, and let him go; ®and Tanswered them, 
Which of you shall have 8a ass or an ox fallen into a 
ait, and will not straightway pull him out on the sabbath 
6 And they could not answer him again to these 

7 And he put forth a parable to those which were 


took him, 


saying, 


tay ? 


ihings. 


vidden, when he marked how they chose out the chief 
saying unto them, § When thou Yast bidden of 


roonis ; 
ny man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest ¥ room ; 
est a more honourable man than thou W Ze bidden of him; 
and he that bade thee and him come and say to thee, 


a Matt. xif. 10, 


b Exod. xriii.5. 
Deut. xxii. 4. 
ch. xiii. 15. 


P render, Were watching. 


¥ some ancient authorities have, said unto them. 


8 read, A SON, OY AN OX. 
| U yender, hast been. 
 W render, shall have been. 


amaliel, &c. to eat bread] The Jews 
sed to give entertainments on the Suab- 
ath, see Neh. vili. 9—12; Tobit ii. 1. 
he practice latterly became an abuse,— 
je quotations froin Augustine in my Greek 
ast. 2.| before him, not as a guest ; 
‘e ver. 4, and compare eh. vii. 37, and 
ote on ver. 45. “ He was standing there,” 
ys Euthymius, “not daring to ask to be 
‘aled, on account of the Sabbath, and the 
farisees ; but only shewing himself, that 
‘r Lord might see him ‘and be moved 
th pity, and so proceed to heal him.” 
' does not appear, though it is certainly 
ssible, that he was set there by the Pha- 
sees on purpose. This was before the 
pal (ver. 7). 6.] There is a strict 
opriety in the comparison: the accident 
“d disease are analogous. son, or an 
] This reading, which, from the weight 
ancient testimony inits favour, evidently 
‘s the original, seemed incompatible with 
"2 supposed argument from the less to the 
(cater :—son was therefore altered to ass 
(.in ch. xiii. 15) or sheep, as one of our 
tcient MSs. has it. But our Lord’s argu- 
int | is of another and a far deeper kind. 
"e stress is on you: and the point of 
¢nparison is the ownership, and conse- 
fent tender care, of the object in ques- 
In. ‘Those who are in your possession 
td care, whether belonging to your fami- 


hi, or your herds, are cared for, and 
fa 


2 


4 read, sabbath day, or not ? 
See Matt, xii. 11. 

t render, plaees. 

V vender, place. 


rescued from perishing: am I, (the pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth,—this lies in 
the background) fo lef mine perish with- 
out care or rescue?’ There may be 
in the words the meaning “sox, or even 
ox ;” but 1 prefer rendering them simply. 

7—24.] SayINGs OF oUR Lorp at 
THIS SABBATH FEAST. 7—131.] It 
does not appear that the foregoing miracle 
gave occasion to this saying; so that it is 
no objection to it, that it has no connexion 
with it. Our Lord, as was His practice, 
founds His instructions on what He saw 
happening before Him. As Trench 
remarks, it is probable this was a splendid 
entertainment, and the guests distinguished 
persons (ver. 12). 7.| chief places, 
i. e., see Matt. xxiii. 6, the middle place in 
each couch, which was the most honourable. 
At u large feast there would be many of 
these. 8.] The whole of this has, 
besides its plain reference, a deeper one, 
linked into it by the important word 
wedding, carrying with it all that meaning 
which it always has when relating fo the 
Kingdom of God. Both senses are ob- 
vious, and only one remark needed ;—that 
all that false humility, by which men put 
themselves lowest and dispraise themselves 
of set purpose to be placed higher, is, by 
the very nature of our Lord’s parable, exr- 
eluded : for that is not bond fide abusing 
one’s self. The exaltation at the hands of 


Cee, 


355 


ST. LUKE. 


NIV. | 


Give this man place; *azd thou begin with shame to take 


ec Prov. xxv. 6, 
he 


the lowest ¥ room. 


10¢ But when thou art bidden, go and 


sit down in the lowest Yroom,; that when he that bade 
thee cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher: : 
then shalt thou have 4 worship in the presence of ® them 5 


d Job xxif. 29. 
Ps avilt, 27. 
Prov. xxix. 
23. Matt. 
xxili. 12. ch. 
xvili. 14. 
James iv. 6. 
1 Pet. v. 5. 


shall be exalted. 


that sit at meat with thee. 
himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself: 
12 Then said he also to him that bade: : 


dt 


114 Wor whosoever exalteth : 


him, When thou makest a Pdinner or a supper, call not: 


thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, norj 
thy rich neighbours; lest they also bid thee again, and aii 


recompence be made thee. 


e Neh. viii. 10, 
12. 


18 But when thou makest a'» 
feast, call *the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: w 


ltand thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recompense: 
thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 1 


the just. 


errs 


15 And when one of them that sat at meat with himi 


f Rev. xix. 2 


g& Matt. xxii. 2. 


heard these things, he said unto him, ‘ Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 


16 8 Then said he 


unto him, A certain man made a great supper, and bade, ,. 


® render, then shalt thou begin. 
Z render, glory. 


the Host is not to be a purposed end to 
the guests, but will follow true humility. 

9. then shalt thou begin... .] 
The form of expression sets forth the re- 
juctance and lingering with which it is 
done. 11.) As an example of the first 
clause, see Isa. xiv. 18—15; of the second, 
Phil. ii, 5 —11. 12—14.] The composi- 
tion of the company before Him seems to 
have given occasion for this saying of our 
Lord. The Pharisee his host had doubt- 
less, with the view (of watching Him) 
meutioned in ver. 1, invited the principal 
persons of the place, and with the inten- 
tion of courting their favour, and getting 
a return. The Lord rebukes in him this 
spirit ;—and it has been well remarked, 
that the intercourse and civilities of social 
life among friends and neighbours are here 
presupposed, (inasmuch as for them there 
takes place a recompense, and they are 
struck off the list by this means,) with this 
caution, —that our means are not to be 
sumptuously laid out upon them, but upon 
something far better,—the providing for 
the poor and maimed and lame and blind. 
When we will make a sacrifice, and pro- 
vide at some cost, let us not throw our 
money away, as we should if a recompense 
is made to us in this world: but give it to 


4 yead, all them. 


Y render, place. eu 


1Un 


D see above on ch. xi. 87. 
the poor, i. e. lend it to the Lord; and) 


then, as in ver. 14, there will be a recom-i tlt) 
pense at the resurrection of the just, which »/ 
shall not be a mere equivalent, but ariel tl) 


reward. 
the just, the first resurrection, here dis: » 
tinctly asserted by our Lord; otherwise! x: 
the words of the just would be vapid andi ¥; 
unmeaning. See 1 Cor. xv. 22 f.; 1 Thesss x, 
iv. 16; Rev. xx. 4, 5. 15—24.; |) 
Parable of the Great Supper. One ol 
the guests takes this literally, and ima: ‘) 
gines the great feast to which the Jews:| 
looked forward to be meant. He spokg ®: 
as a Jew, and probably with an idea », 
that, as such, his admission to this feast 9) 
was sure and certain. Our Lord an} |. 
swers him by the parable following, which » 
shewed him that, true as his assertion wasi ». 
(and He does not deny it,) the blessednest y, 
would not be practically so generally », 
acknowledged nor entered into. The ms 
Parable, whatever analogy it may bew »,., 
with that in Matt. xxii. 1 ff, is wholly 
different from that in many essentia, 
points. 16.] The great supper is th’ 
kingdom of God, the feast of fat things m 
Isa. xxv. 6; completed in the marriagé », 
supper of the Lamb; but fully preparer y 
when the glad tidings of the Gospel were pre 


14.) the resurrection oli 4; | 


] 
4 
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many: '7 and 


hem that were hidden, Come; for [all] things are now 


ready. 18 And they all with one consent began to make 
sxeuse, The first said unto him, I have bought a piece of 


sround, and I must needs go and see it: ] pray thee have 
ne excused. 9 And another said, I have bought five yoke 
f oxen, and IT go to prove them : 
xeused. 79 And another 
yerefore [ cannot eome. 


I pray thee have me 
said, I have marned a wile, and 
21 So 4 ¢haé servant came, and 
Then the master of the 
couse hemg angry said to his servant, Go out quickly into 
he streets and lanes of the eity, and bring in hither the 
oor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. *? And 
he servant said, Lord, it is done as thou ¢ fast commanded, 
nd yet there is room. *° And the Lord said unto the 
arvant, Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 


hewed Ins lord these things, 


oou 


"sent his servant at supper time to say toh Prov ix.35. 


nem to come in, that my house may be filled. 


24+ For I 


© omitted by several ancient authorities. 


ad ead, the. 
aimed. bade many: these first bidden 
‘e the Pharisees and Scribes and the 
arned among the Jews. 17.) The ser- 
int represents one spirit, one message: but 
;not necessarily, in the three cases, one 
ad the same person. The three messages 
ere delivered (1) by John the Baptist and 
or Lord: (2) by our Lord and the Apos- 
es; (3) by the Apostles and those who 
me after. The elder prophets cannot be 
veant, for [all] things are now ready 
as the message, representing the procla- 
lation of John the Baptist and our Lord, 
iThe kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
18—20.] with one consent; so (ch. 

. 30) they had rejected John’s baptism, 
jd (John vii. 48) the Lord himself. The 
“ying is not to be taken strietly without ex- 
sotion, e.g. that of Nicodemus : but gene- 
Jally. So also ver. 24. The temper 
i these self-exeusers is threefold; the ex- 
ves themselves are threefold ; their spirit 
wore. The first alleges a necessity,—he 
wst go and see his land: the second not 
#much as this, only his own plan and 
jrpose—“1 go to prove them. the 
trd not so much as either of these, but 
Hely asserts “J cannot (i. e. L will 
3) come.’ Also the excuses themselves 
1 threefold. The first has his worldly 
Pesession (‘one to his farm,’ Matt. xxii. 
to go and see: the second his purchase 
(nother to his merchandise,’ ibid.) of 
fick to prove : the third his home engage- 


e render, didst eommand. 


ments and his lust to satisfy. d// are 
detained by worldliness, in however varied 
forms. 21.] The gathering of guests 
is still cx the city (Matt. xxii. 7); that is, 
still among the Jews. the streets 
and lanes, the broad and narrow streets: 
perhaps the erties and villages through 
which the Lord and his Apostles jour- 
neyed preaching. Here appear 
again the very persons of ver. 13; the 
representatives of the wretched and de- 
spised: “the common people (great mul- 
titude),” Mark xii, 37; not perhaps with- 
out a hint, that only those who knew 
themselves to be spiritually poor and 
maimed and halt and blind would come 
to the Gospel feast. 22.) The palace 
is large, and the guest-room: “neither 
nature nor grace endures a vacuum,” 
Bengel. 23.) The calling of the Gen- 
tiles, outside the city; in the country 
(Matt. xxii. 9, 10). compel them to 
come in} Is there not here ex allusion 
to Infant Baptism? for remember they 
who come in are good and bad, (Matt. 1. 
c.) 24.] I think with Stier, that 
our Lord here speaks in his own Person : 
unto you will fit no circninstance in the 
parable ; for the householder and his ser- 
vant are alone: the guests are not pre- 
sent. He speaks, with His usual For I 
say unto you, fo the company present: 

and half continuing the parable, half ex- 
pounding it, substitutes Himself for the 
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XIV. 25—85. 


i Matt. xxi. 43: say unto you, ! That f zoe of those men which were bidden 


xxii. 8. Acts 
xiii. 46. 


shall taste of my supper. 


25 And there went great multitudes with him: and he © 


k Deut. xiii6: turned, and said unto them, 
'and hate not his father, 


EXSY. 
Matt. x. 37. 
1 Rom. ix. 13. 


26k Tf any man come to me, | 
and mother, and wife, and) : 


m Rev. xii. Children, and brethren, and sisters, ™ yea, and his own life : « 
n Matt. xvi.24 also, he cannot be my disciple. *7 [8 dud] ™ whosoever doth. 4 


Mark viii. 34 
ch. ix. 23. 


) Tim. iti12, not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my dis- | i 
oProv.ssiv. ciple. 28 For °which of you, }zxtending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he | 1 


have sufficient to finish it? 


29 Lest haply, after he hath i 


laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that. , 
behold it begin to mock him, *° saying, This man began to 


build, and was not able to finish. 


31 Or what king, going 


to make war against another king, sitteth not down first, 
and consultcth whether he be able with ten thousand to" 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty thousand ?: a 


f render, not one. 


master of the feast, leaving it hardly 
doubtful who those men which were 
bidden are. 

25—35.] DiscoURSE TO THE MULTI- 
TUDES. Our Lord is at some time further 
on in the journey, going forward, and 
speaking to the multitude on counting the 
cost before any man becomes his disciple. 

26, 27.] See Matt. x. 37, 38, and 
note. The remark there made of the 
strangeness of this sound of the Cross, still 
applies: our Lord had not yet announced 
his death by crucifixion. hate not] 
It is well to enquire what sense this word 
here bears. That no such thing as active 
hatred can be meant, is plain: our Lord 
himself is an example to the contrary, 
John xix. 25—27 ;: the hate is the general, 
not personal, feeling of alienation in the 
inmost heart,—so that this world’s rela- 
tionships, as belonging to the state of 
things in this world, are not the home and 
rest of the heart. This is evident from 
the yea, and his own life also, which fol- 
lows. Let the hate begin here, and little 
explanation will be further wanted. This 
addition also shews that the saying was 
not meant only for those times, in which 
more perhaps of the disruption of earthly 
ties was required, but for all time: for his 
own life is equally dear to every man in 
every age. It hardly need be observed 
that ¢his hate is not only consistent with, 
but absolutely necessary to the very high- 
est kind of love. It is that element in 


& omit. 


b reader, Wishing. : 
iy 
love which makes a man a wise and Chris: | } 
tian friend,—not for time only, but for) x: 
eternity. 28—30.] Peculiar to Luke. : », 
The same caution is followed out in this; } 
parable. This is to be borne in mind, ory y; 
it will be misinterpreted. The ground of, }. 
the parable is, that entire self renunciation | 4) 
is requisite, to become a disciple of Christ. ¢ 9) 
This man wishes to build a tower : to raise; y 
that building (see 1 Cor. iii. 11—15), whieh | i»; 
we must rear on the one Foundation, and,» 
which shall be tried in the day of the Lord. x 
He is advised to count the cost, to see. ¥, 
whether he have enough thoroughly to », 
finish it. If he begin, lay the foundation, ; q, 
—however seemingly wel] it may be done, 
it is not well done, because he has not! 4, 
enough to complete it; and the attempt)», 
can only lead to shame. So it is with one; »j; 
who would be Christ’s disciple: but with) ,,_ 
this weighty difference, lying in the back-, ;,,. 
ground of the parable—that in his case; » 
the counting the cost must always issue mM) 4), 
a discovery of the utter inadequacy of his, , 
own resources, and the going out of him- \,.. 
self for strength and means to build.) ,.... 
31—33.| This same lesson is even, ,, 
more pointedly set before us in the follow-; 
ing parable, which, as well as the other, 1s) » 
frequently misunderstood. The two kings. 
here are,—the man desirous to become @; » 
disciple, to work out his salvation,—and, 
Gop, with whose just and holy law he 1s 
naturally at variance ;—it is his “ adver-: > 
sary,” see ch. xii, 58, and note :—these 


¥ 


eA. 1, 8. ST, LUKE. 39] 


82 oy else, while the other is yet a great way off) he sendeth 


an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. 
he be of you that 
that he hath, he cannot be my dise iple. 


likewise, whosoever 


33 So 
iforsakelh not all 
St PJ Salt is good : 


p Matt. v.13. 
Mark ix. 50, 


but if E ¢4e salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 


seasoned ? 
Aunghill; but men east it out. 
et him hear. 


XV. 11 Then drew near unto him all the publieans and 
* And the Pharisees 


sinners for to hear him. 


35 It is neither fit for the land, nor yet for the 
He that hath ears to hear 


a Matt. ix. 10. 


and scribes 


murmured, saying, This man reeeiveth sinners, and ® eateth > §si834;3: 


i render, biddeth not farewell to. 


Galil dl, 


J some ancient authorities read, Salt therefore 1s good. 


K pead, even the. 
wo are going to engage in war; and the 
uestion ror each man to sit down and ask 
‘imself is, ‘Can I, with (the word may 
robably mean clad ta,—surrounded by, 
Ul that I have, all my instrument of war) 
ay ten thousand, stand the charge of Hin 
rho cometh against me with (the preposi- 
ion is ditferent, and may represent on/y as 
zany as He pleases to bring with Him for 
he purpose, see Ps. Ixviii. 17, A.V.) twenty 

rousand ?’—see Job xv. 2£—26. 
fere the inadequacy of man’s resources is 
lainly set forth, not left, as in the former 
arable, to be inferred. Then, finding 
hat he has no hope of prevailing,—while 
qe other is yet a great way off, while 
iere is yet time,—he sends an embassy, 
ad sues for peace, abandoning the con- 
‘ict: throwing himself upon the mere 
‘ercy and grace of God ;—bidding fare- 
vell to all that he hath in both cases. 
The ordinary misinterpretation of 
tis parable is in taking the king with 
wventy thousand to be the ruler of this 
Yorld, i. e. Satan—which destroys all the 
ease :—for with him the netural man is 
* peace, hut the disciple of Christ at 
‘ar. 34, 35.] For the third time, our 
ord repeats the saying concerning salt: 
‘e Matt. v. 18: Mark ix. 50, and notes. 
he therefore and even, here restorcd to 
1e text are both valuable; the former as 
aporting the recurrence of a saying known 
‘fore, the latter as giving force to the 
ipposition. The salt, in Scripture sym- 
dlism, is the whole life-retaining anti- 
‘ptie influence of the Spirit of God :—this, 
orking in the being My disciple, is good: 
it if even this be corrupted—if the mere 
ypearance of this, and not the veritable 
lt (which is the savour), be in you— 


1 reader, Now there were drawing near. 


wherewith, &c. ? Such a disciple is to be 
cast out. Salt was not used for Jand, Ps. 
evil. 34, nor for mingling with manure ; it 
is of no use for either of those purposes, 
but must be utterly cast out. 

Cuap. XV. PaRaBLEs, SETTING FORTH 
GOD’s MERCY TO SINNERS. 1—7. } 
THE LOST SHEEP. It does not appear where 
or when this gathering of publieans and 
sinuers to hear Him happened, —but cer- 
tainly in the progress ot this same journey, 
and, we may well believe, consecutively on 
the discourses in the last chapter. This 
first parable had been spoken by our Lord 
before, Matt. xviii. 12—14: but, as Trench 
has remarked, with a different view : there, 
to bring out the preciousness of each indi- 
vidual little one in the eyes of the good 
Shepherd ; here, to shew that no sheep can 
have strayed so widely, but He will seek it 
and rejoice over it when found. The 
second is peculiar to Luke. 1,] there 
were drawing near— were busied in draw- 
ing near—were continually about Him, 
struck perhaps with penitenee,—found, by 
His seeking them :—having come from the 
husks of a life of sin, to the bread of life; 
—so the three parables seem to imply. 

all the publicans, a general term, 
admitting of course of exceptions, see ch. 
xiii, 33 and note. 2.] receiveth into 
His circle of adherents—eateth with them, 
allows them to sit at meat with Him ;—on 
the journey, or at entertainments, as in 
Matt. ix. 10. Stier remarks (iil. 214, 
edn. 2) that this receiveth sinners is an 
important and affecting testimony, from 
the mouth of the enemies of our Lord, to 
his willingness ta receive them. The 
peculiar word rendered murmured implies 
either that they did so throughout the 
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12. 


d 1 Pet. ii. 10, 
26. 


e ch, vy, 32. 


ST. LUKE. XV. 

with them. ® And he spake this parable unto them, saying, 

4¢ What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the | « 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost until he find it? 
5 And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. 6 And when he cometh home, he calleth toge- 
ther his fnends and neighbours, saying unto them, Re.» 


we. 


—. 


joice with me; for I have found my sheep which was 


lost. 71 say unto you, that ™ézkewrse joy shall be in {i 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, *more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance, | 


M render, in like manner. 


journey ;—or rather, one to another—re- 
sponsively. 3—7.] The man having 
the hundred sheep, is plainly the Son of 
God, the Good Shepherd. This had been 
his prophetic description, and that zx this 
very connexion, —of seeking the lost, Ezek. 
xxxiv. 6, 11 ff This it is which gives so 
peculiar an interest to David as a type of 
Christ—that he was a@ shepherd; ibid. 
ver. 23. Our Lord plainly declares then 
by this parable—and that I take to be the 
reason why it is placed first (see below)— 
that the matter in which they had found 
fault with Him was the very pursuit most 
in accordance with his divine Office of 
Shepherd. 4.] It isthe Owner Him- 
self who goes to seek, see Ezek. ver. 11— 
God in Christ. The hundred sheep 
are the house of Israel, see Matt. x. 6; 
but in the present application, mankind : 
(not, ‘believers in Christ ;’ see on ver. 7.) 
The argument is to their self-interest : 
but the act on the part of the good Shep- 
herd is, from the nature of the case, one of 
fove ; or, as Stier remarks, also human love 
for his own; for in Him, Love, and His 
glory, are one and the same thing. 
the ninety and nine] These pass altogether 
into the background, and are lost sight of. 
The character of the geod Shepherd is a 
sufficient warrant for their being well 
cared for. The wilderness is not a barren 
place, but one abounding in pastures 
(John vi. 10, compared with Matt. xiv. 
15). 5.] Not mere self-interest, 
but Jove comes forward here; see Isa. x). 
11. No blows are given for the straying — 
no hard words: mercy to the lost one,— 
and joy within himself,—are the Shep- 
herd’s feeling; the sheep is weary with 
long wanderings,— He gives it rest. Matt. 
ix. 36; xi. 28. 6.] In this return to 
His house, must be understood the whole 


i oh 
course of seeking and finding which the ji; 
good Shepherd, either by Himself or His ; q/ 
agents, now pursues in each individual case, +) 
even until He brings the lost sheep home }; \ 
into heaven to Himself—unot in reality, so | j\: 
that it should not take place till the death 4s} 
of the penitent—but by antieipation,— \ 5, 
till the zame is written in heaven ;—till |)» 
the sinner is penitent. This is clear from /'y 
the interpretation in ver. 7. The friends ; iy 
and neighbours represent the angels (and _;\\; 
spirits of just men made perfect ?). {rl 
my sheep which was lost breathes { 9); 
a totally different thought from “the j{; 
piece (drachma) which I lost.” There 38 js 
pity and love in it, which, from the nature | ;j; 
of the case, the other does not admit of. |)é: 
7. Isay unto you] In these words; \ 
the Lord often introduces His revelations, , 
of the unseen world of glory: see Matt. |)j; 
xviii. 10. On these just persons, see | js, 
note at Matt. ix. 12, 13. They are the);; 
subjectively righteous, and this saying: yy; 
respects their own view of themselves. (Or jj. 
if it be required that the words should be}, ,; 
literally explained, seeing that these ninety- |p, 
nine did not err,—then I see no other way }\,, 
but to suppose them, in the deeper ineaning | §, 
of the parable, to be the worlds that have), 
not fallen ;—and the one that has strayed, /},., 
our human nature, in this our world.)\.” 
But we have yet to enquire, what sort of\,,,, 
sinner this parable represents ; for each ofi » 
the three sets before us a different type) \y,. 
of the sinner snnk in his sin. Bengel, im} \, 
distinguishing the three, says, “ The sheep,: iy), 
the drachma, the prodigal son,—signify \\; 
respectively, (1) the stupid sinner, —(2) thei », 
sinner wholly unconscious of the fact andj, 
of himself,—(3) the sinner conscious and of) \; 
purpose.” This one is the stupid and be-, 
wildered sinner, erring and straying away! 
in ignorance and self-will from his Shep- 


—12. 
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Either what woman having ten ® pieces of silver, if she 


se one ® piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the 


ouse, and seek diligently till she find it ? 


9 And when 


ae hath found it, she calleth her °® friends and her neigh- 


purs together, saying, Rejoice with me; for E have found 


he ™pieee which I [P Aad] lost. 


10m Lifewise, 1 say unto 


ou, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 


ie sinner that repenteth. 


1 And he said, A certain man 


ed two sons: / and the younger of them said to his 


2 fiterally, drachmas, and drachma. 


P omit, 


ird, but sought by the Shepherd, and 
jehed back with joy. 8—10. | 
'E LOST PIECE OF MONEY. In the fol- 
Wing wonderful parable, we have the 
axt class of sinners set before us, sought 
%# and found by the power and work of 
ft Spirit in the Churel of Christ. It 
a1 be seen, as we proceed, how perfectly 
1s interpretation eomes out, not as a 
fey, but as the very kernel and sense of 
% parable. The woman cannot be the 
turch absolutely, for the Chureh herself 
i lost sheep at first, sought and found by 
t} Shepherd. Rather is the house here 
t Church—as will eome out by and by, 
*ind the woman the izdwelling Spirit, 
yrking in it. All men belong to this 
vator-Spirit ; all have been stamped with 
‘image of God. But the sinner lies in 
t. dust of sin and death and corruption— 
holly unconscious.’ Then the Spirit, 
iting the candle of the Lord (Prov. xx. 
» Zeph. i. 12), searching every corner 
Bl sweeping every unseen place, finds out 
! sinner; restores him to his true value 
made for God’s glory. This lighting 
. sweeping are to be understood of the 
*e of the Spirit in the Church, in its 
Vious ways of seeking the sinner—by 
preaching of repentanee, by the Word 
God read, Ke. Then comes the joy 
in, 9.) her (female) friends and 
neighbours are invited—but there is 
return home now—nor in the explana- 
tii, ver. 10, is there any “in heaven,” 
Diuse the Spirit abides in the Church 
yecause the angels are present in the 
trch, see 1 Cor. xi. 10:—nor is it 
‘all be” (as in ver. 7 at the return of 
Redeemer then future), but is—the 
‘istering spirits rejoice over every soul 
sis brought out of the dust of death 
} God’s treasure-house by the searching 
Ghe blessed Spirit. In this parable 
thi we have set before us the sinner who 
Bneonscious of himself and his own real 









9 the original word is feminine, 


worth ; who is lying, though in reality a 
precious coin, in the mire of this world, 
lost and valueless, till he is searched out by 
the blessed and gracious Spirit. And that 
such a search will be made, we are here 
assured. 11-32.) THe PropigaL 
Son. Peculiar to Luke. ‘If we might 
venture here to make comparisons, as we do 
among the sayings of men, this parable of 
the Lord would rightly be called, the crown 
and pearl of all His parables’ Stier. 

We have here the glad and weleome re- 
ception of the returning sinner (sinner under 
the most aggravating eircumstanees) in the 
bosom of his heavenly Father: and agree- 
ably to the eirenmstances under which 
the discourse was spoken, the just men 
who murmured at the publieans and sin- 
ners are represented under the figure of 
the elder sou:—see below. ‘The parable 
certainly was spoken on the same oecasion 
as the preceding, and relates to the 
same subject. Those who for the sake 
of upholding the patristic interpretation 
deny this, seem to me to have entirely 
missed the scope of the parable: see 
below. 11.) A certain man—Ox;r 
heavenly Father, the Creator and Pos- 
sessor of all: not Christ, who ever repre- 
sents Himself as a son, although fre- 
quently as a possessor or lord. two 
sons, not, in any direct or primary sense 
of the Parable, the Jews and the Gentiles: 
that there may be an ulterior application 
to this effect, is only owing to the parable 
grasping the great central truths, of which 
the Jew and Gentile were, in their relation, 
illustrations,—and of which such illustra- 
tions are furnished wherever such differ- 
ences occur. The two parties stand- 
ing in the foreground of the parabolic 
mirror are, éke Scribes and Pharisees as 
the elder son, the publicans and sinners as 
the younger ;—all, Jews: all, belonging to 
God’s family. The mystery of the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into God’s Church 
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XV. |} 


father, Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to i 


f Mark sii.44. me. 


And he divided unto them ‘his living. 


13 And not {ji 


many days after the younger son gathered all together, is 
and took his journey into a far country, and there wasted |! 


his substance with @ riotous living. 


14 And when he had |i! 


spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land; and |i 


he began to be in want. 


15 And he went and joined jie 


himself to a citizen of that country; and he sent him into(i! 


his fields to feed swine. 


16 And he would fain have filled \ij, 


his belly with the ‘husks that the swine did eat: and no fil: 
man gave unto him. !/ 8 dud when he came to himself, he /ai 


q better, profligate : see note, 


was not yet made known in any such 
manner as that they should be repre- 
sented as of one family with the Jews ;— 
not to wention that this interpretation 
fails in the very root of the parable; for 
in strictness the Gentile should be the 
elder, the Jew not being constituted in his 
superiority till 2000 vears after the Crea- 
tion. The upholders of this interpre- 
tation forget that when we speak of the 
Jew as elder, and the Gentile as younger, it 
is in respect not of birth, but of ¢his very 
return to and reception into the Father’s 
house, which is xot to be considered yet. 
The objections of these interpreters 
do not touch the reasons here given. 
The relations of elder and younger have a 
peculiar fitness for the characters to be filled 
by them, and are I believe chosen on that 
account ; as Euthymius says, “ He names 
the sinner the younger, as being childish 
in mind and easily led astray.” 12, 13.] 
The part of the parable relating to the 
prodigal himself divides itself into three 
parts—l. his sin: 2. his misery: 3. his 
penitence. In these verses his six is de- 
scribed. It consists in a desire to depart 
from his Father’s house and control, and 
to set up for himself,—to live a life of 
what the carnal man calls liberty. 

12.) Such a request as this is shewn by Ori- 
entalists to have been known in the East, 
though not among the Jews. The 
firstborn had two-thirds of the property, 
see Deut. xxi. 17. The father, as implied 
in the parable, reserves to himself the 
power during his life over the portion of 
the firstborn, see ver. 31. The parable 
sets before us very strikingly the permis- 
sion of free will to man. 13.] The 
images of both the preceding parables are 
united here :—in his taking his journey, we 
have the straying sheep; in his state when 
he got into the far country, the lost piece 


i 
.! 
of money. Butin this case the seareh isto 

be carried on within him—we are now on) " 
higher ground than in those two parables, '/) 
“The far-off country represents forgetful-} 
ness of God.” Augustine. profligate] 
The old English word retchless expresses 


Y see note. 8 render, But. 









‘unsparing,’ but incorrigible, past hope of {? », 
reclaim. 14—15.) His misery is set}; ), 
forth in these verses. He soon spends all:} © 
—there is a fine irony, as Stier remarks, in fe: 
the word spent, as compared with wasted 
before—he spent his money for that whieh $m 
was no bread. 14, a mighty famine] 


stray sheep—the woman sweeping to find}i\:; 
the lost. The famine, in the interpreta-} tn: 
tion, is to be subjectively taken ; he beginstoi/ 
to be tn want,—to feel the emptiness ofthis 
soul which precedes either utter abandon- 
ment or true penitence. 15.] He sinks® ty 
lower and lower—becomes the despised fr 


at the situation of the publicans, who were} |p. 
but the servants of wealthy Romans ?) who 
employs him in an office most vile and} «; 
odious to the mind of a Jew. 16. husks | fle, 
‘These are not the husks or pods of some}ir 
other fruit, as of peas or beans, but éhem- 
selves a fruit, that of the carob [or) | 
caruba, found not only iu the East, but INDjy, | 
South Europe, e.g. in abundance on thef},): 
Riviera between Nice and Genoa. H.A Shite, 
tree. .... They are in shape somethingRi, : 
like a bean-pod, though larger and more} ;,, 
curved, thence called keration or little horn}, , 
.... they have a hard dark outside andy, 
a dull sweet taste... . the shell or podi,, 
alone is eaten.’ Trench. His appetite even ,.. 
drove him to these for food ;—for (this 1lq)") 
the real sense involved in and) no man gavel,...; 
(aught) to him. We see him now 10), 

the depth of his misery, —the sinner reap», 
ing the consequences of his sin in uttelh, 


J @ 
p— 22. ST 


id, How many hired servants of my father’s have 
ough and to spare, and [88 perish with hunger ! 


hse and go to my father, 
bhave 
ij; no more worthy to be 
sthy hired ser 
Eher. 


rants, 7 


yv him, and had ee and ran, and fell on his 
And the son 


and Vkissed him. =! 


bk, 


LUKE. OVO 
bread 
18 J will 
and will say unto him, Father, 


srineil against heaven, and t before thee, 19 Vand 
‘alled thy son: make me as one 
And he arose, 
But @when he was yet a great way olf, his father & Act il.< 


and came to his 


Eph. ii. 28, 
17. 


said unto him, 


[ther, I have sinned against heaven, and tin thy sight, 


hand am no more worthy to be called thy son. 


22 But hps.is 


i father said to his servants, ¥ Bring forth the * best 
me, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 


38 read and render, am. perishing here. 
’ these two are the same expression in the original. 


1 read, I am, placing @ colon before it. 


\ literally, eagerly kissed: see on Matt. xxvi. 49: 


i dets xx. 37. 


Mark xiy. 45: ch. vii. 38, 


iv many ancient authorities read, Bring forth quickly. 


\x literally, first. 


‘Ene and extremity of need. 17— 20. | 
) penitence, And here we have a weighty 
rence between the permitted rational 

Ti will of man, and the stupid wandering 

# f the sheep, or the inanimate eoin lying 

ikt is picked up,—both these being how. 

t true in the ease of man, did not God 
and save the sinner: ‘the grace of God 

Bist preventing us, that we may have 

d will, and working with us when we 

4 that good will’ ” Article X. of the 

Irch of England. 17. when he came 

eee See 1 Kings viii. 47. Before 

‘B he was beside himself. The most 

Baral torment of the lost, in fact that 
rh constitutes their state of torment, 
wPbe this coming to themselves, when too 

3 for repentance. He now reealls 

iseace and plenty of Ais Father’s house. 

hired servants) For he now was a 
being, but in how different a case ! 

18: I will arise, sce ver. 24, was dead, and 

igs ive again; it was truly a resurrection 

| thedead. This resolution is a further 

than his last reflection. In it he 
ndere gives up his souship: this, and 
thy vord Father, lie at the root of his 
p@-ence :—it is the thought of having 
if-d against (in the parable itself, Hea- 

‘@and) Thee, whieh works now in him. 

Afaccordingly he does not resolve to ask 

to made one of the hired servants, but 

ag ae of them :—still a son, but as an 
biting. “ And what is it that gives the 


sinner now a sure ground of contidence, 
that returning to God he shall not be re- 
pelled, nor cast out? The adoption of 
sonship which he received in Christ Jesus 
at his baptism, and his faith that the gifts 
and ealling of God are without repentance 
or recall.” Trench. 20.} What he 
has resolved, he does: a figure not of the 
usual, but of the proper course of such 
a state of mind, when he was yet 
a great way off| Who can say whether 
this itself was not a seeking? whether his 
courage would have held out to the meet- 
On what follows, see especially 
Jer. iii, 12; James iv. 8; Gen. xlvi. 29; 
2 Sam. xiv. 33. 21.) The intended 
elose of his confession is not uttered ;— 
there is no nbatement of his penitence, 
for ull his Father’s touching and reas- 
suring kindness,—but_ his filial confidence 
is sufficiently awakened to prevent the re- 
quest that he might be as au hired servant, 

22.) All these gifts belong to his re- 
eeption, not as a servant, but as a son: the 
Jirst robe, tor him who came in rags,—Isa. 
Ixi, 10; Rey. iii, 18:—but first must not 
be understood as meaning the robe which 
he used to wear—his former robe—this 
would not be consistent with the former 
part of the parable, in which he was not 
turned out with any disgrace, but left es 
a son and of his own accord: but best, as 
in the A.V.:—a robe, (yea) the first and 
goodliest. The ring,—a token of a 


ing ? 
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shoes on his feet : 
iver 22 TP kill it; and let us eat, and be merry : 
Rev. iii. 1. 


the field : 


heard musick and dancing. 
servants, and asked what these things meant. 


Sl LURE. 


was dead, and is lige again ; 
And they began to be merry. 
and as he came and drew nigh to the house, he ° 


XV. 23—82,! 


*3 and bring hither the fatted calf, and: - 


*4' for this my son’ 
he was lost, and is found. 
25 Now his elder son was in. * 


26 And he ealled one of Y the: * 
a7 And he. rl 


said unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath | 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him 2 safe” 


and sound. 


a therefore came his father out, and intreated him. 


28 And he was angry, and would not go in: 


29 Andi « 


he answering said to his father, Lo, ® these many years do I; 
serve thee, Tmenher transgressed J at any time thy com-! i 


mandment : 


Y vender, his. 
@ read, but his father came out. 


b literally, for so MANY, naming some number, 


is the same. 


distinguished and free person, see James 
ii, 2; Gen, xli. 42 The shoes, also 
the mark of a free man (for slaves went 
barefoot), see Zech. x. 12; Eph. vi. 15. 
These are the gifts of grace and holiness 
with which the returned penitent is clothed 
by his gracious Father; see Zech. iii. 4, 5. 
23. the fatted calf} So Judg. vi. 
25. Gideon is commanded to kill thy 
father’s young bullock of seven years old 
(rendered by the LXX thy father’s fatted 
calf): some calf fatted for a particular 
feast or anniversary, and standing in the 
stall. No allusion must be thought of to 
the sacrificing of Christ :—which would 
be wholly out of place here,—and is pre- 
supposed in the whole parable. be 
merry] So ver. 6, “joy in heaven ;’—all 
rejoice, Some of these are servants who 
have entered into the joy of their Lord: 
Matt. xxv. 21, 23. 24.] dead, and is 
alive again,—the lost money: lest, and is 
found,—the lost sheep: see 1 John iii. 14: 
Mplt,. ta G2) E Pete 25. began, a 
contrast to the “began” in ver. 14. 
25—28.| As far as regards the penitent, 
the parable is finished:—but those who 
murmured at his reception, who were the 
proud and faultless elder son,—always in 
the house and serving, but not, as will 
appear, either over-affectionate or over- 
respectful,—they tco must act their part, 
in order to complete the instruction. As 
regards the penitent, this part of the 
parable sets forth the reception he meets 
with from his fellow-men, in contrast to 


and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that a 


D 
P 


Z literally, in health. 4 


See Acts v, 8, where the me ¢ 
IX 


ji 
that from his father; see Matt. xviii. 27,1 
30. 25.) in the field— probably: The 
working, in the course of his “serving,” ad tt: 
he expresses it, ver. 29. He was appa: 
rently returning at meal-time. ek 
musick and dancing] This is one of those ns: 
by-glances into the lesser occupations and! ix: 
recreations of human life, by which the» 
Lord so often stamps his tacit approval ou! 2%, 
the joys and unbendings of men. Would», 
these festal employments have been herd \i 
mentioned by Him on so solemn ant 
blessed an occasion, if they really wert) x 
among those works of the devil which Hits 
came into the world to destroy ? An] 
28—382.] Stier well remarks that this 4 t 
elder is now the /ost son: he has lost ali iy 
childlike filial feeling; he betrays the hy/x. 
pocrite within. The love and forbearanct y 
of the father are eminently shewn—tha 
utter want of love and humility in the sor ¢; 
strongly contrasted with them. te i 
29.] Lo, these many years do I serve thee: 
the very manner of speech of a Pharisee! 
as is the continuation. Let us ask with «, 
reference to the differences in the explanai:,;. 
tion, Could the Jewisk nation be intro y,. 
duced saying, even in the falsest hypocrisy \y, 
that they had never transgressed God's « 
commandments ? thou never gaves: , 
me answers to the younger son’s $F gid{ 
me” in ver. 12;—it is a separation of tt 
aan son from his father, and, 4 
there pointed out, the very root am 
ground of sin. a kid, of less valu: \ 
than a calf. my friends—who ar ,; 


Sls 


right make merry with my friends : 


LUKK. 
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30 but as soon as this 


ly son was come, which hath devoured thy living with 


arlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 


31 And 


asad unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 


Ihave is thine. 8? Ht was 


meet that we 


should make 


erry, and be glad: ‘for this thy brother was dead, and & ver. 2+. 


alive [@ again] ; and was lost, and is found. 
PXVI. 1 And he said also unto his disciples, There was a 
ortain rich man, which had a steward ; and the same was 


© omit. 


‘ese ? this elder son also then has friends, 
bo are not his father’s friends : see Matt. 
Ri. 16, “they sent out unto him their 
weiples with the Herodians.” 
t. this thy son] The last degree of scorn 
1d contempt,—just such as was shewn by 
i: Pharisees towards the publicans and 
fers (see ch. xviii, 11). ‘I will not 
q@nt such an impure person my brother’ 
\ thy living} A covert reproach of his 
ther for having given it to him. 
Ath harlots] A charitable addition on the 
yt of the clder brother, such as those 
Presented by him always take care to 
rke under similar cirenmstances. Even 
Sposing it a necessary inference from 
t; kind of life which he had been leading, 
vas one which nothing but the bitterest 
or would have uttered at such a 
te. thou hast killed for him the 
fted calf] Parallel with “he receireth 
lag and eateth with them,” ver. 2. 
nou hast not only made him equal to 
B, but hast received him into superior 
fiour.’ 31.] thou art ever with 
B, as a reason why no eatraordinary joy 
Suld be shewn over him; other reasons 
hht be assigned, aud lie indeed in the 
Brerom suggested by his tone and 
‘ds: but this is the soft answer to turn 
uy wrath, all that I have is 
Ene, because the portion of goods which 
Mained was Ais. 32. It was meet | 
+ Father still asserts the restored son- 
) of his returned prodigal—this thy 
ther. We may remark that the diffi- 
ties whieh have been found in the latter 
of the parable, from the uncontra- 
@ed assertion in ver. 29, if the Pharisees 
®meant,—and the great pride and un- 
@ritableness shewn, if really righteous 
sons are meant,—are considerably 
stened by the consideration, that the 
itradiction of that assertion would have 
b beside the purpose of the parable ; 
i it was the very thing on which the 
Birisces prided themselves; that, besides, 
its sufficiently contradicted i fact, by 


the spirit and words of the elder son. He 
was breaking his Father’s commandment 
even when he made the assertion,—and 
the making it is part of his hypocrisy. 

The result of the Father’s entreaty 
is left purposely uncertain (see Trench, 
Parables) : is it posstble that this should 
have been the case, had the Jewish nation 
been meant by the elder brother? But 
now, as he typifies a set of individuals who 
might themselves be (and many of them 
were) won by repentance,—it is thus 
broken off, to be closed by each individual 
for himself. For we are all in turn 
examples of the cases of both these 
brothers, containing the seeds of both 
evil courses in our hearts: but, thanks be 
to God, under that grace, whieh is suffi- 
cient and willing to seek and save us from 
both. 

Cuap. XVI. 1—8.] ParaBLE OF THE 
UNJUST STEWARD. Peculiar to Luke. No 
parable in the Gospels has been the subject 
of so much controversy as this: while, at 
the same time, the general stream of inter- 
pretation is well detined, and, in the main, 
satisfactory. It would be quite heyond 
the limits of this note to give any thing 
like a catalogue of the views respecting it: 
the principal ones which differ from that 
which I have adopted, will be noticed in 
the course of my remarks. 1.] he 
said also—a continuation, I believe, of the 
foregoing :—certainly closely connected in 
subject with it, as is the second parable in 
this chapter also: see below. unto 
his disciples, not tothe 7welve only, but to 
the multitude of the disciples; and more 
immediately perhaps to the Publicans, 
whose reception by Him had been the 
occasion of this discourse. I say this be- 
cause I believe them to hold @ place, 
though not a principal or an exclusive one, 
in the application of the parable which 
follows. There was a certain rich 
man ....] The history of this parable 
is, in itself, purely worldly. The master 
is a son of this world, as well as his 


XVI. 


3 Then the steward said “ 


| | 


f render cive u the account, 
a oe) 
iu 


}i 
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accused unto him that he 4 4ad wasted his goods. * And he 
called him, and said unto him, @ How is it that I hear this! 
of thee? fyire an account of thy stewardship; for thou! ® 
§ mayest be no longer steward. 
within himself, What shall I do? for my lord taketh “ 
away from me the stewardship: I cannot dig; to beg I'* 
d render, Was Wasting—literally, scattering. L 
© see note. 
& render, canst. 
steward: bear this in mind :—the whole 


parabolic machinery is from the standing- 
point of the children of this werid. 

In the interpretation, this rich man is the 
Alinighty Possessor of all things. This is 
the oly tenable view. Meyer, who sup- 
poses him to be Mammon (defending it by 
the consideration that dismissal from his 
service is equivalent to being received into 
everlasting habitations, which it is not— 
see below), is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties further on. Olshausen’s view, that 
he represents the Devil, the prince of this 
world, will be found equally untenable. 
Schleiermacher’s, that the Romans are in- 
tended, whose stewards the Publicans were, 
and that the debtors are the Jews, hardly 
needs refuting ;—certainly not sore retu- 
ting, than any consistent exposition will of 
itself furnish. a steward, a general 
overlooker—very much what we under- 
stand by az agent, or ‘a man of busi- 
ness,’ or, in the larger sense, a steward. 
They were generally of old, slaves: but 
this man is a freeman, from vv. 3, 4. This 
steward represents especially the Publicans, 
but also ald the disciples, i.e. every man 
in Christ’s Church. We are all God’s 
stewards, who commits to our trust His 
property :—each one’s office is of larger 
or smaller trust and responsibility, accord- 
ing to the measure entrusted to him. 
I say, especially the Publicans, because 
the Twelve, and probably others, had 
relinguished all and followed Christ, and 
therefore the application of the parable to 
them would not be so direct: and also 
because I cannot but put together with 
this parable and consider as perhaps 
prompted by it or the report of it, the 
profession of Zaccheeus, ch. xix. 8. Others 
have supposed the steward to represent 
the Pharisees—but then the parable should 
have been addressed to them, which it was 
not: and this view entirely fails in the ap- 
plication. was accused unto him: it 
is the same word in the original which 
generally represents false or wrongful ac- 
cusation. This it was not here, but it was 


malicious : and the reason why the word ha: t 
come so generally to signify ‘wrongful ac! *! 
cusation,’ is, that malicious charges are sc | 
frequently slanderous. The steward him. 
self does not deny it. The charge against *! 
him was not, that he had wasted (A. V.). 
but was wasting, his master’s goods. Ir F 
this charge (spiritually) we may see the rea’ |); 
guilt of every man who is entrusted witl, , 
the goods of our Heavenly Father. We — 
are all ‘scattering his goods.’ If some , 
one is to be found to answer to the ac 
cusers, the analogy of ‘the Accuser of the “ 
brethren’ is too striking to escape us. * 
2.] It makes very little difference either in ® 
admissibility of construction or of sense!“ 
whether we render, ‘why do I hear this! !™ 
thee ?’ i. e. ‘what is the ground of thi! #- 
report 2—what occasion hast thou giver! 
for this being brought to me ?” or, ¢ Wha’ *' 
is this that I hear of thee?’ i. e. ‘giv’ ® 
some account of it.” I prefer rather th) | 
former, because no opportunity of expla’ 
nation what it is, is given him, but he - 
commanded to produce his books, to shev! ' 
how it has arisen. give up the ac! 
count of thy stewardship; for (taking fo'™' 
granted the correctness of the report, th’ 
steward not denying it) thou wilt not b'% 
able to retain thy stewardship any longer!!! 
—in ordinary English, thou cansé not, &d © 
The impossibility lies in the nature g ™ 
things—thou art precluded from. ak 
The interpretation of this announcemen!'': 
to the steward, is the certainty, spoken b’* 
God in every one of our consciences, tha * 
we must give up, and give an account gy ©. 
our stewardship at death. The great trut! ty’ 
lies in the background, that that dismissa’ 5 u 
death itself, is the consequence of the seat ®« 
tering His goods—the wages of sin. 1 & 
3.] The steward sets before himself th 
certainty of poverty and misery. He he & 
not by his waste of his lord’s property bee! © 
laying up any store for himself ;—that # \\\ 
not the point of the parable ;—he has live’ & 
softly and effeminately, and cannot do a! ¥ 
honest day’s work :—dig is used for @ ' 
manual labours. This speech, of diggin ‘%, 


—!), SL gel: 

4 T am resolved what to do, that, when [ 
mm put out of the stewardship, they may receive me mto 
jeir houses. © So he called every one of bAis lord’s 
(btors unto him, and said unto the first, How much owest 
jou unto my lord ? 


wa ashamed. 


6 And he said, “An hundred i mea- 
tres of oil, And he said unto him, Take thy Jill, and 
s down quickly, and write fifty. 7 Then said he to 
sother, And how much owest thou? And he said, An 
Indred imeasures of wheat. And he said unto him, 
tke thy bill, and write fourscore. 8 And ¥ the lord com- 
mended the unjust steward beeanse he had done wisely : 
f the @ehildren of this world are 27n ¢heir generation 
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yser than *the ™echi/dren of light. 


1 render, his own lord’s. i 


see note, 


a John xii. 56, 
Eph. v. 8. 
1 Thess. v. 5. 


9 And I say unto you, 


k render, his lord, 


! literally, the steward of unrighteousness. 


Mt render, SONS. 


a. begging, must not be sought for in 
thinterpretation ; it belongs to the truth 
@the parable itself, as introducing the 
sme which follows, but has no ulte- 
nM, meaning. 4.] I am resolved: 
iblying, I have just arrived at the know- 
ty idea has just struck me,—I 
ie a plan. they may receive me 
=z. those who are about to be spoken 
dhe debtors. He has them in his mind. 
~ — Observe, the aim of his scheme is 
th, they may receive him into their 
litses,— give him shelter. This is made 
Wof afterwards in the interpretation, for 
Hh see on ver. 9. 5.] It is more 
iral to suppose that these debtors had 
b@ owed, i.e. not yet paid for these articles 
: out of the stores of the rieh man, 
tH that they were contractors to the 
afants specified. of his own lord’s, 
—ewing the unprineipled boldness of his 
pl for saving himself: as we express the 
s# when we say, ‘he robbed his own 
far,’ 6.] measures—this first time 
aN is baths, for liquids, as the ephah 
(Molids. See Ezek. xlv. 10, 11, 14. 
a thy bill] The steward, not yet out of 
Oo, has all the vouehers by him, and 
rétns each debtor his own bond for him 
to ter the figure (not, to make another, 
Whh would imply the destruction of the 
oldond, not its return). sit down is 
gTaic. quickly implies the hurry with 
wbh the furtive business is transacted. 
Tidebtors seem to be all together, that 
allay be implicated and none may tell of 
the ther. 7.] measures—this second 
tim. the word is the corus, twelve Attic 


N render, for their own. 


bushels, according to Josephus. There 
does not appear to be any designed mean- 
ing in the variation of the amount deducted. 
We may easily conecive a reason, if we will, 
in the different cireumstanees of the debtors. 

8.] his lord—of course, the lord of 
the steward. The A. V. onght to have 
been thus expressed, and not “the lord,” 
and there would have been no ambiguity. 
He praised him, decause he had acted 
shrewdly, cleverly for his own interest. 
The point brought out is not merely the 
shrewdness of the steward, but Avs lord, 
whose injury was wronght by this very 
shrewdness, praising if: for, our Saviour 
adds, the sons of this world, to whieh 
eategory both belonged—he who conceived 
and ke who praised the shrewdness—are 
more shrewd (towards the purposes of) 
their own generation—for the purposes 
of their self-interest,—than the sons of 
light. But this very expression “ thery 
own generation,” indicates that there is a 
better and a higher generation, the family 
of light (John xii. 386: Rom. xiii. 12: Eph. 
v. 8: 1 Thess. v. 5), whose interests re- 
quire a higher and better wisdom and 
foresight. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the discovery of the steward’s trick 
by the master is essential to the parable, 
as exemplifying the wisely and wiser. 

9.] We now pass to the application 
at onee—from the mouth of our Lord 
Himself. All that is dishonest and fur- 
tive in the character of the steward be- 
longed entirely to him as a son of this 
world: but even in this character there 
was a point to praise and imitate. And 
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b Dan. iv. 27. 
Matt. vi. 19: 
xix. 21. ch. 


ST. LUKE. 


XVI, /! 


> Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighte-/1 


xii. Tim. ousness ; that, ° when ye fail, they may receive you into! 


vi. 17, 18, 19 


e Matt.xxv.21. Pererlasting habitations. 


ch. xix. 17 


10¢He that is faithful in thats 


which is least is faithful also in much: and he that is/}ii 


unjust in the least is unjust also in much. 


1l Tf therefore |i 


ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammoon, |i: 
who will commit to your trust the true [47zehes] 2? 12 And bil 
if ye have not been faithful in that which is another ii 
man’s, who shall give you that which is your own?/! 


d Matt. vi. 24. 


134No servant can serve two masters: for either he willji 


hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold tojit! 


the one, and despise the other. 


© yead, When it fails. 
4 not expressed in the original, 


the dishonesty itself is not inserted without 
purpose—viz. to shew us how little the 
sons of this world scruple to use tt, and 
how natural it is to them. Yow, however, 
we stand on higher ground: fo the pure, 
ali things are pure:—in bringing up the 
example into the purer air which the 
children of light breathe, its grosser parts 
drop off, and the finer only remain. 

Notice the emphasis, which ought always 
to be observed in reading, dud I say unto 
you. It seems to reeognize a neeessary 
ditferenee in the two situations :—‘ although 
yow are children of the light and the day, 
and can do no such furtive acts, yet 1 say 
to YOU’..... This view will explain how 
we may make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, just as we can make an 
example for ourselves out of the steward of 
unrighteousness—that which is of itself 
of unrighteousness—which belongs to, is 
part of a system of, wnrighteousness— 
which is the very root of all evils, the 
result, and the aptest concretion, of that 
system of mine and thine (see ch. xv. 12) 
which is itself the result of sin having 
entered into the world. And we are to 
use this mammon of unrighteousness to 
make ourselves,—not palaces, nor barns, 
nor estates, nor treasures,—but friends ; 
i.e. to bestow it on the poor and needy— 
(see ch. xii. 33, which is the most striking 
parallel to our text— when it fails,” with 
“a treasure which shall not fail”) that 
when it shall fail,—they, i. e. the friends 
—(compare the joy in heaven eli. xv. 7, 10, 
and Baxter’s remark eited there by Stier 
—‘Is there joy in heaven at thy con- 
version, and will there be none at thy 
glorification ?’) may receive you into the 
(or their) everlasting tabernacles. See also 
ch. xiv. 18, 14. God repays in their 


Ye eannot serve God andi! 
htt 





P render, the everlasting. 


| 
name. They receive us there with joy, il 
they are gone before us: they receive usb jiy 
there by making us partakers of their} » 
prayers, ‘ which move the Hand that moves: 
the world,’ even during this life. 













taken in their literal, not parabolic sense— 
we are to lighten their burdens by timelyg, 


or fourscore: see Isa. lviii. 6—8. ek 
10—i2.] Closely connected with the fore}, 
going ;—the ‘faithfulness in the least’ iy, 
the same as the prudence and shrewdnes},. 
just spoken of ;—in the case of the ehildre: 
of light they run up into one—who is th, 
faithful and wise steward, ch. xii. 42;— 
the least is the unrighteous mammon 
which is the same as that which is an 
other man’s—the wealth of this presen 
world, which is not the Christian’s own 
nor his proper inheritance. The much,— 
the true [viches],—that which is youj,’ 
own, is the true riches of God’s inherit]. 
ance: of whieh the earth (see Matt. v. 5 
forms a part, which God (implied in th} 
who? for there will be none to give lp, 
you if you be untrue during this state ¢)) 
probation ;—He will not be your God)” 
shall give to you. The wealth of thij” 
world is another man’s—forfeited by sin- ; 

only put into our hands to try us, and t)’ 

be rendered an account of. 13.] Sef?" 
note on Matt. vi. 24. The connexion her), 

is,—that we must, while put in trust wit)” 

the uarighteous mammon, be serving not 4): 
but God. The saying here applies a)” 

mirably to the Pharisees and Publicané) * 


O—19. ile 


jammon. 
~ard all these things : 
id unto them, Ye are they 


‘fore men ; 


LV. 


1M And the Pharisees also, ° 
and they derided him. 
which 
but & God knoweth your hearts : 
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who were covetous, SMe ee st, 
1s And he 
justify yourselves feb. x29. 


Pm | ot 8 Ps. vii. O. 
BLOT that. h 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 


hich is highly esteemed among men is abomination in 


yy 
i 


e sight of God. 
whn: since that time the 
hd every 


by heaven and 


t fail. 

rother, committeth adultery : 

Ir that is put away from ther 
paltery. 


T vender, beeause. 
) t read, aN. 


t)} former were, to outward appearance, 
b servants of God, but inwardly served 
Jmmon ;—the latter, by profession in 
t service of Mammon, were, by coming 
Jesus, shewing that they ‘inwardly 
#-ed God. 
Te By OCCASION OF THE COVET- 
PHARISEES DERIDING HIM, OUR 
tp SPEAKS TITE PARABLE OF THE 
RA MAN AND Lazarus. The Pha- 
ties were not slow in perceiving that 
tl scope of all these things was to place 
th world’s goods, and all that the covet- 
om seek after, at a very low price. It 
w be observed that the sayings which 
fon are in reference to matters men- 
t¥ed during the discourses, or arising 
ot of the character of the Pharisees as 
e@mented on in them. 15.] See 
la note, end. justify yourselves 
bére men—a contrast to “ Z have sinned 
bere thee,” ch. xv. 18: and abomination 
imae sight of God, to “joy ‘n the presence 
ofre angels of God,” ch. xv. 10, 
16. See Matt. xi. 12 and note. The 
e@ exion is,—‘ Ye are they that justify 
y@ selves before men ; ye are no publi- 
cm and sinners,—no poor and needy,— 
ba righteous, and increased with this 
wed’s goods. But, since John, a king- 
d@ has been preached, into which every 
of publicans and sinners too (ch, xv. 1), 
ar pressing in. The true relation how- 
” of that kingdom to the law is not as 
up pose, to destroy the law (Matt. v. 
but to fulfil” Then, as an example, 
off sord reiterates the decision which He 
haisefore given ona point much contro- 
veld among the Jews—the law of adul- 
e But this He does, not without 
Ror given, and close connexion with 
Vou. I. 


kingdom of God is preached, 
man presseth ito it. 
‘arth to pass, than one § tittle of the law i. 


and 


16 EThe law and the prophets were until Matti: 


ch. vii. 20. 


RK And ait ts 


MISTO rk re cil. 96, 27. 
xiS: li. 

a Paar, vy. 

AWVetcis 


18 1 Whosoever putteth away lis wife and marrieth 1 Mate, v.32: 


whosoever marricth 


husband commuitteth 


19 tt There was a certain rich man, which was 


8 sce ov Matl. v.18. 
tt ender, Now there. 


the cirenmstances, and with what had 
before been said. As early as Tertullian, 
in the third century, it was remarked, 
that an allusion was meant here to the 
adultery of Herod Antipas with his brother 
Philip’s wife, which the Pharisees had 
tacitly sanctioned, thus allowing an open 
breach of that law whieh Christ eame to 
fulfil. To this mention of Herod’s erime 
the until John gave relevance. Still the 
idea must not ‘be too lightly assumed. 
Bleck’s remark is worth notice, that, had 
such an allusion been intended, the last 
wards of the verse would have been other- 
wise expressed. Antipas had not married 
a divorced woman, but abduced a married 


woman from her husband. See on 
Matt. v. 32. 19—31.] Ovr Lord, in 
this closing parable, grasps the whole 


covetous and self: -seeking character of the 
Pharisees, shews them a case in which it is 
carried to the utinost, by one who ‘ made 
no friends’—with the unrighteous Main- 
mon ;—places in contrast with it a ease 
of extreme destitution and poverty,—the 
very thing which the corefoxs most 
abhorred ;—and then passes over into the 
region beyond the grave, shewing them 
the contrast there and ending with 
a mysterious prophetic hint at the final 
rejection of the Kingdom of God and 
Himself by those for whom the law and 
prophets were insufficient to bring them 
to repentance. And while it does not 
appear that the coretousness of the Phari- 
sees shewed itself in this particular way, 
our Lord here grasps the depravity by its 
root, which is, @ godless and loveless self- 
seeking—saying in the heart, ‘There is 
no God’—and acting accordingly. 

The explanation of particular points see 

Dob 
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XViq 


clothed im purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously , 


every day: 


20 and there 


was a certain begear named | | 


Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of sores, *! and, 


desiring to be fed with se crumbs 


rich man’s table : 


sores. 


moreover the dogs came 
22 And it came to pass, int the beggar died, and (4 
was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom : 


which fell from the |} 


and lieked. his ; | 


the rich | 


% yead, that which. it 


below. 19.| Now connects this 
direetly with what goes before; being an 
answer, not immediately to ary thing 
said by the Pharisees, but to their scoffs 
at Him;—as if He had said, ‘hear now a 
parable? @ certain rich man. | 
Vertullian thought that /fered was meant, 
and by Lazarus Joh; and this view has 
been taken by others also: but surcly with 
no probability. Ony Lord might hint with 
stern rebuke at the present notorious 
crime of Herod, but can hardly be thought 
to have spoken thus of him. That the 
cireumstauces will in some measure apply 
to these two, is owing, as above in ch. xv., 
to the parable taking the geveral case, 
of which theirs was a particular justanee. 
Others have thonght that the rich man 
sets forth the Jews and the poor man the 
Gentiles. 
the poor man (see below) is a sufficient 
answer to this. Observe, that this 
rich man is not accused of any flagrant 
crimes :—he lives, as the world would say, 
as beeaine his means and station; he does 
not oppress nor spoil other men: he is 
simply a son of this generation, in the 
highest form. purple and fixe 
linen, the Tyrian costly purple—and the 
fine linen (for under clothing) from Egypt. 

20.| The significant name Lazarus 
and Eleazarus, the same as Eleazar,—and 
meaning, God is my help, should have 
prevented the expositors from imagining 
this to be a ¢frue history. Perhaps 
by this name our Lord may have intended 
to fill in the character of the poor man, 
which indeed must otherwise be under- 
stood to be that of one who feared God. 

He was, or had been—cast down, 
i.e. was placed there on purpose to get 
what he could of als. his gate, 
see on Matt. xxvi. 69: it was the portal, 
which led out of the vestibule into the 
court. 21.] It would seem that he 
did obtain this wish, and that the word 
desiring, as would fain in ch. xv. 16, 
must mean that he looked fer it, will- 
ingly tock it. The moreover 
seems also to imply, that he got the 
crumbs: this verse relating the two 





In my view, the very name of 


points of contrast to the rich man: his: 4 
only food, the crumbs, with which hej, 
longed to fill his belly, but could not:— | 
his only elothing, nakedness and_ sores, ! i 
and instead of the boon companions of _ 
the rich man, none to pity him but the) 
dogs, who licked—certainly in pity, not 
tnereasing his pain, as Bengel thinks,— 
his sores, as they do their own. Such} 
was the state of the two in this world. 
22.] The burial of Lazarus is not 
mentioned, ‘on account of the neglect 
attending ‘the burial of beggars,” as “ 
thymnius. was carried by the 
angels] In the whole of this description, i me 
the following canon of interpretation may: y: 
be safely laid down: :—Thongh it is un-/\: 
natural to suppose that our “Lord would 's\: 
in sueh a parable formally reveal any new. ~ 
truth vespecting the state of the dead ys 
yet, in conforming himself to the ordinary; pray 
language Sante on these subjects, it ina 
impossible to suppose that He, whos 
sence is Truth, could have assumed as exh | 
isting any thing which does not exist.  It)q); 
would destr oy the truth of our Lord’s sayy) 
ings, if we could conceive Him to have i. 
used popular language which did ot), 
point at truth. And “accordingly, wherefiy, | 
such language was current, we find Himiy } 
not adopting, but protesting against it {fh 
see Matt. xv. 5. The bearing of thi 
spirits of the just into bliss by the holyji, 5 
angels is only analogous to their othe} },: 
employer nts: see Matt. xiii. 41: Heb, ili ., 
14. Abraham’s bosom] The abot, 
remark does not apply here —for this, 4jiq,,; 
a form of speech among the Jews, WA hy 
not even by themselves understood Wy), 
its strict literal sense; and though th... 
purposes of the parable require this, ver 
23, no one would think of pressing it inti), 
a truth, but all would see in it thy, 
graphic filling up of a state which Ty. 
itself is strictly aetual. The expressio 
Abraham’s bosom signified the happy sit 
of Hadés, where all the Fathers Wel}, 
conceived as resting in bliss. No Pry bd 
eminence is signified as in John xiii, 24». 
—all the blessed ave spoken of a8 iy 
Abraham’s bosom. See also John i. Lyy 








2G — Vii. Sit: 


Iman also died, and was buried ; 


his eves, beme: in torments, and) seeth 


‘ands Tanzarus ain his) bosom. 


Father Abraham, have merey 


that he may dip the tip of his fineer in 
: 4 
vn tormented 


my tongue; for | 


BUR, 


Ont 


LOS 


Sand Vide |e litt up 
Alwaham afar off, 

=k And he cried and. said, 
me, and send Lazirus, 


and cool 


But 


water, 


In this flame. 


Abraham said, Son, “remember that thon in thy Tifetinie men wee, 


Wreceiveds? thy good things, 


and likewise 


Lazarus evil 


things: but now he is ¥ com/orted, and thou art tormented, 


"6 And beside all this, between us and vou there is a ereat 
3 aa > 


vrulf fixed : 


V literally, Iadeés. 


W render, recetvedst in full. 


¥ so that they which would pass from hence to 


Ht ix not the final place of tovinent, 


% vead, with all the aacient authovilies, coniforted here. 


Y render, in order that. 


The death of the rich man /ast 
should be remarked; Lazarus was taken 
sioon from his sufferings; Dives was lett 
jonger, that he might have space to 
vepent. and was buried] There can 
Ne no doubt that the furera/ is mentioned 
‘s being congruous to his station in life, 
t—and, as Trench observes, ‘in a sublime 
yony,’—iiuplying that he had all things 
vroperly cared for; the purple and fine 
vnen which he wore in life, not spared at 
Lis obsequies. 23. in Hadés| Hadi, 
fy Hebrew Sheol, is the abode ot a// dis- 
babodied spivits till the resurrection ; not, 
‘he place of torment,—much less kefl, as 
enderstood commonly, in the A. V. 
Hazarns was also in Ladés, Dut separate 
‘om Dives; one on the blissful, the other 
ho the baleful side. It is the gates of 
ladés, the imprisonment of death, which 

vd not prevail against the Church (Matt. 
Vi, 18);—the Lord holds the sey of 
Mads (Rev. i. 1S):—Hinself went into 
ie same Hadés, of which Paradise is a 
mre in torments—not eferwa/ cou- 
emnation ;—for the judgment has not yet 
vken place ; nien ean only be judged (a 
le body, for the deeds done in the body: 
)-but, the certaiuty aud anticipation af it. 
he lift up his eyes, not necessarily 
La higher place, thongh that may he 


Feant. 24.| “The proud man of 
Orth is the beggar in hell,” Augustine. 
: On Father Abraham sve Matt. i. 9. 


; this flame, not subjective (i.e. con- 
hed to his own feeling) oxly, though 
Prhaps mainly. But where lies the limit 
“tween inner and outer to the disem- 
‘died? Hardened sinners have died ery- 
-z ‘¢Fire!’—Did the fire leave them, 


Dp 


when they left their bodies ? 

25.| The answer is solemn, calm, and 
fatherly ;—there is no mocking, as is found 
in the Koran under the same cireum- 
stances ; no gricf, as is sometimes repre- 
sented affecting the blessed spirits for the 
lot of the lost. remember ] Analogy 
gives us every reason to suppose, that m 
the disembodied state the whole life on 
earth will lie before the soul in all its 
thoughts, words, and deeds, like a map 
of the past journey before a traveller. 
That which he was to remember is not 
sufficiently expressed by ‘recetvedsé,’ A. V.: 
—it is analogous to the word in Matt. vi. 
2, 5, 16,—and expresses the receipt 7a full, 
the exhaustion of all elaim on. Those 
that were good things fo thee, thy good 
things came to au end in thy litetime: 
there are no more of them. What a 
weighty, precious word is this thy: were it 
not for it, De Wette and the like, who 
maintain that the only meaning ot the 
parable is, ¢ We oe to the rich, but blessed 
ave the poor, would have found in this 
verse ut least a specious defence tor their 
view. evil things—not, his ecé/ 
things, —for to him they were nat so. 
comforted: see ch. vi. 2b. 26.|] Keven 
if it were vot so— however, and for what- 
soever reason, God's decree hath placed 
thee there, —thy wish is dapossible. 

a great golf! Inthe interpretation,—the 
irresistible decree—/hex truly so, but ve 
such on earth—by which the Almighty 
Hand hath separated us aud you, in order 
that, not merely so that, uone may pass it. 
In the graphic description, a yawning 
chasm impassable. is fixed] for ever. 
This expression precludes all idea that the 
» 


~ 
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XVI, 27—31. 


you 2 cannot ; neither can they pass to us, that would come 


from thence. 


27 Then he said, I pray thee therefore, 


father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s house: 
28 for I have five brethren; that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of torment. *° 22 Abraham 
saith unto him, They have Moses and the prophets; let 


them hear them. 


80 And he said, Nay, father Abraham: 


but if one went unto them from the dead, they will repent. 
31 And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 
n John xii.10, prophets, "neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 


from the dead. 


a Matt. xviii. 
rk 


ix.42. 1 Cor. 
xi. 19. 


XVII. 1 4 Then said he unto the disciples, * It is im- 
possible but that offences will come: but woe unto hin, 
through whom they come ! 


2 It were better for him that 


a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast imto 


2 render, may not be able: and that they may not. 


2Z read, But Abraham. 


following verse indicates the beginning of 
a better mind in the rich man. 
27.| This is the believing and trembling 
of James ii. 19. His eyes are now opened 
to the truth; and no wonder that his 
natural sympathies are awakened for his 
brethren. That a lost spirit should 
feel and express such sympathy, is not to 
be wondered at; the misery of such will 
be very much heightened by the awakened 
and active state of those higher faculties 
and feelings which selfishness and the 
body kept down here. 29.] “ Faith 
is by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ,” Rom. x.17,  “ We are saved by 
faithful hearing, not by apparitions.” Ben- 
gel. This verse furnishes a weighty tes- 
timony from our Lord Himself of the suf- 
ficiency then of the O. T. Scriptures for 
the salvation of the Jews. Itis rot so now. 
30, 31.] Nay—not, ‘they will not 
hear them? he could not tell that, and 
besides, it would have taken away much of 
the ground of the answer of Abraham :— 
the word deprecates leaving their salvation 
in such uncertainty, as the chance of their 
hearing Moses and the prophets seems to 
him to imply.—‘ Leave it not so, when it 
might be at ouce and for ever done by send- 
ing them one from the dead,’ Abra- 
ham’s answer, besides opening to us a 
depth in the human heart, has a plain 
application to the Pharisees, to whom the 
parable was spoken. They would not hear 
Moses and the Prophets :— Christ rose from 
the dead, but He did not go to them ;— 
this verse is not so worded, ‘they would 


@ ender, And he said. 


have rejected Him, had He done so;’— 
the fact merely is here supposed, and that 
in the very phrase which so often belongs 
to His own resurrection. They were not 
persuadcd—did not believe, though One 
rose from the dead. To deny altogether 
this allusion, is to rest contented with 
merely the surface of the parable. 

Observe, Abraham does not say, ‘they will 
not repent’—but, ‘they will not believe, be 
persuaded: which is another and a deeper 
thing. Luther does not seem to con- 
clude rightly, that this disproves the pos- 
sibility of appearances of the dead. It 
only says, that such appearances will not 
bring about faith in the human soul: but 
that they may not serve other ends in 
God’s dealings with men, it does not 
assert. There is no gulf between the 


earth and Hadés: and the very form of | 


Abraham’s answer, setting forth no impos- 
sibility in this second case, as in the 


former, would seem to imply its possi- ‘ 


bility, if requisite. We can hardly pass 
over the identity of the name Lazarus 
with that of him who actually was re- 
called from the dead, but whose return, 
far from persuading the Pharisees, was 
the immediate exciting cause of their 
crowning act of unbelief. 

Cuap. XVII. 1—10.] FurtTHER DISs- 
COURSES. 
ceed onward from the foregoing. 


1.] The words were perhaps spoken owing | 
to some offence which had happened ;—the | 
departure of the Pharisees in disgust, or | 
some point in their conduct; such as the | 


The discourse appears to pro- Ill. 


AVIT. 1—9. a eee Oa SS 15 


che sea, than that he should offend one of these little ones. 
B Take heed to yourselves: > Tf thy brother ® (respass » Mae will 
S against thee}, Srebuke him; and if he repent, foreive e Lev. xix 7. 
um. * And if he ® (respess against thee seven times ina 
day, and seven times [4 @2 a@ duvy] turn again to thee, 
5 And the 
6d Ay 4 Matt. xvii. 


aying, To repent; thou shalt) foreive him. 
postles said unto the Lord, @ Zrereuse our faith, 


20: xxi. 21. 
he Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, 488" 7! 


e might say unto this f syeamine tree, Be thou plucked up 
y the root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it should 
bey you. 7 But which of you, having a servant plowing 
r feeding cattle, will say unto him & by and by, when he is 
ome from the field, Go and sit down to meat? §& And 
ill not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I 
aay sup, and gird thyself, © and serve me, till I have eaten een. xii.sz. 
nd drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank »®¢/aé servant because he did the things 


© omit, with nearly all the oldest authorities. 
© better, Lecause literally, Add unto us faith. 


b render, sin. 
d omit. 
8 see note. 


1 f render, mulberry. 


revious chapter alluded to. 2.] See 
satt. xvill, 6, 7, and notes. these 
tle ones| Perhaps the publicans and 
vmers of ch. xv. 1; perhaps also, re- 
sated with reference to what took place, 
mitt. fcc. 3, 4.] See on Matt. 
Fili. 15, 21, 29. The take heed to 
surselves here is to warn them not to be 
> readily dismayed at offences, nor to 
vet them iu a brother with an unfor- 
wing spirit. rebuke him] “ Love 
it with speaking truth,” Stier :—who 
dnarks, that in the Church, as in the 
wrld, the love of many waxing cold,— 
it being strong or warm cnough for this 
Viuke,—is the cause why offences abound. 
5.] ‘Increase our faith, of the 

i V., is not exact: Add unto us, i.e. give 
Imore faith, is more literal and simpler. 
This is the only example in the Gospels 
iwhich the Apostles are marked out as 
Kuesting or saying any thing to the Lord. 
Jey are amazed at the greatness of the 
fh which is to overcome offences and for- 
fesinsasinvy.3, 4:—and pray that more 
Jth may be added to them. 6.] See 
€ Matt. (xvii. 20) xxi.21. On this occasion 
Sie particular tree of the sort was close 
@hand, and furnished the instance, just 
athe Mount of Transtiguration in the 
fimer of those passages, and the Mount 
@ lives in the latter. The mulberry 


h read, the. 


tree is not very common in Palestine, but 
still found there. It must not be con- 
founded with the sycomore, ch. xix. 4, 
which is the Egyptian fig. See note there. 
7—10.] The connexion is,—‘ Ye are 
servants of your Master; and therefore 
endurance is required of you,—faith and 
trust to endure out your day’s work be- 
fore you enter into your rest. Your 
Master will enter into His, but your time 
will not yet come; and all the service 
which you can meanwhile do Him, is but 
that which is your bounden duty to do,— 
seeing that your body, soul, and spirit are 
His,’ 7.| by and by (literally, imme- 
diately) in the A.V. is wrongly joined 
with will say unto him: it corresponds to 
“afterward” in ver. 8, and must be joined 
with go and sit down. 8.] till I 
have eaten and drunken: see ch. xii. 37, 
where a different assurance seems to be 
given. But our Lord is here speaking of 
what we in our state of service are to 
expect; there, of what, in our state of 
Sreedom, reward, and adoption, the won- 
ders of His grace will confer on us. Here 
the question is of right: there, of favour. 
9.} Our Lord is not laying down 

rules for the behaviour of an earthly 
master to his servants,—but (see above) 
is speaking of the rightful state of relation 
between us, and Him whose we are, and 


AVI 


10 So likewise 


ye, when ye shall have done all those things which are 


308 ST. LUKE. 
that were commanded him’? [1 J ¢row not.] 
f Job xxii.3: 
XXXV. 7. 


Ps, xvi. 2. 


commanded you, say, We are f unprofitable servants: we 


Ps.xvi2 have done that which was our duty to do. 


Rom, iii, 12: 
S135. 
Philem. 1). 
g¢ Luke ix. 51, 
52. Joh iv. 


h Lev. xiii. 46. 


11 And it came to pass, Sas he went to Jerusalem, that 
he J passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee. 
2 And as he ¥ exfeved into a certain village, there met him 
ten men that were lepers, » which stood afar off: 8 and 


they lifted up their voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have 


mercy on us. 


Lev. xiii. 2: 
xiv. 2. Matt. 
viii. 4. ch.v. 


14 And when he saw them, he said unto 
them, ‘Go shew yourselves unto the priests. 
¥ to pass, that, as they went, they were cleansed. 


And it came 
15 And 


one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, land with a loud voice glorified God, 6 and fell down 
on his face at his feet, givimg him thanks: and he was a 


Samaritan, 


1 omitted by several ancient authorities. 


K render, Was entering. 


17 And Jesus auswering: said, ™ Were there not 


J render, Was passing. 


l sender, glorifying God with a loud voice. 
o ze 3 ta} 
M render, Were not the ten cleansed ? 


whom we serve. 19.| This shews the 
sense of the parable, as applying to our 
own thoughts of ourselves, and the im- 
possibility of any claim for our services to 
God. In Rom. vi. 23 (see also the 
foregoing verses) we have the true ground 
on which we look for eternal lite set 
before us :—viz. as the gift of God whose 
servants we are,—not the wages, as in the 
case of sin, whose we ave not. In the case 
of men this is different; a good servant is 
“profitable” (Phile. 11), not «aseless. 
See Acts xvii. 25. The case supposed 
introduces an argument a fortiori, i. e. 
from the stronger to the weaker: ‘how 
much more, when ye have failed in so 
many respects.” ‘Wretched is he, whom 
the Lord calls an unprofitable servant : 
happy, he who calls himself so.” Bengel. 

Thus eloses the series of discourses 
which began with ch. xv. 1. 

11 —19.] HeanIne OF TEN LEPERS. It 
does not appear to what part of the last 
journey this is to be referred. There is no 
reason for supposing it to have been sub- 
sequent to what has just been related :— 
this is not implied. It may have been at 
the very beginning of the journey. From 
the cireumstance that these lepers were a 
mixed company of Jews and Samaritans, 
the words rendered through the midst of 
Samaria and Galilee, probably mean ‘be- 


tween Samaria and Galilee, on the fron- 
tiers of both. This seems to be parallel 
with Matt. xix.1. The journey mentioned 
there would lead Him between Samaria 
and Galilee. 12.] afar off: see Levit. 
xiii. 46: Num. v. 2. Their misery had 
broken down the national distinction, and 
united them in one company. 
nature of leprosy and its significance, see 
on Matt. viii. 2. 14.) One of our 
Lord’s first miracles had been the healing 
of a leper; then He touched him and said, 
‘ Be thou clean?’ now He sinks as it were 
the healing, and keeps it in the back- 
ground ;—and why so? There may have 
been reasons unknown to us; but one we 
can plainly see, and that is, to bring out 


On the }:, 


for the Church the lesson whieh the his- ‘t,. 


tory yields. In their going away, in the 
absence of Jesus, they are healed: what 
necd to go back and give him thanks? 
Here was a trial of their Jove: faith they 
had, enough to go, and enough to be 
cleansed: but love (with the one excep- 
tion)—gratitude, they had not. 
shew yourselves] Sce note on Matt. viii. 4. 
as they went] The meaning evl- 
den‘ly is, that they had not gone far, and 
that the whole took place within a short 
time. They had not been to the priests, 
as some suppose. 15.] The words here 
set before us something immediate, and, 





oud ae 


ern cleansed 2? 
ound that 
stranger, 


returned to 
ke And he 


hy faith hath made thee whole. 


“ive 


70 And when he was demanded of the 


LURE. 


but where are the nine ? 
elory to 
sud unto lim, Arise, 


107 


IS 'There @are vol 
this 
thy way: 


God, save 


k Matt. ix. 22. 
Mark v.od 
xh eh. WG 
HO: viii. $s: 
xviii. M2. 


om 
go 


Pharisees, when 


ne kingdem of God should come, he answered them and 


aud, 


+! neither shall they say, Lo here! 
tehold, the kingdom of God is © ™ within you. 


ad unto the disciples, ® 
yesire to see one of the days 
hall not see it. 


Psee there 


a 
te 
NS 


1D vender, were not found. 
h ° render, anions you. 


‘should be inelined to think, witnessed by 
xe narrator. 18, this stranger | 
erally, this foreigner by birth. The 
amaritans were Gentiles ;—not a mixed 
tee, as is sometimes ecrroncously sup- 


osed. They had a mired religion, but 
vere themselves originally from other 
yuntries: see 2 Kings xvii, 2i—41. There 


vay have been a reason for the nine Jews 
ot returning,—that they held the cere- 
fonial duty imposed on them to be para- 
yount, which the Samaritan might not 
ite so highly. That he was going to 
Yount Gerizim does not appear: from his 
ing found with Jews, he probably would 
fas a Jew. 19.] hath made thee 
Yhole—in a higher sense than the imere 
eansing of his ‘Tepr osy— theirs was merely 
je beholding of the brazen serpent with 
ie outward eyes,— but his, with the eye of 
fward faith; and this faith saved him;— 
5t only healed his body, but his soul. 
¥20—37.] PROPHETIC ANSWER TO THE 
‘gartsees. In this discourse we have 
iveral sayings which our Lord afterwards 
peated in His last prophetic discourse to 
fe four apostles on Mount Olivet; but 
juch also which is peculiar to Luke, and 
vost precious, 20.) The question 
irtainly is asked by the Pharisees, as ull 
Jeir que stants were asked, with no good 
id in view: to entangle our Lord, or 
aw from Hin some direct announcement 


lich ight be matter of aceusation. 
with (accompanied with) anticipa- 
on, or observation, Vhe eooenate ver) 


1 of the Pharisees + wateh- 
Zz? Jesus. 21.) Its coming shall be 
4) gradual and unobserved, that none 
‘ring its waxing onward shall be able to 
jint here or there for a proof of its 


used ch, xiv. 


The days 


QD owit: 


P it is the same word as that rendered lo in rer, 21. 


The kmedom of Ged cometh not with observation : 


or, [29 fo] there! for, tver.2s. 


nay And he in Joli i. 26 


Willeome Athen: versie * seule. 
of the Son of man, and ye 

230 And they shall 
go not after them, nor follow them, 


o Matt. xxiv. 
23, Mark xiii. 
21. cho xxi.8. 

2h p For P3 Lae xxiv. 


say to you, P See here ; 
reading, Lio here or Phere 


coming,—for behold the kingdom of Ged 
is (already) among you. ‘The misunder- 
standing which rendered these words ‘ith- 
qx you’ meaning this in a spiritual sense, 
‘iw your hearts, should have been pre- 
vented by reflecting that they are addressed 
tothe Pharisees, in whose hearts it certainly 
was not. Nor could the expression in this 
connexion well bear this spiritual meaning 
potentially—i. e. is in its nature, within 
your hearts. ‘The words are too express 
and emphatic for this. The kingdom of 
God was begun among them, and continues 
thus making its way in the world, without 
observation of men ; so that whenever men 
can say ‘lo here! or, lo there !’—whenever 
great ‘revivals’ or ‘triumphs of the faith’ 
can be pointed to, they stand self-con- 
demned as not belonging to that kingdom. 
Thus we see that every sueh marked event 
in the history of the Chureh is by God's 
own hand as it were blotted and marred, 
so as not to deceive us into thinking that 
the kingdom has come. So it was at the 
Peutecostal era:—so at that of Constan- 
tine;—so at the Reformation. The 
meaning ‘among you,’ includes of course 
the deeper and personal one ‘within cach 
of you,’ but the two cannot be interchanged 
the one for the other. 22, | This sav- 
ing is taken up from the lust verse.—‘ Le 
ts ainony you, whois the Bridegroom,—the 
Sou of Man; ’— during whose presence ye 
eamnot mourn, but when He shall be taken 
from you, you slidl wish in vain for one of 
these days of Tis presence. 23. And 
they shall say to you] ‘Ye shall not see 
one of those days ;—therefore do not run 
after false reports of My coming.’ A warn- 
ing to all so-called expositors, and followers 
of expositors, of propheey, who ery “ see 
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as the lightning, 4 that lighteneth out of the one part under {i 
heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven ; so shall it 

qMark vit also the Son of man be in his day. * 4 But first must 

x33. cit. oe suffer many things, and be rejected of this generation. 

r Gen. vii. 


26 And as it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be also in 
the days of the Son of man. *7 They did eat, they drank, 
they married wives, they were given in marnage, until 
the day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood came, 
and destroyed them all. °8 § Likewise also as it was im the | 
days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, they bought, they 
sold, they planted, they builded; *9 but ' the same day 
that Lot went out of Sodom it rained fire and brimstone 
from heaven, and destroyed them all. %9 Even thus shall 
it be in the day when the Son of man “is revealed. 8! In 
that day, he * which shall be upon the housetop, and his 
stuff in the house, let him not come down to take it away: 
and he that is in the field, let him likewise not return back, 
82y Remember Lot’s wife. °3 2 Whoscever * shalé seek to 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever § shall lose * his 


Matt. xxiv. 
37. 


s Gen. xix. 


t Gen, xix. 16, 
24. 


u2 Thess. i. 7. 


x Matt. xxiv. 
V7. Mark 
xiii. 15. 


y Gen. xix, 26. 
z Matt. x. 39: 
xvi. 25. Mark 


viii. 35. ch. 
ix. 24. John 


xii. 26. life shall ™ preserve it. 


a Matt. xxiv. 


1 Thees. iv. 
i. 


3447 tell you, in that night there 
shall be two men in one bed; [¥¢/e] one shall be taken, 
and the other shall be left. 


35 Two women shall be grind- 


ing together; the one shall be taken, and the other 


4 our two oldest MSS. have, when it h¢hteneth. 


T sender, shall have sought. 
t read, \t. 
here” and “see there,” every time that 
war breaks out, or revolutions occur. 
See on these verses, 23, 24, Matt. xxiv. 
23—27 and notes. 25—80.] The 
events which must precede the coming: 
and (1) ver. 25, as regards the Lord Him- 
self,—His sufferings and rejection, pri- 
marily by this generation,—but in im- 
plication, by the world ;—and (2) vv. 26— 
80, which unfold this implication as_ re- 
gards the whole world, which shall be in 
its state of carelessness and sensuality at 
that time ;—see notes on Matt. xxiv. 
37—39. The example of the days of Lot 
is added here,—and thereby the sanction 
of the Lord of Truth given to another 
part of the sacred record, on which modern 
scepticism has laid its unhallowed hands. 
31.] refers immediately to the ex- 
ample of Sodom just related. In Matt. 
xxiv. 16—18, it finds its place by a refer- 
ence to the destruction of Jerusalem, see 
there. 32.] A solemn caution is here 
added, binding the warning to the exam- 


8 sender, Shall have lost. 
U render, quicken. 


ple before,—let him not return back— 
remember her who did. 33.] See on 
Matt. x. 39, and ch. ix. 24. In connexion 
here, it leads the way to vv. 34, 35. 

whosoever shall have sought, i.e. ‘during 
his preceding life,"—shall lose it then: 


whosoever shall have lost it, by self-sacri- |; 


fice, during this life, shall quicken it then. 


shall quicken it] “The verb in the | ‘ 


original is an expressive word, derived 
from animal parturition, bringing forth to 
air and life what was before concealed in 
the womb. ‘That day shall come as the 
pains of labour on a woman in travail 
(Matt. xxiv. 8): but to the saints of God 
it shall be the birth of the soul and body 
to life and glory everlasting.” |Wordsw. 
34—36.] See on Matt. xxiv. 40, 41- 
Here, there are two references (1) to the 
servants of the Lord in the midst of the 
world out of which they shall be sepa- 
rated: (2) to the separation of the faith- 
ful and unfaithful among themselves. 
34.] indicates a closer relationship than 





VI. 1—t. 


ft. [¥ 86 Twa nen shall be in the field; 


then, aud the other left.) 
> Where, 


Jheresoever the 


ato Lord 7? 


hody is 


him, 


athered together. 


)AVITI. 


bat city; and she 
fine adversary. 
yterward he s 


‘V omitted in most of the ancient authorities, 


waft. xxiv. 40, 


W render and read, there will also. 


fit of mere fellow-workmen, and. sets 
{th the division of even families in that 
cy. 37.] Where, Lord? i. e. where 
8.1 this happen ? The disciples know 
f. the universality of this which our Lord 
bannouncing to them, and which His 
dk and awful saying proclaims; see note 
Git, Matt. xxiv. 28. Observe, there 
thot a word, except so far as the greater 
éaing decades the lesser, in all thas. of 
th destruction of Jerusalem, The future 
@aing of the Lord is the only subject : 
a. thus it is an entirely distinct discourse 
fin that in Matt. xxiv., or in our ch. xxi. 
vnHap. XVIII. 1—8.] Tne wtxucst 
oce. This parable, though not per- 
hts spoken in immediate unbroken. se- 
qnee after the last discourse, evidently 
@se out of it:— perhaps was the fruit of 
@onversation with the disciples about 
t} day of His coming and the mind with 
weh they must expect it. Yor observe, 
th; in its direct application it is eccle- 
Sttical; and not individual, but by a 
Ietimate aceomnodation. The widow is 
th Chureh; the judge, her God and 
Rher in heaven. The argument, as in 
th parable of the steward of injustice (so 
li-ally), so in this of the judge of injus- 
ti (so literally), is “@ fortiori. from the 
stnger to the weaker:” ‘If such be the 
Peer of earnest entreaty, that it ean win 
rit even from a man sunk in selfishness 
at fearing neither God nor men, how 
mh more will the right be done by the 
jv and holy God in answer to the con- 
tiled prayers of his elect ;? even though, 
wo this very right is asserted in the 
wd by the coming of the Son of Man, 


LUNE. 
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the oue shall be 


37 And they answered and said 
And 
W thither 


he ssa tito y then, ees 
will the eagles be ™ 


1 And he spake a parable unto them to this 
id, that ¥ wex ought @always to pray, and not to faint ; 
saying, There was in a city a judge, which feared ne 
yod, neither regarded man: ® and there 


er Xi.5: XNGL 
Rom, 
ae 12. 
Eph. vi. IS. 
Col, iv. 2 


was a widow 1. 1Thess.v.17. 


‘ame unto him, saving, Avenge me of 
4 And he would 
sud within himself, Though I fear not God, 


not for a while: but 


=) 


It was probably inserted here froni 
x read, they. 


Ife may hardly find among his people the 
power to believe it—though few of them 
will have shewn this unwearicdness of en- 
treaty which the poor widow shewed. 
1. always] See 1 Thess. vy. 17. 
The mind of prayer, rather than, though 
of course including, the outward act, Is 
here intended. The earnest desire of the 
heart, is prayer. to faint;—to lan- 
guish,—to give up through the weight 
of overpowering evil. 2.] See Dent. 
xvi. 18 and Matt. v. 21, 22. 
3.| Avenge me of... or perhaps, deli- 
ver me from—the justice of her cause 
being presupposed—this adversary being 
her oppressor on account of her defenee- 
less situation, and she wanting a sen- 
tence from the judge to stop his praetices. 
4.] The point of this part of the 
parable is, the extortion of right from 
such a@ man by importunity. Zfis act was 
not an aet of justice, but of injustice; his 
very avenging was injustice, because he 
did it from self-regard and not from a 
sense of duty. He, like the steward above, 
was @ man of tnjustice,—belonging to, 
being of, the iniquity which prevails in 
the world. 5.) The word rendered 
weary is a remarkable one. It properly 
signifies to smite in the face;—and pro- 
verbially (see reff), to mortify or inces- 
santly annoy. It is the same verb as that 
in 1 Cor. ix. 27 rendered “keep under.” 
Meyer interprets it literally—‘ lest at last 
she should become desperate, and come and 
strike ine in the face’ It has been ob- 
served that the Apostles acted from this 
very motive when they besought the Lord 
to send away the Syrophenician woman,— 
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bch. xi. 8. 


ce Rev. vi. 10. 


d Heb. x. 37. 
2 Pet. iii. 8, 
9. 


ech. x.29: xvi. 
15. 


ST. LUKE. XVIII] 


nor regard man; 5” yet because this widow troubleth me 
I will avenge her, lest ¥ éy her continual coming she % wear 
me. 6 And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judg) 
saith. 7 And ‘shall not God avenge his [Powx] elec! 
which ery day and night unto him, ¥ though he bear lon} 
with then? S&T tell you ¢that he will avenge them speedily) 
Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, shall he fin’ 
faith on the earth? 94 Aud he spake this parable uni 
certain which ° trusted in themselves that they were righteous 
and despised others: 19 Two men went up into the temp] 
to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a publicay 
11 The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God 
I thank thee, that I am not as @ o¢her men are, extortioner: | 


unjust, adulterers, 


Y vender, coming: for ever. 
& omit : 


¢ ov, the faith. 


@ getter, as in the original, And he spake also unto certain whic 
trust in themselves that they are righteous and despise others, th 


parable. 


‘for she erted after them? Matt. xv. 23. 

6. the unjust judge] literally (see 
above) the judge of injustice—i. e. who 
was of, belonged to, the unrighteousness 
which is in the world. 7.] The poor 
widow in this case (the forsaken Church, 
contending with her adversary the devil, 
1 Pet. vy. 8) has this additional claim, in 
which the right of her cause consists,— 
that she is the Elect of God,—His Be- 
loved. day and night] This answers 
to the always in ver. 1, but is an ampli- 
fication of it. and he is long-suifer- 
ing over them] or, and He delays 
his vengeance in their case:—and He, in 
their case, is long-suffering, i. c. He is 
long-suffering to those who oppress them: 
which though it is merciful to the op- 
pressors, yet may be taken in the light of 
a hardship to the oppressed. 8. Never- 
theless ....] This can hardly be, as Meyer 
interprets it, that the painful thought sud- 
denly occurs to the Lord, how many there 
will be even at His coming who will not 
have received Hiin as the Messiah: for 
the faith, though it includes ‘ faith’ gene- 
rally, is yet here, strictly speaking, faith iz 
reference to the object of the parable— 
faith which has endured in prayer without 
fainting. Or the meaning may ‘be general : 
the faith in Him, who is the hearer and 
answerer of pri ayer. 


or even as this publican. 


not expressed in the original, 
» render and read, and he is long-suffering over them. 


2 T fas 


Z see note, 

















€ ender, the rest of men. 


THE Pui 
] 


9—14.| THE PHARISEE AND 
ticaNn. This parable is spoken not to t 
Pharisees, for our Lord would not in the 
presence have chosen a Pharisee as an e) » 
ample; nor corcerning the Pharisees, fp 
then it would have been xo parable—bi 
to the people, and with reference to sory 
among them (then and always), certai 
who trust in. themselves that they a 
righteous, and despise other men. T 
parable describes an every-day occurrene 
the parabolic character is given by the cof, 
currence and grouping of the two, and ! 
the fact that each of these represents ps’ 
chologically a class of persons. 10, 1) 
The Pharisee stood (in the ordinary pla 
and prayed thus with himself: — su 
a prayer he would not dare to put { 
aloud. The Church has admirably fitt] 
to this parable the declaration of thanif 
fulness in 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10 (the thy 
being the Epistle and Gospel for ts fy 
Elev “euth Sunday after Trinity), also mal 
by a Pharisee, ‘and also on the grout 
‘that he was not as other men: 
how different im its whole spirit at 
effect! There, in the deepest haul 
he ascribes it to the grace of God that | 
laboured more abundantly than they all; 
yet xot I, but the grace of God that w 
with me. 12. I fast twice in t 
week | This was a roluntary fast, on t! 


1g—l16, mule 


rtwice in the week, 


LUKE, 


dt] 


I give tithes of all that Tf possess. 


BWaAnd the pubhean, standing afar off} would not Hft up so 


(much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast 
saying, God be merciful tome & a sinner. 


J 


14] tell you, this 


man went down to his house justified rather than the 


other: for every one that exalteth himself shall be f Jab xxii. 29 
atl, XMD. 
Wabased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. Fees 


#15 And they brought unto him also 2 jvfauls, that he Wshs. 


yiwould touch them: but when his disciples saw it, they 


frebuked them. 


16 But Jesus ealled ¥ (few unto him, and 


jisaid, Suffer 1i/le chiddren to come unto me, and forbid 


dy 
f ig render, ACQUILe, 
FB acéter, the (or, their) infants. 


+ & reader, for perspicuity, the infants. 


}Mondays and Thursdays; the only pre- 
seribed fast in the year being the great 
lany of atonement, sce Levit. xvi. 29: Nun. 
faxix. 7. So that he is boasting of his 
works of supererogation. I give tithes 
“Not all] Here again, the law perhaps (but 
ijeompare Abrahanr’s practice, Gen. xiv. 20; 
fand Jacob’s, Gen, xxviii. 22) only required 
tithe of the fruit of the field and the pro- 
muluce of the eattle: sce on Matt. xxiii. 23. 
i = Not all that J possess, which is an in- 
wisorrect rendering: but of all that I ac- 
ajquire ;—of all my increase; see Deut. xiv. 
22, His speech shews adinirably what his 
hitrusting tn himself was. 13.] afar off 
et—far from the Pharisee;—a contrast in 
mipirit to the other’s thanks that he was 
i as other men, is furnished by the poor 


ublican in his humility acknowledging 

this by an act. would not lift up so 
@ Much as his eyes unto heaven—another 
(ijontrast,—tor we must here suppose that 
the Pharisce prayed with all signifieance 
of gesture, with eyes and hands uplitted 
wysee Matt. vi. 5). There is a slight but 
afitue difference also in the original, in the 
word rendered stood of the Pharisee— 
being put in position’ (answering to ‘ being 
ppeated’ of the other usual posture) and 
tending of the publican, —coming in 
iderely and remaining, in no studicd place 
/P posture. smote upon his breast | 
fee ch. xxiii. 48, “for sorrow of mind, 
Where the pain is, there is the hand.” 
sengel. The original is, ta me the sinner. 
But probably the article is only generic, 
ty “ointing him out as one of a class. It seems 
Ome that any emphatic comparison here 
frould somewhat detract from the solem- 
# lity and simplicity of the praver. The de- 
mite article rather implies, not comparison 









8 Viterally, the sinner. 
1 peuder, mieht. 
1 reader, the little children. 


with others, but intense self-abaxement : 
“sinner that Lam.” Nor are we to find 
any doctrinal meanings in the word be 
merciful (or, be propitiated). Wk snow 
of one only way, in which the prayer 
eould be accomplished : but the words here 
have no reference to that, nor could they 
hare. 14.] The sense is, One re- 
turned home in the sight of God with 
his prayer answered, and that prayer had 
grasped the true object of praver,—the 
forgiveness of sins (so that justified is in 
the usual sense of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
justified before Ged—sce reff), the other 
prayed not for it, and obtained it not. 
Therefore he who would seek justification 
before God must seek it by humility and 
not by selt-righteousness. every one 
that exalteth himself has been illustrated 
in the demeanour of the Pharisce ;— shall 
be abased, in his failure to obtain justitien- 
tion from God:—he that humbleth him- 
self, in that of the Publican ;—shall be 
exalted, in his obtaining the answer to his 
prayer, Which was ¢Ais Justification, Thus 
the particular instance is bound up with 
the general truth. 

15—17.) LITTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT 
To Curist. Here the narrative of St. Luke 
again fills in with those of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, after a divergence of nearly nine 
chapters, see note on ch. ix, S1.— Matt. 
xix. 13—15: Mark x. 13—16. The xzar- 
rative part of our text is distinct from 
the two; the words of our Lord are ver- 
batim as Mark; xee notes on Matthew. 
The place and time indicated here are the 
same as before, from ch. xvii. 11. 
15.| also their infants; not the people 
came only, bnt also brought their children. 
Or, the article may be merely generic, as 
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e1cor.siv-20. them not: for & of such is the kingdom of God. 17 Verif 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdoi 

of God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein. f 

18 And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Mastg 

what shall I do to mherit eternal life? 1 And Jesus sal 

unto him, Why callest thou me good? none is good, sai 

one [™that is], God. #9 Thou knowest the commandmen‘, 

b Exod. xx 12, 2 Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, i} 


16. Deut. v. 


ni "not bear false witness, ' Honour thy ae and thy mothe 
Coie. 21 And he said, All these have I kept from my youth uy 


*2 Now when Jesus heard [® ¢hese things], he said un) 
k Matt-vi® him, Yet lackest thou one thing: * sell all that thou hag 
ee and distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasu} 
in heaven: and come, follow me. 23 And when he heat 
this, he was very sorrowful: for he was very rich. *4 Aut 
when Jesus ° saw that he was very sorrowful, he saij 
How hardly Pshall they that have riches enter into th: 
kingdom of God! * For it is easier for a camel to § 
through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter im} 
the kingdom of God. #6 And they that heard it sail 
Iéen. xvii Who then can be saved? ?7 And he said, ! The thing 


Jer. xxxii.l7. 


“87 which are impossible with men are possible with Go 
28'Then Peter said, Lo, we have left 4 ad/, and followéd | 
thee. °9 And he said unto them, Verily I say unto yo} 
There is no man that hath left house, or parents, | 
brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God} 

mJobatii1o. stke, 899 ™ who shall not receive manifold more in thi : 
present time, and in the world to come life everlasting. | 

31'Then he took unto him the twelve, and said un’ 

them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things th 

ta are written by the prophets concerning the Son of mé 


2. ch. xxiii, 
lL. John . . 
xviii.28. shall be accomplished. 9°? For "he shall be deliverd 


. | 
M omit, N omit. © some ancient authorities read merely, saw him. | 
P some ancient authorities read, do they that have riches enter. 
4 the most ancient authorities read, our Own. [possessions]. 


ie Ag. The word used by St. Luke 31—34.] FULLER DECLARATION OF HE .. 
points out more distinctly the tender age of SUFFERINGS AND DEATH. Matt. xx. J. 
the children than that in Matthewand Mark, —19. Mark x. 32—34. The narrative & 
18—30.] QUESTION OF A RICH RULER: the journey now passes to the last secti¥ 
our LoRD’s ANSWER, AND DISCOURSE of if,—the going up to Jerusalem, pr 
THEREUPON. Matt. xix. 16—30. Mark x. perly so called: that which in Matthe) 
17—31. The only addition in our narra- and Mark forms the whole journey. Ve 
tive is that the young man was a ruler,— know from John xi. 54 that this journ’ 
perhaps of the synagogue: see notes on took place from Ephraim, a city near t# 
Matthew and Mark. - desert. 32.] The betrayal is omitt: 









ORS DL. URI: 


4)5 


unto the Gentiles, and = shall be mocked, and spitefully 


jentreated, and spitted on: and they shall scourge lim, 
‘and. put him to death: and the third day he = shall rise 
again. = 8*° And they understood these things : 
and this saying was hid from them, neither knew they the 
things which were spoken. 


o Mark ix. 32. 
ch. ii. 50: ix, 
45. Johu x. 
6: xii. 16. 


none of 








85 And it came to pass, that as he was T cowe nigh unto 
(Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the way side begging : 
H8and hearing the multitude pass by, he asked what. it 
jmeant. 37 And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth 
jpasseth by. 8S And he eried, saying, Jesus, thou son of 
David, merey on me. 8 And they which went 
jbefore rebuked him, that he should hold his peace: but he 


yeriel so much the more, Thou son of David, have mercy 


have 


jon me. 14° And Jesus stood, 
brought unto him: and when he 
im, 





Jesus said unto him, 
ils saved thee. 


Wiwhen they saw it, ¢ 
Tet XIX. 


m And behold, [% ere was] 


9 YT render, coming’. 
ll 8 or, made thee 


it. 52 


Here, which is nnaceountable if St. Luke 
yaw St. Matthew’s aceount, as also the 
mission of the erucifying, this being the 
first announcement of it; sce a simil: Yr 
Mission in ch. ix. 45. 34. ] Peenliar 
0 Luke. none of these things—i. e. 
Vieither the Sufferings nor the Resurrection. 
ill was as yet hidden from them, and ‘it 
Bfeems not to have been till very shortly 
efore the event itself that they had any 
eal expectation of its happening. 

35—43.] HEALING OF A BLIND MAN 
J TTHE ENTRANCE INTO JERICHO. Matt. 
x. 29—31. Mark x. 46—52, where see 
otes. Thave on Matthew spoken of 
ybe discrepancy of his narrative from the 
r wo others. The supposition that they 
1 rere two maces is perfectly monstrous 3 


chap, xvi. 19. 






t. Matthew as a . truthful narrator. If 
arther proof of their identity were want- 
‘tg to any one, we might tind it in the 


rave praise unto God. 
1 And t Jess entered and passed through Jericho. 


Whole: zt is the same word as in Matt. ix. 22: 
t render, he. 


and eommanded him to be 
was come near, he 
41 saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? 
And he said, Lord, that I may reeeive my sight. 
Receive thy sight : 
#3 And immediately he reeeived lis sight, 
gand followed him, ‘glorifying God: 


asked 


42 And 
P thy faith hath pen. xviirs. 
qceh. v. 26. 


Acts iv. Ble 
xi. 18, 


and all the people, 


man named Zacehzeus, 


Mark v, 34; 
U not in the original. 


fact that so many expressions are contmon 
to Mark and Luke: compare the word- 
ing of the two accounts. In Matthew of 
course they are in the plural, as he has 
two blind men. 39.| they which 
went before: in Matthew, “(he multitude ;” 
in Mark, “many.” 43.] Peculiar 
(except followed him, which all three re- 
late) to St. Luke ;—his usual way of termi- 
nating such narrations, as it certainly was 
the result of sueh a miraele—sce ch. xii. 
17; ix. 43; v. 26. Ile, of the three evan- 
gelists, takes most notice of the glory 
civen to God on aecount of the miraculous 
acts of the Lord Jesus. 

Crap. XIX. 1—10.] Zaccn ets THE 
PUBLICAN. VPeenliarto St. Luke, and indi- 
cating that though in the main his narra- 
tive is eoineident with, yet it is wholly 
independent of those of St. Matthew and 
st. Mark. 2.| Zaccheus signifies i in 
Ilebrew, ‘pure ;’ the name occurs in Ezra 
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XT 


Vwhich was the chef among the publicans, and he wi 


rich. 


3 And he sought to see Jesus who he was; ar) 


could not for the Y press, because he was little of statur! 
# And he ran before, and climbed up into a sycomore tré 


to see him: for he was to pass that way. 


5 And whe 


Jesus came to the place, he looked up, and saw him, ar) 


said unto him, Zaccheus, make haste, and come dow} 


for to day I must abide at thy house. 
haste, and came down, and received him joyfully. 


a Matt. ix. 11. 
ch. v. 3. 


was gone to be guest with a man that is a sinner. 


6 And he mad: 


7 AY 


when they saw it, they all murmured, saying, *That hy 


5 Aa 


Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord; Behold, Lory 
the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I hat 


beh, iii. 14. 

e Exod. xxii. 1. 
1 Sang, SH 3. 
2 Sant. att. 6, 


restore him fourfold. 


a ch. xiii. 16. 
e (Matt. xviii. 
11.J 


V Titerally, and he was. 


ii. 9: Neh. vii. 14. He was not a Gentile, 
as Tertullian supposed, but a Jew, see 
ver. 9. chief among the pubdlicans] 
Probably an administrator of the revenue 
derived from balsam, whieh was produecd 
in abundance in the neighbourhoad. 

4. a sycomore tree] uot what we know 
by that name, but the Egyptian fig, a tree 
like the mulberry in appearance, size, and 
foliage, but belonging generically to the 
fig-trees. It grows to a great size and 
height. See on ch. xvii. 6. 5.] The 
probability is, that our Lord’s supernatural 
knowledge of man (see John i. 48—50) is 
intended to be understood as the means of 
his knowing Zacecheus: but the narrative 
does not absolutely exclude the supposition 
of a personal knowledge of Zaecheens on the 
part of some around Him. But of what 
possible import can such a question be, 
when the narrative plainly shews us that 
Jesus saw into his keart’ Cannot He 
who knows the thoughts, call by the name 
also? abide, probably over the night. 
See John i. 40. I must—perhaps it 
is my purpose, or even more, there is 
necessity that I should; for especially in 
these last days of our Lord’s ministry, 
every event is fixed and determined by a 
divine plan. 7.) The murmurers are 
Jews who were accompanying Him to 
Jerusalem, on the road to which Zaecheus’s 
house lay (see ver. 1). with a man 
that is a sinner] His profession in life, 
and perhaps an unprincipled exercise of his 


taken any thing from any man by ? false accusation, 4 
9And Jesus said unto him, Th: 
day is salvation come to this house, forsomuch as he also ‘| 
a?@son of Abraham. 10° Forthe Son of man is come to sett zs 


W ender, multitude. 


power in it, had earned him this name w't | 
his fellow-countrymen. Compare his cc} ¢ 
fession in the next verse. 8.| Ta 
need not have taken place iz the noni 
mueh more probably it was immediaté « 
on our Lord’s entrance into the houy 
while the multitude were yet murmuri 
in the court, and in their presence. ct 
Lord’s answer, This day is salvation co#' 
to this house, looks as if He were j¥: 
entering the house, not just leaving }: 
and the day meant must be the same wi! 
that in ver. 5. stood and said 19: 
something formal and pre-determined ab¢ ¢: 
it: he stood forward, with some effort 4 r 
resolve: see on ch. xviii. 11 ff, where (8. 
word used of the Pharisee is the sar.) 

the half of my goods I give to 
poor] See note on ch. xvi. 9. Zaccha 
may well have heard of that parable fré 
one of his publican acquaintances, or pe: 
haps repentance may have led him at org 
to this act of self-denial. There is)» 
uncertainty in if 1 have taken any thin’: 
the expression is equivalent to, whate 
I have unfairly exacted from any mé- 
See note on ch. iii. 14. 9.] The 
nouncement is made fo him, though notl» 
the seeond person. salvation] in 
stronger sense, bringing with it all 8 
blessings. 






is a son of Abrahat 
though despised by the multitude, has 3 
rights as a Jew, and has availed himself £; 
them by receiving his Lord in faith aly, 
humility. 10.] For, the grea® \.., 


Sy LAE. 


3— lb. 


sand to save that which was lost. 1! And as they heard these 
things, he added and spake a parable, because he was migh 
to Jerusalem, and because they thought that the kingdom 
,of God should immediately appear. '* Te said therefore, 
LA certain nobleman went into a far country to receive for 
: 3 And he called ¥ Aes 
jten servants, and delivered) them ten Y pounds, and satd 
punto them, Occupy till | come. 


phimself a kingdom, and to return. 


Its But his citizens hated 
phim, and sent a message alter him, saying, We wall not 
fhave this man to reign over us. 1 And it came to pass, 
kthat when he was returned, having received the kingdom, 
{then he commanded these servants to be called unto hin, 
jto whom he had given the money, that he meht know 


\Bhow much every man had gained by trading. 16 Then came 


fActs 1 4. 


g John i. ll. 


Mh X render, his Own. 


4 


‘simmer he may have been, the more dovs 
he come under the description of those 
|.(sheep) whom the good Shepherd came to 
jseck and save (Matt. xv. 24). 
qj 11—27.] PanaBLeE OF THE MINE, or 
@PouNDs. Peculiar to Luke. By the in- 
qytroductory words, the parable must have 
yy been spoken tx the house of Zacchens, i.e. 
perhaps im the open room looking into the 
gyeourt, where probably many of the mul- 
aytitude were assembled, A parable very 
(gsimilar in some points to this was spoken 
epby our Lord in His last great prophetic 
discourse, Matt. xxv. L1—30. Many 
yjmodern Commentators maintain that the 
yitwo parables represent one and the same : 
ip if so, we must at onee give up, not only 
ithe pretensions to historical accuracy on 
saythe part of our Gospels (see ver. 11), but 
giyall idea that they furnish us with the 
gwords of our Lord any where: for the 
yattohole structure and incidents of the two 
re essentially different. If oral tradition 
»pothus varied before the Gospels were writ- 
ff sten, in the report of our Lord’s spoken 
a@eords, how can we know that Ife spoke 
, any thing which they relate? If the Evan- 
wgelists themselves altered, arranged, and 
yzecommodated thore discourses, not only 
ks the above the case, but their honesty is 
ngpikewise impugned. = Besides, we shall 
ere find the parable, in its very root and 
‘ypoint of comparison, individual and dis- 
je'tnct. Compare throughout the notes on 
11.] The distance of Jericho 
‘rom Jerusalem was 150 stadia = 16 Eng- 
tish miles and 6 furlongs. that 
| he kingdom of God should immediately 
ol *Ppear] They imagined that the present 





tt 












Y literally, mine, 


2 read and render, what business they had earried on. 


journey to Jerusalem, undertaken as it had 
been with such publicity, and aceompanied 
with such wouderful miracles, was for the 
purpose of revealing and establishing the 
Messiah’s kingdom. 12.) The ground- 
work of this part of the parable seems to 
have been derived from the history of 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great. The 
kings of the Herodian family made jour- 
neys to Rome, to receive their “ Avigdoin.” 
On <Archelaus’s doing so, the Jews sent 
after him a protest, which however was 
not listened to by Augustus. The situa- 
tion was appropriate; for at Jericho was 
the royal palace which Archelaus had built 
with great magnificence. 13. ten | 
See on Matt. xxv. 1. The giving the mina 
fo each, is a totally different thing from 
giving to one fire, to another f2ce, and to a 
third ove talent. The sums given are here 
all the same, and all rery small, The (Attic) 
mina is J of a talent, and equal to about 
£3 of our money. In Matthew the man 
gives his whole property to his servants ; 
here he makes trial of them with these 
small suins (‘‘@ very little,’ see ver. 17). 

14.] The nobleman, son of a king, 
literally, one high born, is the Lord Jesus ; 
the kingdom is that over his own citizens, 
the Jews. They sent a message after 
Him; their ery went up to Heaven, m the 
persecutions of his servanis, &e.; we will 
not have this man to reign over us. The 
parable has a double import: suited both 
to the disciples (47s owa servants), and the 
multitude (Ais eifizeas), 15.) what busi- 
ness they had carried on: not, ‘ «what they 
had gained? 18—23.] See on Matthew. 
It is observable here, however, how exactly 


416 
the first, saying, 
bpounds. 17 And he said 
h Matt. xxv.21. servant : 


ch. xvi. 10, 


have thou authority over ten cities. 
came, saying, Lord, thy # pound hath ¢ gained five 
19 And he said likewise to him, Be thou 
20 And @ another came, saying, Lord, behold, here 7 


cities. 


pl. DURE. 


XIX; 


t 


Lord, thy # pound hath gained ter 


unto him, Well, thou goo¢ 


because thou hast been " faithful in a very little 


18 And the secon¢ 
b pounds) 
also over fiv! 


thy 4 pound, which I have kept laid wp in a napkin 


i Matt. xxv. 24, 


“li for I feared thee, because thou art an austere man 


thou takest up that thou layedst not down, and reapes 


k 2 Sam. i.16. 


that thou didst not sow. 


22 And he saith unto him, * Ow 


of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked sey . 


[Watt aay. 202 Valitbe 


1Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking 


up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did not sow, 


23 wherefore then 


gavest not thou 


my money into th 


bank, that at my coming I might have required & mz - 


own with usury ? 


“4 And he said unto them that stood by 


Take from him the # pound, and give it to him that hat), 


ten > pounds. 


m Matt. xiii. ten pounds. 
12: xxv. 29. 2 . 
cewinis’ one which hath shall be given ; 


“5 And they said unto him, Lord, he hat! 
26 [f For] I.say unto you, ™That unto everg,. 


and from him that hate ; 


Be even that he hath Hail be faken away [8 from him. 

“7 But 88 those mine enemies, which would not that I shoul. 
reien over them, bring hither, and slay them before m¢d, 
78 And when he had thus spoken, he went before, ascenc 


ing up to Jerusalem. 


29 And it came to pass, when bi 


was come nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, at the moun] : 
called the mount of Olives, he sent two of his disciples» 


2 fiterally, MANA. 
C sender, Made. 
d read, the other. 


f omitted by the most ancient authorities, 
& omitted by many ancient authorities, 


and minutely in keeping is every circum- 
stance. Thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds; the humility with which this is 
stated, where no account of each man’s own 
ability is taken as in Matthew, and then the 
proportion of the reward,—ten cities, —so 
according with the nature of what the 
Prince went to receive, and the occasion of 
his return. It has been shewn by 
rabbinical citations that the Jews used the 
napkin, ov handkerchief, for wrapping and 
keeping their money in. 25.] is pa- 
renthetical, spoken by the standers-by in 


It ts not the same word as in ver, 


b Uiterally, mine.) 4 

16, . 
€ render, it. te 
Probably inserted from Matt. xxv. 2) if 
SE read, these. & 


the parable, in surprise at such a decisio 
then in ver. 26, the king answers the 
27. | This commnnd brings ont bot) ; 
comings of the Lord,—at the destructig 
of J ecnas lel, and at the end of the world | 
for we must not forget that even now ‘7 . 
as gone to receive a “Kingdom and return: 
‘we see not yet all things put under H! 
feet.’ ‘ 
28.] Not immediately after saying they * 
things ;—see on ver. 5: unless they wel 
said in the morning on his departure. 
29—38. | TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


Bs 


INT 


17—12. 


ies 4 VASE: 
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80 saying, Go ye into the village over against you; in the 
swhich at your entering ye shall find a colt tied, whereon 


yet never man sat: 


loose him, and bring him_ hither. 


631 And if any man ask you, why do ye loose him? thus 
»shall ve say [2 unto him], ? Beeause the Lord hath need 
. v 3 


‘of him. 
‘found even as he 


32 And they that were sent went their way, and 
had said unto them. 


33 And as they 


were loosing the colt, the owners thereof said unto them, 


Why loose ye the colt? 
‘hath need of him. 


34 And they said, J'The Lord 
35 And they brought him to Jesus: 


‘"and they east their garments upon the colt, and they set »2.Xings ix. 


‘Jesus thereon. 
‘elothes in the way. 


36. And as he went, they spread their 
37 And when he was eome nigh, even 


mow at the descent of the mount of Olives, the whole 
“multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God 
‘vith a loud voice for all the mighty works that they had 
seen; 2Ssaying, ° Blessed Ebe the King that cometh in oPs.cxviii 


26. ch. xiii. 


ithe name of the Lord: ? peace in heaven, and glory im the » ais, 


thighest. °9And some of the Pharisees from among the 


Eph. ii. 14. 


‘multitude said unto him, Master, rebuke thy disciples. 
i And he answered and said unto them, I tell you that, if 
(‘hese } should hold their peace, 4 the stones ™ would imme- 4 Ha. iin. 
Whiately ery out. 4! And when he was come near, he beheld 
vihe city, and ‘wept over it, #saying, If thou hadst + Jobn xi.ss. 


i | 
Wb omitted by many ancient authorities. 


i or, that: see on ver. 34. 


Wj literally, that the Lord: see on ver, 31. 


wi ¥ or, is: not expressed in the original. 


ale lL vender, shall. 


t ERUSALEM. Matt. xxi. 1—9. Mark 
“i. 1—10. John xii. 12-19, where sce 
lotes. 37. the whole multitude 
f the disciples] In the widest sense ; 
jis equivalent to “the multitudes,” Mat- 
mew. The “mighty work,” which dwelt 
tostly on their minds, was the raising of 
vazarus, John xii. 17, 18:—but as this 
vrhaps was not known to St. Luke, we 
‘ust understand him to mean, add that 
‘ey had seen during their journey with 
tm. 38.| in heaven is equivalent 
" in the highest, and was probably added 
7 them to fill out the parallelism. 

, (39, 40.) Tue PrarIsEES MURMUR: 
ae7R Lorp’s REPLY. Peculiar to Luke. 
39.} These Pharisees could hardly 
MW any sense be disciples of Jesus. Their 
‘WV irit was just that of modern Socinianism: 
e prophetic expressions used, and the 
‘ty epithets applied to Him, who was 
mB Vou. I. 










=e = 


m yead, Will. 


merely in their view a teacher (so is the 
word rendered “ master’’), offended them. 

40.] A proverbial expression—but 
probably not without reference to Habak- 
kuk ii. 11. 

41—44.] Our Lorp WEEPS OVER 
JERUSALEM. Peculiar (in this form) to 
Luke. 41.] Our Lord stood on the 
lower part of the Mount of Olives, whence 
the view of the eity even now is very 
striking. What a history of divine Love 
and human ingratitude lay before him! 

When He grieved, it was for the 
hardness of men’s hearts : when He wept, 
in Bethany and here, it was over the fruits 
of sin. 42.] «Those who lament,” 
says Euthymius in reference to the un- 
finished form of this seutence, ‘are in the 
habit of breaking off their sayings, by 
reason of the vechemence of their affection.” 
Perhaps in the actual words spoken by the 

EE 


418 ST. LUKE. XIX, 43—48) 


known, even thou, [at least] in this [° thy] day, the thing; 
which belong unto [" thy] peace . . . but now they are hic 
from thine eyes. *# For the days shall come upon thee 
sisa.xxix.3, that thine enemies shall ‘cast a trench about thee, ani 
€ che 3h compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side 


t 1 Kings ix. 7 Ad 
e Micah iii. and 


‘shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy 


u Matt, xxiv.2. 2. children within thee; and "they shall not leave in thel : 


Mark xiii. 
eh. xxi. 6, 
v Dan. ix. 24. 
ch. i. 68, 78. 
1 Pet. ii. 12. 
w John ii, 14, 
15. 


time of thy visitation. 
x Isa. lvi. 7. 
y Jer. vii. 11. 
den of thieves. 


z Mark xi. 18. 
John vii. 19: 
viii. 37. 


‘one stone upon another ; 


Y because thou knewest not th ' 


45 * And he went into the temple / 
and began to cast out them that sold [¢therein] [P an! 
them that bought]; saying unto them, *It is writter)) 
a My house is the house of prayer: but ¥ ye have made it |: 
47 And he taught daily in the temple: 
But 7 the chief priests and the eres and the chief of th 

people sought to destroy him, 48 and could not find what thel) : 


=| 


might do : er all the people ¥ were very attentive to hear hing! 
XX. 1 And it came to pass, that on one of § those day): 

as he taught the people in the temple, and preached ak 

gospel, the chief priests and the scribes came upon hin 


a Acts iv.7: 


ane with the elders, 


2 and spake unto him, saying’ 


o, Tell us “by 


0 omitted by several of the oldest MSS. 


© omitted by many ancient authorities. 


a 
r 
P omit, with many ancient authorities, and the express testimony of Origen. ee 


@ read, And my house shall be. 
T Jiterally, hung on him in hearing him. 


S render, the. 


Lord there may have been an allusion to 
the name Jerusalem, which itself imports 
the seeing of peace. even thou] or thou 
also, as well as these My disciples. 43. ] 
For contains the awful reason which there 
was for the fervent wish just expressed : it 
was the Lord’s desire, because... . 
a trench | Literally, a mound with palisades. 
Josephus gives an account of its being 
built. When the Jews destroyed this, 
Titus built a wall round them,—see Isa. 
xxix. 2, 3, 4,—to which our Lord here 
tacitly ‘refers, 44.) The verb ren- 
dered shall lay thee even with the ground 
is used in two meanings :—shall level 
thy buildings to the foundation, and 
dash thy children against the ground. 
thy children] Not énfants merely ; 
the meaning is general. shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another] 
See Matt. xxiv. 2 and note there. 
because thou knewest not.... J Not, 
‘ because of thy sins and rebellions; ’—those 
might be all blotted out, hadst: thou known, 






See Acts xvi. 14. | 


recognized, the time of thy visiting by Mj. 
visitation is a word of ambiguo), 
meaning, either for good or for evil. 
brings at once here before us the comi.),, 
seeking fruit, ch. xiii. 7—and the retur| 
ing of the Lord of the vineyard, ch. spe 
16. It is however the first or favow)/ 
able meaning of visitation, that is hej) 
prominent, at 

45, 46.| CLEANSING OF THE TEMPIG 
See on Matt. xxi. 12,13: Mark xi. 15f 
17. 

47, 48.] A general description of HF 
employment during these last days, t) 
particulars of which follow. It is right‘ 
however placed at the end of a chaptyy.... 
for it forms a close to the loug sectit),® 
wherein the last journey to Jerusalem Ip), 
been described. Br , 

Cuap. XX. 1—8.] His eee 1 
QUESTIONED. HIS REPLY. Matt. x4). 
23—27. Mark xi. 2733, where see note. 
(The history of the fig-tree is not in ct, 
text.) 1.] the days, viz. of this I, 


AX. 1—17. rod I 


—_ 


gave thee this authority ? 


ee 


LUKE. 
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what authority doest thou these things ? or who is he that 
3 And he 
unto them, I will also ask vou one thing; and answer me : 


answered and said 


* The Gantiens of John, was it from heaven, or of men ? 


5 And they reasoned sith themselves, saying, If we shall 


say, From heaven ; 
» him not ? 
will stone us: 
prophet. “And they answered, 
} whence it was. 


_—» 
— 


























again he sent another servant: 


¢?? And again he sent a third: 
and east him out. 


‘What shall I do ? 


when the husbandmen 


shall the lord of the vineyard do 


}vineyard to others. 
"Y God forbid. 


t omit. 


‘Mfatthew and Mark, 
X omit. 


yeing in Jerusalem. 2.] or—that is, 
‘to speak more definitely.” 

9—19.] PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 
SET OUT TO HUSBANDMEN. Matt. xxi. 
43—46. Mark xii. 1—12. See notes on 
Matthew for the sense; and for compari- 
on of the reports, on Mark. 9.] The 
arable was spoken to the people—but 
ver. 19) at, with reference to, against the 

E 


‘themselves, saying, This is the heir: 
him, that the inheritance may be our’s. 
him out of the vineyard, and killed him. 


he will say, Why [t¢é4ex] believed ye 
6 But [® aad] if we say, Of men; all the people 
>for they be persuaded that John was 


M: tt 
ab ee eee 


that they could not tell 


8 And Jesus said unto them, Neither tell 
- I you by what authority I do these things. 
i he to speak to the people this parable ; 
y planted a vineyard, and let it forth to husbandmen, and 
iVwent into a far country for a long time. 
season he sent a servant to the husbandmen, that they 
should give him of the fruit of the vineyard: 
} husbandmen beat him, and sent him away empty. 


9 Then began 


CA [* certain) man eet st 


Mark xii. 1. 


10 And at the 


but the 
1l And 


and they beat lim also, 


and entreated him shamefully, and sent him away empty. 
and they wounded him also, 
138 Then said the lord of the vineyard, 
I will send my beloved son: 
‘they will reverence him [*when they see him]. 
saw him, they reasoned among 


it may be 
It But 


tes come,| let us kill 
15 So they cast 
What therefore 
16 He shall 


unto them ? 


#eome and destroy these hushandmen, and shall give the 
And when they heard it, they said, 
17 And he beheld them, and said, What is 


U not in the original. 


V the original has only, left the country. 
W omitted by many ancient authorities, but perhaps as not being expressed in 


Y literally, Let it not be. 


chief priests and scribes. Bengel suggests 
that He addressed it to the people, to 
guard against interruption on the part of 
the chief priests. 14. when the hus- 
bandmen saw him] This is taken up from 
when they see him of the verse before, and 
is enphatic—On the contrary, when they 
saw him.... 17.] The then infers 
the negation of Let it not be—‘ How then, 
E2 


4.20 


d Ps. exviii. 22. 


e Dan. ii. 34, 35. 


f Acts xxiii. 6, 
8. 


g Deut. xxv. 5. 


2 render, hath fallen. 
© render, the ruling power, and unto the authority. 
d render, denarius. 


supposing your wish to be fulfilled, could 


ST. LUKE. XX,| 
this then that is written, ?The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner? 
18 Whosoever # shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder. 19 And the chief priests and the scribes the same 
hour sought to lay hands on him; and they feared the 
people: for they perceived that he had spoken this parable’ 
against them. 


20 And they watched him, and sent forth # spies, which ; 


should feign themselves just men, that they might take 
hold >of his words, that so they 
Cthe power and authority of the governor. *! And they} 
asked him, saying, Master, we know that thou sayest and. 


might deliver him unto , 


teachest rightly, neither acceptest thou the person of any, » 


but teachest the way of God truly : 
give tribute unto Cesar, or no? 
craftiness, and said unto them, 


22 Ts it lawful for us to) 


[ce Why tempt ye me?) 


24 Shew me a 4penny. Whose image and superscription »: 


hath it? They answered and said, Casar’s. 79 And he 
said unto them, Render therefore unto Cesar the things 
which be Czsar’s, and unto God the things which be 


God’s. 


held their peace. | 
27 Then came to him certain of the Sadducees, whic 
deny that there is any resurrection ; | 
28 saying, Master, € Moses wrote unto us, If any man’s 
brother die, ee a wife, and he fdie without children) 
that his brother slot take his wife, and raise up sec 
unto his brother. 


4 see note. b render, of him by a word, a 
Ce omit. 
© sead, of the saylng. f read, be. | 


chief priests. The A.Y., in rendering 


this which is written come to pass ?’ 
19. and they feared the people} The 
copula, and, introduces the state of mind 
in which this their attempt was made: 
and they did so in fear of the people. 
20—26.]| REPLY CONCERNING THE 
LAWFULNESS OF TRIBUTE TO C2SaAR. 
Matt. xxii. 16—22. Mark xii. 13—17, 
where see notes as before. 20.] Spies: 
literally, men suborned, instructed and 
arranged for that purpose. that they 
might ....] they, not the spies, but the 


his words, has mistaken the constructior | 
of the clause. It is, that they might lay | 
hold of him by some saying; “catch hin 

by aword,” as St. Mark. unto the ruling | 
(Roman) power (genus), unto the authority 
of the governor (species). The form 0, 
the sentence in the original renders thy 
separation of the two necessary. 

27—40.] REPLy TO THE Sappucent 
RESPECTING THE RESURRECTION. Matt, 
xxii, 283—33; Mark xii. 18—27, and notes, 

29.] therefore: is e. well then— 


23 But he perceived their). 


? 


26 And they could not take hold ¢of his words ; 
before the people: and they marvelled at his answer, and), 


and they asked him 


4 
Kk 


29 There were therefore seven brethren | 


aes 
< 


1S—40. 


and the first took a wife, and 


oy UR: 
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died without children. 


» 89 And the second [8 took her to wife, and he died ehild- 


Jess.] Stand the third took her; and in like manner the 
seven also [Bs and they] left no children, and died. 
» 82 Last of all the woman died also. 33 Therefore in’ the 


} resurrection whose wife of them i vs she 2 


her to wite. 


The 


kehildren of this world 


marry, 


for J serex had 


St And Jesus [2 answering] said unto them, 


and re eiven: im 


} marnage: % but they which !shedd de accounted worthy 


} to obtain that world, and the 
f neither marry, nor are 
}ican they die any more : 


‘of the resurrection. 87 Now 


given in marriage : 
for ®they are equal 
angels; and are 2 ¢he children of God, i being: 4 the children 
[ that the 
‘*Keven Moses shewed %at the bush, 


resurrection from the dead, 


36m peilhes 


unto the nicer. xv. #, 
49, 52. 1John 
iii. oe 

i Rom. viii, 23, 

Aaa are raised, 


Pwhen he called the « Exod. iii. 


Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 


| 
God of Jacob. 


‘after that they 


8 omitted by many ancient authorities. 


384 For he is not a God of the dead, but of 
i) the living: for all live unto him. 
‘ seribes answering said, Master, thou hast well said. 


39 Then certain of the 1 Rom. vi.10, 
49 aq 4nd 


durst not ask him any question at all. 


b omit, 


i pead and render, doth the woman become ? 


im render, the seven. 
| 1 render, have been. 
} D yender, SONS. 

af p render, how. 

has an example of this law,...? 

34, 35.) Peculiar to Luke, and im- 
‘portant. For this present state of men, 
«), Marriage is an ordained and natural thing ; 
but in “¢hat world,” which is by the con- 
itext the state of the first resurrection 
(nothing being said of the rest of the dead, 
‘though the bare fact might be predicated 
of them also), they who are found worthy 
‘to obtain that state of life and the resur- 
rection from the dead, are no longer under 
the ordinanee of marriage: for neither can 
‘they any more die; i. e. they will have no 
‘need of a succession and renewal, which is 
‘the main purpose of marriage. 36. | 
‘The fact, that they are equal unto the 
‘angels, is alleged, not as shewing them to 
‘be without passions or lusts, but as setting 
forth their swmortality. sons of God 
is here used, not in its efhical sense, as 
applied to believers in this world,—but its 
Yo metaphysical sense, as denoting the essen- 
tial state of the blessed after the resurree- 
jion:—‘they are, by their resurrection, 







—_ *S Se = 


k literally, SONS, 
M render, for neither. 


® render, in the history concerning the bush. 
1 render, But. 


44 yead, For. 


essentially partakers of the divine nature, 
and so cannot die.” When Meyer says 
that the Lord only speaks of the risen, and 
has net here in His view the ‘quick’ at the 
time of His coming, it must be remem- 
bered that the ‘change’ which shall pass 
on them (1 Cor. xv.51—5-4) shall put them 
into precisely the same immortality as the 
risen (compare ibid. ver. 42). 37.| even 
Moses, i. e. that very Moses, whom you 
allege as showing by inference the con- 
trary ; 38. | “On all live unto him sce 
on Matt. vv. 3L—33: but we have in this 
argument even a further generalization 
than in Matthew and Mark. There, it is 
a covenant relation on which the matter 
rests: here, a life of aid, living and dead, 
in the sight of God,—so that none are 
annihilated,—but in the regard of Him 
who inhabiteth Eternity, the being of add 
is a Jiring one, in all its changes. 

39, 40.} Peculiar to Luke ;—implied how- 
ever in Matthew ver. 34, and Mark ver. 
28. 


m Psa. cx. 1. 


n Matt. xxiii. 
5. 


och. xi. 43. 


a 2 Cor. viii.12. 


ST. LUKE. XX. 41—47, 


41 And he said unto them, How say they that Christ is 
David’s son? 42and David himself saith in the book of ~ 
Psalms, ™ The Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, * till I make thine enemies thy footstool. 
44 David therefore calleth him Lord, how is he then his © 
son? a 
45 Then in the audience of all the people he said unto’ 
t his disciples, 48" Beware of the scribes, which desire to * 
walk in long robes, and °love greetings in the markets, ~ 
and the highest seats in the synagogues, and the chief * 
Syooms at feasts; #/ which devour widows’ houses, and for 
a tshew make long prayers: the same shall receive greater) 
damnation. | 
XXIJ. 1 And he looked up, and saw 4% ¢he rich men - 
casting their gifts into the treasury. * And he saw also a 
certain poor widow casting in thither V two mites. % And): 
he said, Of a truth I say unto you, # that this poor widow” 
hath cast in more than they all: 4 for all these have of © 
their abundance cast in unto the offerings [¥ of God]: but) 
she of her penury hath east in all the living that she had. 
5 And as some spake of the temple, how it was adorned. 


- 


E 


— 


T yead, them. 


t render, pretence, as in Matt. xxvii, 14, Mark xii, 40, where the original 


word is the same as here. 


U render, rich men who were casting. V see note. 
W omitted by some ancient authorities. 


41 — 44, ] QUESTION RESPECTING 
CuRist AND Davip. Matt. xxii. 41—46 ; 
Mark xii. 835—37, where see notes. St. 
Luke omits the question of the lawyer, 
which occurred immediately on the gather- 
ing together of the Pharisees after the last 
incident. This question of our Lord seems 
to have followed close on that, which (and 
not that in vv. 27 ff here) was their last 
to Him, Mark xii. 34. 41.] unto them, 
i. e. the Scribes. The same thing is sig- 
nified by “How say the Scribes?” in 
Mark. In Matthew the question is addressed 
to the Pharisees. I mention these things 
as marks of the independence of the ac- 
counts. The underlying fact is, the Lord 
addressed the Pharisees and Scribes on a 
view which they (the Scribes, the Pharisees 
agreeing) entertained about the Messiah. 
Hence the three accounts diverge. 

42.] On in the bock of Psalms, Wordsw. 
says, “added here as conveying information 
necessary to Gentile readers.” This might 
be well, did the words oceur in the Evan- 


8 render, places : 


i> 
a 


gelist’s narrative: but surely not, when ©: 
they are in a discourse of our Lord. ieee 
His words were so loosely reported as this! » 
where is any dependence on the accuracy) = 
of the Evangelists ? ‘1 

45— 47. DENUNCIATION OF THE 
Scripes. Matt. xxiii, 6, 7. Mark sii! ‘: 
38—40, with which latter our text almost! ©: 
verbally agrees: see notes there. Se: 
45.] This particular, in the audience of all © | 
the people, is only in Luke. ; 

Chap. XXII. 1—4.] THE wipow’s »| 
MITES. Mark xii. 41—44, where see notes. /: 

1. looked up] Our Lord as yet has 5} 
been surrounded with His disciples (see » 
ch. xx. 45), and speaking to them and the ® 
multitude. He now lifts up His eyes, and 
sees at a distance, &e. 

5—86.] PROPHECY OF HIS COMING: 
AND OF THE TIMES OF THE END. 
Matt. xxiv. 1—51 (xxx 1—46). Mark’ 
xiii, 1—37. See notes on both, but espe< 
cially on Matthew. Meyer says truly, » 
that there is no trace in Luke of the dis- 


AAT, 1—12. 


Si LURE. 


423 


with goodly stones and ¥ gifts, he said, © [¥ ds for] these 


things which ye behold, the days 


will come, in the which 


*there shall not be left one stone upon another, that shall] veh. xix. «4. 


not be thrown down. 


* And they asked him, saying, 


» Master, but when shall these things be? and what 2 s7gu 
will there be when these things ® shal~Z come to pass ? 
“8 And he said, *'Take heed that ye be not deceived : for ¢£ph.». 6 
»many shall come in my name, saying, I am [> Chrisf] ; 
and, The time draweth near: go ye not [¢ therefore] after 


i} them. 


2 Thess. ii. 3. 


9 But when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, 


-be not termfied: for these things must first come to pass ; 


-but the end 7s not 4by and by. 


10 Then said he unto 


them, Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
}against kingdom: and great earthquakes shall be in 


sights and great signs shall 





\' x render, offerings. 
! 2 render, will be the sion, 
b 


nol expressed in the original, 
© omit. 
© better, these things. 







course being delivered on the Mount of 
Olives—but he adds, that it belongs to 
the diseourses tz the temple, which begin 
ch. xx. 1, and that therefore St. Luke 
alone mentions the offeriugs. He seems to 
shave overlooked the dreak at ver. 7, cor- 
‘responding to the change of scene. All 
three speak of the opening incident as 
happening while He was departing from 
'thetemple; and St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
of the enquiry being made afterwards, on 
the Mount of Olives,—i. e. in the evening, 
when he had retired thither (ver. 37). 
'9.] The offerings were many and precions. 
_Tacitus calls it “a temple of immense 
opulence :”’ and Josephus gives an account 
of the gilding, and golden vines (presented 
vby Herod the Great) with bunches of 
grapes as large as a man, &e. in the 
temple. 7.] That St. Luke’s account 
jalone gives us no trace of a different scene 
ora different auditory, is a proof of its inde- 
pendence of the others: for how could any 
rational writer have omitted so interesting 
a matter of accurate detail, if he had been 
aware of it? but when } Their question 
begins with “dé,” on aceount of what our 


Lord had said, ver. 6. 8.] The time 


divers places, and famines, and pestilences; and_ fearful 
there 
12 ¢ But before all ¢ ¢hese, they shall lay their hands on you, arev.ii.10. 
and persecute you, delivering you up to the synagogues, 


be from heaven. 


Y not expressed in the original. 
® render, are about to. 


Better perhaps, | am he. 


d jc, immediately. 


draweth near, i.e. the fime of the King- 
dom. ‘They are the words, not of our Lord, 
but of the many just mentioned: see on 
Matthew, verses 4, 5. 10.] Then said 
he unto them perhaps implies a break in 
the discourse, which the other reports do 
not notice. 12.] Why the words be- 
fore all these things should have made any 
difficulty, Iam ata loss to imagine. The 
prophecies of vy. 7, 8 in Matthew,—ver. 8 
in Mark, —and vy. 10, 11 here, are a paren- 
thetical warning of what shall happen 
before the end. And then having stated, 
that these things shall be the very begiu- 
ning of the actual pangs themselves (sce 
note on Matthew), the prophetic chrono- 
logy is resumed from “the end is not yet,” 
in all three aceounts; here, by distinet 
statement, But before all these things: in 
Mark by implication, “ Bat take ye heed to 
yourselves,” by which “but” the follow- 
ing words are thrown back to the “ Take 
heed” hefore:—in Matthew, by the gather- 
ing up of the parenthetical announcements 
as “all these things,” and thus casting 
them off, as the “beginning of pangs” 
belonging to the “end,” before the dis- 
course proceeds with the “then” taken 


42-4 


e Acts iv.3: ¥. 
18: xii.4: 
xvi. 24. 

fActs xxv. 23. 

gl Pet. ii. 13. 

HePhil.i. 28. 

2 Thess. i. 5. 

j Matt. x. 19. 
eh. xii. 11. 


k Acts vi. 10. 


1 Micah vii. 6. 


m Acts vii. 59: 
xii. 2. 


n Matt. x. 22. put to dea th. 


ST. LUKE. XXII, 


and ¢ into prisons, ‘being brought before kings and rulers 
for my name’s sake. 
testimony. 1‘ Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to 
meditate before what ye shall answer: 1 for I will give 


you a mouth and wisdom, * which all your adversaries)‘ 
16! And ye shall be “ 


shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. | 
f Letrayed & both by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolks, 
and friends; and ™ some of you shall they ®cause to be 
17 And "ye shall be hated of all men for my, 

180i But there shall not an hair of your 


head perish. 19 In your patience ¥ possess ye your souls.) 
20 And when ye shall see Jerusalem !}compassed with) 
y p 


armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh, 
21 Then let them which are in Judea flee to the moun-| 


13 And "it shall turn to you for alg 


oY 


tains; and let them which are in the midst of it depart 
and let not them that are in the ™countries enter): 


o Matt.x.30. name’s sake. 
out ; 
p Dan. ix. 26, 
rie Zech, xi. 


things which are written may be fulfilled. 


thereinto. 22 For these be the days of vengeance, that ? all’ ® 
23 [n But] woe. 


t 


E 


hal 


unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck, ¥) 


in those days: for there shall be great distress 22727 (he) 


land, and wrath ° upon this people, ** and they shall fall 


f better, as the same word in ver. 12, delivered up. 


& render, even. 
i render, And. 
1 render, being compassed. 
0 omit. 


up from ver. 6. The whole difficulty has 
arisen from not rightly apprehending the 
force of the word pangs as the death- 
throes of the end. 13.] for a testimony, 
viz. of your faithfulness, and (Mark) against 
them. 15.] Luke only. Gainsay cor- 
responds to mouth, resist to wisdom. 
16.] even by... ‘not only by strangers,’ 
Bengel. some of you—i.e. of the 
Apostles. One of the four who heard this 
discourse was put to death, Acts xii. 2. 
18.] Not literally, but really true ; not cor- 
poreally, but in that real and only /jfe which 
the disciple of Christ possesses. 19.] In 
your patience (i.e. by your endurance of all 
these things) ye shall acquire (not, possess, 
which is an ungrammatical rendering) 
your souls: this endurance being God’s 
appointed way, in and by which. your 
salvation is to be put in your possession. 
acquire, as “find,’’ Matt. xvi. 25— 
“save,” ch, ix. 24. 20.| being com- 


h render, put to death. 
K read and render, ye shall acquire. 


NY vender, on the earth. 


See on Mark xiii. 12. 


i+ 
a. 
' 


M render, fields. i 


© vender, for. 


passed graphically sets forth the scene) 
now before them, as it should then: ap-_ 
pear. On the variation of expression from 
Matthew and Mark, see note on Matthew, 

ver. 15. 
it” (thereof) of ver. 20, and signifies not “of 
Judea,” but “of Jerusalem.” the fields 


21.] of it belongs to the “ of"! 


—not “the countries,” or “the provinces.” 


It is in the original the same word as our| 


Lord uses in John iy. 85, where He com-) ) 


mands His disciples to lift up their eyes on| 
the fields. 22.] vengeance ; from this! 


being the same word in the Greek, it is a. 


hint perhaps at ch. xviii. 8. The latter part 


i 


of the verse alludes probably to the pro-!): 


phecy of Daniel, which St. Luke has omitted, ‘ 
but referred to in “the desolation thereof,” 
ver. 20. 
for this people, particular. The distress ‘ 
on all the earth is not so distinctly the: 
result of the divine anger, as that which 
shall befall this nation. 24.] A most : 


23.] on the earth, general— , 


——— 





filled. 


13—35. ST. 


by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away 


into all Prufions : 


fulfilled. 


the moon, 


LUKE. 


79 T And there shall be signs in the sun, and in 
and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of 


“aptive 


and Jerusalem Gshall be trodden down 
Tof the § Gentiles, Tauntil the times of the § Gentiles be 


q Dan. ix. 27 
xii. 7.) Roan. 
xi, 25, 

r?2 Pet. iii. 10, 
2. 


nations, teith perplerity ; the sea and the wares roaring ; 


26 men’s 


those things which are 


powers of heaven shall be stalker: 
see the Son of man ‘coming in a cloud with power and 


great glory. 


redemption draweth nigh. 


coming 


hearts failing them for fear, and for looking: after 


on the earth: for the 
*7 And then shall they 


8 Rev.i.7: xiv. 
lt. 


*8 And when these things begm to come to 
pass, then look up, and hft up your heads; for your 
“9 And he spake to them a 
parable; Behold the fig tree, and all the trees ; 


t Rom. viii. 19, 


23. 


30 when 


they now shoot forth, ye see and know of your own selves 


that summer is now meh 
SD 


at hand. 


31 So likewise ye, 


when ye see these things "come to pass, know ye that the 


kingdom of God is mgh at hand. 


82 Verily I say unto 


you, this generation shall not pass away, till all be ful- 


selves, 


P render, the nations. 
Pies bye 


33 Teaven and earth shall pass away: 
»words shall not pass away. °! And "take heed to your- 
lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with 
-surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so 
ithat day come upon you Vuvxawares. 


shall it come on all them that ¥ dwe/Z on the faee of the 


but my 


u Rom. xiii. 13, 
1 Thess. v. 6. 
TPetsiv.7, 


35 For Yas a snare Utne v.29 

2 Pet. iti. 1, 
Rev. iii. 3: 
xvi. 15, 


@ render, shall remain trodden down. 
§ Uiterally, Nations. 


t render, in despair at the roaring of the sea and the waves. 


U render, COMIN. 


Vi many ancient authorities read, UNAWAYeS AS Aa snare. 
come on all them... 


W Literally, sit. 


important addition, serving to fix the 


meaning of the other two Evangelists,— 
see notes there,—and earrying ou the 


prophetic annonneements past our own 


times, even close to the days of the end. 


they, viz. this people. shall 


Temain trodden down—see Rev. xi. 2.— 
The present state of Jerusalem. 
‘struction of the verb 
‘unusual, and is made use of to signify a 
‘state of duration,—a condition which shall 
continue. 


The con- 
in the original is 


The times of the Gentiles 
are the end of the Gentile dispensation,— 
just as the time of Jerusalem was the 
end, fulfilment, ef the Jewish dispensa- 


For it shall 


tion ;—the great rejection of the Lord 
by the Gentile world, answering to its 
type, His rejection by the Jews, being 
finished, the time shall come, of which 
the destruction of Jerusalem was a type. 
Times has the same meaning as time: 
no essential difference is to be insisted on. 
It is plural, because the Gentiles (nations) 
are plural: each Gentile people having in 
turn its fZme. 25, 26.) The greater 
part of these signs are peculiar to Luke. 
28.) your “redemption, i.e. the com- 
pletion of it by My appearing. 
34—36.] Peculiar to Luke. 34.] your- 
selves and your are emphatic, recalling 


426 ST. LUKE. XXI. 36—38. | | 


wen.xviiil. Whole earth. %6 Watch ye ® therefore, and ™ pray always, 
that ye may **% be accounted worthy to escape all these | 
arr things that ¥Y shald come to pass, and * 4 to stand before the’ 


x Ps.i.5. Eph. 


Son of man. 


37 And 42x the day time he was teaching in the temple; | 

ych.xxii.aa, and Y@at night he went out, and abode in the mount that | » 
is called the mount of Olives. °8 Aud all the people came |: 

early in the Pworning to him in the temple, for to hear © 


him. 


XXII. ! Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, || 
aps iia. which is called the Passover. 2 And #4 the chief priests and | 


John xi, 47. 


Actsiv2%  seribes sought how they might kill him ; for they feared |: 
the people. %¢ Then entered Satan into Judas surnamed |* 
Iscariot, being of the number of the twelve. + And he jm 
went his way, and communed with the chief priests and |}! 
captains, how he might %éetray him unto them. »* And jp 

bzech.xitz. they were glad, and "covenanted to give him money.) 
6 And he promised, and sought opportunity to 4 betray him | « 


X read, But watch ye. 


j 


{ 





2X many ancient authorities, for “be accounted worthy,” read, be able. 


Y render, are about to. 


Z literally, to be set. 


4 jiterally, during the days . . . during the nights. 


b better, mornings : see above. 


 tetter, And Satan entered. “Then” és not temporal. 


a render, deliver him up. 


the thoughts to themselves, after the re- 
counting of these outward signs. 

35.] There is meaning in sit; on them 
who are sitting securely. 36.] to be 
set, i.e., by the angels—see Matthew, ver. 
31—before the glorified Son of Man. 

37, 38.] Peculiar to Luke. These verses 
close the scene of our Lord’s discourses in 
Jerusalem which began ch. xx. 1. It does 
not appear, that St. Luke believed our 
Lord to have taught after this in the 
temple. Nothing is said to imply it— 
a general closing formula like this applies 
to what has been related. 38. ] 
St. Luke relates nothing of any visits to 
Bethany. He has the name, incidentally 
only, in ch. xix. 29 and ch. xxiv. 50, where 
see note. On the whole question 
regarding the history of the woman taken 
in adultery, which some of our MSS. in- 
sert here, compare notes, John viii. 1 ff. 
This certainly would seem a more appro- 
priate place for it, than that which it now 
holds. 

Cuap. XXII. 1, 2.] Consprracy oF 
THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES TO KILL 


Jesus, Matt. xxvi. 1—5. Mark xiv.|)- 
1,2. The account of St. Matthew is the |), 
fullest ;—see notes there. The words here | a 
give usa mere compendium of what took |- , 
place. e 

3—6.] Compact oF JUDAS WITH!) 
THEM TO BETRAY Him. Matt. xxvi.J/. 
14—16. Mark xiv. 10,11. Our account)” 
is strikingly peculiar and independent of, , 
the others. The expression Satan entered,” 
into Judas is found in John xiii. 27,—and 4; 
certainly iz its proper place. Satan hadj/" 
not yet entered into Judas,—only (John| 
xiii. 2) put it into his heart to betray our)” 


Lord. 4.) and captains is peculiar, 
to Luke: the others have merely the chief” 
priests. On the office, see Acts iv. 1.) ) 


The Levitical guard of the temple would, 
be consulted, because, it had been of late} _~ 
especially iz the temple that our Lord had. 
become obnoxious to them (see ver. 53 and), 
ch. xxi. 37, 38). The words covenanted:."" 
and promised here seem clearly to imply’ ~ 
that the money was not now paid, but. 
afterwards, when the treachery was ac- , 
complished ;— see note on Matt. xxvi. 15. 


i= 


XXII. 1—16. 


unto them 


ST. LUKE. 


€in the absenee of the multitude. 


4.27 
Tf Then 


came the day of untearened bread, when the passover must 


be killed. 


. prepare us the passover, 


he said unto them, Behold, 


Water ; 


shall shew you a large 


make ready. 


upper 








‘apostles with him. 


€ ox, without tumult. 


8 i.e. spread for the feast. 


The econeluding words of the verse 
.may bear either the meaning in the text 
or that in the margin. 

7—14.] PREPARATION FOR CELE- 
}BRATING THE Passover. Matt. xxvi. 
417—19. Mark xiv. 12—16. Our account 
is the fullest of the three, related however 
nearly to St. Mark’s By came we must 
) of course understand that the day was come, 

‘not, as some would interpret it, was at 
}hand.—On this whole subject see notes on 
P) Matt. xxvi. 17, and John xviii. 28. when 
} the passover must be killed literally, sacri- 
; ificed), i.e. the legal time of the Passover 
‘being sacrificed. So the narrators in the 
three Gospels evidently intend. 8.] 
It was a solemn message, and for it were 
f chosen the two chief Apostles. In 

ithe report of St. Matthew, the suggestion 

‘is represented as coming from the disciples 
_themsclves. 9.] The question, Where 
wilt thou? was asked, but only in reply 
‘to the command of our Lord. 10. | 
There ean, I think, be no question that 
‘this direction was given in super-human 
foresight, just AS that in ch. xix. 30:—sce 
also 1 Sam. x. —8, and Matt. xvii. 27. 
This person carrying water would probably 
‘be a s/ave, and the time, towards ev ening, 
ithe usual hour of fetehing in water. 


8 And he sent Peter and John, 
that we may cat. 
suid unto him, Where wilt thon that we prepare ? 


room 8 furnished : 
138 And they went, and found as he had said 
-unto them: and they made ready the passover. 
»when the hour was come, he sat down, and the [} twelve] 
1 And he said 
» desire [I have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer: 16for I say unto you, I will not [i azy more] eat 


saying, Go and 
9 And they 
10 And 


when ve are entered into the 
eity, there shall a man meet you, 


bearing a pitcher of 


follow him into the house where he entereth in. 
1 And ye shall say unto the goodman of the house, The 
Master saith unto thee, Where is the guestchamber, where 
~T shall eat the passover with my disciples ? 


12 And he 
there 


It And 


With 


unto them, 


f etter (see on ver. 3), Now the day of unleavened bread came. 


b omitted by some of the oldest authorities. 
L omit, with the most ancient authorities. 


See Mark xiv. 25. 


11.] The “goodman of the house” wasa 
man of some wealth, and could not be 
identical with the water-earricr (see notes 
on Matthew). The Greek word ren- 
dered guestchamber is not here, as in 
ch. i. 7, an iva, but a room set apart at 
this season of the feast, by residents in 
Jerusalem, in which parties coming from 
the country might eat the Passover. The 
question therefore would be well under- 
stood ;—and the room being spread, and 
as Mark adds, “ prepared,’ would be no 
matter of surprise. 14.] The hour 
was evening; see above on ver. 10, and 
Matt. xxvi. 20. 

15—18.] Peeuliar to Luke. The desire 
of our Lord to eat this His last Passover 
may be explained from ch. xii. 50: not 
merely from his depth of love for His dis- 
ciples, though this formed an element in it, 
—see John xili. 1 sq. The for in ver. 16 
gives us the leading reason. This is 
the only instance in the Gospels, of the 
absolute use of suffer, as in the Creed, 
“He suffered? We have several times 
“suffer many things,” ch. ix. 22; xvii. 25; 
Matt. xvi. 21 al.; “ suffer these things,” ch. 
xxiv. 26, and “ thus to suffer,” ditto ver. 
46. 16.] The full meaning of this 
declaration is to be sought in the words 
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c ch. xiv. 15. 
Rev. xix. 9, 


ST. LUKE. 
j thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. | 


XXIE, | 


17 And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, Take | 


this, and divide it among yourselves: 


18for I say unto: 


you, [ will not ¥ drink of the fruit of the vine, until the | 


kingdom of God shall come. 


19 And he took bread, and | 


wt 


gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, ~ 


ad 1 Cor, xi. 24. 


remembrance of me. 


This is my body which is given for you: ‘this do lin] 
20 Likewise also the cup after | 


e1Cor.x.18, Supper, saying, *This cup 7s the new testament in my |)’ 
trs.ai9. blood, which is shed for you. 2! But, behold, the naad of | 7 
him that betrayeth me is with me on the table. 22 U And 


g Acts ii. 23: 
iv, 28. 


truly the Son of man goeth 
woe unto that man by whom he is betrayed ! 


Zas it was deena: but 7 
23 And they 


began to enquire among themselves, which of them it was}! 


j read, it. 


1 the Vatican MS. has, as a remembrance. 


this passover. It was that particular 
Passover, not merely the Passover gene- 
rally,—though of course that also,—that 
was to receive its fulfilment in the king- 
dom of God. And to this fulfilment our 
Lord alludes agam in ver. 30. It is to this 
marriage supper of the Lamb, that the para- 
ble Matt. xxii. 1—14 in its ultimate appli- 
cation refers: nor can we help thinking 
on the faithless Apostle at this very supper, 
in verses 11—13 there :—see notes on that 
place. 17.] Some suppose that it is 
here implied that our Lord did not drink 
of the cup Himself. But surely this can- 
not be so. The two members of the speech 
are strictly parallel: and if He desired to 
eat the Passover with them, He would 
also drink of the cup, which formed a usual 
part of the ceremonial. This seems to me 
to be implied in “ He took the cup,” where 
the original has a different word from that 
used by all afterwards, when He did not 
partake of the bread and wine. This 
most important addition in our narrative, 
amounts, I believe, to a solemn declaration 
of the fulfilment of the Passover rite, in 
both its usual divisions,—the eating the 
flesh of the lamb, and drinking the cup of 
thanksgiving. Henceforward, He who 
fulfilled the Law for man will no more 
eat and drink of it. I remark this, in 
order further to observe that this division 
of the cup is not only not identical with, 
but has xo reference to, the subsequent 
one in ver. 20. That was the institution 
of a new rite ;—this the abrogation of an 
old one, now fulfilled, or about to be so, in 
the person of the true Lamb of God. 

This is generally supposed to have been the 


X yead, [henceforth] drink. 
ll read, Because. 


Jirst cup in the Passover-meal, with which 
the whole was introduced. On the 
possible connexion of this speech of our 
Lord with the celebration of the Passover 


at this particular time, see note on Matt. | 


xxvi. 17 (p. 183, col. 2). After these | 
verses, in order of time, follows the washing | 


a 


! 


ih 


0 
D 
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| 
J 
1: 


| 


of the disciple’s feet in John xii. 1—20, i ‘ 


referred to in our ver. 27. 


SUPPER. 
22—24. 1 Cor. xi. 23—25. See notes on) 
Matthew. 


19, 20.] INSTITUTION OF THE Lorp’s fh 
Matt. xxvi. 26—29. Mark ae | il 


20.] Here follows, in Matthew | 1 § 


ver. 29, Mark ver. 25, a second declaration, Fi: 
respecting not drinking any more of this | i: 


fruit of the vine. ( 


21—23.] ANNOUNCEMENT OF A BE-, 
TRAYER. 
25. I would not venture absolutely to, 
maintain that this announcement is iden-)\' 


See notes on Matt. xxvi. 20—))) 


a 
tt 


tical with that one; but I own the argu-)-, 


ments of Stier and others to prove them, 
distinct, fail to convince me, The expres-; 
sion But, behold, bears marks of verbal accu-; , 
racy, and inclines us to believe that this || 


ae 
fhe 


announcement was made after the insti- + 


tution of the enp, as here related. ‘ Not- 


7 


withstanding this My declaration of love, ; 


in giving My Body and Blood for you, there | 


is one here present who shall betray Me.’ | . 


on the table] viz. in dipping into, 
the dish with the Lord. 


somewhat similar expression to this occurs | 


22. goeth] A, .” 


ch. xiii. 38, “ Imust walk (the Greek word ; . 


is the same) to day and to morrow ;” but) 
that is used of our Lord’s ministerial pro-, 


gress; this of His progress through suffer- ; © 


ing to glory. 


W7—3!1. 


that ™ should do this thing. 
among them, which of 
Bercatest,. = 'a\nd he 


them 


Gentiles exereise lordship over them; 


exercise authority upon them 


LUKE. 


should be 
sud unto them, 


are 


2th And there was also a strife» Mark ix, 34. 


he ix. 40, 
accounted the 


The kings of the Ways’ 
they that 


benefactors. 


and 


called 


26 * But ve shall not be so; but he that is greatest among: * Matt 25,25. 


you, let him be as the younger; and he that 1s chef, as he 
whether is 


that doth ®serve. 27 ™ For 


lich, ix. 45. 


OTe’ iter, he that m ch, xii. 37. 


-sitteth at meat, or he that ®serveth? is not he flat sitteth 


eat meat? but IT am " %among you as he that ® serveth. 
have continued with 
29 And PT appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
‘ather hath appointed unto me; °9 that 4 ye may eat 


23 Ye are 
temptations. 


they whieh 





uf ° 
judging the twelve 
said,] Simon, Simon, behold, 


M Jiterally, Was about to do. 
° Jiterally, in the midst of you. 


24—30.] DIspUTE FOR PRE-EMINENCE. 
Our Lorp’s REPLY. Without attempting 
‘to decide the question whether this inci- 
dent is strietly narrated in order of time, 
or identieal with one of those strifes on 
‘this point related Matt. xviii. 1, xx. 20, I 
Pwill offer one or two remarks on it as it 
‘Where stands. (1) Its having happened at 
‘this time is not altogether unaccountable. 
They had been just enquiring among them- 
selves (ver. 23), who among them should 
lo this thing. May it not reasonably be 
‘supposed, that some of them (Judas at 
Veast) would be anxiously employed in 
Peelf-justification, and that this would lead, 
yeu some part of the table toa dispute of 
‘Pehe kind here introduced? The natural 
iffect of the Lord’s rebuke would be to 
‘sive rise to a different spirit among them, 
Pend the question, “ Lord, is if T?” may 
‘ave been the offspring of this better 
‘aind ;s—but see note on Matthew vy. 20— 
‘3. (2) It is surprising to find the very 
eclaration of our Lord on the former strife 
‘elated in this Gospel (eh. ix. 46—18), re- 
eated as having been nade aé this Paschal 
veal,—by John, xiii. 20. May not this lead 
s to suppose that there has been a trans- 
‘osition of some of the cireumstances re- 
farding these various contentions among 
le Apostles, and that these words oecur- 
ng in John may possibly point to a 
rife of this kind? (3) The “I am in 
te midst of you as he that ministereth” 


sand drink at my table in my kingdom, 
tribes of Israel. 
‘Satan hath 4 desired to have , Rev; ii. n. 


P omitted by some of the most ancient authorities, 


u Matt. xx. 28. 
John xiii. 13, 

é ‘ Phil. ii. 
me in TTA eins 
© o Heb.iv. 15. 

p Matt. xxiv. 
47. ch. xii. 32 


q Matt. viii. 11. 
ch, xiv. 15. 
Rey. xix. 0 

r Ps. xlix. Vt. 
Matt. xix, 2S, 
1 Cor. vi. 


Tand sit on thrones 
31 [P And the Lorc 


5. 


D Jiterally, minister, ed ministercth. 


q render, prevailed F 


is too clear an allusion to the washing of 
their feet by the Lord, to have eseaped 
even those Commentators who are slow to 
discern such hints. The appeal, if if had 
taken place, is natural and intelligible ; 
but not otherwise. (4) The diction is re- 
peatedly allusive to their ¢ex employment : 
“sitting at meat”—‘ eat and drink ”’— 
“in my Kingdom”—all these have refer- 
ence to things present, or words spoken, 
during that meal.—I therefore infer that 
the strife did happen at this time, in the 
order related here. 25.] See on Matt. 
xx. 25. The expression here they that 
exercise authority upon (over) them are 
called benefactors, also scems to be con- 
nected with what had just taken plaee. 
‘Among them, the benefactors are those 
who exercise authority—but among you, I, 
your benefactor (see vv. 19, 20), do not so, 
but am in the midst of you as your ser- 
vant.’ Ptolemy Euergetes (the benefactor) 
at once occurs to us;—numerous other 
examples are given by Wetstein, 
27.] Compare John xin. 13—17. 28. | 
These words could hardly have been spoken 
except on this oceasion, when “ the matter 
conceruing me hath an end,” ver. 37, 
29, 30.| See above, and note on Matt. xix. 
28, seealso Rev. 11.27. 80. ] at my table: 
see above, ver. 21, and note on ver. 16. 
31—34.] Appeal Tro PETER: HIS CON- 
FIDENCE, AND OUR LORD’s REPLY. (See 
Matt. xxvi. 30—35: Mark xiv. 26—31: 


430 


t Amos ix. 9. 
u aes xvii. 9, 


John xxi, 15, 


ST. LUKE. 


Tryou, that he may ‘sift you as wheat: 
vbsilias, prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: 


XXII. 


32 but "I have | 
Yand when thou’ 
33 And he said. 


unto him, Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both into! 


84 And he said, I tell thee, Peter, : 


the cock shall not crow this day, before that thou shalt 


16, 17. Sart converted, strengthen thy brethren. 
prison, and to death. 
wMatt.x.9. thrice deny that thou knowest me. 
a ix. 3: x. 


T see note: 


35 © And he said untol 


them, When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and|_ 
render perhaps, for perspicutty, YOU fall] : i 


8 render, hast turned again. 


John xiii. 36—38.) The speech appears 
to proceed continuously. There are marks, 
in these words of our Lord, of close con- 
nexion with what has gone before. His 
way, which the Father appointed to Hin, 
isto His Kingdom—but it is through temp- 
tations. To these, who have been with 
Hiim in these trials, He appoints a king- 
dom,—but His way to it must be their 
way: and here is the ¢emptation,—the sift- 
ing as whieat. The sudden address to 
Simon may perhaps have been occasioned 
by some remark of his,—or, which I think 
more probable, may have been made in 
consequence of some part taken by him in 
the preceding strife for precedence. Such 
sudden and earnest addresses spring forth 
from deep love and concern awakened for 
another. 31.] not only ‘hath de- 
sired to have you,’ A. V., but hath ob- 
tained you; — ‘his desire is granted.’ 
you, all of you: not Simon alone, as 
sometimes understood, even by preachers, 
from the A. V. only. This must include 
Judas, though it does not follow that he 
was present; the sifting separated the 
chaff from the wheat, which chaff he was, 
see Amos ix. 9. 32. but I have prayed 
for thee] As Peter was the foremost (the 
rest are here addressed through him), so 
he was in the greatest danger. It must 
not be supposed that our Lord’s prayer was 
not heard, because Peter’s faith did fail, 
in his denial; this word fail here implies 
a total extinction, which Peter’s faith did 
not suffer. Though the you all in- 
cluded Judas, he is not included in the 
prayer ; see Jolin xvii. 6—12. We may no- 
tice here, that our Lord speaks of the total 
failure of even an Apostile’s faith, as pos- 
sible. when thou hast turned again | 
There can, I think, be little doubt that 
this word is here used in the general N. T. 
sense, of returning as a penitent after sin, 
turning to God,—and not in the almost 
expletive meaning which it has in such 
passages as Joel ii. 14; Acts vii. 42, 
strengthen (or confirm)| The use of this 


word, and the cognate substantive, thrice | 
St. Peter in his two epistles, 1 Pet. v. 103), 
2 Pet. i. 12; iii. 17, and in the first pas-/J- 
sage in a connexion with the mention of 
Satan’s temptations, is remarkable. 

83, 84.] Whether these words are in close 
connexion with the preceding, may I think; 
be doubted. They may represent the same 
reply of our Lord as we have recorded 
in John xiii. 38. One thing seems 
clear, without any attempt at minutely!) 
harmonizing: that two announcements, he 
were made by our Lord to Peter of his!]! 
future denial, occasioned by two very 
different professions of his. One,—during 
the last meal, i.e. before going out, and} 
occasioned by Peter’s Na (to tah if 














the shee on the way to the cae fill: 
Olives, atter the declaration that all should)ji:; 
be offended, and occasioned by Peter’s }ix: 
profession that though all should bee, 
offended, yet would not he. Nothing ifs 
more natural or common than the repe:) 
tition, by the warm-hearted and ardent, of | a 
pr ofessions like these, in spite of warning: jis: 
—and when De Wette calls such an inter ji 
pretation ‘a mere shift in difficulty,’ al Veh 
that we can say is, to disclaim any wish tc tn 
clear up difficulties, except by going inte | ke 
their depths, and examining them honestly yy 
and diligently. Ifthe above view be cor: Me 
rect, I conceive that the account in Johf });, 
of this profession and our Lord’s answer! y:, 
being in strict coherence, and arising ouf \:; 
of the subject of conversation, must bei), 
taken as the exact one: and St. Luke must »: 
be supposed to have inserted them heré » 
without being aware of the intermediate 
remarks which led to them. This if 
the only place in the Gospels where oui y 
Lord addresses Peter by the name Peter 
And it is remarkable, as occurring in the y 
very place where He forewarns him of his 
approaching denial of Himself. 

35—38.] FOREWARNING OF PERILS AT 
HAND. Peculiar to Luke. The mean: 


shoes, lacked ye any thing? 


ST. LUKE 
And they 


451 


suid, Nothing. 


36 Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, 
let him take it, and likewise t/7s serip: and ¥ he that hath 
no sword, let him selt his garment, and buy one, 37 or Tsay 
, unto you, that this that is written must [8% ye/] be accom- 


_ plished in me, 
p gressors : 


| he said unto them, It is enough. 


t render, a. 


buy a sword. 
UD omit, 












, ing of our Lord in this much-eontroverted 
passage appears to be, fo forewarn the 
j\, dpostles of the outward dangers which 
% will await them henceforward in their 
> mission :—unlike the time when He sent 
; them forth without earthly appliances, up- 
» held by His special Providence, they must 
P now make use of eommon resourees for 
‘sustenance, yea, and even of the sword 
Wi itself for defence. This they misunder- 
-stand, and point to the two swords which 
they have,—for which they are rebuked 
, (see below). 35.] See eb. ix. 3; x. 
4; also Matt. x. 9. 36.| take was 
the very word used in the prohibition be- 
fore. There is a question how this 
- sentence, which is elliptical in the original, 
should be tilled up. Very many autho- 
rities make @ sword understood after 
» hath not” (asin A. V.);—but the simpler 
construction and better sense is to place 
‘hath not in contrast with hath, He that 
thath a purse, &c., and he that hath 
enone, let him, &c. Thus the sense will 
sbe complete,—for he who has a purse, can 
a buy a sword, without selling his garment. 
f'The ‘sword of the Spirit’ (Olshansen and 
Prothers) is wholly out of the question in 
; vinterpreting this command. The saying is 
‘both a description to them of their altered 
situation with reference to the world with- 
#-out, and a declaration that self-defence 
: sand self. -provision would heneeforward be 
necessary. It forms a decisive testimony, 
from the mouth of the Lord Himself, 
‘ ‘against the views of the Quakers and some 
t other sects on these points. But it does 

‘not warrant aggression by Christians, nor, 
as some R. Catholies, spreading the Gospel 
by the sword. 37.] The connexion is 
shis: ‘your situation among men will be 
one of neglect and even of danger ;— for I 


Ce ee ee 


—— 


_ 88 And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. 


* And he was reckoned amone the trans- x fsa.tiii.12, 


Mark xv. 23. 


for the Y¥ things concerning me hare an end. 


And 


U render (see note), he that hath none, let him sell his garment, and 


V most ancient authorities read, the matter concerning me hath. 


myself (see Matt. x. 21, 25) am about to 
be reckoned among transgressors.’ 

By the very form ‘of the “expression it is 
evident, that the sword alluded to could 
have no reference to that night's danger, 
or the defending Him from it. the 
matter concerning me hath anend] The 
propheey eited closes the seetion of Isaiah, 
which eminently predicts the Lord’s suffer- 
ings (ch. lil, 18—Hii, 12). hath an 
end does not merely mean ‘must be ful- 
Jjilled,’ which would be an assertion with- 
out any special reference here—but are 
coming to the completion of their accom- 
plishment. So “ié is finished,’ John xix. 
30. 38. |] Two of them were armed,— 
either froin exeess of zeal to defend Hin, 
excited by His announcement of His suf- 
ferings during this feast,—or, perhaps be- 
canse they had bronght their weapons 
from Galilee as protection by the way. 
The road from Jericho to Jerusalem (see 
ch. x. 30) was inueh infested with robbers ; 
—and it was the custom for the priests, and 
even for the quiet and ascctic Essenes, to 
carry weapons when travelling. Chrysos- 
tom gives a curious explanation of the two 
swords,—that it was probable they had 
knives to cut up the Pasehal lamb. This 
certainly agrees with the number of the 
disciples sent to get ready the Passover : 
but it has nothing else to recommend it. 
They exhibit their swords, misunderstand- 
ing His words, and supposing them to 
apply to that night. Our Lord breaks otf 
the matter with It is enough,—not ‘ they 
are sufficient ;’—but, It is well,—we are 
sufficiently provided—‘it was not to this 
that My words referred.’ The rebuke is 
parallel with, though milder than, the one 
in Mark viii. 17,—as the misunderstanding 
was somewhat similar. 


4.32 ST. LUKE. XXIT, 
y ch. xxi. 87. 39 And he came out, and Ywent, as he was wont, to the. 


mount of Olives; and his disciples also followed him. 
40 2 And when he was at the place, he said unto them, Pray || 
that ye enter not into temptation. #! And he was withdrawn | /' 


z Matt. vi. 13. 
ver. 46, 


from them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled down and |} 


prayed, # saying, 

a John v.80; 
vi. 38. 

b Matt. iv. 11. 


ce John xii. 27, 


rose up from prayer, and was come to his disciples, he | 


Teb. v. 7. 
more earnestly : 
of blood fallmg down to the ground.] 
found them sleeping for sorrow, 
d ver. 40. 


tion. 


W render, Willnmg to remove. 


x verses 48, 44 are omitted in some of our oldest MSS., but contained in others, and I a 
See the testimonies of the Fathers in my Gr. Test. 


in the most ancient versions. 


39—46.] CHRIST’S AGONY AT THE 
Mowunt oF Outves. Matt. xxvi. 36—46. 
Mark xiv. 32—42. John xviii. 1. For all 
comment on the general narrative, see 
notes on Matthew. Our account is com- 
pendious, combines the three prayers of 
our Lord into one, and makes no mention 
of the Three Apostles being taken apart 
from the rest. On the other hand it in- 
serts the very important additional details 
of vv. 48, 44, besides the particularity of 
ver. 41, “about a stone’s cast.” 

42. | The sentence is broken offat me... 
If Thou be willing ;—let it be so. The A.V. 
is not a correct reading in grammar. 

43.] With the early and weighty evidence 
cited in my Gr. Test. in favour of verses 
43, 44, it is impossible that they should 
have been an apocryphal insertion. The 
passage was perhaps expunged by the 
orthodox, who imagined they found in it 
an inconsistency w ith the divine nature of 
our Lord. We have reason to be thank- 
ful, that orthodoxy has been better under- 
stood since. The strengthening by means 
of the angel is ph ysical—and the appear- 
ance likewise. It is strange how Olshansen 
can have so far deceived himself as to 
imagine that appeared unto him can 
imply a merely inward and spiritual acces- 
sion of strength from above. It is strange 
likewise that the analogy of the ministra- 
tion of angels in the Lord’s former tempta- 
tion should not have occurred to those 
modern Commentators who have objected 


cup from me: nevertheless * not my will, but thine, be done. | 
43 [x And there appeared °an angel unto him from heaven, | 
strenethening him. 
and his sweat was as it were great drops! | 
45 And when he | 
i 


Why sleep ye? rise and ‘pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 


Father, if thou be ¥ willing, remove this |! 


44.¢ And being in an agony he prayed | : 





46and said unto them, 





to this cireumstance as improbable. ia 
This strengthening probably took place be- | Hu 
tween the first and the second prayer ;— ti 
and the effect of it is, that He prayed more I f 
earnestly, ver. 44, and arrived at the en- (11 
tire resignation expressed im the second and jl: 
third prayer of St. Matthew’s narrative. Wn 
44.| The intention of the Evan- f° 
gelist seems clearly to be, to convey the | 
idea that the sweat was (not fell like, but {hy 
was) like drops of blood ;—i. e. coloured |\ii) 
with blood,—for so I understand the as it. Init 
were, as just distinguishing the drops hk 
highly coloured with blood, from pure ey 
blood. Aristotle, speaking of certain mor- | i) 
bid states of the blood, says, “when the / nj; 
blood is watery, grievous disease ensues: i! 
for it becomes serous and milky, to such j%,. 
an extent that some have been known to ' ny 
perspire a bloody sweat.” To suppose that | 4). 
it only fell like drops of blood (why not) x; 
drops of any thing else? and drops of tui 
blood from what, and where ?) is to nullify bo: 
the foree of the sentence. We must |i; 
not forget, in asking on what testimony | iin 
this rests, that the marks of such drops | x: 
would be visible after the termination of 
the agony. An interesting example of ai» 
sweat of blood under circumstances of: 
strong terror, accompanied by loss of | » 
speech, is cited in the Medical Gazette for! >, 
December, 1818. It occurred in the case! 
of certain Norwegian sailors in a tre-! 
mendous storm. 45.] for sorrow—' },,. 
the effect of anxiety and watching. The/ |. 





| 39—55. 


ST. LUKE. 


133 


47 And while he yet spake, behold a multitude, and he 
that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went before them, 


» and drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. 


43 But Jesus said 


» unto him, Judas, betravest thou the Son of man with a 


kiss ? 


with the sword ? 


his ear and healed him. 


swords and staves ? 


into the high priest’s house. 














words may possibly express an inference 
‘of the Evangelist: but I would rather 
- understand them as exactly describing the 
cause of their sleeping. 
47—53.] BeTRAYAL AND APPREHEN- 
+ SION OF JEsUs. Matt. xxvi. 47—56. 
‘Mark xiv. 483—52. John xviii. 2—11. 
|Our narrative is here distinguished even 
~more than before by minute and striking 
»details (see on the whole the notes to 
Matthew). The first of these is the 
saddress to Judas, ver. 48, calling the 
traitor by name, and setting before him 
‘the whole magnitude of his crime in the 
‘very words in whieh the treason had 
lately (Matthew, ver. 456: Mark, ver. 41) 
‘and so often (Matt. xxvi. 23 xx. 183 xvii. 
-22) been announced. Another is in 
iver. 49, where the disciples, seeing what 
swould follow, ask, Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword ? which question refers to, 
‘and is the filling up of their misunder- 
standing of our Lord in ver. 38. 

Again ver. 51 is peculiar to Luke. 

51.) Suffer ye thus far I understand as 
addressed, not to the disciples, but to the 
multitude, or rather to those who were 
Aolding Him;—Jtis lands were held,— 
ind He says, Suffer, permit me, thus far: 
‘.e. to touch the ear of the wounded per- 
son. If this interpretation be correct, it 
furnishes an additional token of the truth- 
‘ulness of our narrative; for the previous 
aying hold of Jesus has not been men- 
| cioned here, but in Matthew (ver. 50) and 
) Mark (ver. 46). 53.| There is an 

Vou. I. : 


52 Then Jesus said unto the chief 

-pniests, and captains of the temple, and the elders, which 
were come to him, Be ye come out, as against a thief, with 

: 53 When I was daily with you in the 

temple, ye stretched forth no hands against me: * but this ¢ Jonni. 27: 

is your hour, and the power of darkness. 

54 Then took they him, and led him, and brought him 

And Peter followed afar off. 

55 And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the 


When they which were about him saw what 
would follow, they said unto him, Lord, shall we smite 
59 And one of them smote the servant 
of the high priest, and cut off his right ear. 
answered and said, Sultler ye thus far. 


51 And Jesus 
And he touched 


. 


important addition here to the other re- 
ports of our Lord’s speech ;—but this is 
your hour, and the power of darkness. 
It stands here instead of the declaration 
that this was done that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled (Matthew, ver. 56: 
Mark, ver. 49). The inner sense of those 
words is indeed implicd here—but we can- 
not venture to say that our report is of 
the same saying. Our Lord here 
distinguishes between the power exercised 
over Him by mez, and that by the Evil 
One:—but so as to make the power 
which rules over them to be that of dark- 
ness—While His own assertion of this 
shews that all was by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God. In 
the word darkness there is also an allusion 
to the time—midnight. Compare with 
this declaration of the power of darkness 
over Him, the declaration, in ch. iv. 13, 
that the devil left Him “for @ season.” 

$4.] Matt. xxvi. 57. Mark xiv. 53. 
John xviii, 13. Our narrative leaves it 
undecided who this high priest was, inas- 
much as, ch. iii. 2, eaas and Caiaphas 
are mentioned as high priests. From St. 
John we find that it was Anzas; who 
having questioned Jesus, sent Him bound 
to Caiaphas, before whom His trial took 
place. St. Luke omits this trial alto- 
gether—or perhaps gives the substance of 
it in the aecount (vv. 66—71) of the 
morning assembly of the Sanhedrim. Sce 
notes on Matthew. 

55—62.] PETER’S THREE DENIALS OF 

Er 


ST. LUKE. 


A344. XXII. 56—71, 


hall, and were set down together, Peter sat down among | 
them. 56 But a certain maid beheld him as he sat by © 
y the fire, and earnestly looked upon him, and said, This |» 
man was also with him. 47 And he denied [? him], saying, |)" 
Woman, I know him not. 58 And after a little while }! 
another saw him, and said, Thou art also of them. And |)! 
Peter said, Man, Iam not. 59 And about the space of one | 
hour after another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth | 
this 4 fellow also was with him: for he is a Galilean. | 
60 And Peter said, Man, I know not what thou sayest. 
And immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew. 
61 And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And_| 
Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had said 
unto him, Before the cock 4 crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
62 And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. 

63 And the men that held > Jesus mocked him, and 
smote him. 6 And when they had blindfolded him, they 
[¢ struck him on the face, and] asked him, saying, Prophesy, 
who is it that smote thee? 6 And many other things 
blasphemously spake they against him. 

66 And assoonas it was day, 4‘ the elders of the people and): 












f Acts iv. 26. 
see Acts xxii. 
5. 

So also Mark xiv. 54: but see note here. 

Z omitted by some ancient authorities. & better, MAN: not expressed), 
in the original, 24 read, crow this day. b read, him. 

© omitted by many ancient authorities. d pender, the assembly of the 
elders of the people, chief priests and scribes: see note. 


Y literally, the light. 


+ 


I: 

63—65.] He 1s mockep. St. Luke|)® 
does not, as some Commentators say, place |)’ 
this mocking before the trial in Caiaphas’s te 
house, but in the same place as Matthew, I ‘i 
vv. 67, 68, ‘and Mark ver. 65, viz. after | 
what happened there. The trial he omits \© 
altogether, having found no report of it. |. 
How those who take this view of St. Luke’s 
arrangement can yet suppose him to have) ’’ 
had Matthew and Mark before him while 





Jesus. Matt. xxvi. 69—75. Mark xiv. 

66—72. John xviii, 17, 18, 25—27. See 
throughout, table and notes in Matthew. 

56.] The word light here seems to be 

used as accounting for the words beholding 

him: not so in Mark xiv. 54, where it is 

merely “he warmed himself at the light.” 

58. another (masculine)] In Mat- 

thew it is feminine,—in Mark, the maid. 

61.] See extract from Robinson’s 


notes on Matthew, ver. 69. If, as there 
supposed, the trial was going on zz an open 
chamber looking on the court, the look 
might well have been given from a con- 
siderable distance. We need not enquire, 
how our Lord could hear what was going 
on round the fire in the court, as some 
Commentators have done. But even were 
such an enquiry necessary, I see no diffi- 
culty iu answering it. The anathemas of 
Peter, spoken to those who stood by with 
vehemence, and the crowing of the ecck,— 
were not these audible? But our Lord 
needed not these to attract His attention. 


writing, I_ am wholly at a loss to conceive.) : 


66—71.] HEARING BEFORE THE COUN-) 
cIL. (Probably) Matt. xxvii. 1. 
xiv. 1. 


Mark) ©: 
It seems probable that St. Luke)! 


tn 
a 
i 
te 


tr 


here gives us an account of a second and)’ 
formal judgment held in the morning. The * 
similarity of the things said at the two’ 


hearings may be accounted for by remem- 


bering that they were both more or less’ 


formal processes in legal courts, one the; 


precognition, the other the decision, at ° 
which the things said before would be 
66. as - 

s00n as it was Gay! Some trace of a meet- ‘' 


likely to be nearly repeated. 


XXIII. 1, 


of. LUKAS. 
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, the chief priests and the seribes came together, and Jed him 


into their ecouneil, saying, 
And he said unto them, 


67 6 Arf thou the Christ ? tellus. 
If I tell you, ye will not beheve: 


6S and if 1 [ee e/so] ask you, ye will not answer me [f, nor let 


me go]. 


Art thou then the Son of God ? 
¥e say that Tam. 


mouth. 
BAG 

led him unto Pilate. 

saying, We found this 2 fellow 


f omitted by some ancient authorities. 


h not expressed in the original. 


_ ing of the Sanhedrim after daylight I be- 
' lieve our Evangelist to have found, see 
Matt. xxvii. l—and to have therefore re- 
lated as then happening, the following 
account of what really took place at the 
former meeting. 67.| First, before 
this enquiry, took place the ‘‘ witness” re- 
® ferred to in ver. 71; and the person who 
said this was the high priest, and with an 
» adjuration, Matthew, ver. 63. The render- 
ing in the margin is the most natural and 
— correct: If thou art (not if thou de) the 
Pe! Christ, tell us. The others, ‘Zell us 
‘E. whether thou be the Christ yp and, “Art 
a thou the Christ ? tell us,’ are foreed and 
unusual renderings of the original. 
1 { 68.] I believe these words to have been 
j said as a forma] protest on the part of our 
J \ Lord against the spirit and tendency of 
the question asked Him, before He gives 
J an answer to it: and as such, they form 
san original and most valuable feature in 
ithe report.—‘ If is with no view tu examine 
and believe, that you ask this question: 
; nor, were I to attempt to educe from your 
)o1wn mouths my innocence, would you 
‘answer Me Cor release Me}. I am well 
laware of the intention of this question : 
;BuT (Matthew, ver. 61) the time is come 
;for the confession to be made :—Hence- 
‘forth Xe. 69.] On henceforth, sce 
Y notes on Matthew. The words “sit on 
ithe right hand of power” are common to 
‘all Three: only St. Luke adds ‘‘ of God.” 









8 read and render, But from this time: oz, 
Better, 
i read, with almost all the most ancient authorities, OY. 


69 6 8 Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the ¢ teb.is: 
night hand of the power of God. 


viii. 1. 


Then said they all, 


And he said unto them, 
“lL And they said, What need we any 
firtlier witness ? for we ourselves have heard of his own 


1 And the whole multitude of them arose, and 
* And they began to accuse him, 
4perverting i//e nation, 
and ? forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he 


® render, If thou art the Christ, tell us. 


a Acts xvii. 7. 

b see Matt. 
Xvii. 27: 
xxii. 21. 


€€ omit, 


But henceforth. 
man. 


70.] We find here, and it 1s worth 
observing, the Son of God used as synony- 
mous with the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of the power of God, i.e. with 
the glorified Messiah. On Ye say that 
ITam.....see note on Matthew, ver. 6-4. 

71.) Ilow would it have been pos- 
sible that these words should have been 
said, if no “witness” had been brought 
forward at this examination, and if the 
rery same question had been asked at the 
termination of the former one ? 

Cuar. XXII. 1—8.] Ie Is accvsep 
BEFORE Pinate. Matt. xxvi. 2, 11—14 
Mark xv. 1—5. Jolm xviii. 28—38. Our 
aecount, not entering at length into the 
words said, gives a particular ‘and original 
narrative of the things transacted at this 
interview, 2.) This charge was in- 
tended to represent the result of their 
previous judgment, we found ;—whicreas, 
in fact, no such matter had been before 
them: but they falsely allege it before 
Pilate, knowing that it was the point on 
which his judgment was likely to be most 
severe. The words themselves which they 
use are not so false, as the spirit, and im- 
pression which they convey. The forbid- 
ding to give tribute to deat aR how- 
ever, false entirely (see ch. xx. 22 {f.); and 
is just one of those instances where those 
who are determined to effect their pur- 
pose by falsehood, do so, in spite of the 
faet having been precisely the contrary to 
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c1tim.viis. himself is Christ a King. 


ST. LUKE. 


XAIIT. | 
3¢And Pilate asked him, | 


saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And he answered | ;; 


him and said, Thou sayest it. 
chief priests and to the J people, 41 find no fault in this |» 
5 And they were the more fierce, saying, He |) 
stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all ¥ Jewry, | 
from Galilee to this place. 
heard [lof Galilee], he asked whether the man were a _ 

7 And as soon as he knew that he belonged |) 
unto © Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to Herod, who jy 
himself also was at Jerusalem at that time. 


di Pet, ii. 22. 
man. 
beginning 
Galilean. 

e ch. iii. 1, 

f ch. ix. 0. 

g Matt. xiv. 1. 


[™ many things] of him; and he hoped to have seen some | 
9 Then he questioned with him in | 


miracle done by him. 


many words; but he answered him nothing. 


J render, multitudes. 


1 omitted by some ancient authorities. 
M omitted by many most ancient authorities. 


that which they assert. 3.] This 
question is related in all four Gospels. 
But in John the answer is widely different 
from the distinct affirmation in the other 
three, amounting perhaps to it in sub- 
stance—at all events affirming that He 
was ‘a King’—which was the form of their 
charge. I believe therefore that the Three 
give merely the general import of the Lord’s 
answer, which St. John relates in full. It 
is hardly possible, if Jesus had affirmed the 
fact so strongly and barely as the Three 
relate it, that Pilate should have made the 
avowal in ver. 4—which St. John com- 
pletely explains. 4.| The preceding 
question had been asked wzthin the pre- 
torium—a fact which our Narrator does not 
adduce,—representing the whole as a con- 
tinuous conversation in presence of the 
Jews; see John, ver. 38. We may remark 
(and on this see Matthew, ver. 18: Mark, 
ver. 10) that Pilate must have known well 
that a man who had really done that, 
whereof Jesus was accused, would be zo 
such object of hatred to the Sanhedrim. 
This knowledge was doubtless accompanied 
(as the above-cited verses imply) with a 
previous acquaintance with some of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus, from which 
Pilate had probably formed his own opi- 
nion that He was no such King as His 
foes would represent Him. This is now 
confirmed by His own words (as related by 
St. John); and Pilate wishes to dismiss 


; 
Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad: for ‘he was | 
desirous to see him of a long season, because ® he had heard | 


4Then said Pilate to the |); 


6 When Pilate | 


8 And when | 


th 





d 


10 And the |, 
E in the original, Judea. 


Him, finding no fault in Him. 5.] | 
Possibly they thought of the matter men- | 
tioned ch. xiii. 1, in introducing Galilee ||” 
into their charge. The opening words may | 
mean, they strengthened, redoubled, the | 
charge—or perhaps, they became urgent, | 
they were the more fierce, as in text. | 
6—12.| He 1s seNT To HEROD, AND i. 
BY HIM RETURNED TO PinaTE. Pecue } ! 
liar to Luke; see remarks on ver. 12. | 
Pilate, conscious that he must either do 
the duty of an upright judge and offend | 
the Jews, or sacrifice his duty to his popu- |" 
larity, first attempts to get rid of the | 
matter altogether by sending his prisoner 
to Herod, on occasion of this word Galilee. | 
This was Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee |": 
and Perza (see ch. iii. 1 and note on Matt. 
xiv. 1), who had come up to keep the feast. 
7. he sent] or remitted him, to’ 
Herod. Grotius observes that this was the"! 
regular practice among the Romans, to re-.. 
mit a criminal to the ruler or judge of the " 
district in which his crime was alleged to 
have been committed. 8, 9.] The 
reason of our Lord’s silence is sufficiently 
shewn, in the account of Herod’s feelings - 
at seeing Him. He would not use His dis- 
courses or His miracles for liberating Him- 
self from death, any more than He did for | 
ostentation, or to gratify the curiosity of 
men. 10.] The accusations, of worldly 
kingship and of blasphemy, would probably 
be here unzted, as Herod was a Jew, and 


3 
| ie: 


F 





| in sending Him back again. 


| the purpose, 


. Evangelists. 


3—158. 
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chief priests and seribes stood and vehemently accused 


him. 


Wh And Herod with his men 


of war set him. at » fsa. tiiis. 


nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous 


robe, and sent him again to Pilate. 


And the same day 


1 Pilate and Herod were made frends together: for before i Acts iv. 27. 


they were at enmity between themselves. 


1B And Pilate, when he had 


‘alled together the chief 


priests and the rulers and the people, !* said unto them, 
k Ye have brought this man unto me, as one that  per- kvv.1,2 


verteth the people: and, behold, ! 


J, having examined him 1ver. 4. 


before you, have found no fault in this man touching those 
things whereof ye accuse him: !*no, nor yet Herod: for 
uJ sent you to him; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is 


done 22 yylo him. 
release him. 
unto them at the feast.] 


16 [ will therefore chastise him, and 
17 fo For of necessity he must release one 
18 And ™they cried out all at m acts iii... 


D several of our early MSS. have, He sent him to us. 


On yender, by him. 
contained in some most ancient versions. 


able to appreciate the latter. 11.] his 
men of war are the body-guard in attend- 
ance upor Herod. a gorgeous robe | 
Variously interpreted :—either purple, as 
befitting a king,—and why should this not 
be the very “scarlet robe’? afterwards 
used by Pilate’s soldiers (Matt. xxvii. 28 ; 
“purple robe,” John xix. 2) ?—or white, 


) as the word rendered “bright” is under- 


stood by some (but see note), Acts x. 30. 

12.] The eause of the quarrel is 
uncertain: apparently something coneern- 
ing Herod’s power of jurisdietion, which 
was conceded by Pilate in this sending 
Jesus to him, and again waived by Herod 
From chap. 
xiii. 1, Pilate appears to have encroached 
on that jurisdiction. The remarks 


, of some Commentators about their waiting 


in eninity against Christ, are quite beside 
The present feeling of Pilate 
was any thing but hostile to the person of 
Christ: and Herod, by his treatment of 
Him, shews that he thought Him beneath 
his judicial notice. This remission of 
Jesus to Herod seems not to have been in 
the possession of either of the other three 
It is worthy of notice that 
they all relate the mocking by the soldiers 
of Pilate, which St. Luke omits, whereas 
he gives it as taking place before Merod. 
This is one of the very few cases where the 
nature of the history shews that both hap- 
pened. Let the student ask himself, 


© omitted by most of the ancient authorities, but 


How could St. John, if he composed his 
Gospel with that of St. Luke before him, 
have here given us a narrative in which so 
important a fact as this is not only not re- 
lated, but absolutely cannot find any place 
of insertion? Its real place is after John 
ver. 88 ;—but obviously nothing was further 
from the mind of that Evangelist, for he 
represents Pilate as speaking continuously. 
13—25.] FURTHER HEARING BEFORE 
PILaTE, WHO STRIVES TO RELEASE HIM, 
BUT ULTIMATELY YIELDS TO THE JEWS. 
Matt. xxvii, 15-26. Mark xv. 6—15. 
John xviii. 39, 40. Our account, while 
entirely distinct in form from the others, 
is in substance nearly allied to them. In 
a few points it approaches John very 
nearly, compare ver. 18 with John ver. 40, 
also ver. 17 with John ver. 39. The 
second declaration of our Lord’s innocence 
by Pilate is in St. John’s account united 
with the first, ver. 38. In the three first 
Gospels, as asserted in our yer. 14, the 
questioning takes place in the presence of 
the Jews: not so, however, in John (sce 
xviii, 28). 15.] Not as A. V., ts done 
unto him, but is done by him: meaning, 
such is the issue of Herod’s judgment: I 
assume that he has thus decided. 
16.] Here, as Bengel observes, Pilate begins 
to shew culpable weakness in yielding to 
the Jews. If there be no fault in Him, 
why should He be corrected at all ?—the 
Jews perceive their advantage, and from 
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pn Exod. xxiii. 
2. 


o Heb. xii. 2. 


Pie. urgent. 


ST. LUKE. XXII. 


once, saying, Away with this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas: !° who for a certain sedition made in the city, 
and for murder, was cast into prison. 20 Pilate therefore, 
willing to release Jesus, spake again to them. #! But they 
eried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. *? And he said 
unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath he done? 
I have found no cause of death in him: I will therefore 
chastise him, and let him go. *3 And they were P instant 
with loud voices, requirmg that he might be crucified. 
And the voices of them [PPand of the chief priests] prevailed. 
“4 And " Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they 
required. > And he released unto them him that for 
sedition and murder was cast into prison, whom they had 
desired; but he delivered Jesus to their will. 26 And as 
they led him away, they laid hold upon one Simon, a 
Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and on him they 
laid the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus. *7 And 
there followed him a great company of 4 people, and of 
women, which [¥ a/so] bewailed and lamented him. #8 But 
Jesus turning unto them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, 
°weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your 
PP omitted in some of our earliest MSS. 

YT omit, 


4 render, the people. 


this moment follow it up. 25, him 
that for sedition and murder was cast 
into prison] The description is inserted 
for the sake of contrast;—see Acts ill. 14. 
St. Luke omits the scourging and mocking 
of Jesus. Itis just possible ihat he might 
have omitted the mocking, because he had 
related a similar incident before Herod; 
but how shall we say this of the scourging, 
if he had seen any narratives which con- 
tained it? If St. Luke had had any mate- 
rials wherewith to fill up the break between 
verses 25 and 26, I have no doubt he would 
have done so. 

26—33.| HE IS LED FORTH TO CrRU- 
CIFIXION. Matt. xxvii. 31—34. Mark 
xv. 20—23. John xix. 16, 17. Our ac- 
count is an original one—containing the 
affecting narrative, vv. 27—32, peculiar 
to itself. 26. coming out of the 
country | See on Mark. efter Jesus 
is peculiar to Luke, and a note of ac- 
curacy. 27.| These were not the 
women who had followed Him from 
Galilee, but the ordinary crowd collected 
in the streets on such occasions, and 
consisting, as is usually the case (and espe- 
cially at an execution), principally of 
women. Their weeping appears to have 


been of that kind of well-meant sympathy 
which is excited by an affecting sight, 
such as that of any innocent person deli- 


vered to socruel a death. This description | 


need not of course exclude many who may 
have wept from deeper and more personal 
motives, as having heard Him teach, or 
received some benefit of healing from Him, 
or the like. 28.] turning unto them— 
after He was relieved from the burden of 
the cross. This word comes from an eye- 
witness. for me— His future course 
was not one to be bewailed—see especially 


on this saying, Heb. xii. 2,—“ who for the : 


joy set before Him endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame.” Nor again were His 
sacred sufferings a mere popular tragedy 
for street-bewailing ; the sinners should 
weep for themselves, not for Him. 

for yourselves, and for your children . 


—see Matthew ver. 25, where the people | 


called down the vengeance of His blood on 
themselves “azd upon our children.” Many 
of those who now bewailed Him perished 


in the siege of Jerusalem. Those who now © 


were young wives, would not be more than 
sixty when (4.D. 70) the city was taken. 
But to their children more especially be- 
longed the miseries of which the Lord here 





19—3-4. 


children. *9 P For, 
which they shall say, 
wombs that never 


Blessed 


suek. 
‘all on us; 


led with him to be put to death. 


ST. LUKE. 


behold, the days are 
are 
bare, and the paps which never gave 

804Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, ats. ti 19. 
and to the halls, Cover us. 
these things § 7x «@ green tree, what t shall be done 4 in the 
dry? 8 And there were also two other[¥ ,] malefactors[¥ ,] 
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in the p aft. rXxiv. 


9. ch. xxi. 
bh 


coming, 


the barren, and the 


31 Por if they do ies: vito: 

r Prov. xi. 31. 
Jer, xxv. 28, 
wZ0k, XX. 47, 
1 Pet. iv.27. 

6 Isa. liii, 12. 


33 And when they were 


come to the place, which is called ¥ Calvary, there they 
erucified him, and the malefactors, one on the nght hae 


and the other on the left. 


8 render, to the green tree. 
1 reader, to the dry. 


34 [% Then said deca, 


Vv dele the commas: 


*ather, 


t render, must. 


see note, W render, a skull, 


% omitted by the Vatican MS., and by the original corrector of the Sinaitic MS, 


speaks. 29. the days are coming | 
Between this and then, would be time 
for that effectual weeping, which might 
save both themselves and their children ; — 
see Acts it. 37, 38,—but of which few 
availed themselves. These few are re- 
markably hinted at in the change to the 
third person, which excludes them—they 
shall say, i.e. not ‘men in general,’ nor 
‘My enemies, but ‘the impenitent among 
you,—those who weep merely tears of idle 
sympathy for Me, and none of repentance 
tor themselves ;—those who are ix Jeru- 
salem and its misery, which My disciples 
will not be? On the s saying itself, 
seg the whole of Hosea ix., especially 
. 12—16. 30.] This is cited from 
tine next chapter of Hosea (x. 8). It was 
partially and primarily accomplished, when 
multitudes of the Jews towards the end of 
the siege sought to escape death by hiding 
themselves in the subterranean passages 
and sewers under the city, as related by 
Josephus: who adds that more than two 
thousand were found dead in these hiding- 
places, besides those who were detected 
there and killed... . But the words are 
too solemn, and too often used in a more 
awful connexion, for a further meaning to 
escape our notice: see Isa. ii. 10, 19, 21, 
and Rev, vi. 16, where is the striking ex- 
pression “from the wrath of the Lamb” — 
of Hin who now was the victim about to 
be offered. And the whole warning—as 
every other respeeting the destruction of 
Jerusalem—looks through the type to the 
antitype, the great day of His wrath. 
Vow, the days are coming—then “the 
great day of iis wrath is come,” Rey. vi. 
17. It is interesting to see how often 
David, who had passed so long in hiding 
among the rocks of the wilderness from 
Saul, calls the Lord kis Rock (see Ps, xvii. 


2,46; xlii. 9, &e.). They who have this 
defence, will not need to call on the roeks 
to hide them. 31.] This verse—the 
solemn close af our Lord’s teaching on 
earth—eompares His own sufferings with 
that awful judgment which shall in the 
end overtake sinners, the unrepentant 
human kind—the dry tree. These things 
—were a judgment on sin ;—He bore our 
sins ;—He,—the vine, the green tree, the 
fruit-bearing tree,—of Whom His people 
are the branches,—if He, if they in Him 
and in themselves, are so treated, so tried 
with sufferings, what shall become of 
them who are cast forth as a branch and 
ave withered 2? Read 1 Peter iv. 12—18; 
—ver. 18 is a paraphrase of our text. 
Theophylact’s comment is excellent: “If 
they do these things to Me, fruitful and 
ever-flourishing and immortal from = my 
Godhead, what will happen to you, un- 
fruitful, and void of all life-giving righte- 
ousness ?”—The exphinations which make 
the green free mean the young, and the 
dry, the old,—or the green free mean the 
women comparatively imnocent, the dry, 
the guilty, at the destruetion of Jerusalem, 
—scem to me unworthy of the place which 
the words hold, though the latter agrees 
with the symbolism ot Ezek. xx. 47, com- 
pared with xxi. 4. 32.] Since the pub- 
lication of the first edition of this work, the 
additional evidence of the Sinaitie MS. has 
made it appear that we ought to read the 
text simply, two other malefactors: not, as 
1] maintained before, ‘* two others, male- 
factors.” 

33—49.] Tur CRUCIFIXION, MOCK- 
ING, LAST WORDS, AND DEATH OF JESTS. 
Matt. xxvii. 85—50. Mark xv. 24—37. 
John xix. 18—30; with however some 
particulars inserted which appear later in 
the other gospels. 34.] Spoken ap- 
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t Matt. v. 44. 
A:ts vii. 60. 
1 Cor. iv. 12, 


13. 
u Acts iii,17. 
v Ps. xxii.17. 


ing’ 
Ps.xxit7, stood beholding. 


ST. LUKE. 


XXIII, 


‘ forgive them ; for " they know not what they %*do.] And 
they parted his raiment, and cast lots. 
And the rulers also [¥with them] de- 


35 And ‘the people 


rided him, saying, He saved others; let him save himself, 


if he be 4 Christ, the chosen of God. 


36 And the soldiers 


also mocked him, coming to him, and offering him vinegar, 
37 and saying, If thou be the king of the Jews, save 


XX or, are doing. 
Z the reading is uncertain. 


parently during the act of the crucifixion, or 
immediately that the crosses were set up. 
Now, first, in the fullest sense, from the 
wounds in His Hands and Feet, is His 
Blood shed, for the forgiveness of sins 
(Matt. xxvi. 28), and He inaugurates His 
intercessional office by a prayer for His 
murderers—“ forgive them.” This also is 
a fuifilment of Scripture, Isa. li, 12,— 
where the contents of our verses 33, 34 
are remarkably pointed out. His 
teaching ended at ver. 31. His High 
Priesthood is now begun. His first three 
sayings on the Cross are for others : see 
ver. 43: John xix. 26, 27. Father | 
He is the Son of God, and He speaks in 
the fulness of this covenant relation,— 
“ I knew that Thou always hearest Me :” 
—it is not merely a prayer—but the prayer 
of the Great Intercessor, which is always 
heard. Notice that even on the Cross, 
there is no alienation, no wrath of con- 
demnation, between the Father and the 
Son. forgive them] WVho are here 
intended ? Doubtless, first and directly, 
the four soldiers, whose work it had been 
to crucify Him. The words they know 
not what they are doing point directly at 
this: and it is surely a mistake to sup- 
pose that they wanted no forgiveness, 
hecause they were merely doing their duty. 
Stier remarks, “This is only a misleading 
fallacy, for they were sinners even as 
others, and their obedient and unsuspect- 
ing performance of their duty was not 
without a sinful pleasure in doing it, or 
at all events formed part of their entire 
standing as sinners, included in that sin 
of the world, to which the Lord here 
ascribes His Crucifixion.’ But not only 
to them, but to them as the represen- 
tatives of that sin of the world, does 
this prayer apply. The persons pointed 
at by they are all mankind,—the Jewish 
nation, as the next moving agent in His 
death,—but all of us,—inasmuch as for our 
sins He was bruised. for they know 
not what they do, primarily, as before, 
spoken of the soldiers,—then of the 


¥ omit. 


The best of our most ancient authorities have, the 
Christ of God, the chosen: see note. 


council, who delivered Him up, see John 
xi. 49, “ye know nothing,’—then of a1, 
whose sin is from lack of knowledge of the 
truth, of what sin is, and what it has 
done,—even the crucifixion of the Lord. 
But certainly from this intercession is 
excluded that one sin—strikingly brought 
out by the passage thus cited as com- 
mitted by him who said it, viz. Caiaphas, 
—and hinted at again by our Lord, John 
xix. ll—and perhaps also by the awful 
answer Matt. xxvi. 64,—‘ thou saidst it’— 
viz. in prophecy, John xi. 49; see also 
Matt. xxvi. 25,—and on the sin alluded to, 
Matt. xii. 31: 1 John v. 16. Observe 
that between the two members of this 
prayer lies the work of the Spirit leading 
to repentance—the prayer that they may 
have their eyes opened, and know what 
they have done: which is the necessary 
subjective condition of forgiveness of sins, 
see 2 Tim. Ii. 25, 26. 35.] The 
insults of the people are by no means ex- 
cluded, even if the words with them be 
omitted: nay they are implied, by the 
and....also which follows in the next 
verse. To find a discrepancy with Mat- 
thew and Mark here, is surely unfair :— 
the people’s standing looking on, does 
not describe their mind towards Jesus: 
St. Luke reports no more than he had 
before him: and the inference may be 
drawn that those whom he has related to 
have cried out an hour ago, ‘ Crucify him,’ 
—would not have stood by in silence. 

On ver. 48, see note there. the rulers 
are the chief priests and members of the 
Sanhedrim, Matthew, ver 41. The 
concluding words may be rendered either 
(see the reading in the margin) the Christ 
of God, His elect one,—or, the elect Christ 
of God. I prefer the former: but either 
way, the Christ of God must be taken toge- 
ther. 36.] A different incident from 
that related in Matthew, ver. 48; Mark, 
ver. 86; John, vv. 28, 29. It was about 
the time of the mid-day meal of the 
soldiers, —and they in mockery offered Him 
their posca or sour wine, to drink with 


35—43. ST. LUKE. 4-41 


thyself. °S And a superseription also was written over 
him [#in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew], This 
is the King of the Jews, 

39 And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed 
on him, saying, & Jf thou be Christ, save thyself and us. 
1 But the other answering rebuked him, saying, ¢ Hos! noé 
thou tear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? 
41 And we indeed justly ; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss. 42 And 
dhe said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest &7xfo thy kingdom. 4 And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in 





& omitted by some of the most ancient authorities. 
D the most ancient authorities have, Art not thou the Christ ? 


© render, Dost thou also not. 


d the most ancient authorities read, he said, Jesus, remember me. 


® render, M. 


them. 38.] See on Matthew, ver. 37. 

over him, on the projecting up- 
right beam of the cross. 39—43. ] 
Peeuliar to Luke. St. Matthew and St. 
Mark have merely a general and less pre- 
cise report of the same incident. All 
were now moeking; the soldiers, the rulers, 
the mob:—and the evil-minded thief, per- 
haps out of bravado before the crowd, 
puts in his scoff also. 40.} Bengel 
supports the notion that this penitent 
thief was a Gentile. But surely this is an 
unwarranted assumption. What should a 
Gentile know of Paradise, or of the king- 
dom of the Messiah as about to come ? 
The silence of the penitent is broken 
| by the us of the other compromising him 
in the scoff. also alludes to the mul- 
titude—Dost thow too not fear God? (as 
thou oughtest to do) seeing that... . 

41. we] He classes himself with 
the other in eondemnation, but not in his 
prayer afterwards. amiss | literally 
unseemly. This is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the innoeence of Jesus from one 
who was probably executed for his share 
in those very tumults whieh He was ae- 
cused of having excited. 42.| The 
thief had heard of the announeements 
which Jesus had made,—or at all events 
ot the popular rumour concerning his 
Kingdom. His faith lays hold on the 
truth that this ’s the King of the Jews 
in a higher and immortal sense. There 
‘is nothing so astounding in this man’s 
faith dogmatically considered, as has been 
thonght; he merely jo’ns the common 
belief of the Jews of a Messianic King- 


dom, in whieh the aneient Fathers were 
to rise, &e.,—with the eonviction, that 
Jesus is the Messiah. What is really 
astonnding, is the power and strength of 
that faith, which, amidst shame and pain 
and moekery, could thus lift itself to the 
apprehension of the Crucified as this King. 
This thief would fill a conspicuous place in 
a list of the triumphs of faith supple- 
mentary to Heb. xi. in thy king- 
dom] The A. V., following the Latin Vul- 
gate (so also Luther), renders this ‘ éto 
thy kingdom,” which is a sad mistake, 
as it destroys the foree of the expression. 
It is ix thy kingdom—with thy king- 
dom, so “ shall come in His glory,’ Matt. 
xxv. 31, which we (A. V.) have translated 
rightly. The above mistake entirely loses 
the solemn sense of comest—making it 
merely ‘comest tuto,’ just as we say to 
“come into” an estate: whereas it is the 
chief word in’ the clause, and “in Thy 
Kingdom” its qualitieation, at thy coming 
in thy kingdom. It will be seen 
that there is no necessity for supposing 
the man to have been @ disciple, as some 
have done. It is remarkable how, 
in three following sayings, the Lord ap- 
pears as Prophet, Priest, and King: as 
Prophet, to the daughters of Jerusalem ;— 
as Priest, intereeding for forgiveness ;— 
as Adng, acknowledged by the penitent 
thief, and answering his prayer. 

43. Verily I say unto thee..... ] The 
Lord surpasses his prayer in the answer ; 
the rerily 1 say unto thee, to day, is the 
reply to the nncertain “when (whenso- 
ever)” of the thief. To day]i.c. 
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paradise. 
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44 And it was about the sixth hour, and there 


was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour, 
45 And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 


was rent in the midst. 


46 And when Jesus had cried with 


wPs.xxxi.s. a loud voice, he said, Y Father, into thy hands I fcom- 


f better, deliver up. 


this day: before the close of this natural 
day. The attempt to join it with I say 
unto thee (“I say unto thee this day”), 
considering that it not only violates com- 
mon sense, but destroys the force of our 
Lord’s promise, is surely something worse 
than silly; see below. shalt thou be 
with me can bear no other meaning than 
the ordinary sense of the words, ‘I shall 
be in Paradise, and thou with Me.’ 

in paradise] On these words rests the 
whole explanation of the saying. What 
is this ParaDIsE? The word is used of 
the garden of Eden by the LXX, Gen. 
ii. 8, &e., and subsequently became, in the 
Jewish theology, the name for that part 
of Hadés, the abode of the dead, where 
the souls of the righteous await the resur- 
rection. It was also the name for a 
supernal or heavenly abode, see 2 Cor. 
xii. 4: Rev. ii. 7, which are the only other 
places in which it occurs in the New 
Testament. The former of these is, I 
believe, here primarily to be understood ;— 
but only as ixztroductory, and that imme- 
diately, to the latter. By the death of 
Christ only was Paradise first opened, in 
the true sense of the word. He Himself, 
when speaking of Lazarus (ch. xvi. 22), 
does not place him in Paradise, but in 
Abraham’s bosom—in that place which 
the Jews called Paradise, but by an anti- 
cipation which our Lord did not sanction. 
1 believe the matter to have been thus. 
Our Lord spoke to the thief so as He 
knew the thief would understand Him ; 
but He spoke with a fuller and more 
blessed meaning than he could understand 
then. For that day, on that very evening, 
was ¢ Paradise’ truly ‘regained :’— opened 
by the death of Christ. We know (1 Pet. 
iit. 18, 19, where see note; iv. 6) that our 
Lord went down into the depths of death, 
—annonnced His triumph—(for His death 
was His triumph) to the imprisoned 
spirits,—and in that moment—for change 
of state, to the disembodied, is possibly all 
that change of place implies—they per- 
laps were in the Paradise of God,—in the 
blessed heavenly place, implied by the 
word, 2 Cor. xii. That this is not fulness 
of glory as yet, is evident ;—for the glori- 
fied body is not yet joined to their spirits, 
~—they are not yet perfect (Heb. xi. 40); 


but it is a degree of bliss compared to 
which their former degree was but as im- 
prisonment. This work of the Lord 
I believe to have been accomplished on the 


instant of His death, aud the penitent to. | 


have followed Him at is death—which 
took place some little time after—into the 
Paradise of God. That our Lord returned 
to take His glorified Body, was in accord- 
ance with His design, and He became 
thereby the firstfruits of the holy dead, 
who shall like Him put on the body of 
the resurrection, and be translated from 
disembodied and imperfect bliss in the 
Paradise of God, to the perfection cf 
glorified humanity in His glory, and with 
Hin, not in Paradise, but at God’s right 
hand. 44—46.] Our account is 
very short and epitomizing—containing 
however, peculiar to itself, the last word 
of our Lord on the cross. The impres- 
sion conveyed by this account, if we had 
no other, would be that the veil was rent 
before the death of Jesus:—but the more 
detailed account of St. Matthew corrects 
this. 45.] The words the sun was 
darkened are probably added to give so- 
lemnity to the preceding, assigning its 
reason. It can hardly be, as Meyer, that 
the earth was darkened till the ninth 
hour, and then the sux became dark also. 

46.] The use of with a loud 
voice shews that this was the cry to 
which St. Matthew and St. Mark allude. 
The words uttered are from the LXX, 
varying however from the common read- 
ing “Z will commend,’ and giving the 
verb in the present, which is also the ren- 
dering of the Hebrew. 
have in them an important and deep mean- 
ing. They accompany that, which in our 
Lord’s case was strictly speaking the act 
of death. It was His own act—not ‘ feel- 
ing the approach of death,’ as some, not 
apprehending the matter, have commented ; 
but a determinate delivering up of His 
spivit to the Father.— He delivered up 
iZis spirit,” John: see John x. 18—“* no 
man taketh it from Me, but I lay tt down 
of Myself”? None of the Evangelists say 
‘He died: although that expression is 
ever after used of His death stated as one 
great fact:—but it is, “yielded up His 


spirit,” Matthew ; “breathed His last,’ 


These words | 





— 


— 


= — 


+ before was laid. 
sand the sabbath ° drew on. 


, John. 


- over death and Hell. 


44-—55. 
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mend my spirit; and having said thus, he 8 gave up the 


ghost. 


47 Now when the centurion saw what was done, he 


elorified God, saving, Certainly ® (his was a righteous man, 
48 And all the i people that eame together to that sieht 
fon) ton) 3 


and returned. # * And all his 


| beholding the things which ¥ were dune, smote their breasts, 


x Ps. xxxviii. 


acquaintance, and the *{? 


women that ! followed him from Gahlee, stood afar off 


beholding these things. 


50 And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, 


a 


counsellor; and he was a good man and a just: 4! the 


' same had not consented to the counsel and deed of them ; 
he was of Arimathwa, a city of the Jews: Ywho [™a/so 
himself | waited for the kingdom of God. 
went unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. 


y ch. ii. 25, 38. 
52 This man 
53 And 


he took it down, and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a 
sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein never man 


& render, breathed his last. 


E getter, came to pass, 
OL ont 
© Titerally, Was dawning: sce note. 


Mark, Luke; “delivered up His spirit,” 
The spirit here is the Personality 
—the human soul informed by tlie Spirit, 
in union :—not separated, so that His soul 
went to Hadés, and His spirit to the Father, 
as Olshansen thinks. Both are delivered 
into the hand of the Father; by Whom 
quickened, He worked His great victory 
See again 1 Pet. 
ili, 18, 19 and notes, and Rom. viii. 10, 11. 

The latter part of the verse in 


Ps. xxxi. (for Thou hast redeemed me, O 


Lord, thou God of truth, is not applicable 
here. The whole Psalm is not. strictly 
prophetic, but is applied by the Lord 
to Himself. 47—49.} Our account, 
as well as that of St. Mark, ascribes the 
impression made on the eenturion to that 
whieh took place at the death of Jesus, 
—i.e. “that He thus breathed His last.” 
Something in the manner and words eon- 
vineed him that this man was the Son of 
God ; which expression he used doubtless 
with reference to what he had before heard, 
but especially to the words just uttered— 
“ Father, into Thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit.” St. Luke has not expressed the 
words exactly the same :—but the A. V. has 
wrongly and ungrammatically rendcred 


ot And that day was the preparation, 
53 And the women also, 


See on Bark xv. 37. 
b ender, this man was righteous. 


i pender, multitudes. 


1 render, had followed. 
0 read and render, it was the day of. 


what he relates the Centurion to have said, 
and made ‘@ righteous man’ (St. Luke), 
stand in the place of ‘the Son of God’ 
(St. Mark) ;—whereas the words only give 
the general sense of the persuasion of the 
centurion. Truly, this man was innocent: 
—and if innocent (nay, nore, just, truth- 
ful), He was the Son of God, fur He had 
asserted it. 48.| Peeuliar to Luke. 

the things which came to pass are 
the darkness and other prodigies, after 
which we have no more raillery :—1men’s 
tempers are changed, and we here see the 
result. smote their breasts ....a 
sign of self-aceusation, at least for the 
time,— which is renewed on the preaching 
of Peter, Acts ii. 37. 49.] See on 
Matthew and Mark. 

50—&6.] BrriaAL OF TNE BODY OF 
JESUS BY JOSEPH OF ARIMATILEA, Matt. 
xxvil, 57—61. Mark xv. 42—47. John 
xix, 88S—42: see notes on Matthew. 

51. the same had not consented... .] 
Peculiar to Luke. The meaning is, he 
had absented himself, and taken no part 
in their (the eouncil’s) determination 
against Jesus. 54.] preparation — 
‘the day before the subbath,—which now 
drew on (was dawning) ;—a natural word, 
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XXIII. 56. 


which P came with him from Galilee, followed after, and 
beheld the sepulchre, and how his body was laid. 


56 And 


they returned, and prepared spices and ointments; and 

zz Exod.xx.10. rested the sabbath day 7 according to the commandment. 
XXIV. } Now upon the first day of the week, 4 very 
early in the morning, they came unto the sepulchre, 


ach. xxiii. 56. 


tain others with them]. 
b ver. 23. 


ce Acts i. 10. 


away from the sepulchre. 
found not the body of the Lord Jesus. 
pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, ° behold, 


4bringing the spices which they had prepared[?, and cer- 
* And they found the stone rolled 
3% And they entered in, and 
4 And it came to | 


two men §sfood dy them in shining garments: 5 and as 
they were afraid, and bowed down their faces to the earth, 
they said unto them, Why seek ye the living among the 


4 Matt. xvi.21: dead ? 
xvii. 28. ch. 
ixe:223 


6 He is not here, but is risen: 4remember how he 
spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, 7 saying, The 


i 
{ 


Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful | 
men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again. 
eJonnii2. 5S And *they remembered his words, %and returned from 


P render, had come. 
T omit. 


used of the conventional (Jewish) day 
beginning at sunset. There is no reference 
to the lighting of candles in the evening 
or on the sabbath. Lightfoot has shewn 
that sueh use of the word was common 
among the Jews, who called the evening 
(the beginning) of a day, ‘light.’ 

55.|] Only Mary Magdalene and 
Mary, the mother of Joses (‘the other 
Mary,’ Matthew),— Mark. 56.] They 
bought their spices ke. 7w the short time 
before sunset. 

Cuap XXIV. 1—12.] Tor Women 
COMING TO THE SEPULCHRE LEARN THAT 
HE Is RISEN, AND ANNOUNCE IT TO THE 
APOSTLES, BUT ARE DISBELIEVED. Matt. 
xxviii, L—10. Mark xvi. 1—8. John. xx. 
1—10: see notes on Matthew. 1.] 
at deep dawn, i.e. just beginning todawn: 
“while it was yet dark” John, “as it be- 
gan to dawn toward the first day of the 
week” Matthew, and “very early”? Mark ; 
but not ‘when the sun had risen”? Mark 
also: see notes there. they came— 
the same women as those afterwards men- 
tioned (ver. 10) who told the Apostles the 
intelligence. The reference is to ch. xxiii. 
55. spices, which (ch. xxiii. 56) they 
had made ready before the sabbath; in 
Mark xvi. 1, had bought the evening be- 
fore, “ when the sabbath was past.” 


G literally, at deep (i.e. dusk) dawn. 
8 render, came upon them. 


2.| This agrees with the more detailed 
account in Mark:—and, as regards the 
majority of the women, may also with that 
in Matthew :—but not as regards the two 
Maries. 4.) The narrative does not, 
as the A. V. (“stood by them”), determine 
the position of the angels. It says merely 
that they came upon them, or that they 
appeared to them; the same Greek word 
is used in eh. ii. 9. On the two angels 
here, see note on Mark ver. 5; to which 
I will just add, that the Harmonistie 
view, as represented by Greswell, strangely 
enough puts together the angel in Mat- 
thew, and the angel in Mark, and makes 
the ¢wo angels in Luke: see Acts i. 10. 


men—to all appearance ; the Evan- ‘| 


gelist does not mean that they were such, 
as clearly appears from what follows. 

5.] They call the Lord simply the living, 
—Him who liveth, as addressed to the 
women; but Olshausen’s view of a deeper 
meaning in the words should be borne in 
mind ; for, as Origen truly observes, “ Life, 
in its highest sense, is His alone.” 

6, 7.) See ch.-ix. 22 9 xvii. 32. 


in the angelie speeches in Matthew and 
Mark in quite another connexion. Here 
it is said to the women, as being from 
Galilee, see ch. xxiii. 55—and meaning, 


The men- | 
tion of Galilee is remarkable, as occurring | 


ee Ce en eer er 
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XXIV. 1—16. 


the sepulehre, and told all these things 
Whe Nas vA 
fJoanna, and Mary [t¢4e mother} of James, and other 


and to all the rest. 


ST. LUKE. 


unto the eleven, 
Magdalene, and 


fch. viii. 3. 


women that were with them, which told these things unto 


the apostles. 11 8 And tt ¢Zeir words seemed to them as idle 
tales, and they believed them not. 


g ver. 25. 


leu Then arose Peter, 


and ran unto the sepulchre ; and stooping down, he beheld 
the linen clothes laid by themselves, and ¥ departed, won- 

dering in himself at that which was come to pass. 
13 And, behold, two of them went that same day to a 
village called Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem abou 
es. +! And they talked tegether of all 


threescore furlongs. 
these things which had happened. 


15 And it eame to pass, 


that, while they ecommuned together and reasoned, Jesus 


himself drew near, and went with them. 


t not expressed in the original. 
U vender, But Peter arose. 


‘when he was yet with you.’ 9.] See 
note on Mark ver. 8. 10.] It seems 
asif the testimony of one of the disciples 
who went to Emmaus had been the ground 
of the whole former part—perhaps of the 
whole—of this chapter. We find conse- 
quently this account exactly agreeing with 
his report afterwards, vv. 23, 2-4. 
Joanna was the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, ch. viii. 2. 12.] This verse 
cannot well have been interpolated from 
John xx., for the only reason for the in- 
sertion would be, to tally with ver. 2-4, and 
in that case it certainly world not men- 
tion Peter alone. That Cleopas says, 
ver. 24, certain of them that were with 
us went, &c. must not be pressed too 
much, although it does certainly look as 
-if he knew of more than one (see note 
there). The similarity in diction to John 
xx. 5, 10—(“ stooping down he beheld the 
linen clothes laid by themselves,” and 
“went away home,” being common to the 
two passages) indicates a common origin, 
and, if | mistake not, one distinct from the 
rest of the narrative in this ehapter. 
13—35.] JESUS APPEARS TO TWO OF 
THE DISCIPLES AT EmMMats. Peculiar to 
Luke:—the incident (but from another 
source) is alluded to in the fragmentary 
addition to Mark xvi. (ver. 12.) 13. | 
of them, not of the -tpoestles—the last 
mentioned were “the eleven, and all the 
rest,’ ver.9: see also ver. 22, “of us” 
(“of our company”). One of them 
ver. 18, was called Kleopas (equivalent 
to Kleopatros, probably a different name 


16 But their 


tt cad, these. 


YV reader, went away home, wondering at. 


from Clopas, John xix. 25: see note 
on Matt. x. 3). Who the other was, 
is idle to conjecture. Origen, in seve- 
ral places, calls him Simon; apparently 
from having understood “ saying’ in ver. 
34 to refer to the two from Emninans, and 
referring “hath appeared unto Simon” to 
the present appearance. Epiphanius says 
it was Nathanael; Theophylact, St. Luke 
himself. This may shew what such re- 
ports are worth. Wieseler believes the two 
to have been, James the son of Alpheus or 
Clopas or Cleopas (but see above) journey- 
ing with kis father, and the appearance on 
the road to Emmaus to be the same as 
“was seen of James,” 1 Cor. xv. 7. Our 
narrative seems to have been from the re- 
port of Cleopas. Emmaus | Josephus 
also mentions this Emmausas sixty furlongs 
from Jerusalem. There were two other 
places of the same name: (1) a town after- 
wards called Nicopolis, twenty-two Roman 
miles from Jerusalem, where Judas Mae- 
cabeus defeated the Svrian general Gor- 
gias: see 1 Mace, Hi. 40—57. (2) Another 
fmimaus is mentioned by Josephus as being 
in front of the sea of Tiberias: and he 
adds, that Emmaus ineans, that there were 
warn springs there. This was the case 
also with the other places of the name. 
Our Emmaus is now called Cubeibi (7). 
15.] Jesus himself, of whom they had 
been speaking, drew near to them. But 
this expression forbids the supposition that 
He was here, strictly speaking, in another 
form, as we find it less precisely expressed 
in Mark xvi. 12. The reason why they 
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ch, vii. 16. 


Acts ii. 22. 
i Acts vii. 22. 
k ch, xxiii. 1. 


Sas AaVICE. XXIV. 


eyes were holden that they should not know him. !7 And 
he said unto them, What manner of ¥ communications are 
these that ye have one *¢o another, as ye walk, Yand are 
sad? 18 And [¥¥¢/e] one of them, whose name was Cleopas, 
answering said unto him, 2 Art thou only a stranger m 
Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come 
to pass there in these days? 1° And he said unto them, 
What things? And they said unto him, Concerning 


-Jesus of Nazareth, "which was a prophet ‘mighty in deed 
.and word before God and all the people; 2° and how the 


chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be condemned 


Acts xiii. 27, 
28. 


ach. 1.68: ii. 
38. Acts i.6. 


to death, and [@Zave] crucified him. 
that it had been he which should have * redeemed Israel : 


21 But we » trusted 


and beside all this, to day is the third day since these 


things were done. 


W render, disputes. 

Y the veading is doubtful. 
sad. YY omit. 

2 omit, 


did not know Him was (ver. 16), that 
their eyes were supernaturally influenced, 
so that they could not ;—see also ver. 31. 
No change took place in Him—nor ap- 
parently in them, beyond a power upon 
them, which prevented the reeognition 
just so mueh as to delay it till aroused 
by the well-known action and manner of 
His breaking the bread. The cause of 
this was the will of the Lord himself, who 
would not be seen by them till the time 
when He saw fit. drew near—from 
behind: see ver. 18, where they take Him 
for an inhabitant of Jerusalem. 

i7.] He had apparently been walking with 
them some little time before this was 
said, ‘The term used by our Lord implies 
that they had been disputing with some 
earnestness: but there is no blame implied 
in the word. Possibly, though both were 
sad, they may have taken different views : 
—and in the answer of Cleopas we have 
that of the one who was most disposed to 
abandon all hope. 18.] They took 
Him (but we must not think of a peculiar 
dialect as giving that impression) for one 
who had been at Jerusalem at the feast :— 
and asked, Dost thou lodge (sojourn) alone 
at Jerusalem ? 19—24.] Stier well 
remarks, that the Lord here gives us an in- 
structive example how fur, in the wisdom 
of love, we may earry dissinulation, with- 
out speaking uniruth. (See the citation 


X vender, with. 


The Vatican MS. has, And they stood looking 
Z render, Dost thou sojourn alone. 


b literally, hoped. 


from Jer. Taylor below, on ver. 29.) He 
does not assert, that He was one of the 
strangers at this feast at Jerusalem, nor 
does He deny that He knew what had been 
done there in those days, but He puts the 
question by, with What things? 

19. they said unto him] Either, one spoke 
and the other assented; or perhaps each 
spoke, sometimes one and sometimes the 
other ;—only we must not break up these 
verses, and allot an imagined portion to 
each. They contain the substance of what 
was said, as the reporter of the incident 
afterwards put it together. which 
was a prophet ...: see a similar general 
description of Him to the Jewish people, 
Acts ii. 22, They had repeatedly acknow- 
ledged Him as a Prophet: see especially 
Matt. xxi. 1], 46. 
in words and in deeds” oeenrs of Moses, 
Acts vil. 22. 20.] The how follows 
on the hast not known, ver. 18. 

our rulers] Therefore the two disciples 
were Jews, not Grecian converts, as some 
have supposed. delivered him, to 
Pilate. 21.] hoped is a word of 
weakened trust, and shrinking from the 
avowal that they ‘believed’ this. 

redeemed—in the theocratic sense—in- 
cluding both the spiritual and_politieal 
kingdom: see ch. i. 68, 69, 74, 75, and 
compare Acts 1. 6. to day is the third 
day] literally, he is now in the third 


The phrase “mighty | 


*2 Yea, and certain women also of our | 


Ce — i ee on oe — oe cd 


te) 


ment of the sufferings 


appointed way 


17—29. 


SLUR 


4.17 


eompany P made us astonished, which were early at the vw», 10. 


sepulchre;  *8 and when they found not Ins body, they 

eame, saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, 

which said that he was alive. *! And © certain of them ¢ ver. 
which were with us went to the sepulchre, and found it 

even so as the women had said: but lim they saw not. 

*9 Then he said unto them, O ¢ fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken: °6 4 ought not 4 ser4 Acts 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to 4 ez/er into his """ 
glory? *7 And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 

he expounded unto them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself. *3 And they drew nigh unto the . o.oo 
village, whither they went: and *he made as though he git3"" 


would have gone further. 


© render, Without understanding. 


day: the words are spoken not with- 
out a reference, in the mind of the 
speaker, to His promise of rising on the 
third day. 22.| Yea, and... or, 
but, moreover—equivalent to, ‘certainly, 
thus much has happened, that’... . 

of our company—literally, of us:—‘dis- 
ciples, as we are.’ The Apostles are dis- 
tinguished presently as certain of them 
which were with us, ver. 2-4. 

23.] This agrees exactly with St. Luke’s 


» own nari tative, but not with St. Matthew’ 8, 


in which they had seen the Lord Him- 
self. There seems however to be some 
hint that the ewomen had said something 
of haying seen the Lord, in the ‘hin 
they saw not,” said below of the “ cer- 
tain of them which were with us,” 
24. certain] See ver. 12 and note. 
Tt is natural, even in accordance with ver. 
12, that the antithesis to “certain women”? 
before, and the loose way of speaking to a 
stranger, who (they believed) was not 
acquainted with any among them, might 
cause them here to use this word without 
any reference to Peter being accompanied. 
But what wonder, if the reports of such 
a day of anxiety and confusion were them- 
selves disjointed and confused ? 
25.} The word rendered fools is more 
properly without understanding :—slow 
of heart, i. e. sluggish—in disposition— 
to believe: these were both shewn in their 
not having apprehended, from the fulfil- 
and death of Christ, 
the sequel of that death, the resurrection. 
26. to have suffered . . . and to 
have entered] The sufferings were the 
by which Christ should 


79 But they ‘constrained him, 


Mark vi. 48. 
fen. xix. 3. 
Acts xv1.15. 


@ sender, have entered. 
enter into His glory. It was not the 
entering into IZis glory, but the suffering, 
about which they wanted persuading. 
27.| beginning belongs to loth the 
following clauses. A similar expression is 
found Acts iii. 24. He began with Moses 
first ;—I[e began with each as He came to 
them. the things concerning himself. 
De Wette remarks, “It were much to 
be wished that we knew what  prophe- 
cies of the death and triumph of Christ 
are here meant. There are but few that 
point to the subject.’ But I take the 
things concerning himself to mean some- 
thing very diflerent from mere prophetical 
passages. The whole Scriptures are a 
testimony to Him: the whole history of 
the chosen people, with its types, and its 
law, and its prophecies, is a skewing forth 
of Him: and it was here the e«ho/e,—all 
the scriptures,—that He laid out before 
thein. This gencral leading into the mean- 
ing of the whole, as a whole, fulfilled in 
Him, would be much more opportune to 
the place, and time oecupied, than a direct 


exposition of selected passages. the 
things concerning himself is right: not, 
‘the parts concerning Him.’ Ob- 


serve the testimony which this verse gives 
to the divine authority, and the Christian 
interpretation of the Old Testament 
Scriptures: so that the denial of the re- 
ferences to Christ’s death and glory in 
the O. T. is henceforth nothing less than 
a denial of His own teaching. 

29. they constrained him] It is not 
implied that He saéd any thing to in- 
dicate that Ife would £0 further—hut 
simply, that He was passing on, “Our 
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saying, Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the 


day is @ far spent. 


And he went in to tarry with them. 


30 And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, he 
a Matt.xiv.19: 4 togk bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 
31 And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and 


xxvi. 26. 


b see ch. iv. 30. 
John viii, 59. 


he P vanished out of their sight. 


32 And they said one to 


another, Did not our heart burn [fwithin us], while he 
8 talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us the 


scriptures ? 


53 And they rose up the same hour, and 


returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered 
together, and them that were with them, °#saying, The 
e1corxv.5. Jord is risen indeed, Sand hath appeared to Simon. 


© read, now far. 
B render, spoke to us. 


blessed Saviour pretended that He would 
pass forth beyond Emmaus; but if He in- 
tended not to do it, yet He did no injury 
to the two disciples, for whose good it was 
that He intended to make this offer: and 
neither did He prevaricate the strictness of 
simplicity and sineerity, because they were 
persons with whom He had made no eon- 
tracts ; to whom He had passed no obliga- 
tion; and in the nature of the thing, it 
is proper and natural, by an offer, to give 
an occasion to another todo a good action: 
and in ease it succeeds not, then to do 
what we intended not; and so the offer 
was conditional.” Jer. Taylor, Sermon on 
Christian Simplicity. Works (Heber), vi. 
156. with us does not imply that 
they lived at Emmaus; merely in the 
same quarters with us. 30.] I be- 
lieve that there was something in the 
manner of His breaking the bread, and 
helping and giving it to them, which was 
his own appointed means of opening their 
eyes to the recognition of Him. But we 
must not suppose any referenee to, much 
less any celebration of, the Saerament of 
the Lord’s Supper, Neither of these dis- 
ciples was present at its institution (but 
see Wieseler’s conjecture, which is at all 
events worth eousideration, in note on 
ver. 13); and eertainly it had never been 
celebrated sinee. With this simple con- 
sideration will fall to the ground all that 
Romanists have built on this incident, 
even to making it a defence of administra- 
tion in one kind only. The analogy of 
such a breaking and giving with His in- 
stitution of that holy ordinance becomes 
lost, when we foree the incident into an 
example of the ordinance itself. The Lord 
at their meal takes on Him the office of 


f omitted in some of the early MSS, 


the master of the house (whieh alone 
would shew that it was not their house, 
but an inn), perhaps on aceount of the 
superior place which His discourse had 
won for Him in their estimation :—and as 
the Jewish rule was, that “three eating 
together were bound to give thanks,” 
He fulfils this duty. In doing so, perhaps 
the well-known manner of His taking 
bread, &c., perhaps the marks of the nails 
in His hands, then first noticed, or these 
together, as secondary means,—but cer- 
tainly His own will and permission to be 
seen by them, opened their eyes to know 
Him. 31.] he vanished out of their 
sight does not imply His Body to have 
remained, though izvisible to them: but 
plainly indicates in the original, besides 
the supernatural disappearance, a real ob- 
jective vemoval from them. 32. ] ‘Was 
there not something heart-kindling in His 
discourse by the way, whieh would have 
led us to suppose that it was none but the 
Lord Himself?’ not that they did sup- 
pose it,—but the words are a sort of self- 
reproach for not having done so. Com- 
pare Matt. vil. 29. 
not merely, ‘with us,’ as A. V.: it was not 
so much a talking with them, as a dis- 
course delivered to them. 33.] “« They 
have now no fear of the journey at night, 
from whieh they before dissuaded their un- 
known companion.” Bengel. The whole 
eleven were not there—Thomas was not 
present. Some have derived an argument 
trom this incompleteness in their number, 
for the seeond of the travellers being also 
an Apostle; see above on ver. 13. 

Who them that were with them are, we 
learn from Aets i. 14. 34.] This 
appearance to Simon (i. e. Peter—the 


he spoke to us, . 
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35 And they told what things were done in the way, and 
how he was known of them in 4 dreahing of bread. 
36 And as they thus spake, ? Jesus himself “stood in the 41 cor. xw.5. 
midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 
37 But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed 


that they J had seen © a spirit. 


33 And he said unto them, e Mark vit. 


Why are ve troubled ? and why do ¥ thoughts arise in your 


hearts ? 


39 Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 


myself: fhandle me, and see; for a spint hath not flesh ‘ghys*. 


and bones, as ye see me have. 


spoken, he shewed them his hands and his feet. 


40 And when he had thus 


4.1 And 


while they yet believed not for !jey, and wondered, he 
said unto them, ® Have ye here any ™meat? # And they ¢ Jonn xxi.s. 
gave him a piece of a broiled fish[®, and of an honey- 


D reader, his breaking. 
J render, beheld. 
1 render, their joy. 


i read, he. 
K render, reasonines. 
M je, food. 


D omitted by almost all the ancient authorities: see note. 


other Simon would not be thus named 
without explanation; see ch. y. 3 ff) is 
only hinted at here—but is asserted again, 
1 Cor. xv. 5, in immediate connexion with 
that which here follows. It is not clear 
whether it took place before or after that 
on the way to Emmaus. 35.] And they 
—the travellers, distinguished from the 
others—not ‘they also,’ for thus we should 


, leave the clause without a copula. 


known of them in his breaking of bread | 
That this should have been so, does not 
exclude the supernatural opening of their 
eyes: see above, on ver. 31. 

36—49.] APPEARANCE OF JESTS TO 
THE DISCIPLES. Mark xvi.14. John xx. 
19—23. The identity of these appearances 
need hardly be insisted on. On St. Mark’s 
narrative, see notes there. That of St. 
John presents no difficulties, on one sup- 
position, that he had not seen this of St. 
Luke. The particulars related by him are 
mostly additional, but not altogether so. 

36.| stood in the midst of them— 
while they were speaking of these things, 
—possibly not entirely crediting the ae- 
count, as seems hinted at in Mark xvi. 13, 
—the Lord appeared, the doors being shut, 
in the midst (John xx. 19 and notes). 

Peace be unto you, the ordinary 
Jewish salutation, see ch. x. 5, but of more 
than ordinary meaning in the mouth of 
the Lord: see John xiv. 27. 37. | 
On aceount of His sudden appearance, and 
the likeness to one whom they knew to 

Wore 


have been dead. a spirit is a ghost 
or spectre—an appearance of the dead to 
the living; not exactly as “@ phantasm,” 
Matt. xiv. 26, which might have been any 
appearance of a supernatural kind. 
38.] Not merely ‘thoughts,’ as A. V., but 
reasonings, questionings. 39.] There 
seems to be some doubt whether the refer- 
ence to His hands and feet were on ac- 
count of the marks of the nails, to prove 
His tdentity,—or as being the unxcovered 
parts of His body, and to prove his cor- 
poreity. Both views seem supported by 
the text, and I think both were united. 
The sight of the Hands and Feet, whieh 
they recognized as His, might at onee 
convince them of the reality of the appear- 
ance, and the identity of the Person. The 
account of St. John confirms the idea that 
He showed them the marks of the nails. 
both by ZZs side being added, and by the 
expressions of Thomas which followed. The 
same seems also imphed in our ver. 40. 
The assertion of the Lord must not 
be taken as representing merely ‘the popu- 
lar notion concerning spirits’ (Dr. Burton) ; 
He who is the Truth, does not speak thus 
of that which He knows, and has created, 
Ife declares to us the truth, that those ap- 
pearances to which He was now likened by 
the disciples, and spirits in general, have 
not flesh and bones. Observe flesh and 
bones—but not blood. This the resurree- 
tion Body probably had not,—as being the 
animal life:—see notes on John yi. 51, 
GG 
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43h And he took it, and did eat before them. 


44 And he said unto them, These are ° ¢ke words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me. 


i Acts xvii. 3. 
ver. 26. 

k Dan. ix. 94, 
Acts xiii. 38, 
46. 1 John 
ii. 12. 

1 John xv. 27. 
Acts i. 8, 22: 
31.322 Gib. 15. 

in Isa. xliv. 3, 
doel il. 28, 
John xiv. 16, 
96; xv. 26: 
XVie 7: 

Acts i.4: ii, 


ee witnesses of these things. 


° read, My. 


45 Then opened he their understanding, that they might 
understand the scriptures, #6 and said unto them, P ! Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day: 47 and that repentance and 
kyemission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all 4 zations, beginning at Jerusalem. 


48 [r dnd] lye are 
#) And, ™behold, I send the 


P read, Thus it is written that Christ should suffer, and should. . 


4 render, the nations. 


and John xx. 27. 42.] This was done 
further to convince them of his real cor- 
poreity. The omission of the words and 
of an honeycomb in the best MSS. is re- 
markable: see var. readd. It may possibly 
have arisen from an idea in some tran- 
scriber that this meal is the same as that 
in John xxi. 9. The words could hardly 
have been an_ interpolation. 44.) 
Certainly, from the form of the beginning 
of this verse, which implies immediate 
sequence, St. Luke, at the time of writing 
his Gospel, was not in posses:ion of records 
of any Galilean appearances of the Lord, 
nor indeed of any later than this one. That 
he corrects this in Acts i., shews him mean- 
time to have become acquainted with some 
other sources of information, not however 
perhaps including the Galilean appear- 
ances. The following discourse appa- 
rently contains a summary of many things 
said during the last forty days before the 
ascension ;—they cannot have been said 
on this evening ;—for after the command 
in ver. 49, the disciples would not have 
gone away into Galilee. Whether the 
Hvangelist regarded it as a summary, is 
to me extremely doubtful. Knowing ap- 
parently of no Galilean appearances, he 
seems to relate the command of ver. 49, 
both here and in the Acts, as intended to 
apply to the whole time between the Re- 
surrection and the Ascension, These 
are my words . . . i. e. ‘ behold the reali- 
zation of My words,’ &e. which I 
spake: see ch. xvill, 831—383; xxii. 37; 
Matt. xxvi. 56 al.; but doubtless He had 
often said things to them on these matters, 
which have not been recorded for us. So 
in John x. 25, we have perhaps a reference 


Y omit. 


to a saying not recorded. This three- 
fold division of the O. T. is the ordinary 
Jewish one, into the Law, Prophets, and 
Hagiographa,—the first containing the 
Pentateuch ;—the second Joshua, Judges, 
the four books of Kings, and the Prophets, 
except Daniel ;—the third the Psalms, and 
all the rest of the canonical books :— 
Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah being 
reckoned as one book, and ‘the Chronicles 
closing the canon. 47.] The sub- 
stance of the preaching of the Gospel lite- 
rally corresponded to this description— 
see Acts ii. 38: “ Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins,”’—were 
the words of the first sermon preached at 
Jerusalem. 48. ye] From what follows, 
Acts i. 22, if these words are to be taken 
in their strict sense, they must have been 
spoken only to the Apostles ;—they may 
however have been more general, and said 
to all present. 49.] This promise is 
explained (Acts i. 5) to be the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost,—and the time is 
limited to ‘not many days hence.’ 

I send (the I is emphatic)] The proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Son is 
clearly here declared, as well as that from 
the Father. And consequently we find St. 
Peter, in Acts ii. 33, referring back to 
these very words, in ascribing the out- 
pouring of the Spirit to the now exalted 
Saviour. In that verse, the “I” of this 
is filled up by “ betzg by the right hand of 
God exalted”’—the proper supplement of 
it here also. The promise itself is not 
found in the three Gospels, but expressly 
and frequently in John xiv.—xvi.: see 
xiv. 16—26; xv. 26; xvi. 7—11, 18, 14. 
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promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city 

[Sof Jerusalem], until ye be tended with power from 

on high, 5° And he led them out "as far as to Bethany, » Actin. 
and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. 6! ° And it °7S fie 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from es ta 
them, and earried up into heaven. 5 P And they wor- p{ytt svitt 


shipped him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy : 


53 and were 


blessmg God. [% Amen. ] 


5 omit. t render, clothed. 

The present, I send, is not equiva- 
lent to a future, but implies that the 
actual work is done, and the state brought 
in, by which that sending is accomplished 5 
—viz. the giving of the “all power in 
heaven and earth: ? Matt. xxviii. 18. 

The words “of Jerusalem” have proba- 
bly been interpolated by some who, be- 
lieving these words to represent the 
Galilean discourse, placed it here for an 
explanation: or perhaps Acts i. 4 gave 
oceasion to it. This command must have 
been (historically) uttered after the return 
Srom Galilee: see above. be clothed 
with] The verb here has its full meaning, 
of abiding upon and characterizing, as a 
garment does the person. This, as Stier 
remarks, was the true and complete 
clothing of the nakedness of the Fall. 

50.] The Ascension appears to be 
related as taking place after the above 
words were spoken—but there is an un- 
certainty and want of specification about 
the narrative, which forbids us to conelude 
that it is intended as following imme- 
diately upon them. This, however, can 
only be said as taking the other Gospels 
and Acts i. into account: if we had noxe 
but the Gospel of St. Lnke, we should 
certainly say that the Lord ascended 
after the appearance to the Apostles 
and others, on the evening of the day 
of His resurrection. he led them 
out, i. e. probably, from the words “zz 


the city” just having ocenrred, out- 
side Jerusalem: Wut the “out” might 


only apply to the house in which they 
were: sce Matt. xxvi. 75. as 
far as to Bethany—not quite to the 
village itself, but over the brow of the 
Mount of Olives, where it descends on 
Bethany: see Acts i. 12. (The synony- 
mousness of these two expressions may 
shew thet the sane is meant, when, Mark 
xi. 11, our Lord is said to lave gone out at 
nicht to Bethavy, and Luke xxi. 37, fo the 
Mount of Olives.) 51.] ho was 


continually 4in the temple, 


q Acta li. 25: 


praising and 133. 


U omitted by several ancient authorities. 


parted from them—not, ‘ /Ze went a little 
distance fr om them previous fo His ascen- 
sion,’ —as Meyer would interpret it; but 
the two verbs belong to one and the same 
incident,—he was parted from them and 
borne up into heaven. We need not un- 
derstand, ‘dy az angel,’ or ‘by a cloud ;’ 
the absolute passive is best. The 
tense is imperfect, signifying the con- 
tinuance of the going up during the 
“worshipping” of the next verse. 
The more particular account of the Ascen- 
sion is given Acts i. 9—12, where see 
notes. That account is in perfect ac- 
cordance with this, but supplementary to 
it. 52. they worshipped him] This 
had been done before by the women, Matt. 
xxviii, 9, and by the disciples on the 
mountain in Galilee. This however was a 
more solemn act of worship, now paid to 
Him as exalted to God’s right hand. 
§3.] continually,—not ‘a// their 
time ;’—daily, at the hours of prayer : sce 
Acts i. 13, 14; iii. 1. 

A few words must be appended here in 
vindieation of THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
tHE AscENsION, To those who doubt 
the fact of an Ascension at ail, I have 
nothing to say, standing as I do alto- 
gether on different. gt round from them, 

The Lord Sey foretold Mis 
Aseension, John vi. 623; xx. 17:—it was 
immediately after THis disappearance from 
the earth eapressly announced by the 
Apostles, Acts 1. 33, 343 v. 3l:—con- 
tinued to be aa article of their preaching 
and teaching, 1 Pet. iil, 22; Eph. ii. 6; 
iv. 10; ] Tim. iii. 16. So far should we 
have been assured of it, even had we aot 
possessed the testimonies of St. Luke here 
and in the Acts:—for the fragment super- 
added to the Gospel of St. Mark merely 
states the fact, not the mauner of it. But, 
to take first the @ priori view,—is it pro- 
bable thaé our Lord would have left so 
weighty a fact in His history on earth, 
without welnesses? And might we not 
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hare concluded from the wording of John 
vi. 62, that our Lord must have intended 
an ascension in the sight of some of those 
to whom He spoke, and that the Evangelist 
himself gives that hint, by recording those 
words without comment, that he had seen 
at? Then again, is there any thing 
in the bodily state of our Lord after His 
Resurrection, which raises any even the 
least difficulty here? He appeared sud- 
denly, and vanished suddenly, when He 
pleased:—when it pleased Him, He ate, 
He spoke, He walked; but his Body was 
the Body of the Resurrection ;—only not 
yet his Body of Glory (Phil. iii. 21), 
because He had not yet assumed that 
glory : but that He could assume it, and 
did assume it at his Ascension, will be 
granted by all who believe in Him as the 
Son of God. So that it seems, on @ priori 
grounds, probable that, granted the fact 
of the Ascension, it did take place in some 
such manner as our accounts relate :—in 
the sight of the disciples, and by the up- 
lifting of the risen Body of the Lord 
towards that which is to those on this 
earth the visible heaven. This being 
so, let us now, secondly, regard the matter 
ad posteriori. We possess two accounts of 


ST. LUKE. 


the circumstances of this Ascension, written 
by the same person, and that person a con- 
temporary of the Apostles themselves. Of 
the genuineness of these accounts there 
never was a doubt. How improbable that 
St. Luke should have related what any 
Apostles, or apostolic persons might have 
contradicted ? How improbable that the 
universal Church, founded by those who 
are said to have been eye-witnesses of this 
event, should have recezrved these two ac- 
counts as authentic, if they were not so? 
That these accounts themselves are never 
referred to in the Epistles, is surely no 
argument against them. If an occasion 
had arisen, such as necessitated the writing 
of 1 Cor. xv., there can be little doubt that 
St. Paul would have been as particular in 
the circumstances of the Ascension, as he 
has been in those of the Resurrection. The 
fact is, that by far the greatest difficulty 
remains to be solved by those who can 
imagine a myth or fiction on this subject 
to have arisen in the first age of the 
Church. Such a supposition is not more 
repugnant to our Christian faith and 
reverence, than it is to common sense and 
historical consistency. 
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ITS AUTHORSHIP. [ INTRODUCTION, 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1, THe universal belief of the Christian Church has ascribed this 
Gospel to the Apostle John. J shall not here anticipate the discussion 
respecting its genuineness (see below, § vi.), but assume that it has been 
rightly so ascribed. 

2. John was son of Zebedee and Salome, and younger (?)! brother 
of James. His father was a Galilzan, and by occupation a fisherman 
on the lake of Galilee. Where he resided, is uncertain: perhaps at 
Bethsaida: but the circumstance of Simon Peter, who was of that place, 
being (Luke v. 10) partner in the fishing trade, or perhaps, in that par- 
ticular expedition only with the sons of Zebedee, is no proof as to their 
residence there also. 

3. The family of John seems not to have been one of the lowest 
class: we find hired servants in the ship with Zebedee, Mark i. 20; their 
mother Salome was one of those women who came with Jesus from 
Galilee, and ministered to him of their substance, Luke viii. 3; xxiii. 
55, compared with Mark xvi. 1; the same Salome was one of those who 
bought sweet spices and ointments to anoint Him (Mark, as above) ; 
and, John xix. 27, we find John himself taking the mother of our Lord 
“to his own home,” which though (see note there) it need not imply that 
John had then a house at Jerusalem, certainly denotes that he had some 
fixed habitation, into which she was received. If, as is most likely, John 
be meant by the “other disciple” of ch. xviii. 15, he was personally 
known to the High Priest Caiaphas. From all these facts the inference 
is that his family belonged to the middle class of society; the higher 
grade of those who carried on the by no means despised or ungainful 
business of fishermen on the sea of Galilee. 

4. If (see note on John i. 41) the second of the two disciples who 
heard the Baptist’s testimony to Jesus, and followed Him in con- 


1 This is by no means certain. While Matt. and Mark always write ‘ Peter, James, 
and John’—Luke, ix. 28, and Acts i. 13 (in the older MSS.), has ‘Peter, John, and 
James ;’ although in the other catalogue of the Apostles, Luke vi. 14, he keeps the 
usual order. It is impossible to say whether the order arose from any account at all 
being taken of mere seniority. 
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sequence, was John himself,—we have his acquaintance with our Lord 
dating from the very beginning of Flis ministry. And to this agree the 
contents of chapters ii. lil. iv. v., containing particulars of the Ministry 
at Jerusalem and in Galilee which happened previous to the commence- 
ment of the ofticial record of the other Evangelists. It seems that John 
accompanied our Lord to Jerusalem,—with perhaps those of the Apos- 
tles already called,—and witnessed those incidents which he has related 
in that part of bis Gospel. 

5. In the intervals of our Lord’s first circuits and journeys, the 
Apostles seem to have returned to their families and occupations. Thus 
in Luke v. 1—11, we find the sons of Zebedee, as well as Simon Peter, 
again engaged in fishing, and solemnly and finally summoned by Jesus 
to follow Him; an incident which, as Liicke acknowledges, would be 
inexplicable even by the miracle, unless there had been a previous 
acquaintance on their part with our Lord. 

6. From that time John belonged to that chosen number known as 
‘the Twelve,’ who were nearest to the Person of Jesus during His 
ministry. And of that number, he seems to have been the most person- 
ally beloved by our Lord. For the assumption that he is the author of 
our Gospel, also identifies him with ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ so 
often mentioned in it. (See ch. xiii. 23; xix. 26; xx. 2; xxi. 7, 20, 24.) 
He, together with his brother James, and Peter, was witness of the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter, Mark v. 37: also of the transfiguration, 
Matt. xvii. 1 ff; and of the agony in Gethsemane: he lay on the bosom 
of Jesus at the last supper; and was recognized by Peter as being the 
innermost in His personal confidence, John xiii. 23. To him was com- 
mitted the charge of the mother of Jesus, by Himself when dying on 
the Cross, John xix. 26, 27. 

7. And to this especial love of the Redeemer John appears to have 
corresponded in devoted affection and faithfulness. He fled, it is true, 
with the rest, at the dark hour of the capture of Jesus: but we find 
him, together with Peter, soon rallying again,—and from that time, 
John xviii. 15, 16, even to the end, xix. 25 ff, an eye-witness of the 
sufferings of his divine Master. In John xxi. we find the same per- 
sonal distinction bestowed on the beloved disciple by our Lord after 
Hfis resurrection. 

8. In the Acts of the Apostles, John comes before us but very seldom, 
and always in connexion with and thrown into the background by Peter. 
See Acts iii. 1 ff; viii. 14—25. The history leaves him at Jerusalem : 
where however he appears not to have been on Paul’s first visit to Jeru- 
salem, Gal. i. 18 ff., Ap. 38—40 (see chronological table in Introduction 
to Acts), for he states that he saw none of the Apostles save Peter 
and James. On his second visit, Acts xi. 29, 30, about a.p. 43 (see as 
above), we have no intimation whether John was there or not. If the 
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journey to determine the question about circumcision, Acts xv. 1, was 
identical with Paul’s third visit, Gal. ii. 1 (which I have maintained in 
the Introduction to Acts), then at that date (i.e. about a.p. 50) John 
was in Jerusalem. After this time, we lose sight of the Apostles, nor 
can we with any approach to certainty point out the period of their final 
dispersion. It took place probably some time between this council and 
Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 18 (about a.p. 60), when we 
find only James resident there. 

9. For the after-history of John, we are dependent on tradition. And 
here we have evidence more trustworthy than in the case of any other 
Apostle. 

(a) It is related by Polyerates Bishop of Ephesus at the end of the 
second century,—in his Epistle to Victor Bishop of Rome on the keep- 
ing of Easter,—that John, whom he numbers among the great lights 
of Asia, died and was buried in Ephesus. 

(b) Irenzus also,—the scholar of Polycarp, who himself was a dis- 
ciple of John,—relates that John remained in Ephesus till the times of 
Trajan, To the same effect testify Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome. 

10. But assuming as a fact the long residence and death of the 
Apostle at Ephesus, we in vain seek any clue to guide us as to the time 
when, or the place whence, he came thither. The Asiatic Churches 
were founded by St. Paul, who made it a rule not to encroach on the 
field of labour of any other Apostle, Rom. xv. 20:—who never, in his 
Epistles to the Asiatic Churches, makes any mention of nor sends any 
salutation to John:—who, in his parting speech to the Elders of the 
Ephesian Church at Miletus (Acts xx.), certainly did not anticipate the 
coming of an Apostle among them. So much then we may set down as 
certain, that the arrival of John in Asia must have been after the death 
of St. Paul. 

11. We may perhaps with some appearance of probability conjecture 
that the dangers which evidently beset the Asiatie Churches in Paul’s 
lifetime,—and to which Peter in his first Epistle, written to them, not 
indistinctly alludes (see 1 Pet. i. 14: ii. 1, 2, 7, 8, 12, 16, &c.),—had 
taken so serious a form after the removal of Paul their father in the 
faith, that John found it requisite to fix his residence and exercise 
apostolic authority among them. This is supposed by Liicke and Neander. 

12. But we are as far as ever, even if this conjecture be adopted, 
from arriving at any method of accounting for the interval between 
John’s leaving Jerusalem, and his coming to Asia Minor: a period, on 
any computation, of nearly six years, A.D. 58—64. It is not necessary, 
however, as Liicke also observes, to reject a tradition so satisfactorily 
grounded as that of John’s residence and death at Ephesus, on this ac- 
count :—especially when we consider that we seem compelled to inter- 
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pose some influence corresponding to that of John, between the state of 
the Asiatic Churches as shewn in the Pauline Epistles, and that m the 
time of Polyearp, who immediately followed the apostolie age. I re- 
serve the discussion of the other element of uncertainty in this matter, 
—the possible eonfusion of two persons named John, the Apostle and 
the Presbyter, for the Introduction to the Seeond Epistle of John. 

13. I mention here,—reserving its discussion for the Introduction to 
the Apoealy pse,—the tradition universally reecived in the early Chureh, 
which reeords that the Apostle John was exiled under Domitian to the 
island of Patmos. Assuming the Apocalypse to be his work, the fact of 
such an exile is established, see Rev. i. 9,—but the time left uncertain. 
But even those who do not aseribe the Apocalypse to him, relate this 
exile,—for example, Eusebius. 

14. It is also related by Eusebius that he returned under Nerva to 
Ephesus, and that his death (under Trajan, see above) took place (in 
what manner is uneertain, but probably not by martyrdom) in extreme 
old age. It would be ont of place here to recount the other traditions, 
some of them highly interesting, whieh are extant. See one of them in 
note on 1 John iif. 18, and the whole reeounted and commented on in 
Stanley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, pp. 275—289. 


SECTION II. 
ITS SOURCES. 


1. In several places the Author of this Gospel plainly declares or 
implies that he relates what he had seen and heard. See ch. i. 14; 
xiii. 2; xvill. 15; xix. 26; xx. 2, and especially xix. 35. Also xxi. 
2+. 

2. And with this declaration the contents of the Gospel agree. 
Amidst the entire disregard of minute specifications of sequence or 
locality as a general rule, in almost every narrative we have undoubted 
marks of the testimony of an eye-witness. 

3. The only question which arises on receiving this as the faet, has 
reference to the diversity of style observed in the discourses of our Lord 
as related by the three other Evangelists, and as related by John. In 
their more or less common report, a certain similarity of style is sup- 
posed to be observable thronghout the parables and sayings of Jesus, 
which is wholly absent from them in Johu’s Gospel. Let us examine 
this matter more closcly. 

4. In order to form a satisfaetory judgment on this point, it would he 


necessary to he in possession of some common matter reported by both. 
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But such common matter, in any sufficient quantity for this purpose, we 
do not possess. No one discourse is reported by all four. Certain 
insulated sayings are so reported ; for example, John ii. 19 ; compare 
Matt. xxvi.61, Mark xiv. 58.—John vi. 20; Matt. xiv. 27, Mark vi. 50. 
—John xii. 7,8; Matt. xxvi. 10, 11, Mark xiv. 6, 7.—John xiv. 20; 
Matt. x. 40, Luke x. 16.—Johbn xiv. 21; Matt. xxvi. 21, Mark xiv. 18. 
—John xiv. 37, 88; Matt. xxvi. 33, and parallel places—Joln xx. 19; 
Luke xxiv. 36.—Now in these common reports, amidst much variety in 
verbal and circumstantial detail, such as might have been expected from 
independent narrators, there is no such dijerence of style observable. 

5. We have then the following remarkable phenomenon presented by 
the two classes of narrators ;—that the sayings of our Lord reported by 
the one are dijerent from, and exclusive of those contained in the other. 
And this must very much modify our view of the subject in question. 

6. It would be in the highest degree probable that our Lord would 
discourse mainly and usually on two great branches of divine truth; one 
of these being, the nature and moral requirements of that kingdom which 
ITe came to found among men, which would embrace the greater part of 
His discourses to the multitude,—His outer or popular sayings,—His 
parables and prophecies ;—and the other, the deeper spiritual verities 
relating to his own divine Person and Mission. Of these latter, there 
would be two subdivisions: one class of them would be spoken in the 
gracious condescension of love to His own disciples when conversing 
privately with them, and the other in the fire of holy zeal when contend- 
ing against His bitter adversaries, the rulers of the Jews. 

7. Now of the two greater classes just mentioned, let us enquire which 
would most naturally form the matter of the oral apostolic teaching to 
the Churches in the first age. Let it be remembered that that teaching 
was mostly elementary,—matter of ‘catechization ;—selected for the 
edification of those who were to be built up as Christian converts. 
Would it not unquestionably be the jirst? Granted, that some few of 
those deeper sayings (deeper, I mean, in their very form and primary 
reference) might occasionally find their place in the reports of longer 
discourses (see Matt. xi. 27: Luke x. 22), yet I cannot imagine 
the main stream of oral apostolic teaching to have been otherwise com- 
posed than as we find it: viz. of the popular discourses and parables of 
our Lord, to the exclusion for the most part of His inner teaching and 
deeper revelations respecting his own divine Person. These, in case the 
Apostles had been suffered by Providence to carry on systematically 
their testimony to the Church, might have followed after: but certainly 
they would not be likely to form the first subject of their oral teaching. 

8. But that they would dwell powerfully on their minds, and in pro- 
portion to their individual receptivity of the Spirit and Person of their 
Lord, is most evident. And this consideration, united with that of the 
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very nature and purpose of the apostolic office, and with the promise 
specially recorded that the Spirit should bring to their minds all things 
which He had said to them, will fully account for there arising, late in 
the apostolic age, so copious and particular a report of these inner and 
personal discourses of our Lord. 

9. That such a report should be characterized in some measure by the 
individual mind which bas furnished it, was to be expected, on any view 
of spiritual guidance. But that this individuality has in any con- 
siderable degree modified the report, I think extremely improbable. 
Taking the circumstances into consideration, the relation of John to his 
divine Master, the employment and station from which he was called, 
and the facts also which have been noticed respecting the sayings 
reported by all in common, I think it much more probable, that the 
character and diction of our Lord’s discourses entirely penctrated and 
assimilated the habits of thought of His beloved Apostle ; so that in his 
first epistle he writes in the very tone and spirit of those discourses ; 
and when reporting the sayings of his own former teacher the Baptist, 
he gives them, consistently with the deepest inner truth of narration 
(see note on ch. iii, 31), the forms and cadences so familiar and habitual 
to himself. 

10. It belongs to the present section of our subject, to enquire how far 
it may be supposed that John had seen or used the three other Gospels. 
I confess myself wholly unable to receive the supposition that any of 
them, in their present form, had ever been seen by him. On such a sup- 
position, the phenomena presented by his Gospel would be wholly inex- 
plicable. To those parts of it which he has in common with them, tle 
reasonings of the former part of this Introduction will apply. And 
though these are not so considerable in extent as in the case of the three 
Gospels, yet they are quite important enough to decide this question. 
The account and testimony of the Baptist in ch. i. ;—the miraculous 
feeding in ch. vi. ;—the whole history from ch. xii. 1, in its subject- 
matter, will come under this description. Let any common passages be 
selected, and tried by the considerations above advanced, ch. 1. § ii— 
and our conclusion must be that the report is an independent one, not 
influenced or modified by theirs. Of those parts of his Gospel which are 
peculiar to himself, I will speak in another section. 

11. It is, however, an entirely distinct question, how far John had in 
his view the generally-received oral teaching from which our three 
Gospels are derived. That he himself, answering so strictly to the 
deseription in Acts i. 21,—laying so much weight as he does on tes- 
timony, ch. i. 19; xix. 385; xxi. 24,—bore his part, and that no incon- 
siderable one, in the Apostles’ witness to the facts of the evangelic 
history,—1I take for granted. It will follow that he was aware of the 


general nature and contents of that cycle of narratives and discourses of 
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our Lerd which became current at Jerusalem from his own testimony 
and that of the ether Apostles. Accordingly we find him in his Gospel 
assuming as known, certain facts contained in that cycle. See ch. vii. 41, 
and note,—ch. xi. 1,—also ch. i. 40, where Szmon Peter is referred to 
as one known, before the giving of the latter name its related. 

12. I ean hardly however suppose, that John wrote with any fixed 
design of filling up by a supplementary Gospel the deficiencies of the 
generally-received oral account. Sometimes, e. g. ch. vi. 1—14, xviii., 
xix., he goes over the same ground with it: and in no part can it by the 
most ingenious application of the supplementary theory be shewn, that 
he in any respect preduces or aims at the effect of a work designed 
to fill up and elucidate those which have gone before. This point will 
be dwelt on more at length in the next section. 

13. I have no hesitation, therefore, in receiving as the true account 
of the source of this Gospel, that generally given and believed ;—viz. 
that we have it from the authority of the Apostle himself as an eye 
and ear-witness. 


SECTION III. 
FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. This Gospel presupposes readers already Christians, and was 
written to build them up and confirm them in the faith. (See ch. xix. 
353; xXx. 31.) It is, as Liicke remarks, neither complete enough, ner 
elementary enough, for the first founding of a belief in Christ in the 
mind. This must have been, even as early as the apostolic times, 
the work ef no written Gospel (see Luke i. I—4), but of the oral 
preaching of the word. ‘‘ These (things) are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of Ged: and that believing ye may have life 
in His name.” 

2. Being written then for Christian readers, the main and ultimate 
purpose as regards them is sufficiently declared in ch. xx. 31. 

3. This purpose however, as it would be common to all the sacred 
writings of the New Testament more or less, in no way accounts for the 
peculiar cast of the Gospel, or the portions of the Christian’s faith which 
are most prominently brought eut in it. These will require closer 
examination. 

4. It will at once appear, that some especial occasion must have 
induced John to write so pointedly as he has dene on certain doctrines, 
—and to adopt, in doing so, a nomenclature unknown te the rest of the 
New Testament writers. Seme state ef opinion in the Church must 
have rendered it necessary for the Apostle to state strongly and clearly 
the truth about which error was prevalent, or questions had been raised : 
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the method of speaking which even he, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
adopted to convey that truth, must have become familiar to and valued 
by the edueated and phildsophic minds in the Christian community. 

5. It may be well to set down the opinions of the ancients on this, 
before we enter into the matter itself. 

Irenxus states that John wrote his Gospel to controvert the errors of 
Cerinthus, and before him the Nicolaitans. Tertullian in the main agrees 
with this. Epiphanius and Jerome repeat it as a certain fact, that John 
wrote against Cerinthus ; but instead of the Nicolaitans, they mention 
the Ebionites. Those who assert him to have written against Valentinus 
or Mareion are evidently chrenologically in error. 

6. Several of the ancients give, in substance, the supplementary view 
of the design of John’s Gospel. Clement of Alexandria related, ‘that 
John, last of all, perceiving that only outward and bodily faets were 
related in the existing Gospels, being urged on by the skilled in divine 
things, and inspired by Ged’s Spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.” 
Eusebius states, that whereas the other Evangelists wrote the history of 
the official life of our Lord subsequent to the imprisonment of the Bap- 
tist, John wishing that there should be a complete account, gave in his 
Gospel the particulars preceding that event. The same is repeated almost 
word for word by Jerome. Later authors reproduced the conjectures of 
their predecessors as being traditions of the Church; and for the most 
part united the polemical with the supplementary theory*. 

7. None of the above-cited authors appeal to any historical or tra- 
ditionary fact, as the ground of their own statements. Those statements 
have therefore for us no external authority, and must be judged by their 
own intrinsic probability or otherwise, as established by the contents of 
the Gospel, and the state of the Church at the period of its publication. 
In modern times, these last considerations have given rise to several 
opinions, which I shall now briefly state; acknowledging, throughout 
this part of the section, my obligations to Liicke, whose facts and remarks 
I have for the most part borrowed. 

8. Grotius, and some of the Socinian Commentators, supposed,—on 
account of the contrast strongly drawn in the prologue, ch. i. and else- 
where, between Jesus Christ as the true Light, and the Baptist as only 
having come to bear witness of that Light,—that the Evangelist wrote 
against the so-called disciples of John, who held the Baptist to have 
been the Messiah. Others thought that the Sabeans, who combined 


? For an instance of the kind of use which is made of these notices in Eusebius and 
others by the advocates of the supplementary theory, see Dr. Wordsworth’s note intro- 
ductory to St. John: where such parts of them as suit that theory are strongly affirmed 
as fact, and called “the uniform consent of antiquity concerning the design of St. John’s 
Gospel in relation to the other three,” while the part not suiting tt is hushed up under 
“ for other reasons of a doctrinal nature.” 
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gnostic errors with an overwecning estimation of John the Baptist, were 
principally aimed at. Others, not finding in this a sufficient account of 
the peculiarities of the Gespel, supposed this or other polemic aims, to 
have been united with the supplementary one. Others again finding in 
the Gospel no sufficient evidence either of a polemical or a supplementary 
intention, fell back on the didactic aim set forth ch. xx. 31. This view, 
however, was never found satisfactory to explain the peculiar phenomena 
of the Gospel. 

9. Meantime, however, the critical study of the other Gospels had so 
far advanced, that it became more and more clearly seen, that the hype- 
thesis of John having been acquainted with, and having wished to com- 
plete or correct them, was entirely untenable. Again, not finding traces 
of a polemical design sufficiently prominent in the Gospel, some critics, 
slightly altering the term, have supposed it to be apologetic in its cha- 
racter. Some, lastly, pronouneed it unworthy of the Apostle to follow 
any secondary designs, considering his own avowal in ch. xx. 30, 31. 
But even granting this, it may still be a lawful enquiry, What peculiar 
circumstances led to his realizing this his great design in the present 
peculiar form of composition. The three former Evangelists had, beyond 
question, the same great design, and yet have followed it in a very 
different manner. Something of this may doubtless be explained by the 
individual character of the writer’s mind, but clearly not all: and that 
character itself was modified by surrounding events. We are driven 
therefore to the special circumstances under which the Gospel, but 
especially the prologue, which in this matter rules the Gospel, was 
composed. 

10. Into these Liicke enquires under two heads: (1) the relation of 
John’s Gospel to the other three; (2) the character of the age and 
section of the Church in which the Evangelist lived. In treating the 
first of these he disproves, much in the same manner as has been done 
in this Introduction, the probability that John intended to supply, or 
had ever seen, our present Gospels; and maintains that an acquaint- 
ance on his part with the general stream of oral testimony from which 
they were derived, will sufficiently account for the relations observable 
between him and them. His inference is, that if his Gospel (as un- 
doubtedly is the case) sometimes supplies and gives precision to theirs, 
this has been only the result, but could in no way be the aim of his 
writing ; the peculiarities and object of which must be altogether 
accounted for from considerations belonging to the other head of the 
enquiry. 

11. In pursuing this, he distinguishes three classes of writings likely 
to arise in the apostolic age: (a) the simple committal to paper of the 
cycles of oral narration, with a view to fixing them for the general and 
continued edification of the readers. To this elass he refers the Gospels 
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of Matthew and Mark. (b) Writings compiled with a more set pur- 
pose of giving a complete account, in order, of the events of our Lord’s 
life on earth. In this division he classes the Gospel of Luke. (c¢c) The 
third elass would arise from the growing up of the faith, which at first 
was a simple historical belief, into the maturer philosophical form of 
doetrinal system. In the course of this progress, various questions would 
arise respecting the life and teaching of the Lord Jesus, which the gene- 
rally-received oral narration was not competent to answer. And these 
writings would be composed to satisfy such enquirers by presenting such 
an apologetic view of the Lord’s life, and such a doctrinal aceount of His 
teaching, as might tend to set their questionings at rest. To this class 
he supposes may have belonged some of the gnostie apocryphal writings ; 
and to this class certainly does belong the Gospel of John. 

12. At the time of its composition, many questionings were already 
raised between the believing and unbelieving, and among the believing 
themselves. ‘Traces of such we find even in the Pauline Epistles, 1 Cor. 
i. 23; xv. 1. Like instances some of these questions which this 
Gospel was well adapted to answer. (a) The rejection of the Lord 
Jesus by His own people the Jews, was an event likely to prove a 
stumbling-bleeck, and to be used by unbelievers against our religion. 
To the elucidation of this,—the tracing its progress, step by step,—the 
shewing its increasing virulence amidst the blameless innocence and 
holy words and deeds of the Redeemer,—does John especially devote 
the middle and principal section of his Gospel. He shews that thereby 
Ilis enemies were fulfilling the divine purpose, and that they were even 
forewarned of this by one among themselves, ch. xi. 51, 52. (0) We 
may evidently see, from the diligence with which John accumulates 
autoptic evidence on the subject of the actual death of Christ, and His 
resurrection, that he has in this part also some in view, who did not 
reecive those great events as undoubted facts, but required the authority 
of an Apostle to assure them of their truth. (c) The way also in 
which he relates the testimonies of our Lord respecting the manner, 
results, and voluntary nature of His own death,—that it was Ilis true 
glorifieation,—that it was undertaken freely, but in complete accordance 
with the Father’s will,—seems to point to doubts as to the character of 
that event, whieh tle Evangelist meditated removing. (d) It was eer- 
tainly, later (see Origen against Celsus, quoted in note on Matt. ix. 9—13), 
a reproach against the Apostles, that they were low-born and ignorant 
men. In the ease of Paul, we find very early a disposition on the part 
of some in the Churches, to set aside apostolie authority. And those who 
were s0 disposed might perhaps appeal to the oral narrative which forms 
the foundation of the three former Gospels, to prove that the Apostles 
often misunderstood the sayings of the Lord, and might from thence take 
oceasion to vilify their present preaching as resting on similar misunder- 
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standing. John,—from his relating so much at length the diseourse of 
our Lord in which He promised the Comforter to guide them into all the 
truth, and bring to their minds all that He had said to them, and from 
noticing (ch. xii. 16; xx. 9) that they understood not certain things at 
first, which were made elear to them afterwards,—seems to be guarding 
the apostolic office and testimony from such imputations. 

13. But all these designs, possible as they may have been, do not 
reach so far as to give any account of the very remarkable cast and 
diction of the prologue. This opening gives a tone to the whole Gospel, 
being no less than a compendium or programme of its contents, gathered 
up and expressed according to a nomenelature already familiar to certain 
persons within the Church. The fact of John having been led to adopt 
the gnostic term, “ the word” or “ logos,” as the exponent of his teaching 
respecting the person of our Lord, would of itself make it probable that 
he had the combating of gnostic error in his view ; or perhaps, speaking 
more accurately, that he was led to take advantage of the yearnings of 
the human desire after an universal and philosophic religion,—by grasp- 
ing and lifting upward into the certainty of revelation the truth which 
they had shaped to themselves,—and thereby striking off and proseribing 
their manifold and erroncous conceits. But neither the language of the 
prologue itself, nor any prominence given to antagonistic truths in the 
Gospel, justify us in ascribing to the Evangelist a position directly 
polemical against the peculiar tenets of Cerinthus*®. The stand made 
in the Gospel, is against gnosticism in the very widest sense; in its 
Ebionitish form, as denying the Divinity and pre-existence of Christ,— 
and in its Docetic, as denying the reality of His assumption of the 
Human Nature. 

4. While, however, John contends against false gnosis (or philosophy 
of the Gnostics) he is, in the furtherance and grounding of the true 
gnosis (or knowledge), the greatest, as he was the last, of the spiritual 
teachers of the Church. The great Apostle of the Gentiles, amidst 
fightings without and fears within, built in his argumentative Epistles 
the outworks of that temple, of which his still greater colleague and 
successor was chosen noiselessly to complete, in his peaceful old age, 
the inner and holier places. And this, after all, ranging under it all 
secondary aims, we must call the great object of the Evangelist :—to 
advance, purify from error, and strengthen, that maturer Christian life of 
knowledge, which is the true development of the teaching of the Spirit in 
men, and which the latter part of the apostolic period witnessed in its full 
vitality. And this, by setting forth the Person of the Lord Jesus in all 
its fulness of grace and truth, in all its manifestation in the flesh by signs 


* For an account of them, see Neandcr’s Church History, Rose’s Translation, vol. ii. 
p. 49. 
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and by discourses, and its glorification by opposition and unbelief, through 
sufferings and death. ‘That he should have been led to cast his testi- 
mony into a form antagonistic to the peculiar errors then prevalent,—that 
he should have adopted the thoughts and diction of previous seckers after 
God, so fur as they were capable of serving his high purpose and 
being elevated into vehicles of heavenly truth,—these are arrange- 
ments which we may not, because they are natural and probable, the 
less regard as providential, and admirably designed for that which 
especially was his portion of the apostolic work,—the PERFECTING OF 
THE SAINTS. 


SECTION IV. 
AT WHAT PLACE AND TIME 1T WAS WRITTEN. 


1. These two questions, as relating to John’s Gospel, are too inti- 
mately connected to form the subject of separate sections. 

2. The most ancient testimony, that of Ireneus, relates that it was 
published at Ephesus. This testimony is repeated by Jerome and 
others, and is every way consonant with what we have above (§ i.) 
related of the history of the Apostle its author. Some later writers 
have reported that it was published from Patmos, during John’s exile ; 
some have combined the two accounts, and made John dictate the 
Gospel in Patmos, and publish it at Ephesus after his return. But of 
these the only account which from its date and character deserves atten- 
tion, is that of Irenzus. 

3. The Gospel itself furnishes only negative or uncertain evidence on 
this point. From the manner in which the sites and habits of Palestine 
are spoken of, it seems evident that it was composed at a distance from 
that country. If again we regard the peculiar nomenclaturo of the 
prologue, and enquire to what locality this points, two places occur to 
us where it would be likely to have been adopted; one of these, Alex- 
andria,—the other, Ephesus. The first of these cities was the home 
and birthplace of the gnostie philosophy ; the other (Acts xviii. 24) 
was In communieation with, and derived its philosophic character from 
Alexandria. Now as no history gives us any account of the Apostle 
having laboured or ever been at Alexandria, this consideration also 
forms a presumptive confirmation of the tradition that the Gospel was 
written at Ephesus. 

4. If so, we have some clue, although but an indirect one, to the time 
at which it was published. If John cannot be supposed to have come 
thither till some time after the ultimate disappearance of the Apostle 
Paul from Asia Minor, then we have obviously a time specified, before 
which the Gospel cannot have been published. 
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5. The voice of tradition on this point is very uneertain. Irenwus 
states that this Gospel was the latest written of the four : which, as he 
plaecs Mark’s and Luke’s after the deaths of Peter and Paul (but see 
Introduetion to Luke, § iv.), would bring us to a similar date with that 
pointed out in the preeeding paragraph. As usual in traditional 
matter,—on our advance to later writers, we find mere and more par- 
ticular aceounts given :—the year of John’s life, the reigning Emperor, 
&e., under which the Gospel was written. In all sueh cases the stu- 
dent will do well to remember, that such late traditions are worthless 
exactly in proportion to their particularity of detail. 

6. But we have thus no direct indieation, at what date to place the 
Gospel. On examining its contents, we find no sueh indieation given 
by them. It is true that the Evangelist speaks in eh. v. 2 of the pool 
of Bethesda in the present tense as being near the sheepgate, and thence 
it might seem as if he wrote before the destruetion of Jerusalem :—but 
suebh indications are confounded by the fact that he alone of the Evan- 
gelists speaks of places near Jerusalem, whieh would remain after the 
destruction, in the past tense (eh. xi. 18), which seems to shew that 
no stress is to be laid on such expressions, which were perhaps used 
by him according to the cast of the particular narrative which he 
was then constructing, without any reference to the existing state of 
things at the time of his writing*. See, however, note on ch. xi. 18. 

7. It has been variously inferred,—from eh. xxi. 18, 19,—that the 
Gospel must have been published during the lifetime of Peter ; for that, 
had the Lord’s propheey been fulfilled before the account was written, 
some notice would have been taken of such fulfilment ; and from ch. 
xviii. 10, that it eannot have been published till after his death,—for that 
Peter’s name would not have been mentioned, had he been still living. 
But it is plain that we might just as well argue for eh. xxi. 18, 19, being 
written after Peter’s death, on account of the definiteness of the inter- 
pretation there given to the prophecy ; and I have shewn in my note on 
Matt. xxvi. 51, that no stress can be laid on the other inference. 

8. Nor do we find any more certain indication by comparison of the 
Gospel with the First Epistle, or with the Apocalypse. The dates of 
beth these are very uncertain ;—and it has been disputed whether their 
contents presuppose the Gespel or not. Such expressions as “ the Werd 
of Life,” “the life eternal, which was with the Father and was manifested 
to us,” 1 John i. 2, and similiar ones, make it at least probable, that the 
Epistle was written after the Gospel. But how long after, we have 
no means of even conjecturing. And with regard to the Apocalypse, 
if we assume the Domitianie date (95 or 96 a.p.), which I have 
upheld in the Intreduction to Revelation, § ii., we yet get no trustworthy 
points of comparison whereby to infer the date of the Gospel. 


4 See also ch. xviii. 1; xix. 41. 
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9. Our only resource then must be, the spaee ineluded between the 
very wide limits above indieated. The final departure of Paul from Asia 
Minor, and indeed his death, must be supposed to have happened some 
time ;—this, such as it is, will be our earléest Umit ;—and our latest 
limit, the probable duration of John’s life, or more properly speaking, 
of his power of writing as we find him writing in this Gospel. And as 
antiquity testifies that he lived to a great age, and survived his vigour, 
this latter terminus will be even less definite than the former. 

10. One eonsideration, however, may tend somewhat to narrow its 
limits. I have argued in the Commentary, that eh, xxi. is a genuine 
addition by the hand of the Apostle himself, probably in the decline of 
life, some years at least, from internal evidence of style, after the Gospel 
was eompleted. Add to whieh, as hinted above, that the style of the 
Gospel is, as Liicke has also remarked, that of a matured, but not of an 
aged writer. 

11. Whether then we set the death of Paul with Wieseler in a.p. 64, 
or, as upholders of a second Roman imprisonment, in A.D. 68, we per- 
haps must not in either ease allow our earliest limit to be placed much 
earlier than 70: nor, supposing John to have been a few years younger 
than our Lord, can we prolong our latest limit much beyond A.D. 85. 
We should thus have, but with no great fixity either way, somewhere 
about fifteen years,—a.p. 70—85, during whieh it is probable that the 
Gospel was published. 


SECTION V. 
IN WHAT LANGUAGE IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The testimony of antiquity is unanimous that John wrote in Greck. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt the faet. If he lived and taught in 
Asia Minor, he must have been familiar with the Greek language. 

2. Some among the moderns have held an Aramaic or Hebrew original. 
They seem to ground this prineipally on the eitations from the Old Tes- 
tament being from the Hebrew, not from the LX-X. But this latter is 
by no means without exception. That we find other citations after the 
Ilebrew solely or principally, was to be expeeted from the Apostle’s per- 
sonal history, as a Jew of Palestine who had been brought up in the 
knowledge of the Hebrew original: and is a eonfirmation of the 
genuineness of the Gospel. See below in the next section. 
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SECTION VI. 
ITS GENUINENESS. 


1. It would enlarge this Introduction too much, to give a detailed 
history of the recognition of this Gospel, and its impugners, in ancient 
times. It may suflice to refer to such works as Liicke’s, where this 
history will be found. The result of his researches on the subject is, that 
down to the end of the second century the Gospel was by all recognized 
and attributed to the Apostle whose name it bears, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Alogi, an unimportant sect in Asia Minor, who, from exccs- 
sive opposition to the heresy of Montanus, rejected both the Apocalypse 
and Gospel of John, as favouring (according to them) some of the views 
of that heretic. Such an exception rather strengthens than weakens the 
general evidence of ancient Christendom in its favour. 

2, Equally satisfactory is the testimony of the fathers after the close 
of the second century. The citations by Ireneus from this Gospel are 
very frequent, and express, both as to its eanonicity and the name of its 
author. And his testimony is peculiarly valuable, because (1) he was an 
anti-gnostic : (2) his acquaintance with the whole Church, Eastern and 
Western, was greater than that of any other ecclesiastical writer : and 
(3) in his youth he had conversed with Polycarp, himself a disciple of 
the Apostle John. Theophilus of Antioch, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Hippolytus, Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, Eusebius,— 
the ancient Syriac version, the Peschito,—the adversaries of Christianity, 
Porphyry, and Julian,—all these refer to the Gospel as without doubt 
the work of the Apostle John. 

3. We may then, as far as antiquity is concerned, regard its genuine- 
ness as established. But there is one circumstance which has furnished 
many modern writers with a ground for doubting this. Neither Papias, 
who carefully sought out all that Apostles and apostolic men had related 
regarding the life of Christ—nor Polycarp, who was himself a disciple 
of the Apostle John,—nor Barnabas, nor Clement of Rome, in their 
Epistles, nor lastly Ignatius (in his genuine writings), makes any men- 
tion of, or allusion to, this Gospel. So thatin the most ancient circle of 
ecclesiastical testimony, it appears to be unknown or not recognized. 

4, But this circumstance, when fairly considered in connexion with 
its universal recognition by writers following on these, rather serves for a 
confirmation of the genuineness of this Gospel. It confessedly was written 
late in the apostolic age. As far then as silence (or apparent silence) 
can be valid as an argument, it scems to shew that the recognition of 
this Gospel, as might have been expected, was later than that of the 
others. And it is some confirmation also of this view, that Papias, if 
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Ensebius gives his testimony entire, appears not to recognize Luke’s 
Gospel, bunt only those of Matthew and Mark. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, on the other hand, that Papias recognizes the First Epistle of John, 
whieh, as remarked in § iv., was probably written after the Gospel. This 
would seem to make it probable that we have not in Eusebius the whole 
testimony of Papias given ; for it would certainly seem from internal 
grounds that the First Epistle and the Gospel must stand or fall 
together. 

5. It is evident that too much stress must not be laid on the silence 
of Polycarp, from whom we have one short epistle only. He also 
(apparently) was acquainted with the First Epistle of John. But he 
wrote with no purpose of giving testimony to the sacred books, and what 
reason therefore have we to expect in his Epistle, quotations from or 
allusions to any particular book which did not happen to come within 
his design, and the subject of which he was treating ? 

6. The same may be said of the silence of Barnabas, Hermas, and 
Ignatius. Had any intention existed on the part of the primitive Chris- 
tian writers of informing posterity what books were counted canonical 
in their days, their silence would be a strong argument against any 
particular book :—but they had no such intention: their citations are 
fortuitous, and most of them loose and allusory only. So that we cannot 
argue from such silence to the recognition or otherwise of any book, 
unless it be universal and continuous, which is not the case with regard 
to this Gospel. 

7. Again, the kind of testimony furnished by Ivenzus is peculiarly 
valuable. He does not relate from whom he had heard that John wrote 
a Gospel, but he treats and quotes it as a well-known and long-used 
book in the Christian Church. What could have induced Irenzus to 
do this, exeept the fact of its being thus known and used? So that this 
character of his testimony virtually carries it back farther than its 
actual date. Besides, when one who has had the means which Irenexus 
had of ascertaining the truth in a matter, asserts things respecting that 
matter,—the ordinary and just method is to suppose that he draws his 
information from his superior opportunities of gaining it, even though he 
may not expressly say so: so that when Irenzus, who had conversed with 
Polyearp himself, the friend of the Apostle John, quotes this Gospel as 
the work of that Apostle, we may fairly presume that he had assured 
himself of this by the testimony of one so well capable of informing 
him. 

8. Another historical argument used against its genuineness is,—that 
in the dispute about the time of keeping Easter between Polycarp and 
Aniectus bishop of Rome, avout the year 160, the former defended the 
practice of the Asiatie Churches,—which was to keep their Christian 
passover at the time of the Jewish passover, the evening of the 14th of 
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Nisan, by what he had learned from John and the other Apostles. 
But, say the opponents, John himself in his Gospel clearly relates that 
our Lord instituted the Lord’s supper on the evening of the loth of 
Nisan, and was crucified on the 14th. Therefore either Polycarp falsely 
appealed to John’s authority, which is not probable, or John did not 
write the Gospel which bears his name. But, as Liicke has shewn, this 
argument is altogether built on the assumption that the Christian pass- 
over must necessarily coincide with the time of the tustitution of the 
Lord’s supper; whereas such a coincidence does not appear to have 
entered into the consideration of the litigants in this case, but merely 
the question, whether the Churches should follow the Jewish calendar, 
or an arrangement of their own. Even in the later dispute between 
Polyerates, bishop of Ephesus, and Victor, on the same point, this ques- 
tion was not raised, but the matter was debated on other grounds. 

9, The last historical objection which I shall notice is, that this Gos- 
pel was first circulated by the Guostics, and therefore is to be looked on 
with suspicion. But Liicke has shewn that this was not the case: that 
unquestionable traces of catholic reception of it are found before it was 
received by them: and that, at all events, Irenwus recoguized and used it 
contemporaneously with the Valentinians. The known opposition be- 
tween the catholic Fathers and the Gnosties furnishes a sure guarantee, 
that had these latter first promulgated the Gospel, it never would have 
been received into the Canon of the catholic Church. 

10. The modern opponents of the genuineness and canonicity of this 
Gospel have raised two arguments against it upon cnternal evidence. 
The first of these rests upon the assumed radical diversity between the 
views of the Person and teaching of Christ presented to us by John, 
and by the other three Evangelists. On this point I have said nearly all 
that is necessary in § ii.; and I will only now add, that supposing the 
diversity to be as unaccountable as it is matural, it would of itself serve 
as a strong presumption that the Gospel was not the work of a forger, 
who would have enlarged and decorated the accounts already existing 
but a genuine testimony of one who was not an imitator of nor de: 
pendent on those others. 

11. The second endeavours, by bringing out various supposed incon- 
sistencies in the narration, to show that the Apostle John cannot have 
been the Author. Such are,—imagined want of connexion in certain 
parts (ch. iv. 44; xiti, 20; xiv. 31, where see notes);—an imputed in- 
consistency in tie character and deyalopinent of the treachery of Judas 
(see note on ch. vi. 64);—the not naming once in the Gospel of his own 
brother James (which, as Liicke remarks, is far easier to account for on 
supposition of its genuineness than on that of its spuriousness 5) ;—the 





5 James, the son of Zebedee, though one of the favoured Three, comes forward no 
where personally in the Gospels, nor in the Acts; and vanishes the first of all the 
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supposed want of accurate information with regard to the geography 
and customs of Judea. But again, the passages cited to support this 
involve only geographical and archeological difficulties, such as would 
never have been raised by an impostor ;—and one in partieular (ch. vii. 
52: see note there) is chargeable, not on the Evangelist, but on the 
Sanhedrin, who were likely enough to have made the mistake, or pur- 
posely overlooked the fact, in their proud spirit of contempt for Galilee. 
The other objections derived from internal considerations are hardly 
worth recounting. They are fully stated and answered by Liicke. 

12. An hypothesis was advanced by Eckermann, Vogel, and Paulus, 
and brought to completeness by Weisse, founded on a compromise 
between the evidenee for and against the Gospel: that it is partly 
genuine, and principally in the didactic portions, which are veritable 
notices from the Apostle John: but that a later hand has wrought 
upon these, and added most of the narrative portions. Bunt first, eecle- 
siastical tradition gives no countenance to this, always citing the Gospel 
as a whole,—and dropping uo hint of any such distinetion between its 
parts ;—and secondly, it is quite impossible to draw any line in the 
Gospel itself which shall separate the original matter from the supposed 
additions. There certainly is a marked distinetion in diction and style 
between the rest of the Gospel and ch. xxi. (of ch. vii. 53—viii. 12, Ido 
not now speak ; see notes there):—which I believe to be accounted for 
by that ehapter being a later addition by the Author himself: but farther 
than this, no such distinetion ean, even by the most fanciful analogies, 
be established. The same spirit pervades the form of the narrative and 
didaetie parts: and so strongly, that the impugners of the Gospel have 
made this very circumstance an argument against the authenticity of the 
latter ;—how unjustly, I have shewn above in § ii.:—but the faet of the 
objection having been made is important, as fatal to Weisse’s hypothesis. 

13. The principal arguments against the genuineness of the Gospel 
have been repeated and elaborated by Baur, who tries to shew that the 
whole is apoeryphal,—and has arisen from a pious fraud of an author in 
the latter part of the second century. I mention this attempt because 
an admirable answer to it has appeared, by Ebrard. In this work he 
has gone over carefully all the arguments treated in the preceding 
sections, and shewn their entire untenableness. Luthardt also, in the 
work above referred to, has treated at length of the view of Baur and 
his school. 

14. Our conclusion then from internal as well as external evidence, 
must be that the Gospel is what it has generally been believed to be,— 
the genuine work of the Apostle John. And this result has been ob- 


Apostles from the historic field of view. It is very unlikely that John wonlé have in- 
troduced mention of him merely because he was his brother. He has not named 
several others of the Apostles. See ch. xxi. 2, and note. 
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tained by rigid criticism, apart from all subjective leanings either way. 
To dilate on the importance of this conclusion, does not belong to this 
Introduction; but I cannot avoid pointing it ont, in an age when on 
the one hand the historic truth of our scriptural accounts is being again 
boldly denied ;—and on the other, we providentially stand at a point 
in the progress of criticism, where none but the most rigid trial of them, 
—none but the fairest and most impartial judgments,—can or ought to 
satisfy us. 


SECTION VII. 
ITS STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


1. This is the only one of the four Gospels to which a pre-arranged 
and systematic plan can with any certainty be ascribed. That such does 
not exist in the other three, any farther than the circumstances under 
which they were each respectively written have indirectly modified their 
arrangement, has been already shewn. But that such a plan is proposed 
and followed out by the writcr of this Gospel, will become evident by 
an examination of its contents. 

2. The prologue contains a formal setting forth of the subject-matter of 
the Gospel:—‘ that the Eternal Creator Word became Flesh, and was 
glorified by means of that work which He undertook in the flesh.’ This 
glorification of Christ he follows out under several heads: (1) the testi- 
mony borne to Him by the Baptist; (2) His miracles; (3) His conflict 
with the persecution and malice of the Jews; (4) His own testimony in 
His discourses, which are very copiously related; (5) His sufferings, 
death, and resurrection. And this His glorification is the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of the Father, by setting Hin forth as the Light and 
Life of the World,—the One Intercessor and Mediator, by whose accom- 
plished Work the Holy Spirit ts procured for men; and through whom 
all spiritual help, and comfort, and hope of glory, is derived. 

3. Several subdivisions of the Gospel have been proposed, as shewing 
its arrangement in subordination to this great design. The simplest 
and most satisfactory is that adopted by Liicke: (1) the prologue, 
ch. i. 1—18; (2) the first main division of the Gospel, i. 19—xii. 50; 
(3) the second main division of the Gospel, xiii. 1—xx. 31; (4) the 
appendix, ch. xxi. 

4, Of these divisions, I. the prologue, contains a general statement of 
the whole subject of the Gospel. JI. The first main division treats of 
the official work of the Lord in Galilee, Judea, and Samaria, His recep- 
tion and rejection, and closes with the general reflections of the Evan- 
gelist, ch. xii. 37—438, and summary of the commission of Jesus, ib. 44— 
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50:—its foundation in the will of the Father, and purposes of grace and 
love to men. JIL. The second main division may be subdivided into 
two parts, (1) the inner glorification of Christ in His last supper and 
His last discourses, (2) [is outer and public glorification by [lis Suffer- 
ings, Death, and Resurrection. Then IV. the appended chapter xxi. 
relates, for a special purpose, an appearance of the Lord, after His re- 
surreetion, in Galilee :—see notes there. 

5. In all these, except the last, the great leading object of the Gospel 
is kept in view, and continually worked ont more fully. After having 
stated it in the prologne, he relates the recognition of Christ’s glory by 
the testimony of the Baptist ;—then by the diseiples on their being 
called ;—then the manifestation of that glory by His miracle in Cana of 
Galilee,—by His cleansing of the temple,—by His declaration of Him- 
self to Nicodemus,—and so onwards. But the more this is the case, 
the more is He misunderstood and withstood: and it becomes evidert 
hy degrees, that the great shewing forth of Ilis glory is to be brought 
about by the result of this very opposition of His enemies. This reaches 
its height in the prophetic testimony of Caiaphas, ch. xi. 47 ff; and the 
voiee from heaven, xii. 28, “I have both glorified it, and [ will glorify tt 
ayain,” seems to form the point of transition from the manifestation of 
Ilis glory by His aets, discourses, and conflict with the Jews, in Part I. 
—to that by His Sufferings, Death, and Resurrection in Part If. Thus, 
as Liicke remarks, these words form the ground-tone of the whole 
Gospel,— The publie working of Christ manifested His glory ; but at 
the same time led on to His Death, which Death again manifested 
Ilis glory.’ 

6. In the course of the Gospel the Evangelist steadily keeps his great 
end in view, and does not turn aside from it. For its sake are the 
incidents and notices introduced, with which his matter is diversified ; 
but for its sake only. He has no chronological, no purely historical 
aims. Each incident which is chosen for a manifestation of the Lord’s 
glory, is introduced sometimes with very slight links, sometimes with 
altogether no links of connexion to that whieh has preceded. So that 
while in the fulfilment of its inner design the Gospel forms a closely 
connected and perfect whole, considered in any other view it is disjointed 
and fragmentary ° 


6 Luthardt’s division is: 
I. Jesus THE Son oF Gop: ch. i—iv. 
1. The Christ. ch. i. 1—18. 
2. The introduction of Jesus into the world (i. 19—ii. 11) by the testimony (a) 
of the Baptist (1, 19—40) ; (b) of Himself (i. 41—i. 11). 
3. First revelation of Himself as the Son of God (ii. 12—iv. 54), (a) in Jerusalem 
and Judea (ii. 12—iii. 36), (b) in Samaria and Galilee (iv. 1—54). 
IT. Jesus anp THE JEWS: ch. v.—xii. 
1. Jesus the Life. Opening of the conflict. ch. v. vi. (a) His divine working as 
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7. With regard to the style of this Gospel, it may be remarked, (1) 
that Dionysius of Alexandria, as cited by Eusebius, remarked the purity 
of its diction in the original, as compared with that of the Apocalypse. 
(2) That withont subseribing to the whole of his eulogy, if classical 
authors are to be the standard. of comparison, the same will hold good 
of this Gospel as compared with the other three. (3) That the greater 
purity of its diction is perhaps mainly owing to its far greater simplicity 
of style. While the deepest truths lie beneath the words, the words 
themselves are almost colloquial in their simplicity ; the historical matter 
is of small amount as compared with the dialogue. (+4) That while the 
language is for the most part unolbjcetionable Greck, the cast of expres- 
sion and thought is IIebraistic. There is, both here and in the Epistle, 
very little unfolding or deducing one proposition from another ; different 
steps of an argument, or sometimes different conelusions from mutually 
dependent arguments, are indicated by mere juxtaposition ;—and the 
intelligent reader must be carrying on, as it were, an undercurrent of 
thought, or the connexion will net be perceived. (5) That in this respect 
this Gospel forms a remarkable contrast to those parts of the New 
Testament written by Hellenistic Christians; e.g. the Epistles of Paul, 
and that to the Hebrews; in which, while external marks of Hebraistie 
diction abound, there is yet an internal conformation of style, and con- 
nexion of thought, more charaeteristic of the Grecian mind: they write 
more in periods, and more aecording to dialectic form. In observing all 


Son of God—beginning of opposition (v. 1—47): (b) Jesus the Life in the 
flesh,—progress of belief and unbelief (vi. 1—71). 

2. Jesus the Light. Height of the eonfliet. ch. vii—x. (a) He meets the un- 
belief of the Jews at Jerusalem (vii. 1—52): (b) opposition between Jesus 
and the Jews at its height (viii. 12—59): (ce) Jesus the Light of the world 
for salvation, and for judgment (ix. x.). 

3. The delivery of Jesus to death is the Life and the Judgment of the world. ch. 
xi. xii. (a) The raising from the Dead (xi. 1—57): (b) Prophetie announce- 
ments of the Future (xii, 1—36): (c) Final judgment on Israel (ib. 37-50). 

Ill. Jesus anp His own: ch. xili.—xx. 

1. Jesus’ Love and the belief of His disciples. (a) His Love in condescension 
(xiii. 1—30): (b) His Love in keeping and completing the disciples in the faith 
(xiii. 31.—xvi. 33): (ec) His Love in the exaltation of the Son of God (xvii.). 

2. Jesus the Lord: the unbelief of Israel, now in its completion: the belief of 
His own (ch. xviiii—xx.). (a) His free self-surrender to His enemies, and to 
the unbelief of Israel (xviii. 1—xix. 16): (b) His self-surrender to Death, and 
divine testimony in death (xix. 16—42): (c) His manifestation of Himself as 
passed from death into liberty and life, and the completion of the disciples’ 
faith worked thereby (xx. 1—29). 

The APPENDIX: ch. xxi, The glimpse into the future. (a) The symbolic draught 
of fishes (1—8): (b) the symbolic meal (9—14): (c) The calling and its prospect 
(15—23): (d) conclusion. 

These leading sections he follows out into minor detail in other subdivisions of much 

interest. 
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such phenomena in our saered writings, the student will learn to 
appreciate the evidence which they contribute to the historic truth of 
our belief with regard to them and their writers :—and will also per- 
ceive an admirable adaptation of the workman to his work, by Him 
whose One Spirit has overruled them all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


SECTION I. 


ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. THe Author of this book is identical with that of the third Gospel, 
ax plainly appears from the circumstance that in its address, to a certain 
Theophilus, reference is made to a former work on the aets and words 
of Jesus, similarly addressed. Comp. Acts i. 1, Luke i. 38. That Author 
is traditionally known as Lucas or Luke, spoken of Col. iv. 14, and again 
Philem. 24,and 2 Tim. iv. 11. For notices respecting him, see Intred. 
io St. Luke § 1. 

2. Nor is there any reason to reject the testimony of tradition in this 
matter. In chaps. xxvii. and xxviii. we find our Author (see below, 
paragr. 4) accompanying St. Paul to Rome. In the passages above cited, 
all written from Rome, we find that Luke was there, in the company of 
that Apostle. So far at least there is nothing inconsistent with Luke 
having written this book ; and if this book, the Gospel. 

3. That no other writer has here assumed the person of the Author of 
the Gospel, may be gathered from the diction of this book strongly 
resembling that of the other. The student who consults the references 
in my Edition of the Greek Test. will be continually met by words and 
phrases either peeuliar to the two books and not met with elsewhere 
(about fifty of these oecur),—or mostly found in the two. 

4, That no writer other than the Author of the rest of the book has 
furnished the parts in which the narrative proceeds in the first person, 
will be plain, if the matter be thus considered. (a) We have evidenee, 
both by his own assertion (Luke i. 3), and from the contents of the 
Gospel and this book, that Luke was a careful and painstaking writer. 
Now it would bespeak a degree of carelessness wholly unexampled,— 


for one who compiled a continuous memoir, to leave its component 
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parts, derived from various sources, in their original fragmentary state, 
some in the third, others in the first person. Unquestionably such a 
writer would in such a ease have translated the whole into the third 
person. (8) Seeing that Luke does use the first person in Aets i. 1, 
and that the first person is resumed ch, (xiv. 22) xvi. LO—17; xx. 5— 
15; xxi. 1— 183 xxvit. Ly xxviil. 16, 1t is but a fair inference that in 
one and the same book, and that book betokening considerable care of 
writing and arrangement, the speaker implied by the use of the first 
person is one and the same throughont. 

5. That the author never names himself, either as the anthor, or 
otherwise, can of itself not be urged as an objection to any hypothesis 
of authorship, unless by the occurrence of some mention, from which 
the authorship by another may be fairly inferred. But, if we have in 
this book no mention of Luke, we have as certainly no hint of any other 
person having furnished the narrative. On the other hand we have a 
hint by which it appears that some one other than all the specified 
companions of Paul on a certain occasion (Acts xx. 4, 5) was with 
him, and was the author of the narrative. After the mention by name 
of Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, Gatus, Timotheus, Tychicus, and 
‘Trophimus, we read, ‘These having gone forward waited for us at 
Troas:’ this pronoun including Paul and the writer, at least (see note 
there). 

6. That Paul himself, in Epistles written during the journeys here 
deseribed, does not name Luke, cannot be alleged as any argument why 
Luke should net have been the author of our narrative. For (a), we 
have undoubted examples of Paul sometimes merely alluding generally 
to those who were with him, as Phil. iv. 21, 22 ;—sometimes sedulously 
suppressing their names while speaking of services performed by them, 
as 2 Cor. viii. 18; sometimes not mentioning or alluding to them at 
all, as in the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Ephesians ;—and 
(b) strictly speaking, no Epistles appear to have been written by Paul 
while our writer was in his company, before his Roman imprisonment. 
For he does not seem to have joined him at Corinth, ch. xviii., whence the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians were written :—or to have been with 
him at Ephesus, ch. xix.,—whence (probably) the Epistle to the 
Galatians was written;—uor again to have wintered with him at 
Corinth, ch. xx. 3, at the time of his writing the Epistle to the 
Romans, and (possibly) that to the Galatians. 

7. But independently of the above arguments to establish the identity 
of the author throughout, we may infer the same from the similarity of 
diction and style, which do net vary through the book. Here again we 
have, as may be seen abundantly in the references to my edition of the 
Greek text, terms peculiar to the writer occurring in various parts of the 
book ;—favourite terms and phrases oceurring in all parts of the book, 
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which could not well have been the ease, had he merely incorporated 
the memoirs of others. 

8. And again the notes will be found repeatedly to point out cases 
where the narrator takes up again (with his characteristic ‘“ so then” or 
otherwise) the thread of history previously dropped (see e. g., and com- 
pare, xi. 16, 1.5: xi. 19, vili. I—4: xxi, 8, vi. 5, vill o fs Xx 20, 
vil. 58, vill. 14 -&¢.); 

9. Another interesting source of evidence on this head is pointed out 
ly Mr. Sinith, in his valuable work on the Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul. He has shewn that in the varions narratives of sca voyages 
in this book, and in that ef the stilling of the storm in the Gospel, Luke 
has, with remarkable consistency, shewn himself to be just so much 
acquainted with the phrases aud habits of seamen, as a Jandsman well 
habituated to the sea, but himself no seaman, might be expected to 
be. To specify instances would be beyond my limits, besides that 
Mr. Smith’s very interesting and ingenious argument and illustrations 
would be spoiled by abridgment. I can only refer my reader to his 
work'. 

10. To the same class belong the intimations, slight indeed )ut 
interesting, discoverable here and in the Gospel, in the descriptions of 
diseases, that the author was one well acquainted with them and with 
the technical language of the medical profession. Of this kind are Luke 
iv. 88; Acts xxviii. 8: sce also Luke viii. 48, 44,—Acts iii. 7, xii. 23, 
xiii. 11, and compare Col. iv. 14. 

11. It will be necessary to mention the various hypotheses which 
have substituted some other narrator for Luke in the parts of the Acts 
where the first person is used, or have merged his personality in that of 
some other companion of Paul: and, irrespective of the above argu- 
ments, to deal with them on their own merits. (a) Bleek and De 
Wette hold Tmrotuy, and not Luke, to have been the companion of 
Paul and the narrator in the first person,—and Luke te have inserted 
those portions from a journal kept by Timotheus, and without alteration. 
—But this is not consistent with ch. xx. 4, 5:°where, when the com- 
panions of Paul have been named, and Timotheus among them, it is said, 
“ These having gone forward waited for us at Troas:” the escape from 
this objection attempted by making “ these” refer to Tychicus and Tro- 
phimus only, being, on all ordinary rules of construction, inadmissible. 
This reason is, to my mind, sufficient: these who wish to see others 
brought out, and the supports of the hypothesis (which are entirely 
neyative and inferential) invalidated, may consnlt Dr. Davidson’s Intro- 
duetion to the N. T., vol. ii. pp. 9 ff 

(b) Silas was the narrator in the first person, and indeed the author 


1 A second edition of Mr. Smith’s book has appeared, enlarged with much interesting 


detail. 
ay 
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of the latter part of the book beginning with xv. 13 (307), in the form of 
personal memoirs, which then were worked up. This hypothesis, which 
has not any thing resembling evidence to support it, is sufficiently re- 
fited by the way in which the mention of Silas is introduced ch. xv. 22 
(included by the hypothesis in his own work) as being a ‘chief man 
among the brethren.’ If it be answered that this netice of him was 
inserted by Luke,—Is it, I would ask, likely, that an author who was at 
no more pains in his work than to leave the first person standing in tlie 
narrative of another which he used, would have added to the mention of 
new individuals notices of this kind ? 

(c) More ingenious, and admitting of more plausible defence, is the 
hypothesis, which identifics Luke himself with Silas. The latest and 
ablest vindication of this view ts contained in an article by the Author 
of the literary history ef the New Test. in Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Lit. for Oct. 1850. The chief arguments by which he supports it are 
these :— 

(1) “The author of the Acts appears, in the early part of his history, 
to have been well acquainted with the acts and sayings of Peter, as he 
was afterwards with those of Paul. Now the only persons whom this 
description would fit, are Silvanus (or Silas), and Mark (see 1 Pet. 
v.12, 13). That Mark did not after Acts xv. travel with Paul, we 
know: but Silas did, and from that time we find greater precision in 
the narrative as regards the history ef that Apostle.” 

But to this it may be answered,—that the difference between the 
kind of aequaintance which the historian possesses with Peter and his 
sayings and doings, and that with Panl and his history, is very observ- 
able even to a cursory reader. Nowhere in the first part of the book 
does he use the first person: and nowhere, although the testimony has 
plainly come in many parts from the authority of an eye-witness, does 
the narrator himself appear as the eye-witness. In fact, all that the 
above argument insists on, is easily and naturally satisfied, by the long 
and intimate companionship of Luke and Silvanus as fellow-travellers 
with Paul, during which time Luke may have gathered, if Silvanus 
must be considered as his authority, all that we now find in the former 
parts of our history *. 

(2) “Luke and Silvanus (Silas) are nowhere mentioned together. 
Luke is never mentioned in the Acts: Silas is never coupled with Luke 

2 1 do not notice in the text the untenablenes of the author’s hypothesis that Sil- 
vanus accompanied Peter from Jerusalem into the East, and became the bearer of his 
first Epistle to the Christians of Asia Minor, before the commencement of his own 
connexion with Paul: i.e. before the gospel had ever been preached to many of those 
addressed by Peter, whieh it had already been,—see 1 Pet. i. 12, 25. This extraor- 
dinary hypothesis is not necessary to his theory of the identity of Luke and Silas: 


indeed that theory is better without it, as then the silence of the Acts on Peter’s pro- 
ccedings after Acts xii. is accountable, which on that hypothesis it would not be. 


and 
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in the addresses or salutations of the Epistles. And the two names, 
Silvanus (from silva, a wood) and Lueanus (from lucus, a grove) are su 
cognate that they might well be the appellations of one and the same 
person.” ; 

This ingenious argument, if well weighed, will be found to have but 
little foree. As to Luke not being named in the Acts, the fact itself 
goes for nothing. If it have any weight, it would be at first sight against 
the hypothesis. That one who was careful to insert an explanatory 
notice respecting one so well known as * Saul, who is also called Paul,” 
should take no notice at all of the fact hereatter likely to occasion so 
much confusion,—that he who was named Silas in the history, was 
known by Paul, and mentioned in his Epistles, as Lucas,—is hardly pro- 
bable. But let us observe the occasions on which Silvanus and Lucas 
have been mentioned by Paul. In 1 Thess, i. 1, and 2 Thess. i. 1, we 
have Silvanus joined with Panl and Timothens. In 2 Cor. i. 19, we 
have an allusion to the preaching of Christ at Corinth by Paul, Silvanus, 
and Timotheus. Accordingly in Acts xviii. 5, we find that Silas and 
Timotheus came from Macedonia and joined Paul at Corinth: this oc- 
curring in a part of the history when (Iam speaking according to the 
ordinary and prima facie inference, from the disuse of the first person 
since xvi. 17) the author was absent from Paul. Now let us turn to 
Col. iv. 14, Philem. 243. These Epistles belong to a time when we 
know by the latter chapters of the Acts, that the writer of the history 
was with Paul. Accordingly I find Lucas mentioned in both places. 
So far at least is in remarkable accordance with the common view that 
Silas and Lucas were not one, but two persons, and that the latter was 
the author of the Acts, and not the former.—It may be said that Paul 
called the same person Lucas whom he had previously called Silvanus : 
and this may be supported by his variations between Peter and Cephas. 
But (1) Leonceive that the case of Peter was too exceptional an one 
(both names having apparently been given him and used by our Lord 
Ilimself) to found an analogy upon: and (2) Peter’s names are forms 
of the same meaning in two different languages, not words of similar 
meaning in the same language. 

Sut the principal argument in my mind against this hypothesis (over 
and above that from eh. xv. 22) is, that it would introduce unaeccount- 
able confusion into the form and expression of a history, which on the 
common view is lucid and aceountable enough. Imagine Silas to be the 
speaker in ch. xvi, and Luke to be merged in Silas. Then ‘we’ from 
yer. 10 to ver. 18, incans, Silas and Timotheus. In ver. 19, it would be 
natural to desert the first person, in order to express what happened to 
Paul and Silas, and not to Timotheus. The same specification of Paul 
and Silas might, for the same reason, be continued during the stay at 

3 1] omit at present 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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Philippi, i.e. to the end of that chapter. But is it conceivable, that the 
‘we’ should not be resumed when the journey begins again ch. xvii. 1, 
—that it should not be used ch. xviii. 11, sceing that from 2 Gor. i. 19 
it was Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus, who were preaching during that 
time at Corinth—in fact, that it should never be resumed till ch. xx. 5, 
at the very place (Philippi) where it was dropped before ? 

The argument from the similarity of si/va and lucus is too unsub- 
stantial to deserve serious attention. And that built on the assumption 
that the author of the third Gospel and the Acts must have held a place 
of greater honour than we find assigned to Lucas, is purely arbitrary 
and sufficiently answered by observing that he is ranked with Mareus, 
apparently his fellow-Evangelist, in Philem. 24, Rather would it seem 
probable, that the men of word and action, in those times of the living 
energy of the Spirit, would take the highest place; and that the work 
of securing to future generations the word of God would not be fully 
honoured, till from necessity, it became duly valued. 

12. I shall now endeavour to sketch out the personal history of the 
author of the Acts, as far as it can be gathered, during the events 
which he relates. 

The first direct intimation of his being in the company of St. Paul, 
occurs ch. xvi. 10, at Troas, when Paul was endeavouring (looking for a 
ship) to sail into Macedonia. Now at this time, Paul had been appa- 
rently detained in Galatia by sickness, and had just passed through 
(preaching as he went, see ch. xviii. 23) that country and Phrygia. It 
is hardly probable that he had visited Colossx, as it lay far out of his 
route, but he may, in the then uncertainty of his destination, have done 
so. (See Col. ii. 1 and note.) I say this, because it is remarkable that 
in sending Luke’s salutation to the Colossians (Col. iv. 14), he calls him 
“the beloved physician.” This designation might recall to their minds 
the relation in which Luke had stood to Paul when in their country; or 
more probably may have been an effusion of the warm heart of Paul, on 
recollection of the services rendered to him on that journey by his loving 
care, At all events such a designation, occurring in such a place, is not 
inconsistent with the idea that Luke about that time became St. Paul’s 
companion on account of the weak state of his health. Further to 
establish this is impossible: but what follows is not inconsistent with it. 
We find him in the Apostle’s company no further than to Philippi, the 
object perhaps of his attendance on him having been then fulfilled *. 

13. If we seck for any trace of previous connexion between Luke and 
St. Paul, we find nothing but the very slightest hint, and that perhaps 
hardly to be taken as such. In ch. xiv. 21 we read, that Paul, after the 


4 He may have been put in charge with the church at Philippi; but the conjecture 
is not very probable. 
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stoning at Lystra, departed with Barnabas to Derbe, and returned 
through Lystra and Iconium and Antioeh (in Pisidia) confirming the 
souls of the disciples, exhorting them to remain in the faith, “and that 
we must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” This 
we may be, as commonly understood, spoken by the writer as a Chris- 
tian, and of all Christians: but it may also be indicative of the writer's 
presence: and I eannot help connecting it with the tradition that Luke 
was a native of Antioch®: though Autioch in Syria is there meant. 
Certainly, in the account (ch. xiii.) of the events at Antioch in Pisidia, 
there is remarkable particularity. Paul’s speech is fully reported: 
the account of its effect vv. 44—49 given with mueh earnestness of 
fecling :—and one little notice is added after the departure of Paul and 
Jarnabas, ver. 52, which looks very hke the testimony of one who was 
left behind at Antioch. Whether this may have been the place of 
Luke’s own conversion, we know not; but a peeuliar interest evidently 
hangs about this preaching at Antioch in the mind of the narrator, be 
he who he may: and Mark had departed, who might have supplied the 
Cyprian events (see ver. 13). 

14. After the second junction with Paul and his company, ch. xx. 5, 
we find him remaining with the Apostle to the end of our history. It 
would not be necessary to suppose this second attachment to him to 
have had the same occasion as the first. That which weakness of body 
at first made advisable, affection may subsequently have renewed. And 
we have reason to believe that this was really the case. Not only the 
epithet ‘ beloved,” Col. iv. 14, but the fact, that very late in the life of 
the Apostle (see Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles), when “all in 
Asia were turned away from him” (2 Tim. i. 15), and Demas, Crescens, 
and Titus had for various reasons left him, the faithful Luke still re- 
mained (2 Tim. iv. 11), bespeaks an ardent and steady attachment to 
the person of him who iu all probability was his father in the faith. 

15. Of the subsequent history and death of Luke nothing is known. 


SECTION II. 
ITS SOURCES. 


1}. The principal enquiry respecting the sources of the narrative in the 
Acts relates to the first part as far as ch. xu. After that, the history 
follows the Apostle Paul, of whom its writer was subsequently the con- 


5 That the two places of that name would thus be confounded, is nothing surprising 
to those who are fiunihar with tradition. The usual grouud assigned for this idea, viz. 
the mention of Lucius (of Cyrene) as being at Antioch, ch. xiii. 1, is certainly far from 
satisfactory. 
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stant companion. From A7zw therefore the incidents might be derived, 
where the writer himself was not present. I shall before the end of this 
section enquire how far the appearances warrant our supposing that his 
testimony has furnished sneh portions. 

2. I proceed to enquire into the probable sources of the first part of 
our history. And here something will depend on our answer to another 
question,— When is it probable that Luke was engaged in drawing up 
the book ? I shall endeavonr to support in another section my firm 
conviction that its publication took place at the end of the two years 
mentioned in ch, xxviii. 30, 31. It may be convenient for me at present 
to assume that to have been the case, but my argument does not 
altogether depend on that assnmption. I proceed on the hardly 
deniable inference, that of the last voyage and shipwreck a regular 
journal was kept by Luke—probably set down during the winter 
months at Malta. It must then be evident, that at this time the pur- 
pose of writing a second treatise was ripened in his mind. But how 
long had this purpose been in his mind? Am I altegether beside the 
mark in supposing, that it was with this purpose among others that he 
became one of Paul’s company on the return to Asia in ch, xx. 4, 5 ? 
Whether (sce Introduction to Luke, § iv. 2, 3) the Gospel was written 
for the most part during the interval between Luke being left at Philippi 
in ch. xvi. and his being taken up at the same place in ch. xx., or after- 
wards in Palestine,—on either supposition it is not improbable that the 
writing of the Acts was at this time already designed,—either as a 
sequel to the Gospel already finished, or simultaneously with the Gospel, 
us its future sequel. 

3. Itis very possible that the design may have grown under his 
hands, or more properly speaking have been by little and little sug- 
gested by the direction of the Spirit of God. Ile may have intended, on 
leaving Philippi with Paul (ch. xx. 4, 5), only to draw up a memoir of 
his own travels in company with that Apostle, to serve as a record of his 
acts and sayings in founding the ehurches in Europe and Asia. However 
this may have been, we find him reeording minutely every cirenmstance 
of this voyage, which I take to have been the first written portion of the 
book, At any time during that or subsequent travels, or during tho 
two years at Rome, he may have filled in those parts of the narrative 
which oceurred during his absence from Paul,—by the oral dictation of 
the Apostle. 

4, Let us now suppose St Panl already in custody at Casarea. The 
narrative has been brought down to that time. The circumstances of 
his apprehension,—his defence before the Jews,—their conspiracy,—his 
rescue from them and transmission to Felix,—all this has been duly 
and minutely recorded,—even the letter of Claudius Lysias having been 
obtained, probably by acquaintance with some one about Felix. An 
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intention similar to that announced in the words ‘‘having traced down all 
things accurately from the beginning” (Luke i. 3), is here evidently 
shewn. 

5. But now Providence interposes, and lays aside the great Apostle 
for two years. During all this time Luke appears to have been not far 
from his neighbourhood, watching the turn of events, ready to accom- 
pany him to Rome, according to the divine announcement of ch. xxiii, 
11. But “they also serve, who only stand and wait.” What so 
natural, as that he should avail himself of this important interval to 
obtain, from Casarea and Jerusalem, and perhaps from other parts of 
Palestine, information by which he might complete his hitherto frag- 
mentary notices ? That accurate following up of every thing, or rather 
tracing down of every thing from its source,—what time so appropriate 
for it as this, when among the brethren in Judea he might find many 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, and might avail himself of the 
memoirs, which of all places would be most likely to abound there where 
the events themselves had happened ? During this interval therefore I 
suppose Luke to have been employed in collecting materials, perhaps 
for his Gospel, but certainly for the first part of the Acts. 

6. His main source of information would be the church at Jerusalem. 
There, from James, or from some apostolic men who had been on the 
spot from the first, he would learn the second and fuller account of the 
Aseension,—the weighty events of the day of Pentecost, the following 
acts and discourses. Jn the fulness of the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost on the apostles and elders at this time, which raised them above 
ordinary men in power of spirit and utterance, it would be merely an 
inference from analogy, that their remembrance of the words uttered at 
remarkable crises of the apostolic history should be something sur- 
passing mere human recollection: that these hallowed words of the 
Spirit’s own prompting should have abode with the church for its com- 
fort and instruction, and finally have been committed to writing for all 
subsequent ages. 

7. Butif analogy would from previous considerations suggest this, the 
phenomena of our history confirm it. The references (which have been 
on that account a singularly interesting labour) will shew to the attentive 
student in those speeches, quite enough peculiarities to identify them as 
the sentiments and diction of the great Apostle of the circumcision, while 
at the same time there is enough of Luke’s own style and expression to 
shew that the whole material has been carefully worked over and gracized 
by his hand. 

8. It has been much disputed whether Luke wsed written documents 
in constructing this part of the Acts. It may have been so. Detailed 
memoirs of some of the most important events may have been drawn up. 
If so, ch. ii. would in all probability be such a memoir. The letters, 
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ch. xv. 23—29 (xxiii. 26—30), must have been of this kind: some of 
the discourses, as that of Peter ch. xi. 5—17, containing expressions 
unknown to Luke’s style: more or less, the other speeches of Peter, 
containing many striking points of similarity to (doth) his Epistles,— 
see reff. At the same time, from the similarity of ending of the earlier 
sections (compare ch. ii. 46, 47; iv. 32 fh; v. 42; ix. 31; xi. 24), 
from the occurrence of words and phrases peculiar to Luke in the midst 
of such speeches as those noted above, the inference must be (as in the 
last paragraph) that such doenments were not adopted until their lan- 
guage had been revised, where thought necessary, by the author himself, 
The very minute and careful detail of ch. xii., evidently intended to give 
the highest authority to the narrative of Peter’s miraculous deliverance, 
so that the house itself of Mary the mother of John Mark is specified, 
the name of the female servant who went to the door, her remarks and 
the answer made to her, are all given,—has apparently been the result of 
diligent enquiry on the spot, from the parties concerned. We can hardly 
resist the inference, that the very same persons who fifteen years before 
had been witnesses of the deliverance, now gave the details of an 
occurrence which they could never forget, and described their own 
feelings on it. 

9. Whether Luke at this time can have fallen in with Peter per- 
sonally, is very questionable. That Apostle certainly does not appear 
to have been at Jerusalem when Paul visited it: and from the omission 
of all mention of him after ch. xv., the natural inference is, that he was 
not there during any part of Paul’s imprisonment. (See note on Gal. 
ii. 11, and Introduction to 1 Pet.) 

10. But one very important section of the first part of the Acts is 
concerned with events which happened at Cisarea,—and derived from 
information obtained there. There dwelt Philip the Evangelist, one of 
the seven (ch. xxi. 8): a most important authority for the contents of 
ch. vi. and viii’, if not also for some events previous to ch. vi. There 
too, we may well believe, still dwelt, if not Cornelius himself’, yet some 
of the “many that were come together” of ch. x. 27,—the persons perhaps 


6 De Wette objects, that Philip could hardly have imparted ch. viii. 39 in its present 
form. At first sight, it seems so: but the next verse, “he evangelized all the cities, 
§e.,” can on the other hand hardly have been imparted by any éué Philip: and this 
leads us to think whether subsequent enquiry respecting the eunuch (who as he had 
before come to Jerusalem to worship at the feast, so would again) may not have 
enabled Philip te add this particular, “for he went his way rejoicing,” over and above 
what he could know at the time. 

7 It seems probable that the Roman forces never left Casarea during the whole 
period from Augustus to Vespasian. The territory during that time (see chronological 
table) was alternately part of the province of Syria, and a dependent kingdom: but the 
garrisons do not appear to have been changed in such cases. 
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who had gone to fetch Peter from Joppa,—at all events plenty who 
could narrate the oeeurrences of that memorable day, and the words 
which formed the great procem of the Gentile Gospel. 

11. Connected with the Cesarean part of our history, is one minute 
touch of truth and aceuracy, which is interesting as pointing to careful 
research and information of the most trustworthy kind. The awful 
death of Herod Agrippa I. had happened on a great public oecasion, 
It appears that the eclebration of a festival in honour of Cesar had also 
been selected as the time of audience for an embassy of the inhabitants 
of Tyre and Sidon, and during this audience, after making an oration to 
the embassy, Herod was struck by the hand of God. Now of this latter 
particular, the Sidonian embassy, the Jewish historian knows nothing. 
(Sce the passage quoted on ch. xii. 21.) But Luke, who had made 
careful enquiries on the spot, who had spent a week at Tyre, ch. xxi. 
4—7,—and Paul, who had friends at Sidon, ch. xxvii. 3, were better 
acquainted with the facts of the occurrence than to overlook, as Josephus 
did, the minute details in the general character of the festival. 

12. One or two sections in the former part of the Acts require separate 
consideration. . 

(a) The apology of Stephen, from its length and peculiar characteris- 
tics, naturally suggests an enquiry as to the source whence it may pro- 
hably have been obtained by Luke. And here I should feel little hesi- 
tation in ascribing a principal share in the report to him who was so 
deeply implicated in Stephen’s martyrdom,—who shews by his own re- 
ferenee (ch. xxii. 20) to the part taken by him on that occasion, how 
indelibly it was fixed in his memory,—and who in more than one place 
of his recorded speeches and writings, seems to reproduce the very 
thoughts and expressions of Stephen. At the same time it would be 
improbable that the chureh at Jerusalem should have preserved no 
memorial of so important a speech as that of her first martyr before his 
judges. So that, however we may be inclined to attribute much of its 
particularity and eopiousness to information derived from Paul, it mnst 
be classed, as to its general form, among those contributions to the 
history obtained by Luke at Jerusalem. 

(b) The narrative of the conversion of Saul in ch. ix. can hardly fail 
to have been derived from himself. I have shewn in the notes that 
there are no discrepancies between this and the two other relations of 
the same event, but such as may casily be accounted for by the 
peculiar cireumstanees under which each is given, and the necessarily 
varying expressions of narratives which were afterwards not reduced 
into harmony with each other, but written faithfully down as de- 
livered. 

13. Agrecable with the above suppositions is the fact, that the former 
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part of the book § presents more traces of Hebraistie idiom, not only in 
speeches, but in the form of the historical narrative. 

14. I proceed now to an enquiry promised in par. 1 of this section: 
How far we have indications of the gaps in the author's personal testimony 
in the latter part having been filled in by that of Paul. 

Perhaps one of the best sections for the purpose of this examination 
will be that from eh. xvii. 16—xviii. 5, which relates to a time when 
Paul was left alone. Do we discover in the narrative or speech the 
traces of an unusual hand, and if so, whose is it? That some unusual 
hand has been here employed, is evident: for in the six verses 16—21 
inclusive, we have no fewer than nine expressions foreign to Luke’s 
style, or nowhere else occurring: and in the speech itself, no fewer 
than nineteen. Now of these twenty-eight expressions, five are either 
peculiar to, or employed principally by Paul; besides that we find the 
phrase “his spirit,” so frequently used by him of his own mind or 
feelings. Here I think we can hardly fail to trace the hand of the 
Apostle by quite as many indications as we might expect to find. That 
Luke should, as in every other case, have wrought in the section into his 
work, and given it the general form of his own narrative, would only 
be natural, and we find it has been so. 

15. It may be instructive to carry on the examination of this part of 
the history somewhat further. At ch. xvill. 5, Silas and Timotheus joined 
Paul at Corinth. One at least of these, Timotheus, was afterwards for 
a considerable time in the company of Luke in the journey from Philippi 
to Jerusalem. But on his arrival at Corinth, no alteration in the style 
of the narrative is perceptible. It still remains the mixed diction of 
Paul and Luke: the uncommon words are fewer, while we have some 
remarkable traces of Paul’s hand. Agaiu, in vv. 24—28 of the same 
chapter, we have a description of what took place with regard to Apollos 
at Ephesus, when Paul himself was absent. This portion it would be 
natural to suppose might have been furnished by Apollos himself, were it 
not for the laudatory description of ver. 24. If not by Apollos, then by 
Aquila and Priscilla to Paul on his return to Ephesus. And so it seems 
to have been. The general form is Luke’s: the peculiarities are mostly 
Paul’s. 

16. The examination of these sections may serve to shew that the 
great Apostle appears to have borne a principal part in informing Luke 
with regard to such parts of his history: the traces of this his share in 
the work being visible by the oceurrence of words and phrases peculiar 
to him in the midst of the ordinary narrative from Luke’s own pen. 
These he preserved, casting the merely narrative matter into the form 
in which he usually wrote. 

8 See on this and the following paragraphs, the foot notes on this part of the Intro- 
duction in my Greek Test. 
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17. It yet remains, before terminating this section, to say something 
of the speeches reported in the latter part of the Acts. Are they St 
Paul’s own words, or has Luke in this ease also gone over the matter, 
and left the impression of his style on it? 

These speeches are, (a) the discourse to the Ephesian elders in ch. 
xx. 18—35,—(0) the apology before the Jews, ch. xxii. 1—21,—(e) the 
apology before Felix, ch. xxiv. 1O—21,—(d) the apology before Agrippa 
and Festus, eh. xxvi. ]—29. 

(a) The discourse to the Ephesian elders is a rich storehouse of 
phrases and sentiments peculiar to Paul. These are so numerous, and 
so remarkable, that nothing short of a complete study of the passage, 
with the references, will put the reader in full possession of them. Very 
faint traces are found of the hand of Luke, Of those mentioned in 
the note, on this portion of the Introduction in my Greek Test., Vol. IT., 
scarcely any are decisive, whereas hardly a line of the whole is without 
unmistakable evidences that we have here the words of Paul. In the 
Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles, I hope to shew the importance of 
this discourse, as bearing on the very difficult question of the dietion and 
date of those precious and to my mind indubitable relies of the great 
Apostle. 

(6) The apology before the Jews (ch. xxii. 1—21) was spoken in 
Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic). Another interesting question is therefore 
here involved, Did Luke understand Hebrew? ‘The answer to the two 
questions will be one and the same. We may find the diction of this 
translation either so completely Luke’s, as to render it probable that he 
was the translator ;—or it may bear traces, as usual, of Paul’s own 
phraseology set down and worked up by Luke. In the former case, we 
may contidently infer that he must have understood Hebrew: in the 
latter, we may (but not with equal confidence, for Paul may by. pre- 
ference have given his own version of his own speech) conclude that that 
language was unknown to him. If again the speech is full of Hebraisms, 
it may lead us to infer that Paul himself was not the translator into 
Greek, but one who felt himself more strictly bound to a literal ren- 
dering than the speaker himself, who would be likely te give his own 
thoughts and meaning a freer and more Grecian dress.—Now we do find, 
(1) that the speech is full of Hebraisms: (2) that while it contains 
several] expressions oceurring nowhere but in the writings of Luke, 
not one is found in it peeuliar to Paul, or even strikingly in his manner. 
Our inference then is that Luke himscif has rendered this speech, from 
having heard it delivercd,—and consequently, that he was acquainted 
with Hebrew. 

(ce) The short apology before Feliz (ch. xxiv. 10—21) contains some 
traces of Panl’s manner, but still they are scanty, and the evidenees of 


Luke’s hand predominate, as may be seen from the reff. Its very com- 
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pendious character makes it probable that it may have been drawn up 
by Luke from Paul’s own report of the substance of what he suid. 

(d) The important apology before Agrippa and Festus (ch. xxvi. 1— 
29) is full of St. Paul’s peculiar expressions. It was spoken in Greek, 
and taken down very nearly as spoken. Some phrases however occur 
in it which seem to belong to Luke; just enough to shew the hand 
which has committed the speech to writing. We must remember how- 
ever that several of these are expressive of meanings not elsewhere 
oceurring in Paul’s composition, which therefore he may well, in utter- 
ing, have thus expressed. 

18. Our conclusion from this examination may be thus stated: 
(1) That in all cases the diction of the speeches was more or less 
modified by Lule’s hand. (2) That they are not in any case (as some 
have supposed) composed by him for the speaker, but were really in 
substance, and for the most part in very words, uttered as written. 
(3) That the differences apparent in the greater or less amount of 
editorial diction in different speeches, remarkably correspond to the 
alleged occasions and modes of their delivery:—where St. Paul spoke 
Hebrew, hardly any traces of his own style being diseernible,—as also 
where a short compendium only of his speech is given; while on the 
cther hand speeches manifestly reported at length and which were 
spoken in Greek originally, are full of the characteristic peculiarities of 
Paul himself. 

19. For many other interesting particulars connected with the sources 
of the narrative in the Acts, I refer the student to Dr. Davidson’s 
Introduction to the N. T. vol. ii. 


SECTION III. 
FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The Gospel of Luke commences with a preface in which he de- 
clares his object with sufficient precision. Dedicating it to his friend 
Theophilus, he describes it as a record of “that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things wherein thou hast been instructed,”—and 
asserts his purpose in writing it to be, “ those things which are most 
surely believed among us.” Now there can be little question that both 
these descriptions apply to the Acts also. That book is introduced 
without preface, as a second part following on the former treatise: a 
‘second treatise” to the Gospel. 

2. I have stated with regard to the Gospel, that we can hardly sup- 
pose Luke’s design to have confined itself to Theophilus, but must 
believe that he followed the common practice of dedicating his work to 
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some one person of rank or influence, and describing it as written for 
him. The same applies also to the Acts. and the class of readers for 
whom Luke wrote is the same as before; viz. Christians, whether Jews 
or Gentiles. 

3. If a further specification of his object in writing be required, it 
ean only be furnished by an unprejudiced examination of the contents 
of the book. These are found to he, The fulfilment of the promise of 
the Father by the descent of the Holy Spirit: the results of that out- 
pouring, by the dispersion of the Gospel among Jews and Gentiles. 
Under these leading heads, all the personal and subordinate details may 
he ranged. Immediately after the ascension, Peter, the first of the 
twelve, the Rock on whom the Chureh was to be built, the holder of 
the keys of the Kingdom, becomes the great Actor under God in the 
founding of the Church. He is the centre of the first great group of 
sayings and doings. The opening of the door to Jews (ch. ii.) and 
Gentiles (ch. x.) is his office,—and by him, in the Lord’s own time, is 
aecomplished. But none of the existing Twelve were (humanly speaking) 
fitted to preach the Gospel to the cnltivated Gentile world. To be by 
divine grace the spiritual conqueror of Asia and Europe, God raised up 
smother instrument, from among the highly edueated and zealous Pha- 
risees. The preparation of this instrument for the work to be done,-— 
the progress in his hand of that work—his journeyings, preachings and 
perils, his stripes and imprisonments, his testifying in Jerusalem, and 
being brought to testify in Rome,—these are the subjects of the latter 
half of the book, of which the great central figure is the Apostle Paul. 

4. Nor can we attribute this with any probability to a set desegn of a 
comparison between the two great Apostles, or of an apology for Paul by 
exhibiting him as acting in consonance with the principles which regu- 
lated Peter. All such hypothesis is in the highest degree unnatural 
und foreed. The circumstance before the narrator’s view would, with- 
out any such design, have led to the arrangement of the book as we now 
find it. The writer was the companion of Paul] ;—and in the land which 
had been the eradle of the Church he gathered materials for the portion 
which might join his Gospel to the narrative with which Paul's history 
begun. In that interval, Peter was the chief actor: Peter was the 
acknowledged ‘chosen vessel’ in the first days of the Gospel. But 
Luke does not confine himself to Peter's acts. He gives at length the 
mission of Philip to the Gaza road and the conversion of the Ethiopian 
Eunuch, with which Peter had no connexion whatever. He gives at 
length the history of Stephen—the origin of the offiee which he beld,— 
his apology,—his martyrdom,—how naturally, as leading to the nar- 
rative of the conversion of him who took so conspicuons a part in the 
transactions of that day °*, 


¥ Schneckenburger, who (as well as Griesbach and Banr) holds the theory against 
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5. Any view which attributes ulterior design to the writer, beyond 
that of faithfully recording such facts as seemed important in the 
history of the Gospel, is, I am persuaded, mistaken. Many ends are 
answered by the book in the course of this narration, but they are the 
designs of Providence, not the studied purposes of the writer :—e. g., 
the sedulous offer of the Gospel to the Jewish people,—their continual 
rejection of it,—the as continual turning to the Gentiles :—how strik- 
ingly does this come out before the reader as we advanee,—and how 
easily might this be alleged as the design,—supported as the view would 
be by the final interview of Paul with the Jews at Rome, and his selemn 
application of propheey to their unbelief and hardness of heart. Again, 
in the course of the book, more and more strongly does it appear that 
God's purpose was to gather a people out of the Gentiles to His name: 
so that by Michaelis this is assigned as one of two great objects of the 
book. And so we might pass on through the whole cycle of progress 
of the faith of Christ, and hypotheses might be raised, as each great 
purpose of Providence is seen unfolding, that to narrate it was the 
object of the work. 





SECTION IV. 
AT WHAT TIME AND PLACE IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. I see no cause for departing from the opinion already expressed 
in the Introduction to Luke’s Gospel (§ iv. 1) that the Acts was 
completed and published at the expiration of the two years described in 
the last verse of chap. xxviii. No reason ean be assigned, why, had 
any considerable ehange in the cireumstances of Paul taken place, it 
should not have been mentioned by Luke. The same will hold still 
more strongly of the death of the Apostle. 

2. The prevalent opinion of recent erities in Germany has been, that 
the book was written much later than this. But this opinion is for the 
most part to be traced to their suljeetive leanings on the prophetic 
announcement of Luke xxi. 24. For those who hold that there is no 
such thing as prophecy (and this unhappily is the case with many of the 
modern German crities), it becomes necessary to maintain that that 
verse was written after the destruction of Jerusalem. Hence, as the 


which this paragraph is directed, is obliged to suppose that Stephen was purposely 
introduced to be exhibited as the prototype and forerunner of Paul. That Stephen 
was so, in some sense, is true cnough: but the assimilation of Paul to Stephen is a 
result springing naturally out of the narrative, not brought about by the writer of the 
history. Supposing the facts to have been as related, it was most natural that Paul 
should earnestly desire the whole particulars respecting Stephen to be minutely re- 
corded: and so we find them. 
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Acts is the sequel to the Gospel, much more must the Acts have been 
written after that event. ‘To us in England, who receive the verse in 
question as a truthful account of the words spoken by our Lord, and 
see in them a weighty prophetic declaration which is even now not 
wholly fulfilled, this argument at least has no weight. 

3. The last-mentioned view (which is that of De Wette) differs from 
that of Meyer, who sees in ch. viii. 26 (‘ct is desert”) a starting point, 
and in the omission of all mention of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
a terminus, for the publication of the history ; which he would there- 
fore place at the beginning of the Jewish war, aftcr the destruction of 
Gaza by the revolutionary bands of the Jews, and before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But the notice of ch. viii. 26 cannot be fairly thus 
taken: see note there, in which I have endeavoured to give the true 
meaning of “desert” as applying to the road and not to Gaza, and as 
spoken by the angel, not added by the Evangelist. Meyer’s latter ter- 
minus, and the argument by which he fixes it, I hold to be sound. It 
would be beside all probability, that so great, and for Christianity so 
important an event, as the overthrow of the Jewish city, temple, and 
nation, should have passed without even an allusion in a book in which 
that city, temple, and nation, bear so conspicuous a part. 

4, Meyer also endeavours to render a reason why the subsequent 
procecdings of Paul in Rome should not have been noticed. They 
were, he imagines, well known to Theophilus, an Italian himself, if not 
a Roman. But this is the merest caprice of conjecture. What con- 
vincing evidence have we that Theophilus was a Roman, or an Italian ? 
And this view would hardly (though Meyer labours to make it do so) 
account for the narration of what did take place in Rome,—especially 
for the last verse of the book. 

5. De Wette attempts to account for the history ending where it 
does, because the words of our Lord in ch. i. 8 had been accomplished, 
and so the object of the history fulfilled. But how were they more 
accomphshed at that particular time than before? Rome had not been 
specified in that command: and he who now preached at Rome was not 
formally addressed in those words. Rather, if the object of the writer 
had been merely to trace these words to their fulfilment, should he have 
followed the actual Apostles to whom they were spoken, many of whom 
we have reason to believe much more literally preached “unto the ends of 
the earth,” than St. Paul. But no such design, or none such in so 
formal a shape, was in the mind of our Evangelist. That the Lord 
commanded and his Apostles obeyed, would be the obvious course of 
history ; but that the mere bringing of one of those Apostles to the 
head of the civilized world should have been thought to exhaust that 
command, is inconceivable as a ground for breaking off the narration. 


6. Still more futile is the view that it was broken off because the 
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promise of ch. xxiii. 11 was now fulfilled, “so must thou bear witness also 
at Rome.” Fer on this view, the being brought before Cesar ought 
to have been expressly narrated: another promise having been given to 
Paul, ch. xxvii. 24, “Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought before 
Cesar.”—Indeed this very argument tells forcibly in favour ef the date 
commonly assigned. Without attributing it as an object in the mind of 
the writer, to relate the fulfilment of every divine promise recorded by 
him, we may at least regard it as probable, that had he been able to 
chronicle the fulfilment of this promise, he would have done so, seeing 
that the apology befere Cesar was so weighty an event, and that three 
former apelogies, those before the Jews, before Felix, and before Festus 
and Agrippa, had been inserted. 

7. If we look at the prebabilities of the matter, we shall find that the 
time commonly assigned was by very far the most likely for the publi- 
eation of the book. The arrival at Rome was an important period in 
the Apostle’s life : the quiet which sueceeded it seemed te promise no 
immediate determination of his cause: a large amount of historic mate- 
rial was collected :—or perhaps, taking another view, Nero was beginning 
‘to be changed for the worse :’ none could tell how soon the whole outward 
repose of Roman society might be shaken, and the tacit toleration whieh 
now the Christians enjoyed be exchanged for bitter persecution. If 
such terrors loomed in the prospect of even these whe judged from 
worldly probabilities, there would surely be in the church at Rome 
prophets and teachers, whe might tell them by the Holy Ghost of the 
storm which was gathering, and might warn them that the words lying 
ready for publieation must be given to the faithful before its outbreak, 
or never. It is true that such antecedent considerations would weigh little 
against presumptive evidence furnished by the book itself: but when 
arrayed in aid of such evidence, they earry with them no small weight: 
when we find that the time naturally and fairly indicated in the book 
itself for its publication, is that one of all others when we should con- 
ceive that publication most likely. 

8. We thus get a.p. 68 (see the following table) for the date of the 
publication. 

9. The same arguments whieh establish the date, also fix the place. 
At Rome, among the Christians there, was this history first made 
public, which has since then in all parts and ages of the church formed 
a recognized and important part of the canon of Seripture. 

10. As regards the title of the book, we may observe, that it appears 
to represent the estimate, not of one culling these out of more copious 
materials, but of an age when these were all the Acts of the Apostles 
extant: and probably therefore proceeded not from the author, but from 
the transcribers, 
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SECTION V. 
GENUINENESS, AND STATE OF THE TEXT. 


1. Eusebius, recounting the writings which were on all hands confessed 
to he divine, says, “ We must place first the holy quaternion of the 
Gospels, which are followed by the aceount of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
And again, ‘Luke, a native of Antioch, and by profession a physician, 
having been the almost constant companion of Paul, and having not 
seldom consorted with the other Apostles, las left records of the soul- 
healing doctrine which he derived from them in two divinely-inspired 
books: the Gospel... aud the Acts of the Apostles, which he drew up 
no longer from report, but by the testimony of his own sight.” And 
many earlier fathers, either by citation cr by allusion, have sufliciently 
shown that the book was esteemed by them part of the canon of 
Scripture. 

(a) Papias, as quoted by Eusebius, docs not mention nor refer to the 
Acts. He speaks indeed of Philip, and his daughters, but mistakes 
him (?) for Philip the Apostle: and of Justus surnamed Barsabas. Nor 
are there any references in Justin Martyr which, fairly considered, belong 
to this book. Such as are sometimes quoted may be seen in Lardner, 
Vol. i. p. 122. The same may be said of Clement of Rome. Ignatius 
is supposed to allude to it, “ After His resurrection He ate and drank 
with them.” Compare Acts x. 41: so also Polyearp, ‘ Whom God raised 
up, having loosed the pains of death.” Compare Acts ii. 24. 

(b) The first direct quotation occurs in the Epistle of the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne to those of Asia and Phrygia (A.p. 177) given in 
Eusebius. Speaking of the martyrs, they say, “ They prayed for those 
who had inflicted these cruelties on them, as did Stephen the perfect 
martyr, saying, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’” 

(c) Irenwus frequently and expressly quotes this book: and he gives 
a summary of the latter part of the Acts, attributing it to Luke as 
its writer. 

(d) Clement of Alexandria quotes it often, and as the work of Luke: 
e.g. “As Luke also in the Acts of the Apostles relates that Paul said, 
Ye men of Athens, &c.” (see Acts xvii. 22, 28.) 

(ec) Tertullian often quotes it expressly: e.g. “Thus we find after- 
wards in the Acts of the Apostles, that some who had had the baptism of 
John had not received the Holy Spirit, whom they had not even heard 
of.” Compare Acts xix. 1—3. And again: “In the same treatise of 
Luke we hear of the third hour of prayer, at which those who first 
received the Holy Spirit were taken for drunken men ; and the sixth, at 
which Peter went upon the housetop, &e.” 
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2. (a) The Marcionites (cent. iii.) and the Manicheans (cent. iv.) 
rejected the Acts as contradicting some of their notions. 

(6) Some modern critics in Germany, especially Baur, have made use 
of the hypothesis, that the Acts is an apology for Paul (see above, 
§ iil. 4), to throw discredit on the book, and to bring down its publica- 
tion te the second century. But with the hypothesis will also fall that 
which is built on it; and from the reasoning of the preceding sections 
it may be seen how utterly impracticable it would have been for an 
imitator to draw up narratives and speeches which should present the 
phenomena, in relation to the facts underlying them, which these do, 

3. The text of the Acts, in some of the leading MSS., and of the later 
mss, and versions, is varied by many interpolations of considerable length, 
which may be seen in the digest of various readings in my Greek Test. 
Of these, some are remarkable as bearing considerable appearance of 
genuineness, e.g. that in ch. xii. 10, given there in the margin. Cen- 
siderable uncertainty hangs over the whole question respecting these 
insertions. <A critic of eminence, Bornemann, believes that the text of 
the Acts originally contained them all, and has been abbreviated by the 
hand of correetors ; and he has published an edition on this principle. 

4. The great abundance of various readings in the Acts has been 
observed by every critical reader. In no book of the N. T., with the 
exception of the Apocalypse, is the text so full of variations as in this. 
To this result several reasons may have contributed. In the many back- 
ward references to the Gospel history, and anticipations of statements 
and expressions occurring in the Epistles, temptations were found in- 
ducing the corrector to try his hand at assimilating, and as he thought 
reconciling, the various accounts. In places where ecelesiastical order or 
usage was in question, insertions or omissions were made to suit the 
habits and views of the ehureh in after times. Where the narrative 
simply related faets,—any act or word apparently unworthy of the 
apostolic agent was modified for the sake of decorum. Where St. Paul 
relates over again to different audiences the details of his miraculous 
conversion, the one passage was pieced from the other, so as to produce 
verbal accordance. ‘These circumstances render the critical arrangement 
of the text in this book a task more than usually difficult. 


SECTION VI. 
CHRONOLOGY. 


1, The chronology of the Acts has been the subject of many learned 
disquisitions both in ancient and modern times. It must suffice here 
to furnish a table arranged according to years, in whieh the contemporary 
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sacred and profane history may be placed side by side, according to the 
conclusions which I myself have been led to form. 

A work often referred to in this Introduction, Dr. Davidson’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, will be found by the English reader to 
contain a very useful résumé of the views and arguments of other writers 
as well as his own conclusions ; and it is accompanied with the table usnal 
in the German writers, giving at one glance the various dates assigned by 
different chronologists for the events in the apostolic history. 

2. I proceed to give the chronological table above promised. It will 
be observed that the chronology of the Acts takes us only to the end 
of the second year of St. Paul’s [first] imprisonment at Rome. With the 
important and difficult question respecting a second imprisonment, we 
are here in no way concerned. It will come before us for full discussion 
in the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles, Vol. I. 
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INTRoDuCTION.] THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. (cH. v1. 


NOTES TO THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


I. On the identity of the Journey to Jerusalem related in Acts xv., with that 
referred to Gal. ii. 1 fl. 


FIVE visits of St. Panl to Jerusalem are related in the Acts. Now the visit of Gal. 
ii. 1 ff. must be either (a) one distinct from all these, or (b) identical with one or other 
of them. 

(2) This hypothesis should not be resorted to, till every attempt to identify the visit 
with one of those recorded ean be shown to fail. Then only may we endeavour, as in 
the ease of the unrecorded visit to Corinth, (see below, Chap. ITI. § 5,) to imagine 
some probable place for the insertion of such a visit. So that the legitimacy of this 
hypothesis must be tried by the results arrived at in the discussion of the other. 

(2) The visit in question is identical with one or other of those recorded in the Acts. 

1. Zé is not the first visit. The identity of the visits of Aets ix. 26—29 and Gal. i. 
18 being assumed (and it is hardly possible to doubt it), this follows as a matter of 
course. 

2. It is not the second visit (Acts xi. 29, 30). For we read, Gal. ii. 7, that Paul 
was already recognized as entrusted with the Gospel of the uncircumcision, and as 
having preached vv. 8, 9 together with Barnabas among the Gentiles. Now the com- 
mission of Paul and Barnabas to preach to the Geutiles dates from Acts xiii. 1, after 
the second visit. 

Also, at the time of the second visit, it is wholly improbable that Panl should have 
held a place of such high estimation in comparison with Peter, as we find him filling 
in Gal. ii. 8 

Again, on this hypothesis, either the first visit, or his conversion, was fourteen years 
inelusive before this, which took place certainly before 46 a.D.; for then the famine was 
raging, and this relief was sent up by prophetic anticipation. This would bring, either 
the first visit, or his conversion itself, to A.D. 32: a date wholly improbable, whichever 
way we take the fourteen years of Gal. ii. 1. 

The question of identity with the third visit is discussed below. 

4. It is not the fourth visit. For in Gal. ii. 1, we read that Barnabas went up with 
Paul: but in Acts xv. 39, we find Paul and Barnabas separated, nor do we ever read of 
their travelling together afterwards,—and evidently Barnabas was not with him when 
he visited Jerusalem Acts xviii. 18—22. Besides, the whole eharaeter of the fourth 
visit as there related, is against the idea that any weighty matters were then trans- 
acted. The expression merely is ‘when he had gone up, and satuted the church, he 
went down to Antioch.” Again, if we assume the identity of the visit in question with 
the fourth visit, the Apostle can hardly be acquitted of omitting, in his statement of 
his conferences with the prineipal Apostles in Gal. ii., an intermediate oceasion when 
the matters arranged between them had been of the most solemm and important kind. 
This would be scarcely ingenuous, considering the object which he had in Gal. ii. 

5. itis not the fifth visit. For after this visit Paul did not return to Antioeh, 
which he did atter that in question, Gal. ii. 11. 

6. It remains therefore, that it can only, if identical with any of the five, be the 
third visit. Is tlis probable ? 

(a) The dates agree. See the Chronological Table, and notes on Gal. ii. 1. 

(b) The occasions agree. Both times, the important question relative to the obliga- 
tion of Cliristians to the Mosaic law was discussed: both times, the work of Paul and 
Barnabas among the Gentiles was recognized. What necd was there for this to be 
twice done? It is of no import whatever to the matter, that in Acts, the result is 
a public decree,—whereas in Gal., no mention of such a decree is made: the history 
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relates that which was important for the church,—the Epistle, that which cleared the 
Apostle personally from the charge of dependence on man: all mention of the decree 
would in Gal. have been irrelevant. Similarly we may deal with the objection, that 
in Acts, a public council is summoned, whereas in Gal., it is expressly said that Paul 
laid forth to them the Gospel which he preached to the Gentiles, but “privately, to 
them of reputation.” This entirely agrees with Acts xv. 12, where Paul and Barnabas 
related to the multitude, not the nature of the doctrine which they preached, but only 
the patent proofs of its being from God,—* the signs and wonders which God did 
among the heathen by them.” 

(c) Nor is it any objection to the identity, that in Gal. ii. 2, Paul went up “ by 
revelation,”—whereas in Acts xv. 2, the brethren decreed that P. and B. should go up, 
in consequence of the trouble given by the Judaizers. How do we know that this 
revelation was not made ¢o the church, and so directed their appointment ? Or if it be 
understood that the revelation was made to Paul himself, who can say whether the 
determination of the brethren was not a consequence of it? Who can say again, 
whether Paul may not have been reluctant to go up, rather willing not to confer with 
flesh and blood on such a matter, and may have been commanded by a vision to do 80? 
We have here again only the public and the private side of the same occurrence: the 
one, snitable to the ecclesiastical narrative: the other, to the vindication of his office 
by the Apostle. 

(a) The result is strikingly put by Mr. Conybeare, Life and Epp. of St. Paul, edn. 2, 
vol. i. p. 546,— The Galatian visit could not have happened before the third visit: 
because, if so, the Apostles at Jerusalem had already granted to Paul and Barnabas 
(Gal. ii. 3—6) the liberty which was sought for the “ Gospel of the uncircumcision,” 
therefore there would have been no need for the church to send them again to Jeru- 
salem upon the same cause. Again, the Galatian visit could not have occurred after 
the third visit: because, almost immediately after that period, Paul and Barnabas 
ceased to work together as missionaries to the Gentiles: whereas, up to the time of the 
Galatian visit, they had been working together.” 

(c) It seems then to follow, that the Galatian visit is identical with that recorded in 
Acts xv. 

Those who wish to see the whole question dealt with more in detail, and the names 
and arguments of the champions of each view recounted, may refer to Mr. Conybeare’s 
Appendix I. at the end of vol. i. of Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul: or to 
Dr. Davidson’s Introd. vol. ii. pp. 112 £f. 


APPENDIX. 


On “THE City oF Las#a,” AND OTHER PARTICULARS MENTIONED IN ACTS 
xxvii. 7—17. 


Much light has been thrown on the interesting questions connected with the topo- 
graphy of this passage, by letters written to Mr. Smith from the Rev. George Brown, 
who accompanied the yacht St. Ursula, TIugh Tennent, Esq., on a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, in the winter of 1855-6. I have to thank Mr. Smith for having kindly 
forwarded to me copies of these letters as they arrived. The substance of them is now 
printed as an extract from Mr. Brown’s Journal, in the second edition of Mr. Smith’s 
“ Voyage and Sbipwreck of St. Paul,” Appendix, No. 3. I extract here such portious 
as regard immediately the geographical points in question, referring my readers to the 
volume itself for the whole account, which is most graphic and entertaining. 
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IT. “ We asked Nicephorns (the old Greek already mentioned) what was the ancient 
name of Lutro? He replied without hesitation, ‘ Phoentki,’? but that the old city 
exists no longer. This of course proved at once the correetness of Mr. Smith’s eon- 
clusion. We were told further that the anchorage is excellent, and that our schooner 
could enter the harbour without difficulty. We next enquired the ancient name of the 
island of Gozzo, and he said at once, ‘Chlavda,’ or ‘Chlavdanesa,’ a reply equally 
sitisfactory. He told us also that there was a tradition in these parts that St. Paul 
the Apostle had visited Calolimountas (the fair havens), and had baptized many people 
there.” 

Il. “Friday, Jan. 18th (Calolimounias).—Nothing now remained to be done but to 
ascertain the exact position of Lasea, a city which Luke says is nigh to the Fair 
Havens ... I asked our friend the Guardiano, ‘ Where is Laswa ?’ Tle said at onee, 
that it was two hours’ walk to the eastward, close under Cape Leonda: but that it is 
now a desert-place. Mr. Tennent was eager to examine it: so getting under weigh, 
we ran along the coast before a S.W. wind. Cape Leonda is called by the Greeks 
Leona, evidently from its resemblance to a lion ecouchant, which nobody could fail to 
observe either from the W. or the E. Its face is to the sea, forming a promontory 350 or 
400 feet high. Just after we passed it, Miss Tennent’s quick eye discovered two white 
pillars standing on an eminence near the shore. Down went the helm: and putting 
the vessel round, we stood in close, wore, and hove to. Mr. HI. Tennent and I landed 
immediately, just inside the cape, to the eastward, and ] found the beach ined with 
masses of masonry. These were formed of small stones, cemented together with mortar 
so firmly, that even where the sea had undermined them, huge fragments lay on the 
sand. ‘This sea-wall extended a quarter of a mile along the beach from one rocky face 
to another, and was evidently intended for the defence of the city. Above we found 
the ruins of two temples. The steps which led up to the one remain, though in a 
shattered state: and the two white marble columns noticed by Miss Tennent, 
belonged to the other. Many shafts, and a few capitals of Grecian pillars, all of 
marble, le scattered about, and a gully worn by a torrent lays lare the substructures 
down to the rock. To the E. a conical rocky hill is girdled by the foundations of a 
wall: and on a platform between this and the sea, the pillars of another edifice lie level 
with the ground. Some peasants came down to see us from the hills above, and I 
asked them the name of the place. They said at once, ‘Lasea;’ so there could be no 
doubt. Cape Leonda lies five miles E. of the Fair Havens: but there are no roads 
whatever in that part of Candia. We took away some specimens ot warble, and 
boarded our vessel: at four P.M. sailed for Alexandria.” 

Ill. hutro. “The health-officer told me, that though the harbour is open to the 
E., yet the easterly gales never blow home, being Jiffed by the high land behind, and 
that even in storms, the sea rolls in gently (‘piano piano’). He says 7t és the anly 
secure harbour, in all winds, on the south coast of Crete: and that during the wars 
between the Venetians and the Turks (the latter took the island in 1688, I think), as 
many as twenty or twenty-five war-galleys had found shelter in its waters. He further 
shewed us an inscription on a large slab which he says was found among some ruins on 
the point, and took us up the hill to see the traces of the site of the ancient Phoniki, 
The outline of its ramparts is clearly discernible, and some cisterns hollowed in the 
rock: but the plonghshare has been driven over its site, and it displays ‘the line of 
confusion and the stones of emptiness.’ ” 

On the inseription here mentioned, containing several points of union with the text 
of the Acts, see in my Greek Text. 
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I. 1 In the beginning *was the Word, and the Word was *$r0y'viii.2, 


Crap. I, 1—18.] Prologue: in which is 
contained the substanee and subject of the 
whole Gospel. THE ETERNAL WORD OF 
GOD, THE SOURCE OF ALL EXISTENCE, 
LIFE, AND LIGHT, BECAME FLESH, DWELT 
AMONG US, WAS WITNESSED TO BY JOHN, 
REJECTED BY HIs OWN PEOPLE, BUT RE- 
CEIVED BY SOME, WHO HAD POWER GIVEN 
THEM TO BECOME THE SONS OF Gop. HE 
WAS THE PERFECTION AND END OF GOD’s 
REVELATION OF HIMSELF; WHICH Was 
PARTIALLY MADE IN THE LAW, BUT FULLY 
DECLARED IN JESUS CHRIST. 

1—5.| THE ETERNAL PRE-EXISTENCE 
OF THE WORD: HIs PERSONAL DISTINCT- 
NESS ; BUT ESSENTIAL UNITY WITH GoD. 
HIs WORKING IN CREATION, AND IN THE 
ENLIGHTENING OF MEN, BEFORE His 
MANIFESTATION IN THE FLESH; His 
NON-APPREHENSION BY THEM. 

1.] Before eommenting on the truths here 
declared, it is absolutely necessary to dis- 
euss the one term on whieh the whole 
turns: viz. THE WoRD. This term is used 
by St. John without explanation, as bearing 
a meaning well known to his readers. 
The enquiry concerning that meaning 
must therefore be conducted on historical, 
not on mere grammatical grounds. And 
the most important elements of the en- 
quiry are, (1.) the usage of speech as re- 
gards the term, by St. John himself and 
other biblical writers: and (11.) the purely 
historical information whieh we possess 
ou the ideas attached to the term. 

(a) From the first consideration we find, 
that in other biblical authors, as well as 
in John, the term LoGos, which is the 
original word here, is never used to signify 

Vot. I. 


23, &c. 
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the divine Reason or Blind; nor indeed 
those of any human ereature. These ideas 
are otherwise expressed. The usual Serip- 
ture meaning of Logos is speech, or word. 
The logos of God is the creative, declara- 
tive, injunctive Word of God. (b) That 
this is also the import in our prologue, is 
manifest, from the evident relation whieh 
it bears to the opening of the history of 
creation in Genesis. ‘“ The Word” is not 
an attribute of God, but an acting realtty, 
by which the Eternal and Infinite is the 
great first eause of the ereated and finite. 
(c) Again, this “ Word” is undoubtedly in 
our prologue, personal :—not an abstrac- 
tion merely, nor a personification,—not 
the speaking word of God, onee mani- 
{ested in the prophets and afterwards 
fully declared in Christ, as Luthardt, 
eomparing our prologue with Heb. i. 1,— 
but a Person: for “tke Word was with 
God,’ and “the Word became flesh:” 
also the Word was God, not was God’s :— 
whieh certainly would be said of none but 
a PERSON. (ad) Moreover, the worD 
is identical with JESUS CHRIST, as the 
pre-existing Son of God. A comparison 
of verses 14 and 15 will place this beyond 
doubt. (e) And Jesus Christ is the 
Word of God, not beeause He speaks the 
word ;—nor because He is the One pro- 
mised or spoken of,—nor beeause He is 
the Author and source of the Word as 
spoken in the Seriptures, &e.,—any more 
than his being ealled life and light im- 
plies only that He is the Giver of life and 
light: bunt because the Word divells in 
and speaks from him, just a the Light 
dwells in and shines from, and the Life 
Hu 
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lives in and works from, Him. (f) This 
worp, which beeame flesh, is not from, 
nor of, Time or Space (ch. iii. 813 viii. 
58); but eternally pre-exristent.—and 
manifested in Time and Space, for the 
gracious ends of divine Love in Redemp- 
tion (ch. iii. 16, 17). (g) This Word 
spoke in the law and prophets, yet par- 
tially and imperfectly (ver. 17; ch. v. 39, 
46); but im the personal worD, spoke 
forth in fulness of grace and truth. It 
was He who made the worlds (ver. 3); He, 
who appeared to Isaiah (Isa. vi. compare 
ch. xii. 41); He, whose glory is manifested 
in His power over nature (eh. ii. 11); He, 
by reception of whom the new birth is 
wrought (ch. i. 12, 13); who has power 
over all flesh (ch. xvii. 2),—and can be- 
stow eternal life (ibid.) ; whose very suf- 
ferings were His glory, and the glorifying 
of God (ch. xvii. 1 al.); and who, after 
those sufferings, resumed, and now has, 
the glory which He had with the Father 
before the world began (ch. xviii. 5, 24). 
(h) Luthardt, in his Commentary on 
this Gospel, has propounded the follow- 
ing view of the term “ Word” and its 
usage: “ Jesus Christ is the fulness of 
that word of God which was fragmentarily 
manifested in the prophets (Heb. i. 1). 
But in this prologue, ‘the Word’ is not 
to be taken as identical with Jesus not yet 
incarnate, nor is He the subject of vv. 1 ff.” 
And he urges ch, x. 35, 36 (see note there, 
where I have diseussed this) as a key 
text to the meaning of “the Word.” 

It seems to me, that while much of his view 
is true and sound, that part of it will not 
hold whieh denies the identity of the 
pre-existent ‘‘Word” with Jesus, in the 
Apostle’s mind. Had he intended by the 
“Word” of vv. 1—4 any other than the 
personal Son of God, who in ver. 14 be- 
eame flesh, I do not see how “was with 
God,” and “was God,” could be used of 
“the Word.” Nor again can I con- 
sent with him to disconnect the use of 
“Logos” by St. John from its previous 
history. The reasons given in this note 
for believing such use, as inatter of fact, to 
have been prepared by the Alexandrine 
philosophy, are no way affected by the 
objections which he alleges, the differenee 
between the “ Logos” of St. John and that 
of Philo, and the corrupt character of the 
philosophy itself. IT (a) Weare 
now secondly to enquire, how it came 
that St. Jolin found this term “ Logos” so 
ready made to his hands, as to require 
no explanation. The answer to this will 
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be found by tracing the gradual per- 
sonification of the Word, or Wisdom of 
God, in the O. T. and Jewish writings. 
(6) We find faint traces of this personiti- 
eation in the book of Psalms: see Ps. 
xxxill. 4, 6; exix. 89, 105; evil. 20; exlvii. 
15, 18. But it was not the mere off- 
spring of poetie diction. For the whole 
form and expression of the O. T. revela- 
tion was that of the Word of God. ‘The 
Mosaic History opens with ‘ God said, 
Let there be light.” Spoken commands, 
either openly, or in visions, were the com- 
munications from God to man. It is the 
Word, in all the Prophets; the Word, in 
the Law ; in short, the Word, in all God’s 
dealings with his people: see further, 
Isa. xl. 8; lv. 10, 11: Jer. xxiii. 29 al. 
(c) And as the Word of God was the con- 
stant idea for His revelations relatively 
to man, so was the Wisdom of God, for 
those which related to His own essence 
and attributes. That this was a later 
form of expression than the simple re- 
cognition of the divine Word in the Mosaic 
and early historical books, would natu- 
rally be the ease, in the unfolding of 
spiritual knowledge and divine eontempla- 
tion. His Almightiness was first felt, 
before His Wisdom and moral Purity were 
appreciated. In the books of Job (eh. 
xxvili. 12 ff.) and the Proverbs (ch. viii. 
ix.) we find this Wisdom of God per- 
sonified; in the latter in very plain and 
striking terms; and this not poetically 
only, but practically ; aseribing to the 
Wisdom of God all his revelation of 
Himself in His works of Creation and 
Providence. So that this Wisdom em- 
braced in faet in itself the Power of God; 
and there wanted but the highest divine 
attribute, Love, to eomplete the idea. 
But this was reserved for the N. T. mani- 
festation. (d) The next evidences of the 
gradual personification of the Wisdom of 
God are found in the two Apocryphal 
Books, the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Siraeh, and the Wisdom of Solomon. 
The first of these, originally written in 
Hebrew, belongs probably to the latter 
half of the second century before Christ. 
Inch. i. 1, Wisdom is said to be “from 
the Lord, and with Him for ever :” and 
m ver. 4, “ Wisdom hath been created 
before all things.” ‘Then in ch. xxiv. 9— 
21, the same strain is continued; “He 
ereated me from the beginning before the 
world,” &e., and the passage concludes 
with these remarkable words, “ They that 
eat me shall yet be hungry, and they that 
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drink me shall yet be thirsty.” In 
the book of the Wisdom of Solomon, dating 
probably about 100 before Christ, we find 
(in ch. vi. 22—ch. ix.) a similar personifica- 
tion and eulogy of Wisdom. In this re- 
markable passage we have “ Wisdom, that 
sitteth by Thy throne” (ch. ix. 4)—said to 
have been “present when Thou madest 
the world” (ch. ix. 9)—parallelized with 
“Thy word” (ch. ix. 1, 2: see also ch. 
xvi. 12). In ch. xviii. 15, 16, the “ Al- 
mighty Word” is set forth as an Angel 
coming down from heaven, and destroying 
the Egyptians. It seems highly pro- 
bable that the author’s monotheistic views 
were confused by the admixture of Pla- 
touism, and that he regarded Wisdom as a 
kind of soul of the world. He occasionally 
puts her for God, occasionally for an attri- 
bute of God. But he had not attained 
that near approach to a personal view 
which we shall find in the next step of our 
enquiry. (e) The large body of Jews resi- 
dent in Alexandria were celebrated for 
their gnosis, or religious philosophy. The 
origin of this philosophy must be referred 
to the mixture of the Jewish religious 
element with the speculative philosophies 
of the Greeks, more especially with that 
of Plato, and with ideas acquired during 
the captivity from Oriental sources. One 
of these Alexandrine writers in the second 
century A.c. was Aristobulus, some frag- 
ments of whose works have been preserved 
to us. He tells us that by the “voice of 
God” weare not to understand a “spoken 
word,” but the whole working of God in 
the creation of the world. But the 
most complete representation of the Judzo- 
alexandrine guosis, or philosophic theology, 
has come down to us in the works of 
Philo, who flourished cir. a.p.40—50. It 
would be out of the province of a note to 
give a review of the system of Philo: the 
result only of sueh review will be enough. 
He identifies the “word” with the “ wis- 
dom” of God; it is the “image of God ;” 
the “archetype and pattern of light, but 
itself like none of created things :” “the 
eldest of begotten things :” “the eldest 
son of the Father of all that are :” “ His 
jirst-begotten, the eldest angel, being as an 
archangel with many names” (i. 427): 
“the shadow of God, using whom as an 
instrument He made the world :” “through 
whom the world was constituted?’ “ The 
Father which begat all gave to the Arch- 
angel and the eldest born, the Word, the 
eminent prerogative, that, standing be- 
tween, he might divide the made from the 
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Maker; ...and He (the Word) re- 
Jjoices in the prerogative.... not being 
unbegotten, as God, nor begotten, as we, 
but intermediate between the extremes, 
acting as a hostage to both: “ there are, 
as it seems, two temples of God; one, this 
world, in which also His first-begotten 
divine Word is Ligh Priest?’ “the 
viceroy of God: “he contains and hath 
Sulfilled all things :” ‘the second God, 
which is His Word.’ These instanees, the 
number of which might be much enlarged, 
will serve to shew how remarkably near to 
the diction and import of some passages in 
our Gospel Philo approached in speaking 
of the Word. At the same time there 
is a wide and unmistakeable difference 
between his “Word” and that of the 
Apostle. He docs not distinguish it from 
the Spirit of God, nor does he connect it 
with any Messianic ideas, though these 
latter were familiar to him. Besides, his 
views are strangely compounded of Pla- 
tonism and Judaism. The “ Word” 
seems with him to be one comprehending, 
or ruling, the “powers” or “ideas” of 
God, which, although borrowed from 
Plato, he Judaically calls “angels,” and 
the “Word” their “archangel.” We sce 
by this however how fixed and prepared 
the term, and many of its attributes, were 
in the religious philosophy of the Alexan- 
drine Jews. (jf) Meanwhile the Chaldee 
paraphrasts of the O. T. had habitually 
used such expressions as ‘the glory,’ or 
‘the presence,’ or ‘the word,’ of God,—in 
places where nothing but His own agency 
could be understood. The latter of these 
—the Memra, or word of God,—is used 
in so strictly personal a sense, that there 
can be little doubt that the Paraphrasts 
understood by it a divine Person or 
Emanation. (g) From these elements, 
the Alexandrine and Jewish views of the 
“Word” or “ Wisdom” of God, there 
appear to have arisen very early among 
Christians, both orthodox and _ heretic, 
formal expressions, in which these or 
equivalent terms were used. Of this the 
Apostle Paul furnishes the most eminent 
example. His teacher Gamaliel united in 
his instruction both these elements, and 
they are very perceptible in the writings 
of his pupil. But we do not find in them 
any direct use of the term ‘ WoRD,” as 
personally applied to the Son of God. 
This shews him to have spoken mainly 
according to the Jewish school,—among 
whom, as Origen states, he could find none 
who held “ that the Word was the Son of 
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&by him; and without him was not any thing made that 
& Literally, through. 


God.’ (kh) We find a mueh nearer ap- 
proximation to the Alexandrine method of 
specch in the Epistle to the Ilebrews, 
written evidently by some disciple inti- 
mately acquainted with the Alexandrine 
gnosis (see the opening verses, and espe- 
cially “upholding all things by the word of 
ITis power’). But even there we have 
not the “Logos” identified personally 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, nor indeed 
personally spoken of at all,—however 
hear some passages may seem to approach 
to this usage (ch. iv. 12, 13; xi. 3). (7) The 
Alexandrine gnosis was immediately con- 
nected with Ephesus, where the Gospel 
of John was probably written. Apollos 
(Acts xviii. 24) came thither from Aleran- 
dria ; and Cerinthus is related by Theo- 
doret to have studied and formed his phi- 
losophie system in Egypt, before coming 
to Ephesus. (j) These notices will serve 
to account for the term “ Logos” being 
already found by St. John framed to his 
use; and the anti-Gnostie tendency of his 
writings will fnrnish an additional reason 
why he should rescue such important 
truths as the prie-existenee and attributes 
of the divine ‘“ Word” from the perver- 
sions whieh false philosophy had begun to 
make of them. (4) In all that has been 
said in this note, no insinnation has been 
conveyed that either the Apostle Paul, or 
the Writer to the Hebrews, or John, 
adopted in any degree their TEACHING 
from the existing philosophies. Their 
teaching (which is totally distinet from 
any of those philosophies, as will be 
shewn in this commentary) is that of the 
Holy Spirit;—and the existing philoso- 
phies, with all their follies and inadequacies, 
must be regarded, in so far as they by 
their terms or ideas subserved the work 
which the Spirit had to do by the Apostles 
and teachers of Christianity, as so many 
providential preparations of the minds of 
men to receive the fuller effulgence of 
the Truth as it is in Jesus, which shines 
forth in these Scriptures. 

In the beginning] Equivalent to 
“before the world was,” ch. xvii. 5. The 
expression is indefinite, and must be inter- 
preted relatively to the matter spoken of. 
Thus in Acts xi. 15, it is “the beginning of 
the Gospel:” and by the same principle of 
interpretation, ere it is the beginning 
of all things, on account of “all things 
were made by him” ver. 3. These 
words, if they do not assert, at least 
imply, the eternal pra-existence of the 
divine Word. For “was in the begin- 


ning” is not said of an act done in the 
beginning (as in Gen. i. 1), but of a state 
existing in the beginning, and therefore 
withont beginning itself. was, not 
equivalent to “is” (see “I am,” ch. viii. 
58 al.), as Euthymius and others have 
supposed; but Origen has given the true 
reason for the indefinite past being used,— 
“Jt would have been more strict, in 
speaking of God the Word, to say is; but 
seeing that he is speaking with reference 
to the distinction of the Inearnation, which 
took place at a certain time, the Evan- 
gelist uses was instead of is.’ The exist- 
ence of an enduring and unlimited state 
of being, implied in “was,” is contrasted 
with ‘eas made,’ or “became” (the 
word is the same) in verses 3 and 14. 

and the Word was with God} 
With is here used in the sense of “ chez,’’ 
abiding with. Basil remarks that St. 
John says “with God, not in God, that 
he may set before us the distinetness of 
Person: . . . that he may give no open- 
ing for the confusion of person.” Both 
the inner substantial union, and the dis- 
tinet personality of the “ Word” are here 
asserted. ‘The former is distinetly re- 
peated in the next words. and the 
Word was God] This is the true form of 
the sentence; not ‘God was the Word. 
This is absolutely required by the usage of 
the Greek language: see in my Gr. Test. 
But the sense to be conveyed here is as 
weighty a consideration as the form of 
the sentence. Had St. John intended to 
say, ‘ God was the Word, —what meaning 
could his assertion possibly have con- 
veyed? None other than a contradic- 
tion to his last assertion, by which he had 
distinguished God from the Word. And 
not only would this be the ease, but the 
assertion would be inconsistent with the 
whole historical idea of the Word, making 
this term to signify merely an attribute 
of God, just as when it is said, “ God és 
love.” Not to mention the unprecedented 
inversion of subject and predieate whieh 
this would oceasion ; “ the Word” having 
been the subject before, and again resumed 
as the subject afterwards. The ren- 
dering of the words being then as above, 
their meaning is the next question. God 
(see the grammatical reasons in my Gr. 
Test.) must be taken as implying God én 
substanee and essence,—not * the Father,’ 
in Person. Jt does not mean “ divine,” 
nor is it to be rendered ‘‘@ God” —but, as 
in “became flesh,” “flesh” expresses that 
state into whieh the Divine Word entered 
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by a definite act, so in “ was God,” “God” 
expresses that essence which was His iz 
the beginning :—that He was very God. 
So that this first verse might be connected 
thus: the Word was from eternity,—was 
with God (the Father),—and was Himself 
God. 2.| In order to direct the mind 
to the difference (in unity) between this 
“Word” aud “ God,” St. John recalls the 
reader’s attention to the two first clauses 
of ver. 1, which he now combiues, in order 
to pass on to the creafive work, which dis- 
tinctly belongs to the “ Word.’ Thus 
also this verse fixes the reference of him 
in ver. 8, which might otherwise, after the 
mention of “God,” have seemed ambi- 
guous. ‘3.] All things (1 Cor. viii. 6. 
Col. i. 16), equivalent to “the world,” ver. 
10. This parallelism of itself refutes the 
Socinian interpretation of “all things,” 
‘all Christian graces and virtues,’ ‘ the 
whole moral world.’ But the history of 
the term ‘ Logos” forbids such an expla- 
nation entirely. For Philo says, “ Thou 
shalt find that the cause of the world is 
God, by whom it was made; the matter, 
the four elements, out of which it was com- 
posed: the instrument, the Word of God, 
through whom it was constituted :” see 
also Col. i. 16, aud Heb. i. 2. Olshausen 
observes, that we never read in Scripture 
that ‘Christ made the world;’ but ‘the 
Father made the world through the Son,’ 
or ‘the world was made dy the Father, 
and through the Son: because the Son 
never works of Himself, but always as the 
revelation of the Father ; His work is the 
Father’s will, and the Father has no Will, 
except the Son, who is ald His will (in 
whom He is well pleased). The Christian 
Fathers rightly therefore rejected the semi- 
Arian formula, ‘Fhe Son was begotten by 
an act of the Father’s will;’ for He is that 
Wil Himself. and without him] 
This addition is not mercly a Hebraistic 
parallelism, but a distinct denial of the 
eternity aud uncreatcdness of matter as 
held by the Guostics. They set matter, as 
a separate existence, over against God, and 
made it the origin of evil :—but St. John ex- 
cludes any such notion. Nothing was made 
without Him (the Word); all matter, and 
implicitly evil itself, in the deep and in- 
scrutable purposes of creation (for it was 
not in the beginning, but was made), was 
made through Him. The punctua- 
tien at the end of the verse is uncertain, 
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if we regard solely manuscript authority. 
Some of our MSS. set a full stop at 
“was not any thing made:? so that 
the sense of the words following would be, 
“That which hath been made by (or in) 
him was life.’ The question must how- 
ever be determined by the sense of the 
passage, Which is rendered weak, and in- 
consistent with analogy, by adopting this 
punctuation :—weak, because in that case 
we toust render ‘That which hath been 
made by Him was life (i. e. having life), 
and that life was the light of men; but 
how was that life, i. e. that living creation 
which was made by Him, the light of men ? 
—inconsistent with analogy, tor St. Johu’s 
usage of beginning a senteuce with “in” 
or “by” and a demoustrative pron. should 
have its weight: compare ch. xili. 35; xv. 
8; xvi. 26: 1 John ii. 3, 4, 5; iii. (8,) 10, 
16, 19, 24; iv. 2 al. fr. Compare also 
1 John ii. 4,—ib. ni. 5. I have determined 
therefore for the ordinary punctuation. 
It is said to have been first adopted owing 
to an abuse of the passage by the Mace- 
donian hereties, who maintained that if 
the exclusion (“without him was not any 
thing made that was made”) was complete, 
the Holy Spirit can also not have been 
without His ereating power, i. e. was 
ereated by Him. But this would be re- 
futed otherwise, for the Holy Spirit “eas,” 
and “was not made.” 4.] In him 
was life—compare 1 John v. 11, i. 1, 2, 
and ch, vi. 33. life is uot merely 
‘spiritual life, nor ‘the recovery of blessed- 
ness, —as some explain it :—the Word is 
the source of all life to the creature, not 
indeed ultimately, but mediately (see ch. 
v. 26: 1 John v. 11). and the life 
was the light of men] This is not to be 
understood of the teaching of the Inear- 
nate Word, but of the enlightening and 
life-sustaining influence of the eternal Sou 
of God, in Whom was life. In the mate- 
rial world, light, the offspring of the Word 
of God, is the condition of life, and with- 
out it life degenerates and expires:—so 
also in the spiritual world that dife which 
is in Him, is to the creature the very con- 
dition of all development and furtheranee 
of the life of the spirit. All knowledge, 
all purity, all love, all happiness, spring up 
and grow from this life, which is the light 
to them all. It is not “ light,” but 
the light :—because this is the only true 
light: see ver. 9, also ] John i. 5. 
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8 He was not @ that Light, but fiwas sent to bear 


9g That was the true Light, 


© render, the. 


f not expressed in the original, Better, came. 
& render, The true Light which lighteth every man, came (literally, 


was coming) into the world. 


¥.] As light and life are closely connected 
ideas, so are death and darkness. The 
whole world, lying in death and in dark- 
ness, is the darkness here spoken of :—not 
merely the “darkened” (Eph. iv. 18; see 
Eph. v. 7, 8), but the whole mass, with the 
sole exception (sce below, ver. 12) of “as 
many as received Him” (compare ch. iii. 
19; 1 John v. 19). This shineth is 
not merely the historical present, but de- 
scribes the whole process of the light of 
life in the Eternal Word shining in this 
evil and dark world; both by the O. T. 
revelations, and (see ch. x. 16; xi. 52) by 
all the scattered fragments of light glitter- 
ing among the thick darkness of heathen- 
dom. and the darkness compre- 
hended (understood, apprehended) it not] 
That this is the meaning, will be clear 
from the context. St. John states here as 
a general fact, what he afterwards states of 
the appearance of the Incarnate Word to 
the chosen people, ver. 11. The sentences 
are strictly parallel. ‘“ The light shineth 
in the darkness” is parallel to “ He came 
to his own,” and “ the darkness compre- 
hended it not” is parallel to “ His own 
received him not.’ In the first, he is 
speaking of the whole shining of this light 
over the world; in the second, of its his- 
torical manifestation to the Jews. In both 
cases, the Divine Word was rejected. 
received is used in the second case as ex- 
pressing the personal assumption to oneself 
as a friend or companion. Liicke 
observes, that the almost tragic tone of 
this verse is prevalent through the Gospel 
of St. John and his first epistle, see ch. iii. 
19; xii. 37 ff. al. : and is occasionally found 
in St. Paul also; see Rom. i. 18 ff. 

The connexion of the two members of our 
verse by and is not, “The Licht shineth 
in the darkness, and therefore (i. e. be- 
cause darkness is the opposition to light, 
and they exclude one another) the dark- 
ness comprehended it not;’ but, “ The 
Light shineth in the darkness, and yet 
(notwithstanding that the effect of light 


in darkness is so great and immediate in 
the physical world) the darkness compre- 
hended it not :” see “and’’ below, ver. 11. 
6—18.] THE MANIFESTATION AND 
WORKING OF THE Divine WorD, JEsuUs 
CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD, INCARNATE 
IN OUR FLESH. 6.] The Evangelist 
now passes to the historie manifestation 
of the Word. “In passing to the mani- 
festation of the Son, what other beginning 
should he have fixed on, but the matters 
concerning John?” Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. He enunciates brietly in these 
verses 6,7, what he afterwards, vv. 19—- 
36, narrates with historical detail. 
There was does not belong to sent, but 
to a man: “There was a man, sent 
from God.” In sent from God we have 
possibly a reference to Mal. iii. 1. 
7.] The purpose of John’s coming was to 
bear witness to a fact, which fact (ver. 
33) was made known to him by divine 
revelation. We must not render, as A. V., 
‘for a witness, but for witness or for 
testimory, for the purpose of bearing 
witness. to bear witness Xc. is an 
expansion of for witness :—-the subject of 


- his testimony was to be,—the Light,— and 


the aim of it,—that all might believe (sce 
ch. xii. 36) through Aim (i. e. John: not 
through zé, the light, which contuses the 
whole, for then we must understand on 
God after believe, which is here out of 
place). 8.] John was himself “the 
candle, lighted and shining” (ch. v. 35), 
see note on Matt. v. 14, but not the light. 

9.] The word true in this connexion 
imports original, ‘ archetypal,’ and is used 
of the true genuine sourees and patterns of 
those things which we find here below only 
in fragmentary imitations and derivations. 
Such an original was the light here spoken 
of s—but John was only a derived light,— 
not a light lighting, but a light Lighted. 

The construction of this verse has 
been much disputed. Is coming inte the 
world to be taken with every man (as 
many ancient versious, and most of the 
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10 He was in the world, and ™ the world was made by him, m ver. 3. | 
feb. i. 2. 


and the world knew him not. 


ile He eame unto » his sis vii 


cts iii, 265 


own, and } his own received him not. 3° But °as many as pli 1. 


received him, to them gave he power to become i Zhe sons 


h see note, 


ancient Commentators, and A. V.), or does 
it belong to the true light? The 
former construction can ouly be defended 
by a Rabbinical usage, by which ‘ adi that 
cometh into the world” means ‘all men.’ 
But it is very questionable whether Se. 
John ever speaks thus. Certainly he does 
not, in any of the passages commonly 
cited to defend this rendering, ch. xviii. 
37 (which is spoken by Christ of Himself 
and His Mission); xvi. 21, 28; xii. 46. 
And even if he had thus spoken, how harsh 
and how unmcaning is the sentence, how- 
ever we take it; whether with Euthymius 
we lay an emphasis on “was,” or with 
A. V. &c. supply “that” before it. If 
this latter had been intended, surely it 
would have been more distinctly expressed ; 
and even when it is supplied, we have in 
this verse only a less forcible repetition of 
ver. 4. It seems then that we must 
join coming into the world with the true 
light. But even then, three ways of 
rendering are apparently open to us. 

The first of these, which is that of Socinus, 
takes “coming into the world”? as mean- 
ing, ‘at its coming into the world. This 
however—besides the sense being incon- 
sistent with ver. 4—leaves the opening 
clause without a demonstrative pronoun, as 
before. Then, secondly, coming might 
seein to be used in the sense in which we 
frequently have it, as a sort of future, 
‘who was, or is, to come;’ see Matt. xi. 
3; Mark x. 30a). fr.; ch. vi. 14; xi. 27, 
in which last two places it is joined, as 
here, with “into the world.” But if this 
be adopted, the only sense will be that 
the true light, &c. was to come; i. e. had 
not yet come; which manifestly is not cor- 
rect ;—for it kad come, when John gave 
his witness ; and the whole of these verses 
6—13 relate to the time when Ile had ap- 
peared, aud come to His own. We 
are driven then to the only legitimate ren- 
dering, which is to take was coming as 
equivalent to an imperfect, came :—this 
usage being frequent in the N. T. :—i. e. at 
the time when John bore this witness, the 
true light which lighteth every man, 
came—was in process of manifesting Him- 
self,—into the world, which lighteth 
every man is a further expansion of the 
true. 10.} The world is the created 


Isa. lvi. 5. 
Rom. viii. 15, 
Gal. iii. 26. 


2 Pet.i.4. 1 Jobn iii. 1, 


i render, children. 


world, into which He came (ver. 9), 
which was made by Him (ver. 8), which 
nevertheless (i. e. as here represented by 
man, the only creature who “ knows”) 
knew, recognized Him not. and 
is as in ver. 5. The three members 
ot the sentence form a climax ;— He 
was in the world (and therefore the 
world should have known Him), and the 
world was made by Him (much more 
then should it have known Him), and the 
world knew Him not. It] tis 
impossible to express this verse in terse 
and short English. In the original, the 
first his own is neuter—his own things, or 
possessions: the second, masculine, Ais 
own people. If we enquire for the sense, 
his own things here cannot well mean the 
world, or his own people mankind in gene- 
ral: it would be difficult to point out any 
Scripture usage to justify such a mean- 
ing. But abundance of passages bear out 
the meaning which makes the former His 
own inheritance or possession, i. e. Judea ; 
and the latter, the Jews; compare espe- 
cially the parable Matt. xxi. 33 ff.; and 
Ecclus. xxiv. 7 ff. And thus came formns a 
nearer step in the approach to the decla- 
ration in ver. 14. He came to His own. 
On received him not see above on ver. 
5. 12.] The words, as many as.... 
primarily refer to the “election” among 
the Jews, who have just been spoken of: 
but also, by implication, being opposed to 
both the world and his own, the election 
in all the world. as Many as received 
him, i.e. as many as recognized Him as 
that which He was—the Word of God and 
Light of men. them gave he power] 
The word means, not merely capability, 
—still less privilege or prerogative,—but 
power ; involving all the actions and states 
needful to their so becoming, and removing 
all the obstacles in their way (e. g. the 
wrath of God, and the guilt of sin). 
to become children of God] The spiritual 
life owes its beginning to a birth from 
above, ch. iii. 83—7. And this birth is 
owing to the Holy Spirit of God; so that 
this is equivalent to saying, ‘As many as 
received Him, to them gave He His Holy 
Spirit.’ And we find that it was so: see 
Acts x. 44. children of God isa more 
comprehensive expression than “ sons of 
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God” (which rendering in the A. V. is 
entirely without authority), which brings 
out rather our adoption, and hope of in- 
heritance (Rom. viii. 14 ff), whereas the 
other involves the whole generation and 
process of our life in the Spirit, as being 
from and of God, and eonsequently our 
likeness to God, walking in light as He 
is in light (1 John i. 5—7)—free from 
sin (ib. iit. 9; v. 18) and death (eh. viii. 
51). to them that believe on his 
name] His name is His manifestation as 
that which He has given Himself out to be: 
i.e. as a Saviour from sin; see Matt. i. 
21, “ Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for 
He himself shall save His people from 
their sins.” 13.] The Jews grounded 
their claim to be children of God on their 
descent from Abraham. St. John here 
negatives any such claim, and asserts the 
exclusive divine birth of all who become 
children of God by faith. It is to be no- 
tieed that the conjunctions here are not 
merely disjunctive ones, which would neees- 
sitate the rauging the clauses as co-ordi- 
nate and parallel, but exclusive ones, which 
rise in climax from one clause to another,— 
‘not of blood, zor yet of the will of the 
flesh, nor yet of the will of man, but of God.’ 
-Many Interpreters have seen in “ the will of 
man”? (the word in the original is that ex- 
pressing the man as distinguished froin the 
woman) the male, and in “ the will of the 
Jlesh” the female side of human concu- 
piseence (so Augustine, Theophylact, &e.) ; 
or in the former the higher and more con- 
scious, in the latter the lower and animal 
side (Bleck, Luthardt). But both these 
interpretations scem to be objectionable. 

14.] And inust not be understood 
as giving a reason for the verse before ; it 
is only the same copula as in vv. 1, 3, 4, 5; 
passing on to a further assertion regarding 
the Word. became flesh] the most 
general expression of the great truth that 
He beeame man. He became that, of which 
man is in the body compounded. There 1s 
no reference here to the doctrine of the 
Lord Jesus being the second Adam, as 
Olshausen thinks ; but although there may 
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be no reference to it, it lies at the ground 
of this wideness of expression. The doc- 
trine in this form may have been, as Liicke 
observes, alien to St. John’s habits of 
thought, but not that which is implied in 
the doctrine, the taking of the nature of 
man by the Eternal Word. The sim- 
plicity of this expression is no doubt directed 
against’ the Docetw of the Apostie’s time, 
who maintained that the Word only appa- 
rently took human nature. Therefore he 
says, absolutely and literally became flesh : 
—see 1 John iv. 2. The word ren- 
dered “dwelt,” properly is ‘ sojourned,’ or 
‘tabernacled,’ in us. There is no reference 
to the flesh being the tabernacle of the 
Spirit ;—but the word is one technically 
used in Scripture to import the dwelling 
of God among men. us] “men, who 
are flesh,” Bengel. we beheld] Sce 
1 John i. 1; 2 Pet. 1.16. This is the 
Apostle’s testimony as such, see Acts i. 21. 

The mention of glory seems to be 
suggested by the word tabernacled, so fre- 
quently used of the divine Presence or 
Skhechinah, and eognate in its very form 
with it. This glory was seen by thie 
disciples, ch. ii. 11; xi. 4: also by Peter, 
James, and John, specially, on the mount 
of transfiguration : to whieh occasion the 
words “as of the only-begotten from the 
Father” seem to refer: but mainly, in the 
whole converse and teaching and suffering 
of the Lord, who was full of grace and truth, 
see below. On the term as, Chrysostom 
remarks that “it is not a word of mere 
likeness, or comparison, but of confirma- 
tion, and unquestionable endowment: ag 
if he had said, We saw glory such as be- 
came, and such as was likely would be pos- 
sessed by, the only begotten and genuine 
Son of God the King of all.” only- 
begotten} This word applied to Christ is 
pecnliar to Jolin, and occurs in ver. 18; 
ch. iii. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9 only. In the 
N. T. nsage it signifies the oaly son :—in 
the LXX, Ps. xxii. (xxi. 21 of the LXX) 20 
(Heb., my only one from the hand of the 
dog), the beloved. It has been attempted 
to render the word in John, aceording to 
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the usage in Ps. xxi. 20. But obviously in 
the midst of ideas reaching so far deeper 
than that of regard, or love, of the Father 
for the Son, the word cannot be interpreted 
except in accordance with them. It refers 
to, and contrasts with, the children of God 
in vv. 12,13. They reeeive their divine 
birth by faith in Him, and through 
Him; but He is the Only-begotten of 
the Father in the higher sense, in whieh 
He is begotten the Son of God. 

The words full of grace and truth (see the 
note in my Gr. Test.) belong probably to 
the last words, the only-begotten of the 
Father, and there is no need of a paren- 
thesis, as in A. V. grace and truth ] 
not equivalent to “true grace,” which 
destroys the precision of the expression, 
and itself conveys no sense whatever ; but 
setting out the two sides of the divine 
manifestation in Christ,—grace, as the 
result of Love to mankind,—truth (see eh. 
xiv. 6), as the unity, purity, and light of 
His own Character. 15.] The testi- 
mony of John, so important as being the 
fulfilment of the very objeet for which he 
was sent from God, is in this prologue 
ranged, so to speak, parallel! with the 
assertions and testimony of the Evangelist 
himself. So that this verse does not in- 
terrupt the train of thought, but confirms 
by this important testimony the assertion 
“the Word became flesh,’ shewing that 
John Lore witness to His pre-existence. 
Then (ver. 16) the “full of grace and 
truth”? is again taken up. Euthymius 
paraphrases: “ Even if 1,” says the Evan- 
gelist, “may perhaps seem to some not 
worthy of credit, yet before me John wit- 
nesseth to His Godhead, that John, whose 
name is great and celebrated among all 
the Jews.” beareth witness, present, 
for solemnity—as part of the testimony to 
Him, not only onee given, but still sub- 
sisting. crieth (in the original, 
perfect, being, in sense, present, ‘hath 
cried,’ so that. the voice is still sounding), 
see ch. vil. 87: “John erieth out with 
confidenee and joy, as beeometh a great 
herald.” Bengel. This was he of 
whem I spake ...] This reference to a 
former saying seems toshew,as indeed would 
appear from the announeement of his own 
otlice by the Baptist, that he had ut- 


tered these words in the power of the 
Spirit coneerning Him whose forerunner 
he was before he saw and recognized 
Him in the flesh. Then, on doing so, he 
exclaimed, This was He of whom I spake, 
&e. This view seems to be borne ont 
by his own statement, ver. 33, and by 
the order of the narrative in Matt. iii. 11, 
12, 13. cometh after me] In point 
of time; not of birth, merely or principally, 
nor of commencement of official life: but, 
inasmueh as John was His Forerunner, 
on account of official poszfion. 

taketh place before me] ‘his expression, 
taketh place, represents onc, in the original, 
very difficult to render in English. It 
is the same word as that rendered ‘“ hath 
been made” in ver. 3: hath come to be, 
ts constituted. The A.V., “2s preferred,” 
would be very suitable, setting forth the 
advancement to official dignity before which 
John’s office waned and deereased (ch. iii. 
30), which took place even while John’s 
course was being fulfilled: but the ob- 
jection to ‘preferred’ is, its possible am- 
biguity : the word to prefer meaning to 
esteem more highly, as well as to advance 
or promote, which is the sense required 
here. Even Dr. Johnson has fallen into 
the mistake of quoting this very passage, in 
his Dictionary, as an iustanee of the sense 
“to love more than another.” 

because (or, for, but better decause) He 
was (not “ became” or “was made,” but 
as in yer. 1) before me; i.e. ‘He existed, 
was in being, before me.” The question 
raised by some, whether it is probable 
that the Baptist had, or expressed such 
views of the prae-existenee of Christ, is not 
one for us to deal with, in the faee of so 
direct a testimony as is given to the fact, 
here and in eh. iii. 27 tf. In all proba- 
bility, the Evangelist was himself a dis- 
ciple of the Baptist: and if he has given 
us, as compared with the other Hvan- 
gelists, a fuller and somewhat differing 
aceount of his testimony to Christ, it is 
because his means of information were 
ampler than those of the other Evyan- 
gelists. The questioners seem to forget 
that the Baptist was divinely raised up 
and commissioned, and full of the IIoly 
Ghost, and spoke in that power; his de- 
clarations were not therefore merely con- 
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clusions which he had arrived at by natural 
means,—the study of the prophecies, &c.: 
but inspirations and revelations of the 
Spirit. 16.] Origen blames Heracleon 
for terminating the testimony of John 
at the end of ver. 17, and makes it con- 
tinue to the end of ver. 18. But it can 
hardly be that his testimony extends beyond 
ver. 15, for all we (in ver. 16) would bear 
uo very definite meaning in his mouth, and 
the assertions in ver. 17 are alien from 
the character of the Baptist, belongmg as 
they do to the more mature development 
of Christian doctrines. I cannot doubt that 
this and the following verses belong to the 
Evangelist, and are a carrying onwards 
of his declarations concerning the divine 
Word. Ver. 15 is not parenthetical, 
hut confirmatory of ver. 14, and this verse 
grounds itself on the fact of ver. 14, cor- 
voborated by the testimony of ver. 15,— 
that He dwelt among us, and that we saw 
His glory, full of grace aud truth. 

his fulness is ¢hat of which He was full, 
ver. 14. all we] All who believe 
on Him; see ver. 12. received, 
and . ..] ‘Our relation to Him has been 
that of recipients out of His fulness, and 
the thing received has been’.... 
grace for grace| The ancient interpreta- 
tion, the New Covenant instead of the Old 
(Euthymius), is certainly wrong, for the 
received is spoken entirely of the times of 
the Incarnate Word : and besides, the law 
and grace are distinctly opposed to one 
another in the next verse. The prepo- 
sition rendered for (instead gf) is properly 
used of any thing which supersedes 
another, or occupies its place. This is 
in fact its ordinary usage when exchange 
is spoken of: the possession of the thing 
gotten suecceds to, supersedes, the posses- 
sion of the thing given in exchange, and 
I possess one thing instead of (or, for) 
another. ‘Thus also we have received 
grace for grace, continual accessions of 
grace; new grace coming upon and super- 
seding the former. 17.) The con- 
nexion of this verse with the foregomg 
lies in the words his fulness (ver. 16), and 
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in grace and truth (ver. 14). ‘We re- 
ceived from His fulness continual addi- 
tions of grace, because that fulness is not, 
like the law, a positive enactment, finite 
and cireumscribed, of which it could be 
said that it was given, but the bringing in 
of grace and truth, which came (came in, 
came to pass) by Jesus Christ.’ The 
fulness of Christ is set against the narrow- 
ness of positive enactment in the law. 
The distinction must not be lost sight of, 
nor denied, as Liicke attempts to do: for 
Bengel truly observes: “No philosopher 
places his words so accurately, and observes 
their minute differences, as John, especially 
in this chapter.” 18.] The con- 
nexion is: ‘Moses could not give out 
of the fulxess of grace and truth, for he 
had no inmmediate sight of God, and no 
man can have: there is but One who 
can declare God, the only-begotten Son, 
who is no mere man, but abides in the 
bosom of the Father’ The sight of God 
here meant, is not only bodily sight 
(though of that it is true, see Exod. xxxiii. 
20: 1 Tim. vi. 16), but entuitive and in- 
fallible knowledge, which enables him who 
has it to declare the nature and will of 
God; see ch. iii.11; vi. 46; xiv. 7. 

The Evangelist speaks in this verse in ac- 
cordance with the sayings of the Alexan- 
drine philosophy, whose phraseology he has 
adopted: Who hath seen Him, that he 
might tell us? Keelus. xiii. 31. 

the only-begotten Son] A remarkable 
various reading, the only-begotten God, 
occurs here in many of our oldest MSS., 
versions, and Fathers. The evidence for 
and against it is given in full in my Gr. 
Test. (edn. 6.) It seems to have arisen 
from a confusion of the contracted forms 
of writing the words “ Son” and “ God” 
in the Greek: the former being in our 
ancient MSS. written YC, the latter OC. 
The question, which reading to adopt, is 
one which, in the balance of authorities, 
must be provisionally decided by the con- 
sideration that, as far as we can sec, we 
should be introducing much harshness into 
the sentence, and a new and strange term 
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19 And this is f the ¥ record of John, when the Jews sent feb.v ss. 
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thou ? 
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into Scripture, by adopting only-begotten 
God: a consequence which ought to have 
no weight whatever where authority ts 
overpowering, but may fairly be weighed 
where this is not so. I therefore retain 
the commonly received reading, only-be- 
gotten Son. which is in the bosom | 
The expression must not be understood as 
referring to the custom of reclining on the 
bosom, as in ch. xiii. 23: for by this ex- 
planation confusion is introduced into the 
imagery, and the real depth of the truth 
hidden. The expression signifies, as Chry- 
sostom observes, Kindred and oneness of 
essence:—and is derived from the fond 
and intimate union of children and parents. 
The present, which is, as in ch. iii. 13, is 
used to signify essential truth, without 
any particular regard to time. he] 
In the original this pronoun is very 
marked: He, and none else: an emphatic 
exclusive expression. declared] Better 
than ‘hath declared,” as A. V. On the 
sense, see Matt. xi. 27. 

J. 19—If. 11.]| INTRopUcTION oF 
CHRIST TO THE WORLD: BY THE WIT- 
NESs OF JOHN (vy. 19—40): BY H1iMsELF 
(ver. 41—ii. 11). 

19—28.] The first witness borne by 
John to Jesus: before the deputation 
from the Sanhedrim. 19. the Jews] 
St. John alone of the Evangelists uses this 
expression ;—principally as designating the 
chiefs of the Jewish people, the members 
of the Sanhedrim. It is an interesting 
enquiry, what this usage denotes as to the 
author or date of our Gospel. Prof. Bleek 
has satisfactorily shewn that no inference 
can be deduced from it against the Jewish 
origin of the author, as some have en- 
deavoured to do; but it is rather eon- 
firmatory of the belief that the Gospel was 
written after the Jews had ceased to be 
politically a nation,—and among Gentiles; 
—the author himself contemplating these 
last as his readers. priests and 
Levites] This was a formal deputation ;— 
priests and Levites, constituting the two 
classes of persons employed about the ser- 
viee of the temple (see Josh. ili. 3), are 
sent (Matt. xxi. 23) officially to enquire 
into the pretensions of the new Teacher 


20 And &he confessed, and denied not; 4 dut con- § Luke iii.15. 
21 And they asked him 
Art thou "Elias? And he sath, I am = jptt* 


1. iii, 28. 
Acts xiii. 25. 
7h Mal. iv. 5. 


Z vender, and he. 


(ver. 25), who had collected about him 
such multitudes (Matt. iii. 5), and had 
awakened popular expeetation that he was 
the Messiah (Luke iii. 15). Who art 
thou?] The emphasis should be on the 
thou. The question is asked with reference 
to the popular doubts respeeting him; in 
an unbelieving and inquisitorial spirit,— 
compare Matt. iii. 7 ff, whieh had already 
taken place. Even among the learned, as 
well as among the people, there were con- 
siderable differenees as to the prophecies 
respecting the Messiah: see ech, vil. 40— 
52. 20.] He openly and formally 
eonfessed. This emphatie notice of his de- 
claration seems to be introduced xot with 
any view of removing too high an esti- 
mate of Jokn’s work and office, as some- 
times supposed, but rather to shew the 
importance of his testimony, which was so 
publicly and officially delivered,—that the 
Messiah was come (see ch. v. 33—35); 
and the way in which he depreciated Aim- 
self in comparison with Him who eame 
after him. 21.) Our earliest MS. 
(the Vatican) reads here, “ What then art 
thou?” equivalent to What sayest thou of 
thyself? ver. 22. Art thou Elias ?} 
The whole appearance of John reminded 
them of Elias :—see Matt. iii. 4, and eom- 
pare 2 Kings i. 8. Besides, his announce- 
ment that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand, naturally led them to the prophecy 
Mal. iv.5. Lightfoot eites from the Rab- 
binieal books testimonies, that the Jews 
expected a general purification or baptism 
before the coming of the Messiah (from 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26, and Zech. xiii. 1), and 
that it would be administered by Elias. 

And he saith, Iam not] The right 
explanation of this answer seems to be the 
usual one,—that the deputation asked the 
question in a mistaken and superstitious 
sense, meaning Elias bodily come down 
from heaven, who was expected to forerun 
and anoint the Messias. (Our Lord seems 
to refer to the same extravagant notion in 
Matt. xi. 14, If ye will receive it, this 7s 
Elias, which shall come.) In this sense, 
John was not Elias; nor indeed in any 
other sense, eas he Elias ;—but only (Luke 
i. 17) in the spirit and power of Elias. 
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Art thou '4¢hat prophet? And be answered, No. 
b Then said they unto him, Who art thou? that we may 
give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou 
of thyself? 23 ® He said, Iam the voice of one erying in 
the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as 
lsaid the prophet Esaias. *4¢ dad they which were sent 
were of the Pharisees. *° And they asked him, and said 
unto him, Why baptizest thon then, if thou be not that 
Christ, nor Elias, neither # ¢da¢ prophet? 26 John an- 
swered them, saying, ™I baptize with water: "but there 
standeth one among you, whom ye know not; °7°4 he it 
1s, who coming after me 1s preferred before me, whose shoe’s 


@ render, the. 


> render, they said therefore. 


© read and render, Now they had been sent by the Pharisees. 
d read, He that cometh after me. 


Art thou the prophet ?] From the 
prophecy of Moses, Deut. xviii. 15, 18, the 
Jews expected some particular prophet to 
arise,—distinet from the Messiah (this dis- 
tinction however was not held by all, see 
ch. vi. 14),—whose coming was, like that 
of Elias, intimately connected with that of 
the Messiah Himself: see ch. vil. 40, 41. 
In Matt. xvi. 14 we have ‘ Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets,’ apparently spoken as 
representing this expected prophet. There 
seem to haye been various opinions about 
him ;—all however agreeing in this, that 
he was to be one of the old prophets raised 
from the dead (sce also 2 Mace. ii. 1—8). 
This John was not: and he therefore 
answers this also in the negative. 

22.] Notice—they ever ask about his per- 
son: he ever refers them to his office. 
He is no one—a voice inerely: it is the 
work ot God, the testimony to Christ, 
which is every thing. So the formalist 
ever in the church asks concerning any 
one who appears, Iho is he? while the 
witness for Christ only exalts, only eares 
for Christ’s work. 23.] These words, 
which by the other Evangelists are spoken 
of John as the falfilment of the prophecy, 
appear from this plaee to have been first so 
used by himself. They introduce the yreat 
closing section ot the propheey of Isaiah 


(ch. xl.—txvi.) so full cf the rich promises * 


and revelations of the Messiah and His 
kingdom. Make straight (straighten) 
is used as compendiously expressing the 
commands in the prophecy. By im- 
plication, the Baptist, quoting this open- 
ing prophecy of himself, announces the 
approaching fultilment of the whole sec- 


tion. 24. Now they had been sent 
by the Pharisees] The reason of this 
explanation being added is not very clear. 
Liicke refers it to the apparent hostility of 
the next enquiry: but I confess 1 cannot 
see that it is more hostile than the pre- 
ceding. Luthardt thinks that it imports, 
there were some of the deputation present, 
who belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, 
which the words will hardly bear. Might it 
not be tothrowlight on their question about 
baptizing, as the Pharisees were the most 
precise about all ceremonies, lustrations, 
&e.? Thus the explanation will refer to the 
nature of the following question. 25. | 
This question shews probably that they did 
not interpret Isa. xl. 3 of any herald of the 
Messiah. They regarded baptism as a sig- 
nificant token of the approach of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom, and they asked, ‘Why 
baptizest thou, if thou art no forerunner of 
the Messiah ?’ 26, 27.) The latter 
part of ver. 26 and beginning of ver. 27, as 
read in our oldest and best authorities, 
runs, as in the corrected text, There stand- 
eth one among you whom ye know not, 
He that cometh after me. The in- 
sertions, “‘7¢ is,” and “‘is preferred before 
me,” have been made by some one not 
aware of the meaning, and wishing to 
square the verse with vv. 15, 30. 

The answer of the Baptist seems not to 
eorrespond to the question in ver. 25. This 
was notieed as early as Heracleon (Century 
II.), who said, John answers the deputa- 
tion from the Pharisees not with reference 
to what they asked, but what he himself 
chose. This however is impugned at some 


length by Origen, but not on very con- 


Q2— 28. 


latechet I am not worthy to unloose. 


ST. JOUIN. 


*3 These things were 


done in ?@ Bethabara beyond Jordan, where John was Pe» 


baptizing. 


€ read, Bethany. 


yincing grounds. The truth seems to have 
been apprehended by Olshausen,—that the 
declaration of John that the Messiah was 
standing among them at that moment un- 
known to them, was an answer to their 
question demanding @ legitimation of his 
prophetic claims ;—a sign that he was 
sent from God :—see ch. ii. 18. Olshausen 
also suggests that this may clear up the 
saying of the Jews in ch. x. 41 (see note 
there). In repeating this saying at other 
times (see Matt. iii. 11 and parallel places), 
the Baptist plainly states of the Messiah, 
that he should baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost (and fire), as here in ver. 38. Here, 
in speaking to those learned in the offices 
of the Messiah, he leaves that to be sup- 
plied. whose shoe’s latchet .. . -] 
See note on Matt. iii. 11. The latchet is 
the thong of the shoe or sandal, with which 
it was bound to the foot. 28.] The 
common reading, Bethabara, is owing toa 
conjecture of Origen, the grounds of which 
he thus states:—‘ We are not ignorant, 
that in almost all our copies it is stated, 
‘these things were done in Bethany ;’ and 
this seems to have been so read even before 
our time: for I have read it so in Hera- 
cleon. But I am persuaded that we ought 
not to read Bethany, but Bethabara ; for 
I have been on the spot, in my desire to 
track the footsteps of Jesus and of His 
Apostles and of the prophets. Bethany, 
as the Evangelist himself says, is only fifteen 
furlongs from Jerusalem, far away from 
the river Jordan, about 180 furlongs, 
roughly stated. Nor is there any place 
near the Jordan of the same name as 
Bethany: but they say that a place is 
shewn on the banks of the Jordan called 
Bethabara, where they relate that John 
baptized.” He goes on to shew from the 
etymology of the names that it must have 
been Bethabara; anargument which modern 
criticism will not much esteem. It will be 
seen that his testimony is decisive for the 
universality and authority of the reading 
Bethany, while for the other he only pro- 
duces a tradition, and that only at second- 
hand: ‘they say that such a place is 
shewn?” That no Bethany beyond Jordan 
was known iu his time proves but little ;— 
for 300 eventful years had changed the 
face of Palestine since these events, and 
the names and sites of many chscure 
places may have been forgotten. I ab- 
stuin from enumerating modern conjec- 


tures on the identity of the two, or the 
etymology of the names, as being inde- 
cisive and unprofitable. The objection of 
Paulus, that deyond Jordan the Sanhe- 
drim had no authority, appears not to be 
founded in fact. The question whether 
this testimony of the Baptist is identical 
with that given by the other three Evan- 
gelists, especially by St. Luke (ii. 16), is, 
after all that has been said on it, not of 
great importance. The whole series of 
transactions here reeorded, from ver. 15 
onwards, certainly happened after the bap- 
tism of our Lord ;—for before that event 
John did not know Him as He that was 
to come: and “standeth among you,” 
ver. 26, shews that he had so recognized 
Him (see below on “the next day”’): 
whereas the testimony in Luke iii. 16 and 
parallel places, is as certainly given defore 
the baptism. But since the great end of 
John’s mission was to proclaim Him who 
was coming after him, it is not only pro- 
bable, but absolutely necessary to sup- 
pose, that he should have delivered this 
testimony often, and under varying cir- 
cunstances: before the baptism, in_ the 
form given by St. Luke, “ One mightier 
than I cometh,” &e., and after it in this 
form, “ This is He of whom I said,” &e. 
(ver. 15), where his former testimony is 
distinctly referred to. And among John’s 
disciples and the multitudes who fre- 
quented his baptism, many reports of such 
his sayings would naturally be current. 
So that there is neither a real nor even an 
apparent contradiction between Jolin and 
the other Evangelists. It is a far’ 
more important question, t what part 
of this narration the forty days’ Temp- 
tation is to be inserted. rom ver. 19 to 
ch. ii. 1 there is an unbroken sequence of 
days distinetly marked. Since then ver. 
1Y must be understood as happening after 
the baptism, it must have happened after 
the Temptation also. And in this suppo- 
sition there is not the slightest difficulty. 
But when we have made it, it still re- 
mains to say whether at that time our 
Lord had returned from the Temptation 
or not. The general opinion of Harmo- 
nists has been, that the approach of Jesus 
to John in ver. 29 was His return after 
the Temptation. But this T think ques- 
tionable, on account of the ‘“ standeth 
among you,” ver. 26; which I can only 
nuderstand literally. I therefore believe 
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*9 The next day fJohn secth Jesus coming unto him, 
and saith, Behold 4the Lamb of God, * which taketh away 
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that the return from the Temptation to 
Bethany beyond Jordan had taken place 
before the deputation arrived. 
29—34.] Second witness borne by John 
to Jesus: apparently before His disciples. 
29.) The next day (the morrow). 
Those who wish to iutreduce the Tempta- 
tion between vv. 28 and 29, interpret it, 
‘on some day after” Thus Euthym., “the 
next day; that is, the next after his re- 
turn from the wildemess.” But this sense, 
although certainly found in the Old Testa- 
ment,—see Gen. xxx. 33 (“in time to 
come,” Heb. ‘to-morrow”),—is not ac- 
cording to the usage of St. John (see ch. 
vi. 22; xii. 12), and would be quite alien 
from the precision of this whole portion 
of the narrative, which, ver. 40, specifies 
even the hours of the day. 1 understand 
it therefore literally, both here and in 
vv. 35 and 4-4. coming unto him] 
It is not said whence, or why, or whether 
for the purpose of an interview, or not ; 
the fact merely is related, for the sake of 
the testimony which follows. I mention 
this, because on these points difficulties 
have been raised. Behold the Lamb 
of God] This is one of the most important 
and difficult sayings in the New Testa- 
ment. The question to be answered is, 
In calling Jesus by so definite a name as 
the Lamb of God, fo what did John refer ? 
And this question is intimately connected 
with that of the meaning of the following 
words, which taketh away the sin of the 
world. (a) The title must refer to some 
known and particular lamb, and cannot 
be a mere figure for a just and holy man, 
as some suppose. It is inconceivable, that 
the Lamb of God should, in a testimony so 
precise and formal as this of the Baptist, 
be nothing but an hyperbole, and that one 
wholly unprecedented, and to his hearers 
unintelligible. Had no doctrinal consi- 
derations been at stake, we may safely say 
that this interpretation would never have 
been proposed. In its bearing on the 
latter clause of the verse, it is equally un- 
tenable. These interpreters make which 
taketh away the sin of the world to 
mean, “ who shall, though innocent, have, 
throughout his life, grievous experience 
of the wickedness of men, but shall, like a 
lamb, bear the evils inflicted upon him 
with a patient and gentle mind” (Gabler) ; 
or, “ He shall remove the sins of men, i.e. 


wickedness, out of the earth.” The first 
of these meanings of the verb rendered 
“takeaway” isaltogether without example. 
The second, though common cnough in 
other connexions, is never found in con- 
nexion with “sin.” The common-sense 
account of this part of the matter is :— 
John wished to point out Jesus as the 
Messiah : he designates Him as the lamb 
of God; he therefore referred to some 
definite lamb,—revealed by God, sent by 
God, pleasing to God, or in some meaning 
especially, of God. Whence did this idea 
come ? (5) Can John have referred 
to the paschal lamb? Further than the 
very use of the name brings in with it the 
general typical use of the animal, and 
thus this particular use may lie in the 
background, I think not,—and for this 
reason ;—The ruling idea in the paschal 
sacrifice has no connexion, in any sense of 
the words, with taking away sin. How- 
ever, by the light xow thrown back on it 
since the Spirit has opened the things of 
Christ, we discern this typical meaning in 
the sprinkling of the blood (see 1 Cor. 
v. 7),—in the Jewish mind, no mention 
being made of sin or the removing of 
sin in any connexion with the paschal 
lamb, the two could not be brought for- 
ward, in such an announcement as this, in 
close connexion with one another. 

(c) Cun the reference be to the lamb of 
the daily morning and evening sacrifice ? 
or to the sacrificial lamb generally ? With’ 
the same reservation as above, I think not: 
for (1) this expression is too definite to 
have so general and miscellaneous a refvr- 
ence; (2) of many animals which were 
used for sacrifice, the lamb was only one, 
and that one rot by any means so promi- 
nent as to serve as a type for the whole: 
and (3) the lamb (with only two excep- 
tions, Levit. iv. 32: Num. vi. 14, in both 
which cases it was to be a female, as if for 
express distinction from the ordinary use 
of the lamb) was never used for a sin- 
offering, properly so called and known. 
The question is not, whether Christ be not 
typified by all these offerings, which we 
now know to be the case (1 Pet. 1. 19 al.), 
but whether the Baptist is likely to have 
referred to them in such words as these. 

(d) There remains but one reference, and 
that is, to the prophetic announcement tn 
Isa. lili. 7. The whole of that latter sec- 
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30s This is he of whom I said, After sver.15, 27. 


me cometh a man which fis preferred before me: for he 


was before me. 


31 And I knew him not: but that he 


ff render, taketh place. 


tion of Isaiah, as before remarked on ver. 
23, is Messianic, and was so understood 
by the Jews (see my Hulsean Leetures for 
1841, pp. 62—66). We have there the 
servant of God (the Messiah) compared 
to a lamb brought to the slaughter (iii. 
7), and it is said of Hin (ib. ver. 4), “ He 
hath borne our griefs (in the LXX, “ bear- 
eth our sins’’) and earried our sorrows ”— 
ver. 5, “ He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions ’—ver. 6, “The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all” (in the 
LXX, “delivered Him to our sins”)—ver.8, 
“He was eut off out of the land of the 
living, for the transgression of my people 
was He strieken ’’—ver. 12, “ He bare the 
sins of many, and made intereession for the 
transgressors” (in the LXX., ‘“‘and was de- 
livered beeause of their iniquities”’). So 
that here, and here only, we have the 
eonnexion of which we are in seareh,— 
between the lamb, and the bearing or 
taking away of sin,—expressly stated, so 
that it eould be formally referred to in a 
testimony like the present. And I have 
therefore no doubt that this was the 
reference. (e) We have now to en- 
quire into the speecifie meaning of which 
taketh away the sin of the world (see 
above under [a]). The verb rendered 
taketh away answers to a Hebrew verb, 
whieh is used frequently in the O. T., in 
eonnexion with siz, in the sense of bear- 
ing its punishment :—see Levit. xxiv. 15: 
‘Num. v. 31; xiv. 3-4: Ezek. iv. 5; xxiii. 
35 al. <A form of this very Greek verb is 
used by the LXX in the sense of taking 
away sin and its guilt by expiation: see in 
our English Bible, Levit.x.17. The word 
in our verse will bear either of these mean- 
ings, or both eonjoined ; for if the Lamb 
is to suffer the burden of the sins of the 
world, and to take away sin and its guilt 
by expiation, this result must be aeeom- 
plished ‘by the offering of Himself. But 
(f) it is objeeted, that this view of a suffer- 
ing Messiah, and of expiation by the suffer- 
ings of one, was alien from the Jewish 
expectations ;—and that the Baptist (see 
Matt. xi. 2 ff and note) eannot himself 
have had any sueh view. But the answer 
to this may be found in the faet that 
the view, though not generally prevalent 
among the Jews, was by no means un- 
known to many. The application by the 
early Jewish expositors of Isa. liii. to the 


Messiah, could hardly have been made, 
without the idea of the suffering and death 
of their Messiah being presented to their 
minds. The same would be the ease in 
the whole sacrificial ceeonomy :—the re- 
moval of guilt (whieh was universally 
aseribed to the Messiah) by suffering and 
death would be familiarized to their minds. 
Traces of this are found in their own 
writings. In 2 Maee. vii. 37, 38, the last 
of the seven brethren thus speaks before 
his martyrdom :—“ But I, as my brethren, 
offer up my body and life for the laws of 
our fathers, beseeching God that He would 
speedily be mereiful unto our nation ; and 
that thou by torments and plagues mayest 
confess, that He alone is God: and that in 
me and my brethren the wrath of the 
Almighty, which is justly brought upon all 
our nation, may eease.’ And Josephus 
says of these same martyrs, that they 
were “as it were a ransom for the nation’s 
sin: and by means of the blood of those 
pious ones and the propitiation of their 
death, divine Providenee saved afilieted 
Israel.” The whole history of the saeri- 
fiees and devotions of the heathen world 
abounds with examples of the same idea 
variously brought forward; and to these 
the better-informed among the Jews eould 
be no strangers. And as to the Baptist 
himself, we must not forget that the power 
of the Holy Spirit which enabled him to 
reeognize by a special sign the Redeemer, 
also spoke in him, and therefore his words 
would not be the resnlt of edneation 
merely, or his own reasoning, but of that 
kind of intuitive pereeption of divine 
truth, whieh those have had who have 
been for any speeial purpose the organs 
of the Holy Ghost. As regards Matt. 
xi, 3, the doubt on the mind of Jolin 
there expressed does not appear to have 
touched at all on the matter now in ques- 
tion,—but to have rather been a form 
of expressing his impatience at the slow 
and quiet progress of Him of whom he 
expected greater things and a more rapid 
public manifestation. 30.}] See on ver. 
15. 81.] On the apparent diserepancy 
between this statement, I knew him not, 
and St. Matthew’s narrative, I have stated 
my view on Matt. iii, 14. Both aeeounts 
are entirely consistent with the supposi- 
tion that John had been from youth 
upwards acquainted with our Lord, and 
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should be made manifest to Israel, ' therefore 8 am I come 
baptizing with water. 824% And John bare ® record, saying, 
I i saw the Spirit deseending from heaven like a dove, and. 
it k abode upon him. %3 And I knew him not: but he that 


sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon lwhom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and 
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xia’ the Holy Ghost. 
this is the Son of God. 
& render, came I. 


i render, have beheld. 
1 render, whomsoever. 


remaining on him, *the same is he which baptizeth with 
3 And I ™saw, and “bare record that 


h yender, witness. 
K detter, remained. 
™ yender, have seen. 


2 render, have borne witness. 


indeed may have in his own mind be- 
lieved Him to be the Christ :—hut having 
(ver. 33) a special sign appointed him, by 
which to recognize Him as such,—until 
that sign was given, he, like the rest of the 
people (the words may be rendered, I also, 
as well as you, see ver. 26), had no certain 
knowledge of Him. De Wette gives the 
sense well: “ This testimony (ver. 80) does 
not rest uponmy long personal acquaintance 
with Him, but on that which happened 
during my work of baptizing.” — but that 
he should be made manifest | Justin Martyr 
represents Trypho the Jew saying, “Even 
if Christ has been born and exists some- 
where, he is unknown, and is not even con- 
scious of his own identity, until Elias shall 
come and anoint him, and make him mani- 
fest to all’ But our narrative is not 
built upon any such Jewish belief, for it is 
evidently only as a spiritual preparation, 
through repentance, for the knowledge of 
Him, that John regarded his baptism, not 
as any thing making Him manifest to all. 

32, 33.] “What follows, is testi- 
mony, properly so ealled: what is said 
from ver. 29 t. was demonstration follow- 
ing on testimony. In the continued dis- 
course of the Baptist the Evangelist as it 
were interposes a parenthesis, ‘ dad John 
bare witness, saying,” Bengel. The 
occurrence rekited by John happened at 
the baptism of Jesus, which is therefore 
here pre-supposed as known, Although 
this has been questioned, I cannot see how 
it can be reasonably doubted. We cannot 
surely suppose that such a sign was fwice 
shewn. On the appearance itself, see note 
Matt. iii. 16. The accouut here given con- 
firms the view which I have there main- 
tained, that the appearance was confined 
to our Lord and the Baptist: he was to 
receive the sign, and then to testify to the 


others, who were not themselves yet the 
bearers, but the recipients of testimony :— 
“It was seen, in a kind of spiritual vision, 
by John alone.” Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
I have beheld, in reference to the 
sign divinely intimated to him, in the 
abiding fulfilment of which he now stood. 
So again, below, ver. 3-4. it remained 
upon him] By some appearance whieh is 
not described, the Holy Spirit was mani- 
fested to John as not removing from 
Jesus again, but remaining on Him. But 
we are not to understand that he had 
seen the Spirit descending on others, and 
not remaining; for (see ch. vil. 39; Acts i. 
5; xix. 2 ff. (the gift of the Holy Spirit 
did not ordinarily accompany John’s bap- 
tism, but only in this one case; and its 
occurrence was to point out to him the 
Messiah. the same is he which bap- 
tizeth with the Holy Ghost | Here again 
we seem to have a reference to the cycle 
of narratives of the three other Gospels, 
for our Evangelist has not before men- 
tioned this office of the Messiah. 
34.] A solemn reiteration of his testi- 
mony, after the mention of the giving of 
this token by Him who sent him ;—And 
I have seen (accordingly) «c. 
The token must have been given to the 
Baptist by a special revelation, which also 
revealed to him his own errand and office; 
so Luke iii. 2, “ The word of God came 
unto John the son of Zacharias in the 
wilderness.” The perfect tense in this 
verse is stronger than the present,—I have 
seen (on the perf. see above ver. 32) and 
have borne witness—it is a reference to 
his testimony at the time, as a thing on 
record in their memories, and as still con- 
tinuing. the Son of God} Sce ver. 18 
= the Word made flesh, the Messiah. 
On the import of the descent of the Spirit 
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85 Again the next day after John stood, and two of his 
disciples; °° and looking upon Jesus as he walked, he 


saith, ¥ Behold the Lamb of God! 
ciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 


37 And the two dis- y ver. 29. 
380 Then 


Jesus turned, and saw them following, and saith unto 


them, What seek ye? 


They said unto him, Rabbi, (which 


is to say, being interpreted, Master,) where dwellest thou ? 


39 He saith unto them, Come and see. 


They came and 


saw where he dwelt, and abode with him that day: [P for] 


it was about the tenth hour. 


40 One of the two which 


heard John speak, and followed him, was 7 Andrew, Simon : matt. iv. 1s. 
Peter’s brother. 4! He first findeth his own brother Simon, 


© render, But. 

on Jesus at his baptism, I may remark, 
that the Personal Word, Who became flesh 
in our Lord, and was subjeeted to all the 
laws of human development in infancy, 
childhood, youth,—evermore in an especial 
degree under the leading of the Holy 
Spirit, by whose ageney the Incarnation 
had taken plaee,—was the Recipient of 
this fulness of the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost: and that herein consisted the real 
depth and propriety of this sign ;—the 
abiding of the Spirit without measure 
(ch. iii. 34) on Him indieated beyond 
doubt that He was the Word become 
jlesk—for no mere human_ intelligence 
could be thus reeeptive of the Holy Spirit 
of God ;—we reeeive Him only as we can, 
only as far as our receptivity extends,— 
by measure ; but Hex, into the very ful- 
ness and infinite eapacities of His divine 
Being. 

35—43.] On account of the testimony 
of John, first Andrew, and another of his 
disciples, and through Andrew, Simon 
Peter, become acquainted with Jesus. 

35. the next day after] See on ver. 29. 
I can hardly suppose, with De Wette, that 
these two had been absent on the preceding 
day. Rather, what they then heard seems 
to have made a powerful impression on 
their minds, so that the repetition of the 
notice is now the signal for them to follow 
Jesus. (On the seeond disciple, see below 
on ver. 40.) 37.) We must not un- 
derstand followed in the narrower sense 
which it bears when they lefé all and fol- 
lowed Him; but here only of mechanical 
going after Him, “ wishing to know some- 
what of Him,” as Euthymius says. 

38.] On What seek ye? Euthymius re- 
marks, ‘* This was not asked in ignoranee, 
seciug that He witnesses the inner thoughts 

Yor 1, 


P omit. 


of men’s minds, but that He might attach 
them to Himself by the enquiry, and give 
them confidence. It is likely that they 
were bashful as yet and in perplexity, as 
being unaequainted with Him.” 
They ask where dwellest thou? wishing 
to find Him alone and in quiet. Euthy- 
mius. They enquire after His place of 
lodging for the night, intending to visit 
Him there ; or perhaps He was then appa- 
rently going thither, as it was late in the 
day. But He furthers their wish by in- 
viting them to follow, and they will see. 
39. about the tenth hour] i.e. 4 p.m, 
according to the Jewish reckoning ; not, 
as some have thought, 10 4a.m., aecording 
to that of the Romans. Our Evangelist 
appears always to reckon aceording to the 
Jewish method, see eh. iv. 6, 52; xix. 
14, and notes, but especially ch. xi. 9. 
And as Liicke remarks, even among the 
Romans, the division of the day into twelve 
equal hours was, though not the civil, the 
popular way of computing time. 
They remained with Him the rest of that 
day, whieh would be four or five hours, 
and need not strietly be limited by sunset. ” 
40.] Who the other diseiple was, is 
not certain: but considering (1) that the 
Evangelist never names himself in his 
Gospel, and (2) that this account is so 
minutely accurate as to specify even the 
hours of the day, and in all respects dears 
marks of an eye-witness, and again (3) 
that this other disciple, from this last eir- 
eumstanee, certainly would have been 
named, had not the name been suppressed 
for some especial reason, we are justified 
in inferring that it was the Evangelist 
himself. And such has been the general 
opinion. Euthymius, mentioning this, gives 
an alternative which is hardly probable: 
Ir 
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and saith unto him, We have found the Messias, which 1s, 


being interpreted, [P ¢Ze] Christ. 
q And when Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou art 
Simon the son of ¥ Jona: *thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is by interpretation, § f stone. 

43 The day following Jesus t would go forth into Galilee, 
and findeth Philip, and saith unto him, Follow me. 
44 Now © Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
45 Philip findeth * Nathanael, and saith unto him, 
We have found him, of whom 4 Moses in the law, and 
the © prophets, did write, "Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 


to Jesus. 
a Matt. xvi. 18. 


bch. xii. 21, 

ech, xxi. 2. 

d Gen. iii.15: 
xlix. 10. 
Deut. xviii. 
18, Luke 
xxiv.27. 

@ Isa. iv. 2: 
vii, 14: ix. 6: 
liii. 2. 

Mic. v. 2. 
Zech. vi. 12; 
ix.9. Luke 
xxiv. 27. 

f Matt. ii. 23. 

Luke ii. 4. 


P omit. 
Y render, JONAS. 


Peter. 


#2 And he bronght him 


d render, But Jesus looked on him and said. 
8 sender, Peter. 


t render, Was minded to. 


U ender, Jesus, the son of Joseph, which is from Nazareth. 


that this disciple may have been one of 
those who were but little known or dis- 
tinguished. 41. Messias] Heb., the 
Anointed: the well-known name of the 
expected Deliverer. In the interpretation, 
it should be Christ, not fhe Christ: it is 
the two words which are here identified, 
not the two titles. 42.| This is evi- 
dently the first bestowal of the new name 
on Simon: and it is done trom our Lord’s 
prophetie knowledge of his future cha- 
racter ; see note on Matt. xvi. 18. 

Kapha in Aramaic, Aaph in Hebrew, @ 
stone. But the rendering of Petros in 
this verse should be as in margin, Peter, 
not as in A.V., a stone. The Greck name 
Peter beeame the prevalent one in the apos- 
tolic Church very soon: St. Paul uses both 
names indiseriminately. I own I can- 
not but think that the knowledge of Simon 
shewn by the Lord is intended to be mira- 
culous. So also Stier, “I know who and 
what thou art from thy birth till thy pre- 
sent eoming tome. .... I name thee, I 
give thee a new name, J know what I will 
make of thee in thy following of Me and 
for my Kingdom.” The emphatic use of 
looked on him lere (it is not so emphatie 
in ver. 36, but still even there may imply 
fixed contemplation, in the power of the 
Spirit, who suggested the testimony) is 
hardly accountable except on this explana- 
tion of supernatural knowledge. Similarly 
Abram, Sara, Jaeob, reeeived new names 
in referenee to the covenant and promises 
of God to them. 

43 —52.] The calling of Philip and Na- 
thanael. 43. The day following | Appa- 
rently, the day after the naming of Peter ; 
and if so, the next but one after the visit 
of Andrew and the other diseiple, and the 
Sourth day after vor. 19. Our Lord 


is on the point of setting out from the 
valley of the Jordan to Galilee, and finds 
Philip, with whom there is every reason 
to believe He was previously aequainted 
(see ver. 45). Tere we find Jesus himself 
calling a disciple, for the first time. But 
Follow me does not here bear its striet 
apostolie sense; the expression, “ We have 
found” afterwards, and the going to search 
for others to be diseiples, unites Philip to 
the company of those who have been before 
mentioned, who we know were not hume- 
diately or inseparably attached as followers 
to Jesus. 44.| This is Bethsaida on 
the Western bank of the lake of Genne- 
saret; another Bethsaida (Julias) lay at 
the top of the lake, on the Jordan. Seo 
note ou Luke ix. 10. 45.| It does 
not appear where Nathanael was found : 
but he is described, eh. xxi, 2, as of Cana 
of Galilee: and as we find Jesus there in 
eh. ii. 1, it is probable the call may have 
taken plaee in its neighbourhood. Natha- 
nael (ineaning, “the gift of God,” eorre- 
sponding to Theodore or Theodosius in 
Greek) is mentioned only ina these two 
places. From them we should gather 
that he was an apostle; and as his name 
is nowhere found in the eatalogues of the 
twelve, but Philip is assoeiated in three 
of them, Matt. x.3: Mark iii, 18: Luke 
vi. 14, with Bartholomew, it has been sup- 
posed that Nathanael and Bartholomew 
were the same person (see note on Matt. 
x. 3). This is however mere conjecture. 

Moses in the law} Probably in Deut. 
xviii. 15; but also in the promises to Abra- 
ham, Gen. xvii. 7 al.: and in the prophecy 
ot Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10, and the prophets, 
passim ; see the refcrenees. the son 
of Joseph, which is from Nazareth] This 
expression scems to shew previous acquaint. 


4949, 


Joseph. 


him, Come and see. 


ST. JOLIN. 


47) 


46 And Nathanael said unto him, Can there B ch. vil. 4, 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming to 


Philip saith unto 


him, and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in »Ps.zx«i.2: 


whom is no guile. 
knowest thou me? 


48 Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
Jesus answered and said unto him, 


XXL. 
ch. viii. 30. 
om. ii, 23, 
29; ix. 6. 


Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 


fig tree, I saw thee. 


i Matt. xiv. 33. 


49 Nathanael answered and said unto k Matt. x11.5: 


xxvii. BL, 42. 


him, Rabbi, ‘thou art the Son of God; thou art * the h,xyiis 


ance on the part of Philip with Jesus. No 
stress can be laid, as has been most unfairly 
done, on Jesus being called by Philip, the 
son of Joseph, as indicating that the his- 
tory of His birth and childhood, as related 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke, was unknown 
to St. John. Philip expresses what was 
the prevailing belief, in the ordinary words, 
as Olshausen remarks. In an admirable 
note, Neander remarks, that by combining 
the two declarations of John, that in Jesus 
the Eternal Word of God became flesh 
(ver. 1-4), and that ‘that which is born of 
the flesh ts flesh’ (ch. iii. 6), we cannot es- 
cape the inference, that a supernatural 
working of God in the conception of the 
Blan Christ Jesus is implied. 46. | 
As Liicke observes, the meaning of this 
question is simpler than at first sight 
appears. It is impossible that Nathanael, 
himself a Galilean, could speak from any 
fecling of contempt for Galilee generally : 
and we have no evidence that Nazareth was 
hell in contempt among the Galileans. 
He alluded therefore to the smallness and 
insignificance of the town in proportion 
to the great things which were now pre- 
dicated of it. Nazareth is never named in 
the O. T. nor in Josephus. 47.| The 
Evangelist certainly intends a supernatural 
insight by the Lord into Nathanael’s cha- 
racter to be here understood; and there is 
probably no reference at all to the ques- 
tion which Nathanael had just asked. To 
suppose that Jesus overheard that ques- 
tion, is just one of those perfectly gra- 
tuitous assumptions whieh the very Com- 
mentators who here nake this supposition 
are nsually the first to blame. Compare 
ch. ii. 25. an Israelite indeed | ‘ An 
Israclite who truly answers to the inner and 
honourable meaning of the name.’ When 
we reflect what was contained in that 
name, and Who it is that speaks, we can 
hardly agree with De Wette that the 
words are spoken merely in the spirit in 
which every nation attaches some peculiar 
virtue, and especially those of openness 
and straightforwardness, to itself. 


Our Lord probably referred to Ps. xv. 
48. The remark wes overheard by 
Nathanael, and recognized as indicating 
perfeet knowledge of his character. The 
question, Whence knowest thou me? is one 
of astonishment, but not perhaps yet of 
suspicion of any thing supernatural. Our 
Lord’s answer first opens this to him. 
Before that &c.] The whole form of our 
Lord’s answer seems to indicate that the 
place where Philip called Nathanael was 
not zow in sight, nor had been. The de- 
elaration that Jesus had seen him there, at 
once brings the conviction which he ex- 
presses in the next verse. This would 
not have been the case, unless the sight 
had been evidently and unquestionably 
supernatural: and unless the words “when 
thou wast under the fig tree’? involved this. 
Had Jesus merely seen Nathanael without 
being seen by him, or had “ J saw thee” 
only expressed, ‘I knew thy character,’ 
at first sight, ‘although at a distance, no 
such immediate conviction would have fol- 
lowed.’ when thou wast under the 
fig tree, says Wordsw., “is something more 
than merely ‘under the fig tree’ would 
be: it indieates retirement thither as well 
as concealment there,—perhaps for pur- 
poses of prayer and meditation.” In fact 
it contains in it, “when thou wentest under 
the tig tree, and while thou wert there.’ 
49.) The answer expresses, ‘Thou art the 
Messiah ;’ see Ps. ii. 7: eh. xi. 27: Matt. 
xvi. 16: Luke xxii. 70. Olshausen main- 
tains that the Son of God was not a Jewish 
appellation for the Messiah,—on account 
ot the Jews taking up stones to east at 
Jesus when He so called Himself, ch. x. 33. 
But as Liicke observes, it was not for the 
mere use of this Name,—but for using it 
in a close and literal sense which was un- 
intelligible and appeared blasphemous to 
them, ‘I and My Father are one,’—that 
they wished to stone Him; see note on 
ch. x. 36. It was certainly not so common 
a name as ‘the Son of David,’ for the Mes- 
siah. Nathanael ean hardly have meant 
the name in other than its popular mean- 
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I. 50, 51. 


50 Jesus answered and said unto him, 


Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, 
believest thou? thou shalt see greater things than these. 
51 And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 


1 Gen. xxviii. 
12, Matt. 
iv. 11. 

Luke ii. 0. 
13: xxii. 485 
Xxiv. 4. 
Acts 1.10, 


['v Hereafter| ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of man. 
IJ. 1 And the third day there was a marriage in Cana 


Vv render, From henceforth : but several of our oldest authorities omit the 


word. 


ing; and the synonymous and better known 
appellation whieh he adds, confirms this. 

50.] Our Lord says this not in 
blame, rather in praise of the simple and 
honest expression of Nathanael’s eonvie- 
tion; but principally to shew him, that if 
he believed by reason of this comparatively 
small proof of His divine power, his faith 
would increase from strength to strength 
at the greater proofs which should from 
that time forward be given. There is 
no need to understand our Lord’s reply as 
a question; it may be, thou believest. 
The question is perhaps most natural here: 
but see notes on the similar sentences, eh. 
xvi. 31, and eh. xx. 29. 51.] Verily, 
verily is peeuliar to St. John. The other 
Evangelists use ‘verily’ once only in sueh 
asseverations. Stier remarks, that the 
Verily, verily, I say unto you of the Lord, 
is spoken in His eoequality with the Father: 
not as the ‘Thus saith the Lord’ of the 
prophets. unto you} The words fol- 
lowing are then spoken to all the disetples 
present, not only to Nathanael. With 
or without From henceforth, the meaning 
will be much the same. The glories of a 
period beginning from the opening of the 
Lord’s publie ministry, and at this day 
not yet completed, are deseribed. For it 
is not the outward visible opening of the 
material heavens, nor aseent and deseent 
of angels in the sight of men, which our 
Lord here announces; but the series of glo- 
ries which was about to be unfolded in His 
Person and Work from that time forward. 
Luther beautifully says: “When Christ 
became man and had entered on His minis- 
terial offiee and begun to preach, then was 
the heaven opened, and remains open; and 
has from that time, sinee the baptism of 
Christ in the Jordan, never been shut, and 
never will be shut, although we do not see 
it with our bodily eyes .. . Christ says 
this: ‘Ye are now heavenly eitizens, and 
have your citizenship above in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and are in communion with tho 
holy angels, who shall without intermission 
aseend and descend about you.’ ” 


The opening of heaven is a symbolical 
expression, signifying the imparting of 
divine graee, help, and revelation. See 
Gen. xxviit. LO—17: Ezek. i. 1: Isa. vi. 
1: Mal. iii. 10: Isa. Ixiv. 1: also Deut. 
xi. 17: 1 Kings viii. 35. The words 
have a plain referenee to the ladder of 
Jacob, and imply that what he then saw 
was now to reeeive its fulfilment: that 
He, the Son of Man, was the dwelling of 
God and the gate of Heaven, and that 
through Wim, and oz Him in the first 
plaee, was to descend all communieation 
of help and graee from above. That 
no allusion is meant to the Transfigura- 
tion, or the Agony, is plain; for all those 
here addressed did not witness these ap- 
pearanees, but Peter and John only; nor 
to the Aseension, for they did not see 
heaven opened, nor did angels aseend nor 
descend. The above has, remarks 
Olshausen, been the interpretation of all 
Commentators of any depth in all times : 
Origen as well as Augustine, Luther as 
well as Calvin, Liicke as well as Tholuck : 
and I may add, De Wette as well as Stier. 
the Son of man] An expression 
originally (as appears) derived, in its Mes- 
sianie sense, from Dan. vii. 13, 14, and 
thenceforward used as one of the titles of 
the Messiah (see eh. xit. 34). It is never 
predicated of our Lord by any but Himself, 
except in Aets vii. 56 by Stephen, in allu- 
sion apparently to Matt. xxvi. 64, and— 
which is hardly an exeeption—in the pas- 
sages of the Revelation (eh. i. 13; xiv. 14) 
which are almost citations trom Daniel. 
Cnap. II. 1—11.] Lhe miracle of turn- 
ing water into wine: the first fulfilment 
of the announcement in eh. i. 51. see ver. 
11. 1.] the third day—reckoned 
from the day of Nathanael’s ealling. 
There would thns be but one day between 
that event and the marriage. 
Cana of Galilee, see ch. iv. 46;—not far 
from Capernaum. Josephus calls it ‘a 
village of Galilee.’ ‘There is a Kanah 
in Josh. xix. 28, in the tribe of Asher, 
which must be distinct from this. Jerome 
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of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there: * and 
w both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the marriage. 
3 And when ¥ ¢hey wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith 


W yender, Jesus also was bidden. 
X render, the wine failed. 


however believes it to have been the same. 
This was the residence, and probably birth- 
place, of Nathanael. If his calling took 
place in its neighbourhood, our Lord may 
have gone on and spent the intervening 
day at Nazareth. Dr. Robinson satis- 
factorily establishes that Kana-el-Jelil, 
about 3 hours N. 3 E. from Nazareth, is 
the site of this miracle. The name is iden- 
tieal, and so stands in the Arabic Version 
of the N. T. He shews this to have been 
recognized in early tradition, and its 
honour to have been only recently usurped 
by Kefr Kenna, a village 14 hour _N.z. 
from Nazareth, on one of the roads to 
Tiberias. See a very interesting deserip- 
tion of Kana-el-Jelil in “The Land and the 
Book,” pp. 426, 4.27. the mother of 
Jesus] St. John never names her, as being 
already well known: or perhaps more pro- 
bably from his own intimate connexion 
with her, in pursuance of the injunction 
ch. xix. 26, 27. He never names either 
himself, or his own brother, James. 

2. and his disciples} It does not appear 
who these were, unless we assume that they 
were those called in ch. i., which seems 
most probable. John himself was most 
likely present. He does not relate so cir- 
cumstantially any thing which he had not 
witnessed. In this case, there must 
have been some other reason for the in- 
vitation, besides mere previous acquaint- 
ance. This would be the probable reason 
for Jesus himself being invited; but the 
disciples, being from various places in the 
district, can hardly all have been (De 
Wette) friends of the family. The fact 
of Jesus having attached disciples to Him- 
self must have been known, and they 
were doubtless invited from consideration 
to Him. Our Lord at once opens 
His ministry with the character which 
He gives of himself, Matt. xi. 18, 19, as 
distinguished from the asceticism of John. 
He also, as Trench admirably remarks 
(Miracles, edn. 2, p. 98, note), gives us his 
own testimony against the tendency which 
our indolenee ever favours, of giving up 
those things and occasions to the world 
and the devil, which we have not Christian 
boldness to mingle in and purify. Even 
Cyprian, for instance, prescribes such fes- 
tivals,—“ Let the wicked feasts and licen- 
tious banquets at marriages be avoided, of 


which the contagion is perilous.’ And 
such is the general verdict of modern 
religionism, which would keep the leaven 
distinct from the lump, for fear 7¢ should 
become wnleavened. ‘The especial honour 
conferred upon marriage by the Lord 
should also be notieed. “ He here adorned 
and beautified it with his presence, and 
first miracle that he wrought.” 
3.] There is no necessity to suppose that 
the feast had lasted several days, as Do 
Wette and Liiecke do. It has been sug- 
gested that the unexpected presence of 
the disciples may have occasioned a failure 
in the previously sufficient supply : a gloss 
in one of the old Latin MSS. has, “ And 
it came to pass, that through the great 
number of guests the wine was used up.” 
The mother of Jesus evidently is ia 
a position of authority (see ver. 5) in the 
house, which was probably that of a near 
relative. The conjectures and traditions 
on the subject are many, and wholly un- 
satistactory. A graver question arises 
as to the intent with which this, They have 
no wine, was said. She cannot have had 
rom experience any reason to snpposc 
that her Son would work a miracle, for 
this (ver. 11) was His first. Chrysostom 
and others suggest that, knowing Him to 
be Who He was, she had been by the 
recent divine acknowledgment of Him 
and His ealling disciples to Himself, led to 
expect the manifestation of His Messianic 
power about this time ; and here seemed 
un occasion for it. Some of the other 
explanations are: “that she had always 
found Him a wise counsellor, and men- 
tioned the want to Him merely that He 
might snggest some way of remedying it.” 
Covecius. “ Do thou depart, that the 
other guests may do the same, before the 
lack of wine is noticed.” Bengel. “That 
by some pions exhortation He might pre- 
vent the guests from feeling annoyance, 
and at the same time spare the bride- 
groom’s shame.” Calvin. “Jesus had 
wrought miracles, but in secret, before 
this.” Tholuek. On the whole, the 
most probable explanation is that of Liicke, 
which somewhat modifies the first here 
mentioned,—that our Lord Himself had 
recently given some reason to expect that 
He would shew forth His glory by won- 
derful works. So, very nearly, Stier.. 


4.7 4 


unto him, They have no wine. 
Woman, »what have I to do with thee? ‘mine hour is 
5 His mother saith unto the servants, 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 
set there six waterpots of stone, ?after the manner of the 


ach. xix. 26. 

b So 2Sam, 
xvi. 10; 
xix. 22. 

¢e ch. vii. 6. 


not yet come. 


d Mark vii. 3. 


purifying of the Jews, 


4.) The answer of our Lord is beyond 
question one of reproof, and disclaimer of 
participation in the grounds on which the 
request was made. See instances, besides 
reff., in Josh. xxii. 24: Mark i. 24, And 
so all the early expositors understood it. 
Ireneus says, “The Lord, repelling her 
unseasonable urgency, said,” &e. ;—and 
Chrysostom, “She wished... . to gain 
glory to herself by means of her Son,” 
and therefore He “auswered her with 
severity.” The Romanist expositors 
mostly endeavour to divest the answer 
of any aspect of rebuke, and maintain 
that it was so uttered for our sakes 
alone, to teach us that He did not perform 
His miracles from regard to human affinity, 
but solely from love and His objeet of 
manifesting His glory. So Maldonatus. 
And this is trne:—but first among those 
to be taught this, was she herself, who had 
tempted Him to work a miracle from that 
regard. It has perhaps not been 
enough noticed, that in this answer the 
Lord declares His period of subjection to 
her as His earthly parent to be at an end. 
Henceforth His thoughts are not her 
thoughts. At twelve years of age, see 
Luke ii. 49, He answers, ‘ thy father and 
I,’ by ‘My Father :’—now, He is to be no 
longer before the world as Jlary’s son, 
but as sanctified by the Father and sent 
into the world :—eompare Matt. xii. 48— 
50, and Luke xi. 27, 28. Woman] 
There is no reproach in this term: but 
rather respeet. The Lord henceforth uses 
it towards her, not calling her ‘ mother,’ 
even on the Cross (see eh. xix. 26), doubt- 
less for the reason alleged above. mine 
hour is not yet come] ‘This expression, mine 
hour, is generally used in John of the time 
of the Death of Christ :—see retf. But it 
is only so used because His death is in those 
passages the subject naturally underlying 
the narrative. It is, any fixed or ap- 
pointed time ;—and therefore here, the 
appointed time of His  self-manifestation 
by miracles. This time was not yet come, 
but was close at hand. Some have sup- 
posed that the wine was not yet wholly 
exhausted, and that our Lord would wait 
till the miracle should be undoubted (so 
Trench): but Stier well remarks that the 


ST. JOHN. 


LT: 


4 Jesus saith unto her, 


6 And there were 


containing two or three firkins 


known depth of all His early sayings 
forbids us from attaching only this mean- 
ing to it;—and he sees in it a reterence to 
the great marriage-feast and the new 
frnit of the vine in the Kingdom of God. 
If this be so, it can be only in the back- 
ground; the words must have had a 
present meaning, and I believe it to be, 
‘ My time, the time at which, from the 
father’s appointment and my own con- 
curring will, I am to begin miraculous 
working, is not yet arrived: forestall it 
not. Very similarly he speaks, ch. vii. 6, 
to His brethren, and yet afterwards gocs 
up to the feast. The notion that mine 
hour reters to the hour of our Lord’s 
human infirmity on the Cross when (ch. 
xix. 27) He “aeknowledged her as His 
mother,” Wordsw., seems wholly un- 
founded. Where do we find any such 
special acknowledgment there ? And why 
should we go out of our way for a fanciful 
sense of words whieh bear au excellent 
meaning as referring to circumstanees 
then present ? 5.}] There certainly 
seeins beneath this narrative to He some 
incident which is not told us. For not 
only is Mary not repelled by the answer 
just given, but she is convinced that the 
miracle will be wrought, and she is not 
without an anticipation of the method of 
working it: for how should He require 
the aid of the servants, exeept the miracle 
were to take plaee aceording to the form 
here related? I believe we shall tind, 
when all things are opened to us, that 
there had been a previous hint given her, 
—where or how I would not presume to 
say,—by our Lord, of His intention and 
the manner of performing it, and that her 
fault was, the too rash hastening on of 
what had been His fired purpose. 

6.}] These vessels were for the washings 
usual at feasts: see Mark vii. 4. There 
eould be no collusion or imposture here, as 
they were water-vessels, and could have 
no remnants of wine in them (sce also ver. 
10). And the large quantity which they 
held could not have been broueht in unob- 
served. The word here rendered firkin is 
probably cquivident to the Jewish “ bath” 
(which held 8 gall. 7-4 pints), and stands for 
it in the LUNA, ref. 2 Chron. Aecording 
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7 Jesus saith unto them, Full the waterpots with 
And they filled them up to the brim. 


8 And 


he saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the 


Y governor of the feast. 


And they bare it. 


92 When the 


ruler of the feast [*4ad] tasted the water © that was made 
wine, and knew not whence it was: (but the servants 
which ¢ drew the water knew;) the Y governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom, !° and saith unto him, Every man 
dat the beginning doth set forth good wine ; and when men 


Y render, as below, ruler. 
2 omit. 
C render, had drawn. 


Z render, But when. 
> render, now become. 


d yender, setteth on the good wine first. 


to this, the quantity of wine thus created 
would be 6 times | 2 or 3 times | 8 gallons 
74 pints: i.e. 6 times | 17 or 25 gallons : 
i.e. (say, taking the mean,) 6 times 21 
gallons: i. e. 126 gallons. The large 
quantity thus ereated has been eavilled at 
by unbelievers. We may leave them to 
their cavils with just one remark,—that 
He who ereates abnndanee enough in this 
earth te “put temptation in men’s way,” 
acted on this oceasion analogously with 
fis known method of dealing. We may 
answer an error on the other side (éf it 
be on the other side), by saying that the 
Lord here most effectually and onee for 
all stamps with His condemnation that 
false system of moral reformation, whieh 
would commence by pledges to abstain 
Srom intoxicating liquors. He pours out 
His bounty for all, and He vouehsafes 
Ilis grace to each tor guidance; and to 
endeavour to evade the work which He 
has appointed for each man,—by refusing 
the bounty, to save the trouble of seeking 
the grace, is an attempt which must ever 
end in degradation of the Individual mo- 
tives, and in social demoralization,—what- 
ever present apparent efleets may follow 
its first promulgation. One visible sign 
of this degradation, in its intelleetual 
form, is the miserable attempt made by 
some of the advoeates ot this movement, 
to shew that the wine here and im other 
places of Scripture is unfermented wine, 
not possessing the power of intoxication. 

The filling with water, and draw- 
ing ont wine, is all that is related. ‘The 
moment of the miruele,’ says Liicke, ‘is 
rather understood than expressed. — It 
seems to lie between vv. 7 and 87 (i. 471). 
The process of it is wholly out of the 
region of our imagination. In order tor 


wine tobe produced, we have the growth 
and ripening of the grape; the crushing 
of it in proper vessels; the fermentation ; 
—but here all these are in a moment 
brought about in their results, by the 
same Power which made the laws of nature, 
and created and unfolded the capacities 
of man. See below on ver. 11. 

8.| The ruler of the feast seems to be the 
same with the “master of a feast” spoken 
ot Eeelus. xxx. 1, and with the Latin 
“king,” or “ master,” “ of the feast.” It 
would seem, from the place in Ecelesiasti- 
cus, that he was one of the guests raised to 
the post of presiding over the arrrange- 
ments of the feast. This is however doubted 
by the older Commentators, who make 
him not one of the guests, but a person 
holding this especial office, and attending 
on feasts. Here, he tastes the wine; and 
therefore probably was a guest himself. 
10.| The saying of the ruler of the feast 
is a general one, not applicable to the 
company then present. We may be 
sure that the Lord would not have sanc- 
tioned, nor ministered to, actual drunken- 
ness. Only those who ean conceive ¢his, 
will find any difficulty here ; and they will 
find difficulties every where. The ae- 
eount of the practice referred to is, that 
the palates of men beeome after a while 
dull, and cannot distinguish between good 
wine and bad. Pliny speaks of persons 
“who even give their guests other wine 
than they drink themselves, or bring tt in 
as the banquet proceeds.” ut the prac- 
tice here described is not precisely that of 
which Ply speaks, nor is there any mean- 
ness to be charged on it: it is only that, 
when amau has some kinds of wine ehoicer 
than others, he naturally produces the 
choieest, to suit the most discriminating 
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1k'This beginning of 
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have @ weld drunk, then that which is worse; [fdu¢] thou 
hast kept the good wine until now. 

ech.i.14. 


8 miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, °and manifested 


[» forth] his glory ; and his diseiples believed on him. 
2 After this he went down to Capernaum, he, and his 
gkxod xiii, MOther, and ‘his brethren, and his disciples: and they 


f Matt. xif. 46. 


eut. xvi, <i 
118. continued there not many days. 
es 13 8 And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus 
vi. 4: x4. 55 ? 
® render, freely. f omit. 
8 render, his miraeles; his signs. D omit. 
taste. The word rendered have freely to the wresters of Scripture :—never was 


drunk, in its common meaning, implies, 
“are intoxicated,” “are drunken: but 
while there is no reason here to press its 
ordinary meaning, so neither is there any 
to shrink from it, as uttered by the ruler 
of the feast. The satest rendering is that 
of Tyndall and Cranmer, “when men be 
dronke ;’ and so it is in the Vulgate also. 
11.] The words may also be rendered 
according to the reading of most of our 
ancient MSS., This wrought Jesus as the 
beginning of his miracles. This as- 
sertion of St. John excludes all the apocry- 
pha] miracles of the Gospel of the Infaney, 
and such like works, from credit. 
The word sign, which occasionally occurs 
in the other Gospels and the Acts in this 
absolute sense of @ miracle (e.g. in the 
original of Mark xvi. 17, 20; Luke xxiii. 
8; Acts iv, 16, 22; viii. 6), is St. John’s 
ordinary word for it. his glory] The 
glory, namely, which is referred to in ch. 1. 
14, where see note. It was a miracle emi- 
nently shewing forth the glory of the 
Word, by whom all things were made, in 
His state of having become flesh. And 
this ‘believing on Him,’ here predicated 
of the disciples, was certainly a higher 
faith than that which first led them to 
Him. They obtained new insight into 
His power :—not yet reflectively, so as to 
infer what all this implied, but so as to 
increase their faith and trust in Him. 
Again and again ‘ they believed :’ new de- 
grees of faith being attained ; just as this 
has since been the ease, and will continue 
to be, in the Church, in the continual pro- 
vidential development of the Christian 
spirit,—the leavening of the whole lump 
by degrees. This important miracle, 
standing as it does at the very entrance of 
the official life of Christ, has been the sub- 
ject of many doubts, and attempts to get 
rid of, or explain away, the power which 
was here manifested. But never did a nar- 
rative present a more stubborn inflexibility 


simple historical veracity more strikingly 
stamped on any miracle than on this. And 
doubtless this is providentially so arranged : 
sec the objections to it treated, and some 
admirable coneluding remarks, in Liicke, 
i. 478. To those who yet seek some suf- 
ficient cause for the miracle being wrought, 
we may— besides the conclusive answer that 
we are not in a position to treat this ques- 
tion satisfactorily,—assign the unmistake- 
able spiritual import of the change here 
made, as indicating the general nature of 
the beneficent work which the Lord came 
on earth to do. So Cornelins a Lapide: 
“Christ, at the beginning of His ministry, 
hy changing water into wine, signified, 
that He was about to change the Mosaic 
law, insipid and cold as water, into the 
Gospel ot Grace, which is as wine, gene- 
rous, full-flavoured, ardent, and powerful.” 
Similarly Eusebius, Augustine, Bernard, 
and Gregory the Great. 

II, 12—IV. 54.] First MANIFEsTA- 
TION OF HIMSELF AS THE SON OF Gop: 
—and herein, ii. 13—iii. 36, IN JERUSA- 
LEM AND JUDHA, 

12.] went down, because Capernaum lay 
on the lake,—Cana higher up the country. 
There is no certainty as to this visit, whe- 
ther or not it is the same with that hinted 
at in Luke iv. 23: so that no chronological 
inferences can be built on the hypothesis 
with any security. On his brethren 
see Matt. xiii, 55 and note. Notice 
the transition from His private to His 
public life. His mother and brethren are 
still with Him, attached merely by nature: 
His disciples, newly attached by faith. In 
the next verse He has cast off His mere 
earthly ties for His work. Also in the not 
many days notice less a mere chirouolo- 
gical design, than one to shew that He 
lost no time after His first miracle, in 
publicly manifesting Himself as the Son 
of God. 

13—22.] The first official visit to Jeru- 


1i—17. 
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went up to Jerusalem, !4"and found in the temple those » Yt. 28.12. 


that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of 


Mark xi. 15. 
Luhe via. 1, 


money sitting: 15 and when he had made a scourge of 
small cords, he drove [ithem] all out of the temple, 


kand the sheep, and the oxen 


; and poured out the 


ehangers’ money, and overthrew the tables; 1° and said 
unto them that sold ! doves, Take these things hence; 
make not ‘my Father’s house an house of merchan-!!2ii.19. 


dise. 


17 And his disetples remembered that it was 


written, *'The zeal of thine house ™hath eaten me up. * Ps )ix-9 


i omit. 
1 ender, the doves. 


salem, at a Passover: and cleansing of 
the Temple. 13.] No data are given 
to determine whether the reason ot the 
short stay at Capernaum was the near 
approach of the Passover. Nothing 
is said of those who accompanied Jesus: 
bunt at all events, His already called dis- 
ciples would be with Him (see ver. 22, 
and eh. iii, 22), and among them in all 
probability the Evangelist himself ;— but 
not the rest of the Twelve, who were not 
yet called. Of this visit, the narrative of 
the three other Evangelists records nothing. 

14.] On the distinctness of this 
cleansing from that related in Matt. xxi. 
12 th, see note there. in the temple | 
In the court of the Gentiles, the outer 
temple, as distinguished from the sane- 
zuary, or the inner temple. This market 
appears to have sprung up since the 
captivity, with a view to the convenience 
of those Jews who came from a distance, 
to provide them with the beasts for offering, 
and to change their foreign money into 
the sacred shekel, which alone was allowed 
to be paid in for the temple eapitation- 
tax (Matt. xvii. 24 ff). This tax was 
sometimes, as in Matthew, 1. ¢., paid else- 
where than in Jerusalem; but generally 
there, and in the temple. The very fact of 
the market being held there would produce 
an unseemly mixtnre of saered and profane 
transactions, even setting aside the abuses 
whieh would be certain to be mingled with 
the traffic. It is to the former of these 
evils that our Lord makes reference in this 
Jirst cleansing ; in the second, to the latter. 

15.] ‘The small cords were probably 
the rushes which were littered down for 
the cattle to lie on. That our Lord used 
the scourge on the beasts only, not on the 
sellers of them, is almost necessarily con- 
tained in the form of the sentence here : 
which, according to the grammar of the 


k render, both. 
™ yead, shall eat. 


original, should be rendered as in margin, 
“ He drove all out of the temple, both the 
sheep and the oxen.” It has been imagined, 
that He dealt more mildly with those who 
sold the doves, which were for the offerings 
of the poor. But this was not so; He 
dealt alike with all. No other way was 
open with regard to them, than to order 
them to take their birds away. This 
cleansing of the temple was in the direct 
course of His manifestation as the Messiah. 
lnnmediately after the prophetic announee- 
ment of the Forerunner, Mal, iit. 1, is that 
of the Lord’s coming suddenly to His 
temple and purifying it. This act also 
answers (but like the fulfilment last men- 
tioned, only in an tmperfect and still pro- 
phetie sense) to the declaration of the 
Baptist “ Whose fan is in His hand,” e., 
Matt. iti. 12. His proceeding was not 
altogether nnexampled nor unauthorized, 
even in an uncommissioned person: for all 
had the right to reform an abuse of this 
sort, and the zealots put this right in 
practice. The disciples by their allusion 
in ver. 17 seem to refer the action to this 
latter elass. 16. my Father’s house | 
The coincidence with Luke ii. 49 is re- 
markable. By this expression thus pub- 
licly used, our Lord openly announees His 
Messiahship. Natbanae) had named Him 
‘the Son of God’ with this meaning—see 
on ch. i. 50,—and these words, coupled 
with the expectation which the coufession 
of John the Buptist would arouse, could 
leave no doubt on the minds of the Jews 
as to their import: see on ch. iii. 2. 

an house of merchandise] not yet as at 
the end of His ministry; see above on 
ver. 14, 17.] his disciples remem- 
bered, at the time, not afterwards, whieh 
would have been expressed, as in ver. 22. 
But the very remembrance itself was pro- 
phetic. The “eating up’? spoken of in 
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1 Matt. xii. 98. 
ch. vi. 30. 
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IJ. 18—25. 


sn Then answered the Jews and said unto him, ! What 


sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these 


m Matt. xxvi. 
Ol: xxvii. 40. 
Mark xiv. 58: 
xv. 20. 


thing's ? 


19 Jesus answered and said unto them, ™ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. ° Then 


said the Jews, Forty and six years was this temple in 


2 render, The Jews therefore answered. 


that passion-Psalm, was the marring and 
wasting of the Saviour’s frame by His zeal 
for God and God’s Chureh, which resulted 
in the buffeting, the scourging, the Cross. 

18.) On the demand of the Jews, 
see Deut. xiii. 1—3. It was not only to 
justify His having driven out the abomina- 
tion; this any one might have done ;— 
but to justify the mission and the whole 
course of action which the words my 
Father’s house implica. They used tbe 
same expression at the end of His ministry, 
Matt. xxi. 23. 19.} This answer of 
our Lord has been involved in needless 
difficulty. That in uttering the words, 
this temple, He pointed to His own Body, 
is jveonceivable ;—for thus both the Jews 
and His own disciples must have under- 
stood Him, which (see vv. 20, 22) neither 
of them did. That He implied in saying, 
Destroy this temple, that their lawless 
proceedings in the temple would at last 
bring it to.an end, is equally ineouceivable ; 
both on account of’ the latter part of His 
declaration, which would thus have no 
meaning,—and because of the use in this 
case of the peculiar word,— which signifies 
the holy and the holiest place, the temple 
itself,—as distinguished from the whole 
enceinte of the sacred buildings. Stier has 
well remarked that our Lord in this saying 
comprehended in the reality,—His own 
Body, tts type and symbol,—the temple 
then before them. That temple, with all 
its ordinances and holy places, was but 
the shadow of the Christian Church ;— 
that, the type of the Body of the Lord, 
represented the Chureh, which is veritably 
His Body. And so the saying was ful- 
filled by the slaying of His aetnal Body, 
in which rejection of Him the destruction 
of the Jewish temple and city was in- 
volved,—and the raising of that Body 
after three days, in which resurrection 
we, all the inembers of Elis new gloritied 
Body, are risen again. The difficulties 
attending the interpretation are,—besides 
the double meaning which FE have treated 
ubove,—(1) the use of the imperative, as 
applied to the death of Christ. But this 
surely may be understood as used hypo- 
thetically, and not by way of command. 
Matt. xil. 33 (“make the tree good, &e.”) 


is an instanee in point. (2) The words 
I will raise it up—seeing that the resur- 
rection of the Lord is ever spoken of as 
the work of the Father. Yes,—but by 
power eommitted to Christ Himself ;—see 
eh. x. 18, where this is distinetly asserted : 
and ch. vi. 39, 40, 44, where it is nnplied, 
for He is the first-fruits of them that 
sleep,—and (though the whole course of 
His working was after the will of the 
Father,—and in the Spirit, which wrought 
in Him) strietly and truly raised Himself 
from the dead in the sense here intended. 
(3) The utterance of such a prophecy at so 
early a period of His official life. But it 
was not a propbeey known and under- 
stood,—but a dark saying, from which uo 
one could then draw an inference as to 
His death or resurrection. The disciples 
did not understand it; and I eannot agree 
with Stier that the Jews could have had 
any idea of such being His meaning. 
Chrysostom says, ‘He speaks many such 
things, which were not plain to men at the 
time, but to those who should come after. 
Why does He do this ? that He might be 
shewn to have foreknown future events, 
when the aceomplishment of the prophecy 
should have come: whieh has come to pass 
in the ease of this very prophecy.” Liicke 
remarks, that the circumstance of the 
words being spoken so long before his trial 
by the Sanhedrim, would make it more 
easy for the false witnesses to distort them. 
This they did, but not so as to agree with 
one another. They reported it, ‘I ean de- 
stroy,’ &e. which makes a wide difference, 
and represents our Lord as an enemy 
of the temple (Matt. xxvi. 61), and some 
added to this temple the epithet “ which is 
made with hands,” aud that He would 
raise another “made without hands” (Mark 
xiv. 58). 20.| The building of the 
temple by Herod the Great is stated by 
Josephus in one place to have been begun 
in the eighteenth year of his reign; in 
another, in the jfiftcerth: the difference 
being made by counting his reign from the 
death of Antigonus, or from his appoint- 
ment by the Romans. Reekoning from 
this latter, we shall have twenty years till 
the birth of Christ, and thirty vears since 
that event, from which fifty, however, four 
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building, and wilt thou ° rear 7¢ up in three days? 2! But 
he spake "of the temple of his body. ** When therefore nc ii.o, 


he was risen from the dead, °his diseiples remembered 
that he had said this [P uzto them]; and they believed the 
seripture, and the word whieh Jesus had said. 


eb. viii. 2. 
So1 Cor, 
iu. 16: 
vi. 10, 
2 Cor. vi. 16. 
o Luke xxiv. 8, 


23 Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, 4 iz 
the feast [* duy], many believed in his name, when they 


8 saw the miracles which he did. 


24 But Jesus did not 


tcommit himself unto them, because he knew all men, pisam.xvi.z. 


23 and needed not that any should testify of man: for 


Pu he knew what was in man. 


1 Chron. 
XXxvili, 
Matt. ix. 4. 
Mark ii. 8. 
ch, vi. 64; 
xvi. 30. 


Tlf. }* There was a man of the Pharisees, named sctsi-s 


Nieodemus, a ruler of the Jews: ®*the same came to 


© render, raise it. 

q render, at. 

8 render, beheld. 

U render, of himself he knew. 


must be taken, since our era is four years 
too late. This gives forty-six. The temple 
was not completed till a.p. 64, under 
Herod Agrippa IL, and the procurator 
Albinus; so that was in building must 
refer to the greater part of the work now 
completed. 22.| the Scripture, by all 
analogy, must mean the O. 7. serzptures. 
That the resurrection of the Lord is the 
subject of O. T. prophecy, we find in several 
passages of the N.'T., see ch. xx. 9; Luke 
xxiv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xv. 4. At first sight 
it appears difficult to fix on any passage in 
which it is directly announced: but with 
the deeper understanding of the Scriptures 
which the Holy Spirit gave the Apostles 
and still gives the Christian Church, sneh 
prophecies as that in Ps. xvi. are recognized 
as belonging to Him in Whom alone they 
are properly fulfilled ; see also Hos. vi. 2. 
23—25.] MANY BELIEVE ON JESUS AT 
THE Passover: His KNOWLEDGE OF 
THEIR CHARACTER, AND WITHHOLDING 
or HIMSELF FROM TIEM. 23. 
when they beheld the miracles which he 
did] “They believed on Him, but not 
firmly. Those converts believed in a stricter 
sense, who behteved not owing to the mira- 
eles only, but owing to His teaching.” 
Euthymius. What miracles these were, 
is not related:—certainly some notable 
ones, see ch. iil. 2. The mention of 
them precludes us from understanding ch. 
iv. SF, as indicating that the healing of 
the ruler’s son was absolutely His second 
iniraele. 24, 25.| The meaning is, He 
did not trust Himself (in the original, the 


Covet a 
ach. vil. 50: 
xix. 39, 


P omit, with the most ancient authorities. 
Y omit. 

t render, trust. 

X render, But there. 


same verb is used for ‘beléeved,’ in ver. 23, 
and for ‘trust’ in this verse) to them,—i.e. 
treat them as true and earnest disciples : 
they entered into no spiritual relation with 
Him, and He in consequence into none with 
them. The facet of this being narrated 
shews that it made an impression on the 
Evangelist, and led him perhaps first to 
the conelusion which he here expresses, 
and which higher knowledge enabled him 
afterwards to place, as he here does, on its 
right ground ;—His knowing what was in 
man. Nothing less than divine knowledge 
is here set forth; the words are even 
stronger than if the reference had been to 
the persons here mentioned (“xeeded noé 
that any should testify of them: for He 
knew what was in them”): as the text now 
stands, if asserts an entire knowledge of 
all that is in all men. 

Cuap. III. 1—21.) The Lord’s discourse 
with Nicodemus,—one of these believers 
on account of Lis miractles,—of the spiri- 
tual nature of the kingdom of God and 
the necessity of the new birth. 

1.] There‘is mentioned in the Talmud a 
Nicodemus ben Gorion, who was properly 
called Bonai, and said to have been a dis- 
ciple of Jesns: but he is found living at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. This might 
certainly have been ; still it must be quite 
uncertain whether he be the same with 
this Nicodemus. He is mentioned again 
ch. vii. 50; xix.39. He was a member of 
the Sanhedrim, and, besides, a teacher of 
the law (ver. 10), 2.| by night, for 
fear of the Jews: see ch. xii. 42. The 
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y Jesus by night, and said unto him, Rabbi, we know that 
bch. ix,.16,38. thou art a teacher come from God: for ?no man can do 


Acts ii. 22. 
e Acts x. 38. 
dch. i. 13. 

Gal. vi. 15. 

Titus ili. 5. 

James i.18, 

) Pet. i. 23. 

1 John iii. 9 


Y read, him. 


diseourse seems to have taken place be- 
tween Jesus and Nicodemus alone,—and 
may have been related by our Lord to the 
Evangelist afterwards. If this be deemed 
improbable (though I do not see why it 
should),—of the two other alternatives I 
would rather believe that St. John was pre- 
sent, than that Nicodemus should have so 
minutely related a conversation which in 
his then position he could not understand. 

we know] This plural may be merely 
an allusion to others who had come to the 
same conclusion, e.g. Joseph of Arimatheea ; 
or it may express that Nicodemus was sent 
in the name of several who wished to know 
the real character of this Person who 
wrought such miracles. It is harsh, in 
this private conversation, to take the plural 
as merely of singular import, as Lightfoot 
seems to do. His other rendering, “7ié ds 
commonly acknowledged,” is better,—but 
not satistaetory; for the common people 
did not generally confess it, and Nicode- 
mus, as a “ruler,” would not be likely to 
speak in their name (see ch. vii. 49). I 
would rather take it to express the true 
conviction respecting Jesus, of that class to 
which Nicodemus belonged—the “rulers :” 
and see in it an important fact, that their 
persecutions and murder of the Prince of 
Life hence found tneir greatest aggrava- 
tion, that they were carried on against the 
conclusions of their own minds, out of 
bitter malice, and worldly disappointment 
at His humble and unobtrusive character, 
and the spiritual purity and self-sacrifice 
which He inculeated. Still this must not, 
though undoubtedly it has truth in it, be 
earried too far: compare Acts iii. 17, and 
Acts xiii. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 8. Some degree 
of ignorance there must necessarily have 
been in all of them, even Caiaphas included, 
of our Lord’s offee and Person. Stier 
seems to think that Nieodemus, by using 
the plural, is sheltering himself from ex- 
pressing his own conviction, so as to be able 
to draw back again if necessary. art 
.... come] Stier and others think that 
there is involved in this word a recognition 
by Nieodemmus of the Messianic mission of 
Jesus :—that it expresses His being “ He 
that was to come” (Matt. xi. 3al.). It is 
never used of any but the Messiah, except 


these miracles that thou doest, except ‘God be with him. 
3 Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, 4 Except a man be born 4 again, he cannot see 
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by the Lord Himself, when speaking of 
John the Baptist as the subject of pro- 
pheey (see Matt. xi. 14 al.). a teacher } 
In this and the following words, Nicode- 
mus seems to be cautiously withdrawing 
from his admission being taken as express- 
ing too much. For who of the Jews ever 
expected a teacher to come from God ? 
They looked for a Aing, to sit on David’s 
throne,—a Prophet, to declare the divine 
will ;—but the Messiah was never desig- 
nated as a mere teacher, till the days of 
modern Socinianism. So that he seems 
trying to qualify or reeall his “art... 
come”’ by this addition. The following 
words exhibit the same eautious inconsis- 
tency. No man can do, &c. unless—we 
expect some strong expression of the truth, 
such as we had from Nathanael in ch.i. 50, 
but the sentence drops to merely—‘ God 
be with him,’ which is a very poor and in- 
sufficient exponent of “art come from 
God.” Against this inconsistency,—the 
inner knowledge that the Kingdom of God 
was come, and He who was to found it, on 
the one hand,—and the rationalizing en- 
deavour to reduce this heavenly kingdom 
to mere learning, and its Founder to a 
mere teacher, on the other,—-is the follow- 
ing discourse directed. 3.] We are 
not to imagine that any thing is wanting 
to complete the sense or connexion. Our 
Lord replies, It is not learning, but life, 
that is wanted for the Messiah’s Kingdom ; 
and life must begin by birth. Luther 
says: “My teaching is not of doing and 
leaving undone, but of a change tn the 
man ;—so that it is, not new works done, 
but a new man to do thems; not another 
life only, but another birth.” And only 
by this means can Nicodemus gain the 
teaching for which he is come,—‘‘ see the 
Kingdom of God,’—‘ become a disciple of 
Christ :’—‘‘see, that is, understand,” says 
Theophylact,—‘ wxderstand, by sharing’— 
‘have any conception of’ anew] 
“some say, from heaven, some, from the 
beginning.” Chrysostom :—who, as also 
Euthymius, explains it by ‘regeneration :’ 
—Origen, Cyril, and Theophylact taking 
the other meaning. The true meaning 
is to be found by taking into account tho 
answer of Nicodemus, who obviously un- 
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ean a man be born when he is old? can he enter the 
second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? 
5 Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, * Except ¢ Mark x.16. 
a man be born of water and [#0/] the Spirit, he cannot 
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& omit. 


derstood it of a new birth in mature life. 
Born anew or afresh js a better rendering 
than ‘born again,’ being closer to the 
meaning of the Greek word, ‘ from *he very 
beginning ;—* unless a man begin his life 
anew altogether (see Gal.iv. 9), he eannot’ 
&e. It is not mmpossible that the other 
meaning may Ize beneath this,—as the king- 
dom is of God, andso must the birth be ;— 
but Grotius hasmade the important remark, 
that in the language in which our Lord 
probably spoke, there is no word of double 
meaning corresponding to the Greek word 
here:—sothat He must have expressed it, as 
Nicodemus understood it, of an entirely new 
birth. 4.] It is impossible that Nico- 
demus can have so entirely and stupidly 
misunderstood our Lord’s words, as his 
question here would seem to imply. The 
idea of new birth was by no means alien 
from the Rabbinical views. They described 
a proselyte when baptized as “like an in- 
fant just born.” Lightfoot. I agree with 
Stier in thinking that there was some- 
thing of the spirit that «ould noé under- 
stand, and the disposition to turn to ridi- 
cule what he heard. But together with 
this there was also considerable real rgno- 
rance. The proselyte might be regarded 
as born again, when he became one of the 
seed of Abraham: this figure would be 
easily explained on the Judaical view: but 
that every man should need this, was 
beyond Nicodemus’s comprehension. He 
therefore rebuts the assertion with a re- 
duction to an absurdity, which in spirit 
expresses, as in ch. vi. 60,—‘ This say- 
ing is hard; who can hear it?’ 
when he is old: probably he himself was 
old, and he instances his own case. 
5.] Our Lord passes by the question of 
Nicodemus without notice, further than 
that this His second assertion takes as it 
were the ground from under it, by explain- 
ing the token and means of the new birth. 
There can be no doubt, on any 
honest interpretation of the words, that 
to be born of water refers to the token or 
outward sign of baptism,—to be born of 
the Spirit to the thing signified, or inward 
grace of the Holy Spirit. All attempts 
to get rid of these two plain facts have 
sprung from doctrinal prejudices, by which 


the views of expositors have been warped. 
Such we have in Calvin: who explains the 
words to mean, “the Spirit, who cleanses 
us, and by diffusing His influence in us 
inspires the vigour of heavenly life :’— 
Grotius, “the Spirit, who cleanses like 
water ;”’—Coceeius, “the grace of God, 
washing away our uneleanness and sins ;” 
—Tholuck, who holds that not Baptism 
itself, but only its idea, that of cleansing, 
is referred to ;—and others, who endeavour 
to resolve water and the Spirit into a 
figure, so as to make it mean ‘ the cleansing 
or purifying Spirit” All the better and 
deeper expositors have recognized the co- 
existence of the two, water and the Spirit. 

This heing then recognized, to what 
does water refer? At that time, two 
kinds of baptism were known: that of the 
proselytes, by which they were received 
into Judaism,—and that of John, by which, 
as a preparatory rite, symbolizing repent- 
ance, the people were made ready fur Him 
who was to baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost. But both these were significant of 
one and the same tru‘h; that, namely, of 
the entire cleansing of the man for the 
new and spiritual life on which he was to 
enter, symbolized by water cleansing the 
outward person. Both were appointed 
means,—the one by the Jewish Church,— 
the other, stamping that first with ap- 
proval, by God Himself,—towards their 
respective ends. John himself declared 
his baptism to be trcomplete,—it was only 
with water ; One was coming, who should 
baptize with the Holy Ghost. That de- 
claration of his ts the key to the under- 
standing of this verse. Baptism, com- 
plete, with water and the Spirit, is the 
adinission into the kingdom of God. Those 
who have received the outward sign and 
the spiritual grace, haye entered into that 
Kingdom. And this entrance was fully 
ministered to the disciples when the Spirit 
descended on them on the day of Pente- 
eost. So that, as spoken to Nicodemus, 
these words referred him to the baptism 
of John, which probably (see Luke vii. 30) 
he had slighted. But they were not only 
spoken to him. The words of our Lord 
have in them life and meaning for all ages 
of His Chureh: and more especially these 
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of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit 


is spirit. 
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7 Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
8§The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 


thou hearest the sound thereof, but ¢ canst not tell whence 
it eometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 


born of the Spirit. 
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opening declarations of His ministry. He 
here unites together the two elements of 
a complete Baptism whieh were sundered 
in the words of the Baptist, ch. i. 33—in 
whieh united form He afterwards (Matt. 
xxviii. 19, 20; Mark xvi. 16) ordained it 
asa Sacrament of His Church. Here he 
speaks of spiritual Baptism, as in ch, vi. of 
spiritual Communion, and in both places in 
connexion with the outward conditions and 
inedia of these sacrameuts. It is observ- 
able that here as ordinarily (with a special 
exception, Acts x. 44 ff.), the outward sign 
comes first, and then the spiritual grace, 
vouehsafed in and by means of it where 
duly received. enter into is more 
than “ see’? above, though no stress is to 
be laid on the diflerenee. The former word 
was perhaps used beeause of Nicodemus’s 
expectation of teaching being all that was 
required; but now, the necessity of a real 
vital change having been set forth, the 
expression is changed to a praetical one— 
the entering into the Kingdom of God. 
6.] The neuter gender (that 

which is born... .) denotes not only 
the universal application of this truth, but 
(see Luke i. 35) the very first beginnings of 
life in the embryo, before sex ean be pre- 
dicated. So Bengel: “It denotes the 
very first elements of life.” The 
Lord here answers Nicodemus’s hypo- 
thetieal question of ver. 4, by telling him 
that even could it be so, it would not 
accomplish the birth of which He speaks. 
In this flesh is included every part 

of that which is born after the ordinary 
method of generation: even the spirit of 
man, which, reeeptive as it is of the Spirit 
of God, is yet in the natural hirth dead, 
sunk in trespasses and sins, and in a state 
of wrath. Sueh ‘flesh and blood? cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God, 1 Cor, xv. 
50. But when the man is horn again of 
the Spirit (the water does not appear any 
more, being merely the outward form of 
reception, — theless included in the greater), 
then just as flesh generates flesh, so spirit 
gencrates spirit, after its own image, see 
2 Cor. iil. 18 end; and since the Kingdom 


9 Nicodemus answered and said unto 
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of God is a spiritual kingdom, such only 
who are so born can enter into it. 

7.] The weightiest word here is Ye. The 
Lord did not, could not, say this of Him- 
self. Why ?—LBeeause in the full sense 
in which the flesh is incapacitated from 
entering the kingdom of God, He was 
not born of the flesh. Me inherited the 
weakness of the flesh, but His spirit was 
not, like that of sinful man, alien from 
holiness and God; and therefore on Him 
no seeond birth passed; when the Holy 
Spirit descended on Him at his baptism, 
the words spoken by the Father were in- 
dicative of past approval, not of renewal. 
His obedience was accepted as perfect, and 
the good pleasure of the Father rested on 
Him. Therefore He includes not Himself 
in this necessity for the new birth. 

The Marvel not points on to the next verse, 
in which Nicodemus is told that he has 
things as wonderful around him every day 
in the natural world. 8.] Our Lord 
might have chosen any of the mysteries of 
nature to illustrate the point :—He takes 
that one, which is above others symbolic of 
the action of the Spirit, and which (in both 
languages, that in whieh He spoke, as well 
as that in which His speech is reported) is 
expressed by the same word as it;— 
Pueuma being both wind and spirit. So 
that the words as they stand apply them- 
selves at once to the Spirit and His work- 
ing, without any figure. Bengel, after 
Origen and Augustine, takes the word 
preuma with which this verse opens, and 
which we have rendered wind, of the 
Holy Spirit exclusively: but this can 
hardly be. The form of the sentence, as 
well as its import, is against it. The 
words “‘ bloweth,” “ hearest,” ‘‘ knowest,” 
are all said of well-known facts. And the 
comparison would not hold on that suppo- 
sition—‘ As the Spirit is in His working 
on those born of Him, so is every one that 
is boru of the Spirit.’ But on the other 
interpretation, we have The wind bloweth, 
&c.:—so is, i.e. ‘so it is with’ (see a 
similar construction Matt. xiii. 45) every 
one born of the Spirit. The word 
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said unto him, Art thou 4¢@ master of Israel, and ¢ Lnowest 


not these things? 


Nb Verily, verily, I say unto thee, ' 
We speak f that we do know, and testify f ‘Zat we have vith 
seen; and ‘ye receive not our 8 witness. 
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12 If I have told 


you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye 


believe, if I tell you [® of] heavenly things? 


d render, the teacher. 
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pneuina is not the violent wind, whieh is 
otherwise expressed, but the gextle breath 
of the wind ;—and it is heard, not felt ;— 
a case in which “thou knowest not, &c.” 
is more applicable than in that of a 
violent wind steadily blowing. It is one 
of those sudden breezes springing up on a 
calm day, which has no apparent diree- 
tion, but we hear it rustling in the leaves 
around. The where it listeth, in the ap- 
plication, implies the freedom (2 Cor. 
iii, 17) and unrestrained working of the 
Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 11). every one 
that is born of the Spirit] Our Lord ean 
hardly, as Stier explains, mean ZZimse/f by 
these words; or if He does, only tzclu- 
sively, as being one born of the Spirit,— 
not prineipally. He describes the mystery 
of the spiritual life: we see its effects, in 
ourselves, and others who have it; but we 
cannot trace its beginnings, nor can we 
preseribe to the Holy Spirit His course: 
He works in us and leads us on, aecom- 
panying us with His witness,— His voice, 
spiritually discerned. This saying of 
the Lord—in contradiction to all so-ealled 
Methodism, which prescribes the time and 
manner of the working of the Spirit— 
assures us of the manifold and undefinable 
variety of both these. ‘The physiognomies 
of those who are born again, are as various as 
those of natural men.’ Drascke. 9.] The 
question of Nicodemmns is evidently still one 
of unbelief, though no longer of frivolity : 
see ver. 12. 11.] Heneeforward the 
discourse is an answer to the wrbelief, and 
in answering that, to the question (How 
can these things be 2) of Nicodemus: by 
shewing him the appointed means of this 
new birth, and of being upheld in the life 
to which it is the entrance, viz. faith in the 
Son of God. We speak that we do 
know...] Why these plurals? Various 
interpretations have been given: “ Either 
He speaks coneerning Himself and the 
Father, or eoneerning Himself alone.” 
Euthymins ;—‘ lfe speaks of Himself and 
the Spirit’ (Bengel) ;—of Himself and the 
Prophets (Beza, Tholuck) ;—of Himself 
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13 And 


® render, understandest. 
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and John the Baptist (Knapp) ;— of Teach- 
ers Like Himself (Meyer) ;—of ali the bora 
of the Spirit (Lange, Wesley) ;—of the 
three Persons in the Holy Trinity (Stier); 
—or, the plural is ox/y rhetorical (Liicke, 
De Wette). I had rather take it as a pro- 
verbial saying; q. d. “Iam one of those 
who,” &e. Our Lord thereby brings out 
the unreasonableness of that unbeliet which 
would not receive His witness, but made 
it an exception to the general proverbial 
rule. ye receive not, addressed still 
to Nicodemus, and through him to the 
Jews: not to ecrtain others who were pre- 
sent, as Olshausen supposes. 12.) The 
words receive our testimony prepared the 
way for the new idea which is brought 
forward in this verse—believing. Faith 
is, in the most pregnant sense, ‘the re- 
eciving of testimony ;’ because it is the 
making subjectively real the eontents of 
that testimony. So the believing in him 
(see ver. 15) is, the full reception of the 
Lord’s testimony ; beeause the burden of 
that testimony is, grace and truth and 
salvation by Himself. This taith is neither 
reasoning, nor knowledge, but a reception 
of divine Truth deelared by One who eame 
from God; and so it is far above reason- 
ing and knowledge:—we believe above 
we know. But what are the earthly 
things? The matters relating to the new 
birth which have hitherto been spoken of; 
—called so beeause that side of them las 
been exhibited which is wpor earth, and 
happens among men. That the parable 
about the wind is not intended, is evident 
from “and ye believe not,” which in that 
ease would be ‘ye understand not. And 
the heavenly things are the things of 
which the discourse goes on to treat from 
this point: viz. the heavenly side of the 
new birth and salvation of man, in the 
eternal counsels of God regarding His only- 
begotten Son. Stier supposes a refer- 
ence in this verse to Wisd. ix. 16, “Hardly 
do we guess aright at things that are upon 
the earth, and with labour do we find the 
things that are before us: but the things 
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Eph. iv. 
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1 Num. xxi. 9. 
that are in heaven who hath searched out ?” 
13.] The whole verse seems to have 
intimate connexion with and reference to 
Proy. xxx. 4, “ Who hath ascended up to 
heayen, or descended ?” and as spoken 
to a learned doctor of the law, would reeall 
that verse,—especially as the further ques- 
tion is there asked, ‘Who hath gathered 
the wind in His fists?’ and ‘What is 
His name, and what Ils Son’s name P’ 
See also Deut. xxx. 12, and the citation, 
Rom. x. 6—8. All attempts to ex- 
plain away the plain sense of this verse 
are futile and ridiculons. The Son of Man, 
the Lord Jesus, the Word made Flesh, eas 
in, came down from, heaven,—and was 
in heaven (heaven about Him, heaven 
dwelling on earth, ch. i. 52), while here, 
and ascended up into heaven when He left 
this earth;—and by all these proofs, speak- 
ing in the prophetic language of accom- 
plished Redemption, does the Lord esta- 
blish, that He alone can speak of heavenly 
things to men, or eonvey the blessing 
of the new birth to them. Be it remem- 
bered, that He is here speaking by anti- 
cipation, of results of His eourse and suf- 
ferings on earth,—of the way of regene- 
ration and salvation which God has ap- 
pointed by Him. He regards therefore 
throughout the passage, the great faets of 
redemption as accomplished, and makes 
annonncements which eould not be literally 
aeted upon till they had been so aecom- 
plished. See vv. 14 ff, whose sense will be 
altogether lost, unless this hath ascended 
up be understood of His exaltation to be a 
Prinee and a Saviour. which is in 
heaven] Sec eh. i. 18 and note. Doubt- 
less the meaning inyolves ‘ «hose place is 
in heaven ;’ but it also asserts the being 
in heaven of the time then present: see 
ch. i. 52. Thns majestieally does the Lord 
eharaeterize His whole life of humiliation 
in the fiesh, between His deseent and His 
ascent. As uniting in Tlimself God, whose 
dwelling is Heaven, with man, whose dwell- 
ing is on earth, We ever was in heaven. 
And nearly connected with this fact is the 
transition to Jlis being the fonntain of 
eternal life, in vv. 7-4 fh: ef. 1 Cor. xv. 
47—50, where the same connexion 1s 
strikingly set forth. To explain sueh 
expressions as “to ascend up into heaven,” 
&e., as mere dZebrew metaphors (Liicke, De 
Wette, &e.) is no more than saying that 
Hebrew metaphors were founded on deep 


down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in 
141 And as Moses lifted up the serpent im the 


insight into divine truth :—these words in 
fact express the truths on which Hebrew 
metaphors were constructed. Soeinus is 
quite right, when he says that those who 
take ‘hath ascended up into heaven’ meta- 
phorically, must in all consistency take 
‘he that came down from heaven’ meta- 
phorieally also ; “the descent and ascent 
must be both of the same kind.” 14.] 
From this point the diseourse passes to the 
Person of Christ, and Redemption by His 
Death. The Lord brings before this 
doctor of the Law the mention of Moses, 
who in his day by divine command lifted 
up a symbol of forgiveness and redemption 
to Israel. In interpreting this com- 
parison, we must avoid all such ideas as 
that our Lord merely compares His death 
to the elevation of the brazen serpent, as 
if only a fortuitous likeness were laid hold 
of by Him. This would leave the brazen 
serpent itself meaningless, and is an ex- 
planation whieh ean only satisfy those who 
do not diseern the typieal reference of all 
the ceremonial dispensation to the Re- 
deemer. It is an important duty of 
an expositor here, to defend the obvious 
and only honest explanation of this com- 
parison against the tortuous and madequate 
interpretations of modern critics. The 
comparison lies between the exalted ser- 
pent of brass, and the exalted Son of 
Man. The brazen serpent sets forth the 
Redeemer. This by recent commentators 
(Liiecke, De Wette, and others) is consi- 
dered impossible: and the thing compared 
is held to be only ‘the lifting up’ But 
this does not satisfy the constrnetion of 
the comparison. ‘The brazen serpent was 
lifted up: every one who looked on it, 
lived;’ this sentence, in its terms, represents 
this other,—‘The Son of Man must be 
lifted up: every one who believes on Him, 
shall live’ The same thing is predicated 
of the two ;—both are lifted up; cognate 
eousequenees follow,—Jdody-healing and 
soul-healing (as Erskine, On the Brazen 
Serpent). There must then be some 
reason why the only two members of the 
comparison yet unaccounted for stand 
where they do,—considering that the 
brazen serpent was lifted up not for any 
physieal efficacy, but by eonumand of God 
alone. Now on eramination we find this 
correspondence fully established. The 
‘serpent’ is in Seripture symbolisin, ¢he 
devil, —from the historical temptation 
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wilderness, even so ™must the Son of man be lifted up: m ch. viii. 28: 
15 that whosoever believeth in him ‘should not perish, 


but "* have eternal life. 
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in Gen. iii. downwards. But why is the 
devil set forth by the serpeat? How 
does the bite of the serpent operate? It 
pervades with its poison the frame of its 
victim: that frame becomes poisoned :— 
and death ensues. So sin, the poison of 
the devil, being instilled into our nature, 
that nature has become a poisoned nature, 
—a flesh of sin (see Rom. viii. 3). Now 
the brazen serpent was made zn the like- 
ness of the serpents which had bitten the 
children of Israel. It represented to them 
the poison which had gone through their 
frames, and it was hung up there, on the 
bauner-staff, as a trophy, to shew them 
that for the poison, there was healing ;— 
that the plague had been overeome. In 
tt, there was xo poison; only the likeness 
of it. Now was uot the Lord Jesus made 
in the likeness of the flesh of sin, Rom. 
vill. 3? Was not He made ‘ Sin for us, 
who knew no sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21) ? Did 
not He, on His Cross, make an open shew 
of, and triumph over, the Enemy, so that 
it was as if the Enemy himself had been 
nailed to that Cross (Col. ii. 15)? Were 
not Sin and Death and Satan crucified, 
when fe was crucified? ‘In that case, 
sinee the injury was by the serpent, by the 
serpent was also the cure: and in this, 
since by man death came into the world, 
by man entered life also.’ Euthymius. 

must the Son of man be lifted up: 
i.e. it is necessary, in the Father’s coun- 
sel—it is decreed, but not arbitrarily ;— 
the very necessity of things, which is in 
fact but the evolution of the divine Will, 
made it requisite that the pure and sinless 
Son of Man should thus be uplifted and 
suffer ; see Luke xxiv. 26. In the word 
lifted up there is more than the mere cru- 
cifixion. It has respect in itsdouble mean- 
ing (of whieh see a remarkable instanee in 
Gen. x]. 13, 19) to the exaltation of the 
Lord on the Cross, and through the Cross 
to His Kingdom ; and refers back to “ hath 
ascended up into heaven” before. 15. } 
The corresponding clause applying to the 
type is left to be supplicd—‘ And as every 
one who looked on it was healed, so... 

believeth in him} This expression, 
here only used by John, implies his exalta- 
zion,—see ch. xii. 32. It is @ belief in 
(abiding in, see note on ver. 18) Lis Per- 
Son ag what God by his sufferings and 
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exaltation hath made Him to be, and being 
that TOME. ‘This involves, on the part of 
the believer, the anguish of the bite of the 
fiery serpent,—and the earnest looking on 
Him in Whom sin is erucified, with the 
inner eye of faith. have eternal life] 
Just as in the type, God did not remoye 
the fiery serpents,—or not all at ouce,—but 
healing was to be found in the midst of 
them by looking to the brazen serpent 
(‘every one that is bitten, when he looketh 
upon it shall live,’ Num. xxi. 8),—so the 
temptations and conflicts of sin shall no¢ 
leave the believer,—but in the midst of 
these, with the Eye of Faith fixed on the 
uplifted Son of Man, he has eternal life ; 
perishes not of the bite, but shall live. 
See on this verse the remarkable passage, 
Wisd. xvi, 5—13, where as much of the 
healing sign is opened as could be expected 
before the great Antitype Himself'appeared. 
16.] Many Commentators—sinee the 
time of Erasmus, who first suggested the 
notion,—have maintained that the dis- 
course of our Lord breaks off here, and the 
rest, to ver. 21, consists of the remarks of 
the Evangelist. (So Tholuck, Olshausen, 
Liicke, De Wette; which last attributes 
vv. 13, 14 also to John.) But to those 
who view these discourses of our Lord as 
intimately conneeted wholes, this will be 
as inconceivable, as the idea of St. Mat- 
thew having combined into one the insu- 
lated sayings of his Master. This discourse 
would be altogether fragmentary, and would 
have left Nicodemus almost where he was 
before, had not this most weighty con- 
cluding part been also spoken tohim. This 
it is, which expands and explains the asser- 
tions of vv. 14, 15, and applies them to the 
present life and conduct of mankind. 
The principal grounds alleged for supposing 
the discourse to break off here seem to be 
(a) that allallusion to Nicodemus is hence- 
forth dropped. But this is not conclu- 
sive, for it is obvious that the natural pro- 
gress of such an interview on his part would 
he from questioning to listening : and that 
even had he joined in the dialogue, the 
Evangelist would not have been bound to 
relate all his remarks, but only those which, 
us vv. 2, 4, and 9, were important to bring 
out his mind and standing-point. (4) that 
henceforth past tenses are used ; making 
it more probable that the passage was 
K & 
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p Luke jx. 58. 
eh. vB: not 


viii. 15; 


ST. JOHN. 


TIL. 


begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him ! should 
perish, but ™Zuve everlasting life. 


17 Pp For God sent 


ui-47- aus. not his Son into the world to 2 condemn the world; but 


qeh.v.2s: 
vi. $0, $7; 
xx. 3l. 


l render, might. 


that the world through him might be saved. 


184 He 


m getter, might have. 


N render, judge. 


added after the great events alluded to had 
taken place. But does not our Lord speak 
here, as in so many other eases, prolepti- 
cally, of the fulness of the accomplishment 
of those designs, whieh ix the divine coun- 
sels were accomplished ? Is not this way 
of speaking natural to a diseourse whieh is 
treating of the development of the new 
birth, itself not yet brought in till the 
Spirit was given? See a parallel instance, 
with the Evangelist’s explanation, ch. vil. 
37—39. (ce) on account of this use of only- 
begotten, verses 16, 18, which is peculiar 
to John. But, as Stier well enquires, 
whence did John get this word, but from 
the lips of his divine Master ? Would he 
have ventured on such an expression, ex- 
cept by an authorization from Him? (d) Zé 
is asserted that John often continues our 
Lord's discourses with additions of his 
own ;—and ver. 81, and eh. i. 16, are al- 
leged as instanees. Of these, ch. i. 16 is 
beside the question ;—for the whole pro- 
logue is spoken in the person of the Evan- 
gelist, and the Baptist’s testimony in ver. 
15 is merely contirmatory of ver. 14, and 
then the connexion goes on with ver. 16. 
On the untenableness of the view with re- 
gard to vv. 31 ff, see notes there. 

It would besides give us a very mean idea 
of the honesty or reverenee of one who sets 
forth so sublime a view of the Divinity and 
Authority of our Lord, to suppose him 
capable, 7x any place, of attributing to his 
Muster words and sentiments of his own 
invention. And that the charge amounts 
to this, every simple reader ean bear testi- 
mony. The obvious infention of the Evan- 
gelist here is, that the Lord shall have 
said these words. If our Lord did not say 
them, but the Evangelist, we eannot stop 
with the view that he has added his own 
remarks to our Lord’s diseourse, but must 
at once pronounce him guilty of an tm- 
posture and a forgery. I conclude there- 
fore on all these grounds that the words 
following, to ver. 21, cannot be otherwise 
regarded than as wlfered by our Lord in 
continuation of His discourse. loved | 
The indefinite past tense, signifying the 
universal and eternal existenee of that love 
which God Himself‘ 7s (1 Jolin iv. 8). 

the world, in the most general sense, as 


represented by, and included in, man,— 
Gen. iii, 17, 18, and i. 28;—not, the elect, 
which would utterly destroy the force of 
the passage; see on ver. 18. The 
Lord here reveals Love as the one ground 
of the divine counsel in redemption,—sal- 
vation of men, as its one purpose with re- 
gard to them. he gave his only- 
begotten Son] These words seem to carry 
a reference to the offering of Isaae ; and 
Nicodemus in that ease would at once be 
reminded by them of the love there re- 
quired, the substitution there made, and 
the prophecy there uttered to Abraham, to 
which the following words of our Lord so 
nearly correspond. gave—absolute, 
not merely to the world—gave up,—Rom. 
viii. 832; where, as Stier remarks, we have 
again, in the “spared not,” an unmistake- 
able allusion to the same words, said to 
Abraham, Gen. xxii. 16. that who- 
soever...] Dy the repetition of this final 
clause verbatim from ver. 15, we have the 
identity of the former clauses established : 
i.e. the uplifting of the Son of Man like 
the serpent in the wilderness zs the mani- 
festation of the divine Love in the gift of 
the Son of God: “the Son of Man” of ver. 
14 is equivalent, in the strictest sense, to 
“his only-begotten Son” of ver. 16. 

17.] the world,—the Gentile world,—was 
according to Jewish ideas to be judged and 
condemned by the Messiah. This error our 
Lord here removes. The assertion ch. ix. 
39, “for judgment (or, condemnation) 
came I into this world,” is no eountradie- 
tion to this. The judgment there, as here, 
results from the separation of mankind into 
two elasses,—those who will and those who 
will not come to the light ; and that result 
itself is not the purpose why the Son of 
God eame into the world, but is evolved in 
the accomplishment of the higher purpose, 
viz. Love, and the salvation of men. Ob- 
serve, the latter elause does not correspond 
to the former—it is not that He might 
save the world, but that the world through 
Him might he saved :—the free will of the 
world is by this strikingly set forth, iu 
eonnexion with verses 19, 20. Not that 
the Lord is not the Saviour of the world 
(ch. iv. 42), but that the peculiar east of 
this passage required the other side of the 
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but he that 


believeth not is Peondemned already, because he hath not 
beheved in the name of the only-begotten Son of God. 
19 And this is the 4 coudemnation, * that  dight is come into rch. i. $9 
the world, and men loved "darkness rather than * light, “™ 


beeause their deeds were evil. 


20 For *every one that * tox. 


docth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 


lest is deeds should be reproved. 


21 But he that doeth 


© reader, cometh not into judgment. 


P render, jud ged. 


T render, the light .. the darkness.... 


truth to be brought out. 18.] cometh 
not into judgment—scee eh. v. 24, where the 
same assertion is made more fully ; and note 
there. is judged already, implying,—dy 
no positive act of judgment of Mine,—but 
by the very nature of things themselves. 
God has provided a remedy tor the deadly 
bite of sin; this remedy the man has not 
accepted, not taken: he must then perish 
in his sins: he is already judged and sen- 
tenced. hath not believed] The per- 
fect sets before us the deliberate choice 
of the man, q. d. “he hath not chosen to 
believe?’ see 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. in the 
name—not without meaning: that name 
was “Jesus, for Le shall save his people 
Jrom their sins,’ Matt. i. 21. The 
word only-begotten also here sets before us 
the hopelessness of such a man’s state: he 
has no other Saviour. 19.} The par- 
ticular xature of this decided judgment is 
now set forth,—that the light (see ch. i. 7, 
and notes) ig come into the world, and 
men (men in general; an awful revelation 
of the future reception of the Gospel) loved 
(the perversion of the affections and will 
is the deepest ruin of mankind) the dark- 
ness (see note on ch. 1.5; = the state of 
sin and unbelief) rather than (not to be 
resolved into ‘and not ;’ but, as Bengel 
says, “The loveliness of the light struck 
them, but they persevered in the love of 
the darkness,” see ch. v. 35; xii. 43; 
2 Tim. iii. 4) the light, because their deeds 
were evil (their habits, thoughts, practices, 
—all these are included,—were perverted). 

loved and were are the indefinite 
past tense, implying the general usage and 
state of men, when and after the light 
came into the world. 20.} This verse 
analyzes the psychological grounds of the 
preceding. The dight is not here ‘the com- 
mon light of day,’ nor light in general: 
but, as before, the Light; i.e. the Lord 
Jesus, and Ifis salvation: see ver. 21 end. 

There is here a difference between 


@ render, judgement. 
. the hight. 


the verbs used in the original in the ex- 
pressions doeth evil and doeth the truth, 
which is too remarkable to be passed over, 
—espeeially as the same distinction is ob- 
served in ch. v. 29. I think the distine- 
tion is perhaps this,—that the first verb 
represents more the habit of action; so 
that we might say ‘he that practises 
evil ;’ but the second the true doing of 
good, good fruit, good that remains. He 
who practises, has nothing but his practice, 
which is an event, a thing of the past, a 
source to him only of condemnation ; he 
has nothing to shew for it, for it is also 
empty, worthless (whieh is the real primi- 
tive meaning of the adjective here rendered 
“evil”); whereas he that does, makes, 
creates (for this is the force of the second 
verb), has his deed, or thing made,—he has 
abiding fruit; Ais works do follow him. 
So that the expressions will not perhaps 
here admit of being interchanged. In the 
allusion to darkness, there may possibly be 
a hint at the coming by night of Nicode- 
mus, but surely only by a distant implica- 
tion. We might gather this from what 
was said, that it would have been better 
for him to make open confession of Jesus ; 
but we can hardly say that our Lord re- 
proves him for coming even as he did. 

21.] Who is this doer of the truth? the 
end of ch. i. will best explain to us,—in 
whom there is no guile, see also Luke viii. 
15, and Ps. xv. The practiser of wicked- 
ness is crooked and perverse; he has a 
light, which he does not follow ; he knows 
the light, and avoids it; and so there is no 
truth, singleness, in him; he is a man at 
variance with himself. But the simple and 
single-minded is he who knowing and ap- 
proving the light, comes to it; and comes 
that he may be carried onward in this 
spirit of truth and single-mindedness to 
higher degrees of communion with and 
likeness to God. “ The good man secks thio 
light, and to place his works in the light, not 
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8 ¢ruth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in God. 
22 After these things eame Jesus and his diseiples into 


tch. iv, 2. 


baptized. 


ul Sam. ix. 4. 


the Jand of Judea; and there he tarried with them, t and 
23 And John also was baptizing m unon near 


tMateigss. to “Salim, beeause there was much water there: * and 


y Matt.xiv.3 they came, and were baptized. 


yet cast into prison. 


2t For ¥ John was not 
“5 Then there arose a question 


t between some of Johu’s disciples and the Jews about purify- 


8 render, the truth. 


t read and render, on the part of John’s diseiples with a Jew. 


from a vain love of praise, but from a desire 
for communion wherein he finds strength 
and security,” De Wette. But this is not 
all: the manifesting his works, that they 
are wrought in God, is and ean be only by 
the candle of the Lord being kindled within 
him, and he himself born again im the 
Kingdom of God; see Ps. exxxix. 23, 24. 
We hear nothing of the effeet pro- 
dueed on Nicodemus by this interview. 
It certainly did not alienate him from 
Jesus, see ch. vil. 50; xix. 39, also ch. xii. 
42, “It speaks for the simplicity and 
historic truthfulness of our Evangelist, that 
he adds nothing more, and even leaves un- 
told the immediate result which the dis- 
course had.” Baumgarten-Crusius. 
22—36.] Removal of Jesus and His 
disciples into the neighbourhood of the 
Baptist, who, upon occasion given, bears 
another notable testimony to Him. 
22.| After these things: the sequence is 
not zmmediate; for this, St. John uses 
“after this” or “that,” see ch. xi. 7, 11; 
xix. 28. the land of Judea] The 
rura) distriets of Judea, in distinetion 
from the metropolis. baptized, viz. 
by means of His diseiples;—see ch. iv. 
2, and note. The place is not named: 
perhaps He did not remain in one fixed 
spot. 23.| The situation of these 
places is uncertain. Eusebius and Jerome 
place Salim eight Roman miles south of 
Seythopolis, and AZnon at the same dis- 
tance, on the Jordan. If Seythopolis was 
the aneient Bethshan, both plaees were in 
Samaria: and to this agree Epiphanius, 
and the Samaritan chroniele called Abul 
Phatach. In Judith iv. 4, we find men- 
tion of “the valley of Salem” in Samaria 
(see note on Heb. vil. 1). An Anon in 
the wilderness of Judah is mentioned Josh. 
xv. 61 (in the Alexandrine text of the 
LXX, not in our English Bible) and ib. 
yer. 32, Shilhim (Seleem, XX) and Ain, 
both in Judah, where it is certainly more 


probable, both from the text here and 
trom other considerations, that John would 
have been baptizing, than in Samaria. 
The name non is an intensitive form of 
Ain, a fountain, whieh answers to the 
deseription here given. Both places were 
West of the Jordan: see ver. 26, and eom- 
pare eh. i. 28. they came, and were 
baptized, i. e. the multitudes. 

24.| There is much diffieulty, which pro- 
bably never will be cleared up, abont the 
date of the imprisonment of John, and its 
reference to the course of our Lord’s 
ministry. Between Matt. iv. 11, 12, there 
seems to be a wide hiatus, in whieh (see 
note there) the first ehapters of this Gos- 
pel should be inserted. But the reeords 
from which the three Gospels have arisen 
were apparently uneonscious of any sueh 
interval. Our Evangelist seems here to 
refer to sueh reeords, and to insert this 
remark, that it might not be imagined, as 
it would be from them, that our Lord’s 
publie ministry (in the wider sense, see 
below on yer. 26) began with the impri- 
sonment of the Baptist. 25.] The eir- 
cumstanees under whiel this dispute arose 
seem to have been these :—John and our 
Lord were baptizing near to one another. 
(On the relation of their baptisms, see 
below on ver. 26.) They were both watehed 
jealously (see ch. iv. 1) by the Pharisees. 
One of these (a Jew, i. e. a certain Jew, 
whieh, in St. John’s use of that term, 
would mean, one of the rulers or chief 
men) appears to have entered into dispute 
with the diseiples of John about the rela- 
tive importance of the two baptisins ; they 
perhaps maintaining that their master’s 
purification preparatory to the Messiah 
was absolutely neeessary for all, and he 
(the Jew) pointing out to them the ap- 
parent ineonsisteney of this Messiah him- 
self authorizing a baptism in his name, and 
alleging that if so, their master’s baptism 
was rendered superfluous. We are driven 
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ing. ®6 And they came unto John, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, *to whom zen.t.7,15, 


thou %daresé witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all 
27 John answered and said, *A: man 4} Coriv.7 


men come to him. 


can receive nothing, except it be given him from heaven. 


’ 


James 1. 17. 


23 Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, >I am not beh.!.20, 97. 


the Christ, but © that Iam sent before him. 


9 )d ‘ Mal. iii. 2. 
He that ovat). 
Luke i. 17. 


hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the a Matt xxi, 


bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
x greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice: this my JOVore 
therefore is fulfilled. 8° He must increase, but I must £21. zsh 
31¢ He that cometh from above ‘is above all: 


decrease. 


X render, hast borne. 


to these conjectures, because the text gives 
us no further insight into the faet, than 
what the circumstances and the answer of 
John render probable. 26.] Com- 
pare ch. i. 28. all men come to 
him] Not, probably, any who had been 
baptized already by John; but multitudes 
of persons. The baptism now carried on 
by the disciples appears to have stood very 
much in the same position as that of John. 
It was preparatory to the public ministry 
of our Lord properly so called, which 
began in Galilee after the imprisonment of 
John. It was not accompanied with the 
gift of the Spirit, see ch. vii. 39. As 
John’s commission was now on the wane, 
so our Lord’s was expanding. The solemn 
cleansing of the temple was its opening; 
and now it is proceeding onwards, gather- 
ing multitudes around it (see ch. iv. 1). 

27.] The subject of this answer 
is, — the divinely-appointed humiliation 
and eclipsing of the Baptist himself before 
the greater majesty of Him who was come 
after him. Aceordingly he begins in this 
verse by answering to the zeal of his dis- 
eiples, ‘that he cannot go beyond the 
bounds of his heaven-appointed mission.’ 
«“T cannot arrogate to myself and take 
upon me what God has not given.” Wet- 
stein. Some apply the words to Jesus :— 
«Tf His circumstances are more illustrious, 
and all men come to Him, it is no matter 
of wonder; for such would be the case 
with Divinity.” Chrysostom. But the 
whole tone of the answer makes the other 
view more likely. Of course the remark, 
being general, may in the background have 
reference to the greater mission of Jesus ; 
but not primarily. The parallelism of 
“aman” here, and himself, as the subject 
of “I said” in the next verse, also sup- 
ports this view; see Heb. v. 4. 


2 Cor, xi. 2. 
Eph. v. 25, 
27. Rey. 


3. 


i. 15, 27. 
Rom. ix. 5. 


X render, with joy. 


28.] “Not only so, but I have always 
given the same consistent testimony; that 
I was only the forerunner of One greater 
than myself’? The word him in the 
original does not refer to “the Christ :” 
but ¢o Jesus, as the subject of ver. 26; 
and thus is not merely a gexeral testimony 
with regard to the Messiah, but a personal 
one to Jesus. In reading this verse there- 
fore, strong emphasis should be laid on the 
word him. 29.| Here first, (and 
here only in our Gospel,) comes, from the 
mouth of the Forerunner, this great sym- 
bolical reference, which is so common in the 
other Gospels and in the Epistles. It is 
remarkable that our Lord brings it for- 
ward in His answer to the disciples of 
John respecting fasting, Matt. ix. 15: 
where see note on the further import of 
the terms used. The friend of the 
bridegroom was the regular organ of eom- 
munication in the preliminaries of mar- 
riage, and had the ordering of the marriage 
feast. It is to this last time, and not to 
any ceremonial custom connected with the 
marriage rites, that this verse refers. The 
friend rejoices at hearing the voiee of the 
bridegroom, (sce Jer. vii. 34; xvi. 9; xxv. 
10: Rev. xviii. 23,) in his triumph and 
joy, at the marriage. He rejoiceth with 
joy beeause he hears in the voice of the 
Bridegroom an assurance of the happy 
completion of his mission, and on account 
of the voice itself,—“ so sweet, so lovely, 
so telling of salvation.” The words 
standeth and belong merely to the graphic 
setting forth of the similitude. this 
my joy therefore is fulfilled] ‘“ Because | 
have presented the bride to Him, and ful- 
filled, as is elsewhere said, the ministry 
entrusted to me.” Euthymius. 

30.] decrease, “as the morning-star at 
the rise of the sun.” Euthymius. See note 
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h ch, vi. 33. 
}Cor. xv 47. 
Eph. i 21, 
Vhil. ti.9. 

iver. 11, 
ch. viii. 26: 
xv. 15. 

k 1 John v.10, 


lch. vii. 16. 


m ch. i, 16, 


Y render, of the earth. 
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&he that is of the earth is Y earthly, and speaketh of the 
earth: ™he that cometh from heaven is above all. 
iwhat he hath seen and heard, that he testifieth ; and 
no man receiveth his testimony. 
his testimony, ‘hath set [2/0] his seal that God is true. 
34? For he whom God [#hath] sent speaketh the words 
of God: for God giveth not the Spirit ™by measure 


382 And 


33 He that hath reeeirved 


2 omit for perspicuity. 


& omit. 


on Matt. xi. 2 ff. 31.] Many modern 
crities maintain that after ver. 30 we have 
the words, not of the Baptist, but of the 
Evangelist. Wiicke and De Wette as- 
sume that the Evangelist has put his own 
thoughts into the Baptist’s mouth, or at 
least mixed them with his words. The 
reason of this arbitrary hypothesis is, (a) 
That the sentiments of the following verses 
seem to them not to be congruous with the 
time and position of the Baptist. But 
some of them confess that this very posi- 
tion of the Baptist is to them yet un- 
explained, and are disposed to question the 
applicability to their idea of it of very 
mueh which is undoubtedly reeorded to 
have been said by him. So that we ean- 
not allow such a view mach critical weight, 
unless it can he first clearly shewn, what 
were the Baptist’s convietions concerning 
the Person and Office of our Lord. (4) 
That the diction and sentiments of the 
following verses are so entirely in the 
style of our Itvangelist. But first, I by 
no means grant this, in the sense which is 
here meant. It will be seen by the reff. 
in my Greek Test. that the Evangelist 
does not so frequently repeat his own 
favourite expressions as in most other pas- 
sages of equal length. And even were 
this so the remark made above on vv. 16— 
21, would apply here also; that the Evan- 
gehst’s peeuliar style of theological expres- 
sion was formed on some model; and on 
what more likely than in the first place 
the discourses of his divine Master, and 
then such sententious and striking tes- 
timonies as the present? But there is a 
weightier reason than these for opposing 
the above view, and that arises from what 
modern criticism has been so much given 
to overlook,—the inner coherence of the 
discourse itself; in whieh John explains 
to his disciples the reason why We must 
increase ; whereas his own dignity was to 
be eclipsed before Him. This will be seen 
below as we proceed. Aud there is 
nothing inconsistent with what the Lord 
himself says of the Baptist in these verses. 


He (the Baptist) ever speaks not as a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, not as within the Kingdom, 
——but as knowing the blessedness of those 
who should be within it; as standing by, 
and hearing the Bridegroom’s voice. 
Nor again is there any thing inconsistent 
with the frame of mind which prompted 
the question sent by John to our Lord 
afterwards in the onward waning of his 
days in prison; see note on Matt. xi. 2. 
he that cometh from heaven] This 
gives us the reason why He must inerease: 
His power and His words are not from 
below, temporary, limited; but are divine 
and inexhaustible; and, ver. 32], His 
witness is not, like John’s, only of what he 
has been forewarned to expect, but of that 
whieh He has seen and heard. But no 
man,—i.e. in referenee to the world, into 
which He is come, the darkness in which 
His light shines,—zo one comparatively,— 
receives His testimony. The state of men’s 
minds at Jerusalem with regard to Jesus 
must ere this have been well known to the 
Kaptist. 38, 34.] This exception shews 
the correctness of the sense just assigned 
to “no man.” ‘He that hath received 
His testimony, and believeth Him, hath 
confirmed, shewn, that God is true who 
sent Him, Whose are the words whieh He 
speaks; but he that hath not received it 
and disbelieveth Him, doeth the eontrary, 
and in fact is an open withstander of God,” 
Euthymius. true, not as Wetstein, 
that God has been true to His promises by 
the prophets: this does not suit the con- 
text; but as above from Euthym., true in 
Himself: a revealer, and fountain of truth. 
for God giveth not the Spirit by 
measure] Secing that the contrast is be- 
tween the unlimited gift of the Spirit to 
Him that comes from above, and the limited 
partieipation of Him by those who are of 
the earth; we must not understand the 
assertion generally, but supply fo fim as 
has usnally been done. ‘The Rabbinieal 
books say that the Holy Spirit was only 
given to the prophets by measure. This 
unmeasured pouring of the Spirit on Him 
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[Punto him]. *5"The Father loveth the Son, and hath » matt, =i,27: 


given all things into his hand. 


36° Te that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not 


Luke x. 22, 
choy. 20, 223 
xiii. 3: 
KVL 


Med. ii. 8. 


the Son shall not see lite: but the wrath of God abideth ° i"; #;+ 


on him. 


IV. 1 When therefore the Lord knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made and ? 


chet 12: 
FL: 

ver. 15, 16. 
Rom. 1.17. 

1 John vy. 10. 


baptized more disciples +e t= 2. 


than John, ? (though Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
diseiples,) 3 he left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 


# And he must needs go through Samaria. 


5¢ Then cometh 


he to a eity of Samaria, which is called Sychar, near to the 
parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. » Gen. xxxii. 


6 Now Jacob’s well was there. 
b not in the original, 


accounts for his speaking the words of God. 
35.]| This, again, is the ground why 
the Father gives not the Spirit by measure 
(to Hii): see Matt. xi. 27—29, with which 
this verse forins a remarkable point of con- 
nexion, shewing that what is commonly 
known as John’s form of expression was 
not confined to him, but originated higher, 
having its traces in the narrative of the 
other Gospels, which is confessedly, in its 
main features, independent of him. 
36.] Compare ch. i. 12, 13; ver. 15. 
The word rendered “believeth not”? may 
mean disobeyeth, and is so rendered Rom. 
ii. 8; x. 21: 1 Pet. ii. 7, and elsewhere. 
Unbelief implies disobedience. abideth } 
It was on him, see ver. 18, in his state of 
darkness and nature,—and can only be 
removed by faith in the Son of God, which 
he has not. 

Cuap. IV. 1—54.] MANIFESTATION 
oF HIMSELF AS THE SON OF GOD IN 
SAMAREA AND GALILEE. 1—42.] On his 
way back to Galilee through Samaria, he 
discourses with a Samaritan woman. Con- 
Session of his Messiahship by the Sama- 
ritans. 1.) An inference may be 
drawn from this, that our Lord knew the 
anger of the Pharisees to be more direeted 
against Him than against the Baptist,— 
probably on aceonnt of what had passed in 
Jerusalem. that Jesus, not “that He” 
.+.. because the report which the Pha- 
risees had heard is given verbatim. 

2.) Probably for the same reason that 
Paul did not baptize usnally (1 Cor. i. 
14—16); viz. because His office was to 
preach und teach;—and the disciples as 
yet had no office of this kind. To assume 
a further reason, e.g. that there might not 
he ground for those whom the Lord himself 
had baptized to boast of it, is arbitrary 


19: xlviii. 22. 


Jesus therefore, being Jos". 
© render, So he cometh. 


and unnecessary. 4.] If He was already 
on the borders of Samaria, not far from 
ZEnon (see note on ch. iii, 23), the direct 
way was through Samaria. Indeed with- 
out this assnmption, we know from Jo- 
sephns that the Galileans ordinarily took 
this way. But there was probably design 
also in the journey. It could not have 
been mere speed,—since He made two 
days’ stay on the way. 5.] Sychar is 
better known by the O. T. name of She- 
chem. It was a very old town on the 
range of Mt. Ephraim, in a narrow valley 
between Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim, Judg. 
ix. 7. Some think that Sychar, which 
means ‘‘drunken,” was originally a eon- 
temptuous name applied by the Jews to 
Shechem,— whieh liad supplanted the 
proper appellation. Very near it was 
afterwards built Flavia Neapolis. There is 
a long and interesting history of Sychem, 
and the Samaritan worship on Gerizim, 
and the Christian chureh in the neighbour- 
hood, in Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 118— 
136. See also Dr. Thomson, The Land 
and the Book, p. 472 ff. He thinks that 
Sychar and Sheehem are not the same, 
becanse at Shechem (Nablus) there are 
delicious fountains of water, which the 
woman would hardly have left to draw 
from a deep well two miles off. 

the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to 
his son Joseph] This is traditional: it 
finds however support from Gen. xxxiii. 19, 
where we find Jaeob buying a field near 
Shechem, and Josh. xxiv. 32, where, on 
the mention of Joseph’s bones being laid 
there, it is said that it became the inhe- 
ritance of the children of Joseph. Our 
Lord does not allude to the tradition in the 
conversation, though the woman does. 

6.] Robinson (iii. 112) can only solve the 
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IV. 


wearied with his journey, @sa¢ thus on the well: and it 


was about the sixth hour. 


7 There cometh a woman of 


Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me to 


drink. 
to buy & meat.) 


8 (For his disciples were gone away unto the city 
9 Then saith the woman of Samaria unto 


him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 


Acts x. 28, 


d Isa. xii. 3: 
xliv. 3. 
Jer. ii. 13. 
Zech. xiii. 1: 
xiv. 8. 


d render, Was sitting. 


difficulty of the present well standing in a 
spot watered by so many natural foun- 
tains, by supposing that it may have been 
dug, according to the practice of the 
patriarchs, by Jacob, in connexion with 
the plot of ground whieh he bonght, to 
have an independent supply of water. 
thus refers to being wearied with his jour- 
ney, and might beexpressed by accordingly. 
There is no authority for the meaning 
‘just as he was,’ or ‘just as it happened,’ 
i.e. on the bare stone. the sixth hour, 
i.e. mid-day. Townson supposed the sixth 
honr, according to St. Jolin, to mean six 
in the evening, ‘after the way of reckoning 
in Asia Minor ;’— but, as Liicke observes, 
this way of reckoning in Asia Minor isa 
pure invention of Townson’s. A decisive 
answer however to such a supposition here, 
or any where else in our Evangelist, is 
that he would naturally have specified 
whether it was 6 A.M. or P.M. The wn- 
usualness of a woman coming to draw 
water at mid-day is no argument against 
its possibility ; indeed the very fact of her 
being alone seems to shew that it was not 
the common time. 8.] The diseiples 
had probably taken with them the baggage, 
among which would be the vessel for draw- 
ing water,—see ver. 11. The Rabbis 
say that a Jew might not eat the bread or 
drink the wine of a Samaritan: but that 
appears from this verse to be exaggerated. 
9. being a Jew] She knew this 
perhaps by his dress, more probably by 
his dialeet. There seems to be a sort of 
playful triumph in the woman’s question, 
q.d. even a Jew, when weary and athirst, 
ean humble himself to ask drink of a 
Samaritan woman.’ for Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans are the words 
of the Evangelist to explain her question. 
The word rendered have no dealings is 
properly spoken of érade,—but hero is ina 


which am a woman of Samaria? for * [ft/e| Jews have no 
dealings with [fie] Samaritans. 
said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it 
is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest 
have asked of him, and he would have given thee ¢ living 


109 Jesus answered and 


@ render, food. f omit. 


wider signification. The fact is abundantly 
illustrated in the Rabbinieal writings. 
The question of the woman shews a lively, 
naive disposition, which is further drawn 
out and exemplified by Him who knew 
what is in man, in the following dialogue. 

10.] The important words the gift 
of God have been misunderstood by many 
Commentators. Some suppose them to 
mean ‘our Lord Himself, and to be in 
apposition with the next clause, and who 
it is, &c. Others, ‘ this opportunity of 
speaking with Me.’ Doubtless both these 
meanings are involved, -—especially the 
former: but neither of them is the primary 
one, as addressed to the woman. ‘The 
WATER is, in this first part of the 
discourse, the subject, and serves as a 
point of connexion, whereby the woman’s 
thoughts may be elevated, and her desire 
aroused. The process of the discourse in 
this particular is similar to that in Aets 
xiv. 17. T'rom reeognizing this water as 
the gift of God, in its limitation, ver. 13, 
and its parabolic import, ver. 14, her view 
is direeted to Him who was speaking with 
her, and the Gift which He should bestow, 
—THE GIFT OF THE Hoty Spirit: see 
ch. vii. 87—39. who it is] These 
pregnant words form the secoxd step in 
our Lord’s deelaration. He who speaks 
with thee is no ordinary Jew, nor any 
ordinary man, but One who ean give thee 
the gift of God; One sent from God, and 
God Himself. All this lies iu the words, 
whieh however only serve to arouse in 
the woman’s mind the question of ver. 12 
(see below). living water] Design- 
edly used in a double sense by our Lord, 
that the woman may lay hold of the 
material meaning, and by it be awakened 
to the higher one (see reff.). The words 
bring with them, and in our Lord’s 
inuer meaning involved, the performance 
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The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast 


nothing to draw with, and the well is deep: from whenee 


then hast thou that living water? 


12 Art thou ereater 


than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and drank 


thereof himself, and his 8 chz/dren, and his cattle ? 


13 Jesus 


answered and said unto her, 4 Wosoerer drinketh of this 

water shall thirst again: 1 but whosoever idrinketh of ecn.vi. 55,58, 
the water that I shall give him F shall never thirst ; but 

the water that I shall give him ‘shall !4e in him a well ren. vias. 


§ render, SONS. 
1 +ender, Shall have drunk. 


b vender, Every one that drinketh. 


E ender, shall thirst no more for ever. 


1 pender, become. 


of all sueh prophetic promises as Ezek. 
Xxxvi. 25; Zech. xiii. 1 (see also Jer. 
ii, 13); but, as regarded the woman, 
the ordinary sense was that intended 
for her to fasten on, which she does ac- 
cordingly. On the question, how this 
living water could be xow given, before 
Jesus was glorified, see on ch. vii. 38, 39. 
11, 12.] Though “Sir” (the same 
word as that commonly rendered ‘ Lord’’) 
is not to be pressed as emphatie, it is not 
without import; it surely betokens a dif- 
ferent regard of the stranger than the 
words “thou being a Jew” did:—“She 
ealls him ¢ Str,’ thinking Him to be some 
great man.’ Euthymius. The course of 
her thoughts appears to be: ** Thou canst 
not mean living water (‘bubbling up and 
leaping, Euthymius), from this well, be- 
cause thou hast no vessel to draw with, and 
it is deep; whence then hast thou (knowest 
thou of, drawest thou) the living water of 
which thou speakest ? Our father Jacob 
was contented with this, used it, and be- 
queathed it to us: if thou hast better 
water, and canst give it, thou must be 
greater than Jacob.” There is something 
also of Samaritan nationality speaking here. 
Claiming Jacob as her father (Josephus 
says of the Samaritans, ‘ When they see the 
Jews prospering, they eall them their rela- 
tives, as being themselves sprung from Jo- 
seph ; but when they see them in trouble, 
they profess to have no connexion with 
them’), she expresses by this question an 
appropriation of descent from him, such as 
almost to exclude, or at all events set at a 
greater distance, the Jews, to one of whom 
she believed herself to be speaking. 
13, 14.} Our Lord, without noticing this, 
by His answer leaves it to be implied, 
that, assuming what she has stated, He 
*s greater than Jacob: for his (Jacoh’s) 


gift was of water which cannot satisfy ; 
but the water which He should give has 
living power, and becomes an_ eternal 
fountain within. This however, ‘that He 
was greater than Jacob,’ lies only in the 
background: the water is the subject, as 
before. The words apply to every 
similar quenching of desire by earthly 
means: the desire springs up again ;— 
is not satisfied, but only postponed. The 
manna was as insufficient to satisfy hunger, 
—as this water, thirst, see ch. vi. 49, 58: 
it is only the living water, and the bread 
of life, which can satisfy. In the 
original, the words Every one that drinketh 
set forth the recurrence, the interrupted 
seasons, of the drinking of earthly water ; 
but whosoever shall have drunk sets 
forth the once having tasted, and ever con- 
tinuing in the inereasing power, and living 
forth-tlowing, of that life-long draught. 

shall thirst no more for ever, shall 
never have to go away and be exhansted, 
and come again to be filled;—but shall 
have the spring at home, in his own breast, 
—so that he ean “draw water with joy out 
of the wells of salvation” (Isa. xii, 3) at 
his pleasure. “ When thirst does recur, it 
is the defect of the man, not of the water.” 
Bengel. shall become a well] All 
earthly supplies have aceess only into 
those lower parts of our being where the 
desires work themselves out—are but local 
applications; but the heavenly gift of 
spiritual life whieh Jesus gives to those 
who believe on Him, enters into the very 
secret and highest place of their personal 
life, the source whence the desires spring 
out:—and, its nature being living and 
spiritual, it does not merely supply, but it 
lives and waxes onward, unto everlasting 
lite, in duration, and also as producing 
and sustaining it. It should not bo 
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of water springing up into everlasting life. 
woman saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, that I 
thirst not, neither come hither to draw. 
unto her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither. 
woman answered and said, I have no husband. 


TY; 


15 ¢ The 


16 Jesus saith 
17 The 


Jesus said 


unto her, Thou hast well said, ™J have no husband; '8 for 
thou hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now hast 


M getter, An husband I have not: see zote. 


overlooked, that this discourse had, be- 
sides its manifold and wonderful meaning 
for us all, an especial moral one as ap- 
plied to the woman,—who, by successive 
draughts at the ‘broken cistern’ of carnal 
lust, had been vainly secking solace :— 
and this consideration serves to bind on 
the following verses (ver. 16 ff.) to the 
preceding, by another link besides those 
noticed below. 15.] This request 
seems to be made still under a misunder- 
standing, but uot so great an one as at 
first sight appears. She apprehends this 
water as something not requiring a water- 
pot to draw it ;—as something whose power 
shall never fail ;—which shall quench thirst 
for ever;—and half in banter, half in 
carnest, wishing perhaps besides to sce 
whether the gift would after all be con- 
ferred, and how,—she mingles in with 
“this water,’—implying some view of 
its distinct nature,—her ‘not coming 
hither to draw,’—her willing avoidance of 
the toil of her noonday journey to the well. 
We imust be able to enter into the com- 
plication of her character, and the impres- 
sions made on her by the strange things 
which she has heard, fully to appreciate 
the spirit of this answer. 16.] The 
connexion of this verse with the foregoing 
has been much disputed ; and the strangest 
and most unworthy views have been taken 
of it. Some (e.g. Grotins) have strangely 
referred it to the supposed indecorum of 
the longer continuance of the colloquy with 
the woman alone; some more strangely 
still (Cyril ot’ Alexandria) to the incapacity 
of the female mind to apprehend the mat- 
ters of which Ile was to speak. Both these 
need surely no refutation. The band of 
women from Galilee, ‘last at the eross, and 
parliest at the tomb,’ are a sufficient answer 
to them. Those approach nearer the 
truth, who believe the command to have 
been given fo awaken her conscience; or 
to shew her the divine knowledge which 
the Lord had of her heart. But £ am per- 
suaded that the right account is found, in 
Viewing this command, us the first step of 


granting her request, “ give me this water.” 
The first work of the Spirit of God, and of 
Him who here spoke in the fulness of that 
Spirit, is, to convince of sin. The ‘give 
me this water’ was not so simple a matter 
as she supposed. The heart must first be 
laid bare betore the wisdom of God: the 
secret sins sct in the light of His counte- 
nance; and this our Lord here does. The 
command itself is of course given in the 
fulness of knowledge of her sintul condi- 
tion of life. In every conversation which 
our Lord held with men, while He con- 
nects usually one remark with another by 
the common links which bind human 
thought, we pereeive that He knows, and 
sees through, those with whom He speaks. 
17.) This answer is not for a mo- 

ment to be treated as something unex- 
pected by Him who commanded her. He 
has before Him her whole life of sin, which 
she in vain endeayours to eover by the 
doubtful words of this verse. 18. ] 
There was literal truth, but no more, in 
the woman’s answer: and the Lord, by 
His divine knowledge, deteets the hidden 
falschood of it. Notice it is true (a fact 
—bare truth), not truly: this ove word 
was frue;: further shewn by the emphatic 
position of the word husband in our Lord’s 
answer,—which was not so placed in hers. 
thou hast had five husbands] These 

five were certainly lawful husbands ; they 
are distinguished from the sixth, who was 
not ;—probably the woman had been sepa- 
rated from some by divorce (the Jaw of 
which was but loose among the Samari- 
tans),—from some by death,—or perhaps 
by other reasons more or less disereditable 
to her character, which had now become 
degraded into that of an openly licentious 
woman. The conviction of sin here hes 
beneath the surtace: it is not pressed, nor 
at the moment does it seem to have worked 
deeply, for she goes on with the conversa- 
tion with apparent indiflerence to it; but 
our Lord’s words in vy. 25, 26 would tend 
to infix it more deeply, and we find at ver, 
29, that it had been working during her 
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is not thy husband: in that D saidst thou truly. 


woman saith unto him, Sir, *I 
prophet. 
and ye say, that in * Jerusalem 
ought to worship. 


20 Our fathers worshipped in ‘this mountain ; 


21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, be- 
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19 The 


perceive that thou art ab buke viii: 


aviv. 19 
chi vi Tf: 
vil. 40. 
: bdsuleix. 7. 
is the place where men kPeut. sit 
be Wey 
1 Kings ix. & 


2Chron, 


lieve me, the hour cometh, 'when ye shall neither in this isin. 


mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Tather. 
22 Ye worship ™° ye know not whut: we know what we wor- 


0 render, hast thou spoken true. 
© render, that which ye know 
know. 


journey back to the city. 19.] In 
speaking this her conviction, she virtually 
confesses all the truth. That she should 
pass to another subject immediately, seems, 
as Stier remarks, to artse, not from a wish 
to turn the conversation from a matter so 
unpleasing to her, but from a real desire to 
obtain from this Prophet the teaching re- 
quisite that she may pray to God aceept- 
ably. The idea of her endeavouring to 
escape from the Lord’s rebuke, is quite in- 
consistent with her recognition of Him as 
a prophet. Rather we may suppose a 
pause, which makes it evident that He 
does not mean to proceed further with His 
laying open of her character. 20.] in 
this mountain— Mount Gerizim, on which 
once stood the national temple of the Sa- 
maritan race. In Neh. xiii. 28, we read 
that the grandson of the high priest 
Eliashib was banished by Nehemiah be- 
cause he was son-in-law to Sanballat, the 
Persian satrap of Samaria. Him Sanballat 
not only received, but made him high 
priest of a temple which he built on Mount 
Gerizim. Josephus makes this appointment 
sanctioned by Alexander, when at Tyre ;— 
but the chronology is certainly not accu- 
rate, for between Sanballat and Alexander 
is a difference of nearly a century. This 
temple was destroyed 200 years after by 
John Hyreanus (B.c. 129); but the Sama- 
ritans still used it as a place of prayer and 
sacrifice, and to this day the few Samari- 
tans resident in Nablus (Syehem) call it the 
holy mountain, and turn their faces to it 
in prayer. They defended their prac- 
tice by Deut. xxvii. 4, where our reading 
and the Heb. and LXX is Ebal, but that 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, Gerizim (pro- 
bably an alteration): also by Gen. xii. 6, 7 ; 
xHil. bs xxxuil. 18, 20; Deut. xi. 26 ff 

Our fathers most likely means not the pa- 
triarchs, but the ancestors of the then Sa- 
maritans. the place where men ought 
to worship] The definite place spoken of 


1 Tian. ii. 8. 


m2? Kings 
xvii. 20. 


not: we worship that which we 


in Deut. xii. 5. She pauses, having 
suggested, rather than asked, a question, 
—seeming to imply, ‘ Before I can receive 
this gift of God, it must be decided, where 
I can acceptably pray for it;’? and she 
leaves it for Him whom she now recog- 
nizes as a prophet, to resolve this doubt. 
21.) Our Lord first raises her view 
to a higher point than her question im- 
plied, or than indeed she, or any one, 
without His prophetic announeement, 
could then have attained. The con- 
cluding words mean, Ye shall worship the 
Father but not (only) in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem .... The prophe- 
tic ye shall worship, though embracing in 
its wider sense all mankind, may be taken 
primarily as foretelling the snecess of the 
Gospel in Samaria, Acts viii. 1—26. 
the Father, as implying the One God and 
Father of all. There is also, as Calvin 
remarks, a “tacit opposition ” between the 
Father,—and our father Jacob, ver. 12, 
our fathers, ver. 20. 22.) But He 
will not leave the temple of Zion and the 
worship appointed by God without His 
testimony. He decides her question not 
merely by affirming, but by proving the 
Jewish worship to be the right one. In 
the Samaritan worship there was no lead- 
ing of God to guide them, there were no 
prophetie voices revealing more and more 
of His purposes. The neuter, that which, 
is used to shew the want of personality and 
distinctness in their idea of God :—the 
second that which, merely as correspond- 
ing to it in the other member of the sen- 
tence. Or perhaps better, both, as desig- 
nating merely the abstract object of wor- 
ship, not the personal God. The word 
we is remarkable, as being the on/y tn- 
stance of our Lord thus speaking. But 
the nature of the case accounts for it. He 
never elsewhere is speaking to one so set 
in opposition to the Jews on a point where 
Himself und the Jews stood together for 
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o Phil. iii. 3. 
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ship: Pfor ® salvation 17s of the Jews. 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in °spirit Pand in truth: for * the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. 


IV. 
23 But the hour 


244 God is a Spirit: and they 


that worship him must worship [847m] in spirit and in 


P vender, because. 

T vender, such the Father also 
to be. 

§ omit: not in the original, 


God’s truth. He now speaks as a Jew. 
The nearest approach to it is in His answer 
to the Canaanitish woman, Matt. xv. 2-4, 
26. because: this is the reason why 
we know what we worship, because the 
promises of God are made to us, and we 
possess them and believe them; see Rom. 
iit. 1, 2. salvation (or, literally, the 
salvation [of men ]) cometh of the Jews | 
It was in this point especially, expectation 
of the promised salvation by the great 
Deliverer (see Gen. xlix. 18), that the 
Samaritan rejection of the prophetic word 
had made them so deficient in comparison 
of the Jews. But not only this ;—the 
Messiah Himself was to spring from among 
the Jews, and had sprung from among 
them ;—not “shall come,” but cometh, the 
abstract present, but perhaps with a refer- 
ence to what was then happening. See 
Isa. 11. 1—~3. 23.] The discourse re- 
turns to the ground taken in ver. 21, but 
not so as to make ver. 22 parenthetical 
only: the spiritual worship now to he 
spoken of is the carrying out and conse- 
quence of the salvation just mentioned, 
and could not have been bronght in with- 
out it. and now is] “This which 
was not added in ver. 21, is now added, 
that the woman might not think that the 
locality of this true worship was to be 
sought in Judea alone,” Bengel. 

the true worshippers, as distinguished (1) 
from hypocrites, who have pretended to 
worship Him: (2) from a@/Z who went be- 
fore, whose worship was necessarily unper- 
fect. The words in spirit and in truth 
(not without an allusion to ‘zn this moun- 
tain’’) are, in their first meaning, opposed to 
in mere habit and falsehood,—and denote 
the earnestness of spirit with which the 
true worshippers shall worship; so Ps. 
exly. 18, “ The Lord is nigh. ... unto all 
that call upon him in truth.’ <A deeper 
meaning is brought out where the ground 
of this kind of worship is stated, in the 
next verse. Such worshippers God 
not only ‘ requires,’ from His very nature, 
but seeks,—is seeking. ‘This sceking on 
the part of the Father naturally brings in 


G render, cometh. 
seeketh them that worship him 


the idea, in the woman’s answer, of the 
Messiah, by Whom He seeks (Luke xix. 10) 
His true worshippers, to gather them out 
of the world. 24.] God is a Spirit, 
was the great Truth of Judaism, whereby 
the Jews were distinguished from the idol- 
atrous people around them. And the Sama- 
ritans held even more strongly than the 
Jews the pure monotheistic view. Traces 
of this, remarks Liicke, are found in the 
alterations made by them in their Penta- 
teuch, long before the time of this history, 
This may perhaps be partly the reason why 
our Lord, as Bengel remarks, ‘never deti- 
vered, even to His disciples, things more 
sublime,’ than to this Samaritan woman. 

God being pure spirit (perhaps better 
not ‘a Spirit,’ since it is His Hssence, not 
His Personality, which is here spoken of), 
cannot dwell in particular spots or temples 
(see Acts vii. 48; xvii. 24, 25); cannot 
require, nor be pleased with, earthly ma- 
terial offerings nor ceremonies, as such: 
on the other hand, is only to be approached 
in that part of our being, which is spirit, 
—and even there, inasmuch as He is pure 
and holy, with no by-ends nor hypocritical 
regards, bnt in truth and earnestness. But 
here comes in the deeper sense alluded to 
above. How is the Spirit of man to be 
brought into communion with God? 
“Thou seekest to pray in a temple: pray 
in thyself. But first de the temple of 
God,” Angustine. And how is this to he? 
Man cannot make himself the temple of 
God. So that here comes in the gift of 
God, with which the discourse began,—the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which Christ 
should give to them that believe on Him: 
thus we have ‘praying in the Moly 
Spirit, Jude 20. So beautifully does the 
expression the Father here bring with it 
the new birth by the Spirit,—and for ns, 
the readers of the Gospel, does the dis- 
course of ch. iii. reflect light on this. And 
so wonderfully do these words form the 
conclusion to the great subject of these 
first chapters: ‘GoD IS BECOME ONE 
FLESH WITH US, THAT WE MIGHT BE- 
COME ONE SPIRIT WiTH HM.’ 
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25 The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias 


cometh, which is called Christ: when he is come, * he will r ver, 9. 


tell us all things. 
unto thee am he. 


26 Jesus saith unto her, *I that speak *Yajs" 
27 And upon this came his disciples, 


Mark xiv. 
61, 62. 
ch. ix. 37. 


and marvelled that he 88 talked with the woman: yet no man 
said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her ? 
8 The woman then left her waterpot, and went her way 
into the city, and saith to the men, *9 Come, sce a man, 
twhich told me all things that ever I did: is [xo¢] this tver 2. 
the Christ? 30 Then they went out of the city, and came 


88 render, Was talking with a woman. 


25.] These words again seem uttered 
under a complicated feeling. From her 
“story,” ver. 29, she eertainly had some 
suspicion (in her own mind, perhaps over 
and beyond His own assertion of the fact : 
but see note there) that He who had told 
her all things, &e., was the Christ ; and 
from her breaking in with this remark 
after the weighty truth which had been 
just spoken, it seems as if she thought 
thus, ‘ How these matters may be, I cannot 
understand ;—they will be all made clear 
when the Christ shall come? The ques- 
tion of ver. 20 had not been answered to 
her liking or expeetation: she therefore 
puts aside, as it were, what has been 
said, by a remark on that suspicion which 
was arising in her mind. It is not 
certain what expectations the Samaritans 
had regarding the Messiah. The view 
here advanced might be well derived 
from Deut. xviii. 15;—and the name, 
and much that belonged to it, might have 
been borrowed from the Jews originally. 
which is called Christ appear to 
me to be the words of the woman, xo% of 
the Evangelist; for in this latter case 
he would certainly have used Jlessias 
again in ver. 29. See also the difference 
of expression where he inserts an inter- 
pretation, ch. i. 42: xix. 13, 17. It is 
possible that the name ‘ Christ”? had 
become common in popular parlance, like 
many other Greek words and names. 
The verb rendered will tell us is 
used especially of enouncing or propound- 
ing by divine or superior authority. 
26.] Of the reasons which our Lord had, 
thus to declare Himself to this Samaritan 
woman and through her to the inha- 
bitants of Sychem (ver. 42), as the 
Christ, thus early in his ministry, we 
surely are not qualified to judge. ‘There 
is nothing so opposed to true Scripture 
eritieism, as to form a preeonceived plan 
and rationale of the course of our Lord 


t omit. 


in the flesh, and then to force recorded 
events into agreement with it. Such 
a plan will be formed in our own minds 
from continued study of the Scripture 
narrative :—but by the arbitrary system 
which I am here condemning, the very 
faets which are the chief data of such 
a scheme, are themselves set aside. When 
De Wette says, ‘This early and decided 
declaration of Jesus is in eontradietion 
with Matt. vill. 4, and xvi. 20,’—he 
forgets the very different circumstances 
under which both those injunetions were 
spoken:—while he is forced to confess 
that it is in agreement with the whole 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. He 
who knew what was in man, varied His 
revelations and injunctions, as the time 
and place, and individual dispositions re- 
quired. I} In saying I that speak 
unto thee, He intends a reference to her 
words, “ill tell us all things,”’—I am He, 
who am now speaking to thee— fulfilling 
part of this ¢elding all things ; see also her 
confession ver. 29. 27.) The ground 
of their wonder, as given in the original, 
was the circumstance, that our Lord was 
talking with a woman. None of them 
said either—to the woman—What seekest 
thou? or to the Lord, Why disputest 
thou, or Why talkest thou with her ?— 
or perhaps both questions to Him. Why 
talkest thou with her?—1 rather prefer 
the former interpretation. 28—30. | 
She does not mention to the men JZis own 
announcement of Himself,—but as is most 
natural under such cireumstanccs, rests the 
matter on the testimony likely to weigh 
most with them,—Aer own. We often, 
and that unconsciously, put before another 
not our strongest, but what is likely to be 
his strongest reason, At the same tine 
she shews how the suspicion expressed in 
ver. 25 arose in her own mind. 

30.] came,—more properly, were coming, 
—-hiad not arrived, when what follows hap- 
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u Job xxiii. 12. 
ch. vi. O83 
xvii. 4: 

XIX. 30. 


x Matt. ix. 37. 
Luke x, 2. 


ST.. JOHN. IV. 


unto him. 3! In the mean while his diseiples prayed him, 
saying, Master, eat. 8? But he said unto them, I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of. 8 Therefore said the 
disciples one to another, Hath any man brought him 
ought to eat? 3 Jesus saith unto them, " My meat is to 
udo the will of him that sent me, and to finish ls work. 
35 Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest ? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields, * ¥/for they are white already to harvest. 


® Zetter, to be doing. 


pened. 31, 32.] The bodily thirst 
(and hunger probably, from the time of 
day) whieh our Lord had felt before, had 
been and was forgotten in the earrying on 
ot His divine work in the soul of this 
Samaritan women. Although I and you 
are emphatic, the words are not spoken in 
blame, for none was deserved: but in ful- 
ness and earnestness of spirit; in a feel- 
ing analogous to that which comes upon 
us when ealled from high and holy em- 
ployment to the supply of the body or to 
the business of this world. 33.] It is 
very characteristie of the first part of this 
Gospel te bring forward instances of un- 
receptivity of spiritual meaning ; compare 
ver. 11; ch. ii. 20; 111.4; vi. 42, 52. The 
disciples probably have the woman in their 
thoughts. 34.] Christ alone could 
properly say these words. In the believer 
on Him, they are partially true,—true 
as far as he has received the Spirit, and 
entered into the spiritual life ;—but in 
Him they were absolutely and fully true. 
His whole life was the doing of the 
Father’s will, We can ‘eat and drink, 
&e. to the glory of God,’—but in Him 
the hallowing of the Father’s name, 
doing His will, bringing about His King- 
dom, was Ilis daily bread, and super- 
seded the thoughts and desires for the 
other, needful as 7é was for His humanity. 
My meat is to be (better, that I 
may be) doing, &c.} That is, it was our 
Lord’s continued sustenanee, to be ever 
carrying onward to completion that per- 
formance of His Father’s will for whieh 
He came into the world. In the werds 
finish his work, the way is prepared for 
the idea introduced in the next verse. 
These words give an answer to the ques- 
tioning in the miuds of the disciples, and 
shew that He hal been employed in the 
Father's work during their absence. 
35.] The sense of these mueh-controverted 
words will be best ascertained by narrowly 
observing the form of the sentcnee. 


V render, that. 


Say not ye.... surely cannot be the 
introduction to an observation of what 
was matter of fact at the time. Had the 
words been spoken at a time when it 
wanted four months to the harvest, and 
had our Lord intended to express this,—is 
it conceivable that He should have thus in- 
troduced the remark ? Would not, must 
not, the question have been a direct one in 
that case—‘are there not four months?’ 
&e. I know not how to account for this 
Say not ye that... . except that it intro- 
duces some common saying which the 
Jews, or perhaps the people of Galileo 
only, were in the habit of using. Are 
not ye accustomed to say, that....? 
That we hear of no such proverb elsewhere, 
is not to the point ;—for such unrecorded 
sayings are among every people. That we 
do not know whence to date the four 
months, is again no objection:—there may 
have been, in the part where the saving was 
usual (possibly in the land west of the lake 
of Tiberias, for those addressed were from 
thenee, and the emphatie “ye” seems to 
point to some particular loeality), some 
ficed period in the year,—the end of the 
sowing, or some religious anniversary,— 
when it was @ common saying, that it 
wanted four months to harvest. And this 
might have been the first date in the year 
which had regard to the harvest, and so 
the best known in connexion with it. 
If this be so, all that has been built on 
this saying, as giving a chronological date, 
must fall to the ground. (Lightfoot, 
Wieseler, and others, maintain, that sinee 
the harvest began on the 16th of Nisan, 
we must reckon four months baek from 
that time for this journey through Sa- 
maria, which would bring it to the middle 
of Chisleu, i.e. the begiuning of December.) 
To get the meaning of the latter 
part of the verse, we must endeavour to 
follow, as far as imay be, the train of 
thought which pervades the diseourse. He 
that soweth the geod seed is the Son of 
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86 And he that reapeth reeeiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and he 


that reapeth may rejoice together. 


37 And herein Wis (hut 


saying true, One soweth, and another reapeth. 5 I sent 
you to reap that whereon ye * desfowed no labour: other 
men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours. 
39 And many of the Samaritans of that city believed on 
him ¥ for the saying of the woman, which testified, He 


told me all that ever I did. 


40 So when the Samaritans 


were come unto him, they besought him that he would 
tarry with them: and he abode there two days. 4! And 
many more believed because of his own word; 4° and said 
unto the woman, ¥ Now we believe, not because of thy saying : 


for 7we have heard him ourselves, 


‘ <i iS 1g 2¢h. xvii.8. 
and know that this is 2h xii.8 


indeed [YY the Christ,] the Saviour of the world. 


W vender, is [fulfilled] that true saying. 
X render, have bestowed, and have laboured. 


Y render, No longer do we believe because of thy story. 


Man: our Lord had now been employed in 
this His work. But not as in the natural 
year, so was it to be in the world’s lifetime. 
One-third of the year may elapse, or more, 
before the sown seed springs up; but the 
sowing by the Son of Man comes late in 
time, and tbe harvest should immediately 
follow. The fields were whitening for it; 
these Samaritans (not that I believe He 
pointed to them approaching, as Chrysos- 
tom and most expositors, but had them in 
his view in what He said), and the mul- 
titndes in Galilee, were all nearly ready. 
In the discourse as far as ver. 38, He is 
the sower, the disciples (see Aets viii.) were 
the reapers :—He was the oxe who had 
laboured, they were the persons who had 
entered into his labours. The past is used, 
as descriptive of the offiee which each held, 
not of the actual thing done. I cannot 
also but see an allusion to the words spoken 
by Joshna (xxiv. 13), om this very spot ;— 
‘I have given you a land for which ye did 
not labour.’ Taking this view, I do 
not believe there was any allusion to the 
actual state of the fields at that time. 
The words Lift up your eyes, &c., are of 
course to .be understood literally ;—they 
were to lift up their eyes and look on the 
lands around them ;—and then came the 
assurance; ‘they are whitening already 
towards the harvest.? And it seems to me 
that on this view—of the Lord speaking of 
spiritual things to them, and announeing 
to them the approach of the spiritual 
harvest,—and none else,—the right undcr- 


YY omit. 


standing of the following verses depends. 

It is of course possth/e that it may 
have been seed-time ;—possible also, that 
the fields may have been actually whitening 
Jor the harvest ;—but to lay down cither 
of these as certain, and build chronological 
inferences on it, is quite unwarranted. 

36.] The wages of the reaper is in 
the yoy” here implied, in having gathered 
many into eternal life, just as the meat of 
the sower was His joy already begun in 
His heavenly work. See Matt. xx. 1—16 
and notes. 38.] Here, as often, our 
Lords speaks of the office and its work as 
accomplished, which is but beginning (see 
Isa. xlvi. 10). By other men here 
our Lord eannot mean the O. T. prophets 
as some say, for then His own plaee would 
be altogether left out;—and_ besides, all 
Seripture analogy is against the idea of the 
O. T. being the seed of whieh the N. T. is 
the fruit ;—nor can it be right, as Ols- 
hausen maintains, to leave Hiin out, as 
being the Lord of the Harvest :—for He 
is certainly elsewhere, and was by the very 
nature of the case here, the Sower. The 
plural is I believe merely inserted as the 
correspondent word to ye in the expla- 
nation, as it was one soweth and another 
reapeth in the proverb. 39—42. | 
The truth of the saying of ver. 35 begins 
to be manifested. These Samaritans were 
the foundation of the church afterwards 
built up there. It does not seem that any 
miracle was wronght there: the feeling 
expressed in the words “we have heard 
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43 Now after 4¢wo days he departed thence, and wen’ 

a Matt xitis7. into Galilee. # For * Jesus himself testified, that a pro- 
Lukeiv24 het hath no honour in his own eountry. # ® Then when 
he was come into Galilee, the Galileans received him, 


b ch. ii. 23: 
iii. 2. 

ce Deut. xvi. 16, 

dch. ii.1, 11. 


water wine. 


son was sick at Capernaum. 


> having seen all the things that he did at Jerusalem at the 
feast: °for they also went unto the feast. 
eame again into Cana of Galilee, ¢where he made the 
And there was a eertain nobleman, whose 


46 So Jesus 


47 When he heard that 


Jesus was eome out of Judea into Gahlee, he went unto 
him, and besought him that he would come down, and 


heal his son: for he was at the point of death. 
said Jesus unto him, * Except ye see signs and wonders, 


e1Cor. i. 22. 


Z vender, the two days. 


Him ourselves’? was enough to raise their 
faith to a poiut never attained by the Jews, 
and hardly as yet by the disciples,—that 
He was the Saviour of the world. Their 
view seems to haye been less clouded by 
prejudice and narrow-mindedness than that 
of the Jews; and though the conversion of 
this people lay not in the plan of the 
official life of our Lord, or working of His 
Apostles during it (see Matt. x. 5),—yet 
we have abundant proof from this history, 
of His gracious purposes towards them. 
A trace of this occurrenee may be found 
ch. vill. 48, where see note. Compare 
throughout Acts viii. 1—25. The word 
rendered story (literally, “this talking’’) 
is one iu which it is hardly possible nut to 
see something of allusion to the woman’s 
eager and diffuse report to them. 

43—54.] The second miracle of Jesus 
in Galilee. The healing of the Ruler’s 
son. 43.] after the two days, viz. 
those mentioned above. We find no 
mention of the disciples again, till ch. vi. 3. 

And thus the “therefore” in the 
next verse will be a word connecting it 
with this preliminary reason given. 

The reason (ver. 1) why Jesus left Judea 
for Galilee was, beeause of the publicity 
which was gathering round Himself and 
his ministry. He betakes himself to Gali- 
lee therefure, to avoid fame, testifying that 
His own eountry (Galilee) was that where, 
as a prophet, Ife was least likely to be 
honoured. Sce on the diffeulties whieh 
have been found in the eonnexion of this 
verse, in my Greek Testament. The above 
explanation seems to me completely satis- 
factory. 45.| They reevivyed Him, but 
in aecordanee with the proverbial saying 
just recorded ;—not for any honour in 


48 Then 


& render, When then. 


which they themselves held Him, or value 
which they had for His teaching ; but on 
account of His fame in Jerusalem, the 
metropolis,—which set them the fashion in 
their estimate of men and things. 

for they also went unto the feast is in- 
serted for those readers who might not be 
aware of the practice of the Galileans to 
frequent the feasts at Jerusalem. 

46. a certain nobleman] literally, “a royal 
person.” Either,” say Euthymius and 
Chrysostom, ‘ one of the royal race, or one 
in possession of some dignity from which 
he was called ‘royal ;’” or, Euthymius 
adds, “‘beeause he was a servant of the 
King.” Origen thinks he may have been 
one of the household of Cesar, having some 
business in Judea at that time. But the 
usage of Josephus is perhaps our surest 
guide. He uses this word “royal,” to 
distinguish the soldiers, or courtiers, or 
officers of the Aéngs (Herods or others), 
from those of Rome,—but never to desig- 
nate the royal family. So that this man 
was probably an officer of Herod Antipas. 
He may have been Chuza, Herod’s steward, 
Luke viii. 3: but this is pure conjecture. 
The man scems to have been a Jew: 
see helow. 47, 48.) This miracle 
is a notable instance of our Lord ‘not 
quenching the smoking flax:’ just as His 
reproof of the Samaritan woman was of 
His ‘not breaking the bruised reed.’ The 
little spark of faith in the breast of this 
nobleman is by Him lit up into a clear 
and enduring flame for the light and eom- 
fort of hitnself and his honse. come 
down: see on ch. ii. 12. The charge 
brought against them, Except ye see signs 
aud wonders, Xc., does not imply, as some 
think, that they weuld not believe signs 
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49 The nobleman saith unto him, 
Sir, come down ere my child die. °° Jesus saith unto 
him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. And the man believed 
the word that Jesus >ad spoken unto him, and he went 
his way. 5! And as he was now going down, his servants 
met him, and told him, saying, Thy © sow liveth. 5 Then 
enquired he of them the hour when he began to amend. 
And they said unto him, Yesterday at the seventh hour 
the fever left him. 5 So the father knew that it was at 
the same hour, in the which Jesus said unto him, Thy 
son liveth: and himself believed, and his whole house. 
54d This is again the second miracle that Jesus did, when he 


ye will not believe. 


was come out of Juda into Galilee. 


b +ender, spake. 


© render, child. 


@ render, This again, a second miracle, did Jesus. 


and wonders Aeard of, but required to see 
them—for in this case the expression would 
eertainly have been fuller, “ see with your 
eyes,’ or something similar ;—and it would 
not aeeord with our Lord’s known low es- 
timate of all mere miracle-faith, to find 
Him making so weighty a differenee be- 
tween faith from miraeles seen and faith 
from miraeles heard. The words imply the 
contrast between the Samaritans, who be- 
lieved because of His word, and the Jews 
(the plural reekoning the nobleman among 
them), who would not beheve but through 
sigus and prodigies :—see ] Cor.i. 22, And 
observe also that it is not implied that even 
when they had seen signs and wonders, they 
would believe:—they required these as a 
eondition of their faith, but even these 
were rejeeted by them: see ch. xii. 37. 

But even with sueh inadequate eoneeptions 
and eonditions of faith, our Lord reeeives 
the nobleman, and works the sign rather 
than dismiss him, It was otherwise in 
Matt. xvi. 1 ff 49.] Here is the same 
weakness of faith as there,—but our Lord’s 
last words have made visible impression. 
Tt is like the Syropheenieian woman’s re- 
joinder,—* Yea, Lord; but...,’ only the 
faith is of a far less noble kind than hers. 
He seems to believe it neeessary that Jesus 
should be on the spot;~—not that there 
was any thing strange or blameable in this, 
for Martha and Mary did the same, eh. xi. 
21, 32:—and to think that it would be 
too lute when his ehild kad expired ;—not 
imagining that He to whom he spoke could 
raise the dead. 50.] The bringing 
out and strengthening of the man’s faith 
by these words was alnost as great a spiri- 
tual miracle, as the material one which 

Vou. T. 


they indicated. We may observe the 
difference between our Lord’s dealing here 
and in the ease of the centurion (Matt. 
vill. 6 ff. and parallel places). There, 
when from humility the man requests Him 
to speak the word only, He offers to go to 
his house: here, when pressed to go down, 
He speaks the word only. Thus (as Trench 
observes, after Chrysostom) the weak faith 
of the nobleman is strengthened, while the 
humility of the centurion is honoured. 
51.] He appears (see below) to have gone 
leisurely away—for the hour (1 p.m.) was 
early cnough to reaeh Capernaum the same 
evening (twenty-five miles)—in eonfidence 
that an amendment was taking place, which 
he at present understood to be only a gra- 
dual one. 52, 53. the fever left him] 
This was probably more than he expeeted 
to hear; and the eoineidenee of so sudden 
a recovery with the time at which Jesus 
had spoken the words to him raises his 
faith at length into a full belief of the 
Power and Goodness and the Messiahship of 
Him, who had by a word commanded the 
disease, and it had obeyed. The word be- 
lieved, absolutely, implies that in the 
fullest sense he and all his became disciples 
of Jesus. It is very different from “ be- 
lieved the word that Jesus spake” in ver. 
50—as believing on Hiat must be always 
different from believing on any thing else 
in the world, be it even His own word or 
fis own ordinances. The eure took place 
in the afternoon: the nobleman probably 
set out, as indeed the narrative implies, 
immediately on hearing our Lord's assu- 
ranee, and spent the night on the way. 
54.] The meaning of the Evangelist 
clearly is, that this was the sceond Gali- 
Lon 
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V. 1 After ¢ ¢his there was a feast of the Jews: and 


@ render, these things. 


lean miraele (see eh. iii. 2, and ver. 45). 
But (1) how is that expressed in the words ? 
The miracles whieh He did at Jernsalem 
in the feast being omitted, the words natu- 
rally earry the thoughts back to a former 
one related ; and the elause added (‘ken 
He was come out of Judea into Galilee”’) 
shews, not that a miracle prior to this, 
during this return visit, has been passed 
over,—but that as the seene of this second 
was in Galilee, so that former one, to which 
“second”? refers, must be sought in Gali- 
lee also. And then (2) why shonld this so 
particularly be stated ? Certainly, it seems 
to me, on aeeount of the part which this 
miraele bore in the calling out and as- 
suring of faith by the manifestation of 
His glory, as that first one had done be- 
fore. By that (ch. ii. 11), His disciples 
had been eonvineed: by this, one (him- 
self a type of the weak and unworthy in 
faith) outside the cirele of His own. By 
both, half-belief was strengthened into 
faith in Him: but in eaeh case it is of a 
ditferent kind. It is an interesting 
question, whether or not this miracle be 
the same as the healing of the eenturion’s 
servant (or son, Matthew?) in Matt. viii. 
5: Luke vii. 1. Ireneus appears to hold 
the two narratives to be the same history 
(appears only; for his words are, “ He 
healed the centurion’s servant when ab- 
sent, saying, ‘Go thy way, thy son liveth :’” 
which remark may be simply explained by 
his having cited from memory, and thus 
either made this nobleman a eenturion,— 
or, which is more probable, having under- 
stood the word in Matt. viii. to signify a 
son, and made our Lord there speak very 
sinilar words to those really uttered by 
Hin, but which are in reality found here) : 
so Eusebius also in his canons. Chrysostom 
notiees, but opposes the view :—and it has 
never in modern times gained many advo- 
cates, being chiefly held by the interpreters 
of the Straussian school. Indeed, the in- 
ternal evidenee is all against it: not only 
(Chrys.) “in station, but also in the nature 
of his faith,” does the man in one ease dif- 
fer from the man in the other. The inner 
kernel of the history is, in our case here,— 
the elevation of a weak and mere wonder- 
seeking faith into a deep conviction of the 
personal power and love of our Lord; in 
the other, the eommendation of a noble 
confession of our Lord’s divine power, in- 
dicating great strength and grasp of faith, 
and indueing the greatest personal humi- 
lity. And the external point brought out 


in the eommendation there, “J have not 
seen such faith, no, not in Israel,” is not 
only different from, but stands in absolute 
contrast with, the depreeiating charge 
here, “ Hreept ye see signs and won- 
ders, ye will not believe.” Olshausen 
well remarks, that this narrative may be 
regarded as a sequel to the foregoing 
one. 

Cuarp. V.—XII.] Second great division 
of the Gospel. JESUS IN CONFLICT WITI 
THE Jews. V., VI. JESUS THE LIFE. 
Beginning of the conflict. 

V. 1—47.] Healing of a cripple at the 
pool of Bethesda, during a feast ; and the 
discourse of Jesus occasioned by the perse- 
cution of the Jews arising thereupon. 

1. After these things] Liicke remarks that 
when John wishes to indieate immediate 
sueecession, he uses “after this” (or 
that’), thy Me Ley aly o> IAS sik. 285 
when mediate, after an interval, “after 
these things,” eh. ili. 22; v.14; vi.l; vii. 
1; xix. 38. So that apart from other eon- 
siderations whieh would lead us to the 
same eonelusion, we may infer that some 
interval has elapsed sinee the last verse of 
eh. iv. a feast of the Jews| Few 
points have been more controverted, than 
the question, what this feast was. 1 will 
give the prineipal views, and then state 
my own eonelusion. (1) Irenzus under- 
stands it to be the second Passover of our 
Lord’s ministry. Origen (whose eommen- 
tary on this chapter is lost) mentions this 
view, but apparently does not approve it. 
This is the view of Luther, Grotius, Light- 
foot, and others. (2) Cyril of Alexandria, 
Chrysostom, and others think it to be the 
Pentecost. This opinion prevailed in the 
Greek Chureh; and has found many de- 
fenders in modern times. (3) Kepler first 
suggested the idea that it might be the 
feast of Purim, (Usth. ix. 21, 26,) almost 
immediately preeeding the Passover (the 
14th and 15th of Adar). This has been 
the general view of the modern chronolo- 
gists. (4) The feast of Tabernacles has 
been suggested by Coceeius, and is sup- 
ported by one of our MSS., but of late date. 
(5) Kepler and Petavius thought it also 
possible thatthe feast of Dedication (see ch. 
x. 22) might be meant. So that almost 
every Jewish feast finds some supporters. 

I believe, with Liieke, De Wette, and 
Tholuck, that we cannot with any proba- 
bility gather what feast it was. Seeing 
as I do no distinct datum given in ch. iv. 
35, nor again in eh. vi. 1, and finding no- 
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2 Now there is at Jerusalem 


by the *sheep [f market] a pool, which is called in the *Nerii.t: 


Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches. 


3 In these 


lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 


f better, [gate]. Not expressed in the original. 


thing in this chapter to determine the 
nature of this feast, I cannot attach any 
weight to most of the elaborate chronolo- 
gical arguinents which have been raised on 
the subject. It can hardly have been a 
Passover, both beeause it is called a feast, 
not the feast, as in ch. vi. 4, and because if 
so, we should have an interval of a whole 
year between this chapter and the next, 
which is not probable. Nor can it have 
been the Dedication, in the winter ; for then 
the multitude of sick would lave hardly 
been waiting in the porches of Bethesda. 
The feast of Purim would nearest agree 
with the subsequent events ; and it seems as 
if our Lord did not go up to Jernsalem at 
the Passover next following (ch. vi. 43 vii. 
1), so that no difficulty would be created 
by the proximity of the two feasts, unless, 
with De Wette, we believe that the in- 
terval was too little for what is related ch. 
vi. 1—3 to have happened. But it may 
be doubted, (1) whether it was a general 
practice to go up to Jerusalem at the Pu- 
rin: (2) whether our Lord would be likely 
to observe it, even if it was. No rea- 
son need be given why St. John does not 
name the feast; it is quite in accordance 
with his practice of mentioning nothing 
that does not concern his subject-matter. 
Thus the Passover is mentioned ch. ii. 13, 
because of the duying and selling in the 
femple ; again, ch. vi. 4, to aceount for 
the great multitude, and as eminently 
suiting (see notes) the subject of His dis- 
course there; the feast of Tabernacles, ch. 
vil. 2, because of the practice alluded to 
by our Lord in ver. 37; that of the Dedi- 
cation, ch. x. 22, to account for His being 
in Solomon’s porch, beeause it was winter ; 
but in this chapter, where there is nothing 
alluding to the time or nature of the feast, 
it is not specified. Jesus | and probably 
His disciples: for the same expression is 
used ch. ii. 18, whereas we find, ch. ili. 22, 
that His disciples were with Him; compare 
also ch. vii. 10 and eh. ix. 2. 2.] The 
expression there is has been thought to im- 
port that St. John wrote his Gospel before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But this 
must not be pressed. He might have spoken 
in the present without meaning to be lite- 
rally accurate with regard to the moment 
when he was writing. The locality 
given means, probably, near the sheep- 


Lu 


gate,—mentioned by Nehemiah, see reff. 
The situation of this gate is nnknown ;— 
it is traditionally supposed to be the same 
with that now called St. Stephen’s gate ; 
but inaccurately, for no wall existed in that 
quarter till the time of Agrippa. Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and the Jerusalem Itinerary 
speak of a sheep-pool, as indeed the Vul- 
gate renders here. Bethesda,— iu 
Syriac, the house (place) of mercy, or of 
grace. Its present situation is very un- 
certain. Robinson established by personal 
inspection the fact of the subterranean 
connexion of the pool of Siloam (see ch. 
ix. 7 note) and that called the Fountain of 
the Virgin ; and has made it probable that 
the Fountain under the grand Mosk is also 
connected with them; in fact that all 
these are but one and the same spring. 
Now this spring, as he himself witnessed, 
is an tzfermitient one, as indeed had been 
reported before by Jerome, Prudentius, 
William of Tyre, and others. There might 
have been then, it is obvions, some arti- 
ficially constructed basin in connexion 
with this spring, the site and meinory of 
which have perished, which would present 
the phawnomenon here described. 

I have received an interesting communica- 
tion from a traveller who believes that he 
has identified Bethesda in the present pool 
of Siloam. It appears from his account 
that there are still visible four bases of 
pillars in the middle of the water, and four 
corresponding ones in the wall, shewing 
that at one time the pool has been arched 
over by five equal porches. This pool is, 
as above noticed, intermittent, and is even 
now believed to possess a certain medicinal 
power. See the account of my informant 
at length at the end of vol. i., edn. 5, of 
my Greek Testament. The spot now 
traditionally known as Bethesda is a part 
of the fosse round the fort or tower An- 
tonia, an immense reservoir or trench, 
seventy-five feet deep. But, as Robinson 
observes, there is not the slightest evidence 
that ean identify it with the Bethesda of 
the N. T. This pool is not mentioned 
by Josephus. having five porches | 
Probably these were for the shelter of the 
sick persons, and were arches or porticos, 
opening upon and surrounding thereservoir: 
sce above. 3. withered | Those who were 
afilicted with the loss of vital power in any 
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b Matt. ix. 6. 
Mark ii. 11. 
Luke v. 24, 


ceh. ix. 14. 


of thcir limbs by stiffness or paralysis. 
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withered [8, warting for the moving of the water. * For an 
angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled 
the water: whosoever then first after the troubling of the 
water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had}. ® And a certain man was there, which had an 
infirmity thirty and eight years. © When Jesus saw him 
lie, and knew that he had been now a long time in that 
case, he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? 
7 The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no man, 
when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool: but 
while I am coming, another steppeth down before me. 
8 Jesus saith unto him, ” Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. 
9 And immediately the man was made whole, and took up 
his bed, and walked. And °on the same day was the 
sabbath. 1° The Jews therefore said unto him that was 


8 omit: see note, 


purposes. Possibly it may have conveyed 


Of this kind was the man on whom the 
miracle was wrought. “waiting for 
the moving of the water,” and the whole 
of ver. 4.] The spuriousness of this con- 
troverted passage can hardly be ques- 
tioned. See the critical considerations 
dwelt on in my Greek Test. I may men- 
tion that the Vatican, Paris, Cambridge, 
and Sinaitic MSS. omit it: while at the 
same time the Alexandrine MS. contains 
it, but with the important variation 
of “an angel washed in” instead of 
“went down into.” 5.] Observe, he 
had beex lame thirty-eight years, not at 
Bethesda all that time. 6.] knew, 
namely, within Himself, as on other simi- 
lar occasions. Our Lord singled him out, 
being conscious of the circumstances under 
which he lay there, by that superhuman 
knowledge of which we had so striking an 
example in the case of the woman of Sama- 
ria. Wilt thou be made whole ?] 
Some would supply, “ notwithstanding that 
it es the sabbath.” But this is very im- 
probable, see ver. 17. Our Lord did not 
thus appeal to his hearers’ prejudices, and 
make His grace dependent on them. Be- 
sides, the “ being made whole’ had in the 
mind of the man no reference to a healing 
such as there would be any objection to 
on the Sabbath ; but to the cure by means 
of the water, which he was there to seek. 

The question is one otf those by 
which He so trequently testified his com- 
passion, and established (so to speak) a 
point of connexion between the spirit of 
the person addressed, and His own gracious 


to the mind of the poor cripple the idea 
that at length a compassionate person had 
come, who might put him in at the next 
troubling of the water. It certainly is 
possible that the man’s long and apparently 
hopeless infirmity may have given him a 
look of lethargy and despondency, and the 
question may have arisen from this: but 
there is no ground for supposing blame 
conveyed by it, still less that he was an 
impostor labouring under some trifling 
complaint, and wishing to represent it 
more important than it was. 7.) The 
man’s answer implies the popular belief 
that whoever stepped in immediately after 
the bubbling up of the water was made 
whole: no more than this. Bauer asks 
why the person who brought him there 
every day, could not have put him in? 
But no such person is implied. The same 
slow motion which he describes here, would 
suffice for his daily coming and going. 

8.] The command, Take up thy bed, has 
been treated as making a difference betwcen 
the man lame from his birth in Acts iii. 8, 
who walked and leaped and praised God ; 
and this man, who, since sin had been the 
cause of his disease (ver. 14), is ordered to 
carry his bed, ‘a present memento of his 
past sin.’ Possibly; but our Lord must 
have had in his view what was to follow, 
and have ordered it also to bring about 
this his first open controversy with the 
Jews. 10.| The Jews, never the inul- 
titude, but always those in authority of 
some kind, whom John ever puts forward 
as the representatives of the whole people 


4—17. 


eured, 4 It is the sabbath day : 
earry thy bed. 


11 He answered them, He that made me 
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it is not lawful for thee to 4 £x0d.xx.19. 


Neh. xiii. 10. 
Jer. xvii. 

21, &. 
Matt. xii. 2, 


whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and walk. Mark ii, 24; 


12 Then asked they him, What man is that which said 
unto thee, Take up thy bed, and walk ? 


4 
Luke vi. 2: 
xiii. 14. 


13 And he that 


was healed wist not who it was: for Jesus » had conveyed 


hinself away, a multitude being in that place. 


14 After- 


ward Jesus findeth him in the temple, and said unto him, 
Behold, thon art made whole: *sin no more, lest ¥ @ worse ¢¥'t.xi-6. 


thing come unto thee. 


15 The man departed, and told the 


Jews that it was Jesus, which had made him whole. 
16 And therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus [KE, and 
sought to slay him], because he had done these things on 
the sabbath day. 17 But Jesus answered them, f My Father teh..5: 


} render, passed away from him. 
k render, some, 


in their rejection of the Lord. it is 
not lawful] The bearing of burdens on the 
Sabbath was forbidden not only by the 
glosses of the Pharisees, but by the law 
atself. See Neh. xiii. ]6—19: Exod. xxxi. 
13—17: Jer. xvii. 21, 22. And our Lord 
does not, as in another case (Luke xiii. 15, 
16), appeal here to the reasonableness of 
the deed being done on the Sabbath, saving 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, but takes alto- 
gether loftier ground, as being One greater 
than the Sabbath. The whole kernel of 
this incident and discourse is xot, that it 
is lawful to do works of mercy on the Sab- 
bath: but that the Sou of God (here) is 
Lord of the Sabbath. 11.] The 
man’s exeuse is simple and sufficient ; and 
for us, important, inasmuch as it goes 
into the depth of the matter, and is by 
the Jews themselves accepted. He who 
had power to make him whole, had power 
to suspend that law which was, like the 
healing, God’s work. The authority which 
had overruled one appointment of Pro- 
vidence, eould overrule another. I do 
not mean that this reasoning was pre- 
sent to the man’s mind ;—he very likely 
spoke only from intense feeling of obliga- 
tion to One who had done so much for 
him ;—but it lay beneath the words, and 
the Jews recognized it, by transterring 
their blame, from the man, to Him who 
healed him. 12.] Not, ‘who is he 
that healed thee?’ but they carefully bring 
out the unfavourable side of what had 
taken place, as malicious persons always 
do. 13.] Difficulty has been found 
here from the supposed improbability 


i render, After these things. 
KK omit. 


that some should not have told him, 
seeing that Jesus was by this time well 
known in Jernsalem. But this is wholly 
unnecessary. His fame had not been so 
spread yet, but that He might during the 
crowd of strangers at the feast pass un- 
noticed. Jesus passed on unobserved by 
him: just spoke the healing words, and 
then went on among the erowd; so that 
no particular attention was attracted to 
Himself, either by the sick man or others. 
Lhe context requires this interpretation : 
being violated by the ordinary one, that 
Jesus ‘conveyed himself away, because a 
multitude was in the place: for that 
would imply that attention had been at- 
tracted towards Him which He wished to 
avoid; and in that case He could hardly 
fail to have been known to the man and 
to others. 14.] The knowledge of 
our Lord extended even to the sin com- 
mitted thirty-eight years ago, from which 
this long sickness had resulted, for so it is 
implied herc. ‘The some worse thing, as 
Trench observes, ‘gives us an awtul 
glimpse of the severity of God’s judg- 
ments ;’—see Matt. xii. 45. 15.] The 
man appears to have done this partly in 
obedience to the authorities; partly ‘per- 
haps to complete his apology for himself. 
We can hardly imagine ingratitude in him 
to have been the cause; especially as the 
words “which had made him whole” speak 
so plainly of the benetit received ; compare 
ver. 11 and note. 17.) The true 
keeping of the rest of the Sabbath was not 
that idle and unprofitable cessation from 
even good deeds, which they would en- 


V. 


18 Therefore the Jews 


19 Then an- 
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worketh hitherto, and I work. 
gch.vit.1® Ssonght the more to kill him, because he not only 
Lhad broken the sabbath, but said also that God was ™ his 
bch «30.33 Father, "making himself equal with God. 
swered Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
iver30. 4 unto you, ?The Son ean do nothing of himself, but what 
io he seeth the Father ® do: 


k Matt. ili. 17. 
ch. iii. 35. 
2 Pet.i. 17. 


1 render, broke. 
D render, doing. 


force: the Sabbath was made for man ;— 
and, in its Jewish form, for man in a mere 
state of legal discipline (which truth could 
not yet be brought out to them, but is 
implied in this verse, because His people 
are even as He is—in the liberty where- 
with He hath made them free) ; whereas 
He, the only-begotten of the Father, doing 
the works of God in the world, stands on 
higher ground, and hallows, instead of 
breaking the Sabbath, by thus working on 
it. ‘He is no more a breaker of the 
Sabbath than God is, when He upholds 
with an energy that knows no pause the 
work of His creation from hour to hour, 
and from moment tomoment; ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work ;? My work 
is but the reflex of His work. Abstinence 
from ontward work belongs not to the 
idea of a Sabbath, it is only more or less 
the necessary condition of it for beings so 
framed as ever to be in danger of losing 
the true collection and rest of the spirit in 
the multiplicity of earthly toil and business. 
Man indeed must cease from Ais work, if a 
higher work is to find place in him, He 
scatters himself in his work, and therefore 
he must collect himself anew, and have 
seasons for so doing. But with Him who 
jis one with the Father, it is otherwise. In 
Him the deepest rest is not excluded by 
the highest activity.’ (Trench on the 
Miracles.) 18.] The ground of the 
charge is now shifted; and by these last 
words (ver. 17), occasion is given for one 
of our Lord’s most weighty discourses. 

The Jews understood His words to 
mean nothing short of peculiar personal 
Sonship, and thus equality of nature with 
God. And that this their understanding 
was the right one, the discourse testifies. 
wlll might in one sense, and the Jews did 
in a closer sense, call God their, or our, 
Father ; ut they at once said that the 
individual use of ‘My Farner’ by Jesus 
had a totally distinct, and in their view a 


these also doeth the Son ° drkewise. 
loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself 


for what things soever he doeth, 
20 For * the Father 


M render, his own. 
© render, in like manner. 


blasphemous, meaning: this latter espe- 
cially, because He thus made God a parti- 
cipator in His crime of breaking the sab- 
bath. Thus we obtain from the adver- 
saries of the faith a most important 
statement of one of its highest and holiest 
doctrines. 19.] The diseourse is a 
wonderful setting forth of the Person and 
Office of the Son of God in His Ministra- 
tions as the Word of the Father. It still 
has reference to the charge of working on 
the Sabbath, and the context takes in our 
Lord’s answer both to this, ver. 17, and to 
the Jews’ accusation, ver. 18. In this 
verse, He states that He cannot work any 
but the works of God: cannot, by his 
very relationship to the Father, by the 
very natnre and necessity of the case ;— 
the working of himself being an impossible 
supposition, and purposely set here to 
express one:—the Son cannot work of 
Himself, because He is the Son: His very 
Person presupposes the Father’s will and 
counsel as #Z7s will and counsel,—and His 
perfect Anowledge of that will and counsel. 
And this, because every creature may abuse 
its freedom, and will contrary to God: 
but THE Son, standing in essential unity 
with God, cannot, even when become Man, 
commit sin,—break the Sabbath; for His 
whole Being and Working is in and of 
God. for what things soever ... ] 
This clause converts the former proposition, 
and asserts its truth when thus converted. 
‘ For it is the very nature of the Son to do 
whatever the Father doeth.? Also, to do 
these works in like manner; after the same 
plan and proceeding, so that there can be 
no diseord, but unity. 20.| For (this 
last is ensured by the fact, that) the Father 
loveth the Son, and sheweth him (in this 
the Lord sets forth to us the unfolding of 
the will and purposes ot the Father to 
{Mark xiii. 32: Acts i. 7] and by Him, 
in His Mediatorial office) all things that 
himself doeth (all the purposes of Ils 
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doeth : and he will shew him greater works than these, 
that ye may marvel. *! For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead, and quickeneth them ; !even so P the Son quickeneth tke sii: 


whom he will. 


2 Por Gthe Hather judyeth no man, but %*** 


™hath eommitted all judgment unto the Son: % Fr fAat mMattxic7: 


alt men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 


Father. 


P render, the Son also. 


xxviii. 1S. 

ver. 27. 

ch. iii. 35° 
+7). 9 


"He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not A: >vii.s. 
the Father which [8 ath] sent him. 
I say unto you, °He that heareth my word, and believeth 


1 eee 
9. < alee TAL doh ti, 23, 
24 Verily, verily, oon. iin ié: 
2 vi. 40, 47; 


@ render, neither doth the Father judge any man. 


T render, that all may. 


secret counsel;—-for with the Father, 
doing is willing; it is only the Sor who 
acts in time); and this manifestation will 
go on increasing in majesty, that the 
wonder which now is excited in you by 
these works may be brought out to its full 
measure (in the aceeptation or rejection of 
the Son of God—wonder leading naturally 
to the “ honour” of ver. 23). 21.] It 
is very important to observe the distinction 
here between the working of the Eternal 
Son (in creation, e.g.) as He is “in heaven” 
with God, and His working im the state of 
Ilis humiliation, in whieh the Father should 
by degrees advance Him to exaltation and 
put His enemies under His feet. Of the 
latter of these mention is made (ver. 20) 
in the future, of the former in the present. 
The former belong to the Son as His 
proper and essential work: the latter are 
opened out before Him in the process of 
His passing onward in the humanity which 
Helhas taken. And the unfolding of these 
latter shall all be in the direction of, and 
in aceordanee with, the eternal attributes 
of the Son: see ch. xvii. 5; resulting in 
His being exalted to the right hand of the 
Father. So here,—as it is the Father’s 
essential work to vivify the dead (see Rom. 
viii. 11; 1 Sam. ii. 6 al.), so the Son vivifies 
whom He will: this last whom He will not 
implying any selection out of mankind, nor 
said merely to remove the Jewish prejudice 
that their own nation alone should rise 
from the dead,—but meaning, that in 
every instanee where His will is to vivify, 
the result invariably follows. Observe, 
this quickeneth (maketh alive) lays hold 
of life in its innermost and deepest sense, 
and thus finds its illustration in the waking 
both of the outwardly and the spiritually 
dead. 22.| In the words neither doth 
is implied, that as the Father does not 
Himself, by His own proper act, vivify 


8 omit. 


any, but commits all quickening power 
to the Son:—so is it with judgment also. 
And judgment contains eminently in itself 
the “whom He will,’—when the act of 
quickening is understood—as it must be 
now—of bestowing everlasting life. Again, 
the raising of the outwardly dead is to be 
understood as a sign that He who works 
it is appointed Judge of quick and dead, 
for it is a part of the office of that 
Judge :—in the vivifying, the judgment 
is made: see below, ver. 29, and Ps. 
Ixxii. 1—4. 23.] This being so, the 
end of all is, the honour of the Father 
in and by the Sor. Ue (the Son) is the 
Lord of life, and the Judge of the world; 
—all must honour Him with equal honour 
to that which they pay to the Father:— 
and whosoever does not, however he may 
imagine that he honours or approaches 
God, does not honour Him at all;—be- 
cause He can only be known or honoured 
by us as ‘THE FATWER WHO SENT His 
Son,’ 24.] What follows, to ver. 30 
inclusive, is an expansion of the two asser- 
tions in vv. 21, 22,—the quickening and 
the judging,—intimately bound up as they 
are together. There is a parallelism in 
verses 2-4. and 25 which should be noticed 
for the right understanding of the words. 
“ He that heareth my word,” in the one, 
answers to “the dead shail hear the voice 
of the Son of God” in the other. It isa 
kind of hearing which awakens to life,— 
one accompanied by “ believing im that 
sent Me.” And this last is not barely 
‘Him who sent Me,’ but Him, the very 
essence of belief in Whom is in this, rTHAT 
Her senv ME (see ch. xii. 44). And the 
expression believeth Him (not ‘on Ilim,” 
which is quite unauthorized by the original) 
expresses that belief in the festimony of 
God that He hath sent His Son, which is 
dwelt on so much 1 Jolm v. 9—12, where, 
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{t on] him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 4 shal/ 
pi John iis pot come into condemnation: P but *7s passed from death 


unto life. 


q ver. 23, 
Eph. ii. 1,5: 
v.14. Col. 
ii. 13. 


25 Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is 
eoming, and now is, when ‘the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God: and they that Year shall live. 


26 For as the Father hath Hfe in himself; so #hath he 


r ver. 22. 
Acts xX. 42: 
xvii. $1. 

s Dan, vii. 138, 
14. 


t omit. 


given to *the Sou to have life in himself; 27 and 1) hath 
given him authority to exeeute Judgment [¢ a/so], * because 


U render, cometh not into judgment. 


X render, hath passed out of death into hfe. 


Y render, have heard. 
& render, the Son also. 


ver. 10, we have the same expression, “ he 
that believeth not God,” even in the A. V. 

hath everlasting life: so 1 John 
v. 12,13. The believing, and the having 
everlasting life, are commensurate :—where 
the faith is, the possession of eternal life 
is :—and when the one remits, the other is 
forfeited. But here the faith is set before 
us as an enduring faith, and its effects 
deseribed iz their completion (see Eph. i. 
19, 20). cometh not into judgment] 
Judgment being the separation, —the effeet 
of which is to gather out of the Kingdom 
all that offendeth;—and thus regarding 
especially the damnatory part of judg- 
ment,—he who believes comes not into, 
has no econeern with, judgment. Compare 
Ps. exliii. 2. The reekoning which ends 
with * Well done, good servant,’ is not 
judgment: the reward is of free grace. 
In this sense, the believers in Christ will 
not be judged aecording to their works: 
they are jnstitied before God by faith, and 
by God—God is he that justifieth, who 
is he that condemneth? Their ‘ passage 
over’ from death into life has already 
tuken place,—from the state of spiritual 
death into that everlasting life, which in 
their believing state they have already. 
It is to be observed that our Lord speaks 
in very similar terms of the unbelieving 
being condemned already, in ch. iii. 18. 

The perfect sense of the word hath 
passed must not be weakened nor ex- 
plained away. 25.| This verse con- 
tinues to refer to spiritual awakening 
from the dead. The words The hour is 
coming, and now is are an expression used 
of those things whieh are to characterize 
the spiritual Kingdom of Christ, which 
was even now begun among men, bnt not 
yet brought (until the day of Penteeost, 
Aets ii.) toitseompletion. Thus it cometh, 
in its fulness,—and even now is begun. 


2 vender, SAVE he. 


b render, Bave. © omit. 

the dead,—in reference to the words 
“out of death” of the preceding verse— 
the spiritually dead:—see below on ver. 
28. the voice of the Son of God] His 
call to awake, in its widest and deepest 
sense ;—by His own preaching, by His 
Apostles, His ministers, &e. &e. In all 
these He speaks to the spiritually dead. 
Not merely, “and when they have heard 
it, they shall live:” Dut, and THEY 
who have heard it (or, who hear it) 
shall live. This determines the verse to 
be spoken of spiritual, not bodily awaken- 
ing. they that have heard are the 
persons to whom the Lord eried so often 
“he that hath ears to hear, let him hear :” 
—the persons who stand opposed to those 
addressed in ver. 40. shall live is 
explained in the next verse. 
26, 27,| We have here again vivifying and 
judging hound together as the two great 
departments of the Son’s working ;—the 
former, as substantiating the word “ skall 
live” just uttered; the latter, as leading 
on to the great announeement of the next 
verse. But the two departments spring 
from two distinct sources, nnited in the 
Person of the Inearnate Son of God. The 
Father hath given Him to have life in 
Tlimself, as He is THE SON OF Gop. We 
have none of us life in ourselves: tn Him 
we live and move and have our being. 
But He, as the Father is, is the source of 
Life. Then again the Father hath given 
Him power to pass judgment, because He 


is THE SON OF Man; man is to be judged” 


by Man,—by that Man whom God hath 
appointed, who is the inelusive Head of 
hnmanity, and to whom mankind, and 
man’s world, pertain by right of eovenant- 
purehase. This executing judgment leads 
the thought to the great occasion when 
judgment shall be execnted ; which ae- 
cordingly is treated of in the next verse. 


x 


he is the Son of man. 


is coming, in the whieh all that 


have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they 


ST. JOHN. 509 
23 Marvel not at this: for the hour 
are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, ®9tand shall come forth; "they that thax 
ae iv. 
u Dan. xii. 2. 
Matt. xxv. 


that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 4 damnation. 


82, 33, 46. 


80 x . : : ver. 19. 
“0 x T ean of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, [ judge : 3 wait xavi. 
= 39, i 


and my judgment is just; because ¥I seek not mine own 


will, but the will of [@ the Father] 


312Tf IT bear witness of myself, my witness 1s not true. 
828There is another that beareth witness of me; and 


@ render, judgment. 


. ch. iv. 
Sic eh Ss. 

z See chap. 
viii. 14. 
Rev. iii. 14. 

a Matt. iii. 17; 
xvii. 5. 
ch. viii. 18. 
1 John v. 

6, 7,9. 


which {f 4a¢h] sent me. 


€ yead, him. 


f omit, 


28.| Marvel not at this, as in 
eh. i. 7, introduces a matter of even 
greater wonder to them ;—the astounding 
proof which shall be given in the face of 
the universe that this is so. the 
hour cometh, but not “and now is” this 
time,—beeause He is now speaking of the 
great day of the resurrection: when not 
merely “ the dead,” ut all that are in the 
graves, shall hear His voice, and “they 
that have heard” are not specified, be- 
cause all shall hear in the fullest sense. 
Observe that here, as elsewhere, wheu 
the judgment according to works is spoken 
of, it is the great general resurrection 
of Matt. xxv. 31—46, which (and the 
notes) compare. So here we have not 
“they that have believed,” and “they 
that have not believed,” but the descrip- 
tions reach far wider, including indeed 
in this most general form the first re- 
surrection unto life also—and the two 
great classes are described as they that 
have done (wrought) good and they that 
have done (practised, see ou ch. ili. 20, 
21) evil (vain, worthless things). 
Observe that life and judgment stand op- 
posed here, as in ver. 24:—not that there 
is no such thing asa resurrection of death, 
but that 2t zs ¢nvolved in this judgment. 
Olshausen observes that this, and Acts 
xxiv. 15, are the only direct declarations 
in the N. T. ofa bodily resurrection of the 
unjust as well as of the just. It is implied 
in some places, e.g. Matt. x. 28, and less 
plainly in Matt. xxv. 3-4 if: Rev. xm 5, 
12, and directly asserted in the O. T., 
Dan. xii. 2. In 1 Cor. xv.,—as the object 
was to convince believers in Christ of the 
truth of the resurrection of their bodies, — 
no allusion is made to those who are not 
believers. 30.] Here begins the 
second part of the discourse,—but bound 
on most elosely to the first (ver. 23),— 


treating of the festimony by which these 
things were substantiated, and which they 
ought to have received. This verse is, 
however, perhaps rather a point of trans- 
ition to the next, at whieh the testimony 
is first introduced. As the Son does 
nothing of Himself,—but His working and 
His judgment all spring from His deep 
unity of will and being with the Father,— 
this His great and last judgment, and all 
His other ones, will be just and holy (He 
being not separate from God, but one with 
Him); and therefore His witness given of 
Himself ver. 17, and called by them blas- 
phemy, is true and holy also. Ob- 
serve, the discourse here passes into the 
Jirst person, which was uxderstood before, 
because He had called himself the Son of 
God,—but is henceforth used expressly. 

31.] This assertion is not to be 
trifled away by an accommodation, or sup- 
posed to be introduced by ‘ Ye will say to 
Me:’—see by all means ch. viii. 12—14 
and notes. The words are said in all 
earnestness, and are strictly true. If such 
a’ separation, and independent testimony, 
as is here supposed, could take place, it 
would be a falsification of the very con- 
ditions of the Truth of God as manifested 
by the Son, Who being the Word, speaks, 
not of himself, but of the Father. And in 
this sense ch. vill. 14 is eminently true 
also, the light being the “brightness of 
the Father’s glory.” 32.] This 
other can, by the mner coherence of the 
discourse, be no other than rHr FaTueER, 
of Whom so much has been said in the 
former part, but Who is hinted at rather 
than mentioned in this (the word “ Father?’ 
in ver. 80 being spurious). Jt cannot be 
John,—from whom (ver. 34) our Lord took 
not his testimony. Similar modes of al- 
luding to the Father occur ch. viil. 50: 
sce also ch. viii. 18, and Matt. x. 28 aud 
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I know that the witness which he witnesseth of me is 


veh i5,1% true, 


the truth. 


e2 Pet. 1.19. 

d See Matt. 
xiti. 20; 
S126 
Mark vi. 20. 

el Juhnv.% 


fch. iii. 2: 
Ri SB: RV. 


33 Ye 8 sent unto John, »and he } dare witness unto 
384i But I reeeive not ¥ festimony from man: 
but these things I say, that ye might be saved. 
was la burning and ©a shining light: and *ye were willing 
m for a season to rejoice in his light. 

36 But ¢2 J have greater witness than that of John: for 
os,’ the works which the Father © Auth given me to finish, the 


35 He 


same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father 


& render, have sent. 
1 better, yet. 


h ender, hath borne. 
E vender, my testimony. 


1 -ender, the lamp lighted and shining. 


™ render, to rejoice for a season. 


D render, the testimony whieh I have is greater than [that of] John. 


0 ender, gave. 


parallel places. and I know... ] 
This is the Son’s testimony to the Father’s 
truth: see ch. (ili. 33) vil. 28; viii. 26, 55. 
It testifies to the full consciousness on the 
part of the Son, even in the days of his 
humilation, ot the righteousness of the 
Father: and (for the testimony of the 
Father to the Son is contained in the 
Scriptures) also to His distinet recognition 
and approval (Ps. xl. 6—8) of psalm and 
type and prophecy, as applied to Himself 
and His work. 33.] See ch. i. 19. 
The connexion is,—another testifies of Me 
(ver. 32)—‘not John only, although he, 
when sent to, did certainly testify to the 
truth; for’ &e. he bare witness 
unto the truth, not merely (Grot.) mo- 
destly said ;—but necessarily. Bare wit- 
vess to Me would have heen asserting 
what the next verse denies. es ee | 
receive not my testimony (the testimony 
to Me of which I have spoken) from man, 
but I mention John’s testinony, that you 
may make the intended use of it, to be led 
to Me for salvation.’ 35.] This was 
shews, as Stier rightly observes, that 
John was now cast into prison, if not 
executed. the lamp] The article has 
been taken by some to point to the pro- 
phecies coneerning Jolin. But we have no 
passage in the O. 'T. which designates 
Klias in such terms. In Ecclus, xlviii. 1 
we read of him, “ Then stood up Elias the 
prophet as fire, and his word burned like 
@ lamp,” which Stier thinks may be re- 
ferred to here. We may,as indeed he also 
suggests, believe that those words repre- 
sent or gave rise to a common way of 
speaking of Klias, as eertain Rabbis were 
called ‘The candle of the Law,’ &e. De 


Wette takes the article as meaning, ‘ the 
lamp which was to lead you, &e. 
On John ¢s the light lighted not lighting, 
see note, ch. i. 8. and shining] The 
description sets forth the derived, and 
transitory nature of John’s light. 
and ye.... | See Ezek. xxxiii, 30, 32. 
*But you wished only to disport your- 
selves in his light for a time—came out 
to him in crowds at first,—and—like 
silly children who play with the fire till it 
burns and hurts them, and then shrink 
from and loathe it,—when he began to 
speak of deep repentance as the preparation 
for God’s Kingdom, and Jaid the axe to the 
root of the trees, you left him.’ No one 
cared, when he was imprisoned and put to 
death. And even those few who remained 
true to him, did not follow his direction to 
Christ. -For the mass of the people, and 
their leaders, his mission was in vain. 
36.] Literally, I have my witness 
greater than John; or, than that of John; 
—but perhaps this is not needed, for John 
himself was a testimony. for the 
works, not His miracles alone, although 
those principally; but the whole of His 
life and course of action, full as it was of 
holiness, in which, and as forming har- 
monions parts of which, His miraeles were 
testimonies of His divine mission. His 
greatest work (ch. vi.29) was the awakening 
of faith, the quickening of which we have 
heard before, to which the miracles were 
but as means to an end. the same 
works that I do] The repetition is to shew 
that His Hfe and working was an exact 
fulfilment of the Father’s will. The works 
which the Father hath given me to do, 
those very works which I am doing..... 


33—41. 


hath sent me. 


[P Aath] sent, him ye believe not. 
tures; for in them ye think ye 
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37 And the Father himself, which hath 
sent me, hath borne witness of me. 
heard his voice at any time, ® nor seen his shape. 
ye have not his word abiding in you: for whom he 


Ye have neither ¢ matt. iia: 
X¥11. 0. 

38 Pt es 3 Macey a 

And vill, 1S. 

h Deut. iv. 12, 

ch. i. 18. 

1 Tun, i. 17. 

1 Johniv. 12. 

Isa. vill. 20; 

XAXiv. 16. 

Luke xvi. 29, 

ver, #6, 


39 iq Search the serip- 
have eternal hfe: and 


k they are they which testify of me. 477 dnd ye will not Actoxvin, 


come to me, that ye might have 
27. ch. i. 45. 


P omit. 


¥ render, And yet ye 


37—39.] The connexion of these 
verses has been much disputed. I believe 
it will be found to be this: ‘The works of 
which I have spoken, are only zndirect 
testimonies ; the Father Himself, who sent 
Me, has given direct testimony concerning 
Me. Now that testimony eannot be de- 
rived by you, nor any man, by direct com- 
munication with Him; for ye have never 
heard His voice nor seen His shape. (Or 
perhaps, —have not heard His voiee, as yonr 
fathers did from Sinai,—nor seen His 
visional appearance, as the Prophets did.) 
Nor (ver. 38), in your case, has it been 
given by that inward witness (ch. iii. 33 5 
1 John iv. 18, 14) which those have (and 
had in a measure, even before the gift of 
the Spirit—see, among other places, Ps. li. 
11), in whom His word abides ; for ye have 
not His word abiding in you, not beheving 
on Him whom He hath sent. Yet (ver. 39) 
there is a form of this direct testimony 
ot’ the Father, aceessible even to you;— 
“ Search the Scriptures,” &e? Chrysostom 
and others understand the word voice to 
refer to the voice at our Lord’s baptism : 
but, as Liicke observes, the addition, at 
any time, forbids this. Observe that the 
testimony in the Seriptures is not the only, 
nor the chief one, intended in ver. 37, but 
the direet testimony 7m the heart of the 
believer ;—which, as the Jews have not, 
they are direeted to another form of the 
Father’s testimony, that in the Scriptures. 

39.] The word Seareh may he tndica- 
tive, Ye search: then the sense will be, ‘ Ye 
search the Scriptures, for ye believe ye 
have ke., and they are they that testify of 
Me: and (yet, ver. 40) ye will not come 
to Me that ye may hare life ? or impera- 
tive, as in the text, in which ease generally 
a period has been placed atter me, and a 
fresh sentenee begins at And yet ye are 
not willing .... Authorities are very 
divided between these: the Greek Fathers, 
who should best understand their own lau- 


ent. xvili. 
15, 18. 
Luke xxiv. 
1 Thess. ii. 6. 


life. 41 ™T] receive not 
leh. {i.11; iii.19. m ver. 84. 


4 or, Ye search : see note. 
are not willing to. 


guage, took them (with one remarkable 
exeeption, Cyril of Alexandria) as impe- 
rative. And I believe the imperative sense 
only will be found to cohere with the pre- 
vious verses :—sce above, where I have given 
the context. And no other sense will suit 
the word seareh: which eannot be used, as 
in the indieative it would be, with bhime 
attached to it,—‘ye make nice and fri- 
volous search into the letter of Scripture ;’ 
but imphes @ thorough search (see also 
1 Pet. i. 11) ento the contents and spirit of 
Seripture. Ye (emphatic) imagine 
that in them (emphatic) ye have eternal 
life. We may find testimonies to this 
from the Rabbis: “ Ze who aequires the 
words of the law, acquires for himself 
eternal life’? &e. But they, like all 
other seeondary ordinances, havea spiritual 
end in view, and that end is to testify, 
from first to last (it is their office); they 
are they that testify of ME. 40.| I 
would connect these words with the former, 
and regard them as deseribing the incon- 
sisteney of those who think that they have 
life in the Scriptures, and yet will not 
come to Him of whom they testify, that 
they may have life. Observe, this 
command to the Jews to search their 
Scriptures, applies even more strongly to 
Christians; who are yet, like them, in 
danger of idolizing a mere written book, 
believing that in the Bible they have 
eternal life, and missing the personal 
knowledge of Him of whom the Seriptures 
testity. The words Ye are not willing 
to come here set forth strikingly the free 
dom of the will, on which the unbeliever’s 
condemnation rests : see eh. iii. 19. 

41—44.] The connexion seems to be ;— 
the standing-points of our Lord and of the 
Jews were not only different, but were 
inconsistent with and exelusive of one 
another. He sought not glory from below, 
from man’s praise or report: fhe Father 
testified to Him, inall the ways which have 


n ch. rif, 43. 


o Rom. ii, 29% 


p Rom. ii. 12. 


q Gen. ili. 15: 


xii. 3: xviil. 
18: xxii. 18: 


xlix. 10. 


ST. JOHN. V. 42—47. 


8 honour from men. 4 But I know you, that ye have not 
the love of God in you. # I am eome in my Father’s 
name, and ye receive me not: if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive. 4*" How can ye believe, 
which receive S/onour one of another, and seek not the 
°s fonour that eometh from * God only? *% Do not think 
that I will aecuse you to the Father: ? there is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye ®/rust. 46 For had 
ye believed Moses, ye would ¥ /ave delivered me: 1 for he 


wrote of me. 


Deut. xviii. 
15,18. ch. 
i. 45, Acts 
xxvi. 22. 


8 render, glory. 
U render, hope. 


been specified; but this testimony they 
could not receive, nor discover Him in their 
Seriptures, because human regards and 
ambition and intrigue had blinded their 
eyes, and they had not the love of God 
(the very first command in their law, 
Deut. vi. -t, 5) in their hearts. 41.] Ire- 
ceive not, not merely, ‘I do not desire,’ — 
but ‘Ido not receive ;’—‘no such praise 
nor testimony acerues to Me, nor has in 
Me that on which it can lay hold” ‘My 
glory is altogether from another source.’ 

42.] But (nevertheless, howbeit) draws 
forcibly the distinction, setting Himself 
and them in strong contrast. I know 
you] By long trial and bearing with your 
manners these many generations; and per- 
sonally also. The words are spoken, not 
of an ungodly mind in general, but of an 
absence of that love which God's covenant 
people should have for Him. ‘ They would 
none of Jesus: for they were not true 
Israelites.’ This love, if they had it, would 
teach them,—the whole heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength being given to 
God,—to seck honour only from him,—and 
thus to appreciate the glory which He 
hath given to His Son, and His testimony 
concerning Jlim. 43.| The first clause 
is clear. In the latter we havea prophetic 
declaration regarding the Jews in the 
latter days. This another is in strong 
contrast with the “another” of ver. 32. 
‘The testimony of that Other, who is 
greater than I, ye will not receive; but if 
another come in his own name, him ye will 
receive. The words are perhaps spoken 
primarily of the false or Idol-Messiah, the 
Antichrist, who shall appear in the latter 
days (2 Thess. ii. 8—12) ; whose appearance 
shall be according to the working of Satan 
(their father, ch. viii. 44), shewing himself 
that hets God, 2 Thess. ii. 4;—and doubt- 


47 But if ye beheve not his writings, how 
shall ye believe my words ? 


t ender, the only God. 
X render, believe. 


less, 7x that their final reference, embrace 
also all the cases in which the Jews have 
more or less received those false Messiahs 
who have been foreshadowers of the great 
Antichrist, and indeed all the cases in 
which sueh a spirit has been shewn by 
them, even in the absence of false Messiahs. 
44.] How can ye (emphatic) is 
grounded on “ye are not willing”—is the 
consequence of the carnal regards in which 
they lived. from the only God, not 
‘from God only’ (A. V.), which is un- 
grammatical: in contradistinetion to the 
idolatry of the natural heart, which is 
ever setting up for itself other sources of 
honour, worshipping man, or self,—or 
even, as in the ease alluded to in the last 
verse, Saéan,—instead of God. The words 
‘the only God” are very important, be- 
canse they form the point of passage to 
the next verses; in which the Jews are 
accused of not believing the writings of 
Moses, the very pith and kernel of which 
was the unity of God, and the having no 
other gods but Him. 45.] The work 
of Christ is not to accuse, even as He is 
Judge ;—but to judge, by the appointment 
of the Father. And therefore—though He 
has said so much of the unbelief of the 
Jews, and charged them in the last verse 
with breach of the central law of God— He 
will not aceuse them; nay, it is not need- 
ful;—for Moses, whom they disbelieved, 
while vainly hoping in him (see above on 
ver. 39), “making their boast in the law,” 
Rom. ii. 17,—already accused them: see 
Deut. xxxi. 21, 26, and ch. vii. 19. 
46. he wrote of me] This is an important 
testimony by the Lord to the subject of 
the whole Pentateuch ;—it is concerning 
Him. It is also a testimony to the fact, 
of Moses having written those books, which 
were then, and are still, known by his 
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VI. 1 After these things Jesus went over the sea of 


Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 


* And a great 


multitude followed him, beeause they saw Yhis miracles 


which he did on them that were diseased. 


3 And Jesus 


went up into 7@ mountain, and there he sat with his 
disciples. *%And the passover, Za feast of the Jews, was atey. xxiii 


5,7. Deut. 


nigh. 5 When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw 312-00 
Y read, the. Z vender, the. 
name. 47.) The meaning is: ‘men is the sea of Tiberias] The last appellation 


give greater weight to what is written and 
published, the letter of a book, than to 
mere word of mouth ;—and ye in particular 
give greater honour to Moses, than to Me: 
if then ye believe not what he has written, 
which comes down to you hallowed by the 
reverence of ages,—how can you believe 
the words which are uttered by Me, to 
whom you are hostile ?’? This however is 
not all:—Dloses leads to Christ :—is one 
of the witnesses by which the Father hath 
testified of Him: ‘if then ye have rejected 
the means, how shall ye reach the ead ?’ 
If your unbelief has stopped the path, how 
shall ye arrive at Him to whom it leads ?’ 

Cuap. VI. JESUS THE LIFE IN THE 
FLESH. 1—15.] Miraculous feed- 
ing of five thousand men. Matt. xiv. 13— 
21. Mark vi.30—44. Luke ix. 10O—17, in 
each of which compare the notes through- 
out. Here we have another example of 
John relating a miracle with the view of 
introducing a discourse, and that discourse 
carries on the testimony of Jesus to Him- 
self. In the last, He was the Son oF Gop, 
testified to by the Father, received by 
faith, rejected by unbelief: here He is Son 
of MAN, the incarnate Life of the world, 
and we have the unbelief of the Jews and 
His own disciples set in strong contrast 
with the feeding on and participating in 
Him as the Bread of Life. 1.] After 
these things gives us no fixed date ;—see 
onch. y.1. As Liicke remarks, the words 
went over the sea of Galilee ..., if con- 
nected with the preceding discourse, would 
be unintelligible,x—and can only be under- 


stood by the fragmentary character of this © 


Gospel as relates to mere narration, and 
the well-known fact being presupposed, that 
His Ministry principally took place in Ga- 
lilee. Matthew gives this passage over 
the lake in connexion with the execution of 
John the Baptist: Mark and Luke, with 
the return of the Twelve from their mis- 
sion. (The Twelve were probably gathered, 
or their gathering finished, in the interval 
since ch. v. 47, during which time their 
mission also had taken place.) which 


is probably inserted for the sake of Gentile 
readers, to whom it was best known by 
that name. It was more usually called, as 
by Josephus, Gennesar, or Gennesaritis: 
see also, 1 Mace. xi. 67. 2.}| It is evi- 
dent from this that a circuit in Galilee and 
works of healing are presupposed (see Mat- 
thew, ver. 13; Mark, ver. 33; Luke, ver. 
11). 3.] the mountain, perhaps ‘the 
hill country’ on the shore of the lake: 
expressed in Matthew by “a desert place 
apart.” The expression is used by John 
only here and in ver. 15, but no inference 
can be drawn from that, for this is the only 
portion of the Galilzan Ministry related by 
him. 4.| This will account, not for so 
great a multitude coming to Him, but per- 
haps (?) for the circumstance that the 
people at that time were gathered in mul- 
titudes, ready to set out on their journey to 
Jerusalem. We must remember also that 
the reference of the following discourse 
to the Passover being so pointed, the re- 
mark would naturally be here inserted by 
the Evangelist: but I would not insist on 
this as the only reason for his making it. 

5.] Here there is considerable diffi- 
eulty, on account of the variation from 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who relate that 
the disciples eame to the Lord after He 
had been teaching and healing the multi- 
tudes, and when it was now evening,—and 
asked Him to dismiss the multitudes, that 
they might buy food ;~whereupon He com- 
manded, ‘Give ye them to eat ;"—whereas 
here apparently, on their first coming, the 
Lord Himself suggests the question, how 
they were to be fed, to Philip. This dif- 
ference is not to be passed over, as it has 
usnally been by English Commentators, 
without notice. Still less are we to invent 
improbable and hardly honest harmonistic 
shifts to piece the two narratives together. 
There can be no doubt, fairly and honestly 
speaking, that the narratives, 7 their mere 
letter, disagree. But those who are not 
slaves to the mere letter will sce here that 
inner and deeper accordance of which Au- 
gustine speaks in commenting on this pas- 
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a great company ®come unto him, he saith unto Philip, 


Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat ? 


6 And 


this he said to prove him: for ke himself knew what he 


b See Num. xi. 
yp oe 


b would do. 


7 Philip answered him, > Two hundred penny- 


worth of bread is not sufficient for them, that every one 


of them may take a little. 


8 One of his disciples, Andrew, 


Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto him, 9 There is a lad 
here, which hath five barley loaves, and two [¢ smal/] 
e2Kingsiv. fishes: ‘hut what are they among so many? 1° And 


Jesus said, Make the 4 men sit down. 


& render, COMME. 
© omit. 


sage: “From which general varicty in the 
verbal narrative amidst agreement in the 
facts and sense, it is evident enough that 
we are wholesomely instructed that nothing 
is to be looked for in the words of Serip- 
ture but the geucral purport of those who 
spoke: to display which purpose should be 
the watehful care of all truthful narrators, 
whether relating concerning man, or angel, 
or God Himself.” J repeat the remark so 
often made in this Commentary,—that if 
we were in possession of the faets as they 
happened, there is no doubt that the va- 
rious forms of the literal narrations wonld 
fall into their places, and the truthfulness 
of each historian would be apparent :—but 
as we cannot at present reconcile them in 
this way, the humble and believing Chris- 
tian will not be tempted to handle the word 
ot God deceitfully, but to admire the gra- 
cious condescension which has given us the 
evidence of so many independent witnesses, 
whose very difference in detail makes their 
aceordance in the great central truths so 
much the more weighty. Ox every point of 
importance here, the four sacred historians 
are entirely and absolutely agreed. That 
every minor detail related by them had its 
ground in historical fact, we fnlly believe ; 
it is the ¢racking it to this ground in each 
case, which 1s now beyond our power ; and 
here comes in the simplicity and reliance 
of faith: and the justification of those who 
believe and receive each Gospel as they 
find it written. unto Philip] Why to 
Philip, does not appear; perhaps some 
reason lay in the words “this He satd to 
prove him,” which is now lost to us, From 
his words in ch. xiv. 8, we cannot infer, as 
has been done by Cyril of Alexandria and 
others, that he was weaker in faith, or 
tardier in spiritual apprehension, than the 
rest. Of all the Apostles who appear in 
the sacred narrative, something might be 


Now there was 


Db render, Was about to do. 
d render, people. See note. 


quoted, shewing equal unreadiness to be- 
lieve and understand. I would take the 
circumstance as simple matter of faet, im- 
plying perhaps that Philip was nearest to 
our Lord at the moment. We mnst not 
fall into the mistake of supposing that 
Philip being of Bethsaida the city of An- 
drew and Peter (ch.i. 45) throws any light 
on the question: for the Bethsaida near 
which our Lord now was, Luke ix. 10, was 
another place: see notes there. 
Whence—‘ from what store?’ Hence Phi- 
lip’s answer. 6.| he knew:—by this 
St. John must be understood not only to 
reseue our Lord from the imputation of 
asking counsel of Philip, but to refer the 
miraculous act, on His part, to His purpose 
of exhibiting Himself as the Son of Man 
the Life of the World in the flesh. 
7.] See notes on Mark, 8.| Meyer 
remarks, that the words one of His dis- 
ciples may seem strange, seeing that 
Philip also was this: hut that it has its 
value in the narrative, seeing that, Philip, 
having been asked in vain, one from among 
the circle of the disciples answers, and is 
afterwards specified as having been An- 
drew. In the three other Gospels, 
the loaves and fishes appear as the dis- 
ciples? own;—and we have thus a very 
simple but very instructive instance of 
the way in which differences in detail 
arose. They were their own, — but not 
till they had bought them. 9.| barley 
loaves—this was the usual harley bread 
which formed the food of the lower orders, 
10.] much grass, in aecordanee with 
the time of year, the latter end of spring, 
after the rainy season. the men | 
Before, when our Lord commanded, as in 
A. V., “make the men sit down,’ it was 
the general word, signitying both men and 
women indiscriminately. And I have there- 
fore substituted in the margin, people. 
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qn 
— 
qn 


much grass in the place. So the men sat down, in 
pumber about five thousand. !! And Jesus took the 
loaves; and when he had given thanks, he distributed 
[¢ to the disciples, and the disciples] to them that were set 
down ; and fé/sewise of the fishes as much as they would. 
12 When they were filled, he said unto his disciples, 
Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost. 18 Therefore they gathered them together, and filled 
twelve baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves, 
which remained over and above unto them that had eaten. 
14g Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that 
Jesus did, said, This is of a truth 42 ¢haé prophet that cen. aic.19 


Deut. xviii. 


should come into the world. Mi When Jesus therefore 18 Mate. 
perceived that they would come and take him by foree, to i 3i:"*** 


make him a king, he departed again into Fa mountain 


himself alone. 


© omtt, with almost all our ancient authorities. 


f render, in hike manner. 
& render, The men therefore. 


i render, Jesus therefore, knowing. 


But now it is the word signifying men, as 
distinguished from women and ehildren. 
And this is a partieular touch of aecuraey 
in the aceount of an eye-witness, which has 
not I think been notieed. Why in the 
other aeeounts should mention be made 
only of the men in numbering them? St. 
Matthew has, it is true, “ beside toomen 
and children,” leaving it to be inferred that 
there was some means of distinguishing ;— 
the others merely give “ { about] five thou- 
sand men” without any explanation. But 
here we see how it eame to be so—the men 
alone were arranged in eompanies, or alone 
arranged so that azy account was taken of 
them: the women and children being served 
promiseuously ; who indeed, if the multi- 
tude were a pasehal caravan (?), or parts of 
many sueh, would not be likely to be very 
numerous ;—and here again we have a point 
of minute truthfulness bronght out. 

11.] On the process of the miracle, see notes 
on Matthew. St. John deseribes the distri- 
bution as being the aet of the Lord Himself, 
and leaves the intervention of the diseiples 
to be understood. The giving thanks 
here answers to blessing in the other Gos- 
pels. It was the ‘grace’ of the father of 
the family; perhaps the ordinary one in 
use among the Jews. St. John seems to 
connect with it the idea brought out by St. 


h render, the. 
k render, the. 


Luke, “ Ze blessed them,” i. e. the loaves: 
see ver. 23. 12.| Peeuliar to John. 
The eommand, one intent of which was 
certainly to eonvince the diseiples of the 
power which had wrought the miracle, is 
given by our Lord a moral bearing also. 
They colleeted the fragments for their own 
use, each in his basket (edphinus), the ordi- 
nary furniture of the travelling Jew, to 
earry his food, lest he should be polluted 
by that of the people through whose terri- 
tory he passed; see note on Matt. xv. 32. 
Observe, that here the 12 baskets are filled 
with the fragments of the bread alone: 
but in Mark, with those of the fishes also. 

We must not altogether miss the re- 
ferenee to the 12 tribes of Israel, typifying 
the ehurch which was to be fed with the 
bread of life to the end of time. 14. | 
On the prophet sce note on ech. i. 21,— 
“Art thou the prophet ?” 15.] After 
such a recognition, nothing was wanting 
but that the multitudes who were jour- 
neying to the Passover should take Jesus 
with them, and proclaim Him king of the 
Jews in the holy City itself. The 
other three Evangelists, while they do not 
give any intimation of this reason of our 
Lord’s withdrawal, relate the fact, and St. 
Luke preserves in the very next verse @ 
trace of tts motive,—by the question 
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16 And when even was now come, his disciples went 
down unto the sea, !7 and entered into a ship, and ! went 
over the sea toward Capernaum. And it was now dark, 
and Jesus was ™zot come to them. 18 And the sea 2 arose 
by reason of a great wind that blew. 19 So when they 
had rowed about five and twenty or thirty furlongs, they 
see Jesus walking on the sea, and drawing nigh unto the 
ship: and they were afraid. *° But he saith unto them, 
It is 1; be not afraid. *!° Then they willingly received 
him into the ship: and immediately the ship was at the 
land whither they P wezt. 


22 The day following, when the 4 people which stood on 


1 ender, Were going. 
D render, WAS rising. 


mM read, not yet. 


© render, They were willing therefore to receive. 


P render, Were Going. 


‘Whom do the people say that I am?’ 
and the answer, expressing the very con- 
fession of the people here. 

16—21.] Jesus walks on the sea. Matt. 
xiv. 22—33. Mark vi. 45—52. Omitted 
by St. Luke. An important and interest- 
ing question arises, WHY is this miracle 
here inserted by St. John? That he ever 
inserts for the mere purpose of narration, I 
cannot helieve. The reason seems to me 
to be this: to give to the Twelve, in the 
prospect of so apparently strange a dis- 
course respecting His Body, a view of the 
truth respecting that Body, that it, and 
the things said of it were not to be under- 
stood in a gross corporeal, but in a super- 
natural and spiritual sense. And their 
very terror, and reassurance, tended to im- 
press that confidence in Him which kept 
them firm, when many left Him, ver. 66. 

16.] even, here, will be during the 
time between the “ evening ” of Matt. xiv. 
15, and that of the same, ver. 23. The 
Jews commonly reckoned two evenings: 
see the note on Matt. xxvi. 17, p. 182, 
bottom of col. 1. went down] B 
the command of Jesus (Matthew, Mark). 

17.| were going—denoting the un- 
finished action—they were making for the 
other side of the sea, in the direction of 
Capernaum; “wnto Bethsaida,’’ Mark, 
which would be the same thing. It would 
appear as if the disciples were lingering 
along shore with the expectation of 
taking in Jesus: but night had fallen, and 
He had not come to them, and the sea 
began to be stormy (ver. 18). JZaving 
therefore set out (ver. 19), and rowed, Ke. 


G vender, multitude. 


The word So, with which ver. 19 begins, 
seems to me to render this supposition 
necessary,—to bind their having rowed 
twenty-five or thirty stadia, with the fact 
that the Lord had not come, and it was 
dark, and the sea swelling into a storm. 
The lake is forty furlongs wide: so that, as 
we can hardly assume the passage to have 
been toa point directly opposite, they were 
somewhere about “in the midst of the sea,” 
Matthew, ver. 24. 18. was rising | 
was becoming thoroughly agitated. 
19. walking on the sea] There surely can 
be no question in the mind of an unpre- 
judiced reader, that it is John’s intention 
to relate a miracle ;—noyv again,—that 
there could be in the minds of the disciples 
no doubt about that miracle,—no chance 
of a mistake as to what they saw. I have 
treated of on the sea on Matthew, ver. 25. 
They were afraid :—but upon being 
reassured by His voice, they were willing 
to take Him into the ship; and upon their 
doing so, the ship in a comparatively short 
time (or perhaps zmmediately by miracle, 
but I prefer the other) was at the land to 
which they had been going, viz. by the 
storm ceasing, and the ship making smooth 
way (“the wind ceased,” Matthew, Mark). 
It seems to me that the above inter- 
pretation of “they were willing there- 
Sore to receive Him”? is absolutely necessary 
to account for the therefore. 

22—59.] The imutltitudes follow Jesus 
to Capernaum, where, in the synagogue, 
He discourses to them on Himself as the 
Bread of Life. 22—24.] These verses 
are involved and parenthetical in construe- 
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the other side of the sea saw that there was none other 
boat there, save [* that] one [T whereinto his disciples were 
entered], and that Jesus went not with his disciples into 
the 8 oat, but that his diseiples t were gone away alone; 
23 (howbeit there came other boats from Tiberias mgh 
unto the place where they did eat dread after that the 
Lord had given thanks :) ** when the * people therefore 
saw that Jesus was not there, neither his diseiples, ¥ they 
also took shipping, and came to Capernaum, secking for 
Jesus. °5 And when they had found him on the other 
side of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, when camest 
thou hither? *6 Jesus answered them and said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Ye seek me, not beeause ye saw 
[2 ¢he] miraeles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and 
were filled. °7 ® Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but 
¢ for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of man shall give unto you: ‘for him > hath God 


ever. 54. ch. 


iv. 14. 
f Matt. iii.17: 
xvii. 5. 


T omit. 8 read, ship. 
U vender, the bread. 


t render, went. 
X render, multitude. 


Y read and render, they entered into the ships. 


2 omtt. 


& better, Work not: see note. 


b render, the Father sealed, even God. 


tion, but very characteristic of the minute 
care with which the Evangelist will account 
for every circumstance which is essential 
to his purpose in the narrative. the 
multitude} We are not to understand the 
whole multitude who were fed,—but that 
portion of them which had remained on 
the coast over the night. Many had pro- 
bably dispersed to the villages about, or 
perhaps taken up their night quarters more 
inland. on the other side of the sea | 
i.e. on the east eoast. We are supposed 
to be at Capernaum. The other boats 
had perhaps brought some of them thither : 
or the spot nigh unto the place where they 
ate the bread, &c., might have been some 
landing-place of merchandise. 25.] on 
the other side of the sea is now the west 
bank ;—we have been crossing the sea with 
the multitude. when? as Stier re- 
marks, includes “how?” in its meaning. 
Our Lord leaves the question unanswered, 
because it was not for @ sign to these people 
that He had miraculously crossed the lake. 

26.] ‘The seeking Him, on the part 
of these people,—to Him, who saw the 
hearts,—was merely a low desire to protit 
by His wonderful works,—not a reasonable 
consequence of deduction from His miracles 
that He was tho Saviour of the world. 

Vou. I. 


And from this low desire of mere satisfae- 
tion of their carnal appetite, He takes oc- 
easion in the following discourse to raise 
them to spiritual desire after H1msExr, 
THE BREAD or Lire. The discourse forms 
a parallel with that in ch. iv. 27. 
Work not for] The A. V., ‘ Labour not 
for, does not give the sense. They had 
not laboured in this case for the meat that 
perisheth, but it had been furnished mira- 
enlously. A better rendering would be, 
Busy not yourselves about,—Do not weary 
yourselves for,—which they were doing, 
by thus coming after our Lord: but best 
of all, Work not for, because in the original 
the root of the word is the same in verses 
27, 29, 30. “ The meat whose nourish- 
ing power passes away,” De Wette. Better 
literally, which perisheth, as in text :— 
the wseless part of it, in being cast out ;— 
the useful, in becoming part of the body 
which perishes (see 1 Cor. vi. 18). 

but for that meat] It is important to bear 
in mind that the “working for” spoken 
of above, which also applies to this, was 
not a ‘labouring for, or ‘bringing about 
of,” but a following Christ in order to ob- 


tain. So the meaning will be, but seek 
to obtain, by following after Me.... 
which eydureth unto everlasting life] Sce 
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28 Then said they unto him, What 


© shall we do, that we 4 might work the works of God ? 


1 John ili. 
: 23. 


29 Jesus answered and said unto them, £ This is the work 


of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. 


h Matt. xii. 
38: xvi. l. 
Mark viii. 
i. 2 Cor. 

itxedavic ~ thou avork.? 821 Our 
15. Num. 
xi.7. Neh. 
ix.15. 1Cor. 
2.3: 

. Pe inv, beaven to eat. 

24, 25. 


© render, must. 
@ reader, doest. 


30 They said therefore unto him, ® What sign @ shewest 
thou then, that we may see, and believe thee? what dost 
fathers 
8 desert; as it is written, *He gave them bread from 
32h Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not ! that bread 


did eat f manna in the 


ad render, may. 
f render, the manna. 


& render, Wilderness, as in verse 49. 


h vender, Jesus therefore. 


ch. iv. 14. If this “ meat” remains to 
eternal life, it must be spiritual food. 
which the Son of man shall give unto 
you] See ch. iv. ib. which agrces 
with “meat,” not with ‘7ife.” shall 
give, future, because the great Sacrifice was 
not yet offered: so in ch. iv. the Son 
of man, emphatic here, and belonging to 
this discourse, since it is of His Flesh that 
He is about to speak. for Him the 
Father sealed, even God] This rendering 
is made necessary by the grammatical form 
of the original. sealed, by wedoubted 
testimony, as at His baptism; and since, dy 
Ilis miracles, see ch. x. 36: not, ‘stamped 
with the image of His Person,’ which is 
altogether beside the present subject, and 
inconsistent with the meaning of the verb. 
28.] The people understand His 
working literally, and dwell upon it. 
They quite seem to think that the food 
which is to endure for ever is to be spiri- 
tually interpreted; and they therefore ask 
this question,—referring the “working” to 
the works of the law. the works of 
God must not be taken to mean ‘the works 
which God works,’ but, as in Jer. xIviii. 
10; 1 Cor. xv.58, the works well pleasing 
to God. 29.] The meaning is not,— 
that faith is wrought in us by God, is the 
work of God ; but that the truest way of 
working the work of God is to beHeve on 
Him whom He hath sent. work, not 
works, because there is but this one, pro- 
perly speaking, and all the rest are wrapt 
up in it (see James i. 25), This is a 
most important saying of our Lord, as con- 
taining the germ of that teaching after- 
wards so fully expanded in the writings of 
St. Paul. “IT know not,” says Schleier- 
macher, “where we can find anygpassage, 


i render, the. 


even in the writings of the Apostles, which 
says so clearly and significantly, that all 
eternal life in men proceeds from nothing 
else than faith in Christ.” 30, 31. | 
This answers to ch. iv. 12, “Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob,” &e. tis 
spoken in unbelief and opposition ; not, as 
many have supposed, as a request for the 
Bread of Life, meaning zt by the sign, but 
in the ordinary sign-seeking spirit of the 
Jews. ‘Stier says well, “They have been 
hesitating between better and worse 
thonghts, till at last unbelief prevails.” 
The sign here demanded is the sign from 
heaven, the proof of the sealing by God ; 
such a proof would be, in their estimation, 
eompared with His present miracles, as the 
manna (bread from heaven) was, compared 
to the multiplied loaves and fishes. 

The manna was extolled by the Jews, as 
the greatest miracle of Moses. Josephus 
ealls it ‘@ divine and wondrous food ;” 
see also Wisd. xvi. 20, 21. “ They forgot 
that their fathers disbelieved Moses almost 
from the time when they began to eat the 
manna; and that the Psalm from which 
they quote most strongly sets forth this ;— 
that they despised the manna, and pre- 
ferred ordinary meat to it.” Stier. 

Observe our Lord’s believe on Ai in ver. 
29, and their believe thee. The former, 
the easting their whole hopes and faith on 
Him, is what He reqnires: but they wilt 
not even give the latter, common credence, 
to Him. Their what dost thou work? 
Meyer remarks, is a retort of our Lord’s 
question, ver. 27. The stress, in these 
words, should be not on the thou, whieh is 
not expressed in the original, but on the 
what. 82.] Onr Lord lays open the 
course of their argnment. They have not 
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from heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread 


from heaven. 


33 For the bread of God is Ede whieh 


cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. 

3t1L Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this 1 See chap. fv 
bread. 35 [m And] Jesus said unto them, ™I am the bread m ver.ss,5s. 
of life: "he that cometh to me shall 2 zever hunger; and nen.iv.1s: 


he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 


vii. 37. 


36 © But I said o wv. 26, 6s. 


unto you, That ye ° also have seen me, and believe not. 
37 P All P¢hat the Father giveth me shall come to me; pver.#. 


k render, that. 
™ omit, 
© render, have even seen. 


mentioned Moses,—nor was the giving of 
the manna a miracle performed by Moses ;— 
but He knew that the comparison between 
Moses and Himself’ was in their minds, and 
answers by exposing the error which re- 
presented Moses as the giver of the manna. 
Neither again was that the true bread 
from heaven. It was, in one sense, bread 
from heaven ;—but not in this sense. It 
was a type and shadow of the true bread 
from heaven, which my Father is giving 
(or perhaps the abstract present,—signify- 
ing that it is His office to give it) to you. 
Our Lord does not here deny, but asserts 
the miraeulous character of the manna. 

33.] the bread of God answers to 
“the bread which my Father giveth.” The 
words that which cometh down from 
heaven ....are the predicate of the bread, 
and do not apply, in the construction of 
this verse, to Christ personally, however 
truly they apply to Him in fact. The 
A. V. is here wrong: it should be, The 
bread of God is that (not He) which 
cometh, &c. Not till ver. 35 does Jesus 
first say, ‘I am the bread of life’ The 
manna is still kept in view, which ‘when 
the dew fell on the camp .... fell (the 
Greek word in the LXX is the same as 
here, came down) upon it,’ Num. xi. 9. 
And the present tense, here used in refer- 
ence to the manna, is dropped when the 
Lord Himself is spoken of: see vv. 38, 41, 
58, and especially the distinction between 
ver. 50 and ver. 51. 34.] ch. iv. 15 
is exaetly parallel. The Jews understand 
this bread, as the Samaritan woman under- 
stood the water, to be some miraculous 
kind ot sustenanee which would bestow 
life everlasting :—perhaps they thonght of 
the heavenly manna, which the Rabbis 
speak of as prepared for the just in the 
future world ;—see Rev. ii. 17. ever- 
more} emphatic :—not now only, but al- 


1 render, They said therefore. 
0 render, not. 
P better, that which: see note. 


ways. 35.] As in ch. v. 30, so here, 
our Lord passes from the indirect to the 
direct form of speech. Henceforward it is 
‘I,’ « Me,’ throughout the discourse. 

In the genitive of life, is implied, “ which 
came down from heaven and giveth life 
unto the world.” So living water in ch. 
iv. On the assurance of never hun- 
gering or thirsting, see note at ch. iv. 14. 
It is possible that our Lord placed the all- 
satisfying bread of hfe in contrast to the 
manna, which was no sooner given, Exod. 
xvi., han the people began to thirst, Exod. 
xvii. ;—but I wonld not lay any stress on 
this. he that cometh to me is in the 
same sense as in ch. v. 40—that o7 aecept- 
ance of and faith in Him. 36. I said 
unto you] “ When did He say this to 
them ? perhaps it was said, but has not been 
recorded.” Euthymius. But perhaps the 
reference may be to ch. v. 37—44, and 
unto you may be said generally. Stier 
and others think that ver. 26 is referred 
to: but this is far-fetched. We have 
instances of reference to sayings not re- 
eorded, in ch. x. 26; xii. 34. 

have even seen] ‘Ye have seen the true 
Bread from heaven, the sign greater 
than the manna, even Me Myself: and yet 
have not believed. 37.| The whole 
body of believers on Christ are spoken of 
by Him, here and in ch. xvii, as given 
to Him by the Father. But Bengel’s ob- 
servation is very important: ‘all that 
which—a most significant expression, and, 
compared with what follows, most worthy 
of consideration. For in our Lord’s dis- 
courses, that, which the Father hath given 
llim, is spoken of in the singular number 
and neuter gender, “all that which:” 
whereas they who come to Him, the Son, 
are spoken of in the masculine gender, and 
sometimes also in the plnral number: 
“every man,” or “all they.’ The Father 
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q Matt. xxvi. 
39. ch. v. 30. 


r ch.iv. 34. 

sch. x. 28: 
xvii. 12; 
xviii. 9. 


ST. JOHN. a 


and him that cometh to me I will in no wise east out. 
388 For I 4 came down from heaven, 7not to do mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me. 8 And this is 
t the Father’s will which hath sent me, * that of all which he 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it 
up [8 again] at the last day. 49 t dud this is the will of him 
that sent me, ‘that every one whieh “see/A the Son, and 
believeth on him, may have everlasting life, and * J wil/ 


raise him up at the last day. 


41 The Jews then murmured 


at him, beeause he said, Iam the bread which came down 


u Matt.xiii.55. from heaven. 
Mark vi. 3. 


Luke iv. 22. 


42 And they said, "Is not this Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know ? how is 


it then that he saith, I ¥ came down from heaven? # Jesus 


q render, am come. 


Y read and render, the will of him that sent me. 


B omit. 
U render, looketh on. 


t read, For this is the will of my Father. 


X vender, that I should. 


¥Y render, aM come, 


rath given to the Son as it were one mass, 
that all whom He hath given should be 
one: that whole mass the Son unfoldeth 
one by one in this following out of the 
Father’s design. Hence also that whieh 
we read in eh. xvii. 2, “ thaé all that which 
Thou hast given Him (so literally), to them 
He may give eternal life.”’ Sce also 
1 John v. 4. I will in no wise cast 
out does not refer here to the office of the 
Son of God as Judge; but is another way 
of expressing the grace, and readiness with 
whieh He will reeeive all who come to 
Him. 38, 39, 40.] His reception of 
men is not capricious, nor even of His own 
arbitrary choice ; but as He eame into the 
world to do the Father’s will, and that will 
is that all who come to Him by faith shall 
have life, so He receives all such ;—loses 
none of them ;—and will raise them all up 
(here, iz the fullest and blessed sense) at 
the last day. Olshausen remarks, that ‘in 
eh. iv. we had only the inexhaustible re- 
freshing of the soul by the water of life ; 
but this discourse goes fnrther ;—that not 
even death itself shall destroy the body 
of him who has been nourished by this 
bread of life.’ raise it up again 
refers to the only resurreetion which is the 
completion of the man in his glorified 
state ;—it does not set aside the “ resur- 
rection of judgment” (ch. v. 29), but that 
very term is a debasement of “ resurrec- 
tion” its trne sense is only “ resurrection 
of life.” Bengel has beautifully given 
the connexion of this last promise with 


what went before: “this is the end, be- 
yond which there is no danger.” But 
there is mueh more than this in it. In 
this deelaration (vv. 39, 40) is contained 
the key of the following discourse, vv. 
44—59. The end of the work of God, as 
regards man, is the glorification of his 
restored and sanetified nature,— body, soul, 
and spirit,—in eternity. Without this,— 
salvation, restitution, would be incomplete. 
The adoption eannot be consummated with- 
out the redemption of the body. Rom. 
vill. 18—23. And the glorifieation of the 
body, sonl, and spirit,—of the whole man, 
—eannot take place but by means of /he 
glorified Body of the second Adam. ‘He 
who does not see this, will never under- 
stand either the Holy Communion, or this 
testimony of the Lord in its inner mean- 
ing.’ Stier. The looketh on here is a 
ditferent thing from the mere seeing of 
ver. 36. It is the awakening of the atten- 
tion preparatory to faith, answering to the 
looking on the serpent of brass: with the 
eyes of the soul, as Kuthymius says; but we 
must not make the looking equivalent to 
believing, to which it is only preparatory. 
41.) Not different hearers, nor does 
the seene of the diseourse here change: 
they were the same,—perhaps the principal 
among them, the official superintendents 
of the synagogue :—for St. John generally 
uses ‘‘¢he Jews” in this official sense. 
42.| They rightly supposed that this 
having come down from heaven must im- 
ply some method of coming into the world 


38—46. 


therefore 
among’ yourselves. 


raise him up @a¢ the last day. 


answered and said unto them, 
44x No man can come to me, except x Cant: 14 
the Father which [2 da‘h] sent me draw him: and I will 
45y]¢ is written in the” 
prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. 
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Murmur not 


sa. liv. 13. 
nts rete 3k 
Mice, iv. 2. 
Heb ville 10; 
cae ae 


Every 


man [> therefore] that ¢ hath heard, ae hath learned of the ach, J Mi: 


Futher, cometh unto me. 


46 8 Not that any man hath seen b Batt x27 


the Father, »save he which is 40f God, he hath seen the vi. vi 


2 omit. 


@ read, 0. b 


omil, 


© render, hath heard from the Father, and hath learned. 
d render, from. 


diverse from ordinary generation. Meyer 
gathers from the word we know, that 
our Lord’s reputed father was then still 
alive. But surely the verb will bear thie 
sense of knowing, as matter of fact, who 
they were, and need not be confined to 
personal knowledge. 43.] Our Lord 
does not answer their objeetion, because it 
lay far from His present purpose to disclose 
anght of those mysteries which the answer 
must have indicated. It was not till the 
faith of the apostolie Christians was fully 
fixed on Him as the Son of God, and the 
outline of the doctrine of His Person was 
firmly sketched out, that the Spirit brought 
out those historical records which assure us 
of His supernatural conception. 

44.] The connexion seems to be this: 
They were not to murmur among them- 
selves because He had said this; for the 
right understanding of what He had said 
is only to be gained by being taught of 
God, by being drawn by the Father, who 
alone can give the desire to come to 
Christ, and bring a man to Him. That 
this ‘drawing’ is not irresistible grace, is 
confessed even by Augustine himself, the 
great upholder of the doctrines of grace. 
“If a man is drawn, says an objector, he 
comes against his will. (We answer) if 
he comes unwillingly, he does not. believe: 
if he does not believe, he does not come. 
For we do not run to Christ on our feet, 
but by faith; not with the movement of 
the body, but with the free will of the 
heart... Think not that thou art drawn 
against thy will: the mind can be drawn 
by love.” Calvin and others understand 
irresistible grace to be here meant: “It is 
false and profane,” says Calvin, ‘to say that 
only the willing are drawn.” The Greek ex- 
positors take the view which I have adopted 
above. Clirysostom says, “ This expression 
does not remove our part in the coming, 
but rather shews that we want help to 
come.” See Article X. of the Church of 


England, at the end. This drawing 
towards Christ may be exemplified in the 
legal dispensation, which was to the Jews 
a schooling for Christ. Jt now is being 
exerted on all the world,—in accordance 
with the Lord’s prophecy ch. xii. 32 (see 
note there), and His command Matt. 
xxviii. 19, 20,—by Christian preaching 
and missions; but, after all, the zxdividual 
will must be turned to Christ by the 
Father, Whose covenanted promise is, 
that He will so turn it in answer to 
prayer. ‘Art thou not yet drawn? pray 
that thou mayest be drawn.” Augustine. 
The same solemn and joyous refrain, 
as Meyer well calls it, follows, as in vv. 
39, 40. 45.] in the prophets may 
be a general form of citation (Mark i. 2. 
Acts vii. 42; xiii. 40), or may mean 
that the sense is found in several places 
of the prophets: see especially Jer. xxxi. 
33, 34. This clearly intimates the Aind 
of drawing meant in the last verse:— 
the opening the eyes of the mind by 
divine teaching. hath heard and 
hath learned are expansions of the 
word taught in the citation from the 
prophets. cometh unto me] This 
is the final decision of the human will, 
acted on by the divine attraction to 
Christ. The beginning is, The Father 
draws him: the progress, he hears and 
learns — here is the consenting will— 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth :’— 
the eud, he cometh to Christ—here is the 
will acting on the whole man. 
46.| The connexion is: the mention of 
hearing from the Father might lead them 
to think of a personal communication from 
the Father to each man, and thus the 
necessity of the mission of the Son might 
be invalidated. This ‘was the only way in 
which a Jew could misunderstand ver. 45; 
he could not dream of a seeing of the 
Father with bodily eyes. he which 
is of God, is Jesus Himself; see ch. vii. 29. 
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c es a eee Father. 

aver. 33,35. lieveth on me hath everlasting life. 
e ver. 31, of life. 


fver.51,58. ness, and 8 are dead, 


VI. 


47 Verily, verily, I say unto you, ° He that be- 


43 ¢] am @ ¢hat bread 


49e Your fathers did eat f manna in the wilder- 
50fThis is the bread which cometh 


down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not 


g ch, iii. 13. die. 


51 J am the living bread, @ which eame down from 


heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
hHeb.x.5,10 ever: Band »the bread that I will give is my flesh, 


© render, the. 
8 render, they died. 


Ilis knowledge of the Father is complete 
and immediate; ours, pertial, and de- 
rived through Him only. 47.) Our 
Lord now recurs to the subject of their 
murmurs, and gives the answer for which 
He has been preparing the way, repeating 
nearly ver. 40 and adding, 48.] If 
so, (see ver. 47,) there is full reason for 
my naming Myself the Bread ot Life. 
49.| That bread from heaven had 
no power to keep otf death, and that, death 
owing to unbelief :—our Lord by thus 
mentioning your fathers and their death, 
certainly hints at the similar unbelief of 
these Jews. And the same dubious sense 
of “dying” prevails in ver. 50. Death is 
regarded as being swallowed up in the 
glory of the resurrection, and the second 
death—which was hidden in the former 
term died—has over him who eats this 
Bread of Lite, xo power: nay, he is 
brought, even here into a resurrection 
state trom sin and death; see Rom. vi. 1 
ff. and Col. iii, 1 if 51.] the living 
bread ; ‘containing life in itself,’ not merely 
supplying the waste of life with lifeless 
matter: sce on ch. iv. 13, 14. yea, 
and the bread that I will give] From this 
time we hear no more of bread: this 
figure is dropped, and the reality takes 
its place. Some difficult questions 
arise regarding the sense and reference of 
this saying ot onr Lord. (1) Does it refer 
to His Deatn? and, (2) is there any 
reference to the ORDINANCE OF THE 
Lorp’s SUPPER ? (I) In treating 
this question I must at once rejeet all 
metaphorical aud side-interpretations, as, 
that the teaching of Christ is the Bread, 
and to be taught by Lim is feeding upon 
it (so Grotius, and the modern r ationalists) : 
that the divine Nature of Christ, or His 
sending of the Holy Spirit, or His whole 
life of doing good on earth, can he meant: 
all such have against them the plain sense 
of the words, whicli, as Stier observes, are 
very simple ordinary words ; the only ditfi- 


f render, the manna. 
h render, yea and. 


culty arising, when we come to enquire 
into their application to His own Person. 
The Bread of Life is Himself: and, strictly 
treated, when we come to enquire what, of 
that body, soul, and spirit, which consti- 
tuted Himself, this Bread specifically is, 
we have His answer that it is dZts Flesh, 
which He will give (for this will be the 
meaning, whether the words “ which I ewill 
give” are to be regarded as part of the text 
or not) on behalf of the life of the world. 
We are then specitiecally directed to His 
Flesh as the answer. Then, what does 
that Flesh import? The tlesh of animals 
is the ordinary food of men: but xot the 
blood. The blood, which is the life, is 
spilt at death, and is not in the flesh 
when eaten by us. Now this distinction 
must be carefully borne in mind. The 
jlesh here, (see ver. 53,) and the eating of 
the flesh, are distinct from the blood, and 
the drinking of the blood. We have no 
generalities merely, to interpret as we 
please: but the terms used are precise and 
technical. It is then only through or after 
the Death of the Lord, that by any pro- 
priety of language, His Flesh could be said 
to be eaten. Then another distinction 
must be remembered: The flesh of animals 
which we eat is dead flesh. It is already 
the prey of corruption; we eat it, and die 
(ver. 49). But thes Bread, is living Bread ; 

not dead flesh, but living Flesh. And 
therefore manducation by the teeth mate- 
rially is not to be thought of here; but 
some kind of eating by which the living 
Flesh of the Son of ‘God is made the living 
sustenance of those who partake of it. 

Now His Flesh and Blood were sundered 
by Death. Death was the shedding of His 
precious Blood, which (most probably) He 
did not afterwards resume : see ch. xx. 27, 

and Luke xxiv. 389. His Flesh is the glo- 
rified substance of Ilis tesurrection-Body, 
now at the right hand of God. It is then 
in His Resurrection form only that His 
Flesh can be eaten, and be living food tor 


47—54. 


[i which I will give] for the lite of the world. 
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52 The Jews 


therefore ‘strove among themselves, saying, * How can ‘yy. 


this man give us his flesh to eat? 53K Then Jesus sarc 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ' ye cat imate xxv. 
and drink his blood, ye have ~ a 

54m1 J/hoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh as iv. 


unto them, 
the flesh of the Son of man, 
no life in you. 


ix. 16: x.19. 
k eh. 111. 9. 


i omitted by almost all our most ancient authorities. 


k render, Jesus therefore. 


the living man. I cannot therefore see 
how any thing short of His Death can be 
here meant. By that Death, Ie has given 
His Flesh for the life of the world: not 
merely that they who believe on ddim may, 
in the highest sense, have life; but that 
the world may have life. The very exist- 
ence of all the created world is owing to, 
and held together by, that Resurrection- 
Body of the Lord, In Tim all things are 
gathered together and reconciled to God: 
“by Him all things consist,” i.e. “hold 
together,” Col.i. 17. (2) The question 
whether there is here any reference to the 
ORDINANCE OF THE Lorp’s SUPPER, has 
been inaccurately put. When cleared of 
inaccuracy in terms, it will mean, Js the 
subject here dwelt upon, the same as that 
which is set forth in the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper? And of this there can 
surely be no doubt. To the ordinance tt- 
self, there is here no reference ; nor could 
there well have been any. But the spiri- 
tual verity which underlies the ordinance 
is one and the same with that here insisted 
on; and so eonsidered, the discourse is, as 
generally treated, most important towards 
a right understanding of the ordinance. 

52.] The inferenee conveyed in the 
word eat, which word, be it noted, first 
comes from the Jews themselves, is yeta 
right one. If He is the Bread, and that 
Bread is His Flesh, we mnst eat His 
Flesh, though not in the sense here meant 
by them. They contended against one 
another, probably some having more in- 
sight into the possibility of a spiritual 
meaning than others. 53.] Our 
Lord not only ratifies their own word, eat, 
but adds to it a more wonderful thing ; 
that they must also do that against which 
a prohibition might seem to have existed 
from Noah downwards,—drink His Blood. 
But observe, this Blood is not to be eaten 
in the Flesh, which was the forbidden 
thing (Gen. ix. 4: Levit. xvii. 10—16), in 
its strict literal form: but to be drunk, 
separate from the flesh: again presup- 
posing death. Now as the Flesh of Christ 
(see above) is the Resurrection-Body which 


1 yender, He that. 


He now has, and in which all things con- 
sist; so is His Blood (“the blood is the 
life,’ Lev. xvii. 11, 14) the Life which He 
gave up, paid down, as the penalty for the 
sin of the world. By the shedding, pouring 
forth, of that Blood, is remission of sin. 
It is quite impossible that these 
words should, as De Wette maintains, be 
merely an expansion of “eating ITis flesh.” 
Even had the idea of drinking blood Deen 
one familiar to the Jews, the construction 
would not have allowed sueh an interpreta- 
tion;—but wew as it was, and abhorrent 
from their habits and law, we wust regard 
it as specially and purposely added. 
But what is this eating and drinking? 
Clearly, not merely faith: for faith an- 
swers to the hand reached forth for the 
food, but is not the act of eating. Faith 
is a necessary condition of the act: so that 
we can hardly say with Augustine, “believe, 
and thou hasteaten,’’ but ‘believe, and thou 
shalt eat.” Inasmueh as Faith will neeessa- 
rily in its energizing lead to this partaking, 
we sometimes incorrectly say that it zs 
Faith: but for striet aecuraey this is not 
enough. To eat the flesh of Christ, is to 
realize, in our inward life, the mystery of 
His Body now in heaver,—to digest and 
assimilate our own portion in that Body. 
To drink His Blood, is to realize, 
in our inward life, the mystery of His 
satisfaction for sin,—to digest and as- 
similate our own portion in that satisfac- 
tion, the outpouring of that Blood. And 
both these definitions may be gathered 
into one, which is: The eating of His 
Flesh and drinking of His Blood import 
the making to ourselves and using as ob- 
jectively real, those two great Truths of 
our Redemption in Him, of which our 
Faith subjectively convinces us. 
And of this realizing of Faith he has been 
pleased to appoint certain symbols in the 
Holy Communion, which He has com- 
manded to be received; to signify to us 
the spiritual proeess, and to assist us to- 
wards it. ye have no life in you| 
‘Ye have not in you that spring of life, 
which shall overcome death, and lead 
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nl John iii. 
2h: iv. 15, 
16. 


o ver. 49, 50, 51. 


p ver. 66. 
Matt. xi. 6. 
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my blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. > For my flesh ts ™ meat cudeed, and my blood 
is 2 drink indeed, 6 He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood," dwelleth in me, and Jin him. 4 As the hving 
Father hath sent me, and I live °dy the Father: so he 
that eateth me, Pevex he shall live °4y me. °° This is 
a ¢hat bread which eame down from heaven: not as your 
fathers did eat [¥ manna], and Sare dead: he that eateth 
[tof] this bread shall live for ever. 5 These things 
said he in the synagogue, as he taught in Capernaum. 
60 P Many therefore of his diseiples, when they [* sad] 
heard this, said, ¥ Zhis is an hard saying ; who ean hear 


it ? 


6ly When Jesus knew i himself that his disciples 


qMark xvi. murmured at it, [@Ze] said unto them, Doth this offend 


ch. ii. 13, 
Acts i. 9. 


Eph. iv, 8, you i 


m ;ead, true meat. 
0 render, because of. 
render, the. 


omit, UW omit. 


q 

t 

Y render, But Jesus knowing. 
& render, What then if. 


§4.] to the resnrrection in the true sense :’ 
see above, ver. 44, and notice again the 
solemn refrain. 55. |] The sense is not 
here, ‘ My Flesh is the true meat &c.,’ but 
My Flesh is true meat, i.e. really TO BE 
EATEN, which they doubted. The adverb, 
“meat indeed,” or “ drink indeed,” as in 
A. V., falls short of the depth of the ad- 
jective. This verse is decisive against all 
explaining away or metaphorizing the pas- 
sage. Food and drink, are not here mere 
metaphors ;—rather are our common ma- 
terial food and drink mere shadows and 
imperfect types of this only real reception 
of refreshment and nourishment into the 
being. 56.] He who thus lives upon 
Me, abides in Me (see ch. xv. 5 and note); 
—and I (that living power and nourish- 
ment conveyed by the bread of life, which 
is the Lord Himself) abide in him, 

57.] ‘The same expanded further—see ch. 
v. 26. The two branches of the feeding on 
Christ are now united under the general 
expression, eafeth MP. hecause of 
expresses the efficient cause. The Father 
is the Fountain of all Life: the Son lives 
in aud by the Father: and all created 
being generally, lives (in the lower sense) 
in and by Him; but he that eateth Him, 
shall (eternally and in the highest sense) 
live by Him. 58.| forms the solemu 


Y omit. 


6248 What aud if ye » shalt see the Son of man 


0 yead, true drink. 
P render, he also. 
_ 8 render, died. 
X ender, This saying is hard. 
2 omit. 
b render, should behold. 


conclusion of the discourse, referring back 
to the Bread with whieh it began and to 
its difference from the perishable food 
whieh they had extolled: —and_ setting 
forth the infinite superiority of its effects 
over those of that sustenance. which 
came down,—past, zow: because He has 
clearly identified it with Himself. 
60—65.| Murmuring of some of the 
disciples at the foregoing discourse, and 
the answer of Jesus to them. 60.} It 
has been shewn by Lampe, that the word 
rendered hard signifies not so thueh ab- 
surdity as impiety, It seems clear that it 
was not the difficulty, so much as the 
strangeness of the saying, which seauda- 
lized them. It is the whole diseourse,— 
the turn given to it,—the doctrine of the 
Bread of Life,—the giving His Flesh and 
Blood to eat,—at which they take offence. 
who ean hear it? i.e. who can 
listen to it?}—‘ Whocan stay and hear such 
sayings as this?’ not, Who can under- 
stand it ? 61.| in himself, hy His 
divine knowledge. 62.] What then 
if ye see... not meaning ‘will ye not then 
be much more scandalized?’ or, ‘what will 
ye say (or do), then ?’—but appealing to 
an event which they should witness, as a 
certain proof of ove part of the ‘hard 
saying,’ with which indeed the rest of it 
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bb ascend up where he was before ? 63 TT t is the spirit that r2 cor. tio. 


© guickeneth ; 


the flesh profiteth nothing: 


the words that 


14 speak unto you, [@ hey] are spirit, and [@ ¢hey] are life. 


6+ But § there are some of you that believe not. 


For t Jesus s ver. $0, 


ch, if. 24, 26: 


knew from the beginning who they were that believed 34-41 


not, and who £ should betray him. 


65 And he said, 8 There- 


Jore “said I unto you, that no man can come unto me, u ver. 44,45 
except it were given unto him of t my Father. 
66¥k Mom that time many of his disciples went back, vver.co. 


and walked no more with him. 


bb render, ascending. 
d read, have spoken. 
f render, it was that should. 


671 Then said Jesus unto 


© render, giveth life. 
© omit. 


$ render, For this cause have I said. 


h render, be. 
k render, Upon this. 


was bound up,—Ilis having descended from 
heaven. All attempts to explain this 
otherwise than of His aseent into heaven, 
are simply dishonest,—and spring from 
laxity of belief in the historieal reality of 
that event. That it is not reeorded by 
John, is of no moment here. And that 
none but the Twelve saw it, is unim- 
portant; for how do we know that our 
Lord was not here speaking to some among 
the Twelve? To explain it of His death, 
as part of His going up where he was be- 
fore, is hardly less disingenuons. 63.) 
spirit and flesh do not mean the spiritual 
and carnal sense of the foregoing discourse, 
as many Commentators explain them: for 
our Lord is speaking, not of teaching 
merely, but of vivifying: He is explaining 
the life-giving principle of which He had 
heen before speaking. ‘Such eating of My 
flesh as you imagine and find hard to listen 
to, could profit you nothing,— for i will 
have aseended up, &e.; and besides, gene- 
rally, it is only the Sprrzé that can vivify 
the spirit of man; the flesh (in whatever 
way used) can profit nothing towards this.’ 
He does not say ‘Jy Flesh profiteth no- 
thing,’ but ‘ ¢é@e flesh.’ To make Him say 
this, as the Swiss anti-saeramentalists do, 
is to make Him contradict His own words 
in ver. 5E. the words that I have 
spoken] viz. dhe words my flesh and my 
blood, above. They are spirit and life :— 
spirit, not flesh only:—livetxg food, uot 
carnal and perishable. This meaning his 
been missed by ahnost all Commentators : 
Stier upholds it, and it seems to me beyoud 
question the right one. The eommon in- 
terpretiution is, ‘dke words which I have 


i read, the. 
l render, Jesus said therefore. 


spoken,’ i.e. ‘My discourses,’ are ‘to be 
taken in a spiritual sense,’ ‘and are life.’ 
But this is any thing bnt preeise, even 
after the foreing of the meaning of the 
word spirit.” 64.] ‘This aeeounts 
for your murmuring at what I said, that 
ye do not believe.’ For Jesus 
knew ...] De Wette remarks, that the 
foreknowledge of our Lord with regard to 
Judas renders it impossible to apply thie 
ordinary rules of moral treatment, as ‘ Why 
did He then continue him as an Apostle P 
Why did He give him the charge of the 
purse, knowing him to bea thief ? &e.,’— 
to the ease: and it is therefore better not 
to judge at all on the matter. The 
fact is, we eome here to a form of the 
problem of divine foreknowledge andhuman 
Sree-will, which, in any of its endless com- 
Linations of expression, it is equally im- 
possible for us to solve. from the 
beginning, from their first coming to 
Ilim ;—the first beginning of their con- 
nexion with Him. 65.} These un- 
believers had not that drawing to Christ, 
which leads (ver. 44) to true coming to 
Him. Observe the parallelism between it 
were given fim here, and all that which 
the Futher giveth me, ver. 37. Both these 
gifts are in the Father’s power. 

66—71.] Many of the disciples leave 


Tim. The confession of the Twelve 
through Peter: and the Lord’s warning 
lo them. 66. Upon this] The ¢em- 


poral meaning prevails, but does not ex- 
clude the causal. It was upon this being 
said, and it was also because this had been 
said. many, viz. of those that believed 
not: but not all. 67.] The first 1en- 


VI. 68—71. 


68 Then Simon Peter 


answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
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the twelve, Will ye also go away? 
wactsv.20. “the words of eternal life. 


x Matt. xvi. 16. 


69 x And we ™delieve and are 


Mark viii. 29. gyre that thou art 2 that Christ, the Son of the living God. 


ch. i. 49: 
127: 
y Luke vi. 15, 
Bchy sulci 


70 Jesus answered them, ¥° Have not I chosen you twelve, 
Zand one of you is a devil? 


71 He spake of Judas 


P Iscariot the son of Simon: for he it was that 4 should 
betray him, being one of the twelve. 
VII. } © After these things Jesus walked in Galilee: for 


M »ender, have believed and know. 
0 yead, with most of the ancient authorities, the Holy One of God. 


© render, Did I not choose. 


P read, [the son] of Simon Iscariot. 


qd render, Was about to. 


tion of the Twelve by Johu. The question 
is asked in order to extract from them 
the confession which follows, and thus 
to bind them eloser to Himself. We must 
not forget likewise, in the mystery of our 
Lord’s human nature, that at sueh a mo- 
ment of desertion, He would seek eomfort 
in the faith and attaehment of His chosen 
ones. 68.] Peter answers quickly and 
earnestly for the rest, as in Matt. xvi. 16. 
to whom shall we go?] What they 
had heard and seen had awakened in them 
the desire of being Jed on hy some teacher 
towards eternal life; and to whom else 
should they go from Him who had, and 
brought out of His stores for their instrue- 
tion, the words (sce ver. 63) of eternal life ? 
69.] we have believed seeins to be 
used absolutely, as in ver. 64: we believe 
fin Thee], and have long done so. 
In the following words the readings vary ; 
the common text having been to all ap- 
pearance introdueed from Matt. xvi. 16. 
The circumstance of the Lord not being 
elsewhere ealled the Holy One of God by 
John, is of course iz favour of the read- 
ing: on the principle that an unusual ex- 
pression was generally by the transeribers 
altered to a more usual one, not vice versd. 
The idea however is found (ch. x. 36). I 
regard the coincidence with the testimony 
of the demoniacs, Mark i. 24 and parallel 
places, as a remarkable one. Zhetr words 
appear to have been the first plain deelara- 
tion of the fact, and so to have laid hold on 
the attention of the Apostles. 70. | 
The scleetion of the Twelve by Jesus is the 
consequence of the giving of them to Him 
by the Father, ch. xvi. 6,—in which there 
also Jndas is included. So that /is selects 
ing, and the Father's giving and drawing, 
do not exclude final falling away. 


T render, And after. 


a devil] It is doubtful in what sense this 
word should be taken. However we ex- 
plain it, it will he an expression only once 
used in the N. T. In the dark act here 
prophesied, Judas was under the immediate 
instigation of and yielded himself up to 
Satan (compare our Lord’s reply to Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 23); and I would understand 
this expression as having reference to that 
league with and entertainment of the Evil 
One in his thonghts and purposes, which 
his ultimate possession by Satan implies. 
This meaning can perhaps hardly be ren- 
dered by any single word in another lan- 
guage. The A. V. ‘a@ devil,’ is certainly 
too strong; devilish would be better, but 
not nnobjectionable. Compare “ The son 
of perdition,” ch. xvii. 12. 71.] On 
the name Iscariot (here applied to Simon, 
Jndas’s father), see on Matt. x. 4. 
Cuap. VII.—X.] JEsvUs THE LIGHT OF 
THE WORLD. The conflict at its height. 
VII. 1—52.] Jesus MEETS THE UN- 
BELIEF OF THE JEWS AT JERUSALEM. The 
circumstances [verses 1—13]. 1.] The 
chronology of this period is very doubtful. 
I have remarked on it in my note on Luke 
ix. 51. Thus mueh we may observe here, 
that after these things cannot apply em- 
phatieally to ch. vi., but must be referred 
baek to ch. v., as indeed must the Jews 
secking to kill Him, and the miraele alluded 
to in ver. 23. But it will not follow from 
this, that ch. vi. is not in its right plaee: 
it contains an independent memoir of a 
miracle and discourse of our Lord in Gali- 
lee whieh aetually happened in the interval, 
and only serves to shew us the eharacter of 
this Gospel as made np of such memoirs, 
more or less connected with one another, and 
selected by the Evangelist for their higher 
spiritual import, and the discourses arising 
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he would not walk in § Jewry, * because the Jews sought to ach. v.19, 18. 


Kall him, *> Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at ¥ Lev. ssiit 
hand. 3¢His brethren therefore said unto him, Depart matt. xii.s0. 
lark lll, 


hence, and go into Judiea, that thy disciples also may tsee Ac'>* 


the works that thou doest. 


* For [" there is] no man 


[" ¢hat} doeth any thing in secret, and he himself seeketh 


to be known openly. 
thyself to the world. 


If thou ¥do these things, Y shew 

54 Por 2 neither did his brethren amar iin. 
heheve in him, 6 22 Then Jesus said unto them, ¢ My time ech. ti, 43 
is not yet come: but your time is alway ready. 


ver 


&, 30, 
7 f The fines 10, 


world cannot hate you; but me it hateth, ® because I genio. 


testify of it, that the works thereof are evil. 


8 Go ye up 


unto ®¢his feast: I go not up [® yet] unto this feast; for h ch. viii. 20 


8 render, as usual, Judea. 
U omit. 


+ render, behold thy works. 
X render, doest. 


Y render, manifest: see ch. i. 31; ii. 4; iii. 21; ix. 3; xvii. 6, §c., where the 


word is the same. 


Z render, even his brethren did not. 


2Z render, Jesus therefore. 
> omitted by some ancient authorities. 


from them. I would understand this verse 
as merely carrying on the time from ch. v. 
and ch. vi,—and its contents as intro- 
duetory to the account of Jesus not going 
up at first to the feast. Ch. vi. is in some 
measure presupposed in our ver. 3, as 
indicating that He had not constantly 
observed the festal journeys of late. 

2.] See Deut. xvi. 183—17. Josephus calls 
this the holiest and greatest feast. It be- 
gan on the 15th (evening of 14th) of Tisri 
(Sept. 28), and lasted till the evening of 
the 22nd (Oct. 6). 3—5d.] Respecting 
the BRETHREN OF THE LorD, see note on 
Matt. xiii. 55. They seem to have had 
at this time @ kind of belief in the Messia- 
nie character of Jesus, but of the very 
lowest sort, not excluding the harsh and 
scoffing spirit visible inthese words. They 
recognized his miracles, but despised his 
apparent want of prudence and consistency 
ot purpose, in not shewing himself to the 
world. In the words that thy disciples also 
may see, &c., there is perhaps a reference to 
the desertion of many of his disciples just be- 
fore. Nay, more than this: the indication 
furnished by this verse of the practice of 
our Lord with regard to His miracles up to 
this point is very curious. He appears as 
yet to have made His cireuits in Galilee, 
and to have wrought miracles there, in the 
presence of but a small circle of disciples 
properly so called: and there would scem 


& read, the. 


to have been a larger number of disciples, 
in the wider sense, in Judea, or to be 
gathered in Judea by the feast, who yet 
wauted assuring, by open display, of the 
reality of His wonderful works. In 
ver. d (as well as hy “thy disciples,” ver. 
3), we have these brethren absolutely ex- 
cluded from the number of the Twelve (sce 
ch, vi. 69); and it is impossible to modify 
the meaning of the word “delieve,” so as 
to suppose that they may have been of the 
Twelve, but not believers in the highest 
sense. This ‘verse also excludes al/ His 
brethren: it is inconceivable that John 
shoukt have so written, if any among them 
believed at that time. The emphatic 
expression, for even his brethren, &c., is a 
strong corroboration of the view that they 
were really and literally brethren ;—see 
also Ps. Ixix. 8. 6—9.] My time can 
hardly be taken as directly meaning ‘ the 
time of my sufferings and death, —but as 
the same expression in ch. ii. 4: ‘My time 
for the matter of which you speak, viz. 
manifestation to the world” That (ch. xii. 
32), was to take place in a very different 
manner. But they, having no definite end 
before them, no glory of God to shew forth, 
but being of the world, always had their 
opportunity ready of mingling with and 
standing well with the world. Then (ver. 
7), ‘you have no hatred of the world in 
your way: but its hatred to Me on account 


my time is not yet full come. 
words unto them, he ¢ abode stild/ in Galilee. 


ST. JOHN. 


Vit 


9 When he had said these 
10 But when 


his brethren 4 were gone up, then went he also up unto the 


ich. xi. 56. 


feast, not openly, but as it were im secret. 


ll e Then i the 


Jews sought him at the feast, and said, Where is f he ? 


Neneh 


ie xxi.46. concer ning him: 
Luke v 


ch. vi. i 
ver. 40. 

m ch. ix. 22: 
xii. 42: xix. 
38 


n Matt. xiii. 54. 
Mark vi. 2. 


Luke iv. 22, 

Acts ii 7. . 
Och. iit. ats sayvine 

viii. 28; : J o? 

ve xiv. 10," 


learned ? 


© render, remained. 

The Jews therefore. 

& render, multitude. 

i reader, But when it was now. 


© render, 


lk And * there was much murmuring among the & people 
[4 for] 'some said, He is a good man: 
others anid Nay; but he deceiveth the 8 people. 
beit no man spake openly of him ™ for fear of the Jews. 

14 i Now about the midst of the feast Jesus went up into 
the temple, and taught. 
How knoweth this man letters, 

16 Jesus | answered them, and said, ° My doctrine 


13 How- 


189k And the Jews marvelled, 
having never 


@ render, Went up. 
f render, that man. 
b omit. 

k render, The Jews therefore. 


1 »ead, therefore answered. 


of my testimony against it, causes me to 
excreise this eautiou which you so blaine.’ 
In ver. 8, it is of little import whether 

we read not or not yet: the sense will be 
the same, both on aeeount of the present, 
go not up (not ‘will not go up,’ which 
would express the disavowal of an intention 
to go up), and of “not yet,” whieh oeeurs 
afterwards. I go not up would mean, I 
am not (at present) going up. Meyer at- 
tributcs to our Lord change of purpose, and 
justifies lis view by the example of His 
treatment of the Syrophcenician woman, 
whom He at first repulsed, but afterwards 
had compassion on. Matt. xv. 26 ff The 
same Commentator direets attention to 
the emphatie term, “this feast,” as im- 
plying that onr Lord had it in His mind 
to go np to some future feasts, but not to 
this one. is not yet full come: sce 
Luke ix. 51 and note. 10.] not 
openly, i.e. not in the usual earavan-com- 
pany, nor probably by the usual way. 
Whether the Twelve were with Him, we 
have no means of judging: probably so, for 
they appear ch. ix. 2; and after their be- 
coming once attached to the Person of our 
Lord as Apostles, we find no trace of His 
having been for any long time separated 
from them, execpt during their mission 
Matt. x., which was long ago accomplished. 
11.} These Jews are, as usual, the 
rulers, as distinguished from the multi- 
tudes. Their question itself (that man) 
shews a hostile spirit. 12.1 the mul- 


titudes (the different groups of whieh the 
multitude was composed) would inelude 
the Galilean diseiples, and those who had 
been baptized by the disciples in Judxa,— 
whose view the words “LHe is a good man” 
would represent,—as expressed mildly in 
protest against His enemies. he 
deceiveth the multitude, possibly in refer- 
enee to the feeding of and tlien the dis- 
course to the multitude, which had given 
so much offence. 13. no man spake 
openly of him] This was true only of' the 
side who said “ He is a guod man:” they 
dared not speak their mind: the others 
spoke plainly enough. Here again “ the 
Jews”? are distinguished from the mud¢i- 
tudes. 14—39.] Jesus testifies to Him- 
self inthe Temple. 15—24. | His teach- 
ing is from the Father. 14, 15. when 
it was now the midst of the feast] Pro- 
bably on a sabbath. It appears to have been 
the first time that He taught publicly at Je- 
rusalem ;—whenee (therefore) the wonder 
of the Jews, i.e. the rulers of the hierar. 
chy. letters | Particularly, seripture- 
learning,—perliaps beeause this was all 
the literature of the Jews. Probably His 
teaching eonsisted in exposition of the 
Scripture. having never learned: 
never having been the seholar of any Rabbi. 
He was taught of God. These words are 
spoken in the true bigotry and prejudice of 
so-ealled ‘learning.’ These words of 
His enemies, testifying to matter of fact 
well known to them, are, as Meyer ob- 


9—21. 


is not mine, but his that sent me. 
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7 PTF any man ™ wed pen. viii. as, 


do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 2 de 


of God, or whether I speak °0/ myself. 


IS die. that toys 


speaketh ° of himself seeketh his own glory: but he that 
seeketh his glory that sent him, the same is true, and no 


unrighteousness 1s in him. 


ye about to kill me? 
‘Thou hast a devil: 


19 tDid not Moses give you 
the law, and yet none of you keepeth the law? * Why 4 yo 
*0 The "people answered and said, 
who 8goeth about to kill thee? 


r Exod. xxiv. 
%. Deut. 
XxMiii. 5. 
John i.27. 
Acts vii. 58, 

8 Matt. xii. 1). 
Mark iii. 6. 
ch. v. 16, 18. 
x: a, 39: 

xi. 


“1 Jesus answered and said unto them, I t have done one t*; care 


™M render, be willing to. 
© render, from. 
T render, multitude. 


1 yender, 1S 
Q render, seek VC; 
8 render, seeketh. 


t render, did. 


serves, decisive against all attempts of un- 
believers to attribute our Lord’s knowledge 
to education in any human scliool of learn- 
ing. Such indications are not without 
their value in these times. 16.] The 
words may bear two meanings :—either, 
‘the sense of Scripture which I teach is not 
my own, but that in which it was originally 
penned as a revelation from God; or, 
My teaching (gencrally) is not mine, but 
that of Him who sent me. The latter is 
preferable, as agreeing better with what 
follows, and because ‘the former assumes 
that He was expounding Seripture, which, 
though probable, is not asserted. 17.) 
The rendering of this verse in the A. V. is 
much to be deplored. The word signifying 
be wiiling to should not have been slurred 
over, for it is important. If any man’s 
will be, to do His will, &c. As it now 
stands in the A. V., @ wrong idea is con- 
veyed: that the bare performance of 
God’s outward commands will give a man 
sufficient acquaiutance with Christian doc- 
trine:—whereas what our Lord asserts to 
the Jews is, that if the will be set in 
His ways, if a man be really anxious to 
do the will of God, and thus to fulfil this 
first great commandment of the law, the 
singleness of purpose, and subjection to 
the will of God, will lead him on to faith 
in the proinised and then apparent Messiah, 
and to a just discrimination of the divine 
character of his teaching. 18.] ‘Fhis 
gives us the reason why he, who wishes to 
do God’s will, will know of the teaching of 
Christ : viz. beeause both are seeking one 
aim—the glory of God :—and the humility 
of him, whose will it is to do God’s will, 

can best appreciate that more perfect hu- 
mility of the divine Son, who speaks uot of 


himself, but of Him that sent him,—sve 
ch. v. 41—4-4, of which this verse is a re- 
petition with a somewhat different bearing. 
In its general sense, it asserts that self- 
exaltation and self-secking necessarily ac- 
company the unaided teaching of man, 
but that all true teaehing is from God. 
But then we must remember that, simply 
taken, the latter part of the sentence is 
only true of the Holy One Himself; that 
owing to human infirmity, purity of 
motive is no sure guarantee for eorrect- 
ness of doctrine ;—and therefore in this 
second part He does not say “ the glory of 
God,” which would generalize it to all 
meu, but his glory that sent him, which 
contines it to Himself. 19.] There is 
a close connexion with the foregoing. Our 
Lord now takes the offersive against them. 
The beiag willing to do His will was to be 
the great key to a true appreciation of His 
teaching : but of this there was no example 
among them :—and therefore it was that 
they were no fur judges of the teaching, 
but bitter opponents and persecutors of 
Jesus, of whom, had they been anxious to 
fulfil the law, they would have been earnest 
and huinble disciples (ch. v. 46). The law 
was to be read before all Israel every seventh 
year in the feast of tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. 
10 —13) :—whether this was such a year is 
uncertain: but this verse may allude to 
the practice, even if it was not. Why 
seek ye to kill me?] In their killing the 
Lord of Life was summed up all “their 
transgression of God’s law. It was the 
gr catest proof of their total ignorance of 
and disobedience to it. 20.) The 
multitude, not the rulers, replied this. 
Indeed their question, “ Iho seeketh to 
kill thee?” shews their ignorance of the 
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u Lev. xii. 3. 


x Gen, xvii. 10. 


y ch. v. §, 9, 18. 


z Deut. i. 16, 
7. Prov. 


James ii. 1. 


‘but judge righteous judgment. 


ST. JOHN. VIL. 


work, and ye all marvel. * "Moses therefore * gave unto 
you cireumeision, not because it is of Moses, * but of the 
fathers; and ye on the sabbath day eireumcise a man. 
23 If a man on the sabbath day receive circumcision, that 
the law of Moses should not be broken; are ye angry at 
me, because YI have made a man every whit whole on the 
sabbath day? °*% Judge not aceording to the appearance, 
25 Then said some of 
them of Jerusalem, Is not this he, whom they seek to kill? 
26 v But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing unto 


him. 
Christ 7 


a ver. $3. 


b Matt. xiii. 55. 
Mark vi. 3. 
Luke iv. 22. 


aw Do the rulers know indeed that ¥ this is the very 
27’ Howbeit we know this man whence he is: 
but when Y Christ eometh, no man knoweth whenee he is. 


232 Then cried Jesus in the temple as he taught, saying, Ye 


ech, v. 43: 
viii, 42. 


U yender, hath given. 


both know me, and ye know whence I am: and °I am not 


V render, And. 


W vender, Have the rulers come to know. 
X read and render, that this man is the Christ. 


Y render, the Christ. 


Z render, Therefore cried Jesus, teaching in the temple, and saying. 


purpose of their rulers, which our Lord 
had just exposed and eharged them with. 
It would not now be their policy to repre- 
sent Him as possessed. 21.| The one 
work was the sabbath healing in ch. v. 

22.] The argument seems to be, 
Moses on this account gave you circum- 
cision, not because it is of Moses, but of 
the fathers; i.e. it is no part of the law of 
Moses, properly so called,—but was adopted 
by Moses, and thereby becomes part of 
his law. Now you cireumcise on the 
Sabbath, to avoid breaking the law of 
Moses, &c. Jf our Lord had said these 
last words (in ver. 23) merely, the argu- 
ment would not have been strict: they 
might have answered, that circumcision 
was not only a command of the law, but 
anterior to it; whereas ver. 22 takes this 
answer from them; reminding them that 
though they regarded its sanction as de- 
rived from Moses, it was in fact older,— 
and tacitly approving their doing it on the 
Sabbath. Then the argument is, Jf this 
may be done on the Sabbath :—if an ordi- 
nanee strictly Mosaic (which the Sabbath 
in its Jewish mode of observanee was) may 
be set aside by another, Mosaic also, but 
more ancient, and borrowed from a more 
general and direct command of God (for, 
as Grotius observes, circumcision was older 
than the enactment of strict rest on the 


Sabbath by the law), how much more may 
it by a deed of mercy, a benevolent exereisc 
of divine power, the approval of which is 
anterior to and deeper than all ceremonial 
enactment ? 23.] that the law of 
Moses should not be broken, viz. that which 
(after the fathers) ordains circumcision on 
the eighth day. & man every whit 
whole} The distinction is between cireum- 
cision, which purified only part of a man, 
by which he reeeived ceremonial cleanness, 
—and that perfect and entire healing which 
the Lord bestowed on the eripple. 
25—31.] He HIMSELF IS FROM THE 
FATHER. 25, 26.] The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem know better than the multitude 
the mind of their rulers towards Jesus ; 
and suspect some change in their purpose, 
on aceount of Ilis being thus permitted to 
teach freely. 27.| Perhaps they refer 
to the idea (see quotation from Justin 
Martyr in note on ch. i. 31) that the Mes- 
siah would not be known until anointed by 
Elias, when Ife would suddenly come forth 
from obscurity. They may allude to 
Isa. iii. 8. The place of the Messiah’s 
birth was known, ver. 42. At all events 
we sce here, that the Jews regarded their 
Messiah not as a mere man, but one to be 
supernaturally sent into the world. 
28, 29.] cried,—in the same open undis- 
guised manner referred to in the words 


22—34. 
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come of myself, but he that sent me “is true, °whom ye aen.v.s2: 


know not. 
him, and he [2 Zath] sent me. 


hour was not yet come. 


29 [@ But] ‘I know him: P/or I am from 


vili, 26. 
Rom. iii. 4. 
ech. i. 18: 


nt 
80 6¢ Then they sought to ema xiv. 
take him: but ®no man laid hands on him, 


} i ch. ic 15. 
anees > g Mark xi. 18. 
yeecause Nis Luke xix. 
47: xx.190. 


314 And imany of the @ people veri9. ch. 


viii. 87. 


believed on him, and said, When f Christ cometh, will he » er. 4%. eb. 


iti, 20, 


do more miracles than these whieh this man hath done ? thet 


32 The Pharisees heard 8 that the people murmured such 


ch. iil. 2: 
viii, 0. 


things concerning him; and the Pharisees and the chief 


priests sent officers to take Inm. 


33 Then said Jesus 


[2 wnto them], * Yet a little while am I with you, and keh, xii.ss: 


[itZen] I go unto him that sent me. 34! Ye shall 


seek 1 tos v.6. 


eh. viii. 21s 


me, and shall not find me: and where I am, [! thither] ye ™“"* 


& omitted by many ancient authorities. 


© render, Therefore sought they. 
© render, multitude. 


b vender, because. 
d render, But. 
f sender, the Christ shall come. 


render, the multitude murmuring these things. 


b omit, 


“speaketh boldly” above; but it was, in 
the course of His teaching. Ye both 
know me....] It has been questioned 
whether these words are to be taken 
ironically, interrogatively, or affirmatively. 
I ineline to the latter view, for this rea- 
son:—obviously no very high degree of 
kuowledge whence He was is implied, for 
they knew not Him that sent Him (see 
also ch. viii. 14, 19), and therefore could 
not know whence He was, in this sense. 
The answer is made in their own sense :— 
they knew that He was from Nazareth 
in Galilee, see ver. 41,—and_ probably 
that He was called the son of Joseph. 
In this sense they knew whence He was; 
but further than this they knew not. 

and I am not come; and moreover—i. c. 
besides this. The sense of true must 
be gathered from the context. Ihave not 
come of Myself, but He who sent Me is 
true—ye know Him not, but I know Him. 
—for I came from Him, and He sert Me. 
The matter here impressed on them is the 
genuineness, the reality of the fact :—that 
Jesus was sent, and there was one who 
sent IZim, though they knew Him not, and 
consequently knew uot whenee He was, 
The nearest English word would be real: 
but this would not convey the meaning 
perspicuously to the ordinary mind ;—per- 
haps the A. V. true is better, provided it be 
explained to mean really existent, not 
‘truthful’ 30.] they, namely, the 
rulers,—instigated by what had been above 
remarked by the people, vv. 25, 26. There 


1 omit. 


was some secondary hindranee to their 
laying hands on Him,—possibly the fear of 
the people: but the Evangelist passes at 
onee to the real cause ;—that God’s ap- 
pointed time was not yet come. 31.] 
The But here contrasts with what went 
before—nay, many Xe. 

32—36.] HE WILL RETURN TO THE 
FATIER. 32.] The wavering of the 
multitude appears to the Pharisees a dan- 
gerous sign: and the Sanhedrim (consist- 
ing of the Chief Priests and the Pharisees) 
send officers specially to lay hold on Him. 

33, 34.] The omission or insertion 
of “unto them’ makes very little differ- 
cnee. The words were spoken, not to the 
officers only, but to all the people. 

Yet a little while....] This appears to 
he said in reference to ver. 30, to shew 
them the uselessness of their attempting 
to lay hands on Him till Tis hour was 
come, which it soon would do. unto 
him that sent me] It has been asked, ‘If 
Jesus thus specified where He was going, 
how could the Jews ask the question in 
ver. 35 2’ but De Wette answers well, that 
the Jews knew not * Zim that sent Him,’ 
and therefore the saying was a dark one to 
them. Ye shall seek me, and shall 
not find me} These words must not be 
pressed too much, as has been done by 
many interpreters, who would make then 
mean ‘Ye shall seek My help and not 
Jind it’ (viz. in your need, at the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem); for this would not be 
true even of the Jews, any one of whom 


qr 
ie) 


ww 


cannot come. % Jj Then 
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said the Jews among themselves, 


Whither will Ze go, that we shall not find him? will he 


m Isa. xi. 12, 
James i. 1. 
1 Pet.ict. 


the ! Gentiles ? 


go unto ™the dispersed among the ! Gentiles, and teach 
86 What ™ manner of saying is this that he 


said, Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: and where 


n Lev. xxiii. 
36. 


Lam, [2 thither] ye cannot come ? 


37 "Jn the last day, 


© that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and eried, saying, 


J render, The Jews therefore said. 
1 render, Greeks. 


D omit. 2 
might have at any time turned and looked 
on Him whom he had pierced, by faith, -- 
and have been saved ;—nor again must it 
be taken as meaning, ‘ Ye shall seek to 
lay hands on Me, and shall not be able,’ 
—which is vapid and unmeaning. Nei- 
ther of these interpretations, nor any like 
them, will agree with the parallel place, 
ch. xiii. 33, where the same words are used 
to the disciples. The meaning is simply 
(as in rett.), ‘My bodily presence will be 
withdrawn from you; I shall be personally 
in a place inaceessible to you:’ see eh. xiii. 
36. where Iam] We need not sup- 
ply “then ;” the present tense is used in 
the solemn sense of ch. i. 18, and ch. iit. 
18, to signify essential truth. Com- 
pare “ye cannot” addressed to the Jews, 
with ‘thou canst not follow me now, but 
thou shalt follow me afterwards,” ad- 
dressed to Peter, ch. xiii. 36, and it will 
be evident that the Lord had their spirt- 
tual state in view: ‘Ye cannot, as ve are 
now, enter there.’ On the whole, see 
Luke xvii. 22. 35, 36.] The Jews 
understood not kis death to be meant, but 
some journey which He would take in the 
event of their rejecting him. Their 
intent in this hypothesis, that He was 
going to the dispersed among the Greeks, 
is, to convey contempt and mockery. They 
do not however believe the hypothesis ; but 
ask again, What is this saying ? 

37—52.| JESUS THE GIVER OF THE 
Spirit (37—39). CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
DISCOURSE (10—52). 37, 38.] It is 
not eertain what is meant by this last day, 
which was the great day of the feast. 
The command, Levit. xxiii. 3-4, 35, was 
to keep the feast seven days; the first to 
be a solemn assembly and a feast-sabbath, 
—then on the eighth day another solemn 
assembly and a teast-sabbath :—so also ib. 
ver. 39. (But in Dent. xvi. 13 nothing is 
said of the eighth day.) In Neh. viii. 18 
the feast is kept seven days, and on the 
eighth is a solemn assembly, ‘according 


K vender, this man. 
M render, is this saying. 
render, Whieh was the great day. 


unto the manner’? In Num. xxix. 12— 
38, where minute directions are given for 
every day of the feast, the eighth day is 
reekoned in, as usual. Josephus, Antt. iii. 
10. 4, gives a similar account. In 2 Maec. 
x. 6, we read “eight days....as in the 
feast of the tabernacles.” But the eighth 
day was not properly one of the feast days ; 
the people ceased to dwell in the taberna- 
cles on the seventh day. Philo says of it, 
that it was the solemn conclusion, not of 
that feast alone, but of all the feasts in the 
year, being the last day in the year. And 
thongh this may be pure conjecture, it is 
valuable, as shewing the fact the reason of 
which is conjectured; viz. that the eighth 
day was held in more than ordinary esti- 
mation. The eighth day then seems here 
to be meant, and the last of the feast to 
be popularly used, as in some of the cita- 
tious above. But a difficulty attends this 
view. Our Lord certainly seems to allude 
here to the custom which prevailed during 
the seven days of the feast, of a priest 
bringing water in a golden vessel from the 
pool of Siloam with a jubilant procession 
to the temple, standing on the altar and 
pouring it out there, together with wine, 
while meantime the ZHallel (Ps. exiii.— 
exvili.) was sung. This praetice was by 
some supposed—as the dwelling in taber- 
nacles represented their life in the desert 
of old—to refer to the striking of the roek 
by Moses:—by others, to the rain, for 
which they then prayed, for the seed of the 
ensuing year:—by the elder Rabbis, to 
Isa. xii. 3, and the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit in the days of the Messiah. But it 
was almost universally agreed, that on the 
eighth day this ceremony did not take 
place. Now, out of this ditheulty I would 
extract what I believe to be the right in- 
terpretation. It was the eighth day, and 
the pouring of water did not take plaec. 
But is therefore all allusion to the cere- 
mony exelnded? I think not: nay, I be- 
lieve it is ¢he more natural. For seven 


35—4l. 


oTf any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. 
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o Isa.ly.). 
ch. vi. 36, 
Rev. xxii. 17. 


38 » He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out p Prov. xviii 


of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. 
spake he of the Spint, which they that beheve on him ? 
P should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet [4 giver] : 

because ¥ that Jesus was not yet * glorified. 


t people therefore, when they heard ¥ ¢his saying, said, Of a 
41 Others said, 


truth this is ‘the Prophet. 


P render, were about to. 
T render, Neither was Jesus. 
t render, multitude. 


days the ceremony had been performed, 
and the Hallel sung. On the eighth day 
the Hallel was sung, but the outpouring 
of the water did not take place: something 
was missed, which took place on the other 
days. ‘Then Jesus stood and cried, Kc? 
Was not this the most natural time? Was 
it not probable that He would have said it 
at such a time, rather even than while the 
ceremony itself was going on? On 
the sense of our Lord’s words, see notes on 
ch. iv. 13, 14. as the scripture hath 
said] These words must apply to the 
words “out of his belly shall flow, Sc.,” 
since the words “he that believeth on me” 
could not form part of the citation. But 
we look in vain for such a text In the O.T., 
and an apocryphal or lost canonical book 
is out of thie question. I believe the 
citation to be intimately connected with 
the ceremony referred to, and that we must 
look for its place by consulting the pas- 
sages where the flowing out of water from 
the temple (see above) is spoken of. The 
most remarkable of these is found in Ezek. 
xlvii. 1—12. There a river of water of 
life (see ver. 9 especially) flows from under 
the threshold of the temple. Again in 
Zech. xiv. 8, living waters shall go out 
Srom Jerusalem. 1 believe these expres- 
sions to be all to which the citation ap- 
plies, and the words “out of his belly” 
to be the interpretation of the correspond- 
ing words in the prophecies. For the 
temple was symbolic (see ch. ii. 21) of 
the Body of the Lord; and the Spirit 
which dwells in and flows forth from 
His glorified Body, dwells in and _ flows 
forth from His people also, who are made 
like unto Him, Gal. iv. 6; Rom. viii. 9— 
13d Coren 26: 39.] The diffi- 
culties raised concerning this interpreta- 
tion of the saying of our Lord have arisen 
from a misapprehension. St. John «does 
not say that the words were a propheey of 
Vou. 1. 


oe 


a. xii. 3: 
sliv. i ch, 
iv. 14. 


39.4 But this 


q Isa. xliv. 8. 
Joel ii, a, 
ch, xvi. 7. 

a 17, 


40 8 Many of the reh, ath 16: 


s iene: xviii. 
ab en he i. 


‘This is the toh. i. ts 


9 omit: not in the original. 
8 -ead, Some. 
Y read, these sayings. 


what happened on the day of Pentecost ; 
but of the Spirit, which the believers were 
about to receive. Their first reception of 
Him must not be illogically put in the 
place of all His indwelling and working, 
which are here intended. And the sym- 
bolism of the N. T. is fully satisfied by the 
interpretation. Granted that the water is 
the water of life,—what is that life but 
the life of the Spirit § ? * The mind of the 
Spirit, is life,” Rom. viii. 6; and again, 
“the Spirit, is life,’ ib. ver. 10. 

was not yet] The additions “given,” 
“upon them,” as some authorities read,— 
and the like, are all put in by way of ex- 
planation, to avoid a misunderstanding 
which no intelligent reader could fall 
iuto. Chrysostom writes, “The Evangelist 
says, ‘for the Holy Ghost was not yet,’ 
i.c. was not yet given, because Jesus was 
not yet glorified: meaning by the Glory, 
the Cross.” It is obvious that the word 
was cannot refer to the essential existence 
of the Holy Spirit, as this would e ae only 
in flat contradiction to ch. i. 32 iii. 5, 
8, 34, but to the whole Old eee re which 
the agency of the Spirit in the outward 
world is recognized even more vividly 
than in the N. T. The word implied is 
not exactly “given,” but rather ‘ work- 
ing,’ or some similar word: was not,— 
had not come in; ‘ the dispensation of the 
Spirit was not yet. glorified, through 
death. The gloritied Body of the Lord is 
the temple from under whose threshold 
the Holy Spirit flows forth to us; see ch. 
1.16; Rom. viii. 11; Col. ii. 9. 

40.] the Prophet is here clearly distin- 
guished from the Christ: see note on ch. i. 
21, and Deut. xviii. 15. 41—43.] The 
mention of the question about Bethlehem 
sccms to me rather to corroborate our 
belief that the Evangelist was well aware 
how the fact stood, than, as some huye 
sail, to unply that he was ignorant of it. 

Nw 
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u ver. 62, ch. 


i. 46, 

x Ps. exxxii. 
VW. Jer. 
xxiii. 5. 
Mie. v. 2. 
Matt. it. 5. 
Luke ii. 4. 

y 1 Sam. xvi. 

4 


z ver. 12. ch. 


ix.16: x. 7. 


a ver. 30. 


b Matt. vii. 29. 


ech. xii. 42. 
Acts vi. 7. 


ST. JOHN. 


Christ. But some said, *Shad7 Christ come “out of Galilee ¢ 
# x Hath not the seripture said, That Christ cometh of the 
seed of David, and ¥ out of the town of Bethlehem, ¥ where 
David was? ® So “there was a division among the 
2 people because of him. 4* And *some of them # would 
have taken him; but no man laid hands on him. 45 » Then 
came the officers to the chief priests and Pharisees; and 
they said unto them, Why have ye not brought him? 
46 The offieers answered, »¢ Never man spake like this man. 
47 Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also de- 
ceived? 48¢Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees 


VII. 


1 Cor. i. 20, 
26; ii. 8. 


d ch. iii. 2, 


believed on him ? 
the law are eursed. 


49 But this @ people who knoweth not 
50 Nicodemus saith unto them, (“he 


that eame to @ Jesus [fby night], beng one of them,) 


e Deut. 1.17; 
xvii. 8, &e.: 
xix. 15, 


know what he doeth ? 


X render, Doth the Christ then. 


51 e Doth our law judge any man, 8 de/ore it hear him, and 
52 They answered and said unto 


Y render, from Bethlehem, the town where. 


Z render, multitude. 
& render, Were minded to take. 


> vender, The officers therefore came. 
© Some ancient authorities read, Never man spake thus : others vary in 


other ways. 


@ render, multitude : it is here a word of contempt,—rabble. 


® read, him before. 


. : . , ee : ” 
f The reading here varies very much : some ancient copies omitting by nght, 


others inserting it in different positions, 


8 render, exeept it first hear from him. 


That no more remarks are appended, is 
uatural. St. John had one great design in 
writing his gospel, and does not allow it to 
be interfered with by explanatious of mat- 
ters otherwise known. Besides, we may 
note that the so-called “ probability, that 
John knew nothing of the birth at Beth- 
lehem,” reaches much further than may 
appear at first. If St. John knew nothing 
ot it, and yet the Mother of the Lord lived 
with him, the inference must be that she 
knew nothing ot it,—in other words, that 
it never happened. The word reu- 
dered division iinplies a vivlent dissension, 
—some taking up His cause, some wishing 
to lay hands on Jim. 44.] These 
were from among the multitude. Those 
who wished to lay hands on Him were, 
as) Euthymins remarks, invisibly re- 
strained. 


45—52.] Return of the officers to the 
Sanhedrin; consultation on their report. 
Hither these officers had been wateh- 

ing Jesus for some days, or the present 
section goes back a little from what has 
preceded. The latter is more probable. 
49.] There is no intention to pro- 

nounce a formal ban upon the followers of 
Jesus ;—the words are merely a passionate 
expression of coutempt. 50.| The 
Jews had, since the sabbath-healing, con- 
demned Jesus, aud were seeking to kill 
him. But in Exod. xxii. 1, 2; Dent. i. 
16, 17, Justice is commanded to be done in 
the way here insisted on by Nicodemus. 
Observe the consistency, and development, 
of the character of Nicodemus; and see 
more on eli, xix. 39. 51.] See Deut. 
Bae ss 52.] They taunt him with 
being disposed to joi those (mostly 


him, Art thou also of Galilee ? 


f out of Galilee iariseth no prophet. 


h vender, SCC that. 


Galileans) who had attached themselves 
to Jesus. Whether we read ariseth or 
hath arisen, tlhe assertion is much the 
same: for the expression “no prophet” 
cannot include the Prophet, or the Mes- 
siah. It was not historically true ;—for 
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Search, and } look: for t1sa.ix.1,9, 


Matt. iv. 15. 
ch. i. 46. 
ver. 4. 


i Some MSS. have, hath arisen. 


two prophets at least had arisen from 
Galilee: Jonah of Guathhepher, and the 
greatest of the prophets, Elijah of Thisbe ; 
and perhaps also Nahum and Hosea. Their 
contempt for Galilee made them lose sight 
of historical uceuracy. 
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[ss And every man went unto his own house. VIII. ! a Jesus went 
unto the mount of Olives. * And early in the morning he b came 
again into the temple, and all the people came unto him[e; and he sat 


a render, But Jesus. 


[This passage is to be treated very difter- 
ently from the rest of the sacred text. 
In the Alexandrine, Vatican, Paris, and 
Sinaitie MSS., the ancient Syriac Versions, 
and all the early fathers, it is omitted: the 
Cambridge MS. alone of our most ancient 
authorities contains it. Augustine states, 
that certain expunged it from their MSS., 
because they thought it might encourage 
sin. But this will not account for the 
very general omission of it, nor for the 
fact that ch. vii. 53 is included in the 
omitted portion. Eusebius assigns it ap- 
parently to the apoeryphal ‘ Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews.” Other things to be 
noted respecting it are, (I) that in the 
MSS. which contain it, the number of 
variations is very much greater than in 
any equal portion of Seripture: so much is 
this the case, that there are in fact three 
separate texts, it being hardly possible to 
unite them into one. (2) That in the 
original, the style, and manner of nar- 
rating, are entirely different from those of 
our Evangelist. It is not merely that 
many words and idioms oceur which John 
never uses, but that the whole east and 
character of the passage is alien from lis 
manner, in whichever of the existing texts 
we read it. (3) The great majority of 
those MSS. which contain the passage, 
place it here. Some however insert it after 
the end of Luke xxi., which certainly 
seems a more fitting place, seeing that the 
incidents evidently belong to the later 
part of our Lord’s ministry. (4) I have 
adopted the plan also followed in the last 
edition of my Greck Testament, and have 
printed it beneath the text of St. John, 
which I have allowed to go on inde- 

NWN 


b render, cometh. 


c the most ancient MS. omits this. 


pendently of the inserted passage. See 
the whole matter discussed and the autho- 
rities given, in my Greek Testament. 

53.] The circumstance that this verse is 
included in the dubious passage is remark- 
able, and seems to shew, as remarked 
above, that the doubt has not arisen from 
any ethical difficuity, as Augustine hints, — 
for then the passage would have beguu 
with ch. vill. 1. Nor can this verse 
have been expunged to keep up the con- 
nexion with ch. viii. 12—for that is just as 
good with it,—if understood, as usually, of 
the members of the Sanhedrim. We must 
now regard it as fragmentary, forming the 
beginning of the account of the woman 
taken in adultery. It is therefore not 
elear to what the words apply. Taken in 
conjunetion with what follows (see on ch. 
vill. 5.), I should say that they indicate 
some time during the last days of the 
Lord’s ministry, when He spent the nights 
on the Mount of Olives, as the date ot the 
oecurrence, Certainly the end of Luke 
xxi. seems to be its fitter place. 

Cuap. VILL. 1.| St. John ever elsewhere 
mentions the Mount of Olives (not even in 
ch. xviii. 1): and when he introduces a new 
place, it is his habit to give explanations 
(see ch. 1.45; v. 2, and the expressions used 
in ch, iv. 5; xix. 13, 17). Stier, who says, 
“'The simple answer to Alford’s remark is, 
that John here, and here only, mentions 
the Alt. of O.,” omits all allusion to this 
habit of the Evangelist, which a/one gives 
weight to my remark. Most of the 
many diflerences from the style and ex- 
pression of St. John must be gathered 
from the notes in the Greek Test., as they 
cannot be made clear to the mere English 
2 
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ach. i. 4, 5,9: 
iii. 19: ix.5: 
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VII. 


VU. & © Then spake Jesus again unto them saying, *] 


m.85,88,4° om the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 


k render, Jesus therefore spake. 


12 — 59] TnHE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
JESUS AND THE JEWS, AT ITS HEIGHT. 


12—20.] Testimony to Himself 


as the Light. 12.) The attempts 
of Bengel, Stier, and others, to establish a 
counexion with the passage concerning the 
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down and taught them). 


3 And the Scribes and Pharisees d brought 


{dd unto him] a woman taken in adultery; and when they had sct her 


a Lev. xx. 10. 
eut. xxii. : 
meth adultery, in the very act. 


d read, bring. 


in the midst, * ethey say unto him, Master, this woman fwas taken in 
5 a Now Moses in the Jaw commanded us, that 


dd the most ancient MS. onits this. 


e the most ancient MS. reads, The priests say unto him, tempting him, that they 
might have matter of accusation against him. 


f render, hath been taken. 


reader. 3.] St. John never mentions 
“the Scribes” elsewhere, but usually calls 
the opponents of Jesus “the Jews,” or “ th 

rulers.” “ The Scribes and Pharisees’ i 

a very common expression in the three 
Gospels. The account gives no light as 
to the capacity in which these Scribes and 
Pharisees acted when they brought the 
woman. Probably, only as tempting Jesus, 
and not in the course of any legal proceed- 
ings against her. Such would have re- 
quired (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22) that 
the man also should have been put to 
death. 4.] The words “say unto him, 
tempting him” savour much more of the 
three Gospels than of John: see Mt. xvi. 
1; xix. 8; xxii. 18, 35: Mk. viii. 11; 
x. 2; xii. 15, &e. Obviously our ch. vi. 6 
isno example to the contrary. The diffi- 
culty is even greater than the last, to say, 
in what sense this was a temptation, to 
lead to His accusation. The principal 
solutions of it have been, (1) that the 
command of the law had fallen into disuse 
from the frequency of the crime, aud to 
re-assert it would be contrary to the 
known mildness of Jesus. But what 
reason had any of Ilis sayings,--who came 
to fulfil the Law, not to destroy it,—given 
them to expect such mildness in this case ? 
And suppose He had re-asserted the law,— 
how could they have accused Him? (2) 
That some political snare was hereby laid 
for Him, whereby tle Roman power might 
have been brought to bear against Him. 
But this does not in any way appear ; for 
(a) the Romans certainly allowed to the 
Jews (by connivance) the power of putting 
to death according to their law,—as they 
did in the case of Stephen: (4) our Lord’s 


answer need uot have been so worded as 
to trench upon this matter: and (e) the 
aceusers would have been more deeply 
involved thau Himself, if such had been 
the case, being by the law the prominent 
persons in the exeeution. So that I 
leave the difficulty unsolved. — Liicke 
observes: ‘Since Jesus seems to avoid 
every kind of decision on the question put 
to Him, it follows that He found in it no 
reference to the great subjects of His 
teaching, but treated it as a purely civil or 
political matter, with which in His ministry 
He had no concern. Some kind of civil or 
political collision the question certainly 
was calculated to provoke: but from the 
brevity of the narration, and our want of 
more accurate knowledge of criminal pro- 
ceedings at the time, it is impossible to 
lay down definitely, wherein the collision 
would have consisted.’ 5.] I will 
just remark that the very fact of their 
questioning thus, ‘ Moses commanded, ... 
but what sayest Thou?’ belongs to the last 
days of the Lord’s ministry, and cannot 
well be introduced chronologically where 
it here stands: nor does St. Jolin any where 
introduce these questions between the 
law of Moses and Jesus; but the other 
Gospels often do. The command here 
mentioned is not to be found, unless 
‘putting to death’ generally, is to be inter- 
preted as stoxing ;—compare Exod. xxxi. 
14; xxxv. 2, with Num. xy. 35, 36, in which 
the special order given by God would sane- 
tion such a view. But the Rabbis taught 
that every punishment of death in Serip- 
ture put absolutely, without specification, 
was to be understood as meaning stran- 
gulation. The passage Ezek. xvi. 38, 40 


Te kd. 


ST. JOHN. 


walk in ! darkness, but shall have the hght of life. 


587 
13 The 


Pharisees therefore said unto him, » Thou bearest ™ record bch. v.31. 


1 »ender, the darkness. 


woman taken in adultery are forced and 
harsh. It was, say they, the early morn- 
ing (ver. 2) and the sun was just rising, to 





M yender, withess. 


whieh these words “the light of the 
world”? allude,—and the walking in dark- 
ness is an allusion to the woman, whose 
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gsuch should be stoned: but what sayest thou ? 


6 {h This they said, 


tempting him, that they might have to accuse him.| But Jesus stooped 
down, and with his finger wrote on the ground[, ias though he heard them 


not}. 


7 So when they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said 


unto them, > He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at > Deut. xvii. 7. 


her. 


8S And again he stooped down, and k wrote on the ground. 


Rom. ii. 1, 


9 And 


lthey which heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, went out one 
by one, beginuing at the eldest, m even unto the last: and n Jesus was left 


g render, such women. 


h omitted in the most ancient MS.: see above on ver. 4. 


i omit. 
1 read, each of the Jews went out. 


k read, wrote with his finger. 
m read, so that all went out. 


n read, he. 


proves nothing, or proves too much; for it 
is added, ‘and thrust thee through with 
their swords.’ I would rather suppose 
that from Deut. xxii. 21, 23, 24, an in- 
ference was drawn what kind of a death 
was intended in ver. 22, the crime being 
regarded as the same; “he hath humbled 
his neighbour's wife.’ We have similar in- 
definiteness in ib. ver. 25, where evidently 
the same punishment is meant. 3 
wrote on the ground} The habit was a 
usual one to signify pre-occupation of 
mind, or intentional inattention. The 
addition, “as though he heard them not,” 
is an explanatory gloss. It does not 
follow that any thing was actually written. 
Stier refers to Jer. xvii. 13, but perhaps 
without reason. This minute cireum- 
stance speaks strongly for the authenticity 
of the narration. 7.] The expression, 
“without sin,” is not here used in the 
general sense, meaning, entirely sinless, 
nor in the strictest, ‘free from the crime of 
adultery’ (it can hardly be that any of the 
Pharisees should have held themselves 
sinless,—or that all should have been 7- 
plicated in adultery) :—but—as the word 
“a sinner,” in Luke vii. 37,—of the sin of 
ancleanness geuerally. Stier, who con- 
tends strongly for the genuineness of this 
narrative iz this place, finds in ver. 46 an 
allusion to this saying. I cannot say that 
his attempts to establish a connexion with 
the subsequent discourse are to me at all 


satisfactory: Iam much more inclined to 
think with Luthardt, that the whole ar- 
rangement and plan of our Gospel is broken 
by the insertion of this passage. The 
Lord Jesus was not sent to be a ruler and 
a judge in this or that particnlar case of 
crime, see Luke xii. 14; but the Ruler 
and Judge of all: and His answer ex- 
presses this, by convicting them ald of sin 
before Him. Some of our MSS. read, “ the 
stone: in that case, our Lord refers to 
the first stone, which by Deut. xvii. 7 the 
witnesses were to cast. 8.] Kuthymius 
remarks that our Lord adopted this ges- 
ture, of again writing on the ground, in 
His goodness, to allow them to pass out 
without being specially observed by Him. 
One of our MSS. reads, ‘‘ He wrote on the 
ground the sins of each of them.” 

9.] They had said, ver. 5, “such women” 
—they now perceive that they themselves 
were such men. There is no historical 
difficulty in this conduct of the Pharisees, 
as Olshausen finds ;—they were struck by 
the power of the word of Christ. It was a 
case somewhat analogous to that in which 
Ilis saying, “Zam he,” struck His foes to 
the ground, ch. xviii. 6. The varia- 
tions of reading are very wide in the latter 
part of the verse. We can hardly (with 
some) lay any stress on “beginning at the 
eldest,” as indicating the natural order of 
conviction of sin. If the eonsciences of 
older sinners have heavier loads on them, 


of thyself; thy ™ record is not true. 


ST. JONN. 


VIII. 


lt Jesus answered 


and said unto them, Though I bear ™vecord of myself, 
[2 yet] my ™ record is true; ™ for I know whence I came, 


M yender, Witness. 


1 omit: not in the original. 


22 render, because. 


deed of darkness had been detected in the 
night. But not to dwell on other objec- 
tions to this view,—e.g. that such an 
wlusion to the woman would be wholly 
out of character after our Lord’s previous 
treatment oti her,—how come these Phari- 
sees, Who on the hypothesis of the above 
Commentators are the same as those who 
accused the woman, to be ayain so soon pre- 
sent? Was this at all likely? We cannot 
escape from this difiiculty with Stier, by 
supposing a multitude of the people to 
have been witnesses on both oceasions : 
the “ Pharisees’? of the one must surely 
extend through the other, if this econ- 
nexion is to be maintained. On the 
other hand, this discourse comes in very 
well after ch. vii. 52. The last saying of 
Jesus (ch. vii. 37, 38) had referred to a 
festal usage then just over; He now adds 
another of’ the saine kind. It was the cus- 
tom during the first night, if not during 
every night, of the feast of tabernacles, 
to ight up two large golden chandeliers 
in the court of the women, the light of 
which illuminated all Jerusalem. All that 
night they held a festal danee by the light. 

Now granted that this was on the 
first night only,—what is there improbable 








in the supposition that our Lord—standing 
in the very place where the candlesticks 
had been or perhaps aetually were — 
should have alluded to that praetice, as 
Ife did to the outpouring of water in ch. 
vii. 37, 38? Surely to say in both eases, 
as Liicke and De Wette do, that the allu- 
sion could not have been made unless the 
usage took place on that day, is mere 
trifling. While the feast lasted, and the 
remeimbranee of the ceremonies was fresh, 
the allusion would be perfectly natural. 
See on ch. i. 9, and xi. 9, 10. See also 
Isa. xii. 6; Mal. iv. 2; and on “the light 
of life,” ch. i. 4, and vi. 48. 13.] See 
ch. y. 31. The assertion there was, that 
His own wasupported witness (supposing 
that possible) would not be trustworthy, 
but that His testimony eas supported by, 
and in faet eoincident with, that of the 
Father. The very same argument is here 
used, but the other side of it presented to 
us. He does witness of Himself, because 
His testimony is the testimony of the 
Father ;—He being the Word of God, and 
the Father eitnessing in Him. 14.] 
because I know, &c.—see on ch. vii. 29. 
This reason binds His testimony to that of 
the Father; for He came forth from the 
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alone, and the woman [0 standing] in the midst. 


10 When Jesns had 


lifted up himself, p and saw none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 


where are those thine aceusers? hath no man condemned thee ? 


eo Luke ix. 56: 


xii lt. ch, said, No man, Lord. 
iii. 17. * 
dae thee: go, rand 4sin no more. ] 
0 omit. 


q vead, And she said unto hin. 


those of younger ones are more tender. 
alone, i.e. with the multitude and 
the diseiples ; the woman standing between 
Ilim and the disciples on one hand,—and 
the multitude on the other. 
10, 11.} The question is evidently so 
worded as it is, “hath no man condemned 
thee?” for the sake of the form of the 
answer, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee :” 
but it expresses the truth in the depth of 
their hearts. The Lord’s challenge to 
them would lead to a condemnation by 


gq She 


And Jesus said unto her, © Neither do I eondemn 


p read, he said unto the woman, Where are they ? 


r read, from this time. 


comparison with themselves, if they eon- 
demned at all: which they had not done. 
The words of Jesns were in facet a far 
deeper and more solemn testimony against 
the sin than eould be any mere penal 
sentenee. And in judging of them we 
must never forget that He who thus 
spoke knew the hearts,—and what was 
the peculiar state of this woman as to 
penitence. We must not apply in all eases 
a sentence, which requires Jfis divine 
knowledye to make it a just ones] 


14—21. 


and whither I go; but °ye °eannot tell whenee I come, 
6 4Ye judge after the flesh; 
“6 adnd yet if I judge, my judgment * 


Pand whither I go. 
judge no man. 
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c See ch. vii. 
28; ix. 29. 


d ch. vii. 24. 
eT ech. iii. 17: 
xii. 473 xviii. 


is true: ‘for fI am not alone, but Iand the Father that f ver. 20, ch. 


sent me. 
testimony of two men is true. 


witness of myself, and "the Father that sent me beareth 
Wu Then said they unto him, Where is 
'Ye neither k 

e neither know me, 
Kif ye had known me, ye *® should have known eh. sv.7. 
20'These words spake Jesus in ! the ! Mr xi-4- 


witness of me. 
thy Father? Jesus answered, 
my Father : 
my Tather also. 


lies Jt is also written in your law, 
Tam tone that bear iv 


that the 8 Dre ixvil: 


tORIKe das 
Batt xviii. 
2 Cor. 
xiii.1. Heb. 
x. 28, 
h ch. v. 87. 


nor iver. 55. ch. 
xvi.3. 


treasury, as he taught in the temple: and ™no man laid +b. vis. 


hands on hm; 


yfor "his hour was not yet come, neb.viis. 


“12 Then said Jesus again unto them, I go 4 my way, and 


® render, know not. 


4 tetter, Yea, and if I should judge. 


S render, Moreover it 1s written. 
u render, They said therefore. 
Y render, because. 


P read, OY. 

T render, because. 

t render, he that beareth. 
X render, would know. 

Z render, Therefore. 


& render, aWay. 


Father, ch. xvi. 28, and was returning to 
Him. “ Licht,” says Augustine, “de- 
to) ry to) 


monstrates other things, and itself also... 
light gives testimony to itself: opens the 
eyes that are capable of beholding it, and 
is its own witness that 72 may be known to 
be light.” Then again, he only who 
Knows can witness: and Jesus only Anew 
this. Notice I know whence I came: 
—this goes back to the “existence in the 
beginning” of ch. i. 1; but ye know not 
whence I coime,—‘ do not recognize even 
My present mission.’ We must not 
tor a moment understand “ Though I bear 
witness,” with Grotius, “eventhough Ishould 
Lear witness,” &e.: i.e. “even though there 
were no previous testimonies to me of the 
prophets or of ‘John the Baptist.” Our 
Lord’s words do not suppose a case, but 
allows the fact. 15, 16.] There is no 
allusion to the foregoing history; the train 
of thought is altogether another. ‘The 
end of all testimony, is the forming, or 
pronouncing, of Judgment, Ye do this by 
fleshly rules, concerning me and my mis- 
sion: I judge no man, i. e. it is not the ob- 
jeet nor habit of this My mission on earth ; 
but even if I be ealled on to exereise judg- 
ment, my judgment is decisive? the word 
incaning not exactly ¢rve in its ordinary 
meaning, but rather, genuine; which a 
judzment can only be by being frue and 
final; see ch. vy. 30 and note. 17. | 


The word your seems to give this sense to 
the clause :—‘So that if you will have the 
mere letter of the law, and judge my tes- 
timony by it, I will even thus satisfy you:’ 
your thus implying, ‘The law which you 
have made so completely your own by your 
kind of adherenee to it.’ 19.| Augus- 
tine and others imagine that the Jews 
thought of a human Father, in thus speak- 
ing. But surely before this, as Stier re- 
marks, the Jews must have become too well 
accustomed to the words “my Father,” 
from our Lord, to mistake their mean- 
ing. It is rather a question asked in mere 
scorn, by persons who know, bnt will not 
recognize, the meaning of a word uttered 
by another. if ye had known me] 
See ch. xiv. 9 ff. and note. 20. the 
treasury | See Luke xxi. 1, and note on 
Mark xii. 41. It was in the eourt of the 
women. his hour was not yet come } 
See ch. vil. 8, 30. 21—59.| Further 
diseourses of Jesus. The Jews attempt to 
stone Him.—This forms the great conclu- 
sion of the series of discourses to the Jews. 
In it our Lord testifies more plainly still to 
His divine origin and sinlessness, and to 
the cause of their unbelief; until at last 
their enmity is worked up to the highest 
pitch, and they take up stones to cast at 
Jlim. 1¢ may be divided into four parts : 
(1) vv. 21--24,—announcing to them the 
inevitable consequence of persistence in 
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och. vii. 34: 
xiii. 33. 
p ver, 24. 


I go, ye cannot come. 
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°ye shall seck me, and P shall die in your ? szzs: whither 
2¢ Then said the Jews, Will he 


kill himself? beeause he saith, Whither J go, ye cannot 


q ch. iii. 31. come. 


reh. xv.19: 
xvii. 16. 
1 John iv. 5. 
s ver. 21, 


world. 


23 And he said unto them, ? Ye are from beneath ; 
Iam from above: ‘ye are of this world; Iam not of this 
2! 8] said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in 


your sins: for if ye believe not that Iam °& fe, ye shall 


die in your sins. 
thou ? 


b render, sin. 
CC not expressed in the original, 


25 ad Then said they unto him, Who art 
And Jesus saith unto them, @ Avex the same that 
I said unto you from the beginning. 


*6 T have many things 


© »ender, The Jews therefore said. 


d rend er, Therefore. 


@ read and render, In very deed, that same which I speak unto 


you. 


their unbelief, on His withdrawal from 
them: (2) vv. 25—29,—the things which 
He has to say and judge of them, and the 
certainty of thetr own future recognition of 
Him and His truthfulness: (3) vv. 30—47, 
—the first springing up of faith in many 
of them is by Him corrected and purified 
from Jewish pride, and the source of such 
pride and unbelief detected: (4) vv. 48— 
58,—the accusation of the Jews in ver. 48, 
gives occasion to Him to set forth very 
plainly His own divine dignity and pre- 
existence. 21.1-The time and place of 
this discourse are not definitely marked ; 
but in all probability they were the same 
as before. Only no stress must be laid on 
the therefore as connected with ver. 20, 
for it is only the aceustomed earrying for- 
ward by the Evangelist of the great self- 
manifestation of Jesus. ye shall seek 
me includes the idea ‘and shall not find 
me,’ which is expressed in eh. vii. 34, 36: 
—ye shall continue seeking Me 

and shall die (perish) in your sin} This 
sin is not unbelief, for, ver. 24, it is clearly 
distinguished from that: but, ‘ your state 
of sin, unremoved, and therefore abiding 
on you, and proving your ruin’ (see on ver. 
2-4). The words do not refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but to 7ndividual 
perdition. 1n these diseourses in John, the 
public judgment on the Jews is not pro- 
ininently brought forward, as in the other 
Evangelists. whither I go, ye cannot 
come, the consequence, not the cause (by 
any absolnte deerce) of their dying in their 
sins (see ch. vil. 3-4; xiii. 33). This latter 
sense would have required the insertion of 
“ for” before the clause. 22.) It is 
at least probable that they allude to the 
idea mentioned by Josephus, himself a 
Pharisee, in his speeeh at Jotapata, “ As 


many as have laid violent hands on them- 
selves, for their souls there is a darker 
Hadés reserved.” Heraeleon, as eited by 
Origen, gives this interpretation of their 
saying :—‘and with the bitterest malice 
taunt Him with thus being about to go 
where they, the children of Abraham, could 
never come.” De Wette thinks this too 
refined, and that sueh a meaning would, it 
intended, have been marked in our Lord’s 
answer. 23.] ‘Ye cannot come where 
1 am going, beeanse we both shall return 
thither whence we came: I to the Father 
from Whom (from above) I came: ye to 
the earth and under the earth (for that 
more awful meaning surely is not excluded) 
whenee ye came’ (from beneath). Then 
the term this world of course does not only 
imply ‘this present state of things,’ but 
involves the deeper meaning, of the origin 
of that state of things (see ver. 44) and its 
end, ver. 2-4. 24.} Since this (ver. 23) 
is the ease,—if ye do not believe that I am 
He, the Deliverer,—and be renewed by 
Faith, ye shall die in your sins (plural here, 
as struck nearer home to their consciences, 
and implying individual aets of sin, the 
results of the earnal state). 25.) Their 
question follows on the words “I am from 
above,” ver. 23, and on the dubious ellip- 
tical expression Z am (he) of the last verse. 
It is intended to bring ont a plain answer 
on whieh their enmity might fasten. 

Our Lord’s reply lias been tound very diffi- 
eult, from reasons which can hardly be ex- 
plained to the English reader. The A. V., 
‘even the same that I said unto you from 
the beginning, cannot well be right. The 
verb rather means to speak or discourse, 
than to say: the conneeting particle exn- 
not well be rendered “ eren :’’ and the 
word rendered “from the beginning”? far 
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to say and to judge of you: but the that sent me is true ; teh. vies. 
and "tJ sneak to the world those things which I have heard *%h-ii-8: 


of him. 
the Father. 


27 They understood not that he spake to them of 
°8 g Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have 


«lifted up the Son of man, ¥then shall ye know that I am *°; Hi: 


Xil.38, 
y Kom.i. 4. 


he, and 7 that I do nothing of myself; but #as my Father ? env 10,50. 


[2 Aath}] taught me, I speak these things. 


ach, ill. 1] 


that sent me is with me: *¥¢he Lather hath not left me **™™ 
alone; 41 for I do always those things that please him. ¢Syi%344,. 
30 As he spake these words, *many believed on him, ¢.yi-31: 


2425 xi.45. 


f render, the things which I heard from him, these speak I unto 


the world. 


& read and render, Jesus therefore said. 


K ead and render, he left me not. 


more probably means “essentially,” or 
“‘in very deed.” This being premised, 
the sentenee must be rendered (literally) 
thus: Essentially, that which I also dis- 
course unto you: or, In very deed, that 
same which I speak unto you. He is the 
Word—His discourses are the revelation of 
Himself. And there is especial propriety 
in this: —When Moses asked the name of 
God, ‘ZI am that which I aM,’ was the 
mysterious answer; the hidden essence of 
the yet unrevealed One eould only be ex- 
pressed by self-comprehension ; but when 
God manifest in the flesh is asked the same 
question, it is ‘I am that whieh I spEAK:’ 
what He reveals Himself to be, that He 
is (see on next verse). The above sense 
is maintained by De Wette, and strikingly 
expanded and illustrated by Stier. See an 
account, and diseussion, of other proposed 
interpretations, in my Greek Test. 

26.) He is, that whieh He speaks; and 
that, He has reeeived from the Father ;— 
He has His definite testimony to give, and 
His work to do: and therefore, though He 
has much that He could speak and judge 
about the Jews, He does it not, but over- 
looks their maliee,—not auswering it,— 
that He may go forward with the speaking 
anto the world, the revelation of Himself: 
the éruth of whieh is all-important, and ex- 
eludes less weighty things. This verse 
is in the closest connexion with the fore- 
going. 27.] They did not identify 
“him that sent me” with “my Father.” 
However improbable this may be, after the 
plain words “the Father that sent me,” in 
ver. 18, it is stated as a fact; and the 
Evangelist certainly would not have done 
so Without some sure ground:—“ It is pro- 
bable, that they questioned one with an- 
other, ‘ Who is he that sent him ?’”? En- 


b omit, 
l render, because. 


thymius. There is no aceounting for the 
ignorance of unbelief, as any minister of 
Christ knows by painful experience. 
28.] ‘This conneets (therefore being the 
continuation of the foregoing, see above 
on ver. 21) with ver. 26, and also with 
ver. 27, as the words then shall ye know 
shew, reterring to the expression in that 
verse, “ They knew not.’ On lifted up, 
see ch. iii, 14. ‘When ye shall have been 
the instruments of accomplishing that 
death by which He shall enter into His 
glory :’ for the latter idea is clearly implied 
here. then shall ye know] Perhaps, 
in different ways:—some, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit poured out after the exalta- 
tion of Christ, and to their own salvation ; 
others, by the judgments which were to 
follow ere long, and to their own dismay 
and ruin. The interchange of do and 
speak is remarkable. The econstruetion is 
not elliptical, so that “do and speak” 
should be understood in both cases; but 
the deelaration of ver. 25 is still in the 
Lord’s mind, His doing being all a decla- 
ration of the Father,—a speaking forth 
in the widest sense. Bengel says well: 
“Ye shall know by faet, that which ye now 
believe not by word.” 29.] left me 
not alone, referring to the appointment of 
the Father by which His work was begun, 
and which the continued presence of the 
Father (he that sent me is with me) carries 
on throngh that work: see eh. xvi. 32. 
beeause I do always... .; not 
‘for,’ as if what follows were merely a 
token that it is so. The doing always 
those things that please him is the very 
essential being of the Son, and is the cause 
why the Father is ever with Him. 
30. | They believed on Him with a higher 
degree of faith than those in ch. ii, 23, in- 
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31 Then said Jesus to those Jews which ™beleeved on him, 
If ye continue in my word, ®¢hen are ye my disciples 


f Rom. vi. 14, 
TS, 233-912, 
James i. 25: 
i. Te, 

g Lev. xxv. 42. 


shall make you free. 


indeed; ®? and ye shall know the truth, and ‘the truth 
33 They answered him, & We be 


matt ii.” Abraham’s seed, and ° were xever in bondage to any man: 


ver. 39. : 
how sayest thou, Ye 


h Rom. vi. 
16. 20. 
2 Pet. ii. 10. 
1 Gal. iv. 20. 


shall be made free? %* Jesus 


answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, * Whoso- 
ever Pcommitteth sin is the Vservant of sin. 


385 T And ithe 


servant abideth not mm the house for ever: [8 Zu/] the Son 


k Rom, vit. 2 abideth ever. 
als vals 


free, ye shall be free indeed. 


m yender, had believed him. 
© ender, have never been. 
@ vender, bondman, 


86k Tf the Son therefore shall make you 


87 J know that ye are 


N render, ye are. 
P render, doeth. 
T render, Now the bondman. 


8 omit: not in the original. 


asmuch as faith wrought by hearing is 
higher than that by miracles; but still 
wanted confirming. 31.] continue in 
my word means to “abide in Me,” ch. xv. 
7, though that perhaps is spoken of a 
deeper entrance into the state of union 
with Christ. Remaining in His word is 
not merely obeying His teaching, but is the 
inner eonvietion of the truth of that reve- 
lation of Himself, which is kis word. 

ye are, for probably they had given some 
outward token of believing on Him, e. g. 
that of ranging themselves among His dis- 
ciples. 32.] In opposition to the 
mere holding of the truth. The knowing 
of the truth answers to the feeding on 
Christ ;—is the inner realization of it in 
the man. And in the eontinuing inerease 
of this comes true treedom from all fear 
and error and bondage. 23.] The 
auswerers are those that believed, not some 
others among the hearers, as many Com- 
mentators have maintained ;—see, as a 
proof of this, ver. 36, addressed to these 
same persons. They had not yet become 
diseiples indeed, were not yet distinet from 
the mass of the unbelieving; and there- 
fore, in speaking to them, He aseribes to 
them the sins of their race, and addresses 
them as part of that raee. We be 
Abraham’s seed: see Matt. iii. 9. The 
assertion that they had never been in bond- 
age to any man was so eontrary to his- 
torieal truth, that we must suppose some 
teehnieal meaning to have been attached 
to the word Loudage, in which it may have 
been correct. ‘The words eannot be meant 
of that generation only, tor the word never 
(never yet at any time, literally) connects 
with their assertion that they were Abra- 


ham’s seed, and generalizes it. As 
usual (see ch. ili. 4; iv. 11; vi. 52), they 
tuke the words of our Lord in their out- 
ward literal sense. Perhaps this was not 
always an wnintentional misunderstanding. 

84.| doeth sin, not merely “ sin- 
neth,” for that all do; but in the same 
sense as ‘‘ work iniquity” is said, Matt. vii. 
23. It implies living in the practice of sin, 
doing sin, as a habit: see reff. The mere 
moral sentiment, of which this is the spi- 
ritual expression, was common among the 
Greek and Roman philosophers. 35. | 
I believe, with Stier and Benge}, the refer- 
ence to be to Hagar and Ishmael, and Isaae: 
the dond and the free. They had spoken 
of themselves as the seed of Abraham. The 
Lord shews them that there may be, of 
that seed, two kinds; the son, properly so 
ealled, and the slave. The latter does not 
abide in the house for ever: it is not his 
right nor his position—‘Cast out the bond- 
woman and herson.’ ‘ But the soz abideth 
ever. For the application, see on follow- 
ing verses. 36.] Ye then, being in 
sin, are ermal: the sons of the bond- 
woman, and therefore need liberation. 
Now comes in the spiritual reality, into 
which the discourse passes from the figure. 
This liberation ean only take place by 
means of Him of whom Isaae was the type 
—the Seed according to promise; those 
only who of His Spirit are born again, and 
after His image, are free indeed—truly 
sons of God, aud no longer ehildren of the 
bondwoman, but of the free. See by all 
means Gal. iv. 19 (where the subject really 
begins, not at ver. 21) to end, whieh is the 
best commentary on this verse. There 
neither is, nor can be here, any allusion 
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Abraham’s seed; tdué 'ye seck to kill me, because my teh. vii.t9. 


ver. 10, 


word thath no place in you. %8™I speak ¥ that which J met. iii. sz: 


have seen with my Father: and Yye do ®that which ye 
39 They answered and said 
unto him, ® Abraham is our father. 


Zhave seer with your father. 


xiv. 10, 24. 


Jesus saith unto » Matt. i.e. 


them, °If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the °° Ga. 


works of Abraham. 


nes. de 
iii. 7, 20. 


40 P But now ye seek to kill me, a preriz. 


man that hath @ fold you the truth, ¢whieh I [> Zave] heard aver-*- 


cof God: this did not Abraham. 


your father. 


41 Ye do the deeds of 
¢ Then said they to him, We fe not born of 
fornieation; ‘we have one Father, even God. 


42 Jesus r Isa. lait. 16: 
Txiv.8. Mal. 


said unto them, *If God were your Father, ye would love .} bin van. 


t render, nevertheless. 
x read, the things which. 


Y render, gaineth no ground. 
Y read, ye too do. 


2 read, with many ancient authoritics, heard from. 


4 render, Spoken unto you. 
© render, from. 
© read, They said. 


either to the hberation of the sabbatieal 
year, or to the subjeet of Heb, iii. 5, 6. 
37.| «Ye are Abraham’s seed, ae- 
cording to the flesh and the eovenant: 
but ’—and here the distinction appears— 
‘ye are doers of sin by secking to kill Me, 
heeanse My word (see above on ver. 31) 
gaineth no ground—does not work (spread, 
go forward,—‘ne marche pas’) in you’ 
(not, among you). 38.] We have the 
same remarkable relation between speaking 
and doing, as in ver. 28: exeept that here 
the doing is applied to the Jews only; 
speaking being used in the same come 
prehensive sense as there. But 
notice the distinetion in the restored 
text between I have seen with my 
father and ye heard from your father. 
The possessive pronouns my, and your, 
are not expressed in the original; the 
term father is eommon to both sen- 
tenees, and on it the stress should be 
laid in reading. The speaking and doing 
were in eaeh ease from the father of each. 
But Jesus was “with God,” in a relation 
of abiding unity with His Father: they 
were sprung from their father the devil,— 
he was the suggester of their course, the 
originator of their acts. Jesus was the 
son, who reinains in the house and sees the 
father’s acts: they the bond-slaves, merely 
prescribed to, and under coercion. 
The word too implies accordingly,— by the 
same rule. 39, 40.] There is a dis- 
tinction between seed and children. ‘The 


»D omit. 
d render, works. 
f render, Were. 


former our Lord grants that they were 
(ver. 37), but the latter (by implication ; 
see below on the ecnstruetion) He denies 
them. See Rom. ix. 6, 7, “They are not all 
Israel, which are of Israet: neither, be- 
cause they are the seed of Abraham, are they 
ail children.” 41. We were not born 
of fornication] Stier remarks, that they 
now let fall Abraham as their father, being 
eonvicted of unlikeness to him. They see 
that a spiritual paternity must be meant, 
and aecordingly refer to God as their 
Father. This consideration will rule the 
sense of the words not born of fornication, 
which must therefore be spiritual also. 
And spiritually the children of fornication 
(see Hos. it, 4) are idolaters. Ishmael 
eannot well be alluded to; for they would 
not eall the relation between Abraham and 
Hagar one of fornication. Still less ean 
there be, as Origen thought, any allusion 
on the part of the Jews to our Lord giving 
Himself out as being miracnlonsly born, 
but being in reality that which they would 
insinuate: for onr Lord never proclaimed 
this of Himself. There may possibly be a 
reference to the Samaritans (ver. 48), who 
completely answered in the spiritual sense 
to the children of fornication: see Dent. 
xxxi. 16; Isa. i. 21; Ezek. xvi. 15 ih; 
xx. 80 al. 42.] <1f you were the 
children of God, the moral proof of such 
descent would be, that you would love Me, 
who am specially the Son of God, and 
who am cone by the mission, and bearing 
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Matt. xiii. 88. ~ TOr 
y Matt. xiii.38 hear my word. 


the lusts of your father ye i wzdd do. 
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me: ‘for I proceeded forth and 8came from God; 
wh neither came I of myself, but he sent me. 
ye not understand my speeeh? even because ye cannot 
44y Ye are of your father the devil, and 


43x Why do 


He was a murderer 


from the beginning, and ¥ adode not in the truth, beeause 


there is no truth in him. 


When he speaketh a he, he 


speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father ! of 7. 


&§ render, AM come. 
1 render, like to do. 


h ender, for neither have I come. 
K render, standeth. 


! render, for perspicuity, thereof. 


the charaeter of God.’ am come con- 
veys the result of proceeded forth, as Meyer; 
who also remarks that mere sezding will 
not exhaust the term proceeded forth, 
which must be taken in its deeper theolo- 
gieal meaning, of the proceeding forth of 
the Eternal Son from the essence of the 
Father. 43.] to understand a man’s 
speech,—as here used, is literally to wxder- 
stand the idiom or dialeet in which a man 
speaks, his manner of speech ;—sce Matt. 
xxvi. 73, where the same word is used in 
the original. But this of course does 
not here refer to the mere outward ex- 
pression of the Lord’s discourses, bnt to 
the spiritual idiom in which He spoke, 
and whieh ean only be spiritually under- 
stood. Then my word is the matter of 
those discourses, the Word itself. 
The connexion of the two clauses is, Why 
do ye not understand my speech? Be- 
cause ye cannot receive, hear with the 
inner ear (see ch. vi. 60), that which I say. 
And the verification and ground of this 
cannot, is in the next verse. 44,] 
This verse is one of the most decisive tes- 
timonies for the objective personality of 
the devil. It is quite impossible to sup- 
pose an accommodation to Jewish views, 
or a metaphorical form of speech, in_ so 
solemn and direet an assertion as this. 
ye like to do] The rendering of the 
A. V. here, as in several other places where 
the same expression is used in the original 
(compare for instance ch. v. 40; Matt. xi. 
27; Luke xi. 31), is wholly inadequate and 
misleading. The words “ Ye will do” 
convey to the mind of the reader a mere 
future, whereas the original means, your 
will is to do, you love, or, are inclined, to 
do. ‘The expression indicates, as in ch. v. 
40, the freedom of the human will, as the 
foundation of the condemnation of the sin- 
ner. a murderer | The most obvious 
reference seems to be, to the murder of 
Abel by Cain :—see the Apostle’s own com- 


ment on these words, 1 John iit. 12, 15. 
But this itself was only a result of the 
introduetion of death by sin, which was 
the work of the devil: Adam and Eve 
were the first whom he murdered. But 
then again both these were only manifes- 
tations ot the fact here stated by divine 
omniscience respecting him: that he was 
a murderer. from the beginning, 
the author and bringer in of that hate 
which is equivalent to murder, 1 John iii. 
15. The mention of murder is intro- 
duced because the Jews went about to kill 
Jesus; and the ¢ypical parallel of Cain 
and Abel is certainly hinted at in the 
words. The A. V. “abode,” is un- 
grammatical, the original word being pre- 
sent in sense. Still, it is not a mere 
present, but a present dependent on and 
commencing with an implied past fact. 
And that faet here is, the fall of the devil, 
which was not an insulated act, but in 
which state of apostasy from the truth he 
standeth,—it is his condition. the 
truth is objective : the truth of God :—in 
this he standeth not, because there is no 
truth (‘¢fruthfulness,’ subjective) in him. 
His lie has become his very nature, and 
therefore he is thoroughly alien from the 
truth of God. He shewed this when he 
spoke a He to our first mother. of 
his own, not, ‘ aceording to his character,’ 
—but ‘out of his own resources,’ ‘ trea- 
sures:’? see Matt. xii. 85. the 
father thereof] i.e. cither of that which 
is false,—the lie, implied in the word Har, 
which has just preeeded,—or, of the liar 
generally. The former is not the fact,— 
for the devil is not the father of that 
which is false, but of liars, by being 
himself one whose very nature has beeome 
a lie. Certainly by this he has beeome 
the author, promoter, of falsehood among 
men; but this kind of paternity is not 
here in question: the object being to shew 
that he was the father of these lying 


43—49, 


ST. JOHN. 


45m And because I tell you the truth, ye believe me not. 


46 Which of you 2 eonvinceth me of sin? 


° And if I say 


the truth, why do ye not beheve me? 477He that is of ch, x22. 
God heareth God’s words: P ye therefore hear them not, 


because ye are not of God. 


1 John iv. 6 


48 Then answered the Jews, 


and said unto him, Say we not well that thou art a 


Samaritan, and *hast a devil ? 


49 Jesus answered, I have 


ach. vii. 20: 


not a devil; but I honour my Father, and ye do dishononr 352" 


M render, But beeause I speak, 

2 render, convicteth : see ch. xvi. 8 notes, 
° read and render, If I speak truth. 

P render, for this canse ye. 


Jews. I therefore hold the latter inter- 
pretation, with Bengel, Meyer, and Stier. 

45.] And the very reason why 
ye do not believe Be (as contrasted with 
him) is, because I speak the truth ;—you 
not being of the truth, but of him who is 
falsehood itself. This implies a eharge of 
wilful striving against known and recog- 
nized truth. Enthymius fills up the eon- 
text—“ If I told you lies, ye would have 
believed me, as speaking that which be- 
longs to your father: see eh. v. 43. 

46.] The meaning here of sin is 
to be strictly adhered to, and not softened 
into ‘error in argument,’ or ‘falsehood, 
This would be to introduce, in this most 
solemn part of our Lord’s discourse, a vapid 
tautology. The question is an appeal to 
His sinlessness of life, as evident to them 
all,—as a pledge for His truthfulness of 
word: which word asserted, be it remeimn- 
bered, that JZe was sent from God. And 
when we recolleet that He who here 
challenges men to convict him of sin, never 
eould have upheld outward spotlessness 
merely (see Matt. xxiii. 26—28), the words 
amount to a declaration of lis absolute 
sinlessness, in thought, word, aud deed. 
Or, the eonnexion may be as stated by 
Euthymius: “Jf it is not because I speak 
the truth that ye disbelieve me, tell me, 
which of you convicts me of any sin done 
by me, on account of which you may have 
a pretext for disbelieving ?” If I say 
the truth] and if it be thence (from the 
impossibility of convicting me of sin) evi- 
dent, that I speak the truth, why do ye 
not believe me? (not “believe on me,” 
but simply believe me, give credence to 
me.) 47. gives the answer to the 
previous question, and concludes the dis- 
course with the final disproof of their 
assertion, ver, 41. This verse is cited 


1 Jolin iv. 6. 48.] The Jews attempt 


no answer, bnt commenee reviling Him. 
These are now properly the Jews, in 
St. John’s sense,—the principal among the 
Jews. a Samaritan] So they called 
‘outcasts from the commonwealth ot 
Israel? and so afterwards they called the 
Christians. They iinply, that He differed 
from their interpretation of the law,—or 
perhaps, as He had convicted them of not 
being the genuine children of Abraham, 
they cast back the eharge with a senseless 
recrimination. There may perhaps be « 
reference to the oceurrence related in eh. 
iv. 5 ff.; but it has been shewn that Thou 
art a Samaritan is found in the Rabbis as 
addressed to one whose word is not to be 
believed. and hast a devil] ‘As in the 
first elause they sundered Him from the 
communion of Israel, so now from that of 
Israel’s God.’ Stier. Or perhaps they 
mean the reproach more as expressing 
aggravated madness owing to demoniacal 
possession. ‘The Say we not well? alludes 
probably to the charge twice brought 
against Him by the Pharisees, ‘ of easting 
out devils by the prinee of the devils.’ 
See Matt. ix. 345 xii. 24. 49.] The 
former term of reproach Jesus passes over, 
and imildly answers (1 Pet. ii. 23) the 
malicious charge of having a devil, by 
an appeal to his whole lite and teaching 
(see ch. iv. 34), which was not the work 
of one having a devil. There is no retort 
of the charge in the emphatie I (it is not I 
but yow that have a devil), as Cyril and 
Liicke imagine. At present the I, followed 
hy you, both emphatic, only brings out the 
two parties into stronger contrast. 

and ye do dishonour me] ‘Our mutual 
relation is not that which you allege, but 
this: that I honour Him that sent me, 
and ye, in dishonouring me, dishononr 
Him?’ It is the same contrast, the being 
(sprung) “of (from) God” and “not of 


546 ST. JOHN. 
aie me. 

that seeketh and judgeth. 
ead 
dzech.i-5. hast a devil. 


Heb. xi. 13. 


ech.v. 31. 


fch.v. 41: 
xvi. 14; 
xvii. 1. 
Acts iii. 13. 

g ch. vii. 28, 
20. 


h Heb. xi. 18. 


VITI. 50—59. 


504 And »I seek not mine own glory: there is one 
51 Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, °Ifa man keep my * saying, he shall never 8 see death. 
52 Then said the Jews unto him, Now we know that thou 
4 Abraham is dead, and the prophets; and 
thou sayest, If a man keep my * saying, he shall never 
taste of death. 5 Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, whieh tis dead? and the prophets tare dead: 
whom makest thou thyself? 5 Jesus answered, °If I 
u honour myself, my * honour is nothing: fit is my Father 
that ¥ honoureth me; of whom ye say, that he is your God : 
55 Z yet ®ye have not known him; but I know him: and 
If I should say, I know him not, I shall be a har like unto 
you: but I know him, and keep his ‘saying. 5° Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: "and he saw it, 


G render, But. 

8 sender, behold. 

U render, glorify. 

Y render, elorifieth. 


God,” as before, ver. 47, which lies at the 
root. 50.}| ‘Ye dishonour me ;—not 
that I seek my own honour, but His who 
sent me. There is One who seeketh my 
honour (ch. v. 23), and will have me 
honoured ; and who judgeth between me 
and you, between truth and falsehood, 
Supply the words “my glory” after 
seeketh, but not after judgeth. 
51.] There is no pause (De Wette) between 
ver. 50 and this. This is the direct carry- 
ing on of the discourse, arising out of 
judgeth in the last verse, and forming a 
new attempt of grace to plead with them, 
as Lampe calls it. Ye are xow children of 
the devil, but if ye keep My word, ye shall 
be reseued from that murderer. 
to keep my word, as “to continue in my 
word,” ver. 31, is not only outward obe- 
dienee, but the endurance in, and obedience 
of faith. to behold death, as to taste 
of death, is a Hebrew way of speaking for 
to die, aud must not be pressed to mean, 
‘shall not fee? (the bitterness of) death,’ 
in a temporal sense, as Stier has done. 
The death of the body is not reekoned 
as death, any more than the life of the 
body is life, in our Lord’s discourses; see 
eh. xi. 25, 26, and notes. Both words 
have a deeper meaning. 52, 63.) The 
Jews, not knowing what “ death” really im- 
ports, regard the saying as a decisive proof 
of their surmise ver. 48. Their misunder- 
standing (says De Wette) keeps to the well- 


T render, Word. 
t render, died. 
X vender, glory. 
Z render, And. 


known type (ch. iil. 4; iv. 11 ff.), but this 
time theoeratie pride is added to earnal sen- 
suousness :—* the Old Test. Saints died !””’ 
54, 55.) The argument in these 
verses is: ‘The same God who is the God 
of Abraham, is my Father ;—He it is who 
honours (glorifies) me, and it is His word 
that I keep. I was promised by Him to 
Abraham.’ If I glorify myself, i.e. 
‘glorify myself to this high designation, of 
being able to deliver from death.’ of 
whom ye say] Whom yon are in the habit 
of calling your God—i. e. the God of 
Isracl. A most important identifieation, 
from the mouth of our Lord Himself, of 
the Father, with the God of Israeé in the 
Old Test. 55.|] The sense is, of Whom 
ye say ‘He is our God,’ and (not “ yet” nor 
“ but”) know Him not. Then what follows 
sets forth the contrast between them, the 
pretended children of Abraham, who know 
not Abraham’s God (the liars), aud Him 
who knows Him, and keeps His word, so 
that His word works in and by Him; yea, 
He is the Word of God. His allowing 
their denial of this state ot kuowledge and 
union would be as great a Ue in Him, as 
their assumption of it was in them. 
56.| The Lord does uot deny them their 
outward title of children of Abraham :—it 
is of spiritual things that He has been 
speaking, in refusing them the reality of 
it. rejoiced to see] literally, rejoiced, 
that He should sce. The intent is to shew 


EXT 


and was glad. 


57 Then said the Jews unto him, 
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Thou art 


not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ? 


58 Jesus said unto them, Verily, 


Before Abraham 4 was, 'I am. 


stones to east at him: 


passed by}. 


but Jesus hid himself, and went out si 
of the temple[, 1¢ going through the midst of them, and so 


verily, I say unto you, 
59 b Then k took they up i eae iii. 14. 


Isa. xliii. 15. 
ch. xvii. 5, 
Col. 
ee Rev. 


ke ch, x 31, 30: 
1 Duke i iv. 00. 


IX. 1 And as 4 Jesus passed by, he saw a man which 


& better, Was made. 


b render, SO they took. 


© omitted, or varied, by many of the most ancient authoritics, 


d render, he. 


that Abraham did in his time keep Christ’s 
word, viz. by a prospective realizing faith ; 
and therefore that he, in the sense of 
yer. 51, had not seen death. This is ex- 
pressed by and he saw it, and was glad: 
see below. But what is the meaning of 
My day? Certainly, the day of Christ’s 
appearance in the flesh. When that was 
over, and the attention was directed to 
another and future appearance, the word 
came to be used of His second coming, 
1 Cor. 3. 8, &e. &e. But this, as well as 
the day of IZis Cross, is out of the question 
here ;—and the word was used by the 
Rabbis for the time of the Messiah’s ap- 


pearance. So we have it, Luke xvii. 22, 
26: but here, as there, the expression 


must not be limited exclusively to the 
former appearanee. From the sense, it is 
evident that Abraham saw by faith and 
will see in fact, not the first coming only, 
but that which it introduces and implies, 
the second also. Technically however, 
in the form of the sentence here, the First 
is mainly in view. And to see that day, is 
to be present at, witness, it;—to have 
experience of it. and he saw it, and 
was glad, viz. in his Paradisiacal state of 
bliss. And his ‘seeing of Christ’s day’ 
was not by revelation, but actual—the 
seeing of a witness. ‘Abraham then has 
not seen death, but lives through my 
word ;—baving believed and rejoiced in the 
promise of Me, whom he has now seen 
manifest in the flesh.’ 57.] No inference 
can be drawn from this verse as to the age 
of our Lord at the time, according to the 
flesh. Fifty years was with the Jews the 
completion of manhood. 58.] As Liieke 
remarks, all unbiassed explanation of these 
words must recognize in them a declaration 
of the essential prie-existence of Christ. 
All such interpretations as ‘before Abra- 
ham became Abraham, i.e. father of many 
nations (Socinus and others), and as ‘£ 
was predetermined, promised by God’ 


(Grotins and the Socinian interpreters), 
are little better than dishonest quibbles. 
The distinetion between was made (07 was 
born) and am is important. The present, 
I am, expresses essential existence, see 
Col. i. 17, and was often used by our Lord 
to assert His divine Being. In this 
verse the Godhead of Christ is involved ; 
and this the Jews clearly understood, by 
their conduct to Him. 59. | Probably 
there were stones (for building) lying 
about in the outer court of the temple, 
where these words seem to have been 
spoken. The reason of the Jews’ doing 
this is given by them on a similar occasion, 
ch. x. 33, for that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. There does not 
appear to be any miraculous escape in- 
tended here, although certainly the as- 
sumption of one is natural under the 
circumstances. Jesus was probably sur- 
rounded by His disciples, and might thus 
hide Himself (sce ch. xii. 36), and go out 
of the temple. 

Cuap. IX. X.] Jesus THE LIGHT, FOR 
THE MEALING OF THE WORLD AND THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE JEWS. IX. 1— 
41.] Manifestation of Jesus as the Light 
by a miracle. Judgment of the Jews by 
the healed man, and by Jesus. 1] 
It the concluding words of ch. viii. in the 
ordinary text are genuine, this would 
appear to have happened on the same day 
as the ineidents there related, which is 
hardly likely, for we should thus have the 
whole history from ch. vii. 37 (omitting 
ch. vil. 53—vili, 12), belonging to one day, 
and that day a sabbath (ver. 14). And 
besides, the circumstances under which 
Jesus here appears are too usual and 
tranquil to have suceeeded iinmediately to 
His eseape in ch. vill. 59. T would rather 
therefore suppose that: there is a break 
before this verse: how long, we cannot of 
course say. Thus we have the commence- 
nent of a new narrative here, as in ch. 
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was blind from his birth. 


@ ver. 34. saying, 


b ch. xi. 4. 


d chi. 5, 02 
iti, 10: ues 
ve St 


e Mark vil. 38: 
viii. 23. 


€ render, should be. 


ST. JOHN. 


EN. 
2 And his diseiples asked him, 


Master, *who did sm, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind? 
fhath this man sinned, nor his parents: 
works of God should be made manifest in him. 
: work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 
night cometh, when no man ean work. 
I am in the world, 4I am the light of the world. 
he had thus spoken, *he spat on the ground, and made 
ss clay of the spittle, and he anointed the eyes of the blind 


3 Jesus answered, Neither 
>but that the 
4¢T must 


58 As long as 
6 When 


f render, did this man sin. 


& render, When. 


vi. 1, and vii. 1. The blind man was 
sitting begging (ver. 8), possibly pro- 
claiming the faet of his having been so 
born; for otherwise the diseiples could 
hardly have asked the following question. 
The incident may have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple (Acts ili, 2): but 
doubtless there were other places where 
beggars sat, besides the teinple entrances. 
2.] According to Jewish ideas, every 
infirmity was the punishment of sin (see 
ver. 834), From Exod. xx. 5, and the pre- 
vailing views on the subject, the disciples 
may have believed that the man was 
visited for the sins of his parents: but how 
eould he himself have sinned before his 
birth ? Beza and Grotius refer the ques- 
tion to the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, that he may have sinned in a 
former state of existence; this however is 
disproved by the eonsideration addueed 
by Lightfoot, that the Pharisees believed 
that the good souls only passed into other 
bodies, which would exelude this ease. 
Lightfoot, Liiecke, and Meyer refer it to 
the possibility of sin 7x the womb ; Tholuek 
to predestinated sin, punished by anti- 
eipation: De Wette to the general doe- 
trine of the pra-existenee of souls, which 
prevailed both among the Rabbis and 
Alexandrians: see Wisd. viii. 19, 20. 
The question may have been asked 
vaguely, without any striet application of 
it to the ecircumstanees, merely taking for 
granted that some sin must have led to the 
blindness, and hardly thinking of the non- 
applicability of one of the suppositions to 
this cuse. Or perhaps, as Stier inclines to 
suppose, the question may mean, ‘this 
man, or, for that is out of the question, 
his parents ?’ 3.] Our Lord does not 
of course assert the absolute sinlessness of 
the man, or of his parents, but answers 
the question with reference to the reason 


why it was asked. Supply therefore after 
his parents, “that he should be born blind.” 
Also after but supply “he was born blind.” 
In the economy of God’s Providenee, his 
suffering had its place and aim, and this 
was to bring out the works of God in his 
being healed by the Redeemer. De Wette 
denies this interpretation, and refers the 
saying merely to the view of our Lord to 
bring out his own praetieal design, to 
make use of this man to prove His divine 
power. But see ch. xi. 4, whieh is strictly 
parallel. 4.] Connected by the words, 
work the works, to the former verse. 
There eertainly seems to be some reference 
to its being the sabbath; see the similar 
expressions in eh. v.17. From ver. 5, it 
seems evident that the day is the appointed 
eourse of the working of Jesus on earth, 
and the night the close of it (see the 
parallel, ch. xi. 9, 10). It is true, that, 
aceording to St. John’s universal dietion, 
the death of Jesus is His glorification ; 
but the similitude here regards the effect 
on the world, see ver. 5; and the language 
of Rom. xiii. 12 is in aeeordanee with it, 
as also Luke xxii. 53: John xiv. 30. 

5.] This partly explains the day and night 
of the former verse, partly alludes to the 
nature of the healing about to take place. 
As before the raising of Lazarus (eh. xi. 
25), He states that He is the Resurrection 
and the Life; so now, He sets forth Him- 
self as the souree of the arehetypal spiritual 
light, of which the natural, now about to 
be conferred, is only a deriy ation and sym- 
bol. 6.] See Mark vii. 83; viii. 23. 
The virtue especially of the fasting saliva, 
in eases of disorders of the eyes, was well 
known to antiquity. In the aeeounts of 
the restoring of a blind man to sight at- 
tributed to Vespasian, the use of this 
remedy oecurs. The use of efay also for 
healing the eyes was not unknown. 
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man with the clay, ‘and said unto hin, 


the pool of Siloam, (which }7s 
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Go wash fm £ Neb. tii. 15. 


by interpretation, Sent.) 


He went his way therefore, and washed, and eame seeing. 


8 The neighbours therefore, 


seen him that he was 1 Ziad, said, 


Kk sat and begged 2? 9 Some said, 


He is hke him: 


and they 


{!Zut] he said, 
suid they unto him, How were thine eyes opened ? 
answered and said, A man that is called Jesus made elay, 


which before had 
Is not this he that 
This is he: others said, 
Iam he. 1° Therefore 
ll He 


g ver. 6, 7. 


and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool 
of Siloam, and wash: and I went and washed, and I re- 


eeived sight. 
He said, I know not. 
him that aforetime was blind. 


12 Then said they unto him, Where is he? 
18 They brought to the Pharisees 
14 And it was the sabbath 


day when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes. 


b vender, is interpreted. 
k render, sitteth and begecth. 


No rule ean be laid down which our Lord 
may seem to have observed, as to using, 
or dispensing with, the ordinary human 
means of healing. He Himself determined, 
by considerations which are hidden from 
us. Whatever the means used, the healing 
was not in them, but in Him alone. The 
‘conductor’ of the miraculous power was 
generally the faith of the recipient: and if 
such means served to awaken that faith, 
their use would be accounted for. 6 
The reason of his being sent to Siloam is 
uneertain. It may have been as pari of 
the cure,—or merely to wash off the clay. 
The former is most probable. A beg- 
gar blind from his birth would know the 
localities sufficiently to be able to find his 
way; so that there is no necessity to sup- 
pose a partial restoration of sight before 
his going. The situation of the foun- 
tain and pool of Siloam is very doubtful. 

On the subject of a recent suggestion re- 

specting the identity of Siloam and Bethes- 
da, see note on ch. v. 1. which is 
interpreted} The reason of this derivation 
being stated has been much doubted. Some 
consider the words to have been inserted 
as an early gloss of some allegorieal inter- 
preter. But there is no external authority 
for this supposition. Euthymius says, “1 
suppose, on account of the blind man being 
then sent thither :”? and Meyer takes this 
view. But it would be a violent transfer, 

—of the name of the fountain, to the man 
who was sent thither. I should rather 
regard the healing virtue imparted to the 

Vou. IJ. 


i vead, a beggar. 
omit, 


water to be denoted, as symbolical of Him 
who was sent, snd whose mission it was to 
give the healing water of life. came, 
i.e. came back;—apparently to his own 
house, by the next verse. 8.] had 
beheld, rather than “had seen.” The 
choice of the word implies attention and 
habit. 11.] The word rendered received 
sight is literally, recovered sight. Sight 
being natural to men, the deprivation of it 
is regarded as a loss, and the reception of 
it, though never enjoyed before, as a re- 
covery. 13.] The neighbours appear 
to have brought him to the Phayvisees, 
out of hostility to Jesus (see ver. 12): 
and ver. 14 alleges the reason of this :— 
or perhaps from fear of the sentence 
alluded to in ver. 22. The “ Pharisees” 
here may have been the court presiding 
over the synagogue, or one of the lesser 
local courts of Sanhedrim. Liicke inclines 
to think they were an assembly of the 
great Sauhedrim, whom St. John some- 
times names the Pharisees :—sce ch. vii. 47; 

%*xi.46: Meyer regards them as some formal 
section of the Pharisees, as a body: but 
were there such sections? 14. ] Lightfoot 
cites from a Rabbinical treatise on the Sab- 
bath, that /¢ was forbidden evento put saliva 
on the eyelids. But the making the elay, 
as a servile work, seems to be here pro- 
ninently mentioned, Meyer notices, — 
and it is interesting, as a minute mark of 
aceuracy,—that the man, in verses 11 and 
15; only relates what he himself, as being 
blind, had felt: he says nothing of the 
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h ver. 33. 
ch. ili. 2 


ich. vii. 12, 43: 
x. 19. 


ST. JOUN. EX. 
15m Then again the Pharisees also asked him how he had 
received his sight. He said unto them, He put clay upon 
mine eyes, and I washed, and do see. 1° Therefore said 
some of the Pharisees, This man is not 2 0f God, beeause 
he keepeth not the sabbath day. Others said, " How ean 
a man that is a sinner do such miracles? And ‘there was 
a division among them. 17 ° They say unto the blmd man 
again, What sayest thou of him, P¢dat he hath opened 
184 But the 


19 And they asked 


*0 His parents answered 


23.8 Therefore said his parents, He is of 


kehiv.9: thine eyes? He said, * He is a prophet. 
Jews did not believe concerning him, that he had been 
blind, and received his sight, until they called the parents 
of him that had reeeived his ‘sight. 
them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say was born blind? 
how then doth he now see? 
them and said, We know that this is our son, and that he 
was born blind: #! but by what means he now seeth, we 
know not; or who [¥ ath] opened his eyes, we know not: 
he is of age; ask him: he shall speak for himself. 
ich.vii-is: 22 These words spake his parents, because ! they feared the 
vis Jews: for the Jews had agreed already, that if any man 
mver84 did confess that he was Christ, he ™ should be put out of 
the synagogue. 
M ender, Therefore. 


° read, They say therefore. 
4 render, Therefore. 


spittle. 


2 render, from. 

P render, seelng that. 
Y omit. 

8 render, For this cause. 


15.] again refers back to timony against them, betake themselves 


ver. 10. The enquiry was official, as ad- 
dressed to the chief witness in the matter. 
We cannot hence infer that no one else was 
present at the healing but Jesus and His 
disciples. 16. some others | 
Among the latter party would be such as 
Nicodemus, Joseph, [Gamaliel ?]; who 
probably (Joseph certainly, Luke xxiii. 51) 
at last withdrew, and left the majority to 
carry out their hate against Jesns. 

17.] The question is but one, What sayest* 
thou of him, that he hath opened (i.e. for 
having opened) thine eyes? The stress-is 
on thou. ‘What hast thou to say to it, 
seeing we are divided on the matter?’ 
Both parties are anxious to have the man’s 
own view to corroborate theirs. & pro- 
phet, and therefore, from God. 18. ] 
The hostile party (the Jews,—those in 
authority among these variously-minded 
Pharisees) disappointed at his direct tes- 


to sifting more closely the evidence of the 
fact. The parents are summoned as wit- 
nesses. 19.}| The question is three- 
fold, and in striet legal formality: ‘Is 
this your son? Was he born blind P_ How 
is it that he now sees ?’ 21.j The 
pronouns in the latter part of the verse 
are emphatic: who hath opened his eyes 
we know not: ask him: he is of age: he 
shall speak for himself. 22.) It 
is not said when this resolution was come 
to; and this also speaks for an interval 
between ch. vii., viii, and this incident. 
It conld hardly have been before the coun- 
cil at the conclusion of ch. vii. 

put out of the synagogue] Probably the 
first of the three stages of Jewish excom- 
munication,—-the being shut out from the 
synagogue and household for thirty days, 
but withont any anathema. The other 
two, the repetition of the above, aecom- 
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age; ask him. °t Then again ealled they the man that 

was blind, and said unto him, "Give % God the praise : » Joh. vii.1. 
°we know that this man isa sinner. *° He answered and ° ver 
said, Whether he *4e a siuner or no, L know not: one 

thine I know, that, ¥ whereas I was blind, now TI see. 


26.2 Then said they to him [# again], What did he to thee? 


how opened he thine eyes? 


“7 He answered them, I have 


told you already, and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye 


hear it again? bwi/l ye also be his disciples ? 


28 [¢ Then] 


p ch. viii. 14, 


they reviled him, and said, Thou art his disciple; but we eh: iii. iv. 


are Moses’ disciples. 


29 We know that God 4 spake unto 
Moses: @ as for this fellow, > we know not from whence he 
is, 90'The man answered and said unto them, ? Why 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from 
whence he is, and yet he [¢@fath] opened mine eyes. 
31 Now we know that ‘God heareth not sinners: but if 4; 7 


r Job xxvii. 9: 
EXXV5/19;13. 
Ps. xviii. 41: 
XXXiv. 15; 
Ixvi. 18, 

rov.i. 2S; 
xv. 29: 
XXxviii. 9. 
Isa. i..15, 
Jer, xi. M1. 
xiv. 12. 
f£zek. viii. 
18, Mic. iii. 

Zech. 


t render, So they called the second time. 


U vender, glory to God. 


X render, 1S & sinner. 


Y render, Though a blind man, I now see. 


2 vender, They said therefore. 


4 omitted by several ancient authorities, 


» render, would ye also become. 


© omit, 
© render, but as for this man. 


panied by a eurse,—and final exelusion,— 
would be too harsh, and perhaps were not 
in use so early. Trench regards the reso- 
lution not as a token that the Sanhedrim 
had prononneed Him a false Christ, but as 
shewing that they forbade a private man to 
anticipate their decision on this point by 
confessing Him. But perhaps this may be 
questioned. 24. Give glory to God | 
not, ‘Give God the praise’ (A. V.) i.e. 
‘the glory of thy healing :’ for the Phari- 
sees want to overawe the man by their 
authority, and make him deny the miracle 
altogether. The words are a form of ad- 
juration (see Josh. vii. 19), to tell the truth, 
q. d. ‘Remember that you are in God’s 
presence, and speak as unto Him.’ 

25.] The man shrewdly evades the infer- 
ence and states again the simple fact. We 
must render his words at the end of the 
verse, not “whereas I was blind, now I 
see,’ as A. V.: but being a blind man, or 
as in text, though a blind man, I now see. 
The shrewd and naive disposition of the 
man furnishes the key to the enigmatical 
expression. He puts it to them as the pro- 
blem, the fact of which he knows for cer- 


d render, hath spoken. 


tain but the reason of which it was for 
them to solve, that he, whom they all knew 
as a blind man, now saw. 26.] They 
perhaps are trying to shake his evidence,— 
or to make him state something which 
should bring out some stronger violation of 
the sabbath. 27.] did not hear must 
be in its special meaning of ‘did not heed 
it” The latter clause is of course ironical : 
“you seem so anxious to hear particulars 
about Him, that you must surely be in- 
tending to beeome His diseiples.’ 
29.] God hath spoken, not spake, is im- 
portant : it betokens the abiding finality of 
God’s revelation to Moses, in their esti- 
mation: as if they said, “ We stand by God’s 
revelation to Moses.” from whence,— 
‘whether from God or not.’ But see ch. 
vil. 27, 28, where a very different reason is 
given for disbelieving Him to be the Christ. 
30.| Why herein is, &c. ‘This well 
expresses the sense of the original. The 
man takes what their words had coneeded, 
and proeeeds to argue upon it. ye is 
emphatie: you, whose business it is to 
know such things. 31.] He expresses 
a general popular conviction, that one who 
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s ver 16. 


t ver. 2. 


xch.iv, 26. 


y ch. v. 22, 27. 
See ch. lii. 
17: xii. 47. 


z Matt. xiii. 18. 


ST. JOUN. IX. 32—41]. 


any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him 
he heareth. 82 Since the world began 8 was it not heard 
that 2 any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. 
33: sTf this man were not of God, he could do nothing. 
34 They answered and said unto him, 'Thou wast alto- 
gether born in sins, and dost thou teach us? And they 
east him out. 

85 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and i when 
he had found him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe on 
"the Son of God? °° He answered and said, Who is he, 
Lord, that I ¥ might believe on him? ° [! dud] Jesus 
said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and *it is he that 
talketh with thee. °8 And he said, Lord, I believe. And 
he worshipped him. 9? And Jesus said, ¥ For judgment 
mT am come into this world, that they which see not 
might see; and that they which see might be made blind. 
40 And 2 some of the Pharisees which were with him heard 


& render, it was never heard. 
h ender, for perspicuity, ANY one, 


i vender, he found him, and said unto him. 


K render, May. 
M yender, came I. 


could do these things, must be a pious 
man: and (ver. 32) very eminently so, 
sinee this miraele was unprecedented. 

33.] nothing, i. e.—nothing of this kind, 
much less such a thing as this. 34. ] 
See on ver. 2. altogether, — deeply and 
entirely, as thy infirmity proved. ‘They 
forget that the two charges,—one that he 
had never been born blind, and so was an 
impostor,—the other, that he bore the mark 
of God’s anger in a blindness that reached 
baek to his birth,— will not agree together.’ 
Trench. they cast him out: i. e. they 
excommunicated him: see on ver. 22. It 
cannot merely mean, ‘they cast him out of 
the court,’ as many, both aneient and mo- 
dern, interpret it: see next verse, where 
it would hardly be stated that Jesus heard 
of it, unless it had been some publie formal 
act. 35.] ‘Art thou he, whom our 
rnlers have severely treated on account of 
thy belief in Jesus whom men eall Christ ? 
Dost thou, even after this treatment, be- 
lieve on the Son of God ?? Lampe. 

36.} This Son of God surpasses his present 
comprehension : and therefore, true to his 
simple and guileless eharaeter, he asks for 
further information about Him. 

37.] These words, Thou hast both seen 
him, &e. serve to remind the man of the 


l omit. 
D render, those. 


benefit he has received, and to awaken in 
him the liveliest gratitude: compare Luke 
it. 30. They do not refer to a former 
seeing, When he was healed: this was the 
first time that he had seen his Benefactor. 

39.] There scems to be an interval 
between the last verse and this, and the 
narrative appears to be taken up again at 
some subsequent time when this miracle 
beeame again the subjeet of discourse. 

The blind man had recovered sight 
in two senses,—bodily and spiritual. And 
as our Lord always treats of the spiritual 
as paramount, zxeluding the bodily, so here 
He proceeds to speak of spiritual sight. 

‘We are all, according to the spirit 
of nature, no better than persons born 
blind; and to know and eonfess this our 
blindness, is our first and only true sight, 
ont of whieh the grace of the Lord can 
afterwards bring about a complete recerving 
of sight. The “becoming blind,” on the 
other hand, is partly an ironieal expression 
for remaining blind, but partly also has a 
real meaning in the increasing darkening 
and hardening which takes plaee through 
unbelief.’ Stier. they which see here 
answer to “they which are whole,” and 
“the righteous” of Matt. ix. 12, 135 sve 
note there. 40.] They ask the ques- 
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these words, and said unto him, Are we blind also? apom.ii.1o. 
41 Jesus said unto them, >If ye were blind, ye ° should have » en.xv.22, 14. 
no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore your sin 


remaineth. 


X. 1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 


entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but chmbeth 
up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. 
* But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of 


the sheep. 


3To him the porter openeth ; and the sheep 


9 render, Would not have. 


tion, not understanding the words of Jesus 
in a bodily sense, but well aware of their 
meaning, and seornfully rejoining, ‘ Are 
then we meant by these blind, we, the leaders 
of the people ?? 41.] The distinetion 
in expression between the two clauses must 
be earefully borne in mind. Our Lord is 
referring primarily to the unbelief of the 
Pharisees and their rejection of Him. And 
He says, ‘If ye were really blind (not, 
‘confessed yourselves blind’), ye would not 
have ineurred guilt; but now ye say, “ We 
see ;” ye believe ye have the light, and 
boast that ye know and use the light; and 
therefore your guilt abideth, remaineth on 
you.” Observe there is a middle clause 
understood, between ‘ye would never have 
ineurred guilt,’ and ‘ your guilt remaineth ;’ 
and that is, ‘ye have incurred guilt ;? which 
makes it necessary to take the words, ye say, 
we see, as in a eertain sense implying that 
they really did see: viz. ‘by the Seriptures 
being committed to you, by God’s grace, 
whieh ought to have led you to faith in 
me.’ Cuap. X. 1--21.] Of true and 
false shepherds, Jesus the good Shepherd. 
This diseourse is conneeted with the pre- 
eeding miraele; and the conduet of the 
Pharisees towards the man who had been 
blind seems to have given oeeasion to this 
deseription of false shepherds, whieh again 
introduces the testimony of Jesus to Him- 
self as the true Shepherd. So that, as 
Meyer remarks, the paragraph should begin 
at ch. ix. 35. The more we study earefully 
this wonderful Gospel, the more we shall 
see that the idea ot’ this close connexion is 
never to be summarily dismissed as ima- 
ginary, and that our Evangelist never 
passes without notiee to an entirely different 
and disjointed oeeurrence or discourse. Sce 
on the whole subjeet of the parable, Jer. 
xxiii. L—4; Ezek. xxxiv.; Zeeh. xi. 4—17. 

These opening verses (to ver. 5) set 
forth the distinetion between false and 
true shepherds. Then (vv. 7, 8, 9) He 
brings in flimself, as the door, by which 
both shepherds and sheep enter the fold. 


Then (ver. 10) He returns to the imagery 
of the first verses, and sets forth Ilimself as 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD; and the rest (to 
ver. 18) is oceupied with the results and 
distinetions dependent on that facet. 

1. the sheepfold} The word thus rendered 
is deseribed by the old writers as meaning 
a space walled round and open to the air: 
just answering, except in this being a per- 
manent enelosure, to our term fold. ‘This 
fold is the visible Church of God, primarily, 
as His people Israel were Lis peeuliar fold ; 
the possibility of there being other folds 
has been supposed to be alluded to in ver. 
16: but see note there. The terms in 
this first part are general, and apply to 
all leaders of God’s people; in ver. 1, to 
those who enter that office without having 
come in by the door (i.e. Christ, in the 
large sense, in whieh the Old Testament 
faithful looked to and trusted in Him, as 
the eovenant promise of Israel’s God) ; and 
in ver. 2 to those who do enter this way ; 
and whosoever does is the shepherd of the 
sheep (not emphatie —not, “the Good 
Shepherd,” as below, ver. 11, but here it 
is merely predicated of one who thus 
enters, that he is the shepherd of that par- 
tieular fol: it is the attribute of a shep- 
herd thus to enter). The sheep, 
throughout this parable, are not the min- 
gled multitude of good and bad; bnt 
the veal sheep, the faithful, who are, what 
all in the fold should be. The false sheep 
(goats, Matt. xxv. 32) do not appear; for 
it is not the character of the flock, but 
that of the shepherd, and the relation be- 
tween hii and his sheep, whieh is here 
prominent. 3.] Perhaps the porter 
(doorkeeper: it is the same word as that 
used in eh. xviii. 16, Mark xiii. 3£) should 
not be too much pressed as significant ; bnt 
certainly the Holy Spirit is espeeially He 
who opens the door to the shepherds ; see 
frequent uses of this symbolism by the 
Apostles, Aets xiv. 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 95 
2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3 ;—and instanees ot 
the Holy Spirit shutting tho door, Acts 
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hear his voiee: and he calleth his own sheep by name, and 
leadeth taem out. + [P Aud] when he putteth forth 4 Azs 
own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow 


him: "for they know his voiee. 


58 And a stranger will 


they not follow, but will fice from him: for they know not 


the voice of strangers. 


6 This t parable spake Jesus unto 


them: but they understood not what things they were 


which he spake unto them. 


7u Then said Jesus unto 


them again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Tam the door 


of the sheep. 


P omit. 


8 All that ever came before me are thieves 


4 For these words most of the ancient authorities read, all his own; the 


Sinaitic MIS. has merely, his own. 
T vender, because. 
t better, allegory. 


xvi.'6; 7. the sheep hear his voice] 
The voice of every such true shepherd is 
heard (heeded, understood) by the sheep 
(generally): and he ealls by name his own 
sheep, that portion of the great flock 
entrusted to him, and leads them out to 
pasture, as his office is. This distine- 
tion between the sheep and his own sheep 
has given rise to inistakes, from not ob- 
serving that shepherd here is still in its 
mere general sense, and not spiritually 
applied until ver. 7, or rather ver. 11 above. 
It has been imagined that Christ is here 
spoken of, and that therefore these two 
descriptions of sheep must be different, and 
so the whole exposition has been confused. 
Even Stier has fallen into this mistake. 
4.| When he has ted forth to pasture 
all his sheep (there shall not an hoof be 
left behind), he goes before them (see ‘ The 
Land and the Book,” p. 202, where there 
is an interesting description of this follow- 
ing the shepherd) ; in his teaching pointing 
out the way to them; they follow him, be- 
cause they know his voice; his words and 
teaching are familiar to them. But ob- 
serve that the expression here becomes 
again more general; not his own sheep, 
but the sheep as in ver. 8. The sheep 
know the voice of every true shepherd. 
5.] So that the stranger is not the 
shepherd of another section of the flock, 
but an alien: the robber of ver. 1. Meyer 
takes it as mercly meaning a stranger, one 
who is not their shepherd: but this hardly 
seems strong enough for the context. 
G.] The word here rendered in the A. V, 
“parable” is not exactly what is commonly 
soealled: not properly a parable: but rather 
a parabolic allegory. The parable requires 


8 render, But. 
U vender, Therefore. 


narrative to set it forth; and St. John 
relates no such. The right word here 
would be allegory. The original term, in 
its etymology, signifies, any saying di- 
verging from the common way of speech. 
We have other examples in ch. xv. 1 ff. 
and in Matt. ix. 37, 38. 7.) What 
follows is not so 1:uch an exposition, as an 
expansion of the allegory. The key 
to this verse is the right understanding 
of what went before. Bear in mind, that 
verses 1—5 were spoken of shepherds in 
general. But these shepherds themselves 
go into and out of the fold by the same 
door as the sheep: and Christ is that 
door; THE DOOR OF THE SHEEP: the one 
door both for sheep and shepherds, into the 
fold, into God’s Church, to the Father. 

8.] I believe that the right sense of 
these words, All that ever came before me, 
has not been apprehended by any of the 
Commentators. First, they can only 
be honestly understood of time; all who 
came before me (not, ‘without regard to 
me,’ nor ‘passing by me as the door,’ nor 
‘instead of me :’ nor ‘ pressing before me,’ 
(ch. v. 7,) whieh would have been “come,” 
not “came: nor “before taking the 
trouble to find me, the door:’ nor any 
other of the numerous shifts which have 
been adopted). What pretended teachers 
then came before Christ ? Remember the 
connexion of these diseourses. He has 
taught the Jews that Abraham and the 
prophets extered by Hin (ch. vili. 56): but 
He has set in strong opposition to Himself 
and His, them (these Jews) and their 
father, the Devil (ib. ver. 44). 2Ze was, as 
Milton has it, ‘the first thief who elomb 
into God’s fold ;’ and all his followers are 
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and robbers: 


but the sheep did not hear them. 


JOHN. 999 


ach. xiv. 6. 


a 
9 i am Eph. ii. 18. 


the door: by me if any man enter 10, he shall be saved, and 


shall go in and out, and find pasture. 
not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy : 


10 The thief eometh 
IT Xam 


come that they might have life, and that they might have 


7¢ more abundantly. 


good shepherd yyiveth his life for the sheep. 
that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, whose own 


1>Y am the good shepherd : 


the b lea. xl. 11. 
- Ezek. XXXIV. 
12 But he Bi 


Heb. xiii. "20, 
it eke ii. 25: 


the sheep are not, 2 see¢h the wolf coming, and *leaveth the e Bech. tO: 
sheep, and fleeth: and the wolf @catcheth them, and scat- 


X render, came. 
Z render, beholdeth. 


here spoken of inelusively in the language 
of the allegory, as eoming in by and with 
him. His was the first attempt to lead 
human nature, before Christ eame; be- 
fore the series of dispensations of grace 
began, in which pasture and life is ottered 
to man by Him. Meyer understands 
the Pharisees, &c. who taught the people 
before Christ appeared as the Door of the 
sheep: but this does not seem to reach 
the depth of the requirements of the say- 
ing. are, not were, beeause their es- 
sential nature as belonging to and being 
ot the evil one is set forth, and the in- 
clusion of these present Pharisees in their 
ranks. but the sheep did not hear 
them .. This of course cannot be un- 
derstood absolutely,—‘the sheep never for 
one moment listened to them ;’ but, did 
not listen to them in the sense of becoming 
their diseiples eventually. So that the fall 
of our first Parents would be no exeeption 
to this; whom of all men we must eon- 
elude, by the continuing grace and mercy 
of God to them after that fall, to have been 
of His real sheep. And since then, the 
same is true; however the sheep may for a 
while listen to these false shepherds, they 
do not hear them, so as to tollow thein. 
Those who do, belong not to the true floek. 

9.] expands and fixes ver. 7. 
“There is no entranee for salvation into 
the chureh but by Me, whether it be for 
shepherd, or for sheep.’ Erasmus. Sce 
Numb. xxvii. 16,17. The sequel of the 
verse shews that this combined meaning is 
the true one. Meyer, who understands it 
all of shepherds alone, finds great ditlieulty 
in the interpretation of the latter words: 
“shall go in and out before the sheep, and 
find pasture for them,” is certainly a forced 
ineaning. 
the Saviour in this ;—to give life, and in 
abundance. This verse forms the tran- 


10.] the gracious intent of 


Y render, layeth down, as in ver, 15, Fe. 
@ render, teareth. 


sition from Him as the Door, to Him as 
the Shepherd. He is here set in opposition 
to the thief (see on ver. 8), and thus insen- 
sibly passes into the plaee of a shepherd, 
who has been hitherto thus opposed. Then 
the words, that they might have life, bind 
on to those in the last verse, “shall find 
pasture’—and that they might have it 
more abundantly: as if it had been said, 
not merely as a door to pass through, but 
aetively, abundantly, to bestow abundanee 
of life. We are thus prepared for— 

11.) the anmouncement of Himself as THE 
GooD SHEPHERD—the great antagonist of 
the robber—the pattern and Head of all 
good shepherds, as he of all thieves and 
robbers: the Messiah, in His best known 
and most loving offiee: ef. Ezek. xxxiv. 
11—16, 23; xxxviil. 24, and Isa. xl. 11. 
But He is the good Shepherd in this verse, 
as having most eminently the qualities of a 
good shepherd, one of which is to lay down 
His life tor the sheep. These words here 
are not so mueh a prophecy, as a deelara- 
tion, implying however that which ver. 15 
asserts explicitly. 12.] The imagery 
is here again somewhat changed. The 
false shepherds are here compared to hire- 
lings, i.e. those who serve merely for gain’; 
the Azreling who fulfils the character im- 
plied by the word. The idea is brought in 
by the words “layeth down his life for the 
sheep,’ whieh introduee the thought of 
a time of danger, when the true and false 
shepherds are distinguished. the 
wolf | The purposes of this wolf are the 
same as those of the thicf in ver. 10, and in 
the allegory he is the same ;—the great 
Foe of the sheep of Christ. Wiieke and 
De Wette deny this, and hold ‘any enemies 
of the theoeracy’ to be meant ;—but no 
decp view of the parable will be content 
with this,—see Matt. vii, 15, where the 
“ravening wolves” are “false prophets,” 
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an hireling, and careth not for the sheep. 
good shepherd, and ¢know my sheep, *axd am known of 


d 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
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13 [b The hireling fleeth,| because he is 


Xx. 


lt T am the 


mine. %4 As the Father knoweth we, even so know I the 
ech.xv.8. futher: ©and I lay down my life for the sheep. 16 And 
ttsawis. fother sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
g Beek xxxvil- also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; * and 
ite. 4d there shall be & one fold, and one shepherd. i Therefore 
h tsa. tiii.78 doth my Father love me, because I lay down my hie, 
a that I fmght take it again. 188 No man taketh it from 
1er.iire., me, but I lay it down of my self. I'have power to lay it 
xin. Acts down, and I have power to take it again. * This com- 


b omit, with most of the ancient authorities. 
© Most of the ancicnt authorities read, and my sheep know me. 
d ender, even as the Father knoweth me and I know the Father. 


dd render, they shall become. 


®@ render, one flock, one shepherd : 


f render, MAY. 


the “ thieves and robbers” of ver. 8 ;—and 
their chief and father would therefore be 
the wolf, jnst as our Lord is ¢he Shepherd. 
14, 15.} The knowledge of His 
sheep here spoken of is more than the 
mere Knowing by name; it isa knowledge 
eorresponding to the Father’s knowledge 
of Him ;—i.e. entire, perfeet, all-compre- 
hensive: and their knowledge of Him cor- 
responds to His of the Father,—i.e. is in- 
timate, direct, and personal: both being 
bound together by holy and inseparable 
Love. Beware of rendering the 
former clause of ver. 15, as in A. V,, 
as an independent sentenee, “As my 
Father knoweth me, even so know I 
the Father :” it is merely the sequel to 
ver. 14, and should stand as in margin, 
as the Father knoweth me and I know 
the Father. the sheep] i.e. for 
those my sheep—not, for all; that, how- 
ever true, is not the point brought out 
here: the Lord lays down His life strietly 
and properly, and in the depths of the di- 
vine counsel, for those who are his sheep. 
16.| The other sheep are the Gen- 
tiles ;—not the dispersion of the Jews, who 
were already in God’s fold. By these won- 
derful words, as by those in Acts xviii. 10, 
and by the conclusion of Matt. xxv. (see 
notes there), our Lord shews that, dark 
and miserable as the Gentile world was, 
He had sheep even there. Observe they 
are not 2x other folds, but seattered; see 
eh. xi. 52. Cf. also Eph. ii. 1 if. 
I must bring....] i.e. in the purpose 


see note, 
8 render, for perspicnity, No one. 


and covenant of the Father. The Lord 
speaks ot His bringing them, and their 
hearing His voice: meaning that His ser- 
vants in His name and by His power would 
accomplish this work. Admirably illustra- 
tive of the converse method of speaking, 
which He employs Matt. xxv. 40, 45. The 
one flock, is remarkable—zot one fold, as 
characteristically, but erroneously ren- 
dered in A. V.:—not ONE FOLD, but ONE 
FLOCK: no one exclusive enclosure of 
an outward ebureh, but one flock, all 
knowing the one Shepherd and known of 
Him. On one shepherd, compare Heb. xiii. 
20. 17.) The speaking in allegories 
is now over, and He speaks plainly,—My 
Father. In this wonderful verse lies the 
mystery of the love of the Father for the 
Son ;—decause the Son has condescended 
to the work of hnmiliation, and to earn the 
crown through the eross (see Phil. ii. 8, 9). 
The that here is strictly of the ultimate 
purpose, in order that. ‘Without this 
purpose in view,’ says Stier, ‘the Death of 
Christ would neither be lawful nor pos- 
sible.’ 18.] The truth of this volun- 
tary rendering up was shewn by His whole 
sufferings, from the falling of His enemies 
to the ground in the garden (eh. xviii. 6) 
to His last words, J commend (render up) 
my Spirit, Luke xxiii. 46 (see note there). 
His resurrection also was eminently His 
own work, by virtue of the Spirit of the 
Father dwelling in and filling Him: the 
power in both these eases being the com- 
mandment, appointment, ordinanee of the 
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mandment » have I received of my Father. 19! There was ten.vii.ss: 
eae . 3 ix. 16. 
a division therefore again among the Jews i/fvr these 


sayings. 
and is mad; why hear ye him ? 


° open the eyes of the blind ? 


22K And wt was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, 
*3 And Jesus ! walked in the temple 
“4 Then came the Jews round about ? A‘ts iia 


and it was winter. 
Pin Solomon’s porch. 


*0 And many of them said, ™ He hath a devil, "<b; ¥i-20: 
21 Others said, These are 
not the words of him that hath a devil. 


viii. 48, 52. 


‘ . i 
ECan. a. dey eae 
exlvi. 8. 
o ch. ix. 6, 7, 
32, 33. 


him, and said unto him, How long dost thou ™ make us to 


doubt ? 


me. 
sheep[, Gas L said unto you]. 


If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. 
answered them, I told you, and ye ®Jdelteved not: 
works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
260 But *ye believe not, Pdecause ye are not of my ¥o. vii.s7. 


“5 Jesus 
q the q ver. 89, 


ch. iii. 2 
v. 36. 


oe 1 John iv. 6, 
“7° My sheep hear my sver.41, 


voiee, and I know them, and they follow me; * and I 


h render, received I from. 


i render, because of. 


K render, Now it was the feast of the dedication at Jerusalem. 


1 render, was walking. 


M ender, hold our mind in suspense. 


2 render, believe. 
P vender, for. 


Father, from the counsel of whose will the 
whole inediatorial office of Christ sprung: 
see eh. xii. 49. 19—21.] The econ- 
cludiug words bind this discourse to the 
miracle of eh. ix., though not necessarily 
in immediate connexion. 

22—39.] Discourse at the Feast of 
Dedication. It muy be, that Jesus re- 
mained at, or in the neighbourbood of, 
Jerusalem during the interval (two months) 
between the Feast of Tabernacles and that 
of the Dedication. Had He returned to 
Galilee, we should have expected some 
mention of it. Still, by the words in 
Jerusalem, it would seem as if a fresh 
period and a new visit began; for why 
should such a specification be made, if the 
narrative proceeded continuously ? See on 
Luke ix. 51 ff 22] This feast had 
beeome usual since the time when Judas 
Maceabeeus purified the temple from the 
profauations of Antiochus. It was held 
on Chisleu (December) 25, and seven fol- 
lowing days: see 1 Mace. iv. 41—59: 
2 Mace. x. 1—8. it was winter] The 
notice is inserted to explain to Gentile 
readers the reason of our Lord’s walking 
in Solomon’s portico. This latter was on 
the east side of the temple, called also by 


© render, Nevertheless. 
9 omitted in many ancient authorities. 


Josephus, “ the Eastern porch.” We says 
that it was an original work of Solomon, 
which had remained from the former 
temple. 25.] He had often told them, 
in unmistakeable descriptions of Himself: 
see ch. v. 19; vill. 36, 56, 58, &e. &e. But 
the great reference here is to His works, 
as in ver. 37. 26.| The difficulty of 
the words as I said unto you is eonsider- 
able warrant for their genuineness: and 
they come much more naturally with this 
than with the following verse. I believe 
them to refer more to the whole allegory, 
than to any explicit saying of this kind; 
and this is shewn to my mind by the fol- 
lowing words in ver. 27:—the link be- 
tween the two, ‘but ye hear not my voice,’ 
being understood. This was an obvious 
deduction from the allegory, and thus it 
might be said, “as I said unto you.” This 
reference to the allegory some two months 
after it was spoken, has been used by the 
yationalists as an arguinent against the 
authenticity of the narrative. But, as 
Meyer observes, it in reality implies that 
the conflict with the Jewish authorities is 
here again taken up after that interval, 
during which it had not broken out. 

27—29.]| This leads to a further descrip- 


598 


tch. vi. 37: 
xvii. 11, 12: 
xvii. @& 


uch. xiv. 28. 
xX ch. xvii. 2, 
6, &e, 


y ch. xvii. 11, 
22. 


z ch. viii. 59, 


ST. JOHN. X. 29—42, 


give unto them eternal life; and t they shall never perish, 
t neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 
29us Wy Father, * whieh tgave them me, is greater than 
all; and %xo0 man is able to pluck [* them] out of my 
Father’s hand. 89¥T and Ymy Father are one. 3%! 2 Then 
“the Jews took up stones again to stone him. *% Jesus 
answered them, Many good works have I shewed you 
from my Father; for which of those works 4 do ye stone me ? 
“3 The Jews answered him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not; but for blasphemy ; and beeause that thou, being 


ach. v.18, 


b Psa. Ixxxii. 
6. 


a man, *makest thyself God. 
> Ts it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? 


34 Jesus answered them, 
35 Tf 


he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, 


¢ ch. vi. 27. 

d ch. iii. 17: 
v. 36, 37: 
viii. 42, 

ech. v. 17,18. 
ver. 30. 


T sender, and none shall. 


and the seripture cannot be » droken; °5 say ye of him, 
‘whom the Father [¢ ath] sanctified, and ¢sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest; ® because I said, I am the Son 


§ Most of our ancient copics read, That which my Father hath given 


me is greater than all. 
© render, hath given. 
Z omit: not in the original, 
Z render, The Jews therefore. 
2 render, are ye stoning me. 
© omit. 


tion of these sheep. The form of the 
sentence is a climax; rising through the 
words “I give” and “out of my hand,” 
to “my Father which hath given them 
me,’ and ‘out of my Father’s hand.” 
Then the apparent diversity of the two 
expressions, “out of my hand” and “out 
of my Father's hand,” gives oeeasion to 
the assertion in ver. 30, that Christ and 
the Father are ONE: one in essence pri- 
marily, but therefore also one in working, 
and POWER, and in will. Notiee, one is 
neuter in gender, not masculine: the 
Father and the Son are not personally 
one, but essentially. That the Jews un- 
derstood our Lord’s words to assert this 
essential unity, is plain from the next verse. 

31.] i. e. as having spoken blas- 
phemy, Levit. xxiv. 10 1% 32.| See 
Mark vii. 37. from my Father, 
because (ef. vv. 37, 88) He Himself pro- 
eceded forth from the Father, and the 
Father wrought in Him. have I 
shewed you,—because they were part of 
the manifestation ot Himself as the Son of 
(iod. 33.] makest thyself God is 
equivalent to “making himself equal to 


U render, none. 
Y render, the. 


b render, Made void. 


God,” ch. v.18. 34.] The word law here 
is in its widest acceptation,—the whole 
Old Testament, as ch. xii. 3-4; xv. 25. The 
Psalm (Ixxxit.) is directed against the in- 
justice and tyranny of judges (not, the 
Gentile rulers of the world, nor, the azgels) 
in Israel. And in the Psalm reference is 
made by “J have said” to previous places 
of Seripture where judges are so ealled, viz. 
Exod, xxi. 63 xxii. 9. 28. 35.] unto 
whom the word of Godcame, i. e. to whom 
God (in those passages) spoke. The 
expression, and the scripture cannot be 
broken (which is not a parenthesis, hut 
constructionally part of the sentence, de- 
pending on if), implies, ‘and if you eannot 
explain this expression away,—if it cannot 
mean nothing,—for it rests on the testi- 
mony of God’s word,’— 36.} The 
argument is from the greater to the less. 
If in any sense ¢hey eould be ealled gods,— 
how much more properly J/e, whom &e. 
They were only officially so called, only 
called gods—but He, the only One, sealed 
and hallowed by the Father, and sent into 
the world (the ¢7me referred to, in sanctified 
and sent, is that of the Inearnation), is 


1a a ee 
of God? 


me not. 


ST. JOILN. 


387 If I do not the works of my Father, believe feh-sv.2s. 
33 But if I ¢do, though ye believe not me, 


& believe the works: that ye may & snow, and believe, ® that * Siie4j 


the Father is in me, and I in him. 
sought again to take him: fdut he eseaped out of their 


Bye 10, 11. 
2g TIN eo ch. xiv. 10, 
391 'Therefore they |: xvii.2). 
© ich. vil. 30, 44: 
viii. 59. 


hand, 42 and went away again beyond Jordan into the 
place * where John at first baptized; and there he abode. 4 onic. 
41 And many 8 resorted unto him, and said, 2 J/udn did no 
miracle: ! but all things 1¢éa¢ John spake of this man qo, i. 50. 


were true. 


42m And many believed on him there. 


m ch. viii. 80: 
xi. 45. 


XI. 1 © Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, 
lof Bethany, the town of * Mary, and her sister Martha. © ss. 


2>Tt was that Mary whieh anointed the Lord with oint- 


d render, do them. 

f render, and he passed. 
h render, John indeed. 
k render, But. 


essentially God, inasmuch as He is the Son 
of God. The deeper ain of this argu- 
ment is, to shew them that the idea of man 
and God being one, was not alien from 
their Old Testament spirit, but set forth 
there in types and shadows of Him, the real 
God-Man, Observe ye, set in empha- 
tic contrast to the authority of Seripture, 
—as “he whom the Father sanctified”... 
is to “them towhom the word of God came” 
above. 37, 38.] Having put the 
charge of blasphemy aside, our Lord again 
has recourse to the testimony of His works, 
at which He hinted ver. 32; and here, to 
their character, as admitted by them in 
ver. 33. ‘If they hear not the character 
of the Father, believe Me not: but if they 
do (which even yourselves admit), though 
ye may hate and disbelieve Me, recognize 
the unquestionable testimony of the works; 
—that ye may be led on to the higher 
faith of the unity of Myselfand the Father.’ 

that ye may perceive and know] 
The former of these is the introductory act, 
the latter the abiding state, of the know- 
ledge spoken of. See further in the notes 
in my Greek Test. 39.] The at- 
tempt to stone Him seems to have been 
abandoned, but (see ch. vii. 30) they tried 
again to take Him into eustody: and, as 
before, He (miraculously ?) withdrew Him- 
self from them. 

40—42.] Jesus departs to Bethany be- 
yond Jordan, and is there believed on by 
many. 40.] On Bethany beyond Jor- 
dan, see ch. i. 28 and note. 41.] ‘The 
locality reminds them of John and his tes- 


a Luke x, 35, 


b Matt. xxvi. 7, 
Mark xiv. 3. 
ch. xii. 3. 


© read and render, perceive and know. 
8 render, came, 

i render, Whatsoever. 

I +ender, from Bethany, of the town. 


timony. The remark seems to have a 
double tendeney:—to relate their now 
confirmed persuasion, that though John 
did not fulfil their expectations by shewing 
a sign or working miraeles, yet he was a 
true prophet, and really, as he professed, 
the forerunner of this Person, who in con- 
sequence must be, what John had declared 
Him to be, the Messiah. And (ver. 42) 
the result followed ;—many believed on 
Him. ‘The word John repeated ver. 42, 
belongs to tle simplieity of the speech, 
which is reproduced literally as spoken, and 
expresses the honour paid by the people to 
the holy man whose memory still lived 
among them.” Meyer. 

Cuap. XI., XII.] JEsus, DELIVERED 
TO DEATH, THE RESURRECTION, AND THE 
LIFE, AND THE JUDGMENT, XI. 
1—44.] The raising of Lazarus. On the 
omission of this, the chief of our Lord’s 
miracles, by the three other Evangelists, 
see the Introduction, ch. i. § v. 1. 

1. But | This conjunction here is not merely 
a word of passage to another subjeet, but 
expresses a contrast to the sojourn in 
Perwa, and thus conveys the reason why 
our Lord’s retirement (see ch. x. 40) was 
broken in upon. Bethany is designated 
as ‘the village of Martha and Mary,’ 
to distinguish it from that Bethany be- 
yond Jordan, whieh has just been alluded 
to (not named, perhaps to avoid the eon- 
fusion), eh. x. 40. Mary and Martha are 
mentioned as already well known from the 
current apostolie teaching (see Introduction, 
chap. v. § i, 11). 2.) Another reter- 





ech. ix. 3. 
ver. 4), 

night be glorified thereby. 

and her sister, and Lazarus. 
d ch. x. 40. 

same place where he was. 

4 his disciples, Let us go into Judea again. 
ech. x. 31. 

stone thee; and goest thou thither again ? 
f ch, ix. 4. 
ech.xiigs. seeth the hght of this world. 


ST. JOHN. XI. 


ment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick. °% ™ Therefore his sisters sent unto him, 
saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is_ sick. 
4 When Jesus heard that, he said, This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
5 Now Jesus loved Martha, 

6 When he [°Zad} heard 
therefore that he was sick, P¢ he abode two days still in the 
7 Then after that saith he to 
84 /lis dis- 
ciples say unto him, Master, * the Jews of late sought to 
9 Jesus 
answered, Are there not twelve hours in the day? ‘If 
any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he 
10 But 8if a man walk in 
the night, he stumbleth, beeause § there 7s no light in him. 


M vender, The sisters therefore. 
© omit. 

4 render, the. 

S render, the hght is not. 


ence to a facet which, as our Lord pro- 
phesied, was known wherever the Gospel 
was preached. This reference containing, 
as it does, the expression the Lord or our 
Lord, implying, ‘as we all well know,’— 
is a striking illustration of that prophecy. 
St. John himself relates the oeeurrenee, 
ch. xii. 8, being necessary for the course of 
his narrative. 3.| The message (see 
vv. 21, 32) evidently was to request the 
Lord to come and heal him: and implies 
that the siekness was of a dangerous kind. 

4.] The only right understanding 
of this answer, and our Lord’s whole pro- 
eeeding here is,—that He knew and fore- 
saw all from the first,—as well the ter- 
mination of Lazarus’s sickness and_ his 
being raised again, as the part which this 
miracle would bear in bringing about the 
close of His own ministry. is not 
unto death] Its result as regards Lazarus 
will not be death (see Matt. ix. 24 and 
parallel places, and notes) :—but (see eh. 
ii. 11; ix. 3) it has a higher purpose,—the 
glory of God;—the glorification, by its 
means, of the Sonof God. And this glori- 
fication —how was it aeeomplished? By 
this miracle leading to His death,—which 
in St. John’s diction is so frequently implied 
in the word glorification. It need hardly 
be remarked, with Olshausen and Trench, 
that the glorifying of the Son of God in 


D vender, May, 


P render, at that time he eontinued. 
T render, were but now seeking. 


Lazarus himself is subordinately implied. 
Men are not mere tools, but temples, of 
God. It is doubtful whether these 
words were the answer sent back to the 
sisters, or were said to the diseiples. In 
either case, they evidently carried a double 
meaning, as again those in ver. 11. 
5.] explains he whom thou lovest in ver. 3. 
6.] therefore connects with ver. 4, 
‘Having then said this,—although He 
loved, &e., He abode,’ &e. Tn all pro- 
bability Lazarus was dead, when He spoke 
the words ver. 4;—or at all events before 
the messenger returned. 7.| The ques- 
tion, why our Lord did not go immediately 
on receiving the message, is not to be an- 
swered by any secondary reasons, such as 
the trial of the faith of those coneerned, or 
the pressing nature of His own ministry in 
Pervea,—but by referring baek to ver. 4, 
—beeause, for the glory of God, He would 
have the miracle happen as it did and no 
otherwise. 9,10.) Our Lord’s answer 
is first general, vv. 9, 10,—then particular, 
ver. 11. Are there not twelve hours 
in the day?} See on ch. ix. 4, where the 
same thonght is expressed. But here it is 
carried further,—‘I have a fixed time 
during which to work, appointed me by my 
Father ; during that time I fear no danger, 
I walk in His light, even as the traveller 
in the light of this world by day: and (by 


d—18. 


ST. JOHN. 561 


These things said he: and after that he saith unto 
them, Our friend Lazarus "* sleepeth: but I go, that I may »S°Peut- 


awake him out of sleep. 
if he t sleep, he ® shall do well. 


Xxxi. 16. 
Jan. xu. 2. 


2 Then said his diseiples, Lord,  miti.ix.zi. 
13 Howbeit Jesus spake of 


Acts vii. Gt. 
1 Cor. xv. 18, 
Sl. 


his death: but they thought that he * Zad spoken of taking 


of rest in sleep. 
Lazarus is dead. 


14 Then said ¥ Jesus unto them plainly, 
16 And Iam glad for your sakes that I 


was not there, to the intent ye may believe; nevertheless 


let us go unto him. 


16 z Then said Thomas, which is called 


Didymus, unto his fellowdisciples, Let us also go, that we 


may die with him. 


17 a Then when Jesus came, he found 
that he had lain in the grave four days already. 


18 Now 


Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs 


t render, 18 fallen asleep. 
X render, was speaking. 
2 render, Therefore. 


inferenee) ye too are safe, walking in this 
light, which light to you is Myself,—walk- 
ing with Me:—whosoever walks without 
this light, without Me,— without the light 
of the divine purpose illumining the path 
of duty, stumbles,—beeause he has no light 
in him.’ In him, for ‘the light of the body 
is the eye,’ and the light must be zz ws in 
order to guide us. Shut it out by blinding 
the eyes, and we are in darkness. So too 
of spiritual light. The twelve-hour 
division of the day was common among the 
Jews by this time, being probably bor- 
rowed from Babylon. As the day in Pales- 
tine varied in length from 14h. 12m. in 
summer to 9h. 48m. in winter, these hours 
must also have varied considerably in 
length at the different seasons. I may 
remark that this verse refutes the fancy of 
Townson and others, that St. John adopts 
the so-called Asiatic method of reekoning 
time: see on ch. i. 40; iv. 6, al. 
11.] The special reason for going, which 
the disciples appear not to have borne in 
mind, having probably supposed from ver. 4 
that Lazarus would recover. Our 
friend} Bengel notices, with what con- 
deseension our Lord shares the triendship 
with His disciples. And the word our 
gives a reason why they should go too. 
This term, is fallen asleep, might 
have reealled to three at least of the dis- 
ciples that other saying, Matt.ix.24. But 
the former expression, “is not unto death,” 
had not been understood,—and that error 
ruled in their minds. 12. if he is 
fallen asleep] They evidently understand 
the sleep announeed to them by Jesus as 
a physical faet, and a token of a favourable 


U render, Will recover. 
Y render, Jesus therefore. 
& render, When therefore. 


erisis, and think that his reeovery will pro- 
bably be the result. 15.| ‘Notice 
that Jesus rejoiees not over the sad event 
itself, but that He was not there, which 
might prove salutary to the diseiples’ 
faith.” Meyer. The intent, [that] ye may 
believe, is not to be taken as the great end 
of the miraele (expressed in ver. 4), but 
the end as regarded them. nevertheless 
breaks off the diseourse, implying that 
enough had been said. 16.| The 
meaning of Thomas, in the Aramaic, which 
was the dialeet of the country, is the same 
as that of the Latin Didymus, viz. a twin. 

The remark means, Let us also go 
(with our Master), that we may die with 
him (not, with Lazarus, as Grot.). This is 
in exaet aceord with the character of 
Thomas, as shewn in eh. xiv. 53 xx. 25;— 
ever ready to take the dark view, but deeply 
attached to his Lord. 17.] Jesus re- 
mained two days after the receipt of the 
message: one day the journey would oc- 
cupy: so that Lazarus must have died on 
the day of the messenger’s being sent, and 
have been buried that evening, aeeording 
to Jewish custom: see ver. 39, and Aets 
vy. 6—10. 18.] The geographical no- 
tiee is given, to aecount for the oeeur- 
rence detailed in the next verse. A fur- 
long or stadium, was 3 of a Roman mile. 

Meyer remarks, that the nse of 
the past tense, was nigh, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the plaees no longer 
existed when the Apostle wrote, but may 
arise from the word oeeurring in context 
with a history which is past. Dut secing. 
that St. John alone uses this tom of desig- 
nation (eompare ch. xvii. 1; xix. 41), and 


ST. JOUN. 


en 
(on) 
~ 


XL 


off: 19 and many of the Jews » came to Martha and Mary, 
to comfort them concerning their brother. *? Then 
Martha, as soon as she heard chat Jesus was coming, went 
and met him: but Mary ¢ saé¢ s¢2/7 in the house. 21 Then 
said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. °° 4 But LI know, that even now, 
iwhatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee. 
23 Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again. 


xi to * 24 Martha saith unto him, * I know that he shall rise again 


ich.ix. 31. 


Ich.v.41; 


m ch. i 

vi, 33: aie 6. 
Col. iii. 4. 

1 John i 1; 


vi. BD, 40, 44. in the resurrection at the last 


25 Jesus said unto 


day. 


her, I am 'the resurreetion, and the ™life: "he that 


vi.’ believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 


n ai ii3. 36. 
1 John v. 


Hite live: 


b render, had come. 


26 and fwhosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 


© render, Was sitting. 


d render, Nevertheless even now I know that. 


€ render, have died. 


that he probably wrote after the destrncetion 
of Jerusalem, it is more natural (as Meyer 
himself confesses) to explain the past tense 
by his regarding Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood as laid waste at the time when 
he published his Gospel. 
gives an account of the ceremonies prac- 
tised during the thirty days of mourning. 
20.] The behaviour of the two 

sisters is quite in accordance with their 
character, Luke x. 38—42: and thus we 
have a most interesting point of connexion 
between two gospels so widely various in 
their contents and character. Stier thinks, 
as also Trench, that Mary did not hear 
of the approach of Jesus, and that we 
must not bring the characters to bear on 
this case. But this is at least questionable. 
21.] This saying has evidently been 

the leading thought of the four days since 
their brother’s death. Mary repeats it, 
ver. 32. 22.] She seems to express 
some expectation of the raising of her 
brother; but it is too great a thing for 
her to venture to mention :—possibly she 
had not dared to form the thought fully, 
but had some vague fecling after help, 
sueh as she knew He would give. I can 
hardly see, as some have done, an unworthy 
spirit in the form of her expression, in ver. 
22. It was said in the simplicity of her 
faith, which, it is true, was not yet a fully 
ripened faith: but it differs little from our 
Lord’s own words, ver. 41. The repetition 
of the word God is to be noticed, as ex- 
pressive of her faith in the unity of pur- 
pose and action between Jesus and God. 
23.] I believe these words of our 


19.] Lightfoot. 


f render, Every one that. 


Lord to contain no allusion to the zmme- 
diate restoration of Lazarns; but to be 
designedly used to lead on to the requisite 
faith in her mind. 24.] She under- 
stands the words rightly, but gently repels 
the insufficient comfort of his ultimate 
resurrection. 25, 26.] These words, 
as Stier observes, are the central point of 
the history; the great testimony to Him- 
self, of which the subsequent miracle is 
the proof. The intention of the saying 
seems to have been, to awaken in Martha 
the faith that He could raise her brother 
from the dead, in its highest and proper 
form. This He does by announcing Him- 
self (it is the expressed emphatic personal 
pronoun,—I, and no other...) as ‘THE 
RESURRECTION’ (meaning,—that resur- 
rection in the last day shall be only by my 
Power, and therefore I can raise now as 
well), and more than that, THE LIFE 
ITSELF: so that he that believeth in me 
(i.e. Lazarus, in her mind), even though 
he have died, shall live; and he that 
liveth (physically ;—‘is not yet dead’) and 
believeth in me, shall not die for ever- 
more: i.e. ‘faith in Me is the source of 
life, both here and hereatter; and those 
who have it, have Life, so that they shall 
NEVER DIE;’ physical death being over- 
looked and disregarded, in comparison with 
that which is really and only death. The 
word liveth imust be (against Lampe, 
Olshausen, and Stier) taken of physical 
life, for it stands opposed to though he 
have died. he that believeth in me 
is the subject of both clauses; in the for- 
wer it is said that he “though he have 


19—32. 


8 never die. Believest thou this ? 


ST. JOHN. 565 


*7 She saith unto him, 


Yea, Lord : °I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of? Mat.xsi 1. 


God, which 4 should come into the world. *8 And when she 


ch. iv. 42; 
vi. Lt, 69. 


had so said, she went her way, and called Mary her sister 
secretly, saying, The Master is come, and calleth [3 for] 


thee. 
came unto him. 


29 As soon as she heard that, she arose quickly, and 
? i y> 
30 Now Jesus was not yet come into the 


town, but was in that place where Martha met him 
3LpThe Jews then which were with her in the house, anid pver.r9. 
E comforted her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up 
hastily and went out, followed her, ! saying, She goeth 


unto the grave to weep there. 


32m Then when Mary was 


come where Jesus was, and saw him, [ise] fell down at 
his feet, saying unto lim, ¢ Lord, if thou hadst been here, qver.2. 


8 or, not die for evermore. 
h sender, 18 to come. 
K render, were comforting. 


1 omit, 


1 Many of our ancient authorities read, thinking. 
M vender, Mary therefore, when she came. 


lied, shall live’ in the second, that he 
“living and believing, shall never dic.” 
Olshansen’s remark, that living and dying, 
in the seeond clause, must o/h be physical, 
if one is, is wrong; the antithesis consist- 
ing, in both clauses, in the reciprocation 
of the two senses, physieal and spiritual ; 
and serving in the latter clause, asa key 
hereafter to the condition of Lazarus, 
when raised from the dead. There 
ean hardly be any reference in ver. 26 to 
the state of the living faithful at the 
Lord’s coming (1 Cor. xv. 51),—for 
although the Apostle there, speaking of 
believers primarily and especially, uses the 
first person,—the saying would be equally 
true of unbelievers, on whose hodies the 
change from ¢he corruplible to the incor- 
ruptible will equally pass, and of whom the 
“ shall never die” here would be equally 
true,—whereas the saying is one setting 
forth an exelusive privilege of the man 
that liveth and believeth on me. Besides, 
such an interpretation would set aside all 
reference to Lazarus, or to present cir- 
cumstances. 27.| Her confession, 
though embracing the great central point 
of the truth in the last verse, does not 
enter fully into it. Nor does she (ver. 40) 
seem to have adequately apprehended its 
meaning. “That He spoke great thiugs 
about Himself, she knew: but in what 
sense He spoke them, she did not know: 
and therefore when asked one thing, she 


replies another.” Euthymins. I—em- 
phatie: I for my part: and the word 
believe is in the original in the perfect 
tense, “have believed and continue to 
believe :” i.e. “Shave convinced myself, 
and firmly believe? 28.] Her calling 
her sister is charaeteristic of one who (as in 
Luke x.40) had not been much habituated 
herself to listen to his instruetions, but 
knew this to be the delight of Mary. 
Besides this, she evidently has hopes 
raised, though of a very faint and indefi- 
nite kind. secretly] ‘ Lest the Jews 
who were present should know it, and 
should perhaps give information against 
Ifim to those who were conspiring against 
Tlis life.’ Kuthymius. This fear was 
realized (ver. 46). calleth thee] 
This is not recorded. Stier thinks that 
the Lord had not actually asked for her, 
but that Martha sees such an especial fit- 
ness for her hearing in the words of vv. 
25, 26, that she uses this expression. But 
is it not somewhat too plainly asserted, to 
nican only calling by inference? Surely, 
we must regard Martha’s words as proving 
it to have been a fact. 31.] to weep 
there—as is the custom even now in the 
East: see an affecting account in Lamar- 
tine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Eng- 
lish translation, vol. ii. pp. 76—78. 

32.] The words of Mary are fewer, and her 
action more impassioned, than those of her 
sister: she was perhaps interrupted by the 


564. 


my brother had not died. 


ST. JOHN. 


XI, 


33 When Jesus therefore saw 


her weeping, and the Jews also weeping which came with 
her, he ° groaned in the spirit, and was troubled, ** and said, 


Where have ye laid him? 
35 t Jesus wept. 
Behold how he loved him ! 
’ which opened the eyes of * the 6lind, 


r Lake xix-41. Gome and see. 


8 ch. ix. 6. 


Could not this man, 


They said unto him, Lord, 
36 p Then said the Jews, 
37.4 dnd some of them said, 


have caused 8 ¢hat even this man should not have died? 
38 Jesus therefore again tyroaning in himself cometh to the 


© render, Was greatly moved in spirit, and troubled himself. 


P render, The Jews therefore said. 


T render, the blind man. 


G1 render, But. 
S render, also that. 


t render, greatly moved within himself. 


arrival of the Jews: cf. ver. 33. 
33.] In explaining this dificult verse, two 
things must be borne in mind: (1) that 
the word rendered by the A. V. “ groaned” 
can bear but one meaning,—the expres- 
sion of txdignation and rebuke, not of sor- 
vow. Fhis has been here acknowledged 
by all the expositors who have paid any 
attention to the usage of the word. (2) 
That both from the words, “ When Jesus 
saw her weeping,” &c.,—from the expres- 
sion “he troubled himself,” and from ver. 
35,—the feeling in the Lord was clearly 
one of rising sympathy, which vented itself 
at last in tears. These two things being 
premised, I think the meaning to be, that 
Jesus, with the tears of sympathy already 
rising and overcoming His speech, checked 
them, so as to be able to speak the words 
following. I would understand the words 
as expressing the temporary check given 
to the tlow ot His tears,—the effort used to 
utter the following question. And would 
thus divest the sclf-restraint of all stoical 
and unworthy character, and consider it as 
merety physical, requiring indeed an act 
of the will, and a self-troubling,—a com- 
pheation of feeling,—but implying no de- 
liberate disapproval of the rising emotion, 
which indeed immediately after is suffered 
to prevail. What minister has not, when 
burying the dead in the midst of a weep- 
ing family, felt the emotion and made the 
etlort here described 2 And surely this was 
one of the things in whieli He was made 
like unto ITlis brethren. Thus Bengel: 
“ Jesus for the present austerely repressed 
his tears, and presently, ver. 38, they 
broke forth. So mneh the greater was 
their power, when they were shed.” 
Meyer’s explanation deserves mention ; 
that onr Lord was indignant at seeing the 
Jews, His bitter enemies, mingling their 


hypocritical tears with the trne ones of the 
bereaved sister. But, not to say how 
unworthy this seems of the Person and 
occasion, the explanation will find no 
place in ver. 38: for surely the question 
of the Jews in ver. 37 is not enough to 
justify it. Still perhaps, any contribution 
to the solution of this dificult word is not 
to be summarily rejected. in spirit, 
here, corresponds to “ within himself,” ver. 
38. Indignation over unbelief, and 
sin, and death the fruit of sin, doubtless 
lay in the background; but to see it zn 
the words (with Olsh., Stier, and Trench) 
seems unnatural. troubled himself 
is understood by Meyer, and perhaps 
rightly, as describing an outward motion 
of the body,—He shuddered: and so 
Euthymins, “He trembled, as is usual 
with those who are thus affected.” Cyril’s 
comment is to the same effect: that it was 
His divinity, rebuking, and in conflict 
with, His human feelings, whieh caused 
His frame to shudder. 35 —38.] It is 
probable that the second set of Jews (ver. 
37) spoke with a scofting and hostile pur- 
port: for St. John seldom uses but as a 
mere copula, but generally as expressing 
a contrast: see vv. 46, 49, 51. 

It is (as Trench remarks) a point of ac- 
curacy in the narrative, that these dwellers 
in Jerusalem should refer to a miracle so 
well known among themselves, rather than 
to the former raisings ot the dead in 
Galilee, of which they probably may have 
heard, but naturally would not thoroughly 
believe on rumour only. Again, of raising 
Lazarus noneof them scem to have thought, 
only of preventing his death. This 
second being greatly moved of our Lord 
TP would refer to the same reason as the 
first. “He wept, as allowing nature to 
manifest herself: .... there again he re- 


33—42, 


grave. 


x said, Take ye away the stone. 

saith unto hin, 
stinketh: for he hath been [¥ dead/] four days. 
Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest 


him that was dead, 


saith unto her, 


believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God ? 


ST. JONN. 


It was a cave, and a stone lay Ywpon it. 


565 


39 Jesus 
Martha, the sister of 
Lord, by this time he 
49 Jesus 


412 Then 


they took away the stone [®/rom the place where the dead 
was laid]. And Jesus lifted up lus eyes, and said, Father, 


I thank thee that thou hast heard me. +4 > 


And T knew 


that thou hearest me always, but '¢ decause of the people tcn.xii.s0 


U render, azainst. 
Y not expressed in the original, 
& omit. 


% vender, saith, 
So. 
Yet 


z Nie 
render, 


¢ render, for the sake of the ee: 


bukes the affections.” Euthymius. Only 
he assigns a didactic purpose, to teach us 
moderation in our tears; I should rather 
believe the self-restraint to have been ex- 
ercised as a preparation for what followed. 
The caves were generally horizontal, 
natural or artificial,—with recesses in the 
sides, where the bodies were laid. There 
is no necessity here for supposing the 
entrance to have been otherwise than 
horizontal, as the word cave would lead 
us to believe. Graves were of both kinds: 
we have the vertically sunk mentioned 
Luke xi. 44. Compare Isa. xxii. 16; 2 
Chron, xvi. 14; 2 Kings xxiii. 16. 
Probably, from this circumstance, as from 
‘the Jews’ coming to condole,—and thie 
costly ointment (ch. xii. 3),—the family 
was wealthy. 39.] The corpse had 
not been embalmed, but merely ‘wrapped 
in linen clothes with spices, as the manner 
of the Jews is to bury,’—see ch. xix. 40, 
and ver. 44 below. The expression, the 
sister of him that was dead, as Meyer 
remarks, notes the natural horror of the 
sister’s heart at what was about to be 
done. There is no reason to avoid the 
assumption of the plain fact (see below) 
stated in by this time he stinketh. I can- 
not see that any monstrous character (as 
asserted by Olshausen and Trench) is given 
to the miracle by it; any more than such 
a character can be predicated of restoring 
the withered hand. In fact, the very act 
of death is the beginning of decomposition. 
I have no hesitation, with almost all the 
ancient, and many ‘of the best modern 
Commentators, in assuming her words as 
expressing a fact, and indeed with Stier, 
believing them to be spoken noé as a@ sup- 
position, a as a (sensible) fact. The 
OL. i. 


entrances to these vaults were not built 
up,—merely defended, by a stone being 
rolled to them, from the jackals and beasts 
of prey. 40.] T can hardly think she 
supposed merely that Jesus ‘desired to 
look on the face of the dead ;—she ex- 
pected something was about. to be done, 
but in her anxiety for decorum (Luke x. 
40) she was willing to avoid the conse- 
quence of opening the cave. This feeling 
Jesus here rebukes, by referring her to the 
plain duty of simple faith, insisted on by 
Hin betore (in verses 25, 26 ? or in some 
other teaching ?) as the condition of be- 
holding the elory of God (not merely in 
the ev ent about to follow;—for that was 
seen by many who did not believe,—but 
in a deeper sense,—that of the unfolding 
of the Resurrection and the Life in the 
personal being). 41, 42.) In the filial 
relation of the Lord Jesus to the Father, 
all power is given to Him: the Son can 
do nothing ot’ Himself :—and during His 
humiliation on earth, these aets of power 
were done by Him, not by that glory of 
His own which He had laid aside, but by 
the mighty working of the Father ia Him, 
and in answer to His prayer: the dif- 
ference between Him and us in this respect 
being, that His prayer eas always heard, 
—even (Heb. v. 7) that in Gethsemane. 
And this, Thou hast heard me, He states 
here for the benefit of the standers-by, 
that they might know the truth of His 
repeated” assertions of His mission from 
the Father. At the same time He guards 
this, ver. 42, from fnture misconstruction, 
as though He had no more power than 
men who pray, by I knew that Thou 
hearest me always ;—‘ because Thou and [ 
are One.’ When He prayed, does not 
Pe 
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uch. xx. 7, 


x ch. ii, 23: 
x.42: xii, 
11, 18. 


or. JOHN, x, 


which stand by I said it, that they 4 may believe that thou 
hast sent me. #4 And when he thus had spoken, he @ eried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, eome forth. 44 And fhe that 
was dead eame forth, bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes: and "his face was bound about with a napkin. 
Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 
458 Then many of the Jews, ® which came to Mary, *and 
had seen the things which iJesvs did, believed on him. 
46 But some of them went their ways to the Pharisees, 


Ps. ii, 2. 
Matt. xxvi. 
3. Mark 
xiv.}. Luke 
xsi. 2, 

zch. xii, 19, 
Acts iy. 16. 


miraeles, 
on him : 


d render, night. 

f petter, the dead man. 
h sender, those whieh had come. 
K render, Therefore. 


appear. Probably in Perea, before the 
declaration in ver. 4. 43.] Some sup- 
pose.that the revivification had taken place 
before the previous thanksgiving of our 
Lord,—and that these words were merely 
a summoning forth. But this is highly 


improbable. The comparison of ch. v. 25, 
28, which are analogically applicable, 


makes it clear that they who have heard, 
shall live, is the physical, as well as the 
spiritual order of things. To ery out, 
shout aloud, was not His wont; see Matt. 
xii. 19. This ery signified that greater 
one, which all shall hear, ch. v. 28. 
44.| The word rendered grave-clothes is 
explained to mean a sort of band, of rush 
or tow, used to swathe infants, and to bind 
up the dead. It does not appear whether 
the bands were wound about each limb, as 
in the Egyptian mummies, so as merely to 
impede motion—or were loosely wrapped 
round both feet and both hands, so as to 
hinder any free movement altogether. The 
latter seems most probable, and has been 
supposed by many. Basil speaks of the 
bound man coming forth from the sepul- 
chre, as @ miracle in a miracle: and 
ancient pictures represent Lazarus gliding 
forth from the tomb, not stepping ; whieh 
apparently is right. The napkin, or 
handkerchief, appears to have tied up lis 
chin. let him go, probably, to his 
home. 

45—57.] Tur DeaTnH or JESUS THE 
LIFE OF THE WORLD. Consequences of 


and told them what things Jesus had done. 
gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees a council, 
and said, 7 What }do0 we? jor this man doeth many 
48 Tf we let him thus alone, all men will believe 
and the Romans shall come and take away both 


47 yk Then 


€ etter, evied out. 
8 render, Many therefore. 
1 read, he. 


1 render, are we doing, seeing that. 


the miracle. Meeting of the Sanhedrin; 
and final determination, on the prophetic 
intimation of the High Priest, to put Jesus 
to death. He retires to Ephraim. 
46.| We must take care rightly to under- 
stand this. In the last verse, it is not 
many of the Jews which had come, but 
many of the Jews, viz. those which had 
come, “many ... to wit, those that came.” 
All these believed on Him (see a similar 
ease in ch. viii. 30 ff). Then, some of 
them, viz. of those which had come, and 
believed, went, &c. The but (see on ver. 
37) certainly shows that this was done with 
a hostile intent: not in doubt as to the 
miracle, any more than in the case of the 
blind man, ch. ix., but with a view to stir 
up the rulers yet more against Him. This 
Evangelist is very simple, and at the same 
time very consistent, in his use of par- 
ticles: almost throughout his Gospel the 
great subject, the manifestation of the 
Glory of Christ, is carried onward by then, 
or therefore, whereas but as generally pre- 
faces the development ot the antagouist 
manifestation ot hatred and rejection of 
Him. If it seem strange that this hostile 
step should be taken by persons who be- 
lieved on Jesus, we at least find a parallel 
in the passage above cited, ch. vill, 30 
48.] ‘They evidently regarded the 
result of ‘all belicving on Him,’ as likely 
to be, that Ile would be set up as king: 
which would soon bring about the ruin 
here mentioned. Augnstine understands 
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our place and nation. 4 And one of them, [™ xzamed] 
@Caiaphas, being [®¢de] high priest that [8 same] year, * asa it. 
said unto them, Ye know nothing at all, 59> nor con- van it 
sider that it is expedient for us, that one man_ should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not. 51 And this spake he not of himself: but being 
high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus ° shoudd 
die for Pthat nation; 2 and not for P that nation only, ‘hrs § 


Ydohn a. 2, 


4but that also he @shoudd gather together in one the 4473", 


children of God that T were scattered abroad. 538 Thea" 
from that day forth they took counsel together for to 

M jot expressed in the original. 

0 omit: not in the original, which is the same as ia ver. 51. 

© render, Was about to die. P render, the. 

Q render, might. Y vender, are. 8 render, Therefore. 


it differently: that, all men being per- tion to ‘that (remarkable) year,’ withont 
suaded by Him to peaceful lives, they any reference to time past or to come. 
would have no one to join them in revolt THAT YEAR of great events had Caiaphas 
against the Romans; but this seems forced: as its High Priest. See on ver. 57. 

for no coining of the Romaus would in that Ye know nothing at all] Probably various 
case be provoked. our place] not, ‘Ae methods of action had been suggested. 
temple (the holy place, Acts vi. 13), but Observe people here, the usnal term 
our place, as in reff: i.e. our local kabi- for the chosen people, and then nation, 
tation, and our national existence. Both when it is regarded as a nation among the 
these literally caine to pass. Whether nations: compare also ver. 52. 

this fear was earnestly expressed, or only not of himself] i.c. not merely of him- 
as a covert for their enmity, does not self, but under the influence of the Spirit, 
appear. The word our is emphatic, de- who caused him to utter words, of the full 
tecting the real cause of their anxicty, meaning of which he had no conception. 
Respecting this man’s pretensions, they being high priest ... he prophesied | 
lo not pretend to decide: all they know is There certainly was a_ belief, probably 
that if he is to go on thus, THEIR standing arising originally from the use of the Urim 
is gone. 49—52.] The counsel is and Thummim, that the High Priest, and 
given in snbtilty, and was intended by indeed every priest, had some knowledge 
Caiaphas in the sense of political expe- of dreams and utterance of propheey. 
diency only. But it pleased God to make Philo the Jew says, “ A true priest is ipso 
him, as High Priest, the special though (facto a prophet.” That this belief existed, 
involuntary organ of the Holy Spirit, may account for the expression here ; 
and thus to utter by him a prophecy of which however does not confirm it in all 
the death of Christ and its effects. That cases, but asserts the fact that the Spirit 
this is the only sense to be given, appears in this case made use of him as High 
from the consideration that the whole of Vriest, for this purpose. This confirms 
verses 51, 52 cannot for a moment he the above view of the words that year, 
supposed to have been in the mind of here again repeated. See on ver. 49. 
Caiaphas; and to divide it, and suppose that Jesus was about to die...] the 
the Jatter part to be the addition of the — purport (unknown to himself) of his pro- 


Evangelist, is quite unjustifiable. pheey. And the term the nation, is 
high priest that year] repeated again, ch. guarded from misunderstanding by what 
xviit. 13. He was High Priest during — follows. the children of God] are 
the whole Procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, those who are called by the same name in 
eleven years. In the words that year, ch. i. 12, the “ordained to eternal life” 


there is no intimation conveyed that the ot Acts xiii, 48 (where see note), among 
High Priesthood was changed every year, all uations; compare ch. x. 16. 

which it was not: but we must nn- 53.) The decision, to put Him to death, 
derstand the words as directing atten- is uxderstood: and from that day they 
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ech. iv. 1,3 
vii. 1. 


put him to death. 


ST. JOIN. 


XI. 54—57. 


54 Jesus ¢therefore walked no more 


openly among the Jews; but went thenee unto a country 


fsee 2 Chron. 


near to the wilderness, into a city ealled ‘Ephraim, 


556 And the 


Jews’ passover was nigh at hand: and many went ont 
of the eountry up to Jerusalem before the passover, to 


56hThen sought they for Jesus, and 


spake among themselves, as they stood in the temple, 
What think ye, that he will not come to the feast ? 
57 Now [*% 40th] the chief priests and the Pharisees had 
given a eommandment, that, if any man knew where he 


XII. ! Then Jesus six days before the passover came to 


xiii, 19. 
gen iias: and there eontinued with his disciples. 
heb. vil. purify themselves. 
were, he should shew it, that they might take him. 
a ch. xi. 1, 43. 


Bethany, *where Lazarus was [% which had been dead), 


f9] 


whom Y fe raised from the dead. * 4 There they made him 
a supper; and Martha served: but Lazarus was one of 


U omitted by the most ancient authorities, 


X omitted by several ancient authorities. 


Y read, Jesus. 


2 render, So they made him a supper there. 


plotted that they might slay Him (not, 
how they might slay Him). 54.] Ob- 
serve the word Jews here, used as desig- 
nating the official body. He was still 
among Jews at Ephraim. This eity is 
meutioned 2 Chron. xiii. 19 in connexion 
with Bethel, as also by Josephus. It was 
near to the wilderness, i.e. to the desert of 
Judah. Its situation is at present un- 
known. Robinson supposes it to be the 
same with Ophrah (Josh. xviii. 23: 1 Sam. 
xii, 17: not Judg. vi. 11, 24; vii. 27) 
and Ephron of the O.'T. (2 Chron. xiii. 19), 
and the modern et-Taiyibeh, twenty Roman 
miles from Jerusalem. 55.] The 
words, the country, do not mean that 
country, spoken of in the last verse, but, 
the country generally. ‘They went up thus 
early, that they might have time to purify 
themselves from any Levitical uncleanness, 
that they might be able to keep the Pass- 
over; see Num. ix. 10: 2 Chron. xxx. 17: 
Aets xxi. 24, 26; xxiv. 18. 57.] The 
import of this verse depends on the inser- 
tion or omission of the “0th” before 
“ the chief priests.” Without it, the verse 
is merely an explanation of the people’s 
question, which was asked in consequenee 
of the order having becn issued by the 
chief priests &c.: with it, it would mean, 
‘And besides, the chief priests’ &e. ; 
i.e. ‘not only did the people question, 


but’? &e. The former is in my view most. 
probable; for the eommand having been 
given would satisfactorily aecount for the 
questioning, and not be stated merely as 
co-ordinate with it. 

Cuap. XI]. 1—36.] PropHetic anti- 
CIPATIONS OF THE Lorp’s GLORIFICA- 
TION BY DEATH. 1—11.] The arrival, 
and anointing, at Bethany, aecording to 
the ordinary sense of the words, six days 
before the passover, was on the ezghth of 
the month Nisan, if the passover was on 
the fourteenth. That day was a Sabbath ; 
but this makes no diffieulty, as we know 
not from what point our Lord eame, or 
whether He arrived at the eommeneenent 
of the Sabbath, i.e. sunset,—or a little 
after, on Friday evening, from Jerieho. 

2. they made him a supper] 
It is not said who. It was, from Matthew 
and Mark, inthe house of Simon the leper. 
From Lazarns being there, and Martha 
serving, he may have been a near relative 
of theirs. See notes on Matthew. 
Lazarns is inentioned throughout the in- 
cident, as forming an element in the 
untolding of the hatred of the Jews whieh 
issued in the Lord's death: notiee the 
climax, from mere connecting mention in 
ver. 1, then wearer connexion in ver. 2,— 
to his being the cause of the Jews floeking 
to Bethany in ver. 9,—and the joint object 
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them that sat at the table with him. % Then took » Mary b Luke x. 36, 


a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and anointed 


xi. 2, 


the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair: and 
the house was filled with the odour of the ointment. 
4 Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, [# Srmon’s 
son,| whieh should betray tim, > Why was not. this 
ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to the 


poor ? 


6 This he said, not © /d4u/ he cared for the poor ; 


but because he was a thief, and ¢4 Aud" the bag, and @ dare ¢eh- sii. 20. 


what was put therein. 


against the day of my burying hath she kept this, 


7 Then siid Jesus, f Let her alone: 


8 For the 


poor always ye have with you; but me ye have not always. 
9 Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he was 
there: and they came not 8 /or Jesus sake only, but that 


® omit, 
C render, becanse. 
© render, took away. 


D vender, Was about to. 
d pender, kept. 


f read, with most of the ancient authorities, Let her alone, that she may 
keep it until the day of my burying. 


& render, on account of Jesus. 


with Jesus of the enmity of the chief 
priests, in ver. 10. 3.] On spike- 
nard, see note on Mark. anointed the 
feet of Jesus} His head, according to 
Matthew and Mark. See note on Luke 
vii. 38. 4.} For Judas, we have 
“ His disciples,’ Matthew, — “ some,” 
merely, Mark. See note on Matthew, ver. 
8, The clause, which was about to 
betray him, is not inserted, nor are any 
such notices in St. John, without signiti- 
cance. It has a material connexion with 
the narrative in hand, Ouly one with 
thoughts alien from Jesus could have 
originated such a anunnur. And on the 
other hand, it may well be, as some have 
supposed, that by the rebuke of the Lord 
on this oceasion, the traitorous scheine of 
Judas, long hidden in his inmost soul, 
may have been stimulated to immediate 
action. 5. three hundred pence | 
Common (with the slight ditfereuce of the 
insertion of ‘more than”) to our narra- 
tive, and Mark. The sum is about 97. 16s. 
of our money. 6.| The word ren- 
dered bag originally signified a box in 
which to keep the reeds, or tongues, of 
wind instruments :—thus, generally, any 
kind of poueh, or money-chest. 

took away] The word may have the sense 
given in the A. V., “bare,” © carried 2? 
but it seems hardly possible, with St. John’s 
use of the same word in the original i ch. 


xx. 15 before us (“if thou have borne him 
hence’’), altogether to deny that the sense 
of carrying off, i.e. purloining, may be 
here intended. Of this sense we have 
exunples ; see my Gr. Test. And so this 
place was interpreted by Origen, Theophy- 
lact, and others. 7.] See note on 
Matt. xxvi. 12. To suppose that the oint- 
ment was a remnant from that used at 
the burial of Lazarus, is not only faneiful, 
but at variance with the eharacter of the 
decd as apparent in the narrative. The 
common reading, “ against the day of my 
burying she hath kept this,” seems to be an 
adaptation to Mark xiv. 8, in order to 
escape trom the difficulty of understanding 
how she could keep for His burial, what 
she poured out now. Meyer understands 
the words to apply to the remnant: hut 
Luthardt rightly observes, that the his- 
tory clearly excludes the idea of a remnant. 
I understand the words, whieh, like all 
our Lord's anticipatory expressions, have 
something enigmatieal in them, of her 
whole act, regarded as a thing past, but 
spoken of in the abstract, as to be allowed 
or disallowed: Let her keep it for the day 
of my burial: not meaning a future day 
or act, but the present one, as involving 
that future one. 8.] See note on 
Mark, vv. 7, 8. 9 ff] Remember here, 
as elsewhere in John, the Jews are not 
the people, but the rulers, and persons of 
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d ch. xi. 43, 
44. 

e Luke xvi. 
31. 


fch. xi. 45. 
ver. 18. 


ff Psa. exviii. 


25, 26. 


g Zecw. ix. 9. 


h Luke xviii. 
3k. 


ich. vii. 39. 


k ch. xiv, 26. 


ST. JOHN. XII. 


they might see Lazarus also, 4 whom he had raised from 
the dead. 1°¢ But the elef priests consulted that they 
might put Lazarus also to death; 1 fbeeause that by 
reason of him many of the Jews } went away, and believed 
on Jesus. 

12 On the next day much people that were come to the 
feast, when they heard that Jesus was eoming to Jeru- 
salem, 8 took idranches of palm trees, and went forth to 
meet him, and cried, Hosanna, ¥ Blessed is the King of 
Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord, 4+ And Jesus, 
lichen he had found «a young ass, sat thereon; as it is 
written, 1 @ Fear not, daughter of Sion: behold, thy King 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 16 These things " under- 
stood not his disciples at the first: ‘but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that these things were 
written of him, and that they had done these things unto 
him. 17 The “people therefore that was with him when 
he ealled Lazarus out of Jus grave, and raised him from 


b render, Were going away and believing. 


oS 


i render, the branehes of the palm trees. 
K yender, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, the 


King of Israel. 
1 render, having found, 


repute: the representatives of the Jewish 
opposition to Jesus. 10.] consulted, 
not, ‘came to a (formal) resolution,’ but 
were in the mind,—had an intention: 
see Aets v. 383; xv. 37. The ehief 
priests, named here and in ch, xi. 57, were 
of the sect of the Saddueces; aud there- 
fore disbelieved the fact of the raising of 
Lazarus; only viewing him as one whom 
it would be desirable to put out of the 
way, as an objeet of popular attention in 
connexion with Jesus. 11, were 
going away (to Bethany)]. The word 
contains in it the sense of mere falling 
away, viz. from under the hand and power 
of the chief priests. 

12—19.| The triumphal entry into Je- 
rusalem. Matt. xxi. 1—17. Mark xi, 1— 
Jl. Luke xix. 20-44, On the ehro- 
nology, see note on Matt. xxi. J, 
12.| On the next day, i.e.on the Sunday; 
—see on ver. 1. when they heard ] 
From the multitude who had returned 
from Bethany, ver. 9. The order ot the 
narrative scems to require that these 
people should have visited Bethany late on 
the Sabbath, after sunset, and the anoint- 
ing. 13. the branches of the palm 


™M render, multitude. 


trees] The articles shew that the palm 
trees were on the spot: or perhaps that 
the custom was usual at such festivities, 

14—16.] The Evangelist seems to 
suppose his readers already aequainted 
with the circumstances of the triumphal 
entry, and therefore relates it thus com- 
pendiously. The having found does 
not involve any diserepaney with the three 
Evangelists, bnt is a compendions term, 
nnplying their details. 15.] The pro- 
phecy is more fully cited by St. Matthew. 

16.} Important, as shewing that 
this, and probably other prophetic cita- 
tions under similar eireumstances, were 
the effeet of the light poured into the 
minds of the Apostles by the Holy Spirit 
atter the Ascension. they had done 
these things unto him] viz. the going 
ont to mect Him, strewing elothes and 
branches in the way, and shouting ‘ Ho- 
sanna’ before Him: also perhaps, the sct- 
ting Him on the ass, implied in the concise 
narrative. Notice the thrice-repeated 
these things each time signifying “ this 
which was written by the prophet,” “ the 
ahove citation.” 17.] The testimony 
which they bore is given in Luke xix. 37, 


10—24., 


the dead, bare ® record. 
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also met him, for that they heard that he had done this 


miracle. 


world is ° goue after him. 


19 The Pharisces therefore said among them- 
selves, ™ Pereeive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold, the 


m ch. x1. 47, 4% 


20 p fad there ® were certain Greeks among them ° that 2 Act xsis. 


came up to worship at the feast: *! the same eame there- 


o1 Kings siii. 
41, 42. 
vni. 27, 


Acts 


fore to Philip, Pwhich was 40/ Bethsaida of Gahlee, and?! 


desired him, saying, Sir, we would sce Jesus. 


22 Plnilip 


cometh and telleth Andrew : ? azd again dudrew and Philip 


tell Jesus. 


23.8 dud Jesus answered them, saying, ¢The 1%. xi. 22 


xvi 1. 


hour is come, that the Son of man should be glorified. 
24 Verily, verily, I say unto you, ' Except a corn of wheat +1 cor. xv. 96 


D render, Witness. 
9 render, fone away. 
Q render, from. 


D2 vender, Multitude. 
P render, Now. 


r yead, Andrew and Philip come, and tell Jesus. 


8 render, But. 


38. 18.] I see no necessity for sup- 
posing this multitude distinet from that 
in the last verse. We have had no aecount 
of any multitude coming from Bethany 
with Him,—nor does this narrative imply 
it: aud surely the multitude in the two 
verses must mean the same persons. The 
also here does not imply another su/titude, 
but And on this account the multitude 
also went out to meet Him: i.e. their 
coming out to meet Him and their ¢es?- 
mony on the Mount of Olives, had one and 
the sume cause,—the raising of Lazarus. 

19.) The term gone away can hardly 
be altogether without allusion to the fact, or 
likechhood, of apostasy from Judaism. It 
is used to signify entire devotion to Him 
whithersoever He might lead them: and 
thus implies escape and alienation from 
themselves. 

20—36.] FUTURE SPREAD OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD AMONG GENTILES FROM 
THE DEATH OF JEStS. Some Greeks 
desire to see Jesus. His discourse there- 
Upon. 20.| These Greeks were not 
Grecian Jews,—who would not have been 
so ealled: but Gentiles, ‘proselytes of the 
gate,’ who were in the habit of coming up 
to the feast; see ch. vii. 35, and note: 
also Acts vill. 27. 21.] For what reason 
Philip was selected, it is impossible to say. 
The formof hisnamne is Greek, and may imply 
some connexion with Grecian Jews, who 
muy have been friends or relatives of these 
Greeks. If they were from the neighbour- 
hood of Bethsaida, they would indced have 


t render, grain. 


been familiar with the person of Jesus :— 
but what they here requested was evidently 
a private interview. 22.) Andrew 
(ch. i. 45) was of the same city as Philip: 
and this reason of Philip conferring with 
him is perhaps implied in the words which 
was from Bethsaida of Galilee. Bengel 
remarks on this touch of nature: “when 
associated with his companion, he makes 
bold, and does it.” 23.| Did these 
Greeks see (i.e. speak with) Jesus or not? 
Certainly not, if I understand His discourse 
rightly. But they may have been present 
at, and have understood it. The substance 
of His answer (made to Philip and Andrew, 
not to the Greeks) is, that the time was 
now come for His glorification, which should 
draw all nations to Him:—but that glo- 
rification must be aecomplished by His 
Death. The very appearanee of these 
Grecks is to Him a token that His glo- 
rification is at hand. Stier strikingly says, 
“These men from the West at the end of 
the Life of Jesus, set forth the same as 
the Magi from the East at its beginning:— 
but they eome to the Cross of the King, 
as those to Ilis eradle.” ‘The rejection of 
the Jews for their unbelief is the secondary 
subject, aud is eommented on by the Evan- 
gelist, vv. 87—43. 24.) Meyer thinks, 
that our Lord begins His deelaration with 
the double asseveration verily, verily, on 
account of the slowness of the mind of the 
disciples to receive the announcements of 
His Death. But St. John always uses 
“verily, verily.” The grain of wheat 


ST. JOLIN. 


Ait, 


fall into the ground and die, it abideth ¥ a/one: but if it 


6 Matt. x. 39; 
xvi. 25. 
Mark viii. 
35. Luke 
ix. 24: xvii. 


x life shall lose it; 


tch. xiv. 8: 


die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 


25s He that loveth his 


and he that hateth his ¥/:fe in this 
33, world shall keep it unto life eternal. 


“6 If any man 


‘h-xive8: serve me, let him follow me; and ‘where I am, there shall 
v'*" also my servant be: if any man serve me, him will ¥my 


Father honour. 
shall I say? 

this cause 
name. 


u. Mattexxvi. 
38, 39 
Luke wii. 50: 
ch, xiii. 21, 


*‘ather, 


x Matt. iii. 17. 


4 render, by itself alone. 
% render, soul: 
Y render, the. 


4 not expressed in the original, 


perishes, and is not apparent (as the seeds 
of dicotyledonous plants are) in the new 
plant :—see 1 Cor. xv. 36. The saying is 
more than a mere parabolic similitude : 
the divine Will, which has fixed the law 
of the springing up of the wheat-corn, has 
also determined the law of the glorification 
of the Son of Man, and the one in analozy 
with the other: i.e. both through Death. 
The symbolism here hes at the root of that 
in ch. vi, where Christ is tle BREapD of 
life. it abideth by itself alone, with 
its life uncomunieated, lived only within 
its own limits, and not. passing on. 
25.) And this same divine Law prevails 
for the disciples, as well as for their Master: 
—see Matt. x. 89 and note. But the 
saying here proclaims more plainly its 
true extent,—by its immediate connexion 
with ver. 24 and by the words, unto life 
eternal. The word soul (or, /ife, 
but here better, sou/) is not really in a 
double sense: as the wheat-corn retains its 
identity, though it die, so the soul: so 
that the two senses ave, in their depth, but 
one. Notice, that the soul involves the 
fife in both cases, and must not be taken 
in the present acceptation of that terin. 
26. | Connexion :—The ministering to, 
or inthnate union with, Christ (the position 
of Phihip and Andrew and the rest, and 
that into which these Greeks seemed de- 
sirous to enter) implics fo/lowiag Him, — 
and that, through tribulation to glory. 
where I am] The word refers, not 
to the place of our Lord at that moment, 
bnt to Ifis essential, true place, i.e. (ch. 
xvil, 24) in the glory of the Father. 
him will the Father honour | By glorifying 
him in My glorification, ch. xvii. 24. 
27. | Bengel observes that the horror of 
death and the ardour of obedience were in 


27% Now is my soul troubled ; and what 
save me from this hour: 4 but for 
‘ame I unto this hour. 
*Then came there a voiee from heaven, [# sayiig, | 


23 Father, glorify thy 


the same word is thus rendered in ver. 27. 
Z render, but yet, or, nevertheless. 


conflict. And to express both these together 
in human speech was impossible : therefore 
our Lord exchiims, What shall I say ? 
The following words, Father, save me 
from this hour, must not be taken in- 
terrogatively, as if our Lord were doubt- 
ing whether to say them or not: for 
tlius the whole sense is destroyed, besides 
the sentiment being most unworthy of 
Him who uttered it. The prayer is a 
veritable prayer ; and answers to the pro- 
phetic Messianic prayers in the Psalms, 
which thus run—‘ My soul is troubled; 
Lord, help me? (Ps. Ixix. Tp -4h 12,13; 
xxv. 17; vi. 3, 4, al.); and to that prayer 
afterwards in Gethsemane, Mutt. xxvi. 39. 
for this cause] ‘The misunderstand- 
ing of these words has principally led to 
the erroncous punctuation just noticed. 
for this cause really means, “in order that 
ZT may be saved from this hour?’ i.e. ‘1 
came to this hour for this very purpose, — 
that I might be saved from this hour :’ i. e. 
‘the going into, and exhausting this hour, 
this cup, is the very appointed way of my 
glorification. This interpretation docs 
not, ax Luthardt says, fail if we give up 
the interrogative punctuation of the pre- 
vious chiuse, but holds equally good when 
that is relinquished. The other interpre- 
tation of the words for this cause, that 
of Meyer and others, is, that Thy ame 
may be glorified. But surely this is to do 
violence to the order of thovght. This 
parccular does not come in till the next 
clause, aid cannot without an improbable 
transposition be drawn into this. 28. | 
The gloritying the Name ot the Futher 
can only take place by the glorification of 
the Son; and this latter only by His death : 
so that this is the ‘ardour of obedience’ 
triumphant. a voice from heaven! This 


95—32 


tw 


I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again. 
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“9 The 


b people dierctore, that stood by, and heard it, said that it ¥ ch. 2! 


thundered : others 


but for your sakes. 


said, An angel ¢ spake to itn, 
answered and said, ¥This voice eame not ¢ because of me, ™ 


z Matt. xii. 
20. Luke 
x. 18. ch. 
xiv. 30. xvi. 
Acts 
Xxvi. 18. 


30 Jesus 


31 Now is the judgment of this world: pUis* 
now shall # the prinee of this world be cast out. 


32 And I, 


ach. iii. 14: 
viii, 28. 


4if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw ° all men unto > Rery-3 


b yender, multitude. 


Heb. ii. ¥. 


© render, hath spoken. 


a render, for my sake. 


‘voice’ ean no otherwise be understood, 


than as a plain articulate sound, miracn- 
lously spoken, heard by all, and variously 
interpreted. So all the ancients, and the 
best of the modern expositors. On the 
saying of the crowd (ver. 29) has been 
built ‘the erroneous and unworthy notion, 
that it was only thunder, but understood 
by the Lord and the disciples to mean as 
here stated, I have glorified it] In 
the manifestation hitherto made of the 
Son of God, imperfect as it was (see Matt. 
xvi. 16, 17); in all Old Testament type 
and propheey; in Creation; and indecd 
before the world was made. The word 
again here implies no mere repetition, but 
an intensification, of the glorification a 
yet once more: and this time fully and 
finally. 29.] Some heard words, but 
did not apprehend their meaning; others 
a sound, but no words. I should rather 
believe this ditference to have been pro- 
portioned to each man’s inner relation to 
Christ, than fortuitous. 30.] The 
voice had been heard by those, who did 
not apprehend its meaning, as thunder. 
But the words, this voice, could not by any 
possibility have been said to them, ¢f 2 
had only thundered, Our Lord does 
not say that the assnrance was roé made 
for dis sake:— He had prayed, and ITis 
prayer had been answered :—but that it 
had not been thus outwardly expressed 
for His, but for their sake. This is hke- 
wise true In the case of all testimonies to 
Him; and especially of those two other 
voices from heaven,—at His Baptism and 
His Transfiguration. Those addressed 
in the words, for your sakes, are the 
whole multitude, not merely the disciples. 
All heard, and all might have wnderstood 
the voice: see ch. xi, 42. 31.] All 
this iss comment on the declaration, that 
the hour was come, ver. 23: and now a 
different side of the subject is taken up, 
and one having immediate reference to the 
oceasion: viz. the drawing of the Gentile 
world to Him. Now... now] lle 
speaks of Himself as having actually en- 


tered the hour of His passion, and views 
the result as already come. the 
judgment of this world is not, as Clirysos- 
tom, Augustine, and others think, ‘the 
deliverance of this world from the devil ;’ 
—nor, ‘decision concerning this world,’ 
who is to possess it (Bengel) :—but (see ch, 
xvi. 11) judgment, properly so called, the 
work of the Spirit who was to come, on 
the world, of which it is said that ‘ fle 
whole world lieth in wickedness (the wicked 
ove), 1 John v. 19, the prince of 
this world | The “prince of the age’ of 
the Jews, Satan, the “ god of this world” 
of 2 Cor. iv, 4: see also Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. 
Observe it is shall be cast out, not “is 
cast out,” because the casting out shall be 
eradual, as the drawing in the next verse. 
But after the death of Christ the casting 
out began, and its tirstfruits were, the 
coming in of the Gentiles into the Church. 
32. if I be lifted up] See the 
references. Here there is more perhaps 
implied than in either of those places: 
viz. the Death, with all its consequences. 
The Saviour crucified, is in faet the 
Saviour glorified; so that the exalting to 
God’s right hand is set forth by that 
uplifting on the Cross. There is a fine 
touch of pathos, corresponding to the 
fecling of ver. 27, in the words, if I be 
lifted up. The Lord Jesus, thongh krow- 
ing thal the lifting up would really take 
place, yet in the weakness of His humanity, 
puts Himselt’ into this seeming donbt, if 
it is so to be?’ ef. Matt, xxvi. 42. All 
this is missed by the shallow and un- 
scholarlike rendering “when 1 shall he 
lifted up,” which the original will not 
heur, will draw all men unto me] 
By the diffusion of the Spirit in the 
Church: manifested in the preaching of 
the Word mediately, and the pleading of 
the Spirit immediately. Before the glori- 
fication of Christ, the Father drew men 
to the Son (see ch. vi. 44 and note), but 
now the Son Himself to Himself. Then 
it was “no man can come except the 
Father draw him:?” now the Son draws 
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ech. xviii. 32. 


& me, 
die. 


d Ps Ixxxix. 
36, 37: cx. 4. 
Isa. ix. 7: 
hu. &. 

E ek. xxxvii. 
25.0 sant. 

dt: vu. di, 

27. Mic. . 

Pie this Son of man ? 

ech. i. 9: viii. 
i Poaas b rat 


Eph. v. 6. 
gch. xi. 10, 
John i. 11, 


ST. JOHN. 


XII. 


33¢ This he said, signifying f what death he should 
34 The ff people answered him, ¢? We have heard 
out of the law that 8 Ciris¢ abideth for ever: and how 
sayest thou, The Son of man must be hfted up? who is 
35h Then Jesus said unto them, Yet a 
little while ¢is the leht with you. 
have the light, i/est darkness come upon you: § for he that 
walketh in ¥ duress knoweth not whither he goeth. 


fWalk while ye 


36 While ye have light, believe in the hght, that ye may 


h Luke xvi. & 
Eph. v. 8. 
1 Thess. v. 5. 
1 John ii. 9, 
10, 42, 

ach. viii. 59: 
xi, Sd. 


hl be the children of heht. 
departed, and ‘did hide himself from them. 
37 But thongh he had done so many miracles hefore 


These things spake Jesus, and 


them, yet they believed not on lim: % that the saying of 
Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, 


e render, myself. 


f render, by what manner of death: see ch. xix. 32, xxi. 19. 


ff -ender, multitude. 
bh yeader, Jesus therefore. 


& render, the Christ. 


render, that darkness overtake you not. 


i 
K yeader, the darkness. 


all. And, to Himself, as thus uplifted, 
thus exalted ;—the great object of Faith: 
see ch. xi. 52. 33. by what manner 
of death} The words here can hardly 
point to more than the external cireum- 
stances of His death. Some have found 
in the expression the whole consequences 
and character of His Death; but see ch. 
xvill. 32. St. John does not say that 
this was ald that the “lifting up” meant, 
but that it was its firstand obvious reference. 
34.} In such passages as Ps. Ixxxix. 
36, and perhaps ex. 4; Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
the law must be taken in its 
wider sense, as including the whole of the 
Old Testament: see ch. x. 3-4. 
The actual words, the Son of man must 
be lifted up, had not been on this occasion 
nsed by Jesus; but in His discourse with 
Nicodemus, ch. iii. 14, and perhaps in other 
parts of His teaching which have not been 
recorded. who is this Son of man ?] 
They thought some other Son of Man, 
not the Messiah, was meant; becanse this 
litting up (which they saw implied taking 
away) was inapplicable to their idea of the 
Messiah, usually known as the Son of Man, 
35.] He does not answer them, but 
enjoins them to make use of the time ot 
His presence yet left them. while 
does not exactly express the sense of the 
conjunction in the original: it is rather, 
walk, according to your present state of 
privilege in possessing the Light: which 


1 »ender, become sons. 


indeed can only be done while tt ts with 
you. the light, i.e. ‘ Myself :’—see 
eh. vii. 835 vill. 12; ix. 4, 5. This 
reference to the ight is an easy tran- 
sition from their question, if, as above 
supposed, Ps. Ixxxix. 36 was alluded to: 
«His (David's) seed shall endure for ever, 
and his throne as the sux before Me.” 
Walk] i.e. make use of the Light, 
do your work in it, and by it. knoweth 
not whither he goeth] Hus no guide nor 
security, no principle to lead him. 
36.]| It is by believing on the Light, that 
men become sons of Light: see ch. 1. 12. 
Our Lord probably went on this 
oceasion to Bethany, Luke xxi. 37, 
37—50.] FINAL JUDGMENT ON THE 
UNBELIEF OF THE JEWS. 37—48. | 
The Hvangelist’s judgment on their un- 
belief (37—41), and their half-belief (42, 
43). Ido not regard these verses as form- 
ing the conchision to the narrative of the 
publie ministry of the Lord, on account of 
vy. 41—50 (where see note): but doubt- 
less the approaching close of that ministry 
gives occasion to them, and is the time 
to which they refer. 37. they be- 
lieved not| i.e. the generality did not ;— 
they did not, as @ people: see ver. 42. 
38.] On the words that the say- 
ing of Esaias might be fulflled see note 
Matt. 1.22: beware of understanding them 
to mean merely ‘‘so that the saying of 
Esaias was fulfilled,” which the original 


33—45. 
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K Lord, who hath believed our report? and to whom hath * li. 


the arm of the Lord been revealed ? 
could not believe, beeause that Msaias said again, 40! He 
hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart ; 


39m Therefore they 

LIsa. vi. 9, 10, 
Matt, xiii. 
14. 


that 


they should not see with their eyes, ® zor understand with 


their heart, and be converted, 
41™ These things said Esaias, 


spake of him. 


and I should heal them. 
when he saw his glory, and misa.vi. 


#2 Nevertheless Pamong the chief rulers also many be- 


heved on him; but "beeause of the Pharisees they 


did n ch, vii. 13: 


1x, 22, 


not eonfess 4 Aziz, lest they should be put out of the syna- 


gwogue : 
8 the praise of God. 
44 t Jesus eried and said, 


beheveth not on me, but on him that sent me. 


M yexder, For this cause. 


© read and render, because he saw his glory : 


P render, even of the rulers. 
9 better, it: 


will not. bear. 39.] For this cause 
refers to the last verse, and because sets 
forth the reason more in detail: sce ch. v. 
16: 1 John iii. 1: Matt. xxiv. 44. 

they could not believe} i.e. it was 
otherwise ordained in the divine counsels. 
No attempt to escape this meaning (as 
“they would not believe,’ Chrysostom 
and others) will agree with the pro- 
phecy cited ver. 40. But the inability, 
as thus stated, is coincident with the full- 
est freedom of the human will: compare 
“Ve have no mind to come to Me,” ch. v. 
40. Then, in what follows, a more special 
ground is alleged why they could not 
believe :—see above. 40.] The pro- 
pheey is freely cited, after neither the 
Ifebrew nor the LXX, whieh is followed 
in Matt. xiii. 14 f. What God dids the 
prophet do, is here deseribed as done, and 
by Himself: which is obviously daplied in 
the Ilebrew text. 41. because he 
saw] “This apocalyptic vision was the 
occasion of that prophecy.” Meyer. 

his glory: i.e. the glory of Christ. The 
Evangelist is giving his judgment,—having 
(Luke xxiv. 45) had his understanding 
opened to understand the Scriptures,— 
that the passage in Isaiah is spoken of 
Christ. And indeed, strictly considered, 
the glory which Isaiah saw could only be 


43 ¢for they loved ' ¢he praise of men more than oer. v.44. 


PHe that beheveth on me, p Mark ix. 37. 


Bets i211. 
45 And 


0 render, And. 
and he spake of him, 


aot expressed in the original. 
T render, the glory that is of men. 
8 render, the glory that 1s of God. 


t render, But Jesus. 


that of the Son, Who is the brightness 
(shining forth) of the glory of the Father, 
Whom no eye hath seen. The last clause 
is independent of “ because,” and contains 
another assertion, — and he spake concern- 
ing Him. 42] For cxample, Nico- 
demus, Joseph, and others like them. 

On the putting out of the synagogue, see 
note, ch. ix. 22, 43.] is a reterence to 
ch. ve bed 44~—50.| Proof of the 


guilt of their unbelief, from the words of 


Jesus Himself. It was by the older Com- 
mentators generally thought, that these 
verses formed part of some other discourse 
delivered at this period. But this is im- 
probable, from no occasion being specified, 
—from ver. 36,—aud trom the form and 
contents of the passage, and its reference 
to the foregoing remarks of the Evan- 
gelist. I take it—with almost all modern 
Commentators—to be a continuation of 
those remarks substantiating them by the 
testimony of the Lord Himself. The 
words are tuken mostly, but not alto- 
gether, from discourses already given in 
this Gospel. 44, 45.] On the close 
connexion with the Father, see ch. y. 21, 
38; vil. 19, 42; xiv. 10. The words 
are in logical sequence to ver, 41, in which 
the Evangelist has said that the glory of 
Jehovah and His glory were the same. 


wha 
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qeh.siv.8 dhe that tseeth me Usecth him that sent me. 
ch. fi9, 19: 
viii. 12: ix. 
5, 39. ‘ ‘ 
me ¥ should not abide in darkness. 
sch.v.45: 
viii. 15, 26. ; 
iLakexis, not to judge the world, but to save the world. 


x Deut. xviii. 


19. Mark 

xvi. 16. . . . 

yeh ei 88 same shall judge him in the last day. 
xiv. 10. 5 oe 


z Deut. xviii. 
18, 


XII. 46—50. 


4667 am 
come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on 
47 And if any man hear 
my words, and ¥ deZiere not, °1 judge him not: for 'I came 
4S u Fle 
that rejeeteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that judgeth him: *the word that I 4 have spoken, the 
For 71 4 hare 
not spoken of myself; but the Father which sent me, he 
gave me [a] commandment, *what I should say, and 
what I should speak. 69 And I know that his command- 
ment is life everlasting: whatsoever I speak therefore, 


even as the Father ¢ said unto me, so I speak. 
XIII. ! Now before the feast of the passover, 4when Jesus 


ach. xii. 23: 
xvii. 1,11. 


knew that *his hour was come that he should depart out 


of this world unto the Father, having loved his own which 


U render, beholdeth. 


X render, May not remain in the darkness. 


Y read, keep them not. 
4% render, spake not. 
© render, hath said. 


46.] See ver. 35; ch. viii. 12; ix. 

5. The may not remain in the darkness 
here implies that all are originally in 
darkness,—as the same kind of expression 
in ch. ili. 36. 47.j See ch. iii. 175 v. 
45; villi, 15. 48.| See ch. iii. 18, 
also. y,. 45 #f., and, Heb. iv..12. 
497) see Che so 50s Nil, 1G, AY, eee eos 
viii, 26, 28, 38. On the Father giving 
the Son commandment, ch. x. 18. 
There does not appear to be any real 
difference here, though many have been 
suggested, between the words say and 
speak. 50.] See ch. vi. 63 (and 
note), 68. his commandment zs, 
results in, not as a means merely, but in 
its aceomplishment and expansion, efernal 
life: see ch. it. 15; v. 245 vi. 40. 
Thus all who do not believe are without 
exeuse ;—beeanse Jesus is not eome, and 
speaks not, of Himself, but of the Father, 
Whose will and commandment respeeting 
lim is, that He shoukl be and give, Life 
toall. They who reject: Him, reject Life, 
and (ch. iii. 19) prefer darkness to Light. 

Crap. XIIV.—AX.] Third division of 
the Gospel. JESUS AND I]1s OWN. 

XITIL.—XVI1L.] His Love, ann THE 
FAITH OF His own. X11]. 1-30. | 
His Love ry IUmimration. 1—i1. 
His condescension in washing their feet. 


Z render, spake. 
D omit. 
a render, Jesus knowing. 


On the ehronologieal diffieulties, see notes 
on Matt. xxvi. 17, and eh. xviii. 28. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
this meal was the same as that at which 
the Lord’s Supper was instituted, as re- 
lated in the three Evangelists. The nar- 
rative proeeeds without any break until . 
ch. xvii. 26, after which our Lord and the 
diseiples go to Gethsemane. 1, before 
the feast of the passover] How long, is 
not said: but probably, a very short time ; 
—not more than one day at the most ;— 
see eh. xviii. 28 and note. The words 
belong to the whole narrative following, 
not to knowing or having loved. 
knowing | The view with whieh our Lord 
washed His diseiples’ feet, is shewn by the 
repetition of this word in verses 1, 8, and 
by the mention of His love for His diseiples. 
The connexion is:—‘ Jesus loved His own 
even to the end (of His life in the flesh), 
and gave them in the washing of their 
feet a proof of His love; and to this aet 
He was induced by the knowledge that 
He must soon leave this world; and al- 
though this knowledge was united (ver. 3) 
with the highest consciousness of His 
divine mission and speedy glorifieation, 
yet this latter did not prevent Him from 
giving this proof of His self-humiliating 
love’ (De Weite). his own which 


XIII. 1—7. 


were in the world, [@ Ze] loved them unto the end. 


ST. JOHN. 
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2 And 


fsupper being ended, >the devil having now put into the bv ver.27. 


heart of Judas Iseariot, 


Simon’s 


son, to betray him ; 


3 [8 Jesus] knowing ‘that the Father had ® yiren ald things ¢matt.xt.2n 


into his hands, 
K went to God; 
his garments ; 


and ‘that he teas come from God, and 
4ehe riseth from | supper, 
and took a towel, 


xxviii. 18. 

eb iii. st: 

Xvii. 2. Acts 
* ° 36.01 Cor, 

and ™ fai aside . 2. Heb, 


and girded himself. deh. “i 42: 


5 After that he poureth water into 2 a@ bason, and beean to° Ke Sai 
wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel 


wherewith he was girded. 


60Then cometh he to Simon °* 


Peter: and Peter saith unto him, Lord, ‘dost thou wash ‘see Matt. iii 


my feet ? 


© omit. 


7 Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do 


f render, When supper was begun. 


& omitted by many of the most ancient authorities. 


b render, given him all things. 


i render, came forth. 
1 render, the supper. 
D render, the. 


were in the world] See ch. xvii. 11. 
2.] The sense is not,as A.V., ‘ supper being 
ended, for (ver. 12) He reclined again, 
and in ver. 26, the supper is sfz/l going 
on :—but, supper having begun or having 
been served. See this shewn from the 
usage of the original in my Greek Test. 
The verse may be otherwise read 
and rendered, The devil having by this 
time suggested (to Judas) that Judas 
Iscariot the son of Simon (i.e. that he) 
should betray Him. Judas had before 
this eovenanted with the Sanhedrim to 
betray Him, Matt. xxvi. 14 and parallel 
places, which must here be ineant by the 
devil having put it into his heart :—the 
thorough selt-abandonment to Satan which 
led to the aetual deed, being designated 
Vere? 7: St. Luke (xxii. 3) expresses 
the steps of his treasonable purpose other- 
wise, — meaning the same. The faet is here 
stated, to enhance the love which Jesus 
shewed in the tellowing aetion. 3.] See 
above. He did what follows with a full sense 
of the glory and dignity of His own Person. 
«The pr efatory mention of His glory is as 
it were a protestation, lest it should be 
thonght that the Lord did any thing 
beneath Wis dignity in washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet.” Bengel. 4, laid aside 
his garments] “viz. those which might 
hinder the act of washing.” Bengel. He 
put Ilimself into the ordinary dress of a 
servant. Or, whieh is far more probable, 
on the deepest grounds, did He not humble 
Himself so far as literally to divest Mim- 


k render, Was going. 
M render, layeth. 
© render, So he cometh. 


self, and gird Himself merely, as the basest 
of slaves ? 5.] the bason, viz. the 
vessel nsually at hand for such purposes. 
The context seems to shew that He had 
washed the feet of one or more before the 
ineident of the next verse: were it not so, 
the words, “ began to wash,” might merely 
express His doing something unusual and 
unlooked for. 6.| And so (the so 
taking up the narrative again after the 
word began, as if it were said, ‘in pur- 
snanee of this intention’) He comes to 
Simon Peter; not first, as some have 
maintained, both with and without re- 
ference to the primacy of Peter :—for that 
would be hardly consistent (see on the 
preceding verse) with the context, which 
seems to require that the washing should 
have begun and been going on, before He 
came to Peter. art Thou washing 
(intending to wash) my feet ?] He thinks 
the act unworthy of the Lord; even as 
many think that great act of Love to have 
been, which was typified by it. The 
word my is not emphatic. The having 
his teet washed is a matter of course: it is 
the Person who is about to do it that 
offends him. 7.] Hitherto our Lord 
had been silent. He emphasizes the I and 
thou, but so as to set forth Himself as the 
Master, Peter as the disciple, not wholly 
cognizant of His will and purpose, and 
therefore more properly found in’ subjee- 
tion to it. What I do] i.e. (1) this 
washing itself, as a lesson of humility and 
love, ver. L4. (2) Its symbolical meaning, 
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gre thou knowest not now, £but thou shalt P know hereafler. 
8 Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. 
bocwe.n, Jesus answered him, "If I wash thee not, thou hast no 
Tit 3 part with me. 9% Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my head. 10 Jesus 
saith to him, He that 47s washed needeth not save to wash 
rehexve3 his feet, but is clean every whit: and ‘ye are clean, * dwt 
k ch. vi. 64, 


not all. 


1 Matt. xxiii 
&,10. Luke 
¥1. 46..-1-Coz. 
Vili. 6: Nii. 

3. Phil. ii. 
M. done to you? 


m Luke xxii. 
VAT “a , . 
n Rom. xii. 10, say W ell 5] 


Gale vit lye: 
1 Pet. v. 5. 


P vender, understand afterwards. 


4 detter, hath been bathed hath no need : 
8 oy, him that was betraying. 


Y vender, yet. 
t better, for this eause. 


9,10. (3) The great Act of Love, the 
faving aside My glory, and beeoming in 
the form of a servant, that the washing of 
the Holy Spirit may cleanse men. 
afterwards] ‘Taking up again the numbers 
used in the last note, (1) was known very 
soon, but (2) and (8) not till after the 
Spirit was given. 8.] The rash and 
self-opinionated Apostle opposes to our 
Lord’s afterwards his own never (literally, 
no, not for ever). In interpreting our 
Lord’s answer, we must remember, that 
He replies more to the spirié of Peter’s 
objection, than to his words. The same 
well-nicaning but false humility would pre- 
vent him (and does prevent many) from 
stooping to reecive at the hands of the 
Lord that spiritual washing which is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to have any 
part in Him, Rom. viii. 9, ‘Zf I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with Me ;’ but the 
affirmative proposition, thaé those who are 
washed, havea part in Jesus, is not equally 
true; witness the example of Judas, who 
was washed, but yet had no part with Jesus. 
In the spiritual sense of washing, this is 
not so. Whoever is washed by Jesus, has 
part in Him. We are here in the realm 
of another and deeper logie: the aet being 
no longer symbolic, Lut veritable. 

9.] The warm-hearted Peter, on learning 
that exeluston would be the consequence 
of not being washed, ean hardly have 
enongh of a cleansing so precious. There 
surely is implied in. this answer an in- 
cipient apprehension of the meaning of our 


for so I am. 
Master, have washed your feet ; 


11 Por ¥he knew 8 who should betray him; * there- 
fore said he, Ye are not all clean. 

rashed their feet, and had taken his garments, and was 
set down again, he said unto them, Know ye what I have 
11 Ye call me Master and Lord : 


12 So after he had 


and ye 
1#mTf I then, your Lord and 
nye also ought to wash 


see note, 


Lord’s words. The expression, if I wash 
thee not, has awakened in him, as the 
Lord’s presenee did, Luke y. 8, a feeling 
of his own want of cleansing, his entire 
pollution. 10.] Reference appears 
to be made to the faet that one who has 
bathed, after he has reached his home, 
needs not entire washing, but only to have 
his feet washed from the dust of the way. 
This bathing, the bath of the new birth, 
but only yet in its foreshadowing, in the 
purifying effect of faith working by love, 
the Apostles, with one exception, had; 

and this foot-washing represented to them, 
besides its lesson of humility and brotherly 
love, their daily need of cleansing from 
daily pollution, even after spiritual re- 


generation, at the hands of their divine 


Master. See 2 Cor. vil. L: James i. 21: 
Acts xv. 8,9: 2 Vet. ii. 22 On ye 
are clean, see note, eh. xv. 3. 
12—20.] This act. a pattern of self- 
denying love for His servants. 
12.| Know ye what I have done to. 
you?] These words are uttered, not so 
mueh in expeetation of an answer, as to 
direct their attention to the following. 
14.] The command here given must 
be understood in the full light of intelli- 
gent appreeiation of the ecirenmstanees, 
and the meaning of the act. Bengel re- 
marks, that one jntent of our Lord’s wash- 
ing the feet of His disciples must neees- 
sarily be absent from any such deed on our 
part: viz. its symbolic meaning, pressed 
by our Lord on St. Peter, “If [ wash 


8—20. 


one another’s feet. 


that ye should do as I have done to you. 
verily, I say unto you, uThe servant is not greater than 


ST. JONUN. 


15 For °I have given you an example, 
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o Matt. xi. 29, 
Phil. is. 5. 
1 Pet. ii 20. 
1 John un. 6, 
p Matt. x. 24, 
Luke vi, 40, 
ch, xv. 20, 


16 P Verily, 


his lord: ¥ xetther he that is sent ereater than he that sent 


him. 
them. 


chosen: but that the seripture may be fulfilled, 
eateth bread with me [#4a¢h] lifted up his heel against 
19 sb Now I tell you before it ¢eowe, that, when it is s¢h.xiv. 2: 


me. 


come to pass, ye may believe that I am he. 
verily, I say unto you, He that reeeiveth whomsoever 


lj aif ye know these things, y happy are ye if ye Go 4 James i. 25. 
18 J speak not of you all: I know whom I 2 hare 


T He that r Psa. xh. 9, 


Matt. xxvi. 
23, ver. 21. 


9D t Verily t Matt. x. dt 


I xxv, 40, 
Luke x. 16, 


I send reeeiveth me: and he that reeeiveth me reeeiveth 


U render, There is no servant. 
Y render, as usual, blessed. 
b vender, From this time. 


thee not, thou hast no part with Me.” 
The command will rather find its fulfil- 
ment in all kinds of mutual condeseension 
and help, than in any literal observance. 
“In these times,” continues Bengel, “ pon- 
tiffs and princes obey this injunction to the 
letter: but it would be a more wonderful 
thing to see a pontiff, for example, wash 
the feet of one equal, than of twelve poor 
beggars.” The custom of literally and eere- 
monially washing the feet in obedience to 
this command, is not found before the 
fourth century. 15.] Notice that our 
Lord commands us to do, not “that which 1 
have done to you,” but “as, ix like man- 
ner as, I have done to you.” Our Lord’s 
action was symbolical, and is best imitated 
in His followers by endeavouring, “if'a man 
be overtaken in a fault, to restore such au 
one iu the spirit of meekness :” Gal. vi. 1. 

16, 17.] The proverbial expression, 
There is no servant greater than his lord, 
is used here ina different sense from that 
which it hasineh. xv. 20. Hfere itis, “ifthe 
Master thus bumbles Himself, much more 
should His servants and messengers ;” see 
Matt. x. 24; Luke vi. 40; and on ver. 17, 
Luke xii. 47, 48. The mere recognition of 
such a duty of humility, is a very much 
more easy matter than the pufting if in 
practice. 18.] I say it not (viz. the 
“if ye do them”’) of you all: for there is 
one who can never be dlessed. Our Lord 
repeats his words, “bué rot all,” of ver. 
10, and the sad recollection leads to Mis 
trouble in spirit, ver. 21. I know | 
The I is emphatic; and the reason of its 
emphasis is given in ver. 19. Con- 
nexion: ‘It might be supposed that this 
treachery has come upon Me unawares; 


X vender, nor apostle. 
% vender, chose. & omit. 
© render, as below, come to pass. 


but it is not so: £ (for my part) know 
whom I have seleeted (viz. the whole 
twelve; see ch. vi. 70, not only the true 
ones, as in ch. xv. 16, said when Judas was 
not present): but this has been done by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, declared in the Seriptures.’ 

The words of the citation here are given 
freely, the LAX having, “magnified the 
lifting up of the heel against me.” 

This is another instance of the direet and 
unhesitating application of the words of 
the Psalms by our Lord to LHimself, 

his heel] Bengel observes that this saying 
is pertinent to the washing of the feet, and 
also to the custom of reclining tn eating 
bread. See on ver, 23. 19.] ‘ Now, 
from this time, I announce it to you, that 
when it shall have happened, you may be- 
lieve that I am (the Christ).’ See ch. xvi. 1, 
and above on “ J Avow,” ver, 18. 20. | 
See Matt. x. 40. ‘The connexion is very ditfi- 
cult, aud variously set down. It has been 
generally supposed that the words were to 
comfort the Apostles for the disgrace of 
their order by Judas, or in prospect of 
their future labours, But then would not 
the words “whkomsoerer I send” have 
been expressed by “ you’? Another view 
is to refer back to vv. 16, 17, and suppose 
the connexion to have been broken by the 
allusion to Judas. But is this likely, in a 
discourse of our Lord? I rather believe 
that the saying sets forth the dignity of 
that office from which Judas was about to 
fall: gq. d. ‘not only was he in close inter- 
course with Me (ver. 18), but invested 
with an ambassadorship for Me, and in 
Me, for tlie Father; and yet he will lift 
up his heel against Me.’ And the con- 
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him that sent me. 


u Matt. xxvi. 
21. Mark 
xiv. 18. Luke 
xxii. 2. 

x ch. xii. 27 

y Acts i. 17. 


z ch. xix. 26: 
xx.2: xxi. 7, 
20, 24. 


of whom he spake. 


ST. JOHN. 


21 u When 
was troubled in @ sp/ri/, and testified, and said, Verily 

3 ’ > | y> 
verily, I say unto you, that ¥one of you shall betray me. 

y> 5 s) 4 

22'Then the disciples looked one on another, 
23 Now *there was ¢ leaning ow Jesus’ 
bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. 


XITI. 


Jesus had thus said, * he 


doubting 


24 Simon 


Peter therefore fdeckoned to him, 8 that he should ask who 


it should be of whow he spake. 
Lord, 


breast saith unto him, 


*5 He then } /yug on Jesus’ 
who is it? *6 Jesus an- 


swered, He it is, to whom I shall give ia sop, when I 


have dipped it. 


a Luke xxii, 8. 
ch. vi. 70. 


d render, his spirit. 

f render, maketh a sign. 

€ The tert is in confusion : 
others have, and saith 
speaketh ? 

b render, leaning back. 

K not expressed in the original, 


gave it to Judas Iseariot, [¥ Ae sow] of Simon. 
lafter the sop Satan eutered into him. 


unto lim, 


And when he had dipped the sop, he 


27 4 And 


m Then said Jesus 


@ render, reclining at meat in. 


some ancient authorities reading as above, while 


who it is of whom he 


Say, 


i render, the. 


1 nore strictly, after the sop, then Satan... 


M sender, Jesus therefore said. 
sideration of this dignity in all its privi- 
leges, as contrasted with the sad announce- 
ment just to be made, leads on to the 
troubling of our Lord’s spirit in the next 
verse. 

21—30.] Contrast of the manifestations 
of love and hate. See notes on Matt. xxvi. 
21—25. Mark xiv. 18—21. Luke xvyil. 
21—23. 21.| Seeabove. This was one of 
those mysterious troublings of spirit, which 
passed over our Lord, — ch. xi. 33 aud xii. 27. 

Theword testified imnplies the delivery of 
some solemn and important announcement. 
This was the first time He had ever spoken 
so plainly. All four Evangelists agree in 
the substance of the announcement. 
22.| In Matthew and Mark they express 
their questioning in words. St. Luke's 
beginning to enquire among themselves 
would appear to imply the same. We 
seein called on here to decide a much-con- 
troverted question,—where, tn St. John’s 
narrative, the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper is to be inserted ? I believe certainly 
before this announcement, as in Luke: 
and if before it, perhaps before the washing 
of the disciples’ feet; for 1 see no break 
whieh would admit it between our ver. 1 
and ver. 21. 23.] Since the captivity, 
the Jews lay at table in the Persian mauner, 


on divans or eonehes, each on his left side 
with his faee towards the table, his left 
elbow resting on a pillow and supporting 
his head. Thus the second guest to the right 
hand lay with his head near the breast 
of the first, and so on. whom Jesus 
loved} The diseiple meant is John himself, 
see ch. xxi. 20; also designated thus, eh. 
xix. 26; xxi. 7 (see Introduetion to John, 
§ i. 6). 24—26.| See note on Matt. ver. 
23. Peter characteristieally imagines that 
John, as the beloved disciple, would know: 
but he, not knowing, asks of the Lord. 
25. leaning back on Jesus’ breast] I 
understand it, that John, who was betore 
lying close to the bosom of Jesus, now 
leaned his head absolutely «pox His breast, 
to ask the question. This eseaped the 
notice of the rest at the table:—see on 
Matt. as above. 26.] This represents 
Matt. ver. 23, Mark ver. 20. the sop, 
probably a pieee of the unleavened bread, 
dipped in the broth made of bitter herbs. 
27.) Bengel observes that it was 
after the sop, not with it, that Satan 
entered into him. Observe the word sop, 
in this sentence, stands for the aet in 
which it played a principal part. This 
giving the sop was one of the closest tes- 
timonies of friendly affection. The 
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unto him, ° Zat thou doest, do quickly. 
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283 Now no man 


at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto him. 
79 For some of them thought, beeause » Judas P hud the ven xis. 
bag, that Jesus [@/ad] said unto him, Buy those things 
that we have need of against the feast; or, that he should 


give something to the poor. 


80 He then having received 


the sop went immediately out: and it was night. 
31 Therefore, when he was gone out, Jesus said, * Now con. xii.as, 
is the Son of man glorified, and ¢ God is e@lorified in him, @¢h.3%." 


© ie. What. 


word then earries a graphic power and 
pathos with it: at that moment. 

Satan entered into him} Sce ver. 2 and 
note. Satan entered fully into him, took 
full possession of him,—so that his will 
was not only bent upon doing the deed of 
treachery, but fixed and determined to do 
it then and there. The words must be 
understood literally, not as merely be- 
tokening the decision of his mind in the 
direction of the devil’s counsels. 

What thou doest (art doing) . . .] These 
words are not to be evaded, as being per- 
missive or dismissive (this latter view is 
taken by Chrysostom, who says, “The 
words are not to be taken as commanding 
or exhorting, but as reproaching, and inti- 
mating that there was im him the wish to 
act decidedly, but as he was undecided, 
the Lord permits him to depart and do 
it”). They are like the saying of God to 
Balaam, Num. xxii. 20,—and of our Lord 
to the Pharisees, Matt. xxiii. 32. The 
course of sinful action is presupposed, and 
the command to go on is but the echo of 
that mysterious appointment by which the 
sinner in the exercise of his own corrupted 
will becomes the instrument of the pur- 
poses of God. Thus it is not “ What thou 
art about to do,” but—that which thou 
art doing, hast just now fully determined 
to put in present action, do quickly— 
reproving his lingering, and his pretend- 
ing (Matt. ver. 25) to share in the 
general doubt. 28.] Not even St. 
John: who knew he was the traitor, but 
had no idea the deed was so soon to be 
done. Stier supposes St. John to exclude 
himself in saying “no man at the table,” 
and that ze knew. 29.] The first 
supposition agrees with ver. 1,—that it 
was “before the feast of the passover.” 
Had it been the night of the passover, the 
next day being hallowed as a sabbath, 
nothing could have been bought. On the 
whole question see notes on Matt. xxvi. 
17, and ch. xviii. 28. On the second sup- 

Vot. I. 


P render, kept. 


‘form: 


1Petoiv. dl. 


GQ omit. 


position, see ch. xii. 5. The gift to the 
poor might be, to help them to procure 
their paschal lamb. 30.] The re- 
mark, and it was night, seems to be 
added to bring the whole narrative from 
eh. xili. 1 to eh. xvii. 3 into precision, as 
happening on one and the same night. It 
is perhaps fanciful to sce, as many have 
done, an allusion to the darkness in Judas’s 
soul, or to the taet expressed in Luke xxii. 
53, ‘this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness ;’ though doubtless there the 
Lord alludes to its being also night: but 
I quite feel, with Meyer, that there is 
something awful in this termination—it 
was night. 

31—X V1. 38.] His LOVE IN KEEPING 
AND COMPLETING HIs OWN. And herein, 
31—XI1V.31.] He comforts them with the 
assurance that He is going to the Father. 

31—38.] Announcement of the fact— 
ils effect on Peter. Here commences that 
solemn and weighty portion of the Gospel 
(eh. xiii, 31—xvii. 26) which Olshausen 
not without reason ealls ‘the most holy 
place.” He beautifully remarks, ‘ These 
were the last moments which the Lord 
spent in the midst of His own betore His 
Passion, and words full of heavenly mean- 
ing flowed during them from His holy 
lips:—all that His heart, glowing with 
love, had yet to say to His own, was com- 
pressed into this short spaee of time. At 
first the conversation with the diseiples 
takes more the form of usual dialogue: 
reclining at the table, they mournfully 
reply to and question Him. But when 
(ch. xiv. 31) they had risen from the sup- 
pers the discourse of Christ took a higher 

surrounding their Master, the dis- 
ciples listened to the Words of Life, and 
seldom spoke (only ch. xvi. 17, 29). Finally, 
im the sublime prayer of the great High 
Priest, the whole Soul of Christ flowed 
forth in earnest intercession for His own 
to His Heavenly Father.’ Olsh. ii. 329. 
31. Now is the Son of man glori- 
Qe 
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ech. xvii: 1, 
4, 5, 6. 


f ch. xii. 23. 


g ch. vil. 34: 
viii. 21 


h Lev. xix. 18. 
ch. Xv. 12, 
17, 


fe 

Eph: v. 2. 

1 Thess. iv. 
9. James 
ii. 8 1 Pet. 
i.22. 1 John o- 


ST. JOHN. 
32 fer If God 8 be glorified in him,] God shall also glorify 


him in himself, and § 
33 Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 
shall seek me: Sand as I said unto the Jews, Whither 
I go, ye cannot come; so now I say to you. 
commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another ; 
as I [thave] loved you, 


XIII. 382—38. 


shall straightway glorify him. 
Ye 


34h A new 


that ye also love one another. 


7,8: is. 851 By this shall all men *fnow that ye are my disciples, 


‘ if ye have love one to 


iv. 20. 


YT omitted by many of the most ancient 
transcribing, from the two similar endings, 


8 render, 18. 
U better, perceive. 


fied] It was not that the presexce of 
Judas, as some have thought, hindered 
the great consummation imported by this 
glorification, but that the work on which 
he was gone out, was the ACTUAL CoM- 
MENCEMENT of that consummation. “ Now 
at length,” says Lampe, “as if an obstaele 
were broken down, the rushing rivers of 
grace flow from the lips of Jesus.” — It is 
true that Judas’s presence hindered the exr- 
pression of these gracious words. The 
glorifieation is spoken of by anticipation, 
as if accomplished, beeause the deed was 
actually in doing, whieh was to aecom- 
plish it. The glorifying spoken of here, and 
in ver. 82, is not the same. his is the 
glorifying of God by Christ on earth, in 
His course ot obedienee as the Son of 
Man, which was completed by His death 
(“he became obedient even unto death,” 
Phil. ii. 8). And His death was the 
transition-point between God being glori- 
fied in Him, and He being glorified in 
God—manifested to be the Son of God 
with power by His resurrection, and re- 
ceived up to the Father, to sit at the right 
hand of God. This latter (ver. 32) is 
spoken of by Him here as future, but im- 
mediate (straightway) on His death, and 
leads on to the address in ver. 33. 32. | 
in himself is in God (the Father), not in 
Christ. The word himself reflects back on 
the subject of the sentence: and in does 
not mean ‘by means of, but keeps its 
literal force ;—by the resurrection of Him 
into that glory, which He had indeed 
before, but now has as the Son of Man, 
with the risen Manhood; so “ glorify thou 
me with thyself,’ ch. xvii. 5. Grotins 
compares 1 Sam. ii. 30, which stands in 
the LXX, “them that glorify me I will 
glorify.’ Origen remarks, ‘The Father 
yecompenses to Ifim more than the Son of 


another. 3°35 Simon Peter * said 


authorities : but probably by mistake in 
in him... in him. 

t omit. 

X render, saith. 


Man hath done.” 33. Little chil- 
dren] This term,—kere only used by 
Christ,—aileetingly expresses His not only 
brotherly, but fatherly love ({sa. ix. 6) for 
His own, and at the same time their im- 
mature and weak state, now about to be 
left without Him. as I said unto the 
Jews| “He would not say this to his 
disciples before, but to those who rejected 
Him.” Bengel. But naturally the two 
clauses, ‘Ye shall seek Me and not tind 
Me, and shall die in your sins,’ also spoken 
to the Jews (ch. vii. 33; vili. 21), are here 
omitted: and by this omission the con- 
nexion with ver. 34 is supplied ;—‘ Ye shall 
be left here: but, unlike the Jews, ye shall 
seek Me and shall find Me, and the way is 
that of Love,—to Me, and to one another 
—forming (ver. 35) an united Body, the 
Chureh, in which all shall reeognize My 
presence among you as My disciples.’ 

34.] The newness of this commandment 
consists in its simplicity, and (so to speak) 
unicity. The same kind of love was pre- 
scribed in the Old Test. (see Rom. xiii. 8) : 
—‘as thyself’ is the Azghest measure of 
love, and it is therefore not in degree that 
the new commandment differs trom the 
old, nor in ertext, but in being the com- 
mandinent of the new eovenant,—the first- 
fruit of the Spirit in the new dispensation 
(Gal. v. 22) ; see 1 John ii. 7,8 (and note), 
where the word new is commented on by 
the Apostle himself. 35. | all men,— 
all the world,—and the objeet is to be, not 
mere vain praise or display before the 
world, but that men may be attracted by 
the exhibition of the Spirit of Christ, and 
won over to Him. The world, notwith- 
standing this proof of His presence among 
them, shall hate them: see 1 Johm iii. 
10—15. But among all men they them- 
selves are also ineluded—brotherly love is 


XIV. 1—3. 


unto him, Lord, whither 


him, 


Kthou shalt follow me afterwards. 
him, Lord, why cannot I follow thee now ? 
38 Jesus answered him, 


down my life for ¥ thy sake. 


thou lay down thy life for my sake ? 


ST. JOHN 


goest thou? 
Whither I go thou eanst not follow me now; 


Ct 
Le 9) 
w 


Jesus answered 

but 

57 Peter *¥ said unto keh, xsi. 18, 
I will lay 

Wilt 


Verily, verily, 


I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, till thou hast 


denied me thrice. 


XIV. 1 Let *not your heart be troubled : 
2Jn my Father’s honse are s 


also in me. 


in God, believe 


[@ ye| believe exer. 97, 


eh oo; 


many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. 


>bT go to prepare a place for you. 


XX ender, saith. 
2 render, Me. 


,; Fat am 
3 And if I go and °?su“** 


Y vender, thee. 


® omit, most probably : see note. 


> read, for I go. 


the trne sign to them of being children of 
God, 1 Jolin ii. 3—5. 36.] This an- 
nouncement of Peter’s denial is probably 
the same with that in Luke xxii. 33 ff, 
where see notes : but distinct from that on 
the way to Gethsemane, Matt. xxvi. 34: 
Mark xiv. 30. but thou shalt follow 
me afterwards] Alluding probably both to 
the future reception of “His Apostle into 
His glory, and to the particular path by 
which he should come to that glory ;—as 
in ch. xxi. 18, 19. 37.] Peter under- 
stands our Lord’s death to be meant as 
the time of his following ;—see Luke, ver. 
33. 38.] The question is not answered 
—hut Peter’s boast solemnly questioned. 
See a somewhat similar question, ch. i. 51. 
Yhere was at the same time a starthng 
tnversion of the subsequent facts, in this 
boast ; to which our Lord, I think, alluces 
in His qnestion,—“ welt thou lay down 
thy life for Met” The words, The 
cock shall not crow, necessarily imply, 
as it was night, those also which follow in 
Matthew and Mark, “in this night,’— 
and bind the whole events of this chapter 
to ch. xviii, Cuap. XIV. 1—31.] This 
first division of the great discourse (see 
above on ch. xiii. 31) is spent in more di- 
rectly comforting the disciples for their 
Lord’s departure, by the assurance of His 
going to the Father, and its consequences. 
1—10.] He, in his union with the 
Father, will take His own to Hii. 
1.] A pause has intervened; Peter is 
huinbled and silent ; the rest are troubled 
in heart on account of the sad things of 
which they had been hearing ;—Judas’s 
treachery,—Peter’s denial, —the Lord’s de- 


parture from them. The verb believe 
both times is imperative. Many (as in 
A.V. take the first as indiec., the second 
as imper., ‘Ye believe in Cols believe also 
ia me.” But this is inconsistent with tle 
whole tenour of the discourse, which pre- 
supposes a want of belief in God in its 
full and true sense, as hegetting trast in 
Him. Luther takes both as indicative. 
The command is intimately connected with 
ch. xiii, 31, 32—faith in the glorifica- 
tion of Christ in the Father, and of the 
Father in Him. 2.) This comfort 
—of being rennited to their Lord—is ad- 
ministered to them as “ little children,” in 
forms of speech simple, and adapted to their 
powers of apprehension of spiritual things. 
The house spoken of is Heaven: Ps, xxxill. 
13, 14; Isa. Ixili. 15. In it are many (in 
number—it may be also in degree of dig- 
nity, but no such meaning is ere conveyed) 
abiding-places; room enough for them all. 
If not, —if they could not follow Him 
thither, He would not have concealed this 
from them. This latter assurance is one 
calenlated to beget entire trust and con- 
fidence ; He would not in any matter hold 
out vain hopes to them; His word to them 
would plainly state all difficulties and dis- 
conragements,—as indeed He does, ch. xv. 
18; xvi.1,4. This preparing a place for 
as is that of which we sing,—* When Thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death, 
Thon didst open the Kingdom of heaven 
to all believers :’ see note on Luke xxiii. 
43. And thus it is a place, not the many 
mansions that He is preparing :— the place 
as a whole, not each man’s place in it. 

3.] In order to understand this, 
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¢ ver. 18, 28. 
Acts i. IL. 


ST. JOHN. XRAY 


prepare a place for you, °I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that ¢where Lam, [¢ ¢here] ye may he 


‘an we know the way? © Jesus 


d ch. xii. 26: 
1s also. * And 4whither I go ye know, and the way ye know. 
5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; and how 
eHeb. ics saith unto him, I am *the way, ‘the truth, and &the life: 


Vili. 32. 


gch.i.4; xi. 
25. 


h ch. x.9. 
ich. viii. 19. 


“no man cometh unto the Father, but by me. 7'If ye 
had known me, ye @shou/d have known my Father also: 
and from henceforth ye know him, and have seen him. 
8 Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it 


sufheeth us. 


© omit : not in the original, 


9 Jesus saith unto him, Have [ been so long 


d many ancient authorities read, whither I go, ye know the Way. 


® render, would. 


we must bear in mind what Stier well calls 
the ‘perspective’ of prophecy. The coming 
again of the Lord is not one single act,— 
as His resurrection, or the descent of the 
Spirit, or His second personal advent, or 
the final coming to judgment; but the 
great summary of all these, the result of 
which shall be, His taking His people to 
Himself to be where He is. This coming 
of His is began (ver.18) in His Resurrection 
—carried on (ver. 23) in the spiritual life 
(see also ch. xvi. 22 ff.), the making them 
ready for the place prepared ;—further 
advanced when each by death is fetched 
away to be with Him (Phil. i. 23): fully 
completed at His coming in glory, when 
they shall for ever be with Him (1 Thess. 
iv. 17) in the perfected resurrection state. 

4.| And whither I go ye know, 
and the way ye know: or, as in the various 
reading, whither I go, ye know the way, 
i.e. “ye know the way to the place to 
which I am going.” They might have 
known, and doubtless did know in some 
sense; but, as Lampe remarks, “ sometimes 
We praise a man to put him in mind of 
his duty.” We use thus, ‘you know,’ — 
leaving to be supplied, ‘if you would give 
the matter thought.’ whither, viz. 
to the Father ; the way,—(in our Lord’s 
own case, of which this verse treats) His 
death. 5.] Thomas is slow of belief 
and apprehension. The answer to ‘whither 
goest thou?” ch. xiii. 37, which Peter 
seems to have apprehended, was not suf- 
ficient for him; see ch. xx. 25: “for he 
thought,” says Euthymius, “that it was 
some material place to whieh the Lord was 
going, and that the road thither was of 
the same kind.” 6.}| Our Lord inverts 
the order of Thomas’s question, and in 


answering it practically, for them, speaks 
of ‘the Way’ first. Me is THE Way; 
not merely the Forerunner; which would 
imply on our part only an outward con- 
nexion with Him as His followers : but 
the way, in and on which we must go, 
having an inner union with and in Hin 
(see Ileb. x. 20). the truth | more 
is implied in this title, than “that He ever 
spoke truth, and what He said was sure 
to come to pass,” as Euthymius explains 
it. It is another side of the same idea of the 
Way ;—God beg true, and only approached 
by and in truth. Christ Is rue Trvru, in 
Whom only (Col. ii. 3) that Knowledge ot 
Him is gained, which (ch. xvii. 3) is eternal 
life. the life] not merely because 
“not even death shall separate you from 
Me,” Euthymius:—but as being TIE 
LIFE (see ver. 19: Gal. ii. 20) of all His 
in Whom only they who live can come to 
the living Father (ch. vi. 57). noman 
cometh unto the Father, but by me...] 
This plainly states whither He was going, 
and the way also: He was going fo the 
Father: and the way was, through Him- 
self. 7.| See ch. viii. 19. from 
henceforth] There is no difficulty, if we 
bear in mind the now of ch. xiii. 31. The 
henceforth is the future time, beginning 
with our Lord’s glorification, which was 
now at hand. Liicke remarks : ‘Henceforth - 
is not entirely tuture nor entirely present, 
but the moment of transition, the identifies- 
tion of the present and future. Christ 
speaks here by anticipation in reference to 
the hour of His glorification being come ’ 
(ii. 598). 8.] Philip misunderstands 
the words ye have seen him to mean 
‘seeing in a vision, —and intimates that 
one such sight of God would set at rest 
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time with you, and yet fhast thou not known me, * Philp ? * eyth> 


he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how 


Heb. i. 3. 


savest. thou [ff¢hen], Shew us the Father? 1° Behevest 
thou not that ! I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? 1 ver. 20. cn, 


X.38: xvii. 


the words that I speak unto you ™I speak not of myself: ..7h,"% yo. 


but &the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. 


vii.16: viii. 
23; xii. 49. 


1] Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me: "or else believe me for the very works’ sake, m ch, v.30: 
x 


12° Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 


oO Matt. xxi. 2}. 
Mark xvi.17. 
Luke x. 17. 

p Matt. vii. 7: 

X15 


x 
works than these shall he do; beeause I go unto Bay Maeksgh 


Father. 
that will I do, that the Father 


f render, dost thou not know. 
& Some ancient authorities read, the 
works. 


all their fears, and give them perfeet eon- 
fidence. 9. ] The Son is the only Exponent 
of the Father to men: see eh. xii. 44, 45; 
Col. i. 15; Heb. 1.3; 1 Tim. vi. 16. This 
secing of the Father in Him, is not only 
seeing His bodily presenee, but Anowing 
Hin (dost thou not know met). 10. | 
See eh. x. 30, 38, and for the latter elause 
eh. viii. 28, where the contrast is, as here, 
purposely inexaet in diction,—words being 
plaeed in one member and works in the 
other; and, as there, works and words 
are taken as correlative and eo-extensive ; 
—all the working of the Lord Jesus being 
a speaking, a revelation of the Father. 
According to the probably genuine reading 
in the margin, it will be, doeth his works : 
they are not Mine, but Ifis, done in and 
hy Me: but in Me present and abiding, so 
that “he that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father.” 11—24.] Jesus will 
make proof of His abiding union with the 
Father, in His union with His own: and 
this vv. 12—l14, zm answering prayer: 
vv. 15—17, in the sending of the Spirit: 
vv. 18 ff, as a pledge of the completion 
of this union in His personal return. 
The Lord now unfolds ont of these words, 
the Father dwelleth in Me, doeth his 
works, the great promise of the Paraclete 
or Comforter. 11. for the very works’ 
sake| See ch. x. 38. The object here 
seems to be, to fix their attention on the 
works as a plain testimony even to such as 
could not simply believe so deep a thing on 
His assertion, and one which 12.1 
should become a matter felt and known it 
themselves hereafter,—by virtue of their 





13 P And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 


ch. xv.7, 163 


xvi. 23, 24. 
. . dames i. 5. 
may be glorified in the John iit 


ff omit: not in the original. 
Father, abiding in me, doeth his 
h read, the. 


living union with Him who is gone to the 
Father, and beeome the dispenser and 
ehannel of the Spirit. ‘He who delieves 
Christspeaking eoucerning Himself, bedieres 
ox Christ.’ Bengel. greater works than 
these shall he do] This word is not to be 
evaded (so as to mean greater in number), 
but taken in its full striet sense. And the 
keys to its meaning will be found ch. i. 51; 
vy. 20. The works whieh Jesus did, His 
Apostles also did,—viz. raising the dead, 
&e.;— greater works than those, they did 
—not in degree, but in hind: spiritual 
works, under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
which kad not yet come in. But they did 
them not as separate from Him: but in 
Him, and éy Hin; and so (ch. v. 21) Ze is 
said to do them. The work which He did 
by Peter’s sermon, Acts ii., was one of 
these greater works—the firstfruits ot the 
unspeakable gift. This union of them 
with and in Him is expressed here by “ the 
works that I do, shall he do also.” ‘ He has 
sown, We reap; and the harvest is greater 
than the seed-time.’ Stier, 13.] I have 
retained the period at the end of ver. 12 
(many editors place a comma only and 
connect this verse with the word because 
in the former), beeause the sense remains 
much the same, and the style is better 
preserved. ye shall ask, viz. the 
Father: so eh. xv. 16; xvi. 23. But this 
does not exelude, but distinctly includes, 
prayer to Christ; so blended are these two 
(as the seeing ver. 9), that we have not 
“that will He do,” but, ver. 14, emphati- 
cally “that will I do.’ He who prays to 
the Father, prays to the Son. This doing 
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Son. 
ver.21,93.  7f 154 ¥ i a 
averse ats If ye love me, keep my commandments. 
14. 1 John 
v.3. 
rch. xv. 26 
xvi.7 


n1 Jobn ii. 
2 . 


- 


i not expressed in the original. 
l render, beeause. 


answers to the doing in ver.12; the reason 
why you shall do these greater works, ts, 
on account of the all-powerful Spirit of 
grace and supplication which My going to 
the Father shall bring down upon the 
Church ; in answer to which Spirit, I will 
do by you whatever in My Name (i.e. in 
union with Me, as being Mine, manifesting 
forth Jesus as the Son of God) ye shall 
ask. And the end of this is, that by these 
greater works, the wonders of grace and 
triumphs of the Spirit, the Father may 
be glorified (His glory shewn forth) iz and 
by the Son. 14.] solemnly repeats as 
a promise, what was incidentally asserted 
before: ‘For this is a truth, that what- 
ever’ &e. And besides, there is added in 
the original an emphatie I: it is I myself 
that will do it: shewing that the use of 
the first person before was emphatie. “ This 
I myself already points to the glorification 
of Jesus.” Bengel. 15.] is a following 
out of the condition in the former verse, 
“Tf ye shall ask any thing in my name” 
«That way of prayer is the way of loving 
obedience, in which the Spirit is ever found, 
and whieh is only trodden by His help ’°— 
and also of the purpose stated there, 
“that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son :? © As the Father is honoured in the 
Son, so must the Son be honoured in you ;’ 
—see ch. xv. 10. 16.] And then the 
Spirit shall proeeed forth upon you. The 
word rendered I will pray betokens, pro- 
bably, a manner of asking implying actual 
presence and nearness,—and is here used 
of the mediatorial office in Christ’s ascended 
state. Comforter—literally Paraclete. 
Olshausen remarks that the interpretations 
of this word range themselves in two 
classes, which again by no means exelnde 
one another :—those of ‘COMFORTER,’ and 
those of ‘ADVOCATE,’ The etymology 
of the word requires the latter as its striet 
meaning, and in this strict meaning it 
satisfies 1 Jolin ii. 1, “we have an Advocate 
(Paraclete, as here) with the Father,” but 
not so all the places where it is used of 
the Holy Spirit,—nor this verse, where of 


ST. JOIN. 


LY. 


M4 Tf ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do 


16 And 


T will pray the Father, and "he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ; 17 [4 eren] 
Sthe Spint of truth, ‘whom the world cannot reeeive, 
- because it ¥ seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye 
know him: !for he dwelleth with you, "and ™ shad be in 


K render, beholdeth. 


M read, with many ancient authorities, 18, 


the Son and Spirit both. And therefore 
the other meaning,—Comforter, including 
as it does in its fulness (see Rom. viii. 26, 
where both, the helping and the taterceding, 
are united) the Advocate also, has been 
both here and in Germany (Luther has 
the equivalent term) sanetioned by Chris- 
tian usage as the most adequate rendering. 
Wicliff, from whom we have our word 
Comforter, often used ‘ comfort’ for the La- 
tin corfortari, which means to strengthen, 
as e.g. Luke xxii. 43; Acts ix. 19 Ke. 
Thus the idea of help and strengtheis con- 
veyed by it, as well as of consolation. 
It was this office, of Comforter in this 
double sense, whieh Jesus had filled to His 
diseiples while with them:—and which 
the Holy Spirit was to fill even more 
abundantly (and in a higher — sense, 
beeause their state wonld be higher) on 
the removal of Jesus from them. Hi; | 
This Comforter is, not ‘the true Spirit,’— 
but ‘THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH ;’—the Spirit 
Who ts truth, 1 John v. 6,—of Whom all 
truth comes, and who alone leads into the 
whole truth, tle trath of God, ch. xvi. 13. 
the world] equivalent to the “car- 
nal” of 1 Cor. ii. 14 (where see note), 
those who live aceording to the desires of 
the flesh and the mind, and have no re- 
ceptivity of the things of God. 
beholdeth] This word behold, when 
used in a spiritual sense, is sometimes 
equivalent to know: but this cannot be 
so here, because it is separated from know- 
eth by neither: ‘recognizes not in His 
operations, wor knows —has neither sight 
nor knowledge of. ye know him] 
present, but spoken of their state as dis- 
ciples opposed to the world,—and by anti- 
cipation, as before. They were even now 
not of the world (ch. xv. 19), and are there- 
fore viewed in the completion of their state 
as opposed to it. dwelleth (not shall 
dwell) is future in signification, as any 
present assertion of that which is to be 
permanent must neeessarily be; abideth, 
as in eh. vii. 35. Euthymius understands 
dwelleth with you, of the Spirit abiding 


14—22. 


you. 
to you. 
more; but ye 7P see me: 
also. 


me: 


ST. JOHN. 


20 At that day ye shall know that *Iam in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 
my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
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18 xT will not leave you ®comfortless : ¥ 1° will come xMattasviti 
19 Yet a little while, and the world © scetA me no ¥ 83 
4because I live, ye shall live zeh,xvi.1°. 


al Cor. xv 20. 
b ver. 10. ch. 
es x. 38: xvii. 

3 21, 23, 26. 
ole He that hat lis cecy 
1 Johu ii. 5: 
v.38. 


and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him. 
“24 Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, 9 how is it ature vi. u. 


D render, orph ans. 
00 yender, beholdeth. 


9 fiterally, AM going. 
P vender, behold. 


4 Some ancient authorities read, and how Is it. 


tn Jesus, who was among them: but 
wrongly. is in you] This was per- 
haps corrected to the future, “shall be,” 
because, though their knowledge of the 
Spirit proper to their complete state, and 
His dwelling, remaining, among them, had 
in some interior sense begun,— His dwell- 
ing in them had not. With the verb in 
the present, the speaking by anticipation 
is still stronger. 18.| The original 
word should be literally rendered, orphans, 
as indeed it is in the margin of the A. V. 

The office of the Comforter is to 
connect the disciples with the Father: if 
therefore they had Him not, they would 
be fatkerless. The expression is closely 
connected with “little ebildren” ch. xiii. 
33, and, as Euthymius says, springs from 
paternal compassion. This makes our 
Lord’s declaration, that He was coming to 
them. plain, as applying to the coming by 
the Spirit, who is one with Christ ;— not 
ouly to the ultimate personal coming, 
which is but the last step of the Advent, 
nv culy the bodily coming again to them 
and not to the world at the Resurreetion, 
which was but a pledge of His lasting 
presence in the Spirit: sce on ver. 3. The 
coming is (as there) the summary of these 
—-the great Revisitation, in all its blessed 
progress. The absence of any connecting 
particle, as “for,” with this clanse, arises 
from the depth of affection in the Lord’s 
heart. 19—21.] This coming is ex- 
plained to consist in His presence among 
them by the life of His Resurrection, which 
is theirs; by (ver. 20) the witness of the 
Spirit in their hearts; and (ver. 21) their 
sanctification by the Spirit in love, and the 
eonseqnent manifestation of Jesus to them. 

Luthardt attempts to eonfine this 
coming (and the whole passage) to the last 
great Advent, in spite of the plain sense 
of vv. 19, 20, relying on the analogy of 


Rev. xxii. 17, and saying that, on the 
common interpretation, the Church would 
have no cause to long for her Lord: and 
so Augustine and others. But manifestly 
the context isagainst them: and they must 
ns explain away many other passages 
(e. Matt. xviii, 20). The presence of 
Christ by the Spirit is none the less real, 
for being ircomplete. 19.) The di- 
mediate reference of this, ye behold me, is 
to the forty days (see Acts x. 41)—but only 
as leading on to its wider and deeper refer- 
euce to the spiritual life. I live, not 
“I shall live’’—the principle of Life being 
immanent in Him. ye shall live, live 
in all fulness, including the most blessed 
sense of life,—the Life of the Spirit,—here 
and hereafter. 20.| At that day, xo 
particular day: but ‘each of these periods, 
as its continually increasing light breaks 
upon you, shall bring increased knowledge 
of your unity in Me with the Father, and 
my dwelling in you by the Spirit’ If any 
partienlar day is to be thought of, it would 
naturally be the Pentecost. 21.) hath 
. and keepeth,—“ that is,” says Augus- 
tine, “hath, in memory, and keepeth, in 
life: or perhaps more aceuratcly, ‘He 
who as my commandments, as being my 
disciple by outward profession (not thus 
ouly: but olds them, by the inner pos- 
session of a hving faith), and keeps them :’ 
see Luke xi. 28. And this keeping is more 
of the inner w7// to keep them, than the 
absolute observance, which ean only follow 
on high degrees of spiritual advancement. 
I will manifest myself to him] by 
the Holy Spirit: see ch. xvi. 14. This (as 
Sticr observes) is the highest promise which 
can be made to man (see ver. 23), and yet 
it is made to every man who has und keeps 
the commandments of the Lord Jesus. 
Compare Exon. xxxiii. 13. 22.) Judas, 
not Iscariot is the same person as “ Judus 
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XIV. 


that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the 


world ? 


e ver. 15. 


23 Jesus answered and said unto him, ¢ If aman 


love me, he will keep my word: and my Father will love 


f1 John ii. 
24. Rev. 
iii, 20. 


with him. 


gver.10. ch. 
v.19, 38; 
vii. 16; viii. 
28: xii. 49. 


h ver.16. 
Luke xxiv. 
49, ch. Xv. 
26: xvi. 7. 


him, fand we will come unto him, and make our abode 
*t He that loveth me not keepeth not my 
sayings: and &the word which ye hear is not mine, but 
the Father’s which sent me. 
spoken unto you, * being yet present with you. 
Comforter, [8 which is] the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 


25 These things have I 
*6 But "the 


ich.ti.22; xii, Will send in my name, 'he shall teach you all things, and 


16: xvi. 18, 


thring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 


¥ render, While yet abiding with you. 


8 omit : not expressed in the original. 
better. 


If any word is supplied, even would be 


t render, bring to your remembrance all things which I spake 


unto you. 


the [brother] of James,” in Luke vi. 16: 
see note on Matt. x. 3. Meyer remarks 
that the words not Iscariot are in reality 
superfluous, after ch. xiii. 30, but are added 
by St. John from his deep horror ot the 
Traitor who bore the same name. 
The question seems to be put with the 
Jewish idea, that the Messiah, the King 
and Judge of the nations, must necessarily 
manifest himself to the world. [In 
reference to the reading in the margin, 
“And how is it, &c.?”, we may remark, 
that and, preceding an interrogation, ex- 
presses astonishment at what has just been 
said, and, assuming it, connects to it a 
conclusion which appears to refute or cast 
doubt on it.] how is it that] lite- 
rally, What has happened, that .. .? 
28, 24.] These verses contain the 
answer to the question in both its parts :— 
“how is it, that Thou wilt manifest Thy- 
self to us,”’—because love to Christ, lead- 
ing to the keeping of His word, is the 
necessary condition of the indwelling and 
manifestation in man of the Father and 
the Son ;—“ how is it, that Thou wilt not 
manifest Thyself to the world?” because 
want of love to Christ, leading to negleet of 
His words, necessarily exeludes from com- 
munion with the Father and the Son, and 
the Spirit, who reveals the Son in man. 
“The addition, we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him, makes this 
incapacity still plaincr and more deeply 
felt.” Meyer. For (and meaning,—hence 
you may infer what I am setting forth) 
the word which ye hear (and which the 
world keepeth not, but neglects),—is not 
Mine, but the Father’s. On the gracious 


and wonderful promise of ver. 23, see 
Rom. viii. 15. 25—31.] His fare- 
well, and the parting bequest of His Love. 
25.] have I spoken is anticipatory, 
referring, as “I said” (ver. 26), to the 
futures, “shall teach,’ and “ shall bring 
to remembrance.” Meyer supposes that a 
pause took place here, and the Lord looks 
back on what He had said tothem. But 
this does not seem so natural. 
26.] But—as if He had said, 
‘1 know that ye do not understand them 
yet: but’ &e. the Holy Ghost] The 
Paraelete, or Comforter, is now more closely 
defined by this well-known Name,—and, by 
the words, whom (which) the Father will 
send, and the pronoun He... , designated 
personally, as One sent, and One acting 
on them. in my name] not, ‘in 
My stead,’ but in regard of me—‘in 
answer to My prayer, and prayers in My 
name,—to those who bear My name,—and 
as a means of manifesting Me.’ shall 
teach you all things stands by itself, not 
with “whatsoever I have said unto you: 
shall teach you al) things,—‘all that 
ean and may be learnt by you, all that 
belongs to your work and life in Me.’ 
and bring all things to your remem- 
brance| What is xot wrderstood is liable 
to be forgotten ;—and therefore in this 
word is implied the giving them a right 
understanding of, as well as reealling, 
what Jesus had said to them: see ch. ii. 
22; xii. 16. ft is on the fulfilment 
of this promise to the Apostles, that their 
sufficiency as Witnesses of all that the 
Lord did and taught, and consequently 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE GOSPEL NAk- 
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said unto you. *7* Peace I leave with you, my peace I x pniiv.z. 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 

1Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. iver... 
°8 Ye have heard how ™I said unto you, I go away, and ™ver.518. 


come [again] unto you. 


«ili, 15. 


If ye loved me, ye *¥ would 


rejoice, beeause [YI said] ®I go unto the Father: for my »yer-2. ch. 


Father is greater than I. 


before it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, 
30 @ Hereafter I will not talk much 


ye 2 might believe. 


with you: Pfor the prince of »¢h2s world cometh, 


not expressed in the original. 
Y omit. 
& vender, I will no more. 


RATIVE, is grounded. 27.] This is 
introduced by ver. 25, which suggests the 
speedy elose of the diseourse. It was eus- 
tomary to take leave with wishes of 
peace :—so 1 Sam. i. 17: Luke vii. 50: 
Acts xvi. 36: 1 Pet. v. 14: 3 John 15. 
Also, to reassure by such words; see Gen. 
xlili, 23: Judg. vi. 23. But our Lord 
distingnishes ZZis peace, true peace, ‘the 
peace which I have and give’ (see ch. xv. 
11), from the mere empty word used in 
the world’s form of greeting. Peace (in 
general) He leaves with them ;—J/s peace 
lfe gives to them, over and above that 
other. The words, as the world giveth, 
must refer, I think, to the world’s manner 
of giving,—not to the unreality of the 
world’s peace, of which, however true, 
there is no direet mention here. The 
world ean only give peace in empty for- 
mule, saying ‘ Peace, peace,’ when there is 
no peace: Jer. vi. 14 al. 28.] The 
former part of the verse gives a reason 
why their heart should not be trowbled ;— 
then the rest of the verse removes all 
ground of fear, since it is an exaltation of 
Him whom they loved, whieh is about to 
happen; and therefore a ground of joy, 
and not of fear. my Father is greater 
than I] And therefore the going of Jesus 
to the Father is an advancement, This 
word greater, as Luther well remarks, is 
not here used as referring to the Nature 
or Essence of the Son as related to the 
Father,—but as indicating that particular 
subordination to the Father in which the 
Lord Jesus then was,—and the cessation 
of the state of humiliation, and entering 
into His glory, which would take place on 
lis being received up to the Father. So 
also Calvin: “Christ is not here com- 
paring the Divinity of the Father with 
His own, nor His human natnre with the 


xvi. 16: xx, 


*9 And °now I have told you oéh xii.19: 


Xvi. 4. 


ch, xii 31: 
and r xvi. 1. 


X render, would have rejoiced. 
2 render, May. 
b render, the. 


divine essence of the Father, but rather 
His present state with the heavenly glory 
to which He was soon to be exalted.” 
And Cocceius: ‘The inferiority here is 
not to be understood as meaning, aceord- 
ing to His human nature; for the words 
point to an inferiority which would be laid 
aside, on His going to the Father.” And 
this removes all reason for fear, as they 
will be exalted in ZZim. The whole 
doetrinal controversy which has been raised 
on these words (especially by the Fathers 
against the Arians), seems not to belong 
to the sense of the passage. That there is 
a sense in which the Father is greater 
than even the glorified Son, is beyond 
doubt (see especially 1 Cor. xv. 27 f.); but 
as on the one hand that eoncession is no 
eoncession to Arianism, because it is not 
in the essential being of the Son, but in His 
Mediatorial offiee, that this His inferiority 
consists,—so on the other hand this verse 
implies in itself 20 such inferiority, the 
discourse being of another kind. 
29.] I have told you—viz. ‘the prophecies 
of My Resurrection and Ascension,’ Ke. 
ye may believe] Sce ch. xiii. 19, 
where the words “that Iam He” are sup- 
plied. That ye may believe, in the fullest 
sense of the word. “Not that they did 
not previously believe Him to be the Son 
of God: but then, when that was fulfilled 
in Him, whieh He had before predicted,— 
this their faith, whieh now, when he was 
speaking to them, was small, and, when He 
died, was almost extinguished, revived and 
flourished.’ Augustine. See 1 John y. 13. 
30.] I will no more talk much with 
you :—thien, as Stier remarks, He had some 
words more to say, and was not about to 
break off at ver. 31, as some have supposed. 
The necessity of the time broke off further 
words. the prince of this world] i.e. 
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hath nothing in me. 

h. x. 18. 
“ Phil. ii. 8. 
Heb. v.8. 
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XIV. 31. 


31 But that the world may know 
that I love the Father; and %as the Father gave me 
commandment, even so I do. 


Arise, let us go hence. 


XV. 11am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 


Satan :—not, Satan in Judas, but Satan 
himself, with whom the Lord was in eon- 
flict during His passion: see Luke iy. 13 
(and note), and xxii. 53. hath nothing 
in me] i.e. as Augustine, “findeth no sinin 
Me.” This is the only true interpretation : 
has nothing in Me—no point of appliance 
whereon to fasten his attack. But Meyer 
well observes, that this is rather the fact 
to be assumed as the ground of what is 
here said, than the thing itself whieh is 
said. Tholuck, and many others render 
it, ‘has no power over me,’ or as Euthy- 
mius, finds nothing worthy of death. 

31.] ‘But My Death is an aet of voluntary 
obedienee, that it may be known that I 
love and obey the Father—that the glory 
of the Father in and by Me may be mani- 
fested.’ The eonstruetion is elliptie: 
supply, ‘ But (his power over Me for death 
will be permitted by Me) that,’ &e. And 
the period should be at so I do, as in the 
text. Meyer and others would put 
only a comma here, aud earry on the sense, 
‘ But that the world may know that I love 
the Father, and as the Father commanded 
me, thus I do, arise, let us go hence.” | 
need only put it to the inner feeling of 
any who have learned to appreeiate the 
majesty and ealmness of our Lord’s dis- 
courses, whether a sentence so savouring 
of theatrical etfeet is likely to have been 
spoken by Him. We may notwithstand- 
ing safely believe that the words “ Arise, 
let us go hence,” without this connexion, 
do undonbtedly express the holy boldness 
of the Lord in going to meet that whieh 
was to come upon Him, and are for that 
reason inserted by St. John. Arise, 
let us go hence] These words imply a 
movement from the table to depart. Pro- 
bably the rest of the diseourse, and the 
prayer, ch. xvii., were delivered when now 
all were standing ready to depart. There 
would be some little pause, in whieh the 
preparations for departure would be made. 
But the place is elearly the same, see 
ch. xviii. 1, “ when Jesus had spoken these 
words, He went forth ?’-—besides whieh, we 
can hardly suppose, as Grotius and others, 
discourses of a character like those in eh. 
xv. xvi. to have been delivered to as many 
as eleven persons, while walking by the 
way, and in a time of sueh publicity as 
that of the Paschal feast. Still less is the 
supposition of Bengel and Beausobre pro- 


bable,—that eh. xiii. xiv. happened outside 
the city, and that between eh. xiv. and 
xv. the paschal meal takes place. Coin- 
pare also eh. xiii. 30, whieh is decisive 
against this idea. 
Cnap. AV. 1—27.| Injunction to vital 
union in love with Jesus and one another. 
1—U.} Their relation to Him. 
Various eirenmstances suggestive of this 
similitude, of the vine and its branches, 
have been imagined ; but none of them are 
satisfactory. The vineyards on the way to 
Gethsemane,—the carved vine on the great 
doors of the temple,—a vine trained about 
the window of the guest-chamber,—are ali 
fanciful, and the two first (see on eh. xiv. 
31) inapplieable. The evp, so lately par- 
taken, is certainly nearer,—see below. But 
I believe that most probably the Lord did 
not take the similitude from any outward 
suggesting oeeasion, but as a means of il- 
lustrating the great subject, the inner 
unity of Himself and His. Oceasion 
enough was furnished, by the Old Test. 
symbolism of the vineyard and the vine,— 
Isa. v. 1 ff.; Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xix. 10 ff, 
and especially Ps. Ixxx. 8—19: by the in- 
timate analogy of vegetable life (of which 
the tree bearing fruit is the highest kind, 
and of such trees the vine the noblest) 
with spiritual, and perhaps also by the 
fruit of the vine having been so recently 
the subjeet of their attention and the 
Lord’s propheey, Luke xxii. 18 and the 
parallel places. 1.] The Vine and 
branches stand in a mueh nearer connexion 
than the Shepherd and the sheep, or the 
lord of the vineyard and the vines; and 
answer to the Head and members in Eph. 
y. 23, 30; Col. ii. 19, linked together by a 
common organization, and informed by one 
and the same life. the TRUE Vine] 
not only, ‘the vine by whieh propheey is 
fultilled:’ not only, ‘the vine in whieh the 
organism and qualities of the vine are most 
nobly realized,’ but, as in ch. i. 9, the true, 
i.e. the original, or archetypal: that 
which served for the pattern of all such 
afterwards. The material creations of God 
are only inferior examples of that finer 
spiritual life and organisin, in which the 
ereature is raised up to partake of the 
divine nature; only figures of the true, 
Heb. ix. 24; “ patterns (i. e. representa- 
tions) of things in the heavens,” ib. 23; 
see ch. vi. 32. the husbandman| Not 
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24 Kivery branch in me that beareth not fruit matt. xv.1s. 


he taketh away: and every branch that beareth fruit, 
he Cpurgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. 
3>be Now are ye clean through the word which TI have pen.xii.t: 


spoken unto you. 


#¢ Abide in me, and [ in you. 


Xvii.17. 
Eph. v. 26. 
1 Vet. 4.22, 


As the 


branch cannot bear ‘fruit of itself, except it abide in the ° 9h «. 


vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 


ad tos, xiv.8. 


5 Tam the pnitici: 
iv. 13. 


vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same f bringeth forth much fruit: & for without 


me ye can do nothing. 


6Ifaman alide not in me, he is 


e Matt. iii. 10: 


°cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and ® wen gather yi.w. ‘sets 


© render, cleanseth. 


a render, as above, hear. 


@ render, Ye are clean already by reason of. 
f render, beareth: the verb is one and the same throughout. 


8 render, because apart from me. 


only the tiller of the land, hut the vine- 
planter and dresser ; He who has originated 
the relation between the vine and branches 
by planting the Vine in this earth (the 
nature of man), and who looks for and 
ensures the bringing forth of fruit. 

2.) The Vine contains fruitful and wn- 
Sfruitful branches. Who arc these unfruit- 
ful branches? Who are the branches? 
Clearly, all those who, adopting the parallel 
image, are made members of Christ by 
baptism, Nom. vi. 3, 4; compare “planted 
together,” ib. ver. 5, also Rom. xi. 17 if 
The Vine is the visible Church here, of 
which Christ is the izedusire Head: the 
Vine contains the branches; hence the 
nufruitful, as well as the fruitful, are in 
Me. Every such unfruitful branch the 
Father pulls off and casts away: and every 
one that beareth fruit He prunes, by 
cleansing it of its worthless parts, and 
shortening its rank growth, that it may 
ripen and enlarge its frnit better. 

3.] clean, sce ch. xiii. 10. In Eph. v. 26, 
we have both the washing by reason of the 
word, and the word itself, united. The 
word of Christ dwelling in them by Faith 
(sce ver. 7) is the purifying principle (ch. 
xvii. 17). But the word clean here is not 
to be taken as equivalent to cleansed, or 
pruned, in the sense of ver. 2. The ad- 
verb now or already limits it to their pre- 
sent capacities and standing. There was 
more pruning at hand, when the sap should 
begin to tlow,—when the Spirit should be 
shed abroad; and this future handling of 
the husbandman is indicated by the com- 
mand, “ Abide in me.” 4.| And Tin 
you must not be taken as a promise 
(«Abide in me, and then I will abide in 


h render, they. 


you”), which (see on ver. 2 above) would 
be contrary to the sense: but as a clause 
dependent on the former, ‘Take care that 
ye abide in Me and Tin you:’ both these 
being necessary to the bringing forth 
fruit: see ver. 5, where the two are simi- 
larly bound together. Here the natu- 
ral strictness of the similitude is departed 
from. The branch cannot sever itself from 
the vine: but, such a case supposed, every 
one will see the inevitable consequence. 
Bengel says well, “ This passage plainly 
shews the difference between what takes 
place in nature and what takes place in 
grace.” It is the permitted free-will of 
the creature which makes the difference 
between the branches in the two cases. 

5.] The interpretation of the alle- 
gory which cach mind was forming for 
itselt, the Lord solemnly asserts for them. 
Notice the term the same—he and no 
other: “it is he, that beareth much fruit.” 

The separation indicated in the last 
clause of the verse is more than ‘without 
Me,’ the words are best rendered apart, or 
separate from Me, from beingin Me and | in 
you. The word because has respect rather 
to the sense, than to the words themselves : 
because union with Me is the sole efficient 
cause of fruit being produced, you having 
no power to do any thing, to bring any 
thing to perfection, to do any of those things 
which belong to that which ye are, separate 
from Me. G6.] This verse ts a most tin- 
portant testimony against supra-lapsarian 
error, shewing us that falling from grace 
is possible, and pointing out the steps of 
the fall. Observe this is xot said of the 
unfruitful branch, which the Father tedes 
away (injudgment): but of one wha will 
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them, and east them into the fire, and they i are durned. 


f ver. 16. 
ch. xiv. 13, 
14: xvi. 23. 
g Matt. v. 16, 
Phil. i. 11. 
h ch. viii. 31; 
xii. 35, 


ye be my disciples. 


ich, xiv. 15, 
21, 23, 


have I loved you: "continue ye m my love. 


7 If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, f K ye shal/ 
ask \what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. § & Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; ® ™ so sha// 
9As the Father hath loved me, so 


iI ye 


keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even 
as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in 


1 Thess.iv. 


his love. These things have I spoken unto you, that 


‘Phe iee, My joy might remain in you, and * that your joy might be 


1 Pet. iv. 8. 
yJohnni. full, 
Il: iv. 21. ; 


i render, bum. 


E read, ask (imperative) . 
M read and render, and so shall ye beeome. 


21This is my commandment, That ye love one 


1 xender, Whatsoever. 
Many ancient authorities 


read, that ye bear much fruit, and become. 


D yender, as below, abide. 


not abide in Christ, becomes separate from 
Him : (1) he is cast out (of the vineyard, 
or of the Vine) like a braneh in such a 
case: (2) he beeomes dried up, having lost 
the supply of life-giving sap (‘quenched 
the Spirit,’ 1 Thess. v. 19): (8) he is 
gathered up with other such (Matt. xiii. 
40) by the angels at the great day: (4) is 
cast into the fire, as the result of that 
judgment; and finally (5) ‘ durneth ;’ not, 
‘is hurned,’ in any sense of being con- 
sumed; “and must burn,” as Luther ren- 
ders it. 7.] All bringing forth fruit 
is the result of answered prayer for the 
assisting graee of God: and_ therefore 
the answer of all prayer is here pro- 
mised to those who abide in Christ and 
have His word (Heb. vi. 5) abiding in 
them. The imperative is used by anti- 
cipation, of the future time. This not 
having been seen, it has probably ‘been 
altered to the future, as in the A. V.: see 
ch. xiv. 13. whatsoever ye will, in 
the supposed ease, is necessarily 27 the way 
of God’s will, and as tending to bearing 
much fruit. 8.] Herein belongs to 
the following words, not the preceding : 
as in the text. The much fruit is 
not merely ‘large sueeess in the apostolie 
unission,’ but ‘individual advanee in bring- 
ing forth the fruits of the Spirit.’ 

According to the reading eited in the 
margin, the Father’s gloritication is con- 
tinued by another result, and that ye may 
become My (true) disciples] “It is the 
JSoundation of being a Christian, to become 
a disciple of Christ: it is the completion 
of being a Christian, to be a disciple of 
Christ.” Bengel. According to the 
reading with the verb in the future, the 


actual result of what preeedes is stated: 
and so ye shall become My disciples. 
9.] The Love between the Father and 
Christ is compared with that between 
Christ and His diseiples. ‘As the Father 
hath loved the Son, sothe Son His disciples.’ 
The words my love may be under- 
stood as meaning the love of Me ;—but 
the sense is not good, and the expression 
is not parallel with the same expression in 
ver. 10; so that I prefer my love, the love 
which I have towards you; remain in it ; do 
noteast yourselves outof it. The other sense 
is ?mplied in this, but not expressed. 
10.] The way thus to remain is preseribed; 
even that way of simple obedience to His 
Will, which He followed to the Will of the 
Father. On the words my love, sce 
above. 11. have I spoken] Again 
anticipatory, hastening to the end of the 
discourse, and treating it as ended. 
my joy] not ‘joy conceruing Me, nor 
‘joy derived from MMe, nor ‘ My joy over 
you, but My joy, properly speaking (see 2 
Cor. ii. 3, “ My joy ts the joy of you all’’): 
‘* His own holy exultation, the joy of the 
Son in the consciousness of the love of 
God, of His Unity with the Father: see 
ver. 10.” (Liicke.) and that your 
joy might be full] That their joy might, 
by the indwelling of that Js Joy, be 
uplifted and ennobled even to fulness,— 
to the extreme of their capability and 
satisfaction,—and might remain so. 
12—17.] Union in love with one another 
enjoined on them. 12.] That He 
may shew them that it is no rigid eode of 
keeping commandments in the legal sense, 
ver. 11 is inserted, and now the command- 
ment (as including all others) is again 


7—16. 


another, as I [hare] loved you. 
no man than this, that a man lay down Ins hfe for lis 3 
1#2 Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 

15 Pp [lenceforth I call you not servants ; 


friends. 
eommand you. 
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m ch. x. 11,15. 
Kom. v. 7, 8. 

Eph, v. 2. 

John iii. 

6. 

ach. xiv. 15, 
23. Matt. 
xii, 50, 


13.™Greater love hath 


q for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but ] °% 


have ealled you friends; ?°/or ald things that I have heard 


of my Father I have made known 


not chosen me, but I t have chosen you, and % 4 ordained you, q 


xviii. 17. 

ch. xvii. 26. 

Acts xx. 27. 
poah. vi. 70; 
xiii. 1S. 
1 John iv. 
10, 19, 
Matt. xxviii. 
10. Mark 


unto you. %PYe share 


that ye should go and ¥dring forth fruit, and that your wi.15 co. 


© omit, 

G render, because. 

T render, because I made known 
from my Father. 

8 render, did not choose. 

YU render, appointed. 


explained (see ch. xiii, 34) to be, mutual 
Jove,—and that, after His example of 
Love to them. 13.] A diffieulty has 
been unneeessarily found in this verse, 
beeause St. Paul, Rom. v. 6 ff, cites it as 
a nobler instance of love, that Christ died 
for us when we were enemies. But mani- 
festly here the example is from eommon 
life, iu whieh if a man did lay down his 
life, it would naturally be for his friends; 
and would be, and is cited as, the greatest 
example of love. Nor again is there any 
doctrinal difficulty: our Lord does not 
assert, of himself, that He laid down his 
life only for his friends (as defined in the 
next verse), but puts forward this side of 
his Love as a great and a praetieal exam- 
ple for his followers. His own great 
Sacrifiee of Himself lies in the back- 
ground of this verse; but only im the 
baekground, and with but one side of it 
seen, viz. his Love to them. See 1 Tim. 
iv. 10, and compare 1 John iii. 16. 

14.] parallel to ver. 10,—and like it, 
guarded, in vv. 15, 16, 17, from legal 
nisinterpretation. 15.] Spoken, by 
anticipation, of the state in which He 
would place them under the Spirit. Nor 
is there any discrepancy with ch. xiii. 13, 
16, and ver. 20 here, whieh are also 
spoken of their future condition: for in 
that sense both relations subsist together. 
It is the lower sense of the word rendered 
servant (signifying both servant and slave), 
which is brought out in this verse. The 
anticipatory character of the saying is 
clearly shewn in the words, “ Anoweth not 
what his lord doeth;” for this was pre- 
ciscly their present eondition, but was 
after [lis Ascension changed into light and 


P render, No more do I call you. 
unto you all things that I heard 


t render, chose. 
x render, bear. 


knowledge. I made known unto you | 
Here again the allusion must be (see ch. 
xvi. 12) to their future state under the 
dispensation of the Spirit: nay, even to 
the fulness and completion of 7, as Augns- 
tine remarks; eompare the confession of 
one of the greatest Apostles, 1 Cor. xiii. 
10. “As we look for immortality of the 
flesh and salvation of the soul in the future, 
although, having reeeived the pledge of 
both, we are said to be already saved: so 
we should hope for in the future the 
knowledge of all things whieh the Only- 
begotten has heard from the Father, 
although Christ says lle has already made 
them known to us.” Augustine. 
16.] See 1 Jolin iy.10, 19. Further proof 
of His love, in his choosing His, when they 
had not ehosen Him. appointed | See 
Acts xiil. 47: 1 Thess. v. 9, and reff. 
Chrysostom and others explain it as mean- 
ing “ planted,” in reference to the simili- 
tude of the vine. But the parable seems 
to be no further returned to than in the 
allusion implied in bearing fruit. “ Or- 
dained,” in A. Y., is objeetionable, as eon- 
veying a wrong idea, that of appointing to 
the Miuistry, which is not here present. 
that ye should go and bear fruit} 
The word go probably merely expresses 
(see Matt. xviill. 15; xix. 21, and Luke 
vill. 14) the aetivity of living and de- 
veloping prineiple; not the missionary 
journeys of the Apostles, as some have 
explained it. The fruit is not the Church, 
to be founded by the Apostles, and en- 
dure ;—this is evident, for here the fruit 
is spoken of with reference to themselves, 
ar their ripening into the full stature of 
Christ. Much of their fruit will be neces- 
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r ver. 7. 
xiv.13, 

6 ver. 12. 


t1 John iii. 1, 
13. 


u 1 John iv. 5. 


[¥2t hated] you. 


x ch. xvii, 14. 


ST. JOHN. ; 


AN 


eh. fruit should remain: that ‘whatsoever ye [¥ shall] ask of 
the Father in my name, he may give it you. 
things I command you, that ye love one another. 
the world 2 hate you, ye know that it > hated me before 
Wulf ye were of the world, the world 
would love his own: but * because ye are not of the world, 


17 s These 
1S tT f 


but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 


world hateth you. 


y Matt. x. 24, 
Luke vi. 40. 
ch. xiii. 16. 


z Ezek. iii. 7. 

a Matt. x, 22: 
xxiv. ch. 
xvi. 3. 


also. 
Y omit. 

® Letter imperative, know. 

© render, There is no servant. 


“0 Remember the word that I said 
unto you, ¥ ¢ Zhe servant is uot greater than his lord. If 
they [¥ dave] persecuted me, they will also persecute you; 
if they [Yhave] kept my 4 saying, they will keep your’s 
21e But*all these things will they do unto you for 


Z render, hateth. 
b render, hath hated. 
a render, word, 


& render, Howbeit. 


sarily the winning of others to Christ: 
but that is not the prominent idea here. 
that your fruit should remain | See 
2 John 8; Rev. xiv. 13. that what- 
soever ye ask...] This second that is 
parallel with the former one, not the 
result of it; the two, the bringing forth 
of fruit and the obtaining answer to 
prayer, being co-ordinate with each other ; 
but (vv. 7, 8) the bearing fruit to God’s 
glory is of these the greater, being the 
result and aim of the other. 17.| The 
expression these things refers (as almost 
always in Jolin, see verses 11, 21; xvi. 1, 
25, 33; xvii. 1; xviii. 1 al.) baek to what 
has gone before. ‘The objeet of my en- 
joining these things on you is (for all sinee 
ver. 12 has been an expansion of the words 
‘as I loved you”) that ye love one 
another’ (see 1 John iv. 11). Then from 
the indefiniteness of this term, one another, 
our Lord takes oceasion to forewarn them 
that however wide their love to one 
another, they eannot bring all within 
this category; there will be still the 
world outside, which will hate them. 
18—27.| Their relation to the world: 
and vv. 18—21, ground of the world’s 
hatred. On the eonnexion, sce above. 
18.] See eh. vii. 7. The verb rendered 
in the A. V. “ye know,” is most likely im- 
perative, know ye. The assertion of their 
knowledge of the fact wonld in all likeli- 
hood have been otherwise expressed in the 
original, See more in the note in my 
Greek Test. The great proof of this hatred 
to Him was yet to eome, bunt is viewed as 
past. This knowledge brings comfort, 
1 Pet. iv. 12, 18. 19.] not only ex- 


plains this hatred, but derives additional 
eomfort from it, as a sign that they were 
not (any longer) of the world ; but chosen 
out of it by Him, and endued with a new 
life from above. By the resnlt being 
expressed in the words, would love his 
(its) own, not “ would love you,” we have 
the true practice of the world hinted at, 
and the false charaeter of the world’s love, 
as a mere self-love, set forth. In this 
‘loving their own,’ the children of this 
world fall into hating one another. 

Meyer remarks the solemnity of the world 
thus repeated five times. 20.] Our 
Lord had said it to them in eh. xiii. 16, 
bnt with a different reference: the sense 
here being, ‘ Remember the saying, for it 
is true in this matter also;’ see Matt. x. 
24, where it is used in the same sense. 
They, i.e. the world—the persons consti- 
tuting it. A difficulty has been raised 
on the latter elause of this verse, beeause 
“they” did not in any sense ‘keep ” 
Christ’s word, whereas they did perseeute 
Him: and an attempt has been made 
to give to the word “keep”? the sense of 
watching with a hostile intent, which it 
will not bear. Nor is 7rony (Lampe, Stier) 
in this latter elanse at all in keeping with 
the solemnity of the discourse. There is 
no real difficulty: the words simply mean, 
‘the keeping My word and the keeping 
yours are intimately joined, and when you 
find the world or any part of the world do 
the first, you may infer the other.’ The 
issue of the eondition, “ If they kept My 
saying,” was to be proved by their rejec- 
tion and killing of the Lord Jesus. 

21.) Howbeit — stronger than merely 


17—26. 
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my name’s sake, because they know not him that sent me. 
y ) is 
2 PTf Thad not eome and spoken unto them, they f Aad ven.ix.41. 


not had sin: “but now they have no 8 elvke for their sin. 
234 He that hateth me hateth my Father 
had not done among them *the works which none other eh. iti2: 


e¢ Rom. i. 20, 
Jumes iv. 17. 


also. 74 If I ai sonniias, 


3s ix. 


man did, they fad not had sin: but now have they both * 


seen and hated both me and my Father. 


75 But [2 this 


cometh to pass,] that the word might be fulfilled that 
is written in their law, f They hated me without a eause, £Ps.xxxv.19: 
26 @ But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send sake xxiv. 


unto you from the Father, [Pere] the Spirit of truth, 143 xi, 


49. ch. xiv. 


which proceedeth from the Father, "he shall ifesti/y of nisthnv.« 


f +ender, Would not have. 
b not expressed in the original. 


“ But °’—nay, so far is this from being so, 
that it is on this very aecount, Lecause ye 
belong to Me, that they will thus treat 
you. all these things—all that is in- 
plied in hating and persecuting. It 
was on aecount of bearing the Name of 
Christ that the Christians were subjected 
to persecution in the early ages, and that 
they are even now hated by those who 
know Him not: but this is to them com- 
fort and joy, see Aets v. 41: 2 Cor. xii. 10: 
Gal. vi. 17: 1 Pet. iv. 14. they know 
not] not, ‘ They know Him not as having 
sent Me’—but they know not Him who 
has sent Me. Jgnorance of God (not de- 
siring the knowledge of His ways) is the 
great cause of hostility to Christ and His 
servants. 22. The sinfuluess of this 
hate. See eh. ix. 41 and note. 

If I had not come and spoken unto them, 
i.e. discoursed to them, generally: not, 
acquainted them with their sin. ‘The sin 
spoken of is, not the generally sinful state 
of the world,—nor the sin of unbelief in 
Christ, which they of course could not 
have committed, had He never come: but 
the sin of hatred to Him and His, which 
might have been exeused otherwise, but 
now that He had come and diseoursed 
with them, had no excuse, sinee He had 
plainly shewn them the proofs of His mis- 
sion from the Father. Thus He shews 
that they embraced the side of evil of their 
own aceord, and had no pretext of self- 
justification. 23.| See ch. xiv. 9. 
Human regards, whether of love or of 
hatred, towards Him who is the only 
manifestation of the Father to His crea- 
tures, are in fact directed towards the 
Father Himself; see Ps. lxix. 9, cited in 
Rom. xv. 3. 24.| IIe refers to the 


& render, for perspicuity, EXCuse, 
i render, bear witness. 


testimony of His works among them also, 
as leaving them again without exense ;— 
they had had oenlar witness of His mission. 
25.) But all this not as an accidental 
thwarting of My word and work among 
them, but asa matter predicted in Seripture. 
in their law, ch. x. 34 and note. 
To suppose any irony in these words, as 
De Wette does (‘they are true followers- 
out of their law’), is manifestly against 
the whole spirit of our Lord’s reterenee to 
the law. It is ealled ‘ their law,’—* the 
law which they are ever turning over and 
vaunting themselves about,’ as Bengel 
says,—as condemning them, though their 
boast and pride. without a cause, as 
answering to “they have no excuse for their 
sin,” ver. 22, The citation is pro- 
bably from Psaln Ixix., which treats of the 
rejection and sufferings of the Messiah. 
26.] Tis assurance carries on the 
testimony concerning Christ,—which the 
world should see and hear, and yet rejeet 
and hate Him,—even to the end of time, 
by means of the Spirit of Truth: so that 
on the one hand this seeing and hating 
must not be expeeted to cease as long as 
the Spirit bears this witness,—-and on the 
other, He, the Spirit of Truth, will never 
cease to overcome the hating world by this 
His testimony. the Comforter (Para- 
clete)| See eh. xiv. 16 and note. 
whom I will send] Stier dwells on the 
aceurate division of the clauses here, “ the 
Comforter whom I will send,’—but “the 
Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from 
the Father.” ‘The first elause he regards 
as spoken with reference to the mediatorial 
dispensation, of the Spirit in His office as 
Paraelete, sent from the Father by the 
glorified Son (or, by the Father in the 
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i Luke xxiv. 
48. Actsi. 
8, 21,22: 
ii. 32: iii. 


1,2. 

a Matt. xi. 6: 
xxiv. 10; 
XXvi. $1 


ST. JOIIN. 


XV. 27. 


me: *7and'!ye also ¥ shall bear witness, beeause * ye have 
been with me from the beginning. 

XVI. ! These things have I spoken unto you, that ye 
‘should not be offended. 
synagogues : yea,! the time cometh, ° that whosoever killeth 
you will think that he ™doeth God service. 


2> They shall put you out of the 


3 And 4 these 


veh. ix.22, 34: things will they do [2wxfo you], beeause they have not 


xii. 42. 


Rom. x.2 


1Cor.ii-8. 1 Tim. i.13. ech. xiii.19: xiv. 29. 


K render, are witnesses. 


known the Father nor me. 
Ptold you, that when 4 the time shall come, ye may remem- 


4e0 But these things have I 


1 +ender, the hour, or, an hour. 


M petter, offereth a serviee to God. 
1 omitted by most of the ancient authorities. 


© render, Nevertheless. 


P render, spoken unto you. 


4 read and render, their hour is come. 


Son’s name, ch. xiv. 26), and bringing in 
the dispensation of the Spirit ;—the second, 
in strictness of theological meaning, of the 
essential nature of the Spirit Himself, that 
He proceedeth forth from the Father. 
(And if from the Father, from the Son 
also,—see ch. xvi. 15, and those passages 
where the Spirit is said to be His Spirit, 
Rom. vill. 9; Gal. iv. 6; Phil. 1.19; 1 Pet. 
i. 11, also Rev. xxii. 1.) Perhaps however 
it is better to take the whole as spoken 
with reference to the mediatorial dispensa- 
tion. Then the former description is 
parallel with the latter, and the procession 
from the Father zs the sending by the Son. 
At all events, this passage, as Beza re- 
marks, cannot be alleged either one way 
or the other in the controversy with the 
Greek church, which maintains that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
alone, not as we (see Nicene Creed) from 
the Father and the Son. 27.| The 
disciples are not, as some have supposed, 
here mentioned as witnesses separate from 
and working with the Holy Spirit. The 
witness is one and the same; the Spirit 
will witness in and by them: the intro- 
ductory clause, when the Comforter is 
come, belongs to the whole; see Luke 
xxiv. 48, 49, where this is strongly ex- 
pressed. This verse alludes to the his- 
torical witness which the Holy Ghost in 
the ministers and eye-witnesses of the 
word, Luke i. 2, should enable them to 
give,—which forms the human side of this 
great testimony of the Spirit of truth, and 
OF WHICH OUR INSPIRED GOSPELS ARE 
THE SUMMARY: the Divine side being, 
llis own indwelling testimony in the life 
and heart of every believer in all time. 


. 


But both the one and the other are given 
by the self-same SpinitT ;—ncither of them 
inconsistent with, or superseding the other. 
from the beginning, as in Luke i. 
2, and in the sense of Acts i. 21 ;—‘ from 
the beginning of the Lord’s ministry.’ 
The present tenses set forth the eonnexion 
between the being (continuing to be) wit- 
nesses, and the being (having been through- 
out) companions of the Lord in His minis- 
try. Thus we have in 1 John iii. 8, “the 
devil sinneth from the beginning.” 

Cuar. XVI. 1—33.] The promise of the 
Comforter expanded in its fulness. And 
herein, vv. 1—15, the conditions of His 
coming and His office. 1.] These 
thiugs, viz. ch. xv. 18—27,—not only the 
warning of the hatred of the world, but 
the promise of the testifying Spirit (Stier). 

2.} On putting out of the Syna- 
gogue, see ch. ix. 22; xii. 42. The 
word yea introduces a yet more grievous 
and decisive proof of their nature. 
that he offereth a service to God] The 
verb in the original is the technical word 
for offering a sacrifice. The Rabbinical 
books say that “he who sheds the blood 
of an infidel is as one offering a sacrifice.” 
See 1 Cor. iv. 18, and note. 3.] See 
Luke xxii. 34; ch. xv. 21; Acts in. 17; 
and 1 Tim. i. 13. 4.) Nevertheless 
here indicates no contrast, but only break- 
ing off the mournful details, and passing 
back to the subject of ver. 1. If we are 
to seek any contrast, it will be between 
the “non-knowledge” of the world, and 
the “remembering” of the church. The 
one know not what they are doing: the 
other know well what they are sutfering. 

their hour] i.e. the time of their 
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ber that I told you of them. 
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r dnd ‘these things I said saee matt. ix 
15. 


not unto you at the beginning, because I was with you. 


5 But now &I go my way to him that sent me; 
of you asketh me, Whither goest thou ? 
have said these things unto you, 
7 Nevertheless I tell you the truth, It is expedient 


heart. 


and none g ver. 109, 16. 
ch. vii. 33; 


6 8 Bul bee cause [ aut 8: xiv. 


» sorrow hath filled your h ver.22. en. 


Xiv. 1. 


for you that I tyo away: for if I Y%go not away, ' the ien.viiso. 


Comforter will not come unto you ; 
8 And when he is come, he will *?'* 


will send him unto you. 


T render, But. 
t render, depart. 


xiv. 16, 26: 
xv. 26. 
k Acts ii. 83, 


but Fif I % depart, I 


8 render, Yet. 
U render, depart not. 


% render, 20. 


happening. The “I” before told you 
of them is emphatic, ‘1 MYSELF :’—that 
it was I wysELF who told you. A dif_i- 
culty has been found in the latter part of 
the verse, because our Lord had repeatedly 
announced to them future persecutions, and 
that at least as plainly as here, Matt. v.10; 
x. 16, 21—28, and elsewhere. And hence 
some Commentators find ground for sup- 
posing that the chronological order of the 
discourses has not been followed in the 
three first Gospels. But there is in reality 
no inconsistency, and therefore no need 
for such a supposition. This declaration, 
as here meant, was not made before, lie- 
eause He was with them. Then clearly it 
zs now made, in reference to His immediate 
departure. And if so, to what will these 
things most naturally refer? To that full 
and complete account of the world’s mo- 
tives, and their own office, and their comfort 
under it, which He has been giving them. 
This He had never before done so plainly, 
though oecasional mention has been made 
even of the help of the Spirit under such 
trials; see Matt. x. 19, 20. because I was 
with you] While the Lord was with them 
(compare Matt. ix. 15), the malice of the 
world was mainly directed against H?im,— 
and they were overlooked: see ch. xviii. 8. 
In this past tense, I was, we have the 
anticipatory character of the discourse 
again manifest. The Lord looks upon His 
earthly course as ended. 5.] This is 
occasioned by the foregcing, but in fact 
hegins the new subject, the condition of 
the Comforters coming. and none of 
you asketh me....] They had (see ch. 
xiii, 36; xiv. 5) asked this verbally before : 
our Lord therefore cites the question here 
in some other and deeper sense than they 
had used it there. I believe the meaning 
to be: ‘None of you enquires into the 
NATURE of My departure, so as to appear 
Vou. I. 


anxious to know what advantages are to 
be derived from it; but (ver. 6) you are 
all given up to grief on account of what 
I have said,’ 6.] ‘Grief has filled, 
entirely occupied, your heart (not “ your 
hearts,” but singular, as common to all, 
see Kom. i. 21), to the exclusion of any 
regard of my object in leaving you.’ 
“These are the same disciples who after- 
wards, when their risen Lord hadascended to 
heaven,— without any pang at parting with 
Him, returned with great joy to Jerusalem, 
Luke xxiv. 52.2 Augustine remarks that 
“there is ponent this mild rebuke a tacit 
consolation. For while He blames them 
in that they neglected enquiring whither 
He was going, He virtually excuses this 
their negligence, in that it arose from their 
being overwhelmed with sorrow.” 

7.] Nevertheless refers to the last clause, 
—notwithstanding that no one of you 
asks me, I Myself will tell you the real 
state of the case. It is expedient for 
you, implies that the dispensation of the 
Spirit is a more blessed mauifestation of 
God than was even the bodily presence of 
the risen Saviour. Every rendering 
of this verse ought to keep the distinction 
between the two verbs which our Lord 
uses in speaking of His departure; which 
is not accurately done in the A.V. De- 
part and go seem to be the best words: 
the first expressing merely the leaving 
them, the second, the going up to the 


Father. Tle I before depart is again 
emphatic: ‘that I, for my part, should 
leave you.’ This saying of our Lord, 


that the Comforter will not come, except 
He himself depart, is a convincing proof, 
if one more were needed, that the gift of 
the Spirit at and since the day of Pente- 
cost, was and is something TOTALLY DI8- 
tinct from any thing before that time: a 
new aad loftier a a 8—11.) 
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XVI. 


Yreprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 


1 Acts ii. 22— 
37. 


judgment : 9! of sin, because they believe not on me;*!0 of 


Y render, convict. 


We have here, in a few deep and wonderful 
words, the work of the Spirit on the world 
set forth. This work He shall begin when 
He is come,—come, that is, to you: not, 
however, merely ‘by your means,’ but per- 
sonally: so that it is xoé the work and 
witness of the Apostles which is spoken of, 
except in so far as they are servants of the 
Holy Spirit, but His own immediate per- 
sonal working. 8. will convict] It is 
difficult to give in one word the deep 
meaning of the original term: ‘convince’ 
approaches perhaps near to it, but does not 
express the double sense, which is mani- 
festly here intended—of a conrincinzg unto 
salvation, and a convicting unto condemna- 
tion :—‘reprove’ is far too weak, couvey- 
ing merely the idea of an outward rebuke, 
whereas this reaches into the heart, and 
works inwardly in both the above-men- 
tioned ways. See the whole question 
amply discussed in Archdeacon Hare’s 
“Mission of the Comforter,” vol. ii. note 
kK. Liicke’s comment is valuable : 
‘The testimony of the Holy Ghost in 
behalf of Christ as opposed to the unbe- 
heving world (ch. xv. 26) is essentially a 
refutation, a demonstration of its wrong 
and crror. All the apostolie preaching, as 
addressed to the world, takes necessarily 
this polemical form (1 Tim. v. 20; 2 Tim. 
IVis2 35 1. TOs EitusicO, Tees 15)., wAtid 
the more dithcult was the disciples’ conflict 
against the power of this world with only 
the Word for their weapon, the more com- 
fort was it for them, that the power of 
God the Spirit working by this refutation 
was their help. In Matt. x. 19, 20; Luke 
xii. 11, 12, the apologetie side of their 
conflict, which was in close connexion with 
the polemical, is brought into view. In 
the word here used is always imphed the 
refutation, the overcoming of an error, a 
wrong, — by the truth and the right. 
And when, by means of the “refutation” 
the truth detects the error, and the right 
the wrong, so that a man becomes conscious 
of them,—then arises the feeling of guilt, 
which is ever painful. Thus every such 
“refutation” is a chastening, a punish- 
ment. And hence this office has been 
called the punitive office of the Spirit. 
The effect of the “refutation” carried on 
by the divine Spirit in the world may be 
to harden: but its aim is the deliverance 
of the world. ‘Fhis term the world, in 
John, includes those who are not yet 





delivered (from the power of Satan to God) 
who may be yet delivered,—not the con- 
demned. Hf the “refutation” of the world 
is a moral process, its result may just as 
well be conversion, as non-conversion. Only 
thus did the refutation carried on by the 
Spirit answer the end of Christ’s coming ;— 
only thus could it be a cheering support 
to the Apostles. Certainly, the judgment 
with which it closes is condemnation, not 
however of the world, but of the Prince of 
the world? De Wette denies the 
salutary side of this convicting proeess— 
bunt he is certainly wrong: see below. 

These three words, sin, righteousness, 
judgment, comprehend the three great 
steps of advance in spiritual truth among 
men. Of itself the world does not know 
what Sin is, what Righteousness is, what 
Judgment is. Nor ean either of these be 
revealed to any man, except by the Spirit 
of God working within him. Each man’s 
conscience has some glimmering of light 
on each of these; some consciousness of 
guilt, some sense of right, some power of 
judgment of what is transitory and worth- 
less: but all these are unreal and un- 
practical, till the convicting work of the 
Spirit has wrought in hin. 9.] And 
the great opening of Six to the world is 
to shew them that its root und essence 
is, unbelief in Christ as the Son of God. 
UnBELIEF:—for, mankind being alien 
from God by nature, the first step towards 
their recovery must be to lay hold on that 
only safety which He has provided for 
them; and that laying hold is faith, and 
the not doing it, when revealed and placed 
before them, is siz. Beforetime, it was 
also unbelief ;—‘ The foo] hath said in his 
heart, there is xo God ’—but now,—for 
we can only believe as God has revealed 
Himself,—it is unbelief in Christ the Son 
of God,—the having no desire to come to 
Him: see this pointedly asserted 1 John 
vy. LO—12. Remember, this unbelief is not 
a mere want of historical taith,—but un- 
belief in iis very roof,—the want of a 
personal and hving recognition of Jesus 
as the Lord (1 Cor. x1. 3), which, wherever 
the Spirit has ‘opened His commission ’ 
by the planting of the visible Church, is 
the condemning sin of the world. Of this 
He shall courénce those who are brought 
out of the world, and ultimately conrict 
those who remain in it and die in their 
sins (sce Hare, ‘ Mission of the Comforter,” 


9—13, ST. 


righteousness, because I go to my Father, and 


world # is judged. 
you, °but ye cannot bear them 


JOIEN. 
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ye # see me m Acts xx¥t, 


no more; ™ of judgment, because "the prince of this » Kiker. 
12 J have yet many things tu say unto Bie 

now. | Howbeit when o Mark 33 

The will guide you into debe i 


he, >the Spirit of truth, is cone, 


Z render, behold. 


vol. ii. note Q). 10.] The right- 
eousness here spoken of eannot be only 
the righteousness of Christ, the mere eon- 
viction of whieh would only bring eondem- 
nation to that world which rejeeted and 
erucitied Him: but as Stier remarks rightly, 
the convietion of the world concerning 
sin, righteousness, and judgment must be 
coneerning a sin that is ¢heirs, a righteous- 
ness that is (or, in the ease of eondemna- 
tion might have been) theirs, a judgment 
which is theirs (see below). Then what 
ts the world’s righteousness? Not their 
own, but that of the aeeepted Man Christ 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God 
(seen by us no more, but by that very 
withdrawal testified to be the Son of God, 
THE RIGHTEOUS ONE), manifested in the 
hearts of men by the Spirit to be their only 
righteousness ;—and thereby that right- 
eousness, which they had of their own 
before, is demonstrated to be worthless, and 
as filthy rags. It is His going to the 
Father by whieh this righteousness is 
assured to us, and by the effeet of which, 
the Spirit, the conviction respeeting it is 
wrought in our hearts. The condemnatory 
side of this part of the Spirit’s work of 
conviction is,—that remorse, wherewith 
they whose day of graee is past shall look 
on the perfect righteousness whieh might 
have been theirs, and on the miserable 
substitute with which they contented them- 
selves. ll.] As the righteousness 
spoken of was the world’s righteousness, 
and the eonvieting them of it was the 
manifesting to them how worthless it (their 
righteousness after its old eonception) was 
of their own by nature, but how pertect 
and complete it (the same as now newly 
and more worthily apprehended) is in and 
by Christ,—so now the judgment spoken 
of is the world’s judgment :—on the one 
side, their judgment or estimate, or dis- 
crimination of things,—on the other side, 
God’s judgment, to whieh it is opposed. 
This their judgment by nature they form 
in subjection to the prince of this world, 
the Devil, of whose power they are not 
conscious, and whose existence they even 
deny: but the Spirit of God shall con- 
viet this judgment of wrong ;—shall shew 


Rk 


1 John ii. 20, 97, 


@ xender, hath been, 


q ch. xiv. 26, 


them how erroneons and destructive it is, 
and what a bondage they have been under ; 
—shall detect to them the Prinee of this 
world reigning in the children of disobe- 
dience, and give them a@ better judgment, 
by which they shall ‘not be ignorant of 
his devices’ (2 Cor. ii. 11). But this 
better judgment itself is that very truth 
of God manifested in the Lord Jesus, by 
whieh (eh. xii. 31) the Prince of this world 
is east out;—by whieh the follower of 
Christ is enabled to say, ‘Get thee behind 
ine, Satan ;’ by whieb the unbelieving world, 
and its Prinee, are finally condemned in 
the judgment hereafter. I have pre- 
ferred giving pointedly what I believe to 
be the sense of this most important pas- 
sage, to stringing together a multitude of 
opinions on it: seeing that of even the 
best Commentators no two bring out 
exactly the same shade of meaning, and 
thus classification is next to impossible. 
Tt will be seen that in my view the sud- 
jective (internal, acting in and on the 
mind of its subjeet) and objective (external, 
viewed from without, belonging to the 
object regarded, not to him who regards 
it) bearing of the three words are both to 
be kept in sight, and that the great con- 
victive work of the Spirit is to bring man 
OUT OF HIMSELF INTO Curist, Who (in 
This objective manifestation) must be made 
unto him (subjeetively), 1. redemption, 
2. righteousness, 3. wisdom (the fourth, 
sanctification, not being here treated of, 
as being another part of the Spirit’s work, 
and on those who are no longer “ the 
world,” see ch. xvii. 16, 17); and to con- 
demn those who remain in the world 
finally, in all these points, as having re- 
jeeted Christ. And this convietive work 
of the Spirit is a complex and progressive 
work ; including the ministry of the 
Apostles, and every step taken towards 
divine truth in the history of the Church, 
as well as the conversion of individuals, 
and eondemnation of the unbelieving. 

12.] The many things which our 
Lord does not say to them are, the things 
belonging to “all the truth” in the next 
verse, which were gradually unfolded, after 
the Ascension, by the Spirit. 13.] he, 
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ST. JOIN. 


AVL, 


ball truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak: and ¢ he will shew you 


things to come. 
r Matt. xi. 27. 


ch, ili. 35: 


14 He shall ¢lorify me: for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall 4 shew it unto you. 


15 ¥ All things that 


sii. 8: xvii the Father hath are mine: & therefore said I, that he f shade 


sver.10. ch. take 


vil. 33: xiii. 


h of mine, and shall 4 shew it unto you. 


168 A little 


83: xiv. while, and ye 8 shall not see me: and again, a little while, 


Dd vender, all the truth. 


© render, he shall tell you the things to come. 


a render, tell. 
f read and render, receiveth. 


8 render, no longer behold me: 


emphatieal, as in ver. 8: see note, ch. vil. 
29. all the truth] viz. on those 
points alluded to in ver. 12. The Lord had 
ever told them the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in spiritual things,—but not yet 
the whole truth, because they could not 
hear it. This the Spirit should lead then 
into, open tle way to it, and unfold it by 
degrees. No proinise of universal 
knowledge, nor of infallibility, is hereby 
conveyed ; but a promise to them and us, 
that the Holy Spirit shall teach and lead 
us, not as eluldren, under the tutors and 
governors of legal and imperfect know- 
ledge, but as sons (Gal. iv. 6) making 
known to us the whole truth of God. 
This was in an especial manner fulfilled to 
them, as set to be the founders and teachers 
of the Churches. for he shall not 
speak of himself} The Spirit does not, any 
more than the Son, work or speak of Him- 
self: hoth are sent, the one from the 
Father, the other from the Father and 
Son: the one to testify “whatsoever He 
shall hear” of the Father, the other of 
the Father and the Son. whatsoever 
he shall hear} from God, the Father 
and the Son. he shall tell you 
the things to come] As the direct ful- 
filment ¢o the Apostles of the leading 
into the whole truth was the unfolding 
before them those truths which they have 
delivered down to us in their Epistles, — 
so, though scattered traces of the fulfil- 
ment of this part of the promise are found 
in the Acts and those Epistles, its com- 
plete fulfilment was the giving of the 
Apocalypse, in which “the things to come” 
are distinctly the subject of the Spirit's 
revelation, aud with which His direct tes- 
timony closes: see Rev. i. 1; xxii. 6, 20. 
(m the whole of this verse, see Eph. iv. 
7—16. 14.) This is in connexion 
with ver. 12—and sets forth that the 
Spirit guiding into truth is in fact the 


€ render, for this cause. 


see note, 


Son declaring the truth, for He shall shew 
forth the glory of Christ, by revealing the 
matters ot Christ,—the riches of the 
Father’s love in him (ver. 15). This 
verse is decisive against all additions and 
pretended revelations subsequent to and 
besides Christ; it being the work of the 
Spirit to testify to and declare THE 
THINGS OF CHRIST; not any thing new 
and beyond Him. And this deelaration is 
coincident with inward advance in the 
likeness and image of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 
17, 18), not with a mere external develop- 
ment. 15.] Here we have given ns 
a glimpse into the essential relations of 
the Blessed Trinity. The Father hath 
given the Son to have life and all things 
in Himself (Col. 1.19; ii. 2, 3), the rela- 
tion being, that the Son glorities not 
Himself but the Father, by revealing the 
Father, whom He alone knows (Matt. xi. 
27). And this Revelation, the Revelation 
of the Father by Christ—is carried on by 
the blessed Spirit in the hearts of the dis- 
ciples of Christ ; Who receives (i. e. whose 
Otfice it is to receive) of the things of 
Christ, and declares, proclaims, to them. 
for this cause I (rightly) said.... 
i.e. ‘this was the ground of My assert- 
ing:’ not the reason why zt was said, but 
the justification of it when said. This 
yerse contains the plainest proof by in- 
ference of the orthodox doctrine of tlie 
Holy Trinity. 
16—24.| The Lord speaks of His with- 
drawal, and its timediate mournful, but 
ultimate (aud those soon to begin) joyfud 
consequences for His disciples. The 
connexion is: ‘Very soon will the Spirit, 
the Comforter, come to you: for I go to 
the Father, without any real cessation of 
the communion between you and Me.’ 
Liicke. 16.] The mode of expression 
is (purposely) enigmatieal ;—the beholding 
and seeing not being co-ordinate ;—the 


14—2]1 ST. JOHN. 


and ye shall see ‘me [}: 
17K Then said some of his disciples among themselves, 
What is this that he saith unto us, A little while, and ye 
1 shall not see me: and again, a little while, and ye shall 
see me: and, Because I go to the Father? 18 They said 
therefore, What is this that he saith, ™ 4 Uttle while? we 
aeannot tell what he saith. [1 Now] Jesus knew that 
they were desirous to ask him, and said unto them, ° Do ye 
enquire among yourselves of that I said, A little while, and 
ye! shall not see me: and again, a httle while, and ye shall 
seeme? *° Verily, verily, I say unto you, that ye shall 
weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice: [iand] ye 
shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into 
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because I go to the Father]. t ver. 28. ch. 


joy. ®!* A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, x tea.xvi.17. 


i omit. 
] render, behold me not. 
M yender, This little while. 


k render, Therefore. 


0 render, know not of what he speaketh. 
© render, Is 1t concerning this that ye enquire among yourselves, 


because I said. 


first referring merely to physical, the 
second also to spiritual sight. So before, 
ch. xiv. 19, where see note. It is im- 
portant to observe the distinction between 
the two verbs, which the A. V. has 
obliterated by rendering both see.’ The 
‘“‘beholding” implies the long, constant, 
usnal sight of Him which they then had 
in the flesh: the “seedng” the glimpses 
obtained by occasional appearances and 
visions, and the dimmer and more inter- 
rupted spiritual sight gained by faith. 

The promise of seeing Him after a 
little while, began to be fulfilled at the 
Resurrection ;—then received its main ful- 
Jfilment at the day of Pentecost ;—and shall 
have its final conipletion at the great 
return of the Lord hereafter. Remember 
again, that in all these prophecies we have 
a perspective of eontinually-unfolding ful- 
filments presented to us: see note on 
ch. xiv. 8. 17, 18.] The disciples 
are perplexed by this little while, as con- 
neeted with what our Lord had betore 
asserted ver. 10, “I go to my Father.” 
That seemed to them a long and hopeless 
withdrawal: how was it then to be recon- 
eiled with what he now said of a short 
absence ? What was this little while? 
This connexion not being observed, has 
led to the insertion by the copyists ot the 
clause because I go to the Father in ver. 
16. 19.] The real difficulty being in 


the “little while,” our Lord applies bim- 
self only to this, not noticing the other 
part of the question: which eonfirms the 
view of the connexion taken above. 

20.| The words weep and lament are to 
he literally taken: see Luke xxiii. 27. 
They would mourn for Him as dead :— 
see also ech. xx. 11. ye, emphatic, as 
opposed to the world. And the joy of the 
world found its first exponent in the scoffs 
ot the passers-by at the erncifixion. 

ye shall be sorrowful | This goes deeper 
than the weeping and wailing before: and 
plainly shews that the whole does not only 
refer to the grief while the Lord was in 
the tomb, but to the grief continually 
manifesting itself in the eourse and eon- 
flict of the Christian, whieh is turmed into 
joy by the advaneing work of the Spirit of 
Christ ;—and, in the eompletion of the 
sense, to the grief and widowhood of the 
Church during her present state, which 
will be turned into joy at the eoming of 
her Lord. shall be turned into joy] 
not merely ekhanged for joy, but changed 
into so as itself to become,—so that the 
very matter of grief shall become matter 
of joy; as Christ’s Cross of shame has 
become the glory of the Christian, Gal. vi. 
14. 21.) The object of eomparisou is, 
grief which is turned into joy: but the 
comparison itself goes far beyond this mere 
similitude, A woman] The original 


ST. JOIN. 


XVI. 


because her hour is come: but as soon as she is delivered 
of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for 


y ver. 6. 


a joy that a man is born into the world. 


*2y And ye now 


therefore have sorrow: but I will see you again, and your 
rtuke xxi. heart shall rejoice, 7 and your joy no man taketh from you. 


xx. Acts *? And in that day ye shall ask me nothing. 
ii. 46: xiii, 

5. 1 Pet. 

i. 8. 71 7 e . . . 

ateainiss 7 my name, he will give it you. 


xv. 16, 
bch. xv. 11. 


Joy may be 8 fud/. 


9 render, her joy. 


4 Verily, 


verily, I say unto you, * Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 


*4 Hitherto have ye asked 


nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall receive, ° that your 
*> These things have I spoken unto you 


T read, with the most weighty ancient authorities, If ye shall ask the Father 
any thing, he will give it you im my name. 


§ render, made full, or, filled. 


has the definite article, the woman. This 
is said by some Commentators to be in 
allusion to the trequent use and notoriety 
of the comparison. We often have it in 
the O. T.,—see Isa. xxi. 3; xxvi. 17, 18; 
xxxvil. 3; Ixvi. 7, 8: Hos. xiii. 13, 14: 
Mie. iv. 9, 10, when she is in 
travail] literally, is bringing forth. 

The deeper reference of the eomparison 
has been well deseribed by Olshansen : 
‘Here arises the question, how are we to 
understand this similitude? We might 
perhaps think that the suffering Manhood 
of Christ was the woman in her pangs, and 
the same Christ glorified in the Resur- 
rection, the Man born; but the Redeewer 
(ver. 22) apphes the pangs to the dis- 
ciples: hew then will the “man” who 
is bern apply te them?’ Then, after eon- 
denming the shaHow and unsatisfactory 
wnethed of avoiding deep research by as- 
serting that the details of parables are 
not to be interpreted, he proceeds: 
‘Henee the preper import of the figure 
seenis to be, that the Death of Jesus 
Christ was as it were an anguish of birth 
belonging to all Humanity, in whieh the 
perteet Mau was bern into the world; and 
in this very birth of the new man lies tbe 
spring of eternal joy, never to be lost, for 
all, inasmuch as through Him and His 
-pewer the renovation of the whole is ren- 
dered possible.” And indeed the same is 
true of every Christian whe is planted in 
the likeness of Christ. His passing from 
sorrow ta joy—till ‘Christ be formed in 
him,’ is this birth of pain. And the whole 
Chureh, the Spouse of Christ,—nay, even 
the whole Creation, travaileth in pain 
together (Rom. viii. 23) till the number of 
the clect be accomplished, and the eternal 


joy brought in. 22.] I will see you 
again—in the same manifold meaning as 
before neticeed—will see you—at My Re- 
surreetion—by My Spirit—at My second 
Advent. 23.} that day, in its full 
meaning, eannot import the forty days: 
for, Aets i. 6, they did then ask the Lord 
questions—nor this present dispensation of 
the Spirit, during whieh we have only the 
firstfruits, but not the full understand- 
ing so as not te need to ask any thing ; 
(tor is net prayer itself an asking ?)—but 
that great eompletion ef the Christian’s 
hope, when he shall be with his Lerd, when 
all doubt shall be resolved, and prayer shall 
be turned into praise. The Resurreetion- 
visiting, and the Penteeost-visiting of them, 
were but foretastes of this. Stier well re- 
marks, ‘The connexion of the latter part of 
this verse is,—the way to asking nothing 
any more, is to ask and to pray the more 
diligently, till that day comes.’ It has 
been supposed wrongly that the words me 
and the Father are in opposition in this 
verse, and thenee gathered that it is not 
lawful to address prayer te Christ. But 
sueh an opposition 1s eoutrary to the whole 
spirit of these discourses,—and asking the 
Father in Christ's name, is in faet ashing 
Hi. In the latter clause, notiee the 
right reading, He will give it you in my 
name, He being the element, the region, ot 
all communication between Ged and the 
Chureh. Compare Roni. i. 8, where hanks 
are offered through Jesus Christ. 

24.] It was impossible, up to the time of 
the glorification of Jesus, te pray to the 
Father in His Name. It is a fulness of 
joy peculiar to the dispensation of the 
Spirit, to be able so to do, Eph. ii. 18. 

ask, and ye shall receive] See Matt. vil, 


22—27. 


in t proverbs : 


more speak unto you in typrorerds, 
*6¢ At that day ve shall ask in my 


plainly of the Father. 


ST. JONIN. 


[4 but] =the time cometh, 
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when I shall no 
but T shall ¥ shew you 


e ver. 23. 


name: and I say not unto you, that ] will pray the Father 


for you: 274 for the Father himself loveth you, because ye 
have loved me, and * have believed that I 4 came out from 


t render, parables. 


d ch. xiv. 21, 


23. 

e ver. 30. ch. 
ii. 1S: xvii. 
8. 


U omit. 


X render, the hour, or, an hour. 
Y render, tell you plainly concerning. 
2 render, as in next verse, CAME forth. 


7, and mark the difference between the 
command then and now,—that in my 
name is added. 
25—33.| Their present real weakness 
and imperfection, though fancied strength: 
their fudure high blessedness and share in 
His triumph, though in tribulation in the 
world. 25.| The word used here sig- 
nifies déterally, as rendered in A. V., a pro- 
verb: but it is better for the English 
reader to render it parable, because pro- 
verb has the technical appropriated sense 
of a short pithy saying of concentrated 
wisdom, whereas this “implies generally 
something dark and enigmatical—deep 
truth w rapped up in words, as i a parable. 
This is true of the whole discourse 
—and of the disconrses of the Lord in 
general, as they must then have seemed to 
them, before the Holy Spirit furnished the 
key to their meaning. the hour 
cometh] viz. the same as that indicated in 
vv. 16 and 23;—but here again, not one 
hour only exclusive of all others, but to be 
understood of the several steps of spiritual 
knowledge. Olshausen finely remarks, 
that all human language is a parable, or 
dark saying, only able to hint at, not to 
express fully, the things of God; and that 
the Lord contrasts the use of ‘this weak 
and insufficient medium, with the inward 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. This inward 
teaching, because it is a real imparting of 
the divine Nature and Lite, brings with it 
not only prayer in the name of Jesus, but 
a free access to the Father Himself. This 
speaking plainly however, he continues, is 
described here by the Lord in its ideal per- 
fection (as it will hereafter be): and is only 
approximated to on earth; tor, as long us 
the old man yet lives in us, we require still 
the Lord’s intercessory prayer (ch. xvil. 
15), daily washing from the pollution of 
the world; by which Intercession alone the 
faithful man, notwithstanding his imper- 
fection, can enjoy in peace the grave of 
God vouchsafed to him. 26.] ‘ The 


more knowledge, the more prayer in the 
nawe of Jesus,’ Liicke. ‘ Knowledge be- 
gets prayer, Bengel. The appr oaching 
the Father through Him shall be a cha- 
racteristic of their hicher state nuder the 
dispensation of the Spirit. I say not 
unto you....| This has been variously 
understoad. Grotius’s rendering, “I pass 
by this, as a lesser thing than that which 
IT am about to mention,” comes I believe 
the nearest to the truth, though it does 
not express the whole meaning. The Lord 
is now describing the fulness of their state 
of communion with Elimselttand the Father 
by the Spirit. Ife is setting in the strongest 
light their reconciliation and access to the 
Father. He therefore says, Ye shall ask 
the Father in My name: and I do not 
now say to you,—I do not now state it in 
this form,—-that I will ask the Father for 
you—as if there were no relation of love 
and merey between the Father and your- 
selves :—(27) for the Father Uiimself (i. e. 
ot His own accord) loveth you; why? 
Because ye love and believe ou Me. 

The whole mind of the Father towards 
mankind is Lore: both in Redemption 
itself (ch. iii. 16),— and then in an especial 
manner by drawing those who come to 
Christ (vi. 44),—and again by this fuller 
manifestation of His love to those who be- 
lieve on and love Christ. The aim of this 
saying is, to shew them that His interces- 
sion (which is still going on under the dis- 
pensation of the Spir it, 1 Jolin ii. 1) does 
not imply their exclusion from access to 
the Father, but rather ensures that access, 
hy the especial love which the Father bears 
to them who believe in and love His Son: 
Curist being still the cfficient cause of 
the Father’s love to them, and the chan- 
uel ot that Love. No stress must be 
laid (Liteke) on ye have loved here coming 
before ye have believed, us to Faith coming 
atter Love: probably “ye have loved” is 
placed first as cor responding to the word 
“doveth” just betore:—and it might be 
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f ch. xiii. 3. 


Sch. xxi. 17. 


hver.27. ch. 
XVil. 5. 


ST. JOHN. XVI. 28—35. 


God. %8fI came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world : again, I leave the world and go to the Father. 
29 His disciples said unto him, Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no # proverb. °° Now Pare we sure 
that €thou knowest all things, and needest not that any 
man should ask thee: by this "we believe that thou 


i Matt. xxvi. 
31. Mark 
xiv. 27. 4 

ich. xx.10. 

Ich. viii. 29; 
xiv. 10, 11, 

m Isa. ix. 6. 
ch. xiv. 27. 
Rom. v. 1. 
Eph. ii. 14. 
Col. i. 20. 

neh. xv, 10, 
20,21. Acts 
Xive22. 

2 ‘Tim, iii. 13. 

och. X1¥. 1: 

p Rom. iii. 37. 
1 John iv. #: 


eamest forth from God. 


31 Jesus answered them, ¢ Do 


ye now believe? *24 Behold, 4 the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered, * every man to his own, 
and shall leave me alone; and !yet I am_ not. alone, 
because the Father is with me. 
spoken unto you, that ™in me ye & might have peace. In 
the world ye fskald Auve tribulation: °but be of good 


33 These things I have 


wa cheer: PI have overcome the world. 


@ render, parable. 


b render, Know we. Jé is the same verb as knowest, which follows. 


© Letter, Ye do now believe. 
© render, May. 


said with just as much reason that the 
Faith contains the ground of the Love, as 
the converse. 28.] ‘Aud your belief 
is sound: for I did indeed come forth’ 
~ + © « See eh. xii, 3. 29, 30.) The 
stress is on Now: as if they said, “ Why 
announee that as future, whieh Thou art 
doing xow ?” The hour was not yet come 
for the speaking plainly : so that we must 
understand the disciples’ remark to be 
made in weakness, however true their 
persuasion, and heartfelt their confession. 
“They so little understand Him, that they 
do not even understaud, that they did not 
understand. For they were as babes.” 
Augustine. “ They are annoyed that they 
should be aeeounted by their Master as 
unskilful and not compreheuding His dis- 
courses, and wanting another Teacher, the 
Spirit whom He promised. And thus they 
go so far as to contradiet Christ and dis- 
pute His plain words, and deny that 
He was speaking enigmatieally to thei.” 
Lampe. But by the word now they proba- 
bly only mean, in verses 26—28. 30. | 
‘Thou hast spoken so elearly of our fecling 
towards Thee, and of Thyself, that we have 
no oeeasion to ask Thee any thing ;—and 
this was what Thou didst announce would 
be ;—we know therefore, by its being so, 
that Thou knowest the secrets of our 
hearts (all things by inferenee),—and 
hence believe that Thou eamest forth from 
God? The whole being a misunderstand- 
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ing of what had gone before, vv. 23, 25. 


4 oy an hour. 
f read, have. 


31.] Our Lord does not elear up 
their misunderstanding, but leaves that 
for the coming day of the Spirit. He only 
assures them that their belief, though sin- 
eere and loviug, was not so deeply grounded 
in knowledge of Him and His appointed 
course, as they imagined. The opening 
words of our Lord’s answer are much better 
taken not as a question; for this very 
belief was by our Lord reeognized and 
eommended, see eh. xvii. 8, also Matt. xvi. 
17, 18. And as Stier remarks, “it was the 
aim and purpose of the whole prophetic 
office of Jesus, to prepare some first dis- 
ciples (not the Apostles alone) for the re- 
ception ot the Spirit of Truth and the 
fruits of His Death, by grounding in them 
firm belief in His Person.” He therefore 
recognizes their faith; but shews them 
how weak it as yet was. 32.] See 
Matt. xxvi. 35, to whieh same propleey 
the reference here is. I am not alone | 
The Father ean never leave the Son, even 
in the darkest hour of His human suffer- 
ing:—the apparent desertion imphed in 
the ery ‘Why hast Thou forsaken me ?? 
heiug perfeetly consistent with this; see 
note, Matt. xxvii. 46. 33.] On the 
first clause, especially the words in me, see 
ch. xv. 7. This presupposes the return 
from the scattering in ver. 32,—the 
branches again gathered in the vine. 

ye have tribulation] The words are 
spoken of their normal state in the world. 

This tribulation is not only perse- 
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XVII. 1 These words spake Jesus, and lifted up his eyes ach. xii.2s: 


xiii. 32. 


to heaven, and said, Father, * the hour is come; glorify » bails 


thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee: * 8 as thou 


Matt. xi. 27: 

XXVviii. 1s. 

ch. iii. 35; 
27. 1 Cor. 


hast given him power over all flesh, that 2 Ze should yive 5%. 


8 render, according as. 


Phil. ii. 10. 
Heb. ii. 8. 


b pender, Whatsoever thou hast given him, to them he should give 


eternal life. 


cution from the world, but trouble, inward 
distress, while we are tn the world,—ch. 
xvii. 11;—a comforting sign that we are 
not ef the world. And this latter idea 
is implied befween the two clauses: ‘ Be of 
good cheer; for ye belong not to the world, 
but to Me, who have (anticipation again,— 
by that which is now at hand) overcome 
the world, so that it shall have no power 
over you, externally by persecution, or in- 
ternally by temptations and discourage- 
ments.’ See 1 John v. 4, 5. 

Cuap. XVII. 1—26.] His Love IN 
THE GLORIFICATION OF THE SON OF 
Gop. The parting prayer of the Lord 
Jesus: and herein, for Himself (A—5): 
for His disciples (6B—19): for all be- 
lievers, that they may be one (20, 21),— 
that they may be glorified in the comple- 
tion of that unity (22—24),—for their 
abiding in the union of love, the perfection 
of divine knowledge (25, 26). Bengel ob- 
serves that this, of all chapters in Scrip- 
ture, is the simplest in words, and the 
deepest in meaning. ‘ Our Lord, the Only- 
begotten, and co-eternal with the Father, 
when in the form of a servant, might, 
fron this His condition of humiliation, 
have prayed in silenee, if He had need of 
prayer: but it was His pleasure so to 
shew Himself as a suppliant to the Father, 
as to be mindful that He was our Teacher. 
Accordingly, the prayer which He made 
for us, He made known also to us: such a 
Master taught His disciples not only by 
His diseourses to them, but by His prayers 
to the Father for them. And it them, 
who were to hear these words, then us 
also, who were to read them when written.” 
Augustine. 1.]| These words, the fore- 
going discourse. St. John very sel- 
dom depicts the gestures or looks of our 
Lord, as here. But this was an oecasion 
ot which the impression was indelible, and 
the upward look could not be passed over. 

to heaven] Nothing hereby is de- 
termined as to the locality. The guest- 
chamber no doubt was the place of this 
praver. The eyes may be lifted to heaven 
in doors, as well as out-of-doors ; heaven is 
not the sky, but that upper region, above 
our own being and thoughts, where we all 


agree in believing God to be especially pre- 
sent; and which we indicate when we 
direct our eyes or our hands upward. The 
Lord, being in all such things like as we 
are, lifted up His eyes to heaven when 
addressing the Father (not His hands, tor 
He prays not here as a suppliant—but as 
an intereessor and a High Priest, standing 
between earth and heaven, see ver. 2-4, 
where he says, I will, that..... )s It 
is impossible to regard the following prayer 
otherwise than as the very words of our 
Lord Wimself,—faithfully rendered by the 
beloved Apostle in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Father] not, Our Father,— 
which He never could say,—nor, ly 
Father,—which would be too great a 
separation between Himself and His for 
such a prayer (see Matt. xxv. [39,] 42, 
where He prays for Himself only)—but 
simply FATHER; that Great Name in 
which all the mystery of Redemption is 
summed up. the hour is come] See 
ch. xii. 23, 28; xiil. 31, 32. The Glorifica- 
tion is—the exaltation by Death and Re- 
surrection: He prays in the Manhood, 
and for the exaltation of the Manhood, but 
in virtue of His Godhead, ver. 5. thy 
Son} He prays first as concerning Himself, 
iu the third person, to set the great matter 
forth in all its majesty ; then from Himself, 
in the first person, ver. 5, putting Himself 
into the place of “thy Son” here. 
that thy Son also may glorify thee} “These 
words are a proof that the Son is equal to 
the Father as touching His Godhead. What 
creature could stand betore his Creator and 
say, ‘Glorify Thon me, that I may glorify 
Thee ?’” Stier. This glorifying of 
the Father by the Son is, the whole great 
result of the glorification of the Son by the 
Father,—the manifestation of God to and 
in men by the Son through the Spirit. 
2.| ‘The causal connexion expressed 
by according as is this, that the glorifiea- 
tion, the exd, must correspond to the be- 
ginning, to the sending, the preparation, 
and office of the Son.’ (Liteke.) We mnst 
also bear in mind that the ‘giving of 
power’ in this verse is the ground and 
source, as well as the fype and manner, of 
the glorification: see Rom. i. 28; 1 Cor. i. 
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¢ ver. 6, 9, 24. 
ch. vi. 37. 
d Isa. liii. 11. 
Jer. ix. 24. 


g ch. xidi. 31: 
xiv. 13. h ch. iv. 34: v.86: ix.3: xix. 30. 


1 render, for perspicuity, to know. 


Sil. JOHN, 


eternal life toas many as thou hast given him. 
is life eternal, 1¢at they might know thee * the only true 
God, and * Jesus Christ, £ whom thou hast sent. 
- glorified thee on the earth: >! L have finished the work 
xi. 42 iwhich thou ™gavest me to do. 


XVII. 
3 And ¢ this 


4817 have 


5 And now, O Father, 


ich. xiv. 81; xv. 10. 


K render, him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. 
1 literally, I glorified .... 1 finished: see note. 
M yender, hast given. But in all three places there is some uncertainty about 


the reading. 


6. all flesh is not only ‘all mankind,’ 
but (see Gen. vii. 15, 16, 21) all that has 
life, all that is subject to death, all that is 
eursed on aecount of sin. But of this all, 
mankind is the head and erown, and in the 
full blessings of the Lordship of Christ 
mankind only ean participate. All flesh 
is given by the Father, from before 
the foundation of the world, to Christ; 
the whole creation is His to rule, His to 
judge, by virtue of His being, in the root 
of that human nature, to whieh sove- 
reignty over the world was given, THE 
SECOND AND RIGHTEOUS ADAM. 

But in this wide gift, there is a more 
special gift,—whatsoever thou hast given 
him in the strieter sense,—the chosen, they 
who believe on Him. And to them, and 
them only, He imparts the further and 
ineffable gift consequent on union with 
Him their God in the Spirit,—viz. ETER- 
NAL LIFE (compare eh. v. 26, 27; also vi. 


37). 3.] See a similar definition of a 
term just used, in ch. ili. 19. this 
Is life eternal, not ts the way to it. The 


knowledge spoken of is no mere head or 
heart knowledge,—the mere information 
of the mind, or excitation of the feelings, 
—but that living reality of knowledge and 
personal realization,—that oneness im will 
with God, and partaking of His nature, 
which 1s itself life eternal:—the know- 
ledge, love, enjoyment, of Him who is in- 
finite, being themselves infinite. “The 
beginning of life is the result of the par- 
ticipation of God: and participation of 
God is the knowing God and enjoying His 
goodness.” Ireneus. The Latin Fathers, 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Hilary, anxious 
to avoid the inference unwarrantably drawn 
by some from this verse against the God- 
head ot Christ, tried to arrange it thus: 
“that they might know Thee, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou didst send, (to he) the 
only true God.” But this treatment of 
the original is inadmissible. Others, as 
Chrysostom and Euthymius, construing 


rightly, yet regarded Jesus Christ as in- 
eluded in the words “the only true God.” 
But all] sueh violences to the text are 
unnecessary. For, first, the very juxta- 
position ot Jesus Christ here with the 
Father, and the knowledge of both being 
defined to be eternal life, is a proof, by 
implication, of the Godhead of the former. 
The knowledge of God and a creature 
could not be eternal life, and the juxta- 
position of the two would be inconeeivable. 
Secondly, the words whom Thou didst 
send most distinetly express the coming 
forth from God, ver. 8—imply the unity 
expressed in ver. 22, and cannot, in con- 
nexion with what follows, possibly be un- 
derstood in a Soeinian, or an Arian sense. 
I do not seruple to use and preach on the 
verse as a plain proof of the co-equality of 
the Lord Jesus in the Godhead. A 
difficulty has been found in the use of the 
name JEests Curist by the Lord Him- 
self :—and inferences have been henee 
made that we have St. John’s own lan- 
guage here:—but surely without any 
ground. He who said “ Zhy Son,” ver. 1, 
might well here, betore the change to the 
first person in ver. 4, use that prophetie 
Name JeEsvs, which had been divinely 
given Him as the Saviour of men, and its 
weighty adjunct Curist, in which Names 
are all the hidden treasures of that know- 
ledge of which He here speaks. And as to 
the later use of the two names together 
having led to their insertion here by the 
Apostle,—what if the converse were the 
case, and this solemn use of them by our 
Lord had given occasion to their subse- 
quent use by the Church? This is to me 
mueh more probable than the other. 

4, 5.|] The past tenses are anticipatory. 
The past tenscs are, in the original, inde- 
finite; I glorified Thee...I finished... 
Our Lord stands by anticipation at the 
end of His aeeomplished course, and looks 
back on it all as past, as historieally 
gathered up in one act. In English we 
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glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory * which ¥fyi"¥ 


I had with thee before the world was. 


Xx. 30: xiv. 9 
Phil. ii. 6. 

Col. i. 15, 17. 
Heb. i. 8, 10. 


61] have mani- 


fested thy name unto the men ™ which thon ™yavesé me 1,26, Pe 


xii. 22, 


out of the world: thine they were, and thou ™ gaves¢ them "en vi's?, 3: 


ine; and they have kept thy word. 


x.20: xv.19. 


7 Now they 4% have 


known that all things whatsoever thou hast given me are 


of thee. 


8p For I have given unto them the words 


"which thou gavest me; and they (@Zave] received them, nen. viii. 28: 
ru 
and T have kuown surely that 1 8 came out from thee, and ,¥. 


[4 they have] believed that thou didst send me. 9 I t pray for 


D render, know. 
P render, Beeause. 
T render, knew. 


t or, am prayine: 
Pd ao 


ean hardly retain these indefinite past 
tenses. They admit with us of another 
meaning, seeming to refer to a period far 
removed, and not to one just completed. 
Wherever they can be retained in their 
proper foree, I have done so. the 
work which thou gavest me to do is not 
only the ministerial life of our Lord, but 
the whole Life, with all its appointed mani- 
festations of humility and purity ;—the 
perfect righteousness which by that life 
He has planted in our nature,—and His 
prophetic and deelarative office, terminated 
by His Passion and Death. 5. glorify 
thou me] Notice the relation between I 
have glorified Thee before and glorify Thou 
Me now. The same Person who had with 
the Fatber glory before the world, also 
gloritied the Father in the world, and prays 
to be again received into that glory. A 
decisive proof of the unity of the Person 
of Christ, in His three estates of eternal 
pre-existence in glory, humiliation in the 
flesh, and glorifieation in the Resurrection 
Body. This direct testimony to, the 
eternal pra-existence of the Son of God 
lias been evaded by the Soeinian and also 
the Arminian interpreters, by explaining 
the word had to mean, “possessed by Thy 
decree which destined it for Me.” On the 
identity of the glory in ver. 22 with this 
glory, see note there. before the 
world was] i. e. ‘before all creation.’ 
with thee] See eh. i. 1, 18. 

6—19.] He prays for His disciples. 

6.] This verse particularizes ver. 4, and 
forms the transition to the intereessory 
prayer. thy name] Thy Name of 
FatHER, whieh was so constantly on the 
lips of our Lord ;—and whieh derived its 
living meaning and power from His teach- 


49: xiv. 


o ver. 25. ch. 
xvi. 27, 30. 


© render, from. 
G omit. 
8 ender, came forth. 


see note. 


ing; see Exod. xxiii. 21. the men 
which thou gavest me] The Father gave 
them to Christ, by /eading them to Christ, 
see ech. vi. 37, 44, 45. thine they 
were—Israelites—Thy people before :— 
not only outwardly, but Israclites indeed, 
see ch. i. 48, and thus prepared to receive 
Christ. And thus the expression out of 
the world answers to the taking to Him- 
self a nation out of another nation, Deut. 
iv. 34. But see the fuller sense below, on 
ver. 9. they have kept thy word— 
walked in the path of Thy commandments ; 
—see eh. vill. 51, 52; xiv. 23. 
Stier understands their walking in the Old 
Test. ordinances blameless, as Luke i. 6, 
—and thus (eompare ch. i. 42, 46) re- 
cognizing Christ as the Messiah when He 
came. But this is perhaps hardly likely 
to have been set at the end of the sen- 
tence, after “ Thou hast given them Me.” 
7.) all things whatsoever thou hast 
given me, ‘My whole words and works.’ 
On this their convietion, which how- 
ever had not reached its ripeness yet, see 
ch. xvi. 30. 8.] Ihave given unto them 
the words..., and the similar sayings 
ch. xv. 15 al., seem to be a reference to 
Deut. xviii. 18, 19, where it is said that 
the Prophet ‘shall speak unto them all 
that I shall eommand Him. The im- 
parting to them of these “words” was the 
efficient cause of their faith :—see their 
confession eh. vi. 68, 69, where “we have 
believed and know” are conneeted as here. 
On the two last clauses we may 
notice, that our Lord’s coming forth from 
the Father is with them more a matter of 
conviction from inference, and is therefore 
connected with they knew (see ch. ii. 2): 
—whereas the other side of the same 
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piJohnv.19. them, PI tyray not for the world, but for them which 


thou hast given me; for they are thine. 
mine ave thine, and 4 thine are mine ; and I am glorified in 
Nt And [Xx0w] Iam no more in the world, ¥ dué 


10 And wall 


Holy Father, 


qch, xvi. 15, 
hh. xiii. 1: 
roa? them. 
these are in the world, and I come to thee. 
sipetis. sz heen through thine own name those whom thou hast given 


tt or, aM praying : see note. 


U render, all things that are mine: the gender ts neuter. 


X omit: not in the original, 


Y render, and. 


2 read, keep them in thy name, which thou hast given me. 


truth, thou didst send me, the aet of 
the Father unseen by us, is more a 
matter of pure fuith,—and is therefore 
connected with they believed. In the 
first, the expression knew surely (truly) 
stamps our Lord’s approval on the’r know- 
ledge, and distinguishes it from such 
knowledge as the bare assumption of 
knowing (John iii. 2) by Nicodemus and 
his colleagues. 9.] Stier remarks, that 
the Lord here begins to fulfil His promise 
Matt. x. 32. I pray not for the world] 
The misconceptions which have been made 
of this verse, as implying a deeree of ex- 
clusion for the vessels of wrath, may be at 
onee removed by considering the usage of 
the term the world in this Prayer. The 
Lord does pray distinetly for the world, 
vv. 21, 28, that they may believe and 
know that the Father hath sent Him. He 
eannot therefore mean here that He does 
not pray (absolutely) for the world, but 
that He is not xow asking for the world, 
does not pray this thing for the world. 
These “whom Thou gavest me” have 
already believed and known; the prayer 
for them is therefore a different one, viz. 
that in vv. 11,15. The mistake would be 
at once precluded for English readers by 
the paraphrase, I am praying for them; I 
am praying not for the world.... for 
they are thine] in a fuller sense than 
“they were Thine,’ ver. 6. That was 
their preparation for Christ; this is their 
abiding in Him, whieh is abiding in the 
Father, see next verse. 10.] Compare 
ch. xvi. 15 and note. ‘It were not so 
much if He had only said, ‘All Mine is 
Thine ;’ for that we may all say, that all 
we have is God’s. But this is a far greater 
thing, that He inverts this and says, ‘ All 
Thine is Mine.” This ean no creature say 
before God.” Luther. The A. V.,— 
«All Mine ave Thine,’ &e.—gives the erro- 
neous impression that persons only are 
meant, whereas it is all things, in the 
widest meaning,—the Godhead itself tn- 


cluded,—of which this is asserted. I 
am glorified in them] not ‘by their means,’ 
but in them} by that “ Zin them” of ver. 
23, the life of the vine in the branehes; so 
that the fruit of the branches is the glory 
of the vine, by the sap of the vine living in 
the branches. All this again is anticipa- 
tory. ll] The occasion, and substance 
of His prayer for them. I am no more 
in the world] This shews us that ‘the 
world” is not said of place alone, for the 
Lord Jesus is still here; but of state, the 
state of men in the flesh; sometimes 
viewed on its darker side, as overcoming 
men and bringing in spiritual death,— 
sometimes, as here, used in the most 
general sense. and these are. . ] not 
but; it expresses the simultaneous state of 
the Lord and His, see ch. xvi. 32, and 
note. Holy Father] /Zoly, as applied 
to God, peeuliarly expresses that penetra- 
tion of all His attributes by LOVE, whieh 
He only who here uttered it sees through in 
its length, breadth, and height :—which 
angels (Isa. vi. 3; Rev. iv. 8) feel and ex- 
press :—which men are privileged to utter, 
but can never worthily feel:—but which 
devils ean neither feel nor worthily utter 
(see Mark ji. 24). They know His Power 
and His Justice only. But His Holiness 
is espeeially employed in this work of 
keeping in His name now spoken of. 

in thy name] not ‘throvwgh Thine own 
Namie,’ as A. V., whieh yet renders the 
same expression ‘77 Thy Name’ ver. 12 
—but in the Name of versesfand 12; see 
below. thy name, which thou hast 
given me] Not only the best supported, 
but the desé reading. The Name of 
God is that which was to be tn the Angel 
of the Covenant, Exod. xxiii. 21, see also 
Isa. ix. 6; Jer. xxiit. 6. This Name,— 
not the essential Godhead, but the covenant 
name, JEHOVAH OTR RIGHTEOUSNESS,— 
the Father hath given to Christ, see Phil. 
ii. 9; and it is the being kept in this, the 
{ruth and confession of this, for which He 
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me, ‘that they may be one, "as we are. 
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12x While I was t ver. 21, 8. 


nch, x. 30, 


with them [iz the world], I kept them in thy name : * {35° ib. 


. i. 13, 
those that thou gavest me I 4 dave sept, and ¥& none of them is yeh, xiit.$. 


Jobin ii. 1% 


lost, * but the son of perdition ; *that the seripture fmighd 72" 


be fulfilled. 


13g 4nd now eome I to thee; and these 


xiii. 1S. 
a Ps, cix. 8. 
Acts i, 20. 


things I speak in the world, that they f wight have my joy vver.s. 


fulfilled in themselves. 


and the world [> Aath] hated them, because they are not 
of the world, ?even as I am not of the world. 


ech. xv, 18,19, 


lt >] have given them thy word; }jJe%2 


d ch. viii. 23. 
ver. 16. 
e see Matt. vi. 


15 I pray 13. Gal.i. 4. 


2 Thess. iii, 


not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but #.is?'™ 


€ that thou shouldest keep them from } fhe eri/. 


2 vender, CVE As. 


1 John v. 18, 


16 They f ver. 14. 
db 


omit, 


© Many of our ancient authorities read, as in the last verse, y kept them in 
thy name whieh thou hast given me, and guarded them. 


4 render, ouarded. 
f render, May. 
h render, the evil one : see note. 


here prays. ‘That which the Son has 
given to His diseiplesis no other than that 
which He himself has received from the 
Father, viz. the essential revelation of the 
Father.’ Luthardt. Compare Matt. x. 27. 

that they may be one, even as we 
are| The oneness here is not merely har- 
mony of will or of love,—as some have 
interpreted it, and then tried to weaken 
the Oneness of the Godhead,—but oneness 
by the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, 
the gift of the Covenant (1 Cor. vi. 17), 
and ultimately (as the elose union implied 
by even as requires) oneness of nature, 
2 Pet. i. 4, where the expression “whereby 
are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises” answers to the words 
“thy name which thou hast given me” 
here. The Lord does not say, “that they 
may be one with us,” nor, “that they and 
we may be one,” but “that they may be 
one as we are.’ Augustine. 12.] I 
kept them: see eh. x. 28—30. The Lord 
here, as Cyril remarks, compares is 
keeping of His own, to that by the Father, 
—in a way only accountable by both 
Persons being of equal Power and Dignity. 

not one of them perished, but.. . | 
So that Judas was one of the number which 
were given to Christ by the Father, men- 
tioned in ver. 9:—shewing us (1) the 
sense in which those words must be under- 
stood (see above); and (2) that of such 
persons it is true that there is for them no 
‘irresistible graee,’ no ‘keeping in God's 
Name’ independently of their ‘keeping 
God’s word,’ ver. 6, which Jndas did not 


® render, not one of them perished. 
8 render, But. 


do. the son of perdition] See 2 Thess, 
ii. 3. As the other disciples, by true keeping 
of the divine words given to them, rose 
from being natural men to be the ehildren 
of God, so Judas, through want of the 
same, sunk from the state of the natural 
man to that of the lost—the ehildren of 
the devil. Remark, it is not “J losé 
none, but the son of perdition.”— Christ 
did not lose him (compare eh. xviii. 9, 
where there is no exeeption), but he lost 
himself. It may be well to notiee, for the 
English reader, that in the original, the 
noun perdition is the derivative of the 
verb perished. None perished but the one 
who should perish ; whose very state and 
attribute it was to perish. the scrip- 
ture} in whieh this was indicated, viz. the 
passages alleged by St. Peter, Aets i. 20; 
see eh. xiii. 18. 13.] But now.... 
opposed to “ While Iwas with them”... 
ver. 12, implying, ‘ But I shall be here to 
keep them no more. And therefore I pray 
this prayer in their hearing, that’ &e. 

On my joy, see ch. xv. 11; xvi. 
24; also the reference to these words in 
1 John i. 4. 14—16.] See ver. 8. 

Ver. 14 eontains the manner in 
which He guarded them by giving them 
the Divine Word ;—and the reason of the 
keeping prayed for, viz. because they 
would be objects of hatred to the world: 
I and the world being opposed. even 
as Iam not of the world] See ch. xv. 15. 

15. I pray not ...]| Said mostly for 
their sakes, for whom it was neeessary that 
they should abide yet in the flesh, to do 
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are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 


viii. 40. 

ich. xx. 2]. 

k 1 Cor. i. 2, 
30. 1 Thess. 
iv.7. Heb. 


n through the truth. 


17 8 Sanetify them ¥ through thy truth: ™thy word is truth. 
18 i As thou) Zast sent me into the world, even so [° hare] 
#8, tit T also sent them into the world. 
I sanetify myself, that they also ™ might be sanetified 
20 Neither pray I for these alone, but 


19 And ¥ for their sakes 


«10. : . . 
ivern,22,28. for them also whieh [° sfa/7] believe on me through their 


ch. x. 16. 
Rom. xii. 5. 
Gal. iii. 28. 
m ch. x. 38: 
xiv. 11. 


K read and render, in the truth. 
M render, May. 
© omit. 


God’s work, and (ver. 17) to be sanctified 
by God’s truth. Not ‘from the evil,’ 
as A. V.; but from the evil one: sec the 
usage of our Apostle in 1 John ii. 18, 14, 
v. 18, aud compare iii. 12. 16.| re- 
peated, as the ground both of the not 
praying that they might be taken out of 
the world; for they are already not of the 
world, above the world, so that they need 
not be removed from it in order to distinc- 
tion from it ;—and of the praying, that 
they might be kept from the evil one,—for 
they are clean (ch. xiii, 10); ‘Keep then 
from the polluter.’ This leads on to 

17—19.] the process of sanctification 
through the knowledge of the truth im- 
parted to them by Christ, and expanded 
an them by the Spirit. The word 
sanctify, here and in ver. 19, carries the 
meaning, which unites the two uses, of 
consecration to God. (1) In them, this 
setting apart for Him was a long and 
gradual process, to be aeeomplished by 
conflicts, and the deeper sinking in of the 
Truth by the blows of afflietion, and the 
purifying fire of the Spirit: in them it was 
strictly sanctification, the making holy: 
but (2) in Hr it was that pure and entire 
self-conseeration by His submission to the 
Father’s holy will, the entire possession of 
His sinless Humanity with the living and 
speaking Truth of God, which should be at 
the same time the efficient cause of their 
sanctification and their Pattern. Such an 
High Priest became us (see Heb. vii. 26), 
who are to be ourselves priests unto God. 
Rev. xx. 6. The A. V. is wrong in 
rendering through Thy fruth; it should 
be, in Thy truth; see on ver. 11. The 
truth is the element in which the sanctifica- 
tion takes place. thy word | Compare 
Acts xx. 32. Thy word, in its inner power 
ou the heart. Ver. 18. is antieipatory, 
—and received its fulfilment eh. xx. 21, 


word; 71! that they all may be one; as ™thou, Father, 
[° art] in me, and I in thee, that they also may be [°° one] 


1 render, didst send. 
2 yender, in truth. 


00 omitted by many ancient authorities. 


IIe does not merely Jeave them in the 
world, but sends them into it, to witness 
to this saine truth of God; see ch. xv. 16. 
19.] See above on ver. 17. It is 
clear aguinst all Soeinian inferences from 
this verse, that all that part of the 
sauetification of the Son of God implied in 
ch. x. 86 is here excluded: and only that 
intended, whieli is expressed Heb. ii. 10 
by making perfect through sufferings. Of 
this, His Death was the crowning act, and 
was also the one to whieh the expres- 
sion for their sakes most directly applies ; 
but the whole is meluded. The confining 
the meaning to His sacrifice, and the pur- 
pose stated, that they also ...to their 
martyrdom, or their spiritual self-offering, 
Rom. xii. 1, is insufficieut for the depth of 
the words. sanctified in truth: 
what truth, is evident from ver. 17, viz. 
God’s word and will, whieh is Truth, and 
the Truth. 20.| The connexion is with 
the words “I sent them into the world,” 
ver. 18. The description, them which be- 
Heve (not, “that shall believe,” as in 
A. V.) expresses the state of faith in which 
all believers are found; the future would 
refer more to the aet of belief by whieh 
that state is begun. But perhaps it is best to 
take the present tense as anticipatory. 
It is strikingly set forth here, that a/Z sub- 
sequent belief on Christ would take place 
through the apostolic word: see Rom. x. 
16, 17. 21.| The word that here 
hardly can regard the subject-matter of 
the prayer, ver. 20, but rather we should 
understand it as expressing the object of 
the prayer respecting both. The sudbject- 
matter of the prayer is, that they may be 
kept in God’s name and sanctified in God’s 
truth; and if this be so, their unity 
with the Son and the Father follows, 
1 John i. 3. But here it is not merely 
‘with,’ but in, the Son and tbe Father; 


17—24. 


SL. JOHN: 


6tL 


in us: that the world may believe that thou P hast sent 


me. 


*2 And the glory which thou Ggavest me I have 


given them; " that they may be one, even as we are one: neh. xiv.20. 


1 John i. 3: 


°3J in them, and thou in me, °that they may be made , ti?! 44 
perfect in one; [@ aud] that the world may know that 

thou Phast sent me, and Tf hast loved them, as thou ° hast 

loved me. *4?8 Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast P ch. xii 26: 
given me, be with me where I am; that they may behold [,'2*'" 
my glory, which thou hast given me; 9 */or thou lovedst aver.s. 


P render, didst send. 
T render, lovedst. 


9 render, hast given. 


8 The genuine original text has here: Father, (as to) that whieh thou 
hast given me, I will that they also be with me where I am. 


See note. 
t render, because. 


—because the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and ‘He that is 
joined to the Lord, is one Spirit:’ see 
ver. 11. This unity has its true and only 
ground in faith in Christ through the 
Word of God as delivered by the Apostles ; 
and is therefore not mere outward uni- 
formity, nor can such uniformity pro- 
duce it. At the same time its effects are 
to be real and visible, sueh that the world 
may see them. that the world may 
believe] This clause is not parallel with 
the former, as if the world believing meant 
the same as they all being one, that all may 
be brought to believe. Nor again can the 
words mean that the unbelieving and con- 
demned world, at the end, may he per- 
suaded ‘that Thou hast sent Me.’ Such 
a rendering would surely be repugnant to 
the spirit of the prayer, and to the use of 
the word believe in our Gospel. Rather is 
it, —‘ that this their testimony, being borne 
by them all, and in all ages, may continue 
to convinee the world, so that many in the 
world may believe,’ ec. The ‘“ he- 
lieving that thou didst send me”’ implies 
belief in the whole Work and Office of 
Christ. Here our Lord certainly prays 
Jor the world,—see above on ver. 9. 

See a remarkable parallel, Rey. iii. 9, where, 
as Stier truly remarks, the persons spoken 
of are penitents. 22, 23.) Grotius 
and others interpret this glory to mean, 
the power of working miracles, and refer 
to ch. ii. 11 and eh. xi. 40; but wrongly : 
—for if so, in the words I have given 
them our Lord must refer to the Apostles 
only, whereas it is distinctly referred to 
the believers of all time. The glory is 
the glory of Christ as the only-begotten 
Son (ch. i. 14), full of grace and truth (see 


ver. 5 and note), which by virtue of His 
exaltation and the unity of all believers in 
Him through the Spirit, has become (not, 
shall be) theirs, Eph. ii. 6; Rom. viii. 30; 
Eph. i. 18; not yet fully, nor as it is His. 
but as each can receive and shew it forth. 
The perfection of it is spoken of, ver. 24. 

We have the same recurrences of that 
as in ver. 21, and the same dependence. 
The second of them here expresses not 
merely the similarity of their unity to that 
of the Son and Father,—but the actuality 
of its subsistence, in Christ abiding in them 
and the Father in Christ. “That the 
world may know”? here, parallel as it is to 
“that the world may believe” above, can- 
not be interpreted of a bare recognition, or 
of a recognition at the final judgment,— 
but must be taken to mean that salutary 
knowledge by which from time to time the 
children of the world are by God called to 
become the children of light. See the 
same words, and note, ch. xiv. 31, also ch. 
xi. 35, and observe that in all three places 
the recognition is that of love ;—in ch. 
xiii. 35, of the disciples one to another ; in 
ch. xiv. 31, of Jesus to the Father; here, 
of the Father to believers, as perfected into 
unity in the Son of His love. “ Ob- 
serve,” says Meyer, “how the glance of 
the Intercessor reaches in these verses even 
to the highest aim of His work on earth, 
when the world shall be believing, and 
Christ Himself actually the Saviour of the 
world, ch. iv. 42, cf. ch. x. 16.” 24. 
that which thou hast given me (see 
the text in margin)] The neuter gender 
has a peculiar solemnity, uniting the 
whole Church together as one gift of 
the Father to the Son: see ch. vi. 39, 
note. Then the words that they also re- 


me before the foundation of the world. 
Father, ‘the world hath not known thee: but sl ¥ have 
known thee, and ‘these ¥/ure known that thou hast sent 
264 And I have ¥dec/ured unto them thy name, and 


viii. 55: x. 


me. 


ST. JOHN. 


XVIL. 25, 26. 


“5 O righteous 


rer.6, che w]] 2 declare it: that the love * wherewith thou 4 dast loved 


me may be in them, and I in them. 


XVIII. !} When Jesus had spoken these words, he went 
a2sam.av.23. forth with his disciples over *the brook > Cedron, where 


U yender, knew thee not. 
Y render, made known. 
& render, lovedst. 


> The original has of (the) cedars : 


solve it into the great multitude whom no 
man ean number, and come home to the 
heart of every individual believer with in- 
expressibly sweet assurance of an eternity 
with Christ. I will is not like in 
meaning to “we would” of ch, xii. 21 or 
“T would” of 1 Cor. vii. 7, but more like 
the same word in Mark vi. 25,—an ex- 
pression of will founded on acknowledged 
right: eompare Luke xxii. 29. 
Compare also his expression with ch. v. 
21; vi. 44. where I am] i.e. in 
the glorified state :—see ch. xii. 26 and 
note: also ch. xiv. 3. that they 
may behold my glory} This is the 
completion of ver. 22,—the open_be- 
holding of His glory, spoken of 1 John 
iii. 2, which shall be coincident with 
our being changed into His perfect 
image. This word behold includes 
behold and partake—the very case sup- 
poses it. No mere spectator could behold 
this glory. See Rom. vill. 17 end, and 
2 Cor. iii. 18. because thou lovedst 
me ...] The most glorious part of this 
sight of glory will be, to behold the whole 
mystery of redemption unfolded in_ the 
glory of Christ’s Person,—and to see how, 
before the being of the ereature, that eter- 
nal Love was, whieh gave the glory to 
Christ, of which all creation is but the 
exponent. 25, 26.] The epithet right- 
eous, here applied to the Father, is con- 
nected with the final clause of ver. 24. 
The Righteousness of the Father is wit- 
nessed by the beginning of Redemption 
before the foundation of the world, and by 
the glorification of the elect from Christ ; 
but also by the fact of the world’s not know- 
tng the Father,—the final distinction made 
by His Justice between the world and His. 
The making known, here spoken of, is 
carried on by the whole work and testi- 
mony of the Spirit eompleted in the King- 


X render, knew. 
Z render, Make 1t known. 


but the reading is somewhat uncertain, 


dom of God. This promise has been in 
fulfilment through all the history of the 
Church. And the great result of this 
manifestation of the Father’s Name is, that 
the wouderful Love wherewith He loved 
Christ, may dwell in (not the Apostles 
merely—the future tense, I will make it 
known, has again thrown the meaning 
onward to the great body of believers) 
them,—i.e. the perfeet, living knowledge 
of God in Christ, which reveals, and in faet 
is, this love. And this ean only be by I in 
them—by Christ dwelling in their hearts 
by faith, and renewing and enlightening 
them by His Spirit. He does not say, 
‘Thot in them’—but “I in them,” and 
‘ Thou in Me ;’ see ver. 23. 

Cuap. XVITI—XX.] Finan Mani- 
FESTATION OF JESUS AS THE LORD, IN 
REFERENCE TO THE NOW ACCOMPLISHED 
REJECTION OF HIM BY THE UNBELIEF 
oF ISRAEL, AND THE SORELY TRIED BUT 
EVENTUALLY CONFIRMED FAITH OF His 
own. And herein XVIII. 1—XIX. 16.] 
His voluntary submission of Himself to 
His enemies and to the unbelief of Israel. 

1—11.] His betrayal and appre- 
hension. 1—3.] Matt. xxvi. 30—+7. 
Mark xiv. 26-48. Luke xxii. 39~53. 
On the omission by St. Jolin of the eontliet 
of the Redeemer’s sonl in Gethsemane, [ 
would remind the reader of what has been 
said in the Introduetion, on the charaeter 
of this Gospel. The attempt to find in this 
omission a discrepancy between the setting 
forth of the Redeemer by St. Jolin and the 
Three Gospels, is, as usual, unsuecessful. 
St. Jolin presents us with most striking in- 
stances of the troubling of the human soul 
of Christ by the suffering which was before 
Him: see ch. xii. 23—27; xiii. 21. Compare 
notes on Matthew, ver. 36, and through- 
out the seetion. 1. the brook Cedron } 
The name given to this brook in the oldest 


XVIII. 1—6. 


ST. JOUN. 


was a garden, into the which he entered, and his disciples. 
2 And Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place: 
efor Jesns ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples. 
53> Judas then, having received 4a band of men, and bacisiie. 
officers from the chief priests and Pharisees, eometh thither 


with lanterns and torehes and weapons. 


4 Jesus therefore, 


knowing all things that @ sould come upon him, went 


forth, and said unto them, Whom seck ye ? 
answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. 


I am he. 
with them. 


© render, because. 
© vender, Were coMINE. 


5 They 
Jesus saith unto them, 


f 4ud Judas also, which betrayed him, & stood 
6 As soon then as he had said unto them, I 


a render, the. 
f better, Now. 


§ hefter, Was standing. 


text, of the cedars, seems to furnish an 
instance of the common practice of changing 
foreign, or unmeauing names, into other 
words bearing sense in the new language : 
the Hebrew word Ce- or Ke-dron signify- 
ing “ of cedars” in Greek. The ravine 
in the Lottow: of which flows the Kidron, is 
to the East of Jerusalem, between the city 
and the Mount of Olives. a garden | 
Licke suggests that the owner of this 
garden imay have been friendly to (or a 
disciple of ?) Jesus. It was ealled Gethse- 
mane,—Matthew, Mark. Traditions as 
tu its site are, as usnal, varions. A square 
plot of ground in the depth of the ravine 
is now usually pointed out, and seems to 
have been fixed on at the time when thie 
empress Helena visited Jerusalem, a.pD. 
326. Eusebius says Gethsemane was af 
the Mount of Olives: Jerome, at the foot 
of the mount. The language of Luke xxi. 
37 leads to a belief that it may have been 
higher up the mount. 2.) ofttimes,— 
see Luke xxi. 37 (ch. viii. 1]. These aceu- 
rate notices of our Evangelist are espeeially 
found in this last portion of his Gospel : 
ef. vv. 13, 24, 28; eh. xix. 1-4, 20, 41, &e. 

3.| See, on this band of men, the 
note on Matthew ver. 47. Lanterns and 
torches were part of the utensils of mili- 
tary on a night march. The latter of 
these appear to be strietly torches,—some 
blazing substance held in the hand;—and 
the former, lights, fed with oil. The 
weapons were swords and staves,—Mat- 
thew, Mark. The fact of its being full 
moon did not make the lights unnecessary, 
as, in searching for a prisoner, they might 
liave to enter dark places. 4—11.] 
Matt. xxvi. 48—56. Mark xiv. 44—52. 
Luke xxii. 48 —53. 4.] On ovr Lord’s 

VoL. 1. 


toreknowledge of all that was to happen to 
Him, see Matt. xxvi. 45. went forth | 
probubly, from the shade of the trees into 
the moonlight; hardly, as De Wette and 
Litcke suggest, trom some building in the 
garden. Whom scek ye?} spoken,— 
as wus the question to Judas in Matt. xxvi. 
50, * Friend, wherefore art thou come ?”— 
to carry reproot to the conscience of those 
addressed: and also to obtain for so 
solemn an act as the delivering Hinself 
up to them, the formal declaration of 
their intention to take Him. “ When 
men sought Him to make Him a king, 
He fled: now that they seck Him to put 
Him to death, He goes forth to meet 
them.” Stier. 5.| Some among them 
knew Him (Matt. xxvi. 55), others pro- 
bably not. This answer may have been 
given by some one in authority among the 
Roman soldiers, who had it in command 
‘to apprehend Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

Judas .... was standing with them] I 
believe these words to be the description 
of an eye-witness ;—St. John detected 
Judas standing among them, and notices 
the detail, as is his constant habit, by way 
of enhancing the tragie character of the 
history. The narrative common to the 
three Gospels related the kiss which 
presently took plaee ; but this self-tradition 
of our Lord was not related in it. St. 
Jolin theretore adds this touch of exact- 
ness, to shew that the answer, Jesus of 
Nazareth, was not given beeause they were 
ignorant of His Person, so as not to be able 
to say ‘Thee;’—but beeause they feared 
to say it. 6.] The question on the 
miraculous nature of this incident is not 
whether it was a miraele af all (for it is 
evident that it musé be regarded as one), 
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ST. JOHN. 


XVIII. 


am he, they went backward, and fell to the ground. 


7 Then asked he them again, Whom seek ye? 
said, Jesus of Nazareth. 


And they 
8 Jesus answered, I have told 


you that I am he: if therefore ye seek me, let these go 
their way: that the saying might be fulfilled, which he 
ech.xvii, spake, © Of them which thou gavest me [ave] I lost 


none. 


10'Then Simon Peter having a sword drew it, and 


smote the high priest’s servant, and cut off his right ear. 


The servant’s name was Malchus. 


11Then said Jesus 


dMatt.xx.22. unto Peter, Put up thy sword into the sheath: 4 the cup 
which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? 


h omit. 


but whether it were an act specially in- 
tended by our Lord, or a result of the 
superhuman dignity of His person, and the 
majestic calmness of His reply. I believe 
the latter alternative to be the right one. 
Commentators cite various instances of the 
confusion of the enemies of innocent men 
before the calinness and dignity of their 
victiins: low much more was this likely to 
be the case when He in whom was no sin, 
and who spake as never man spake, came 
forth to mect His implacable foes as the 
self-sacrificing Lamb of God. So that I 
regard it rather as a miracle consequent 
wpon that which Christ said and did, and 
the state of mind in which His enemies 
were,—than as one, in the strict sense, 
wrought by Him: bearing however always 
in mind, that to Him nothing was wner- 
pected, or a mere result, but every thing 
foreknown. With this view what follows 
is also consistent, rather than with the 
other. The distinction is an impor- 
tant one, as the view which we take of 
our Lord’s inind towards His captors must 
euter, as an element, into our understand- 
ing of the whole of this scene, and indeed 
of the solemn occurrences which follow. 
Such incidents as this are not related by 
the Evangelists, and least of all by St. John, 
as mere astounding facts, but as grounds 
on which we are to enquire, and determine 
for ourselves, as to the “glory, full of grace 
and truth,” which was in Him, whom, not 
having seen, we love. 8.| Bengel 
strikingly says of this reply of our Lord, 
“He will say it once again hereafter.” 
And Angnstine, “What will He do when 
He cometh to judge, who did this when 
He was to be judged? What will be 
His power when about to reign, who 
could do this when about to die?” 

let these go their way] The band of 
soldiers, in their ignorance, appear to 


have been laying hands on the Apostles. 
This saying was sufficient to shew Peter 
and the rest what was the appointed 
course for them ;—the command to let 
them go addressed to the band, is a com- 
mand for them to go, when interpreted 
by the Apostles. 9.) See ch. xvii. 
12. An unquestionable proof, if any were 
wanted, that the words of ch. xvil. are 
no mere description of the mind of our 
Lord at the time, nor free arrangement of 
His words, but His very words themselves, 
On the application of the saying, 
we may remark that the words unques- 
tionably liad a much deeper meaning than 
any belonging to this occasion ; but that 
the remarks so often made in this commen- 
tary on the fulfilment of prophecies must 
be borne in mind;—that to “fulfil” a 
prophecy is not to exhaust its capability of 
being again and again fulfilled :—that the 
words of the Lord have many stages of 
unfolding ;—and that the temporal deliver- 
ance of the Apostles now, doubtless was 
but a purt in the great spiritual safe-keep- 
ing which the Lord asserted by anticipation 
in these words. 10.] At this time 
took place the kiss of Judas, in accordance 
with the agreement entered into, and to 
assure the captors that the person thus 
offering himself was indeed Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and no substitute for him: see note 
on Matt. ver. 49. The other view, that 
the kiss took place first, before the incidents 
of our verses 4—9, is to me me quite in- 
conceivable. On Peter’s act, see Matt. 
ver. 51. The names of Peter and Malchus 
are only found Aere :—the fact that it was 
the xtght ear, only here and in Luke. 
The (external) ear, though severed, was ap- 
parently still hanging on the cheek ;— for 
our Lord is said in Luke xxii. 51, to have 
touched Ais ear in performing the healing. 
1l.] the sheath here is “his (its 


7—17. 
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12 i Then the band and the captain and officers of the 
Jews took Jesus, and bound him, Sand ¢led him AWAY € eee Matt. 


xvi. 57 


to Annas first ; for he was father in law to Caitaphas, ¢ Love iii2, 


which was [ii ¢4e] high priest that same year. 


14 & Now gen. xi.s0. 


Caiaphas was he, whieh gave counsel to the Jews, that it 
was expedient that one man should die for the people. 
15 And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did ¥ another 
diseiple: that disciple was known unto the high priest, 
and went in with Jesus into the palace of the high priest. 


16 But Peter stood at the door without. 


Then went out 


k that other disciple, which was known unto the high 
priest, and spake unto her that kept the door, and brought 


in Peter 


1 ender, SO. 


place’ in Matt., where see notes. 

the cup] A striking allusion to the prayer 
in Gethsemane; for the image does not else- 
where oecur in our Evangelist. Seve Matt. 
xx. 22, and the parallel places. shall 
I not drink it?) literally, Am I not to 
drink it? for this, as Bengel remarks, was 
the tendeney of Peter’s struggle against 
what was about to happen. 

12—24.] Peeuliar to Jolin. Jesus be- 
fore the Jewish High Priests :—see be- 
low. 12.] The officers of the 
Jews were those sent by the Sanhedrin. 
Luthardt remarks: “He before whose 
aspect, and whose declaration, I am 
he, the whole band had been terri- 
fied and east to the ground, now suflers 
himself to be taken, bound, and led away. 
This contrast the Evangelist has in mind 
here. To apprehend and bind Ovg, all 
gave their help: the cohort, the captain, 
and the Jewish officers. This the Evan- 
gelist brings prominently forward, to shew 
how deep the impression of that previous 
incident still was: only by the help of ail 
did they feel themselves secure. And thus 
it was ordered, that the diseiples might 
escape with the more safety.” 

13.] On Annas, see note Luke iii. 2. The 
influence of Annas appears to have been 
very great, and Aets iv. 6, he is ealled the 
High Priest, in the year following this. 
The narrative evidently rests upon some 
arrangement with regard to the High 
Priesthood now unknown to us, but ac- 
countable enough by foreign influenee and 
the deterioration of the priestly class 
through bribes and intrigues, to which 
Josephus and the Talmud sufficiently tes- 
tify. This hearing is entirely distinet 
from that in the other Gospels. There, 


1d omit, 


NM Then saith the damsel that kept the door 


k render, the other. 


no questions are asked of Jesus about His 
disciples or doetrine (ver. 19): there, wit- 
nesses are produeed, and the whole pro- 
ceedings are after a legal form. That 
hearing was in a publie eourt of justice, 
before the assembled Sanhedrin ; this was 
a private and informal questioning. That 
Annas should be so often ealled ‘the High 
Priest,’ is no objection to this view: see 
on Luke as above: see also note on ver. 
24. he ¢wo hearings are maintained to 
be one and the same by many, among 
whom are Grotius, Bengel, Tholuek, &e.: 
—the view here taken is maintained by 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Olshausen, Nean- 
der, and others. 14.] See ch. xi. 49— 
52 and notes; also on the words, that year, 
ver. 13. 15.| the other disciple is 
here mentioned for the first time. There 
is no reason to doubt the universal per- 
suasion that by this name John intends 
hinself, and refers to the mention in eh. 
xiii. 23 of a disciple whom Jesus loved. 
The idea that it was Judas Iscariot, is 
surely too absurd to need econfutation. 
The details mentioned coneerning him, 
that he followed Jesus, that he was known 
to the High Priest (as a matter of indi- 
vidual notiee), and the whole character of 
the incident, will prevent any real student 
of St. John’s style and manner from enter- 
taining such a supposition for a moment. 
How Jolin was known to the High Priest, 
we have no means of forming a conjecture. 
The palace of the High Priest was 
probably the dwelling of both Annas and 
Caiaphas. 16. her that kept the door} 
It was not unexampled to have female 
porters among the Jews. See Aets xii. 13. 
17.] See the whole subject of 

Peter’s denials diseussed in notes on Matt. 


Ss s 2 


ST. JOHN. XVIII; 


unto Peter, Art [}zo¢] thou also one of this man’s dis- 
ciples? He saith, I am not. '8™And the servants and 
officers 2 stood there, °who had made a fire of coals; for it 
was cold: and they Pwarmed themselves: and Peter 
4 stood with them, and warmed himself. The high priest 
then asked Jesus of his disciples, and of his doctrine. 


h Lute iv.18 20 Jesus answered him, © 1 94 spake * openly to the world; I 


ch. vii. 14, 
o""™ ever taught in the synagogne, and in the temple, whither 
8 the Jews always resort ; and in secret * have J said nothing. 
21. Why askest thou me? ask them which ®feard me, 
what I ¥ fave said unto them: behold, ¥ they know what I 
said. ?? And when he had thns spoken, one of the officers 

i Jer. xx. 2. 


which stood by istruck Jesus with the palm of his hand, 
saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? * Jesus 
answered him, lf I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 


Acts xviii. 2. 


M render, Now. 2 getter, were standing. 
© render, having made. P render, Were Warming. 
@ render, also was with them, standing and warming himself. 
44 read, have spoken. T render, plainly. 

8 read, al] the Jews. t render, spake I. 

Y render, have heard. X render, spake. 


1 omit, 


Y render, these. 


vv. 69—75. This first denial was to bear. the world here is equivalent to 


all appearance rashly and almost inad- 
vertently made, from a mere feeling of 
shame. Liicke suggests that Peter may 
have set himself among the servants of the 
High Priest to bear out his denial. The 
question, “ Art thou also one of this 
man’s disciples ?” (ver. 25,) as Luthardt 
remarks, implies that the other disciple 
had already been recognized as a follower 
of Jesus, and had escapeel annoyance. 
19.] This preliminary enquiry seems to 
have had for its object to induce the 
prisoner to erhuinate himself, and furnish 
matter of aeeusation before the Sanhedrim. 
of his disciples} His party, or ad- 
herents, as the High Priest would under- 
stand His disciples to be; aow many, and 
who they were, and with what object 
gathered together ;—and what His cus- 
tomary teaching of them had been. Of 
these, Jesus says nothing: compare vy. 8, 9. 
But He substitutes for them ‘the world,” 
to which He had spoken plainly. 
20.] I, emphatic: as if it had been said, 
Iam one, who... plainly (refer- 
ring to the character of the things 
said): not openly (referring to the out- 
ward cirewustances under which they 
were said), which the word will not 


“all the Jews,” or perhaps rather, “ all 
who were there to hear.” in secret 
spake I nothing] Stier thinks there was 
an allusion in these words to Isa. xlv. 19; 
xlviit. 16,—in the last of which places the 
Messiah is speaking. 21.] See ch. v. 
31, which appears to have been a legal 
maxim. behold, THESE know] Our 
Lord appeals to persons there present in 
court, pointing at or otherwise designating 
them. ‘The word “they” in the A.V., 
makes it appear as if He meant ‘those 
which heard Me.” Bengel. The “officers” 
mentioned in ch. vii. 46 may have been 
present : see next verse. 22.] See 
Aets xxiii. 2. one of the officers 
which stood by] This was probably 
one of the band who took Jesus, and 
had brought Him _ hither. It is not 
quite certain whether the word here 
used implies a blow with the hand, 
or with a staff’ They had staves, and 
perhaps thus used them: see note on 
Matt. xxvi. 67. This blow was a signal 
for the indignities which followed. 

23.] bear witness in a legal way. but 
if well| This latter supposition has the 
force of an assertion, that 1t was well. 

It has been often and well observed, that 


18—28. 


evil: 


ST. JOHN. 


but if well, why smitest thou me? 


617 


2tZ Now Annas 


[Aad] sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest. 


25 And Simon Peter 


b stood and warmed himself. 


They 


said therefore unto him, Art [>> 207] thou also one of’ his 


disciples? He denied it, and 


sad, I am not. 


26 One of 


the servants of the igh priest, being ¢ Ais kinsman whose 
ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I see thee in the garden 


with him? ?7 Peter then 
diately the cock erew. 


denied 


again: and * imme- keh. xiii.ss. 


*S'Then ¢ led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto @ the hall of i acts iis. 


judgment : 


and it was early; ™and they themselves went ™2*ts*3: 


not into the fyudgment hall, & lest they should be defiled ; but 


Z render, SO. & omit : 


not according to the original : 


see note, 


> render, was standing and warming. 


bb omit, 
d render, they lead. 
f render, palace. 


C better, a kinsman of him, 
® render, the palace of the governor. 


8 render, that they might nee be defiled, but might eat the pass- 


over. 


our Lord here gives us the best interpre- 
tation of Matt. v. 39—that it does not 
exclude the remonstrating against unjust 
oppression, provided it be done calmly 
and patiently. 24.] From what has 
been above said, it will be seen that I 
eamnot acqniesee in the pluperfect render- 
ing of this word sent, to bring about which 
the opening particle, So, has apparently 
been omitted by the eopyists. I believe 
the verse simply to describe what followed 
on the preceding—So Annas (or Annas 
therefore) sent Him bound to Caiaphas 
the High Priest. “Then,” says Clirysos- 
tom, “not being able even thus to make 
progress in their decision, they send Him 
bound to Caiaphas.” There is no real 
dithiculty in this rendering, if Annas and 
Caiaphas lived in one palace, or at ull 
events transacted public affairs in one and 
the same. They would naturally have 
different apartments, and thus the sending 
from one to the other would he very possi- 
ble; as also would the ineident related by 
Luke xxii. 6b:—see the extract from 
Robinson, Matt. xxvi. 69, note. “The 
Evangelist had no need to relate the hear- 
ing before Caiaphas, for he has related ch. 
xi. 47 ff: and we have ere this heen 
familiarized with the habit of onr Evan- 
gelist not to narrate any further the out- 
ward process, where he has already by 
anticipation substantially given us its re- 
sult.””. Luthardt. 25—27.] Matt. 
xxvi. 71—74, Mark xiv. 69—72. Luke 


xxii. 58—61 :—see note on Matt. xxvi. 
69. Peter was in the eourt-yard of 
the house. 26.] This was about an 
hour after the former,— Luke, ver. 59. 
The “I” is emphatic in the original: as we 
say, Did I not see thee with my own eyes? 
28—Cuap. XIX. 16.] Jesus before the 
Gentile Governor. Matt. xxvii. 2, 11—30. 
Mark xv. 1—19. Luke xxiii, 1—25. Be- 
fore this comes in the section of Luke, 
eh. xxii. 66—71, containing the close 
of the examination before fia Sanhedrim, 
which did not happen till the morning 
This undesigned agrecment between St. 
Luke and St. John further confirms the 
justice of the view respecting the two 
hearings maintained above: see note on 
Luke, as above. 28—40.] Pilate’s 
Jjirst attempt to deliver Him. 28. 
they themselves went not into the palace 
(literally, the Preetcrium)] I have already 
discussed the difficulties attending the 
subject of our Lord’s last Passover, in the 
note on Matt. xxvi. 17—39. JT will add 
here some remarks of Friedlieb’s. “The 
Jews would not enter the Pretorium 
that they might not be defiled, but that 
they might eat the Passover. For the 
entrance of a Jew into the house of a 
Gentile made him unclean till the evening. 
It is surprising, that aecording to this les 
claration of the Holy Ey angelists, the Jews 
had yet to eat the Passover , Whereas Jesus 
and His disciples had already eaten it in 
the previous night. And it is no less sur- 


that they might eat the passover. 


ST. JOHN. 


AVAL, 


29h Pilate then went ont 


unto them, and said, What aceusation bring ye against 


this man? 
were not a malefactor, 
up unto thee. 


him, and judge him aceording to your law. 


80 They answered and said unto him, If he 
we would not have delivered him 
SLi Then said Pilate unto them, ¥ Take ye 


The Jews 


therefore said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any 


So Pilate. 


b rend er, 


i render, Pilate therefore said. 


k render, ake him yourselves. 


prising, that the Jews in the early morning 
should have beeu atraid of rendering them- 
selves unelean for tlic Passover,—siuce the 
Passover could not be kept till evening, i. e. 
on the next day, and the uneleanness which 
they dreaded did not, by the law, last till 
the uext day. For this reason, the passage 
in John labours under no simall exegetic 
difficulties, which we eannot altogether 
solve, from want of accurate knowledge of 
the eustoms ot the time. Possibly the law 
concerning Levitieal defilements and purifi- 
cations had in that age been made more 
stringent or otherwise moditied ; possibly, 
they called some other meal, Fosidee the 
actual Passover, by its name. This last we 


certainly, with our present knowledge of 


Hebrew antiquities, must assume: tor the 
law respeetiug uncleanness will not allow 
us to interpret this passage of the proper 
Passover on the evening of the 11th of 
Nisan, nor indeed of any eventag meal at 
all.” The whole depends on this: ean 
the words, eat the Passover, mean any 
thing else besides eating the paschal lamb 
in the strict sense? This is a question 
which iu our day we have no power of 
answering. See the matter further dis- 
cussed jin the notes to my Greck Test. 
See note on eh. xix. 14. The tendeney of 
what is there said is, to warn us, not to be 
rash in assuming a dfserepancy between 
the Evangelists, where eomputatiqns of 
time may have been so vague and virious. 
29.] Though Pilate, having granted 

the service of the band of soldiers to the 
Sanhedrim, must have beeu aware of the 
cireumstanees under whieh Jesus was 
brought before him, he demanded a formal 
acensation on which legally to proceed: 
“dissimulating his own information on the 
subjeet.” 30.| They do not mention 
the charge of blasphemy brought against 
Him by the Sanhedrim, for flue of the 
eutire rejeetion of their eause, as by Gallio, 
Aets xviii. 16. The Procurators in such 
cases had a discretionary power. On what 
they did say, Grot. observes, «« What was 


wanting to their proofs, they want to 
supply by an appeal to their own authority ” 

31.] This answer is best regarded 
as an ironieal reproach founded on their 
appareutly proud assertion in ver. 30—- 
and amounting to this: ‘1f you suppose I 
am to have such implicit confidenee in your 


judgment concerning this prisoner as to 


take his guilt on your word, take him and 
pnt him to death (for so “judge ye Him” 
must be understood,—see below) aceording 
to your law;’ reminding them that the 
same Roman power which had reserved 
eapital eases for his jurisdietion, also ex- 
pected proper cognizanee to be takeu of 
them, and not that he should be the mere 
executioner of the Sanhedrim. It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death | 
From the time when Arehelaus was de- 
posed (4.D. 6 or 7), aud Judeea became a 
Roman provinee, it would follow by the 
Roman law that the Jews lost the power 
ot life and death. Josephus tells us, 
that it was not lawful to hold a court 
of judgment in capital cases, without the 
consent of the Proeurator. Some have 
thought that this power was reserved to 
them in religious matters, as of blasphemy 
and saerilege; but no proof has been 
adduced of this; the passages commonly 
alleged in Josephus, and Acts vii. 58, not 
applying (see note on Aets). The Talmud 
relates that this had takeu plaee forty 
years (or more) before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Biscoe, on the Acts, 
argues at great length that the Jews 
had this power; and that the words 
here merely mean that they eould not 
put to death on the Sabbath, which, ae- 
cording to the usual eustom of executing 
the next day after judgment, would now 
have been the case. But this treatment 
of the words is unjustifiable. Can we 
suppose for a moment that this can have 
been meant, when there is not a word in 
the text to imply it? We may hope that 
the day for such forced interpretations 
is fast passing away. Friedlieb gives 


29—36. 


man to death: "that the s 
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saying of Jesus might be Mate. xx,10. 


. rik. 32, 


fulfilled, which he spake, signifying ! whaé death he should 33. 


die. 


33m Then Pilate entered into the njudgment halt 


again, and ealled Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the 


King of the Jews ? 


3+ Jesus answered him, 


Sayest thou 


this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee %0f me ? 


35 Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? 


Thine own nation and 


the ehief priests [P Aare] delivered thee unto me: what oitim.s.3. 


hast thou done ? 
not of this world: 


) vender, What manner of death. 


M vender, Pilate therefore. 


© render, for perspicuity, coneerning me. 


the most consistent aecount of the matter. 
In the Roman provinces generally, the Pro- 
pretor or Proconsul conducted judicial 
proceedings. But Judea, which belonged 
to the province of Syria, was an exception. 
There was there a Procurator with full 
powers, who exercised the right of judicial 
cognizance. Jerusalem however possessed 
the privilege of judging all lighter causes 
hetore the three-and-twenly, ‘and heavier 
causes, with the sole exception otf capital 
trials, before the great Sanhedrim: so that 
none but these reserved cases remained for 
the Proeurator. Pilate seems to have 
judged these cases at his visits during the 
festivals; which would fall conveniently 
tor the purpose, it being the custom in 
Jerusalem, to exeeute great criminals at the 
Feasts. In other provinces the governors 
made circuits and held assizes through- 
out their jurisdictions. 32.] Sce Matt. 
xx. 19, and other places ;—ch. xii. 32, 38. 
Had ¢he Jews taken Him and judged Him, 
He would have been stoned, not erucified. 
And this whole section, vv. 28—82, serves 
to shew how the divine purpose was accom- 
plished. 33.| This question probably 
arose out of what Pilate had previously 
heard, not from any eharge to this eflect 
being made between our vv. 31 and 34. 
Had such a charge been made, our Lord’s 
question ver. 34 wonld be unnatural. 

Pilate sammoned Jesus in, who had been 
as yet outside with the Jews. This was the 
formal reception of the case before him ;— 
the Roman soldiers must now have tormally 
taken charge of Jesus, as servants of the 
Roman authorities: having previously, 
when granted by Pilate to the Chief 
Priests. acted as their police. The 
judgments of the Romans were always 
public and in the open air, see ch. xix. 13; 
—but the enquiries and examinations might 


86 © Jestis answered, 
if my kingdom were of this world, 


. « Pp Dan. ii. 41: 
PMy kingdom is vii TS 
ch. vi. 15: 
viii. 15. 


D render, palace. 
P omit. 


he private. In this ease Pilate appears 
to have wished to obtain an aecount 
from Jesus apart from the clamours of 
the ehief priests and the mob. 

34.] On this whole interview, see note on 
Luke vy. 3, 4. 1 regard this question, 
Sayest thou this thing of thyself... as 
intended to distinguish the senses of the 
word Avng as applied to Jesus: and of 
course not for the mformation of Hin 
who asked it, but to bring ont this «is- 
tinction in Pilate’s mind. If he asked of 
himself, the word eould certainly have but 
one meaning, and that one would be 
wrongly applied ;—if from information de- 
rived from the Jews, this very tact would 
open the way to the true meaning in which 
He was King of the Jews. Stier and 
Ebrard think there may be some reference 
in the words of thyself, to a momentary 
earnestness in Pilate’s own mind,—a suspi- 
cion that his prisoner was what he was 
charged with being (see eh. xix. 8, 12), 
from the mention of whieh he immediately 
(ver. 35) recoils, and implies the other side 
of the dilemma. 35.] Pilate at once 
repudiates the idea of kis having any share 
in Jewish expectations, or taking any per- 
sonal interest in Jewish matters: all his 
information he has derived from the public 
accusation of the people and chief priests. 
Then in the question, What hast Thou 
done?, is implied, ‘There is no definite- 
ness in their charge: let me have thine 
own account, thy ex-parte statement, that 
I may at least know something definite of 
the case.’ 36.] This answer goes to 
explain the injustice of the charge of “ per- 
verting the nation” (Luke xxiii. 2), and to 
shew Pilate something of the nature of the 
kingdom whieh Jesus really came to esta- 
blish. My kingdom is not of this 


oa 


world] i.e. not belonging to (ch. vill. 23; 


ST. JOTIN. 


XVIII. 37—A0: 


a then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence. 
% Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king then? 


Jesus answered, ? Thou sayest that Iam a king. 


To this 


end 8 was I born, and for this cause * came J into the world, 


that I 4 should bear witness unto the truth. 


@ render, my servants would have fou 


Every one 


oht. 


5 


T or, Thou sayest it: for (or, because) I am a king. 


8 render, have I been. 
U render, May. 


x. 16) this world; not springing from, 
arising out of, this world;—and therefore 
not to be supported by this world’s wea- 
pons. There is no denial that His King- 
dom is over this world; but that it is to 
be established by this world’s power. 

The words not only deny, they affirm: if 
not of this world, then of another world. 
They assert this other world before the 
representative of those who boasted of their 
empire, whieh they called ‘ orbis terrarum,’ 
i.e. the globe of the earth. Notice the 
solemn repetition of the words of this 
world. my servants] certainly not 
angels (as Stier) nor angels and disciples 
(as Lampe). This sentence is elliptical, 
and the tact of “having serrants” is in- 
eluded under the supposition introduced, 
that He was a King. ‘If &¢.,—I should 
have had servants, and those servants 
would have fought.’ that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews] which was 
done by Pilate in ch. xix. 16. now is 
my kingdom not from hence] The word 
now has been absurdly pressed by the 
Romanist interpreters to mean that at 
some time His Kingdom would be from 
hence, i. e. of this world: as if its essential 
character could ever be changed. But 
now implies, ‘as the case now stands;’ it 
conyeys an ocular demonstration, from the 
fact that no servants of His had contended 
or were contending in his behalf; see simi- 
lar usages of now, ch. vill. 40; ix. 41; xv. 
22, 24: Rom. vii. 16, 17. 37.| The 
word thou, in Pilate’s question, is emphatic 
and sarcastic. ‘ Art THOU, thus captured, 
bound, standing here as a criminal in peril 
of thy life, a Krv@ 2?” Thou sayest | 
A formula frequent in the Rabbinical 
writings: and conveying assent to the 
previous enquiry. It seems best, as in 
margin, to punctuate at it, and regard for, 
or because, as the reason for the affirma- 
tion conveyed in Thou sayest it. This 
agrees best with the continued affirmation 
which follows. To this end have I 


t render, am I come. 


been born...] Our Lord here preached 
the Truth of his mission, upholding that 
side of it best calculated to meet the 
doubting philosophic mind of the day, of 
which Pilate was a partaker. He declares 
the unity and outward reality of Truth :— 
and that Truth must come from above, and 
must come through a Person sent by God, 
and that that Person was Himself. 
“TI,” is both times emphatic, and majes- 
tically set (see above) against the preceding 
scornful thou of Pilate. Our Lord im- 
plies that He was born a King, and that 
He was born with a definite purpose. The 
words are a pregnant proof ot an Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. This great truth 
is further expressed by what follows,—' 1 
have been born, but not therein com- 
mencing my being—I am (or, have) come 
into the world.’ Thus certainly are the 
words to be understood, aud not of His 
public appearance, nor as synonymous with 
His having been born. It is this saying 
which began the fear in Pilate, which the 
charge of the Jews, ch. xix. 7, increased. 
He is come into the world, not 
merely to speak truth, but to bear witness 
to the Truth, in its outward reality :—see 
ch. xvii. 17, 19, of which deep saying this 
is the popular exposition for his present 
hearer. The Lord, besides, sets torth 
here in the depth of these words, the very 
idea of all kinghood. The Avzg is the 
representative of the truth: the truth of 
dealing between man and man;—the truth 
of that power, which in its inmost truth 
belongs to the great and only Potentate, 
the King of Kings. Again, the Lord, 
the King of manhood and the world, the 
second Adam, came to testify to the frath 
of manhood and the world, which sin and 
Satan had concealed. This testimony to 
the Truth is to be the weapon whereby 
His Kingdom will be spread ;—‘every one 
who is of the truth,’ i.e. here in the most 
general sense, every one who is a true 
dealer with his own heart, who has an 


XIX. 1—4. 


that Vis of the truth heareth my voiee. 


unto him, What is truth? 
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38 Pilate saith eh. viii.47. 


1 John iii. 


And when he had said this, '*'-* 


he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, * I Feb-xix. 46. 


find in him no fault at all. 


39 But ye have a custom, that 


I should release unto you one at the passover: will ye 
therefore that I release unto you the King of the Jews? 
40s Then ¥ cried they all again, saying, Not this man, but sAetsiii.1s. 


Barabbas. 


Now Barabbas was a robber. 


XIX. 1 Then Pilate therefore took Jesus and seoureed 


him. 


2 And the soldiers platted a erown of thorns, and 


put 7¢ on his head, and they put on him a purple robe, 
3Y and said, Hail, King of the Jews! and they smote him 


with their hands. 


42 Pilate therefore went forth again, 


and saith unto them, Behold, I bring him forth to you, 


X detter, they all cried out. 
Y read, and they approaehed him, and said. 


Z read, And Pilate. 


ear to hear,—‘of such are my subjeets 
composed :—they hear my voice.’ But for 
the putting this trne dealing on its proper 
and only ground, see ch. viii. 47; vi. 44. 
38.) To this number Pilate did not 
belong. He had no ear for Truth. His 
celebrated question is perhaps more the 
result of inditferentism than of scepticism ; 
it expresses, not without scoff and irony, a 
conviction that truth can never be found: 
and is an apt representative of the state of 
the polite Gentile mind at the time of the 
Lord’s coming. It was rather an inability 
than an unwillingness to find the truth. 
He waits for no answer, nor did the 
question require any. Nay, it was no real 
question, any more than any other, behind 
which a negation lies hid. I find no 
fault in him] I, opposed to you, who 
had found faulé in Him. Pilate mocks 
both—the Witness to the Truth, and the 
haters of the Truth. His eondnet preseuts 
a pitiable specimen of the moral weakness 
of that spirit of worldly power, which 
reached its culminating point in the Ro- 
man empire. 39.] At this place 
comes in Matt. xxvil. 12—14;—the re- 
peated accusation of Jesus by the chief 
priests and elders, to which He answered 
nothing ;—and Luke xxiii. 5—16, the 
sending to Herod, aud second proclama- 
tion of His tmnocence by Pilate,—after 
which he adopts this method of procuring 
His release (Luke, ver. 17). ye have 
a custom] See note Matt. xxvii. 15, and 
compare, for an instruetive specimen of the 
variations in the Gospel narratives, the 


four accounts of this incident. 40. } 
They have not before “cried out” in this 
narrative: so that some circumstances 
must be presupposed which are not here re- 
lated: unless verses 30 and 381 be referred 
to. Now Barabbas was a robber] In 
Mark xv. 7, Luke xxiii. 19, a rioter ;— but 
doubtless also a robber, as such men are 
freqnently found foremost in civil uproar. 
There is a solemn irony in these words ot 
the Apostle—a Robber! See the contrast 
strongly brought ont Acts ili. 14. Luthardt 
remarks on the parallelism with Levit. 
xvi. 5—10. Thus was Jesus ‘the goat 
upon which the Lord’s lot tell, to be of 
fered for a sin-offering.’ Cuap. XIX, 
1.] The reason or purpose of this scourging 
does not here appear; but in Luke xxiii. 
21—23 we read that after the choice of 
Barabbas, Pilate asked them what should 
be done with Jesus? And when they de- 
manded that He should be crucified, Pilate, 
after another assertion of liis innocenee, 
said “ [will chastise him, and let him go.” 
Thus it 1s accounted for. 2, 3. and 
they approached him] This has been pro- 
bably erased by the copyists, as not being 
understood. It was their mock-reverential 
approach, as to a erowned king: coming 
probably with obeisanees and pretended 
homage. In the address, Hail, King of 
the Jews, they were insulting the Jews, 
as wwuch as mocking Christ. See notes on 
Matt. vv. 27—30;—and on the purple 
robe, Mark, ver. 17. 4.) The unjust 
and cruel conduet of Pilate appears to 
have had for its object to satisfy the 


622 


ach. xvii. 38, * that ye may know that I find no fault in him. 


b Acté iii, 13, 


c Lev. xavi, 16, 


d Matt. xxvi. 


65. chive 
18: x. 33 


6 isa. lili. 7. 


4 render, Jesus therefore eame forth. 
© render, ‘Take him yourselves. 


ST. JOIN. I, 


5a Then 
came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns, and the 
purple robe. And > Pi/ufe saith unto them, Behold the 
man! 6% When the chief priests therefore and officers 
saw him, they eried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them, ¢ Zake ye him, and erueify him: for 
I find no fault in him. 7 The Jews answered him, ° We 
have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because “he 
made himself the Son of God. ® When Pilate therefore 
heard 4 ¢Aat saying, he was the more afraid; 9 and went 
again into the ¢ judgment hall, and saith ‘nts Jesus, 
Whence art thou? ¢But Jesus gave him no answer. 
10 Then saith Pilate unto him, Speakest thou not unto me ? 


b render, he. 
d render, this. 
© render, palace. 


multitude by the mockery and degrada- 
tion of the so-called King of the Jews: 

and with that view be now brings forth 
Jesus. His speech is equivalent to—* See 
what I have done purely to please you— 
for Z believe Him innocent.” 5.] is 
the aeenrate and graphie delineation of an 
eye-witness, and intimately connected with 
the speech of Pilate which follows. For 
the ery, Behold the man! is uttered to 
move their contempt and pity ;—‘ See this 
man who submits to and has suffered these 
indignities—how ean He ever stir up the 
people, or set Himself up for King? Now 
cease to persecute Him ; your malice surely 
ought to be satistied.’ 6.] This had 
been cried before, see Matthew, ver. 22 and 
parallels. Possibly St. Johu may not have 
heard the ery. Aecording as men have 
been in different parts of a mob, they 
will naturally report differently, as those 
nearest to them eried out. Take him 
yourselves] ‘The words of Pilate shew 
vacillation between his own sense of the 
innoeenece of Jesus and his fear of dis- 
pleasing the Jews and their rulers. He 
now, but in ironical moekery, as before, 
ch. xviii. 31, delivers the matter entirely 
into their hands: perhaps atter having 
received the message from his wite, - Mat- 
thew ver. 19. 7.| Iu eonsequence of 
this taunt, they now declare the eause of 
their condemnation of Him—see Levit. 
xxiv. 16—and their demand that, though 
found innocent by the governor, He should 
die. 8.] This charge served to in- 
crease the fear which Pilate had betore: 
see note on ch. xviii. 37. The name Son 


of God served also to confirm the omen 
already furnished by the dream of his wife. 
That this fear was not a fear of the Jews, 
nor of acting unjustly, but ot the Person 
of Jesus, is evident from what follows. 

9.] Ie entered, taking Jesns with 
him. Whence] i. e. not ‘from what 
province ?’—for he knew this, Luke xxiii. 
6, 7: nor, ‘of what parents?’ — but 
whence? in reference to the name, the 
Son of God: Whence is thine origin? 
Observe that the fear of Pilate is not mere 
superstition, nor does it enter into the 
Jewish meaning of “the Son of God: 
but arises from an indefinite impression 
mide on him by the Person and bearing 
of our Lord. We must not therefore 
imagine any fear of Him as being a ‘son 
of the gods,’ in Pilate’s mind: this gives a 
wrong direction to his conduct, and misses 
the fine psychologieal truth of the narra- 
tive. Our Lord, in His silence, was 
acting according to His own precept, Matt. 
vil. 6. Notwithstanding Pilate’s fear ot 
Him, he was not in earnest ;—not deter- 
mined to be led by his conscience, but had 
already given way to the unjust demands 
of the people; and He who saw his heart, 
knew how unworthy he was of an answer 
to so momentous a question. Besides, this 
silence was the most emphatic answer to 
all who had ears to hear it ;—was a refer- 
ence to what He had said before, ch. xviii. 
37, and soa witness to His divine origin. 
Would any mere iman, of true and upright 
character, have refused an answer to such 
a question, so pnt? Let the modern ra- 
tionalist consider this. 10.] As in 


5—12. 
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knowest thou not that I have power to t crucify thee, and 


have power to 8 release thee? 


1 Jesus answered, ‘Thou fen. vii.a0, 


4 couldest have no power at all against me, except it were 
given thee from above: } therefore he that ¥ dedirered me 


unto thee hath the greater sin. 


121 And from thenceforth 


Pilate sought to release him: but the Jews cried out, 


f read, release. 

h render, wouldest. 

K pender, delivereth. 
1 getter, Upon this. 


ch. xviil. 35, Pilate at once recoils from his 
better conscience into the state-pride of 
office. As Lampe remarks, this specchi is 
directly contrary to his previous expression 
of fear. This very boast was a selt-con- 
viction of injustice. No just judge has any 
such power as this, to punish or to loose 
(see 2 Cor. xiii. 8); but only patiently to 
enquire and give sentence according to the 
truth. unto me, emphatic: it perhaps 
being implied, ‘Thou hast, I know, refused 
to reply to others before.’ That Pilate 
should put the releasing first, as it stands 
in the most ancient authorities, seems most 
natural, as appealing most to the prisoner: 
the power of crucifying follows as the 
alternative in case the other is rejected. 

11.] This last testimony of our Lord 
before Pilate is a witness to the truth: 
opening in a wonderful manner the secret 
ot Pilate’s vaunted power, of His own 
humble submission, and the sinfulness of 
His enemies. This saying, observes Meyer, 
breathes truth and grace. The great stress 
is on the term from above, on which Gro- 
tius strikingly says, “ thence, that is, from 
whence Iam sprung;” so that it furnishes 
a remarkable answer to the above. We 
must not dream of any allusion to Rome, or 
the Saxhedrim, in this question “ Whence 
art thou?” as the sources of Pilate’s 
power :—the word was not so meant, nor 
so understood: see ver. 12. The word 
it does not refer to power against me, but 
embraces in itself the whole delegation 
from above, power included: and the words 
“‘except it were given thee from above,” 
are equivalent to except by appointment 
JSrom above. Wampe remarks: “ Our Lord 
concedes to Pilate 1) Power. He acknow- 
ledged the authority of a human court, 
because His kingdom was not earthly, de- 
stroying human magistrates: nor did He 
dispnte the authority of Pilate and the 
Romans over the Jews. 2) He even am- 
plifies that power, as given from above. 
For this is the Christian doctrine, that all 


& read, crucify. 
1 render, for this cause. 


Some ancient authorities have delivered. 


power is from God (Rom. xiii. 1,2). 3) He 
acknowledges that that power extended 
even over Himself, since all concerning 
Him was being done by divine decree (Acts 
iv. 28).” for this cause] viz. because 
ot what has just been asserted, ‘ Zhou 
wouldest have no power &c.” The 
connexion is somewhat difficult. I take it 
to be this: ‘God has given to thee power 
over ne ;—not insight into the character 
which I claim, that of being the Son of 
God—but simply power : that insight be- 
longed to others, viz. the Sanhedrim, and 
their president, whose office it was to judge 
that claim; they have judged against the 
clearest evidence and rejected me, the Son 
of God; thy sin, that of blindly exercising 
thy power, sin though it be, is therefore 
less than theirs, who being God’s own 
people, and with God’s word of propheey 
betore them (and the High Priest, with his 
own prophetic word before him,—sce ch. 
xviii. 14), deliberately gave me over into 
thy hand.’ It is important to this, which 
I believe to be the only right understand- 
ing of the words, to remember that Pilate, 
from ver. 6, was making himself simply 
their tool;—He was the sinful, but at the 
same time the blind instrument of their 
deliberate malice. he that delivereth 
me unto thee] Beyond question, Caiaphas, 
—to whom the initiative on the Jewish side 
belonged; by whose authority all was done. 
At the same time the whole Sanhedrim are 
probably included under the guilt of their 
chief. In this word sin is an implied 
reference to a higher Judge—nay, that 
Judge Himself speaks. 12.] Upon this: 
or from this time: but the words in the 
original hardly hear so much as this latter 
meaning. See ch. vi. 66, where the same 
correction las been made. Pilate him- 
self was deeply struck by these words of 
majesty and mildness, and almost sym- 
pathy for his own weakness; and he made 
a last, and, as this verse seems to imply, a 
somewhat longer attempt than before, to 


G24 


g Luke xziif. 
h Acts xvii. 7. 
against Caesar. 


ST. JOHN. 


AIX. 


saying, &If thou let this man go, thou art not Czsar’s 
friend; "™ whosoever muketh himself a king speaketh 
18 When 


Pilate therefore heard % ¢ha¢ 


saying, he brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the 
judgment seat in a place that is called the Pavement, but 


in the Hebrew, Gabbatha. 


140 And it was the preparation 


of the passover, and about the sixth hour: and he saith unto 


the Jews, Behold your King! 


™ better, every one that. 


© read, Now it was the preparation of the passover. 


the sixth hour. 


deliver Him. Casar’s friend] There 
does not seem to be any allusion to this 
name being bestowed as a title of honour 
(indeed, a good deal of faney has been 
employed in making out the fact of such a 
title having been in use) any further than 
that the appellation would naturally arise 
and be aecounted honourable. The mean- 
ing is, ‘ well affected to Cesar.’ This 
was a terrible saying, especially under 
Tiberius, with whom, as Tacitus assures us, 
the undefined charge of disattection to the 
person of the emperor was used to fill up 
all other accusations. every one that 
maketh himself a king] This was true: 
their application of it to Christ, ahe. But 
words, not facts, are taken into account 
by tyrants, and this Pilate knew. 
13.] these words—viz. these two last re- 
marks. “In such a perplexity, a man like 
Pilate could not long hesitate. As Caiaphas 
had before said, it were better that one 
even innocent man should die, than that 
all should perish: so now in like ease 
Pilate decided rather to sacrifice Jesus 
though innocent, than to expose himself to 
so great danger.” Friedlieb. forth : 
see on ch. xvii, 33. The judgment 
seat, or Lema, was in front of the preto- 
rium, on an elevated platform called Gab- 
batha, whieh was paved with a tessellated 
pavement. Sueh a pavement, Suetonius 
informs us, Julius Cesar earried about on 
his expeditions. 14. the preparation 
of the passover] The signification, ‘ Friday 
in the Passover week,’ has found many, aud 
some recent, defenders. But this is not the 
natural meaning of the words, nor would 
it ever have been thought of in this place, 
but for the difficulty arising from the whole 
Passover question, which I have discussed 
on Matt. xxvi. 17—19, and on ch. xviii. 28. 
This preparation day is ‘the vigil 
of the Passover,’ i.e. the day preceding 
the evening when the passover was killed. 
And so it must be understood here, espe- 


15 But they eried out, 


2 read, these words. 
It was about 


eially when connected with ch, xviii. 28. 
See on the whole matter the notes above 
referred to. about the sixth hour] 
There is an insuperable ditliculty, as the 
text now stands. For St. Mark relates, eh. 
xv. 25, that the erucifirion took place at 
the ¢hird hour: and that it certainly 
was so, the whole arrangement of the 
day testifies. For on the one hand, the 
judgment could hardly have taken the 
whole day till noon: and on the other, 
there will not thus be time left for the 
rest of the events of the day, before the 
sabbath began. We must certainly sup- 
pose, as did Eusebius, Theophylact, and 
Severus, that there has been some very 
early erratum in our copies; whether the 
interchange of 3 and 6, which when ex- 
pressed in Greek numeral letters, are not 
unlike one another (f and ¢), or some other, 
cannot now be determined. We cer- 
tainly may bring the two accounts nearer 
together by recolleeting that, as the 
erucifixion itself certainly did not (see in 
Mark) take place exactly at the third hour, 
and as here it is about the sixth hour, some 
intermediate time may be described by both 
Evangelists. But this is not satisfactory : 
see note on Mark xv. 25. The solution 
given by Dr. Wordsworth, after Townson 
and others, that St. John’s reckoning of 
the hours is different, and like our own, so 
that the sixth hour would be 6 a.m., besides 
being unsupported by any authority (see ch. 
1. 39; iv. 6, 52; xi. 9, and notes), would 
leave here the difficulty that there must 
thus elapse three hours between the hear- 
ing before Pilate and the Crueifixion. Be- 
sides which, we may ask, is it possible to 
imagine St. John, with the other gospels 
before him as these expositors believe him 
to have had, adopting without notive an 
independent reckoning of his own which 
would introduce utter confusion into that 
history which (again on their hypothesis) 
he wrote his gospel to complete and clear 


13—23. 


Away with him, away with 
y , A 


saith unto them, Shall I erucify your King ? 
‘We have no king but Cwsar. 


priests answered, 


ST... JOLIN, 


him, 


ce 
ww 
cr 


him. Pilate 
The chief 
16 Phen iGen, rlix. 10. 


crueity 


delivered he him therefore unto them to be erueified. 


And they took Jesus[, Pand led him away]. 


17 And 


he bearing his cross * went forth into 4@ place called the ¥ Num.x 3. 
place of a skull, whieh is ealled in the Hebrew Golgotha: 
ISwhere they crueified him, and two other with him, on 


either side one, 


was, JESUS OF 
JEWS. 


and Jesus in the midst. 
wrote a title, and put 74 on the cross. 


Heb. xiii. 12. 


198 And Pilate 
And the writing 


NAZARETH THE KING OF THE 


20 'Phis a then read many of the Jews: for the 


plaee where Jesus was erueified was nigh to the eity: and 


it was written in [ebrew, and Greek, and Latin. 


“18 Then 


said the chief priests of the Jews to Pilate, Write not, The 


King of the Jews; 
Jews. °° Pilate answered, 
written. 


but that he said, I am King of the 
What I have written I have 
*8Then the soldiers, when they had crueified 


Jesus, took his garments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part ; and also his coat: now the coat was with- 


P omitted by some ancient authorities. 


YT render, Moreover. 


up? The words Behold your King 
seein to have been spoken in irony to the 
Jews—in the same spirit in which xtter- 
wards the title was written over the cross: 
—partly perhaps also, as in that case, in 
consequence of the saying in ver. 12,—to 
sever himself altogether from the suspicion 
there east on him. 15.| We have 
no king but Cesar, was a degrading con- 
fession trom the chief priests of that people 
of whom it was said, ‘ The Lord your God 
is your King.’ -1 Saw. xii, 12.0“ They 
were so earnest in repudiating Jesus,” suys 
Bengel, “that they repudiate their Messiah 
altogether.’ However, the ery furthered 
the “present purpose, and to this all was 
saerificed, ineluding truth itself; for the 
coufession was not only degrading, but filse 
in their mouths. Some of those who now 
cried this, died miserably iu rebellion nest 
Cresar forty years afverwards. 16. 

Here the scourging seems (Matthew, Mar 3 
to have taken place, or perhaps to have 
been renewed, since the former one was 
not that eustomary before excention, but 


conceded by Pilate to the mob in hope of 


satisfying them. 
17—42.| Jesus surrenders himself to 
death. Matt. xxvii. 31-61. Mark xv. 


@ render, the. 
8 render, Therefore. 


20—47. Luke xxiii. 26-56. 
the notes on the Four throughout. 
took Jesus | viz. the chief priests. 
17—22.] His Crucifixion. 17.] See 
on Matt. ver. 33. 19.| Matt. ver. 37. 
20—22.) The same spirit of mock- 
ery of the Jews shewed itselt' in the title, 
as before, ver. 14. They had prevailed on 
Pilate by urging this point, that Jesus had 
set Himself up for a king; and Pilate is 
willing to remind them of it by these 
taunts. Henee their complaint, and his 
answer. The Latin was the official 
language, the Greek that usually spoken,— 
the Hebrew (i. e. Aramaie) that of the 
common people. What I have written 
I have written] The first perfect denotes 
the past action; the second that it was 
complete and unalterable. 23—30. | 
His death. 23, 24.| There were 
four soldiers, a quaternion, Aets xii. 4, and 
perhaps a centurion, for we read elsewhere 
of a centurion sent to see punishment 
inflicted. The garments of the exe- 
cuted were by law the peryuisite of the 
soldiers on duty. The coat was the 
tume. It reached from the neck to the 
feet, and was fastened ronnd the throat 
with a clasp. lt was properly a pricst’s 


Compare 
they 
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1 Psa. xxii. 18, 


m ck. xiii. 23: 
xX.2: xxi. 7, 


ST. JOHN. ALA, 
out seam, woven from the top throughout. **They said 
therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall be: that the seripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, !'They parted my traiment among 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots. These things 
therefore the soldiers did. *° Now there stood by the 
cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary 
the [" wife] of ¥ Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. *°Y IVhen 
Jesus therefore saw his mother, and ™the disciple standing 
by, whom he loved, [? 4¢] saith unto his mother, " Woman, 
°7 Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
And from that hour 4 ¢Aat disciple took her 
*8 After this, Jesus knowing that 


20, 24. 
Deh, ii. 4. 
behold thy son ! 
thy mother! 
ochiu: unto his own home. 


t render, garments. 


U not expressed in the original. 


X this should be Clopas, as in the original, 


¥ vender, Jesus therefore seeing. 


® render, the, as above. 


garment, and was woven of linen, or per- 
haps of wool. The citation is verbatim 
from the LXX. 25.) In Matt. xxvii. 
55, 56, and the parallel places, we learn 
that two of these were looking on afar off, 
after Jesus had expired, with Salome. 
Considering then that St. John’s habit of 
not naming himself might extend to his 
mother (he names his father, ch. xxi. 2), 
we may well believe that his mother’s 
sister here represents Salome, and that 
Jour women are designated by this deserip- 
tion. So Wieseler and Meyer, Luthardt 
opposing them. So also Ewald: and, which 
is no mean evidence, the aneient Syriae 
version, inserting and between, ‘the 
mother’s sister, and Mary....” 

This Mary was wife of Klopas (Alpheus, 
see Matt. x. 3, and Introd. to Ep. of James, 
§ i. 4), the mother of James the Less 
and Joses; Matt., Mark. 26. behold 
thy son] The relationship in the flesh 
between the Lord and His mother was 
about to close; hence He eommends her 
to another son who should care for and 
protect her. Thus,—as at the marriage 
in Cana, when His official independence of 
her was to be testified, so now,—He ad- 
dresses her as Woman. 27.) The so- 
Jemn and affecting commendation of her to 
St. Jolin is doubly made,—and thus bound 
by the strongest injunctions on both. The 
Romanist idea, that the Lord commended 
all his disciples, as represented by the 
beloved one, to the patronage of His 
mother, is simply absurd. The converse is 
true: He did solemnly cominend the care 


2 oinit. 


of her, espeeially indeed to the beloved 
disciple, but in him to the whole cyele 
of disciples, among whom we find her, 
Aets i. 14. No certain eonclusion 
ean be drawn from this commendation, 
as to the ‘brethren of the Lord’ be- 
lieving on Him or not at this time. 
The reasons which influeneed Him in his 
selection must ever be far beyond our 
penetration :—and whatever relations to 
Him we suppose those brethren to have 
been, it will remain equally mysterious why 
He passed them over, who were so elosely 
conneeted with His mother. Still the pre- 
sumption, that they did not then believe 
on Him, is one of which it is not easy to 
divest one’s self; and at least may enter 
as an element into the consideration of 
the whole subject, beset as it is with un- 
certainty. from that hour is probably 
to be taken literally,—from that time ;— 
so that she was spared the pangs of wit- 
nessing what was to follow. If so, John 
returned again to the Cross, ver. 35. 
The words, he took her to his own home, 
need not imply that John had a house tn 
Jerusalem. The name would equally apply 
to his lodging during the feast; only 
meaning, that henceforth, wherever he 
was, she was an inmate with him; and 
eertainly that his usual habitation was 
fixed, and was his own. Ewald remarks, 
“It was for the Apostle in his later years a 
sweet reward to reeall vividly every such 
minute detail,—and for lis readers a sign 
that he alone could have written all this.” 
28.| After this is generally, but 


24—31. 
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all things were now » accomplished, ® that the seripture p Pas. isix. 2, 


might be ¢/udfdled, saith, I thirst. 


29 [4 Now] there was 


set a vessel full of vinegar: @axd they filled a spunge 
with vinegar, and fput 2 upon hyssop, and put it to his 


Fo hae 


mouth. 98° When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, 
he said, 4 It is finished : and he bowed his head, and 8 gave aeb. xwii.s. 


up the ghost. 


3tThe Jews } therefore, * because it was the rver.a2. 


preparation, * that the bodies should not remain upon the + Devt. xx. 2s. 
cross on the sabbath day, (for that sabbath day was an 
high day,) besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, 


b render, finished. 
© render, accomplished. 


It ts the same word as in ver. 30, 


d omit, 


® read and render, so they filled a spunge with the vinegar. 
f render, for perspicuity, fixed it upon a stalk of hyssop. 


8 render, yielded up his spinit. 


not necessarily, immediate. Here we must 
suppose the “ Hloi, éloi, lama sabachthani”’ 
to have been said meantiine, and the three 
hours’ darkness to have taken place. Per- 
haps during some of this time John was 
absent: see above. that the scripture 
might be accomplished] Various needless 
oljections have been raised to the appli- 
cation of these words to the saying of the 
Lord which follows, and atteinpts have 
been made—having it in view to leave no 
pre-appointed particular of the cireum- 
stances of his suffering unfulfilled, thus: 
that all things were now finished, that the 
Scripture might be accomplished : i. e. that 
all was now done in order to the aecom- 
plishment of Scripture. But it is much 
more natural to conneet them with what 
follows, and to understand, that Jesus, 
speaking doubtless also in intense present 
agony of thirst, but only speaking beeause 
He so willed it, and beeause it was an 
ordained part of the course which He had 
taken upon Him, said this werd, I thirst. 
“He would not have sought this alle- 
viation of His sufferings, had He not 
known that this also pertained to the dis- 
tinguishing signs of the Messiah as given 
in the Prophets. Whenee this second 
motive is stated in addition: that the 
Seripture might be accomplished.” Wampe. 
Notice, it is not, fulfilled, which is always 
otherwise expressed in the original, but 
accomplished, 29. | The vinegar was 
the sour wine, or vinegar and water, the 
common drink of the Roman soldiers. 

a stalk of hyssop}] An aromatic plant 
growing on walls, common in the south of 
England and on the Continent, with blue 
or white flowers, and having stalks about 


h getter, then. 


1} foot long, which would in this ease be 
long enough, the feet of the crueified 
person not being ordinarily raised above 
that distance from the ground. It was 
much used for sprinkling, Exod. xii. 22; 
Levit. xiv. 4 &c.; Ps. li. 7. 30.] It is 
finished expresses the fulfilling of that ap- 
pointed course of humiliation, obedience, 
and suffering, which the Lord Jesus had 
undertaken. That was now over,—the 
redemption of man accomplished,—and 
from this time ‘the joy that was set before 
Him’ begins. It is beyond the purpose of 
a note to bring out the many meanings of 
this most important and glorious word. 
he bowed his head} We have the 
minuteness of an eye-witness, on whom 
every particular of this solemn momens 
made an indelible impression. yielded 
up his spirit] viz. in the words given by 
St. Luke, Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit—which was also the “oud 
voice” mentioned by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark. This “yielding up His spirit” 
was strictly a voluntary and determinate 
act—no coming on of death, which had 
no power over Hlim,—see ch. x. 18, and 
note on Luke xxiii. 46. 31—42. 
Jesus tn Death: and herein, 31—87. 
Proof of His Death. 31.] On the 
Jewish custom, see note, Matt. xxvii. 57. 
that sabbath day was an high day, 
being as it was (see note on ch. xviii. 28, 
and Matt. xxvi.17) @ double sabbath: the 
coincidence of the first day of unleavened 
bread (Ex. xii. 16) with an ordinary sab- 
bath. that their legs might be broken | 
The breaking of the legs was sometimes 
appended to the punishment of erncitixion, 
but docs not appear to have been inflicted 
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ST. JOHN. XIX. 
and that they might be taken away. 9°21 Then came the 
soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of the other 
which was crucified with him. %% But ¥ when they came to 
Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his 
legs: 341 du¢ one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side, and forthwith teame there out blood and water. 
35 And he that saw it ™dare record, and his 2 record is 
true: and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye ° might 


u Exod. xii. believe. 
ix. 12. 
XxXiv. 20. 


x bs.xxiii6, broken. 
17. Rev. 


iT. 


i render, So the soldiers came. 


36 For these things P were done, “that the serip- 
‘ture Gshould be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be 
37 And again another scripture saith, * They 
shall look on him whom they pierced. 


33 And after T this 


K render, having come to Jesus, when they saw. 


] yender, nevertheless. 

0 render, Witness. 

P render, came to pass. 
T render, these things. 


for the purpose of causing death, which 
indeed it would not do. Friedlieb sup- 
poses that the term involved in it the 
‘coup de grace, which was given to all 
executed criminals, and that the piercing 
with the spear was this death-blow, and 
was also inflicted on the thieves. 

34.] The lance must have penetrated 
deep, for the object was to ensure death, — 
and see ch. xx. 27, probably into the 
left side, on account of the position of 
the soldier, and of what followed. 

blood and water} The spear perhaps 
pierced the pericardium or envelope of the 
heart, in which case a liquid answering 
the description of water may have flowed 
with the blood. But the quantity would 
be so small as scareely to have been ob- 
served. It is hardly possible that the sepa- 
ration of the blood into placenta and serum 
should so soon have taken place, or that, 
if it had, it should have been by an ob- 
server described as blood and water. \t is 
more probahle that the fact, which is 
here so strongly testified, was a conse- 
quence of the extreme exhanstion of the 
Body of the Redeemer. ‘The medical 
opinions on the point are very various, and 
by no means satisfactory. Meyer's view 
after all seems to be the safe and true 
one—that the ciremnstance is related as a 
miraculons sign, having deep siguificance 
as to the work of the Redeemer, and 
shewing Him to be more than mortal. 
It can be no reason against this, that 
St. John does not Aere dwell on any such 


™ render, hath borne witness. 
© render, May. 
4 render, might., 


typical significance: nor can I see how 
1 John v. 6 ff. can be understood withoat 
reference to this fact: see note there. 
35.} This emphatic affirmation of the fact 
seems to regard rather the whole incident, 
than the mere outflowing of the blood 
and water. It was the object of St. John 
to shew that the Lord’s Body was a real 
body, and underwent real death. And 
both these were shewn by what took 
place: not so much by the phanomenon 
of the water and blood, as by the infliction 
of such a wound,—after which, even had 
not death taken place before, there could 
vot, by any possibility be life remaining. 
The third person (he that saw 
it....) gives solemnity. It is, besides, in 
accordance with St. John’s way of speaking 
of himself throughout the Gospel. The 
usage of the word believe in St. John makes 
it probable that he lays the weight on the 
proof of the reality of the death, as above. 
The clause, that ye may believe, depends 
on the three preceding clauses, without 
any parenthesis, as the final aim of what 
has gone before: in order that your faith 
may receive confirmation, 36.] ‘For’ 
—i.e. as connected with the true Messiah- 
ship of Christ, ‘these things were a fulfil- 
ment of Scripture. It is possible that 
Ps, xxxiv. 20 nay be also referred to;— 
but no doubt the primary reference is to 
the Paschal Lamb ot Exod. xii. 46: Nun. 
ix, 12; see 1 Cor. v. 7, 37.] The 
prophecy, they shall look on Him whom 


_they pierced, docs not refer to the Roman 


32—Al. 


ST. JOHN. 


Joseph of Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly Yfor fear of the Jews, besought Pilate that he sem. ix: 
might take away the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave him : 


leave. 


He came therefore, and took 8 the body of Jesus. 


39 And there came also # Nicodemus, whieh at the first zee. ii. 1, 2 
ms Vil. . 
eame to Jesus by night, and brought a mixture of myrrh 


and aloes, about an hundred pound weight. 


40 Then took 


they the body of Jesus, and * wound it in linen clothes « actsv.6. 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. 
41 Now in the place where he was erucified there was a 
garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was 


8 render, his body. 


soldiers,—but to the repentant in the 
world, who, at the time the Gospel was 
written, had begun to fnlfil the prophecy : 
and is not without a prophetic reference to 
the future cenversion of Israel, who were 
here the real piercers, though the act was 
done by the hand of wicked men, Acts x. 28. 
38—42.] His Burial. 38.] after 
these things—not immediately after this, 
but soon after. The narrative implies, 
though it does not mention (as St. Mark 
and St. Luke do), that Joseph himself took 
down the Body from the cross. Liicke 
thinks the soldiers would have done this: 
but their duty seems only to have extended 
to the ascertaining of the fact of death. 
The words of ver. 31, “that they might be 
taken away,” need not imply, ‘by their 
hands.’ It was customary to grant 
the bodies of executed persons to their 
friends. On Joseph, and the other 
particulars, see notes on Matthew. 
He came . . .—to Golgotha. 39.] St. 
John alone mentions Nicodemus. The 
Galilzan narrative had no previous trace 
of him, aud does not recognize him herc. 
Joseph bore too prominent a part not 
to be mentioned by all. Luthardt beau- 
tifully remarks on the contrast between 
these men’s secret and timid discipleship 
before, and their courage now, “Their 
love to Jesus was called out by the 
might of His love. His Death is the 
Power which constrains men. And thus 
this act of love on the part of both these 
men is a testimony for Jesus, and for the 
future effect of His death. Hence also it 
appears why the Evangelist mentions the 
weight of the spices, as a proof of the 
greatness of their love, as Lampe ob- 
serves.” myrrh,—the gum of an 
aromatic plant, not indigenous in Pales- 
tine, but in Arabia Felix, see Exod. xxx. 
Vou, I. 


23; Prov. vii. 17; Song of Sol. iii. 6. 
aloes] The name of various sorts 
of aromatic wood in the East. Both 
materials appear to have been pulverized 
(the wood either by seraping or burning) 
and strewed in the folds of the linen in 
which the body was wrapped. The quan- 
tity, about an hundred pound weight, is 
large; but perhaps the whole Body was 
encased, after the wrapping, in the mix- 
ture, and an outer wrapper fastened over 
all. The proceeding was hurried, on ac- 
count of the approaching Sabbath: and 
apparently an understanding entered into 
with the women, that it should be more 
coinpletely done after the Sabbath was 
over. ‘This plentiful application of the 
aromatic substances may therefore have 
been made with an intention to prevent 
the Body, in its lacerated state, from inci- 
pient decomposition during the interval. 
40.] See ch. xi. 44. Little is known 
with any certainty, except from these pas- 
sages, of the Jews’ ordinary manner of 
burying. 41.] See note on Matthew, 
ver. 60. The words, in the place where 
he was crucified, are so far in favour of 
the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
that Calvary and the Sepulchre are close 
together, under the roof of the same 
church. And those who have found an 
objection in that cireumstance have for- 
gotten this testimony of St. John. 
a new sepulchre....| And therefore 
given for the purpose—so that the addi- 
tional particular not here mentioned, that 
it belonged to Joseph, is alinost implied. 
The newness of the tomb was important, 
that it should be seen that no one bnt 
Jesus had risen thence, and Jesus not by 
the power of another, as was once the case 
at the grave of Elisha: so that no room 
might be left for the eyneione of unbelief 
vy 


630 


bisa.tit.® never man yet laid. 


ce ver. 31. 


nigh at hand, 


ST. JOHN. 


XIX. 42. 


420 t There laid they Jesus therefore 
° because of the Jews’ prepuration day ; for the sepulchre was 


XX. 14 The first day of the week cometh Mary Magda- 
lene early, ¥ when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and 


seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre. 
she runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the # other 
disciple, whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They 


ach. xiii. 28: 
Fixe 06. xxi. 
7, 2U, 24. 


2y Then 


have taken away the Lord out of the sepulehre, and we 


t better (see note) arranged as the original ; 


There then, on account of 


the Jews’ preparation day, beeause the sepulehre was nigh at hand, 


laid they Jesus. 
U render, But on the first day. 
% render, while. 
Y render, She runneth theretore. 


42.| the Jews’ preparation day 

seems to indieate clearly the preparation 
of the Passover, as I have before main- 
tained that the words mean; not the mere 
day of the week so ealled, whieh, as it was 
by the Christians also in the Apostles’ time 
named the preparation (Paraseévé), would 
not be qualified by the additional state- 
ment that it was “the Jews’ preparation 
day.” The words because the sepul- 
chre was nigh at hand, may certainly at 
first sight appear as if St. John were not 
aware that the tomb belonged to Joseph; 


but it is more likely that the thought of 


asking for the Body may have been ori- 
ginally suggested to Joseph by his possess- 
ing a tomb close to the place of erucifixion, 
and so the xearness of the tomb may have 
been the real original reason of the whole 
proceeding; and St. John, not anxious to 
record every partieular, may have given it 
us sueh. It is mueh better to keep 
the order of the original in rendering this 
verse. There is weight and pathos in the 
coneluding words, as completing the great 
subject of this part of the narrative, which 
is lost by transposing as in A. V. 

Cuap. XX. 1—29.] JESUS ALIVE FROM 
THE DEAD. COMPLETION OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES’ FAITH WROUGHT THEREBY. And 
herein, 1—18.] Contrast between His 
Sormer life, within the conditions of the 
Jjlesh, and His present, in which His 
communion with His own partakes of his 
new relation to the Father. Compare 
Matt. xxviii. 1: Mark xvi. 1: Luke xxiv. 
1. On the chronology of the events of 
the Resurrection, see note on Matt. xxviii. 
1. L attempt no harmony of the ac- 


counts :—I believe all such attempts to 
be fruitless ;—and J see in their failure 
strong corroboration of the truth of the 
evangelic narratives. It is quite impos- 
sible that so astounding an event, eoming 
upon various portions of the body of dis- 
eiples from various quarters and in various 
forms, should not have been related, by 
four independent witnesses, in the seat- 
tered and fragmentary way in whieh we 
now find it. In the depth beneath this 
varied surface of narration, rests the great 
central faet of the Resurrection itself, un- 
moved and immoveable. As it was THIS 
above all other things to which the Apos- 
tles bore their testimony, so, in their testi- 
mony to this, we have the most remarkable 
proof of each having faithfully elaborated 
into narrative those particular faets whieh 
eame under his own eye or were reported 
to himself by those eoneerned. Henee the 
great diversity in this portion of the nar- 
rative much that is 
now dark might be explained, were the 
facets themselves, in their order of oecur- 
rence, before us. Till that is the ease, 
(and I am willing to believe that it will be 
one of our delightful employments here- 
after, to traee the trwe lharmony of the 
Holy Gospels, under His teaching of whom 
they are the record,) we must be content 
to walk by faith, and not by sight. We 
must also remember in this case, that our 
Evangelist is sclecting his points of narra- 
tion with a special purpose,—to shew us 
how the belief of the disciples was brought 
out and completed, after the unbelief of 
Israel: ef. vv. 30, 31. 1, 2. Mary 
Magdalene | She was not alone (Matthew, 





AX, 1—10. ST, JOEN, G31 


know not where they have laid him. 3 Peter therefore 

went forth, and 2/¢haé other disciple, and @eume to the 
sepulchre. + So they ran both together: and the other 
disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepul- 

chre, Sand [¢%e] stoopmg down and looking in, saw ” the beh. xix. 40. 
linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. © Then 4 cometh 

Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, 

and @ seeth the linen clothes f /ie, 7and ‘the napkin, that ¢eh.xi.4. 
was 8 about his head, not lying with the lnen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself. 6} Zen went im 

also 1 that other disciple, which came first to the sepulchre, 

and he saw, and believed. 9% For as yet they knew not 

“the scripture, that he must rise again from the dead. 4 ?s,xvi... 
\E Then the disciples went away again unto their own 32'*t 
home. 


% render, the. @ render, they went toward. 
» render, And © omit. 

d perder, cometh also. @ reader, beholdeth. 

f render, lying. 8 reader, Upon. 

B render, Then therefore. 1 peader, the. 


si render, SO. 


Mark, Luke). Does this appear in the describes the exhaustive gaze of Peter, who 
plural verb, “we know not where they did. Notice also that John, when he 
have laid Him,” below? This is not, as stooped and looked in, saw only the linen 
Meyer says, precluded by the use of “£ clothes, which seem to have been lying 
know not” in ver.18. Mary there speaks where the Feet were, nearer the entrance, 
in her own person, which she might do, how- — whereas Peter, on going in, saw the napkin, 
ever accompanied. Still, probably not. She which was perhaps deposited further in, 
perhaps uses the plural, as involving all the near the place of the Head. 8. he 
disciples in her own feeling of ignorance and saw, and believed] Nothing is said of 
of consequent sorrow. So Meyer: and it Peter—did he believe too? I think not; 
is more natural to take it thus. One thing —and that John modestly suppresses it. 
we may conclude for certain, that she, for But wkaé did John believe? Wasit merely, 
some reason, did not see the vision related that the Body had been taken away, as 
in the three other Gospels. 8.] St. Mary had reported (Bengel and others) ? 
Luke, ver. 12, speaks only of Peter’s going. Surely not; the facts which he saw would 

4—8.] Full of most interesting and prevent this conclusion: nor does John 
characteristic detail. John, probably the so use the word believe. He believed 
younger, outruns Peter ;—but when there, hat Jesus was risen from the dead. He 
reverently (not for fear of pollution, as received into his mind, embraced with his 
some have thought) abstains from enter- assent, THE FACT OF TNE RESURREC- 
ing the sepulchre. The ardent and impe- TION, for the first time. He did this, on 
tuous Peter goes directly in—Jobn follows the ocular testimony before him; for as 
—and believes. What canexceed theinner yet neither of them knew the Seripture, 
truth of this description? And what is so as to be previously convinced of the 
not related is as full of truth as that certainty that it would be so. But (sce 
which is. For, vv. 6,7, we seem to hear above) Peter does not seem to have as yet 
the very voice of Peter describing to his received this fact;—accounting probably 
conipanion the inner state of the tomb. for what he saw as Mary had done. Lampe 

On the napkin, see ch. xi. 44 and  heautifully says, ‘We conclude that from 
note. seeth represents the original this moment, in the gloom of the sepulchre, 
word used of the cursory glance of John, the mind of John was enlightened by saving 
who did not go in,—Dbeholdeth, that which faith in the Resurrection of Jesus, as with 

rors 


ech. xxi. 4. 


1 pender, beholdeth. 


ST. JOHN. XX. 

1 But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping : 
and as she wept, she stooped down and looked into the sepul- 
chre, @and seek two angels in white sitting, the one at 
the head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. 38 And they say unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him. 1 {™ And] when she had thus said, she turned 
herself back, and ! saw Jesus standing, and * knew not that 
it was Jesus. 15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing 2 Aim 
to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne 


M omit, 
2 render, that it was. 


a new ray of the risen Sun of Righteous- 
ness.’ 10. went away again unto 
their own home] St. Luke, xxiii. 12, has 
the very same expression; see there in 
margin. This is remarkable, as he evi- 
dently has a fragment of the same inci- 
dent. 11.] She had come with them, 
but inore slowly. 12.] From what has 
been said above, my readers will not expect 
me to compare the angelic appearances in 
the four Gospels. What wonder, if the 
heavenly hosts were variously and often 
visible on this great day, when ‘the 
morning stars sang together, aud all the 
sons of God shouted for joy?’ What 
can be more accurate in detail than this 
description of the vision of Mary? Every 
word was no doubt carefully related to the 
Apostle, and as carefully recorded. And 
all is significant: they are in white, be- 
cause from the world of light: they sié, 
as not defending, but peacefully watching 
the Body: at the Head and the Feet, for 
the Body of the Lord was from head to 
foot in the charge of His Father and of 
His servants. 13.] Here again the 
finest psychological truth underlies the 
narrative. The other women (Mark, ver. 
5. Luke, ver. 5) were afraid at the vision ; 
but now Mary, having but one thought or 
desire, to reeover the lost Body of her 
Lord, feels no fear. The angels 
doubtless are proceeding further to assure 
her as they did the women betore :—but 
this is broken off by the appearance of the 
Lord Himself, or perhaps by Mary’s turn- 
ing away. 14.] she turned herself 
back—having her attention attracted by 
consciousness of some one being present 
near her—not perhaps by the approach of 
Jesus. Or it might be with intent to go 


forth and weep again, or further to seek 
her Lord. Chrysostom’s reason is very 
beautiful, but perhaps hardly probable, 
from the fact that Mary on turning round 
did not recognize our Lord: “It seems to 
me that while she was saying these words, 
the sudden appearance of Christ behind 
her struek the angels, who saw their Lord, 
with amazement: and that they imme- 
diately shewed, both by their posture and 
by their look, that they saw the Lord: 
and this caused Mary to turn round and 
look behind her.” We need not surely 
enqnire too minutely, why she did not 
kuow Him. The facet may be psychologi- 
eally accounted for—she did not expect 
Ifim to be there, and was wholly preoccu- 
pied with other thoughts: or, as Draseke 
says, ‘Her tears wove a veil, which con- 
cealed Him who stood before her. The 
seeking after the Dead prevents us from 
seeing the Living.’ 15.] The same 
kind of repetition by the Lord of what the 
angel had before said is found in Matt. 
xxviii. 7—10. It is idle to enquire why 
she thought Him to be the gardener: but 
I may once for all observe that we must 
believe the clothing of His risen Body to 
have been that which He pleased to as- 
sume; not earthly clothing, but perhaps 
some semblance of it. Certainly, in this 
ease, Ile was clothed ;—or she must at 
onee have recognized Him. But see on the 
words “ she turned herself” below. 

Sir] The Greek word rendered both ‘ Sir” 
and “ Lord” is one and the same through- 
out the New Test. We can only jndge 
from the circumstances in each ease, which 
it represents. Here there can be no doubt, 
seeing that she did not reeognize her Lord, 
that it is merely the appellation of courtesy 


11—18. 


ST. JOHN. 633 


him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will 


take him away. 


16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary. 


She 


turned herself, and saith unto him®2, Rabboni; which is 


to say, Master. 


17 Jesus saith unto her, ‘ouch me not; for 


I am not yet ascended to my Father: but ‘go to my rPs.xsii.s3. 


Rom. viii. 


brethren, and say unto them, ® I ascend unto my Father, 3," 


ch. xvi. 28, 


and your Father, and [°fo] "my God, and your God. Pepin: 
18 Mary Magdalene °° came and told the disciples that she 
had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto 


her. 


22 add, in the Hebrew tongue. 


9 omit. 


00 render, cometh, bringing tidings to. . 


to an unknown person. thou is em- 
phatic. I will take him away] She 
torgets her lack of strength for this, in the 
overbearing force of her love. (Meyer.) 
16.] With one word, and that one word 
her name, the Lord awakens all the con- 
sciousness of His presence: calling her in 
that tone doubtless in which her soul had 
been so often summoned to receive divine 
knowledge and precious comfort. 
She turned herself} seems to imply that 
she had not been looking full at Him 
before. Rabboni may mean either my 
Master,—or only Master; which last ap- 
pears to be the case here. That she 
gives way to no impassioned exclamations, 
but pours out her satisfaction and joy in 
this one word, is also according to the 
deepest psychological truth. There is an 
addition found in some of our copies, 
“and she rushed forward to touch Him: 
this is an explanatory gloss to the words 
“ Touch me not” —but doubtless it repre- 
sents what really was the fact. ‘It was 
the former name, with which He called 
her: His former appellation, in which she 
replied ; and now she seeks to renew the 
former intercourse.’ (Luthardt.) 
17.] The connexion between the probhibi- 
tion and its reason is difficult, and has 
heen very variously given. The sense seems 
to me to be connected with some gesture 
of the nature alluded to in the addition 
quoted above, but indicating that she be- 
lieved she had now gotten Him again, 
never to be parted trom Him. This ges- 
ture He reproves as unsuited to the time, 
and the nature of His present appearance. 
‘ Do not thus—for I am not yet restored 
finally to you in the body—l have yet to 
ascend to the Father.’ This implies in the 
background another and truer touching, 
when He should have ascended to the 
Father. “Thou desirest to touch Me, 
Mary, and to enjoy friendly intercourse 
with Me: but that may not be now, for I 


permit Myself to be seen only for a pur- 
pose connected with Mine Office, the con- 
firmation of your faith. But when I shall 
have ascended to My Father, the time will 
come that thou mayst enjoy intercourse 
with the most perfect, not by earthly touch, 
but by such as befits that place,—heavenly 
and spiritual.” Grotius. With this my 
view nearly agrees, not confining (as indeed 
neither does he) the latter enjoyment to 
heaven itself, but understanding it to have 
begun here below. Leo the Great inter- 
prets very similarly : see in my Greek Test. 

but go ....] Stier remarks that 
this was a far greater honour than that 
which had been forbidden her ;—just as the 
handling of the Lord allowed to Thomas 
was a far less thing than the not seeing and 
yet believing. to my brethren} By 
this term He testifies that He has not put 
off his humanity, nor his love for his own, 
in his resurrection state: see Heb. ii. 11. 

my Father, and your Father] This 
distinction, my... and your .., when 
“ Our” seems so likely to have been said, 
has been observed by all Commentators of 
any depth, as indicating an essential dif- 
Serence in the relations. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem says, “My Father, by nature: your 
Father, by adoption.” Similarly Augus- 
tine; adding, “Nor did He say Our 
God.’ wherefore here also is a difference 
in the relation. ‘“ My God, in subjection 
to whom J am in my human nature, your 
God, between whom and you I myself am 
the Mediator.’ So that the my is the 
ground and source of the your: God is 
His God, directly and properly: but our 
God, through Him. And the words my 
God indicate that He is still Man: see 
Eph. i. 3, and often in the epistles: 1 Cor. 
iii. 23: and especially Heb. ii. 11. In the 
words I ascend is included His temporary 
stay which He was now making with them 
—I am ascending—i.e. ‘I am on my 
way. 


AX: 


Wip Then the same day at evening, being the first day 


20 And when he had so said, he shewed unto them 


634 ST. JOHN. 

il Cor. xv.5. 
of the week, 4 when the doors were shut, where the dis- 
ciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, eame Jesus and 
stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peaee be unto 
you. 

keh.xvi2 is hands and his side. 


when they saw the Lord. 

again, Peace be unto you: 'as * my Father hath sent me, 

22 And when he had said this, he 
> 


1 ch, xvii. 18, 
19, 2 Tim. 


even so send I you. 


kThen were the diseiples glad, 
21'Then said Jesus to them 


P reader When it was evening therefore, on that same day. 


4 render, the doors being shut. 


19—23.] In the freedom of His spiri- 
tual and triumphant life, He appears 
to and commissions His own. Compare 
Luke xxiv. 86—49; Mark xvi. 14—18. 

19.] The circumstance of the doors 
being shut is mentioned here and in ver. 
26, to indieate what sort of appearances 
these were. Suddenly, unaccounted for by 
any approach,—the Lord rendered himeelf 
visible to his disciples. Nor did this affeet 
the truth of that resurrection Body, any 
more than his oceasionally withdrawing him- 
self from mortal sight affeeted the truth 
of His fleshly Body. Both were done by 
that supernatural Power dwelling in Him, 
by which His other miracles were wrought. 
It seems to have been the normal condition 
of His fleshly Body, to be visible to mortal 
eyes :—of His risen Body, not to be. But 
both these He could suspend when He 
pleased, without aflecting the substance 
or truth of either. for fear of the 
Jews] This was natural enough ;—the 
bitter hatred of the Jews (both people and 
rulers) to their Master,—and His own pro- 
phetie announeements,—would raise in 
them a dread of incipieut persecution now 
that He was removed. came Jesus | 
not, by ordinary approach; nor through 
the closed doors ;—nor in any visible man- 
ner ;—but the word deseribes that e«nseen 
arrival among them which preceeded His 
becoming visible to them. stood in 
(literally, into) the midst] Compare Luke, 
ver. 36. The into (see on ch. xxi. 4) de- 
notes the coming and standing, in one— 
the standing without motion thither, which 
in ordinary cases would be standing as the 
result of motion thither. Peace be 
unto you] See on Luke ver. 36, and ch. 
xiv. 27. 20.] answers to Luke, ver. 
39. Then were the disciples glad] 
The first and partial fulfilment of ch. xvi. 
20—22: see notes there. The dis- 
ciples seem to have handled Him: sce 


YT render, the Father. 


Luke, ver. 39; 1 John i. 1, and below, 
ver. 20. 21.] ‘Peace be unto you’ 
is solemnly repeated, as the introduction 
of the sending whieh follows. The minis- 
ters and disciples of the Lord are mes- 
sengers of peace. This view is more na- 
tural than that of Euthymius, “ they were 
probably in excitement from their great 
joy, and He calms them, that they might 
listen to what He was about to say.” 

as my Father hath sent me] He confirms 
and grounds their Apostleship on the pre- 
sent glorification of Himself, whose Apostle- 
ship (Heb. iii. 1) on earth was now ended, 
but was to be continued by this sending 
forth of them. This commission was not now 
first given them, but now first fully assured 
to them: and their sending forth by Him 
their glorified Head, was to be, in character 
and process, like that of Himself by the 
Father. 22.] To understand this 
verse as the outpouring of the Spirit, the 
fulfilment of the promise of the Comforter, 
is against all consistency, and most against 
St. John himself :—see ch. xvi. 7, and ch. 
vii. 39. To understand it rightly, we have 
merely to reeur to that great key to the 
meaning of so many dark passages of 
Scripture, the manifold and gradual un- 
folding of promise and prophecy in their 
fulfilment. The presence of the Lord 
among them zow was a slight and tem- 
porary fulfilment of His promise of re- 
turning to them; and so the imparting 
of the Spirit now, was a symbol and fore- 
taste of that which they should receive at 
Pentecost :—just as, to mount a step 
higher, that itself, in its present abiding 
with us, is but the firstfruits and pledge 
(Rom. viii. 23. 2 Cor. i. 22) of the fulness 
which we shall hereafter inherit. ‘The 
relation of this saying to the etlusion of 
the Spirit is the same whieh ehap. iii. 
bears to Baptism, chap. vi. to the Lord's 
Supper, chap. xvii. 1 to the Ascension, 


19-25 


breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye 
) ) J 


Holy Ghost : 
remitted unto them; 
retain, they are retained. 


ST. JOHN. 


23m whose soever sins ye remit, 
[Sand] whose soever 


635 
the 
roy M 
they are matt. xvi. | 
[Ssivs] ye 
2+ But Thomas, one of the 


twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus neb.xi.te. 


came. 


*5' The other diseiples therefore 


said unto him, We 


8 omit. 


&e. (Luthardt.) Further: this giving 
of the Spirit was not the Spirit's personal 
imparting ot Himself to them, but only a 
partial instilling of His influence. He 
proceeds forth in Hlis work (as in His 
essenee) from the Father and the Son: 
this breathing of His intluence was an 
imparting of Him trom the Son m His 
yisen Body, but that Body had not yet 
been received up, without which union of 
the God-manhood of the Son to the glory 
ot the Father the Holy Spirit would not 
come. What was now conferred is 
plain from our ver. 23—whereby antho- 
rity to diseern spirits and pronounce on 
them is re-assured (see Matt. xviii. 18)— 
and from Luke, ver. 45, by whieh a dis- 
cerning of the mind of the Spirit is given 
to them. We find instances of both these 
gifts being exereised by Peter in Aets i., 
in his assertion of the sense of Seripture, 
and his judgment of Judas. Both these 
however were only temporary and imper- 
fect. That no formal gifts of Apostle- 
ship were now formally conferred, is 
plain by the absence of Thomas, who in 
that ease would be no apostle in the 
same sense in which the rest were. 

he breathed on them] The very same 
word in the LXX version is that in Gen. 
ii. 7, expressing the act of God in the 
original intusion of the spirit of life into 
man. This act is now by God Incarnate 
repeated, sacramentally (so we have the 
words “Take, Receive” [theyare thesamein 
the original |,in Matt. xxvi.26and the paral- 
lels) representing the infusion of the new 
life, of which He is become by his glorified 
Humanity the source to his members: see 
Job xxxiti. 4; Ps. xxxiii. 6; 1 Cor. xv 
45. 23.] The present meaning of 
these words has been spoken of above. 
They reach forward however beyond that, 
a extend the grant whieh they re- 
assure to all ages of the Chureh. The 
words, closely considered, amount to this : 
that with the gift and real participa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, comes the eon- 
viction, and therefore the knowledge, of 
sin, of righteousness, and judgment ; —and 
this knowledge becomes more perfect, the 
niore mien are filled with the Holy (host. 


Since this is so, they who are pre-eminently 
filled with His presence are pre- -eminently 
gifted with the discernment of sin and re- 
pentanee i in others, and hence by the Lord’s 
appointment authorized to pronounce par- 
don of sin and the contrary. The Apostles 
had this im an especial manner, and by the 
full indwelling of the Spirit were enabled 
to discern the hearts of men, and to give 
sentence on that discernment: see Acts v. 
1—11; villi. 21; xii. 9. And this gift 
belongs to the Chnreh in all ages, and es- 
pecially to those who by legitimate appoint- 
ment are set to minister in the Churehes 
of Christ: not by successive delegation 
from the Apostles,—of which fiction I 
Jind in the New Testament no trace,—but 
by their mission from Christ, the Bestower 
of the Spirit for their office, when orderly 
and legitimately conferred upon them by 
the various Churches. Not however to 
them exelusively,—thongh for deceney and 
order it is expedient that the ontward and 
formal declaration shonld be so:—but in 
proportion as any disciple shall have been 
filled with the Holy Spirit of wisdom, is the 
inner discernment, the “judgment,” his. 
The word retain here corresponds to 
“bind” in Matt. xvi. 19 (see the distinc- 
tion there); xviii. 18, and the word remit 
here to * loose” there. 24—29.] He 
proves Himself to His own to be Lord and 
God, to be believed on hy them, though not 
seen. Thomas’s doubt, and its removal. 
Peculiar to John. 24.] was not with 
them—for what reason does not appear. 
Euthymius says, “It is probable that he, 
since the scattering of the Apostles, .... 
had not yet joined them.” But I incline, 
with Stier, to think that it eould not have 
been accidentally (Liicke), nor because he 
was, as Grotins supposes, “oecupied by 
some engagement.” On such a day, and in 
sneh a man, such an absenee must have 
been designed. Perhaps he had abandoned 
hope ;—the strong evidence of his senses 
having finally convinced him that the 
pierced side and wonnded hands betokened 
such a death that revivifieation was im- 
possible. 25.) He probably does not 
name the Feet, merely becanse the Hands 
and Side would more naturally ofler them- 
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have seen the Lord. But he said unto them, Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and t ¢hrus¢ my hand into 
his side, I will not believe. 26 And after eight days again 
his diseiples were within, and Thomas with them: ® ¢hen 
came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, 
and said, Peaee be unto you. *7 Then saith he to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and t ¢hrus¢ it into my side: and be not 


faithless, but believing. 


said unto him, My Lord and my God. 


28 [% And] 'Thomas answered and 
*9 Jesus saith unto 


t render, as before, put : at is the same word, 


U render, Jesus cometh. 


selves to his examination than the Feet, 
to which he must stoop. He requires 
no more than had been granted to the 
rest: but he had their testimony in ad- 
dition, and therefore ample ground for 
faith to rest on. Olshausen calls him 
the ‘Rationalist among the Apostles.’ 

26.] There is not the least reason 
for supposing, with Olshausen, that this 
appearance was in Galilee. The whole nar- 
rative points out the same place as_ before. 

The eight days’ interval is the first 
testimony of the reeurring day of the 
resurrection being commemorated by the 
disciples :—but, it must be owned, a weak 
one ;—for in all probability they had been 
thus assembled every day during the in- 
terval. It forms however an interesting 
opening of the history of THE Lorp’s Day, 
that the Lord Himself should have thus 
selected and honoured it. 27.) Our 
Lord says nothing of the “marks of the 
nails ?’—He does not recall the malice of 
his enemies. The words imply that 
the marks were no scars, but the veritable 
wounds themselves ;—that in His side 
being targe enough for a hand to be thrust 
into it. This of itself would shew that 
the resurrection Body was bloodless. It is 
“reach hither and behold” in the case of 
the hands, which were exposed—but merely 
“reach hither and put” in the case of the 
side, which was clothed. So Meyer: but 
it may be questioned, whether this was so. 

be not faithless] not merely, ‘Do 
not any longer disbelieve in my Resurree- 
tion ;’—but Be not (do not become)—as 
applied generally to the spiritual life, and 
the reception of God’s truth—faithless, 
but believing. That Thomas did not 
apply his finger or his hand, is evident 
from the reason given by our Lord for his 


X omit. 


faith below, being, not, “ Thou hast touched 
me,” but, Thou hast seen me. 28.] 
The Socinian view, that these words, My 
Lord and my God, are merely an erclama- 
tion, is refuted, (1) By the fact that no 
such exclamations were in use among the 
Jews. (2) By the introduction to them, 
“ Thomas said to him.” (3) By the im- 
possibility of referring the words my Lord 
to another than Jesus: see ver. 13. (4) 
By the utter psychological absurdity of 
such a supposition: that one just con- 
vinced of the presence of Him whom he 
deeply loved, should, instead of addressing 
Him, break out into an irrelevant ery. 
(5) By the further absurdity of supposing 
that if such were the case, the Apostle 
John, who of all the sacred writers most 
constantly keeps in mind the object for 
which he is writing, should have recorded 
any thing so beside that object. (6) By 
the intimate conjunction of the seeing and 
believing in our Lord’s answer, which 
necessarily makes this his saying the ez- 
pression of his belief :—see below. 

Dismissing it therefore, we observe that 
this is the highest confession of faith 
which has yet been made ;—and that it 
shews that (though not yet fully) the 
meaning of the previous confessions of His 
being ‘the Son of God’ was understood. 
Thus St. Jolin, in the very close of his 
Gospel (see on vv. 30, 31) iterates the 
testimony with which he began it—to the 
Godhead of the Word who became flesh : 
and by this closing confession, shews how 
the testimony of Jesus to Himself had 
gradually deepened and exalted the Apos- 
tles’ conviction, from the time when they 
knew Him only as “the Son of Joseph”’ 
(ch. 1. 46), till now, when He is acknow- 
ledged as their Lorp and their Gop. 
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him, [* Zhomas,] beeause thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed : ° blessed are they that have not seen, and yet ©? +7. 


have believed. 


1 Pet. 1.8. 


30 py And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence ?&-*-% 
of his disciples, which are not written in this book: 
3labut these are written, that ye %might believe that qtutcts 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; ‘and that believing * sf }*)tt! 
ye 2 might have life * through his name. eae 
XXI. 1 After these things Jesus > skewed himself again 
to the disciples at the sea of ‘Tiberias ; and ¢ on this wise 


shewed he himself. 


2'There were together Simon Peter, 


and Thomas ealled Didymus, and * Nathanael of Cana in ®ob.i.4. 
Galilee, and >the 4sons of Zebedee, and two other of his »Matt.iv.2. 


X omit. 


Y read and render, Yea, and many other signs did Jesus. 


% render, May. 


& render, iD. 


b render, as in ch. i. 381; ii, 11; iii, 21; ix. 3; xvii. 6, manifested. 
© render, he manifested himself on this wise. 


a not expressed in the original. 


29.] The reason, because thou hast seen 
me, blames the slowness and required 
ground of the faith: the assertion, thou 
hast believed, recognizes and commends the 
soundness of that faith just confessed. 
Wonderful indeed, and rich in blessing for us 
who have not seen Him, is this, the closing 
word (see below) of the Gospel. For these 
words cannot apply to the remaining Ten: 
they, ike Thomas, had seen and believed. 
‘All the appearances of the forty days,’ 
says Stier, ‘were mere preparations for the 
believmg without seeing.’ Ox the record 
of them, we now believe: see 1 Pet. i. 8. 
30, 31.] FormaL CLOSE OF THE Gos- 
PEL (see uotes on ch. xxi.). 30. | 
Yea, and,—or, moreover: meaning, ‘ This 
book must not be supposed to be a com- 
plete account.’ Signs] not, as many 
interpret the word, ‘ proofs of His resur- 
rection,’—but, as ch. xii. 87 and elsewhere 
in this Gospel, miracles, in the most general 
sense—these after the Resurrection in- 
cluded :—for St. John is here reviewing 
his whole narrative, this book. 31. | 
The mere miracle-faith, so often reproved 
by our Lord, is not that intended here. 
This is faith in Himself, as the Christ the 
Son of God: and the Evangelist means, 
that enough is related in this book to be a 
ground for such a faith, by shewing us 
His glory manifested forth (sce eh. ii. 11). 
that believing ye may have life | 
Thus he closes almost in the words vf his 


prologue, ch. i. 4, 12. in his name] 
These words (sce Acts iv. 10; 1 Cor. vi. 11) 
describe the whole standing of the faith- 
ful man in Christ,—by which and in which 
he has life eternal. 

Cnap. XXI. 1—23.]) Tue APPENDIX. 
THE GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE. And 
herein, 1—8. The significant draught of 
fishes. I reserve the remarks on this 
chapter to the end, thereby better to 
put the reader in possession of the evi- 
dence which I shall there gather up into 
one, but which will present itself as we 
goon. Iwill only state here, that whether 
written by St. John himself (of which I 
feel no doubt) or not, t¢ zs evidently an 
appendix to the Gospel, which latter has 
already concluded with a formal review of 
its coutents and object at ch. xx. 30, 31. 

1.] After these things, compare ch. 
v. 1; vi. 1, at @ subsequent time. 
manifested himself] This expression is no- 
where else used by St. John of the Lord’s 
appearanees, but only in Mark xvi. 12, 14. 
The use of the verb here indicates that the 
usual state of the Lord at this time was 
one not of manifestation, but of invisibility 
to them. 2.| Nathanael is named by 
St. John only: see ch. i. 46 ff: Thomas also 
by St. John only, except in the catalogues 
of the Apostles. the sons of Zebedee 
are nowhere else named by John ;—they 
may however be here mentioned as in remi- 
niscence of the draught of fishes which 
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ech, xx. 14. 


d Luke xxiv. 
4). 


e Luke v. 4, 
ae 


fch. xiii. 23: 
xx. 2. 
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disciples. 3Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing. 
They say unto him, We also @go with thee. They went 
forth, and entered into fa ship immediately; and that 
night they caught nothing. + But when the morning 
was now come, Jesus stood on the shore: but the disciples 
knew not that it was Jesus. ® Then ¢ Jesus saith unto 
them, Children, have ye any 8 meat? They answered 
him, No. 6 And he said unto them, ° Cast the net on the 
right side of the ship, and ye shall find. They cast there- 
fore, and now they were not able to draw it for the multi- 
tude of } fishes. 7 Therefore ‘ that disciple whom Jesus 
loved saith unto Peter, It is the Lord. 1 Now when Simon 
Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his fisher’s coat 
k unto him, (for he was naked,) and did cast himself into 
the sea. 8 And the other disciples came in a little ship; 
(for they were not far from land, but !as 7 were two 


hundred cubits,) dragging the net with ® fishes. 


© render, come. 
& render, fish: see note. 


9 As soon 


f render, the. 
h ender, the fishes. 


i render, Simon Peter then hearing that it was the Lord, girt. 


k render, about him. 


occurred before: see Luke v. 1 ff. 

two other of his disciples] Who these were 
does not appear. Probably (as Luthardt) 
some two not named in the Gospel, and 
therefore not specified in its appendix. 

3.] The disciples returned to their occu- 
pation of fishing, probably as a means of 
livelihood, during the time which the Lord 
had appointed them in Galilee between 
the feasts of the Passover and Pentecost. 
This seems to be the first proposal of so 
employing themselves. They went 
forth] from the house whcre they were 
together. they caught nothing] as 
before, Luke v. 5. The correspondence of 
this account with that is very remarkable 
—as is also their entire distinctness in the 
midst of that correspondence. The dis- 
ciples must have been powerfully reminded 
of that their former and probably last fish- 
ing together. And after the “fishers of 
men” of that other occasion, the whole 
could not but bear to them a spiritual 
meaning in reference to their apostolic 
cominission :—their powerlessness without 
Christ,—their success when they let down 
the net at His word. Their present part 
was not to go fishing of themselves, but 
“to wait for the promise of the Father,” 
Acts i. 4 (Luthardt). 4.| stood on 
the shore—the preposition rendered by ox 


1 pender, about two hundred cubits off. 


is here, as in ch. xx. 19, one of motion— 
He came and stood on the shore. <A sudden 
appearance is indicated by the words. 
5. Children] In ch. xiii. 33 we have the 
similar expression, “ /ittle children.” 
have ye any fish ?] This substantive is said 
to signify any thing eaten as an additament 
to bread, but especially fish. So that here 
the best rendering is as in margin. 
6.] See Luke v. 6. 7.] The therefore 
here seems distinctly to allude to that for- 
mer occasion in Luke v. 1 ff—the similarity 
of the incident having led the beloved 
Apostle to serntinize more closely the 
person of Him who spoke to them. ‘John 
is the more keen-sighted, Peter the more 
ardent. So John recognizes Him before 
Peter ; but Peter goes forth to Him before 
John.” Euthymins. He put ox his 
fisher’s coat or shirt for decorum : he bound 
it round him, to facilitate his swimming. 
for he was naked] i.e. he was 
stripped for his fisher’s work ;—some say, 
only without his upper garment. Some 
take it literally, that he wus absolutely 
naked, which is more probable, and under- 
stand the putting on of the coat as above. 
Theophylact explains the word rendered 
“fisher’s coat” to be “a linen clothwhich the 
Pheenicians and Syrians gird round them.” 
8.) 200 cubits = 100 yards. The 
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then as they were come to land, they saw a fire of coals 

there, and fish laid thereon, and bread. 1° Jesus saith 

unto them, Bring of the fish which ye have now caught. 

ll m Sjnon Peter 2 went wp, and drew the net to land full 

of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and three: and for all 

there were so many, yet was not the net® droken. 1° Jesus 

saith unto them, §Come and P dine. And none of. the ¢Actsx.s. 


disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing that 


it was the Lord. 


18 Jesus [9 ¢4en] cometh, and taketh 
r dread, and giveth them, and § fish likewise. 


14 This is 


now "the third time that Jesus t shewed himself to his s°g° 
disciples, after that he was risen from the dead. 


m ead, So Simon. 
© render, rent. 

9 omtt. 

8 ender, the fish. 


lake was about five miles broad, aeeording 
to Josephus: aeeording to Stanley, six in 
the widest part: aceording to Dr. Thomson, 
nine, 9—14.] The significant meal: 
see below, on ver.14. 9.) The rationalist 
and semi-rationalist interpreters have taken 
great offenee at the idea of a miracle being 
here intended. But is it possible to un- 
derstand the incident otherwise? As 
Stier says, let any child reading the 
chapter be the judge. And what dith- 
culty is there in sueh a fire and fish being 
provided, either by the Lord Himsclf, or 
by the ministry of angels at His bidding ? 
11.] went aboard into the boat, 

which apparently was now on the beach, 
in the shallow water. an hundred 
and fifty and three] This enumeration is 
singular, and not to be aeeounted for by 
any mystieal signifieanee of the number, 
but as betokening the careful counting 
which took plaee after the event, and in 
which the narrator took a part. was 
not the net rent: herein differing from what 
happened Luke v. 6, when it was broken. 
12. Come and dine] The word used 
implies the morning meal :—see ver. 3, 4. 
none of the disciples durst ask him | 

J take these words to imply that they sat 
down to the meal in silence,—wondering at, 
while at the same time they well knew, 
Him who was thus their Host. Chrysostom 
says, “for they no longer had their former 
confidence, .... but in silence and much 
fear and reverence they sat down, looking 
on Him: ... seeing His form changed and 
very wonderful, they were much amazed, 
and wanted to ask Him respecting it, but 





19, 20. 


D vender, went aboard. 

P literally, breakfast : see note. 

T render, the bread. 

t render, manifested : see on ver. 1. 


their fear, and their knowledge that it was 
no other than He himself, hindered them.” 
The verb rendered ask signifies 
more :—to question or prove Him. 
13.] cometh,—from the spot where they 
lad secn Him standing, to the fire of 
eouls. The words taketh bread, and giveth 
them, bear evident trace of the same words 
used on another oceasion, (Matt. xxvi. 26 
and parallels,) and remind us of the similar 
oceurrence at Emmaus, Luke xxiv. 30. 
14. This is now the third time] The 
number here is clearly not that of al ap- 
pearanees of Jesus up to this time, for that 
to Mary Magdalene is not reckoned ; but 
only those to the disciples,—i. e. any con- 
siderable number of them together. This 
one internal trait of consistency speaks 
much for the authenticity and genuineness 
of the addition. Without agreeing with 
all the allegorical interpretations of the 
Fathers, I cannot but see mnch depth and 
richness of meaning in this whole narrative. 
The Lord appears to His diseiples, busied 
about their oecupation for their daily bread ; 
speaks and aets in a manner wonderfully 
similar to His words and aetions on a 
former memorable oceasion, when we know 
that by their toiling long and taking 
nothing, but at his word enelosing a mul- 
titude of fishes, was set forth what should 
betall them as fishers of men. Can we 
miss that applieation at this far more im- 
portant epoch of their apostolie mission ? 
Besides, He graciously provides for their 
present wants, and invites them to be His 
guests: why, but to shew them that in 
their work hereafter they should never 
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15 So when they had P dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon [® son] of ¥ Jonas, ¥ lovest thou me more than 


these ? 


that I Ylove thee. He 


i Acts xx. 28. 
Heb. xiii. 20. 
1 Pet. ii. 25: 
v.2, 4 


P literally, breakfasted : see note. 


He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 
16 He saith to him again the seeond time, Simon [® sow] 
of * Jonas, Y lovest thou me? 


i He saith unto him, 


U not expressed in the original. 


X Many ancient authorities read here, and in ch. i. 43, John, instead of 


Jonas. 


Y See note on the two words thus rendered. 


want but He would provide? And as 
connected with the parable, Matt. xiii. 47 
ff., has the net enclosing a great multi- 
tude and yet not rent, no meaning? 
Has the ‘taking the bread and giving to 
them, and the fish likewise’ no meaning, 
which so closely binds together the mira- 
culons feeding, and the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, with their future meetings 
in His Name and round His Table? Any 
one who recognizes the feaching character 
of the acts of the Lord, can hardly east all 
such applications from him ;—and those 
who do not, have yet the first rudiments 
of the Gospels to learn. 15—23.] The 
calling, and its prospect. 15. So 
when they had dined] There appears to 
have been nothing said during the meal. 
Surely every word would have been re- 
corded. One great object of this appear- 
ance, observes Stier, certainly was the con- 
firmation, and encouragement of the ‘fisher 
of men,’ in his apostolic office. 

Simon son of Jonas] A reminiscence pro- 
bably of his own name and parentage, as 
distinguished from his apostolic name of 
honour, Cephas, dr Peter, see ch. i. 43. 
Thus we have the same address, Matt. xvi. 
17, connected with the mention of his 
natural state of flesh and blood, which had 
not revealed to him the great truth just 
confessed —and Luke xxii. 31, ‘Simon, 
Simon,’ when he is reminded of his natn- 
ral weakness. See also Mark xiv. 37, and 
Matt. xvii. 25, where the significance is 
not so plain. more than these] more 
than these thy fellow-disciples, compare 
Matt. xxvi. 83; Mark xiv. 29, ‘Thongh 
all should be offended, yet not I.’ That 
St. John does not record this saying, 
makes no dithiculty here; nor does it tell 
against the genuineness of this appen- 
dix to the Gospel. The narrator tells 
that which he heard the Lord say, and, 
tells it faithfully and literally. That it 
coincides with what Peter is related to 
have said elsewhere, is a proof cf the 


authenticity, not of the connerion, of the 
two accounts. The word these has 
been strangely enough understood (Whitby, 
and others) of the fish, or the ‘employment 
and furniture of a fisherman.’—Olshansen 
sees a reference to the pre-eminence given 
to Peter, Matt. xvi. 19,—and regards the 
words as implying that on that aeecunt 
he really did love Jesns more than the 
rest ;—but surely this is most improba- 
ble, and the other explanation the only 
likely or trne one. Perhaps there is also 
a slight reference to his present just-shewn 
zeal, in leaping from the ship first to mcet 
the Lord. ‘Has thy past conduct to Me 
truly borne ont thy former and present 
warmth of love to Me above these thy 
fellows?’ Wonderful is the wisdom of 
Christ, who in so few words makes Peter 
render aceount to Him whom He had denied, 
and to his brother-apostles, to whom he had 
nade himself superior in love ;—thus giving 
us an example for the exercise of church 
discipline.” Grotius. Peter’s answer 
shews that he understood the question as 
above. He says nothing of the more than 
these — but dropping all comparison of 
himself with others, humbly refers to the 
Searcher of hearts the genuineness of his 
love, however the past may seem to have 
called it in question. We may note 
that éwo Greek verbs, both signifying to 
love, are used in this conversation. The 
one (agapain) is applied to the ordinary 
love which men have to one another, or to 
the reverential love which is borne towards 
God and man by the child of God: the 
other (philein) to the eloser love of a man 
for his own friend or his dearest relatives. 
The former word is used in ch. xi. 5, 
where it is said “Jesus /oved Martha and 
her sister, and Lazarns:” the latter by 
the Jews in ch. xi. 37, when judging hy 
the tears of Jesus for Lazarus, they ex- 


claimed, “See how he loved him.” Now 
in observing this conversation in the 


original, we notice, that the Lord's fio 


15—18. 


Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I Ylove thee. 


unto him, 2 “eed my % sheep. 
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IIe saith 


17 He saith unto him the 


third time, Simon ["soz] of * Jonas, ¥Y Jovest thou me? 
Peter was grieved because he said unto him the third 


time, Y Lovest thou me ? 


And he said unto him, Lord, 


*thou knowest all things; thou knowest that IY love «eh.it.2,25: 


thee. 


Jesus saith unto him, Feed my 8 sheep. 


181 Venl 7, Ich. xili. 36. 
y> Acts xii. 3, 4 


verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; but 


z render, Keep. 


first questions contain the former word, 
while Peter’s answers have the latter and 
warmer one :— whereas, the third time the 
question and answer both have the warmer 
word (philein). This does not look like 
accident. Peter in his two answers uses a 
less exalted word, and one implying a 
conseiousness of his own weakness, but a 
persuasion and deep feeling of personal love. 
Then in the third question, the Lord adopts 
the word of Peter’s answer, the closer to 
press the meaning of it home to him. 
The answer, thou knowest, the two first 
times, seems to refer to the Lord’s personal 
knowledge of Peter’s heart—in His having 
given him that name, ch. i. 43, Matt. 
xvi. 17; Luke xxii. 31, and the announce- 
ment of his denial of Him. The das? time, 
he widens this assertion ‘Thou knowest 
me,’ into ‘Thou knowest all things,’ being 
grieved at the repetition of a question 
which brought this Omniscience so pain- 
fully to his mind. Feed my lambs | 
This, and the following answers of the 
Lord, ean hardly be regarded as the re- 
instating of Peter in his apostolic office, 
for there is no reeord of his ever having 
lost it: but as a further and higher setting 
forth of it than that first one, Matt. iv. 18 
ff.—both as belonging to all of them on 
the present oceasion, and as tending to 
comfort Peter’s own mind after his fall, 
and reassure him of his holding the same 
place among the Apostles as before, owing 
to the gracious forgiveness of his Lord. 
Our Lord’s three injunctions differ 
in their mode of expression. The first is, 
Feed my lambs. The second, Keep, tend, 
or shepherd (the same word is used in 
Acts xx. 28: 1 Pet. v. 2) my sheep. ‘The 
third, Feed my sheep, but with this dif- 
ference, that the word sheep is the dimi- 
nutive, expressive of affection. Perhaps 
the feeding of the lambs was the furnishing 
the apostolic testimony of the Resurrection, 
and facts of the Lord’s life on earth, to the 


® see note, 


first converts; the shepherding or ruling 
the sheep, the subsequent government of 
the Chureh, as shewn forth in the early part 
of the Aets: the feeding of the sheep (dimi- 
nutive, the choicest, the loved of the flock), 
the furnishing the now maturer Church of 
Christ with the wholesome food of the 
doetrine eontained in his Epistles. The 
notice of these distinctions, whieh only the 
cold and undiscerning will attempt to 
deny, may serve to shew the English 
reader, how eutirely inadequate even the 
best. version must be to represent the 
sense of Holy Scripture. For our lan- 
guage is quite unable to express its minute 
beauties and differences. But those must 
strangely miss the whole sense, who 
dream of an exclusive primatial power here 
granted or eonfirmed to this Apostle. A 
sufficient refutation of this silly idea, if it 
needed any other than the fact, that Peter 
was grieved at the question leading to the 
commission, is found in the “ fellow-elder” 
(so in the original) of 1 Pet. v. 1, where he 
refers apparently to this very charge; see 
note on Matt. xvi. 17 ff. 17. Peter 
was grieved | not merely on account of the 
repetition of the question, but beeause of 
its being asked the third time, answering 
to the number of his own denials of Christ. 
thou knowest all things| See above. 
18.| The end of his pastoral office is 
announced to him:—a proof of the knozw- 
ledge of all things which he had just con- 
fessed to be in his Lord;—a contrast to 
the denial of whieh he had just been re- 
minded ;—a proof to be hereafter given of 
the here reeognized genuineness of that 
love which he had been professing. 
When thou wast young] This may be said 
merely in contrast to when thou shalt be 
old. Or it perhaps includes his life up to 
the time prophesied of. thou girdedst 
‘thyself] As in ver. 7, he had girt his 
fisher’s coat to him: but not confined in 
its reference to that girding alone,—‘ thou 


ST. JOHN. 
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when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 


m2 Pet.iu4. Wouldest not. 


nh. xiii. 23, 
25: xx. 2. 


19'This spake he, signifying ™ by » what 
death he should glorify God. 
this, he saith unto him, Follow me. 
turning about, seeth the disciple " whom Jesus loved fol- 


And when he had spoken 
20 [¢ Then] Peter, 


lowing; which also leaned on his breast at supper, and 


said, Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee? 


21d Peter 


oMatt. xvi. 27, Seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, and @ what shall this man 


28: xxv. $l. 

1 Cor.iv.53 

xi. 26. Rev. 
fi, 262i: 
xxii. 7, 20 


do? 


b render, What manner of death. 


@ xead, Peter then. 


I come, what 7s that to thee? follow thou me. 


22 Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry ° till 


23 f Then 


© omit. 


@ Jiterally, this man, what ? ¢.e. how shall this man fare ? 
f render, This saying therefore went. 


girdedst thyself up for My work, and 
wentest hither and thither—but hereafter 
there shall be a service for thee harder 
and more strictly eonfined.’ thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands] ‘but not as just 
now, in swimming ;—in a more painful 
manuer, on the transverse beam of the cross ; 
and another—the executioner—shall gird 
thee,—with the eords binding to the cross.’ 
Sueh is the traditionary aceount of the 
death of Peter. Jerome says, that “he 
was crowned with martyrdom under Nero, 
being erucified with his head downwards 
and his feet upwards, beeause he alleged 
himself to be unworthy of being crucified 
in the same manner as his Lord.” 
shall carry thee] viz. in the lifting up 
after the fastening to the cross—or perhaps 
in making thee go the way to death, 
bearing thy eross. whither thou 
wouldest not] “For,” says Augustine, 
“who wishes to die? Truly no one: and 
so universal is this feeling, that it was said 
to St. Peter, Another shall gird thee and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” 
19. Follow me} Not to be under- 
stood, I think, of any present gesture of the 
Lord ealling Peter aside ;—but, from the 
next verse, followed perhaps by a motion 
of Peter towards Him, in whieh Joln 
joined. The words seem to be a plain 
referenee to eh. xiii. 36 ;—and the follow- 
ing,—a following through the Cross to 
glory;—see Matt. xvi. 24; Mark x. 21. 
Now, however, “taking up the cross” is 
omitted. He had made this so plain, that 
it needed not expressing. There was also 
a forcible reminding Peter of the first 
time when he had heard this command on 





the same shore, Matt. iv. 19. 

20.] The details neeessary to complete 
the narrative are obseure, and only hinted 
at in the baekground. It seems that 
Peter cither was at the time of the fore- 
going conversation walking with Jesus, 
and turned round and saw John follow- 
ing,—or that he moved towards Him on 
the termination of it (but certainly not 
from a misunderstanding of the words 
“ Follow Me,” see ver. 21). I ean hardly 
conceive Him moving away on uttering 
these words, and summoning Peter away 
in private. It seems in the highest degree 
unnatural. This deseription and identitiea- 
tion of the diseiple whom Jesus loved is 
evidently inserted to justify his following, 
and is a strong token of St. John’s hand 
having written this chapter; see eh. xiii. 
23. 21.] Peter’s question shews that 
he had rightly understood the Lord’s pro- 
pheey respeeting him. He now wishes to 
know what should befall his friend and 
colleague,—‘“‘ giving him a return (for his 
similar serviee in ch. xili. 23 just referred 
to), and, in the idea that he too might 
be desirous to ask about himself, but might 
lack the courage, Peter took up the 
enquiry.” Chrysostom. This was not 
mere idde curiosity, but that longing which 
we all feel for our friends. “Is ke not to 
follow Thee too? is he not to go the same 
way of death with us?” Euthymius. 

22.| The words what is that to thee? 
imply a rebuke ;—not perhaps however so 
sharp a one as has been sometimes seen in 
them. They remind Peter of the distinet- 
ness of eaeh man’s position and duty before 
the Lord; and the subsequent command, 
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went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that 
diseiple 8 should not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, 
h fle shall nol die; but, If I will that he tarry till-I come, 


what is that to thee? 


24This is the disciple which testi- 
fieth of these things, and wrote these things: 
know that his testimony is true. 


Pw ck. xix. $5. 
and es $ John 12. 


254i And there are also qcb.xx. 90. 


many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 


& render, Was not to die. 


b yender, that he was not to die. 


i wender, Moreover there are. 


follow thou Me, directs his view along 
that course of duty and suffering, which 
was appointed for him by his divine Master. 
In the original, both ¢Aow and Ae are in 
emphatie positions: ‘“ ZZis appointed lot 
is no element in ¢Ay onward course: it is 
Me that thou must follow.” On the 
words, if I will that he tarry till I come 
....+, three opinions have been held (for 
that which refers the words to John’s 
remaining where he then was, on the shore, 
till the Lord returned from Ilis colloquy 
with Peter, is not worth more than eursory 
mention): (1) that of Augustine and. 
others (it being allowed on all hands, that 
to tarry means to remain in this life: see 
abideth (the same word in the original), 
ch. xii. 34), “If [ will that he remain till 
I fetch him,’ i. e. by a natural death. 
But this is frigid, and besides inapplicable 
here. Peter’s death, although by the hands 
of another, was just as much the Lord’s 
‘coming for him,’ as John’s, and there 
would thus he no contrast. (2) That 
‘that ‘coming of the Lord’ is meant, 
which is so often in the three Gospels 
alluded to (see especially notes on Matt. 
xxiy.), viz. the establishment in fnll of the 
dispensation of the Kingdom by the de- 
struetion of the nation and temple of the 
Jews. This is the view of some mentioned 
by Theophylact, of Bengel, and others,— 
and is upheld by the similar place, Matt. 
xvi. 28. (3) That the Lord here puts a 
case only,—‘ Even should I will that he 
remain upon earth till My last coming— 
what would that be to thee?’ This view 
is upheld by Treneh; but I think must 
be rejected on maturer consideration of 
the eharacter of the words of our Lord, 
in whose month such a mere hypothetical 
saying would be strangely incongruous, 
especially in these last solemn days of 
His presence on earth. The second 
view seems then to remain, and I adopt 
it with some qualitication. At the de- 
struction of Jerusalem began that mighty 
series of events of which the Apoealypse 
is the prophetic record, and whieh is in 


the complex known as the ‘coMING OF 
THE LoRD,’ ending, as it shall, with His 
glorious and personal Advent. This the 
beloved Apostle alone lived to see, ae- 
cording to ancient and undoubted tradi- 
tion. 23.| the brethren is an ex- 
pression of later date than any nsually oe- 
curring in the Gospels. It is however 
frequent in the Aets: e.g. ix. 80: xi. 1, 
Ato es SU AD eV, es The following 
words are to me a proof that this chapter 
was written during St. John’s lifetime. If: 
written by another person after St. John’s 
death, we should certainly, in the refuta- 
tion of this error, have read, that St. John 
was dead and buried, as we do read of 
David in Acts it. 29, This notion of 
St. John’s not having died, was prevalent in 
the early Chureh,—so that Augustine him- 
self seems almost to credit the story of the 
earth of St. John’s tomb heaving with his 
breath. ‘The English sect of the “seek- 
ers,’ under Cromwell, expected the re- 
appearance of the Apostle as the forerunner 
of the coming of Christ.’ Tholuck. The 
simple reeapitulation of the words of the 
Lord shews that their sense remained dark 
to the writer, who ventured on no ex- 
planation of them; merely setting his own 
side of the apostolic duty over against 
that of Peter, who probably had already 
by following his Master through the Cross, 
glorified God, whereas the beloved disciple 
was, whatever that meant, to tarry till 
Ile eaine. 

24, 25.| IDENTIFICATION OF THE AU- 
THOR, AND CONOLTSION. See remarks 
helow, 24.] The words these things 
certainly refer to the whole Gospel, not 
mercly to the Appendix—and are quite in 
St. Jolin’s style:—see ch. xii. 41; xx. 31. 

26.) The purpose of this verse 
seems to be to assert and vindieate the 
fragmentary character of the Gospel, con- 
sidered merely as an historical narrative : 
—for that the doings of the Lord were so 
many,—His life so rich in matter of re- 
cord,—that. ina popular hyperbole, we ean 
hardly imagine the world containing them 
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rames vil should be written every one, ‘I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be 


[k Amen.] 


written. 


K omit. 


all, if singly written down; thus setting 
forth the superfluity and eumbrousness of 
any thing like a perfect detail, in the 
strongest terms,—and in terms whieh eer- 
tainly look as if fault had been found with 
this Gospel for want of completeness, by 
some objeetors. 

The reader will have perceived in the 
foregoing comment on the chapter a mani- 
fest leaning to the belief that it was written 
by St. John himself. Of this I am fully 
convinced. In every part of it, his hand is 
plain and unmistakeable: in every part of 
it, his character and spirit is manifested in 
a way which none but the most biassed ean 
fail to reeognize. I believe it to have been 
added by him, some years probably after the 
completion of the Gospel ; partly perhaps to 
record the important miracle of the second 
draught of fishes, so full of spiritual in- 
struetion, and the interesting aecount of 
the sayings of the Lord to Peter;—but 
principally to meet the error which was 
beeoming prevalent coneerning himself. 
In order to do this, he gives a complete 
aecount, with all minute details,—even to 
the number of the fish eaught,—of the cir- 
cumstances preceding the econversation,— 
and the very words of the Lord Himself: 
not pretending to put a meaning on those 
words, but merely asserting that they an- 
nounced no such thing as that he should 
not die. Surely nothing can be more na- 


tural than this. External evidence com- 
pletely tallies with this view. The ehapter 
is contained in all the principal MSS.; 
and there is no greater variety of reading 
than usual. In these respeets it differs 
remarkably from John vii. 53—viii. 11, 
and indeed from even Mark xvi. 9—20. 
Internal evidence of style and diction is 
nearly balaneed. It certainly contains 
several words and constructions not met 
with elsewhere in John (see these notieed in 
my Greek Test.); but, on the other hand, 
the whole east of it is his ;—the coupling 
partieles are his ;—the train of thought, and 
manner of narration. And all allowanee 
should be made for the double alteration 
of style of writing which would be likely 
to be brought about, by lapse of time, 
and by the very nature of an appendix,— 
a fragment,—not forming part of a whole 


-written eontinuously, but standing by it- 


self. The last two verses, from their con- 
tents, we might expeet to have more of 
the epistolary form; and aceordingly we 
find them singularly in style resembling 
the Epistles of John. 

On the whole, I am persuaded that in 
this ehapter we have a fragment, both 
authentic and genuine, added, for reasons 
apparent on the face of it, by the Apostle 
himself, bearing evidence of his hand, but 
in a ‘second manner,’—a later style ;—pro- 
bably in the decline of life. 
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I. 1 Tue former treatise have I made, O * Theophilus, Of a Lukes. 5 


all that Jesus began both to do and teach, ? 
day in which he was taken up, after that he # through the 


b Mark xvi.19, 

ue ix. 51: 
51. 

vee oe 

) Tim. iii, 


buntil the 


16. 
Holy Ghost ‘had given commandments unto the apostles « Matt, xsviti, 


8 Letter, in 


xvi. 15. John xx.2l. ch. x.41, 42. 


order to preserve the ambiguity in the original (see note) , had 


given commandments to the Apostles whom he had chosen through 


the Holy Ghost. 


On the title, see Introduction. 1—3.] 
INTRODUCTION. 1. The former trea- 
tise... .] The latter member of this sen- 
tence, but the present one .... is wanting, 
and the Author proeeeds at onee to his 
narration, binding this seeond history to 
the first by recapitulating and enlarging 
the account given in the conclusion of the 
Gospel. of all that Jesus... .| What- 
ever latitude may be given to the word all, 
it must at all events serve to refute the 
notion that St. Luke had at this time seen 
the Gospels of Matthew or Mark, in which 
many things which Jesus did and tanght 
are contained, which he had of related in 
his former treatise. On Theophilus, see 
notes, Luke i. 3 that Jesus began 
both to do and teach} I cannot think 
began here to be merely superfluons, Its 
position here shews that it is emphatic, and 
the parallel eases (Matt. iv. 17: Mark i, 45: 
Luke xiii. 25; xxiii. 5) all point to a dis- 
tinct and appropriate meaning for the 
word. That meaning here seems to be, 
that the Gospel contained the beginnings, 
the outset, of all the doings and teachings 
of our Lord, as distinguished from this 
second treatise, which was to relate their 
sequel and results. Meyer understands it— 
which Jesus first of all men did, &c. But 

Vou. I. 


this introduces a meaning irrelevant to the 
context, besides not giving the emphasis to 
the word began, which it must have by 
the arrangement of the original, but to the 
word Jesus. The position of emphasis 
given to the verb shews, that the beginning 
oF the doing and teaching of Jesus must 
be contrasted with the continuance of the 
same, now about to be related. 2. he 
was taken up| ‘The use of the verb in this 
abbreviated torm, without the addition of 
“tnto heaven,” testifies to the familiarity 
ot the apostolicehureh with the Ascension 
as a formal and reeognized event in our 
Lord’s course. had given com- 
mandments unto the apostles] See Luke 
xxiv. 48 ff, and ver, 4 below. 

The words through the Holy Ghost may, 
in the original, be joined either with 
had given commandments, or with had 
chosen. There are ancient authorities 
both ways. In the former case, our Lord 
is said to have given His commands to the 
Apostles through, or in the power of, the 
Holy Ghost. Similarly He is said, Heb. 
ix. 14, “through the Eternal Spirit to 
have offered Himself without spot to God.” 
In the latter, He is said to have chosen 
the Apostles by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Similarly, in ch. xx. 28, Paul tells 

Ud 
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a Mark xvi.ts, Whom he had chosen: ®4to whom also he shewed himself 


Luke xxiv. 
36. John 
xx. 19, 26: 
xxi. 1, 4. 

1 Cor. xv. 5. 


Luke xxiv. 

43, 40. 

f Luke xxiv. 
49. Jobn 
xiv. 16, 26, 
OF xXVs 20s 
x0)..7,. eh. 
ii, 33. 

g Matt. iii. 11, 
che xd. MW: 
xix. 4. 

h Joel iii. 18. 
ch. ii 4: 

xi. t5. 

i Matt. xxiv. 3. 

k Isa. i. 26. 

Dan. vii. 27. 

Amos ix. 11. 


b 


fa 


not expressed in the original, 


alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, being 
seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God: 4 and, being assembled 
together with them, commanded them that they shouwd 
not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of 
the Father, ‘ which[, saith he,] ye have heard of me. 
Se@¢ Wor John truly baptized with water; ' but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. 
6a When they therefore were come together, they asked of hin, 
saying, | Lord, wilt thou at this time * restore again the 


© render, Because. 


@ ender, They therefore came together and asked him. 


the Ephesian elders, that the Holy Ghost 
had made them bishops in the Church of 
God. The former construction however 
appears much the best, as expressing uot, 
as might at first seem, a mere eommon- 
place, but the propriety of the fact,—that 
His last commands were given in the 
power of (see John xx. 22) the Holy 
Ghost. 3. by infallible proofs] See 
Luke xxiv. 31, 39, 43. being seen 
of them forty days] It is hardly possible 
to give in English the exact foree of the 
original, which implies that He was oe- 
casionally seen by them during a period 
of forty days. “He was not always 
with them as before the Resurreetion,” 
says Chrysostom: for the ‘ Evangelist 
does not say He was seen for forty 
days, but [at times] during forty days.” 
This is the only place where the dura- 
tion of the interval between the Re- 
surrection and the Ascension is specified. 
the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God| What things these were, we 
are not told. Certainly, not future events 
in their detail,—as the next portion of the 
narrative shews us. I should rather be- 
lieve them to have concerned the future 
founding and government of the Chureh : 
thongh even here the greatest Apostles were 
apparently lett to the unfolding of the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit as years went on. 
4—14.] Tur LasT DISCOURSES AND 
ASCENSION OF THE LOnD. RETURN OF 
THE APOSTLES TO JERUSALEM; RECA- 
PITULATION OF THEIR NAMES. 4. 
being assembled together with them] so 
the original word imports, not “eating 
together with them,” which marginal read- 
ing of the AV. originated in a mistake as 
to the etymology of the word. that 
they should not depart from Jerusalem | 
See Luke axiv. £9. “They are com- 
‘ 


manded to remain together, beeause they 
were all to be endowed with one Spirit. If 
they had been dispersed, the unity of the 
Chureh would have been less manifestly 
known.” Calvin. The ancient idea, 
that our Lord commanded the Apostles 
to remain at Jerusalem for fiwelve years 
after the Ascension, is sufficiently refuted 
by His own words here, and by the sttbse- 
quent history: compare eh. viii. Ke. That, 
in the main, they confined themselves to 
eireuits in Palestine for some years, appears 
to be true; but surely would not be in 
eomplianee with such a command. 

the promise cf the Father] See note on 
Luke xxiv. 49, 5.| The Lord cites 
these words from the mouth of John 
himself, Luke iii. 16 and parallels ;—and 
thus annonuces to them that, as John’s 
mission was aceomplished in baptizing with 
water, so now the great end of His own 
mission, the Baptisi with the Holy Ghost, 
was ou the point of being accomplished. 
Calvin remarks, that He speaks of the 
Pentecostal eflusion as being the Baptisra 
with the Iloly Ghost, beeause it was a 
great representation, on the whole Church, 
of the subsequent continued work of rege- 
neration on individuals: and was as it 
were @ conimon baptism of the whole 
Chureh. I may add, also because it was 
the beginning of a new period of spiritual 
influence, totally unhke any which had 
preceded, See ch. i. 17. not many 
days hence] literally, after these not many 
days. This expression serves to bind on 
the time which shovld elapse to the day 
then current; as we say, ‘one of these 
days.’ Bengel observes, that the time was 
not precisely detined, for a trial of their 
faith. 6.) This coming togetber does 
not helong to another assembling, different 
from the former; but takes up again the 


3—8. 


7e@ And he sa 


kingdom to Israel ? 


for you to know the times or the seasons, which ie Father 


hath pat in his own © power. 


Paves "8 after that the Iloly Ghost is coine upon you: 


° ye shall be b witnesses unto me be 


€ render, But. 

ee render, authority, 
the next verse. 

f render, Howbeit. 
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ul unto them, 'It is not 1 Matt, xxiv. 
a ta 
1 Thess. ve... 
mech. ii. J, t 
@ on Luke xxiv. 


ancl ° Z uke xxiv. 


John 
thin Jerusalem, and in y “tb. Hie 82 


It ts not the same word as that rendered power itn 


8 render, by the Holy Ghost coming upon you, 


B getter literally, MY witnesses. 


“assembling” of ver. +. Lord, wilt 
thou restore} literally, dost thou restore ? 
The stress of the question is in the words, 
whieh in the original are prefixed for em- 
phasis, at this time. That the Kingdom 
was, ? some sense, and at some tine, to be 
restored to Israel, was plain; nor does the 
Lord deny this implication (see on ver. 8). 
Their fault was, a too enrious enquiry on a 
point reserved among the seerets of God. 
Lightfoot’s idea, that the disciples won- 
dered at the Kingdom being about to be 
restored to the ungrateful Jews, aé this 
dime, now that they had crucitied Hin, Ce., 
would make our Lord’s answer irrelevant. — 
See Micah iv, 8.—Meyer would refer at, 
or la this time, to the interval designated 
by “xoé many days hence,” “ during this 
time;” “wilt thou, during this time, re- 
store?” But this does not seem natural. I 
should rather understand it, at this present 
period,—now. The present tense, dost thou 
restore (see above), is often used in speak- 
ing with reference to matters of propheey, 
importing fixed determination. So that 
we must not understand it, “ Art thou 
restoring ?” but “wilt,” or ‘dost thou 
restore ?” 7.] This is a general re- 
proof and assertion, spoken with reference 
to men, as forbidden to search euriously 
into a point which Omniscienee has re- 
served—the times and seasons of the future 
divine dealings. But it is remarkable 
that not ‘ God,” but the Father is here 
used; and this eannot fail to remind us 
of" that saving (Mark xiii. 32), “But of 
that day or four knoweth none, no not 
an angel in heaven, (so in our oldest MSS.) 
nor even the Son, but the Father.” It 
may be observed however, that the same 
assertion is not made kere: only the times 
and seasons said to be in the power of the 
Almighty Father, Who ordercth all things 
es according to the counsel of His will.” 
The Knowledge of the Son is not here in 
question, only that of the disciples. 1t is 
an cn jury intimately connected with the 


interpretation of the two passages, but 
one beyond our power to resolve, how far, 
among the things not yet put under His 
feet, may be this very thing, the Axowledge 
of that day and hour.—LBengel attempts 
to evade the generality of the assertion 
It is not for you to know.... “It was 
not yet tor the Apostles to know these,” 
he says; “but they were afterwards sig- 
nified by the Apocalypse.’ But signified 
to whom? What individual, or portion of 
the Chureh, has ever read plainly these 
times or seasons in that mysterious book ? 
—There is truth in Olshausen’s remark, 
that the Apostles were to be less prophets 
of the future, than witnesses of the past ; 
but we must not limit the word you to the 
Apostles, nor forget that the knowledge 
ot times and seasons has very seldom been 
imparted by prophecy, whielt generally 
has formed a testimony to this very faet, 
that God has them in His foreknowledge, 
and, while He announees the events, con- 
eeals for the most part in obscnrity the 
times. times or seasons] The two do 
not signify the same thing: times being 
the wider term, applicable to any kind of 
portion or point of duration, whereas a 
season is always a definite, Hmited space 
of time, and involves the idea of transitori- 
ness. 8.] “As the best means of 
bridling their euriosity, Christ recalls them 
both to God’s promise and to His eom- 
mand.” Calvin. Howbeit “marks 
the contrast between that which did be- 
Jong to the diseiples and that whieh did not: 
as also between that which was to happen 
at that time, and that whieh was reserved 
for the future.” Bengel. ye shall 
receive power] ‘hat power, especially, 
spoken of eh. iv. 33, conneeted with their 
office of witnessing to the resurreetion ; 
Imt also all other “spiritual power. See 
Linke xxiv. 49. ye shall be my wit- 
nesges| No they say of themselves, ch. v. 
32, “Weare His witnesses of these things.” 
This was the peculiar work of the Apostles. 


Uvi 
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plutessiv, all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
aves the earth, %P? And when he had spoken these aoe 
"Mark while they beheld, Ghe was ifuken up; and a cloud 
xxi received him out of their sight. 1 And while ne looked 
smiczs stedfastly toward heaven as he went up, behold, two men 


xiii.ol. 

t Dan. vii. 13. 
Matt. xiv. 
80.) Mark 
yiii. 26. 
Juke xxi. 27. 
John xiv. PM 
1 Thess. i. 
10; iv. 16. 

2 Thess. i. 10. 
Rev. i.7. 

u Luke xxiv. 

62. 


same Jesus, 


heaven. 


i render, lifted up. 


stood by them Tin white apparel ; 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? this 
which is taken up from you into heaven, 
‘shall so come in like manner as ye E fave seen hin go into 
124Then returned they unto Jerusalem from 


sVe 


1 whieh also said, 


It is not the same word as in ver, 2. 


E render, beheld bim going. 


See on verses 21, 22, and Introdnetion, 
ch. i. § 8, paragraph 5 both in Je- 
rusalem..... } By the extension of their 
testimony, from Jerusalem to Samaria, 
and then indefinitely over the world, 
He reproves, by implication, their car- 
nal anticipation of the restoration of the 
Kingdom to Jsrael tlius understood. The 
Kingdom was to be one founded on éest2- 
mony, and therefore reignimg in the con- 
vietions of men’s bearts; and not confined 
to Juda, but coextensive with the world.— 
The Apostles understood this command only 
of Jews scattered through the world, see 
ch, xi. 19.—De Wette observes, that these 
words contain the whole plan of the Acts: 
Ye shall receive power by the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you, eh. ii. 1 to end; 
the witnesses in Jerusalem, ch. iii. 1—vi. 
7; then the martyrdom of Stephen dis- 
persed them through Judea, vi. 8—viii. 3 ; 
they preach 72 Samaria, vill, 4-40; and, 
from that point, the conversion of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, the vision of 
Peter, the preaching and journeys of Panl, 
In their former mission, Matt. x. 5, 6, 
they had been expressly forbidden from 
preaching either to Samaritans or Gentiles. 

9.| This appears (see Introduction, 
ch. iv. § 4, paragraph 2) to be an aceount 
of the Ascension furnished to St. Luke 
subsequently to the publication.of his 
Gospel, more particular in detail than 
that found in if. He has not repeated 
here details found there; see Luke xxiv. 
s0—52. On the Ascension in general, see 
note on Luke, as above. he was 
lifted up} We may understand this of the 
commencing ascent, when He was first 
lifted from the ground where they were 
standing: the next clause, a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight, describes 
the close of the scene, as far as it was 
visible to the spectators. There was 


a manifest propriety in the last with- 

drawal of the Lord, while ascending, 

not consisting in a disappearance of His 
Body, as on former oecasions since the 
Resurrection ; for thus might His abiding 
Humanity have been called in question. 

As it was, He went up, past the visible 

boundary of Ileaven, the eloud,—ia Annan 

Jor, and so we think of and pray to Him. 

10.] as he went (or was going) up, 

not “when He had gone up?’ implying 
that the cloud remained visible for some 

time, probably aseending with Hin. 

two men] These were evidently angels. 

See Luke xxiv. 4: John xx. 12. 11.] 

which (not only appeared bnt) also said. 

There is a propriety in tlie address, Ye 
men of Galilee. It served to remind 
them of their origin, their eall to be 
His disciples, and the duty of obedience 
to Him resting on them in consequence. 

in like manner as;—to be taken 

literally; as you beheld Uim going, so 
shall Ife be seen eoming: in the same 
human form, and in the clouds of heaven, 

Luke xxi. 27. His eorporeal identity is 

implied in the words, this same Jesus. 

“ Notice, it is not said that they who saw 
Ilim aseending should also see Him come 

again. Between the Ascension and the 
glorious Advent no exent is interposed | 
which can be put in eomparison with 

either of them: and in consequence these 

two are placed together. It was then with 

reason that the Ayostles, betore the giving 

of the Apoealypse, looked to the day of 
Christ as very near. And it is agreeable 

to the Majesty of Christ, that He should 

be expeeted without intermission during 

the whole interval between the Ascension 

and His Advent.” Bengel. 12.1 In 

so careful a writer (see Luke i. 3), there 

must be some reason why this minuto 

specification of distanee should be here in- 
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the mount ealled 1 Olivet, 
sabbath day’s journey. 
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which is from Jerusalem a 
18 And when they were come in, 
0 they went up *into an upper room, where ubode both ¥ Peter, 

and James, and Jolin, and Andre: Pluhp, and Mone 4, 


orig ix. 37, 30¢ 
hs. 


y Matt, x. 2,3, 


Bartholomew, and Matthew, James [° the son] of Alphieus, 


and 7 Simon Zelotes, and * Judas [© the brother] of James. 
14> These all continued with one accord im prayer 


1 literally here, olive yard. 


z Luke vi. t5. 

ee ly 
1. sh. ii. 1, 46, 

and sup- °°" 


M render, nigh unto Jerusalem, being a sabbath day’s journey. 
D render, they went up into the upper chamber where they were 


sojourning ; [namely ], 
° not Be in the original, 


serted, when no such appears in the Gospel. 
And I believe this will be found, by com- 
hining the hint dropped by Chrysostom, — 
“Tt seems to me that these things must 
have happened on a Sabbath: for the 
Evangelist would not have thus stated the 
distance .. . except they had had their jour- 
ney limited by its being the Sabbath day,” 
—with the declaration in the Gospel (xxiv. 
50) that he led thein out as far as to 
Bethany. This latter was (John xi. 18) 
Jifteen stadia from Jerusalem, which is 
more than twice the Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney (2000 cubits = about six fnrlongs). 
Now if the Ascension happened on the 
Sabbath, it is very possible that offence 
niay have arisen at the statement in the 
Gospel: and that theretore the Evyan- 
*gelist gave here the more exact notice, 
that the spot, although forming part of 
the district of Bethany, was yet on that 
part of the Mount of Olives whieh fell 
within the limits of the Sabbath day’s 
journey. This of course must be a mere 
conjecture; but it will not he impugned 
by the fact of the Ascension being kept by 
the Church in after ages on a Thursday. 
This formed no hindrance to Clirrysostom 
in making the above supposition : although 
the festival was certainly observed in his 
time. Forty days from the Resurrection 
is an expression which would suit as well 
the Saturday of the seventh week as the 
Thursday.—The distanee of the Mount 
of Olives from Jerusalem is stated by 
Josephus at five stadia, in one pas- 
sage,—at six stadia, in another; different 
points being taken as the limit, The 
present chureh of the Ascension rather 
exceeds the distance of six stadia from the 
eity. 13. when they were cone in} 
viz. ‘into the city.’ the upper 
chamber] The idea that this was a cham- 
ber in the Temple has originated in low 
litcral-harmonistic views, St. Luke having 


stated (Luke xxiv. 53) that they were 
“continually in the temple.’ As it such 
an expression could be literally under- 
stood, or taken to mean more than that 
they were there at all appointed times (sec 
ch. iii, 1). It is in the highest degree m- 
probable that the disciples would be found 
assembled in any publie place at this time. 
The upper ehainber was perhaps that in 
which the last Supper had been taken ; pro- 
bably that in which they had heen since 
then assembled (John xx. 19, 26), but cer- 
tainly one in a private house. Lightfoot 
shews that it was the practice of the Jews 
to retire into a large chamber under the 
flat roof for purposes of deliberation or 
prayer. Epiphanius relates that ‘when 
Ifadrian caine to Jernsalem, he found the 
whole city levelled with the ground, and 
the temple of God trodden down, with the 
exception of a few houses, and the church 
of God, which was but small, where the 
disciples, on their return, atter the Savionr 
had beeu received up trom the Mount of 
Olives, went up into the upper chamber, 
For there it was built, that is, in the 
region Zions; which survived the desola- 
tion... . even to the time of Bishop 
Maximus, and the Emperor Constantine: 
like a cottage in a vineyard, as it is 
written.” And Nicephorus says that the 
Empress Helena enclosed in her larger 
church the room where took place the 
descent of the Holy Spirit in the upper 
chamber. where they were sojourn- 
ing | not to be taken, as in A, V. ‘ where 
ahode both Peter, &e.; which gives the 
idea that Peter, &e. were already in the 
chamber, and the rest Joined them there :— 
Int, on entering the city, they went up 
into the upper chamber, where they 
(usually) sojourned (not ‘dwelt :’ they did 
not all dwell in one house; see Jot xix. 
27, note), mamely, Peter, &e.—On the 
catulozue of the Apostles, sce Matt. x 2, 
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eLuke sxiti, Pheation, with “the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, 


49,55: xxiv. 


10 and [P wifh} “his brethren, 


d Matt. xiii. 55. 


e Rev. iii. 4. 


fs. x1. 9. 

. John xiii. 18. 

g Luke xxii. 
47. Jolin 
avili. 3. 

h Matt. x. 4. 
Luke vi. 16. 

iver. 25, 
eh. xii 25: 
oes re ele 
19. 

k Matt. xxvii. 
5, 7, 8. 


ithis ministry. 


P omit. 


T better render, for perspicuity’s sake, simply, Brethren. 


“Men [who are] brethren.” 
S ender, Deeause. 
t better literaily, the lot. 


note. 14. with the women] viz. those 
spoken of by St. Luke himself, Luke viii. 
2, 3,—where, besides those named, he 
meutious many others. Some have pro- 
posed to render the phrase “with their 
wives?” but many of these were ecrtainly 
not wives of the Aposties ; and that those 
women who were ‘last at the Cross and 
earliest at the tomb’ should not have been 
assembled with the eompany now, is very 
improbable. and Mary the mother 
of Jesus} The and gives eminence to one 
among those previously mentioned. This 
is the last mention of her iu the N. T. 
The traditions, which describe her as (1) 
dying at the age of fifty-nine, in the fifth 
year of Claudius, or (2) accompanying St. 
John to Ephesus, and being buried there, 
are untrustworthy. Other accounts, with 
the authorities, may be seen in Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, Ang. 15. The table of 
the Assumption has no foundation even in 
tradition. and his brethren] This 
clearly shews, as does John vii. 5 edmpared 
with vi. 67, 70, that none of the brethren 
of our Lord were of the number of the 
Twelve, When they were converted, is 
quite uncertain, See the whole subject 
discussed in note on Matt. xiti. 55, and in 
the Introduction to the Epistle of Jaines. 
15 — £6.] ELECTION OF A TWELFTI 
APOSTLE TO FILL THE room oF JUDAS 
Iscartor, 15. in those days] In the 
days between the Asceusion and Pentecost : 
during which it appears that the number of 
the assembly had increased, not probably 
by fresh conversions, but by the gathering 
round the Apostles of those who had pre- 
viously been disciples. the number of 
names] that is, of persons: but the term 


15 And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of the 
4 disciples, and said, (the number ° of names together were 
about an hundred and twenty,) 1° 7 Jeu and brethren, this 
seripture must needs have been fulfilled, * which the Holy 
Ghost by the mouth of David spake before eoncerning 
Judas, ® whieh was guide to them that took Jesus. 
bhe was numbered with us, and had obtained tpart of 
18k Now this man purchased a field with 


17s for 


q read, brethren. 
The original is 


The word is the same as that so rendered in ver, 26, 


would hardly be uscd exeept where the 
number is small. See Rev. in. 4, and uote. 

an hundred and twenty] De 
Wette asks, ‘where were the 500 brethren 
of 1 Cor. xv. 6?’ We surely may answer, 
‘not in Jerusalem.’ 16.] We may 
enquire, by what ehange in mind and 
power Peter was able, before the descent of 
the Spirit, thus authoritatively to speak of 
Seripture and the divine purposes? The 
answer will be found in the peenliar gift of 
the Spirit to the Apostles, John xx. 21, 23; 
where see note.— The pre-eminency of 
Peter here is the commencement of the 
fulfilment of Matt. xvi. 18, 19 (see note 
there). 17.] Because gives the 
reason of the previcus assertion, viz. that 
Judas held, and had betrayed, that place 
of high trust of which the prophecy spoke. 
Thus it has reference to the substance of 
the prophecy, already iu Peter’s mind, and 
serves to explain the words “his habita- 
tion,” and “his bishoprick,” which occur 
in the propheey. had obtained the 
lot] not literally, but inasmuch as the /o¢ 
of every man is regarded as being cast and 
appointed by God. 18.] This verse 
cannot be regarded as inserted by St. 
Luke; for, 1. the place of its insertion 
would be most unnatural for an historical 
notice: 2. the form of its introduction in 
the original forbids the supposition: 3. the 
whole style of the verse is rhetorical, and 
not narrative, e.g. “this man,” “the re- 
seurd of iniquity.’—The statement, that 
he bought a field, does uot appear to agree 
with the aecount in Matt. xxvii, 6—8; 
nor, consistently with common honesty, 
can they be reeoneiled, wxless we knew 
wnore of the facts than we do. Tf we com- 


lo—19. 


Ithe reward of Yluiquity; and fallmg headlong, he burst 1 atatt, xxv, 
: : 15. 2 Pet. 
asunder in the midst, and all lis bowels gushed out, i 
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Pet. 


Wand it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; 


U render, his muquity. 


pare the two, that of St. Matthew is the 
more particular, and more likely to give 
rise to this one, as @ general inference 
Jrom the buying of the field, than vice 
versd. Whether Judas, as Bengel sunp- 
poses, began the purehase, and so gave 
occasion for its being completed hy the 
Chief Priests, we cannot say: such a thing 
is of course possible, but is certainly not 
contemplated by St. Matthew’s account, 
where the priests settle to buy the field, 
on deliberation, what they should do with 
the money. At all events we henee elearly 
see that St. Luke eould not have been 
acquainted with the Gospel of St. Matthew 
at this time, or surely this apparent dis- 
crepaney would not have been found. 
The various attempts to reconcile the two 
narratives, which may be seen in most of 
our English eominentaries, are among the 
suddest examples of the shitts to which 
otherwise high-minded men are driven by 
an unworthy system. A notable example 
ocem’s in a solution lately proposed, that 
as the Jews are said to have crucified 
our Lord when they were only the ocea- 
sion of his being crucified, so Judas may be 
said to have bought the field when he only 
gave occasion to its being bought by the 
Chief Priests. I need hardly say to any 
intelligent and ingenuous reader, that this 
is entirely precluded here by the words 
with the reward of his iniquity, which 
plainly bind on the purchase to Judas 
as hits personal act. and falling 
headlong] The connexion of this with 
the former clause would seem to point to 
the death of Judas having taken place 
in-the field which he bought. See also 
ver. 19. falling headlong will hardly 
bear the meaning assigned to it by those 
who wish to harmonize the two aceounts, 
—viz. that, having hanged himself, he fell 
by the breaking of the rope. It would 
rather point, as the word used is ex- 
plained, to a sudden fall forward on the 
face by a stroke from God, or by an acci- 
dent. Nor again is it at all probable that 
the Apostle would recount what was a 
mere accident accompanying his death, 
when that death itself was the accursed one 
of hanging. What then are we to decide 
respecting the two accounts 2? That there 
should have been a double account actually 
current of the death of Judas at this 
carly period, is tx the highes! deyree tin- 


probable, and will only be assumed by 
those who take a very low view of the 
accuracy of the Evangelists. Dismissing 
then this solution, let us compare the 
accounts themselves. In this ease, thaf in 
Matt. xxvii. is general,—ours particular. 
That depends entirely on the exact sense 
to be assigned to the word which we 
render “hanged himself:’ whereas this 
directly assigns the manner of lis death, 
without stating any cause for the talline 
on his face. It is obvious that, while the 
general term used by Matthew points 
mainly at self-murder, the account given 
here does not preelude the catastrophe 
related having happened, in some way, as 2 
divine judgment, during the suicidal at- 
tempt. Further than this, with our pre- 
sent knowledge, we cannot go. la accurate 
acquaintance with the actual circumstances 
would aceount for the diserepanucy, but 
nothing else-—Another kind of death is 
assigned to Judas by Geumenins, quoting 
from Papias: ‘ Papias, the disciple of the 
Apostle John, relates, that Judas, as he 
walked about, was a great exainple of God’s 
judgments on impiety in this world; for 
that he swelled up to a fearful size, and 
once on attempting to pass through (a 
gateway) at the same time with a waggon 
which left ample space, he was crushed by 
the waggon, so that his bowels gushed 
ont.” This tradition may be in aceordance 
with, and may have arisen from an ex- 
ageerated amplifieation of, our text. See 
more in the note in my Greek Test. 

he burst asunder: the word implies burst- 
ing with a noise. It is quite possible that 
this catastrophe happening in the field, 
as our narrative implies, may have sug- 
gested its employment as a_burial-place 
for strangers, as being defiled. 19.] 
It is principally from this verse that it has 
been inferred that the two verses 18, 19 are 
inserted by St. Luke. But it is impossible 
to separate it from ver. 18; and I am 
disposed to regard both as belonging to 
Peter’s speech, but freely given by St. 
Luke, inserting into the speech itself the 
explanations, ‘in their proper tongue,” 
and “that is to say, the field of blood,” as 
if the speech had been spoken in Greck 
originally. This is much more natural, 
than to parenthesize these clauses; it is, in 
fuct, What must be more or less done by all 
who report in a language diflercut from 
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insomuch as that field is called in their proper tongue 


Aeeldama, that is to say, 
written in the book of Psalms, 


The field of blood. ®9 For it is 
™ Tet his habitation be 
dwell therein: and, ® Ilis 


“l Wherefore of these men 


which have companied with us all the time that the Lord 


m Pg. Ixix. 25. 
apPscix.s. (desolate, and let no man 
Vv Lishoprick \et another take. 
@ Mark i.2. 
ven 9: baptism of John, unto that same day that ? he was 


q John xv, 27. 
ver. 8. cli 


iv. 33. of his resurrection. 


office. 


that acinally used by the speaker. The 
words and idioms of a mother tongue con- 
tain allusions and national peculiarities 
which never could have been in the mind 
of one speaking in a different language ; 
but the car tolerates these, or easily sepia: 
rates them, if eritically exercised. it 
was known....] See Luke xxiv. 18. 
he field of blood ] In Matt. xxvii. 8, the 
name ‘the field of blood’ is referred to 
the fact of its having been bought with the 
i price of blood : here, to the fact ot Judas 
having there met with a signal and bloody 
deoth. On the whole, I believe the result 
to which L have above inclined will be found 
the best to suit the plienomena of the two 
passages,—viz. that, with regurd to the 
purchase of the field, the more cireum- 
stantial account in Matthew is to be 
adopted ; with regard to the death of Judas, 
the more circumstantial account of Luke. 
The clue which joins these has been lost to 
us: and in this, ouly those will find any 
stumbling-block, whose faith in the verac ity 
of the Evangelists is very weak indeed, 
The fictd originally belonged to a 
potter, and was probably a piece of Tand 
which had been exhausted of its chiy fit for 
his purposes, and so was useless. Jerome 
relates that it was still shewn on the South 
side of Mount Sion, in which neighbour- 
hood there is even now a bed of white chi 
20.| For, the connexion being, ‘all 
this linn ned aud beeame known, Ke, “in 
aceordance with the prophecy, &e. Ps. 
Ixix. is eminently a Messianic psalm, — 
spoken in the first place of David and his 
kingdom and its enemies, and so, according 
to the universal canon of Old Pestuineie 
interpretation, of Him in whom that king- 
dom found its true fulfihnent, and of Ilis 
enemies. And Judas being the first and 
most notable of these, the Apostle applies 
eminently to him the words which in the 
Psalm are spoken in the plural of all such 
enemies. The same is true of Ps. cix., and 


V render, 


Jesus went m and out among us, ** ° beginning from the 


taken 


up from us, must one * de ordained 4 to be a witness with us 
"3 And they appointed two, Joseph 


X the original has merely, become a witness. 


there one adversary is even more pointedly 
marked out. See also Ps. ly. bishop- 
rick] not necessarily such, in technical 
aeenraey: the word may signify any 
overseership, office, or charge. But, con- 
sidering the nsage of the word and its 
cognates, in this and the following books 
of the N. T., and in the church, LT regard it 
as lest to keep every where the literal 
rendering, leaving cach passage to explain 
itself, 21.) Whercfore, since all this 
has happened to Judas, and since it is the 
divine will that another should tale the 
charge which was his. all the time] 
This definition of the necessary qualfica- 
tion of an apostle exactly agrees with our 
Lord’s saying in John xv. 27: “dad ye 
also are witnesses, because ye have heen 
with me from the beginning.” See Intro- 
duction, ch. i., § 3, paragraph 5. 22.) 
the baptism of John is mentioned as nu 
well-known date, including of course the 
opening event of eur Lor d's wninistry, fis 
own baptism by John. That Jol con- 
tinued to baptize for some time after that, 
can be no possible objection to the assign- 
ment of John’s baptisin’ generally, as the 
date of the commencement of the apostolic 
testimony. We may notiee, that from this 
point, the baptism of John, the testimony 
of the Evangelists themselves in their 
Gospels properly begins, Matt. ili. 1. Mark 
i. 1, Luke iii. 1, Jolin i. 6. a Witness 
. of his resurrection} This one event 
was the passtze-point between the Lord's 
life of humiliation and His lite of) glory,— 
the completion of Tis work below and be- 
ginning of His work above. And to ‘ give 
witness with power’ of the Resurrection 
(ch. iv. 83), would be to discourse of it as 
being all this: in order to which, the whole 
ninistry of Jesus must be within the cycle 
of the Apostle’s experience.—It is remark- 
able that Peter here lays down experience 
of matters of fact, not eminence im any 
subjective grace or quality, as the con- 


20—26. 


ealled ' Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and 
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Matthias. rch. xv. 22. 


24 And they prayed, and said, Thon, Lord, * which knowest s1 sam. xvi. 


the hearts of all men; Y shew whether of these two thou hast 
chosen, 5 *that he may take @part of this ministry and 
ppctleclitp: from which Judas ® by transgression fell, that, 
*6 And they Pyare forth 


he might go to his own place. 


1 Chron. 
Xxvili. Os 
XxX. 17. 
der. xi. 20: 
xvii.0. chy 
xv. 8. Rev 
1235 

t ver. 17. 


Y render, appoint one of these two, him whom thou hast chosen. 


Zz read, the place. 


4 the original has merely, passed away, 
b ead and render, cast lots for them. 


dition of Apostleship. Still, the testimony 
was not to he mere ordinary allegation of 
matters of faet: any who had seen the 
Lord since [lis resurrection were equal 
to this;—but belonged to @ distinet office 
(see Jolm xiv. 26: also ch. v. 31, uote), 
requiring the especial selection and grace 
of God. 23. they appointed | ‘hey, 
viz. the whole company, to whom the words 
had been spoken; not the eleven Apostles. 

Joseph ....] The names Joseph and 
Joses, different forms of the same, are 
confused in the ALSS., both here and in ch. 
iv. 86. But Barsabas and Barnabas are 
not to be contounded: they are diflerent 
names (Barsabas is son of Saba: on Bar- 
nabas, see iv. 26, note) 5 and Barnabas ts 
evidently introduced in iv. 36 as a person 
who had not been mentioned before. Of 
Joseph Barsabas, nothing turther is known, 
There is a Judas Barsabas mentioned in 
ch. xv. 22, whom some take to be his 
brother. Eusebius states, on the authority 
of Papias, that he drank a eup of poison 
without being hurt.— In all probability 
both the seleeted persons belonged to the 
nuinber of the Seventy, as it would he 
natural that the candidates for apostleship 
should be ehosen from among those who 
had been already distingnished by Christ 
Himself among the brethren.—Justus (the 
Just) is a Roman second name, assumed 
according toa custom then prevalent. The 
name Justus seems to have been common : 
Schottgen, on this place, gives two instances 
ot Jews bearing it. Matthias] Nothing 
historical is known of hin. Traditionally, 
aceording to Nieephorus, he suifered mar- 
tyrdom in Asthiopia; aeeording to others, 
in Colehis: another account makes him 
preach m Jndza, and be stoned by the Jews. 

24.) It is a question, fo H7hom this 
prayer was directed. I think all proba- 
bility is in favour of the Apostle (tor Peter 
certainly was the spokesman) having ad- 
dressed Ais glorified Lord. Aud with this 
the language of the prayer agrees. No 
stress can, it is true, be laid on the word 


Lord being used: see ch. iv. 29, where un- 
questionably the Father is so addressed : 

but the expression, thou hast chosen, com- 
pared with Did I not choose you twelve? 
Jolin vi. 70, seems to me almost decisive. 
See also ver. 2; Luke vi. 13; John xii. 18, 
xv. 16, 19. The instanee cited on the other 
side by Meyer, “ God made choice” ...., 
ch. xv. 7, is not to the point, as not relating 
to the matter here in hand; nor are the 
passages cited by De Wette, 2 Cor. i. 1; 
Eph.i. 2; 2 Tim.i. I, where Paul refers 
his apostleship to God, since obviously 
all such appointment must be referred 
ultimately to God:—but the question 
for us is,—In these words, did the dis- 
ciples pray as they would have prayed 
before the Ascension, or had they Christ 
in their view? ‘The expression, which 
knowest the hearts of all men (nsed by 
Peter himself of God, ch. xv. 8), forms no 
objection: see John xxi. 17, also in the 
mouth of Peter himself. We are snve, 
from the words, they worshipped Him, 
Luke xxiv. 52, that even at this tine, be- 
fore the deseent of the Spirit, the Aighest 
kind of worship was paid to the ascended 
Redeemer. Still Ldo not regard it as by 
any means certain that they addressed 
Clirist, nor ean the passage be alleged as 
convincing, in eontrov ersy with the So- 
cinian,. The words are not, as m 
E. V., ‘shew whether of these two Thou 
hast chosen,’ but appoint one of these two 
[him] whom Thou hast chosen. The 
diflerence is of some import: they did not 
pray for a sign merely, to shew whether of 
the two was chosen, but that the Lord 
would, by means of their lot, Mimself ap- 
point the one of His choice. 25. | 
the place, instead of part, is trom internal 
evidence, as well as MS. authority, the 
preferable reading. It has been altered 
to suit ver. 17. ministry, implying 
the active duties; apostleship, the official 
dignity, of the office. that he might 
go to his own place] With the reading 
place in the former part of the verse, 
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their lots; and the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was 


a Lev. xxiii. 15. 
Deut. xvi. 9. 
ch. xx. 16. 


€ Jiteraily, voted in amongst. 


numbered with the eleven apostles. 
II. 1 And 4when *the day of Pentecost was fully come, 


@ Jiterally, While the day of Pentecost was being fulfilled. 


I think these words may be interpreted two 
ways: 1. that Judas deserted this our 
place, our othice and ministry, fo go fo dis 
own place, that part whieh he had chosen 
for himself, viz. the office and character of 
a traitor and enemy of (vod ; 2. regarding 
the former word place as being selected to 
correspond to the more proper and dreadful 
use of the word here, that Judas deserted 
his appointed place, here among us, that lie 
might go to kis own appointed pluce else- 
where, viz. among the dead in the pluce of 
torment. Of these two interpretations, I 
very mueh prefer the second, on all ae- 
counts; as being more aecording to the 
likely usage of the word, and as more befit- 
ting the solemnity of such a prayer. At 
the same time, no absolute sentence is pro- 
nouneed on the traitor, but that dark sur- 
mise expressed by the phrase his own place, 
which noue can help teeling with regard 
to him. To understand “he” of Judas’s 
suecessor,—that he (the new Apostle) might 
enter on his own place of dignity destined 
for himby God, (1) is eoutrary to the form 
of the seutence in the original; (2) is in- 
consistent with the words, which are un- 
exampled in this sense; (3) would divest 
a sentence, evidently solemn and pregnant, 
of all point and meaning, and reduee it to 
a mere tautology. It appears to have been 
very early understood as above; for Cle- 
ment of Rome says of Peter, “ Thus having 
borne a marty1’s testimony, he went to his 
appointed plaee of glory,” an expression 
evidently borrowed from our text. Light- 
foot quotes from a Rabbinieal work on 
Numb. xxv. 25, “Balaam went to his 
own place,” i.e. “to heli.” 26. they 
cast lots for them] These lots were pro- 
bably tablets, with the names of the per- 
sons written on them, and shaken in a 
vessel, or in the lap of a robe (Prov. xvi. 
33); he whose lot first leaped out being 
the person designated. was voted in 
amongst the eleven apostles| The /ot 
being regarded as the divine ehoice, the 
suffrages of the assemlly were unanimonsly 
given (not in form, but by cheerful ae- 
quiescence) to the eundidate thus chosen, 
and he was ‘voted in’ among the eleven 
Apostles, i.e. as a ficelfth. That St. Luke 
does not absolutely say so, and never after- 
wards speaks of the ¢welve Apostles, is 
surely no safe ground en which to doubt 


this. — Stier was disposed to question 
whether this step of eleeting a tweltth 
Apostle was altogether suitable to the then 
waiting position of the Chureh, and whether 
Paul was not in reality the twelfth, chosen 
by the Lord Himself But I do not see 
that any of his seven queries touch the 
matter. We lave the preeedent, of all 
others most applieable, of the twelve tribes, 
to shew that the number, though ever 
nominally kept, was really exceeded. And 
this incident would not ocenpy a prominent 
place in a book where St. Punt himself has 
sO conspienous a part, uuless it were by 
himself’ considered as being what it pro- 
tessed to be, the filling up of the vaeant 
Apostleship. 
Cuapv. I}. 1—4.] Tne Ovrrotrine OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT ON TIE DISCIPLES. 
1.] while the day of Pentecost was being 
fulfilled: “during the progress of that 
particular day :” neeessitated by the pres. 
tense. In sense, it amounts to ‘when the 
day of Pentecost was fully come, as A.V. 
the day of Pentecost | The fiftieth 
day (inelusive) after the sixteenth ot Nisan, 
the seeond day of the Passover (Levit. xxiii. 
16),—ealled in Exodus xxiii. 16, ‘the feast 
of harvest,—in Deut. xvi. 10, ‘the feast 
of weeks :’—one of the three great feasts, 
when all the males were required to appear 
at Jerusalem, Deut. xvi. 16. At this time, 
it was simply regarded as the feast of 
harvest: among the later Jews, it was 
considered as the anniversary of the giving 
of the law from Sinai. This inferenee was 
apparently grounded on a comparison of 
Exod. xii. 2 and xix. 1. Josephus and 
Philo know nothing of it, and it is at the 
best very uneertain. Chrysostom’s reason 
for the event happening when it did is 
probably the true one: “It was fitting 
that this should take plaee on the reeur- 
renee of a feast: that they who had been 
present at the eross of Christ might see 
this also.” The question, ox what day of 
the week this day of Pentecost was, is beset 
with the diffieulties attending the question 
of our Lord’s last passover; see notes on 
Matt. xxvi. 17, and John xviii, 28. It 
appears probable however that it was on 
the Sabbath, —i. e. if we reckon from 
Saturday, the 16th of Nisan. Wiescler 
supposes that the Western Chureh altered 
the celebration of it to the first day of the 
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othey were all @ei/h one accord in one place. 
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2 And behb.ias. 


suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing. 
mighty wind, and ‘it filled all the house where they were cen. iv.s.. 


sitting’, 


like as of fire, and it sat upon eaeh of them. 
“they were all filled with the Iloly Ghost, 
to speak with other tongues, fas the Spirit 


@ read, together. 


week, in conformity with her observ- 
ance of aster on that day. If we take 
the second day of the Passover as Sunday, 
the 17th of Nisan, which some have inferred 
from John xviil. 28, the day ot Pentecost 
will fall on the first day ot the weck. 
they were all together in one 

place] Not the Apostles only, nor the 
hundred and twenty mentioned ch. i. 15; 
but all the believers in Christ, then con- 
gregated at the time of the feast in Je- 
rusalem. The former is manifest trom ver. 
14, when Peter and the eleven stand for- 
ward and allude to the rest as these: 
and the latter follows on the former being 
granted. Both are confirmed by the uni- 
versality of the promise eited by Peter, ver. 
17 th See Chrysostom below, on ver. 4. 
together: the other but not so well 
supported reading, “ with one aceord,” im- 
plies more, viz. that their purpose, as well 
as them loeality, was the same. in 
one place] Iihere? evidently not in the 
temple, or any part of it. The impro- 
bability of such an assemblage, separate 
and yet so great, in any of the rooms 
attaehed to the temple,—the words “ ali 
the house” in ver. 2 (where sce note),—the 
notice, that “ the multitude came together,” 
ver. 6,—the absence ot any mention of 
the temple,—all these are against such a 
supposition. Obviously no @ priori con- 
sideration such as Olshausen alleges, that 
“thus the solemn inauguration of the 
Church of Christ becomes more im- 
posing by happening in the holy place of 
the Old Covenant,” ean apply to the en- 
quiry. Nor ean the statement that they 
were “continually in the temple,’ Luke 
xxiv. 53, apply here (see above on ch. i. 
13); for even if it be assumed that the 
hour of prayer was come (whieh it hardly 
could have been, seeing that some time 
must have elapsed between the event and 
Peter’s speeeh), the disciples would not 
have been assembled separately, but would, 
as Peter and John, in ch, ii. 1, have gone 
up, mingled with the people. See more 
below. 2.] The words of the deseription 
could not be better rendered than in A. V., 


3 And there appeared unto them eloven tongues 


4, dch. i. 5. 
And e Mark xvi. 17. 


hex. 46: 
and began  xis-6"1 cor. 

xii. 10, 28, 
ova > 80: xiii. 1s 
gave them 3: er 


f render, EVEN Aas. 


a sound as of a rushing mighty wind. It 
was the sound as of a violent blowing, borne 
onward, which aecompanied the descent of 
the Holy Spirit. To treat this as a natural 
pheenomienon,—even supposing that phaeno- 
menon miraculously produced, as the earth- 
quake at the erucitixion,—is contrary to 
the text, whieh does not deseribe it as @ 
sound of arushing mighty wind, but a sound 
as of a rushing mighty wind, It was the 
chosen vehicle by which the Holy Spirit 
was manifested to their sense of hearing, 
as by the tongues of fire to their sense of 
seeing. it filled all the house] Cer- 
tainly Luke would not have used this 
word of a chamber in the Temple, or of 
the Temple itself, without further explana- 
tion. Our Lord, it is true, ealls the Temple 
“your house,” Matt. xxiii. 38,—and Jose- 
phus informs us that Solomon’s Temple was 
furnished with thirty small houses (or 
rooms), and that over these were other 
houses ; but to suppose either usage here, 
seems to me very far-fetched and unnatural. 
3. cloven tongues like as of fire] They 
were uot of fire, as not possessing the burn- 
ing power of fire, but only as ¢¢ were of fire, 
in appearance like that element. it sat, 
viz. the appearance; not the Spirit, nor 
the tongue, but the appearance deseribed 
in the preceding elause. IT understand the 
word sat as usually interpreted, lighted on 
their heads. This also was no effect of 
natural cause, either ordinarily or extra- 
ordinarily employed: see on ver, 2. 
4.| On the word all, Chrysostom says, “The 
Evangelist would not have said all, the 
Apostles being there, had not the rest also 
been partakers.” began to speak with 
other tongues| There can be no question 
in any unprejudiced mind, that the fact 
which this narrative sets before us is, that 
the diseiples began to speak in VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES, viz, the languages of the 
nations below enumerated, and perhaps 
others, All attempts to evade this are con- 
nected with some forcing of the text, or 
some far-fetched and indefensible explana- 
tion. This then being laid down, several 
important questions arise, and we arc sur- 


utterance. 
rounded by various difficulties, (1) Was 
this speaking in various languages a gift 
bestowed on the disciples for their use 
afterwards, oy was it a mere sign, their 
utterance being only as they were mouth- 
pieces of the Holy Spirit? The latter 
seems certainly to have heen the case. It 
appears on our narrative, even as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. But, it may 
be objeeted, in that case they would not 
themselves understand what they said, 
T answer, that we infer this rery fuct from 
1 Cor. xiv.; that the speaking with tongues 
was often found, where none could inter- 
pret what was said. And besides, it would 
appear from Peters speech, that sneh, or 
suinething approaching to it, was the ease 
in this instanee. {fe nikes no allusion to 
the things said hy those who spoke with 
tongues; the hearers afone speak of their 
declaring the wonderful works of God. 
So that it would seem that here, as on 
other oceasions (1 Cor. xiv. 22), tongues 
were for a sign, not to those that believe, 
but to those that believe not. Tf the first 
supposition be made, that the gift of speak- 
ing in various languages was bestowed on 
the discipies for their after-use in preach- 
ing the Gospel, we are, I think, running 
counter to the whole course of Scripture 
and the evidence of the carly fathers on 
the suhjeet. There is no trace whatever 
of such a power being possessed or exercised 
by the Apostles (see ch. xiv. 11, 14) or by 
those who followed them. I bcheve, there- 
fore, the event related in our text to have 
been a sudden and powerful inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, by which the disciples 
uttered, not of their own minds, but as 
mouth-pieces of the Spirit, the praises of 
God in various languages, hitherto, and 
possibly at the time itself, unknown to them. 
(2) How is this “speaking with other 
tongues” related to the “speaking with 
tongues” (or, “with a tongue”’) afterwards 
spoken of by St. Paul? I answer, that 
they are ove and the same thing. Sce this 
turther proved in notes on 1 Cor, xiv. 
Meantime I may remark, that the two are 
inseparably connected by the following 
links, —eh. x. 16, xi. 15,—xix. 6,—in which 
last we have the satue juxta-position of 
speaking with torgues and prophesyiig as 
afterwards in 1 Cor. xiv. 1-5 ih (3 
Who were those that partook of this gift? 
I answer, the whole assembly of believers, 
Re Peter’s application of the prophecy, 
164% It was precisely the case sup- 
ital in 1 Cor. xiv. 23.) The unlearned and 
unbelievers of that passare were represeuted 
by the others of our ver. 13, who pronounced 
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5 And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 


them to be drunken. (4) I would not conceal 
the diffenlty which our minds find in con- 
cclving a person supernaturally endowed 
with the power of speaking, ordinarily and 
consciously, & language which he has never 
learned. But there is to my mind zo such 
difficulty, iM eouceiving a man to be inoved 
to utterance of sounds dictated oy the Lloly 
Spirié, And the fact is clearly laid down 
by St. Paul, that the gift of speaking in 
tongnes, and that of énterpreting, were 
wholly distinct. So that the above diffi- 
culty finds no place here, nor even in the 
‘ase of a person both speaking aid fie 
terpreting: see 1 Cor. xiv. 13.—On the 
question whether the speaking was neces- 
sarily a7iays ina foreign tongue, we have 
no data to guide us: it would seem that 
it was; but the eonditions would not 
absolutely exclude yvhapsodical and un- 
intelligible utterance. Only there is this 
objection to it: clearly, languages sere 
spoken on this oceasion,—and we have no 
reason to believe that there were two dis- 
tinct kinds of the gift. (5) 1t would be 
quite beyond the limits of a note to give 
any adequate history of the explanations of 
the passage. A very short summary must 
suffice, (a) The idea of a gift of speaking 
in various languages having been conferred 
Jor the dissemination of the Gospel, ap- 
pears not to have originated, until the gift 
of tongues itself had some time disappeared 
from the Church. Chrysostom adopts it, 
and the great majority of the Fathers and 
expositors. (2) Some, both in ancient and 
in modern times, have supposed that the 
nuracle consisted in the multitude hearing 
tx various languages that which the be- 
lievers spoke in their native tongue: that 
one language was spoken, but many were 
heard. Yo this it may he replied, as is 
done by Gregory Nazianzen, that “thus 
the miracle would be wrought, not on 
the speakers, but on the hearers.” This 
view, besides, would make a distinction 
between this instance of the gift and those 
subsequently related, which we have seen 
does not exist. On the courses taken by 
the modern German expositors, see note in 
my Greek Test. even as (i.e. ‘7e such 
measure and manner in each case as’) the 
Spirit granted to them to speak (bestowed 
on them utterance)} The words rendered 
gave them utterance have been supposed 
here to imply that they uttered short 
ejaculatory sentences of praise. But this 
seems to be unfounded: and our word to 
utter, to speak out, seems%xactly to render 
it. Their utterance was mone of their own, 
but the simple gift and inspiration of the 
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heaven. 6 Now 


B when this was noised abroad, the multitude eame together, 
and were eonfounded, beeause that every man heard them 


b sneak in hisown language. 4 


7 Aud they were 2B «// amazed 


and marvelled, saying 2B ove to another, Behold, are not all 


these whieh speak f Galilseans ? 


man m our own tongue, 


wherein 


8 And how hear we every renin. 


we were born ? 


9 Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 


8 render, When this sound (literal/y, voice) took place. 


b pender, speaking. 


Holy Spirit : see above. §.] De Wette 
maintains that these dwellers at Jerusalem 
cannot have been persons sojourning for 
the sake of the feast, but residents : but 
see aboye on ver. 1. I see no objection to 
including both residents and sojourners in 
the term, which only specifies their then 
residence. devout men] Not in refer- 
enee to their having come up to the feast, 
nor to their dwelling from religious motives 
at Jerusalem, but stated as imparting a 
charaeter and interest to what follows. 
They were not merely vain and cunous 
listeners, but men of piety and weight. 

out of every nation under heaven | 
Not perhaps used so mueh hyperbolically, 
as with reference to the signitieance of the 
whole event. As they were samples each 
of their different people, so collectively 
they represented all the uations of the 
world, who should hear afterwards in their 
own tongues the wonderful works of God. 

6.} Whatever this sound (literally, 
voiee) may mean, one thing is clear,—that 
it cannot mean, ‘this rumour’ (Cwhen this 
was noised abroad, A. V.): which would 
be unexampled. We lave then to choose 
between two things to which the word 
voice, or sound, might 
“sound as of a mighty rushing wind” ot 
ver. 2, which would hardly be used of a 
speaking which was s¢i/l going ow when 
the ainultitude assembled;—and (2) the 
speaking with tongues ot ver. 4. To this 
referenee, besides the objection just stated, 
there is also another, that the voices of a 
nnmber of men, especially when diverse as 
in this case, would not be indicated by the 
singular number, voice, but by voices: 
comp. St. Luke’s own usage, even whe 
the voices cried out the same thing, Luke 
xxi, 23, “They were instant with loud 
voices, requiring that he might be cru- 
cified. And the voices of them and of the 
chief priests prevailed’? And when he 
uses the singular, he explains it, as in ch. 
xix. 34, “ All with one voice... eried out.” 


refer :—(1) the 


hh omit, 


So that we may safely decide for the former 
reference. The noise of the rushing nighty 
wind was heard over all the neighbourhood, 
probably over al} Jerusalem. the mul- 
titude] including the seotlers of ver. 13, as 
well as the pious strangers: but these latter 
only are here regarded in the description 
that they were confounded, and that every 
man heard &e. On these latter words, see 
above on ver. 4. Each one heard them 
speaking—i.e. either various disciples 
speaking various tongues, each in some one 
only: or the same persons speaking now 
one, now another, tongue. The former is 
more probable, although the latter seems to 
agree with some expressions in 1 Cor. xiv., 
c.g. ver. 18. were confounded} The 
sume word, both in the LXX and in our 
English version, is used in Gen. xi. 9. 

7.| They were not, literally, a/7 Galileans ; 

but certainly the greater part were so, 
and all the ‘Apostles and leading persons, 

who would probably be the prominent 
speakers. 8—11.] As regards the eata- 
luyue here given,—ot course it cannot have 
been thus delivered as part of a speech by 
any hearer on the occasion, but is inserted 
into a speech expressing the general sense 
of what was said, and put, according to 
the usage of all narrative, into the mouths 
of all. The words in our own tongue 
(literally, dialect), wherein we were born 
are very decisive as to the nature of the 
miracle. The hearers could not have thus 
spoken, had ¢hey been spiritually uplifted 
into the comprehension of some eestatie 
language spoken by the diseiples. Z'hey 
were not spiritually acted on at all, but 
spoke the matter of fact : they were sur- 
prised at each recognizing, so far from his 
country, and in the mouths of Galileans, 
his own native tongue. 9. Parthians | 
The eatalogue proceeds from the N. E, to 
the W. and 8S. Mede notices, that it 
follows the order of the three great dis- 
persions of the Jews, the Chaldean, As- 
syrian, and Egyptian. Medes] Media, 
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Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, 
and Asia, !° Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and t s/rangers of Lome , 
Jews and proselytes, 1} J Crefes and Arabians, we do hear 
them ¥ speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God. 
12 And they were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying 


one to another, What meaneth this ? 


render, 


i 
J render, Cretans. 


W. of Parthia and Hyrcania, S. of the 
Caspian sea, E. of Armenia, N. of Persia. 
Elamites} in pure Greek, E/ymeans, 
inhabitants of Elam or Elymais, a Semitic 
people (Gen. x. 22). Elam is mentioned 
in connexion with Babylon, Gen. xiv. 1; 
with Media, Isa. xxi. 2; Jer. xxv. 25; 
with, or as part of, Assyria, Ezek. xxxii. 
24; Isa. xxii. 6; as a province of Persia, 
Ezra iv. 9; a3 the province in which Susan 
was situated, Dan. vili. 2. According to 
Josephus, the Elamwans were the pro- 
genitors of the Persians. We find scattcred 
hordes under this name far to the north, 
and even on the Orontes near the Caspian. 
Mesopotamia] the well-known dis- 

trict between the Kuphrates and Tigris, so 
ealled merely as distinguishing its geo- 
graphieal position, between the rivers (so 
the word imports in Greek) : it never formed 
a state. The name does not appear to be 
elder than the Macedonian conquests. The 
word is used by the LXX and A. V. in 
Gen. xxiv. 10 to express the Hebrew 
« dram Naharaim,’ Aram of the two 
rivers. Judza) I can see no difficulty 
in Judea being here mentioned. ‘The 
catalogue does not proceed by languages, 
but by territorial division ; and Judea lies 
immediately S. of its path from Mesopo- 
tamia to Cappadocia. It is not Jews by 
birth and domicile, but devout men who are 
spoken of; the dwellers in Judea settled 
in Judea. And even if born Jews were 
meant, doubtless they also would find a 
place among those who heard in their. mo- 
ther tongue the wonderful works of God. 
Cappadocia} At this time (since the 

year of Rome 770) a Roman provinee em- 
braeing Cappadocia proper and Armenia 
minor. Pontus] the former kingdom 
of Mithridates, lying along the S. coast of 
the Euxine (whence its name, from the 
Pontus Enxinus, the Euxine Sea) from the 
river Halys to Colehis and Armenia, and 
separated by mountains from Cappadocia 
on the 8. Tt was at this time divided into 
petty principalities under Roman pro- 


13 Others mocking 


Romans, who are sojourning here. 


& ender, speaking. 


tection, but subsequently became a_pro- 
vince under Nero, Asia] i. e. here 
Asia proper, or rather the W. division of 
it, as described by Pliny, as bounded on 
the K. by Phrygia and Lycaonia, on the 
W. by the Agean, on the S. hy the 
Egyptian sea, on the N. by Paphiagonia. 
Ephesus was its ehief city. See eh. xvi. 6, 
where the same appears to be intended, 
10. Phrygia] It was at this time 
part of the Roman provinee of Asia. 
Pamphylia] a small district, extending 
along the coast from Olbia, or Phaselis, to 
Ptolemais. It was a separate tributary 
district: we find it at one time elasseil 
with Galatia, and rnled by the sane person. 
Egypt] Having enumerated the 
principal districts of Asia Minor, the eata- 
logue passes (see above on the arrangement, 
ver. 9) to Egypt, a well-known habitation 
of Jews. Two-fifths of the population of 
Alexandria consisted of them, and they had 
an Ethnareh, or governor, of their own. 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene] 
By this expression is probably meant Pen- 
tapolis, where Josephus, qnoting from 
Strabo, testifies to the existence of very 
many Jews,—amounting in Cyrene to a 
fourth part of the whole population. The 
Cyrenian Jews were so numerous in Jeru- 
salem, that they had a special synagogue 
(see ch. vi. 9). Several were Christian 
converts: see ch. xi. 203 xiii. 1. 
Roman sojourners (so literally)| ‘The 
Roman Jews dwelling (or then beg) in 
Jerusalem.’ Jews and proselytes] 
This refers more naturally to the whole of 
the past catalogue, than merely to the 
Roman Jews. It does not take up a new 
designation, but expresses the classes or 
divisions of those which have gone before. 
11. Cretans and Arabians] These 
words would seem as it’ they should precede 
the last. 13. Others] Probably native 
Jews, who did not understand the foreign 
languages. Meyer supposes,—persons pre- 
viously hestile to Jesus and his disciples, 
and thus judging as in Luke vii. 3b they 


10—18. 


l said, These men are full of ™new wine. 
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14 But Peter, 


standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voiee, and said 
unto them, Ye men of Judwa, and all ye that dwell at 
Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and hearken to my 
words: 15 for these are not drunken, as ye suppose, 8 sceing ¢1 Thess.v.7. 


it is [2 but] the third hour of the day. 


16 But this is that 


which was spoken by the prophet [° Joel; 17" And] it »Ba30:-%: 


Ezek, xi. 10: 


: : i : Xxxvi. 27. 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, }I will pour Inri3s,29 


Zech, xii. Mh 


out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and * your , Joumsii-ss. 


danghters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see 


t. X. 45. 
k ch. xxi. 9. 


visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: }S and on 
my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in 


! Jiteratly, said that they were. 
M yender, sweet. 


2 not expressed in the original, 


© Some of our ancient authorities omit these words. 


judged of Himself. sweet wine] 
Sweet wine, not necessarily new wine: 
perhaps made of a remarkably sweet 
small grape, whieh is understood by the 
Jewish expositors to be meant in Gen. 
xlix. 11; Isa. v. 2; Jer. ii. 21,—and is 
still found in Syria and Arabia. Suidas 
interprets it “that whieh oozes out of the 
grapes before they are pressed.” 

14—36.| THE SPEECH OF PETER. “St. 
Luke gives us here the first sample of the 
preaching of the Gospel by the Apostles, with 
which the foundation of Christian preach- 
ing, as well as of the Chureh itself, appears 
to be closely conneeted. We discover 
already, in this first sermon, all the peeu- 
liarities of apostolic preaching. It contains 
no reflections nor deductions eoneerning the 
doctrine of Christ.—no proposition of new 
aud unknown doctrines, but simply and en- 
tirely consists of the proclamation of histo- 
vical facts. The Apostles appear here as 
the witnesses of that whieh they had seen : 
the Resurrection of Jesus torming the cen- 
tral point of their testimony. It is true, 
that in the after-development of the Church 
it was inpossible to confine preaching to 
this historieal announcement only: it gra- 
dually beeame invested with the additional 
office of building up believers in knowledge. 
But nevertheless, the simple testimony to 
the great works of God, as Peter here 
delivers it, should never be wanting in 
preaching to those whose hearts are not 
yet penetrated by the Word of Truth.” 
Olshausen. The discourse divides itself into 
two parts: 1. (vv. 14—21) ‘This which 
you hear is not the effect of drunkenness, 
but is the promised outpouring of the 
Spirit onall flesh, —2. (vy. 22—36) ‘which 


Spirit has been shed forth by Jesus, whom 
you crucified, but whom God hath exalted 
to be Lord and Christ? 14. with the 
eleven |] Peter and the eleven come forward 
from the great body of believers. And he 
distinguishes (by the word “these” in 
ver. 15) not himself from the eleven, but 
himself and the eleven from the rest. Do 
Wette concludes from this, that the Apostles 
had not themselves spoken with tonques, 
as being an inferior gift (1 Cor. xiv. 18 ff.) ; 
perhaps too rashly, for this view hardly 
accords with the word all which is the 
subjeet of the whole of ver. 4, men of 
Judea] the Jews, properly so called: native 
dwellers in Jerusalem. all ye that dwell 
at Jerusalem} the sojourners (ver. 5) from 
other parts. 15.| these, see above. 
the third hour of the day] the first 
hour of prayer: betore whieh no pious 
Jew might eat or drink.—But perhaps we 
need not look further than the ordinary 
intent of such a defence—the improbability 
ot intoxication at that hour of the mom- 
ing. See Hecl. x. 16; Isa. v. 11: 1 Thess. 
v. 7. 16.] This prophecy is from the 
LXX, with very slight variations. 
this is, i.e. ‘this is the fact, at whieh 
those words pointed’ See a somewhat 
similar expression, Luke xxiv. 44. 
17.] in the last days is an exposition of 
the words “after these things” in the 
LXX and Hebrew, referring it to the days 
of the Messiah, as Isa. ii. 2; Mieah iv. 1, 
al. See also 2 Tim. iii. 1; Heb. i. 1. 
saith God does not oceur in the verse of 
Joel, but at the beginning of the whole 
passage, ver. 12, and is supplied by Peter 
here. 18.] The Hebrew does not express 
the word my either time, but has, as in 
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leh. xxi. 4: 
ix. 10. 1Cor. 
xii. 10,28: 
My. 1,&c¢. 

m Joe ii. 30, 
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Lhe 


those days of my Spint; ‘and they shall prophesy : 
19 mand I will shew wonders in heaven above, and signs 


al. Pix the earth beneath; blood, and fire, and vapour of 


n Matt. xxiv. 
20. Mark 
xiii. 24. 
Luke xxi. 2 

o Rom. x. 13. 


p John iii. 2; 
xiv. 10, 11, 
ch. x. 88. 
Heb. ii. 4. 

q Matt. xxvi. 
24. Luke 
ha be 
Xxiv. 44. 
eh iii. 18: 
iv. 28. 


P vender, ON. 


our Enclish text, ‘¢he servants and hand- 
maids” The words and they shall pro- 
phesy are not in the LXX nor in the 
Hebrew text. 19.|] ‘The words above, 
signs, and beneath are not in the LXX, 
nor in the Hebrew text. blood, and 
fire,....] Not, ‘bioodshed and wasting by 
fire, as commonly interpreted:—not devas- 
tations, but prodigies, are foretold :— 
bloody and fiery appearances:—pillars of 
smoke, as in the Hebrew. 20.] See 
Matt. xxiv. 29. the... day of the 
Lord] Not the first coming af Christ,— 
which interpretation would ran counter to 
the whole tenor of the Apostle’s application 
of the propheey :—but clearly, His second 
coming : regarded in prophetie langnage as 
following close upon the outpouring of the 
Spirit, beeause it is the nert great event in 
the divine arrangements. — The Apostles 
probably expected this coming very soon 
(see note on Roi, xiii. 11); but this did 
not at all aflect the accuracy of their ex- 
pressions respeeting it. Their days wit- 
nessed the Pentecostal effusion, which was 
the beginning of the signs of the end: then 
tollows the period, KNOWN TO THE FaTHER 
ONLY, of waiting—the Church for ber Lord, 
—the Lord Himself till all things shall 
have been put under His feet,—and then 
the signs shall be renewed, and the day of 
the Lord shall come. Meautime, and in 
the midst of these signs, the covenant of 
the spiritual dispensation is, ver. 21— 
‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved.’ The gates of God’s 
mercy are thrown open in Christ to all 
people :—no barrier is plaeed,—no union 
with any external association or succession 
required : the promise is to individuals, as 
trdividuals : whosoever: which individual 
universality, though here, by the nature of 
the circumstances, spoken within the lnits 
of the outward Isracl, is afterwards as ex- 


smoke: *9" the sun shall be turned mmto darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before that great and notable day of the 
Lord come: #} and it shall eome to pass, that ° whosoever 
shall eall on the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you ? by miracles and wonders and 
sigus, Which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye 
yourselves also know: **him, @beme delivered 4 dy the 


2 Ye 


@ render, according to. 


pressly aserted of Jew and Gentile, Rom. 
1.17, where see note. 22. Ye men of 
Israel] This address binds all the hearers 
in one terin, and that one reminds them of 
their eovenant relation with God: eomp. 
“all the house of Israel,” ver. 36. 
of Nazareth | This title does not here seem 
to be emphatically used by way of contrast 
to what follows, as some have thought, 
but only as the ordinary appellation of 
Jesus by the Jews, see John xviii. 5, 7; 
eh. xxii. 8; xxvi. 9. The words of 
(by) God, belong to approved, and denote 
the source whence the proof eame. 
approved must be taken in its fuller and 
stricter meaning: viz. as importing,— 
shewn to be that which He claimed to be. 
The connexion of the passage is, that the 
Man Jesus of Nazareth was by God de- 
monstrated, by God wrought in among 
you, by God’s counsel delivered to death, 
by God raised up (which raising up is 
argucd on till ver. 32, then taken up 
again), by God (ver. 36), finally, made 
Lord and Christ. This was the proeess of 
argument then with the Jews,—proceeding 
on the identity of a man whom they had 
seen and known,—and then mounting 
np from His works and His death and 
His resurreetion, to His glorification,— 
all THE PURPOSE AND DOING OF Gop. 
which God did by him] This is 
not, as De Wette characterizes it, a@ low 
view of the miracles wrought by Jesus, nor 
is it ineonsistent with John ii. 11; but it 
ix in striet aecordanee with the progress of 
our Lord through humiliation to glory, 
aud with His own words in that very 
Gospel (v. 19), which is devoted to the 
great subject, the manifestation, by the 
Father, of the glory of the Son. This 
side of the subject is here especially dwelt 
on im argument with these Jews, to exhibit 
(see above) the whole course of Jesus of 
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determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 'T ye have eh. +9. 
taken, and by wicked hauds have evucified aud slain : 2 * whom 8% 
God [8 dath] raised up, having loosed the pais of death : 


because it was not possible that he should be holden t 


of it. 


23 For David speaketh concerning him, tf foresaw the trsa.svis. 
Lord always before my face, for he is on my right hand, 


thet I ushould not be moved: 


rejoice, and my tongue was glad; 


*6 therefore did my heart 


moreover also my flesh 


T read and render, ye by the hand of lawless men nailed up and 


slew. 
8 omit. 


Nazareth, as the ordinance and doing of 
THE Gop OF IsRAEL. 28. delivered | hy 
whom, is not said, but was supplied by the 
hearers. The counsel and foreknowledge 
of God are not to be joined as in the A. V. 
to “delivered,” with ‘by,’ as if they were 
the egents—the connexion in the original 
is that of accordance and appotrtment, 0b 
of agency. The same connexion is ex- 
pressed in ch. xv. by “after the manner of 
Moses.” See 2 Pet. i. 21 and note. 
by the hand of lawless men] viz. of the 
Roman soldiers. The same word is usec 
by St. Paul to express those without law, 
to whom he became as withont law, 1 Cor. 
ix. 21, The counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God are not the same: the 
former designates His Eternal Plain, by 
which He has arranged all things (hence the 
determinate counscl)—the latter, the omai- 
science, by which every part of this plan is 
foreseen and unforgotten by Him. 
nailed up] The harshness and unworthiness 
of the deed are strongly set forth by a 
word expressing the mechanical act merely, 
nailed up, as in contrast with the former 
clanse, in which the dignity and divine 
mission of Jesus are set forth.— Peter lays 
the charge on the multitude, because they 
abetted their rulers,—see ch. i. 17, eee 
this is fully expressed: not for the far- 
fetched reason given by Olshausen, that 
‘all mankind were in fact guilty of the 
death of Jesus ? in which case, as Meyer 
well observes, Peter must have suid < ze,’ 
not ‘you? 24.| On the difliculty, and 
probable aecount to be given of the ex- 
pression having loosed the pains cf death, 
see note in my Greek Test. ‘They camnot 
well be explained to the English reader. 
The assertion, it was not possible 
that he should be holden of it, depends 
for its proof on the “ For” whieh follows. 
25.] The xvith Psalm was not by 
the Rabbis applied to the Messiah: but 
Peter here proves to them that, if it is to 
Vou. I, 


t je. by it. 


U2 render, May. 


be true in its highest and proper meaning 
of any one, it must be of Hin. Weare met 
at every turn by the shallow objections of 
the Nationalists, who seem incapable of 
comprehending the principle on which the 
sayings of David respecting himself are 
referred to Christ. To say, with De Wette, 
that Peter’s proof les not in any historieal 
bunt only in an ¢deal meaning of the ae 
is entir ely beside the subject. To interpret 
the sayings of David (or ind leed those of 
any one else) ‘historically,’ i.e. sole/y as 
referring to the occasion which gare rise to 
them, and having xo wider reference, would 
be to establish a canon of interpretation 
wholly counter to the common sense of 
mankind. Every one, placed in any given 
position, when speaking of himself as in 
that position, speaks what will refer to 
others similarly situated, and most point- 
edly to any one who shall in any especial 
and pre-eminent way stand in that position. 
Applying even this common rule to David’s 
sayings, the applicability of them to Christ 
will be legitimized :—but how much more, 
when we take into account the whole cir- 
cumstances of David's theocratie position, 
as the prophetic representative and type of 
Christ. Whether the Messiah were present 
or nof lo the mind of the Psalmist, is of 
very little import: in some cases He plainly 
was: in others, as here, David’s words, 
spoken of himself and his circumstances, 
could only be in their highest and literal 
seuse trne of the great Sun of David who 
wastocome. David ofven spoke concerning 
hinoclf: Dut THE SPIRIT WHO SPOKE IN 
Davin, concerning Christ. The citation 
is ahuost word for word according to the 
LXX version, differing from the Hebrew 
original as noticed below. that I may 
not be moved} In the Hebrew, and English 
Bible, this is, ‘L shall not be moved? 
26. my tongue] In the Hebrew, and 
siete Bible, ‘my glory 2? so in Ds. evill. 
1, where our prayer-book version renders 


Xx 


ul Kings ii. 


ww. eh. xiii. 


36. 


x 2 Sam. vii. 
12,15. TPs. 
eExxxii. 1. 
Luke i. 32, 
69. Rom. 
i. 3. 
ii. 8. 

y Ps. xvi. 10. 
ch. xiii. 35. 


2 Tim. 
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shall rest in hope: *7 because thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption. 8 Thou hast made known to me the ways of 
life; thou shalt make me full of joy with thy countenance. 
29 Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you "of the 
patriarch David, that he ¥is doth dead and buried, and Mis 
sepulchre is with us unto this day. °° Therefore being a 
prophet, *and knowing that God had sworn with an oath 
to him, that of the fruit of his loins, aecording to the flesh, 
zhe would raise up Christ to sit on his throne; °\ he seeing 
this before spake of the resurrection of Christ, ¥ that 4 /7s 
sound was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see corrup- 


z ver, 4. . 
achii.s. tion. 
Poh j 
il. ii. 9. ay , . 
Phil ii.9, all are witnesses. 


32.2'Mhis Jesus [> Auth] God raised up, * ¢ whereof we 
33 Therefore » being by the nght hand 


¥ render, Brethren : see on ch. i. 16. 
Y render, both died and was buried. 
Z read, he would set one upon his throne. 


& read, he. 


omit, 


© more probably, of whom : see note. 


“J will give praise with the best member 
that I have.” Compare also Ps. Ivii. 8. 

28.) Thou hast made known: in 
the Hebrew, and English Bible, ‘ Tou ew7lé 
make known.’ thou shalt make me 
full of joy with thy countenance is in the 
Hebrew, and English Bible, “ J (Heb. 
with) thy presence is fulness of joy.” These 
two last clauses refer to the Resurrection 
and the Ascension respectively. 29. 
Brethren (literally “ Jfen, brethren”) | He 
implies, ‘I am your brother, an Israelite, 
and therefore would not speak with dis- 
respect of David.’ He prepares the way 
for the apologetic sentence which follows. 

The title ‘Patriarch’ is only here 
applied to David as the progenitor of the 
kingly race:—Abraham and the sons of 
Jacob are so called in ch. vii. 8, 9, and in 
Heb. vii. 4. Im the LXX, the word is 
used of chicf men, and heads of families, 
with the exception of 2 Chron. xxiii. 20, 
where it represents “eaptains of hundreds.” 
We learn trom 1 Kings ii. 10, aud Neh. iii. 
16, that David was buried at Jerusalem, 
in the city of David, i.e. the stronghold of 
Zion, 2 Sam. v. 7.—Josephus gives an 
account of the high priest, Hyreanus, when 
besieged by Antiochus Ensebes,—and after- 
wards King Herod, opening ‘the tomb and 
taking treasure from it. Dio Cassius 
mentions, among the prodigies which pre- 
ceded Hadrian’s war, that the tomb of 
Solomon (the same with that of David) fell 


down. Jerome mentions that the tomb of 
David was visited in his time; i.e. at the 
end of the fourth century. 30.] a 
prephet, in the stricter sense, a foreteller 
of future events by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. knowing that God had 
sworn] See 2 Sam. vii. 12. The words in 
this ease are not cited from the LXX, but 
rendered from the Hebrew. 31.] The 
term seeing this before distinctly asserts 
tle prophetic conscionsness of David in 
the composition of this Psalm. But of 
what sort that prophetic consciousness wus, 
may be gathered froin this same Apostle, 
1 Pet. i. 10—12: that it was not a distinct 
knowledge of the events which the pro- 
phets foretold, but only a conscions refer- 
ence in their minds to the great promises 
of the covenant, in the expression of which 
they were guided by the Holy Spirit of 
prophecy to say things pregnant with 
meaning not patent to themselves but to 
us. 32.|] From ver. 25, the Apostle 
has been employed in substantiating the 
Resurrection as the act of God announced 
by prophecy in old time: now the histo- 
rical fact of its accomplishment is affirmed, 
and the vouchers for it produced. 

The word rendered “ whereof” may also 
mean of whom: and this latter is the 
more probable ; see ch. i. 8. It includes 
the other rendering. ‘We are His wit- 
nesses,” implies, ‘We testify to this His 
work,’ which work implied the Resurrec- 
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w 


38. 


of God exalted, and ° having received of the F 


promise of the Holy Ghost, he 
which ye now see Ana hear. 
into the heavens: 


thy foes thy footstool. 
Israel know assuredly, 
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but he saith himself, 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, % until I make 
36 Therefore let 
that God ‘hath made that same feb.v.s. 
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4 Fat her the ¢ John RAR 6: 


pany ech. 
ep 


hath shed forth this, | 


34 For David 47s not ascended * isin. 


©The Lorp said ° Matt 

4 
eos 

iso, 


all the house of +1 


Jesus, whom ye [84 fare] crucified, both Lord and Christ. 


37 Now when they heard this, & they were pricked in s Zech, xii.to. 
their heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the 
apostles, @ Men and brethren, what f shall we do? 38 Then 
p ’ 


wuke iii. 10, 
oh ix. 6: 


Xvi. 30. 


h Luke xxiv. 


Peter said unto them,» Repent, and be baptized every one #. eh. it 


d ender, did not ascend. 


© render, Brethren: see on ch. 
tion. we all,—first, and most properly, 
the Twelve: but, secondarily, the whole 
body of believers, all of whom, at this time, 
had probably seeu the Lord since His 
Resurrection ; see 1 Cor. xv. 6. 33. | 
Peter now comes to the Ascension—the 
exaltation of Jesus to be, in the fullest 
sense, Lord and Christ. being by the 
right hand of God exalted] Some would 
render, “ being exalted to the right hand 
of God.” But plausible as this seems, it 
is inadmissible. The great end of this 
speech is to shew forth (see above) the 
Gop oF IsRaEL as the Doer of all these 
things. the promise] Christ is 
said to have received from the Father 
the promise above cited from Joel, which 
is spoken of His days. This, and not 
of course the declarations made by Him- 
self to the same effect, is here referred 
to, though doubtless those were in Peter’s 
mind. The very expression, shed forth, 
refers to “ Z will pour out” above, ver. 17 
(in the original they are the same word). 

this: i.e. ‘this influence,’ this 
merely; leaving to his hearers the inference 
that ¢his, which they saw and heard, must 
be none other than the promised effusion 
of the Spirit. which ye now see nced 
not imply, as Dr. Burton thinks, that 
“ there was some visible appearance, which 
the people saw as well as the apostles :” 
—very much of the effect of the descent 
of the Spirit would be visible, —the 
enthusiasm and gestures of the speakers, 


for instance ; not, however, the tongues of 


flame,—for then none could have spoken 
as in ver. 13. 34.] This exaltation 
of Christ is also proved from prophecy — 
and from the same passage with which 
Jesus Himself had sileneed His ene- 

xX 


iy 16; 


dd omit. 
f render, moust. 


mies. See notes, Matt. xxii. 41 ff. The 
connexion is, For David himself is not 
ascended into the heavens,—as he would 
be, if the former prophecy applied to 
him: BUT he himself says, removing all 
doubt on the subject, &e. 36.) THE 
CONCLUSION FROM ALL THAT HAS BEEN 
saIpD. The Apostle says, let all the house 
of Israel know, because all hitherto said 
lias gone upon proofs and sayings belong- 
ing to Zsrae/, and to ald Israel. In the 
words God hath made, we have as before, 
the ground-tone of the whole discourse. 

Lord, from ver. 34. Christ, in 
the full and glorious sense in which that 
terin was prophetically known. The same 
is expressed in ch. v. 31 by “hath exalted 
[to be] a Prince and a Saviour.’ —The final 
clause sets in the strongest and plainest 
light the fact to whieh the discourse testi- 
fies—ending with whom ye crucified,— 
the remembrance most likely to earry com- 
punction to their hearts. “In the close of 
his discourse, he again reproaches them 
with His crucifixion, that they may be 
touched with the greater compunction of 
couscience, and may be eager to seek the 
remedy for their sin.” Calvin. Bengel 
culs this “the sting at the end” of the 


discourse. 37—41.| EFFECT OF THE 
DISCOURSE. 37.] The compunction 


arose from the thought that they had 
rejected and crucified Him who was now 
so powerful, and under whose feet they, as 
enemies, would be crushed.— “St. Luke gives 
us the fruit of the discourse, that we may 
know that the power of the Spirit was put 
forth, not only in the diversity of tongues, 
but also in the hearts of the hearers.” 

Calvin. 38. Repent] The word im- 
ports change of mind: here, change from 
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of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 


4 Joel fi. 28. 
ch. iii. 26, 


k ch. x. 45: 
xi. 15,18: 
xiv.v7:av. shall eall. 

Eph. ii. 13, 

Tes 


generation. 


39 For the promise is unto you, and: to your children, and 
* to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God 
And with many other words did he testify 
and 8 erhort, saying, » Save yourselves from this } untoward 
41k Then they that [gladly] received his 


word were baptized: and the same day there were added 


& render, exhort them. 
1 render, crooked. 


h render, Be saved : see note. 
k render, So then. 


1 omit. 


thinking Jesus an impostor, and seorning 
Hfim as one crucified, to being baptized in 
Ilis name, and looking to Him tor remis- 
sion of sins, and the gift of the Spirit.— 
The miscrable absurdity of rendering fhis 
word by ‘do penance, —so the iheims 
(Roman-Catholic) Version,—orunderstand- 
ing it as referring to a course of external 
rites, is well exposed by this passage—in 
which the internal change of heart and 
purpose is insisted on, to he testified by 
adinission into the number of Chirist’s 
followers. be baptized every one of 
you] Here, on the day of Pentecost, we 
have the first mention and administration 
of CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. Before, there 
had been the baptism af repentance for 
the remission of sins, by John, Luke iii. 3; 
but now we have the important addition, 
in (or, on) the name of Jesus Christ,—iu 
the Name—i.e. on the confession of that 
which the Name implies, and zzto the bene- 
Sits and blessings which the Name imphies.— 
The Apostles and first believers were not thus 
baptized, because, ch.i. 5, they had received 
the BAPTISM BY THE Hoy Giost, the thing 
stgntfied, which superseded that by water, 
the outward and visible sign.—The result 
of the baptism to which he here exhorts 
them, preceded by repentanee and aeeom- 
panied by faith in the forgiveness of sins 
in Christ, would be, the receiving the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 39.| your 
ehildren, viz. as included in the prophcey 
cited ver. 17, your little ones: not, as in 
eh. xiii, 82, ‘your descendurts, which 
would be understood by any Jew to be 
necessarily implied. Thus we have a pro- 
vidential recognition of Infant Baptisin, at 
the very founding of the Christian Church. 

to all that are afar off | i.e. to the 
Gentiles; see Nph. ii. 13. There is no 
diffeulty whatever in this interpretation, 
The Apostles always expected the eonver- 
sion of the Gentiles, as did every pions 
Jew who believed in the Scriptures. It 


was their conversion as Gentiles, which 
was yet to be revealed to Peter. Tt is sur- 
prising to see Commentators finding a 
difficulty where all is so pla. The very 
expression, aS many as the Lord cur God 
shall eall, shews in what sense Peter nn- 
derstood those afar off; not aéi, but as 
many as the Lord our God shall summon 
to approach to Him,—bring near,—which, 
in his present understanding of the words, 
niust import—by becoming one of the 
hosen people, and conforming to their 
legal observances. 40.1 The words 
cited appear to be the coneluding and 
inclusive summary of Peter’s many exhor- 
tations, not only their general sense: just 
as if ver. 386 had been given as the repre- 
sentative of his whole speech above. 

The Apostle’s command is improperly ren- 
dered in A. V. ‘save yourselves? it is 
strictly passive,—be saved,—‘Iet us save 
yon’—‘let God by us save you.’ In saying 
this ercoked generation, St. Peter alludes 
to Deut. xxxii. 5. 41.] This first 
baptism of regeneration is important on 
many aecounts in the history of the Chris- 
tian Chureh. It presents us with two 
remarkable features: (1) It was conferred, 
on the profession of repentanee, and faith 
in Jesus as the Christ. There was no 
instruction in doctrine as yet. The in- 
faney of the Chureh in this respect. cor- 
responded to the infaney of the individnal 
mind; the simpheity of faith came first,— 
the ripeness ot knowledge followed. Nean- 
der well observes that, among such a mul- 
titude, adinitted by a confession whieh al- 
lowed of so wide an interpretation, were 
probably many persons who bronght into 
the chureh the seeds of that Judaizing 
form ot Christianity which afterwards 
proved so hostile to the true faith; while 
others, more deeply touehed by the ILoly 
Spirit, followed hnmbly the untolding of 
that teaching by whieh He perfected the 
apostolie age in the doetrine of Christ. 


39—45. 


unto them about three thousand souls. 
tinued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine "and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and im prayers. 
and ™many wonders and SIGNS m Mark svi, 


came upon every soul: 
were done by the apostles. 
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421 And they con- Iver. 40, ch. 


It Rom, 
a 12. Eph, 
vi. IS, Col, 


43 And fear Ps" 


17. che iv. 


46 And all that believed were 8: ¥!2 


together, and "had all things common; * and sold their neb.iv.s2,s4. 


reader, and in community. 


(2) Almost without doubt, this first hap- 
tism must have been administered, as that 
of the first Geuttle eonverts was (see ch. x. 
47, and note), by afusion or IE 
not by tmmersion, The immersion of 3000 
persons, in a city so sparingly furnished 
with water as Jerusalem, is equally ineon- 
ceivable with a procession hesond the walls 
tothe Kedron, orto Siloam. for that purpose, 

42—47.] DesckiptioN OF THE LIPE 
AND HABITS OF THE FIRST BELIEVERS. 
This description axticipates; emlracing a 
period extending beyond the next chapter. 
This is pk un from ver. 43: for the miracle 
related in the next chapter was evidently 
the first which attracted any pubhe atten- 
tion: vv. 44, 45, aguin, are taken up anew 
at the end of chap. iv., where we have a 
very similar deseription, evidently apply- 
ing to the same period. 42.| the 
apostles’ doctrine: compare Matt. xxviii. 
20. and in community] The living 
together as one family, and having things 
in common. It is no objection “to. this 
meaning, that the fact is repeated below, 
in ver. 45; for so is the breaking of bread 
in ver. 46, and the continuing in prayers. 
The meaning given in the A. V., “in the 
Apostles’ fillowship,” is not objectionable 
in itself, but still I eoneeive bears no 
meaning defensible in construction. See 
further in my Greck Test. breaking 
of bread] or, the breaking of the bread. 
This has been very varionsly explained. 
Chrysostom, “In mentioning bread here 
he seems to me to signily fasting, and 
ascetic life: tor they partook, not of 
luxuries, but simply of subsistence.’ Aud 
similarly Bengel: “The breaking of bread, 
that is, a frugal dict, conmon auong them 
all.’ But on ver. 46 he recoguizes a 
covert allusion tothe Eucharist.— Theinter- 
pretation of the breaking of bread here 
as the celebration of the Lord's supper lias 
been, both in ancient and modern times, 
the prevalent one. Chrysostom himsclf, in 
another plaee, interprets it, or at all events 
the whole phrase, of the Holy Communion. 
And the Romanist interpreters have gone 
so far as to ground an argument on thie 
passage for the administration 2 ove Avid 
ouly. But,—referring for a fuller discus- 


sion of the whole matter te the notes on 
1 Cor. x. xi.,—barely to render [the] 
breaking of [the] bread to mean the: 
breaking of bread ju the Eucharist, as aow 
uaderstuod, would he to violate historice 
truth. The Holy Communion was at first, 
and tor some time, till abuses put an end 
to the practice, caseparably connected 
with the agape, or love-feasts, of the 
Christians, and wrknown as a separate 
ordinance. ‘To these agapa, aceoinpanicd 
as they were at this time by the eelebration 
of the Lord’s supper, the “breaking of 
[the] bread” reters,—from the custom of 
the master of the feast breaking bread in 
asking a blessing; see ch. xxvii. 35, where 
the Eucharist is out of the question. 

in prayers] or, in the prayers:—the ap- 
pointed times of prayer: sce ver. 46. But 
it necd notaltogetherexclude prayer among 
themselves as well, provided we do not 
assume any set times or forms of Christian 
worship, whieh eertainly did not exist as 
yet. See notes on Rom. xiv. 6; Gal. iv. 
10. 43.] every soul, designating 
generally the avuétitude,—those who were 
not joined to the intunt Chureh. This is 
evident by the words “all that believed,” 
when the church is again the subject, ver. 
Ad, They were filled with fear, dread, 
reverential astonishment, at the effect pro- 
dueed by the outpouring of the Spirit. On 
the anticipatory character of the latter 
part of the verse, see general remarks 
at the beginning of this section. 

44.) If it surprise us that so large a 
wunber should be continually assembled 
together (tor such is certainly the sense of 
were together, not that they were joined 
by brotherly love, as Calvin)—we must 
remember that a large portion of the three 
thousand were persons who had come up to 
Jerusalem for the feast, and would by this 
time have retured te their homes. 

and had all things (in) common] i.e. xo 
individual property, but one common 
stock; see ch. iv. 32. That this was life- 
rally the ease with the infant church at 
Jerusalem, is too plainly asserted in these 
passages to admit of a doubt. Some have 
supposed the expressions to indicate merely 
a partial community of goods: contrary to 
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elsatviii?, possessions and woods, 
had 


neeord 


rein every Than need, 


qakesvive oyath an 
ba elev. a. 


Ken ar 7. 


one 


s Tarke ii, $2, 
chow. a3. 


tom. wo favour with all the people. 


tehove lb: 
ai. 2h. 


ach. iad 


M yonder, at home. 


D fiterally, took their share of food. 


rendering. 
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IE. -£6, 17. 


and @parted them to all men, as 

Wr Amd they, continuing daily 
the temple, and "breaking bread 
m frou house to house, did eat their meat with eladness 
and singleness of heart, “7 praising God, and * having: 


And Sthe Lord ° added to the 


church daily snuck as should be saved, 
1. | Now Peter and John Pyeeat up [4 fogether] *into 


But the AV is betler as an English 


® read and render, brought together daily more that were in the way 


of salvation. 
P render, Were yong. 


the express assertion ofeh. iv. 82. Tnorder, 
however, rightly to understand this eea- 
munity, we may remark: (1) 76 ts only 
found tin the church at Jerusalem. No 
trace of its existence is discoverable any 
where elses oon the contrary, St. Paul 
speaks constantly o€ the rich and the poor, 
see L Tin. vi. LF Gal. ii, lO; 2 Cor. viii, 
18, 1S: a. 0, 73 1 Cor. xvi. 2: also St. 
James, i. 1-5; we. 138.—And trom the 
practice living at first prevailed at Jerm- 
salem, we may partly perhaps explain the 
great and constant poverty of that chareh, 
Rom. xv. 20, 20; 1 Cor. avi, P38: 2 Cor, 
Vili. ix.; also ch. xi. BQ; xxiv. 17. —'The non. 
establishment of this eannaaity elsewhere 
may have arisen trom the imeanyenicnces 
which were tound to attend it) in Jern- 
salem: see ch. vic b. (2) This community 
of goods was not, even in ernsalem, en- 
forced by rude, as is evident trom ch. v. -h 
(ail. 12), but, originating in’ free-will, 
beemne perhaps an understood cnstom, still 
however in the power of any individual not 
to comply with, (8) Lt wns uot (as Grotins 
thought) borrowed from the sect ot the 
Hssenes, with whom the Apostles, who 
certainly must have sanctioned this com- 
munity, do not appear historienlly to have 
had any connexion. But GA) if is much 
more probable that it arose from a con- 
frauation, and application to the now 
mereased uninber ot' disciples, of the cou. 
munity in which our Lord aud His Apos- 
Hes had lired (see John xii. 65 xiii. 29) 
before.—The practice probably did not 
Jong continne even at Jerusalem: see Rom. 
XV. 2b, note. 45.| possessions probably 
mean lavded property, ch. v. 1— goods, 
any other possession; moreables, as dis- 
tinguished trom land. parted them, i.e. 
thoir price; see a similar way of speaking, 


@ omit. 


Matt. xxvi. 9, 46. continuing daily 
with ono accord in the templo] See Luke 
vxiv. 53. The words need not men, 
though they aay mean, that they were 
ussenibled in Solomon's poveh, as inch. v. 
12) but most probably. that they regu. 
larly kept the hours of prayer, eb. tii, 1. 
at home] i.e. privately, as con- 
trasted with their public frequenting of 
the temple: not, ‘from house to house, as 
A. V.:—the words may bear that meaning 
(see Luke viii. 1), but we have no trace of 
such a practice, of holding the agape, or 
love-feasts, snecessively at ditferent houses. 
— The breaking of bread took place at 
their douse of meeting, wherever tliat was: 
ef ch. xi, 12. did eat thoir meat | 
ie. they partook of food: viz. in these 
agape, or breakings of bread. single- 
ness of heart] ‘The word rendered single- 
ness originally implies freedom fram stones 
or rocks, and thus simplicity, erenness, 
purity. 47.| praising God docs not 
seem only to reler to giving thanks at 
their partaking of food, but to their 
general manner of conversation, iuelnding 
the reenrrence ot special ejaculations and 
songs of prise by the influence of the 
Spirit. more that were in the way of 
salvation: compare the Apostle’s com- 
mand, ver. 10;—those who were being 
saved, Nothing is implied by this word, 
to auswer one way or the other the ques- 
tion, whether all these were finally saved, 
It. is only asserted, that they were ia the 
way of salvation when they were added to 
the Christian assembly. Doubtless, some 
ot them might have been of the class 
Mluded to Heb. x. 26—29:; at Teast there 
is nothing in this word to preclude it. 
Crap. LL. 1—10.) Heavine oF A LAME 
MAN BY PETER AT THE QATE OF THE 


11}. 1—7. ET ACES. 
the temple at the hour of prayer, Yheing the ninth hour, 6s !17. 
2 And a ccertain man lame from his mother’s womb was oh 26% 
carried, whom they laid daily at the gate of the temple 

is called Beautiful, 4 to ask alin of them that asonoins 


* 


which 
entered into the temple; @who seeing Peter and John 
about to go into the temple asked an alins. + And Peter, 
fastening his eyes upon him with John, said, Look on us. 
5 And he gave heed unto them, expecting to receive somes 
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thing of ther. 


6 Then Peter said, Silver and gold have I 


none; but such as I have give J thee: * In the name offs ive. 


Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk. 


TEMPLE. 
x. 4, 30. 
prayer; those of the morning and evening 
racrifice, i.¢. the third and ninth ours, 
and noon. 2.) The word is literally, 
was being carried. They tewk him at the 
hours of prayer, and carried him back 
between times. the gate... . wich 
is called Beantifal? The arrangement of 
the gates of the Temple is, froin the notices 
which we now porsess, Very uncertain. 
Three entrances have been fixed on for the 
“ Beautiful Gale :? 01) The gate thus 
dinerited by Josephus : “Nine of the gates 
were covered with gold and silver, a: were 
also the posts and Jintels. Isut one vate, 
that outside the temple iteelf, was of 
Corinthian brass, and far surpassed the 
silver and gilt gates in splendour.” This 
yrate was ales called Nicanor’s gate, and 
Jay on the Eastern tide of the Termple, 
towards the valley of Kedron. Jusephins 
Inentions it again, as “the La-tern gate of 
the inner enclosure, which i4 of brass,” 
and gives a remarkable aceount of its size 
and weight: adding, that when, before the 
siege, it was discovered rupernaturally 
opened in the night, “this to un-killed 
persons seemed a ment favourable omen : 
for they said, that God had opened to 
them the gate of prosperity.” [but seme 
find a difficulty in this, The lame man, 
they say, would not he likely to have been 
admitted s far inty the Temple (out it 
appears that lepers used ts stand at 
Nicanors gate): and besides, he would 
have taken up his station naturally at an 
outer vate, where he might ak alm of all 
who entered. ‘These conditions -uit Letter 
(2) the gate Susan; as does alow the cir- 
ecum-tance inentioned ver. 11, that the 
people ran together to Solomon's porch ; 
for this gate was on the east side of the 
court of the Gentiles, and close te Soloinon’s 
porch. Another enitable circumstance was, 
tuat by this gate the market was held for 


1. the ninth hour! See ch. 


There were three hours of 


é 5 nd he 


thiep and cattle and other offerings, and 
therefore a greater crowd would be at- 
tracted, (4) Ochers ayain refer the epithet 
“ Beautiful” to two gates opening towards 


the city on the western side. Ba that 
the matter wouet remain in uncertainty. 


4. Louk on us. Calvin’s note 
is important: “Veter would not have 
thue spoken without being certain of the 
desizn of God; and his words command 
the sean to Jook for rome singular ond 
unnenal benefit. Yel we may enquire, 
whether the Apostles had tie power of 
working miraciu:. when it pleased them. I 
anawer, that their ministration of divine 
influence did not empower them to attempt 
any thing of their own will or motive, but 
the Lord wrougnt by thems when He raw 
it expedient. ence it arose, that they 
healed one, wot all without di-tinetion. Se 
that in this, a+ in other things, they hal 
Gjod’s Spirit for their guide and direction. 
Vherefore, before Veter orders the lame 
Inan ty riee, he eat and fixed hi- eves on 
him. That look nut without the 
express prompting of God’. Spirit. And 
hence it was that he «poe with such cer- 
tainty of the coming miracle. The Apostle 
eurnmoned the lame man by this canmand 
ty receive the git of God: he for his part 
linked for nothing but an alms.” 

6. Vhere is no douit, that it waa the 
custom to give alse even to those whe 
were not of the community of the faithful, 
but Peter then either had nothing about 
him, going a: he was to the tsnple, or he 
cond not bestow aLough to help the poor 
mans peed. Notice the Apostle’s mode- 
ration in bis discharge of os important a 
stewardship: Corapare ch. ii. 455 iv. 45.” 
Genzel, But perhaps it is more simple wo 
conclude that Peter spoke bere of hes oun 
station and means in Jife—‘ 1 arn wo rich 
inan, nor have | silver or gold te give 
thee.’ 7. “Tuons ales did Christ: 
He often eared by a word, often by au 


was 
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{Isa. xxxv. 6. 


g ch. iv. 16, 21. 


i John x. 23. 
ch.wid, 
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took him by the right hand, and lifted him up: and im- 
mediately his feet and ancle-bones reeeived strength. 
8 And he f leaping up stood, and walked, and entered with 
them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising 
God. 2% 8 And all the people saw him walking and praising 
God: Mand they knew that it was he which sat for alms 
at the Beautiful gate of the temple: and they were filled 
with wonder and amazement at that which had happened 
unto him. UU And ast the lame man which was healed held 
Peter and John, all the people ran together unto them im 
the porch ‘that is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 
12 And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the people, 
Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye Sat ¢his ? or why look ye 
[tso] earnestly on us, as though by our own power or 


k ch. v. 30. 


u holiness we had made this man to walk ? 


13k The God 


of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our 


T read, he. 
t omit: not in the original. 


8 render, at this man. 


U render, godliness, as the word is always elsewhere rendered in the N. T. 


act; often also He put forth His hand, 
when the objects were weak in faith,—that 
the healing might not seem to take place 
of itself.” Chrysostom. he tock him 
by the right hand ... his feet and ancle- 
bones received strength] Luke, the phy- 
sician, had made himself aequainted with 
the peeuliar kind of weakness, and de- 
scribed it aeeordingly. 8.] leaping up 
deseribes his first joyous liberation from 
his weakness: as soon as he felt himself 
strengthened, le leapt up, for joy. No 
suppositions need be made, such as that per- 
haps he was trying the experimeut (Cliry- 
sostom): or that it was from ignorance 
how to walk (Bloomfield). His joy is quite 
sufticient to explain the gesture, and it is 
better to leave the narrative in its simplieity. 
11—26.] THE DIscoURSE OF PETER 
THEREUPON, 11.] The lame man was 
holding Peter and John, physieally: not 
spoken of mental adhesion, but of actual 
holding by the hand or arm, that he might 
not be separated from thein in the crowd, 
but might testify to all, who his benefac- 
tors were. the porch that is called 
Solomon’s| See John x. 23, note. 
12.] answered, viz. to their expressions of 
astonishment implied in the following verse. 
See a similar usage of “answered,” Matt. 
xi. 25; ch. v. 8. This second diseourse of 
St. Peter may be thus divided: Zhis is no 
work of ours, but of God for the glorifying 
of Jesus, vv. 12, 138:—whom ye dented and 


killed, but God hath raised up, vv. 18 — 
15:—through whose name this man is 
made whole, ver. 16:—ye did it in igno- 
rance, but God thereby fulfilled His cuun- 
sel, vv. 17, 18. Hxhortation to repent, 
that ye may be forgiven, and saved by this 
Jesus Christ at His eoming, vv. 1—21; 
whose times have been the subject of pro- 
phecy from the first, ver. 21. Citations 
to prove this, vv. 22—24: its immediate * 
application to the hearers, as Jews, vv. 25, 
26. There the diseourse seems to be broken 
olf, as ch. iv. 1 relates. why marvel ye | 
Their error was not the wonder itself,-- 
though even that would shew ignoranee 
and weakness of faith, for it was truly no 
wouderful thing that had happened, viewed 
by a believer in Jesus,—but their wonder- 
ing aé the Apostles, as if they had done it 
by their own power. “ ‘Thus we see,” says 
Calvin, “that our wonder is wrong, when 
it stops at human ageney.” power, 
—such as magical craft, or any other snp- 
posed means of working iniracles: godliness, 
meritorious efficacy with God, so as to 
have obtained this trom Him ox our own 
aceount. ‘The distinction is important :— 
‘holiness, of the A. Y., is not expressive of 
the word, which bears in it the idea of 
operative cultive piety, rather than of 
inherent character. 13. The God of 
Abraham, &e.] “An appellation more fre- 
quent in the Acts than in the other books 
of the New Testament, aud suitable to that 





8—17. 
fathers, [! ¥ hath] 
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glorified his W Son Jesus; 
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whom YE 1 John vil. 39: 


xi. 16 


™ delivered up, and "denied him in the presence of Pilate, erie 


when he was determined to let him go. 
°the Holy One Pand the Just, and desired a murderer to 
sand killed the Prince of life, 2; 
4whom God [Vath] raised from the dead ; 
16s And his name through 
name [Y/ath] made this man strong, ia ye ¥ see and _ v.27. 
know: yea, the faith which is by iar Z hath given him this | 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all. 
brethren, I wot that tthrough ignorance ye did it, as did 


be granted unto you; 


are witnesses. 


ch. iv.20: xiv. 0 
Vv omit. 
whom : see note, ch. ti. 82. 


period of time.” Bengel. “See,” says 
Chrysostom, “ how he is always conneeting 
God with their aneestors, that he may not 
scem to be introducing any new doctrine. 
Before (ch. ii.) he brought in the patri- 
areh David, and now he introduces Abra- 


ham.” glorified] Not, as A. V., ‘hath 
glorified,” implying, by thus honouring 


His name: it is the historie past tense, 
glorified, viz. by His exaltation through 
death—see John xii. 23; xvii. 10. 

Not ‘iis Son,’ but His Servant: servant, 
however, in that distinct and Messianie sense 
which the same expression bears in Isa. 
xl—I)xvi. The above meaning is adopted 
by all the best modern Commentators. 

in the presence of Pilate, or, perhaps, 
to the face of Pilate. when he was 
determined to let him go: see Luke xxiii. 
20; John xix. 4, 12. 14. the Holy 
One and the Just] Not only in the higher 
and divine sense present to St. Peter’s 
mind, but also by Pilate’s own verdict, und 
the testimony of the Jews’ conscieuces. 
The sentenee is full of antitheses: the 
“ Holy Ore and the Just” contrasts with 
the moral impurity of “ @ murderer,”— 
“the Prince of life,” with the destruction 
of life implied in “ merderer,’—while ‘ve 
killed” again stands in remarkable oppo- 
sition to “the Prince of lite”? This last 
title given to our Lord implies, as the Vul- 
gate renders it, “the Author of life.’—Ilt 
is possible, that the words “ Prince of 
Vfe”? may contain an allusion to the great 
iniracle whieh was the immediate cuuse 
of the enmity of their rulers to Jesus. 
But of course St. Peter had a higher view 
in the title than merely this. 16. | 
The A. V. is right; through, or better, 
on account of, faith in his name. ‘The 
wennng, for the sake of (i. e. of awakens 
in you, and in the kame man himself) feds 


Die xxiil. 34. John xvi.8. ch. xiii. 27. 
W render, Servant. 
Y render, behold. 


pia xxvii. 
1 But ye denied n sate, xvii, 


20.) Mark 
xv. ll. Luke 
xxiii. 18, 20, 
John 
xviii. 40: 
xix.15. ch. 
Xi, 28. 

oO Ps. xvi. 10. 
Mark i. i 
Luke i. 

ch. oe 


*X whereof we 


faith in his 


peh. vii. 52: 
xxti. Tt. 
Theb, ii, 10; 
v. 9 1 Juin 


17 And now, 


v.11. 
qech. ii. 2h. 
aoe Ti. 32. 
Matt. ix. 22. 


1 Cor. ii. 3. 1 Tim. i. 13. 


X more probably, of 
Z vender, Gave. 


in his name, though grammatieally justi- 
fied, seeins against the eonnexion with the 
Apostle’s protession, ‘ whereof we are wit- 
nesses,” just before. It is evident to my 
mind, that the faith in His name, here 
spoken of, is the faith of these witnesses 
themselves. His name (the efficient eause), 
by means cf, or on account of (our) faith 
in his name (the medium), &e. yea, 
the faith which is [wrought] by him— 
not ‘faith gz lim; which is an inadmnis- 
sible rendermg. Peter’s own words (1 Pet. 
1.21) are remarkably parallel with, aud the 
best interpreters of, this expression: “ who 
by Llim do believe in Gad thal raised Him 
up from the dead and gave Lim glory, so 
that your faith and hope are in God. 
Some of the Commentators are anxions to 
bring in the faith of the lame man himself 
in this verse. Certainly it is according 
to analogy to suppose that he had such 
faith, trom and after the words of Peter :— 
but, as certainly, there is x0 allusion to it 
tn this verse, and the thread of Peter’s 
discourse would be broken by any such. 
It is the firm belief in Tlis name on the 
part of us His witnesses, of which he is 
here speaking, as the median whereby His 
name (the Power of the great dignity to 
which He has been exalted, the authorship 
of life) had in this ease worked. 17.] 


now, introducing a new consideration: 
sec 2 Thess. ii. 6. Here it softens the 


severer charge of ver. 1-4: sometimes it 
intensifies, as ch. xxii. 16; 1 John ii. 28 :-- 
especially with “ behold,” ch. xiii. 11; xx. 
22. No meaning such as ‘xow that the 
real Messi: thship of Him whom ye have 
shuin is come to light’ (Meyer) is admis- 
sible. brethren, still softening his 
tone, and reminding them of their cueness 
of blood and covenant with the speaker. 

through ignorauce] ‘There need Le 
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u Luke xxiv. | also your rulers. 
44. ch, xxvi. 


22, had shewed * by the 


Dan, ix. 26, 
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18 But " those things, which God before 
mouth of all 447s prophets, 
> Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. 


Tit; 


that 
19 ¥ Repent ve 


1 Petit, therefore, and ¢be converted, that your sins may be blotted 


oon ii. 38. 


presence of the Lord ; 


achi. Ul. 


@ xead, the. 


@ render, that he may. 


b yead, his Christ. 
d vender, that the times of refreshing may come. 


out, Awheu the tines Yo refreshing shalt come from the 
20 and @ he shall seud f Jesus Christ, 
which before was preaened unto you: 71 * whom the heaven 


© Titerally, turn about. 
See note. 


f read and render, Christ Jesus, who was before appointed unto you: 
or perhaps better, him who was before appointed your Messiah, even 


Jesus. See note. 


no difficulty in the application of the term 
“ignorance” to even the rulers of the Jews. 
It admits of alldegrees — from the unlearned, 
who were iniplieitly led by others, and hated 
Him because others did,—up to the most 
learned of the seribes, who knew and rightly 
interpreted the Messianie prophecies, but 
from moral blindness, or perverted expee- 
tations, did not recognize them in our Lord. 
Even Caiaphas himself, of whom apparently 
this could least be said, may be brought 
under it in some measure: ever he could 
hardly have delivered over Jesus to Pilate 
with the fudZ consciousness that He was 
the Messiah, and that he himself was ae- 
complishing propheey by so doing, Some 
degree of ignorance there must have been 
in them all. 18. of all the prophets | 
See Luke xxiv. 27 and note. There is no 
hyperbole, nor adaptation to Jewish views. 
The assertion of the Rabbinical books, “ All 
the prophets together prophesied not but 
of the days of the Messiah,” was not merely 
a Jewish view, but the real truth.—The 
prophets are here regarded as oxe body, 
aetuated by one Spirit : and the sui of 
Giod’s purpose, shewn by their testimony, is, 
that His Curisr should suffer. 

19. that your sins may be blotted out} 
The faith implied in the command, “ Be 
eouverted,” has for its aim, is neeessarily 
(by (rod’s covenant, see John iii. 15, 18) ac- 
companied by, the wiping out of sin. 

that the times of refreshing may come] 
This passaze has been variously rendered 
and explained. To deal first with the ren- 
dering,—that of the A. V.,—‘‘when the 
times... shall come,’—is entirely un- 
justifiable, and alien from the meaning of 
the words. They ean have but one sense, 
—that given in the marginal reading. 
This being so, what are the times (for such 
is the right reading, and not “ times” 
only) of refreshment? /}’hat is refresh- 


ment? Clearly, from the above rendering, 
some refreshment, future, and which their 
conversion was to bring about. But hardly, 
from what has been said, refreshment zn 
their own hearts, arising from their con- 
version: besides other objections, the fol- 
lowing words, »ay come from the presence 
of the Lord, are not likely to have been 
used in that case. No other meaning, it 
seems to me, will suit the words, but that 
of the times of refreshment, the great 
season of joy and rest, whieh it was under- 
stood the coming of the Messiah in His 
glory was to bring with it. That this 
shonld be connected by the Apostle with 
the conversion of the Jewish people, was 
not only aeeording to the plain inference 
from prophecy, but doubtless was one of 
those things concerning the kingdom of 
God, which he had been taught by his risen 
Master. The same connexion holds even 
now. If it be objected to this, that thus 
we have the conversion of the Jews re- 
garded as bringing about the great times of 
refreshment, and those times consequently 
as delayed by their non-conversion, I 
answer, that, however true this may be in 
faet, the other is fully borne ont by the 
manner of speaking in Seripture: the 
same objection might lie against the efhicaey 
of prayer. See Gen. xix. 22; xxvii. 26; 
Mark vi.5; 2 Thess. ii. 3; 2 Pet. iii. 12, 
from the presence of the Lord (the 
Father), who has reserved these seasons in 
His own power. When they arrive, it is 
by His deeree, which goes torth from His 
presence. Compure the expression “ there 
went out a decree from Casar Augustus,” 
in Luke ii. 1. 20.) and that he may 
send (see above), /iferally,—not figura- 
tively, by the Spirit :—even if the word 
send be nowhere else applied to the seeond 
coming of the Lord, there is no reason 
why it should not be here: the whole 
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must reeeive until the times of * 8 resti/ution of all things, a Matt. xvi 
>bwhick God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy ® Hike: ” 


prophets since the world began. 
said [iunto the fathers], ° 


unto you. 


*2 [i For] Moses [¥ ¢ruly] 
A prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; 
him shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever he shall 
23 And it shall eome to pass, that every soul, 


c Deut. xviii. 
15, 18, 19. 
ch. vii. 37. 


say 


which will not hear that prophet, shall be destroyed from 


among the people. *! Yea, 


and all the prophets from 
Samuel and those that follow after, 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days. 


as many as have den. iiss. 
Rom. ix. 4, 8; 


25 d Ye are xv-.8. Gal. 
lii. 20. 


& better, restoration, as strictly corresponding with Matt. xvii. 11, where the 


same expression is used, 


h render, for perspicuity, of whieh times. 


omit : not in the original. 


ground and standing-point of these two 
orations of Peter are peculiar, and the 
very mention of the ‘times of refresh- 
ment’ proceeding forth from the presence 
of the Father would naturally lead to the 
position here assigned to the Son, as one 
sert by the Father. See below, on ver. 
26. who was before appointed | 
before appointed, as apparently in ch. xxii. 
14 (marginal reading). unto you,—as 
your Messiah. 21. whom the heaven 
must receive] The words thus translated 
admit of a double rendering: (1) ‘ Whom 
the heaven must receive.’ (2) * Who must 
possess the heaven. Of these the former 
is in my view decidedly preferable, both as 
best suiting the sense, and as being the 
natural rendering, whereas the other is 
forced. The reason given by Bengel for 
rejecting the right rendering, “To be re- 
ceived, i. e. contained, shut into, the 
heaven, is a violent interpretation, and 
seems to imply, that the heaven is greater 
than Christ, and to detract from His 
exaltation above all heavens,” is best 
answered by himself, “ Yet there is a sense, 
in which it may be said that the heaven 
receives Christ, viz. that it admits Him, as 
a throne its proper King;” only I would 
rather understand it locally, and recog- 
nize a parallel expression with that in 
ch. i., also Jocal, “a cloud received Him 
out of their sight.” And so far from 
seeing in it any derogation from the 
Majesty of Christ, it seems to me ad- 
mirably to set it forth: it behoves the 
heaver (which is his, obeying his will) to 
receive Him till the time appointed. 

until} Not during, as the advoeates of the 
present spiritual sense of the passage wish 


1 omit, 


to render it, but until; see below. The 
key both to the construction and mean- 
ing here, is our Lord’s saying, Matt. 
xvii, 11, “ Eltas truly first cometh, and 
shall restore all things.” From this we see 
that the restoration of all things stands 
alone: and that which does not belong to 
“all things.’ Next, what is this restora- 
tion? Aeeording to the usage of the 
word, it eannot be applied to the works of 
the Spirit in the hearts of men, but must 
be understood of the glorious restoration 
of all things, the regeneration (Matt. xix. 
28), which, as Peter here says. is the 
theme of all the prophets from the begin- 
ning.—No objection can be raised to this 
from the meaning of the word times: see 
ch. vii. 17, and St. Peter’s own langnage, 
1 Pet. i. 20, “ix the last times.”—On the 
testimony of the prophets, see ver. 18 note. 

22.] This citation isa free but faith- 
ful paraphrase of the text in Deuteronomy. 
—That the words, as spoken by Moses, 
seem to point to the whole line of pro- 
phets sent by God, is not any objection 
to their being applied to Christ, but rather 
necessitates, and entirely harmonizes with, 
that application. See the parable Matt. 
xxi. 33—41. And none of the whole pro- 
phetie body entirely answered tothe words 
like unto me, but Christ. The Jews there- 
fore rightly understood it (though not 
always consistent in this, eomp. John i. 21 
with vi. 14) of the Messiah. 24.] See 
ver. 18, note.—St. Peter’s aim is to shew 
the unaninity of ald the prophets in speak- 
ing of these times.—Samuel is named, more 
us being the first great prophet afler 
Moses, than as bearing any part in this 
testimony. The prophetic period of which 


IIT. 26. 


saying unto Abraham, 


26f Unto you first God, having raised up his 


eane 


2 >being gvrieved that they taught the people, 


3 And they laid hands on them, and put them in 


4 How- 


1 pender, SONS. 
2 render, Servant. 
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the | children of the prophets, and of the covenant which 
God made with ™our fathers, 
cGse © And in thy sced shall all the kindreds of the earth be 
avid: blessed. 
GTR on Son [i Jesus], & sent him, ° /o d/ess you, in turning away 
f Matt. x.6: ? o 
“24 Le Overy one of you from P /is iniquities. 
re ae IV. 1 And as they spake unto the people, the priests, 
a bathe sit and the *eaptain of the temple, and the Sadducees, 
bMati.s<i, urpon them, 
ssi and preached 49 ¢hrough Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead. 
hold until the next day; for 1t was now eventide. 
i omit. 
Moony Our. 


© render, blessing. 


David was the eh'ef prophet, began in 
Samuel. these days] i.e. these days 
now present, no the times of restor ation, 
as some understand : which would require 
those days.” * These days’ are, in fact, 
connected with ‘he times of restoration, 
as belonging to t!e same dispensation and 
leading on to them ; 3 and thus the Apostle 
identifies the ¢hen time with this pre- 
paration for and expectation of those 
glories: but to make “these days” identical 
with the times of refreshing and the 
times of restitution, is to make him 
contradiet himself. 25.| He applies 
this to them as being inheritors of the 
promises. Tbey were descendants, ac- 
cording to the flesh, and fellow-partakers, 
according to the spirit.—For a full coin- 
ment on this promise made to Abrahain, 
see Gal. iii. 16. 26.] first: implying 
the offer to the Gentiles (Dut as yet, in 
Peter’s mind, only by embracing Judaism) 
afterwards : see eh. xili. 46; Rom. i. 16.— 
It is strange how Olshausen can suppese 
that the Spirit in Peter overleapt the bounds 
of his subse. nent prejudice with regard to 
the admission of the Gentiles :—ke nerer 
had any such prejudice,, but only against 
their admission weerreametsed, and as Gen- 
tiles. raised up, not ‘from the dead ? 
but as in ver, 22. Again, not iis 
Son, but His Servant: see note, ver. 13. 

sent him, indctinite, of the sending 
in the flesh ; it does not apply to the pr esent 
time, but to God’s procedure in raising up 
His Servant Jesus, and His mission “and 
ministry: and is distinct from the seeding 
spoken of in ver. 20. This is also shewn by 
the present participle, blessing you, inge- 
niously, but not quite aecuratcly rendered 


P read, your. 


4 render, IN: see note. 


in the A. V. ‘ fo bless you’ He came 
blessing you (Ilis coming was an act of 
blessing)-—in (as the conditional element of 
the blessing)— turning every one from your 
iniquities: thus conierring on you the 
best of blessings. The word blessing is 
ehosen in allusion to the terms of the 
prophecy, ver. 25. The application to the 
present time is made by inference :—‘ as 
that was His object then, so now ?—but 
the diseourse is unfinished.—It did not 
come to a final conclusion as in eh. ii. 36, 
beeanse it was interrupted by the appre- 
hension of the Apostles. 
Cuap. IV. 1—4.] APPREHENSION AND 
IMPRISONMENT OF THE TWO APOSTLES. 
1.] the priests, i. e. the officiating 
priests, as soon as they were released from 
their duties.—The captain of the temple 
was the ehicf‘offieer of the Levitieal guard 
of the temple. In 2 Mace. iii. 4, we hear 
of the governor of the temple, who appears 
to have been the same officer. the Sad- 
ducees] Sce note on Matt. iii. 7. Perhaps 
they on this oecasion had ‘moved the guard 
and the priests to notice the matter: for 
the statement in the next verse of the 
offence given by preaching the resurrection, 
seems only to reter to ¢hem. Comnipare also 
ch. v. 17. 2.| in Jesus,—not, as A. V., 
‘through Jesus,’ but in the person (or 
example) of Jesus, alleging Ilim as an 
exainple of that which the Sadducees de- 
nied: preaching by implication, inasmuch 
as one resurrection would imply that of all, 
the resurreetion of the dead. We have a 
similiar use of ‘*in,” 1 Cor. iv. 6, where 
“in us”? means, in the ease of myself and 
Apollos. «The resurrection through Jesus’ 
does bot appear ou the prescut oceasion to 
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heit’ many of them which heard the word believed; and 
the number of the men was about five thousand. 

5 And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers, 
and elders, and scribes, ® and * Annas the high priest, and ¢ luke iii. 2. 
Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many as were = **""* 
of the kindred of the high priest, were gathered together 
at Jerusalem. 7 And when they had set them in the 
midst, they asked, 4 By what power, or by what name, ¢ fxd iia, 
have ye done this? §¢@Then Peter, filled with the Holy ki, 
Ghost, said unto them, Ye rulers of the people, and elders ™ 
of Isracl, 9if we this day be examined of the good deed 
done to the impotent man, by what means he is made 
whole ; 10be it known unto you all, and to all the people 
of Isracl, that by the name of Jesus Chnist of Nazareth, feb-iii.o,1. 
whom ye crucified, * whom God raised from the dead, even gen. it.2s. 
by him doth this man stand here before you whole. 
11h This is the stone which was set at nought of you 4Ps.cxviit 
builders, which is become the head of the corner. Jie yo. 
12i Neither is there satvation in any other: for there is i xate.i.. 
none other name under heaven given among men, whereby }7™4-5 
we must be saved. 


13 Now when they "saw the Sboldness of Peter and 
T render, beheld. 8 literally, freedom of speech. 


have formed part of their preaching. used where there can be little chanee of 


3.] it was now eventide, perhaps, from 
their adjourning the ease till the next day, 
the second evening, beginning with the 
twelfth hour: see Matt. xiv. 15, and note. 
4. the number of the men} The 

Greek word for “sen” here is that which 
signifies males as distinguished from females. 
Bnt it does not appear whether we are to 
tuke this strietly as masculine, or more 
loosely, as if it were the more general 
term. Meyer thinks the former: Ols- 
hausen, that as yet only mex attached 
themselves to the ehurch (but see ech. i. 
14): De Wette objects to the stricter 
view, that St. Luke does not so reckon, 
ch. it, 4 (see however Luke ix. 14, and 
et. the parallel place in Matthew): but 
leaves it undeeided. ‘The laxer use of this 
stricter term oceurs Luke xi. 31, and James 
1.20. In ch. v. 14, wen and women both 
are mentioned as being added to the Lord. 
5—12.| THE APOSTLES EXAMINED BE- 
FORE THE SANHEDRIM. PETER’S SPEECH. 
5. their rulers, Xe.] i. e. the rulers 

&e. of the Jews; a coustruciion frequently 


mistaking to whom or what the prononn 
reters. The rulers, elders, and seribes 
together make up the Sarhedrim, or great 
eouneil: see Matt. li. 4; xxvi. 59; ch. v. 
21. 6. at Jerusalem] Why is this spe- 
ecified? I beheve it merely implies that 
the meeting was not held iz the temple, 
hut im the eity. On Annas and 
Caiaphas, both called high priests, Luke 
ill. 2,—-see note there. 1.) By (literally, 
in) what (manner of) power? of what 
kind was the enabling cause, the element 
in which, as its condition, the deed was 
wrought ?—by (in, see above) what (manner 
of) name, spoken as a word of power: see 
ch. in. 6, 16. this,—not the teaching 
(as some think),—nor both the miracle and 
the teaching (as others), but the miracle: 
and that only. 8.] filled with the 
Holy Ghost, i.e. specially, for the oc- 
casion. 10.) whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised... the copula (azd, or 
but) is omitted, to make the contrast more 
striking. 1l.] See Matt. xxi. 42, note. 

13—i8.] CoNSULTATION AND SENTENCE 


keh, iii.21. 


1 John xi. 47. 


m ch. iii. 9, 10. 


n ch. v. 40. 
nor teach in the name of Jesus. 
o ch. v. 20. 
pch.iS: judge ye. 
h. ii. 18. a ht 
qehaxiiis 4 we & have seex and heard. 


r Matt. xxi. 26. 
Luke xx. 6, 
10: xxii. 2, 
ch. v. 26. 

s ch. iii.7, 8. 


t ch. xii. 12. 


THE ACTS. ae 
John, itand perceived that they were unlearned and 
ignorant men, they marvelled; and they 4 /fook knowledge 
of them, that they ¥ had been with Jesus. 14 And behold- 
ing the man which was healed * standing with them, they 
could say nothing against it. 16 But when they had com- 
manded them to go aside out of the council, they conferred 
among themselves, 16 saying, ! What ¥ shad we do to these 
men ? for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by 
them is ™ manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem ; 
and we cannot deny it. 17 But that it spread no further 
among the people, let us #straitly threaten them, that 
they speak henceforth to no man in this name, 38" And 
they called them, and commanded them not to speak at all 
19 But Peter and John 
answered and said unto them, ° Whether it be nght in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
20 P For we cannot but speak the things which 
“1 So when they had further 
threatened them, they let them go, finding » xothing how 
they might punish them, "because of the people: for all 
men ° glorified God for * that which was done. ** For the 
man was above forty years old, on whom this miracle of 
healing was shewed. 

23 And being let go, 'they went to their own company, 
and reported all that the chief priests and elders had said 
unto them. *! And when they heard that, they lifted up 


t render, having also previously known. 


U render, recognized. 


= render, Were. 


Y better, must we do. 
2 literally, threaten them with threats. 


& render, SAW. 


> better, NO Means. 


© render, Were glorying. 


OF THE SANHEDRIM. 


13.] having pre- added to the inhibition of ver. 18. 


viously known, i.e. they did not then per- 
ceive it for the first time; this is stated as the 
reason for their wonder: not as the A. V. 
they recognized them; their astonish- 
ment setting them to think, and reminding 
them that they had seen these men with 
Jesus :—that they (once) were with Jesus. 
18. in (literally, upon) the uame of 
Jesus; i. e. so as to make that Name the 
subject (basis) of their discoursing. 
19—22.] Tur APosTLES’ ANSWER AND 
DISMISSAL. 21.) when they had further 
threatened them ;—i. e. with threats super- 


finding no means] The difficulty with the 
Sanhedrim was, to find any means of pun- 
ishing them which should not stir up the 
people. 22.] The cirenmstanee of his 
being more than forty years old both gave 
notoriety to his person as having long re- 
sorted there, and made the miracle more 
notable, his malady being more confirmed. 

23—31.] PRAYER OF THE CHURCH 
THEREUPON. 23.] their own com- 
pany, i.e. the other Apostles, and possibly 
some others assembled with them. There 
is nothing in ver. 31 to mark that only 
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their voice to God with one aceord, and said, @ Lord, thou 12 Kings xix. 
Oe 
art God, which hast made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 


and all that in them 1s: 


*5 who by the mouth of ¢ thy 


servant David hast f said, * Why did the heathen rage, and xPs. ii. 


the people imagine vain things ? 


*6'The kings of the 


earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together 


against the Lord, and against Ins Christ. 


o7 ; . 
ai Hoy ¥ Matt. xxvi. 38. 
For of ay Luke xxii. 2: 


Xxiii.1, 8. 


truth against 7 thy holy & child Jesus, * whom thou hast «tuxei’ss. 


a Luke iv. 18, 


anoiitel: both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gen- Jom x. ss. 
tiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 
*8 > for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel deter- vp. i.28: 


mined before to be done. 


29 And now, 


iil. 


Lord, behold their 


threatenings : and grant unto thy ‘servants, ° that with all ¢ver.13.30. 
oIX. oft 


boldness they may speak thy word, 
forth thine hand to heal, ¢and that signs and wonders 
may be done * by the name of f thy holy & child Jesus. 

8l And when they had prayed, 
where they were assembled together ; 


380 by stretching #07 
x 26: 
ue 31. 
Eph. vi. 19. 
d eh ii. 43: 


th 6,16. 
&the place was shaken sae : 
MW 


and they were al] xvi.2. 


filled with the Holy Ghost, "and they spake the word of vers. 


d This is not “Kyrie,” the usual word for Lord, as in verses 26, 29, but 


“Despota,” signifying Master. 


© read, our father David thy servant. 


f read, sad by the Holy Spinit. 


& render, Servant. 


h read, gathered together in this city. 


i This is the word “ doulois,” 


the Apostles were present on this occasion. 

24. they lifted up their voice to 
God with one accord} i.e. not, as Meyer 
supposes, literally all speaking together in 
a known formula of prayer, but led by 
some one, and all assenting; not “ their 
voices,” but their voice: see note on ch. ii. 
6. thou art God, which hast made] It 
isan acknowledgment that it was the same 
God, who was now doing these things, that 
had beforetime prophesied them of Christ. 

27.) The for implies an acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of God in the ful- 
filment of the prophecy: Thow art the 
God who hast, &e., for these events have 
happened accordingly. The clause, in 
this city, which has been excluded from 
the text on account of its apparent re- 
dundance, answers to the clause “on his 
holy hill of Zion,” Ps. ii. 6. See also 
Matt xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 33. The parts 
of this verse correspond accurately to those 
of the prophecy just quoted. The ap- 
pellation here given to our Lord is not 


signifying bondservants, not as in verses 


“child,” but Servant, as before, ch. iii. 26. 
Jesus, the Servant of Jehovah, is the anti- 
type and completion of David, and. of all 
other servants of the Lord: what is said 
of them only partially and hyperbolically, 
is said literally and entirely of Him. 

28.| There is an ellipsis in the thought 
between the verb to do, and its object 
whatsoever, Kc. : “to do [as they thought, 
their own counsel; but really] whatsoever 
Thy hand and Thy counsel determined.” 
thy hand and thy counsel] thy hand in- 
dicates the Power, thy counsel the Wisdom 
ot God. The Wisdom decreed, the Hand 
performed. 31.] As the first out- 
pouring of the Spirit, so this special one 
in answer to prayer, was testified by an 
outward and visihle sign: but not by the 
same sign,—for that first baptism by the 
Holy Ghost, the great fulfihment of the 
promise, was not to be repeated. It was 
on every ground probable that the token 
of the especial presence of God would be 
sole pleuomenon which would be recog- 
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ich.v.12. 
Rom. xv. 5, 
6. 2 Cor. 
xiii 12. 
Phil, i. 27: 
ito2s 
iii. & 

keh ii. 44. 

Teh.i 8. 

m ch,i. 22. 


n ch. ii. $7. 


och. ii. 45. 


pver. 37, ch. 
W225 


qeh. ii, 45: 
viol, 


1 Pet. 


THE ACTS. IV. 32—37. 


God with boldness. °? And the multitude of them that 
believed ‘were of one heart and of one soul: * neither 
said any of them that ought of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things common. 
33 And with 1 great power gave the apostles ™ ¥ witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and ® great grace was 
upon them all. 341 Nez‘her was there any among them 
that lacked: ° for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, 8 Pand laid them down at the apostles’ 
feet; Tand distribution was made unto every man accord- 
ing as he had need. %6 And Joses, who by the apostles 
was surnamed Barnabas, (which is, being interpreted, The 
son of ™consolation,) a Levite, and of the country of 


kK render, their witness. 
M gctter, exhortation. 


nized as such by those present. The idea 
was not derived from profane sources, as 
seine would have ns believe, but from the 
Scriptures : see Ps. xxix. 85 Isa. 11. 19, 215 
xiii. 13; Ezck, xxxviii. 19 (especially) ; 
Joel iti. 16; Hage. ii. 6, 7. they were 
all filled with a fresh and renewed out- 
ponring. 

32—37.] THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
AT THIS TIME. This passage forms the 
conclusion of this division of the history, 
and the transition to ch. v. 32. | 
“ Where faith reigns, it concihates men’s 
minds so that all will the same thing. For 
hence comes discord, beeause we are not 
rnled by this divine spirit of Christ.” Calvin. 
On the community of goods, see note at 
ch. ii. 45. We have the view there taken 
strikingly confirmed here by the expres- 
sions used No one called (reckoned) any 
thing of his goods (which were still “his 
goods,” not alienated) [to be] his own. 
No one called his possessions his own: 
this shews, says Bengel, that he had not 
altogether in reality renounced the posses- 
sion of them. 33. | The Apostles were 
the specially appointed witnesses of the 
Resnrreetion, ch. i. 22: and this their tes- 
timony they gave wilh power, i.e with a 
special gitt of the oly Spirit to enforce 
and illustrate, to persuade and dispute on, 
those facts of which their own experience 
(see ver, 20) informed them. That the 
Spirit did not inspire them with unbroken 
nniformity in matters of fact, our present 
Gospels, the renmants to us of this very 
testimony, sufficiently witness. Nor was 
this necessary: cach man reported what 


1 render, For neither. 


he had heard and seen ;—and 1 was in the 
manner of Aclivering this report that the 
ereat power of the Spirit was shewn. See, 
on the whole subject, Introduction, ch. i. 
S iii. 5 iP. great grace, i. e. from God: 
this is better than to understand it “great 
Savour,” ice. from the people, which would 
hadly be so absolutely designated. 
34.] For gives a proot of God’s grace work- 
ing in them, in that they imparted their 
goods to the poor: see especially 2 Cor. vili.7. 
the things that were sold] Literally, 
the things which were being sold:—the 
process of selling, as regarded the whole 
church, yet going on, thongh completed in 
individual cases. 35. at the apostles’ 
feat] This expression is to be Hterally 
taken. The Apostles probably sat upon a 
raised seat, on the step of which, at their 
fect, the money was laid, in token of reve- 
rence. 86.] Barnabas, in Hebrew 
“the son of prophecy,’—and the inter- 
pretation has been generally made good by 
taking the word rendered by the A. Y. 
“ consolation,” in the sense of erkorlalion : 
see Ch. xi, 23, a Levite] The Levites 
mieht possess land at all times within the 
precinets of the Levitical cities: such was 
the ease, for example, in Jer. xxx. 7. At 
the division of the kingdoms, the priests and 
Levites all resorted to Rehoboam in Judah 
(and Benjamin), 2 Chron. xi, 135) froin 
that time probably, but certainly after the 
captivity, when the Mosaic division of the 
land was no Jonger accurately observed. the 
possession of land by Levites seems to have 
been alllowed. The whole subject is in- 
volved in some uncertainty: compare Levit. 
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sd bie 34, 85. 


v.12 


Cyprus, 87 *having land, sold it, and brought the money, 
and laid it at the ‘apostles’ feet. 

V. 1 But a certain man named Ananias, with Sapphira 
Zand kept back part of the 
price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a certain achive 
part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet. °° But Peter RUB 
Ananias, why hath °Satan filled thine heart to he to ‘lie 7 aoa 
Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the land ? pe ioe, 
4 Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? and after it 
was sold, was it not in thine own power? why hast thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart ? thou hast not lied unto 


his wife, sold a possession, 


said, b Num. xxx. 2. 


men, but unto God. 


fell down, and gave up the ghost: 


xxv. 82 ff; Num. xxxv. 1—S; Deut. xi. 
12; xviii. 8, al. of the country of 
Cyprus] For the state of Cyprus at this 
time, see notes on ch. xi. 19; xi. 4—7. 
Cnap. V. 1—11.] THE HISTORY OF 
ANANIAS AND Sappuira. This incident, 
though naturally connected with the end 
of the last chapter, forms an important 
independent narrative. 1.] Ananias 
signities in Hebrew,— The cloud of God, or 
The mercy of God. Sapphira is pro- 
bably a Greek name for the precious stone 
sapphire.—Vhe crime of these two is well 
described by Meyer: ‘ By the sale of their 
field, and the bringing in ot the money, 
they in fact professed to give the whole 
price as a gitt of brotherly love to the 
common stock: but their aim was to get 
for themselves the credit of holy love and 
zeal by one portion of the price, whereas 
they had selfishly kept back the other por- 
tion for themselves. They wished to serve 
two masters, but to appear to serve only 
One.’ 3.| The question implies the 
power of resistance to Satan, and is equiva- 
lent to, Why hast thou allowed Satan to 
fill, &c.? 4.] Whiles it remained, did 
it not remain (so literally) thine own ? i.e. 
was it not in thine absolute power? and 
when sold, was it not (i. c. the price of it) 
in thine own power, to do with it what 
seemed good to thee ? why hast thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart? lite- 
rally, put this thing in thine heart, Dan. 
1.8; Mal. ii. 2. Satan suggested the lie, 
which Ananias ought to have repelled 
instead of that, he put it in his heart, — 
placed it there where the springs of action 
are, and it passed out into an act. 
thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God} This mode of expression, not... . 
but... . is not always an alwulute and 
exclusive negatiou and assertion, see Mark 


Von. I. 


5 And Ananias hearing “these words ¢¥v.10,11. 


and great fear came on 


ix. 87; John xii. 44. But here it scems to 
be so, and to imply, ‘Thine attempt to 
deceive was not to deceive us, men; but to 
deceive the Holy Ghost,—God, abiding in 
His church, and in us its appointed super- 
intendents.’ This verse is of weighty doc- 
trinal import, as proving the Deity of the 
IIoly Spirit; unless it be held, that the 
Holy Spirit whom (ver. 3) Ananias at- 
tempted to deceive, and God to whom he 
hed, are different. Bengel says, “ This is 
the meaning: Ananias lied to God and Ilis 
Spirit, not to men and Peter. Dare if thou 
canst, O Socinian, to say, he lied not to 
the Holy Ghost and to Peter, but to God.” 

d.| The deaths of Ananias and Sap- 
phira were beyond question supernaturally 
inflicted by Peter, speaking in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. This is the only honest 
interpretation of the incident. Many, 
however, and among them even Neander, 
attempt to account for them on natural 
crounds,—trom their horror at detection, 
and at the solemn words of Peter. But, 
in addition to all other objections against 
this (see on ver. 9.),—it would make man 
and wife of the same temperament, which 
would be very unlikely. We surely need 
not require any justification for this ju- 
dicial sentence of the Apostle, filling as he 
did at this time the highest plaee in the 
church, and acting under the immediate 
prompting of the Holy Spirit. If such, 
however, be sought, we may remember that 
this was the first attempt made by Satan 
to obtain by hypocrisy, a footing among 
Christ’s flock: and that however, for wise 
reasons, this may sinee then have been 
permitted, it was absolutely necessary in 
the intancy of the church, that such 
attempt should be at onee, and with se- 
verity, defeated. Bengel remarks: “ That 
severity of punishment whieh was inflicted 
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all them that heard ™ these things. 
arose, ©wound him up, and earried him out, and buried 
7 And it was about the space of three hours after, 


e John xix. 40. 


him. 


THE ACTS. 


Vv. 


6 And the young men 


when his wife, not knowing what was done, came in. 
8 And Peter answered unto her, Tell me whether ye sold 


the land for so much ? 


And she said, Yea, for so much. 


9 Then Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have agreed 
fver.3. Matt. tooether ‘to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? behold, the 
feet of them which have buried thy husband are at the 


iv. 7. 


10s Then fell she down 


g ver. 5. door, and shall carry thee out. 
straightway at his feet, and yielded up the ghost: and the 
young men %eame in, and found her dead, and, carrying 
bsers. eb. her forth, buried her by her husband. MN" And great fear 
us came upon all the church, and upon as many as heard 


these things. 
D yead, it. 


on them in the body, mght perhaps have 
been spared their souls.’ and great 
fearcame ... .|* They that heard these 
things” ean hardly be those vresent, who 
not only heard. but saw: the remark is 
anticipatory, and is in fact equivalent to 
that in ver 11. 6.| Were these young 
mena class in the eonyregation accustomed 
to perform such services,—or merely the 
younger men, from whom they would na- 
turally be expeeted ? Some maintain the 
former: some the latter. We can hardly 
assume, as yet, any such official distinctions 
in the congregation as would mark off 
younger men from the elders, which latter 
are first officially mentioned ch. xi. 30. 
Besides whieh, we have no such ecele- 
siastieal class as these younger men. And 
the use of a different word in the original, 
“the youths,” in ver. 10, as applying to 
these same persons, seems to decide that 
they were merely the younger members of 
the church, acting perhaps in aeeordance 
with Jewish custom,— perhaps also on some 
hint given by Peter. wound him up] 
So Ezek. xxix. 5; Tobit xii. 18; Eeelus. 
xxxvili. 16, wrapped the body up,—pro- 
bably in their own mantles, taken off in 
preparing to carry him out. The context 
will not permit any more careful entolding 
of the body to be understood. —The speedy 
burial of the dead, practised among the 
later Jews, was unknown in earlier times, 
see Gen. xxiii. It was grounded on Num. 
xix. 11 fh The practice was to bury betore 
sunset of the sume day. The dnmediate 
burial in this case adds to the probability 
that the young men obeyed an intimation 
from the Apostle. 8.] answered unto 


© render, When they came in, found. 


her, perhaps to her salutation: but more 
probably to that which he knew to be her 
intent in entering in before him. 
so much, naming the sum: or perhaps 
pointing to the money lying at his feet. 
9.] To try the omniscience of the 
Spirit then visibly dwelling in the Apostles 
and the church, was, in the highest sense, 
to tempt the Spirit of God. It wasa saying 
in their hearts ‘There is no Holy Spirit : 
and certainly approached very closely to a 
siu against the Holy Ghost. Peter eharac- 
terizes the sin more solemnly this second ~ 
time, because by the wife’s answer it was 
now proved to be no iudividual lie of a 
bad and eovetous man, but a preconeerted 
scheme to deceive God. the feet of 
thera... ..] Not that Peter heard the 
tread of the young men outside (they were 
probably barefooted), but it isan expression 
common in the poetical or lively deseription 
of the Hebrews, and indeed of all nations 
(see Isa. lit. 7; Nah. i. 15; Rom. x. 15); 
making the member whereby the person 
aets, the actor, I take the words to mean, 
that the thne was just at hand for their 
return: see James v. 9. The space of three 
hours was not too long : they wonld have to 
earry the corpse to the burying-ground ata 
considerable distanee from the eity, and 
when there, to dig a grave, and bury it. 
shall carry thee out] This word, 
spoken before her death, decisively proves 
that death to have been not a resalé merely 
of her detection, but a judicial infliction. 
10.| when they came in: not im- 
plying that they immediately entered, but 
leaving room for some interval of time: 
sve above. 


6—17. THE 


ACTS. 


1 And iby the hands of the apostles were many signs 'eh. tia: 


and wonders wrought among the people; * and they were 
all with one aceord in Solomon’s porch. 


2 Cor. 

2. ieb. 
ii. 4. 

k ch. iii. 11: 


18 And ! of the 


rest durst no man join himself to them: ™ but the people , 3%). 99, 


magnified them. 


the Lord, multitudes both of men and women. 


14 And believers were the more added to 3 


xii. 42: xix, 
mich. ii. 47: 
iv. 21. 


15 Tnso- 


much that they brought forth the sick into the streets, 


and laid them on beds and eouches, 
shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of 
16 There Peame also 4@ multitude [T out] of the 
eities round about unto Jerusalem, bringing ° siek folks, and ° 
them which were vexed with unclean spirits: and they 


them. 


were healed every one. 


"that at the least the » Matt.ix.21: 


xiv. 36. ch. 
xix. 12, 


Mark xvi. 17, 
18. John 
xiv. 12, 


li vs Then the high priest rose up, and all they that peb.iv.19,6. 


P render, Were eoming. 
Y omit. 


12—16.| ProGress OF THE FAITH; 
MIRACULOUS POWER, AND DIGNITY, OF 
THE APOSTLES. 12.| they were all, 
i.e. the Apostles only, not add the Chris- 
tians. It does not tollow from the word 
all referring to all the believers in ch. ii. 1 
(see note there), that it necessarily refers to 
the same here also. The Apostles are the 
subject of the paragraph: and it is to set 
forth ¢heir unanimity and dignity that the 
deseription is given. They are represented 
as Gistinet trom all others, believers and 
unbelievers (both whieh I take to be in- 
cluded under the term “ the rest’’): and 
the Jewish people itself magnified them. 
The further connexion see on ver. 14. 
Solomon’s porch} See ch. iii. 11; Jolin x. 
23, note. 13.] the rest: i. e. all else, 
whether believers or not: none dared to 
Join himself to, as being one of, or equal to, 
them: but (so far was this from being the 
ease that) the very multitude magnified 
them. 14.] And (these clauses are not 
parenthetieal, but continue the description 
of the dignity of the Apostles) the result 
of this was, that believers were the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes of men and 
women. 15.] This verse now takes 
up afresh the main subject of vv. 12 
and 13, the glorification of the apostolic 
office, insomuch that It is econ- 
nected not only with the multitude mag- 
nifying them, but also with ver. 12. 
into the streets] literally, down [the] 
streets, i. e. «x fhe line of the streets. 
the shadow of Peter] As the greatest, in 


pre-eminenee and spiritual energizing, of 


the Apostles. Now especially was fulfilled 
bg 


G vender, the. 
8 render, But. 


to him the promise of Matt. xvi. 18 (see 
note there) :—and even the shadow of the 
Rock (Isa. xxxii. 2, Heb., and E. V., spoken 
primarily of His divine Master) was sought 
for. We need find no stumbling-bloek in 
the fuet of Peter’s shadow having been 
believed to be the medium (or, as is surely 
implied, having been the medium) of work - 
ing miraeles. Cannot the ‘Creator Spirit’ 
work with any instruments, or with none, 
as pleases Him? And what is a hand ora 
voiee, more than a shadow, except that the 
analogy of the ordinary instrument is a 
greater help to faith in the reeipient ? 
Where faith, as apparently here, did not 
need this help, the less likely medium was 
adopted. — See, on the whole, ch. xix.12,and 
note: and remark that only in the ease of 
our Lord (Luke viii. 46 and parallel places) 
and Ilis twogreat Apostles in the New Test., 
—and of Elisha in the Old Test., have we 
instances of this healing virtue in the mere 
contact with or accessories of the person. 
But what a fertile harvest of superstition 
and imposture has been made to spring 
out of these seanty examples ! 16. } 
Observe, that the sense is, that ‘the mul- 
titude, &c., was coming together to Jeru- 
salem, bringing, &e.,—and all sueh were 
healed:’ viz. when the next ineident, 
which forms a contrast to this waxing 

prosperity of the Church, happened. 
17—42.| IMPRISONMENT, MIRACULOUS 
LIBERATION, EXAMINATION BEFORE THE 
SANHEDRIM, AND SCOURGING OF THE 
APOSTLES. 17. the high priest | 
Annas,—ch., iv. 6, and note on Luke iii. 2. 
rose up is not redundant, but implies 
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q Luke xxi. 12. 


rch. xii. 7: 
xvi, 26. 


s John vi. 68: 
xvii, 3. 
1 John v.11. 


tch. iv. 5, 6. 


u Luke xrxii.4. 


ch. iv. 1. 


THE ACTS. Be 


were with him, which is the sect of the Sadducees, and 
were filled with tindignation, 84and laid their hands on 
the apostles, and put them in the common prison. 
19 But '* the angel of the Lord by mght opened the prison 
doors, and brought them forth, and said, *° Go, stand and 
speak in the temple to the people ‘all the words of this 
life. 2! And when they heard that, they entered into the 
temple Yearly in the morning, and taught. * But the hgh 
priest came, and they that were with him, and called the 
council together, and all the senate of the children of 
Israel, and sent to the prison to have them brought. 
22 But when the officers came, and found them not in the 
prison, they returned, and told, ** saying, The prison 
truly found we shut with ald safely, and the keepers 
standing [@ wifhout] before the doors: but when we had 
opened, we found no man within. ** Now when [> the 
chigh priest and] “the captain of the temple and the chief 


t literally, zeal; or Jealousy. 
X sender, an. 
Z render, in all seeurity. 


4 Jiteraily, pubhe custody. 
Y render, at the break of day. 


& omit, 


> omitted by most of our oldest authorities. © render, priest. 


being excited by the popularity of the 
Apostles, aud on that account commencing 
a course of action hostile to them. “ He 
thought he ought to be quiet no longer.” 
Bengel. ‘Te was ronsed to aetion by 
what had been done.” Chrysostom. To 
suppose that the High Priest ‘rose up’ 
after a council held is far-tetched, and 
against the following words, which point to 
the kindling zeal of men first stirred up to 
action. they that were with him: 
(see ch. iv. 133 xix. 38; xxii. 9.)—Not the 
members of the Sanhedrim: but the friends 
and kindred (ch. iv. 6) of the High Priest : 
see ver. 21. which is the sect of the 
Sadducees] which is implies more than 
who were:—the movement extended 
throngh the whole sect. Ou the sect of 
the Sadducees, see Matt. iii. 7, note. Jose- 
phus also shews that the family of Annas, 
if not he himself, were conneeted with the 
sect of the Sadducees. They (see ch. iv. 
1, note) were the chief enemies of the 
Apostles, for teaching the resurrection. 

20.j all the words of this life, an 
unusual expression, seems to refer to the 
peculiar nature of the enmity shewn to- 
wards them by the Saddueves, for preaching 
the resurrection nnto life: as if it were said, 
‘all the words of ¢k’s LIFE,’ which they 
call in question. Or perhaps the expression 


may import, that the religion of Jesus had 
its issue in Z?fe. A similar expression, 
“the word of this salvation,” occurs ch. 
xiii. 26. See also Rom. vii. 24. The de- 
liverance, here grauted to all the Apostles, 
was again vouschafed to Peter in ch. xii., 
and is there related more in detail. It is 
there a minute touch of truth, that he 
should mistake for a dream (ver. 9) what 
he saw: having lain so long in prison, and 
his mind naturally dwelling ou this his for- 
mer miracnlous liberation. 21.] at the 
break of day: see Luke xxiv. 1, margin. 
The high priest came to the ordinary ses- 
sion-chamber in the Temple, on the south 
side of it, and therefore if the Apostles were 
teaching in Solomon’s porch (ver. 12), not 
in their immediate vieinity. Perhaps the 
words, which imply that the summons was 
not issued til after the arrival of the Iligh 
Priest and his friends, may point to a 
meeting ot the Sanhedrim hurriedly and 
insufficiently ealled, for the purpose of 
‘packing’ it against the Apostles. If so, 
they did not suececd, see ver. 40: perhaps 
on account ot the arrival of some who had 
heen listeners to the Apostles’ preaching. 
all the senate | Probably the elders, 
including perhaps some who were not 
members of the Sanhedrim: the well- 
known foes of Jesus and his doctrine. 


18—29. 


THE ACTS. 


priests heard these things, they doubted 40/ them, where- 


unto this would grow. 


25 e Then came ove and told them, 


[fsaying,] Behold, the men whom ye put in prison are 


standing in the temple, and teaehing the people. 


26 Then 


went the eaptain with the offieers, and brought them 
without violenee, * for they feared the people, lest they * Matt. xsi.20. 


should have been stoned. 


“7 And when they had broueht 


them, they set them before the couneil: and the high 
pniest asked them, “5 saying, ¥ 8 Did not we straitly com. yeh.iv.is. 
mand you that ye should not teach in this name? and, 


behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doetrine, 
intend to bring this man’s # blood upon us. 


Ze zach. ii. 93, sO 
and iis age va, 

aa 52. 

“9 Then Peter a mate. xxiii. 


35: xxvii. 25. 


and the [fotser] apostles answered and said, » We ought to bet iv.9. 


d render, concerning. 
f omit. 


® render, And one came. 


& Many of our oldest authorities read, We straitly commanded you that 


Ke., without a question. 


The expression, the senate of the children 
ef Israel, common in the LXX, is perhaps 
translated from the form of words in which 
they were summoned. 24.] the priest, 
if genuine (and the varieties of reading 
seem to have arisen from the difficulty it 
has oceasioned), must designate the High 
Priest ; not that the word itself ean bear 
the meaning (compare 1 Maee. xv. 1 and 
2), but that the contert points ont the 
priest thus designated fo be the High 
Priest. On the captain of the temple, 
see note ch. iv. 1. He appears to have 
been summoned to meet the Sanhedrim, 
perhaps as thie oifence had taken place 
within his jurisdiction. But he was pro- 
hbably one of the chief priests. These 
latter were the titular High Priests, partly 
those who had served the office, partly the 
presidents of the twenty-four courses, partly 
the kindred ot the High Priest (see Matt. 
ii. 4). concerning them] i.e. ‘con- 
cerning the Apostles,’ the persons men- 
tioned in ver. 22; not ‘these words,’ as 
would appear at first sight. where- 
unto this would grow, i.e. to what this 
would come, is the correct. translation 
of the original: not, as some have main- 
tained, ‘how this had come about 2? nor, 
‘what was the meaning of this. 26. ] 
The clause, lest they should have been 
stoned, depends npon “brought them with- 
out violence,” not upon “for they feared the 
people.” 23.) “They ought to have 
enquired first, low did ye eseape? But 
as if nothing had happened, they ask them, 
saying &c.”’ Clrysostom. The same shy- 


ness of open allusion to the names or faets 
conneeted with Jesus and the spread of 
his doetrine may be traced in the words 
“this name,” and “ this man’s blood,” and 
is a strong mark of truth and cireumstan- 
tiality. —‘‘ The High Priest will not name 
Jesus: Peter names and eclebrates Him.” 
Bengel. to bring this man’s blood 
upon us] Not meaning that divine ren- 
geance would come on them for the murder 
of Jesus; but with a stress on us—that 
the people would be incited to take ven- 
geanee on them, the Sanhedrim, for that 
murder, The preeeding clause, “ye have 
JSilled Jerusalem with your doctrine,” shews 
this to be their thought. Compare the 
pointed address of Peter to the Sanhedrim, 
eh. iv. 8—12, and the distinetion between 
them and the people in iv. 21.—This being 
so, the resemblanee between this expression 
and the imprecation of the people in Matt. 
xxvii, 25 must not be too closely pressed, 
though the coincidence is too striking to 
escape notice. 29.] Peter, by word of 
mouth; the Apostles, usa body, by assent, 
imphed m his own utterance and their 
silence. ‘There is no oceasion to insert 
‘‘other,” as done in the A. V.—This de- 
fence of Peter divides itself into the pro- 
positions of an ordinary syllogism—(1) Te 
statement of the general truth that we 
must obey God rather than men: (2) The 
reduction of the present circumstances 
under that general truth, as being the 
work of the God of their Fathers—shewn 
tt his having raised and glorified Jesus, 
tur a definite purpose, to give, &c.—(3) The 


6$2 


ech. tii-13,15: obey God rather than men. 


XXii.1 
Ach. x. 39: 
xiii. 29. 

iii. 13. 1 Pet. 
ii. 24. 

ech. ii. 33, 36. 
Phil. ii. 8. 
Heb. ji. 10: 
Mie. 

fch. iii.15. 

g Matt. i. 21. 

bh Luke xxiv. 
47. ch. ili. 
26: xili. 38. 
Eph. i. 7. 
Coli. 14 


i Juhn xv. 26, 27. k ch. ii: x. 44. 


b omit. 


identification of themselves with the course 
of action marked out by the duty of obey- 
ing God rather than men.. .in that they 
were bearing witness to God’s work, under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit given 
them as men obedient to God.—The whole 
is a perfect model of concise aud ready 
eloquence, and of unanswerable logical 
coherence; and a notable fulfilment of the 
promise “it shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall speak ” (Matt. x. 19). 

We ought to obey} Much stronger than 
their former saying in ch. iv. 19, “whether 
it be right... to hearken unto vou more 
than unto God, judge ye,’—as their cvon- 
duct, in persisting after prohibition, had 
becn more marked and determined. That 
was a mere ‘listening to’ the proposition 
then made to them; this a conrse of de- 
liberate action, chosen and entered on. 

to obey God—opposed to the words your 
doctrine of the High Priest; and to his 
designation of our Lord as this man. In 
the background, there would be the com- 
mand of the angel, ver. 20: but it is not 
alleged: the great duty of preaching the 
Gospel of Christ is kept on its highest 
grounds. 30. The God of our fathers | 
Thus binding on Christ and his work to 
the covenant whereof all present were par- 
takers. ye, emphatic: answering to 
the emphatie “wpor us”? of the High 
Priest. on a tree (or, beam of wood) | 
Compare the similar contrast in ch. iii. 14, 
15. The manner of death is described 
thus barely and ignominiously, to waken 
compunction in the hearers, to whom the 
expression was well known as entailing 
eurse and disgrace on the victim. 

31.] with (not fo) his right hand, as in 
ch. ii. 33, where see note. The great aim 
here, as there, is to set forth God as the 
Doerr of all this. a Prince and a 
Saviour, not, ‘fo bea Prinee anda Saviour?’ 
bunt the words are the predieate of Him— 
as a Prince and a Saviour. a Prince | 
as in ch. ili, 15, whieh sce. and a 
Saviour | Jesus was to be King and Captain 
of Israel, and also their Saviour. The two 
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30¢The God of our fathers 


ca. Yaised up Jesus, whom ye slew and ‘hanged on a tree. 
3l¢ Him hath God exalted with his right hand [4 ¢o Ze] 
fa Prinee and %a Saviour, *for to give repentance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 
nesses of these ithings; and so is also the Holy Ghost, 


* whom God hath given to them that obey him. 
lech. ii. 37: vii. 54. 


32 And iwe are his wit- 
331 When 


i Jiterally, Words : see note. 


offices, though inseparably connected in 
fact, had each its separate meaning in 
Peter’s speech: a Prince —to whom yon owe 
obedience—a@ Saviour, by whom you 1nust 
be saved from your sins. for to give, 
in his Avagly prerogative; repentance and 
remission of sins, to lead to salvation hy 
him asa Saviour.—The key to this part of 
the speech is Luke xxiv. 47—49, where we 
have, in our Lord’s command to them, the 
same conjunetion of repertance and re- 
mission of sins,—and immediately follows, 
as here, “ye are witnesses of these things,” 
appointing them to that oftice which they 
were now discharging,—and, parallel with 
the mention of the Holy Ghost in our text, 
there follows there, “and behold, I send 
the promise of my Father upon you.” By 
eonjoining the Holy Ghost, as a witness, 
with themselves,—they claim and assert 
the promise of John xv. 26, 27: see also 
the apostolie letter of ch. xv. 28. When 
we remember how much of the apostolie 
testimony was given in erifig, as well as 
by word of mouth, this declaration of Peter 
beeomes an important element for judging 
of the nature of that testimony also. See 
a very similar conjunction, 1 John v. 9.— 
They were God’s witnesses, in the things 
which they had seen and heard as meu: 
the Holy Ghost in them was God’s Wit- 
ness, in purifying and enlarging by His 
inspiration that their testimony to facts, 
and in nnfolding, from (and as inseparable 
from) these witnessed facts,—the things 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. 
And in the Scripture THESE SAME TES- 
TIMONIES are conjoined; that of the Apos- 
fles, holy men under the guidance and 
reminiseence of the Holy Spirit, faithfully 
and honestly reporting those things which 
fall under human observation : and that of 
God the Spirit Himself, testifying, through 
them, those loftier things which no human 
expericnee can assure, nor human imagina- 
tion compass. 32. things] literally, 
words: meaning, histories, things ex- 
pressed in words: sec note on Luke i. 4. 

to them that obey him] He does 





30—36. 


they heard that, they were ent to the 
313 Then stood there up one in the 


counsel to slay them. 


council, a Pharisee, named ™ Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, 
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heart, and took 


mich, xxii. 3. 


had in reputation among all the people, and commanded 


to put the apostles forth a little space ; 


2 and said unto 


them, Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye 


intend to do as touching these men. 


36 For before these 


days rose up Thendas, boasting himself to be somebody ; 


J render, But there stood. 


not say, “to ws,” which might make an 
unreal distinction between the Apostles 
and the then believers, and an hnplied ex- 
clusion of the hearers trom this gitt,—but 
generally, to ald that vbey Tim, by this 
word recalling the opening of the speech, 
and binding all together. So that the 
sense of the whole is, * We are acting in 
obedience to God, and for the everlasting 
good of onr conmmuon Isracl: and otherwise 
we eamnot do. Anda soleinn invitation is 
implied. ‘ Be ye obedient likewise”  1t is 
remarkable that a sinilar word, “ were 
obedient to the faith,” is used of the mul- 
titude of converted priests, ch. vi. 7. 
33.) When they heard that, they were 
cut asunder (so literally: i.e. in heart). 
34.| Gamaliel (sec Num. i. 10; 
ii, 20) is generally, und not without 
probability, assumed to be identical with 
the eclebrated Rabban Giainaliel, also en- 
titled “ ¢éhe old inan,” cone of the seven, to 
whoin, among their Rabbis, the Jews give 
this title Rabban, a wise and enlighte ned 
Pharisee, the son of Rabban Symeon (tra- 
ditionally the Symeon of Luke ii, 25) and 
grandson of the famons Tillel. His name 
often appears in the Pahnud, as an utterer 
of sayings quoted as wathoritics. Te died 
eighteen years before the destruction of 
the city. He was the preceptor of St. Paul 
(ch. xxii. 3). Heclesiastical tradition makes 
him become a Christian, and be baptized 
by Peter and Joln, and in the Clementine 
Recognitions, he is state] to have been at 
this time a Christian, but secretly. The 
Jewish accounts do not agree, which 
make him die a = Plorisee, with much 
more probability. Nor is the least trace 
of a Christian leaning to be found in 
his speech: see below on ver. 39. And 
considering that he was a Pharisce, op- 
posing the prevalent faction of Sad- 
duceism in a matter where the Resurree- 
tion was called in question,—and a wise 
and enlightened man opposing furious and 
nnreasouing zealots,—considering also, that 
when the anti-phar isaical clement of Chris- 
tianity was brought out in the acts and 


sayings of Stephen, his pupil Saul was 
found the foremost persecutor,--we should, 
I think, be slow to suspect him of any 
favouring of the Apostles as followers of 
Jesus. (See particulars respecting Gaumalicl 
collected in Conybeare and Howson’s Sé. 
Paul, edn. 2, vol. i. p. 69, f.) He does not 
here appear as the president of the Sanhe- 
dri, but only as a meimnber. to put 
the apostles forth, i. e. to eanse theni to 
withdraw. They are recalled in ver. 40. 

35.] ‘Ihe words as touching these 
men may be joined either with take heed 
to yourselves, or with what ye intend to 
do. The latter would give the more usnal 
construction; and seems the more probable 
of the two. 36.] A great chronological 
difficulty arises here, Josephus relates, 
that when Cuspius Fadus was Procurator 
of Judea, an impostor named Theudas 
persnaded a very great multitude to break 
up their households and follow him to the 
Jordan, in expectation that he would divide 
the river for them to go over, He then 
relates how Fadus sent a squadron of horse 
against him, killing many of his followers, 
and taking many prisoners, and bringing 
his head to Jerusalem. But this was in 
the reign of Claudius, not before the 
year A.D. df: and consequently at least , 
twelve years after this speech of Gamaliel’s, 
On this diticulty I will remark, that we 
are plainly iv xo position (setting all other 
considerations aside) to elarge St. Luke 
with having put into the mouth of Ga- 
maliel words which he eould not have 
uttered. For Josephus himself, speaking 
of a time which would accord very well 
with that referred to by Gamaliel, viz. the 
time when Archelaus went to Rome to 
be confirmed inthe kingdom, says, “ Mean- 
time numerous seditional movements took 
pluce among the Jews, many men fveding 
their own ambition by the enmity ot the 
Jews ugainst the Romans, and breaking 
out in acts of war.’ And among these 
there may well have been an impostor of 
this name. But all attempts to identify 
Theudas with any other leader of outbres ks 
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to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves: who was slain; and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were scattered, and drought to nought. 9% After 
this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
1 facing, and drew away [™ much] people after him: he 
also perished; and all, [2 even] as many as obeyed him, 
were dispersed. °8 And now I say unto you, Refrain 
n Prov.xxi, 30. from these men, and let them alone; ® for if this counsel 


Isa. viii 10. 4 . ; ‘yy 
Mait.xv.13. or this work be of men, it will come to nought; °9 ° but if 


o Luke xxi. 15. 
1 Cor. i. 25, 


poh. vii. Ske 
ix.5: xXxhi. 
Ie 


k render, Came. 


M omitted by our oldest authorities, 


© render, 18: see note, 
mentioned by Josephus have failed to con- 
vince any one exeept their propounders, 
See them quoted in my Greek Test. The 
assumption of Josephus having misplaeed 
his Theudas is perhaps improbable; but 
by no means impossible, iy an historian 
teeming with inaccuracies. All we ean 
say is, that such impostors were too fre- 
quent, for any one to be able to say that 
there was not one of this name, whieh was 
by no means uncommon, at the time spe- 
ecified. It is exeeedingly improbable, con- 
sidering the time and circumstances of the 
writing of the Acts, and the evident super- 
vision of them by St. Panl, the pupil of 
Gamaliel, that a gross historical mistake 
should have been here put into his mouth. 
about four hundred hardly agrees 
with Josephus’s words above, “a@ very 
great multitude,” which may mean even 
more, the greatest part of the multitude: 
and this confirms the ides that ditlerent 
events are pointed at in the two accounts. 
But the Jewish historian speaks very 
widely about such matters: see note on eh. 
xxi. 38. 37.| The decided words, 
after this man, fix beyond doubt the place 
here assigned to Theudas. The revolt 
of Judas, and the oeeasion of his revoit 
are related by Josephus. It arose on the 
mission of Quirinns to enrol the inhabitants 
of Judwa. They took it quietly at first, 
but afterwards rose in revolt under Judas 
as their leader. Ie says he was a Ganlon- 
ite, from a city named Gamala, and in 
returning to the mention of him as the 
founder of the fourth sect among the Jews, 
he ealls him “Judas of Galilee.” From 
the above elitation it is plain that this 
enrolment was that so called beyond all 
others, under Quirinus: see Luke ii. 2 and 


it °de of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found Peven Plo fight against God. 


40 And to him they 


1 yender, enrolment. 
D omit. 


P render, to fight against God also. 


note. His revolt took a theoeratie eharaeter, 
lis followers maintaining, as Josephus tells 
us, hat God was the only ruler and master. 
His end is not related by Josephus. 

were dispersed] Strictly aeeurate—for 
they still existed, and at last became active 
and notorious again, under Menahem, son 
of Judas the Galilean, as Josephus also re- 
lates. 38.] if it beof men... if it is of 
God: implying by the first, perhaps, the 
manifold devices of human imposture and 
wickedness, any of which it might be, and all 
of whieh would equally come to nought,— 
and, on the other hand, the solemnity and 
fixedness of the divine purpose bythe indica- 
tive mood, which are also intimated by the 
present tense, ye cannot.—Or perhaps the 
indieative mood is used in the seeond place, 
beeanse that is the case assumed, and on 
whieh the adviee is founded. At all events, 
the distinetion ought to be preseribed, which 
it is not inour A.V. this counsel} The 
whole plan—the scheme, of whichthiswork, 
the fact under your present cognizance, forms 
a part. 39.] He warns them, lest they 
be found opponents not only to them, but 
also to God :—‘ even’ in A. V., does not 
give the sense.—As regards Gamualiel’s ad- 
vice we may remark that it was fonnded 
on a view of the issues of events, agrecing 
with the fatalism of the Pharisees: that 
it betokens no leaning towards Christianity, 
nor indeed very mueh even of worldly 
wisdom ;—but serves to shew how low 
the supreme conneil of the Jews had sunk 
both in their theology and their political 
sugaeity, if such a fallacious daissez-aller 
view of matters was the counsel of the 
wisest among them. It seems certainly, 
on a closer view, as if they aecepted, from 
fear of the people (see ver. 26), this oppor- 


VI. 1,2. 


agreed : 


in the name of Jesus, 


nNauwe. 
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and when they had ‘ealled the apostles, 
beaten them, they commanded that they should not speak 
and let them go. 
4 departed from the presence of the council, 
8 that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for t 47s 
42 And daily tin the temple, and 47x every house, 
“they eeased not to teach and preach Jesus ¥ Chris¢. 
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Tand ach. iv. 13. 

r Matt. x.17; 
xxiii. 34. 
Mark xiii. 9. 


41 And they 

[°* rejoicing] * Yate 2 
2 Cor. xii. 10, 
Phil. i. 29, 
Heb. x. 44. 
James i. 2, 
i Pet. iv. 18, 


tech. ii, 46. 
uch. iv. 20, 29. 


VI. 1 ¥Y And in 2 those days, * when the number of the ae. iis ate iv, 
disciples was ® mzdtiplied, there arose a murmuring of the ven. 
>d Grecians against the Hebrews, because their Sadove WETE bch. ix. 20: 


neglected °in the daily ministration. 


2Then the twelve ees 


called the multitude of the diseiples unto them, and said, 


4 render, departed rejoicing. 
8 render, beeause. 


T omit. 
t render, the Name. 


@ yender, in the houses: see ch. ti. 46. 


X vender, the Christ: 
Y render, But. 
2 render, Multiplying. 


i.e. as the Christ. 


Z render, these. 


> render, Greeian Jews, or, Hellenists. 


tunity of eompromising the matter, which 
Gamaliel had designedly afforded them. 

40. when they had... . beaten 
them] See Deut. xxv. 2,—for disobedience 
to their command. 41. the Name | 
Not “his Name,” as A.V., nor “this Name” 
(as others), but the Name, par eacellence, 
viz. of Christ. So the term “the Name” 
is used Levit. xxiv. 11, 16. 42.] On 
in the houses see note, eh. ii. 46. 

Cuap, VI. 1—7.] ELECTION OF SEVEN 
PERSONS TO SUPERINTEND THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF ALMS. 1.] But, in contrast 
to the former entire unity of the ehurch: 
introdueing that great and important 
chapter in her history, of Judafzing di- 
visions, Which from this time onward dis- 
quieted her. in these days] See ch. 
i. 15:—but not neeessarily as there, ‘within 
avery few days: the expression is quite 
indefinite. Some time must have elapsed 
sinee eh. iv. 32. The Hellenists were 
the Grecian Jews: not only those who 
were themselves prosclytes, nor only those 
whocame of families once prosely tized, — but 
all who, on acconnt of origin or habitation, 
spoke Greek as their ordinary language, 
and used ordinarily the LXX version.—The 
Hebrews were the pure Jews, not neces- 

sarily resident in Palestine (for example, 
St. Panl, who was ‘an eas ew, descended 
from Hebrews,” Phil. iit. 5. See also 2 
Cor, xi. 22),—nor Seely ot unnixed 
Jewish descent, else the words of St. Paul 
just cited would hardly have conveyed an 


additional distinetion,—but rather distin- 
guished by language, as speaking the Syro- 
Chaldaie, and using the Hebrew Seriptures. 
were neglected } literally, overlooked. 
The use of this appropriate word shews, 
I think, that Olshausen’s supposition, that 
the term, their widows, implies all their 
poor, is not eorreet. Those poor who could 
attend for themselves and represent their 
ease, were served: but the widows, who re- 
quired more searching out at their own 
houses, were overlooked. And this beeause 
the Apostles, who certainly hefore this had 
the eharge of the duty of distribution, being 
already too much oeeupied in the ministry 
of the Word to attend personally to it, had 
entrusted it appareutly to some deputies 
among the Hebrews, who had eommitted 
this oversight. It has been shewn by 
Biseoe, that the Hellenistie Jews were 
held in low estimation by the Hebrews. 
in the deily ministration] Some 
have argued from this, that there must 
have been deacons’ before: and that 
those now eleeted (see below on their names) 
were only for the serviee ot the Hellenistic 
Jews. But I should rather believe U.at 
the Apostles lad as yet, by Lennie or 
hy non-official deputies, performed the 
duty. The ministration spoken of was the 
daily distribution of food: see on ver. 
2.| the multitude of the Mactples 
—i.e. ‘the whole number of diseiples in Jeru- 
salem:’ summoning a general meeting of 
the church. How many they were in 
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d Exod. xviii. 
7. 

e Deut. i. 18. 
ch. i. 2h: 
XVis2, 

1 Tim. iii. 7. 


and serve tables. 
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4 Tt is not ¢ reason that we should leave the word of God, 
3 Wherefore, brethren, *look ye out 
among you seven men of honest report, full of the 4 /7o/, 

$3 Po v 


Ghost and wisdom, whom we @ way appoint over this 


4 But we fwill give ourselves continually to 


feh.iia2. business. 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word. 

5 And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and 
gchxiat they chose Stephen, &a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Partie Glosty and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and 
26: xxi. 8, 


i Rev. ii. 6, 15. 


© render, our pleasure. 


d ost of our ancient authorities read, Spirit. 


number at the time, is not said. Clearly 
the 120 names of ch. i. 15 eannot be meant. 
It is not our pleasure| Not, 7¢ is 
not reasonable, as Beza, Calvin, and the 
A.V. The meaning of the original word 
is always as above. leave the word 
of God| For to this it would come, if the 
Apostles were to enquire into, and do jus- 
tice in, every ease ot asserted negleet. 
serve tables] It is a question, whether 
this expression import the serviee of dis- 
tributing money—or that of apportioning 
the daily pnblic meals. The latter seems 
to me most probable, both on aecount of 
the word “daily” above, aud of the usage 
ot the word ininistration. That both kinds 
of tables may be meant, is possible : but 
hardly probable. 3. look ye out] The 
similarity to Gen. xli. 33 may be noticed, 
and seems to shew that the look ye out of 
the A. V. is the right rendering. 
seven men] Some have supposed a re- 
ferenee to the number of nations of 
which the Hellenistic Jews wonld per- 
haps be composed: some, to 7000, to 
whieh number the believers would by 
this time amount: some, to the mystic 
number seven, so eommon in Jewish 
writings :—but the best remark is Light- 
foot’s :—‘ why seven were to be chosen, let 
him say, who has boldness to make the 
guess.’— Some present consideration of 
eonvenienee probably regulated the number. 
over this business (or duty)] The 
duty (see above) was, not that of ministering 
to the Iellenistie Jews only, but that of 
superintending the whole distribution. 
4.| the ministry of the word, in opposition 
to the ministry, or serving, of tables. “This 
is the noblest portion of the work, which 
no bishop ean delegate to another, as be- 
ing himself occupied in more important 
matters.” Calvin. 5.| full of faith, — 
not in the lower sense of ‘truthfulness,’ 


Timon, and Parmenas, and ! Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch : 


@ read, will. 


-—but in the higher of faith, the root 
of all Christian virtues: see eh. xi, 24.— 
Of these seven, Stephen and Philip (ch. 
viii. 5, 26, 40; xxi. 8) only are elsewhere 
mentioned. On the idea of Nieolas having 
founded the heretieal seet of the Nicolai- 
tans, Rev. 11. 6, 15, see note there. From 
his being ealled a proselyte of Antioch, 
some have argued that he only was a prose- 
lyte, and none of the rest: some that ald 
were proselytes,—but the rest, of Jernsa- 
lem. But neither inference seems justified : 
rather I should say that the addition simply 
imports that he beeame better known than 
the rest, from the very eircumstanee per- 
haps of Antioch having been afterwards 
so important a spot in the Christiau 
history (eh. xi. 19, note).—These names 
are all Greek: but we eannot thenee infer 
that the seven were all Hellenistic Jews: 
the Apostles Philip and Andrew bore Greek 
names, bnt were eertainly not Hellenists. 
There does appear however, in the ease of 
these two Apostles, to have been a con- 
nexion with Greeks of some sort, see Jolin 
xii. 20—22. Possibly, though Zebrews, 
they may not have been descended from 
Hebrews (see above on ver. 1), but sprung 
from intermarriage with Hellenists. And 
so these seven may have been partly He- 
brews, though their names seem to indicate, 
and their othee would appear to reqnire, 
that they were connected with Hellcnists, 
and not likely to overlook or disparage 
them. The title of ‘deacons’ is nowhere 
applied to these seven in Scripture, nor 
does the word oeeur in the Acts at all. 
In 1 Tim. i. 8 ff there is no absolute 
identification of the duties of deacons with 
those allotted to these seven, but at the 
same time nothing to imply that they were 
different. The universal eonsent of all 
Chistian writers in regarding this as the 
institution of the office of deacons should 
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6 whom they set before the apostles: and * when they had ken.i.2s. 


prayed, ' they laid their hands on them. 
of God increased ; and the number of the disciples multi- 


I ch. viii. 17: 
ix.17° xiil, 
3. 1 Tim. 
iv,.143 4.22. 
2 Tim. i. 6. 


7 And ™the word 


plied in Jernsalem greatly ; anda great f company "of the ou xis 


priests were obedient to the faith. 

8 And Stephen, full of &/a7/h and power, 
and miracles among the people. 
arose certain of the synagogue, 


wonders 


synagogue of the Libertines, 


f render, multitude. 


not be overlooked: but at the same time 
we must be eareful not to imagine that we 
have here the institution of the ecclesi- 
astical order so named. The distinctness 
of the two is stated by Chrysostom plainly, 
whose opinion is that these are not to be 
confounded with any eeclesiastieal order, 
bnt were merely appointed for the purpose 
thenin hand. So also (cumenius. Bat 
that the subsequent office of deacon was 
founded upon this appointment, is very 
probable. The only one of these seven 
who appears in the subsequent history (eh. 
xxi. 8) is ealled “ Philip the Evangelist,” 
probably from the suecess granted him as 
recorded in ch. vili. 12. In these early 
days titles sprung out of realities, and 
were not yet mere hierarehical classifiea- 
tions. 6.] they had, viz. the Apostles. 
Their office of giving themselves to prayer 
is here specially exereised.—The laying on 
of kands, the earliest mention of which is 
connected with blessing only (Gen. xlviii. 
1+), was prescribed to Moses as the form 
of conferring ottiee on Joshua, Num. xxvii. 
18, and from that time was used on such 
oceasions by the Jews. From its adoption 
by the Apostles, it has ever been the 
praetiee of the Christian chureh in ordain- 
ing, or setting apart her ministers. It was 
also used by the Apostles on those who, 
having been baptized, were to be fully en- 
dowed with the gifts of the Holy Spirit : 
sce ch. villi. 17; xix. 6, and Heb. vi. 2. 
7.| And, i. e. on this measure being 
eoinpleted ; as would be the ease, seeing 


that these seven were not only servants of 


tables, but men full of the Holy Gthost and 
of wisdom : and we soon hear of the part 
which Stephen bore in the work. a 
great multitude of the priests | The number 

of priests who returned from Babylon, Ezra 
ii. 35—39, was 4289: and the nuinber would 
probably have much inereased sinee then. 
No evasion of the historian’s assertion is to 
he attempted, as has been done by some 
Conmentators.—At this time was probably 


g read, grace. 


xix.20,- Col. 
i.6. 
n John xii. 42. 


did great 
9b Then there 


which is called the 


and Cyrenians, and Alex- 


h render, But. 


the culminating point of popularity of the 
church at Jerusalem. As yct, all seemed 
going on prosperously for the conversion 
of Israel. The multitude honoured the 
Apostles; the advice of Gamaliel had 
moderated the opposition of the Sanhe- 
drim: the priests were gradually being 
won over. But God’s designs were far 
different. At this period another great 
element in the testimony of the clnreh is 
brought out, in the person of Stephen,— 
its protest against Pharisaism. This 
arrays against it that powerful and zealous 
seet, and heneceforward it finds neither 
favour nor toleranee with either of the 
parties among the Jews, but increasing 
and ‘bitter enmity from them both. 
8—Cu. VII. €0. | THE ACCUSATION, 
DEFENCE, AND MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. 
8.| This is the first instance of any, 
not an Apostle, working signs and wonders. 
The power was perhaps conferred by the 
laying on of the Apostles’ hands; thongh, 
that having been for a special purpose 
merely, and the working miracles being 
a fultihnent of the promise, Mark xvi. 17, 
18, to believers, TF should rather refer the 
power to the eminence of Stephens faith. 
full of grace, i. e. divine grace (not 
‘favour with the people’): the effects of 
which, the miracles were ealled gifts of 
Grace (charismata, trom charis, grace). 
9.] The word Libertines is rightly 
explained by Chrysostom to mean, the 
Sreedien of the Romans. Philo speaks of 
a large district of Rome beyond the Tiber 
as inhabited by Jews, whe were mostly 
freedmen that had originally been brought 
in eaptivity to Italy. Taeitus relates under 
A.D. 19, that a decree of the senate passed, 
to banish to Sardinia four thonsand Tiber- 
tines or freedmen, who were infected with 
Jewish and Egyptian superstitions, aid 
the rest were ordered either to abjure their 
religion or to leave Italy. In this Jos - 
phus agrees, relating a story as one of i 8 
causes, Iu which Ida, a freedwoman, wigs 
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o Luke xxi. 15 
ch. ve 30, 
see Exod, 
iv. 12. Isa, 
liv. 17. 

p 1 Kings xxi. 
10, 13. 
xxvi. 59, 60, 


qch. xxv. 8. 


r Dan. ix. 26. 


Matt. 
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andrians, and of them of Cilicia and of Asia, disputing 
with Stephen. 1° And °they were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. © ? Then they 
suborned men, i which said, We have heard him speak 
blasphemous words against Moses and [* against} God. 
12 And they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the 
seribes, and came upon him, and caught him, and brought 
him to the council, and set up false witnesses, ! which 
said, This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words 
against | this holy place, and the law: ‘for we have 
heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall ' destroy 
this plaee, and shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us. 1 And all that sat in the council, looking 
stedfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of 


an angel. 


render, to say. 


i 
1 Many ancient authorities read, the holy place. 


the agent of the mischief. Here then we 
have abundant reason for nnmbers of 
these Jews of libertine race having come 
to Jerusalem, being among dhe rest, who 
were ordered to quit Italy: and what 
place so likely a refuge for Jews as Jerusa- 
lem 2—Those who find a difficulty in this 
interpretation snppose them to have been 
inhabitants of Libertum, a town in proper 
or proconsular Africa, from which we 
find a bishop of Libertum sitting in the 
synod of Carthage in 411. But none of 
their suppositions will bear examination, 
and the best interpretation is the usual one 
—that they were the descendants of Jewish 
freedmen at Rome, who had been expelled 
by Tiberius.—There is no difficulty in their 
having had a synagogue of their own: for 
there were 460 or 480 synagogues at Jeru- 
salem, Cyrenians| See ch. ii. 10, 
note. Alexandrians]} Two of the five 
recions of Alexandria were inhabited by 
Jews. It was also the seat of the learning 
und philosophy of the Grecian Jews, which 
was now at its height. This metropolis 
of the Hellenists would certainly have a 
synagogue in Jerusalem. 1 understand 
three distinct synagognes to be meant, not- 
withstanding the somewhat equivocal con- 
struction,—~—and the words © which is called” 
only to apply to the unnsnal terin “ Liber- 
tines.” Cilicia was at this time a 
Roman province, the eapital being the 
free city of Tarsus, see note on ch. ix. 11. 
—Asia,—not exactly as in ch. ii. 9, where 
it is distinguished from Phrygia,—here and 
usually in the Acts implies proconsular 


E omit, 


Asia, a large and important Roman pro- 
vince, including Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and 
Phrygia—known also as “Asia this side 
of ihe Taurus.” 11.] Neander well 
remarks that this false charge, coupled 
with the character of Stephen’s apologetic 
speech, shews the real character of his 
arguments wilh his opponents :—that he 
seems to have been the first who plainly 
set forth the transitory nature of the law 
and temple, as compared with the per- 
manenee of the latter and better covenant, 
thus being in a remarkable manner the 
forerunner of St. Paul. 12.] the 
people, first,—that by means of the popu- 
lar feeling they night act upon the elders 
and scribes, the members of the Sanhe- 
drim. came upon him] The same 
persons,—acting now by the authority of 
the Sanhedrin ; Saul, among those from 
Cilicia, being, as is afenwanils (ch. vii. 58) 
implied, among the foremost, — came upon 
him, and seized him. 13. false wit- 
nesses | The falsehood of their witness con- 
sisted, as in the similar ease of our Lord, 
in taking Stephen’s words out of their con- 
text, and misrepresenting what perhaps in 
so many words he had actually said. 

this holy place} The temple: see Matt. 
xxiv. 15; ch. xxi. 28. 15.] It isa 
question with regard to this verse, Does it 
relate any supernatural appearance, glori- 
SFying the face of Slephen,—or merely de- 
seribe the ealm and holy aspect with which 
he stood before the eounci] ? The majority 
of commentators suppose the latter: and 
certainly the foregoing description of 
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VII.1™ Then said the high priest, Are these things so ? 
2 And he said, 32 len, brethren, and fathers, hearken ; ach. xxii.1. 
The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, 


M yexder, But the high priest said. 
2 render, Brethren : see ch. i. 16. 


Stephen wonld lead us to infer, that there 
was something remarkably striking in his 
appearance and demeanour, which over- 
awed his adversaries. But both from the 
plain language of our text, well understood 
among the Jews to signify supernatural 
brightness, and from the faet that in St. 
Luke’s own narrative we have supernatural 
brightness associated with angelic appear- 
ances more than once (see Luke ii. 9; ch. 
xii. 7), I should be inclined to think that 
the face of the martyr was lighted up with 
a divine radiance. That the effect on 
those present was not such as to prevent 
the examination proceeding, is no argu- 
ment against this view: in the very mild- 
ness of the question of the High Pricst 
which follows, I see the trace of some un- 
usual incident exercising an influence over 
him. Chrysostom explains well the effect 
on the council: “God seems to me to have 
made him beautiful to look at, perhaps to 
prepare the way for his speech, and that 
he might immediately strike them with 
his look. For there is, yea there is, in 
faces full of spiritual grace that whieh is 
lovely to those that love them, and strikes 
awe and fear into those that hate them. 
Or perhaps the Evangelist mentions it to 
aecount for their tolerating his speceh. 
For what answer does the High Priest 
make? Do you see, kow mildly and un- 
reproachfully le puts his question ?” 

Cuap. VIF. 1.] On the High Priest’s ques- 
tion, see Clirysostom just quoted.—It is 
parallel with Matt. xxvi. 62, but singularly 
distinguished from that question by its 
mildness: see above. 2—63.] STEPHEN’s 
DEFENCE. In order to understand this 
wonderful and somewhat difheult speech, 
it will be well to bear in wind, (1) that 
the gexeral characéer of it is apologetic, 
referring to the charge made against him: 
but (2) that in this apelogy, forgetting 
himself in the vast subject which he is 
vindicating, he every where mixes in the 
polemic and didaetie clement. A general 
synopsis of it may be thus given: (1) He 
shews (apologetically) that, so fir trom 
dishonouring Moses or God, he believes, 
and holds in mind, od’s dealings with 
Abraham and Moses, and grounds upon 
them his preaching; that, so far from 
dixhonouring the temple, he bears in mind 
its history and the sayings of the prophets 


respecting it ; and he is proceeding,—when 
(interrupted by their murnmrs—or inatten- 
tion? but see note, ver.51) he bursts forth 
into a holy veliemenee of invective agaiust 
their rejection of God, which provokes his 
tumultuary expulsion from the couneil, and 
exceution. (2) But simultaneously and 
parallel with this epologetic procedure, he 
also proceeds didactically, shewing them 
that a future Prophet was pointed out by 
Moses as the final Lawgiver of God’s 
people,—that the Most High had revealed 
His spiritual and heavenly nature by the 
prophets, and .did not dwell in temples 
made with hands. And (3) even more re- 
markably still does the polemic element run 
through the speech. “J¢ is noé L, but you, 
who from the first times till now have res 
jected and spoken against God.” And this 
element, just appearing ver. 9, and again 
more plainly vv. 25—28, and again more 
pointedly still in ver. 35, becomes dominant 
in vv. 39—44, and finally prevails, to the 
exclusion of the apologetic and didactic, in 
vv. 51—53.—That other connected prr- 
poses have been diseovered in the speech, 
as, for example, that so ably followed out 
by Chrysostom, of shewing that the eove- 
nant and promises were before the law, 
and saerifice and the law before the temple, 
—is to be attributed to the wonderful depth 
of words uttered like these under the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
presenting to us, from whichever side they 
are viewed, new and inimitable hues of 
heavenly wisdom. Many of these will be 
brought out as we advance.—The question, 
Jrom what probable souree St. Luke de- 
rived his report of this speech, so peeu- 
liar in its character and citations as to 
bear, even to the most prejudiced, deeisive 
evidenee of authenticity, can he only con- 
jecturally answered: hut in this ease the 
eonjectnre can hardly be wrong. I have 
diseussed the point in the Introductior to 
the Acts, ch. i. § ii, 12 (a). 2. Bre- 
thren (nen who are brethren), and fathers | 
So Paul, eh. xxii. 1, before a mixed assem- 
bly of Jews. The brethren would embraee 
all: the fathers would he a title of respect 
to the members of the Sanhedrim, in ‘his 
case, but hardly in ch. xxii. 1. The 
God of glory ] Not equivalent to the glorious 
God, but the God of (i. e. who possesses 
aud manifests Himself by) glory, viz. the 
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when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran, 


bGen. fi. 1. 


3 and said unto him, > Get thee out of thy country, and 


from thy kindred, and come into the land whieh I shall 


ec Gen. xi. $1: 
xii. 4, 5. 


shew thee. * Then 


fCeame he ont of the land of the 


Chaldeans, and dwell in Charran: and from thenee, when 
his father was dead, °%e removed him into this land, 


d Gen. xii. 7: 
xiii, 15; xv. 
8,18: xvii. 
8; xxvi.3. 


9% better, for perspicuity, God. 


Sheehinah, or divine appearance, see Exod. 
xxiv. 16, 17, and ver. 55.—The words our 
father decide nothing as to Stephen’s 
genuine Hebrew extraction. Any Jew 
would thus speak. before he dwelt in 
Charran} This was thie Jewish tradition, 
though not asserted in Genesis. Thus 
Philo, having paraphrased the divine com- 
mand, says, ‘For this reason Abraham is 
said to have made his first move from the 
land of the Chaldeans to that of the Char- 
reans.” But he accurately distinguishes 
between the divine command, which he 
obeyed in leaving Chaldea, and the vistorn 
afterwards, adding a reason after his man- 
ner, why God conld not be seen nor ap- 
prehended by him while he was yet a Chal- 
dean and an astrologer. The faet of his 
having left Ur by some divine intimation 
is plainly stated in Gen. xv. 7, and referred 
to in Neh. ix. 7. It was surely both natu- 
yal and allowable to express this first eom- 
mand in the well-known words of the 
second. Charran| So the LXX for 
Haran, Gen. xi. 31, &c.; 4 Kings xix. 12; 
Ezek. xxvii. 23. It is in Mesopotamia, and 
is celebrated in Roman history as Carrhae, 
where happened the defeat and slaughter 
of Crassus by the Parthiaus. It lay on an 
ancient road, in a large plain surrounded 
by mountains ; it was still a great city in 
the days of the Arabian caliphs. 

4. when his father was dead} In Gen. xi. 
26, we read that Terah lived 70 years and 
begot Abram, Nahor, and Haran; in xi. 
32, that Terah lived 205 years, and died in 
Haran; and in xii. 4, that Abram was 75 
years old when he left Haran. Sinee then 
70 added to 75 makes 145, Terah must 
have lived about 60 years in Ilaran after 
Abraw’s departure.—It seems evident, that 
the Jewish chronology, which Stephen fol- 
lows, was at fault here, owing to the cir- 
cumstanee of Terah’s death berng mentioned 
Gen. xi. 32, before the command to Abram 
to leave Ilaran;—it not having been ob- 
served that the mention is antie/patory. 
Ana this is confirmed by Philo having tallen 


wherein ye now dwell. 
heritance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on, 4 P ye¢ 


5 And he gave him none in- 


P render, and. 


into the same mistake, and stated the re- 
moval of Abraham from Haran, in almost 
these same words, to have been after his 
Sather’s death. 1t is observable that the 
Samaritan Pentateueh, in Gen, xi. 32, for 
205, reads 144, whieh has most probably 
been an alteration to remove the apparent 
inconsistency.—The subterfuge of under- 
standing the spiritual death ot Terah, who 
is, as a further hypothesis, supposed to 
have relapsed into tdolatry at Maran, 
appears to have originated with the Rabbis, 
on discovering that their tradition was at 
variance with the saered ehronology. They 
have not been without followers in modern 
Christendom. See iu my Greek Testament 
instanees of unworthy treatment of the 
assertion in the text in order to evade 
the diffieulty. The way in which it has 
been met by some eommentators, viz. 
that we have no right to assume that 
Abram was born when Terah was 70, but 
may regard him as the youngest sou, would 
leave us in this equally unsatisfactory posi- 
tion:—Terah, zn the course of nature, 
begets his son Abram at 1380 (205 minus 
75): yet this very son Abram regards it as 
incredible that he himself should beget a 
son at 99 (Gen. xvii. 1, 17); and on the 
fact of the birth of Isaac being out of the 
course of nature, most important Serip- 
tural arguments and consequences are 
founded; ef. iv. 17—21; Heb. xi. 11, 12. 
We may fairly leave these commentators 
with their new difficulty: only remarking 
for our instruction, how sure those are to 
plunge into hopeless confusion, who, from 
motives however good, once begin to han- 
dle the word of God deeeitfully. 
God removed him] In these words Stephen 
clearly reeognizes the secord command, to 
migrate from Haran to Canaan: and as 
clearly therefore made no mistake in ver. 2, 
but applied the expressed words of the 
second command to the first injunction. 
5. gave him none inheritance in it } 
There is no oeeasion here to wrest our text 
in order to produce accordance with the 
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he promised that he would give it to him for a possession, 
and to his seed after him, when [4 as yef] he had no child. 


6 And God spake on this wise, 


sojourn in a strange land ; 


years. 


©That is seed should ¢ Gea.xv.15, 


and that they should bring 
them into bondage, and entreat them evil f four jniudeed f Exod. xii, 10 
7And the nation to whom they shall be in 


1.17. 


bondage will I judge, said God: and after that shall they 


come forth, and &¥ serve me in this place. 
him the covenant of circumcision : 
Isaac, and circumcised him the eighth day ; 


begat Jacob ; 


8h And le gave ‘4 Exod. iii.12. 


: h Gen. xvii. 9, 
‘and so Abraham begat ; eee 


i Gen. XxX. 3; 


5 4, 
K and Isaac x Gen. xxv. 26. 


and !Jacob begat the twelve patriarchs, ' Gn =, 


&e.2 XXX. 5, 


9m And the panrinrchie: moved with envy, sold Joseph into is3s**** 


Egypt: 
out of all his afflictions, 


»sdut God was with him, and delivered him 


m Gen. xxxvii. 
6, 20,98, Ps, 
ev 17. 


°and gave him favour and wisdom "3'%33"" 


o Gen. xii. 37: 


in the sight of Pharaoh king of Egypt; and he made him xiv. 


governor over Egypt and all his house, 


11 Pp Now there p Gen. xii. 54. 


came a dearth over all the land of Egypt and Chanaan, 
and great affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. 
12.4 But when Jacob heard that there was corn in Egypt, 4 Gen-x1i.1. 


he sent out our fathers first, 


13 rand at the second time r Gen. xv. 4, 
Joseph was made known to his brethren: 
kindred was made known unto Pharaoh. 


and Joseph’s 
14s 'Then sent s Gen. xv.9, 


Joseph, and called his father Jacob to him, and tall his t Gen. xivig 7 


kindred, threescore and fifteen souls. 


G not expressed in the original. 


154 So Jacob went ucen. xivi.5. 


t render, Worship. 


8 render, and. 


history. The field which Abraham bought 
for the burial of his dead surely did not 
come underthe deseription of an inheritance, 
nor give him any standing as a possessor in 
the land. 6, 7.] A tree citation from 
the LXX, with the words, “ aud they shall 
worship me in this place,’ adapted and 
added trom Exod. iii. 12. The shifts of 
some commentators to avoid this plain taet 
are not worth reeounting: but again, the 
student who would not handle the word of 
God deceitfully should be here and every 
where on his gnard against them.—The 
round number, 400 years, given here and 
in Genesis, is further specified Exod. xii. 
AO, us 430. (See Gal. iii. 17, and note.) 

7.] said God is inserted by Stephen 
in passing from the narrative form (* Lis 
seed”’) into the direct (“ Iwill judge”). 

8.] On the institution of cireum- 
eision, it is called a “ covenant,” Gen. xvii. 
10, and the immediate promise of that 
covenant is contained in the same chapter, 


ver. 8. So, }. e. “in this new covenant 
state ;’— or, ‘in fulfilment of the promise of 
seed implied in the above words.’ In this 
word so lies hid the germ of the subsequent 
teaching of the Holy Spirit by St. Paul, 
Gal. iii. 9.] Here we have the first 
hint of the rebellions spirit in Israel, which 
the progress of the history brings out. 

10.} Observe the simple coupling of the 
clauses by and, as charaeteristic of this 
speech, favour and wisdom | favour, 
so that he was acceptable to Pharaoh (see 
reff.) : and wisdom, so that Pharaoh eon- 
sulted him, and tollowed his suggestion, 
especially in the important case recorded 
Gen. xl. 38. he made him] viz. 
Pharaoh: a change of subject. 14. 
threescore and fifteen souls | Inthe Hebrew 
text, Gen. xlvi. 27; Exod. i. 5; Deut. x. 
22, seventy souls are reckoned, viz. sixty- 
six born of Jacob, Jacob himself, Joseph, 
and his two sons born in Egypt. So also 
Josephus. But the LXX, whom Stephen 
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© Gen, xilx.38. down into Eeypt, * and died, he, and our fathers, 16 and 
xod. 1.0. = 


were carried over into Sychem, and laid in ¥ the sepul- 


Exod. xiii. 
19, Josh, 

yous, ¢ehre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons 
w "of Emmor [tthe father] of Sychem. 1 But Ywhen the 


z Gen. xv. 13. 


ver. 6, time of the promise drew nigh, which God * had sworn to 


a Exod. i.7, 8, 
9. Ps. ev. 


Abraham, 


24, 25. 
same dealt subtilly with our kindred, 
bexod.i22, our fathers, ®so that they 
ekxod.ii.2. the end they might not live. 
d Heb. xi. 23. 
e Exod. il his father’s house three months : 


18 till another king arose, which knew not Joseph. 


4the people grew and multiplied in Egypt, 


19 The 
and evil entreated 
east out their young children, to 
20 ¢ Tn whieh time Moses 


was born, and ‘was Y exeeeding fair, and nourished up in 


*land © when he was east 


out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourished him 


for her own son. 


t not expressed in the original. 
X render, SWOre. 


2 render, for perspicuity, instructed : 


follows, insert in Gen. xlvi. 20 an aecount 
of the children and grandehildren of Ma- 
nassch and Ephraim, five in number: and 
in ver. 27 read thus: “dnd the sons of 
Joseph, who were born to him in the land 
of Egypt, were nine sous. All the souls 
of the house of Jacob, which entered with 
Jacob into Egypt, were seventy-five °’— 
reckoning, as it appears, curiously enough, 
among the sons of Joseph, Joseph himself, 
and his wife Asenath ; for these are required 
to make up the nine, according to their 
ver. 20. And similarly in Exod. i. 5, and 
in some copies in Deut. x. 22. With re- 
gard to the various attempts to solve the 
difficulty, seein my Greek ‘Testament. 
16.] were carried over, viz. he and our 
fathers, not the latter only,—as some eom- 
mentators have snggested, to evade part of 
the difficulty of the verse.—The facts, as 
related in the Old Testament, were these : 
Jacob, dying in Egypt, was (Gen. i. 13) 
taken into the land of Canaan, and bined 
in the eave of Macpelah, before Mamre 
(on the rest of the verse see below) : Joseph, 
dying also in Egypt, was taken in a coffin 
(Gen, 1. 26) at the Exodus (Exod. xiii, 19), 
and finally buried (Josh. xxiv. 32) at She- 
chem. Of the burial of the other patriarehs 
the saered text says nothing, but rather 
by the specification in Exod. xiii. 19, leaves 
it to be inferred that they were buried in 
Egypt. Josephus, Antt. ii. 8. 2, relates 
that they were taken and buried in Hebron, 
and adds, “ of whom the graves are shewn 
even to iny time in the fortress Hebron, of 
very beautiful marble, and sumptuously 


22 And Moses was 2 learned in all the 


U render, according as. 


Y literally, fair unto God: sce note. 


see note, 


wrought.” The Rabbinical traditions re- 
port them to have been buried in Sychem : 
aud Jerome, relating the pilgrimages of 
Paula to the sacred places, says, “ She 
passed by Sychem, and turning aside there 
saw the sepulchre of the twelve patriarchs.” 
These traditions probably Stephen fol- 
lowed; and, in haste or inadvertence, 
elassed Jacob with the rest. that 
Abraham bought] The burying-place 
which Abraham bought was not at Sychem, 
but (Gen. xxiii. 3—20) at Hebron, and was 
bought of Ephron the Hittite. It was 
Jacob who (Gen. xxxiii. 19) bought a field 
where he had pitehed his tent, near Sychen, 
of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s 
father: and no mention is made of its 
being for a burying-place. The two inei- 
dents are certainly here coxfused ; and no 
ingenuity of the commentators has ever de- 
vised an eseape from the inferenee. I have 
mentioned a few such attempts in my 
Greek Testament. 17.] according as, 
i.e. fin proportion as;’ not “ when,” as 
A. V. 20. fair unto God (so lite- 
rally) ] The expression here seems borrowed 
from tradition: Josephus ealls the infant 
Moses “a child of divine beauty.” Philo 
says, “The child at its very birth pre- 
sented an appearance of beauty greater 
than that of ordinary men.” 22. ] 
The word “ learned,” in our A. V. here, is 
used in its older meaning of “ taught,” as 
in the Prayer-book version of the Ps. exix. 
66, “Learn me true nnderstanding and 
knowledge.” This meaning having now 
become obsolete, the word here is misun- 
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wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and bake ssivte. 
in deeds. 238 And when he was full forty years old, it & itch!’ 


eame into his heart to visit his brethren the ®ch7ldren of 


Isracl, 2+ And seeing one 
defended hin, 


[bof them] suffer wrong, he 
and avenged him that was oppressed, and 


smote the Egyptian: ®° for he supposed his brethren would 
have nnderstood how that God by lis hand would deliver 


them : 


but they understood not. 


26h And the next day b Exod. ii. 13. 


he shewed himself unto them as they strove, and [¢ would 


have] set them at done again, 
€ brethren ; 


saying, 
why do ye wrong one to another ? 
that did his neighbour wrong thrust him away, s 
i Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us? 


¢ Sirs,] ye are 
*7 But he 
saying, 


Qs > Luk 
Wilt see Bake si 


thou kill me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ¢ 
29 k Then fled Moses at this saying, and was a stranger In Exod. ii,15, 


the land of Madian, where he begat two sons. 


BURST cepanian rae 


Exod. iii, 2. 


when forty years were expired, there appeared to him in 
the wilderness of mount Sina an angel [¢ of the Lord] in a 


& render, SONS. 
© omit. 


b not in the original, 
d fiterally, peace. 


@ fiterally, men brethren 


derstood to mean learnéd, i. e. erudite, ac- 
complished, It should therefore be altered 
into “instructed.” That Moses was in- 
structed in the wisdom of the Egyptians, is 
not found in the Old Testament, but derived 
from tradition, and following as a matter 
of course from his adopted station as the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter. This wisdom 
of the Egyptians, celebrated by so many 
ancient writers, consisted mainly in natural 
philosophy, medicine, and mathematies,— 
and its teachers were the priests. 

mighty in words] So Josephus calls Moses 
admirably persuasive in haranguing multi- 
tudes, but late in his course, during the 
journey through the wilderness :—wheun the 
divine Spirit, as the book of Deuteronomy 
abundantly testifies, had turned his ‘stow- 
ness of speech’ into the most fervid elo- 
quence, That he was so thus early, during 
his Egyptian course, was probably reported 
by tradition, but hardly scems to agree 
with Exod. iv. 1O—16. 23. full forty 
years old] The text of Exod. ii. 11 has 
only “when Moses was grown.” The exact 
age was traditional. 24.] the Egyptian, 
fr om the history beingso universally known, 
that the agent of ‘the w rong would be 
readily supplied. 25.] Here we have 
again the resistance to the Holy Spirit 
hinted: see ver. 51, and note on ver. 2. 

Vou. I. 


26.] unto them, fwo of them, taken as re- 
presenting his brethren the children of 
Israel. Not, “he would have set them at 
peace,” as our A. V.: this explanation is 
not needed :—the act, on Doses’ part, was 
complete; but, he set them at peace. 

27.| The further progress of resistance to 
the Spirit on the part of Israel. 29, 
Madian (or -am)] Winer supposes this 
Madian to have been a nomad detachment 
of the more settled Midiauites,— which at 
that time was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Sinai and Horeb. For Jethro, 
Moses’ father-in-law, is not found there 
in Exod. xviii. 1 ff, but comes to visit 
Moses from a distance, See also Num. x, 


29 fh two sons! Exod. il. 22; iv. 20; 
xvili, 3. 30. when forty years were 
expired] This follows from the tradi- 


tion of ver. 23, combined with Exod, vii. 
7. he Rabbinical books said that “ Moses 
lived in Pharaoh’s palace fcrty years, and 
in Midian forty years, and then ministered 
to Israel forty years.” mount Sina | 
Horeb, Exod. iti. 1. But both were points 
of the same mountain range, and fhe 
names were convertibly used. In Ex 

Levit., and Num., the law is said to have 


heen given from Sinai; in Deut. from 
Horeb. ‘The desert of Mount Sina’ is the 


desert in which Mt. S. is situated. So 
La 
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flame of fire ina bush. °! When Moses saw it, he wondered 
at the sight: and as he drew near to behold it, the voice of the 
m Matt xxi Lord eame unto him, *? saying, ™ Iam the God of thy fathers, 


~ the God of Abraham, and [@¢he God of] Isaac, and [¢ ¢he 
God of | Jacob. Then Moses trembled, and durst not behold. 


n Exod. iii. 33° Then said the Lord to him, Put off thy shoes from thy 
feet: for the plaee where thou standest is holy ground. 
okxed.ii7. 3°] have seen, I have seen the affliction of my people 
which is in Egypt, and I have heard their groaning, and 
am eome down to deliver them, And now come, I will 
send thee into Heypt. °° This Moses whom they refused, 
saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge? £ the same 
pExod.ziv. g did God send [2 tobe] aruler and a deliverer ? by the hand 


xx. 16. 


qbxod-xii 1: of the angel whieh appeared to him in the bush. 


XxXxili. 1. 

¥ Exod. vii. 
Vill, ix, 351. 
xiv. Ps. cv. 
27. 

8 Exod. xiv. 21, 
27, 28, 29. 

t Exod. xvi. 1, 


369 f Te 


brought them out, t after that he had * shewed wonders and 
siens in the land of Egypt, Sand in the Red Sea, tand in 
the wilderness forty years. 


37'This is that Moses, which 


uberavii, SAId unto the ¥ children of Israel, * A prophet shall the 


15,18. eh. 
bh ee ee 
X Matt. xvii 5: 


yFxod-xix-5 unto me{; *!him shall ye hear}. 


© omit. 
& read, hath God sent. 
i render, shewine. 


Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like 


883 y This is he, that 


f better, This Moses. 
b not in the original, 
kK render, SONS. 


] omitted by many ancient authorities, 


‘the Peak of Derbyshire,’ originally no 
doubt some single hill, has come to mean 
the whole district in which that hill is 
situated. an angel] Here, as eontinu- 
ally in the Old Testament, the angel bears 
the anthority and presence of God Himself: 
which angel, sinee God giveth not His 
glory to another, must have been the great 
Angel of the covenant, the “ Angel of the 
Fuce”’ of Isa. lxiii. 9, “the Angel of His 
Presence,’—the Son oF Gop. See below 
on ver. 53.—Stier remarks, that this 
second appearance of God, to Moses (see 
ver. 2), introduces the legal dispensation, 
as the first, to Abraham, the patriarchal. 

32.| The order of Exod. iii. 6, is 
here somewhat varied. The command to 
put off the shoe was given on the approach 
of Moses, and before these words were 
spoken. 33.] See Josh. v.15.  Put- 
ting off the sandals was a mark of reverence. 
The priests performed all their ministra- 
tions barefooted. The Arabs to this day 
continne the practice: they always enter 
their mosques barefooted. 34. I have 
seen, I have seen (literally, seeing I saw) | 


This is the emphatic way of expression in 
the Hebrew. 35.| The words, this 
Moses, are repeated emphatieally again and 
again, to impress on them God’s choice of 
one whom they rejected. whom they 
refused, ver 27. The rejeeter of Moses 
there is regarded as the representative of 
the nation: see note on ver. 26. In this 
express mention of the rejection of Moses 
by the Jews, and his election and mission 
by God, the parallel of Jesus Christ is no 
doubt in Stepben’s mind, and the inference 
intended to be drawn, that it does not 
follow that GOD REJECTS those whom THEY 
REJECTED.—The difficulty of hath God 
sent has caused it to be altered into the 
historic tense, “did God send.” But the 
perfeet tense sets forth uot only the fact 
of God’s sending Moses then, but the en- 
duranee of his mission till now—him hath 
God sent: with a eloser referenee than 
before, to Him whoin God had row exalted 
as the true Ruler and Deliverer, see ch. 
v. 31. 37.] See ch. iii. 22, notes. 
Our text has probably been altered to agree 
verbally with the former citation. 
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was in the ™echurch in the wilderness with 7 the angel 2 tea, xiii. 0 


whieh spake to him in the mount Sina, and with our web. 
@who received the ®Zive/y » oraeles to give unto agxod.xst.1. 
us: °9to whom our fathers would not obey, 
him from them, and in their hearts turned back again 


fathers : 


i. 19. 


j deut. v.27, 

ee 
but thrust 8; cay 
b Row iil. 2. 


into Egypt, #@ saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go ¢ Exod. xxaii 
before us: for as for wine Moses, which Browalit us out of 
the land of Egypt, we wot not what is ene of him. 
414 And they made a ealf in those days, and offered sacri- a Peat. ix.26. 


.ovi, 19. 


fice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the works of their own e Parise l2. 


hands. 


# Then *God turned, and gave them np to wor- 2s, 


E nek. xx. 257 
39 Rom. ies 
2 Thess. 


ship ‘ the host of heaven; as it is written in the book of ¢ ae 19; 


the prophets, § O ye hotiee of Israel, have ye offered to me 


2 Kings xvii. 
16, xxi. 3. 
Jer. xix. 13. 


slain beasts and sacrifices [° dy the space of] forty years im g Amosv.25, 


M Jiterally, assembly. 


D render, living. 


9 not in the original. 


38.] That Moses conversed with both the 
Angel of the covenant and our fathers, 
implies that he was the mediator between 
them, as indeed the words, who received 
the living oracles, more plainly declare. 
the word rendered the church 
means, probably, the assembly held (Exod. 
xix.) for the promulgation of the law at 
Mt. Sinai, not ‘the Church’ generally. 
Dr. Wordsworth observes on the meaning 
whieh the words “the Church tn the wilder- 
ness” carry for the student of Christian 
prophecy, Rev. xii. 1—6. living 
oracles, sce reff. not ‘life-giving.’ still less 
to be understood ‘ given vivd voce. 
39.] Another instanee, brought home 
again by the words our fathers, of rejection 
of God’s appointed messenger and servant. 
they turned back in their hearts to 
Egypt: not ‘they wished to return to 
Egypt, of which in Exod. xxxii. there is no 
trace (but later, in Num. xiv. 4), and which 
would hardly suit the term to go before 
us; but ‘they apostatized in heart 
to the Egyptian idolatries.” The very 
title by which Aaron proelaims his idol, is, 
‘These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt,’ 
Exod. xxxii. 4. See also Neh. ix. 18. 
40. gods to go before us] As God had done 
in the pillar of the cloud and fire. The 
plural is not put for the singular, but is 
used categorically: not perhaps without 
implying also, that the only two religions 
were, the worship of Jehovah, and that of 
idols, a multitude. The plural is used by 
Aaron, see above.—In the opprobrious 
term, this Moses, may be implied, as Meyer 


suggests, ‘who was the strong opponent 
of idolatry.’ 41. they made a calf] 
apparently in imitation of Apis, a bull 
worshipped at Memphis as the living 
symbol of Osiris. The ox was a common 
symbolie form of idols in the East; it was 
one of the cherubie forms, Ezek.i.10; and 
the most recent discoveries at Nineveh 
have brought to light colossal bulls. Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson thinks the golden 
calves of Isracl to have been imitations of 
Munevis, a bull kept at Heliopolis as a 
living symbol of the sun. Jeroboain after- 
wards set up golden ealves at Bethel and 
Dan, and with the same proclamation : see 
1 Kings xii. 28. 42. God turned | i.e. 
God, who had hitherto watched over them 
for good, now provoked by their rebellion, 
chauged, and delivered them up to their 
own ways. gave them up—not 
‘suffered then:’ all these explainings away 
of the strong expressions of Seripture be- 
long to the rationalistie school of interpre- 
ters (which is not imodern merely; even 
Chrysostom has here “He permitted 
them”’): it was a judicial delivering up, 
not a mere letting alone, see Rom, i. 24, 
26, 28. to worship the host of 
heaven] This fact is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, but may refer to the worship 
ot Baal. In atter-times we have frequent 
traces of star worship: see 2 Kings xvii. 
16; xxi. 8, 5; xxiii. 4, 5; Jer. xix. 13; 
Zeph. i, 5. See also Dent. iv. 19; xvii. 3; 
Job xxxi. 26. The book of the pro- 
phets, regarded as a whole, contained this 
propheey. The citation is from the LXX. 
1 should take the question here as a re- 
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the wilderness ? 
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VII. 


43°Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of 


Moloch, and the star of Pyour god Remphan, figures 


which ye made to worship them : 
4 Our fathers 
of witness in the wilderness, as he [@/ud] appointed, 
T speaking wnto Moses, * that he should make it aceording 
to the fashion that he had seen. 
fathers § (hat came after brought in with t Jesus ®into the 
. inixik, possession of the Gentiles, 


away beyond Babylon. 


h Exod xxv. 
40: xxvi. 30, 
Heb. viii. 5. 

i Josh in. 14. 

k Neh. ix, 24 
Ps; xhiv;:23 
Ixxviii. 55. 
ch. xiii. 19. 

11 Sam. xvi. be 
2 Sam. vii. 





92, 


and I will carry you 


had the tabernacle 


45 i Which 


also our 


Kwhom God drave out before 


m1 Kings viii. the face of our fathers, unto the days of David; 46! who 


17. 1 Chron. 
xxii.7. Ps. 
ex: xii. 4, 5. 


found favour before 


God, and ™% desired to find a taber- 


P Many ancient authorities read, the god, 


q omit. 


8 render, inheriting. 


T render, Who spake. 
t render, Joshua. 


U render, at their taking possession. 


X render, asked permission. 


proach, implying that God does not receive 
as offered to Him, sacrifices in which He 
has been made to share with idols :—it is 
not true that ye offered to Me (bunt no 
stress on Me) sacrifices, &c., ‘I regard it 
as never having happened.’ 43.| The 
answer by God himself: Yea, ye took up, 
i.e. carried about with you, (not My taber- 
nacle as your sole or chief holy place, but) the 
tabernacle (literally the portable tent forthe 
image. We read of the saered tent in the 
Carthaginian camp) of Moloch Ke. Stephen 
was not the sole dishonourer, if a dixho- 
nourer, of the holy place—their fathers had 
done it before. Molcch] So the LXX: 
the Heb. has Malehem, ‘of your hing.’ 
Moloch was the Phoenician Saturn: his 
image was of brass with the head of an ox, 
and outstretched arms of a man, hollow; 
and limman sacrifices (of children) were 
offered, by laying them in these arms and 
heating the image by fire kindled within. 
The rigid prohibitions of the worship of 
Moloch (Lev. xviii, 21; xx. 2—5) were 
openly transgressed by Ahag, 2 Kings xvi. 
3; by Manassech, ib. xxi. 6; see also xxiii. 
10; Jer. vii. 31; xxxii. 85. In the king- 
dom of Israel this abomination had heen 
long practised, see 2 Kiags xvii. 17; Ezek. 
xxii. 37. We find traces of it at Carthage 
among the Phoenicians, among the Cretans 
and Rhodians, and the Assyrian colonists 
at Sepharvaim, 2 Kings xvi. 31. 
the star of your god Remphan] For this 
word, Rephan or Remphan the Hebrew 
has  Chiun?? but what the meaning of 
either this or Remphan (the word is very 
variously read in our MSs, tempham, 
tompha, Rofa, Refla, Rephan, &e.) is, we 


have nothing but conjecture to inform us. 
The most likely opinion has been that of 
Kircher, who maintains it to be a Coptic 
word, signifying the planet Saturn, and 
answering to the Arabic ‘ Kewan.’ 
The prophecy, both in the LXX and 
Tebrew, has Damaseus. But the fulfilment 
of the propheey would wnake it very natural 
to substitute that name which had become 
insepurably associated with the captivity. 
44, the tabernacle of witness] In 
opposition tothe ¢abernacle just mentioned: 
but also in pursuance of one of the great 
aims of the speech, fo shew that holiness is 
not confined to locality or building. This 
part of his subject Stephen now enters on 
more particularly.—The words, “the taber- 
nacle of witness,” are the LXX rendering of 
the word in Num. xvi. 18, 19 &e., which the 
A.V. renders ‘the tabernacle of the as- 
sembly,’ or ‘congregation.’ the 
peel This is another contrast: it is the 
sume word as that rendered “figures”? in 
ver, 48. 45.| inheriting, succeeding 
to its custody and privileges. at (or 
‘in’) their taking possession | The terin is 
used of that final and settled possession 
which Israel took of the land, not of that 
transitory possession from which the Gen- 
tiles or nations were driven ont. The martyr 
combines rapidly a considerable period, 
during which this taking possession and this 
expulsion was taking jlace (for it was not 
complete till the time ot David) in order to 
arriveat the next great event ot his history, 
thesubstitutionof the temple of Solomon for 
the tabernacle. 46. asked permission | 
Sce 2 Sam. vil. 2 iF,in whieh this resquest 
is made through Nathan the Prophet, and 


43—52 


naele for the God of Jacob. 
an house. 48 Howbeit ° the 


in Yfemples made with hands; as 
and earth 
what house will ye build me? saith the Lord ; 
50.@ Hath not my hand mide all 
51 Ye 4stiffnecked and 
always resist the Holy Ghost: as t4tv,sxyi 
52s Whieh of the 


49 P YWeaven is my throne, 


the place of my rest? 
these things ? 
heart and ears, ye do 
your fathers did, so do ye. 
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477 But Solomon built him nl Kings vi. 
Vii. 20, 
most 


Hheh: -divellet, et: ge 
A VC hire Ti: 
saith the prophet, ot Kings wi 


2 Chron, 
ii O: vi VS, 
ch, xvii. 24. 
p Isa. Invi. 1, 2. 
Matt. vy. a, 
85; xxuii. 22. 


footstool : 
or What is 


Is Z my 


q Exod. xxxii. 
Oy xxxiii. 8. 
sa. xivili. 4. 


T uncireumeised in 


eae X.16. 
4: 


Jer y 
prophets viciovix.20, 
Ezek. xliv. 9. 





bhare not your futhers persecuted ? and they & hare slain s2euron. 


XXxvi. 15, 


. 4 : M: 

them which shewed before of the coming of tthe Just ss"sik'ss, 
37) 1 Lhess, 

One; of whom ye have been now the betrayers and mur- , i, 


Y read, thing's 


at first eoneeded by Nathan, though after- 
wards, on a revelation made from God, 
denied :—not ‘desired, as A.V. The vow 
(a speeies of prayer) here referred to, is de- 
fined by the expression “ fird a tabernacle,” 
to be that mentioned Ps. exxxii. 

43.] But, thouzgh Solomon built Him an 
house, we are not to suppose, for all that, 
that He is confined to earthly spots. 

as saith the prophet | We have in substance 
the same declaration by Solomon himselt’ 
at the dedication of his temple, 1 Kings 
viii, 27: see also the beautitnl prayer of 
David, 1 Chron. xxix. 10O—19. The eita- 
tion is freely from the LXX. 
will not fail to be interested in observing 
the apparent reference to this declaration 
in Stephen’s apology, by St. Paul, eh. xvii. 
2k. 51.] I do not think there is any 
oceasion to suppose an zntferruption from 
the audience to have oceasioned this out- 
break of holy indignation. At each sepa- 
rate recital (vv. 9, 25, 35, 39 ff.) he bas 
dwelt, with eontinnally inereasing fervour, 
on the rebellions against and rejections of 
God by His people. He has now brought 
down the history to the establishment. of 
the temple worship. From Selomon’s time 
to his own, he saw but a succession of 
apostasies, idolatries, rejection of God’s 
prophets:—a dark and loathsoine ecata- 
logue, terminated by the betrayal and 
murder of the Just One Himselt. It is 
not at all beyond probability, to believe 
that the zeal of his fervent spirit was, by 
the view of this, the filling up of the mea- 
sure of their iniquities, kindled into a flame 
of inspired invective. IT find that this is 
also Neander’s view, in opposition to the 
generality of Commentators, as also that af 





2 Titerally, the footstool of my fect. 
® render, Did not my hand make. 
b render, did not your fathers persecute. 


C render, slew. 


Prof. Hackett, in his commentary on the 
Acts: and [ eannot but think it far the 
most probable. “ Heneeforward he is borne 
along by vehemence in his diseourse. His 
approaching death gave him great boldness 
ot speech: for of this I beheve him to have 
been tully aware.” Chrysostom. 
stiffnecked and uncir cumcised ] Words and 
figures familiar to the prophets in speaking 
of the rebellious Isracl: see besides the 
reterences, Deut. ix. 6,13; Neh. ix. 16:— 
Dent. x. 16; xxx. 6. See also Rom. ii. 
29, and ears] I should hardly 
think of any allusion to Ps. xl. 6,—because 
the UXX have rendered ‘mine ears hast 
thou opened” by “a body hast thou pre- 
pared ine.” ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost] Apparently a reference to Isa, 
Ixiii. 10. The instanecs as yet had been 
confined to their fathers: now he has 
arrived at their own times, The ¢wo are 
tuken up again in the next verse. 

52, Which of the prophets | See Matt. xxiii. 
31th: 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16: where the same 
general expressions are used of their perse- 
eating the prophets. Such say ings are not 
to be pressed to the letter, but ‘represent 
the wniforin attitude of disobedience and 
hostility whieh they assumed to the mes- 
sengers of Gud. See also the parable, 
Matt. xxi. 35, them which shewed 
before of the coming of the Just One] The 
office of all the prophets, see eh. ill. 18. 
The assertion is repeated, to conneet them, 
by this title, with Hane whom they au- 
nonnced. the Just One] This name 
was used by the Jews to designate the 
Messiah. See note on James v. 6. 
betrayers] by Judas’s treachery, of which 
the Sauhedrists had been the accomplices 3 
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u Exod. xx.1. 
Gal. iii. 19. 
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derers: 5344 who have received the law & by the disposition 


54x When they heard 


these things, they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed 


55 But he, ¥ being full of the 


Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
Matti 0 God, and said, ? f Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 


xenv.ss’ = Of angels, and have not kept it. 
yeh. vis = On him with their teeth. 
2 Ezek. i. 


a Dan. vii.13. 
b 1 Kings xxi. 
13. Luke iv. 
20 Heb. 
xuil. 12, A 
e Lev. xxit. 19, + 
d Deut. xiii. 9, their 
10: xvii. 7. 
ch. viii. 1: 
xxii. 20, 


4 render, Men Who received. 


the *Son of man standing on the right hand of God. 
57Then they eried out with a loud voice, and stopped 
ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and 
Yeast him out of the city, ‘and stoned him: and ‘the 


© render, at the injunction. 


f render, Lo, T behold. 


Matt. xxvi. 14—16:—murderers, by the 
hands of the Romans; eh. ii. 23, note. 
53. at the injunction of angels | 
Many explanations have been given of these 
words. An enumeration and deseription of 
them may be seen in my Greck Testament. 
The key to the right ‘understanding of 
them seems to be the similar expression in 
Gal. ili. 19, “the law, .. . ordained by 
{means of] angels.” The law was given 
by God, but axnounced by angels. The 
people received God’s law then, at the in- 
junction of angels. 54.] were cut to 
the heart, see ch. v. 33, note. 55. | 
Certainly, in so far as the vision of Stephen 
was supernatural, it was not necessary that 
the material heavens should have been 
visible to him: but from the words looked 
ap stedfastly into [the] heaven, it would 
seem that they were. We are not told 
where the Sanhedrim were assembled. It 
does not seem as if they were convened in 
the ordinary session room: it may have 
been in one of the courts of the temple, 
whieh would give room for more than the 
members of the Sanhedrim to be present, 
as seeins to have been the ease. 
standing] A reason why the glorified 
Saviour was seen standing and not sitting, 
has beeu pleasingly given by Chrysostom, 
“Why standing and not sitting ? that He 
may shew His attitude of help to the 
martyr. For of the Father also it is said, 
‘ Arise, O God.’” See also the colleet for St. 
Stephen’s day. But not perhaps correctly : 
for ‘help’ does not seem here to be the 
applicable idea, but the confirmation of his 
JSaith by the ecestatie vision of the Saviour’s 
glory at God’s right hand.—I should be 
rather disposed to think that there was 
referenee in the vision to that in Zeeh. iii. 
1, where Zechariah sees “Jushua [Jesus] 
the High Priest standing before the angel 


of the Lord.” Stephen, under accusation 
of blaspheming the earthly temple, is 
granted a sight of the heavenly temple ; 
being cited before the Sadducee High 
Priest, who believed neither angel nor 
spirit, he is vouchsafed a vision of the 
heavenly Hiau Priest, standing and mi- 
nistering at the Throne, amidst the angels 
and just men made perfeet. 56. ] 
This is the only time that our Lord is by 
luman lips ealled the Son oF Man after 
His Aseension (Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14, are not 
instanees). And why here? I believe for 
this reason. Stephen, full of the Holy 
Ghost, speaking xow not of himself at all 
(ver. 55), but entirely by the utterance of 
the Spirit, repeats the very words, Matt. 
xxvi. 64, in whieh Jesus Himself, before 
this council, had foretold His glorifieation ; 
—and assures them that that exaltation of 
the Son or Man, which they should here- 
after witness to their dismay, was already 
begun and actual. 58. cast him out 
of the city] See Levit. xxiv. 14. The 
Rabbinical books say, “The plaee of sto- 
ning was outside the city: for all walled 
cities were eonsidered to correspond to the 
eamp of Israel.” Compare also Heb. xiii. 
12, 13. and stoned him] An antici- 
pation of the fact, the details of whieh 
follow. Stoning was the punishment of 
blaspheming, Levit. xxiv. 16. The ques- 
tion whether this was a legal proceeding on 
sentence, or a tumultuary one, is not easy 
to answer. It would appear from John 
xviii. 31, that the Jews had not legally the 
power of putting any man to death (see 
note there). Certaiuly, from the narrative 
before us, and from the faet of a bloody 
perseeution having taken place soon after 
it, it seems that the Jews did, by conni- 
vance of. or in the absenee of the Proen- 
rator, administer summary punishments of 


VIII. 1, 2. 
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*- 


witnesses Jaid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, 


whose name was Saul. 


59 And they stoned Stephen, 


©€ calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, f receive my © ¢h-ix.14. 


spirit. 


voice, * Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 


he had said this, he fell asleep. 


f Ps. xxxi.5. 


60 And he & kneeled down, and eried with a loud {ye *"* 


g ch. ix. 46: 
And when ° xx. #6: 
xxi, 5. 
h Matt. v. 44. 
Like vi. 28: 
xviii. BA 


VIII. ! And # Sanl was consenting unto his death. avis: 


And Lat that time there was a great perseeution against 


xxii. 20. 


the church which was at Jerusalem ; and > they were all pen x.19. 
seattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 


Samaria, exeept the apostles. 


& better, praying : 
expressed. 
h literally, in that day. 


this kind. But here no sentence is re- 
corded: and perhaps the very violence and 
fanatical character of the execution might 
constitute it, not an encroachment on the 
power of the Procurator, as it would have 
been if strictly in form of law, but a mere 
outbreak, and as such it might be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. That they observed the 
forms of their own law, in the place and 
manner of the stoning, is no objeetion to 
this view. the witnesses] See Deut. 
xvii. 7, where it is enacted that the hands 
of the witnesses were to be first on the 
criminal to put him to death, and after- 
ward the hands of all the people. 

they laid down their clothes | They disen- 
cumbered themselves of their loose outer 
garments, that they might be light and 
unimpeded in the throwing of the stones. 
They laid them at Saul’s feet that he might 
keep them in safety. Such notices are 
deeply interesting, when we recollect by 
whom they were in all probability carefully 
inserted. See ch. xxii. 19, 20, and note on 
ch. xxvi. 10 :—from which it appears that 
Saul can certainly not have been less than 
thirty at this time. He was a inember of 
the Sanhedrim, and soon after was de- 
spatched on an important mission with 
their authority. 59. ] All attempts to 
escape from this being a direct prayer to 
the Savicur are vain, as I have shewn in 
my Greek Testament. receive my 
spirit | The same prayer in substance had 
been made by our Lord on the Cross (Luke 
xxiii. 46) to His Father. To Him was now 
committed the key of David. Similarly, 
the young man Saul, in after years: “IL 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him ayainst 
that day.” 2 Tim. i. 12. 60. lay not 


2 And devont men earried 


it is literally, invoking : no word such as ““God” is 


this sin to their charge] This again was 
somewhat similar (though not exactly, see 
note there) to our Lord’s prayer, Luke 
xxiii. 34. he fell asleep | Not a Chris- 
tinn expression only: there are Jewish ex- 
amples: and we have some even in Greek 
heathen poetry. But it became the usual 
Christian term for death. Its use here, 
when the circumstances, and the aetors in 
them, are remembered, is singularly touch- 
ing, from the contrast. 

Cnap. VIIL. 1—4.] Persecution or 
THE CHURCH BY SAUL, CONSEQUENT ON 
THE DEATH OF STEPHEN. 1. con- 
senting | The same Greek word is ren- 
dered ‘allow” in Luke xi. 48: “have 
pleasure” in Rom. i. 32. Compare St. 
Paul’s own confession, ch. xxvi. 9-11. 
From this time, the narrative takes up 
Saul, and, at first with considerable inter- 
ruptions (ch. viii. x. x}. xii.), but after ch. 
xiii. 1 entirely, follows his history. 
in that day, can hardly mean, as some would 
render it, on that very day, viz. when 
Stephen was stoned. For what follows, 
“they were all scattered abroad” ... can- 
not have happened on the same day, but 
would take some little time. We have the 
sane expression used indefinitely, Luke vi. 
23; John xiv. 20; xvi. 23, 26. In Luke 
xvii. 31, it has direct reference to a day 
just mentioned. all] Not perhaps 
literally,—or some of them soon returned: 
see ch. ix. 26—30. It may deseribe the 
general dispersion, without meaning that 
every individual fled. Samaria | Con- 
neeted with ver. 4: this word is not with- 
out importance, as introducing the next 
step in the dissemination of the Gospel, 
according to our Lord’s command in ch. i. 
8. except the apostles] Perhaps, 
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een. xxiii: Stephen to his burial, and * made great lamentation over 


i. 31, 

d ch. vii. 58; 
ix. 1, 13, 21: 
RM: Sev. 
10, 1A. 1 Cor. 
xv. 9 Gal. i. 
13. Phil. iii. 
6. 1Tim.i. 


him. 32As for 


Saul, 


13 
e Matt. x 23. 
ch, xi. 19. 
fech, vi. 5, 


the made havock of the Church, 
entering into every house, and ihaling men and women 
committed them to prison. 
scattered abroad went every where preaching the word. 
51 7hen * Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached Christ unto them. 


4k Therefore © they that were 


6 And the ™ people with one 


accord gave heed unto those things which Philip spake, 


ahearing and seeing the miracles which he did. 
€®unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came out of 
many that were possessed with them: 


@ Mark xvi. 17. 


i je, dragging. 
1 render, And. 
2 render, When they heard them, 


from their exalted position of veneration 
by the people, the persecution did not ex- 
tend to them: perhaps they remained, as 
possessed of superior tirmness and devotion. 
But this latter reason is hardly applicable, 
atter the command of our Lord ¢ When 
they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another” Matt. x. 23. Stier refers their 
remaining to an intimation of the Spirit, 
to stay and strengthen those who were left. 
Mr. Humphry cites an ancient tradition, 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, and 
by Eusebius from the Apocryphal work 
ealled the Preaching of Peter, that the 
Apostles were ordered by our Lord to re- 
iain at Jerusalem twelve years. But this 
could not be the case, as we have Peter and 
John going down to Samaria, ver. 14. 

2. devout men] Whether Jews or Chris- 
tians, is not certain. Ananias is so ealled, 
ch. xxii. 12, and he was a Christian. Ols- 
hausen thinks that, if they had been 
Christians the term “brethren” would 
have been used: but this does not seem by 
any ineans certain: we can hardly reason 
so minutely from the diction of one seetion 
in the narrative to that of another, espe- 
cially in the case of a section so distinet 
and peculiar as this one. Besides, “ bre- 
thren” in this very general sense does not 
oceur till ch. ix. 30. Probably they were 
pious Jews, not yet converts, but hearers 
and admirers of Stephen. 3. made 
havoeck of} The word so rendered is pro- 
perly used of wild beasts or of hostile 
ar mies, de yastating: and ray aging. 

4— —12.] PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 
IN SAMARIA BY PHILip. 4.) So then 
resumes the subjeet dropped at the end of 
ver. 1, and determines this verse to be the 
opening of a new section, net the close of 


7 For 


and many taken 


E render, So then. 
M render, multitudes. 


and saw. © see note. 


the former. preaching the word] 
Here first we become acquainted with the 
niissionary language so frequent in the rest 
of the book: anal we have the word, an 
abbreviated expression very familiar anong 
Christians when the book was written, for 
the fuller one which must have prevailed 
at first, “the word of God.” 5. 
Philip] The deacon: not one of the Twelve: 
this is precluded by vv. 1 and 14. And 
it is probable, that the perseeution should 
have been directed especially against the 
colleazues of Stephen. Philip is mentioned 
again as the Hvangelist,—probably from 
his having been the first reeorded who 
preached (evangelized) the word,—in ch. 
xxi. 8,—as married, and having four 
daughters, virgins, who prophesied. 
the city of Samaria] Verbatim as John iv. 
5, in whieh ease it is speeified as being 
Sychar (Sichem). As the words stand 
here, seeing that Samaria (vv. 9, 14; ch. 
ix. 31; xv. 8) signifies the district, I should 
be inclined to believe that Sychem is here 
also intended. It was a place of rising 
importance, and in after-times eclipsed the 
fame of its neighbour Samaria, whieh latter 
had been, on its presentation by Augustus 
to lerod the Great, re-fortified and ealled 
Sebaste. It still, however, bore the name 
of Samaria. them] The inhabitants, 
implied in the word city. 6. gave 
heed ...] If this place was Syehem, the 
narrative in John iy. will fully aecount for 
the readiness with which these people re- 
ceived ‘the proclamation of the Christ’ 
7.] Aecording to the reading in the 
genuine text, which is too strongly upheld 
by manuseript authority to be rejeeted for 
the easicr ordinary one, the literal rendering 
is as follows: For in the case of many who 


3—11. 


with palsies, and that were lame, were healed. 
there was great joy in that city. 
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8 And 
2 But there was a 


eertain man, ealled Simon, whieh P Jeforetime in the same 
city, » 4 wsed soreery, and bewitched the people of Samaria, heb. xiti.6. 
i c¢iving out that himself was some great one: 19 to whom !**%. 
they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, 


This man is & the great power of God. 


P render, Was beforetime. 
T render, bewitehing. 


11 And to him 


4 render, using. 


See note, ver, 11. 


8 Jiterally, in all our oldest UMSS., the power of God which is ealled 


great. 

had unclean spirits, they crying out with 
a loud voice, came out. The A.V., thongh 
founded on a different reading, comes to 
the same. 9. Simon] Neander, in 
the course of some exeellent remarks on 
this whole history (see further on ver. 1), 
identifies, and I beheve with reason, this 
Simon with one mentioned as living from 
ten to twenty years after this by Josephus, 
and as having been employed by the pro- 
curator Felix to tempt Drusilla to leave her 
husband, and live with him. Simon is 
there called “a Jew, boru in Cyprus, and 
held to be a magician.” The only diiticulty 
seems to be, that Simon is stated by Justin 
Martyr, himself a Samaritan, to have been 
“a Samaritan, from a village called Gitton.” 
But it has struck me that either Justin, or 
perhaps more probably Josephus, may have 
confounded Ghittim with Chittim, i. e. 
Citium in Cyprus. The aceount in Jose- 
phus is quite in character with what we 
here read of Simon: not inconsistent with 
ver. 24, which appears to have been uttered 
under terror occasioned by the solemn 
denunciation of Peter.—Justin goes on to 
relate that he was worshipped as a god at 
Zome in the time of Claudius Caesar, on 
aceount of his magieal powers, and had 
a statue on the island in the Tiber, in- 
scribed ‘Simoni Deo Sancto’ (to Simon the 
Holy God). Singularly enough, in the 
vear 1574, a stone was found in the Tiber 
(or standing on the island in the year 1662, 
aecording to Smith's Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy and Mythology), with the inserip- 
tion SEMONIT SANCO DEO FIDIO 
SACRUM, i.e. sacred to the god Semo 
Sancus, the Sabine Hereules ; — which 
makes it probable that Justin may have 
been misled.—The history of Simon is full 
of legend and fable. He is said to have 
studied at Alexandria, and to have originally 
been, with the heresiarch Dositheus, a 
disciple of John the Baptist. Of Dosithens 
he became first the disciple, and then the 


successor. Origen makes Dositheus also a 
Samaritan. His own espeeial followers 
(Simoniani) had dwindled so much in the 
tine of Origen, that he says there were at 
that day hardly thirty in the world. There 
are reports also of subsequent controversies 
between Simon Magus and Peter, of which 
the scene is laid at Caesarea. Aceording 
to some, he met with his death at Rome, 
having, during an eneounter with Peter, 
raised himself into the air by the aid of 
evil spirits, and being precipitated thence 
at the prayer of Peter and Paul. IT saw in 
the ehureh of S. Francesea Romana, in 
the forum, a stone with two dents in it, 
and this inseription: “On this stone 
rested the knees of 8. Peter, when the 
dienions carried Simon Magus through the 
air.’—The fathers generally regard him 
as the founder of Gnosticisin: this may be 
in some sense true: but, from the very 
little authentic information we possess, 
it is impossible to ascertain how far he 
was identified with their tenets. Origen 
distinctly denies that his followers were 
Cliristiaus in any sense. using 
sorcery] viz. by exercising magic arts, 
such as then were very common in the 
East and found wide acceptance; im- 
postors taking advantage of the very 
general expectation of a Deliverer at 
this time, to set themselves up by 
means of such trickeries as ‘some great 
ones” We have other examples in 
Elymas (ch. xtii.); Apollonius of Tyana ; 
and somewhat later, Alexander of Abo- 
noteichos; see these latter in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 

some great one] Probably not in 
such definite terms as his followers later 
are represented by Jerome as putting into 
his mouth: “Tam the Word of God... 
lam the Paraclete, I am Almighty, Dam 
all that is in God.’ 10. the great 
power of God} Literally, according to the 
best MS. authorities, the pewer of God 
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they had regard, because that of long time the had Le- 


witched them with sorceries. 
Philip preaching [* the things] * eoncerning the kingdom 


k ch.i.3. 


12 But when they believed 


of God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, 


both men and women. 


13 & Then Simon himself believed 


also: and when he was baptized, he continued with Philip, 
and wondered, beholding the Y miracles and signs which 


were done. 


It Now when the apostles which were at 


Jerusalem heard that Samaria had reeeived the word of 


t render, they had been bewitched by his soreeries. 


U omit. 


X render, And Simon himself also believed. 


Y render, signs and great miracles. 


which is called great. Neander and 
Meyer think that they must have referred 
to the Word, the ereating and governing 
manifestation of God, so much spoken of in 
the Alexandrine philosophy, and must have 
regarded Simon as an incarnation of the 
Word; so that their erroneous belief 
would form some prepiration for the great 
truth of an incarnate Messiah, preached by 
Phihp. But to this De Wette well replies, 
that we can hardly suppose the Alexan- 
drine philosophy to have been so familiar 
to the mass of the people; and refers the 
expression to their popular belief of a great 
angel, who might, as the angels were 
called by the Samaritans the powers of 
God, be designated by these remarkable 
words. 11.] The rendering “he had 
bewitched them” is grammatically wrong. 
The word rendered “bewitched” (which 
is perhaps the best translation here) is 
“amazed” in Matt. xii. 23,—“ astonished” 
in Mark v. 42, Luke xxiv. 22 &e. 

13.] “Simon saw his followers dropping 
off, and was himself astounded at the 
miracles wrought by Philip: he therefore 
thought it best himself also to acknow- 
ledge this superior power. He attached 
himself to Philip, and was baptized like 
the rest: but we are not, as the seqnel 
shews, to nnderstand that the preaching of 
the Gospel had made any impression on 
his heart, but that he accounted for what 
he saw in his own fashion. He was econ- 
vineed, from the works which Philip did, 
that he was iz league with some powerful 
spirit: he viewed baptism as the initiation 
into communion with that spirit, and ex- 
pected that he should be able to make use 
of the higher power thus gained for his own 
purposes, and unite this new magical power 
to his own. All were baptized who pro- 
fessed belief in Jesus as the Messiah: there 
was therefore no reason for rejecting Simon, 


considering besides, that from the nature of 
the case he would for the time have given 
np his magical practices.” Neander. “It 
is plain,” says Calvin, “from this example 
of Simon, that the grace which is figured 
in Baptism is not conferred on all in- 
ditferently. It is a dogma of the Papists, 
that unless a man place the bar of mortal 
sin in the way, all receive, with the ont- 
ward sign, the verity and effect of the 
Sacraments. Thus they attribute a magical 
force to the Sacraments, making them 
profitable without faith. But it is for us 
to know, that we are offered by God in the 
Sacraments whatever the promises annexed 
to them contain, and this in no empty 
words merely, provided we are led by 
faith to Christ, and seek from Him what 
the Sacraments promise. For though the 
reception of Baptism was of no profit to 
hin, as the matter stood, yet if his con- 
version had followed afterwards, as some 
think it did, in that case its profit was not 
extinguished nor abolished. For it otten 
happens that it is a long time before the 
Spirit of God works, and causes the Sacra- 
ments to begin to prove their effieacy.” 
14—25.} Mission oF PETER AND 
JOHN TO Samarra. A qnestion arises 
on this procedure of the Apostles :—whe- 
ther it was as a matter of conrse, that the 
newly baptized should, by the laying on 
ot hands subsequently, receive the Holy 
Ghost,—or whether there was in the case 
of these Samaritans any thing peculiar, 
which cansed the Apostles to go down to 
them and perform this act. (1) The only 
analogous case is ch. xix. 5, 6: in using 
which we must observe that there it is 
distinctly asserted that the miraculous gifts 
of the Spirit tollowed the laying on of Pauls 
hands; and that by the expression ‘ ehen 
Sonon saw’ in ver. 18, which must be taken 
literally, the same is implied here. And 
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God, they sent unto them Peter and John: 15 who, when 


on this point the remarks of Calvin are too 
important to be omitted: “ llere a ques- 
tion arises. He says that they were only 
baptized in the name ot the Lord Jesus, 
and consequently were not yet partakers of 
the Spirit. But either Baptism has no 
virtue and grace at all; or it has whatever 
eflieacy it possesses from the Holy Spirit. 
In Baptism we are washed from sins: but 
Pan] shews that this washing is the work 
of the Holy Ghost (Tit. iti. 5). The water 
of Baptism is the symbol of Christ’s btood: 
but Peter says that it is the Spirit by 
whom we are washed in the blood of 
Christ. In Baptism our old man is eruel- 
fied that we may be raised into newness of 
life (Rom. vi. 6): whenee is all this but by 
sanctification of the Spirit? So that Bap- 
tism will have nothing left, if it be dis- 
sociated from the Spirit. Therefore it 
must not be denied, that the Samaritans, 
who had duly put on Christ in Baptisin, 
had been also invested with the Spirit 
(Gal. iii, 27). And indeed Luke here 
speaks, not of the ordinary grace of the 
Spirit by whieh God regenerates us as 
sons to Himself, but of those special gifts 
with which it was the Lord’s will to endow 
some persons in the beginning of the Gos- 
pel for the furnishing of the Kingdom 
of Christ.’ And a little after: “The 
Papists, in their wish to extol their 
fietitious Confirmation, do not hesitate to 

o even so far as to utter this sacrilegious 
diction, that those are only half Christians, 
on whom hands have not yet been laid. 
It is imtolerable that they should have 
fixed on the Chureh as a perpetual law, 
what was a mere temporal symbol ... for 
even they themselves are obliged to con- 
fess, that the Church was only for a time 
adorned with those gifts. Whenee it fol- 
lows that the imposition of hands which 
the Apostles here performed, caine to an 
end when its effect ceased.” The English 
church, in retaining the rite of Contirma- 
tion, has not grounded it on any institution 
by the Apostles, but merely declared the 
laying on of hands on the eandidates, to 
certity them (by this sign) of God’s favour 
and goodness towards thei, to be ‘after 
the example of the holy Apostles.” Nor is 
there any traee in the offiee, of the 
conferring of the Holy Ghost hy con- 
firmation; but a distinet recognition of 
the former reception of the Holy Spirit 
(at Baptism), and a prayer for the increase 
of His influence, proportioned to the ma- 
turer life now opening on the newly con- 
firmed. (2) 1f then we have here 20 in- 
stilulion of a perpetual ordinance, some- 


thing pecnliar to the ease before us must 
have prompted this journey. And here 
again we have a question; Was that moving 
cause in the Samaritans, or in Philip ? 
I believe the true answer to the question 
will be found by combining both. Our 
Lord’s command (eb. i. 8) had removed all 
doubt as to Samaria being a legitimate tield 
for preaching, and Samaritan converts being 
admissible. (So also with regard to Gen- 
tile converts,—see ch. x., notes: but, as 
the chureh at this time believed, they 
wnust be circumcised, whieh the Samaritans 
already were,—and keep the law, which 
after their manner the Samaritans did.) 
The sudden appearance, however, of a body 
of baptized believers in Samaria, by the 
agency of one who was not one of the 
Apostles,—while it would excite in them 
every feeling of thankfulness and joy, 
would require their presence and power, as 
Apostles, to perform their especial part 
as the divinely appointed Founders of the 
Church. Add to this, that the Samaritans 
appear to have been credulous, and easily 
moved to attach themselves to individuals, 
whether it were Simon, or Philip; whieh 
might make the Apostles desirous to he 
present in person, and examine, and 
strengthen their faith. Another reason 
may have been not without its influence : 
the Jewish church at Jerusalem would 
naturally for the most part be alienated 
in mind from this new body of believers. 
The hatred between Jews and Samaritans 
was excessive and unrelenting. It would 
therefore be in the highest degree impor- 
tant that it should be shewn to the church 
at Jerusalem, that these Samaritans, by 
the ageney of the same Apostles, were par- 
takers of the same visibly testified gifts of 
the one Spirit. The use of this argument, 
which was afterwards applied by Peter in 
the ease of the Gentiles, unexpected even 
by himself, eh. xi. 17,—was probably no 
small part of the purpose of this journey 
to Samaria. 14. Peter and John] 
Perhaps fzo, in aceordanee with their 
having been sent out tio and two on their 
first missionary journey (Mark vi. 7): so 
Panl and Barnabas afterwards (ch. xiii. 2) : 
and the same principle seems to have been 
adhered to even when these last separated : 
Paul ehose Silas, Barnabas took Mark.— 
PETER,—beeause to him belonged, in this 
early part of the gospel, in a remarkable 
manner, the first establishing of the ehureh ; 
it was the fulfilment of the promise “pon 
this rock I will build my church.” Vt was 
he who had (in common with all the Apos- 
tles, it is true, but in this early period more 
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Ich. 1i. 88. 
m ch. xix. 2. 


n Matt. xxviii. 
1@. ch, ii. 88, 

och. x. 48: 
xix. 5, 

pcb. vi.6: 
xix. 6. Heb. 
vi. 2. 
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they were come down, prayed for them, 'that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost: !°for ™as yet he was 
fallen upon none of them: only "they 2 were baptized # in 
°the name of the Lord Jesus. 
hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost. 


When Plaid they their 


18 b dud when Simon saw that through laying on of the 
apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offered them 
money, !%saying, Give me also this power, that on 
whomsoever I lay ¢ ands, he may receive the Holy Ghost. 
20 But Peter said unto him, Thy money perish with thee, 


q Matt. x. 8. 
see 2 Kings 


. 16. * 
reheiiss:x. purchased with money. 
45: xi.17. 


God. 


Z render, had been. 
b render, But. 


beeause Ithou 4 hasé thought that * the gift of God may be 


21Thou hast neither part nor lot 


in this matter: for thy heart is not nght m the sight of 
22 Repent therefore of this thy wiekedness, and 


® Iiterally, nto. 
© render, my hands. 


@ render, thoughtest to acquire the gift of God. 


especially committed to him) the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven,—who opened the 
door to the 8000 on the day of Pentecost, 
—now (as a formal and ratitying act) to 
the Samaritans,—and in eh. x. to the Gen- 
tiles. So far, is plain truth of Scripture 
history. The monstrous fiction begins, 
when to Peter is attributed a fixed diocese 
and sueeessors, and to those successors a 
delegated power more like that ascribed to 
Simon Magus than that promised to Peter. 
—This is the last time that Joun appears 
in the Acts. He is only once more inen- 
tioned in the New Testament (except in 
the Revelation), viz. as having been pre- 
sent in Jerusalem at Paul’s visit, Gal. ii. 9. 

15. prayed for them] So laying on 
of hands is preceded by prayer, ch. vi. 65 
xiii, 3. 18. when Simon saw] Its 
effects were therefore visible (see above), 
and consequently the effect of the laying 
on of the Apostles’ hands was not the in- 
ward but the outward miraculous gitts of 
the Spirit. he offered them money} De 
Wette excellently remarks, ‘He regarded 
the capability of imparting the Holy Spirit, 
—rightly, as something conferred, as a de- 
rived power (sce Matt. x. 1), but wrongly, 
as one to be obtained by an external 
method, without an inward disposition : 
and, since in external commerce every 
thing may be had for gold, he wanted to 
buy it. This is the essence of the sin of 
Simony, whieh is intimately connected with 
unbelief in the power and signification of 
the Spirit, and with materialisin.’—Clearly, 


from the narrative, Simon himself did not 
receive the Spirit by the laying on of 
hands. His nefarious attempt to treat 
with the Apostles was before he himself 
had been presented to them for this pur- 
pose, 20.] The solemn denunciation 
ot Peter, like the declaration of Paul, 1 Cor. 
vi. 13, has reference to the perishableness 
of all worldly good, and of those with it, 
whose chief end is the use of it (see Col. 
ii. 22). ©Thy gold and thou are equally 
on the way to corruption? thy gold, as its 
nature is: thou with it, as having no higher 
lite than thy natural corrupt one: as being 
bound in the dond of iniquity. The expres- 
sion of the same Peter, Pet.i.7,“ gold that 
perisheth,” is remarkably parallel with this 
(see too 1 Pet. i. 18). thou thought- 
est] not ‘thou hast thought, as A. V. 
The historie force of the tense is to be 
kept here: the Apostle uses it as looking 
forward to the day of his destruction, ‘ Let 
thy lot be destruction, and that because 
thou thoughtest,’ &e. to acquire, not 
passive, as A. V., ungrammatically. 

21. neither part nor lot] The two words 
are appurently synonymous : the first being 
hteral, the second figurative, but not with- 
out reference perhaps to the inheritance of 
the kingdom of God, the zxcorruptible in- 
heritance, 1 Pet. i. 4. this matter | 
i.e. the matter now spoken of, —‘ to which 
T now allude, thy heart is not right, 
—sincere, single-meaning,—in God's pre- 
sence, ‘us God sees it:’? i.e. fseen as it 
really is, by God, is uot in carnest in its 
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pray © God, tif perhaps the thought of thine heart f may he sDan.iv.27 


forgiven thee. 


2 Tim. il, 85, 


23 For I perceive that thon art in tthe gall tebe io 
of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 


“+ Then 


answered Simon, and said, " Pray ye to the Lord for me, that » Gn.3*.7. 


none of these things which ye have spoken come upon me, 

79 8 dnd they, when they had testified and preached the + 
word of the Lord, ® returned to Jerusalem, and ipreached 
the gospel in many villages of the 
‘te angel of the Lord spake unto Phihp, 


ly. Bxed, 
viii. &. Num, 
XXiTe 

1 Kings xii 
dob xlit. 
S. Jatity ve 


26 & fj 
saying, Arise, 


Samaritans. 


and ¢o toward the south unto the way that goeth down from 


Jerusalem unto Gaza, } which is desert. 


€ read, the Lord. 
& render, So then. 


27 And he arose 


f render, shall. 


B read, were returning .... and preaching Ke. 


1 Jiterally, evangelizing many villages. 


o 


1 2iterally, this [way] 3 is desert. 


secking after the gospel, but seeks it with 
nnworthy ends in view. 22. if per- 
haps] The uncertainty refers, not to the 
doubt whether Simon would repent or not 
(sce below): but as to whether or not his 
sin nay not lave come under the awful 
eatezory of those nnpardonable ones spe- 
cified hy our Lord, Matt. xii. 31, to which 
words this sentence seems to have a taeit 
reference. Peter does not pronounce his 
sin to have been such, but throws in this 
doubt, to inerease the motive to repent, 
and the earnestness of his repentance. 
This verse is important, taken in connexion 
with John xx. 238, as shewing how com- 
pletely the Apostles themselves referred 
the forgiveness of sins to, and left it in, 
the sovereign power of God, and not to 
their own delegated power of absolution, 
23.] For gives the reason, not why 
it would be difficult for forgiveness to take 
place, but why ke had such extreme need 
of repentance and prayer, as being tied 
and bound by the ehain of sin. 
gall of bitterness] See Deut. xxix. 
Lam. iii. 15,—‘the gall which is the very 
seat and essence of bitterness’—a very 
gall of bitterness. The poison of serpents 
was considered to be seated in their gall: 
so “the gall of asps is within him,” Job 
xx. L- 24. ] Simon speaks here mueh 
as Pharaoh, Exod. (vill, 283; ix. 28) x. 17, 
—who yet hardened his heart afterwards. 
It is observable also that he wishes merely 
for the averting of the punishment. he 
words, “that mone of these things which 
ye have spoken eome upon me,” seew re- 


markably to set forth the mere terror of 


the carnal man, without any idea of the 


k render, But an. 


me heeoming another man in thonghts and 
ains. 

25 —40.] ConvVERSION OF THE A/THTIO- 
PIAN EUNUCH BY PHILIP’S TEACHING. 

25.) So then indicates (see note on 

ver, 4) that the paragraph should begin 
here, not at ver. 26 as eommonly. 
villages of the Sama ritans | It is interest- 
ing to recall Luke ix. 52, where on their 
entering into a village of the Samaritans, 
the same John wishes to call down fire from 
heaven, and consume them. The gradnal 
sowing of the seed further and further 
from Jerusalem is advaneing: not only 
is this eunneh to carry it toa far distant 
land, but Philip is sent to a desert road, 
away fromm town or village, to seck him. 
The _impertect tenses, ‘were returning 
ge.,” are significant. They were on their 
way back to Jerusalem, and were ei ange- 
lizing the Samaritan villages, when the 
angel spake to Philip, 26.1] An angel, 
visibly appearing : not ina dream, —which 
is not, as some suppose, implied by the 
command to arise. The ministration of 
angels hitroduees and brings about several 
oecurrenees in the beginning of the ehureh, 
see chi. v, 193 xoOs ti. 7 (xsvii23). The 
appearance seems fo have taken place in 
Samaria, after the departure ot Peter and 
John. Ie would reach the place appointed 
by a shorter way than through Jerusalem : 
he would probably tollow the high road (of 
the itiner raries, see map in Conybeare and 
Howson’s St. Pan)) as far as Gophna, and 
thence strike aeross the country south-west- 
ward to join, at some point to which he 
would be guided, the road leading from Je- 
rurale to Gazi. Gaza] The south- 
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VHI. 


xZeph.iii 10. and went: and, behold, *a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of 
great authority under Candacé queen of the Ethiopians, 


y John zii. 20. 


who had the charge of all her treasure, and had come to 


Jerusalem for to worship, *3 was returning, and sitting in 


his chariot read Esaias the prophet. 


29m Then the Spirit 


said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. 
M yender, And. 


ernmost city of Canaan (Gen. x. 19), in 
the portion of Judah (Josh. xv. 47), but 
soon taken from that tribe by the Philis- 
tines, and always spoken of as a Philistian 
city (1 Sam. vi.17; 2 Kings xviii. 8; Amos 
i. 6—8; Zeph. iii. 4; Zech. ix. 5). In Jer. 
xlvii. 1, we have ‘betore Pharach (Necho ?) 
smote Gaza,’— implying that at one time it 
was under Egypt. Alexander the Great 
took it after a siege of five months, but 
did not destroy it, for we find it a strong 
place in the subsequent Syrian wars, see 
1 Mace. ix. 52; xi. 61 f.; xiii. 43; xiv. 7; 
xv. 28; xvi. 1.—It was destroyed by the 
Jewish king Alexander Jannzeus (96 .c.), 
after a siege of a year, but rebuilt again 
by the Roman general Gabinius,—after- 
wards given by Augustus to Herod, and 
finally after his death attached to the pro- 
vince of Syria. Mela, in the time of Clau- 
dius, calls it ‘a vast city, and strongly 
fortified,’ with which agree Eusebius and 
Jerome. At present it isa large town by 
the same name, with from 15,000 to 16,000 
inhabitants. The above chronological no- 
tices shew that it cannot have been “ de- 
sert” at this time: see below. this 
is desert] The words, I beheve, of the 
angel, not of St. Luke. There appear to 
have been two (if not more) ways from 
Jerusalem to Gaza. But Robinson found, 
besides, an ancient road leading direct 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, through the Wadi 
Musurr, and over the Beit Jibrin, which 
certainly at present is “ desert,” without 
towns or villages. Thus the words will 
refer to the way: and denote, the way of 
which I speak to thee is desert. See in 
my Greek Test. further proofs of the in- 
applicability of the epithet ‘‘desert” to 
Gaza. 27. an eunuch] The very gene- 
ral use of eunuchs in the Kast for filling 
offices of confidence, and the fact that this 
man was minister to a female sovereign, 
makes it probable that he was literally an 
eunuch. If not so, the word would hardly 
have been expressed. No difficulty arises 
from Deut. xxiii. 1, for no inference can be 
drawn from the history further than that 
he may have been a proselyte of the gate, 
in whose case the prohibition would not 
apply.—Nay, the whole occurrence seems 


to have had one design, connected with 
this fact. The walls of partition were one 
after another being thrown down: the 
Samaritans were already in full possession 
of the Gospel: it was next to be shewn 
that none of those physical incapacities 
which excluded from the congregation of 
the Lord under the old covenant, formed 
any bar to Christian baptism and the in- 
heritance among believers; and thus the 
way gradually to be paved for the great and 
as yet incomprehensible truth of Gal. iii. 28. 
Candace (pronounced Candacé, not 
Candacé)] As Pharaoh among the Egyp- 
tians was the customary name of kings, so 
Candacé of the queens among the thio- 
pians in upper Egypt, who dwelt in the 
island of Meroe, where Pliny relates that 
a queen reigned named Candace, and adds, 
“which name has now for many years 
passed from one queen to another.” 
had come to Jerusalem for to worship . . .] 
This did not only Jews and proselytes, but 
also those pious Gentiles who adhered to 
Judaism,—the proselytes of the gate, see 
John xii. 20. Eusebius, taking for granted 
that this eunuch was a Gentile, calls him 
“the firstfruits of the Gentiles throughout 
the world.” There were (see below, ch. 
xi. 21) cases of Gentile conversion before 
that of Cornelius; and the stress of the 
narrative in ch. x. consists in the miscel- 
laneous admission of all the Gentile com- 
pany of Cornelius, and their official re- 
ception into the church by that Apostle 
to whom was especially given the power. 
We may remark, that if even the plain 
revelation by which the reception of Cor- 
nelius and his company was commanded 
failed finally to convince Peter, so that 
long after this he vacillated (Gal. ii. 11, 12), 
it is no argnment for the eunuch not being 
a Gentile, that his conversion and baptism 
did not remove the prejudices of the Jewish 
Christians. 28. read Esaias] aloud, 
see next ver. Sechdttgen quotes from the 
Rabbis: “ He who journeyeth and hath no 
companion, let him study the Law.”—He 
probably read in the LXX, the use of which 
was almost universal in Egypt. 29.] 
This is the first mention of that inner 
prompting of the Spirit, referred to again 


23—37, 
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30 And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him 2 read the 
prophet Esaias, and said, ° Understandest thou what thou 
readest ? 3! And he said, P How can I, except some man 


should guide me? 
come up and sit with him. 


Aud he desired Philip that he would 
32 The place of the scripture 


which he read was this, 7 He was led as a sheep to the zts.1iii-7,8. 
slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, 
so dopened he not his mouth: °3in his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away: and who shall declare his 


generation ? for his hfe is taken from the earth. 


34 And 


the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some 


other man? 


35'Then Philip opened his mouth, 


4 and a Luke xxiv. 


27. ch. xviiie 


began at the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. ** 
36 And as they went on their way, they came unto a 
certain water: and the eunuch said, See, here is water; 


>what doth hinder me to be baptized ? 
said, If thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. 


[87 8 dud Philip versa. 
And 


he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 


2 render, reading. 
P Jiterally, For how can 1. . 


° render, Yea, but understandest. 


4 render, openeth. 


Y omit, with all our most ancient authorities. 


probably ch. xiii. 2, but certainly ch. x. 
19; xvi. 6, 7 Chrysostom understands 
the words of the appearance of an angel, 
but the text hardly allows it. 30. | 
Yea, but... .: i.e. “It is well, thou art 
well employed: but... .?” The form of 
the question assumes, modestly, that he 
did not understand what he was reading. 

31.] For (see margin) gives the 
reason of the negative which is understood. 
The answer expresses at once humility and 
docility. 32.] Perhaps it is best to 
render, The contents of the (passage of) 
Scripture which he was reading were as 
follows. 33] This stands in the He- 
brew ‘He was taken away by distress and 
judgment’ (so in the margin of the A.V.): 
i.e. as Lowth, ‘by an oppressive judgment.’ 

his generation} i. c. the age in 
which he shall live —‘the wickedness of his 
contemporaries.’ The fathers, and Bede 
and some modern Commentators, explain 
‘ His generation’ of \lis eternal Sonship 
and His miracnlous Incarnation. But the 
Hebrew does not seem to bear this out. 

34. answered] to the passage of 
Scripture, considered as the question pro- 
posed: not, to the question in ver. 30. 
We can hardly suppose any immediate re- 


ference in the words some other man, to 
Christ. 36. a certain water] Traditions 
about the situation of this spring are found 
in some ancient notes to Jerome. It is 
said to be near a place named Bethsur. 
Eusebius states it to be twenty miles south 
of Jerusalem in the direction of Hebron: 
and so it is set down in the ancient itine- 
rarics. Pocock fonnd there a fountain 
built over, and a village called Betur on 
the left. Fabri describes the fountain as the 
head of a considerable brook, aud found near 
it the ruins of a Christian church. There 
is no improbability in the tradition, except 
that, even supposing away going across 
from Hebron straight to Gaza to be called 
desert, this would not be on that portion 
of it, but on the high road. what 
doth hinder me to be baptized ?] There is 
no reason for supposing Philip to have 
preached to him the necessity of baptism : 
his own acquaintance with Jewish practices, 
and perhaps his knowledge of the pro- 
gress of the new faith in Jerusalem, wonld 
account for the proposition. 37. | 
The authorities against this verse are too 
strong to permit its insertion. It appears 
to have been one of those remarkable ad- 
ditions to the text of the Acts, common 
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38 And he commanded the ehariot to stand still: 


and they went down both into the water, both Phihp and 


the eunuch; and he baptized him. 
were come up out of the water, °the Spirit of the Lord 
eaught away Philip, 8 ¢Zaé the eunuch saw him no more: 
tand he went on his way rejoicing. 


o1 Kings 
xviii. 12. 
2 Kings ii. 
16. Ezek. 
iii. 12, 14 


39 And when they 


4) But Philip was 


found at Azotus: and passing through he 4 preached an all 
the eities, till he came to Ceesarea. 


& ch. viil. 3. 
Gal. i. 13. 
1 Tim. i. 18 


IX. 1} And *Saul, yet breathing [* ov¢] threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto 


the high priest, 2 and desired of him letters to Damascus 


8 render, and. 
¥ literally, evangelized. 


in some of even our earliest MSS., few 
of whieh, however, have found their way 
into the revised text. This insertion is found 
as early as Irenwus (Century II.), who 
quotes it. Lt appears to have been made 
to suit the formmlaries of the baptismal 
liturgies, it being considered strange that 
the euuuch should have been baptized with- 
ont some such confession. 38. he (viz. 
the eunuch) commanded] Some of our 
MSs., whose text apparently Jerome fol- 
lowed, read here, ‘the Spirit fell on the 
eunuch, and an angel of the Lord eaught 
away Philip? his is curious, and has 
probably arisen froma desire to contorm 
the results of the eunnch’s baptism to the 
usual method of the divine procedure, and 
the suatching away ot’ Philip to his com- 
mission, ver. 26. But the Spirit did not 
fall on the Samaritans after baptism by 
Philip.—The text clearly relates a super- 
natural disappearance of Philip: compare 
2 Kings ii. 16; no interpretation of his 
being suddenly hurried away by the 
prompting of the Spirit, will satisty the 
analogy of the above-cited passage, and of 
(see below) a parallel one in St. Luke’s own 
Gospel. 39. saw him no more] Not 
“never saw him trom that day,’ though (see 
below) that meaning may be indirectly 
ineluded :—but as in Luke xxiv. 31, “ Z/e 
vanished from their sight,” and as in the 
strietly parallel words of 2 Kings i. 12, 
“he saw him no more,’—after the going 
up of Elijah. These last words in my view 
decide the question, that the departure of 
Phihp was miraculous. for he went on 
his way| This refers to what follows :— 
Philip was found at Azotus: if the eunuch 
had gone thaé way, he might have met 
with him again: but he did not, for he 
went from the fountain on Ais own way, 
which did not lead through Azotus. There 


t render, for. 
XZ omit: see note, 


has been some strange inadvertenee in this 
verse on the part of the translators of the 
A. V. ‘The Greek has plainly, and the 
eunuch saw him no more, for he went 
on his way rejoicing: and there is no 
variety of reading. 40.] The term 
“was found” again appears to refer to 
4 Kings ii. ver. 17.—AzorTus or AsHDOD 
(Josh. xii. 3; ] Sam. v. 5 al.) was one of 
the five principal cities of the Philistines, 
never, though nominally in Judah, tho- 
roughly subjugated by the Jews: it was 
taken by Tartan the Assyrian general (Isa. 
xx. 1),—again by Psammetichus, Jer. xxv. 
20,—again by Judas Maceabseus (1 Mace. 
vy. 68) and Jonathan (1 Macc. x. 84), and 
by the latter destroyed ;—rebuilt by Ga- 
hinius, and belonged to the kingdom of 
Herod, who lett it in his will to his sister 
Salome. At present it is a small village, 
retaining the name Esdud, but there are 
no remains. all the cities | viz. Ekron, 
Jamnia, Joppa, Apollonia, on the direct 
road: or, if he deviated somewhat for the 
purpose, Lydda also (whieh seems implied 
ch. ix. 32). Caesarea] See note, ch. 
xe. 

Cuap. IX. 1—30.] CoNvERSION OF 
SAUL. 1.} The narrative is taken up 
from ch. vill. 3, but probably with some 
interval, suffeient perhaps te cover the 
events of eh. viii. We should per- 
haps hardly render the original word here, 
as the A. V., “breathing ou,’ — but 
breathing; his ‘spirit,’ inhaled or exhaled, 
heing threatenings and slaughter. 
the high priest] See table in Introduction 
to Acts ;—it would be Theophilus, —brot her 
and suecessor to Jonathan, who sneeeeded 
Caiaphas. 2. letters] of authoriza- 
tion: written by the high priest (in this 
ease, but not always, president of the San- 
hedrim) in the name ot the whole cstate of 
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to the synagogues, that if he found any of ” Y ¢his way, » see eh. xix. 
: : : G, 25. 
whether they were men or women, he might bring them 


bound unto Jerusalem. 


near Damaseus: and suddenly there shined round about 


3 And °as he journeyed, he came ch. xxii.0: 
e EXVIL 12. 


1Vor, ave 8. 


him a light from heaven: and he fell to the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, “why per- ‘yi 


seeutest thou me ? 


5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord ? 


Y render, the. 


the elders, ch. xxii. 5. to Damascus | 
Damascus is probably the oldest existing 
city in the world. We read of it in Abra- 
ham’s time (Gen. xiv. 15; xv. 2): then no 
more till David subdued it (2 Sam. viii. 6); 
it became iudependent again under Solomon 
(1 Kings xi. 24 ff), and from that time 
was the residence of the kings of Syria 
(1 Kings xv. 18; xx. 1 ff.), who were long 
at war with Israel and Judah, and at last 
were permitted to prevail considerably over 
Israel (2 Kings x. 32; Amos i. 3, 4) and to 
exact tribute from Judah (2 Kings xii. 17, 
18, see also 2 Kings xiii. 3, 22, 25). Da- 
maseus was recovered to Israel by Jero- 
boam II. (about 825 a.c. 2 Kings xiv. 28). 
Not long after we find Rezin, king of 
Syria, in league with Pekah, king of Israel, 
against Ahaz (2 Kings xv. 37). Ahaz in- 
vited to his assistance Tiglath-pileser, king 
of Assyria, who took Damascus and slew 
Rezin, and led the people captive (2 Kings 
xvi. 5—9; Isa. viii. 4). From this time 
we find it subject to Assyria (Isa. ix. 11; 
x. 9; xvii. 1), then to Babylon (2 Kings 
xxiv. 2; Jer. xxxv. 11),—Persia, the Syrian 
Selencide (1 Mace. xi. 62; xii. 32),—and 
from the time of Pompey (64 4.c.), to the 
Romans, and attached to the provinee of 
Syria. Many Jews were settled there, and 
the majority of the wives of the citizens 
were proselytes.— On its subjeetiou to 
Aretas, see below, ver. 24, note. It was 
later the residence of the Ommiad Caliphs, 
and the metropolis of the Mahommedan 
world. At present it is a large city, with 
250,000 inhabitants, nearly 70,000 of whom 
are Christians.—It is situated most beau- 
tifully, in a large and well-watered plain, 
on the river Chrysorrhoas (Barrada), which 
divides into many streams (see 2 Kings 
v. 12), and fertilizes the plain :—and ‘s 
hounded on all sides by the desert. See a 
vivid description of Damaseus in Conybeare 
aud Howson’s Life of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 
101—108. to the synagegues | i.e. 
to the presidents of the synagogues, who 
would acknowledge the orders of the San- 
hedrim, and could, under the authority of 
the Ethnarch, carry them out. of the 
Vou. I. 


way | Not ‘of this way,’ A. V., which ren- 
dering should be kept for the places where 
the pronoun is expressed, as ch. xxii. 4,— 
but ef the way, viz. of ‘salvation,’ ch. xvi. 
17, or ‘of the Lord,’ ch. xviii. 25. The 
expression ‘THE WAY’ had evidently be- 
come a well-known one among Christians 
(see in this edition eh. xix. 9, 23; xxii. 4; 
xxiv. 14, 22); and it only was necessary to 
prefix the pronoun when strangers were 
addressed. —The special journey to Damas- 
cus presupposes the existence of Christians 
there, and in some numbers. This would 
be aceounted for by the return of many 
who may have been converted at the Pen- 
teeostal effusion of the Spirit, and perhaps 
also by some of the fugitives from the per- 
secution having settled there. This latter 
is rendered probable by Ananias’s words, 
“T have heard from many of this man,” ver. 
13. 3.] The journey from Jerusalem 
was probably made on the Roman road, 1. e. 
that of the Itineraries, by Neapolis (Sichem) 
and Scythopolis, erossing the Jordan, south 
of the lake Tiberias,—Gadara, and so to 
Damasens. Or he might have joined,— 
either the Petra road, by Jericho and Hesh- 
bon, and so by Botsrah to Damascus,—or the 
Egyptian caravan-track, which passes to 
the north of the lake of Tiberias, and near 
Cresarea Philippi. In either case the jour- 
ney would occupy from tive to six days, the 
distance being 130 to 150 miles. 

there shined reund about him.. .] It was 
(ch. xxii. 6) about noonday ; and from ch. 
xxvi. 18, the light was above the bright- 
ness of the sun. These details at onve cut 
away all ground from the absurd rational- 
istic attempt to explain away the appear- 
ance as having been lightning. Unques- 
tionably, the inference is, that it was a 
bright noon, and the full splendour of the 
Oriental sun was shining. — His companions 
suw the light, and were also east to the 
ground, ch. xxvi. 18, 14; xxii. 9: see helow 
on ver. 7. 4. @ voice saying unte 
him] in the Hebrew language, ch. xxvi. 
14. why persecutest then mot] A 
remarkable illustration of Matt. xxv. 45. 
No stress should be laid on me; but the very 
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e Luke fii. 10. 
ch. ii. 87s 
xvi. 80. 


f Dan. x.7. 
see eb. xxii. 
G. xxvii. 13. 


THE ACTS. IX. 


And the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou _perse- 
cutest[®: a is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
6 fad he trembling and astonished said, Lord, * what wilt 
thou have me to do? Aad the Lord said unto him]. ® Arise, 
and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thon 
must do. 7And fthe men which journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing © a voice, but seeing no man. 
8 And Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes were 
opened, he saw no man: but they led him by the hand, 


and brought him into Damascus. 
days without sight, and neither did eat nor drink. 


z read, he. 


9 And he was three 
10 And 


& omit, with all our Greek MSS. It has been inserted here from ch, xxvi. 14.and 


xxi 10. 
> read, But arise. 


lack of emphasis, assuming the awful fact, 
gives more solemnity to the question. 
5.| That Saul saw, as well as heard, Him 
who spoke with him, is certain from Ana- 
nias’s speech, ver. 17, and ch. xxii. 14, — 
that of Barnabas, ver. 27,—from ch. xxvi. 
16 (“J [have] appeared unto thee’’), and 
trom the references by Paul himself to his 
having seen the Lord, 1 Cor. ix. 1; xv. 8. 
These last I unhesitatingly refer to this 
occasion, and not to any subsequent one, 
when he saw the Lord iz a trance, ch. xxii. 
17. Such appearances could hardly form 
the subject of the testimony of an eye- 
witness which should rank with that of 
the other apostles: this, on the contrary, 
was no trance, but the real bodily appear- 
ance of the risen Jesus ; so that it might 
be adduced as the ground of testimony to 
His Resurrection.— On the words excluded 
from our text, as having been interpolated 
from ch. xxvi. 14, and xxii. 10, see note at 
xxvi. 14, It is natural that the account of 
the historian should be less precise than 
that of the person concerned, relating his 
own history. In ch. xxvi. 15—18, very 
much more is related to have been said by 
the Lord: but perhaps he there, as he 
omits the subseqnent particulars, includes 
the revelations made to him during the 
three days, and in the message of Ananias. 
7.) Inch. xxii. 9, we read, “ They 
that were with me saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid: but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me.” Two ac- 
counts seemingly (and certainly, in the 
letter) discrepant ; but exceedingly instrue- 
tive when their spirit is compared,—the 
fact beng this: that the companious of 
Saul saw and were struck to the ground by 


© render, the. 


the light, but saw no person :—that they 
stood (I shonld acknowledge the discre- 
paney here, and recognize the more accu- 
rate detail of ch. xxvi. 14, that they fell to 
the ground) mute, hearing the sound of 
the voice, but not the words spoken and 
their meaning. Compare John xii. 29, 
note. Two classes of readers only will 
stumble at this difference of the forms of 
narration; those who from enmity to the 
faith are striving to create or magnify dis- 
crepancies,—and those who, by the suicidal 
theory of verbal inspiration, are effectually 
doing the work of the former. The devout 
and intelligent student of Seripture will 
see in such examples a convincing proof of 
the simple truth of the narrative,—the 
abseuce of all endeavour to pare aware ap- 
parent inconsistencies or revise them into 
conformity,—the bond fide work of holy 
truthful men, bearing each his testimony 
to things seen and heard under the guid- 
ance, not of the spirit of bondage, but of 
that Spirit of whom it is said, “ehere the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’— 
I should not too hastily determine that 
this account has not come from Saul him- 
self, on account of the above differences: 
they are no more than might arise in nar- 
ratious at different times by the same per- 
son. 8.] When his eyes were opened 
(it would seem that he had closed them on 
the first disappearance of the vision), he 
saw no one. He explains it, ch. xxii. 11, 
“when I could not see for the glory of that 
light.” He had seen, what those with him 
had not seen, the glorious Person of the 
Lord Jesus. See below on ver. 18. 

9. he neither did eat nor drink] There is 
uo occasion to sviten these words; the 
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there was a certain disciple at Damascus, § named Ananias ; so. xsii.12 


and to him said the Lord in a vision, Ananias. 
1l And the Lord said unto 


said, Behold, I am here, Lord. 


And he 


him, Arise, and go into the street which is called Straight, 


and enquire in the house of Judas for one ealled Saul, ™ 


*h ch. xxi. 39; 
of xxii. 3. 


Tarsus: for, behold, he prayeth, = and hath seen [4 in 
a vision] 2 man named Ananias coming in, and putting 


his hand on him, that he might receive his sieht. 


13 Then 


Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard @ dy many of this 
man, ‘how much evil he hath done to thy saints at Jeru- iver... 


salem: J#and here he hath authority from the chie 
priests to bind all * that call on thy name. 


d 


effect produced on him by the heavenly 
vision (ch. xxvi. 19), aided by his own 
deeply penitent and remorseful state of 
mind, rendered him indifferent to all sus- 
tenance whatever. 10.] Paul adds, 
ch, xxii. 12, with particularity, as defend- 
ing himself before the Jews, that Ananias 
was “a devout man according to the law, 
having a good report of all the Jews which 
dwelt there” saying nothing of the com- 
mand received by him, nor that he was a 
disciple. Inch. xxvi., speaking before the 
Roman governor, he does not mention him. 
—Mr. Howson remarks on the close analogy 
between the divine procedure by visions 
here, and in ch. x. Here, Ananias is pre- 
pared for his work, and Saul for the recep- 
tion of him as a messenger, each by a 
vision: and similarly Peter and Cornelius 
in ch. x. I may add, that in ch. viii. 
where the preparation of heart was already 
found in the eunuch, Philip only was super- 
naturally prepared for the interview. 
11.] “ We are allowed to bear in mind that 
the thoroughfares of Eastern cities do not 
change, and to believe that the ‘ straight 
street,’ which still extends through Damas- 
cus in long perspective from the eastern 
gate, is the street where Ananias spoke to 
Saul.” (Conybeare and Howson, p. 115.) 
the house of Judas] The houses of 
Ananias and Judas are still shewn to tra- 
vellers. Doubtless they (or at least the 
former) would long be remembered and 
pointed ont by Christians; but, in the long 
degradation of Christianity in the East, 
inost of such identities niust have been lost ; 
and imposture is so easy, that it is hardly 
possible to cherish the thought that the 
spots now pointed ont can be the true ones. 
And so of all cases, where we have not un- 
alterable or unaltered data to goon. Still, 


oh 
o 


omitted by some ancient authorities. 


k ver. 21. ch. 
vii. 59: xxii. 
e 16. 1 Cor. 
15 But the i.2. 2 Lim. 
ii, 22. 


© render, from. 


true as this is, we have sometimes proofs 
and illustrations unexpectedly appearing, 
as research gocs on, which identify as 
authentic, sites long pointed out. by tradi- 
tion. Sothat our way seems to be, to seek 
for all such elucidations, and meantime to 
suspend our judgment: but never to lose 
sight of, nor to treat contemptuonsly at 
first sight, a local belief. of Tarsus] 
The first place where he is so specified.— 
TARSUS was the capital of the province of 
Cilicia, a large and populons city in a fruit- 
ful plain on the river Cydnus, which flowed 
through the midst of it, with a swift stream 
of remarkably cold water. Strabo speaks 
most highly of its eminence in schools of 
philosophy ; and says that they excelled 
those even of Athens and Alexandria. He 
ennmerates many learned men who had 
sprung from it. It was a “free city,” i.e. 
one which, though under Roine, lived 
under its own laws and chose its own 
magistrates. This freedom was granted to 
it by Antony: and much later we find it a 
toman colony. It is now a town with 
about 20,000 inhabitants, and is deseribed 
as being a den of poverty, filth, and ruins. 
There are many remains of the old town. 
behold, he prayeth}] This word 
would set before Ananias, more powerfully 
than any other, the state of Saul. 
12. a maa named Ananias] A man, whose 
name in the same vision he knew to be 
Ananias. The sight of the man and the 
knowledge of jis name were both granted 
him in his vision. 13. thy saints | 
This is the first time that this afterwards 
well-known appellation occurs as applied 
to the believers in Christ. 14.| It 
could hardly fail to have been notiiied to 
the Christians at} Damascus by their bre- 
thren at Jerusalem, that Saul was on his 


ae 
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J ch. xfil. 2; 
SxLIUS 
xxvi. 17. 
Rom. i. 1. 

1 Cor, xv. 10. 
Gal. i. 15. 
Eph. iii.7, 8 
1 Tim, ii, 7. 
2 Tim. i. 11. 

m Rom.i.5: 
xi. 13. Gal. 
ii. 7, 8. 

n ch. xxv. 22, 
23: xxvi.l, 


p ie xxii. 12, 


ne vill. 17. 
reh. ii. 4: iv. 


THE ACTS. LX 
Lord said unto him, Go thy way: 'for fe is 8a ehosen 
vessel unto me, to bear my name before } the ™ Gentiles, 
mand kings, and the ehildren of Israel: 16 for °I will 
shew him how great things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake. 17? And Ananias went his way, and entered into 
the house: and ¢ putting his hands on him said, Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the 
way as thou eamest, hath sent me, that thou mightest 


reeeive thy sight, and ‘be filled with the Holy Ghost. 


ve ville 17s 
xiii. 52. 


baptized. 


ach. xxvi.20. stren ethened. 


t ch. vili. 37. 


f render, this man. 


18 And immediately there fell from his eyes 
seales: and he reeeived sight forthwith, and 
19 And when he had reeeived 


as it had been 
arose, and was 
meat, he was 


®i Then was Saul eertain days with the 
diseiples which were at Damaseus. 

y Se . r 
preached ¥ Christ in the synagogues, 


20 And straightway he 
‘that he is the Son 


: literally, a vessel of ehoice, or, of eleetion. 


h render, nations. 
k read, Jesus. 


way to persecute them. 15. a vessel 
of choice] i.e. a chosen vessel: as we say, 
‘the man of his choice.’ St. Paul often 
uses this word vessel in a similar meaning, 
see 2 Cor. iv. 7; 1 Thess. iv. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 
21; and especially Rom. ix. 22, 23, &e., 
where it is used in illustrating God’s 
sovereign power in election. to bear, 
perhaps in reference to the metaphor in 
vessel. nations] i.e. the Gentiles. 
This would hardly be understood at the 
time: it was afterwards on a remarkable 
occasion repeated to Paul by the Lord in a 
vision (sce ch. xxii. 21), and was regarded 
by him as the specific command w hich gave 
the direction to his ministry, see Gal. ii. 7, 
8. kings] Agrippa, and probably 
Nero. 16. I will shew him...] The 
fulfilment of this is testitied by Paul him- 
self, ch. xx. 23, 25: see also xxi. 11. 

17. and be filled with the Holy Ghost] I 
ean hardly think that these words imply 
that the Lord had said to Ananias more 
than is above related: I wonld rather view 
them as a natural inference from what was 
said in ver. 15.—In ch. xxi. 14, where the 
command to Ananias is omitted, his specch 
contains much of the reason given in the 
command here. It is remarkable again 
how Paul, speaking there to an infuriated 
Jewish mob, gives the words spoken just 
that form which would best gain him a 
favourable hearing with them,—for ex- 
ample, “the God of our futhers,’—“to 
see that Just One,” “all men,” avoiding as 


i yead and render, And he was. 


yet the hateful word “ Gentiles.’ He 
there too gives, “ Arise, and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins, calling upon 
the name of the Lord,” as part of the ex- 
hortation of Ananias. 18. as it had 
been scales} The recovery of sight is 
plainly related as miraculous, the conse- 
quence of the divinely-appointed laying on 
of the hands of Ananias. And this scaly 
substance which fell from his eyes was 
thrown off in the process of the instanta- 
neous healing. was baptized} It has 
been well remarked by Olshausen, that 
great honour was here placed upon the 
sacrament of baptism, inasmuch as not 
even Saul, who had seen the Lord in spe- 
cial revelation and was an clect vessel, was 
permitted to dispense with this, the Lord’s 
appointed way of admission into HisChurch. 
19. certain days| A few days; of 
quict, and becoming acquainted with those 
as brethren, whom he came to perseente 
as infidels: but not to learn from them the 
gospel (for this he did not receive from 
man, neither was he taught it, Gal 7. 12), 
nor was the time longer than to admit of 
straightway being used, ver. 20,—and in- 
decd the same word is used of the whole 
space (including his preaching m our vv. 
20, 21) preceding the journey to Arabia, in 
Gal. 1.16. See below. 20. he preached 
Jesus] The alteration to “Christ” has 
probably, as Meyer suggests, been made 
trom doctrinal considerations, to fix on 
“the Son of God” the theological scnse,— 


16—2 +4. 
of God. 
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21 But all that heard him were amazed, and 


said; "Is not this he that I destroyed them which culled on ¥cr.sii.3. 


this name in Jerusalem, and ™ came hither for that intent, 


iL 13, 23. 


that he might bring them bound unto the chief priests? 
22 But Saul inereased the more in strength, *and = con- xen. aviii.as, 
founded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that 


this is 2 very Christ. 


23 And after that many days were 
fulfilled, ¥ the Jews took counsel to kill him: **? but their yen. xsiii..2: 


xxv. 3. 2Cor. 


laying await was known °of Saul. And they watched 3525); 5, 


I render, destroyed in Jerusalem them that called on this name. 


M yerder, had come. 
© better, to, or by. 


that Christ is the Son of God—instead of 


that which it now bears,—that Jesus is. 


the Son of God, i. e. that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, as a@ matter of fact, is the Son of 
God, i. e. the Messiah expected under that 
appellation. 21.] had come hither, im- 
plying the abandonment of the purpose. 

22.] I regard the expression Saul 
increased the more in strength, as the 
only words beneath which can lie con- 
cealed the journey to Arabia. Paul men- 
tions this journey (Gal. i. 17) with no ob- 
scure hint that to it was to be assigned the 
reception by him, in full measure, of the 
Gospel which he preached. And such a 
reception would certainly give rise to the 
great accession of power here recorded. I 
am the more disposed to allot that journey 
this place, from the following considera- 
tions. The omission of any mention of it 
here can arise only from one of two causes : 
(1) whether Paul himself were the source 
of the narrative, or some other narrator,— 
the intentional passing over of it, as be- 
longing more to his personal history (which 
it was his express purpose to relate in Gal. i.) 
than to that of his ministry: (2) on the 
supposition of Paul not having been the 
source of the narrative,—tke narrator 
having not been aware of it. In either 
case, this expression seems to me one very 
likely to have been used :—(1) if the omis- 
sion was intentional,—to record a remark- 
able accession of power to Saul’s ministry, 
without particularizing whence or how it 
came: (2) if it was unintentional,—as a 
simple record of that which was observed 
in him, but of which the course was to the 
narrator unknown. confounded the 
Jews which dwelt at Damascus} Chrysos- 
tom strikingly says, “ Being learned in their 
law, he stopped their mouths and suffered 
them not to speak ; they thought that they 
had got rid of such arguments in getting 


2 render, the. 


rid of Stephen, and behold they found an- 
other arguer more powerful than Stephen.” 

23. many days] Jn Damascus, see 
above on ver. 19. The whole tiwe, from 
his conversion to his journey to Jerusalem, 
was three years, Gal. i. 18. took 
counsel to kill him] ‘“ ‘The Jews again have 
recourse to the logic of force. They no 
longer seek for suborned men, and false 
accusers and false witnesses.”’ Chrysostom. 

24.) In 2 Cor. xi. 32, St. Paul 
writes, “In Damascus the governor under 
Arétas the king kept the city of the Da- 
mascenes with a garrison, desirous to ap- 
prehend me.” A somewhat difficult chro- 
nological question arises respecting the 
subordination of Damascus to this Arétas, 
The city, under Augustus and ‘Tiberius, 
was attached to the province of Syria: 
and we have coins of Damascus of both 
these emperors, and again of Nero and his 
successors. But we have none of Caligula 
and Claudius; and the following circum- 
stances seem to point te a change in the 
rulership of Damascus at the death of 
Tiberius. There had been for some time 
war between Aretas, king of Arabia Naba- 
tea (whose capital was Petra), and Herod 
Antipas, on account of the divorce by 
Herod of Aretas’ danghter at the instance 
of Herodias, and on account of some 
disputes about their frontiers. A battle 
was fought, and Herod’s ariny entirely de- 
stroyed. On this Antipas, who was a 
favourite with Tiberius, sent to Rome for 
help: and Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
was commissioned to march against Aretas, 
aud take him, dead or alive. While on his 
march, he heard at Jerusalem of the death 
of Tiberius (March 16, a.p. 37), and no 
longer being able to carry out his in- 
tended war, on account of the change 
of the supreme power from Tiberius to 
Caligula, abandoned his march, and sent 
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aso Josh. ti. 
15. 1 Sam. 
xix, 12, 

b ch. xxii. 17. 
Gal, i.17,18. 


ech. iv. 86: 
xiii. 2. 


d ver. 20, 22. 
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P the gates day and night to kill him. * 4 Zhen the dis- 
ciples took him by night, and *let him down by the wall 
in a basket. 26 And » when * Saud was come to Jerusalem, 
he assayed to join himself to the disciples: § dué they were 
all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple. 
27¢ But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the 
apostles, and declared unto them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he had spoken to him, 4 and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of 


Jesus. *3 And &he 
out at Jerusalem. 
fehvitrxt the Lord [¢ Jesus], 


P read, even the gates. 
T read, he. 


e Gal. 1. IS. 


t omitted by many of our ancient authorities. 


his army into their winter quarters, him- 
self returning to Antioeh. This change 
of the supreme power brought about a 
great ehange in the situation of Antipas 
and his enemy. Antipas was soon (A.D. 
39) banished to Lyons, and his kingdom 
given to Agrippa, his foe (Antt. xviii. 7. 2), 
who had been living in habits of intimacy 
with the new emperor. It would be natn- 
ral that Aretas, who had heen grossly 
injured by Antipas, should by this ehange 
ot affairs, be reeeived into favour; and the 
more so, as there was an old grudge be- 
tween Vitellius and Antipas, of which Jo- 
sephus says, he concealed his anger until 
the reign of Caligula, when he followed it 
up. Now in the year 38 Caligula made 
several changes in the East, granting 
Itureza to Sozemus, Lesser Armenia and 
parts of Arabia to Cotys, the territory of 
Cotys to Rhemetalces,—and to Polenion, 
the son of Polemon, his father’s govern- 
ment. These faets, eoupled with that of 
no Damaseeue eoins of Caligula and Clau- 
dius existing (which might be fortnitons, 
but aequires force when thus combined), 
make it probable that about this time 
Damaseus, whieh belonged to the prede- 
cessors of Aretas, was granted to Aretas by 


Caligula. This would at onee solve the 
diffeulty. The other suppositions,—that 


the Ethnareh was only visiting the city 
(as if he could then have guarded the city 
to prevent Paul’s escape),—or that Aretas 
had seized Damaseus on Vitellins giving 
up the expedition against him (as if a 
Roman governor of a provinee would, while 
waiting for orders from a new emperor, 
quietly allow one of its chief’ cities to be 
taken from him),—are in the highest degree 


was with them coming in and going 
29 And he spake boldly in the name of 
and disputed against the '¥% Greciaus: 


9 render, But. 
8 render, and. 
U render, Grecian Jews. 


improbable. 25] Further partieularized 
by the addition of “through a window,” 
2 Cor. xi. 83. Such windows in the walls 
of cities are eommon in the East: see Josh. 
ii. 15: and an engraving of part of the 
present wall of Damaseus in Conybeare and 
Howson’s Lite of St. Paul, i. p. 124. 

in a basket] The word here is the same as 
in Matt. xv. 37, where see note. 26.] 
He went to Jerusalem immediately: the 
purpose of this journey was to beeome 
aequainted with Peter, Gal. i. 18: a reso- 
lution probably taken during the con- 
spiraey of the Jews against him at Da- 
miascus, and in furtherance of his announeed 
mission to the Gentiles: that, by conference 
with the Apostles, his sphere of work might 
be agreed on. And this purpose his escape 
enabled him to effeet. 27.) It is very 
probable that Barnabas and Saul may have 
been personally known to each other in 
youth. “Cyprus is only a few hours’ sail 
trom Cilieia. The schools of Tarsus may 
naturally have attracted one who, though 
a Levite, was a Hellenist: and there the 
friendship may have begun, which lasted 
through many vicissitudes, till it was rudely 
interrupted in the dispute at Antioch (eh. 
xv. 39). Conybeare and Howson, edn. 2, 
i. p. 127. brought him to the apos- 
tles| Only to Peter and James the Lord’s 
brother, Gal. i. 18, 19. Probably there 
were no other Apostles there at the time: 
if there were, it is hardly eoneeivable that 
Saul should not have seen them. On his 
second visit, he saw John also (Gal. ii. 9). 
Perhaps he never saw in the tlesh any other 
of the Apostles after his conversion. 

29. the Greeian Jews] See ch. vi. 1 and 
note. This he did, partly, we may infer, 


&but they * went about to slay him. 
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30 Which when. the ¢ ser.25 


2 Cor. x1, 26, 


brethren knew, they brought him down to Cwsarea, and 


sent him forth to Tarsus. 


sLhy Then had the churches rest throughout all Judiea byee vt 
and Galilee and Samaria, # and were edified ; and walking 


in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 


Ghost, 2 were multiplied. 


32 And it came to pass, as Peter passed throughout all 
a [quarters], he came down also to the saints which dwelt 


X i.e, attempted. 


Y read and render, So then the church iad peace. 


Z read and reader, being built up and gomg onward in the fear of 
the Lord, and was multiplied by the exhortation of the Holy Spirit. 
& not in the original: perhaps it rather means, all the believers 5 see note, 


to avoid the extreme and violent opposi- 
tion which he would immediately encounter 
from the Jews themselves,—but partly 
also, it may well be believed, because he 
himself in the synagogues of the Hellenists 
had opposed Stephen formerly. 30. 
Which when the brethren knew .. - -] 
There was also another reason. He was 
praying in the temple, and saw the Lord in 
a vision, who commanded him to depart, 
for they would not receive his testimony : 
—and sent him from thence to the Gen- 
tiles: see ch. xxii. 17—21 and notes. His 
stay in Jernsalem at this visit was fifteen 
days, Gal. i. 18. to Cesarea] From 
the whole cast of the sentence, and the 
words brought him down and sent him 
forth, we should infer this to be Cesarea 
Stratonis (see on ch. x. 1), even if this were 
not determined by the word Cesarea used 
absolutely, which always applies to this 
city, and not to Caesarea Philippi (which 
some believe to be meant: see Matt. xvi. 
13 and note). From Gal. i. 21, it would 
appear that Saul about this time éraversed 
Syria (on his way to Tarsus ?). It so, he 
probably went by sea to Seleucia, and 
thence to Antioch. The expression sent 
him forth, looks more like a ‘sending off” 
by sea, than a mere ‘sending forward’ by 
Jand. They sent him towards, ‘for,’ 
Tarsus. He was not idle there, but cer- 
tainly preached the Gospel, and in all pro- 
bability was the founder of the churches 
alluded to ch, xv. 23 and 41. 

31.] FLOURISHING STATE OF THE 
CHURCH IN PALESTINE AT TIS TIME. 
Commencement of new section : compare 
note, ch. xi. 19. The reading church, 
instead of “ churches,’ can hardly (as 
Meyer) be an alteration to suit the idea 
of the unity of the church,—as in that 
ease we should have similar alterations 


in ch. xv. 41; xvi. 5, where no variations 
are found in the chief MSS. More pro- 
bably, it has been altered here to conform 
it to those places. This description pro- 
bably embraces most of the time since the 
conversion of Saul. De Wette observes, 
that the attention of the Jews was, during 
much of this time, distracted from the 
Christians, by the attempt of Caligula to 
set up his image in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, related by Josephus. being 
built up, or edified: sce Matt.xvi. 18. It 
probably refers to both external and in- 
ternal strength and accession of grace. 
St. Paul commonly uses it of spiritual 
building up: see 1 Cor. vill, L; x. 233 
xiv. 4, 17; 1 Thess. v. 11. and was 
multiplied by the exhortation of (i.e. 
inspired by) the Holy Spirit] This is 
the only rendering which suits the usage 
of the words. See on the others which 
have been given, in my Greck Testament. 
32—35.] HEaLING OF /HNEAS AT 
Lyppa By Prrer. This and the follow- 
ing miracle form the introduction to the 
very important portion of Peter's history 
which follows in ch. x.,—by bringing him 
and his work before us again. 
32. as Peter passed throughout all... .] 
These words are aptly introduced by the 
notice in ver. 31, which shews that Peter’s 
journey was not an escape from persecution, 
but undertaken at a time of peace, and for 
the purpose of visiting the churches.— 
The word all, to which no substantive is 
supplied in the original, may be neuter, 
‘all parts? but it is probably masculine, 
and “all the saints” or “all the brethren ” 
are understood. As I have implied on 
ver. 31, this journey of Peter’s is not 
necessarily consecutive on the events of 
vy. 1—30. Byt an alternative presents 
itself here; either it took place before the 
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k ch. 1ii.6, 16: 
iv. 10. 
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at Lydda. 93 And there he found a certain man named 
Ainéas, which had kept his bed eight years, and was 
sick of the palsy. 3*And Peter said unto him, Enéas, 
k b Jesus Christ maketh thee whole: arise, and make thy 
bed. And he arose immediately. %5 And all that dwelt 
at Lydda and ! Saron saw him, and ™turned to the Lord. 
36 Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas: this 
woman was full ® of good works and almsdeeds which she 
37 And it came to pass in those days, that she was 
sick, and died: whom when they had washed, they laid 


11 Chron. v. 
16 
m ch. xi, 21. 
ni Tim. MH. 10. 
Tit. iii, 8. ; 
did. 
ochiis, her in °an upper chamber. 


88 And forasmuch as Lydda 


b render here, Jesus the Christ. 


arrival of Sau} in Jerusalem, or after his 
departure: for Peter was there during his 
visit (Gal. i, 18). It seems most likely 
that it was before his arrival. For (1) it 
is St. Luke’s manner in this first part of 
the Acts, where he is carrying on several 
histories together, to follow the one in 
hand as far as some resting-point, and then 
go back and take up another: see ch. viil. 
2 thus taken up from ver. 1: ver. 4 going 
back to the dispersion :—ch. ix. 1 taken 
up from viii. 3:—xi. 19, from vill. 4 
again :—and (2) the journey of Peter to 
visit the churches which were now resting 
after the persecution would hardly be 
delayed so long as three whole years. So 
that it is most natura] to place this see- 
tion, viz. ch. ix. 32—xi. 18 (for all this is 
continuous), before the visit of Saul to 
Jerusalem, and during his stay at Damas- 
cus or in Arabia. See further on xi. 19. 

Lydda] Called Lod, Neh. vii. 37.— 
A large village near Joppa (ver. 38), on the 
Mediterranean, just one day’s journey from 
Jernsalem. It afterwards became the im- 
portant town of Diospolis. 33. Enéas | 
Whether a believer or not, does not ap- 
pear; from Peter’s visit being to the 
saints, it would scem that he was: but 
perhaps the indefinite term, a certain 
man, may imply the contrary, as also 
Peter’s words, announcing a free and un- 
expected gift from One whom he knew 
not. 35. all that dwelt in L. and 
8. saw him;—which also (this is the 
literal rendering, and is equivalent to 
and they) turned to the Lord} A gencral 
conversion of the inhabitants to the faith 
followed. Saron] Perhaps not a vil- 
lage, but the celebrated plain of that 
name [Sharon], extending along the coast 
from Cwsarea to Joppa, sce Isa. xxxiii. 


9; xxxv.2; Ixv. 10; Cant.ii. 1; 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 29. Mariti mentions a village 
Saren between Lydda and Arsuf (see 
Josh. xii. 18, marg. A. V.): but more 
recent travellers do not notice it. 

36—43.] RaIsInG oF TABITHA FROM 
THE DEAD. 36. at Joppa] Joppa 
was a very ancient Philistian city, on 
the frontier of Dan, but not belonging 
to that tribe, Josh. xix. 46; on the coast 
(ch. x. 6), with a celebrated but not very 
secure harbour: (see 2 Chron. ii.16; Ezra 
iii. 7; Jonah i. 3; 1 Macc. xiv. 5; 2 Mace. 
xii. 3)—situated in a plein (1 Mace. x. 75 
—77) near Lydda (ver. 38), at the end of 
the mountain road connecting Jerusalem 
with the sea. The Maccabean generals, 
Jonathan and Simon, took it from the 
Syrians and fortified it (1 Mace. x. 74—76; 
xiv. 5, 34). Pompey joined it to the pro- 
vince of Syria, but Cesar restored it to 
Hyrcanus, aud it afterwards formed part 
of the kingdom of Herod and of Archclaus, 
after whose deposition it reverted to the 
province of Syria, to which it belonged at 
the time of our narrative. It was de- 
stroyed by Cains Cestius ; but rebuilt, and 
became a nest of Jewish pirates, in con- 
sequence of which Vespasian levelled it 
with the ground, and built a fort there, 
which soon became the uuclens of a new 
town. It is now called Jaffa, and has 
about 7000 inhabitants, half of whom are 
Christians. Tabitha] This name, in 
Arainaic, answers to Dorcas, in Greck, 
signifying a gazelle. It appears also in 
the Rabbinical books as a female name: 
the gazelle being in the East a favourite 
type of beauty. See Song of Sol. ii. 9,17; 
iv. 5; vil. 3. Lightfoot remarks, that she 
was probably a Hellenist (i.e. a Grecian 
Jewess), and thus was known by both 
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was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had heard that Peter 
was there, they sent unto him two men, desiring him that 
he would not delay to come to them. %? Then Peter arose 
and went with them. When he was eome, they brought 
him into the upper chamber: and all the widows stood by 
him weeping, and shewing the coats and garments which 


Dorcas made, while she was with them. 


40 But Peter 


P put them all forth, and akneeled down, and prayed ; Pye” 


and turning him to the body ‘said, Tabitha, arise. And. 


dy qch. vii. 6. 

r Mark v. 41, 
Jobn x}. 
43. 


she opened her eyes: and when she saw Peter, she sat 


up. 


41 And he gave her his hand, and lifted her up, 


and when he had called the saints and widows, presented 


her alive. 


42 And it was known threnghout all Joppa; 
‘and many believed in the Lord. 4 And it eame to pass, 


6 John x}. 45: 
xii. 11. 


that he tarried many days in Joppa with one * Simon a ‘** 


tanner. 


X. 1 There was a certain man in Cesarea ealled Corne- 


names. 39. all the widows] The 
widows of the place, for whom she made 
these garments. made] i.c. used 
to make (i.e. weave): not ‘had made. 

40. put them all forth] After the 
example of his divine Master, see Luke viii. 
54. 43. a tanner] From the extracts 
in Wetstein and Schéttgen, it appears that 
the Jews regarded the occupation of a 
tanner as a half-unclean one. In this case 
it would shew, as De Wette observes, that 
the stricter Jewish practices were already 
disregarded by the Apostle. It also would 
shew, in how little honour he and his office 
were held by the Jews at Cisarea. 

Cuap. X, 1—48.] Conversion (BY 
SPECIAL DIVINE PREARRANGEMENT) AND 
BAPTISM OF THE GENTILE CORNELIUS AND 
nis PARTY. We may remark, that the 
conversion of the Gentiles was xo new tdea 
to Jews or Christians, but that it had been 
universally regarded as to take place by 
their reception into Judaism. Of late, 
however, since the Ascension, we see the 
truth that the Gospel was to be a Gospel 
of the uncircumeision, beginning to be 
recognized by some. Stephen, carrying 
out the principles of his own apology, 
could bardly have failed to recognize it: 
und the Cyprian and Cyrenaan mission- 
aries of ch. xi. 20 preached the word fo the 
Grecians (not the Grecian Jews) cer- 
tainly before the conversion of Cornelius. 
This state of things might have given rise 
to a permanent schism in the infant 
ehureh. The Hellenists, and perhaps 
Saul, with his definite mission to the 


Gentiles, might have formed one party, 
and the Hebrews, with Peter at their 
head, the other. But, as Neander ad- 
mirably observes, ‘The pernicious influence 
with which, from the first, the self-seeking 
and one-sided prejudices of human nature 
threatened the divine work, was counter- 
acted by the superior influence of the 
Holy Spirit, which did not allow the dif- 
ferences of men to reach such a point of 
antagonism, but enabled them to retain 
unity im variety. We recognize the pre- 
venting wisdom of God,—which, while 
giving scope to the free agency of man, 
knows how to interpose His immediate 
revelation just at the moment when it is 
requisite for the success of the divine work, 
—by noticing, that when the Apostles 
needed this wider development of their 
Christian knowledge for the exercise of 
their voeation, and when the lack of it 
would have been exceedingly detrimental, 
—at that very moment, by a remarkable 
coincidence of inward revelation with a 
chain of outward circumstances, the illu- 
mination hitherto wanting was imparted 
to them.’ 1. Caesarea] As this town 
bears an important part in early Christian 
history, it will he well to give here a full 
account of it. CasaRrea (“of Palestine,” 
called “by the sea” [as we say, “ super 
mare” | in several places in Josephus, or 
Stratonis [see below ],—distinguished from 
Cesarca Philippi, see note Matt. xvi. 13) 
is between Joppa and Dora, 68 Roman 
miles from Jerusalem according to the 
Jerusalem Itinerary, 75 according to Jo- 
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lus, a centurion of the band called the Itahan band, 


to God alway. 


244 devout man, and one that > feared God with all his 
house, which gave much alms to the people, and prayed 
3¢ He saw in a vision evidently about the 


ninth hour of the day an angel of God coming in to him 


and saying unto him, Cornelius. 
on him, he was afraid, and said, What is it, Lord ? 


4 And when he ° looked 
And 


he said unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are come 


up for a memorial before God. 


5 And now send men to 


Joppa, and eall for one Simon, whose surname is Peter: 6 he 


© render, as in ch. i. 10, looked stedfastly. 


scphus,—36 miles from Ptolemais (a day’s 
journey, Aets xxi, 8),—30 from Joppa ;— 
one of the largest towns in Palestine, with 
an excellent haven, built by Herod the 
Great, and called Sebastos (Augustus) in 
honour of Cesar. It was, even before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the seat of the 
Roman Procurators (see ch. xxiii. 23 ff. ; 
xxiv. 27; xxv. 1), and is called by Tacitus 
the capital of Judea. It was chiefly 
inhabited by Gentiles, but there were also 
many thousand Jewish inhabitants. — It 
was built by Herod the Great. Beforetime 
there was only a fort there, called the 
tower of Strato. It was fortified, provided 
with a haven (see ch. ix. 30; xviii. 22), 
and in honour of Casar Augustus named 
Cesarea, more fully Caesarea Sebasté. 
Vespasian made it a Roman colony. Abul- 
feda speaks of it as ip, ruins in his time 
(a.p. 1300). At present there are a few 
ruins only, and some fishers’ huts. 

a centurion] The subordinate officer com- 
manding the sixth part of a cohort, or 
half a maniple. of the band called 
the Italian band] i.e. of a cohort levied 
in Italy, not in Syria. 2. a devout 
man, and one that feared God] i. e. he 
had abandoned polytheism, and was a 
worshipper of the true God: whether a 
proselyte of the gate, or not, seems un- 
certain. That he may have been such, 
there is nothing in the narrative to pre- 
clude: nor does Meyer’s ebjeetion apply, 
that it is not probable that, among the 
many thousand converts, uo Greek prose- 
lyte had yet been adinitted by baptism 
into the chureh. Many such eases may 
have oeceurred, and some no doubt had: 
but the object of this providential inter- 
ferenee seems to have been, to give solemn 
sanction to sueh reception, by the agency of 
him who was both the chiet of the Apostles, 
an! the strong upholder of pnre Judaism. 
It .s hardly possible that the words “ of 
good report among all the nation of the 


Jews”? (ver. 22) should have been said of a 
Gentile not in any way conformed to the 
Jewish faith and worship. The great point 
(ch. xi. 3) which made the present event so 
important, was, that Cornelius was an wn- 
circumcised person. Doubtless also among 
his company (ver. 2-4) there must have been 
many who were not proselytes. gave 
much alms to the people] i.e. to the 
Jewish inhabitants, see ch. xxvi. 17, 23; 
xxviii. 17; John xi. 50; xviii. 14, and else- 
where. prayed to God alway] From 
Cornelius’s own narrative, ver. 31, as well as 
from the analogy of God’s dealings, we are 
certainly justified in inferring, with Nean- 
der, that the subject of his prayers was that 
he might be guided into truth, and if so, 
hardly without reference to that faith which 
was now spreading so widely over Judaxa. 
This is not matter of conjecture, but is im- 
plied by Peter’s words, “ye Know,” &e., in 
ver. 37. Further than this, we cannot infer 
with certainty ; but, if the particular diffi- 
culty present in his mind be sought, we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that it was 
connected with the apparent necessity of 
embracing Judaism and circumeision in 
order to become a believer on Christ. 

3. in a vision evidently] not in a france, 
as ver. 10, and ch. xxii. 17,—but with his 
bodily eyes: thus asserting the objective 
truth of the appearance. about the 
ninth hour of the day] It here appears 
that Cornelius observed the Jewish hours 
of prayer. 4. for a memorial] i. e. 
‘so as to be a memorial.’—There has been 
found a difliculty by some in the fact that 
Cornelius’s works were received as well pleas- 
ing to God, before he had justifying faith 
in Christ. But it is surely easy to answer, 
with Calvin and Augustine, that Cornelius 
eould not have prayed, without faith. His 
fuith was all that he could then attain to, 
and brought forth its fruits abundantly in 
his life: one of which truits, and the best 
of them, was, the earnest seeking by prayer 
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lodgeth with one ¢ Simon a tanner, whose house is by the aen.tr. ss. 
sea side [4: *he shalt tell thee what thou oughtest to do}, oon.x.0. 
7 And when the angel which spake unto @ Cornelius was 
departed, he called two of his household servants, and a 
devout soldier of them that waited on him continually ; 

Sand when he had deelared all [f these] things unto 

them, he sent them to Joppa. On the morrow, as they 

went on their journey, and drew nigh unto the city, 
Peter went up upon the housetop to pray about the sixth f%*.5.& 
hour: !and he became very hungry, and would have 
eaten: but while they made ready, he fell into a trance, 

1land & & saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descend- & 7,56 
ing [2 unto him], as it had been a great sheet i fuzt at the 

jour corners, and let down to the earth: wherein were 

K all manner of fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, 


and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 


Rey. xix. 1h 


13 And there 


d omit, with all our oldest MSS. and versions, 


€ read, him. 
& render, beholdeth. 
b omit. 


f not in the original, 


1 render, tied by four rope-ends. 


K read and render, all the fourfooted and creeping things of the 


earth. 


for a better and more perfect faith. 
7. was departed} So in Luke i. 38:— 
another token of the objective reality of 
the vision: “ coming in” (ver. 3) and ‘de- 
parting” denoting the real acts of the 
angel, not the mere deemings of Cornelius. 
9. On the morrow} The distance 
was thirty Roman miles, part of whieh 
they performed on the preceding evening, 
perhaps to Apollonia,—and the rest that 
morning. By the word rendered the 
housetop, Jerome, Luther, Erasmus, and 
others, understand an upper chamber. But 
why do we not then find here the word which 
St. Luke so frequently uses for an upper 
ehamber ? It was the flat roof, mueh fre- 
quented in the East for purposes of exer- 
cise (2 Sam. xi. 2; Dan. iv. 29, marg.),— 
of sleeping in summer (1 Sam. ix. 26, by 
inferenee, and as expressed in LXX),—of 
conversation (ib. ver. 25),—of mourning 
(Isa. xv. 3; Jer. xlvili. 38),—of erecting 
booths at the feast of tabernacles (Neh, 
viii. 16),—of other religious celebrations 
(2 Kings xxiii. 12; Jer. xix. 13; Zeph. i. 
5),—of publicity (2 Sam. xvi. 22; Matt. 
x. 27; Luke xii. 3. Jos. B. J. ii. 21. 5),— 
of observation (Judg. xvi. 27; Isa. xxii. 1), 
—and for any process requiring fresh sir 
and sun (Josh. ii. 6). the sixth hour] 


The second hour of prayer: also of the 
mid-day meal. 10. he fell into a 
trance | literally, a trance fell upon him. 
The distinetion of this appearance from the 
* vision” above (though the usage is not 
always strietly observed) is, that in this 
ease that which was seen was a revelation 
shewn to the eye ot the beholder when rapt 
into a supernatural state, having, as is tho 
case in a dream, 20 objective reality : 
whereas, in the other ease, the thing seen 
actually happened, and was beheld by the 
person as an ordinary speetator, in’ tho 
possession of his natural senses, 11. 
tied by four rope-ends] Not, as A. V., ‘knit 
at the four corners, but as in margin. 
The exds of the ropes were attached to the 
sheet, and, in the vision, they only were 
seen.—'These four ends are not without 
meaning, directed as they are to the four 
parts of heaven, and intimating that men 
from the North, South, East, and West, 
now were aecounted clean before God, and 
were culled to a share in his kingdom: seo 
Luke xii. 29. We must not wander away 
into childish exaggeration of symbolisin 
as some have done, interpreting the fonr 
ends of the four gospels, Ke. 12. all 
the fourfooted and creeping things of the 
earth] literally: not ‘many of each kind,’ 
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came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. 14 But 
hRev xa: Peter said, Not so, Lord; ®for I have never eaten any 
twkiv.14 thing that is common or unclean. 15 And the voice spake 
iMatt.xv.u1. unto him again the second time, '! ’/at God hath cleansed, 
iw. rer, [2 that] call not thou common. 16 This was done thrice; 

x. 25. 1 Tim. . . . 

iv Titi Dard the vessel was received up [® again] into heaven. 
17 Now while Peter doubted in himself what this vision 
which he had seen should mean, behold, the men which 
were sent from Cornelius had made enquiry for Simon’s 
house, and stood before the gate, Sand called, and asked 
whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were lodged 


K ch. xi. 12. 


there. 


Ich. xv. 7, 


19 While Peter thought on the vision, * the Spirit 
said unto him, Behold, P three men seek thee. 


201 Arise 


therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, doubting 


nothing: for I have sent them. 


21 Then Peter went down 


to the men [4which were sent unto him from Cornelius ;| 
and said, Behold, I am he whom ye seek: what 7s the 


m ver.1, 2, &. cause Wherefore ye are come ? 


22 And they said, ™ Corne- 


hus the centurion, a just man, and one that feareth God, 
neh.xxii.1t. and "of good report among all the nation of the Jews, was 
warned from God by an holy angel to send for thee into 


1 ender, Those things which. 
2 read, and immediately. 


™ omit. 


P Some of our oldest MSS. omit three: the Vatican MS. reads two. 
G omit, with all our oldest authorities. 


nor ‘some of all kinds: in the vision it 
seemed to Peter to be an assemblage of 
all creation. fourfooted ... creep- 
ing things... fowls] In ch. xi. 6, Peter 
follows the more strictly Jewish division : 
see there. 14.] Peter rightly un- 
derstands the command as giving him free 
choice of ail the creatures shewn to him. 
We cannot infer hence that the sheet 
contained uxclean animals only. It was 
a mixture of clean and unelean, — the 
aggregate, therefore, being uxclean. 

Lord] So Cornelius to the angel, ver. 4. 
Jt is here addressed to the unknown hea- 
venly speaker.—On the clean and un- 
clean beasts, &e., see Levit. xi. 

15.] These weighty words have more than 
one application. They reveal what was 
needed for the oceasion, in a figure: God 
letting down from heaven clean and un- 
clean alike, Jew and Gentile,—represented 
that He had made of one blood all nations 
to dwell on the face of all the earth: God 
having purified these, signified that the 
distinction was now abolished which was 


‘added because of transgressions’ (Gal. iii. 
19),—and all regarded in his eyes as pure 
for the sake of His dear Son. But the 
literal truth of the representation was also 
implied ;—that the same distinetions be- 
tween the animals intended for use as food 
were now done away, and free range al- 
lowed to men, as their lawful wants and 
desires invite them, over the whole creation 
of God: that creation itself having been 
purified and rendered clean for use by the 
satisfaction of Christ. The same truth 
which is asserted by the heavenly voice in 
Peter’s vision, is declared Ephes. i. 10; 
Col. i. 20; 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5.—Only we must 
be careful not to confound this restitution 
with the restoration of all things of ch. iii. 
21; see notes there. 16. thrice} de- 
noting the certainty of the thing revealed : 
see Gen. xii. 32. 18.]| The strict sense 
is, that having called out (some one), they 
were enquiring. 19.| See ch. viii. 29, 
note. 20. I (emphatie) have sent 
them] The Holy Spirit, shed down upon 
the Church to lead it into all the truth, 
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them in, and lodged them. 
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23 Then ealled he 


And on the morrow * Peter 


went away with them, °and certain brethren from Joppa °vr,#: 


accompanied him. 
into Cresarea. 


24 And the morrow after they entered 
And Cornelius § waited for them, and had 
called together his kinsmen and near friends. 


25 And 


tus Peter was coming in, Cornelins met him, and fell down 


at his feet, and worshipped [¥ Aim]. 


76 But Peter took 


him up, saying, P Stand up; I myself also am a man. peh.xiv.us 


Rev. xix. 


27 And as he talked with him, he went in, and found 24%. 


many that were come together. 


23 And he said unto 


them, Ye know how ‘¢that it is an unlawful thing for asonniv.9: 


xviii. 28, 


a man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of @y%5 


Gal. ii. 12, 14. 


another nation ; ¥ dué God hath shewed me that I should r ch, xv. 8,0. 


not call any man common or unclean. 


T read, he rose up and, 


t render, When Peter had come in. 


29 Therefore came 


8 render, Was waiting. 
U omit: not in the original. 


X render, and, 


had in His divine arrangements brought 
about, by the angel sent to Cornelius, 
their coming. 23. lodged them] This 
was his first cousorting with men uncir- 
cumceised and eating with them (ch. xi. 3): 
though perhaps this latter is not necessarily 
implied. eertain brethren from Joppa | 
Siz, ch. xi. 12: in expectation of some 
weighty event to which hereatter their tes- 
timony might be required, as indeed it was, 
as there appears. 24.| These near 
friends of Cornelius, hike himself, must have 
been fearers of the true God, or at all events 
must have been influenced by his vision to 
wait for the teaching of Peter. 25. 
worshipped] St. Luke, observes Bengel, 
has not added “im ;” doubtless from an 
enphemistic motive. It was natural for 
Cornelius to think that one so pointed out 
by an angel must be deserving of the 
highest respect ; and this respect he shewed 
in a way which proves him not to have 
altogether lost the heathen training of his 
childhood. He must have witnessed the 
rise of the custom of paying divine honours 
first to those who were clothed with the 
delegated power of the senate, and then, 
even more conspicuously, to him in whom 
the imperial majesty centered. 26. I 
myself also am a man] This was the les- 
son which Peter’s vision had taught him, 
and he now begins to practise it :—the 
common honour and equality of all man- 
kind in God’s sight.—Those who claim to 
have succeeded Peter, have not imitated 


this part of hiseonduct. See Rev. xix. 10; 
xxii, 8. 27.] This second going in 
(compare ver. 25) betokens the completion 
of his entering in; or the former, his en- 
tering the house,—this latter, the chamber. 
28.] Ye (emphatic) know: i.e. 

you, of all men, [ best} know: being those 
immediately concerned in the obstruction 
to intercourse which the rule oceasioned. 
how that it is an unlawful thing, 

... or ‘how unlawful a thing it is: 
better the former. There is some difficulty 
about this unlawfulness of eonsorting with 
those foreigners who, like Cornelius, wor- 
shipped the true God. It rests upon no 
legal prohibition, and seems, at first sight, 
hardly consistent with the zeal to gain 
proselytes predicated of the Pharisees, 
Matt. xxili. 15, and with other, Jewish and 
Rabbinical, notices cited in my Greek Test. 
But, whatever exceptions there may have 
been, it was unquestionably the generat 
practice of the Jews, to separate them- 
selves in common life from uncircumcised 
persons. We have Juvenal testifying to 
this at Rome in his Satires,—that the Jews 
“would not shew the way except to their 
fellow-religionists, nor guide any but a 
circumcised person to a fountain of which 
he was in search.” And Tacitus says that 
“they cherished against all mankind the 
hatred of enemies, they were separate in 
board and bed,” &e. and] (not, ‘du¢ 
God hath shewed me,’ as A. V.)  ‘ ¥e, 
though ye see me here, know, how strong 
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user, ve “Dan. 


= fies, vi. 10. 
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I [¥ unto you] without gainsaying, as soon as I was sent 
for: I ask therefore for what intent ye have sent for me? 
30 And Cornelius said, Four days ago I was fasting until 
this hour; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, 
and, behold, §a man stood before me ‘in bright clothing, 


2! and said, Cornelius, 4 thy prayer is heard, * and thine 


caine are had in remembrance in the sight of God. °? Send 
therefore to J oppa, and call hither Simon. whose surname 
is Peter; he is lodged in the house of [¥ ove] Simon a 


y Deut. x. Y. 
2c ane xix. 


tanner by the sea side : 

ee 19. 

zaziv.1®. unto thee. 
Gal, ii. 6. 
Eph. vi. 9. 
Col, iii, 25. 
1 Pet. i. 17. 

x ch. xv. 9. 
Rom. ii. 13. 
27: iii. as 
29: x.12,1 


thou hast well done that thou art come. 
are we all here present before God, to hear all things that 
are commanded thee of God. 


who, when he cometh, shall speak 
33 Immediately therefore I sent to thee; and 


Now therefore 


34 Then Peter opened his 


1 Cor. xi i. mouth, and said ¥Of a truth I perceive that God is no 


Gal, iii. 28 
Eph, ii. 13, 
18; iii. 6 


respecter of persons: *> but 7#in every nation he that 


Y omit. 


the prejudice is which would have kept me 
away: ard J, though entertaining fully 
this prejudice myself, yet have been taught, 
&e” The stress in reading must be laid 
on me. 30. until this hour] viz. 
the hour at which he was then speaking, 
which probably was the sixth, the hour of 
the mid-day meal, which was the only one 
partaken by the Jews on their solemn days. 
in bright clothing} In Luke xxiii. 
11, where the same word is used in the 
original, the brightness was in the colour : 
here, probably, in some supernatural splen- 
dour. The garment might have been white 
(as in ch. i. 11) or not,—but at all events, 
it was radiant with brightuess. 33. 
all things that are commanded thee of 
God] He says this, not doubting that God, 
who had directed him to Peter, bad also 
directed Peter what to speak to him. 
34. opened his mouth] This is a phrase 
used on occasions of more than ordinary 
solemnity. See Matt. v. 2; xii. 35; ch. 
vill. 35. Of a truth I perceive] ‘For 
the first time I now clearly, in its fulness 
and as a living fact, apprehend (grasp by 
experience the truth of) what 1 read in the 
Scripture (Deut. x. 17; 2 Chron. xix. 7; 
Job xxxiv. 19).’ 35.] but gives the 
explanation,—what it is that Peter now 
fully apprehends: but, as opposed to God 
being a respecter of persons in its now ap- 
parent sense. in every nation, Xc.] 
It is very important that we should hold 
the right clue to guide us in understand- 
ing this saying. The question which re- 
cent events had solved in Pcter’s mind, 


was that of the admissibility of men of all 
nations into the church of Christ. Li this 
sense only, had he received any informa- 
tion as to the acceptableness of men of all 
nations before God. He saw, that in 
every nation, men who seek after God, who 
receive His witness of Himself without 
which He has left no man, and humbly 
follow His will as far as they know it,— 
these have no extraneous hindrance, such 
as uncircumcision, placed in their way to 
Christ, but are capable of being admitted 
into God’s church though Gentiles, and as 
Gentiles. That only sch are spoken of, is 
agreeable to the nature of the case; for 
men who do not fear God, and work un- 
righteousness, are out of the question, not 
being likely to seek such admission. It is 
clearly unreasonable to suppose Peter to 
have meant, that each heathen’s natural 
light and moral purity would render him 
acceptable in the sight of God :—for, if so, 
why should he have proceeded to preach 
Christ to Cornelius, or indeed ary more at 
all? And it is equally unreasonable to 
find any verbal or doctrinal difficulty in 
the expression worketh righteousness, or 
to suppose that righteousness must be 
taken in its technical and imputed sense, 
and therefore that he alludes to the state 
of men after becoming believers. He 
speaks popularly, and certainly not with- 
out reference to the character he had 
heard of Cornelius, which consisted of 
these very two parts, that he feared God, 
and abounded in good works.—The deeper 
truth, that the preparation of the heart 
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-feareth him, and worketh mghteousness, 1s aeeepted with 
him; °6the word whieh 2 God sent unto the children of 


Israel, * preaching peace by Jesus Chmist : 


of %a/Z, 


37’ That word, I say, ye know, which 
published throughout all Judea, and * began from Galilee, “is! 


She is) Lord asa. twii.19. 
Kph. it. 14, 
16,17. Col. 
12M, 

b Matt. xxviii, 
Rom. Xe 


Was 


12. 1¢'or. 


after the baptism which John preached; % ¢ ow 4 God x27, Fyn. 


anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 


92 
2 Pet. iii, 22, 
Rev. xvil. 4; 
xix. 16. 


power: who went about domg good, and healing all that ¢buseiv.1 


were oppressed of the devil: for God was with him. 


Luke iv. 1s, 

Chee NS 

27. Heb. i. @ 
e Johu iii. 2. 


39 And f we are witnesses of all things whieh he did both tei: 


Z not expressed in the original : better, he. 


® render, all men. 


D vender, Ye know the matter. 


© gender, Jesus of Nazareth, how that God anointed him. 


itself in such men comes from God’s pre- 
venting grace, is not in question here, nor 
touched upon. 36.] The constriction 
of this and the following verse is very 
difficult. I have treated in my Greek 
Test., of the various ways in which it has 
been taken, and endeavoured to establish 
that one which I helieve to be right. Set 
plainly before the English reader it will 
stand thus :—Ofa truth I perceive, Kc. .. 
(and recognize this as) the word which 
God sent to the children of Israel, 
preaching peace (see reff.) through Jesus 
Christ: (then, for the first time, ¢ruly 
perceiving this also, on the mention of 
Jesus Christ, he adds the aseription to 
Him of lordship over ald menx,) He is Lord 
of ALL MEN; with a strong emphasis on 
all, by Jesus Christ belongs to 
preaching, not to peace. 37. the 
matter] Not the thing, but the thing said, 
the ‘material’ of the proclamation, in this 
case equivalent to ‘the history? 
began from Galilee] It was from Galilee 
first that the fame of Jesus went abroad, 
as Luke himself relates, Luke iv. 14, 37, 
44; vii. 17; ix. 6. (xxiii. 5.) Galilee also 
was the nearest to Cesarea, and may have 
been for this reason expressly mentioned. 
after the baptism which John 
preached] So also St. Peter dates the 
ministry of our Lord in ch. i. 22. (See 
note there.) 38. Jesus of Nazareth | 
The personal subject of the matter which 
was published: ‘Ye know the subject 
which was preached ..... viz. Jesus of 
Nazareth.’ how that God anointed 
him} Notas A. V., “how God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth : see the last note.— 
The fact of the anointing with the Holy 
Spirit, in His baptism by John, was the 
historical opening of the ministry of Jesus : 
this anvinting however was not His first 


unction with the Spirit, hut only symbolic 
of that which He had in His incarnation : 
which unetion abode upon Hin, John i. 
32, 33, and is alleged here as the continuing 
anointing whieh was upon Him from God. 
—Sticr well remarks, how entirely all per- 
sonal address to the hearers and all doc- 
trinal announeements are thrown into the 
background in this speech, and the Person 
and Work and Office of Christ put for- 
word as the sole subject of apostolie preach- 
ing. oppressed] literally, suédued, 
so that he is their master,—and his power 
is used for their oppression. Here, it al- 
Indes to pliysieal oppression by disease (see 
Luke xii, 16) and possession : in 2 Tim. ii. 
26, a very similar deseription is given of 
those who are spirttually bound by the 
devil. God was with him] So Nico- 
demus had spoken, John iii. 2; and pro- 
bably Pcter here used the words as well 
known and indieative of the presence of 
divine power and co-operation (see Judg. 
yi. 16): beginning as he does with the 
outer and lower circle of the things re- 
garding Christ, as they would be matter of 
observation and inference to his hearers, 
aud gradually ascending to those higher 
truths regarding His Person and Offiee, 
which were matter of apostolic testimony 
and demonstration from Seripture,— His 
resurrection (ver. 40), His being appointed 
Judge of living and dead (ver. 42), and 
the predestined Author of salvation to all 
who believe on Him (ver, 43). 39. 
And we... ] Answering to ye know, ver. 
37. © Yuu know the history as matter of 
universal rumour: and we are witnesses of 
the facts” By this we, St. Peter at onee 
takes away the ground froin the exagge- 
rated reverenee tor himself individually, 
shewn by Cornelius, ver. 25: and puts him- 
self and the rest of the Aposiles in the 
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ch. v. 30. 
ch. ii. 24. 

4 John xiv. 17. 
ne ch. xiii. 


k Lake xxiv. 
30, 43. John 
rxi. 13. 

1 Matt. xxviii. 
iM 20. ch. 


m Sahn v.22, 
27. ch. xvii. 


o Isa. iii. 1. 
Jer. xxxi. 34, 
Dan. ix. 24, 
Mic. vii. 18. 
ech. xiii. 1. 

SAVE 2. 
ch. od 22, 


sins. 
p ch 


xxv: 3. “Rom, x.11. Gal. iii. 22. 


THE ACTS. 


in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem ; 
slew and hanged on a tree. 
third day, and 4shewed him openly; 4!! not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, even to 
us, ‘who did eat and drink with him after he rose from 
the dead. # And 'he commanded us to preaeh unto the 
m. People, and to testify ™that it is he which ® was ordained 
ae of God [f to de] the Judge "of quick and dead. * ° To 
him give all the prophets witness, that through his name 
P whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of 
44 While Peter yet spake these words, 4the Holy 


qch.fiv 81: viii. 15, 16,17: xi. 15. 


X. 40—48. 


8 whom they . 
40 Him » God raised up the 


a Jiterally, permitted him to become manifest. 


© render, 1S. 


strictly subordinate place of witnesses for 
Another. whom they slew] St. 
Peter omits all mention of the actors in 
the murder, speaking as he did to Gentiles : 
a striking contrast to ch. ii. 23; iii. 14; 
iv. 10; v. 30,—when he was working con- 
viction in the minds of those actors them- 
selves. hanged on a tree] So also 
ch. v. 30, where see note. 41.] Bengel 
would understand this eating and drinking 
with Him of previous intercourse during 
His ministry, and would put “not to” 
as far as “with Aim” in a parenthesis,— 
finding a difficulty in their having eaten 
and drunk with Him after His Resurrec- 
tion. But this is most improbable from 
the construction of the sentence, besides 
that the fact of their having eaten and 
drunk with Him after His Resurrection 
gives most important testimony to the 
reality and identity of His risen Body. 
And there is no rea] difficulty in it : Luke 
xxiv. 41, 43 and John xxi. 12 give us in- 
stances; and, even if the drinking with 
Him, is to be pressed, it is no contradiction 
to Luke xxii. 18, which only refers to one 
particular kind of drinking. 42. unto 
the people] Here, as elsewhere (ver. 2; 
John xi. 50 al. fr.), the Jewish people: 
that was all which in the apostolic mind, 
up to this time, the command had abso- 
lutely enjoined. The further unfoldings of 
the Gospel bad all been brought about over 
and above this first injunction. Ch. i. 8 
is no obstacle to this interpretation; for 
although literally fulfilled by the leadings 
of Providenee, as related in this book, 
they did not so understand it when spoken. 
which is ordained of God} Had not 
Peter in his mind the Lord’s own solemn 
words, John xvii. 6? Judge of quick 
and dead] See also St. Paul, ch. xvii. 


f omit. 


31, preaching to Gentiles, brings forward 
the appointinent of a Judge over all men 
as the central point of his teaching. This 
expression gives at once a universality to 
the office and mission of Christ, which pre- 
pares the way for the great truth declared 
in the next verse.—It is impossible that 
the living and dead here can mean (as the 
Augsburg Catechism, and Olshausen) the 
righteous and sinners :—a canon of inter- 
pretation which should constantly be borne 
in mind is, that a figurative sense of words 
is never admissible, EXCEPT WHEN RE- 
QUIRED BY THE CONTEXT. Thus, in the 
passage of John v. 25 (where see notes), 
the sense of “the dead”’ is determined to 
be figurative by the addition of “ and now 
is”? after the kour being mentioned, no 
such addition oecurring in ver. 28, where 
the literally dead, “all that are in the 
graves,” are mentioned. 43.] All 
the prophets, generically: not that every 
one positively asserted this, but that the 
whole bulk of prophetic testimony an- 
nouneed it. To press such expressions to 
literal exactness is mere trifling. See ch. 
ii. 21, 2-4. shall receive remission of 
sins] The legal sacrifices, as well as the 
declarations of the prophets, all pointed to 
the remission of sins by faith in Him. 
And the universality of this proclamation, 
applying to whosoever believeth in him, 
is set forth by the prophets in many plaees, 
and was recognized eveu by the Jews themn- 
selves in their expositions of Scripture, 
though not in their praetiee. 

Peter had spoken up to this point: and 
was probably proceeding (compare his own 
aecount of his speech, “as JZ began to 
speak,” ch. xi. 15) to include his present 
hearers and all nations in the number to 
whom this blessing was laid open,—or per- 


XI. 1—3. THE 


Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. 
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45 4% And > ver, 23, 


they of the cireumeision which beheved were astonished, 
as many as came with _Peter, § because that on the Connie sch. xi, 18, 


also was poured out the eift of the Holy Ghost. 


Gal. iii. 14. 
16 Wor 


they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God. 


Then answered Peter, #7 Can any man forbid 8 wa/er, 
should not be baptized, which have 


these 
Ifoly 


them 


Ghost tas well as we? 


that 
received the 


44 And he commanded te. x37: 
to be baptized *in the name of the Lord. 
prayed they him to tarry certain days. 


mn tt Rune x. 12. 
Then ul Cor, i.17, 
x ch, ii, 38; 
Vili. WW. 


XI. 1! And the apostles and brethren that were in Judea 
heard that the Gentiles had also received the word of God. 


* And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, * they tha 


ach. x. 45, 
Gal. ii. 12. 


were of the circumcision contended with him, saying, 


& render, the water. 


haps beyond this point his own mind may 
as yet have been not sufficiently enlight- 
ened to set forth the full liberty of the 
Gospel of Christ,—when the fire of the 
Lord fell, approving the sacrifice of the 
Gentiles (sce Rom. xv. 16): conferring on 
them the substance before the symbol,— 
the baptism with the Holy Ghost before 
the baptism with water: and teaching us, 
that as the Holy Spirit dispensed once and 
for all with the necessity of circumcision 
in the flesh, so can He also, when it pleases 
him, with the necessity of water-baptism : 
and warning the Christian church not to 
put baptism itself in the place which cir- 
cuicision once held. See further in note 
on Peter’s important words, ch. xi. 16.— 
The outpouring of the Spirit on the Gen- 
tiles was strictly analogous to that in the 
day of Pentecost; Peter himself describes 
it by adding (ch. xi. 15), as on us at the 
beginning. Whether there was any visible 
appearance in this case, cannot be deter- 
mined: perhaps from ver. 46 it would ap- 
pear not. 45.] We do not read that 
Peter himself was astonished. He had 
been specially prepared by the vision: they 
had not.—The speaking with tongues here 
is identified with the speaking with other 
tongues of ch. ii. 4, by the assertion of ch. 
xi. 15, just cited;—and this again with 
the speaking with tongues of ch. xix. 6: 
so that the gift was one and the saine 
throughout. On the whole subject, see 
note, ch. i. 4. 47.| One great end of 
the unexpected effusion of the Holy Spirit 
was, entirely to preclude the question 
which otherwise could not but have arisen, 


‘Must not these men be circumcised before 


Vou. I. 


baptism??? the water... the Holy Ghost | 
The two great Pants of fult and complete 
baptism: the latter infinitely greater than, 
but uot superseding the necessity of, the, 
turmer. The article should here cer tainly 
be expressed: Can any forbid THE WATER 
to these who have received THE SPIRIT? 
—The expression forbid, used with the 
water, is interesting, as shewing that the 
practice was to bring the water to the can- 
didates, not the candidates to the water. 
This, which would be implied by the word 
under any circmmstances, is rendered cer- 
tain, when we remember that they were 
assembled zx the house. 48. he com- 
manded them to be baptized] As the Lord 
Himself when on earth did not baptize 
(John iv. 2), so did not ordinarily the 
Apostles (see 1 Cor. i. 13—16, and note). 
Perhaps the same reason nay have operated 
in both cases,—lest. those baptized by our 
Lord, or by the chief Apostles, should arro- 
gate to themselves pre-eminence on that 
aecount. Also, which is implied in 1 Cor. 
ij. 17, as compared with Acts vi. 2, the 
ministry of the Word was esteemed by 
them their higher and paramonnt duty 
and office, whereas the subordinate minis- 
tration of the ordinanees was committed 
to those who served tables. 

Cuav. XI. 1—18.] PETER JUSTIFIES, 
BEFORE THE CHURCH IN JERUSALEM, 1S 
HAVING CONSORTED WITH MEN UNCIR- 
CUMCISED. 1. in Judea} perhaps 
more strictly, throughout Judea. 
that the Gentiles... also ...] They scem 
to have heard the fact, without any cir- 
custantial detail (but see on the words 
“the angel” below, ver. 13); and, from 
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beh. x. 28. 
e Gal. ii, 12. 


d Luke i. 3. 
ech. x. 0, &e, 


f John s7i. 13. 
* ch. x. 19: xv. 


7. 
g ch. x. 23. 
h ch. x. 30, 
thou and all thy house shall be saved. 
ich, ii. 4. 


THE ACTS. XI. 


bThou wentest in to men uneircumcised, and didst eat 
with them. But Peter ® rehearsed the matter from the 
heyinning, and expounded it 4 by nar unto then, saying, 
5¢] was in the eity of Joppa praynig: and in a trance I 
saw a viston, A eertain vessel, descend, .as it had been a 
¢reat sheet, let down from heaven by four! corners ; and 
it eame even to me: upon the whieh when J had 
fastened mine eyes, I considered, and ¥ saw fourfooted 
beasts of the earth, } azd wild beasts, ! aud ereeping things, 
Vani fowls of the ar. 7 And I heard a voice saying unto 
me, Arise, Peter; slay and éat. °8 But I said, Not so, 
Lord: for nothing eommon or unclean hath at any time 
entered into my mouth. ® But the voice answered me 
again from heaven, ™ What God hath cleansed, 2 that eall 
not thou common. 1° And this was done three times: and 
all were drawn up again into heaven. 1! And, behold, 
immediately there were three men already come unto the 
house where I was, sent from Cesarea unto me. 1 And 
fthe spirit bade me go with them[, ° nothing doubting]. 
Moreover *these six brethren accompanied me, and we 
entered into the man’s house: 13 and he shewed us how 
he had seen Paz angel in his house, which stood and said 
unto him, Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose 
surname is Peter; 14 who shall tell thee words, whereby 
15 And as I began 
to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, ‘as on us at the 
16 Then remembered I the word of the Lord, 


beginning. 


4 render, begun and rehearsed unto them in order. 


i render, YOpes: see ch. x, 11. 
l render, 2nd the. 
0 render, those. 


kK render, SAW the. 
M yender, What things. 
© omitted by some of our ancient MSS. 


P render, the. 


the charge in ver. 3,—from some reporter 
who gave the objeetionable part of it, as is 
not uneommon in such cases, all promi- 
nence. 5.| it came even to me is a 
fresh detail. 12. these six brethren | 
They had aeeompanied him to Jerusalem, 
and were there to substantiate the facets, 
as far as they had witnessed them. 

13. the angel! ‘The use of the definite 
artiele almost looks as if the history of 
Cornclius’s vision were known to the 
hearers. The difference between the vision 
of Cornelius and that of Peter is here again 
strikingly marked. While the latter is 
merely “ praying in the city of Joppa,” no 


place nor circumstance being named, the 
former sees the angel ‘standing in his 
house. — Notice also that Peter never 
names Cornelius in his speech— because he, 
his eharacter and person, was absorbed in 
the eategory to which he belonged,—that 
of “men uncireumeised.” 14. where- 
by thou and all thy house shall be saved ] 
Yhis is implied in the angel's speech: es- 
pecially if the prayer of Cornelius had been 
tor such a boon, of which there ean be 
little doubt. 15. as I began to speak 
.-.+] See note on eh. x. 44, as also for the 
rest of the verse. 16.] Ch. i. 5. This 
prophecy of the Lord was spoken to his 


4.—19, TIE 


how that he 


Tye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
much then as God gave them the like gift as he did unto 
us, 9 who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
18 When they heard these 
things, they held their peace, and vlorified God, 


that I could withstand God ? 


said, * John indeed baptized with water ; 
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k Matt. iii. 11, 
but John i, 26, 
33. ch. i. 5s 
xix. 4. 
Isa, xliv. 3, 
Joel ii. 28: 
iii. 1S. 


17™ Poras- 
mch. xv. 8,9. 


Wav att nes leche ie 


sayl he, 


° Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance o Rem.x.12 


unto hfe. 19? t Now they v 


13: xv. 9, 16. 


which were scattered abroad vii: 


upon the persecution that arose about Stephen travelled 
as far as Phenicé, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the 


G render, When beheving : see note, 


t render, So then. 


assembled followers, and promised to them 
that baptism which was the completion and 
aim of the interior baptism by water ad- 
ministered to them by John. Now, God 
had Himself, by pouring out on the Gen- 
tiles the Holy Spirit, included ¢heim in tlie 
numnber of these persons addressed as “ye” 
in the prophecy, and pronouneed them to 
be members of the church of believers in 
Christ, and partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
the end of baptism. This (in allits blessed 
consequenees, = the gift of “vepertance 
unto life,” see on ver. 18) was (ver. 17) the 
like (literally, equal) gift bestowed on 
them: and, this having been bestowed,— 
to refuse the symbolic and subordinate or- 
dinance,—or to regard them any longer as 
strangers from the covenant of promise 
would have been, so far as in bim lay, to 
withstand (hinder) God. 17.] when 
believing belongs to both them and us; 
setting forth the strict analogy between 
the cases, and the cominunity of the thith 
to both. 

19—30.] THE GOSPEL PREACHED ALSO 
IN ANTIOCH TO GENTILES. Barnanas, 
BEING THEREUPON SENT BY THE APOSTLES 
FROM JERUSALEM, FETCHES SAUL FROM 
Tarsus TO ANTIOCH. ‘THEY CONTINUE 
THERE A YEAR, AND, ON OCCASION OF 
A FAMINE, CARRY UP ALMS TO THE 
BRETHREN AT JERUSALEM. Our present 
section takes up the narrative at ch. viii. 
2,4. In vv. 19—21 it traverses rapidly 
the time occupied by ch. ix. 1—30, and 
that (undefined) of Saul’s stay at ‘Pursus, 
and brings it down to the famine under 
Claudius. 19. So then] A resumption 
of what had been lee before, sce eli. viii. 
4, continued from ver. 2: not however 
without reference to soine narrative about 
to follow which is brought out by a But 
—see ch. vill. 5, also ch. ix. 31, 82; xxviii. 
5, 6,—and implying, 


whether by way of 


distinclion oy exception, a contrast to what 
is stated in this verse. Phenic¢ | 
properly, the strip of coast, about 120 miles 
long, extending trom the river Eleutherus 
(ucar Aradus), ‘to a little south of Tyre, and 
belonging at this time to the province of 
Syria: sce ch. xv. 33 xxi. 2. Its principal 
cities were Tripolis, Byblos, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Berytos. It isca tertile territory, 
beginning with the uplands at the foot of 
Lebanon, and sloping to the sea, and 
held a distinguished position for commerce 
from the very earliest times, Cyprus | 
Cyprus was intimately connected by eom- 
merce with Pheenice, and contained many 
Jews. See on its state at this time, note 
on ch. xii. 7. Antioch] A city in the 
ae of Christianity only second in im- 
portance to Jerusalem. It was situated on 
the river Orontes, in a large, fruitful, and 
well-watered plain, 120 stadia from the sea 
and its port Seleucia. It was founded by 
Sclencus Nicator, who called it after his 
father Antiochus. It soon became a great 
and populous city, and was the residence 

of the Seleucid kings of Syria (1 Mace. iii. 

SL go Mlb chloe os Ade 2 Maec. v. 21), and 
of the Roman proconsulsof Syria. Josephus 
(3. J. ili, 2. 4) says that, for greatness and 
prosperity, it was the third city of the 
Roman world. Seleueus the tounder had 
settled there many Jews who had their 
own governor, or Ethnarch, The intimate 
connexion of Antioch with the history of 
the church will be seen as we proceed. A 
reference to the principal passiges will here 
be cnough: see vv. 22, 26, 27; ch. xiii. 1; 

xv. 23, 35 th; xvii, 22. It became after- 
wards one of the five great centres of the 
Christian ehurch, with Jerusalem, Rome, 
Alexandria and Constantinople. Of its 
present state (Antakia, a town not one- 
third of its ancient size) a view is given in 
Conybeare and Howson, where also, edn. 2. 
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word to none but unto [8 the] Jews only. 
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20 t dnd some 


of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto the " Grecians, 


21 And ' the hand of the Lord 


was with them: anda great number ¥ deliered, and * turned 
*2'Then tidings of ¥ these things came unto 


the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem : and they sent 


rLukei.66. preaching the Lord Jesus. 
ch. ii. 47. ‘ 
s ch. ix. 35. 
unto the Lord. 
t ch. ix. 27. 


8 omit. 
U render, Grecians also. 


forth Barnabas, that he should go as far as Antioch. *3 Who, 


t render, But. 
X render, Which believed. 


Y render, them: it applies to the persons just mentioned, not to the things. 


vol. i. pp. 119 ff., is a minute and in- 
teresting deseription of the city and_its 
history, ancient and modern, Sce also Mr. 
Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. 
1p. 108 i 20. some of them] not, 
of these, Jast-mentioned Jews: but of those 
who were scattered abroad. This both 
the sense and the form of the sentence 
require. meu of Cyrene] of whom 
Lueius mentioned ch. xii. 1, as being in 
the ehurch at Antioch, must have been 
one. Symeon ealled Niger (black), also 
mentioned there, may have beeu a Cyrenean 
proselyte. Grecians] Many retain 
and advoeate here the reading JHellenists, 
or Grecian Jews. It appears mainly to 
have arisen from a mistaken view that the 
baptism of Cornelius must necessarily have 
preceded the conversion of all other Gentiles. 
But that reading gives, in this place, no 
assignable sense whatever: for (1) the 
Hellenists were long ago a recognized part 
of the Christian ehurch—(2) among these 
who were seattered abroad themselves in 
all probability there were many Hellenists, 
—and (3) the term Jews includes the 
Hellenists,—the distinctive appellation of 
pare Jews being not Jews but Hebrews, 
eh. vi. 1. Nothing to my mind ean be 
plainer, from what follows respecting Bar- 
nabas, than that these Grecians were GEN- 
TILES, unetreumeised ; and that their eon- 
version took place before any tidings had 
reached Jerusalem of the divine sanction 
given in the case of Cornelius. See below. 

21. the hand of the Lord was with 
them] Ly visible manifestations not to be 
doubted, the Lord shewed it to be Flis 
pleasure that they should go on with 
such preaching ; the word them implying, 
the preachers to the Gentiles, whose work 
the narrative now follows. 22. Bar- 
nabas] himself a Cyprian, ch. iv. 36.— 
His mission does not seem exactly to have 
been correspondent to that of Peter and 
John to Samaria (nor can he in any dis- 


tinetive sense, be said to have been an 
Apostle, as they were: see eh. xiv. 14, and 
note): but more probably, from what fol- 
lows, the intention was to ascertain the 
Jact, and to deter these persons from the 
admission of the nneireumcised into the 
church: or, at all events, to use his disere- 
tion in a matter on which they were as yet 
doubtful. The ehoice of such a man, one 
by birth with the agents, and of a Liberal 
spirit, shews sufficiently that they wished 
to deal, not harshly, but gently and eau- 
tiously,— whatever their reason was. 

23, 24.] It is on these verses principally 
that I depend as determining the character 
of the whole narrative. Jt certainly is im- 
plied in them that the effeet produced on 
Baruabas was something different from 
what might have been expected: that to 
sympathize with the work was not the 
tntent of his mission, but a result brought 
about in the heart of a good man, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith, by witnessing 
the effects of divine grace (the foree of the 
original ean hardly be given in an English 
version. It is not merely, ‘the grace of 
God, but the grace which [evidently ] 
was that of God, which he recognized as 
that of God). And this is further con- 
firmed to my mind by finding that he 
immediately went and sought Saul. He 
had been Saul’s friend at Jerusalem: he 
had doubtless heard of the commission 
whieh had been given to hin to preach 
to the Genti/es: but the ehurch was wait- 
ing the will of God, to know 2ow this was 
to be accomplished. Here was an evident 
door open for the ministry of Sanl, and, 
in Consequence, as soon as Barnabas per- 
eeives it, he goes to fetch him to begin 
his work in Antioch. And it was here, 
more properly, and not in Czesarea, that 
the real commencement of the Gentile 
church took place,—althongh  simulta- 
neously, for the convineing of the Jewish 
believers at Jerusalem, and of Peter, and 


20—27. 
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when he eame, and had seen ? the grace of God, was glad, 


and “exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they 
“4 For he wis a 


would cleave unto the Lord. 


uch. xiii, 43: 
XY. 22, 


eood man, 


and * full of the Holy Ghost and of faith; ¥ and 4 mueh 3°45 gy. 


people was added unto the Lord. 


ve 


25.b Then departed 


Burnabas to * Tarsus, for to seek Sanl: 6 and when he had 7" 


found him, he brought him unto Antioch. 


And it came 


to pass, that a whole year they assembled themselves with 
the church, and taught # much people: ¢ aud the disciples 


were called Christians first im Antioch. 
days 4came * prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch. 


2 see note. 


ae ; ciate 
“7 And in these ®¢h- #1: sii. 
xxi.9 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. Eph, 
iv. 1. 


® Jiterally, a great multitude. 


D xead and render, And he departed. 


© render, and that the. 


for the more solemn and authorized stand- 
ing of the Gentile chureh, the important 
events at Caesarea and Joppa were brought 
about. 23. exhorted them all] in 
accordanee with his name, which (iv. 36) 
was interpreted son of exhortation. 

25.| This therefore took place after eh. 
ix. 80: how long after, we have no hint 
in the narrative, and the question will be 
determined by various persons aeceording 
to the requirements of their chronologieal 
system. Some chronologers make it not 
more than from half a year to a year: 
others, placing the conversion of Saul in 
A.D. 31,—nine years. Speaking from pro- 
bability, it seems very unlikely that any 
eonsiderable portion of time should have 
been spent by him before the great work 
of his ministry began. Even supposing 
him during this retirement to have preaehed 
in Syria and Cilieiaa—judging by the 
analogy of his subsequent journeys, @ few 
months at the most would have sufheed for 
this. For my own view, see Introduction 
to Acts, § 6. 26. Christians} This 
name is never used by Christians of then- 
selves in the N.'T. (but “the disciples,” 
“the faithful,’ “the believers,* “the 
brethren,” “the saints,’ “they of this 
[or the] way”), only (see ch. xxvi. 28; 
1 Pet. iv. 16) as spoken by, or coming 
Jrom, those without the church. And of 
those, it eannot have arisen with the Jews, 
who would never have given a nane 
derived from the Messiah to a hated and 
despised sect. By the Jews they were 
ealled Nazarenes, ch. xxiv. 5, and Gali- 
leans: and the Einperor Julian (the Apos- 
tate), who wished to deprive them of a 
name in whieh they gloried (see below), 
and to favour the Jews, ordered that they 


d render, came down. 


should not be ealed Christians, but Gali- 
leans. ‘The name soon beeame matter of 
glorying among its bearers: see 1 Pet. 
iv. 16. In the epistle of the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne, given by Eusebius, we 
read, that when the governor asked Epa- 
gathus whether he too were a Christian, 
he confessed it with a loud voice: and 
again that Sanctus, to every question, 
replied in Latin, “I am ai Christian.” 
And in the Clementine Liturgy we have 
these words, ‘‘We give thanks to Thee 
that the name of thy Christ is named 
upon us, and that we are ealled Thine.” 
Before this, while the believers liad been 
trxeluded among Jews, no distinctive name 
for them was needed: but now that a 
body of men, compounded of Jews and 
Gentiles, arose, distinct in belief and 
habits from both, some new appellation 
was required.—It may be observed, that 
the inhabitants of Antioch were famous 
for their propensity to jecr and call names ; 
see instances in Conybeare and Howson, 
i. p. 118, note 2. 27. in these days] 
It was during this year, ver. 26. 

prophets] Inspired teachers in the early 
Chistian church, referred to in the Acts, 
and in the Epistles of Paul (see retl. and 
ch. xix. 6; xxi. 9; Rom. xii. 6; 1 Cor. 
xii. 103 xiii. 2, 8; xiv. 63 1 Thess. v. 20). 
They might be of either sex (ch. xxi. 9). 
The foretelling of future events was not the 
usual form whielt their inspiration took, but 
that of an eralted and superhuman teach- 
ing, ranked by St. Paul above ‘speaking 
with tongues,’ in being the wflerance of 
their own conscious intelligence informed 
by the Holy Spirit. This inspiration was, 
however, oeeasionally, as here, and ch. xxi. 
10, made the vehicle of prophecy, properly 
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b ch. xxi. 10. 


UE ERUS TESS 


XI. 25—30. 


23 And there stood up one of them named > Agabus, and 


signified by the Spirit that there should be great dearth 
throughout all the world: @ which came to pass in the 


days of Claudius Cexsar, 


ec Rom. xv. 26, 
1Cor. xvi}. 
POC IN els 

d ch, xii. 25. 


“9 Then the disciples, every man 


according to his abilty, determined to send ¢ relief unto 
the brethren which dwelt in Juda; °9 4 whieh also they 


did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas 


and Saul. 


NIL. } Now about that time Herod the king f stretched 


© render, Which also. 


f render, aid his hands upon certain of the church to vex them. 


so called. 28. Agabus]} The same 
who prophesicd Paul's iiuprisonment m 
Jerusalem, ch. xxi. 10 1 From the form 
of his announcement ¢here, we may inter 
the manner in which he signified by the 
Spirit here. It was, * Thus saith the 
Holy Ghost.” throughout all the 
world] not, ‘afl Judea,’ though in fact 
it was so: the expression is probably a 
hyperbolical one in ordinary use, and not 
to be pressed as strictly nnplying that to 
which its literal meaning would extend. 
That it occurs in a propheey is no objce- 
tion to this: the scope, and not the wording 
of the prophecy is given. But see below. 

in the days of Clavdius Cesar] In 
the fourth year of Claudius, A.D. 44, there 
was a faunne in Judea and the neighbour- 
ing countries. And three others are men- 
tioned during his reign: one in Greece, 
and two in Rome, so that scarcity in the 
days of Claudius Ciesar did extend through 
the greater part of the Roman world, 
if it be thought necessary to press the 
words of the prophecy. The queen Helena 
of Adiabene and her son Izates helped the 
Jews with subsidies on the occasion (in 
relating which, Josephus calls it ‘/he 
great famine *), both of corn and money. 
—I do not believe that the words “fa 
the days of Claudius Ceasar” imply that 
the events just related were not also in 
the reign of Claudius: but they are in- 
serted to particularize the thmine as being 
that well-known one, and only imply that 
the author was not wating under Claudius. 

29.] There is no need to suppose 
that the prophecy of Agabus preceeded by 
any long time the outbreak of the famine: 
nor would it be any derogation from its 
prophetic character to suppose it even eoin- 
cident with its first beginnings; it was 
the greatness and extent of the famine 
which was particularly revealed, and which 
determined the Christians of Antioch to 


send the relief. Baumgarten, in tracing 
the gradual transition of the apostolic 
narrative from Jewish to Gentile Chris- 
tinnity, calls this contribution, sent from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, the first stretching 
out ot the hand by the Gentile world 
neross the ancient gulf which separated it 
trom Israel. The church at Jerusa- 
lem was poor, probably in connexion with 
the community ot goods, which would soon 
have this etleet; see ch. ii. +4, note. 

60. the elders} These were the overseers 
or presidents oi the congregation,—an office 
borrowed froin the synagogues, and esta- 
blished by the Apostles in the churches 
gencrally, see ch. xiv. 23. They are in the 
N. 'T. identieal with bishops, see ch. xx. 
17, 28; Titus i.5,7; 1 Pet. vy. 1, 2. So 
Theodoret on Phil. i. 1, “ He calls the 
elders, bishops: for at that time they had 
both names.” The title “ episcopus,” as 
applied to one person superior to the elders, 
and answering to our ‘ bishop,’ appears to 
have been unknown in the apostolic times. 
—Respecting the chronology of this jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, see note on ch. xii. 25, 
and the table in the Introduction. 

Cuap. XII. 1—25.] Persrcurion oF 
THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM BY ITEROD 
AGrippaA. MARTYRDOM OF JAMES TIE 
BROTHER OF JOUN. IMPRISONMENT AND 
MIRACULOUS DELIVERANCE OF PETER. 
DEATH OF HEROD aT CHSAREA. RETURN 
oF BARNABAS AND SAvuL FROM JERU- 
SALEM TO ANTIOCH. 1. about that 
time] Before the arrival of Barnabas and 
Saul in Jerusalem. The famine in Judea 
broke out under Cuspius Fadus, and con- 
tinucd under Tiberius Alexander, proeu- 
rators of Judwa. Now Cuspius Fadus was 
sent to Judaa by Claudius on the death of 
algrippa (i.e. after Aug. 6, A.D. 44). The 
visit of Barnabas and Saul must have taken 
place about the time of, or shortly after, 
Agrippa’s death, Herod the king | 


XI. 1—3. THE 


Jorth his hands to vex certain of the church, 
killed James *# the brother of John with the sword. 
because he saw it pleased the Jews, 


to take Peter also. 
Herop Acrippa I., grandson of Ierod the 
Great,—son of Aristobulus and Berenice. 
Having gone to Rome, to acense Herod 
the Tetrarch (Antipas), and fallen under 
the displeasure ot Tiberius for paying open 
conrt to Caius Cesar (Caligula), he was 
imprisoned and cruelly treated; but, on 
the accession of Caligula, released, and at 
once presented with the tetrarchy of Philip 
(Trachonitis),—who had lately died,—and 
the title of king. On this, Antipas, by 
persuasion of his wite Herodias, went to 
Rome, to try to obtain the royal title also, 
but was followed by his enemy Agrippa, 
who managed to get Antipas banished to 
Spain, and to obtain his tetrar chy (Galilee 
and Persa) for himself. Finally, “Clandins, 
in return for serviees rendered to him by 
Agrippa, at the time of Caligula’s death, 
presented him with Samaria and Judwa 
(about 41 a.D., Jos. Antt. xix. 5. 1), so 
that he now ruled (Jos. ibid.) all the 
kingdom of Herod the Great. His cha- 
racter, as given by Josephus, Antt. xix. 
7.3, is important as illustrating the present 
chapter. He describes him as munificent in 
gifts and very ambitious of popular favour, 
making himself conspicnous by lavish expen- 
diture; anda great observer, for popularit y’s 
sake, of the law and eustoms of the Jews. 
This character will abundantly account for 
his persecuting the Christians, who were 
so odious to the Jews, and tor his vain- 
glorious acceptance of the impious homage 
of the people, ver. 23. 2. James the 
brother of John! Of him we know nothing 
besides what is related in the Gospels. 
Ife was the son of Zebedee, called (Matt. 
iv. 21) together with John his brother: 
was one of the favoured Three admitted 
to the death-chamber of Jairus’s daughter 
(Mark v. 37), to the mount of trans- 
figuration (Matt. xvii. 1), and to the 
agony in the garden (Matt. xxvi. 87). He, 
together with dolm his brother (named by 
our Lord ‘ Boanerges,’ ‘sons of thunder ’), 
wished to call down fire on the inhospitable 
Samaritans (Luke ix. 54),—and prayed that 
his brother and himself might sit, one on 
the right hand and the other on the lett, 
in the Lord’s kingdom (Matt. xx. 20—21), 
It was then that He foretold to them their 
drinking ot the cup of suffering and being 
baptized with the baptism which He was 
baptized with: a prophecy which James 
was the first to fulfil—Zhis is the ouly 
Apostle of whose death we have any cer- 
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* And he 


3 And a Matt. iv. on: 
ax. 23. 

he proceeded further 

of unleavened > Exod. xii. 14, 
fain record, With regard to all the rest, 
tradition varies, wore or less, as to the 
place, or the manner, or the time of their 
deaths. — Eusebius relates, from a work of 
Clemens, who lad received it by tradition 
ot those betore hin, that the acerser ot 
James, struck by his confession, beeame a 
Christian, and was led away with him to 
martyrdom. As they went to execution, 
he asked the Apostle’s forgiveness. After 
wimoment’s thought, he replied “ Peace be 
to thee,’ and kissed him: and so both 
were behended together. with the 
sword| Probably according to the Roman 
method of bcheading, which became com- 
mon among the later Jews. It was a 
punishment. accounted extremely disgrace- 
ful by the Jews. 3.] See the charac- 
ter of Agrippa above. the days of 
unleavened bread] Wiescler regards the 
whole of the tullowing narrative as having 
happened on one aud the same day and 
night, viz. that of the 14th of Nisan (April 
1), aD. 11, He takes the words in the 
strict meaning: that it was the very day 
ot the passover, and that “ afler the pass- 
over” nieans, after the cating of the pass- 
ovcr on the evening of the Lith of Nisan, 
and that Herod was intending to bring 
Peter forth on the next morning. He 
finds support for this in the four qua- 
ternious of soldicrs, the guard for one night 
(sce below), and maintains that the ex- 
pression the Passover cannot apply to the 
whole festa] period, which wonld lave been 
“the feast” or “those days.” But Bleek 
ralls this view most arbitrary and even 
unnatural; and I own, with all respect 
for Wiescler’s general acumen, I am dis- 
posed to ugree with this criticism. The 
whole east of the narrative,—the use of 
days, not “day,” as in St. Luke’s own 
expression in his Gospel, xxii. 7,—the in- 
timation of erdering custody in the de- 
livering him to the soldiers to keep him, 
the delay iinplied in the word intending,— 
the specification of that same night pre- 
supposing more nights preceding,—all this 
would be unaccountable in the precise his: 
torical dicticn of St. Luke, unless he had 
intended to convey an impression that 
some days clapsed. But still more deeisive 
is his own defmition of (re Passover Luke 
axil, 1, “dhe feast of unleavened bread 
which is callhd the Passover.” So that 
“after the Passover” may well be equi- 
valcut to “after the feust of unleavened 
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John xxi.18. bread. 
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4 And ©when he had apprehended him, he put 


him in prison, and delivered him to four quaternions of 
soldiers to keep him; intending after & Laster to bring 


him forth to the people. 
prison: but ¢ prayer was made without ceasing } of the 
chureh unto God for him. 


d2Cor.i.11. 
Eph. vi. 18. 
1 Thess. v.17. 


5 Peter therefore was kept in 


6 And when Herod i would 


have brought him forth, the same mght Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains: and [* the] 


keepers before the door kept the prison. 
14d Ze angel of the Lord came upon him, and a hght shined 


dd ch. v. 19. 


7 And, behold, 


in the ™prisou: and he smote Peter on the side, and 


raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. 


fell off from his hands. 


Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. 


And his chains 
8 And the angel said unto him, 


And 2 80 he did. 


And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment about thee, and 


follow me. 


e Ps. exxvi.1. 


fch. x. 3, 17: 
xi. 5. 


9 And he went out, and followed him; and 
€ wist not that it was true which was done by the angel; 
but thought fhe saw a vision. 


10 When they were past 


the first and the second ° ward, they came unto the iron 
genavic, gate that leadeth unto the city ; & which opened to them of 


& render, as in every other place where the word (pascha) occurs, the Passover. 


h render, by. 
K omit. 
™ yender, chamber. 


1 render, was about to bring. 
1 render, an. 


0 vender, he did so. The words, “so he did,” ix modern English, do not carry 


this sense. 
bread.” The argument from the four 
quaternions of soldiers proves nothing: 
the same sixteen (see below) may have had 
him in permanent eharge, that number 
being appointed as adequate to the duties 
required. 4. to four quaternions of 
soldiers} In military arrangements, Herod 
seems to have retained the Roman habits, 
aeeording to which the night was divided 
into four watches, and each eommitted to 
four soldiers, to two of whom the prisoner 
was ehained, the other two keeping watch 
hefore the doors of the prison, forming the 
first and second guards ot ver. 10. It is 
plain that this number being mentioned is 
no sign that the custody was only for one 
night. after the Passover] (see above) 
after the days of the feast, i.e. after the 
21st of Nisan. Herod, who (ver. 1, note) 
observed rigorously the Jewish eustomis, 
would not exeeute a prisoner during the 
feast. 5.] On the duration implied 
by this verse, see above. 6. the same 
night] emphatic: that very night, viz. 


® or, guard, 


whieh preeeded the day of trial.—The 
praetice of attaching a prisoner to one 
keeper or more hy a chain is allnded to by 
several ancient authors. In the account 
of the imprisonment of Herod Agrippa 
himself by Tiberius, Jos. Antt. xviii. 6. 7, 
we rend of the soldier who was chained 
with him. See note on ch. xxiv. 23; see 
also ela. xxviii. 16, 20. 7.) It is in 
St. Luke’s manner to relate simultaneously 
the angelic appearance and the shining of 
a light around: ef. Luke ii. 9; xxiv. +; 
eh. x. 30. The light aecompanied, or per- 
lps shone from, the angel. 9.] went 
out, viz. trom the chamber or eell. 

10.] The firsé and second watch or guard 
cannot mean the two soldiers to whom he 
was chained, on aeeount of the mention of 
his going out above: but are probably the 
other two, one at the door of the chamber, 
the other at the outer door of the building. 
Then ‘the iron gate leading into the eity’ 
was that ontside the prison buildings, form- 
ing the exit from the premises. ‘The situa- 
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his own accord: and they went out, and P passed on 
through one street; and forthwith the angel departed 


from him. 


11 And when Peter was come to himself, he 


sail, Now I know of a surety, that ® the Lord hath sent *ft,73'%Z: 


his angel, and ‘hath delivered me out of the hand of. iis 
TIerod, and from all the expectation of the people of the 


Jews. 


2 And when he Gad considered the thing, * he Ww. 


Dan. iii 28: 
vie22. Theb, 


1 Job vy, 10. 
Ps. xx xiii. 18, 
WW: xxxiv.22: 
xli.2: xevii. 
2 Cor, i. 
lo. 2 Pet. ii. 


ame to the house of Mary the mother of |! John, whose ,* ,. 4. 
surname was Mark; where many were gathered together '*** 


™ praying. 


BAnd Tas Peter knocked at the door of the ™ver.s. 
gate, a damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. 


lt And 


8 when she kuew Peter’s voice, she opened not the gate for 
gladness, but ran in, and told how Peter stood before the 


gate. 


15 And they said unto her, Thou art mad. 
constantly affirmed that it was even so. 


But she 
Then said they, 


"Itis his angel. 16 But Peter contmued knocking: and » Gen. xii 
when they had opened the door, and saw him, they were *# 


astonished. 


17 But he, ° beckoning unto them with the oe. xiii: 


xix. 333 xxi. 


hand to hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord 


had brought him ont of the prison. 
shew these things unto James, and to the brethren. 


And he said, Go 
And 


P One of our oldest MSS. inserts here, descended the seven steps,and .. . 


q render, knew. 
8 render, knowing. 


tion of the prison is uncertain, but seems 
to have been tz the city. The additional 
clause in the margin is remarkable, and can 
hardly be other than genuine. 11.] 
when Peter was come to himself: i. e. 
when he had recovered lis self-conscious- 
ness. He was before in the halt-econscions- 
ness of one who is dreaming and knows 
that it isa dream: except that in his case 
the dream was the truth, and his sup- 
position the unreality. 12.] And now 
having become aware of it,—for this, and 
not “when he had considered the thing,” 
is the meaning,—he proceeds at onee to 
action. John, whose surname was 
Mark] It is uncertain whether this John 
Mark was the same as the Evangelist 
Mark: but they have been generally 
believed to be the same. For a full ac- 
count of him, see Introduction to Mark. 
His mother Mary was not sister, but aunt 
of Barnabas: see Col. iv. 10, note. 15. 
It is his angel] No other rendering but 
his angel will suit the sense: and with a 
few exceptions all Commentators, ancient 
and modern, have recognized this meaning. 


t render, When he had knocked. 


Our Lord plainly asserts the doctrine of 
guardian angels in Matt. xviii. 10 (see 
note there): and froin this we further 
learn in what sense Ifis words were un- 
derstood by the early chureh. From His 
words, “lake heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones,” taken with the con- 
text, we infer that each one has his guar- 
dian angel: from this passage we tind not 
only that such was believed to be the case, 
but that it was supposed that such angel 
oceasionally appeared in the semblance 
(seeing that he spoke ‘with the voice) of 
the person himself. We do not, it is true, 
know who the speakers were; nor is the 
peculiar form in which they viewed the 
doctrine binding upon us: it may have 
been erroneous, and sayouring of super- 
stition. Dut of the doctrine itself this 
may not be said, as the Lord Himself has 
asserted it. For what purpose they sup- 
pose this angel to have come, does not 
appear in the narrative. 17. beckon- 
ing unto them] His motive was haste: 
he tells briefly the particulars of his deli- 
veranee, and, while it was yet night, 
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p 1 Kings v. 9, 
ll. Ezek. 
xxvii. 17. 
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he departed, and went into another place. 18 Now as soon 
as it was day, there was no small stir among the soldiers, 
what was become of Peter. 19 And when Herod had 
sought for him, and found him not, he examined the 
keepers, and commanded that they should be put to death. 
And he went down from Judwa to Cresarea, and there 
abode. 29 And t /erod was highly displeased with them 
of Tyre and Sidon: but they came with one accord to 
him, and, having made Blastus the king’s chamberlain 
their friend, desired peace; because P their country was 
nourished by the king’s country. 2! And upon a set day 
Iferod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and 


t read, he. 


hastily departs. unto James | James, 
the brother of the Lord, whom we find 
presiding over the church at Jerusalem, 
eh. xv. 133; xxi. 1S: Gal. ii, 12. See Gal. 
1.19; 11.9. I believe him to have been 
one of those * brethren of the Lard” men- 
tioned Matt. xiii. 55; John vil. 5; ch. i. 
14; 1 Cor. ix. 5, of whom I have in the 
note on the first of these passages muin- 
tained, that they were Ifis real maternal 
brethren, sons of Joseph and Mary :—to 
have been an wtpostle, us Paul and Barna- 
bas, but not of the number of the twelve 
(see note on eh. xiv. 14):—and to have 
been therefore of course distinct from 
James the son of Alpheus, enumerated 
(Matt.x. 3 and parallels) among the twelve. 
The reasons tor this belief [ reserve for tlie 
Introdnetion to the Epistle of James. 

into another place] I sce in these words a 
minute mark of truth in our narrative. 
Under the cireurmstances, the place of 
Peter’s retreat would very naturally at 
the time be kept secret. It probably was 
unknown to the person from whom the 
narrative caine, or designed]y left indefinite. 
And soit has remained, the narrative not 
following Peter’s history any longer. We 
find him again at Jerusalem in ch. xv. 
Whether he lett it or not on this oveasion 
is uncertain. It is not asserted in the 
word departed,—which only implies that 
he left the house. 18 as soon as it 
was day] Wieseler argues from this, and 
I think rightly, that the deliverance of 
Peter must have taken place in the last 
watch of the night (3—6 a.m. in April), 
for otherwise his escape would have been 
perceived before the break of day, viz. at 
the next change of the watch, 20. ] 
It is impossible that Herod should have 
been at war with the Tyrians and Sido- 
nians, belonging as they did toa Roman 





provinee, and he himself being in high 
tavour at Rome :—nor is this implied in our 
text. The quarrel, however it originated, 
appears to have been earried out on Herod’s 
part by some commercial regulation op- 
posed to their interest, dependent as they 
were on supplies from b's territory. 

came with one accord, viz. by a deputa- 
tion.—Blastus is a Roman name, and, from 
Herod’s frequent visits to Rome, it is 
likely that he would have Romans as his 
confidential servants. peace] not 
(see above) in its strict sense, but recon- 
ciliation. because their country was 
nourished by the king’s country| We 
learn from 1 Kings v. 11, that Solomon 
made presents of wheat and oil to Hiram 
in return for the cedar and fir-trees for the 
Lord’s house: and from Ezek. xxvii. 17, 
that Judah and Israel exported wheat, 
honey, oil, and balm (or resin) to Tyre. 
In Ezra iii. 7 also, we find Zerubbabel 
giving meat, drink, and oil to them of 
Sidon and.Tyre, to bring eedar-trees to 
Joppa. Mr. Humphry quotes trom Bede, 
‘The Tyrians found the king's friendship 
necessary to them, because their country 
Was a@ very narrow sirip, and close on the 
borders of Galilee and Damuseus.—An ad- 
ditional reason for their request at this par- 
ticular time may have been, the prevalence 
of famine. 21.] The account in Jose- 
phus is remarkably illustrative of the sacred 
text: “The third year of his reign over all 
Judea was now fulfilled, and he came to 
the city of Cresarea .... and gave specta- 
eles in honour of Cesar .... and all the 
rank and wealth of the province was assem- 
bled at them. And on the second day ot 
the spectacles, he put on a vesture all 
wrought ot silver, so that the texture was 
wondrons to behold, and eame into the 
theatre at the rising of the sun. Then the 


XIII. 1. 


made an oration unto them. 
shout, saying, 
23 And immediately 
worms, and gave up the ghost. 
grew and multiphed. 
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* And the people gave a 
It is the voiee of a god, and not of a man. 
the angel of the Lord 4 smote him, @!S#™.22. 
because ‘he gave not God the glory: and he 
“t But sthe word of God s Isa. v.11, 


2 Sam. 
eae 17. 


vas eaten of yt 


vi, 7: xix. 


23 And Barnabas and Saul returned 7 ©*® 


from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their ss ministry, sch. xi. 29, 30, 


and ‘took with them "John, whose surname was Mark. 


XIII. 1 Now there were 


t ch. xiii. 5, 13: 
xv. 37. 
u ver. 12, 


@in the church that was aes xi. 27: 
Antioch [® certain] prophets and teachers; as 


26: xv. 
> Barnabas, » oh xi.99-26. 


and Symeon that was called Niger, and ¢ Lucius of Cyrene, ¢ tom.avi. 21. 


U omit. 


silver, strnek with the first glitter of the 
solar rays, east a splendid reflection, daz- 
zling the eyes of the beholders, and 
struck fear into them. And innnediately 
his flatterers ealled out, in words unpro- 
pitious to him or any one, from all parts 
of the assembly hailing him as God, Be 
gracious to us; if we have hitherto feared 
thee as a man, henceforth we confess thee 
more than mortal. The king did not re- 
hbuke them, nor even reject this impions 
flattery. Looking up however shortly 
after, he saw an owl over his head, sitting 
on a rope, and straightway felt that it was 
a presage of mischiet, ie Josephus goes on 
to relate that he was immediately seized 
with a violent pain in his bowels, of which 
he died after five days’ agony. On the 
frand committed by Bnsobiusi in eiting this 
account of Josephus’ s, see my (rreek Test. - 
The cireumstanee related i in our text, of the 
answer to the Sidonian embassy, of which 
Josephus seems not to have been aware, 
having been one object of Herod on the 
oceasion, shews an aecuracy of detail which 
well accords with the view of the material 
of this part of the Aets having been col- 
leeted at Caesarea, where the event hap- 
pened (see Introd. to Aets, § 2. 11). 

23.] The fact may be eorrectly related by 
Josephus (see above): but our narrative 
alleges the cause of what happened to have 
been the displeasure of God, and the 
stroke to have been inflicted by lis angel. 


Compare 2 Kings xix. 35; 1 Chron. xxi. 
15, 16. But no appearance of an angel is 
implied. he was eaten of worms | 


Another additional particular ; and one to 
be expected from a physician. In several 
cases of deaths by divine judgment we 
have aecounts of this loathsome tenuina- 
tion of the disease. See examples in 
my Greek Test. 24.) Similarly, 
ch. v. F2 th; vi. 73 ix. 31, a general state- 


ment of the progress and prosperity of the 
chureh of God forms the transition from 
one portion of the history to another. 

23.| The journey (ch. xi. 30) took place 
after the desth, or abont the time of the 
death, of Herod; see on ver. 1. The pur- 
pose of the mission would be very soon 
aceomplished: Saul would natur: ally not 
remain longer in Jerusalem than was un- 
avoidable, and would eourt no publicity : 
and henee there seems an additional reason 
tor placing the visit after Herod’s death: 

for, of all the persons whose execution 
would be pleasing to the Jews, Saul would 
hold the foremost plaee. Our verse is pro- 
hably inserted as a note of passage from 
the last recorded fact of Barnabas and Saul 
(xi. 30), to their being found at Antioch 
(xi. 1), John} See above on ver. 
12. 

Crap. XIE. I—XIV. 28.] First mis- 
SIONARY JOURNEY OF PAUL AND BaRNa- 
BAs. Henceforward the history follows 
Saul (or Paul, as he is now [ver. 9] and 
from this time denominated), Ais ministry, 
and the events of his life, to the exclusion 
(with the sole exception of the council in 
ch. xv.) of all the other Apostles. 

NIT. I.) The word “certain” has been 
interpolated, to make it appear that the 
persons mentioned were not the ozly pro- 
phets and teaehers at Antioch. It is 
onitted by all our most aneient autho- 
rities. The enumeration is probably in- 
sertcd on account of the solemnity of the 
incident abont to be related, that it might 
be known who they were, to whom the 
Holy Spirit entrusted so weighty a com- 
mission. prophets] See on ch. xi. 27 

teachers] Those who had the gift 
of teaching, see 1 Cor, xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11. 
They were probably less immediately the 
organs of the Holy Spirit than the pr ophets, ‘ 
but under His continual guidance in the 
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aNum.vii.is.and Manaen, ¥ which had been brought up with Herod the 


ch. ix. 15; 
REIL 21, 
Ron. i. 1. 
Gal. i. 15: 
di. 9. 

e Matt. ix. 88, 
ch. xiv. 26. 
Rom. x. 15. 
Eph. iii. 7, 8. 


tetrarch, and Saul. 


Saul for the work 


1 Tim.ii.7. 2 Tim.i.. Heb. v. 4. 


2 As they ministered to the Lord, and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, fees me Barnabas and 
‘whereunto I have 


ealled them. 3° And 


X render, foster-brother of. 


gradual and progressive work of teaching 
the Word. Symeon that was called 
Niger} Nothing is known of him. From 
his appellation of Niger, he may have been 
an African proselyte. Lucius | 
Lueius, probably the same person, is men- 
tioned Rom. xvi. 21 as a “kinsman” of 
Paul. There is no reason to snppose him 
the same with Luke (Lucas, or Lueanus), 
—but the contrary; for why should Paul 
in this case use two different names? See 
Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24. 
Manaen| The same name with 
Menahem the king of Israel, 2 Kings 
xv. 14. A certain Essene, of this name, 
foretold to Herod the Great, when a boy 
going to school, that he should be king of 
the Jews. And in consequence, when he 
came to the throne, he honoured Manaen, 
and, on his aeeount, all the Essenes. It is 
then not improbable, that this Manaen 
may have been a son of that one: but see 
below. The Herod here meant was Antipas, 
who with his brother Archelaus (both sons 
of Herod the Great by Malthaee a Sama- 
ritan woman, see Matt. xiv. 1, note) were 
brought up in a private family at Rome. 
Both were at this time exiles, Antipas at 
Lyons, Arehelaus at Vienne. This Manaen 
had probably been Herod’s foster-brother ; 
not, ‘brought up with him,’ tor, if he had 
been brought up with Antipas, he would 
also have been with Archelaus : see above. 
—In this ease, his mother may have called 
her infant by the name of the person who 
had brought the Essenes into favour with 
Herod, and no relationship with that per- 
son need have existed. Saul] men- 
tioned last, perhaps beeause the prophets 
are plaecd first, and he was not one, but 
a teacher: or it may be, that he bimself 
furnished the aecount. This cireumstanee, 
which has been objeeted to by some as 
invalidating the aecuraey of the aceount, 
is in fact an interesting confirmation of it, 
as being eminently charaeteristie of him 
who spoke as in 1 Cor. xv. 9; 2 Cor. xii. 6 3 
Eph. iii. 8. 2. As they ministered | 
The word in the original is that generally 
used to express the priestly service among 
the Jews, to which now had = sueceeded 
that of the prophets and teachers in the 
Christian church: ministering is therefore 


the only word adequate to render it, as 
A. V. More closely to define it is not 
only impraetieable, but is narrowing an 
expression purposely left general. 

the Holy Ghost said] viz. by one of the 
prophets present, probably Symeon or 
Lueius: see above. The announcement 
being to the church, and several persons 
being mentioned, we ean hardly suppose 
it to have been an inner command merely 
to some one person, as in the ease of Philip, 
eh. viii. 29, There is in the original 
words of the injunction of the Spirit, a 
precision and foree implying that it was 
for a special purpose, and to be obeyed 
at the time. the work] Certainly, by 
ver. 4, we may infer that there had been, 
or was simultaneously with this command, 
a divine intimation made to Barnabas and 
Saul of the nature and direction of this 
work. In general, it had already been 
pointed out in the case of Saul, ch. ix. 15; 
xxii. 21; xxvi.17. It consisted in preaeh- 
ing to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, Eph. iii. 8. In virtue of the 
foundation of the Gentile churches being 
entrusted to them, Saul and Barnabas 
beeomne after this Apostles, not vice versa ; 
nor is there the least ground for the in- 
ference that this was a formal extension 
of the apostolie offiee, the pledge of its 
continuanee through the episeopaey to the 
end of time. The apostolic offiee terminated 
with the apostolie times, and by its very 
nature, adinitted not of continuance: the 
episcopal office, in its ordinary sense, 
sprung up after the apostolie times: and 
the two are entirely distinct. The con- 
fusion of the two belongs to that unsafe 
and slippery ground in echureh matters, 
the only logieal refuge from whieh is in 
the traditional system of Rome. Jerome 
says, “ Let bishops remember that they 
are greater than presbyters not so much 
by the strietness of divine appointment, as 
by custom, and that the two orders ought 
together to rule the chureh.” 3. 
when they had fasted and prayed] not, 
“when they had done fasting and pray- 
dag??? this was a new fasting and special 
prayer for Barnabas and Saul. Fasting 
and prayer have ever been connected w ith 
the solemn times of ordination by the 
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‘when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands ten. vie. 


on them, they sent them away. 


*So they, being sent 


forth by the Holy Ghost, Y departed unto Seleucia; and 


from thence they sailed to & Cyprus. 


6 pric where they: 6 oh 


were at Salamis, "they preached the word of God in the » ver. #. 
synagogues of the Jews: and they had also i John 2 to '%b,rit-25 


their minister. 


6 And when they had gone through # //e 


isle unto Paphos, they found *a certain sorcerer, a false x ch. viii.o. 
prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus: 7 which was 
with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent 


Y render, Went down. 


2 i.e.as we should now say, for. 


& read, the whole island. 


Christian church; but the fasts four times 
a year, or ‘ember days at the four seasons,’ 
for the special purpose of ordinations, were 
probably not introduced till the fourth or 
even fifth century. laid their hands 
on them] See on ch. vi. 6. 4. being 
sent forth] Under the guidance of the 
Spirit, who directed their course. 
Seleucia] A very strong fortified city 
(supposed impregnable) fifteen miles from 
Antioch,—on the Orontes, and five miles 
from its mouth. It was founded and forti- 
fied by Seleucus Nicator, who was buried 
there. It was called Seleucia ad Mare,— 
and Pieria, from Mount Pierius, on which 
it was built, to distinguish it from other 
Syrian towns of the same name. Polybius 
mentious, that it has but one approach 
from the sea, steep, and excavated by 
hand, with frequent flights of stairs. This 
excavated way is to this day conspicuous 
amongst the ruins of the city. It was 
under the Seleucid kings the eapital of a 
district Seleueis,— and, since Pompcy’s 
time, a free city. they sailed to 
Cyprus] The lotty outline of Cyprus is 
visible from the mouth of the Orontes. 
See below, ver. 7. It was the native 
country of Barnabas,—and, as Jolin Mark 
was his kinsman, they were likely to find 
more aceeptance there than in other parts. 
5.] Salamis was the nearest port 
to Seleucia on the eastern side of the 
island. It had a good harbour. It was 
the residenee of a king anciently, and 
always one of the chief cities of the island. 
There were very many Jews there, as ap- 
pears by there being more than one synu- 
gogue. Their numbers may have been 
increased by the farming of the copper- 
mines by Augustus to Herod. On the 
insurrection of the Jews in the reign of 
Trajan, Salamis was nearly destroyed, and 
they were expelled from the isluud. Its 


demolition was completed by an earthquake 
in the reign of Constantine, who (or his 
immediate successors) rebuilt it and gave it 
the name of Constantia. The ruins of this 
latter place are visible near the modern Fa- 
magosta, the Venetian capital of the island. 

their minister] Probably for the 
administration of baptism : see also 1 Cor. i. 
14—17. 6.] Paphos is on the west- 
ern shore, with the length of the island 
between it and Salamis. It is Nea Paphos 
which is meant, about eight miles north of 
the Paphos more cclebrated in classic poets 
for the temple and worship of Venus. It 
was destroyed by an earthquake im Au- 
gustus’s reign, but rebuilt by him. It is 
now called Baffa, and contains some in- 
portant ruins. a certain sorcerer | 
Ou the prevalence of such persons at this 
time, see ch. viii. 9, note. The Roman 
aristocracy were peculiarly under the in- 
fluence of astrologers and magicians, some 
of whom were Jews. We read of such in 
connexion with Marius, Pompey, Crassus, 
Ceesar,—and later with Tiberius: and the 
complaints of Horace and Juvenal shew 
how completely, and for how long a time, 
Rome was inundated with Oriental im- 
postors of every deseription. Bar- 
jesus| Ile had given himself the Arabie 
title of Elymus, ‘the wise man’ (from the 
same root as the Turkish ‘ Ulemah’), inter- 
preted a magician or sorcerer in our text. 

7. the deputy] The office was that 
called in Latin ‘proconsul,’ the title of 
the governor ot those provinees which were 
(semblably) left by the emperors to the 
government of the senate and people. The 
proeonsul was appointed by lot, as in the 
times of the republie; earricd with him 
the lictors and fasces as a consul: but had 
no military power, and held office only for 
a year. This last restrietion was soon re- 
laxed under the emperors, and they were 
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man ; 


hear the word of God. 


LExod. vii. 11. 
2 Tim. iii. 8, 
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who ealled for Barnabas and Saul, and desired to 
8 But 'Elymas the sorcerer (for so 


is his name by interpretation) withstood them, seeking to 


turn away the deputy from the faith. 
also is called Paul,) ™ filled with the Holy Ghost, set his 
eyes on him, !and said, O full of all subtilty and all 
bchild of the devil, thou enemy of all 


m ch. iv. 8. 


n Matt. xiii. 33, 
John viii. 44° 


n 
1 John iii. 8. thou 


mischief, 


9Then Saul, (who 


» read, SON. 


retained five or even more years. The 
imperial provinees, on the other hand, 
were governed by a military officer, a Pro- 
preetor or Legatus of the Emperor, who 
was girded with the sword, and not re- 
voeable unless by the pleasure of the Em- 
peror, The minor districts of the imperial 
provinees were governed by Procurators. 
Nothing more is known of this Sergius 
Paulus. Another person of the same name 
is mentioned b7 Gaten, more than a century 
after this, as a great proficient in philo- 
sophy. He was of eonsular rank, and is 
probably the Sergius Paulus who was eon- 
sul with L. Venuleius Apronianus, A.D. 
168, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

8. Elymas]} See nbove on ver. 6. 9. 
who also is called Paul] This notice 
marks the transition from the former part 
of his history, where he is uniformly called 
Saul, to the latter and larger portion, where 
he is without exception known as Paul. 
I do not regard it as indicative of any 
change of name at the time of this in- 
cident, or from that time: the evidence 
whieh I deduce from it is of a ditferent 
kind, and not without interest to en- 
quirers into the character and author- 
ship of our history. Hitherto, our Evan- 
gelist has been deseribing events, the truth 
of whieh he had ascertained hy researeh 
and from the narratives of others. But 
hencetorward there is rcason to think that 
the joint memoirs ot himself and the 
great Apostle furnish the material of the 
book. In those memoirs the Apostle is 
universally known by the name Pavut, 
which superseded the other. 1f this was 
the first incident at which Luke was pre- 
sent, or the first memoir derived from 
Paul himself, or, which is plain, however 
doubtful may be the other alternatives, 
the commencement of that part of the 
history which is to narrate the teaching 
and travels of the Apostle Paul,—it would 
be natural that a note should he made, 
identifying the two names as belonging 
to the same person.—The also must not 
be understood as having any reference 
to Seryius Paulus, vy as meaning that 
the Apostle ‘also (as well as Sergius) 


was ealled Paul.’ It signifies that Paulus 
was a second name borne by Saul, in 
conformity with a Jewish practice as 
old as the captivity (or even as Joseph, 
see Gen. xli. 45), of adopting a Gentile 
name. Mr, Howson traees it through: the 
Persian period (see Dan. i. 7; Esth. ii. 7), 
the Greek (1 Mace. xii. 16; xvi. 11; 2 Maec. 
iy. 29), and the Roman (ch. i. 23; xiii. 1; 
xviii. 8, &e.), and the middle ages, down to 
modern times. Jerome has eae sla ed 
that the name was adopted by Saul tx me- 
mory of this event; the subjugation of 
Sergius Paulus to Christ, as the tirst 
fruits of his preaching—in the same way 
as Scipio after the conquest of Africa was 
ealled Africanus, and Metellus was ealled 
Cretieus after the conquest of Crete. It is 
strange that any one could be found 
capable ot so utterly mistaking the ehi- 
racter of St. Paul, or of producing so un- 
fortunate an analogy to justify the mistake. 
It is yet stranger that Augustine should, 
in his Confessions, adopt the same view: 
“ He who was the least of Thine Apostles, 
. loved to be ealled Paul, instead ot 
Saul, as before, to commemorate so great 
a vietory.” So also Olshausen. A more 
probable way of accounting for the addi- 
tional name is pointed out by observing 
that such new names were often alliterative 
of or allusive to the original Jewish name : 
—he who was Jesus as a Jew, was ealled 
Jason or Justus, Col. iv see other 
examples in my Greek Test. set his 
eyes on him] It seems probable that Paul 
never entirely recovered his sight as beture, 
after the “glory of that light” (see ch. 
xxii. 11). We have several apparent allu- 
sions to weakness in his sight, or to some- 
thing whieh rendered his bodily presence 
contemptible. In eh. xxiii. 1, the same 
expression, “ firing his eyes on,” ‘ear- 
nestly beholding,” A. V., “the council” 
occurs, and muy have some bearing (sce 
note there) on his not recognizing the 
high priest. See also Gal. iv. 138,15; vi. 11, 
and 2 Cor, xii. 7, 9, and notes. The tra- 
ditional notiees of his personal appearance 
represent him as having contracted and 
overhanging eyebrows. — Whatever the 
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righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 


ways of the Lord? 


N And now, behold, 


°the hand of °Fxd.ix.s. 


1 Sum. v. 6. 


the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing 


the sun for a season. 


And immediately there fell on him 


a mist anda darkness; and he went about secking some 


to lead him by the hand. 


12Then the deputy, when he 


saw what was done, believed, being astonished at the 


doctrine of the Lord. 


13 Now when Paul and his company 


loosed from Paphos, they came to Perga im Pamphylia: 
and ? John departing from them returned to Jerusalem, ?ch-x¥. 3s. 


14 But when they departed from Perga, 
Antioch in Pisidia, and 4 went into the synagogue on the 


word may imply, it appears like the graphic 
description of an eye-witness, who was not 
Paul himself. 10. son of the devil | 
Meyer supposes an indignant allusion to 
the name Bar-jesus (son of Jesus, or 
Joshua). This is possible, though hardly 
probable. wilt thou not cease to 
pervert the right ways of the Lord ?] 
This evidently applies, not to Elymas’s 
conduct on this oecasion merely, but to 
his whole life of imposture and perversion 
of others. The especial sin was, that of 
laying hold of the nascent enquiry after 
God in the minds of meu, and wresting it 
to a wrong direetion. The Lord here 
and in ver. 11, is Jehovah. ll. fora 
season] The punishment was only tem- 
porary, being accompanied with a gracious 
purpose to the man himself, to awaken 
repentance in him. a mist and a 
darkness] In the same precise and gradual 
manner is the healing of the lame man, 
ch. iii. 8, described: he stood (tirst), and 
walked. ‘So here, first a dimness came on 
him,—then total] darkness. And we may 
conceive this to have been shewn by his 
gestures and manner under the inflietion. 

12. at the doctrine of the Lord | 
Hesitating as he had been before between 
the teaching of the soreerer and that of 
the Apostle, he is amazed at the divine 
power accompanying the latter, and gives 
himself up to it. It is not said that he was 
baptized : but the supposition is not thereby 
excluded: see ver. 48; eh. xvii. 12, 34; 
xviii. 8, first part. 13. Paul and his 
company | Is there not a trace of the nar- 
rator being among them, in this expres- 
sion P—Hencetorward Paul is the principal 
person, aud Barnabas is thrown into the 
background. Perga in Pamphylia| 
Perga lies ou the Cestrus, whieh flows into 
the bay of Attaleia. It is sixty stadia (74 
miles) trom the mouth, “ between aud upon 


they came to 

qch. xvi. 13: 
xvii.2: xviii. 
4. 


the sides of two hills, with an extensive 
valley in front, watered by the river Ces- 
trus, and backed by the mountains of the 
Taurus.” (Conybeare and Howson, vol. i. 
p- 195, from Sir C. Fellows’s Asia Minor.) 
The remaing are almost entirely Greek, 
with few traces of later inhabitants. The 
inhabitants of Pamphylia were nearly allied 
in charaeter to those of Cilicia: and it may 
have been Paul’s design, having already 
preached in his own provinee, to extend 
the Gospel of Christ to this neighbouring 
people. Jolin probably took the op- 
portunity of some ship sailing from Perga. 
Tlis reason for returning does not appear, 
but may be presumed, from eh. xv. 38, to 
lave been, unsteadiness of character, and 
nnwillingness to faee the dangers abound- 
ing in this rough district (see below). He 
afterwards. having been the subject of dis- 
sension between Paul and Barnabas, ch. 
xv. 37—40, accompanied the latter again to 
Cyprus; and we find him at a much later 
period spoken of by Paul, together with 
Aristarehus, aud Jesus ealled Justus, as 
having been a comfort to him (Col. iv. 10, 
11): and again in 2 Tim. iv. 11, as pro- 
fitable to him for the ministry. 14.] 
It is not improbable that during this jour- 
ney Paul may have encountered some of 
the ‘ perils by robbers’ of which he speaks, 
2 Cor. xi, 26. The tribes inhabiting the 
mountains whieh separate the table-land of 
Asia Minor from the coast, were notorious 
for their lawless and marauding habits. 
Strabo says of Isauria, that its inhabitants 
were all robbers, and of the Pisidians, that, 
like the Cilicians, they have great practice 
in plundering. He gives a similar character 
of the Pamphylians. ANTIOCH IN 
PisiIpIA was founded originally by the 
Magnetes on the Meander, and subsequently 
by Seleucus Nicator ; and became, under 
Augustus,a Roman colony. Hts position is 
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rinkewv.16, sabbath day, and sat down. 1 And fafter the reading of 


the law and the prophets the rulers of the synagogue sent 
unto them, saying, [* Ye men and] brethren, if ye have 


sueb. siti.2, Sany word of exhortation for the people, say on. 
Paul stood up, and ‘ beekoning with his hand said, Men of 
‘Israel, and "ye that fear God, give audience. 


t ch. xii.17. 
u ver. 26, eon 

43. ch 
x Deut. vii. 03 ve 
y Exod. i 


16 Then 


17 The God 


Ps.cv.25-24, Of this people of Israel * ae our fathers, and exalted the 


ch. vii. 17. 

z Exod. vi. 
xiii. 14, ee 

a Exod, xvi. 35. 


Rane: r- Egypyt, 


eee. . . 2 
ch. vii. 36. 


© omit: see on ch. i. 16. 


d ender, bore he them as a nurse beareth a ehild : 


described by Strabo as being on a hill, and 
was unknown or wrongly placed till Mr. 
Arundel] found its ruins at a plaee now 
called Yalobateh, answering to Strabo’s 
deseription ; where since an inseription has 
been found with the letters ANTIOCHEAE 
CAESARE. 15.] The divisions of the 
law and prophets at present in use among 
the Jews were probably not yet arranged. 
Before the time of Autioehus Epiphanes, 
the Law only was read in the synagogues : 
but, this having been forbidden by him, 
the Prophets were substituted :—and, whien 
the Maeeabees restored the reading of the 
Law, that of the Prophets continued as 
well. sent unto them] Then they 
were not sitting in the foremost seats, 
Matt. xxiii. 6, but somewhere among the 
congregation. The message was probably 
sent to them as having previously to this 
taught in the city, and thus being known 
to have come for that purpose. See, as 
illustrating our narrative, Luke iv. 17 ff. 
and notes. 16. beckoning with his 
hand] As was his practice ; so he stretched 
forth the hand, ch. xxvi. 1. See also 
ch. xxi. 40. The contents of this speech 
(vv. 16—41) may be thus arranged : 
1. Recapitulation of God’s ancient deliver- 
ances of His people and mercies towards 
them, ending with His crowning mercy, 
the sending of the Deliverer and promised 
Son of David (vv. 16—25). Il. Lhe his- 
tory of the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, 
and of God’s fulfilment of His promise by 
raising Him from the dead (vv. 26—87). 
Ill. Zhe personal application of this to 
all present,—the announcement to them 
of justification by faith in Jesus, and 
solemn warning against the rejection of 
Him. It is in the last degree unsafe to 
argue, as Dr. Wordsworth has done, that 
because Strabo asserts the language of the 
Pisidians to have been neither Greek nor 


people when they dwelt as strangers in the land of 
Zand with an high arm brought he them out of it. 
18 And *about the time of forty years 4 suffered he their 


see note, 


Lydian, St. Paul must have spoken to them 
by virtue of his miraeulous gift of tongues. 
To the question put by Dr. W., “ In what 
language did St. Paul preaeh in Pisidia ?” 
we may reply, seeing that he preached in 
the synagogue, after the reading of the 
law and prophets, “In the same Jangu: age 
as that in whieh the law and prophets had 
just been read.” ye that fear God ] 
The persons thus addressed here, and in 
ver. 26, formed a distinet class, viz. the 
(uneirenmeised) proselytes of the gate; 
not exclnding even sueh pions Gentiles, 
not proselytes in any sense, who might be 
present. The speech, from the beginning 
and throughout, is wxiversal in its appli- 
cation, embracing Jews and Gentiles. 
17. of this people of Israel] Grotius thinks 
that as the Apostle said these words, he 
pointed with his hand to the Jews. Or 
rather, perhaps by the word this he indi- 
cated, without gesture, the people in whose 
synagogue they were assembled. our 
fathers] It is evident that the doctrine so 
much insisted on afterwards by St. Paul, 
that all believers in Christ were the true 
children of Abraham, was fully matured 
already: by the words this people le alludes 
to the time when God was the God of the 
Jews only: by this us he unites all present 
in the now extended inheritance of the 
promises made to the fathers. exalted 
the people] Evidently an allusion to Isa. 
i. 2, where the word is also used in the 
sense of ‘ bringing up,’ nourishing to man- 
hood. This was done by inereasing them 
in Egypt so that they became a great, 
nation: see Gen. xviii. 19. There is no 
reference to any eraltation of the people 
during their stay in Egypt: whether by 
their deliverance, or by the miraeles of 
Moses, or by Joseph’s preferment to honour. 
18. he bore them as a nurse beareth 
a child] The adoption of this rendering, 
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manners 1 the wilderness. 


destroyed seven nations in the land of Chanaan, 
divided their land to them by lot. 
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’And [@ when] he [@ Aad] » Devt. vii-r. 


TAL 


cot he ¢ Jon xiv. 1, 
» Ps. Ixxviil, 


“0 And after 9 that he aiiag. iis. 


gave unto them judges, about the space of four hundred 


and fifty years, * until Samuel the prophet. 
and God gave unto them Saul 


ward they desired a king: 
the son of & Cis, a man of the 

e : os) 
space of forty years.  ** 


him, " f de raised np unto them David to be their king ; 
whom also he gave testimony, and said, 


© omit. 


instead of that of the A. V., depends on the 
change of one letter in the Greek. The 
word is etrop(or, pk)ophoresen :” the 
former being the reading rendered in the 
A.V. But the other is the more probable, 
both from the MSs. here, and trom the 
Heb. of Deut. i. 31, and the expansion of 
the same image in Num. xi. 12. 19. 
seven nations] Sce Deut. vii. 1; Josh. iii. 
10; xxiv. 11.—From the ocecnrrenee of 
manifest references, in these opening verses 
of the speech, to Deut. i. and Isa. t., com- 
bined with the fact that these two chapters 
form the present lessons in the synagogues 

on one and the same sabbath, Bengel and 
Stier conclude that they had been then 
read. It may have been so: but see on 
ver. 15. 20.|] Taking the words as 
they stand, no other sense ean be given to 
them, than that the time of the judges 
lasted 450 years. And we have exac/ly 
the same chronological arrangement in 
Josephus; who reckons 592 years from the 
Exodus to the building of Solomon’s tem- 
ple,—arranging the period thus: (1) forty 
years in the wilderness: (2) twenty-five 
years under Joshua: (3) Judges (below) : 
(4) forty years under Saul, see on ver. 21: 
(5) forty years under David, 1 Kingsii. 11: 
(6) four years of Solomon's own reign, 
This gives 592 minus 149, i.e. 443 yeurs 
(about 450) for the judges, ineluding 
Samuel. That this chronology dillers 
widely from 1 Kings vi. 1, is most evident, 
—where we read that Solomon begun his 
temple in the four hundred and eightieth 
(LXX, four hundred and fortieth) year 
after the Exodus. Allattempts to reconeile 
the two are arbitrary and forced. See 

some such reeounted in my Greck Test. 

It seems then that St. Paul followed a 
chronology eurrent among the Jews, und 
ugrecing with the book of Judges itself 
(the spaces of time in which, added toge- 

ther, come exactly to 450), and that alopted 
by Josephus, but uot with that of our 

Vou. L. 


f vender, a nd. 


° . 1 Sam. iii. 20. 
mh ENC OAL ear eu wal o: 


tribe of Benjamin, by the 
And [#@ when] he [@ had] removed * x 


gl Sam, xv. 23, 
Ysrxvin dl. 
Hts: xin dl. 
toh : Sun, xvi. 


eee 


i 3, 
} I have 1 ound pe, aera 
8 render, Kis. 


present Hebrew text of 1 Kings vi. 1. 
Samuel] mentioned as the fesmenes 
of the period of the Judes, also as having 
been so nearly concerned in the setting 
up over them of Saul and David, el, 
Saul. ...aman of the tribe of Benjamin | 
It may be not altogether iprelevant to 
notice that a Sau/, a man of the tribe of 
Benjamin, was speaking ; and fo trace in 
this minute specitication something cha- 
racteristie and natural. by the space 
of forty years] So also Josephus. In the 
Old Testameut the length of Saul’s reign 
is not specitied; 1 Sam. vii. 2 gives uo 
reason, as Bengel thinks, why Saul? s reign 
should have been less than twenty years, 
as the twenty years there mentioned do 
not extend to the bringing up of the 
ark by David, but only to the eireum- 
stances mentioned in the following verses. 
Liscoe has well shewn, that as Saul was a 
young man when anoiuted king, and Ish- 
bosheth his yorngest son (1 Chron. viii. 33 
was forty years old at his death (2 Sion. 
ii. 10), his reign eaumot have been much 
short of that period. 16 is elearly against 
the eon.truction to suppose + Samuels time 
as well as Saul’s included in the forty 
years, following as they do upon the verb 
“gave them.” Yet this has been done by 
the m: jority of Commentators. 22. 
he removed him ] i.c. deposed him: in this 
case, by his death, for David was not made 
king till then. Or perhaps the word may 
refer to the sentenee pronouneed against 
Saul, J Sam. xiii. 14, or xv. 23, 28, and 
the rollowinge verb, raised up, to the whole 
process of the exaltation of David to be 
king. But I preter the former. to 
whom he gave testimony, and said| The 
two passages, Ps. Ixxxix. 20, and 1 Sam. xiii. 
1}, ure interwoven together: both were 
spoken of David, and “both by prophetic 
iuspiration, They are cited from memory, 
neither the words “the son of Jesse,” wor 
“which shall fulfil all my will,” beg 
C 


e 


k 1 Sam. xiii. 
1s.) ch. vii. 


Lukei. 32, 69. 
ch. ii. 30, 
Rom. i. 3. 

m 2 Sam. vii. 
bE SD be 
exxxii. 1). 

n Matt. i. 21. 
Rom, xi. 26. 

o Matt. jii. 1. 
Luke iii. 3. 

p Matt. iii. 11. 
Mark i. 7. 
Luke iii. 16. 
John i, 20,27 

q Matt. x. 6. 
Luke xxiv. 
47. ver. 46. 
ch, iii. 26. 

r Luke xxiii. 
34. ch. iii. 


17, 1 Cor. ii. 
8 


8 ver. 14, 15. 
ch. xv. 21. 


xxvi. 22: 
RXVili, 23, 
u Matt. xxvii. 


22, Mark xv. 
13,14. Luke 


Exiii. 21, 22. 
John xix. 6, 
15. 
x ch. iii. 18, 14 
y Luke xviii. 
81: xxiv. 44 


~ should be slain. 
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David the son of Jesse, *a man after mine own heart, 
which shall fulfil all my will, 2°} Of this man’s seed hath 
God according ™to [Ais] promise ivaised unto Israel "a 
Saviour, Jesus: *4 ° when John had first preached ¥ before 
his coming the baptism of repentance to all the people of 
Israel. 25 And as John fullilled his course, he said, 
P Whom think ye that Lam? Tam not he. But, behold, 
-there cometh one after me, whose shoes of his feet I am 
not worthy to loose. °6 [LVew aud} brethren, children of 
the stoek of Abraham, and ™ whosoerer among you fearcth 
God, 4to you is the word of this salvation sent. *7 For 
they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, ' because 
they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
swhich are read every sabbath day, ‘they have fulfilled 
them in condemning him. *8" And 2 though they found 
no cause of death in him, * ° yet desired they Pilate that he 
29¥ And when they had fulfilled all that 


John xix. 28, 
30, 36, 37. 
z Matt. xxvii. 


s¢. Mark xv. and laid him in a sepulchre. 
the dead: ®tand » he was seen many days of them which 


46. Luke 
xiii. 53. 
John xix. 35. 
a Matt. xxviii. | 
6. ch ii. 24: iii. 13, 15, 26: v. 30. 


h omit. 


b Matt. xxviii. 16. ch.i. 3. 


was written of him, 7 they took him down from the tree, 


30 4a But God raised him from 


1 Cor. xv. 5, 6, 7. 


i render, brought. 


E jiterally, before the presence of his coming. 


1 omit: see on ch. i. 16. 


M vender, those among you who fear God: see note. 


0 vender, When. 


found in them. These latter words are 
spoken of Cyrus, sec Isa. xliv. 28. That 
sneh citations are left in their present shape 
in our text, forms a strong presumption 
that we have the speeches of St. Paul word 
for word as delivered by him, and no sub- 
sequent general statement of what he said, 
in whieh case the citation would have been 
corrected by the sacred tect. 23. | 
hath God according to promise brought. ..| 
viz. the promise in Zech. iii. 8, where the 
very word “bring forth” is used; not 
however excluding the many other pro- 
mises to the same ctleet. 24. before 
the presence of his coming] referring to 
“ brought” above, when his coming forward 
publicly was about to take place. 25. | 
‘lhe expression “to fulfil (or finish) a 
course” is peculiar to St. Paul: see eh. 
xx. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 7. On this eourse see 
Luke ii. 15 ff. 26.] The same two 
classes, (see on ver. 16,) Jews, and Cod- 
fexring Gentiles, are here again addressed : 
and this should be more distinctly marked 


® render, they desired. 


in the version, than is donein the A.V. 

this salvation] viz. the salvation implied 
in Jesus being a Saviour—salvation Ly 
Him, 27.] On the peculiar construe- 
tion of this verse, almost unintelligible 
in any English representation, const my 
Greek Test. 28. when they found} 
Not, ‘though,’ but rather because they 
found no cause: when they found no cause 
of death in him, they besought, dc. : see 
Luke xxii. 22, 23. 29.] De Wette 
rightly remarks, that St. Paul, in this 
compendious narrative, makes no distine- 
tion between friend and foe in what was 
done to our Lord, but regards both as 
fulfilling God’s purpose regarding Hin. | 
may add that there is also a contrast 
between what men did to Him, and God's 
raising Him, ver. 80.—Joseph and Nico- 
demus, be it observed, were both rulers.— 
Paul touclies but lightly on the cross of 
Christ, and hastens on to the great point, 
the Resmreetion, as the fulfilment ot pro- 
pheey and seal of the Messiahship of Jesus. 


25—36. THE ACTS. 


eame up with him ¢ from Galilee to Jerusalem, " Podo are 
his witnesses unto the people. °? And we declare unto 
you glad tidings, how that * the promise which was made 
unto the fathers, 93 God hath @/u/f7/led the same unto us 
their children, in that he hath raised np Jesus [ again]; 
as it is also written in the § second psalm, ‘Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee. 
that he raised im up from the dead, now no more to 
retnrn to corruption, he said on this wise, § I will give you 
the sure tmereies of David. 2% Wherefore he saith also 
in another psalm, " Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption. °6 For David, ‘after he had served his 


St And as concerning 


143 


ech.i 11, 

deh. is: ii. 
32: Tit Ws 
ey 


e Gen. ili MM. 
xii. Ati 


18. ch. xxvi. 
6 Rom. iv. 
U3. Gal. ili. 
Ww. 

f Psa. it.7. 
Heb. 1.5: v. 
5. 

g isa.lv.3, 

bh Ps. xvi. 10. 


ch. ii. 31. 
1Ps. Ixxviii. 72. 


P read, Who are now. 
4 render, completely fulfilled. 


Y omit. 


8 Some of our ancient authorities read, first: sec note. 
The original here has holy things : see note. 


31.] The now gives peculiar foree 
to the sentenee. Who are at this moment 
witnesses,—/iving witnesses; i. e. ‘I am 
not telling you a matter of the past merely, 
but one made present to the people of the 
Jews by living and eye-witnessing testi- 
mony.’ 32. we declare unto you] 
He and Barnabas were not of the number 
ot those who eame up with Him from 
Galilee unto Jerusalem, ver. 81, nor was 
their mission to the Jewish people. ‘ They 
are at this moment witnessing to the 
people, we, preaching to you.’ ‘The we is 
emphatie. Stier observes how entirely 
Paul sinks himself, his history and com- 
mission from Christ, in the great Object 
of his preaehing. 33. in that he hath 
raised up Jesus] The term raised up is 
ambiguous : but here the meaning, from the 
dead, is absolutely required by the con- 
text; hoth beeause the word is repeated 
with that addition (ver. 34), and beeanse 
the Apostle’s emphasis throughout the 
passage is on the Resurrection (ver. 30) as 
the final fulfilnent of God’s promises 
regarding Jesus. The other meaning, 
‘having raised up,’ as in eh. vii. 37, is 
however maintained by several Commen- 
tators. Meyer well remarks, that this 
meaning would hardly in our passage have 
been thought of or defended, had it not 
been that the subjoined citation from Ps. 
ii. has been thought necessarily to apply 
to our Lord’s mission upon earth. 

The reading of some of our ancient autho- 
rities here, in the first psalm, is to be 
accounted for by the faet that aneiently 
our second Psalm was the first, owr first 
being reckoned as prefatory. St. Paul 


refers the propheey in its full completion 
to the Resurrection of our Lord: similarly 
in Rom. i. 4, “declared to be the Son of 
God with power .... by the resurrection 
from the dead.” 34. now no more to 
return ...] Compare Nom. vi. 9, “ Christ 
being raised from the dead, dieth no more: 
death hath vo more dominxion over him.’ 
It is interesting to trace the same shades 
of thought in the speeches and epistles of 
Paul; and abundant opportunity of doing 
so will occur as we proceed.—But here the 
returning to corruption does not merely 
hnply death, so that Jesus should have 
once undergone it, and no more hereatter, 
as the A. V. seems to imply: but we must 
supply ‘to die, and in consequence to’ 
before the words, understanding them as 
the sesult of death, if it had dominion 
over Him: thus the clause auswers even 
more remarkably to Rom. vi. 9. the 
hely things is the LXX rendering of the 
Hebrew word, Isa. lv. 3, which in 2 Chron. 
vi. 42, they have translated © the mercies.” 
The word ‘holy’ shonld have been pre- 
served in the A. V., as answering to “thine 
Holy One” \elow; the mercies of David, 
holy and sure: or my holy promises which 
I made sure unto David, 35. ] Where- 
fore also,—correspondent to which purpose, 
of His Christ not seeing eorruption. 

he saith] viz. God, not David: the subject 
is continued from vv. 32 and 34, aad tixed 
by “he said” and “I will give” just pre- 
eeding,—thou shalt not suffer (literally give) 
and thine Holy One accurately correspond 
to “Iwill give” and “holy things” before. 
See on ch. ii. 27. 36.} The psalm, 
though spoken by David, cannot have its ful- 
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ATT 


irks. o, OWN Generation by the will of God, | fell on sleep, and was 


ch. ii. 20. 


God raised again, saw no corruption. 
unto yon therefore, [@ wen and] brethren, that * through 
this man is ¥ preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: 
and thy him Za/é that believe are justified from all 
things from which y’e could not he justified ¥ dy the law of 


k Jer. xxxi. 34. 
Dan. ix. 28. 
Luke xxiv. 
7. 1 John 
Pas 

T Eea, Hii. 
hom, iii. 28: 
viii. 3. Web. 
vii. 19. 


Moses. 
which is spoken of in ™t 


m Isa. xxix. 1h 
Hab, i. 4. 


laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption: °7 but he, whom 


38 Be it known 


40 Beware therefore, lest that come upon you, 
he prophets; +! Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish : 


a for | work a work in your days, 


a work which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man 


declare it unto you. © 


U omit: see on ch. i. 16. 
¥Y render, N. 


& render, heeause. 


And Pwhen the Jews were gone out 


X hetter here, anounced. 
: feats 
Z render, every one that believeth is. 


b read and render, as they were going out, they besought. 


filment in David. his own generaticn | 
David ministered only to the geueration in 
which he lived: but through this Man, ve- 
mission of sins is preached fo you and to 
all who believe orn Hin. after he had 
served his own generation by the will (i.e. 
aceording to the appointment) of Ged] 
His whole course was marked out and 
fixed by God—he fulfilled it, and fell 
asleep. (See, on the whole, 2 Sam.vii 12; 
1 Kings ii. 10.) was laid unto his 
fathers] An expression arising from the 
practice of burying families together : 
the expre-sion ocenrs very frequently in the 
Old Tesi. $8.] Paul speaks here of 
justifieation only in its Jowesé sense, as 
negative, and synonymous with remission 
of sins; he does not untold here that 
higher sense of justifying, the accounting 
righteous, Which those who have from God 
are just by faith. 1t is the first office of 
the Spirit by which he spoke, to convict 
concerning sin, before He eonviets cou- 
cerning righteousness: therefore he dwells 
on the remission of sins, merely just giving 
a glimpse of the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation, of which he had such wonderful 
things to write and to say. 59.) 
And from ell things (sin), frem which ye 
eould not in (under) the law of Moses be 
justified in Him (as in the expression, i 
Christ, in the Lord, frequently), every be- 
liever is (habitual present tense) justified 
....but not implying that in the law 
of Moses there might be justification from 
some sins ;—under the law there is zo jus- 
tification (Gal. iii, 11):—but it means 
Christ shall do for you all that the law 


eowid not do: leaving it for inference, or 
for further teaching, that this was abso- 
lutcly ALL: that the law conld do rothing. 
‘Lhe same thought is expanded Rom. viii. 
3. ‘Plis interpretation will be the more 
clearly established, when we remember 
that to justify from sin was not in any 
sense, and could not be. the office of the 
law, by which eame the knowledge of’ sin. 
The expression “fo justify from” is only 
onee used again by St. Paul (Rom. vi. 
7, marginal renderin::: the A.V. has “freed 
from sin,” but wrongly), and that where 
he is arguing against the eontinuing in sin. 

every one that believeth is not to be 
joined with in him, whieh (see ahoye) is con- 
trasted with in the law of Moses.—It is 
quite in St. Paul’s manner to use erery one 
that believeth thus absolutely : see Rom. i. 
16; iii. 22; x. 4 (Gal. iii. 22). 40. | 
The ohjeet of preacliing the Gospel to the 
Jews first was for a testimony to them: 
its reeeption was almost uniformly un- 
favourable: and against sueh anticipated 
rejection he now warns them. 41. 
ye despisers] So the LXX render the 
Hebrew word, signifying ‘among the 
heathen, soin A. V., for which they seem 
to have read some other word resembling 
it.-—The propheey was spoken of the jude- 
ment to he inflicted by means ot the 
Chaldwaus: but neither this nor any other 
propheey is confined in its application to 
the occasion of whieh it was once spoken, 
but gathers up under it all analogous pro- 
eedures of God’s providence : such repeated 
fulfihnents imereasing in weight, and ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to that last 
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of the synagogue, the Gentiles besought that these words 


might be ¢ preuched to them the next sabbath, 


13 Now 


when the congregation was broken up, many of the Jews 
and religious proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas: who, 


speaking to them, ™ persuaded them to continue in ° the 
erace of God. And the next sabbath day came almost 
the whole city together to hear the word of God. 


n ch. xi. 23: 
Nivy. 2: 

o Tit. ii. 1. 
Web. xu. 15. 
1 Peto ve rn 


45 But 


when the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with 
envy, and P spake against those thmgs whieh were spoken Ph ssi. 


by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 
and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, ¢It was necessary 
that the word of God should first have been spoken to you: 


jaa Ha oe Clee ey 2 
4g 9 Jude i, 
46°Then Paul 
q Matt. x 6. 
choiti .u 
Vor. 26. liom, 
i. 1b. 


but "seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves t#x04 sai. 


unworthy of everlastine life, lo, Swe turn to the Gentiles. 
47 For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, tI have 


Deut. 
DAXIL YL. 
Isa, lv. 5. 
Mutt. xxi. 43, 
Rom. x. 12. 

sch. xvili. &; 
XXviin 2s, 


set thee to be a heht of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest , M77. 


be for salvation unto the ends of the earth. 


xlix.& Luke 
hh. 32. 


43 And when 


the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and eloritied the 
word of the Lord: "and as many as were @urduined to ven iis. 


© render, spoken : 


and great fulfilment of all the promises of 
grace and all the threats of wrath, by which 
every prophetie word shall be exhausted. 
42.] The insertions in the text fol- 
lowed hy the A. V. have been nade partly 
perhaps to remove the ambiguity in the 
“ they” and “ them,” and to shew who 
they were that besought, &e. But they 
confuse the sense. As they (the econ- 
gregation) were going out, they (the same) 
besought. 43.] See a similar expres- 
sion ch. xi. 23. There too, we have the 
grace of God similarly used of the work of 
the Gospel begun in the hearts of the 
couverts, 44. came .. . together | 
‘In the synagogue ;’ it was the sight of 
the Gentile crowds in their house of prayey 
which stirred up the jealousy of the Jews. 
45, contradicting aud blaspheming | 
These words form a graphic repetition, 
passing from the particular thing which 
they did, viz. contradict the words spoken 
by Paul, to the spirit in which they did it, 
viz.a contradictious and blasphemimg one. 
46. should first have been spoken 

to yon] See ch. iii. 26; Rom. i. 16. 
47.] They refer the word thee in the pro- 
pheecy not to themselves as teachers, but to 
Christ, 48. as many as were dis- 
posed to eternal life} The meaning of this 
word disposed must be determined by the 
context. The Jews had judged themselves 


d render, disposed : see note, 


unwortiy of eternal life: the Gentiles, as 
many as were disposed to eternal lite, be- 
Hieved. By whom so dispused, is not here 
declared: nor necd the word be in this 
place further partieularized. We kuow, 
that it is GOD who worketh in us the will 
to believe, and that the preparation of the 
heart is of Him: but to find iz this tert 
pre-ordination to lite asserted, is to force 
both the word and the context to a menn- 
ing which they do not contain. The word 
in the original is the same as in 1 Cor, 
xvi. 15, where it is said that the house of 
Stephanus “have addicted themselves fv 
tie ministry of the saints,’ and in Rom. 
avi. 1, where it is said that * the powers 
that be ure ordained of God: in both of 
which places the agents are expressed, 
Whereas here the word is used absolutely, 
without an agent expressed. Calvin, &c., 
find here predestination in the strongest 
sense: “This ordaining ean be referred 
only to the eternal decree of God... It is 
a ridiculous cavil to refer it to the aeiad 
of those who believed, as if they yeevived 
the Gospel who were properly disposed in 
their minds.” So the Vulgate translates 
the word © pre-ordained ;” and Augustine, 
“ destined,” "There are several other ren- 
derings, which see in my Greek ‘Test. Dr. 
Wordsworth well observes, that it would be 
interesting to euyuiee What tiiience “uch 
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x2 Tim. iii.31. 


y Matt. x. 14. 
Mark vil. 
Luke ix. 4. 
eh. xviti. 6. 

ZMTatteve 32. 
John xvi. 22. 
ch. ii. 46. 
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eternal life believed. 4 And the word of the Lord was 
published throughout all the region. 9% But the 
stirred up the devout and honourable women, 
chief men of the city, and *raised persecution against 
Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their coasts. 
51 y But they shook off the dust of their feet against them, 
and came unto Teonium, % And the disciples ? were filled 
with joy, and with the Holy Ghost. 

XIV. ! And it came to pass in Iconium, that they went 
both together into the synagogue of the Jews, and so 
spake, that a ¢reat multitude both of the Jews and also of 
the Greeks believed. * But @ the wubelieving Jews stirred 
up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil affected against 


Jews 
and the 


the brethren. 


a Mark xvi. 20. 
Heb. ii. 4. 


3 Long time therefore abode they speaking 
boldly in the Lord, * which gave testimony unto the word 


of his grace, and granted signs and wonders to be done by 


their hands. 


+ But the multitude of the city was divided : 


@ render, the Jews which believed not stirred wp and embittered 


the minds of the Gentiles. 


renderings as this of “pre-ordained” in the 
Vulgate version had on the minds of men 
like St. Augustine and his followers in the 
Western Church, in treating the great 
questions of free will, election, reprobation, 
and final perseverance ; und on some writers 
in the reformed churches who, though re- 
jecting the authority of that ver sion, were 
yet swayed by it away from the sense of 
the original, here and in ch. ii. 47. The 
tendency of the Kastern Fathers, who read 
the original Greek, was, he remarks, in a 
ditferent direction from that of the Western 
School. 50. devout... women] Wo- 
men had a strong religious influence both 
for and against Christianity ; see for ae 
former ch. xvi. 14; xvi. 43; Phil. iv. 
1 Cor. vii. 16: for the latter, we ee 
Josephus’s statement, that the majority of 
the wives of the Damaseenes were prose- 
lytes: which may be compared with ch. 
ix. 22—25. These were proselytes of the 
gate, or at least inclined to Judaism. 
expelled them] Though the chief men of 
the city, at the instigation, probably, of 
their wives, were concerned, this seems to 
have been no legal expulsion: for we find 
them revisiting Antioch on their return, 
ch. xiv. 21 ;—but only a compulsory retire- 
ment for peace, and their own safety’s sake. 
51.] As commanded by our Lord, 
Matt. x. 14, where see note. Iconium | 
A populous city, east of Autioch in Pisidia, 


lying in a fertile plain at the foot of, and 
almost surrounded by, Mount Tanrns. At 
this time, it was the capital of Lyeaonia, 
and had around it a distinet territory, 
ruled by a tetrarch, and probably on that 
account is not reckoned to any of the above- 
mentioned districts. It became famous in 
the middle ages as the capital of the Selju- 
kian Sultans, and had a great part in the 
growth of the Ottoman empire. It is now 
Konta, a town of 30,000 inhabitants. 

52.| See, for similar “joyful per- 
orations,” as Dr. Wordsworth well desig- 
nates them, Luke xxiv. 52; ch. v. 41; xii. 
24. 

Cnap. XIV. 1, Greeks] Probably these 
were of the number of the devout per- 
sons, or worshippers of God, mentioned 
eh. xiii. 43, 50; xvi. 14; xvii.4d, 17; xviii. 
7, i.e. those of the nncireumcised who 
were more or less attached to the Jewish 
religion. 2.] which believed not, viz. 
when Pan] preached. Ver. 3 gives 
the sequel of ver. 1,—ver. 4, of ver. 2. 

3. speaking boldly in the Loz rd] 
le. €speaking with boldness, which bold- 
ness was grounded on confidence in the 
Lord.’ By the Lord here is meant Gop: 
see ch. iv. 29, 30, and eh. xx. 32, where 
we have joined together “ God, and the 
word of Lis grace.” and granted | 
or, by granting, Xc. 4.) This was 
the way in which God bore Iis testiinouy, 


ral 


5 And when there was 
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part held with the Jews, and part with the Papostles, b cn. siiis. 
fan assault 


made both of the 


(rentiles, and also of the Jews with their rulers, © to use ¢2Timiii.n. 
them despitefully, and to stone them, ° they were ware of 
it, and “fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lyeaonia, 4 Matt. s.2s. 
snd unto the region that heth round about: 7 and there 


they preached the gospel. 


Se And there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent in ee iii.2. 
his feet, being a cripple from his mother’s womb, who 
never had walked: 9 the same 8 heard Paul speak: who 
stedfastly beholding him, and ‘perceiving that he had ‘Mts. 


faith to be healed, 1° said with 
And he leaped and walked. 


upright on thy feet. 


a loud voice, § Stand g Isa. xxxv. 6. 


ll And 


when the people saw what Paul had done, they lifted up 
their voices, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, » The gods ® <b. siii..0: 


are come down to us in the likeness of men. 


viii. 6. 


12 And they 


ealled Barnabas, } Jupiter; and Paul, 1 Mereurius, because 
2 } J P 2 


f render, a stir, or movement: see note, 

8 render, was listening to Paul speaking. 

h literally, Zeus (the Greek name of Jupiter). 

: literally, Hermes (the Greek name of Mercury). 


Such a split into two factions was a com- 
mon oeeurrence, on far less important oe- 
casions, in these cities of Oriental Greeks. 

5.] Dr. Howson remarks, that there 
was no “assault”? made on them, as the 
A.V. has it; for it’ there had been, they could 
not but have been ware of. it: but a stir, 
or movement, was going ou whieh would 
lave led to an assault, had they not been 
ware of it, 6. Lystra] This, as well 
as Derbe (of both which very little further 
is known), was probably a small town at 
the foot of the singular mountain-mass 
known as the Kara-dagh, or black moun- 
tain, Lystra bemg S., and Derbe S.K. from 
Tconium. The sites are very unecrtain. 
There are the ruins of about forty Chris- 
tian churches on the north side of the Kara- 
dagh, at a plaee ealled by the Turks Lin- 
bir-Kilisseh (the 1001 churches), whieh 
the most recent travellers believe may be 
Lystra. In one of these places (probably 
at Lystra, see note, ch. xvi. 1) Paul found 
and took up Timothy on his second jour- 
ney; aud from the expression ‘vy beloved 
child” in 1 Cor. iv. 17, eompared with the 
n-e of “father” in the same chapter, as 
defined) ver. 15, we are justified in con- 
cluding that he had been converted by the 
atpostle ; and, if so, during this visit.— 
There appear to have been tew Jews in the 


distriet: we hear of no synagogue. 

Lycaonia| Strabo deseribes Lyeaonia its 
a hilly plain among the mountain-spurs 
of Taurus, very ill watered, eold and bare, 
but exeeedingly adapted for sheep-pasture 
and the growth of wool. 9.] The in- 
perfect tense here in the original is im- 
portant. He was listening to Puaul’s 
preaching, and, while listening, his coun- 
tenance, read by the Apostle’s gift of’ spi- 
ritual diseernment, gave token of faith to 
be healed. stedfastly beholding him | 
See note on ch. xiii. 9. 10. with a 
loud voice] The original implies that he 
suddenly raised his voiec above the tone in 
which he was before speaking. 11. in the 
speech (dialect) of Lycaonia] The nature 
of this dialect is uncertain. The notice is 
inserted to shew that the Apostles had xo 
knowledge of the inference drawn by the 
crowd, till they saw the bulls being brought 
to their doors, ver. 18. So Chrysostom : 
“This was not yet known to the Apostles : 
for the men spake in their own tongue, 
and thus conveyed no meaning to them.” 
See, on the real nature of the gift of 
tongues, and the bearing of notices of this 
kind on its consideration, the note on ch. 
ii. +.— These appearanees of the gods are 
frequent subjects of heathen poetry and 
mythology. Tt was in the neighbouring 


iDan. ii. 40, 


k Matt. xxvi. 
65. 
Ich. x. 26. 


m James v.17. 
Rev. xix. 10, 

nl Sam. xii. 
vl. 1 Rings 
xvi.1l3. Jer. 
xiv.22. Anos 
13,4. (.2-Cor. 
viii. 4. 

o1 Thess. i. 9. 

p Gen. i. 1. 
Ps. xxxiii. 6: 
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he was the ¥ chief speaker. 13 Then the priest of Jupiter, 
which was before their city, brought !oven and garlands 
unto the ™ yates, iand would have done sacrifice with the 
people. 1 Which when the apostles, Barnabas and 
Paul, heard of, * they rent their clothes, and ® ran in 
among the people, erying out, 15 and saying, ° Sirs, ' why 
do ye these things? ™ We also are men, of like passions 
with you, and preach unto you that ye should turn from 
“these Prauities °unto the living God, P which made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all thes that are 
therein: 164 who in 4/imes past suffered all nations to 


exlvi. 6. 
Rev. xiv. 7. 
q Ps. ixxxi. 12, 
ch, xvii. 30, 

1 Pet. iv. 3. 

rch. xvii. 27. 
Rom. i, 20, 

8 Lev. xxvi. 4: 
Deut. xi. 14, 
xxviii. 12. 
Job v.10. 
Ps, Ixv. 10: 
Ixvill. 9: 
exlvii. 3. 
Jer, xiv. 22. 
Matt. v. 45. 

tch. xiii. 45. 


with food and gladness. 


fice unto them. 


KE Jiterally, leader of the discourse. 


M render, AOOYS : see note. 
© literally, Men. 


4 render, the generations. 


walk in their own ways. 
hinself without witness, in that he did good, and * gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 


17 * Nevertheless he left not 


18 And with these sayings scarce 


restrained they the * people, that they had not done sacri- 
19t And there came thither certain Jews 
from Antioch and Ieonium, who persuaded the 8 people, 


1 render, bulls. 

D render, rushed forth. 
P render, vain gods, 

T render, Multitude. 


8 render, the multitudes. : 


eountry of Phrygia that Jupiter and Mer- 
eury were said to have wandered, and to 
have been entertained by Baucis and Phile- 
mon. 12.] This distinetion is (besides 
the reason given) in aceordanee with what 
Paul himself cites (as the saying of his 
adversaries, 1t is true, but not therefore 
without some physieal foundation), “ is 
bodily presence is weak.” So Chrysostom, 
adding, ‘ Barnabas seems to me to have 
been a person of noble appearanee and 
bearing.” leader of the discourse | 
Titles like this were eommonly given to 
Hermes, the god of eloquence. 13. 
which was before. their city] i.e. which 
was the defender, or tutelar god, of their 
city. bulls and garlands] The mean- 
ing is not that the bulls were wreathed 
with the garlands: these last may have 
been to hang on the doors of the house 
where the Apostles were: or for manifold 
purposes connected with the sacrifice. 
They bronght them, not to the gates of 
the city, but to the doors of the outer 
court of the house: sce ch. xii. 18. 

14. the apostles} This is the first place 
where Paul and Barnabas are so ealled. 
St. Paul constantly claims for bimeselt’ the 


title in his Epistles: see Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. 
i. 1; ix. 1; xv. 9; 2 Cor. 1.1; Gal. 1.1; Col. 
ted Tinker ds 2 Taine Tite: 
1t seems to have been borne in this higher 
sense also by James the Lord’s brother: 
sce Gal. i. 19, and note, and the Introdue- 
tion to the Epistle of James : and by Bar- 
nabas, here and in 1 Cor. ix. 5, 6: see also 
Gal. ii. 9. So that there were, widening the 
word beyond the Twelve, fifteen Apostles, 
nsually so ealled. The word was also used 
in a still wider sense: see Rom. xvi. 7; 
2 Cor. viii. 23 (marginal rendering) ; 1 Thess. 
ii. 6: in whieh latter place Silvanus and 
Timothens seem to be included in it. 

The Apostles were within: on being told, 
they rushed forth into the crowd. 

15.| The original, these vain ...may be 
filled up by things or gods: more probably 
the latter, as contrasted with the One 
living God. 16.] Compare Rom. iii. 
25, 26, and ch. xvii. 380. 17.] Com- 
pare Rom. i. 19, 20. The words gave us 
rain from heaven had a remarkable appli- 
cability in a country where we have seen 
from Strabo (on ver. 6) that there was 
great scarcity of water. We velates that 
in one city of Lycaonia, where water was 
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wand, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, sup- 
posing he had been dead. °° Howbeit, as the disciples 
stood round about him, he rose up, and came into the city : 
*and the next day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 
*1 And when they had t preached the gospel to that city, 
and had 4 faught many, they returned again to Lystra, and 
to Ieonium, and Antioch, ** confirming the souls of the 
disciples, [* aad] ¥ exhorting them to continue in the faith, 
and that 2we must through Y nuch tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God. 
them elders in every church, 2 avd had prayed with fasting, 
‘hey commended them to the Lord, on whom they ° de- 
lieved. #4 And after they had passed throughout Pisidia, 
they came io Pamphylia. *5 And when they had preached 
the word in Perga, they went down into Attalfa: 
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u 2 Cor. xi. 25, 
2 Tim. iii. 21, 


x Matt. xxviii. 
19. 


ych. xi. 23: 


xiji, $8. 
Z Matt. x. 88; 
xVig et. 
092 a Luke xxii. 
*3 And when they had @ 2 ordained 28, 20.” Rom, 
ViVi, ah ss: 
Tin. iI, 
12: fii. 12. 
a Tit. i. a. 


t literally, evangelized that city. 


U render, made many disciples: see Matt. xxviii. 19. 


X omit. 
Z render, clected. 
b render, had believed. 


reached by digging the wells very deep, it 
was sold for money. 19. who per- 
suaded the multitude] We are told that 
the Lycaonians were fiekle and untrust- 
worthy. They stoned him, not in the 
Jewish method, bnt tuwultuously and in 
the streets, dragging him out ot the city 
atterwards.—He refers to this stoning, 
2 Cor. xi 25, “onee was I stoned.” 
20. the disciples stood round about him | 
not to dury him, but, as would naturally be 
the case, 7x mournful anxiety and regret. 
he rose up| The first, and I think 
the right impression is, that this recovery 
was supernatural, It is not indeed so 
strongly implied, as to Jeave no doubt: 
especially as a blow from a stone would be 
likely to stun, and oceasion the appearance 
of death. Derbe] Sce above, on ver. 6. 
It is probably now Divlé. From Derbe 
not being cnumerated, 2 Tim. 1. 11, with 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, as the 
scene of any of Paul’s suficrings, we may 
perhaps infer that none befell him there.— 
They may have fled to Derbe, as being in 
a dillerent jurisdiction from Lystra; the 
latter bemg comprised in’ the Roman 
province ot Galatia, whereas Derbe secs 
to have belonged at this time to Antiochus, 
king of Commagéné. 21. they re- 
turned again] They were not tar from the 
famous pass, called the ¢Ciliclan gates,’ 


Y render, many tribulations. 
4 render, they prayed with fasting, and 


which leads direet into that provinee: but, 
notwithstanding all that had befallen him, 
St. Paul prefers returning by the churehes 
whieh he had founded, to a short and easy 
journey to the eoast by lis own hone. 
22. that we must... ] Is not this 
use of the first person a token of the pre- 
senee of the narrator again? My own 
conjecture would be, that he remained in 
Antioch during the journey to Teoniun, 
&e., and back. The events between those 
two limits are much more summarily 
related than those before or atier. 
23. when they had elected them elders] 
The verb means, appointed by suffrage: 
and probably, by the analogy of ch. vi. 
2—6 (see 2 Cor. viii. 19), the strict meaning 
is here to be retained. The word will not 
bear Jerome’s and Chrysostom’s sense of 
Slaying on of bands, adopted by Roman 
Catholic expositors. Nor is there any 
reason here for departing from the sual 
meaning ot clecting by shew of hands. 
The Apostles may have admitted by ordi- 
nation those presbylers whom the churches 
elected, 26. Attaha] <A maritime 
town at the mouth of the river Catar- 
rhactes, in Pamphylia, not far trom the 
border of Lycia, built by Attalus Phil- 
adelphus, king of Perganmns, in a convenient 
position to command the trade of Syria or 
Egypt. It is still an important place, 
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b ch. xiii. 1, 3. 


ech. xv. 40, 


d ch. xv. 4,12: 
XT: 

@ 1 Cor. xvi.9. 
2.Cor. 11.12. 
Col. iv. 3. 
Kev. iii.3. 


a Gal. i7,12. 


b John vii. 22. 
ver. 5. 


8, 11, 16. 

¢ Gen. xvii. 10. 
Lev. sii. 3. 

d Gal, ti). 
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“Sand thence sailed to Antioch, ° from whenee they had 
been °reeommended to the grace of God for the work 
which they fulfilled. 27 And when they were come, and 
had gathered the church together, ¢they rehearsed all 
that God had done with them, and ¢ dow he had * opened 
the door of faith unto the Gentiles. *8 And [4 there] they 
abode long time with the diseiples. 

AV. !} And certain men which came down fron 
Judea taught the brethren, and said, > Except ye be cir- 


il’ enumeised, © after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. 


* When therefore ¢ Paul and Barnabas had no small dis- 
sension and disputation with them, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go 
up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this 


eRomav.et question, %@ dad *being brought on their way by the 
or. xvi. 6, Tar . 
Me church, they passed through Phenicé and Samaria, 


feh. xiv. 27. 


© better, for perspicuity, that. 


fdeclaring the conversion of the Gentiles: and they 


d omit, 


® render, So then. 


called Satalia. To reaeh it they had to 
cross the plain from Perga. 26.] from 
whence, as being the eentre whenee their 
apostolic eommission had spread. 27. 
the door of faith] The same metaphor is 
used in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. 
iv. 3, by St. Paul, and shews, perhaps, his 
hand in the narrative.—On the explanation 
of long time here, see ehronologieal table 
in Introduction. 

Cnap. XV. 1—35.] DIFFERENCE RE- 
SPECTING THE NECESSITY OF CIRCUM- 
CISION FOR THE GENTILE CONVERTS. 
CoUNCIL OF THE APOSTLES AND ELDERS 
AT JERUSALEM. 1. certain men] 
Called in Gal. ii. 4 “false brethren un- 
awares brought in, who came in privily to 
spy out our liberty whieh we have in 
Christ Jesus.’ Some of our later MSS. 
read, “certain men of the sect of the Pha- 
yisees which believed,” as in ver. 5. Doubt- 
less it was so. In spite of the special reve- 
lations which had aecompanied the reception 
of the first Gentiles into the church, the 
strong Judaizing party adhered to their old 
prejudices respecting the necessity of con- 
formity to the law of Moses. With this 
party Paul was in conflict all his hfe ; and 
even long after, we find it raising its head 
again in the sects of the Ebionites and 
the Nazarcnes.—Neander notices the ac- 
count in Joseplins, where Izates, K. of 
Adiabene, is converted to Judaism by a 


certain Ananias, who, for fear of a eom- 
motion among his people allows him to 
remain uneircumcised — when a eertain 
Eleazar, who had the reputation of being 
very striet about his national observances, 
prevails on him to perform the rite, for 
that without it he eonld not be a Jew. 

2.] Compare Gal. ii. 5. should 
go up to Jerusalem] I assume here what 
seems to me to be almost beyond the pos- 
sibility of question, that this journey was 
the same as that mentioned Gal. ii. 1—10. 
In that case, Paul there (ver. 2) says that 
he went up “dy revelation.” In this ex- 
pression I cannot see it necessarily implied 
that the revelation was made to himself, 
but that there was some intimation ot the 
Holy Ghost, similar perhaps to that in 
eh. xili. 2, in aceordance with which the 
ehurch at Antioch sent him and Barnabus ; 
—there being prophets there, by whom 
the Spirit spoke His will. certain 
other of them] Titus was one, Gal. ii. 1, 3, 
and that, in all probability, in order tog/re 
an example of a Gentile convert of the un- 
circumcision endowed with gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. Titus is not mentioned in the Acts: 
but only in 2 Cor., Gab, 2 Tim., and the 
epistle addressed to him. 3. being 
brought on their way by the churca| 
This seeins to have been something ot an 
official escorting of them on the way, and 
perhaps parting front them with solemu 


XV. 1—7. 


eaused great joy unto all the brethren. 
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4 And when 


they were come to Jerusalem, they were received fof the 


ehurch, and fof the apostles and elders, and 
all things that God had done with them. 


8 they declared & yer 12. ch. 
5 But there 


rose up eertain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed 
} ; 


saying, ' that it was needful to eireumcise them 
command them to keep the l.w of Moses. 


5 and to h ver. 1. 


6 And the 


apostles and elders eame together for to consider of this 


niatter. 


Peter rose up, and said unto them, 


7And when there had been much disputing, 


[' 8 Men and] brethren, '* 2: + 


ye know how that a good while ago God made choice 


f ie, by. 


commendation to God: causing great joy 
to them. It shews that the mind of the 
church was with fem, not with the Jn- 
daizers. This was also the case in Pho- 
nicia and Samaria, us isshewn by “ ald the 
brethren.” 4.] On their arrival at 
Jerusalem, there seems to have taken plaee 
an official reception of them and their 
message, iz public. There they velated— 
as a most important element for the deter- 
mination of the question— God’s dealings 
with them (see on ch. xiv. 27), and reeounted 
the places where churches of believing 
Gentiles had been founded. This having 
taken place, a protest was entered on the 
part of the Pharisee believers—in no way 
doubting the truth of these conversious, 
nor in auy way disparaging the ininistry of 
Paul and Barnabas,—that it was necessary 
to eireumcise then, i.e. those of whom they 
had spoken, and to command them to keep 
the law of Moses.—It may be objected, 
that this view would not be consistent 
with Paul’s statement, Gal. ti. 2, Z coin- 
municated unto them that Gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles, but privately 
to them which were of reputation. But I 
cannot see any incousistency, if the words 
used in both cases be aeeurately weighed, 
To the church and apostles and elders, 
Paul and Barnabas gave a simple recital of 
how God had dealt with them among the 
Gentiles: but Paul did not lay betore the 
whole assembly the Gospel which he 
preached among the Gentiles, viz. the indit- 
terence of the Mosaic law to their salvation 
(Gal, i. 7—9), for fear of its being hastily 
dispuraged or repudiated, and so his work 
being hindered: “lest by any means L£ 
should run, or had rua, in vain,” Gal, ii. 2. 
But, ¢r private interviews with the chicf 
Apostles, James, Peter, and John (Gal. 
i. 9) he did unfold the whole freeness 
of this Gospel, and so eficctually, as to 


8 omit: see on ch. i. 16. 
prepare the way for their full and public 
accordance with him at the council. 

6.] The Apostles and elders only are men- 
tioned as having assembled: in which case 
“all the multitude” (ver. 12) must mean 
that of the elders, and the decision of 
ver. 22 must have heen arrived at in @ 
larger assembly, But most probably the 
deliberation of the Apostles and elders 
imphed the presence of the brethren also, 
who are intended by “all the multitude” 
—and there was but one assembly. The 
objection, that xo one place could have held 
them, 1s uugatory: the official presence 
of all is assumed continually in such eases, 
where the assembly is open to all. 

7.| A promisenous debate, not perhaps 
without some angry tecling, ensned on their 
first coming together,—and among the 
multitude, as is implied in ver. 12,—man 
disputing with man. Peter] Partly 
on account of the universal deference paid 
to him, but principally beeause of his 
peenliar fitness to open the apostolic deci- 
sions on the subject, from having been 
made the instrument of the first public and 
approved reception of the Gentiles, 

ye Coe itic) Know | In Peter’s speeches 
inch. x., this phrase oeeurs at the begin- 
ning - a sentence, ver. 28, and ver. 37: 
and we have traces of the same way of 
expressing the personal pronoun in his 
specches, ch. i 155 iii, 14, 25. Such 
notices are important, as shewing that 
these reports are not only aceording to the 
sense of what was said, but the words 
spoken, verbatim. a good while ago | 
literally, ‘from ancient days.” Inregard 
to the whole time of the Gospel up to that 
day (about 20 years), the date of the eon-, 
version of Cornelius, at least fifteen years” 
before this (eompare Gal. ii. 1), w ould very 
properly be so specified. The length of 
time elapsed is placed by Veter ia the 


a. 


8 And God, * which 
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among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear 
avi the word of the gospel, and believe. 
Len x th 


m Rom. x. 11. 


n ch, x. 15, 28, 
438,01 Cor. ia 
> > C * aoe 
a DY pees 

o Matt. xxifi. 
fades Ve 

, 
pRom.iiign fa thers 

Eph. ii. 8. 

Tit. ii.11: 

lii. 4, 5. 


be saved, even as ! fhey. 
and gave andience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring 


silence, 
q ch, Niv. 27, 
the Gentiles by them. 
peaee, * James 


r ch. xii. 17. 


h read, YOu. 
k Howbeit. 
M yender, SIZNS } 


render, 


oiit: see on ch. i, 16. 
strongest light, to shew that the question 
had in fact been settled by divine inter- 
ference long sinee. 8, 9.] The allusion 
is throughout to spiritual eireumeision, as 
the purification of the heart. God, who 
saw deeper than the mere fleshly distinction 
between Jew and Gentile, who knows that 
the hearts of all are unclean, and that 
the same all-sufficient sacrifice can cleanse 
them all, if applied by faith (compare the 
remarkable parallel, 1 Pet. i, 18—22 inel.), 
put no difference between us and them, 
but has been pleased to render them spi- 
ritually clean. purifying their hearts, 
not simply ‘dy faith,’ but by their faith, 
or by the faith in Christ. 10.] tempt 
God, by putting obstacles in the way o 
Vis evidently determined course. 

yoke] See Gal. v. 1. Peter could not re 
so much referring to the mere outward 
observanee of ceremonies, Which he himself 
and the Jewish converts thought it ex- 
pedient to retain,—but to the imposition 
of the law, as a condition of salvation, on 
the consciences of the disciples. This being 
so, the words, “whieh neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear,” will refer, not 
to the durdensameness of ceremonies, but 
to the far ore grievous burden of legal 
death, of which Paul cries out so bitterly 
in Rom. vii. 24,—and says, Gal. v. 3, 6 L 
testify to every inan that is cireumcised, that 
he is a debtor to do the whole law.” 

11.] Seeing that we afl in common elieve 
that the grace of Christ is the suihcient, 


Holy Ghost, even as he 
differenee between us and them, ® purifying their hearts 
10 Now therefore why tempt ye God, ° to put 
a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our 
nor we were able to bear? 
that through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall 


what ™ yiracles and wonders 
18 And after they had held their 
answered, 


knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, !giving them the 


did unto us; 9™and put no 


lip k But we believe 
122 Then all the multitude kept 
God had 4 wrought among 


(2 We and] brethren, 


saying, 


i render, their faith. 
render, also they. 


_— 


as in ch, v. 12, vii. 36, xiv. 3; Rom, xv. 19. 


and only cause of our salvation, it can 
neither be rexsonable nor according to God’s 
will, to fetter that grace with superfluous 
and vexations conditions. See nearly the 
same argument retorted on Peter himself, 
Gal. ii. 14 ff even as also they] they 
are the Gentile Christians, not our fathers: 
—their ground of trust is the same as ours : 
ours, LO more than theirs. 12.] The 
multitude (see above) then,—and not be- 
fore, on account of their mutual disputes, 
—being tranguillized by Peter’s speech, 
quietly received from Paul and Barnabas 
an account ot the seals of sigus and wonders 
by which God had stamped the approval of 
their ministry among the Gentiles. The 
miracles at Paphos and Lystra would be 
among the principal of these. 13. | 
after they had held their peace, viz. Paul 
and Barnabas. Both had spoken; doubt- 
less wonders, unrecorded, had been wrought 
by the hand of Barnabas, which he had 
recounted. James] See note, eh. xii, 
17, and the Introduetion to the Epistle 
of James. I assume here, that this is 
James the Just, the brother of the Lord, 
the author of the Epistle: and though 
an Apostle (Gal. i. 19: see also note 
on ch. xiv. 14), not one of the Twelve. 
If we may presume to judge trom the 
character of is Epistle, to say nothing of 
the particulars which tradition has handed 
down concerning him, his decision would 
come with reur arkable weight on this ocea- 
sion. For he is, among all the saered 
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hearken unto me: 
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1#s Symeon hath declared how God at «ver.7. 


the first did visit the Gentiles, to take ont of them a 


people for his name. 


16 And to this agree the words of 


the prophets; as it is written, 16* After this I will return, ‘4's 


and will bnild again the tabernacle of David, 


which is 


fallen down; and I will build agam the ruins thereof, and 
I will set it np: 17 that the residue of men might seck 
after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name 


saith the Lord, 


is called, 


© who 


doeth all these things. 


IS Known unto God are all his works from the beemnine of 


the world. 


19 Wherefore "my sentence is, that we tronble "* ve 


0 for the whole of this, read, who maketh these thing's known 


writers of the New Test., the representative 
of the strictest adherence to and loftiest 
appreciation of the pure standard of legal 
morality. All that the law was, from its 
intrinsic loliness, justice, and goodness 
(Rom. vii. 12), capable of being to Chris- 
tians. he wonld be sure to attribute to it. 
And therefore when his Judgment , as well 
as that of Peter, is given in favour of the 
freedom of the Gentiles, the disputers, even 
of the Pharisaic party, are silenced. There 
does not seem to be in the following speech 
any decision ea cathedra, either in the 
words, “ hearken unto me,” or in “ my sen- 
tence is’”’ (ver. 19): the decision lay in the 
weightiness, partly no doubt of the person 
speaking, but prineipally of the inatter 
spoken by him. 14. Symeon] Janes 
characteristieally uses 
the name: so also Peter himselt, 2 Pet. 1. 
1 (original; and margin, A. V.). The 
name oecurs Gen, xxix. 38, LXX; Luke 
ii. 25; 111. 80; ch. xili. 1; Rev. vii. 7: the 
name Simon, elsewhere used in the N. T. 
for Peter, is found (Shimon) in 1 Chron. 
iv. 20. for his name] for the service, 
or the making known, of His Name. 

a people, answering to the people, so well 
known as His by eovenant betore. 

16—18.| The citation from Amos is made 
freely from the LAX: differing widely in 
the latter part from our present Hebrew 
text, which see in the A.V. at the place. 
Of this we may at least be sure, that James, 
even if (as I believe) he spoke in Greek, 
and quoted as here given, would not himn- 
self (nor would the Pharisees present have 
allowed it) have quoted any rendering, 
especially where the stress of his argument 
lay in it, at variance with the original 
Iebrew.—The prophecy regards that ¢lo- 
rious restitution of the kingdom to (the Son 
of) David, which should be begun by the 
incarnation of the Lord, and perfected by 


this Jjiewish form of 


His reign over all nations. During the 
process of this restitution those nations, as 
the etivet of the rebuilding, should seek the 
Lord,—to whomsoever the gospel should 
be preached. There is here neither asser- 
tion nor negation of the national restoration 
of the Jews. Be this as it may (and I 
firmly believe in the literal accomplishment 
of all the prophecies respecting them as a 
nation), it is obvious, on any deep view of 
prophetic interpretation, that the glorious 
things whieh shall have @ fulfihnent in the 
hiteral Tsracl, must have their complete and 
more worthy fulfiiment in the spiritual 
theocracy, of which the Son of David is 
the head. 17. upon whom my name 
is called] Notice the same expression in 
the Epistle ot James, ch, ii. 7. 18.] 
The variation of reading here is remark- 
able. ‘The text which 1 have given is in 
all probability the original, and the words 
inserted in the common text have heen 
intended as a help out of the ditliculty. 
Not only are they wanting in several ancient 
MSS., but they ‘bear the : sure mark of spu- 
rionsness,—manifold variations in the MSS, 
where they do oceur, The sense, aud ae- 
count of the text seem to be this: the 
Apostle paraphrases the words who maketh 
jall] these things of the LXX, adding 
known from the beginning of the world, 
and intending to express ‘saith the Lord, 
who trom the beginning revealed these 
things,’ viz. by the prophet just cited. 
The addition has been made to fill up the 
apparently elliptical “kaown from the be- 
ginning of the world,” which not being 
found in the passage of Amos, was regarded 
as a scntence by itself. These last words 
mity perhaps be an allusion to the mystery 
of the admission of the Gentiles into the 
church, which was now being revealed 
practically, and had been from of old 
announced by the prophets: compare Rom. 
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x1 Thess.i.9. not them, 


y foes 2, 
Exod. xx. 3, - 
238, Ezek. xX. God : 
4a). T Cor, 
wii.l Rev. 
li. 14, 20: ix. 
20,21. 

zZ1 Cor. vi. 9, 


things strangled, 


1Thess.iv. 

3. 1 Pet. iv. read 
3. 

a tien. ix. 4 
Levy. iii. 17. 
Deut, xii. 16, 

he 

bch. xiii. 15, 27. 

ech. i. 23, 


Paul and Barnabas ; 


and Silas, ehief men among the brethren : 
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which from amone the Gentiles 
“0 but that we write unto them, ¥ that they abstain 
from pollutions of idols, and ? from formieation, and from 
@and from blood. 
time hath in every city them that preach him, 
in the synagogues every 
pleased it the apostles and elders, with the whole ehurch, 
to 8 send chosen men of their own company to Antioch with 
namely, °Judas surnamed Barsabuas, 


XV, 


Sare Pfurned to 


21 For Moses 40/'f old 
> being 
=2 "Then 


sabbath day. 


“Sand they 


wrote letters by them [*a/ter this manner]; The apostles 


P render, turning’. 
T Jiferaliy, ancient eenerations. 


9 sender, from of. 


8 render, choose out men of their own company, and send them. 


t omit. 


xvi. 25, 26; Eph. iii. 5, 6, &e. 19.} not, 
as A. V. ‘are furned, but are turning: — 
the converts daily gathered into the church. 
20.] The polluticns of idols are ihe 
things polluted by being offered to idols 
about which there was “much doubt and 
contention in the early eharch :-- see Exod. 
xxxiv. 15, and 1 Cor. vill. and x. 19. 
fornication] It may seem strange that a 
positive sin should be made the subject 
ot these enactments which mosily regurd 
things in themselves indifferent, but ren- 
dercd otherwise by expediency and charity 
to others. In eonsequence we have the 
following attempts to evade the simple 
rendering of the word: (1) Some explain 
it of spiritual fornication in eating things 
offered to idols: (2) others, of the com- 
inittal of actual fornieation at the rites ta 
dol temples, Ke. See further in my Greek 
‘Test. But the solution will best be found 
in the fact, that forrécation was univer- 
sally in the Gentile world regarded on the 
sume footing with the other. things men- 
tioned, as indifferent, and is classed here 
as Gentiles would be accustomed to hear 
of it, among those things which they 
allowed themselves, but which the Jews 
regarded as forbidden. The moral aboini- 
nation of the practice is not here in ques- 
tion, but is abundantly set forth by our 
Lord and his Apostles in other places. 
things strangled | as containing the blood, 
—see Levit. xvii. 13, 14. blood | in 
any shape: see Gen. ix. +; Levit. xvii. 18, 
14; Deut. xii. 28, 2 Some of the fathers, 
and others, interpret the word of homicede, 
whieh is refuted by the context. 21. ] 
Living as the Gentile converts would be 
in the presence of Jewish Christians, who 


heard these Mosaic prohibitions read, as 
they had been from generations past, in 
their synagogues, it W eal be well for them 
to avuid all such cohduct and habits as 
would give unnecessary offence. On the 
reading of the law, &e., in the synagogues, 
see ch. xii. 15, note. 22. Barsatas | 
Yn most of our old authorities, Barsatbas. 
Of this Jucas nothing further is kuowu 
than that (ver. 32) he was a ‘prophet’ 
(see ch. xiii. 1). Wolf and Grotius hold 
hin to have becn the Lrother of Joseph 
Barsabas, ch. i. 28. Silas} otherwise 
Silvanus: the former name is found in the 
Acts, the latter in the Epp. of Paul. He 
also was a ‘prophet’ (ver. 32). He ae- 
companied Paul on his second missionary 
journey through Asia Minor and Macedonia 
(ver. 40—ch. xvii. 10),—reimained behind 
in Bereea (xvii. 14), and joined Paul again 
in Corinth (xviii. 5; 1 Thess.i. 13 2 Thess. 
i. 1), where he preached with Paul and 
Timotheus (2 Cor. i. 19). Whether the 
Silvanus (1 Pet. v. 12), by whom the first 
Epistle of Peter was carried to the churches 
ot Asia Minor, was the same person, is al- 
together uncertain. Tradition distinguishes 
Silas from Silvanns, niaking the former 
bishop of Coriuth, the latter of Thessa- 
Joniea. On the hypothesis which indentities 
Silas with Luke, and makes him the aathor 
of the Acts, see Introduction to Acts, § 1. 
li, bse. 1 may repeat bere, that in my 
mind the description of Silas here as oue 
of the “chief men umony the brethren,” of 
itsclt, especially when contrasted with the 
preface to Luke’s gospel, would sultice to 
refute the notion. ft has been also sup- 
posed that Silas (because it may siguify 
third iv Webrew) is the sume name with Zer- 
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and 4 elders and brethren send grecting: unto the brethren 

which are of the Gentiles m Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia: **forasmuch as we have heard, that ¢ certain @yer) Ga 
which went out from us have troubled you with words, ™''!" 
subverting your souls, [¥ saying, Ye must be circumcised, 

and keep the law :} to whom we gave no [¥ such] com- 
mandment: *5it seemed good unto us, being assembled 

with one accord, to send chosen men unto you with our 

beloved Barnabas and Paul, 76 *men that have ¥ dazarded °c xiii: 
their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 27 We 2 br xh 3h 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who shall also tell you . 

the same things by mouth. * For it seemed good to the 

Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater 


U read, with all our most ancient ILSS., elder brethren. 


V omit. 


tius, who wrote the Ep.to the Romans, Rom. 
xvi. 22: but without reason. 23.] In 
this, the first offcial mention of elders, it 
is very natural that the import of the term 
should be thus given by attaching Jdre- 
thren to it. send greeting] The word 
used is the Greek form of salutation: and 
the only other place where it occurs in an 
apostolic document (we have it in the letter 
of the ehief captain Lysitas, ch. xxiii. 26) 
is in James i. 1, whieh has been remarked 
as a coincidence servmg to shew his hand 
in the drawing up of this Epistle. 

Cilicia] This mention of churches in 
Cilicia, coupled with the fact of Paul’s stay 
at Tarsus (eh. ix. 30—xi. 25: see also Gal. 
1. 21), makes it probable that Paul preached 
the gospel there, and to Gentiles, in ae- 
cordanee with the vision which he had 
in the temple (eh. xxii. 21). 24, 
subverting] The word implies turning up 
the foundations. The words “saying ye 
must be circumcised and keep the law,” 
inserted in the common text, are manifestly, 
in my view, an interpolation, from the 
desire to speeify in what partieulars these 
persons had sought to unsettle the souls 
of the Gentile brethren. The persons to 
whom the epistle was addressed would 
very well know what it was that had 
disturbed their minds, and the omission 
of formal mention of it would be natural, 
to avoid prominent eause of offence to the 
Jewish converts by an apparent depre- 
ciation of cireumeision and the observance 
of the law. 25. Barnabas and Faul | 
Panl has generally been mentioned firs’, 
since ch. xii, 43. (The exception, ch. xiv. 
14, appears to arise fron: the people calling 
Barnabas Jupiter, and thus giving him the 


X Jiterally, delivered up. 


precedence in ver. 12, after which the next 
mention of them follows the same order.) 
But here, as at ver. 12, we have naturally 
the old order of precedence in the Jeru- 
silem conzregation preserved. 26. 
men that have delivered up their lives | 
The sacrifiee of their lives was made by 
them: they were martyrs zz will, though 
their lives had not as yet been laid down 
in point of fact.—This is mentioned to 
shew that Paul and Barnabas could have 
no other motive than that of serving the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to awaken trust 
in the minds of the churches. But, al- 
thongh this was so, the Apostles and Elders 
did not think proper to send only Paul 
and Barnabas, who were already so deeply 
eommitted by their acts to the same 
side of the question as the letter which 
they bore,—but as direct authorities 
from themselves, Judas and Silas also, 
who might by word confirm the con- 
tents of the Hpistle. 27.| the same 
things as above, the contents of the Epistle 
(and any explanation required): not, as 
Neander, ‘the same things as Paul and 
Barnabas have preached: by mouth, as 
opposed to ‘by letter,’ decides against this 
interpretation, 28. it seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost, and to us] Not to the 
lloly Ghost gz us,—but as, in ch. v. 32, 
the Holy Spirit, given to the Apostles and 
testifying by His divine power, is coupled 
with their own human testimony,—so here 
the decision of the Holy Spirit, given 
thein as leaders of the church, is laid down 
as the primacy and decisive determination 
on the matter,—and their own formal 
ceclesiastical decision follows, as giving 
utcerauce ahd scope to Tis will and com- 
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fer 20, che, burden than [¥ these] necessary things; *° ‘that ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and 5 Foti blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication: from which if ye 
keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye well. °° So 
when they were dismissed, they eame to Antioch: and 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they 


delivered the epistle: ®1 which when they ad feud, they 


ti. 14, 20. 
g Lev. xvii. 14. 


rejoiced for the consolation. 
being prophets also themselves, * exhorted the brethren 


h ch. xiv. 22; 


32 And Judas and Silas, 
33 And after they 


[a 8+ Notwithstanding it 
25 * Paul also and Barna- 


xviii. 23. 
with many words, and confirmed them. 
‘Mevestat had tarried there a space, they were let igo in peace from 
the brethren unto 2 the apostles. 
ken.xtina. pleased Silas to abide there still. 


bas eontinued in 


Antioch, 


teaching and preaching the 


word of the Lord, with many others also. 


°6 And some days 


teh. xiii. 4,138, OO 
1h Sl: xiv. a? 
1, 6, 21, 25. 


m ch. xil, c 
25: xtii. 
Col. iv. io. 

2 Tinw iv, 11, 
Philem. 24. 
n ch. xiii. 13. 


Y omitted by some of our older MSS. 


after Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us 
again and visit our brethren !in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord, and see how they do. 
37 And Barnabas » determined to take with them ™ John, 
whose surname was Mark. 
to take him with them, ® who departed from them fein 


33 But Paul thought not good 


Z read, with all our most ancient MSS. them that had sent them forth. 
2 omit, with the great majority of our most ancient authorities, 


b render, WAS minded. 


maud. The other interpretation weakens 
this aeeuraey of expression, and destroys 
the propriety of the sentence. 32. | 
The statement, that they were prophets 
also themselves, gives the reason for their 
snpcradding to the appointed bnsiness of 
their mission the work of exhorting and 
edifying.—On the prophets see ch. xi. 27; 
xiii, 1: Eph. ii. 20, and notes. 34. 
omitted] On every acconnt it is probable 
that the words forming this verse in the 
common text are an interpolation, to ac- 
connt for Silas being found again at Antioch 
in ver. 40. On this his snbsequent pre- 
senee at Antioch, see note, ver. 40.—We 
learn from Gal. ii. 10, that @ condition was 
attached to the cordiality with which the 
Gentile inission of Paul and Barnabas was 
recognized by the chiei’ Apostles ;—that 
they. shonld remember the poor, i.e. the 
poor at Jerusalem :—that the wants of the 
mother chureh shonld not be forgotten by 
those converts, whose Indaical bond to 
her was thus cast loose. This was an 
object which Paul was ever most anxious 


to subserve. See Gal. 1. c. and note. 
35.| teaching, to those who had received 
it,—preaching to those who had not. 
36—-Cu. XVIII. 22.] Pavn’s sEconD 
MISSIONARY JOURNEY (nnaceompanied by 
Barnabas, on aceount of a difference be- 
tween them) THRovGH Asia MINOR TO 
MACEDONIA AND GREECE, AND THENCE BY 
SEA, TOUCHING at EPHESUS, TO JERUSA- 
LEM AND BACK TO ANTIOCH. 86. some 
days after | How long, we are not informed 
but perhaps (?) during this time took place 
that visit of Peter to Antioeh mentioned 
Gal. ii. 11 ff, when he sacrificed his Chris 
tian ecousisteney and better persuasions to 
please some Judaizers, and even Barnabas 
was led away with the dissimulation. On 
this oceasion Pan) boldly rebuked him. 
See, on thie whole oecurrence, notes to Gal. 
as above, 88.] The form of this verse, 
as literally rendered from the Greck, is: 
But Paul thought proper, (as to) one who 
had fallen off from them from Pam- 
phylia, and had not gone with them to 
the work, not to take with them that 


XVI. 1—3. 


Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work. 
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TO. 
39 And 


the eontention was so sharp between them, that they 
departed asunder one from the other: and so Barnabas 
took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus; “and Paul chose 
Silas, and departed, ° being recommended by the brethren och. siv. 2. 


unto the grace of © God. 


and Cilicia, ? confirming the churches. 


And he went through Syria 


reh. xvi. 5. 


XVI. 1Then came he to ?# Derbe and Lystra: and, acn.xiv.6. 


behold, a certain disciple was there, » named 
the son of a certain woman, which was a Jewess, and 
believed ; but his father was a Greek: 2 which ¢ was well 
reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and 
3 Him would Paul have to go forth with him ; 


Teonium. 


Timothens, veh. xix. 2. 

2 Rom. xvi. 2h 
I Cor.iv. 17. 
Phil. ii. 19. 
1 Thess. iii. 


on 


ro rsrw 
tw 
beat) 3 


at 
2: 
rg 
<2 
2.5 
eg 
on 


Gur 


and © took and cirenmeised him beeause of the Jews which e1 cor. ix. 2. 


Gal. it. 3. see 


were in those quarters: for they knew all that his father 6+ 


© read, the Lord. 


man. We may well believe that St. Paul’s 
own mouth gave originally the character 
to the sentence. who departed from 
them] See ch. xiii. 18. It henee is evident 
that his departure was not by the authority 
of the Apostles. 39.] “Paul sought 
justice, Barnabas conrtesy,” Chrysostom : 
who also remarks on their separate jour- 
neys,—“ It seems to me that their parting 
was by agreement, and that they said to 
one another, ‘Sinee you will it, and I do 
not, that we be not at strife, let us divide 
our courses.” So that they did this out of 
a yielding spirit to one another.” Yet it 
seems as if there were a considerable 
difference in the character of their setting 
out. Barnabas appears to have gone with 
his nephew without any special sympathy 
or approval ; whereas Paul was commended 
to the grace of God by the assembled 
ehurch.—We find Mark afterwards re- 
ceived into favour by Paul, see Col. iv. 10; 
2 Tim. iv. 11; and in the former of those 
places it would seem as if he was dependent 
tor his reception on Paul's special com- 
mendation. 40. Silas] He may per- 
haps have eome down again to Antioch 
(see ver. 33) ix Peter’s company. We 
find (see above on ver. 22) a Silvanus 
(which is the same name) in 1 Pet. v. 12, 
the bearer of that epistle to the congre- 
gutions of Asia Minor. 41. Syria and 
Cilicia] See note, ver. 23. Here we finally 
lose sight of Barnabas in the sacred reeord. 

Cuap. XVI. 1.] We have Derbe first, 
as lying nearest to the pass from Cilicia 
into Lyeaonia and Cappadocia. — Paul 
probably travelled by the ordinary road 

Vou. I. 


through the ‘Cilician gates,’ a rent or 
fissure in the mountain-chain of Taurus, 
extending from north to south through a 
distance of eighty miles. See various 
interesting particulars in Conybeare and 
Howson, i. p. 801 ff. and notes. was 
there] At Lystra: whieh, and not Derbe, 
was in all probability the birth-place of 
Timothens, see on ch. xx. 4. This view is 
confirmed by ver. 2.—He had probably 
been converted by Paul during his former 
visit, as he ealls him his soz iz the Lord, 
1 Cor. iv. 17; 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; 
perhaps at Antioch in Pisidia, see 2 Tim. 
iii, 10, 11. His mother was Eunice, his 
grandmother, Lois,—both women of well- 
known piety, 2 Tim. i. 5. Whether his 
father was a proselyte of the gate or not, 
is uncertain: he certainly was uxetreum- 
cised. He would be, besides his personal 
aptness for the work, singularly fitted to 
be the eoadjutor to Panl, by his mired ex- 
traction forming a link between Jews and 
Greeks. 2.] Some of these testimo- 
nies were probably intimations of the 
Spirit respecting his fitness for the work: 
for Paul speaks, 1 Tim. i. 18, of “ the pro- 
phecies which went before on thee” (see ch. 
xiii. 1, 3). He was set apart for the work 
by the laying on of the hands of Paul and 
of the presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 
6, after he had made a good confession 
before many witnesses, 1 Tim. vi. 12. 

3. took and circumcised him] [very 
Israclite might perform the rite. 
because of the Jews] That he might not 
at once, wherever he preached, throw a 
tumbling-block before the Jews, by having 


3D 


was a Greek. 
f ch. xy. 28, 20. 
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XVI. 


4 And as they went through the cities, 
they delivered them the deerees ‘for to keep, that were 


ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Jeru- 


salem. 
gch.xv. 41. 


54 And & so were the churches established in the faith, 
and inereased in number daily. 


Ge Now when they had 


gone throughout Phrygia and the regicn of Galatia, f aud 
were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in 
Asia; 7 8 after they were come to Mysia, they assayed to 


@ render, So then the churches were. 


f render, being hindered by. 


with him one by birth a Jew, but un- 
circumcised. There was here no concession 
in doctrine at all, and no referenee what- 
ever to the duty of Timotheus himself in 
the matter. In the case of Titus, a Greek, 
he dealt otherwise, ne such reason existing : 
Gal. ii. 3. 4. through the cities] 
Teonium, and perhaps Antioch in Pisidia. 
He might at Iconium see the elders of the 
chureh of Antioch, as he did afterwards 
these ot Ephesus at Miletus. If he went 
to Antioch, he might regain his route inte 
Phrygia and Galatia by crossing the hills 
east. of that city. 5.] This general 
notice, like those at eh. ix. 31, xii. 24, 
marks the epeniug of a new section. 
6—9.] This very eursory notice of a journey 
in which we have reason to think se much 
happened,—the founding of the Galatian 
and Phrygian churehes (see ch. xviii. 23, 
where we find him, on his second visit, 
“confirming all the disciples’’), the sickness 
of the Apostle, alluded to Gal. iv. 13; the 
working of miracles and imparting of the 
Spirit mentioned Gal. iit. 5; the warmth 
and kindness of feeling shewn to Paul in 
his weakness, Gal. iv. 14—16, seems to 
shew that the narrater was net with him 
during this part of the reute ; an inference 
which is remarkably confirmed by the 
sudden resumption of circumstantial detail 
with the nse of the first person, at ver. 10. 
6. Phrygia] There were two tracts 
of country called by this name: one near 
the Hellespont, the other called Phrygia 
major. It is with the latter that we are 
here concerned, which was the great cen- 
tral space of Asia Minor, yet retaining the 
name of its earliest inhabitants, and on 
account of its being politically subdivided 
among the contiguous provinces, impossible 
to define accurately.—The Apostle’s route 
must remain yery uncertain. It is pro- 
bable that he may have followed the great 
roud (aceording to his usual practice and 
the natural course of a missionary journey) 


€ read, And they went. 
& read, and when. 


from Iconium to Philomelium and perhaps 
as far as Synnada, and thence struck off to 
the N.E. tewards Pessinus in Galatia. 
That he visited Colosse, in the extreme 
S.W. of Phrygia, on this journey, as sup- 
posed by some, is very improbable. 

the region of Galatia | The midland district, 
known as Galatia, or Gallo-griecia, was in- 
habited by the descendants of those Gauls 
who invaded Greece and Asia in the third 
eentury B.c., and after various incursions 
and wars, settled and beeame inixed with the 
Greeks in the centre of Asia Minor. They 
were known as a brave and freedom-loving 
people, fond of war, and either on their 
own or others’ aceount, almost always in 
arms, and generally as cavalry. Jerome 
says that their speech was like that of 
the Germans in the neighbourheod of 
Treves: and perhaps the speech of Ly- 
caonia ch. xiv. 11, spoken of the neigh- 
beuring distriet, may refer to this pecu- 
liar dialeet. But Greek was extensively 
spoken. They were conquered by the 
consul Cn. Manlius Vulso, 189 B.c., but 
retained their own governors, called as 
before tetrarchs, and afterwards kings (for 
one of whem, Deiotarus, a protégé of 
Pompey’s, Cieero pleaded before Czesar) ; 
their last king, Amyntas, passed over from 
Antony te Augustus in the battle of 
Actium. Galatia, after his murder, A.D. 
26, became a Roman provinee. The prin- 
cipal cities were Aneyra,—whieh was made 
the metropolis of the province by Augustus, 
—Tavium, and Pessinus: in all, or some 
of whieh, the Apostle certainly preached. 
He was detained here on aeeonnt of sick- 
ness (Gal. iv. 13). See further in Intro- 
duction to the Epistle te the Galatians, 
§ 2. being hindered] By some special 
intimation, like that in ch. xiii. 2. 

Asia] This name, applied at first te the 
district near the river Caster in Lydia, 
eame to have a meaning more and more 
widely extended, till at last it embraced 
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go into Bithynia; Bdut the Spirit suffered them not. 

8 And they passing by Mysia "came down to Troas, "201.22. 
9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; There stood 

a i'man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over ‘en. x.38, 


into Macedonia, and help us. 


2 Tim. iv. 13. 


a 


10 And after he had seen 


the vision, immediately we endeavoured to go * into Mace- &2Cor. it.1s. 
donia, assuredly gathering that } ¢Ze Lord had called us for 


B read, with all our oldest authorities, and the Spirit of Jesus. 
1 read, with most of our oldest MSS, God. 


as at present, the whole vast continent, 
forming oue of the quarters of the globe. 
But we never find this meaning in Serip- 
ture. The Asia of the Acts is not even 
our Asia Minor,—whieh name is not used 
till the fourth century s.p.—but only a 
portion of the western coast of that great 
peninsula, (A full aceount of the history 
of the territory and its changes of extent 
will be found in Conybeare and Howson, 
i. pp. 275 fh =I confine myself to its im- 
port in the Acts.) This, which was the 
Roman province of Asia,—Asia Proper,— 
as spoken of in the Acts, ineludes only 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria,—exeluding Phry- 
gia (ch. i. 9 and here: 1 Pet.i. 1 it must 
be ircluded),—Galatia, Bithynia, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Lycia. See ch. xix. 26, Ke. 
7.] come to (i. ¢. to the borders of) 
Mysia. Bithynia] At this time a Ro- 
man provinee (senatorial: Hadrian, whose 
tavourite province it was, took it from the 
senate). The expression the Spirit of 
Jesus is remarkable, as oceurring in all the 
great MSS., and from its peculiarity bearing 
almost unquestionable trace of genuine- 
ness. If the report of this journey came 
from an unusual source, an unusual cx- 
pression would be accountable. 8.] 
passing by Mysia, i.e. as regarded their 
work of preaching (cf. ch. xx. 16),—and 
not ‘haying passed by’ as avoiding it; for 
they could not get to the coast without 
entering Mysia. Troas (Alexandria 
Troas, in honour of Alexander the Great: 
now Eski Stambon]) was a colony enjoying 
the Italian right (see on ver. 12), and a 
free city, and was not reckoned as belong- 
ing to either of the provinces, Asia or 
Bithynia. Whether it was for this reason 
that Pant and his companions visited it, Is 
uncertain. He may have had the design 
of crossing to Europe, if permitted, which 
the subsequent vision confimmed. See ch. 
xx. 53 2 Cor, it. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
9.] The vision seems to have appeared in 
the same way as that sent to Peter in ch. 
x. It was an wnreal apparition, designed 


to convey a practical meaning. The con- 
text precludes our understanding it as a 
dveam. a man of Macedonia] known 
probably by the affecting words spoken by 
him. There would hardly be any pecu- 
liarity of dress by which a Macedonian 
could be reeognized. 10. we en- 
deavoured to go into Macedonia] by im- 
mediate enquiry for a ship. This word is 
remarkable as the introduction of the first 
person in the narrative: which however 
is dropped at ch. xvii. 40, on Paul’s leaving 
Philippi, and resumed again, eh. xx. 5, on 
occasion of sailing from Philippi. Thence 
it continues (in all places where we have 
reason to expect it: see below) to the end 
of the book. On the question, what is 
implied by this, we may remark, (1) That 
while we safely conclude from it that the 
writer was in company with Paul when he 
thus speaks, we cannot with like safety 
infer that he was not, where the third 
person is used. ‘This latter must be deter- 
mined by other features of the history. 
For it is conecivable that a narrative, even 
where it concerus all present, might be, in 
its earlier parts, written as of others in the 
third person, but might, when more inti- 
macy had been established, or even by 
preterenee only, be at any point changed 
to the first. And again, the episodes where 
the chief person, alone, or with his principal 
eompanion or companions, is concerned, 
would be many, in which the narrator would 
use the third person, not because he was 
not present, but beeause he was not con- 
cerned. This has not been enongh attended 
to. If it be thought fanciful, I may refer 
to an undoubted instance in the episode, 
cli. xxi. 17, “when we were come to Jeru- 
salem,” to ch. xxvit. 1, “when if was deter- 
mined that we should sail. ..;” during 
the whole of which time the writer was 
with or in the neighbourhood of Paul, and 
drops the we merely because he is speaking 
of Panl alone. (2) One objection raised 
by De Wette to the common view, that 
Luke acemnpanied Paul from this time 
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to preach the gospel unto them. 


THI ACTS. 


VI, 


1 Therefore loosing from 


Troas, we came with a straight course to Samothracia, and 


1 Phil. i. 1. 


the next day to Neapolis; ! and from thence to } Philpp1, 


which is ¥ (he chief city of that part of Macedonia, anda 


colony: and we were 


in !¢hat erty abiding certain days. 


k render, the first Macedonian city of the district. 


1 render, this. 


(except as above), is, that several times 
St. Panl’s companions are mentioned, but 
Luke is never among them. On examin- 
ing however one of the passages where 
this is done, we find that after the enu- 
meration of Sopater, Aristarchus, Sceundus, 
Gaius, Timotheus, Tychiceus, and Trophi- 
mus, we are told, Dhese going before tarried 
for us at Troas: so that the writer evi- 
dently regards himself as being elosely as- 
sociated with St. Paul, and docs not think 
it requisite to enumerate himself among 
the eompanions of the Apostle. This may 
serve as a key to his practice on other 
oceasions. On the whole, and after careful 
cousideration of the subject, I see no reason 
to doubt the common view, that Luke here 
joined the Apostle (whether as a physician, 
on account of his broken health, must ot 
course be matter of conjecture, but is not 
improbable), and from this time (exeept 
from ch. xvil. l—xx. 5), aeeompanies him 
to the end of the history. See the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the Acts further 
diseussed in the Introduction, § 1. 12—14. 

Il.] They had a fair wind on this 
oeeasion: in eh. xx. 6, the voyage in the 
opposite direetion took five days. This is 
also implied by we came with a straight 
course, viz. ran before the wind. ‘he 
coineidenee of their going to Samothrace 
also shews it: determining the wind to 
have been from the 8, or S.S.E. It is only 
a strong southerly breeze which will over- 
eome the current southwards which runs 
from the Dardanelles by ‘Tenedos (Cony- 
beare and Howson, 1. p. 336): and this, 
eoinbined witli the short passage, is another 
mark of the veracity of our narrative. 
They seem to have anchored N. of the 
lofty island of Samothrace, under its lee. 

to Neapolis} In an E. by N. dirce- 
tion, past the island of Thasos. It was 
not properly in Macedonia, but in Thrace, 
and twelve Roman miles from Philippi, 
which was the frontier town of Macedonia 
strictly speaking: see below. It was hy 
Vespasian, together with the 
Thrace, att: iched to the province of Mace- 
donia. Some Roman ruins and inserip- 
tions serve to point out the Turkish village 


of Canale as its site. 12. Philippi | 


whole of 


Philippi was built as a military position 
on the site of the village Krenides, by 
Philip the Great of Macedon. The plain 
between the Gangites, on which the town is 
situate, and the Strymon, was the tield of 
the celebrated battle of Antony and Octa- 
vius against Brutus and Cassius: see more 
below. There is now an insignificant 
place on its site retaining the name Filiba 
(or Philippigi ?). the first Mace- 
donian city of the district] It was the 
first Maeedonian city to which Paul and 
his companions eame in that district,— 
Neapolis properly belonging to Thraee. 
And this epithet of first would belong 
to it not only as regarded the journey of 
Paul and Silas, but as lying furthest east- 
ward, for which reason also the district was 
called Macedonia prima, though furthest 
from Rome. The other explanations are, 
(1) ‘chief city, as A.V. But this it was 
not: Thessalonica being the ehief city of 
the whole provinee, and Amphipolis of the 
division (if it then subsisted) of Macedonia 
prima:—(2) first is taken as a title of 
honour, as we find in the eoins of Pergamus 
and Smyrna (but not in the ease of any 
eity out of Asia Minor) : (3) ‘the first city 
which was a colony” But there could be 
no reason for stating this: whereas there 
would be every reason to partieularize the 
fact that they tarried and preached in 
the very first city to whieh they came, 
in Macedonia, the territory to which they 
were sent. a colony] Philippi was 
made a coloxia by Augustus, as a memorial 
of his victory over Brutus and Cassius, and 
as a frontier garrison against Thrace. Its 
full name on the eoims of the city was 
Colonia Augusta Julia Philippensis. A 
Roman colony was in fact a portion of 
tome itself transplanted to the provinees 
(Aulus Gellins calls the colonies “little 
effigies and images of the Roman people’). 
The colonists cousisted of veteran soldiers 
and freedmen, who went forth, and deter- 
wiined and marked out their situation, 
with all religions and military ceremonies. 
The inhabitants of the colonies were 
Roman citizens, and were still errolled in 
one or other of the tribes, and possessed 
the privilege of voting at Rome. In them 
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13 And on the sabbath we went out of the ™ ci/y by a river 
side, where prayer was wont to be made; and we sat down, 


and spake unto the women which resorted thither. 


M And 


a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the 
eity of Thyatira, which worshipped God, ® heard us: whose 
™ heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things ™uke = 


which were spoken of Paul. 


1s And when she was bap- 


tized, and her household, she besought us, saying, If ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my 


M read, with all our oldest authorities, gate. 
2 render, Was listening’. 


the Roman law was strictly observed, and 
the Latin language was used on their coins 
and inscriptions. They were governed by 
their own senate and magistrates (Deuzzm- 
viri, two in number, as the consuls at Rome: 
see below, ver. 20), and not by the governor 
of the province. The land on which 
they stood was tributary, as being pro- 
viucial, uuless liberated from tribute by the 
special favour of the Italian right, or 
ownership of the soil. This Philippi pos- 
sessed, in common with many other co- 
Joniz and favoured provincial towns. The 
population of such places came in process 
ot time to be of a mixed character: but 
only the descendants of the original co- 
lonists by Roman wives, or women of a 
people possessing the citizenship, were 
Roman citizens. Hence new supplies of 
colonists were often necessary. 

in that eity,—as distinguished from the 
suburban place of prayer, to which they 
afterwards, on the Sabbath, went out of 
the gate. 13.] a (or, the) river 
side: viz. the small stream Gangités, or 
Cangas: not, as Meyer and De Wette, 
the Strymon, the nearest point of which 
was many imiles distaut. The name Kre- 
nidés, formerly borne by the city, was 
derived from the fountains of this stream. 
—From many sources we learn, that it 
was the practice of the Jews to hold their 
assemblies for prayer near water, whether 
of the sea, or of rivers: probably on ac- 
count of the frequent washings customary 
among them. See the citations in my 
Greek Test. where prayer was wont 
to be made] literally, where a meeting 
for prayer was accustomed to be. It is 
possible to understand the substantive 
here rendered prayer, of a building devoted 
to the purposes ot’ prayer. But that will 
not suit the verb, was wont to be. !f 
muy be understood a meeting for prayer: 
und this will agree with the circumstances. 





There seem to have been few, if any, Jews 
in Philippi: this open air assembly con- 
sisting merely of women attached to the 
Jewish faith. We hear of no opposition 
arising from Jews. There appears (xvii. 1) 
to lave been ro syragogue. 14, a 
seller of purple] The guild of dyers at 
Thyatira have left inscriptions, still ex- 
isting, shewing the accuracy of our nar- 
rative. The celebrity of the purple dyeing 
of the neighbourhood is as old as Llomer. 
Thyatira was a city of the province of 
Asia. Thus although forbidden to preach 
the word in Asia, their first convert at 
Philippi is an Asiatic. which wor- 
shipped God] A proselyte; see ch. xviii. 
Ge 13% She was listening,—when, 
in opening her heart, the act of God took 
place. “The heart of man is of itself 
shut,” says Bengel, “but it is God’s 
work to open it.” It appears rather 
to have been a_ conversation (notice 
above, we spoke—uot “we spoke the 
word”) than a set discourse: the things 
which Paul was saying. 15. she 
was baptized, and her household] It 
may be that no inference for infant-bap- 
tisin is henee deducible. Vhe practice, 
however, does not rest on inference, but on 
the continuity and identity of the covenant 
of grace to Jew and Christian, the sign 
onty of admission being altered. The 
Apostles, as Jews, would have proposed to 
administer baptism to the children, and 
Jewish or proselyte converts would, a@s 
matter of eourse, have aeceded to the 
proposal ; and that the practice thus by 
nniversial consent, tacitly (because at first un- 
questioned) pervaded the universal elinrch, 
ean hardly with any reason be doubted. 
The preposterous views ot) the modern 
Baptists would have been received with 
astonishment and reprobation in the apos- 
tolic Clirch. See note on 1 Cor, vil. Tb 
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And ® she constrained us. 


XVI. 
16 And 


Jude-xix.21. if came to pass, as we went to ° prayer, a certain damsel 
a" © hossessed with a spirit of divination met us, which brought 


o1 Sam. xxviil. 


P ch, xix, 24. 


her masters ? much gain by soothsaying: !7 the same fol- 


lowed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men are the 
3 2 SD 
servants of the most high God, which P shew unto us the 


way of salvation. 


18 And this did she many days. 


But 


ase Marki. Paul, ¢ being grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I com- 
25, Be . 
mand thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. 


rMarkxvi.l7. ¥ And he came out the same hour, 


s ch. xix. 25,26, 


19 And 8% when her 


t2cor.vi.s. masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, ' they 
uMatt.x18 caught Paul and Silas, and "drew them into the market- 


x1 Kings xvili. 


place unto the rulers, 20 and brought them to the magis- 


> ah a4 r yy ba 7 
7, chexvii, trates, saying, These men, being Jews, *do exceedingly 


® render, the place of prayer. 


alluding to the decision respecting her 
fuithfulness implied by their baptizing her, 
and assuming that sueh a judgment had 
been passed, 16.] This happened on 
other oecasions ; not on the same day. In 
ver. 15 is implied their taking up their 
abode with Lydia:—in this ver., that they 
habitually resorted to this place of prayer 
to teach, and that what follows happened 
on such oceasions.—It may be remarked 
that the A.V. of this passage, ‘as we went 
to prayer, bas given rise to a curious 
abuse ot the expression ‘going to prayer, 
in the sense of ‘beginning to pray, among 
the lower classes in England. pos- 
sessed with a spirit of divination] On the 
whole subjeet of dawmoniacal possession, 
see note on Matt. viii. 32. This was a case 
in which the presenee of the spirit was a 
patent fact, recognized by the heathen 
possessors and consulters of this female 
slave, and by them turned to aecount : and 
recognized also by the Christian teachers, 
as an instance of one of those works of the 
devil which their Lord eame, and com- 
missioned them to destroy. All attempt 
to explain away such a uarrative as this 
by the subterfuges of rationalism, is more 
than ever futile. The fact of the spirit 
leaving the girl, and the masters finding 
the hope of their gains gone, is fatal: and 
we may see, notwithstanding all his at- 
tempts to account for it psychologically, 
that Meyer feels it to be so. 17, 
cried] or, used to cry out: several oc- 
casions are referred to.—The recognition 
of Paul and his company here by the 
spirit is strictly analogous to that of our 


P render, tell. 


Lord by the deemons, Matt. viii. 29; Lnke 
iv. 34: and the same account to be given 
of both: viz. that the evil spirit knew and 
confessed the power of God and His Christ, 
whether in His own Person or that of His 
servants, 18, being grieved] Not 
mere annoyance is expressed by this word, 
but rather holy indignation and sorrow at 
what he saw and heard; the Christian 
soldier was goaded to the attack, but the 
mere satisfaction of anger was not the 
object, any more than the resnlt, of the 
stroke. 19.] Her masters (a partner- 
ship of persons.—They may have been the 
heirs of some one to whom she had be- 
longed) pereeived that the hope of their 
gain had gone out (with the demon). 

caught... und drew give the idea of force 
having been used. Pauland Silas only are 
apprehended as having been the principal 
persons in the company. unto the 
rulers is said generally: they dragged then 
to the forum to the authorities,—atterwards 
specified as magistrates (or generals, see 
below). 20. the magistrates | literally, 
generals: the two presiding officers (duzm- 
viri), or preetors of the colony. Wetstein, 
writing about 1750, says that at Messina the 
prefect of the city was even then called Stra- 
digo, from Strategos, the Greek word used 
here. being Jews... being Romans] 
Calvin remarks that this accusation was 
craftily adopted to injure the Christians ; 
for on the one side they put forward the 
name of Romans, which was in high 
favour: whereas by the Jewish nane 
which was then held in disrepute (espe- 
cially if the decree of Claudius, expelling 
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trouble our eity, ®! and teach customs, whieh are not 
lawful for us to reeeive, neither to observe, being Romans. 
22 And the multitude rose up together against them: and 


the magistrates rent off their clothes, 
23 And when they had Jaid many stripes upon The? 


beat. them. 


¥ and eommanded to y 2 Cor. vB 


xf. 24, 25. 


them, they east them into prison, charging the jailor to 
keep them safely: ** who, having reeeived such a charge, 
thrust them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast 


in the stocks. 


25 And at midmght Paul and Silas 4 prayed, 


aud sang praises unto God: and the prisoners * heard 


them. 


262 And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so zen.iv.s1. 


that the foundations of the prison were shaken: and im- 
mediately *all the doors were opened, and every one’s #¢h.v.19: xii 


bands 


were loosed. 


*7 And the keeper of the prison 


awaking out of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
open, he drew out his sword, and 8 would have killed himself, 


supposing that the prisoners had been fled. 


*8 But Paul 


eried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: for 


4 render, in their prayers, were singing. 
T render, were listening to them. 
8 render, Was about to kill himself. 


them from Rome, ch. xviii. 2, had at this 
time been enacted) they excite jealousy 
against them: for as far as religion was 
coneerned, the Romans had athinity with 
any nation rather than the Jews. 

21. teach customs] “Dio Cassius tells us 
that Maecenas gave the following advice to 
Augustus: ‘By all means and in every 
way yourself reverence the Divinity after 
your country’s manner, and compel others 
to do so: and all who follow strange cus- 
toms in this matter, both hate and punish :’ 
and the reason is alleged, viz. that such 
innovations lead to secret associations, 
conspiracies, and cabals, whieh are most 
inconvenient for a monarchy” (Conybeare 
and Howson, i. p. 356). 22.) The mul- 
titude probably cried out tumultuously, as 
on other occasions (see Luke xxiii. 18; 
ch. xix. 28, 34; xxi. 30; xxii. 22, 23),— 
and the magistrates, without giving the 
Christians a trial (ver. 37), reut ofl their 
clothes, viz. by the lictors. 24, the 
stocks] In the original only the wood. 
Kusebius mentions, speaking of the mar- 
tyrs in Gaul, that their feet were stretched 
to the fifth hole in the wood. 25. | 
Not as A. V., ‘prayed and sang praises, 
—but, as in margin, in their prayers, were 
singing praises, or, praying, sing praises. 
The distinction of modern times between 


prayer and praise, arising from our at- 
tention being direeted to the shape rather 
than to the essence of devotion, was un- 
known in these days: see Col. iv. 2.— 
“Their legs in the stocks pained them not, 
whose souls were in heaven.” Tertullian. 
The prisoners (in the outer prison) were 
listening to their singing, when the earth- 
quake happened. 26. every one’s bands 
were loosed] i.e. of all the prisoners in 
the prison: see below (ver. 28), “ We are 
all here.” Doubtless there were gracious 
purposes in this for those prisoners, who 
before were listening to the praises of Paul 
and Silas; and the very form of the nar- 
rative, mentioning this listening, shews 
subsequent communication between some 
one of these and the narrator. — Their 
chains were loosed, not by the earthquake, 
bnt by miraenlous interference over and 
above it. It is some satisfaction to find, 
that few, even among the rationalist Com- 
mentators, have attempted to rationalize 
this wonderful example of the triumph of 
prayer. 27. was about to kill him- 
self] The law was, that if a prisoner 
escaped, the keeper was liable to the in- 
tended punishment of the fugitive. Mr. 
JTowson notices, by the examples of Cassius, 
Brutus, Titinins, and many of the pro- 
scribed, after the battle,—that Philippi is 


b Luke iii. 10. 
ch. ii. 87; ia. 
6. 

ce John iii, 16, 
BU: vi. 47. 

3 John v.10. 


d Luke v.29: 
xix. 6. 
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we are all here. 79 Then he called for ta light, and sprang 
in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul and 
Silas, °°and brought them out, and said, » Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved? °%! And they said, * Believe on 
the Lord Jesus [8 Christ], and thou shalt be saved, and 
thy house. 3? And they spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, and to all that were in his house. °° And he took 
them the same hour of the night, and * washed (their 
stripes; and was baptized, he and all his, straightway. 
34 And when he had ¥ 4roug/t them into his house, * he set 
meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in God, with all 


his house. 


the serjeants, saying, Let those men go. 


t render, hghts. 


35 And when it was day, the magistrates sent 


36 And the 


" omitted by our oldest MSS. 


X literally, washed them from their stripes. 


Y render, brought them up. 


fumous in the annals of suicide. 29. ] 
Not as A. V., ‘a@ light, but lights: the 
translators have mistaken a plural word 
for a singular. 30. brought them 
out} Into the outer prison: not perhaps 
yet outside the prison, which (from ver. 
34, when he takes them up to his own 
house) seems to have been wrderground, or 
at all events on a lower level in the same 
Duilding. In this same spaee they seem to 
have been joined by the jailor’s family,— to 
have converted and baptized them, and to 
have been taken (to the well?) and washed 
from their stripes; and afterwards to have 
been led up (by stairs ?) to his house, and 
hospitably entertained. The eireumstan- 
tiality of the aceount shews that some eye- 
wilness related it.—His question connected 
with the words, “ the way of salvation,” of 
the dwmoniac in ver. 17, makes it necessary 
to infer, as De Wette well observes, that 
he lad previously become aequainted with 
the subject of their preaehing. He wanted 
no ineans of escape from any danger but 
that which was spiritual: the earthquake 
was past, and his prisoners were all safe. 
Bengel adinirably remarks: “ We had not 
heard the hymns of Paul, for he had slept, 
bunt notwithstanding, either betore or after, 
he had become intormed, who Paul was.” 
Sirs is literally Lords: they will 

not take this title to themselves, but tell 
him of One who was alone worthy of it. 
31. Believe on the Lord...) Not 
without allusion to the name by which he 
had just addressed {hem.— Considering eke 
the person was that asked the qnestion,—a 
heathen in the depths of ignorance aud 


sin,—and how indisputably therefore the 
answer embraces ali sinners whatever,— 
there perhaps does not stand on record in 
the whole book a more important answer 
than this of Paul:—or, I may add, one 
mere strikingly characteristic of the 
Apostle himself and his teaching. We 
may remark also, in the face of all attempts 
to establish a development of St. Paul’s 
doctrine according to mere external cir- 
cumstanees, — that this reply was given 
before any one of his extant epistles was 
written, and thy house does not mean 
that Ais faith would save his household,— 
but that the same way was open to them 
as to him: “Believe, and thou shalt be 
saved: and the same of thy household’ 

33. washed them from their stripes | 
i. e. washed them, so that they were pu- 
rified from the blood occasioned by their 
stripes. 34. when he had brought 
them up] See note on ver. 30. be- 
lieving in God] This participle gives the 
ground of his rejoicing : and the tull mean- 
lug is, rejoiced that he with all his house 
had been led to believe | in |] God.—The ex- 
pression believing in God could only be used 
of a converted heathen, not of a Jews in ch. 
xviii. S, of a dew, we have * believed [on] 
the Lord.” 35.) What had influenced 
the magistrates is not recorded. We ean 
hardly suppose that the earthquake alone 
would have done so, as they would not have 
connected it with their prisoners; they 
may have heard what had taken place : but 
that, again, is hardly probable. I shonld 
rather set it down to calmer thought, re- 
pudiating the tumultuary proceeding of 
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keeper of the prison told 2 this saying to Paul, The magis- 
trates have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and 
go in peace. 87 But Paul said unto them, They have 


beaten us openly uneondemned, 


©@)beme Romans, and ect. xxii.2, 


have east ws into prison; and now do they thrust us out 
privily ? nay verily; but let them come themselves and 


fetch us out. 


88 And the serjeants told these words unto 


the magistrates: and they feared, when they heard that 


they were Romans. 


39 And they came and besought them, 


and brought them out, and ‘desired them to depart out of rotate. viii. 3s. 


the eity. 


40 And they went out of the prison, ® and ever. 


entered into the house of Lydia: and when they had seen 
the brethren, they © comforted them, and departed. 

XVII. ! Now when they had passed through Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia, they came to Thessaloniea, where was 


Z Literally, these sayines. 
J ying 


& Titerally, men who are. 


> Better, exhorted. 


the evening before. the serjeants | 
j.e. the lictors—‘bearers of the rods,’ 
which, and not fasces, were carried before 
the colonial duumviri. 36.] Paul and 
Silas had returned to the prison: whither 
the jailor goes, accompanied by the lictors 
(for it was they that he addressed in ver. 
37), to announee the order. 37.) 
openly and privily are opposed: the dnjury 
had been public: the reparation, not to 
Paul and Silas merely, but to the Gospel of 
whieh they were the heralds, must be 
public also. men who are Romans } 
By the Valerian Law, passed in the year 
of Rome 254, and the Porcian Law, in the 
year of Rome 506, Roman citizens were 
exempted from stripes and tortures: by 
the former, till an appeal to the people 
was decided,—by the Jatter, absolutely. 
On the question, how Paul came to be 
torn a Roman eitizen, see note on eh. xxii. 
28.—Another irregularity had been com- 
mitted by the magistrates, in scourging 
them wneondemned. — Mr. Humphry re- 
marks, ‘St. Paul submitted to be seourged 
hy his own countrymen (tive times, 2 Cor. 
x1. 24): for, though he might have pleaded 
his privilege as a Roman, to the Jews he 
“became asa Jew,” observing their cere- 
monies, and submitting to their law.’ 

88. they feared] For the account which 
they might have to give at Rome, or even 
for their popularity with the very mob of 
Roman citizens who had demanded the 
punishment. 39. besought them] viz. 
not to make their treatment matter of 


legal complaint. In the request to depart 
from the eity, the magistrates seem to 
shew fear of a ehange in the temper of the 
mob. 40.] They do not depart hastily, 
or as though forced, but wait to reassure 
the brethren. exhorted is better than 
‘comforted, A.V. The one in this case 
would imply the other. Cuap. XVII. 
1.}] Here (or rather perhaps at ‘they ex- 
horted them and departed,” in the pre- 
ceding verse) we have the first person again 
dropped,—implying apparently that the 
narrator did not accompany Paul and Silas, 
T should be inclined to think that Timo- 
thens went with them from Philippi,—not, 
as is usually supposed, joined them at 
Berwa: see below on ver. 10. when 
they had passed through} The road, on 
which they travelled from Philippi to 
Thessalonica, was the Via Egnatia, the 
Macedonian continuation of the Via Appia, 
and so named from Egnatia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the latter meets the 
Adriatic. It extended from Dyrrhaehium 
in Epirus to the Hebrus in Thrace, a 
distanee of 500 miles. The stages here 
mentioned are thus partieularized in the 
itineraries 3 Philippi to Amphipolis, 33 
miles: Ainphipolis to Apollonia, 30 miles : 
Apollonia to Thessalonica, 37 miles. See 
more particulars in Conybeare and Howson, 
i. pp. 868 ff Amphipolis] Anciently 
called Nine Ways, lying ina most nportant 
position, at the end of the lake Cercinitis, 
forined by the Strymon, commanding the 
only casy pass from the coast of the Stry+ 
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a synagogue of the Jews: * and Paul, as his manner 


a Luke iv. 16. 
eh. ix. 20; 
xiii. 5, 14: 
xiv. 1: xvi. 
13: xix. 8. 

b Luke xxiv. 
26, 46. chy 
xviii. 25 
Gal. iil. 1. 


ech. xxviii.24. ou, 18 Christ. 


was, * went in unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the scriptures, ? opening and alleging, 
>that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again 
from the dead; and that this Jesus, whom I preaeh unto 
4¢ And some of them believed, and con- 


ach. xv. 22, 97, sorted with Paul and ‘Silas; and of the devout Greeks a 


32, 49, 


great multitude, and of the ehief women not a few. 


5 But 


the Jews [4 which beliered not], moved with envy, took 
unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and 
€ gathered a company, and set all the city on an uproar, 
eRom. xvi. aNd assaulted the house of ¢ Jason, and sought to bring 


them out to the people. 


6 And when they found them 


not, they drew Jason and certain brethren unto the rulers 


© render, the. 


d omit, with our oldest MSS. and versions. 


© render, made a riot. 


monic gulf into Macedonia. In consequence 
of this, the Athenians colonized the place, 
calling it Amphipolis. It was the spot 
where Brasidas was killed, and for pre- 
viously failing to succour which, Thucy- 
dides was exiled: see Grote’s Hist. of 
Grecee, vol. vi. p. 625 ff., where there Is a 
plan of Amphipolis. After this it was a 
point of eontention between the Athenians 
and Philip, aud subsequently beeame the 
capital of Macedonia Prima.—It is now 
called Emboh. Apollonia] Its situa- 
tion is unknown, but was evidently (see 
the distances above given) inland, not quite 
half-way from Amphipolis to Thessaloniea, 
where the road crosses from the Strymonic 
to the Thermaic gulf. Leake saw some 
ynins at about the right spot, but did not 
visit them: and Cousinéry mentions seeing, 
on an opposite hill, the village of Polina. 
It must not be confounded with a better 
known Apollonia near Dyrrhachium, on 
the western coast, also on the Via Egnatia. 
See Conybeare and Howson, i. pp. 376 f. 
Thessalonica] At this time the 

capital of the province Maeedonia, and the 
residence of the proconsul (Macedonia had 
been an tmperial, but was now a senatorial 
rovince). Its former names were Emathia, 
faha, and Therma: it received its name 
of Thessaloniea, from Cassinder, on his re- 
building and embellishing it, in honour of 
his wife Thessulonieca, sister of Alexunder 
the Great. It was nade a free ecty after 
the battle of Philippi: and every thing in 
this narrative is consistent with its privi- 
leges aud state as such. Sce in my Greek 
Test. It has ever been an important and 


populous city, and still continues such (the 
present population is 70,000), being the 
second city in European Turkey, under the 
slightly corrupted name of Saloniki. For 
a notice of the church there, see Introduc- 
tion to the first Ep. to the Thessalonians, 
§ 2. the synagogue of the Jews] 
The article implies that there was no other 
synagogue for the towns lately traversed: 
and shews the same minute acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of this district as our 
narrative has shewn since the arrival at 
Neapolis. 2. as his manner was] 
See the marginal references. Paul was 
most probably suffering still from his 
‘shameful treatment’ at Philippi, 1 Thess. 
i. 2, 3.] The particularity of this 
sutlering and rising again from the dead ts 
reproduced in 1 Thess. iv. 14. 4, con- 
serted with] Literally, were added (as if 
by lot, that being determined by God, who 
gave them the Holy Spirit of adoption : 
1 Thess. ii. 13) to the great family of which 
Paul and Silas were members. de- 
vout Greeks] See ch. xiii. 48 al.—The 
aptitude of zomen for the reception of the 
Gospel several times appears in this book, 
see above, ch. xvi. 13 ff, and below, vv. 
12, 3-4. 5. took unto them] as their 
accomplices, to assist them in the making 
a riot, which follows. of the baser 
sort] Literally, of men out of the markets, 
or loungers in the forum: sueh persous as 
are every where known to be the seum of 
the population. These may be alluded to 
in 1 Thess. ii. 1-4. (See note on ch. xix. 
38.) Jason | With whom (ver. 7) Paul 
and Silas lodged. Te appears, perhaps (?) 
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of the city, erying, ‘These that have turned the world tev. xvi2. 
upside down are come hither also; 7 whom Jason hath 
received: and these all do contrary to the decrees of 

Cesar, §saying that there is another king, one Jesus, ¢ Luke sxiii.2 


n xix. 12, 


8 And they troubled the people and the rulers of the city, 1?! 


when they heard these things. 


9 And when they had 


taken security of Jason, and of ! the other, they let them 


Rex 
go. 


10 And "the brethren immediately sent away Paul h ch. ix. 95, 


and Silas by night unto Berea: who coming thither went 


£ render, for perspicuity (the other is meant to be plural), the rest. 


again with Pan) at Corinth, Rom. xvi. 21, 
but did not aceompany him into Asia, ch. 
xx. 4. 6.] These rulers are called in 
the original by the peculiar title of Polit- 
archs, governors of the citizens. The 
exact accnracy of the title as existing at 
Thessalonica, has been proved by an in- 
scription found on the spot, in which it 
occurs: and in the same _ inscription 
curiously enough we have three of the 
names Which occur here, or in the Epistles, 
as companions of Paul: viz. Sosipater (of 
Berea, liom. xvi. 21, see also Acts xx. 4): 
Secundus (of Thessalonica, ch. xx. 4); 
and Gaius (¢he Macedonian, note, ch. xix. 
29): These that have turned the 
world upside down] The words presup- 
pose some rumour of Christianity and its 
spread having before reached the in- 
habitants of Thessalonica. 7. these 
all] All these people, i.e. Christians, 
wherever found. A wider acquaintance is 
shewn, or at least assumed, with the belief 
of Christians, than extended merely to 
Jason and his friends. saying that 
there is another king, one Jesus| This 
false charge seems to have been founded 
ov Paul’s preaching much at Thessalonica 
concerning the triumphant coming and 
kingdom of Christ. This appears again and 
again in his two Epistles: see 1 Thess. i. 
10; il. 19; iii. 18; iv. 183—18; v. 1, 2; 
2 Thess. i. 5, 7—10; ii. 1—12: and par- 
ticularly 2 Thess. ii. 5, where he refers to 
his having often told them of these things, 
viz. the course, and destruction of Anti- 
christ, by whom these Jews might perhaps 
misrepresent Paul as designating Czesar. 
9. when they had taken security | 
either by sureties, or by a sum of money, 
or both. They bound over Jason and the 
rest (certain brethren, ver. 6) to take eare 
that no more trouble was given by these 
men: in accordance with which security 
they sent them away; and by night, to 
avoid the notice of the multitude. 
10.] It does not follow, because Timotheus 


is not mentioned here, that therefore he 
did not accompany, or at all events follow, 
Paul and Silas to Bercea. He has never 
been mentioned since he joined Puul’s 
company at Lystra. The very intermitted 
and occasional notices of Panl’s com- 
panions in this journey should be a caution 
agaiust rash hypotheses. The general cha- 
racter of the narrative seems to be, that 
where Paul, or Paul and Silas, are alone or 
prineipally concerned, all mention of the 
rest is suspended, and sometimes so com- 
pletely as to make it appear as if they were 
absent : then, at some turn of events they 
appear again, having in some cases been 
really present all the time. I believe Timo- 
theus to have been with them at Thessalo- 
nica the first time, because it does not seem 
probable that Paul wonld have sent to them 
one to confirm and exhort them concerning 
their faith (1 Thess. iii. 2) who had not 
known them before, especially as he then 
had Silas with him.—And this is confirmed 
by both the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
which are from Paul, Silvanus, and Timo- 
theus. From these Epistles we learn that, 
during bis residence among them, Paul 
worked with his own hands (1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii, 8) to inaintain himself: and 
from Phil. iv. 15, 16, that the Philippians 
sent supplies more than onee towards his 
maintenance. Both these facts, especially 
the last, seeing that the distance from 
Philippi was 100 Roman miles, make it 
very improbable that his stay was so short 
as from three to four weeks: nor is this 
implied in the text: much time may have 
elapsed while the “great multitude” of 
ver. 4 were joming Paul and Silas. See 
further in Introd. to 1 Thess. § 2. 2 ff 

Berea] 61, or according to another 
authority 57 Roman miles (S.W.) from 
Thessalonica.—Berceea was not far from 
Pella, in Macedonia Tertia, at the foot of 
Mt. Bermius. It was afterwards called 
Irenopolis, and now Kara Feria, or Verria, 
and is a city of the sccond rank in Euro 
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into the synagogue of the Jews. 11 These were more 
noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, 8 aud | searched the scrip- 
tures daily, whether 4 /4ose things were so. 12 Therefore 
many of them beheved; also of honourable women which 
were Greeks, and of men not a few. 1 But when the 
Jews of Thessaloniea had knowledge that the word of God 
was preached of Paul iat Berea, © they came thither also, 
and stirred up the people. ** And then immediately the 
brethren sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea: but 
Silas and Timotheus abode there still. 

15 And they that eonducted Paul brought him ! wnto 
Athens: and 'receiving a commandment unto Silas and 
Timotheus for to come to him with all speed, they de- 
parted. 16 Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, 
mhis spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry. 17 Therefore disputed he in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout persons, 


§ render, searching. 
1 render, at Berea also. 


h render, these. 


K render, they came stirring up and troubling the multitude there 


also. 
l ender, as far as. 


pean Turkey, coutaining from 15,000 to 
20,000 souls. 11. more noble |—of 
nobler disposition ;—stirred up, not to 
envy, but to enquiry. these things | 
viz. the doctrine of ver. 3, which Paul and 
Silas preached here also. 13. they came 
Stirring up, &c.| From the distance, some 
time must have elapsed before this could 
take place: and that some time did elapse, 
we may gather trom 1 Thess. ii. 18, where 
Paul relates that he made several attempts 
to revisit the Thessalonians (whieh could 
be only during his stay at Bereea, as he 
left the neighbourhood altogether when he 
left that town), but was hindered. 

14. to go as it were to the sea] This 
expression I believe to be used simply 
to indicate the direction in which the 
Berwan brethren sent him forth: imply- 
ing probably, that all that was known at 
Bercea of lis intended ronte was, that it 
was in the direction of the sea. H7here 
he embarked for Athens, is not said: pro- 
bably at Dium, near the base of Mount 
Olympus, to which two roads trom Berwa 
are marked in the ancient tables. 

15.] Who they that conducted Paul were 
is not said.--The course of Timotheus 


appears to have been, as far as we can 
follow it from the slight notices given, as 
follows :-—when Paul departed from Berea, 
not having been able to revisit Thessalonica 
as he wished (1 Thess. ii. 18), he sent 
Timotheus (from Bereea, not from Atheus) 
to exhort and confirm the Thessalonians, 
and determined to be lett at Athens alone 
(1 Thess. iii. 1), Silas meanwhile remaining 
to earry on the work at Beroea. Pan, ou 
his arrival at Athens, sends (by his con- 
ductors, who returned) this message to 
both, to come to him as soon as possible. 
They did so, and found him (ch. xviii. 5) 
at Corinth. See Introduction to 1 Thess., 
Val. ii. Athens] See a long and 
interesting description of the then state of 
Athens, its buildings, &e., in Conybeare 
and Towson, clap. x. vol. i. pp. 407 4f 
It was a free city. 16. wholly given 
to idolatry] The multitnde of statues and 
temples to the gods in Athens is celebrated 
with honour by classie writers of other 
nations, and with pride by their own. 
Xenophon says of Athens, that ‘ the 
whole city ts an altar, the whole city a 
sacrifice and an offering to the gods.” 

17. in the market] It was the space before 
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and in the market daily with them that met with him. 
8m Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the 


Stoicks, encountered him. 


And some said, ® had will this 


babbler say ? other some, He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange gods: beeause he preached unto them Jesus, 


and the resurrection. 


19 And they took him, and brought 


him unto ° Areopagus, saying, May we know what this new 


M render, And eertain also of the Epicurean and Stoick philo- 


sophers. 


2 render, What meaneth this babbler to say ? 
© render, as in ver. 22, the hill of Mars. 


the famous Stoa or porch, where the Stoies 
held their disputations. 18. Epicu- 
rean] The Epicurean philosophy was an- 
tagonistic to the gospel, as holding the 
atomic theory in opposition to the erea- 
tion of matter,—the disconnexion of the 
Divinity from the world and its affairs, 
in opposition to the idea of a ruling Pro- 
vidence,—and the indissoluble union, and 
annihilation together, of soul and body, as 
opposed to the hope of eternal life, and 
indeed to all spiritual religion whatever. 
The Epieureans were the materialists of 
the ancient world.—The common idea 
attached to Epieureanism must be dis- 
carded in our estimate of the persons men- 
tioned in our text. The “chief good” of 
the real Epicureans, far from being a de- 
graded and sensual pleasure, was ¢mpertur- 
bability of wind, based upon wisdom— 
perhaps the best estimate of the highest 
good formed in the heathen world ;—and 
their ethies were exceedingly strict. But 
the abuse to which sueh a doctrine was 
evidently Hable, gave rise to a pseudo-Epi- 
cureanism, which has generally passed cur- 
rent for the real, and which amply illus- 
trated the truth, that corruption of that 
which is best, is itself worst. For their 
chimerical imperlurbabili/y, Paul otlered 
them the peace which passeth all under- 
standing, Phil. iv. 7. Stoick] So 
named from the Sfoa, or porch (see 
above),—founded by Zeno of Cittium in 
the fourth century B.c., but perhaps more 
properly by Cleanthes and Chrysippus in 
the third century p.c. Their philosophy, 
while it approached the truth in holding 
one supreme Governor of all, compro- 
mused it, in allowing of any and all ways 
of coneciving aud worshipping Him (sce 
below, vv. 21, 25),—and contravened it, in 
its pantheistic belief that all souls were 
emanations of Ikim. In spirit it was di- 
rectly opposed to the gospel,—holding the 
independence of man on any being but him- 


self, together with the subjection of God 
and man alike to the stern laws of an in- 
evitable fate. On the existence of the soul 
after death their ideas were various: some 
holding that all souls endure to the con- 
flagration of all things,—others confining 
this to the souls of good men,—and others 
believing all souls to be reabsorbed into the 
Divinity. By these tenets they would ob- 
viously be placed in antagonism to the doc- 
trines of a Saviour of the world anid the re- 
surrection,—and to placing the summum 
bonum of man in abundanee of that grace 
which ts made perfect in weakness, 2 Cov. 
xii. 9. some said... other some] 
These are not to be taken as belonging the 
one to the Epicureans, the other to the 
Stoics, —bnt rather as describing two 
elasses, common perhaps to both sehools, 
—the one of which despised him and _ his 
sayings, and the other were disposed to 
take a more serious view of the matter, 
and charge him with bringing in new 
deities. this babbler] The word in 
the original signifies a kind of bird which 
picks up and devours seeds: whence the 
Athenians called by this name those who 
went about picking up trifles in eonverse 
and making it their business to retail 
them: in fact, the naine imports one who 
talks fluently to no purpose, and hints 
also that his talk is noé Ais own. 

a setter forth of strange gods} “ Socrates 
is guilly of bringing in new gods,” was 
one ot the charges on which Athens put 
to death her wisest son. The strange 
gods which they charged Paul with setting 
torth were, the true God, the God of 
the Jews, aad Jesus Christ Wis Son: the 
Creator of the world (ver. 24), and the Man 
whom He hath appointed to judge it, ver. 
31. Compare ver. 23, end: which is an ex- 
press answer to this charge. 19. they 
took him] No violence is implied. 

to the hill of Mars} There is no allusion 
here to the couré of Arcopagus, nor should 
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20 For thou bringest 


eertain strange things to our ears: we would know there- 


fore what these things mean. 


21 p For all the Athenians 


and strangers which were there spent their time in nothing 


else, but either to tell, or to hear some new thing. 


22 Then 


Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ hill, and said, Ye men ot 


P render, Now. 


the words have been so rendered in A. V..— 
especially as the same expression below 
(ver. 22) is translated ‘Mars’ hill? We 
have in the narrative xo trace of any judi- 
cial proceeding, but every thing to eon- 
tradict sueh a supposition. Paul merely 
mikes his speech, and, having satisfied the 
eurtosity of the multitude who came toge- 
ther on Mars’ Hill, departs umbhindered :— 
they brought him up to the hill of Mars. 
The followmg note is borrowed trom My, 
Humphry’s Commentary :—‘It might be 
expected that on the Inll of Mars the 
mind of the stranger would be inpressed 
with the magnificence of the religion 
which le sought to overthrow. "The 
temple of the Eumenides was immediately 
below lim: opposite, at the distanee 
of 200 yards, was the Acropolis, which, 
being entirely oecupied with statues and 
temples, was, to use the phrase of an 
uncient writer, as one great offering to the 
gods. The Persinns “encamped on the 
Areopagus when they besieged the Acro- 
polis (Herod, viii. 52): froin the same place 
the Apostle makes his first publie attaek 
on Paganism, of which the Acropolis was 
the stronghold. Xerxes in his fanaticism 
burut the temples of Greece. Christianity 
advaneed more meekly and surely: and 
though the immediate etleet of the Apos- 
tle’s sermon was not great, the Parthenon 
in time became a Christian ehurch. Athens 
ceased to be a city wholly given to idolatry, 
—and the repugnance of the Greeks to 
images beeame so great, as to be a prin- 
cipal cause of the schism between the 
clinrehes of the east and west in the eighth 
century.—The hill of Mars was on the 
west ot the Aeropolis. The Areopagus, the 
highest criminal court of Athens, held its 
sittings there. To give any aeeount of it 
is beside the purpose, there being no allusion 
to it in the text. Full particulars may be 
fonnd under the word dreopagus in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities. 

May we know] A courteous method 
of address (not ironical). 21.] A re- 
mark of the narrator (as IT believe, Paul 
himself), as ® comment on the words new 
and strange of the verses before. ‘The 


eharacter here given of the Athenians is 
also that which we find in their own his- 
torians and orators. See proofs in my 
Greek Test. One remarkable one is found 
in Demosthenes, where in stirring them 
np against Philip, he says, “Are ye eon- 
tent to be always going abont the market- 
plaee asking one another, What new thing 
is reported? Can any thing be stranger 
than that a Macedonian man should &e. 
eg 22.) The commentators vie with 
each other in admiration of this truly won- 
derful speech of the great Apostle. Chry- 
sostom says: “This is what the Apostle 
elsewhere says, that he became to those 
not under the law as not under the law, 
that he might win those not under the 
law. For when addressing the Athenians, 
he gronnds his argument not on the law or 
the prophets, but begins his perstiasion 
from one of their altars, conquering them 
by their own maxims.” ‘The oration of 
Paul before this assembly is a living proof 
of his apostolic wisdom and eloquence: we 
see here how he, aceording to his own 
words, could beeome a Gentile to the Gen- 
tiles, to win the Gentiles to the Gospel.’ 
Neander. And Stier very properly remarks, 
‘It was given to the Apostle in this hour, 
what he should speak ; this is plainly to be 
seen in the following discourse, which we 
night weary ourselves with praising and 
admiring in various ways; but far better 
than all so-ealled praise from our poor 
tongues is the humble recognition, that 
the Holy Ghost, the spirit of Jesus, has 
here spoken by the Apostle, and therefore 
it is that we have in his discourse a master- 
piece of apostolie wisdom.’ The same com- 
meptator gives the substance of the speech 
thus : ‘ He who ts (by your own involuntary 
confession) unknown to you Athenians (re- 
ligions though you are),—and yet (again, 
by your own confession) able to be known, 
—the all-sufficing Creator of the world, 
Preserver of all creatures, and Governor 
of mankind,—now commandeth all men 
(by me His minister) to repent, that they 
may know Him, and to believe in the Man 
whom He hath raised from the dead, that 
they may stand in the judgment, which He 
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Athens, I pereeive that in all things ye are 4 ¢00 super- 


stitious. 73 For as I passed by, and beheld your ¥ devotions 


3 


I found 8 az alfar with this inscription, TO t 7/72 UN- 


KNOWN GOD. 


ship, ¥ Aim declare I unto you. 


1 Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
*4" ¥Y God that made the nen.xiv.s, 


world and all things therein, seeing that he is ° Lord of omate-x.25, 
heaven and earth, P dwelleth not in temples made with pet.vii.ss. 


@ render, very religious : gee note. 
8 render, also an altar. 


U read, with our oldest MSS., What. 


X read, with our oldest ILSS., that. 


hath committed to Him, Ye men of 
Athens] The regular and dignified appel- 
lation familiar to them as used by all their 
orators,—of whose works Paul eould hardly 
be altogether ignorant. very reli- 
gious | Carrying your religious reverence 
very far: an instance of which follows, in 
that they, not content with worshipping 
named and krown gods, worshipped even 
an unknown one. Blame is neither ex- 
pressed, nor even implied: but their ez- 
ceeding veneration for religion laid hold of 
as a fact, on which Paul, with exquisite 
skill, engrafts his proof that he is intro- 
ducing no new gods, but enlightening them 
with regard to an ohjeet of worship on 
which they were confessedly in the dark. 
So Chrysostom, “ That is, very pious: ... 
he says it as praising them, and not with 
any spirit of blame.” To understand this 
word as A.V., ‘too superstitious,’ is to miss 
the fine and delieate tact of the speeeh, by 
which he at once parries the eharge against 
him, and in doing so introduees the great 
Truth whieh he came to preach.—The 
character thus given of the Athenians is 
confirmed by Greek writers. Pausanias 
says, “The Atheniaus are conspicuous 
above other people in their zeal in divine 
matters.” Josephus culls them “the most 
devout of the Greeks.” 23. your ob- 
jects of worship] Not, as A. V., ‘your 
devotions ’ but even temples, altars, sta- 
tues, &e. also an altar] Over and 
above the many altars to your own and 
foreign deities. To an (not, the) un- 
known God] That this was the veritable 
inseription on the altars, the words with 
this inscription (literally, on which had 
been inscribed) are decisive. Meyer well 
remarks, that the historical fact wonld be 
abundantly established from this passage, 
being Paul’s testimony of what he A/mself 
had seen,—and spoken to the Athenian 
people. But we have our narrative con- 
firmed by other testimonies which I have 


T render, ohjects of worship. 
t render, AN. 


Y render, The God. 


eited in my Greek Test., shewing that 
there really were altars with this inscription 
at Athens. What ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, that declare I unto you] The chango 
to “ Whom” and “ Him” has probably 
been made from reverential motives. Tho 
neuters give surely the deeper, and the 
more appropriate sense. For Paul does not 
identify the true God with the dedication 
of, or worship at, the altar mentioned: 
but speaks of the Divinity of whom they, 
by this inseription, confessed themselves 
ignorant. But even a more serious ob- 
jection lies against the maseulines. The 
sentiment would thus be in direct contra- 
dietion to the assertion of Paul himself, 
1 Cor. x. 20, “ The things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not 
to God.’ Compare also our Lord’s words, 
John iv. 22, “ Ye worship that which ye 
know not.”’—In the word worship (shew 
piety towards) we have another confirma- 
tion of the sense above insisted on in ver. 
22. He wishes to commend their reve- 
reutial spirit, while he shews its mis- 
direction. An important lesson for all 
who have controversies with Paganism and 
Romanism. 24.] ‘No wonder, that 
the devil, in order to diffuse idolatry, has 
blotted ont among all heathen nations the 
reeognition of Creation. The true doetrine 
of Creation is the proper refutation of all 
idolatry.’ Roos, eited by Stier, who re- 
marks, ‘ Only on the firm foundation of the 
Old Testament doctrine of Creation can we 
rightly build the New Testament doctrine 
of Redemption, and only he, who serip- 
turally believes and apprehends by faith 
the earliest words of Revelation, concerning 
a Creator of all things, ean also apprehend, 
know, and seripturally worship, THE MAN, 
in whom God’s word, down to its latest 
eanonical Revelation, gathers together all 
things.’ God... dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands] A remarkable 
reminiscence of the dying speech of Ste- 
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q Ps. 1.8. 


r Gen. ii. 7. 
Num. xvi.2%. 
Job xii. 10; 
xxvii. 3: 
xxxfii. 4. 
Isa, xii. 5s 
lvii. 16. 
Zech. xii. 1, 


s Deut. xxxii. 
8 


t Rom. i. 20. 


uch, xiv. 17. 


x Col. i. 17. 
Heb. i.3. 


y Tit. i, 12. 


2 render, served by. 
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hands; *5 neither is 2% worshipped with men’s hands, %as 
though he needed any thing, secing "he giveth to all hfe, 
and breath, and all things; *8and ®hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and [> /ath] determined the times [} defore] ap- 
pointed, and * the bounds of their habitation ; *7 ' that they 
should seek ¢¢he Lord, if haply they might feel after him, 
and find him, "though he be not far from every one of us: 
*3 for *in him we live, 
Yas certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 


and move, and have our being; 


@ render, caused every nation of men, sprune of one blood, to 
3 3 D 3 


dwell. 
b 


ont, 


phen: see ch. vii. 48.— Mr. Humphry 
notices the similarity, but difference in its 
conclusion, of the argument attributed to 
Xerxes in Cieero: ‘* Xerxes is said to have 
}urnt the temples of Greece, beeause they 
attempted to shut up within walls the 
gods, to whom all things ought to be open 
and free, and of whom all this world is the 
temple and house.”— Where Paul stood, he 
might see the celebrated colossal statue of 
Athena Polias, known by the Athenians as 
“the Goddess,” standing and keeping 
guard with spear and shield in the enclo- 
sure of the Acropolis. 25.] is served : 
i.e. is really and truly served. So “ God 
is not mocked,” Gal. vi. 7. As the 
assertion of Creation contradieted the Epi- 
eurean error, so this laid hold of that 
portion of truth, which, however disguised, 
that school had apprehended: viz. that the 
Deity does not stand in need of us, nor ean 
gain aught from us. There is a verse in 
2 Maee. xiv 35, remarkable, as compared 
with the thoughts and words of Paul here: 
“ Thou, O Lord of all things, who hast 
need of nothing, wast pleased that the 
temple of thine habitation should be among 
us.” life, and breath, and all things | 
He is the Preserver, as well as the Creator, 
of all; and all things eome to us from 
Tim. Compare, on all things, David’s 
words, 1 Chron. xxix. 14, “ Thine are all 
things, and of Thine own have we given 
Thee.” 26.| These words were said, 
be it remembered, to a people who gave 
themselves out for aboriginal, sprung from 
the earth: but we must not imagine that 
to refute this was the object of the words: 
they aim far higher than this, and contro- 
vert the whole genius of polytheism, which 
attributed to the various nations differing 


C read, with all our oldest authorities, God. 


mythical origins, and separate guardian 
gods. It is remarkable, that though of all 
people the Jews were the most distin- 
guished in their cevenant state from other 
nations of the earth, yet to them only was 
given the revelation of the true history of 
mankind, as all ereated of one blood: a 
doetrine kept as it were in store for the 
gospel to proclaim.—Not, ‘hath made of 
one blood,’ &e., as A. V., bnt as in margin. 
See Matt. v.32; Mark vii. 37. de- 
termined the times....] He who was 
before (ver. 24) the Creator, then (ver. 
25) the Preserver, is now the Governor of 
all men: preseribing to eaeh nation its 
space to dwell in, and its time of endurance. 

27. if haply] if by any chance, de- 
noting a contingency apparently not very 
likely to happen. though he be not 
far ...| ‘Not that HE is distant from us, 
but that we are ignorant of Him. See 
Rom. x. 6, 8; Jer. xxii. 28, 2-4. 28. | 
There is no justification for the pantheist in 
this. —It is properly said only of the raee 
of men, as being His offspring, bound to 
Him: proeeeding from, and upheld by, 
and therefore living, moving, and being 
in Him:—but even in a wider sense Zls 
Being, though a separate objective Per- 
sonality, involves and contains that of His 
creatures. See Eph. i. 10, where the same 
is said of Christ. we live, and move, 
and have our being] ‘A climax rising 
higher with each term, oué of God we 
should have no Life, nor even movement 
(which some things without Nfe have, 
plants, water, &e.), nay, not any existence 
at all (we should not have been),’ the in- 
tent being to shew the absolute dependence 
for every thing of man on God, — and 
thence the absurdity of supposing the God- 
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the 


are 


offspring of God, * we ought not to think that the Godhead «tsa. x1.18. 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and 


man’s device. 


30 And *the times of this ignorance God *3%3% 


Roan. iti. 25, 


a winked at; but »now commandeth all men every where > PMN 


to repent: 3! because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which ‘he will judge the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from 


47. Tit. ii. 
11,12. 1 Pet. 
i, 14: iv. 3. 

ech. x. 42. 
Rom ii. 16: 
xiv. 10, 


dch. ii. 24. 


the dead. 32 And when they heard of the resurrection of 
the dead, some mocked: and others said, We will hear 


thee again of this matter. 
among them. 


33e §o Paul departed from 
34 Howbeit certain men clave unto him, 


and believed: among the which was Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, and others 


with them. 


XVIII. ! After these things Paul departed from Athens, 
and came to Corinth; 2and found a certain Jew named 


® Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his 


d render, overlooked. 


head like to the works of his (man’s) hands. 
certain of your own poets] viz. 
Aratus, in the opening lines of the poem 
called ‘the Phaenomena:” . . . Cleanthes 
also in his hymn to Zeus (Jupiter), has the 
same words. Aratus was a native of 
Tarsus, about 270 B.C., and wrote astro- 
nomical~ poems, of which two remain. 
Cleanthes was born at Assos, in Troas, 
about 300 B.c. The Apostle, by the plural, 
seems to have both poets in his mind.— 
The his refers to Zeus (Jupiter) in both 
cases, the admission being taken as a por- 
tion of truth regarding the Supreme God, 
which even heathen poets confessed. 30. 
God overlooked] The rendering of the A.V. 
hears the same meaning, but is to our ears 
in these days objectionable. In this as- 
surance lie treasures of mercy for those 
who lived in the tiines of ignorance. God 
overlooked them: i.e. corrected not this 
ignorance itself as a sin, but the abuses 
even of this, by which the heathen sunk 
into deeper degradation. The same argu- 
ment is treated more at length in Rom. i. ii. 
31. in righteousness| Riyhteousuess 
is the character of the judgment,—the 
element of which it shall consist. 
whereof he hath given assurance] “As 
the thing asserted was hardly credible, he 
gives a distinguished proof of it.” Grotius. 
32. some mocked: and others said .. .] 
Vo. I. 


a Rom. xvi. 3. 
1 Cor. xvi. 19, 
2 Tim. iv. 19. 


© render, [And] thus. 


We must not allot these two parties, as some 
have done, the former to the Epicureans, 
the latter to the Stoicks: the deseription is 
general.—The words, we will hear thee 
again of this matter, need not be taken 
as ironical. The hearing not having taken 
place is no proof that it was not intended 
at the time: and the distinction betwcen 
these aud the mockers seems to imply that 
these were in earnest. 33. thus] i.e. 
‘in this state of the popular mind: (with 
an expectation of being heard again ’) 
The “so” of the A. V. does not give this 
forcibly enough. but looks like a mere 
particle of transition. 34. Dionysius 
the Areopagite] Nothing more is known 
of him. Eusebius relates that he was 
bishop of Athens, and Nicephorus, that he 
died a martyr. The writings whieh go by 
his name are undoubtedly spurious. 

Cap. XVIIL. 1.) Corinth was at this 
time a colony (see note, ch. xvi. 12), the 
capital of the Roman province of Achaia, 
and the residence of the proconsul, Yor 
further particulars, see Introduction to 
1 Cor. § 2. 2. a certain Jew] It 
appears that Aquila and Priscilla were not 
Christians at this time: it is the similarity 
of employment only which draws them to 
St. Paul, and their conversion is left to be 
inferred as taking place in consequence : 
see ver. 26. born in Pontus] literally, 
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wife Priscilla; because that Claudius had commanded all 


Jews to depart from Rome: and came unto them. 


3 And 


beeause he was of the same craft, he abode with them, 


bch. xx. 34. 
1 Cor. iv. 12. 
1 Thess. ii. 9% ahi 
Thess iis, Makers. 


ech. xvii. 2. 

deh. xvii. 14, 
15: 

e Joh xxxii. 18. 


ch. xvii. 3 
ver. 238. 


f render, But. 


>and wrought: for by their occupation they were tent- 
4¢ And he reasoned in the synagogue every 
sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. 5 fad 
4when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia, 
Paul was °8 pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews 


8 read and render, carnestly occupied in discoursing, testifying . . . 


a Pontian by race. It is remarkable, that 
Pontius Aquila is a name found in the 
Poutian gezs at Rome more than onee in 
the days of the Republic, whence some have 
supposed that this may have been a treed- 
man of a Pontius Aquila, and that the words 
“a Pontian by race”? may haye been an 
inference from his name. But besides that 
St. Luke's acquaintance with the real origin 
of Aquila conld hardly but have been accu- 
race,— Aguila, the translator of the Old 
Test. into Greck, was also a native of Pon- 
tus. From the notices of Aquila and 
Priscilla in the Epistles, they appear to have 
travelled, fixing their abode by turns in 
different prineipal cities for the sake of 
their hnsiness. In ver. 19, we have them 
left at Ephesus (see also ver. 26): in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, still there; in Rom. xvi. 3 ff., again 
at Rome ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19, again at Ephe- 
sus. because that Claudius had com- 
manded all Jews to depart from Rome. ..] 
Suetonius says, “The Jews, who at the 
instigation ot Chrestus were eontinually 
exciting tnmults, he expelled from Rome,” 
hut as he gives this without any fixed note 
of time, as the words “at the instigation 
of Chrestus” may be taken in three ways 
(as indicative either (1) of an actual leader 
of that name, or (2) of some tumult eon- 
nected with the expectations of a Messiah, 
or (3) of some dispute about Christianity), 
— Neander well observes that after all 
which has been said on it, no secure his- 
torical inference respeeting the date of 
the event, or its connexion with any Chris- 
tian church at Rome, can be drawn. It 
was as a@ Jew that Aquila was driven from 
Rome: and there is not a word of Chris- 
tians here. See more in my Greck Test. 
The ediets soon became invalid, or the pro- 
hibition was taken off: we tind Aquila at 
Rome, Rom. xvi. 3, and many Jews resi- 
dent there, ch. xxviii. 17 ff. 3. wrought | 
“The Jewish Rabbis having no state pay, 
it was their practice to teach their children 
a trade. ‘What is commanded ofa father 


towards his son ?’? asks a Talmndie writer, 
“To cireunicise him, tu teach hin the law, 
to teach hin a trade.” Rabbi Judah saith, 
‘ile that teacheth not his son a trade, 
doth the same as if he taught him to be a 
thief’ and Rabban Gamaliel saith, ‘He 
that hath a trade in his hand, to what is 
he like? He is like a vineyard that is 
feneed.” Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 
58.—The places where St. Paul refers to 
his supporting himself by his own manual 
labour are,—ch, xx. 3-4 (Ephesus):—1 Cor. 
ix. 12 ff; 2 Cor, vii. 2 (Corinth) :—1 Thess. 
ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8 (Thessalonica).— In 
2 Cor. xi. 9, we learn that supplies were 
also brought to him at Corinth from Mace- 
donia, i.e. Philippi: see Phil. iv. 15. 

tent-makers] The general opinion now is, 
that St. Paul was a maker of tents from the 
‘cilicium,’ or hair-cloth of Cilieian goats. 
If it be objeeted, that he would hardly 
find the raw inaterial for this work in cities 
far from Cilicia, it may be answered, that 
this would not be required in the fabri- 
eution of fents from the hair-cloth, which 
doubtless itself wonld be an article of 
eommeree in the markets of Greeee.— 
Chrysostom calls Paul sometimes a leather- 
cutter, imagining that the teuts were mado 
of leather. 5.] See ch. xvii. 15; 
1 Thess. iii, 6. The meaning is, that 
‘when Silas and Timotheus returned from 
Macedonia, they found Paul anxiously 
occupied in discoursing to the Jews? It 
seeins to be implied, that they found him 
ina state of more than ordinary anxiety, 
moie than usually absorbed in the work of 
testifying to the Jews:—a erisis in the 
werk beimg imminent, which resulted in 
their rejection of the word of life. (On the 
whole character of his early preaching at 
Corinth, see notes, 1 Cor. ii, 1-5.) ‘hus 
only, the but in ver. 5 and that in ver. 6 
will both be satistied: he discoursed in 
the synagogue, &c. .. . but when Silas 
and Timotheus returned, he was earnestly 
occupied in discoursing, &c. But, as they 
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that Jesus was 4 Christ. 6! dnd when they opposed them- £3! 3%. 

selves, and blasphemed, &he ? shook his raiment, and said * Mati 
ey i ch. xii’. 1. 

unto them, ® Your blood be upon your own heads ; 1 ® J ain bev xx. 


12. 2 Sam. i. 


clean: * from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 7 And 


Xxxiii. 4. 


he departed thence, and entered into a certain man’s i#zek.iii.ts, 


MW: xxvii. V 
ch. xx, 26. 


house, named Justus, one that worshipped God, whose , 2%". 
house joined hard to the synagogue. 8!'And Crispus, the iéorit, 
chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the Lord with all 

his house ; and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, 

and were baptized. 91 Zhen ™ spake the Lord to Paul in meh.sxiiin. 
the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 

not thy peace: 1°"for I am with thee, and no man shall *3e%/-381 
set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much people in this ™ 

city. 1! And he continued there a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them. ) And when 


Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, the Jews made insurree- 


h render, the Christ. i render, shook out. 

E better perhaps, I shall henceforth with a clear conscience go unto 
the Gentiles. 

1 -ender, And the Lord spake. 


opposed themselves and blasphemed, &c. for solemnity’s sake, we have an affirmation 

6.] The term blood is used as in and negation combined, John i. 3. See 
ch. xx. 26. The image and nearly the also Isa. lviii. 1. 10. I have much 
words, are from Ezek. xxxiii. 4, people] See John x. 16. As our Lord 
from henceforth] Not absolutely, only at forewarned Paul in Jerusalem that they 
Corinth : for ver. 19 we find him arguing would not receive his testimony concerning 
with the Jews again in the synagogue at Him, so here He encourages him, by a 
Ephesus. The difference in the readings promise of nyuch suceess in Corinth. The 
of the last clause in the verse is matter of word people, the express title beforetime 
punetuation. Probably there shonld be of the Jews, is still used now, notwith- 


no stop at clean, and then it will read as standing their secession. 11.] The 
in the margin, I shall henceforth with a year and a half may extend either to his 
clear conscience go to the Gentiles. departure, or to the incident in ver. 12 ff. 


7.| In order to shew that he henceforth Meyer would confine it to the latter, taking 
separated himself from the Jews, he, on the verb in the sense of ‘remained in 
leaving the synagogue, went no longer to que? but it will hardly bear such em- 
the house of the Jew Aquila (who appears phasis: and seeing that the incident in 
afterwards to have been converted), but to vv. 12 ff. was a notable fulfilment of the 
the house of a Gentile proselyte of the  promise,—for though they set on him, 
gate, close to the synagogue: in the sight they could not hurt him,—I should be 
of all the eongregation in the synagogue: disposed to take the other view, and regard 
for this seems to be the objeet in mention- that which is related ver. 12 to ver. 18, as 
ing the eireumstance. 8.] On this,a having happened during this time. 

schism took plaee among the Jews. The 12. Gallio| His original name was Marcus 
ruler of the synagogue attached himselt to | Annaus Novatus: but, having been adopted 
Paul, and was, together with Gaius, bap- into the family of the rhetorician Lucius 
tized by the Apostle himself (1 Cor.i.14): Junius Gallo, he took the name ot’ Junius 
and with him many of the Corinthians Amnieus Gallio. He was brother of Lucius 
(Jews and Gentiles, it being the house of Annwus Seneea, the philosopher, whose 
a proselyte), probably Aquila and Priseilla character of him is in exaet aeeordanco 
also, believed and were baptized. with that which we may infer from this 
9. speak, and hold not thy peace] So, narrative: “ No man on earth is so pleasant 

3 E 2 


‘Saw! 


TILE 


ANCES. 


AVIIT. 


tion with one accord against Paul, and brought him to the 
judgment seat, saying, This [™/e//ow] persuadeth men 


to worship God contrary to the law. 


1#And when Paul 


was now about to open his mouth, Gallo said unto the 


© ch. xxiii. 203 
xx¥.11, 19. 


Jews, ° If it were a matter of wrong or wieked lewdness, O 
ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you: 


18 Dut 


if it be 2a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it; [°/or] I will be no judge of such matters. 


16 And he drave them from the 
Pall the Greeks took ? Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment seat. 


yp 1 Cor.i.1. 


M jot expressed in the original: 
D read, questions. 
P read, all (the people]. 


to me, as this man is to all.” “ Gallic, my 
brother, whem there is none that does not 
love a little, even those who have not the 
power of loving mere.” He is called “the 
pleasant Gallio” by Statius. He appears 
to have given up the province of Achaia 
from ill health. Te was spared after the 
execution of his brother: but Dic Cassius 
adds, that Seneca’s brothers were put to 
death afterwards, and Eusebius in his 
Chronicle, on A.D. 66, says that he put an 
end to himself after his brother’s death. 

the deputy] See note on ch. xiii. 7. 
Achaia was originally a senatorial province, 
but was temporarily made an imperial one 
by Tiberius. of Achaia] The Roman 
provinee of Achaia contained Hellas and 
the Peloponnesus, and, with Macedonia, 
embraced all their Grecian dominions.— 
“The judgment seat is mentioned three 
times in the course of this narrative (see 
vv. 16, 17). It was of two kinds: (1) 


fixed in some public and open place: (2). 


moveable, and taken by the Roman magis- 
trates to be placed wherever they might 
sit in a judicial character. Probably here 
and in the case of Pilate (John xix. 13), 
the former kind of seat is intended. See 
Sinith’s Dict. of Antiquities, under ‘Sella,’ 
See also some remarks on ‘the tribunal,— 
the indispensable symbol of the Roman 
judgment. seat,’ in the Edinburgh Review 
for Jan. 1817, p. 151.” Conybeare and 
Howson, vol. i. 49-4. 13. contrary to 
the law | Against the Mosaic law :—the 
exercise of which, as a ‘lawful religion,’ 
was allowed to the Jews. 15. ques- 
tions} The plural expresses contempt: If 
it is questions, &c.: as we should say, ‘a 
parcel of questions.” See ch. xxiii. 29. 

names} Paul asserted Jesus to be the 


better, 


judement seat. 17 Then 


And 


This man, 
° omit. 


Christ, which the Jews denied. This, to a 
Roman, would be a question of names. 
So Lysias (ch. xxiil. 29) declined to 
deeide Paul’s case, and Festus (ch. xxv. 20) 
though he did not altogether put the 
enquiry by, wished to judge it at Jeru- 
salem, where he might have the counsel of 
those learned in the Jewish law. 17. 
all (the people) ] Apparently, all the mod, 
i.e. the Gentile population present. Sos- 
thenes, as the ruler of the synagogue 
(either ¢he ruler, or ove of the rulers; 
perhaps he had snecceded Crispus), had 
been the chief of the complainant Jews, 
and therefore, on their cause being rejected, 
and themsclyes ignominionsly dismissed, 
was roughly treated by the mob. From 
this, certainly the right explanation, as 
arisen the explanatory “gloss, “« the Sree = 
Another explanatory gloss, “the Jews,” 
given: and has sprung from the fetion 
that this Sesthenes was the same person 
with the Sesthenes of 1 Cor. i. 1, a Christian 
and a companion of Paul. But, not to 
insist ou the improbability of the party 
driven from the tribunal having beaten 
one of their antagonists in front of the 
tribunal,—why did they not beat Paul him- 
self?—there is no ground for supposing 
tbe two persons te be the same, Sosthenes 
being no nncommon name. If they were, 
this man must have been converted after- 
wards; but he is net among those who ac- 
companied Paul into Asia, either in ver. 18, 
or ch. xx. 4.—The carelessness of Gallio 
about the matter clearly seems to be a 
further instance of his contempt for the 
Jews, and indisposition to favonr them or 
their persecution of Paul. Had this been 
otherwise meant, certainly and would not 
have been the copula. ‘So little did the 
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Gallio cared for none of those things. 
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I And Paul after 


this tarried there yet a good while, and then took his leave 
of the brethren, and sailed thence into Syria, and with him 
Priseilla and Aquila; having ¢ shorn his head in * Cen- a Xam vis 


ehréa ; for he had a vow. 


19 And he came to Ephesus, 


eh. xxi. 24 
r Rom, xvi. 1. 


and left them there: but he himself entered into the 


synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 


“0 When they 


desired him to tarry longer time with them, he consented 
not; 7! but bade them farewell, saying, [§ 4 masé by ald ech xix 
means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem ; but} 1 will 


4 omitted by most of our oldest authorities. 


information against Paul prosper that the 
informers themselves were beaten without 
interference of the judge.’ Meyer. 

18.] It has been considered doubtful whether 
the words having shorn his head in Cen- 
chréa apply to Paul, the subject of the 
sentence, or to Aquila, the last subjeet. 
I agree with Neander that if we consider 
the matter carefully, there ean be no donbt 
that they can only apply to Paul. For, 
although this vow differed from that of the 
Nazarite, who shaved his hair at the exd of 
his votive period in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and burnt it with his peace-offering 
(Num. vi. I—21), Josephus gives us a de- 
scription of a somewhat similar one, where 
it appears that the hair was shaved thirty 
days before the sacrifice. At all events, 
no sacrifice could be offered any where 
but at Jerusalem: and every such vow 
would conclude with a sacrifice. Now we 
find, on comparing the subsequent course 
of Aquila with that of Paul,-—that the 
former did not go up to Jerusalem, but 
remained at Ephesus (ver. 26): but that 
Paul hastened by Ephesus, and did go up 
to Jerusalem: see ver. 22. Again, it would 
be quite irrelevant to the purpose of 
St. Luke, to relate such a fact of one of 
Paul’s companious. That he should do so 
apologetically, to shew that the Apostle still 
countenaneed conformity with the law, isa 
view which I cannot find justified by any 
features of this book : and it surely would 
bea very far-fetehed apology, and one likely 
to escape the notice of many readers, seeing 
that Aquila would not appear as being under 
Paul’s influence, and even his couversion to 
the Gospel has not been related, but is left 
to be implied from ver. 26. Again, Meyer’s 
ground for referring the action to Aquila,— 
that his uame is here phiced atter that of 
his wite,—is untenable, seeing that, for 
some reason, probably the superior clia- 
racter or otlice in the church, of Priscilla, 


the same arrangement is found (in the 
best MSS. at ver. 26, and) at Rom. xvi. 3; 
2 Tim.iv.19. There need be uo enquiry 
what danger can have prompted such a 
vow on his part, when we recollect the 
catalogue given by him in 2 Cor. xi. Be- 
sides, he had, since his last visit to Jeru- 
salem, been suftering from sickuess (see 
note on ch. xvi. 6, and Introd. to Gal. 
§1. 3): it is true, a considerable time ago, 
but this need not prevent our supposing 
that the vow may have been then made, to 
be paid on his next visit to Jerusalem. 
That he had not sooner paid it is accounted 
for by his having been since that time 
under continual pressure of preaching and 
founding churches, and having finally been 
detained by special command at Corinth. 
That he was now so anxious to pay it 
(ver. 21), consists well with the supposition 
of its having been long delayed. in Cen- 
chréa] Cenchréa (pronounced Kenchréa) 
was a village witha port, about eight miles 
from Corinth, forming its naval station 
on the Asiatic side, as Leehaum did on the 
Italian. There was soon after a Christian 
church there: see Rom. xvi. I. 19. 
Ephesus] Ephesus was the ancient eapital 
of Tonia, and at this time, of the Roman 
proeonsular province of Asia, —on the 
Cuyster, near the coast, between Smyrna 
and Miletus. It was famed for its eom- 
meree, but even more for its magnifieent 
temple of Artemis (Diana: see ch. xix. 24, 
27, and notes). Scea full aeceount of its 
situation and history, secular and Christian, 
in the Introduction to Eph. § 2. 2—6; and 
an interesting description, with plan, in 
Mr. Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
1. S44 fF and left them there: but | 
I should understand this to mean, that the 
Jewish synagogue was oulside the town, 
and that Priscilla and Aquila were lett 7a 
the town. 21.] The omission of the 
words here inserted in the eounuon text, 
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ticortv.19. return again unto you, 
Heb. vi. 3. 
James iv. 15. Ephesus. 
gone up, 
Antioch. 


u Gal. i, 2: 
iv. 14. 
ch, xiv. 22: 
xv. 32, 41. 

y 1 Cor. i.12: 
iii. 5, 6: iv. 
6. Tit. iii. 18. 


T omit: not in the original. 
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‘if God will. And he sailed from 
22 And when he had landed at Cesarea, and 
and saluted the 
23 And after he had spent some time there, he 
departed, and went over [? a//] the country of "Galatia 
and Phrygia in order, * strengthening all the disciples. 

24y Anda certain Jew named Apollos, born at Alexan- 
dria, an eloquent man, 


church, he went down to 


Sand mighty in the scriptures, 


8 in the original: came to Ephesus, being mighty in the Scriptures. 


“Tmust by all means keep this feast that 
cometh in Jerusalem,” seems necessitated 
on the principle of being guided in doubt- 
ful eases by the testimony of our most 
ancient MSS. The text thus produced is 
the shortest and simplest, and the facts, of 
other glosses having been attempted on 
this verse, and of one MS. inserting the 
words without altering the construction to 
suit them, and of other variations, tend 
perhaps to throw discredit on the insertion. 
The gloss, if sueh it be, has probably been 
owing to an endeavour to conform the 
circumstances to those related in ch. xx. 16. 
If the words are to stand, and for those 
who read them, it may still be interesting 
to enquire at what feast they may be sup- 
posed to point. (1) Not at the Passover: 
tor the ordinary duration of the winter 
shutting up of the sea was till the vernal 
equinox. And we are not at liberty to 
assume an exceptional case, sueh as some- 
times oecurred. Hence, if the voyage from 
Corinth at all approached the length of that 
from Philippi to Jerusalem in ch. xx., xxi., 
he would have set sail at a time when it 
would have been hardly possible. (2) Not 
at the Feast of Tabernacles. For if it were, 
he must have sailed from Corinth in August 
or September. Now, as he stayed there 
something more than a year and a half, his 
sea-voyage from Bercea to Athens would in 
this case have been made in the depth of 
winter ; which (especially as a choice of land 
or water was open to him) is impossible. 
(3) It remains, then, that the feast should 
have been Pentecost; at whieh Paul also 
visited Jerusalem, ch. xx. 16. The Apostle’s 
promise of return was fulfilled ch. xix. 1 ff 

22. and gone up] to Jerusalem: 
for (1) it would be out of the question to 
suppose that Paul nade the long detour by 
Cesurea only to go up into the town from 
the beach, as supposed by most of those 
who omit the disputed words in ver. 21, 
and sulute the disciples,—and (2) the ex- 
pression he went down to Antioch, which 


suits a journey from Jerusalem (ch. xi. 27), 
would not apply to one from Cesarea. 

and saluted the church] The payment of 
his vow is not mentioned, partly beeause 
it is understood from the mere mention of 
the vow itself, ver. 18,—partly, perhaps, 
beeause it was privately done, and with no 
view to attract notice as in eh. xxi. 

23.] PAUL’s VISIT TO THE CHURCHES 
IN GaLaTIA AND PHRYGIa.—Either (1) 
Galatia is here a general term inelading 
Lycaonia, and St. Paul went by Derbe, Lys- 
tra, Ieonium, &e. as before in ch. xvi., or 
(2) he did not visit Lycaonia this time, 
but went through Cappadocia: to which 
also the words “having passed through the 
upper tracts” (ch. xix. 1) seem to point, 
“upper Asia” being the country east of 
the Halys. We find Christian churches 
in Cappadocia, 1 Pet. i. 1. On this 
journey, as connected with the state of the 
Galatian churches, see Introduction to Gal. 
§3.1. inorder implies that he regularly 
visited the churches, each as they lay in 
his ronte.—One work accomplished by him 
in this journey was the ordaining (but 
apparently not collecting) a contribution 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem: see 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1,—Timotheus and Erastus probably 
accompanied him, see ch. xix. 22; 2 Cor. 
i.1; and Gaius and Aristarchus, ch. xix. 
29; and perhaps Titus, 2 Cor. xii. 18 al. 
(and Sosthenes? 1 Cor. i. 1, but see on 
ver. 17). 

24-—28.] APOLLOS AT EPHESTS, AND IN 
ACHAIA. The name Apollos is abbre- 
viated from Apollonius, as Lucas from Lu- 
canus,&e. born at Alexandria] literally, 
an Alexandrian by race. Alexandria was 
the great seat of the Hellenistic or later 
Greek language, learning, and philosophy 
(see ch. vi. 9). A large number of Jews 
had been planted there by its founder, 
Alexander the Great. The eclebrated 
LXX version of the Old Test. was made 
there under the Ptolemies. There took 
place that remarkable fusion of Greek, 
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came to Ephesus. * This 


way of the Lord; 
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nan twas instructed in 
and being ?fervent in the spirit, he + tow.siin. 


the 


spake and taught "diligently the things ¥of the Lori, 


«knowing only the baptism of John. 


76 And he began to ach six.s. 


speak boldly in the synagogue: whom when Aquila and 
Priscilla had heard, they took him unto them, and ex- 
pounded unto him the way of God ® more perfectly, 77 And 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the brethren 
wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him: who, when 
he was come, "helped them mneh which had believed b1cor.ii.c. 
through grace: *8 for he mightily convinced the Jews, 
and that publickly, *shewing by the seriptures that Jesus ¢¢;)5*% 


was Christ. 


t render, had been. 


xvii 3. ver. 
5. 


U render, accurately, and below, More accurately. The word is the saine, 


X read, concerning Jesus. 


Oriental, and Judaic elements of thought 
and belief, which was destined to enter so 
widely, for good and for evil, into the 
minds and writings of Christians. We see 
in the providential ealling of Apollos to the 
ininistry, an instance of adaptation of the 
workman to the work. A masterly expo- 
sition of the Scriptures by a learned Hel- 
lenist of Alexandria formed the most ap- 
propriate watering (1 Cor. iii. 6) for those 
who had been planted by the pupil of 
Gamaliel. The word rendered eloquent 
may mean learned. But the former mean- 
ing is most appropriate here, both because 
the peculiar kind of learning implied by 
it, acquaintance with stories and legends, 
would not be likely to be predicated of 
Apollos, —and because the subsequent 
words, mighty in the Scriptures, sufficiently 
indicate his earning, and in what it lay. 

25.} Apollos had received (from _his 
youth ?) the true doctrine of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, as pointed out by John the 
Baptist: doubtless from some disciple of 
John; but more than this he knew not. 
The doctrines of the Cross,—the Resurree- 
tion,—the outpouring of the Spirit,—these 
were unknown to hinf: but more particu- 
larly (from the words “knowing only the 
baptism of John’’) the latter, as connected 
with Christian baptism: see further on ch. 
xix. 2, 3.—The mistake of supposing that 
he did not know Jesus to be the Messiah, 
has arisen from the description of his subse- 
quent work at Corinth, ver. 28, but by no 
means follows from it: this he did before, 
but not so completely. The saine mistake 
has led to the alteration of Jesus into *‘ the 


Lord” in the ordinary text, it having heen 
well imagined that he could not teach accu- 
rately the things concerning Jesus, if he 
did not know him to be the Messiah: 
whereas by these words is imported that 
he knew and tanght aceurately the facts 
respecting Jesus, but of the consequences 
of that which he taught, of all which may 
be summed up in the doctrine of Christian 
baptism, he had no idea. knowing 
only ...] Meyer well remarks, that it is 
not meant that he was absolutely ignorant 
of the faet of there being suck a thing as 
Christian baptism, but ignorant of its 
being any thing different from that of 
John: he knew, or reeognized in baptism 
only that which the baptism of Jolin was: 
a sign of repentance. 26. more 
accurately] The former accuracy was only 
in facts: this is the still more expanded 
accuracy of doctrine. That was merely 
“ the things concerning Jesus,’ as He lived 
and ministered on earth: this included 
also the promise of the Spirit, and its per- 
formance. 27. exhorting the disciples 
to receive him} Probably this exhortation 
was given by Priscilla and Aquila princi- 
pally. It may have been from their account 
of the Corinthian echureh, that he was de- 
sirous to go to Achaia. through grace | 
These words may be joined with the verb 
helped, implying that the grace was in him. 
But the rendering in the text is much more 
probable, —those who had believed trough 
grace. “The for, which follows, should 
be noticed. His coming was a valuable as- 
sistance to the Christians against the Jews, 
in the controversies which had doubtless 
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al Cor.i.2: 
iii. 5, 6 
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XIX. ! And it came to pass, that, while * Apollos was 


at Corinth, Paul having passed through the upper 2 coasts 
came to Ephesus: and finding certain disciples, 2 he said 
unto them, ® Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 


beh. viii. 16. 
see 1 Sam. 
iil. 7. 


d Matt. iii.11. 
John i. 15, 27, 
30. eh. id: 
xi. 16; xiii. 
24, 25. 


believed ? And they said unto him, »® We have not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 
said unto them, Unto what then were ye baptized ? 
cch.xviii.23. they said, ° Unto John’s baptism. 
4 John [¢ veri/y] baptized with the baptism of repentance, 
saying unto the people, that they should believe on him 


3 And he 
And 
#Then said Paul, 


which should come after him, that is, on [¢ Christ] Jesus. 
ech. viiii@ 5 When they heard this, they were baptized in the name 


2 render, parts, or tracts. 


4 render, Did ye reeeive the Hloly Ghost when ye believed ? 


b render, We did not so much as hear whether there were. 


been going on since Paul’s departure.” Cony- 
beare and Howson, edn. 2, ii. p. 10. 28. 
mightily convinced ] The original word is a 
very forcible one,—he argued down, as we 
say,— ‘proved in theirteeth? and then it has 
also the sense of continuity, —that this was 
not done onee or twice, but continuously. 
Cuap. XIX. 1—40.] ARRIVAL, RESI- 
DENCE, AND ACTS OF Patt aT EPHESUS. 
1. the upper tracts] By this name 
were known, the eastern parts of Asia 
Minor, beyond the river Halys, or in eom- 
parison with Ephesus, in the direction of 
that river. certain disciples] These 
seem to have been in the same situation as 
Apollos, see on eh. xviii. 25. They eannot 
have been mere diseiples of John, on ae- 
count of when ye believed, which ean bear 
no meaning but that of believing on the 
Lord Jesus: but they had reeeived ouly 
John’s baptism, and had had no proof of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, nor know- 
ledge of His gifts. 2.] The indefinite 
past tense in the original should be faith- 
fully rendered: not as A. V. ‘Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ?’ 
but Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when 
ye became believers? i.e. ‘on your be- 
coming believers, had ye the gifts of the 
Spirit conferred on you?’—as in ch. viii. 
16,17. This is both grammatically neces- 
sary, and absolutely demanded by the sense ; 
the enquiry being, not as to any reception 
of the Holy Ghost during the period sizce 
their baptism, but as to one simultaneous 
with their first reception into the elmreh: 
and their vot having ¢hen reeeived Him is 
accounted tor by the deficiency of their 
baptism. We did not so much as 
hear} Literally, on the contrary, not 


© omit. 


even... Here again, not, ‘we have 
not heard,’ whieh would involve an ab- 
surdity: “for they could not be followers 
of Moses or of John the Baptist, without 
hearing of the Holy Ghost” (Bengel) ;— 
but we did not hear, at the time of our 
eonyersion :— Our reception into the faith 
was unaecompanied by any preaching of 
the offiee or the gifts of the Spirit,— our 
baptism was not followed by any imparting 
of His gifts: we did not so much as hear 
Him mentioned. The stress of the sentence 
is on hearing: so far from receiving the 
Holy Ghost, they did not even hear of His 
existence. 3.] St. Panl’s question 
establishes the above rendering :—To what 
then (if ye did not so much as hear of the 
Holy Ghost at your first believing) were 
ye baptized? If the question and answer 
in ver. 2 regarded, as in A. V., the whole 
interval sinee their conversion, this enquiry 
would have been more naturally expressed 
in the perfeet tense. Unto what] 
unto (with a view to, as introductory to) 
what profession? They answer, Unto (that 
indicated by) the baptism of John, viz.: 
repentance, and the believing on Jesus, 
then to come, but now (see eh. xviil. 25, 
note) the object of our faith. 5.] Two 
singular ee 7 this Bets 
oecurred: (1) the Anabaptists use it to 
authorize the repetition of Christian hap- 
tism, whereas it is not Christian baptisin 
which was repeated, seeing that John’s bap- 
tism was not such, but only the baptism 
which they now for the first time received ; 
and (2) some of the orthodox, wishing to 
wrest this weapon out of the hands ot the 
Anahaptists, oddly enongh suppose this 
verse to belong still to Paul’s discourse, and 
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of the Lord Jesus. ® And when Paul had ‘laid his hands fc *!® vit 
upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and & they geht: 


spake with tongues, and prophesied. 
were about twelve. §» And he went into the synagogue, 


7 And all the men 


bch. xvli. 2; 
xviii. 4. 


and spake boldly for the space of three months, disputing 
and persuading the things ‘concerning the kingdom of!«.1 +: 


God. 


XXviii. 23. 
2 Tim, i. 15. 


9 But * when divers were hardened, and believed *3 fi")! 


Jude 10, 


not, but spake evil ' of 4 ¢hat way before the multitude, he tsec eh. ix 2: 


XX. $: XXIV. 


departed from them, and separated the disciples, disputing '™ ver 
daily in the school of one Tyrannus. 1° And ™ this con- mgeeen.xx. 
tinued by the space of two years; so that all they which 


a render, the: see ch. ix. 2. 


to mean, ‘and the people when they heard 
him (John), were baptized into the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” ‘This obviously is 
contrary to fact, historically: and would 
leave our present narrative in a singular 
state: for Paul, having treated their bap- 
tism as insufficient, would thus proceed on 
it to impose his hands, as if it were suf- 
Sicient. in (into) the name of the 
Lord Jesus] Two questions arise here: (1) 
Was it the ordinary practice to rebaptize 
those who had been baptized either by 
John or by the disciples (John iv. 1 f.) 
before baptism became, by the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit, “the bath of regenera- 
tion?” ‘This we eannot definitely answer. 
That it was sometimes done, this incident 
shews: but in all probability, in the cases 
of the majority of the original disciples, 
the greater baptism by the Holy Ghost 
and tire on the day of Pentecost super- 
seded the outward form or sign. The 
Apostles themselves received only this 
baptism (besides probably that of John): 
and most likely the same was the case with 
the original believers. But of the three 
thousand who were added on the day of 
Pentecost, very many must have been 
already baptized by John; and all were 
rebaptized without enquiry. (2) What 
conelusion can we deduce from this verse 
respecting the use or otherwise of baptism 
in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, in the apostolic 
period? The only answer must be, that at 
that carly time we have no indication of set 
formule in the administration of either 
sacrament. Such formule arose of neces- 
sity, When precision in formal statement of 
doctrine became an absolute necessity in 
the chureh: and the materials for them 
were found ready in the word of God, who 
has gracionsly provided for all necessities of 
His church in all time. But, in matter of 


fact, such a baptism as this was a baptism 
into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. As Jews, these men were alread 
servants of the living God—and by putting 
on the Son, they received in a new and 
more gracious sense the Father also. And 
in the sequel of their baptism, the impo- 
sition of hands, they sensibly became re- 
cipients of God the Holy Ghost. Where 
such manifestations were present, the form 
of words might be wanting ; but with us, 
who have them not, it is necessary and im- 
perative. Mr. Howson regards (i. 517; 
ii. 13) St. Paul’s question in onr ver. 3 as 
indicative that the name of the Holy Ghost 
was used in the baptismal formula. But 
the inference seems to me insecure. 

6.] See ch. viii. 17; x. 46, and note on 
ch, ii. 4: and on the fact that they pro- 
phesied, ch. xi. 27, note. 9.| Pro- 
bably the school of ‘Tyrannus was a private 
synagogue (called Beth Midraseh by the 
Jews), where he might assemble the be- 
lieving Jews quictly, and also invite the 
attendance of Gentiles to hear the word. 
But it is also possible that, as commonly 
supposed, ‘Tyrannus may have been a Gen- 
tile sophist. The name occurs as a proper 
name, 2 Mace. iv. 40. 10. two years | 
We cannot derive any certain estimate of 
the length of St. Paul’s stay in Ephesus 
from these words,—even if we add the 
three months of ver. 8,—for vv. 21, 22 
adinit of an interval after the expiration 
of the two years and three months. And 
his own expression, ch. xx. 31, “three 
whole years,” implies that it was longer 
than from this chapter would at first sight 
appear. He probably (compare his an- 
nounced intention, 1 Cor. xvi. 8, with his ex- 
pectation of meeting Titus at Troas, 2 Cor. 
ii. 12, 13, which shews that he was not 
far off the time previously arranged) left 
Ephesus about or soon after the third Pen- 
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dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesns, both Jews 
n Mark xet.20, and Greeks. 1! And "God wrought @ special miracles by 


och.v.15. seo the hands of Paul: 


2 Kings iv. 


12 oso that from his body were brought 


29, unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases 
departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of them. 


> Matt. xii. 27. 
qsee Mark ix. 


49. 


whom Paul preacheth. 


13 £P Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, 9 took 

38. Luke ix. $ = sais 
“upon them to call over them which had evil spirits the 

name of the Lord Jesus, 


saying, We adjure you by Jesus 
lt And there were seven sons of 


one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests, which did so. 
15 And the evil spirit answered and 8 said, Jesus I know, 


and Paul I know; hat who are ye? 


16 And the man in 


whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and overcame 
h them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out 


® literally, hO common, 
8 read, said unto them. 


teeost. after that which he kept in Jerusa- 
lem. See Introd. to 1 Cor. § 6. all 
they which dwelt in Asia] Hyperbolical : 
—all had the opportunity, and probably 
some of every considerable town availed 
themselves of it. To this long teaching of 
St. Paul the seven churches of Asia owe 
their establishment. 11. no common mi- 
racles} miracles of no ordinary kind. Jn 
what they differed from the usual displays 
of power by the Apostles, is presently 
related: viz. that even garments taken 
from him were endued with miraculous 
power. 12.] Diseases, and possession 
by evil spirits, are here plainly distinguished 
from each other. The rationalists, and 
seini-rationalists, are much troubled to 
clear the faet related, that such hand- 
kerehiefs and aprons were instrumental 
tn working the cures, from participation 
in what they are pleased to call a popular 
notion founded in superstition and error. 
But in this and similar narratives (see ch. 
v. 15, note) Christian faith finds no diffi- 
culty whatever. All miraculous working is 
an exertion of the direct power of the All- 
powerful; a suspension by Him of His or- 
dinary laws: and whether He will use any 
instrument in doing this, or what instru- 
ment, must depend altogether on His own 
purpose in the miracle—the effect to be 
produced on the recipients, beholders, or 
hearers. Without His special seleetion 
and enabling, all tnstruments were vain; 
with these, all are capable. Inthe present 
case, as before in ch. v. 15, it was His pur- 
pose to exalt His Apostle as the Herald of 
His gospel, and to lay in Ephesus the strong 


t render, But. 
h read, them both. 


foundation of His church. And Hetherefore 
endues him with this extraordinary power. 
But to argue by analogy from such a 
ease,—to suppose that beeause our Lord 
was able, and Peter, and Paul, and in 
Old Test. times Elisha, were enabled, to 
exert this peculiar power, therefore the 
saine will be possessed by the body or 
relies of every real or supposed saint, is 
the height of folly and fanaticism. The 
true analogy tends directly the other way. 
In no cases but these do we find the power, 
even in the apostolie days: and the general 
cessation of all extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit would Icad us to the inference that @ 
Jortiori these, which were even then the 
rarest, have ceased also. 13.] See 
note on Matt. xii. 27, respecting the Jewish 
exoreists. These men, seeing the success 
of Paul’s ageney in casting out devils, 
adopt the name of Jesus in their own 
exorcisms. 14. chief of the priests] 
The word must be used ina wide seuse. He 
may have been ehief of the priests resident 
at Ephesus: or perhaps chief of one of the 
twenty-four courses. 15.] The nar- 
rative, from deseribing the nature of the 
attempt, passes to a single ease in which it 
was tried, and in which (see below) two 
only of the brothers were apparently con- 
cerned. 16. them both] The weight 
of MSS. evidence for this reading is even 
surpassed by its internal probability. There 
would be every reason, as seven have been 
before mentioned, for altering it: but no 
imaginable one for substituting it for that 
of the common text. Zwo only, it would 
seem, were thus employed on this particular 
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of that house naked and wounded. 
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17 And this was known 


to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus; and 
‘fear fell on them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus *%2%j-%; 


was magnified. 


18 And many that believed came, and 
® confessed, and shewed their deeds. 


vii. 18 che 
ii. 43; wv. 5, 
i. 


19 Many of them «Matt. iia 


also which used curious arts brought their books together, 
and burned them before all men: and they counted the 
price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
20 tSo mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. 2, 

214 After these things were ended, * Paul -purposed in 2 Rem.35," 
the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been 


there, YI must also see Rome. 


tch.vi 7, 12, 


Ich. xx. 22, 


22 So he sent into Mace- yen. xviii.2: 


xxii. 11. 


donia two of 7 them that ministered unto him, Timotheus Rem... 


zch. xiii. 5. 


and 4 Erastus; but he himself stayed in Asia for a season. ¢@ {ccc tom: 


Xvi. 23.) 3 


23 And >the same time there arose no small stir about , Tim. iy. 2. 


1 that way. 


24 For a certain man named Demetrius, a 


9 
~ 


i render, the: see ch. ix. 2. 


occasion: and St. Luke has retained the 
word as it stood in the record furnished to 
him. Whether any similar occurrence 
happened to the rest, we are not informed : 
this one is selected as most notorious. 
18.] The natural effect of such an oecur- 
rence was to induee a horror of magical 
arts, &c., whieh some were still continuing 
to countenanceor practise secretly, together 
with a profession of Christianity. Such 
persons now came forward and confessed 
their error. The deeds mentioned in this 
verse were probably the association with 
such practices: the next verse treats of 
the magicians themselves. 19. their 
books] These books consisted of magical 
Sormule, or receipt-books, or written amu- 
lets. These last were celebrated by the 
name of Ephesian scrolls. They were 
copies of the mystic words engraved on 
the image of the Ephesian Artemis (Diana). 
fifty thousand pieces of silver] 
50,000 drachme, i. e. denarii: for the 
drachina of the Augustan and following 
ages was the Roman denarins—about 83d. 
of our money: which makes the entire 
value about £1770. 21. these things | 
The ocenrrenees of vv. 19, 20. in 
the spirit] An expression mostly used by 
St. Paul, see Rom. i. 9; vili. 16; xii. 11: 
1 Cor. ti. 4; v. 3, 4; xiv. 14, and other 
places. I must also see Rome} As he 
was sent to the Gentiles, he saw that the 
great metropolis of the Gentile world was 


the legitimate centre of his apostolic 
working. Or perhaps he speaks under 
some divine intimation that ultimately he 
should be brought to Rome. [If so, his 
words were literally fulfilled. He did sce 
Rome, when he had been at Jerusalein this 
next time: but after considerable delay, 
and as a prisoner. Compare the sume 
design as expressed by him, Rom. i. 15: 
xv. 28—28; and Paley’s remarks in the 
Hore Pauline. 22.] He intended 
himself to follow, after Pentecost, 1 Cor. 
xvi.8. This mission of Timothy is alluded 
to 1 Cor. iv. 17 (see also 1 Cor. i. 1); xvi. 
10. The object of it was to bring these 
churehes in Macedonia and Achaia into re- 
membrance of the ways and teaching of 
Paul. It occurred shortly-before the writing 
of 1 Cor. He was (1 Cor. xvi. 11) soon 
to return:—but considerable uncertainty 
hangs over this journey. We find him 
again with Paul in Macedonia, 2 Cor. i. 1: 
but apparently he had not reached Co- 
rinth. See 1 Cor. xvi., as above: and 
2 Cor. xii. 18, where he would probably 
have been mentioned, had he done so.—On 
the difficult question respecting a journey 
of Paul himself to Corinth during this 
period, see notes, 2 Cor. xii. 14; xiii. 1,— 
and Introduction tol Cor. §5. Erastus} 
This Erastus can hardly be identical with 
the Erastus of Rom. xvi. 23, who must 
have been resident at Corinth: sce there : 
and therefore hardly cither with the Erastus 
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silversmith, which made silver shrines for ¥ Diana, brought 
no small !ygain unto the craftsmen; *® whom he called 
together with the workmen of like occupation, and said, 
Sirs, ye know that by this lera/t we have our wealth. 
26 Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded 

epscrv.4 and turned away much people, saying that ‘they be no 

W520 Jer. gods, which are made with hands: */so that not only 
this our eraft is in danger to be set at nought; but also 
that the temple of the great goddess ¥ Diana should be 
despised, and ™ her magnificence should be destroyed, whom 
all Asia and the world worshippeth. *8 And when they 
heard [® these sayings] they were full of wrath, and eried 
out, saying, Great is * Diana of the Ephesians. 29 And 
aRom. xvi.23, the [° whole] city was filled with confusion: and having 
echoed eaught ¢Gaius and °¢ Aristarehus, men of Macedonia, 
ie. i Paul’s companions in travel, they rushed with one accord 


K The Greek is Artémis. Diana is the Roman name. 
1 pender both times, employment. 

™ read, she should be deposed from her greatness. 
N not expressed in the original, © omit. 


of 2 Tim. iv. 20: see note there. 24. 
silver shrines | These were small models of 
the eelebrated temple of the Epliesian 


was restored with inereased magnificence, 
and aeeonnted one of the wonders of the 
aneient world. Its dimensions were 425 
by 220 feet, and it was surrounded by 127 


Artemis (Diana), with her statue, which it 
was the eustom to earry on journeys, and 
plaee in houses, as a charm. We may find 
an exaet parallel in the usages of that 
corrupt form of Christianity, which, what- 
ever it may pretend to teach, in practiee 
honours similarly the “great goddess” of 
its imagination. 25. of like occu- 
pation] i.e. manufacturers of all sorts of 
memorials or amulets eonneeted with the 
worship of Artemis (Diana).— Mr. Howson 
(ii. p. 98) suggests that possibly lerander 
the copper: smith may have been one of 
these craftsmen: see 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

26.| The people believed that the images 
themselves were gods: see eh. xvii. 29, and 
the eitation from Plutareh in my Greek 
Test.—And so it is invariably, wherever 
images are employed professedly as media 
of worship. 27.| but that eventually 
even the temple itself of the great goddess 
Artemis will be counted for nothing. 
“ Great” was the usual epithet of the 
Ephesian Artemis.—'The temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, having been burnt to the 
ground by Herostratus on the night of the 
birth of Alexander the Great (B.c. 355), 


eoluinns, 60 feet high. It was standing in 
all its grandeur at this time. See Conybeare 
and Howson, eh. xvi. vol. ii. pp. 8-4 ff. 

29. having caught] It is not implied that 
they seized Gaius and Aristarehus before 
they rushed into the theatre: but rather 
that the two aets were simultaneous. 

Gaius] A different person from the Gaius 
of eh. xx. 4, who was of Derbe, and from 
the Gaius of Rom. xvi. 23, aud 1 Cor. i. 15, 
who was evidently a Corinthian. Aris- 
tarehus is mentioned ech. xx. 4; xxvii. 2; 
Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24. He was a native 
of Thessaloniea. into the theatre | 
The resort of the populace on oceasions of 
exeitement. ‘Of the site of the theatre, 
the seene of the tumnlt raised by Deme- 
trins, there ean be no doubt, its rnins 
being a wreek of immense grandenr. I 
think it must have been larger than the 
one at Miletus; and that exeeeds any 1 
have elsewhere seen... .. Its torm alone 
ean now be spoken of, for every seat is 
removed, and the proscenium is a heap of 
ruins.” Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 274. ¢ The 
theatre of Ephesus is said to be the largest 


25—37. THE 


into the theatre. °9 And when Pan! would have entered 
in unto the people, the disciples suffered him not, 3! And 
eertain of the 4 chief of Asia, which were his friends, sent 
unto him, desiring him that he would not adventure 
himself into the theatre. °° Some therefore cried one 
thing, and some another: for the assembly was confused ; 
and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 


ACTS. 


~~ 
io 2) 
cr 


together. 8 And * they drew Alerander out of the mul- 

fitude, the Jews putting him forward. And Alexander ‘90°34. 
. A iv. 14) 

Sbeeckoned with the hand, and would have made his eeh.xi17. 


defence unto the people. °! But when they knew that he 
was a Jew, all with one voice about the space of two 
hours cried out, Great 7s ¥ Diana of the Ephesians, 35 And 
when the townclerk had appeased the 8 people, he said, Ye 
men of Ephesus, what man 1s there that knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is a t worshipper of the 
great goddess ¥ Diana, and of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter? 96 Seeing then that these things eannot be 
spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing 


rashly. 


d see note: 


37 For ye have brought hither these men, which 


T render, some of the multitude drew forth Alexander, 


8 render, multitude. 


t Yiterally, a temple-keeper : 


known of any that have remained to us 
from antiquity. Conybeare and Howson, 
ii. p. 83, note 3. 31. certain of the 
chief of Asia] Literally, of the Asiarchs. 
These Asiarchs were officers eleeted by the 
eities of the province of Asia to preside 
over their games and religious festivals. 
Of these it would be natural that the one 
who for the time presided would bear the 
title of “the Asiarch:?’ bat no more is 
known of sueh presidency. The Asiarch 
Philip at Sinyrna is mentioned by Eusebius 
as presiding in the amphitheatre at thie 
martyrdom of Polyearp. These Ephesian 
games in honour of Artemis took place in 
May, which whole month (another sin- 
gular coincidence with the praetices of 
idolatrous Christendom) was saered to, and 
named Artemisian after, the goddess. 

33. drew forth] i.e. urged forward, 
through the erowd; the Jews pushing him 
on from behind. —Alexander does not seem 
to be mentioned elsewhere (but see on 
2 Tim. iv. 14). He appears to bave been 
a Christian convert from Judaism, whom 
the Jews were willing to expose as a 


see note, 


victim to the fury of the mob: or perhaps 
one of themselves, put forward to clear 
them of blame on the oceasion. 34. 
when they knew that he was a Jew] They 
would hear nothing from a Jew, as being 
an enemy of image-worship. 35. | The 
townclerk is the nearest English othce 
corresponding to that here mentioned in 
the original. He was the keeper of the 
archives, and public reader of deerees, &ce., 
in the assemblies. The word here 
rendered worshipper probably means a 
virger, or adorner of the temple: here usect 
as implying that Ephesus had the charge 
and kecvping of the temple. The title is 
found on inscriptions as belonging to 
Ephesus ; and seems to have been specially 
granted by the emperors to partieular 
cities. of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter] To give peeuliar sanctity to 
various images, it was given out that they 
had fallen from heaven. See exumples in 
my Greek Test. This artifice also has been 
imitated by the paganized Christianity of 
the wretehed Church of Rome. 37. ] 
From this verse it appears that Paul had 
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are neither robbers of * churches, nor yet blasphemers of 


your goddess. 


33 Wherefore if Demetrius, and the crafts- 


men which are with him, have a matter against any man, 
Y the law is open, and there are deputies : let them implead 


one another. 


39 But if ye enquire any thing coneerning 


other matters, it shall be determined in 2a lawful as- 


sembly. 


40 For we are in danger to be called in question 


for this day’s uproar, there being no cause whereby we 


may give an aecount of this eoneourse. 


41 And when he 


had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 
XX. 1 And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called 


al Cor. xvi. 5. 
1 Tim. i, 3. 


unto him the disciples, ® and embraced them, and ® departed 
for to go into Maeedonia. 


2 And when he had gone over 


those parts, and had given them much exhortation, he 


came into Greece, and there abode three months. 
> when the Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail 
into Syria, he purposed to return through Macedonia. 


bch. ix. 93: 
XXili. 12: 
xxv.3. 32 
Cor. xi. 26. 


And 


4 And there accompanied him into Asia > Sopater of Berea; 


X Letter, temples. 
Z render, the. 


Y render, court-days are held. 


@ +ead, and exhorted them, and bade them farewell. 
» ~ead, Sopater [the son] of Pyrrhus, a Bercean. 


proceeded at Ephesus with the same 
caution as at Athens, and had not held up 
to contempt the worship of Artemis, any 
further than unavoidably the truths whieh 
he preached would render it contemptible. 
This is also manifest from his having 
friends among the Asiarehs, ver. 31. Chry- 
sostom, however, treats this assertion of 
the town-elerk merely as a device to ap- 
pease the people: “this,” he says, “was a 
lie, and was said only for the populace.” 

38. court-days are held] The sen- 
tence implies that they were then actually 
going on. They were the periodical asszzes 
of the district, held by the proconsul and 
his assessors (see below). deputies | 
i. e.,—see on eh. xiil. 7,—proconsuls: the 
fit officers betore whom to bring these 
causes. So the Commentators generally. 
But perhaps the assessors of the proconsul 
may have themselves popularly borne the 
nanie. let them implead one another | 
i.e. let them (the plaintiffs and defendants) 
plead against one another. 39.] The 
definite article points out the regularly 
recurring assembly, of which they all knew. 

40.] He here assumes that this 
assembly was an unlawful one. The 
meaning is, There being no ground why 
(i. e. in consequence of which) we shall be 


able to give an account, i.e. ‘no ground 
whereon to build the possibility of our 
giving an account.’ 

Cuap. XX. 1—XXI. 16.] JouRNEY oF 
PavuL TO MACEDONIA AND GREECE, AND 
THENCE TO JERUSALEM. 2.] Notiees 
of this journey may be fonnd 2 Cor. ii. 12, 
13; vill. 5, 6. He delayed on the way 
some time at Troas, waiting for Titus,— 
—broke off his preaching there, though 
prosperous, in distress of mind at his non- 
arrival, 2 Cor. ii. 12, 18,—and sailed for 
Maeedonia, where Titus met him, 2 Cor. 
vil. 6. That Epistle was written during it, 
from Macedonia (see 2 Cor. ix. 2, ‘1 am 
boasting’). He seems to have gone to the 
confines at least of Illyria, Rom. xv. 19. 

them] The Macedonian brethren. 

Greece] Achaia: see eh. xix. 21. 

3. there abode] This stay was 
made at Corinth, most probably: see 
1 Cor. xvi. 6, 7: and was during the 
winter; sce below on ver. 6. During it 
the Epistle to the Romans was written: 
see Introduetion to Rom. § +4. as he 
was about to sail] This purpose, of going 
from Corinth to Palestine by sea, is implied 
eh. xix. 21, and 1 Cor. xvi. 3—7. 
4. into (as far as) Asia] It is not hereby 
implied that they went no further than to 
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and of the Thessalonians, * Aristarchus and Seeundus ; and °¢h 3,28: 


xxvii. 2. Col 


4 Gaius of Derbe, and * Timotheus; and of Asia, 'Pychicus a ety 80, 


and & Trophimus. 
Troas, 


> These going before tarried for us 
6 And ¢we sailed away from Philippi, after ™ the 


ech. xvid, 
ft f Eph. vic en, 
at Colliv 7. 
2 Tim. iv. 12. 
MACE ADS 
ch. xxi. 20, 


days of unleavened bread, and came unto them Fo) 2 finn. v.20, 


Troas in five days; where we abode seven days. 


bexod. xii. Dt 
Wo: xxi. ds. 
7 And Ich. xvi. 8. 


2 Cor, ii. 12, 


upon * the first day of the week, when 4 ¢/e disciples eame 2 Ti. i. 1, 


1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
Rev. i. le. 


C render, We ourselves. 
d read, with all our ancient authorities, We. 


Asia: Trophimus (ch. xxi. 29) and Aristar- 
chus (ch. xxvii. 2), and probably others, as 
the bearers of the alms trom Maeedonia 
and Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4), accompanied 
him to Jerusalein. Sopater [the son | 
of Pyrrhus, a Berean] This mention ot his 
father is perhaps made to distinguish him 
(?) trom Sosipater, who was with Paul at 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 21). The name Pyrrhus 
lias in our copies beeu erased as that of an 
unknowu person, and beeause the mention 
of the father is unusual in the N. T.:—no 
possible reason can be given for its zser- 
tion by eopyists. Aristarchus] See 
ch. xix. 29; xxvii. 2; Col. iv.10; VPhilem. 
24.—Seecundus is altogether unkuown.— 
The Gaius here is not the Gaius of ch. xix. 
29, who was a Macedonian. he epithet 
of Derbo is inserted for distinetion’s sake. 
Timotheus was from Lystra, whieh pro- 
hably gives oceasion to his being mentioned 
here in close company with Gaius of Derbe. 
The name Cains (Gaius) was far too eom- 
mon to ereate uny difficulty im there 
being two, or three (see note, ch. xix. 29) 
companions of Paul so ealled. of Asia, 
Tychicus and Trophimus] Tyechicus is 
meutioned Eph, vi. 21, as sent (to Ephesus 
from Rome) with that Epistle. He bore 
also that to the Colossians, Col. iv. 7, at 
the same time. See also 2 Jim. iv. 12; 
Tit. iii, 12.—Trophimus, an Ephesian, was 
in Jerusalem with Paul, ch. xxi. 29: and 
had been, shortly before 2 Tim. was written, 
lett sick at Miletus. (See Introduction to 
2 Tim. § 1. 5.) 5. These] The per- 
sons mentioned in ver. 4: not only Tychi- 
cus and Trophimus. The mention of 
Ninotheus in this list, distinguished from 
those iueluded under the word us, has 
ereated an insuperable difficulty to those 
who snppose Timotheus himself’ to be the 
narrator of what follows : which eertainly 
cannot be got over (as De Wette) by sup- 
posing that Timotheus might have inserted 
himself in the list, and then tacitly ex- 
eepted himself by the us afterwards. The 
truth is apparent here, as well as before, 


ch. xvi. 10 (where see note), that the 
anonymous narrator was in very intimate 
connexion with Paul; and on this occasion 
we find him remaining with him when the 
rest went forward. going before 
&e. . .| For what reason, is not said: but 
we may well eonceive, that if they bore tho 
contributions of the churches, a better Op- 
portunity, or safer ship, may have deter- 
mined Paul to send them on, he himself 
having work to do at Philippi; or perhaps, 
aguin, us Meyer suggests, Paul may have 
remained behind to keep the days of un- 
leavened bread. But then why should not 
they have remained too? The same motive 
may not have operated with them: but in 
that case no reasou can be given why they 
should have been sené on except as above. 
It is not impossible that both may have 
been combined : — before the end of the days 
of unleavened bread, a favourable oppor- 
tunity oecurs of sailing to Troas, of which 
they, with their charge, avail themselves : 
Paul and Luke waiting till the end of 
the feast, and taking the risk of a less 
desirable conveyance. That the feast had 
something to do with it, the mention of 
after the days of unleavened bread seeins 
to imply: such notices being not inserted 
ordinarily by Luke for the sake of 
dates. ‘The assumption made by some 
that the rest of the company sailed at once 
tor Troas trom Corinth, while Paul and 
Luke went by land to Philippi, is ineon- 
sistent with the words used in the opening 
of ver. 4.—From the notice here, we learn 
that Pauls stay in Europe on this oecasion 
was about three-quarters of a year: viz. 
from shortly ufter Pentecost, when he lett 
Kphesus (see on ch. xix. 10), to the next 
Easter. 6. in five days} The wind 
must have been adverse: tor the voyage 
from Troas to Philippi (Neapolis) in ch. 
xvi. 1], seems to have been made in feo 
days. It appears that they arrived on a 
Monday.—Compuare notes, 2 Cor. ii, 12 11 

7. upon the first day of the week | 
We have here an intimation of the con- 
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I ch. fi, 42, 46. 
1 Cor. x.16: 
Xi. 20, &e. 


meni? = midnight. 


chamber, where ¢@ they were gathered together. 
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together 'to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready 
to depart on the morrow; and continued his speech until 
8 And there were many hghts ™in the upper 


9 And 


there sat f7x a window a certain young man named 
Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was 
long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down 


from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 
n. 2kings Went down, and "fell on him, and embraeing him said, 
iv. 34 


nl Kings xvii, 


1V. 


10 And Paul 


® read, with all our ancient authorities, We. 
f render, on the window-seat. 


tinuance of the practice, whieh seems to 
have begun immediately after the Resurrec- 
tion (see Jolin xx. 26), of assembling on the 
first day of the week for religious purposes. 
Perhaps the greatest proof of all, that this 
day was thus observed, may be found in 
the early (see 1 Cor. xvi. 2) and at length 
general prevalence, in the Gentile world, 
of the Jewish seven-day period as a division 
of time,—which was entirely foreign to 
Gentile habits. It can only have been 
introduced as following on the practice of 
especial honour paid to this day. But we 
find in the Christian Scriptures no trace of 
any sabbatical observance of this or any 
day: nay, in Rom. xiv. 5 (where see note), 
St Paul shews the untenableness of any 
such view under the Christian dispensation. 
The idea of the transference of the Jewish 
sabbath from the seventh day to the first 
was an invention of later times. to 
break bread] Sce note on ch. ii. 42. The 
breaking of bread in the Holy Connnunion 
was at this time inseparable from the 
agape or love-feasts. It took place ap- 
parently in the evening (after the day’s work 
was ended), and at the end of the assem- 
bly, after the preaching of the word (ver. 
11). unto them, iv the third person, 
the discourse being addressed to the 
disciples at Troas: but the first person is 
uscd before and after, because all were 
assembled, and partook of the breaking 
of bread together. Not observing this, 
the copyists have altered we above into 
“the disciples,” and again into they below 
to suit this to them. 8. there were 
many lights] This may be noticed, as 
Meyer observes, to shew that the fall of the 
young man could be well observed: or, per- 
haps, beeause many lights are apt to in- 
crease drowsiness at such times. Calvin 
and Bengel suppose it to have been done, — 
in order that all suspicion might be re- 
moved from the assembly, others that the 
lights were used for solemnity’s sake,—for 


that both Jews and Gentiles celebrated 
their festal days by abundance of lights. 
But surely the adoption of either Jewish 
or Gentile practices of this kind in the 
Christian assemblies was very improbable. 

9.] Who Eutychus was is quite un- 
certain. The occurrence of the name as 
belonging to slaves and freedmen (as it ap- 
pears from inseriptions) determines nothing. 

on the window-seat] The windows 
in the East were (and are) without glass, 
and with or without shutters. being 
fallen into a deep sleep] Literally, borne 
down by a deep sleep. I believe the word 
is used here and below in the same sense, 
not, as usually interpreted, here of the 
effect of sleep, and below of the fall eaused 
by the sleep. It implies that relaxation of 
the system, and collapse of the muscular 
power, which is more or less indieated by 
our expressions ‘falling asleep,’ ‘dropping 
asleep.’ This effect is being produced, in 
this clause, but as Paul was going on long 
discoursing, took complete possession of 
him, and having been overpowered,— 
entirely relaxed in consequence of the 
sleep, he fell. In the words, was 
taken up dead, here there is a direct 
assertion, whieh can hardly be evaded by 
explaining it, ‘was taken up for dead,’ 
or by saying that it expresses the judgment 
of those who took him up, as Meyer. It 
seems to me, that the supposition of a 
mere suspended animation is as absurd 
here as in the miracle of Jairus’s daughter, 
Luke viii. 41—56. Let us take the narra- 
tive as it stands. The youth falls, and 
is taken up dead: so much is plainly 
asserted. Paul, not a physician, but an 
Apostle,—gifted, not with medieal diseern- 
ment, but with miraculous power, goes 
down to him, falls on him and embraces 
him,—a strange proceeding for one bent on 
discovering suspended animation, hut not 
so for one who bore in mind the action of 
Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 21) and Elisha (2 Kings 


8—16. TEE AG TS. 


°Trouble not yourselves; for his life is in him. 
he therefore was come up again, and had broken & dread, 
and eaten, and talked a long while, even till break of day, 
so he departed. 1° And they brought the youne man 
alive, and were not a little comforted. & And we went 
before to ship, and suled unto Assos, there tending to 
take in Paul: for so had he appointed, minding hinself 
to go afoot. And when he met with us at Assos, we 
took him in, and came to Mitylene. 4 And we sailed 
thence, and came the next day over against Chios; and 
the next day we Barrived at Samos, and tarried at 
Trogyllium; and the next day we came to Miletus. 
16 For Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus, + decause 


ial 


HL When o matt. ix. 2. 


ch. xviii. QV: 


he would not spend the tine m Asia: for Phe hasted, if it sca ae 


€ render, the bread. 


4,12. 


h render, put in to, 


i render, that he might not have to spend time. 


iv. 31), each time over a dead body,—and 
having done this, nal before, bids them not 
to be troubled, for his fe was in him. 1 
would ask any unbiassed reader, taking these 
details into consideration, which of the two 


is the natural interpretation,—and whether ° 


there exn be any reasonable doubt that the 
tntent of St. Luke is to relate a miracle of 
raising the dead, and that he mentions the 
falling on and embracing him as the out- 
ward significant means taken by the Apostle 
to that end ? 11.] The intended break- 
ing of bread had been put otf hy the acei- 
dent. The article here may import, ‘the 
bread which it was intended to break,’ 
alluding to yer. 7 above. and 
eaten] The agapé was a veritable meal. 
Not ‘having tasted it,’ viz. the bread 
which he had broken ;—though that is 
implied, usage decides for the other mean- 
ing. so] i.e. ‘after so doing.’ 

12.] As in the raising of Jairus’s daughter, 
our Lord eommanded that something should 
be given her to eat, that nature might he 
recruited, so doubtless here rest and treat- 
ment were necessary, in order that the 
restored life might be confirmed, and the 
shock recovered. The time indicated hy 
break of day must have been before or 
about 5 a.M.: whieh would allow about 
four hours since the miracle. We have 
here a minute but interesting touch of 
truth in the narrative. Panl, we Jearn 
afterwards, ver. 13, intended to go afoot. 
And aceordingly here we have it simply 
related that he started away from Troas 
before his companions, not remaining for 
the reintroduction of the now recovered 

Vou. I. 


Kutyehus in yer. 12. 13. Assos} A 
sea-port (also called Apollonia, Plin. v. 32) 
in Mysia or Troas, opposite to Lesbos, 
twenty-four Roman miles from Troas, built 
ona high elit? above sea, with a precipitous 
descent. Paul's reason is not given for 
wishing to be alone: probably he had some 
apostolic visit to make. 14. Mitylene | 
The capital of Lesbos, on the KE. coast 
of the island, famed for its beautiful situa- 
tion. It had two harbours: the northern, 
into whieh their ship would sail, was large 
and deep, and defended by a breakwater. 

15. we put in to Samos] hen 
they made a short run in the evening to 
Trogyllium, a eape and town on the Ionian 
coast, only five miles distant, where they 
spent the night. He had passed in front 
of the bay of Ephesus, and was now but 
a short distanee from it. Miletus] 
The ancient eapital of Ionia. See 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, and note. 16. Paul had deter- 
mined} We see here that the ship was 
at Panl’s disposal, and probably hired at 
Philippi, or rather at Neapolis, for the 
voyage to Patara (ch. xxi. 1), where he 
and his company embark in a merehant 
vessel, going to Tyre. The separation of 
Pan] and Luke from the rest at the be- 
ginning of the voyage may have been in 
suine way connected with the hiring or 
onttit of this vessel. The expression he 
had determined is too subjectively strong 
to allow of our supposing that the Apostle 
merely followed the previously determined 
course of a ship in which he took a passage. 

to sail by (i. e. to omit visiting) | 
He may have been afraid of detention 
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q ch. xxiv. 17. 


reh.ii.l. 1 
Cor, xvi. 8. 


sch. xviii. 19: 


xix. 1, 10. 


tver.3. 


u ver. 27. 


x eb. xviii. 5. 


y Mark i. 15. 


THE ACTS. 


were possible for him, ¢to be at Jerusalem ‘the day of 
Penteeost. 17 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and 
wulled the elders of the ehurch. 15 And when they were 
eome to him, he said unto them, Ye know, * from the first 
day that I eame into Asia, after what manner I ¥ have 
een with you at all seasons, }9 serving the Lord with all 
humility of mind, and with [' avy] tears, and tempta- 
tions, which befell me * by the lying in wait of the Jews: 
20 (1 aud] how *I kept back nothing that was profitable 
unto you, but have shewed you, and have tanght yon 
publickly, and from house to house, 21 * testifying both to 
the Jews, and also to the Greeks, ¥ repentanee toward God, 


Luke xxiv. 
47. chil. 
38. 


K render, WAS. 


there, owing to the machinations of those 
who had caused the uproar in ch, xix. 
Another reason has been given: “ He 
seems to have feared that, had he run up 
the long gulf to Ephesus, he might be de- 
tained in it by the westerly winds, whieh 
blow long, especially in the spring.” But 
these would atlect him nearly as much at 
Miletus. 17.) The distance from 
Miletus to Ephesus is about thirty miles. 
He probably, therefore, stayed three or 
four days altogether at Miletus. the 
elders | called, ver. 28, bishops. This cir- 
eumstunce began very early to contradict 
the growing views of the apostolic insti- 
tution and necessity of prelatical epis- 
copacy. Thus Irenwus (Cent. 2), © He 
called together at Miletus the bishops and 
presbyters (elders), who eame from Ephesus 
and the rest of the ehurches near.” Here 
we see (1) the two, bishops and presbyters, 
distinguished, as if both were sent for, in 
order that the titles might not scem to 
belong to the same persons,—and (2) other 
neighbouring churches also breught in, in 
order that there might not seem to be 
Lishops in one church only. That neither 
of these was the case, is clearly shewn by 
the plain words of this verse: ‘he sent to 
Ephesus, and summoned ¢he elders of the 
church.’ So early did interested and dis- 
ingenuons interpretations begin to cloud 
the light which Scripture might have 
thrown on ecclesiastical questions. The 
A. VY. has hardly dealt fairly in this case 
with the sacred text, in rendering the 
designation episcopous, ver. 28,‘ overseers? 
whereas it ought there, asin all other plaees, 
to have been bishops, that the fact of 
elders and bishops having been originally 
and apostolically synonymous might be 


and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 


*2 And now, 


1 omit. 


apparent to the ordinary English reader, 
which now it is not. 18.] The evi- 
dence turnished by this speech as to the 
literal report in the Acts of the words 
spoken by St. Paul, is most important. It 
is a treasure-honse of words, idioms, and 
sentiments, peculiarly belonging to the 
Apostle himself. See this shewn in my 
Greek Test. The contents of the speech 
may be thus given: Je reminds the elders 
of his conduct among them (vv. 18~—21): 
announces to them his final separation 
Jrom them (vv. 22—25): and commends 
earnestly to them the flock committed to 
their charge, for which he himself had by 
word and work disinterestedly laboured (vv. 
26—35). from the first day] These 
words hold a middle place, partly with 
“ye know,” partly with “after what man- 
ner I was with you.’ The knowledge on 
their part was coextensive with his whole 
stay among them: so that we may take the 
words with ye know, at the same time 
carrying on their sense to what follows. 
: I was with you] So 1 Thess. i. 
5, 11.10. See 1 Cor. ix. 20, 22. 19. 
serving the Lord] With the sole exception 
of the assertion of our Lord, ‘ Ye camot 
serve God and inammon,’ Matt. vi. 24; 
Luke xvi. 18, this peculiar verb (“ fo be a 
bond-servant to”), tor ‘serving God,’ is used 
hy Paul only, and by him seven times, viz. 
Yom. vil. 6, 25; xii. 11; xiv. 18; xvi. 18; 
Phil. ii, 22; Col. i, 24; 1 Thess. i. 9. 
with all humility of mind} Alsoa 
Pauline expression, 2 Cor. vill. 73 xii. 12. 
temptations | See especially Gal. iv. 

14. 20. I kept back nothing] So 
again ver. 27. The sense in Gal. il. 12 is 
similar, though not exactly identical— 
‘reserved himsclt,’ withdrew himself from 
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behold, *I go bound in ™é/e spirit unto Jermsalem, not censixear. 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: 23 save 


that *the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, sayine * 
‘ Ff ¥ fon 
that bonds and afflictions abide me. 


ch. xxi 0 
} Thess. iti. 
3 


2! Bit > a pone of beh xxi I. 


Roun. viri. a. 


these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 7° 


myself, °so that I might finish my course with joy, “and the Vis 
ministry, © which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
testify the gospel of the graee of God. 


deh. i. 7. 
{ Cor. ive l 
e Gal. id. 

0 Titi sy. 


“5 And now, 


behold, ‘I know that ye all, among whom I have gone fr. 


preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face nu more. 


™ Zefter, MY spirit: see note. 


sion. x¥. 23, 


2 yead, I hold my hfe of no account, nor is it so precious to me as 
the finishing of my course: omitting all else. 


any open declaration of sentiments. In 
Heb. x. 38 it is different. 22. bound 
in my spirit} This interpretation is most 
probable, both from the construction, and 
from the usage of the expression re- 
peatedly by and of St: Paul in the sense of 
his own spirit. See ch. xvii. 16, where 
the principal instances are given. Com- 
pare Rom. xii. 11; 1 Cor. v. 33 2 Cor. ii. 
13, and ch. xix. 21. How he was bound 
in the spirié, is manifest, by comparing 
other passages, where the Holy Spirit of 
God is related to have shaped lis apostolic 
course. He was bound, by the Spirit of 
God leading captive, constraining, his own 
spirit. —As he went up to Jerusalem, bound 
in his spirit, so he left Judxa again hound 
in the flesh,—a prisoner according to the 
flesh.—He had no detailed knowledge of 
futurity—nothing but what the Holy 
Spirit, in general forewarnings, repeated 
at every point of his journey (city by city ; 
see ch. xxi. 4, 11, for two such instances), 
announced, viz. imprisonment and tribu- 
lations. That here no inner voice of the 
Spirit is meant, is evident from the words. 

23. the Holy Ghost witnesseth | 
Compare Rom. vill. 16. 24.1 The 
reading in the margin, amidst all the 
varieties, seems to be that out of which 
the others have all arisen, and whose 
difficulties they more or less explain. And 
the meaning will be, ‘Zdo not value my 
life, in comparison with the finishing my 
course. the finishing of my course | 
See the same image, with the same word 
remarkably expanded, Phil. iti, 12—11. 

my course] A similitude peculiar 
to Paul: occurring, remarkably enough, 
in his speech at ch. xiii, 25. He uses it 
without this word, at 1 Cor. ix. 24—27, 
and Phil. iii. 14. which I have re- 
ceived] Compare Rom. i. 5, “ by whom ie 


[have] received grace and apostleship.” 

25.| It has been argned from the 
words among whom I have gone, that 
the elders of other churches besides that 
of Ephesus must have been present. Bnt 
it might just as well have been argued, 
that every one to whom St. Paul had there 
preached must have been present, on ac- 
count of the words ye all. If he could 
regard the elders as the representatives 
of the various churches, of which there 
ean be no doubt, why may not he similarly 
have regarded the Lphesian elders as 
representatives of the churches of  pro- 
consular Asia, and have addressed all in 
addressing them? Or may not these 
words have even a wider appheation, viz. 
to all who had been the subjects of his 
former personal iinistry, in Asia and 
Europe, now addressed through the Ephe- 
sian elders?—See the question, whether 
Paul ever did see the Asiatic churches 
again, discussed in the Introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles, § 2. 18 if I may re- 
mark here, that such an expression in the 
mouth of St. Paul, does not necessarily 
imply that he spoke from divine and un- 
erring knowledge, but expresses his own 
conviction of the certainty of what he is 
saying: see ch. xxvi. 27, which is much to 
our point, as expressing his firm persuasion 
that king Agrippa was a believer in the 
prophets: but certainly no intallible know- 
ledge of his heart :— Rom, xv. 29, where 
also a tirm persnasion is expressed :— Phil. 
i. 19, 20, where his knowledge, ver. 19, is 
explained to rest on his expectation and 
hope, in ver. 20. So that he may here 
ground his expectation of never seeing 
them again, on the plan of making a 
journey into the west after seeing Rome, 
which he mentions Rom. xv. 24, 28, and 
from which, with bonds and imprisonment 
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26 Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I am 


g ch. xviil. 6. 
2 Cor.vits 2 

h ver. 20, 

i Luke vii. 30. 
John xy. 15. 
Eph.i.1l. 


spure from the blood of all men. 
shunned to declare unto you all ‘the counsel of God. 


27 For »I have not 


epi 28k Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 


1 Pet. v. 2. 
11 Cor. xii. 28, 
m Ekph.i. 7, 


flock, over the which the Holy Ghost !hath made you 


14. Cotas p overseers, to feed the church of 4 God, ™ which he [* Aath] 


1 Pet. i. 19. 
Rev. v. 9 
n see Heb. ix. 


14. 
o Matt. vii. 15. 


purchased ® with his own blood.  *° [t For] L know [* this], 
that after my departing °shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock. °° Also, Pof your own 


selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw 


2 Pet. ii. 1. 
pl Tim. i. 20. 
1 John ii. 19. 
away 8 disciples after them. 
q ch. xix. 10. 


r Heb. xiii. 9. 


31 Therefore watch, and re- 


member, that ?by the space of three years I ceased not to 
warn every one mght and day with tears. 


82 And now, 


Poh VS brethren, I commend you to God, and ‘to the word of his 
Got tien, @race, Which is able Sto build you up, and to give you tan 
aaah inheritance among all them which are sanctified. 8 ¥T 
1coris: 12 have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. +4 Yea, 


xi. th: xii. 17. 
x ch. xviii. 3. 

1 Cor. iv. 126 

1 Thess. ii. 9. 


ye yourselves know, *that these hands have ministered 


est onto: Tay necessities, and to them that were with me. 


© render, Witness. 


P render, bishops. 


G The most ancient authorities have, as here, God: some of the very ancient 
have, the Lord: the early Syriac version, and Origen, have, Christ : many 


others have, the Lord and God. 
T omit. 


and other dangers awaiting him, he 
might well expeet never to return. Con- 
sequently, what he here says need not 
fetter our judgment on the above question. 

28. the flock} This similitude does 
not elsewhere occur in Paul’s writings. 
We find it, where we should naturally 
expeet it, used by him, to whom it was 
said, ‘Feed my sheep,’ 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. But 
it is eommon in the O. T. and sanctioned 
by the example of our Lord Himself: Luke 
xii. 32. over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you... .] See ch. xiii. 2. 

bishops] Sce on ver. 17, and Theo- 
doret on Phil. i. 1, ‘The Apostle ealls the 
elders (presbyters) bishops: for at that 
time they had both names.” the 
church of God | On the variety of reading 
here, and the reasons which have led me 
to adhere to that in the text, see in. my 
Greek Test. 29. grievous wolves | 
Not persecutors, but false teachers, from 
the words “enter in among you,” by which 
it appears that they were to come tn among 
the flock, i.e. to be baptized Christians. 
In thet ver. 30 is explinatory of the meta- 
phoric meaning of ver, 29. 30.| your 


8 render, the disciples. 


own selves does not necessarily signify the 
presbyters: he speaks to them as being 
the whole flock. 31.] On the ¢hree 
years spoken of in this verse, see note, 
eh. xix. 10. We may just remark here (1) 
that this passage being precise and definite, 
must be the master-key to those others (as 
in eb, xix.) which give wide and indefinite 
notes of time: and (2) that it seems at 
first sight to preelude the idea of a journey 
(as some think) to Crete and Corinth 
having taken place during this period. 
But this apparent inference may require 
modifying by other circumstanees: compare 
Introduction to 1 Cor. § v. 4 32. 
which is able} Clearly spoken of God, 
not of the word of Lis grace, which eannot 
he said fo give an inheritance, however it 
might bedd wp.—The expression “an in- 
heritance amoung all them that are sane- 
tified” is strikingly similar to “Als inke- 
ritance iv the saints” Eph. i. 18, addressed 
to this same ehurch. See also ch. xxvi. 18. 

33.] See 1 Sam. sil. 3; and tor 
similar avowals by Pant himself, 1 Cor. ix. 
Weds 2 Consens. Oe kil 3: 34. 
these hands! Also strikingly in Paul’s 


XXII. 1—3. 
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35 . nore 
ST have shewed you all things, how that so labouring y Rom. rv.1. 


ye ought to support the weak, and to remember the 


lor. ix. 12, 


avonds. Zora Mi 


of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to vive Chey 


than to receive. 


86 And when he had pas spoken, he 
* kneeled down and prayed with them all. 


Thess. wi, s, 


7 And they all zceh. vii ou: 


XXL. 


wept sore, and *fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, arn ale at 


38 sorrowing most of all for the words *which he t 
that they uid see his face no more. 


pamed him unto the ship. 


spake, ber2 a, 
And they accom- 


AXL 1 And it came to pass, that after we ® were gollen 


from them, and had launched, we 


eame with a straight 


course unto * Coos, and the day following unto Rhodes, 


and from thence unto Patara: 


over unto Phenicia, we went aboard, and set forth. 
when we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the 
hand, and sailed Yiuéo Syria, and landed at Tyre: 


t render, had spoken. 
x render, Cos. 


manner: compare “ these bonds,” ch. xxvi. 
24,—and ch. xxviii. 20. See 1 Cor. iv. 
12, which he wrote when at Ephesus.— 
Observe, ministered unto my necessities, 
end to them that were with me. This 
is not without meaning—his friends were 
among his mecesstties—he supplied hy 
his labour, not his and their wants, but 
his wants and them. 35. the 
weak] Not here the weak in faith (Rom. 
xiv. 1; 1 Cor. viii. 9), as many think, 
—which the context both before and after 
will not allow:—but the poor. 

It is more blessed to give than to re- 


ceive] This saying of our Lord is one ot 


the very few not recorded in the Gospels, 
which have eome down to us. Many such 
must have been current in the apostolic 
times, and are possibly preserved unknown 
to us, in such epistles as those of James, 
Peter, and John. Bengel remarks, “ The 
world’s opinion is different:” and cites 
from an old poet in Athenwus, “A fool the 
giver,—the receiver blest.” But we lave 
some sayings the other way: not to quote 
authors who wrote after this date, and 
night have imbibed some of the spirit of 
Christianity, we find in Aristotle, “It is 
more beeoming the liberal man to give just 
gifts, than to receive just reecipts, or to 
abstain from receiving unjust ones. For it 
is more the part of virtue to do, than to 
reeeive, good, NXE) Phe Ac vs 

‘After we had gotten from them, does 
not come up to the original: which is as in 
the margin: and Chrysostom says, The 


U vender, had torn ourselves 
Y render, tor, or towards, 


and finding a ship sailing 


3 Now 
left 
for 


away. 


expression shews the violence of the part- 
ing.” we came with a straight 
course | See ch. xvi. 11, having run before 
the wind. Cos, opposite Cuidus and Hali- 
earnassus, eelebrated for its wines aml 
ointments. The chief’ town was of the 
same name, and had a famous temple of 
Eseulapius. It was the birth-place of 
Thippocrates, the great physician. The 
modern name, Stanchio, is a corruption of 
“es tan Co” (towards Cos), as Stamboul, 
for Constantinople, is of ‘Ses tan polin” 
(towards the city). Rhodes was at this 
time free. [t was reduced to a Roman 
provinee under Vespasian. The situation 
ot’ its chief town is praised by Strabo.— 
The celebrated Colossus was at this time 
broken and lying in ruins.—Patara, in 
Lycia, the capital of the race, a large 
Maritime town, a short distance E. of the 
mouth of the Xanthus. It had a temple 
and oracle of Apollo. ‘There are eonsiderable 
ruins remaining.—Ilere they leave their 
ship hired at Troas, or perhaps at Neapolis 
(see note on xx. 16), and avail themselves 
of aamerchant ship bound for Tyre. 
3. when we had discovered Cyprus , 
rally, having been shewn Cyprus. 
we left it on the left hand] i.e. to the KB. 
This would be the straight course from 
Patara to Tyre. Tyre) ‘bhis city, 
sv well known for its connnereial in- 
portance and pride, and so often men- 
tioned in the Old Vestament prophets, 
was now a free town of the province of 
Syria. 4. But. Taiply tag, * tiie 
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there the ship was to unlade her burden. 
disciples, we tarred there seven days: # who said to Paul 


aver.12. che 
Xx. 23, 
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42 And finding 


throngh the spint, that he should not go up to Jerusalem. 
5 And when he had aeeomplished those days, we departed 


and went our way ; 


and they all brought us on our way, 


with wives and children, till we were out of the city: and 


bch. xx. 36. 


>we kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. 


6 And when 


we had taken our leave one of another, we ® took ship ; 


and they returned home again. 


TAnd bwhen we had 


jinished our course from Tyre, we came to Ptolemats, and 


saluted the brethren, 


and abode with them one day. 


8 And the next day we [¢ that were of Paul’s company] 


2 render, But having sought out the diseiples. 

& render, embarked in the ship. 

> render, finishing our voyage, we eame from Tyre. 
© omit, with all our oldest authorities. 


erew indeed were busied with unlading the 
ship: but we, having sought out (by en- 
quiry) the disciples.’ ..... ‘Minding dis- 
ciples’? (A. V.) is quite wrong. It is not 
improbable that Panl may have preaehed 
at Tyre before, when he visited Syria and 
Cilicia (Gal. i. 21) after his conversion,— 
and again when he confirmed the churches 
(ch. xv. 41): “the disciples” seems to 
jinply this. seven days] The time 
taken in unlading:—they apparently pro- 
cveded in the sume ship, see ver. 6.—The 
notiee here is very important, that these 
Tyrian disciplessaid toSt. Paul by the Spirit, 
that he should not go to Jerusalem,—and 
yet he went thither, and, as he himself de- 
clares, bound in spirit by the leading of 
God. We thus have an instanee of that 
whieh Paul asserts 1 Cor. xiv. 32, that the 
spirits of prophets are subject to prophets, 
i. e, that the revelation made by the Holy 
Spirit to each man’s spirit was under the 
influence of that man’s will and tempera- 
ment, moulded by and taking the form of 
his own capacities and resolves. So here : 

these Tyrian prophets knew by the Spirit, 

which testified this in every eity (ch. xx. 

23), that bonds and imprisonment awaited 
Paul. This appears to have been announced 
by them, shaped and intensitied by their 
own intense love and anxiety for him who 
was probably their Father in the faith (see 

on ver. 5). But he paid no regard to the 
prohibition, being himself under a leading 
of the same Spirit too plain for him to 
mistake it. See below on vv. 10 {1 

5. departed] Literally, went forth: viz. 
from the house where they were lodged. 


till we were out of the city] ‘‘ We 
passed through the city to the western 
shore of the ancient island, now the 
peninsula, hoping to find there a fitting 
spot for the tent, in the open space be- 
tween the houses and the sea.” Robinson, 
in, 392. on the shore} “Yet had we 
looked a few rods further, we should have 
found a very tolerable spot by a threshing- 
floor, where we might have pitehed close 
upon the bank, and enjoyed, in all its 
luxury, the cool sea-breeze, and the dashing 
of the surge upon the roeky shore.” id. 
ibid. 7. finishing our voyage] viz. 
the whole voyage, trom Neapolis to Syria. 
The A. V., ‘when we had finished our 
course from Tyre, is not so probable a 
rendering of the original. ‘With their 
landing ‘at Ptolemais their voyage ended: 
tle rest of the journey was “made by 
land.’ (De Wette.) Ptolemais | An- 
ciently Aecho (Judg. i, 31,—in Greek 
and Roman writers Acé), called Ptolemiis 
trom (probably) Ptolemy Lathurus. It 
was a large town with a Larbour. It was 
never (Judg. j . 31) fully possessed by the 
Jews, but nagaeed to the Phamicians, who 
in after times were mixed with Creeks. 
But after the captivity a colony of Jews is 
found there. The emperor Claudius gave 
it the freedom of the eity, whence it is 
ealled by Pliny ‘a colony of Claudius 
Cwsar,’ “ Colonia Claudii Cesaris.” It is 
now ealled St. Jean d’Acre, and is the 
best harbour on the Syrian coast, though 
sinall. Jt lies at the end of the great 
roud from Damaseus to the sea. Popu- 
lation now about 10,000.—The distance 
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departed, and came unto Ciresarea: and we entered into 
ap See ares Es : 
the house of * Philip the evangelist, °4 wAich was one of the armen 


seven; and abode with him. 


2 De iv. 5. 


9 And the same man hi dd eee vi 5 vit, 
four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. 


10 And us et aa, 


che di. 17. 


we tarried there many days, there eame down from Judiva 


a certam prophet, named & Agabus. 


MN And when he was sebxi3s 


come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own 
hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, ™ So "3 ° 


shall the Jews 


at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth 


this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the 


Gentiles. 1 And when we 


heard these things, 


both we, 


and they of that place, besought him not to go up to 


Jerusalem. 


18Then Paul answered, }¢ What mean ye to icuxx.2. 


weep and to break mine heart? for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of 


the Lord Jesus. 


M4 And when he would not be persuaded, 


da render, being’ > see note, 
@ render, What do ye, weeping and breaking. 


from Ptolemais to Cesarea is forty-four 
miles. For Crsarea, see on ch. x. 1. 

8. Philip the evangelist | It is pos- 
sible that he may have had this appellation 
from his having been the first to travel 
about preaching the gospel: see ch. viii. 5 if 
‘The office of Evangelist, see Eph. iv. 1], 
2 Tim. iv. 5, seems to have answered very 
much to our misszonary: Theodorct, on 
the former of these texts, says, “ These 
went about preaching :? and Husebius,— 
“They fultilled the work of Evangelists, 
making it their business to preach Christ 
to those who had never yet heard the 
word of the faith, and to deliver to 
them the reeord of the Holy Gospels.” 
The latter could hardly have been part of 
their employment so early as this; nor had 
the word Gospel in these times the peculiar 
meaning of a narrative of the life of Christ, 
but rather embraced the whole good tidings 
of salvation by Him, as preached to the 
Jews and Heathens.—Eusebius apparently 
mistook this Philip for the stposzle: as 
did also Clement of Alexandria and Papias. 

which was one of the seven| Sve 
eh. vi. 5, and note. The seutence in the 
original implics, that the reason why they 
abode with lim was, that he was one of the 
seven: and in English the words ought 
not to be “which was,” but being (one) of 
the seven. The fact of Philip being settled 
at Ceesarea, and known as the Brangelist, 
seems deeisive against regarding the occur- 
rence of ch. vi. § fl. as the establishment 


of any permanent order in the church. 
9.| This notiee is inserted apparently with- 
out any immediate reference to the histor Ae 
but to bring so remarkable a circumstance 
to the knowledge of the readers. The fonr 
daughters had the gift of “ prophecy 2” see 
on ch. xi. Eusebius (see, however, 
his mistake above) gives from Polycrates 
traditional aecounts of them,—that two 
were buried at Hierapolis, and one at 
Kphesus. From that passage, and one 
eitcd from Clement ot Alexandria it 
would appear that two were atterwards 
inarried, aceording to tradition.—To find 
an argument for the so-called “honour 
of virginity’ in this verse, only shews ta 
what resourees Lhose will stoop, who have 
failed to apprehend the whole spirit and 
rule of the gospel in the matter, They are 
met however on their own ground by an 
arguinent built on another misapprehension 
(that of Philip being a deacon in the eccle- 
siastical sense): for itso, this would prove 
that it was lawtul for deacous to marry, 
10.} ‘This Agabus in all probability 
is identical with the Agabus of ch. xi. 2S. 
That there is no reference to that former 
meution of him, might be oecasioned by 
diflerent sources of mlormation havine 
furnished the two narratives. 11.| 
Sinilar symbolical actions accompans ing 
ree are found L Kings a TL; Isa. 
mi s der. xiii. Lith; be zek. iy, Ett ns 
aE ee: De W tie. iN Ayal “Thus 
suite the Holy Ghost’ is the New Tet. 
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k Matt. vi, 10: 
XUV 42, 
Luke xi. 2: 
xxii. 42, 


Ich. xv. 4. 


nch. xv. 4,12. 
Rom. xv. 18, 
19. 


och. i.17: xx. 
24, 


pch. xxii. 3. 
Rom. x. 2 
Gal. i. 14. 


f render, bageage : see note. 


THE ACTS. SS i 
we ceased, saying, * The will of the Lord be done. 1° And 
after those days we took up our f carriages, and went up to 
Jerusalem. 1 There went with us also certain of the 
disciples & of Cxsarea, and brought with them one Mnason 
of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom we should lodge. 
171 And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren 
received us gladly. 18 And the day following Paul went 
in with us unto ™ James; and all the elders were present. 
19 And when he had saluted them, "he declared particu- 
larly what things God had wrought among the Gentiles 
°by his ministry. 99 And when they heard it, they 
glorified the Lord, and said unto him, Thou scest, brother, 
how many thousands } of Jews there are which believe ; and 
they are all ? zealous of the law: *tand they tare in- 
formed of thee that thou teaebest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they 
onght not to cireumeise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs. 7? What is it therefore? ¥ the multitude 
must needs come together: for they will hear that thou art 


& render, from. 


b ender, there are among the Jews which have become behevers. 


i render, Were. 


E Getter, a multitude will certainly. 


prophetic formula, instead of “ Thus saith 
the Lord” of the Old Test. 14. The 
will of the Lord be done] One of the 
pussages from which we muy not unfairly 
infer, that the Lord's prayer was used 
by the Christiaus of the Apostolieage. See 
note on 2 Tim. iv. 18. 15.] The word 
‘earriages’ in the A. V. is used, as in 
Jndg. xviii. 21, for baggage, things carried. 
16.] The word rendered old signifies 
Srom the beginning, and probably implies 
that he had been a disciple all through, and 
had accompanied our Lord during His 
ninistry. See ch. xi. 15, where the term 
is applied to the time of the Pentecostal 
effusion of the Spirit. 
17—XXIITM. 35.] Pact at JERusa- 
LEM: MADE PRISONER AND SENT TO 
CHESAREA. 17. the brethren] The 
Christinns generally : not the Apostles antl 
e ders; James and the elders are not men- 
tioned till ver. 1s. 18. James} ‘the 
brother of the Lord’ the president of the 
church at Jerusalem: see ch. xii. 173) xv. 
13; Gal ii. 12, and He —uand Lutrodue- 
tion to the Epistle of James, § i, 24—37, 
20.| While they or: ised God for, 
and fully reeognized, the work wrought by 
hin among the Gentiles, they found it re- 


quisite to advise him respecting the sus- 
picion nuder which he laboured among the 
believing Jews. They, led, naturally per- 
haps, but incorrectly (see 1 Cor. vii. 18), 
by some passages of Paul’s life [and of his 
already-written Epistles ?], in which he 
had depreciated legal observances in eom- 
parison with faith in Christ, and spoken 
strongly against their adoption by Gentile 
eonverts,—apprehended that he advised, on 
the part of the JZellenistic believers, un 
entire apostasy from Moses and the ordi- 
nances of the law. Thou seest .. . | 
This ean hardly be a reference to the elders 
present, as representatives of the“ myriads” 
of believing Jews: for only those of Jeru- 
salem were there:—but refers to Paul's 
own experience, and kuowledge of the vast 
numbers of the Jews who believed at Je- 
rusalem, and elsewhere iu Judea. 

how many thousands (literally, ten thou- 
sands, myriads) is perhaps not to be strietly 
taken, Origen says, that probably the 
whole number of believing Jews at no time 
had amounted to 11,000. 21.] they 
were informed (at some time in the mind 
of the speaker. The indetinite past tense 
must be preserved. Below, ver. 24, it is 
the perfect). The informants were the 
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come. *3 Do therefore this that we say to thee: We have 

four men which have a vow on them; 2! them take, and 

purify thyself with them, and be at charges leith them, 

that they may @shave their heads: and all Muy know qNumb.vi 2, 
that those things whereof they were informed concerning xvib TS. 
thee, are nothing; but that thon thyself also walkest 

orderly, and keepest the law. °° As touching the Gentiles 

which 3 de/iere, ‘we have wnitten, ° and concluded that they 3-29, 2% 
observe no such thing, save only that they keep themselves 
from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
strangled, and from fornication. *6'Then Paul took the 
men, and the next day punfving himself with them 
Sentered into the temple, ‘to signify the aceomplishment 
of the days of purification, until that Paz offerme should 
be offered for every one of them. */ And when the seven 
days were almost ended, "the Jews which were 4 ¢/ Asia, web. xxiv.18. 
when they saw him m the temple, stirred up all the 


sch. xxiv. 1S. 
t Nuib, vi. 13. 


1 rende r, for. 


D render, have become believers. 


P render, the. 


anti-Panline Judaizers. 22.) Not as 
A. Y., ‘the multitude must needs come to- 
gether, ive. there must be a meeting of 
the whole ehureh: but a multitude (of these 
Judaizers) will certainly come together: 
‘ they will meet and discuss your proceeding 
in @ hostile manner’ 23. a vow] A 
vow of Nazarites. This vow must not 
be confounded, historically or analogieally, 
with that of ch. xviii. 18: sce note there, 
and Num. vi. 2—21. 24, them take | 
to thyself, as comrades. purify thy- 
self with them] i.c. become a Nazarite 
with them. ‘The same expression occurs 
in the LXX, Num. vi. 3, in deseribing the 
Nazarite’s duties, be at charges for 
them] It was a custom of the Jews, and 
was considered a proof of great piety, that 
the richer Nazarites should pay the ex- 
penses of the saerifiees of the poorer. See 
Nun. vi.l4ih Josephus, relating Agrippa’s 
thank-offerings at Jerusalem, says that he 
ordered very many Nazuarites to be shaven.— 
On the shaving the head, see Num. vi. 18.— 
De Wette remarks: ‘James and the clders 
made this proposal, assuming that Paulcould 
comply withit witha safe conscicnee, perhaps 
also as a proof, to assure themselves and 
others of his sentiments : and Pan] accepted 
it witha safe conscience. But this he could 
only have done on one condition, that he 
was sure by it not to eontribute in these 
four Nazarites to the error of ‘ustification 


M render, shall. 
© render, deereeing. 
9 render, from. 


by the works of the law. Ite might keep, 
and eneourage the keeping of, the law,— 
but not with the purpose of thereby de- 
serving the approbation of God.’ 25. | 
See ch, xv. 28, 29. 26.] Paul him- 
self entered into the vow with thei, and 
the time settled (perhaps the least that 
eould be assigned: the Mischna requires 
thirty days) for the completion ot the vow, 
i.e. the offering and shaving ef their heads, 
was seven days. No detinite time is pre- 
scribed in Num. vi., but there, seven days 
is the time of purification 77 case of ua- 
cleanness during the period of the vow. 

to signify | i.c. to make known to 
the ministers of the temple. the ac- 
complishment, i.c. ¢hat he and the men 
had come lo accomplish ; announcing their 
intention of accomplishing. the 
offering] See Num. vi. 13—17. 27. 
seven days] Of the votive period: not (as 
some thinly since Paul’s arrival in Jeru- 
salem. Vive days of the seven had passed: 
sce on ch. xxiv. 11. which were from 
Asia] From Ephesus and the neighbour- 
hood, where Paul had so long taught. 
© Paul, while intent on appeasing the be- 
heving Jews, incurs the furious hostility 
of his unbelieving enemies.” Calvin, who 
adds, ‘In how many ways had those who 
were at Jerusalem this Pentecost, alreidy 
persecuted Paul in Asia ¥?— Notice the 
similarity of the charge against lin to 
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xch. xxvi. 21. 


y ch. xxiv.5, 6. 


z ch, xx.4, 


ach xxvi. 21, 


beh, xxiii. 27: 


Exiv. 7 


cver. lle ch. 


xx 23. 


Ebb ves. XXI. 28—40. 
people, and *laid hands on him, *Serymg out, Men of 
Isracl, help: his is the man, ¥ that teacheth all men 
every where against the people, and the law, and this 
place: and further brought Grecks also into the temple, 
and hath polluted this holy place. *9 For they had scen 
before with him in the city *'rophimus an Ephesian, 
whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the 
temple. °° And all the city was moved, and the people 
ran together: and they took Paul, and drew him out of 
the temple: and forthwith the doors were shut. 3! And as 
they 4 went about to kill him, tidings came unto the chief 
captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar, 
32> Who immediately took soldiers and centurions, and 
ran down unto them: and when they saw the chief 
captain and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul. 9? Then 
the chief captaim came near, and took him, and °com- 
manded him to be bound with two chains ; 
who he was, and what he had done. °% And some eried 
one thing, some another, among the multitude: and when 
he could not know the certainty for the tumult, he com- 
manded him to be carried into the castle. °° And when 


he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was borne of 


and demanded 


@ render, Were seeking. 


that against Stephen, ch. vi. 13. 28. 
Greeks into the Temple] The generic 
plural: only one is intended; see next verse. 
They meant, into the inner court, which 
was forbidden to Gentiles. 29. Trophi- 
mus] See ch. xx. 4, note. We here learn 
that he was an Ephesian. 30.] The Le- 
vites shut the doors to prevent pr -ofanation 
by a riot, and possibly bloodshed, in the tem- 
ple: hardly, as Bengel, lest Paul should use 
the temple as an asy jum:—the r ight of asy- 
lum was only (Exod. xxi. 18, 1-4) for murder 
unawares. But by ver. 14 there, and by 
Joab’s fleeing to the altar, 1 Kings il. 
28 ff, we see that it was resorted to on 
other occasions. 31. seeking to kill 
him] Ly beating him: see ver. 32. 

tidings came] literally, went (were earried) 
up; up, either because of his high station, 
as commanding oilicer, or because he was 
locally stationed in the tower Antonia, over- 
looking (from the N.W.) the temple, where 
the riot was. the chief captain of the 
band] Claudius Lysias (ch. xxiii. 26), the 
tribune of the cohoré (whose proper com- 
plement was 1000 men). 33. with 
two chains} See ch. xi. 6. He would 


thus be in the custody of two soldiers. 

The literally aceurate rendering of 
the chief captain’s demand would be, who 
he might be (subjective possibility) : and 
what he had done (assuming that he must 
have done something). 34. the castle | 
The camp or barracks attached to the 
tower Antonia;—or perhaps ‘into the 
tower’ itself: but the other is the more 
usual meaning of the word. For e full 
history and deseription of the fortress of 
Antonia, see Robinson i. pp. 131, 4135; 
Williains, Holy City, 1. 993; it, 403—411; 
Tlowson ii, 311. 35. upon the 
stairs] The steps leading up into the 
tower. The description of the tower or 
fort Antonia in Josephus, sets the seene 
vividly before us:—‘ It was, upon the 
whole, the resemblance of a tower, and 
encompassed with four other towers at 
equal distances one from another, and one 
from every corner: three of them fifty 
cubits in height, and the fourth, that 
looked to the S. and E., of seveuty cubits: 
and from thence they had the view of the 
whole temple. From the place where the 
galleries joimed, there were upon the right 
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the soldiers for the violence of the * people. 
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36 Tor the 


; : re Ls d Luke xxiil. 
multitude of the people followed after, Crying) Ay oiturals: 


with him. 87 And as Paul was to be led into the eastle, &% 


. ch. zat, 


he said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee ? 
Who said, Canst thou speak Greek? 38 8 Aré not thou that 
Egyptian, which before these days madest an uproar, and 
leddest out into the wilderness t four thousand men that 


were murderers ? 


39 But Paul said, °® Zam a man which os" 


xxii 3. 


am a Jew of Tarsus, Va erly in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
city: and, I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the 


people. 


40 And when he had given him licence, Paul 


stood on the stairs, and f beckoned with the hand unto the ten. sii.iz. 


people. 


And when there was made a great silence, he 


spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 
XXII. 1 [* dfen,] *brethren, and fathers, hear ye my acusite. 


T render, crowd. 
t render, those four. 


8 render, Thon art not then. 
@ render, L indeed. 


V render, a citizen of no mean eity in Cilicia. 


Z omit: see on ch. i. 16, 


and left two pair of stairs, which served 
for a passage to the soldiers into the 
temple: for when the Romans were masters 
of Jerusalem, there were guards posted 
still upon that quarter to prevent seditions 
upon their public festivals and meetings. 
For as the temple commanded the city, 
so Antonia the temple.” (L’Estrange.) 

38. that Egyptian] The inference 
of the tribune was not, as in Bengel, “ He 
speaks Greek, therefore he is an Egyptian,” 
but the very contrary to this. His being 
able to speak Greek is a proof to Lysias 
that he is xot that Egyptian.—This Keyp- 
tian is mentioned by Josephus, who says 
that he persuaded the people to follow him 
to the Mount of Olives, whenee he would 
by a word throw down the walls of Jeru- 
salem. This Felix heard of, and sent 
soldiers to stop his folly, who slew four 
hundred of his followers, and took two 
linndred alive. He himself, however, es- 
caped. In another place, he says of the 
saine person, that he eolleeted about 30,000 
deluded persons, and brought them out of 
the wilderness to the Mount of Olives, and 
that a battle took place, in which most of 
his followers were killed or taken prisoners. 
It is obvious that the xumerical accounts 
in Josephus are inconsistent with our text, 
und with oxe another. This latter being 
the case, we may well leave them out of 
the question. At different times of his 
rebellion, bis number of followers would 


be variously estimated ; and the tribune 
would naturally take it as he himself’ or 
his inforinant had known it, at some one 
period. That this is so, we may see, by 
notieing that our narrative speaks of his 
leading out,—whereas Josephus's numbers 
are those whom he brought back from the 
wilderness against Jerusalem, by which 
time his band would have augmented eon- 
siderably. those four thousand,—the 
matter being one of notoricty. mur- 
derers] “ Stcuri?,” so called from sfea, a 
dagger. They are thus deseriled by Jose- 
plus: “Another kind of brigands abounded 
in Jerusalem, those named Stearii, who 
slew men in open day in the midst of the 
eity: mixing with the erowds principally 
in the feasts, and having short swords 
hidden under their garments, with which 
they stabbed people.” 39. indecd | 
implying ‘not the’ Kgyptian, bot? 

of no mean city] There was distinetion in 
his being a citizen of a free city, “ Many 
of the coins of Tarsus bear the epigraphs 
‘metropolis? and ‘ free.” Dy. Words- 
worth. 40. in the Hebrew tongue} 
The Syro-Chaldaie, the mother-tongue of 
the Jews in Judwa at this time: his 
motive is implied (ch. xxii. 2) to be, that 
they might be the more disposed to listen 
to him, Crap. XXEDL UL] This speech 
of Paul repeats the narrative of his con- 
version to Christianity, but this tine most 
skilfully arranged and adapted (witha 


XXII. 
* And when they 
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defence which I make now unto you. 

heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they 
bch. xxi. 39. 


2 Cor xi, 22, 
Phil. iii. 5. 


e Deut. xxxili, 
3. 2 Kings 
iv. 34, 


ech. xxvi.5. 

feh. xxi. WW 
Gali. 14, 

g Rom.x.2. 

heh, vill 3: 
xxvi.9,10, 11 
Phil. iii. 6. 
1 Tim. i. 13. 

i Luke xxii. 66 
ch, iv. 5. 

k ch. ix. 2: 
EXxVie 10, 12, 


Ich. ix. 3: 
xXxVi, 12,13. 


kept the more silence: and he saith, °?>!I am [Y¥veri/y] a 
man which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, 2 @ c7ty 7x Cilicia, 
yet brought up in this city cat the fect of ‘Gamahiel, and 
taught © according to the perfect manner of the law of the 
fathers, and fwas zealous towards God, 8 as ye all are this 
day. #5 And I persecuted this way unto the death, binding 
-and delivering into prisons both men and women. ° As 
also the high priest doth bear me witness, and ‘all the 
estate of the elders: * from whom also I received letters 
unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring them 
which were there bound unto Jerusalem, for to be 
punished. © And !it came to pass, that, as I made my 
journey, and was ® come nigh unto Damascus about noon, 
suddenly there shone from heaven a great light round 
about me. 7 And I fell unto the ground, and heard a 
voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? §And I answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he 
said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou per- 
9 And ™they that were with me saw indeed the 
light [, ® and were afraid); but they heard not the voice of 
10 And I said, What shall I do, 
And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into 
Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all things 
11 And when I could 
not see for the glory of that light, being led by the hand 
of them that were with me, I came mto Damascus. 


meet © Secutest. 
him that spake to me, 
Lord ? 
which are appointed for thee to do. 
Y omit. Z render, Of. 


& render, cCOMINE. 


» omitted by most of our oldest authorities, 


legitimate limits) to avoid offenee and eon- 
ciliate his hearers. Proofs of this will ap- 
pear as we go on. 3.] Ou Gamatliel 
sce note, oh. v. 34.—The expression “ at 
the feet of Gamaliel” (see ch. iv. 35, note) 
indicates that the rabbi sat on an ele- 
vated seat and the scholars on the ground 
or on benches, literally at his feet. 

according to the perfect manner (the art. 
omitted aft. a prep.), the strict acceptation, 
of the law of the fathers; so in ch. xxvi. 
5, i.e. “the straitest sect of our religion;” 
—i.e. as a Pharisee. as ye all are 
this day] Not meaning ‘in the same way 
as YE all are this day’ (but now in another 
way): but as ye all are this day: «1 had 
the same zealous character (not excludiug 


his still ‘retaining it) which you all shew 
to-day.” A coneiliatory comparison. 

5. the high priest] ‘of that day, who is 
still living’ i.e. Theophilus, sce on ch. 
ix. 1. Similarly, the whole Sanhedrim 
are ‘those who were then members, and now 
survive. unto the (Jewish: or, their) 
brethren] The rendering, ‘against the 
(Christian) brethren,’ is altogether inud- 
missible. If ever Paul spoke to the Jews 
as a Jew, it was on this ocession, 

6.| On Paul’s conversion, and the com- 
parison of the accounts in chapp. ix., xxii, 
and xxvi., see notes on ch. ix. 1 have 
there treated of the discrepancies, real or 
apparent. 11.} See notes, ch. ix. 8, 
1s. 12.) That Ananias was a Cuvis- 


2—20. 
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12 And "one Ananias, a devout man according to the law,» 


*having a good report of all the ? Jews which dwelt there, °°. 


im. i. 7. 


13came unto me, and stood, and said unto me, Brother 
Saul, receive thy sight. And the same hour I looked up 


upon him. 


mouth. 


4# And he said, *The God of onr fathers 4¢,ji15: 
Thath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his will, an 

ssee tthat Just One, and "shouldest hear the voice of his 
15x [or thou shalt be his witness unto all inen 
of Ywhat thon hast seen and heard. 


Teh.ix: 
XXvi. 18, 
61lCor.ix. ds: 

xv. 8. 
toh. iii it: 
vii. 52, 
ul Cor, xi. 23, 
; Gali. 1. 
16 And now why xch-xxii-n, 


y ch. iv. 20; 


tarriest thou ? arise, and be baptized, ?and wash away thy , 33%). 


ch, ii. 88, 


s : a : Heb. x. 22, 
sins, *calling on ¢¢he name of the Lord. 37 And it came acuity 


Rom. x. 13, 


to pass, that, when I was come again to Jerusalem, even »sh,'*-+°. 
while I prayed in the temple, I was in a trance; !S and 
“saw him saying mmto me, * Make haste, and get thee aiies1. 
quickly out of Jerusalem: for they will not receive thy 


testimony concerning me. 


2 Cor, xii. 2. 


And said, Lord; *they *%4% 


viii. 3. 


know that I imprisoned and ‘beat in every synagogue !3att.x.17 
them that believed on thee; ®9 and when the blood of ¢cn.viiss. 
thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, and 


» consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them 


h Luke xi. 48. 
ch. viii. 1. 
Rom. i. 32. 


© read, with all our oldest authorities, his name. 


tian is not here mentioned,—and “having 
a good report of all the Jews which dwelt 
there”? is added: both, as addressed to a 
Jewish audience. Before the Roman go- 
vernor in ch. xxvi., he does not mention 
him at all, but compresses the whole sub- 
stance of the command given to Ananias 
into the words spoken by the Lord to 
himself. A heathen moralist (Horace) 
conld teach, “Of whom, and what, thou 
speakest, and to whom, Take frequent 
heed :” and a Christian Apostle was not 
nnmindful of the necessary caution. Such 
features in his speeches are highly instrue- 
tive and valuable to those who wonld 
gather from Scripture itself its own real 
character: and be, not slaves to its letter, 
but disciples of its spirit. 14—16 is 
not related, but included, in ch. ix. 18, 19. 

14. The God of our fathers | So 
Peter, ch. tii, 18; v. 30. In ch. ix. 17, 
“the Lord” is the word: this title is 
given for the Jews. that Just One | 
So Stephen, ch. vii. 52. How forcibly 
must the whole scene have recalled Ain, 
whom presently (ver. 20) he mentions /y 
name. 16. wash away thy sins] This 
was the Jewish as well as the Christian 
doctrine of baptism.—Scee 1 Cor. vi. 11, and 
note. calling on his name] i.e. the name 


of Jesus, “that Just One.’ Panl carefully 
avoids mentioning to the Jews fhis Name, 
except where it is unavoidable, as im ver. 8: 
so again he says, I saw him, ver. 18. 

17.] viz. as related ch. ix. 26—31, 
where nothing of this vision, or its having 
been the cause of his leaving Jerusalem, is 
hinted. 19.] The probable account 
of this answer is, that Paul thought his 
former great zeal against Christ, con- 
trasted with his present zeal for Ilim, 
would make a deep impression on the Jews 
in Jerusalem: or, perhaps, he wishes by 
his earnest preaching of Jesus as the Clirist 
among them, to undo the mischief of 
which he before was the agent, and there- 
fore alleges his former zeal and his con- 
senting to Stephen’s death as reasons why 
he should remain in Jerusalem. 20. 
thy martyr] So A. V., tollowing Beza: 
the Vulgate, and Hrasmus, ‘thy witness.” 
which is the primary meaning of the 
word martyr in Greek. “The Apostle 
may have here used the word (speaking in 
Hebrew) in its striet primary sense; for 
a view of Christ in His glory was vouch- 
safed to Stephen, and it was by dearing 
wifeess of that manifestation that he 
hastened his death (eh. vii. 55 1h). The 
present meaning of the word martyr did, 
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ichix.ts: that slew him. 7! And he said unto me, Depart : ‘for I 


xiii, 2: 4, 47; 
xviii 6: xxvi. 


will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. *° And they 


Wi. Gal iis, gave him audience unto this 4 word, and then lifted up 


16: ii.7, 8. i - : : ‘ e ; 
rph.ii-7.8 their volees, and said, * Away with such a fellow from the 


ji ee | Pare 


cog earth: for it @7s not fit that }he should live. 28 And as 
mee" they eried out, and fcasé off their clothes, and threw dust 
into the air, **the chief captain commanded him to be 
brought into the eastle, and bade that he should be 
examined by scourging; that he might know wherefore 
they cried so against him. * And as they bound him 
with 8 ¢hongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
m ch. xvi. 87. 


™Ts it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, 
and uncondemned? *6 When the centurion heard that, 
he went and told the chief captain, saying, » Take heed 
what thou doest: for this man is a Roman. *7 Then the 
chief captain eame, and said unto him, Tell me, art thou a 
Roman? Hesaid, Yea. °S And the chief captain answered, 


d vender, saying. © vender, WAS. 
f shook. 8 render, the thongs. 


 yead, with all our oldest authorities, What art thou about to do ? 


render, 


however, become attached to it at a very 
early period, and is apparently of apostolic 
authority: e.g. Rev. xvit. 6, and Clement 
of Rome, 1 Cor. v. (cited in note on ch. i. 25), 
. .. The transition from the first to the 
secondary sense may be easily accounted 
for. Many who had only seen with the 
eye of faith, sufiered persecution and death 
as a proof of their sincerity. For such 
constancy the Greek had no adequate term. 
It was necessary for the Christians to pro- 
vide one. None was more appropriate 
than ‘witness’? (martyr), seeing what had 
been the fate of those whom Christ lad 
appointed to be His ewetresses (eh. i. 8). 
They alinost all suffered: henee fo witness 
became a synonyin for to suffer: while the 
sutlering was in itself’ a kind of testimony.” 
(Mr. Humphry.) Dr. Wordsworth well 
designates this introduction of the name 
of Stephen “a noble endeavour to make 
public reparation for a public sin, by public 
confession in the sane place where the sin 
was coumnitted.” 21.) The object of 
Paul in relating this vision appears to have 
been to shew that his own inclination and 
prayer had been, that he might preach the 
Gospel to his own people: but that it was 
by the imperative command of the Lord 
llimself that he went to the Gentiles. 

22. unto this saying | viz. the announce- 
went that he was to be senxf fo the Gentiles. 


“The nations of the earth have no living 
existence,” was the maxim of the children 
of Abraham, as set down in their Rab- 
binieal books. it was not fit] imply. 
ing, he ought to have been put to death long 
ago (when we endeavoured to do it, but he 
escaped). 23.| They were not ‘casting 
off their garments,’ as preparing to stone 
him, or even as representing the action of 
such preparation: the former would be 
futile, as he was in the enstody of the 
tribune,—the latter absurd, and not borne 
out by any known habit of the Jews: but 
shaking their garments, as shaking off the 
dust, abominating sueh an expression and 
him who uttered it. The casting dust into 
the air was part of the same gesture. 
Chrysostom explains it in this way. 
24.| The tribune, not understanding the 
language in which Paul spoke, wished to 
extract. from him by the scourge the reason 
which so exasperated the Jews against him. 
Jn this he was acting iegally : tor Augustus 
had expressly provided that legal exa- 
minations were not to begin with torture. 
25.| Literally, while they were bind- 
ing him down with the thongs. The po- 
silion of the prisoner was, bent forward, 
and tied with a sort of gear made of leather 
to an inclined post. the centurion | 
This was the ordinary officer—standing by 
to superintend the punishment. On 


XXIII. 1. 


With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 


said, But I was free born. 


TIE wCTs, 


S03 
And Paul 


“Then straightway they 


departed from him whieh should have examined him: and 
the chief eaptain also was afraid, ba/ler he knew that he was 


a Roman, and ¥ deeause he had bound him. 


30 On the 


morrow, | because he would have known the certainty where- 
fore he was aceused of the Jews, he loosed him from his 
bands, and commanded the ehief priests and all their 
couneil to appear, and brought Paul down, and set him 


before them. 


XXIII. !} And Paul, earnestiy beholding the council, 
said, [™ Mex and] brethren, #1 have lived in all good ia. 


i render, When he bethought him. 


1 render, Wishing to know. 


St. Paul’s question to him, see ch. xvi. 37, 
note. 28.] Dio Cassius mentions that, 
in the reign of Claudius, Messalina used to 
sel] the freedom of the city, aud at very 
various prices at different times. 

I was free born] literally, But I (besides 
having the privilege like thee of being a 
Roman citizen) was also born one. How 
was Paul a Roman citizen by birth? Cer- 
tainly not because he was of Tarsus: for 
(1) that city had no such privilege, but 
was only a free cify, not a colony nor a 
municipal town: and (2) if this had 
been so, the mention of his being a man 
of Tarsus (eh. xxi. 39) would have of 
itself prevented his being seourged. It 
remains, therefore, that his father, or some 
ancestor, must have obtained the freedom 
ol the eity, cither as a reward tor ser- 
vice or by purchase. It has been sug- 
gested that the father of Saul may have 
been sold into slavery at Rome, when 
Cassius laid a heavy fine on the city of 
Tarsus for having espoused the canse of 
Octavius and Antony, and very many of 
the Tarsians were sold to pay it. He may 
have aequired his freedom and the ecitizen- 
ship afterwards. See Mr. Lewin, i. p. 4. 
But this is mere conjecture. 29. was 
afraid] There is no inconsistency (as De 
Wette thinks) in the tribune’s being afraid 
beeuuse he had bound him, and then letting 
him remain thus bound. Meyer rightly 
explains it, that the tribune, having com- 
mitted this error, is afraid of the possible 
consequences of it (tor as Cicero says, it 
was an offenee to bind a Roman eitizen, 
and a crime to scourge him), and shews 
this by taking the first opportunity of 
either undoing it, or justifyiny his further 
detention, by loosing him, and bringing 
him before the Sanhedrim. Wis tear was 


ach. xziv. 16. 
1Coriv 4. 
2 Cor, i, 12: 


K sender, that. 
M omit: see on ch. i. 16. 


on aceount of his first false step; but it 
was now too late to reverse it: and the 
same reason which leads him to continue it 
now, operates afterwards when the hearing 
was delayed. ‘The centurion believed 
Paul’s word, because a false claim of this 
nature, being easily exposed, and punish- 
able with death, was almost an unpre- 
cedented thing.’ Hackett. 30.| 1t 
seems remarkable that the tribune in com- 
mand should have had the power to sum- 
mon the Sanhedrim: and I have not seen 
this remarked on by any Commentator. 

brought Paul down] From Antonia 
to the council-room. According to tra- 
dition the Sanhedrim ceased to hold their 
sessions in the temple, about twenty-six 
years before this period. Had they done 
so now, Lysias aud his soldiers could not 
have heen present, as no heathen was per- 
mitted to pass the sacred limits. Their 
present council-room was in the upper eity, 
near the foot of the bridge leading across 
the ravine from the western cloister of the 
temple. 

XAIIT. 1.] earnestly beholding seems 
to deseribe that peculiar look, eonnected 
probably with intirmity of sight, with 
which Paul is deseribed before as regarding 
those before him: and inay perhaps account 
for his not knowing that the person who 
spoke to him was the high priest, ver. 5. 
See ch. xiii. 9, note.-—The purport of Paul's 
assertion secms to be this: being charged 
with neglecting, and teaching others to 
neglect the law of Moses, he at onee en- 
deavours to disarm those who thus accused 
him, by asserting that up to that day Ze 
had lived a true and loyal Jew,—obvying, 
according to his conseience, the law of that 
divine polity of which he was a covenant 
member. Thus I have lived before God 
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eonseienee before God until this day. 
priest Ananias commanded them that stood by him ? to 
ax smite him on the mouth. 
God shall smite thee, thou whited wall: 
judge me after the law, and ©commandest me to be smitten 
# And they that stood by 


bi Kings oi 
24. Jer. 
2, TenNey It 


c Lev. xix. 35. 
Deut, xxv. 1, 
2. John vii. 
51. 


contrary to the law? 


deh ssive17, Revilest thou God’s high priest ? 


THE ACTS. 


XXITI. 
*And the high 


3Then said Paul unto him, 
for sittest thou to 


said, 


5 Then said Paul, ¢I 


wist not, brethren, that ™he was the high priest; for it is 


Tas 


(literally, have been a citizen before God) 
will have its full and proper meaning: and 
the words are no vain-glorious ones, but an 
important assertion of his innocence. 

2. Ananias}] He was at this time the actual 
high priest (ver. 
Nebedzus—suececded Joseph son of Ca- 
mydus—and preceded Ismael, son of Phabi. 
He was nominated to the office by Herod, 
king of Chalcis, in a.D. 48; and sent to 
Rome by Quadratus, the prefect of Syria, 
to vive an account to the emperor Claudius ; 
he appears, however, not to have lost his 
offiee, but to have resumed it on his return. 
This has been regarded as not eertain,— 
and the uncertainty has produced much 
confusion in the Pauline chronology. But 
as Wieseler has shewn, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was so, especially 
as Ananias came off victorious in the cause 
for which he went to Rome, viz. a quarrel 
with the Jewish procurator Cumanus,— 
who went with him, and was condemned 
to banishment. He was deposed from his 
office not long before the departure of 
Felix, but still had great power, which he 
used violently and lawlessly : he was assas- 
sinated by the siearii (see ch, xxi, 38, note) 
at last. 3.| It is perfectly allowable 
(even if the fervid rebuke of Paul be con- 
sidered exempt from blame) to contrast 
with his conduct and reply that of Him 
Who, when similarly smitten, answered 
with perfect and superhuman meckness, 
John xviii, 22, 23. Our blessed Saviour is 
to us, in all His words and acts, the 
perfect patlern for all under all circum- 
stances: by aiming at whatever Ele did in 
each case, we shall do best: but even the 
greatest of lis Apostles are so far our 
patterns ouly as they followed dim, which 
certamly in this ease Panl did not. Phat 
Paul thus answered, micht go far to ereuse 
a like fervent reply in a Christian or a 
minister of the gospel,—but must never be 
used to justify it: it may serve for an 
apology, Imt never for an example. 

God shall (is about to, literally) smite 
thee} Some have seen a prophetic import 


+), He was the son of 


mat: 


in these words ;—see above on the death of 
Ananias. But I wonld rather take them 
as an expression founded on a conviction 
that God’s just retribution would come on 
unjust and brutal acts. thou whited 
wall] Lightfoot’s interpretation, that St. 
Paul used this term because Ananias had 
only the semblance of the high priesthood 
and had lost the thing itself, is founded on 
the hypothesis (for zt is none other) that 
the high priesthood was vacant at this 
time, and Ananias bud thrust himself into 
it. The meaning is as in Matt. xxii. 27; 
and in all probability Paul referred in 
thought to our Lord’s saying. sittest 
thou to judge me} ‘Fhis must not be taken 
as favouring the common interpretation of 
ver. 5 (sce below): for the whole San- 
hedrim were the judges, and sitting to 
judge him according to the law. 4. 

Hence we sce, that not only by the Jews, 
but by the tribune, who was present, Ana- 
nias was regarded as the veritable high 
priest. 5.] (1) The ordinary inter- 
pretation of these words since Lightfoot, 
is, that Ananias had usurped the office 
during @ vacancy, and therefore was not 
recognized by Paul. They regard his being 
sent to Rome as a virtual setting aside 
from being high priest, and suppose that 
Jonathan, who was murdered by order of 
Felix, was appointed high priest in his 
absenee. But (@) there is no ground what- 
ever for believing that his office was va- 
cated. Tle wen the cause for which he 
went to Rome, aud returned to Jerusalem : 
it was only when a high priest was de- 
tained as hostage in Rome, that we read 
of another being appointed in his room: 
and (6) whieh is fatal to the hypothesis, 
Jonathan himself the high priest was sent 
fo Rome with Ananias. Jonathan was 
called by the title merely as haying been 
previously igh priest. He sneeceded 
Caiaphas, and he was not high priest again 
atterwards, laving expressly declined to 
resuine the office. Nor can any other 
Jonathan lave been elevated to it,—for 
Josephus gives, fu every case, the elevation 
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written, * Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy ¢£x42x% 


people. 


28 Eccles. 
2 Pet. 


6 But 2 when Paul perceived that the one part were iio. guises 


Saddueees, and the other Pharisees, [° 4e] cried ont in the 
couneil, [P Jen and] brethren, {I am a Pharisee, & the son feb. xvi. 5. 


Phil. iii, 5. 


of Ia Pharisee: of the hope and resurrection of the dead I &$3iti 


am ealled in question. 


7 And when he had so said, there 


xxviir. 20, 


arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the Sad- 


2 yender, Paul being aware. 
P omit: see on ch. i. 16. 


of a new high priest, and his whole number 
of tweuty-eight from Herod the Great to 
the destruetion of Jerusalem agrees with 
the notices thus given. So that this inter- 
pretation is untenable. (2) Chrysostom 
and most of the ancient commentators sup- 
posed that Paul, having been long absent, 
was really wnacquainted with the person of 
the high priest. But this can hardly have 
beeu: and even if it were, the position 
and official seat would have pointed out, to 
one who had been himself a member of 
the Sanhedrim, the president of the ecoun- 
ceil. (3) Calvin and others take the words 
ironically: ‘I could not be supposed to 
know that one who conducted himself so 
cruelly and illegally, could be the high 
priest” This surely needs no refutation, 
as being altogether out of place and cha- 
racter. (4) Bengel and others understaud 
the words as an acknowledgment of rash 
and insubordinate language, and render, ‘ I 
did not give it a thought, ‘f forgot: and 
so Dr. Wordsworth. But this is never the 
meaning of the word here used in the 
original ; and were any pregnant or unusual 
sense intended, the context (as at 1 Thess. 
v. 12) would suggest it. (5) On the whole 
then, I believe that the only rendering 
open to us, consistently with the simple 
meaning of the words, and the facts of 
history is, I did not know that it (or he) 
was the high priest: and that it is pro- 
bable that the solution of his ignorance 
lies in the fact of his twperfect sight—le 
heard the insolent order given, but knew 
not from whom it proeecded. | own that 
I am not entirely satistied with this, as 
being founded perhaps on too slight pre- 
mises: but as tar as I can see there is no 
positive ohjection to it, which there is to 
every other. The objection stated by Dr. 
Wordsworth, “If St. Panl could not dis- 
cern that Ananias was high priest, how 
conld he see that he sat there as his judge ?” 
would of course be easily answered by sup- 
posing that Panl, who had hiniselt’ been a 
weber of the Sanhedrim, may have known 
Ananias by his voice: or indeed may not 
Vou I, 


© omit. 
@ read, Pharisees. 


(as above) have known him at all per- 
sonally. It is hardly worth while to notice 
the rendering given by some, ‘I knew not 
that there was a high priest? Wad any 
such meaning been intended, it would have 
been further specified by the construction. 
Besides which, it renders Paul’s apology 
irrelevant, by eliminating from it the person 
who is neeessarily its subject. for it 
is written] lmplying in this, ‘and the law 
is the rule of my life” Even iu this we 
see the consummate skill of St. Paul. 
6.] Surcly no defence of Paul for adopting 
this course is required, but all admiration 
is due to his skill and presence of mind. 
Nor need we hesitate to regard such skill 
as the fulfilment of the promise, that in 
such an hour, the Spirit of wisdom should 
suggest words to the accused, which the 
accuser should not be able to gainsay. All 
prospect of a fair trial was hopeless: he well 
knew from faet, and present experience, 
that personal odium would bias his judges, 
and violence prevail over justice: he there- 
fore uses, in the cause of Truth, the maxim 
so often perverted to the cause of false- 
hood, “ divide, and govern.” In one tenet 
above all others, did the religion of Jesus 
Christ and the belief of the Pharisees 
coincide: that of the resurrection of the 
dead. That they looked for this resur- 
rection by right of being the seed of Abra- 
ham, and denied it to all others,—whereas 
he looked for it through Jesus whom they 
hated, in whom all should be made alive 
who had died in Adam,—this was nothing 
to the present point : the belief was common 
—in the truest sense it was the hope of 
Israel—in the truest sense does Paul use 
and bring it forward to confound the ad- 
versaries of Christ. At the same time 
by this strong assertion of his Pharisaic 
standing and extraction, he was further 
still vindicating himself from the charge 
against hin. So also ch. xxvi. 7. 
the son of Pharisees] i.e. ‘a Pharisee of 
*harisces, — ‘by descent from tather, 
grandfather, and npwards, a pure Pharisee.’ 
This meaning not having been appre- 


3G 
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h Matt, sxit ducees: and the multitude was divided. 8%" For the 


xii is. Luke Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, 
nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess both. 9% And there 
arose a great cry: and the seribes that were of the 

ich.xxv25: Pharisees’ part arose, and strove, saying, ' We find no evil 

ken. ssti.7.17,m this man: but * Tifa spirit or an angel hath spoken to 
him, let us not fight against God. ® And when there arose 

a great dissension, the chief captain, fearing lest Paul 

should have been pulled in pieces of them, commanded 

the soldiers to go down, and to take him by force from 
among them, and to bring him into the castle. MU And 
™ the night following the Lord stood by him, and said, Be 
of good cheer[, § Pau]: for as thou hast testified of me in 


ich. v. 39. 


m ch. xviii. 9; 
XXVii. 23, 24, 


Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. 
. 21, 80. : . x 1 
"cnaxy 8 12 And when it was day, [Scerlain of] "the Jews banded 


together, and bound themselves under a curse, saying that 
they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. 
13 And they were more than forty which had made this 
conspiracy. 14 And they came to the chief priests and 
elders, and said, We have bound ourselves under a great 
curse, that we will eat nothing until we have slain Paul. 
15 Now therefore ye with the council signify to the chief 
captain that he bring him down unto you [8 ¢o morrow], as 
though ye would t enquire something more perfectly concern- 


T read, with all our oldest authorities, what if a spirit or an angel hath 
spoken to him ? omitting the rest. 

8 omit, with all our oldest authorities. 

t render, determine with greater uceuracy. 


hended, the plural was by the copyists 
altered into the singular. 8.] See 
note, Matt. iii. 7, for both Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; Josephus says that the latter 
denied the future existence of the soul, and 
rewards and punishments hereafter. 

9. but what if a spirit or an angel have 
spoken to him?] Perhaps in this they 
referred to the history of his conversion, as 
told to the people, ch. xxii. 10. should 
have been pulled in pieces] to be taken 
hiterally, not as merely meaning, ‘ should 
be killed’? The Pharisees would strive to 
lay hold of him to rescue him: the Sad- 
ducees, to destroy him, or at all events, to 
secure him. Between them both, there 
was danger of his being pulled asunder 
by them. 11.] By these few words, 
the Lord assured him (1) of a safe issue 
from his present troubles; (2) of an ae- 


complishment of his intention of visiting 
Rome: (3) of the certainty that however 
he might be sent thither, he should preach 
the gospel and bear testimony there. So 
that they upheld and comforted him (1) 
in the uncertainty of his life from the 
Jews: (2) in the uncertainty of his libera- 
tion from prison at Cesarea: (3) in the 
uncertainty of his surviving the storm in 
the Mediterranean: (4) in the uncertainty 
of his fate on arriving at Rome. So may 
one crumb of divine grace and help be 
multiplied to feed five thonsand wants and 
anxieties, 12.] Wetstein and Light- 
foot adduce instanees of similar conspira- 
cies,—not to eat or drink till some object 
be gained. See 1 Sam. xiv. 24 ff 14.] 
Jt is understood from the narrative that it 
was to the Sadduceces, among the chief 
priests and clders, that the murderers went. 
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ing him: and we, or ever he come near, are ready to kill 


en 


16 And when Paul’s sister’s son heard of their lying 


in wait, he went and entered into the castle, and told Paul. 
17 Then Paul called one of the centurions unto him, and 
suid, Bring this young man unto the chief captain: for he 


hath a certain thing to tell him. 


brought him to the ehief captain, 


1380 he took him, and 
and sad, Paul the 


prisoner called me unto him, and prayed me to bring this 
young man unto thee, who hath something to say unto 


thee. 


19 Then the chief captain took him by the hand, 


and went with him aside privately, and asked him, What 


is that thou hast to tell me? 


*0 And he said, 


°The Jews °%-12 


have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 
Paul to morrow into the council, as thoush * ¢hey would 


enquire somewhat of him more perfectly. 


“1 But do not 


thou yield unto them: for there lie in wait for him of 
them more than forty men, which have bound themselves 
with an oath, that they will neither eat nor drink till they 
have killed him: and now are they ready, looking for Ya 


promise from thee. 


22 So the chief captain then let the 


young man depart, and charged him, See thou tell no man 


that thou hast shewed these things to me. 
saying, 


ealled unto him two centurions, 


*3 And he 
Make ready two 


hundred soldiers to go to Cesarea, and horsemen three- 


seore and ten, and 
hour of the night ; 
may set Paul on, 


spearmen two hundred, at the third 
*4and provide them beasts, that they 
and bring him safe unto Felix the 


* read, with most of our oldest authorities, thou wouldest. 


Y render, the. 


That the high priest belonged to this sect, 
cannot be inferred with any accuraey. 

15. determine with greater ac- 
curacy] or perhaps, neglecting the ecom- 
parative sense, to determine accurately 
(not as A. V. ‘enquire something more per- 
Sectly’). 16.] It is quite uncertain 
whether Paul’s sister’s son lived in Jeru- 
salem, or had accompanied him thither. 
The us of ch. xx. 5, will include more than 
merely Luke. But from his knowledge 
of the plot, which presupposes other ac- 
quaintances than he would have been likely 
to make if he had come with St. Pial, I 
should suppose him to have been domiciled 
at Jerusalem, possibly under instruction, 
as was formerly Paul himself, and this 
likely, in the schools, to have heard the 
scheme spoken of. 21.) They waited 


84 


for, not “a promise,’ as A. V., but the 
promise (to that effect). 23. two cen- 
turions] literally, some two centurions. 
The soldiers here spoken of were the 
ordinary heavy-armed legionary soldiers: 
distinguished below from the horsemen and 
spearmen, spearmen | The word thus 
rendered has never been satisfaetorily ex- 
plained: but spearinen scems to represent 
it more nearly than any other term. See 
in my Greek Test. 24. bring him 
safe) The full meaning of the word. is, 
escort him safe the whole way. 
Felix] Fruix was ai freedman of the 
Emperor Clandius: Suidas and Zonaras 
gave hhn the prenomen of Claudius, but 
Tacitus calls him -frfonius Felix, perhaps 
froin Antonia, the mother of Claudius, as 
he was brother of Pallas, who was a freed- 
2 


pee 
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governor. 

peh.xxi.ss; sendeth grecting. 

Axiv. 7. 

qch.xxii.30. yas a Roman. 


rch. xviii. 15: 


xXv. 19, 


sch. xxvi. 31, 


t ver. 20. 


uch, xxiv. 8: 


xxv 6. 
him. Farewell. 
Antipatris. 
governor, presented Paul also before him. 
_,. province he was. 
x ch. xxi. 30. 
y ch. xxiv. 1, 
10: xxv. 16, 


XAT. 25—35. 


25 And he wrote a letter after this manner: 
26 Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix 
27 » This man was taken of the Jews, 
and should have been killed of them: then came I with 
Zan army, and rescued him, having understood that he 
284 And when I would have known the 
cause wherefore they accused him, I brought him forth 
into their council: 2? whom I perceived to be accused ' of 
questions of their law, *but to have nothing laid to his 
charge worthy of death or of bonds. 9° And ‘when it was 
told me how that the Jews laid wait for the man, I sent 
straightway to thee, and "gave commandment to his 
accusers also to say before thee what they had against 
31'Then the soldiers, as it was com- 
manded them, took Paul, and brought him by mght to 
82On the morrow they left the horsemen to 
go with him, and returned to the castle: 83 who, when 
they came to Cresarea, and delivered the epistle to the 
34 And when 
the governor had read the letter, he asked of what 
And when he understood that he was of 
* Cilicia; 85 ¥ J will hear thee, said he, when thine ac- 


% render, the troop. 


man of Antonia. He was made sole procu- 
rator of Judea after the deposition of Cu- 
manus (having before been three years joint 
procurator with him) principally by the in- 
filnence of the high priest Jonathan, whom 
he afterwards procured to be murdered. 
Of his character Tacitus says, “ Antonius 
Felix wielded kingly power with the dispo- 
sition of a slave, disgracing it by every kind 
of cruelty and lust.” His procuratorship 
was one series of disturbances, false mes- 
siahs, assassins, and robbers, and civil con- 
tests. He was eventually (4.p. 60) recalled, 
and accused by the Casarean Jews, but 
acquitted at the instance of his brother 
Pallas. On his wife Drusilla, see note ch. 
xxiv. 24. 26. most excellent] Sce 
Luke i. 3.—This letter seems to be given 
(translated from the Latin) as written, 
not merely according to its genera] import 
(see the false statement in ver. 27): from 
what source, is impossible to say, but it 
may be imagined that the contents tran- 
spired through some officers at Jerusalem 
or at Casarea friendly to Paul. 27. 
with the troop] See above ver. 10, and 
note, ch. xxi. 32. rescued him, having 


understood that he was a Roman] The 
fact was not as he here states it. This 
was an attempt to conceal the fault that 
he had committed, see ch. xxii. 29. For 
this assertion cannot refer to the second 
rescue : see next verse. 31.] ANTIPA- 
TRIS, forty-two Roman miles from Jeru- 
salem, and twenty-six from Cesarea, was 
built by Herod the Great, and ealled in 
hononr of his father. It was before called 
Kapharsaba. In Jerome’s time it was a 
halt-rnined town. They might have well 
made so much way during the night and 
the next day,—for the text will admit of 
that interpretation,—the morrow being not 
necessarily the morrow after they left Jeru- 
salem, but after they arrived at Antipatris. 

32. the horsemen] As they had now 
the lesser half of their journey before them, 
and that furthest removed from Jerusalem. 
The spearmen appear to have gone back 
with the soldiers. 35. in Herod's 
palace] ‘The procurator resided in the for- 
mer palace of Herod the Great. Here Paul 
was committed to the custody of a soldier, 
not in a prison, but in the buildings at- 
tached to the palace. 


XXIV. 1—6. 


cusers are also come. 
in * Herod’s & judyment hall. 
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Sod 


And he commanded him to be kept 


z Matt. uxvad. 


, 
af. 


XXIV. 1} And after @five days ° Anantas the high a2. 


priest descended with » fhe elders, and with a certain 3 


beh won 2, 
30, 35> xxv, 


orator named Tertullus, who informed the governor against 


Paul. 


2 And when he was called forth, Tertullus began to 


accuse him, saying, Seeimg that by thee we enjoy great 
quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done unto this 
nation by thy providence, ®we accept it always, and in 


all places, most noble Felix, with all thankfulness. 


4 Nuat- 


withstanding, that I be not further tedious unto thee, I 
pray thee that thou wouldest bear us of thy clemency a 
few words. 5° For we have found this man a pestilent ¢ tare xxiits, 
fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the Jews M23" 


throughout the world, and a ringleader of the © sect of the ». 


1 Pet. ii. 12, 


Nazarenes: 64 who also hath gone about to profane the den.xsi.2. 


& render, palace : see on John xix, 28. 


b read, certain of the. 


Cuap. XXIV. I—XXVI. 32.] PavL’s 
IMPRISONMENT AT CHSARFA. 1. 
after five days] or, on the fifth day—froin 
Paul’s departure for Cesarea. This would 
be the natural point from which to date 
the proceedings of the High Priest, &c., 
who were /eft in Jerusalem. That it is so, 
appears from ver. 11. See note there. 

a certain orator} This was an 
‘orator forensis,” or pleader, persons who 
abounded in Rome and the provinces. 
Tertullus} The name is a diminutive from 
Tertius,as Lucullus from Lucius,—Catullus 
from Catius. We are told that many Roman 
youths, who were studying for the bar, 
were in the habit of accompanying the 
magistrates into the provinces, to practise 
themselves in pleading the causes of the 
provincials, and thus be preparing for more 
important actions in the metropolis. 
informed] laid information; and, as it 
seems, not by writing, but by word of 
mouth, since they appeared in person, and 
Paul was called to confront them. 2. | 
Grotius tells us that it is among the pre- 
cepts of the rhetoricians, to win the favour 
of a judge by praising him. Certainly 
Tertullus fulfils and overacts the precept, 
for his exordium is full of the busest flat- 
tery. Contrast with his “great quietness” 
and “worthy deeds,” the description of 
Tacitus, where he says that Felix, and 
Ventidius Cumanus, who ruled in Galilee, 
emulated one another in crimes and enor- 
mities. They carried out their mutual 


© vender, heresy. 


enmity by employing bands of robbers to 
slay and plunder, who sometimes met in 
opeu battle, and brought back their spoils 
tothe procurator. Contrast also Joseplrus’s 
aecount of the inhabitants of Cwwsarea 
sending a deputation to Rome to complain 
of the oppressions and enormities ot Felix. 
There was just enough foundation for the 
flattery, to make the falsehood of its 
genera] application to Felix more glaring. 
He had put down some rebels (see ch. xxi. 
38, note) and assassins, but, as Wetstein 
remarks, was himself worse than them all. 

by thy providence] ‘This was with 
the Latins, as with us, more properly an 
attribute of divinity than of men; but 
with other divine characteristies, had come 
to be attributed to the Emperors. ‘“ The 
providence of Cesar” isa common phrase 
on their coins. 3.] We receive it, i.e. 
not only here in thy presence, but also at 
all times and in all places. A retinement 
of flattery. 5. the world would 
here mean the Roman empire. Na- 
zarenes| This is the only place in the New 
Testament where the Christiansareso called. 
The Jews could not call them by any name 
answering to Christians, as the hope of @ 
Messiah or Christ was protessed by them- 
selves. 6.] Considerable ditientty 
rests on the omission of the words here put 
in brackets. Their absenee from the prin- 
cipal MSS., their many variations in those 
which contain them, are stromly against 
their genuineness ; as also is the considera- 
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e John xviii. 
31 


t ch. xxi. 33. 


g ch. xxiii. 30. 
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temple: whom we took [,4axd would ° have judged accord- 
ing to our law. 7 But the chief captain Lysias came upon 
us, and with great violence took him away out of our hands, 
8 & commanding his accusers to come unto thee]: by examin- 
ing of whom thyself mayest take knowledge of all these 
things, whereof we accuse him. % And the Jews also 
assented, saying that these things were so. 1°Then Paul, 
after that the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, 
answered, Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of 
many years a judge unto this nation, I do the more cheer- 
fully answer for mysclf: !! because that thou mayest 
understand, that there are yet but twelve days since I 


hver.17. ch. 
xxi 26. 

ich. xxv. 8: 
xxviii. 17. 


went up to Jerusalem "for to worship. 
neither found me in the temple disputing with any 


i And they 


man, 


neither raising up the people, neither in the synagogues, 


nor in the city: 


Wyeither can they prove the things 


d The whole of this passage is omitted by most of our ancient authorities : on the 


question, see note. 


tion that no probable reason for their omis- 
sion can be suggested. On the other hand, 
as De Wette observes, it is hardly imaginable 
that so little should have been assigned to 
the speaker, as would be if these words were 
omitted. Besides this, the words whom 
we took seem to require some sequel, some 
reason, after his seizure, why he was there 
present and freed from Jewish durance. 
The phenomena are common enough in 
the Acts, of unaccountable izsertzons ; but 
in this place it is the oméssion which is 
unaccountable, for no similarity of ending, 
no doetrinal consideration can have led to 
it. 8.] by examining of whom, if 
the disputed words be zaserted, refers na- 
turally enough to Lysias ; but if they be 
omitted, to Paul, which would be very un- 
likely,—that the judge should be referred 
to the prisoner (for examination by torture 
on one who had already claimed his rights 
as a Roman citizen, ean hardly be intended) 
for the particulars laid to his eharge. Cer- 
tainly it might, on the other hand, be said 
that ‘Tertullus would har dly refer the go- 
vernor to Lysias, whose interference he 
had just characterized in such terms of 
blame; but (which is a strong argument 
for the genuineness of the doubtful words) 
remarkably enough, we find Felix, ver. 22, 
putting off the trial ¢7/2 the arrival of 
Lysias. The English reader should be eau- 
tioned against one mistake which the form 
of the words in the A. V. rather eneon- 
rages: the referring whom to the accusers. 


This cannot be, as the relative “‘wkom ” is, 
in the original, in the singular. 9. 
assented | joined in setting upon him, bore 
out Tertullus in his charges. 10. of 
many years] Felix was now in the seventh 
year of his procuratorship, which began in 
the tweltth year of Claudius, a.p. 52.— 
The contrast between Tertullus’s aud Paul’s 
winning favour with the judge is remark- 
able. The former I have characterized 
above. But the Apostle, using no flattery, 
yet alleges the one point which could re ally 
win attention to him from Felix, viz. his 
confidence arising from speaking before one 
well skilled by experience in the manners 
and customs of the Jews. 11. twelve 
days] The point of this seems to be, that 
Felix having been so long time a judge 
among the Jews, must be well able to 
seareh into and adjudieate on an offence 
whose whole course was comprised within 
so short a period.—The twelve days may 
be thus made ont: 1. his arrival in Jeru- 
we ech. xxi. 15—17; 2. his interview 
with James, ib. 18 i; 3. his taking on 
him the vow, ib. 26; 3—7. the time of 
the vow, interrupted by—7. his apprehen- 
sion, ch. xxi. 27; 8. his appearance before 
the Sanhedrin, ch. xxii. 30 if; 9. his de- 
parture from Jerusalem (at night) ; and so 
to the 13th, the day now eurrent, which 
was the 5th inclusive from his leaving Je- 
rusalem. This is fur more natural than to 
suppose that. the days which he had already 
spent at Cuesarea are xot to be counted, be- 
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whereof they now accuse me. 
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1 But this I confess unto 
thee, that after ‘the way which they call heresy, 


+7) k bee Amos 
BO Nina eli 


shes 1C¢ ” “yt » ily oe . ix. 2 
worship I the God of my fathers, believing all things i2iihis. 
which are written in ™the law and in the prophets: "yh?" 


sand "have hope toward God, 


XXviii. 23. 


which they themselves =o. s#i1 6: 
~ x 


xvid, 7s 


also allow, °that there shall be a resurrection [€ of the ott yi’s, 


dead,| both of the just and unjust. 


5 Jot sel 
16 And Pherein do ff 2” 


pch. xxiii. 1. 


exercise myself, to have always a conscienee void of 


offence toward God, and toward men. 


17g Now after 


many years I came to bring alms to my nation, and 2¢h-!.29.%: 


offerings. 


xx. 10. Rom. 


18th : arti i . Cee ian & 225, 2Cor, 
Whereupon certain Jews from Asia found far Ui" 


li. 19, 


me purified in the temple, neither with multitude, nor re!.xi.2. 


with tumult. 


© omit. 


f render, I also. 


Ur Aes 65 aed I 


19s Who ought to have been here before *{\y\*" 


8 render, But. 


h or, Amidst which, t.e. my offerings, For the literal rendering, and force, 


see notes. 


cause his raising disturbances while in cus- 
tody was out of the question. 12. in 
the city] literally, throughout the city, 
‘any where in the city ;’ as we say, ‘up and 
down the streets’ 14.] The But here 
has its peculiar force, of taking off the 
attention from what has immediately pre- 
ceded, and raismg a new point as more 
worthy of notice. But, (‘if thou wouldst 
truly know the reason why they accuse me’), 
this is the whole grievance. heresy, 
in allusion to the same word used by Ter- 
tullus, ver. 5. The word is capable of an 
indifferent or of a bad sense. Tertullus 
had used it in the latter. Paul explains 
what it really was. the god of my 
fathers] literally, my paternal God (sce 
below). Notice in the words the skill of 
Paul. The term was one well known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and which would 
carry with it its own justification. The 
abandonment of a man’s national worship 
and attaching himself to strange gods and 
modes of worship was regarded unfavour- 
ably by the Romans: and the Jews had 
had their worship of their fathers’ God 
with their ancient national rites, again and 
again secured to them by decrees of ma- 
gistrates and of the senate. In his address 
to the Jews (ch. xxii. 14) the similar cx- 
pression, “the God of our fathers,” brings 
out more elearly those individual fathers, 
in whont Felix had no interest further than 
the identification of Paul’s religion with 
that of his ancestors required. 15. 
they themselves] literally, these very men. 
It would appear trom this, that the High 
Priest and the deputation were not of the 


Sadducees. But perhaps this inference is 
too hasty; Paul might regard them as 
representing the whole Jewish people, and 
speak generally, as he does of the same 
hope ch. xxvi. 7, where he assigns it to 
“our twelve tribes.” The words “of the 
dead,” inserted here in some MSS. to fill 
up the meaning, are not likely to have 
been spoken by the Apostle. The juxta- 
position of those words, which excited 
mockery even when the Gospel was being 
directly preached, would hardly have becu 
hazarded in this defence, where every ex- 
pression is so earefully weighed. 16. 
herein | accordingly, i.e. ‘having and ehe- 
rishing this hope.’ I also, i.e. ‘as 
well as they. 17.] But refers back 
to the former “but,” ver. 14. ‘But the 
matter of which they complain is this, that 
after an absence of many years,’ &e.—See 
1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4; 2 Cor. viii. ix. notes, ch. 
xx. 4. 18.] The construction in the 
original is peculiar, and can hardly be re- 
presented In a faithful English version. 
The nominative case to the verb found 
hus to be supplicd, somehow thus: amidst 
which they found me purified in the 
temple, none who detected me in the 
act of raising a tumult.... but certain 
Asiatic Jews .... This would leave it to 
be inferred that no legal officers liad ap- 
prehended him, but certain private indi- 
viduals, Hegally; who besides had not come 
forward to substantiate way charge acainst 
him. 19.] This also is a skilful argue 
ment on the part of the Apostle :—it being 
the custom of the Romans not to judge a 
prisoner without the accusers face lo face, 
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thee, and object, if they had ought 


TH: ACTS: 


XXIV. 20—27. 
20 Or 


against me. 


else let these same here say, iif they hare found any evil 
doing in me, while I stood before the council, *! except it 
be for this one voiee, that I eried standing among them, 


teh. xxiii. 6: 
Xxviii. 20. 


‘Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question by you this day. 


22 And when Felix heard these 


things, having more perfect knowledge of ¥ that way, he 
deferred them, and said, When Lysias the chief captain 
shall eome down, I will know the uttermost of your 


matter. 


xch. xxvii. 3: 
xxviii. 16. 


*3 And he commanded a centurion to keep Paul, 
and to let him have hberty, and *that he should forbid 


none of his aequaintance to minister [! or come] unto him. 
24 And after certain days, when Felix came with his wite 
Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard 


him eoneerning the faith in Christ. 


“5 And as he reasoned 


of mghteousness, temperanee, and ™yjudgment to come, 


i read, What evil-doing they found. 
K render, the : see note on ch. ix. 2. 1 omit. 
m yender, the judgment which 1s to come. 


he deposes that Ais real accusers were the 
Asiatic Jews, who first raised the cry 
against him in the temple,—not the San- 
hedrim, who merely received him at the 
hands of others,—and that these were not 
present. 20.| Otherwise: Or Iet 
these persons themselves say, what fault 
they found in me while I stood before the 
Sanhedrim, other than in the matter of this 
one saying. 22. having more perfect 
knowledge about the way] not, ‘¢ill he 
should obtain more accurate knowledge’ 
(ungrammatieal) : nor, ‘since he had now 
obtained’ (viz. by Paul’s speech, which the 
words will not bear). Bunt this, the only 
right rendering, is variously understood. 
Chrysostom says: ‘“ He adjoumed the case 
purposely, not because he wanted informa- 
tion, but because he wished to put off the 
Jews. He was not willing to acquit the 
prisoner, for fear of them.’ And nearly so 
Luther and others. But these interpreta- 
tions, as De Wette observes, overlook the 
circumstance, that snch a reason for ad- 
journment wonld be as unfavourable to 
Paul as to the Jews. Meyer explains it, 
that he adjourned the ease, ‘ because,’ Kc. 
But this would imply that he was favourably 
disposed to Paul. The simplest explanation 
is that given by De Wette: He put them 
off to another time, not as reqniring any 
more information about ‘the way, for 
that matter he knew before,—but waiting 
for the arrival of Lysias.—Whether Lysias 


was expected, or summoned, or ever came to 
be heard, is very doubtful. The real mo- 
tive of the deferring appears in ver. 26. 
The comparative “ more perfect” implies, 
“more acenrate than to need additional in- 
formation.” he deferred them] them, 
viz. both parties: not, “these things.” 

23. liberty] Not literally and ab- 
solutely, for he was in military custody, 
but it was relaxed as much as was con- 
sistent with sate eustody. Remission, or 
relaxation, would perhaps be a better ren- 
dering than ‘ULerty/? 24, when Felix 
came] Into the hall or chamber where 
Paul was to speak. Drusilla] She 
was danghter of Herod Agrippa I. (see 
eh. xii.) and of Cypros,—and sister of 
Agrippa II. She was betrothed at six 
years old to Epiphaues son of Antiochus, 
king of Commagéné; but he dechning the 
marriage, not wishing to be circumcised 
and become a Jew, she was married to 


the more obsequious Azizns, king of 
Emesa. Not long after, Felix, being 


enamoured of her beauty, persuaded her, 
by means of a certain Simon, a Cyprian 
magician (see note on ch. viii. 9), to leave 
her husband and live with him. She bore 
him a son, Agrippa: and both mother and 
son perished in an eruption of Vesuvius, in 
the reign of Titus.—The Drusilla men- 
tioned by Tacitns, a granddaughter of 
Autony and Cleopatra, must have been 
cnother wife of Felix, who was thrice 
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Felix 2 trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time ; 

when I have a convement season, I will call for thee. 

26 He hoped also that ¥ money should have been eiven him * ft 8 
of Paull, ° that he might loose him]: wherefore he sent for 
him the oftener, and communed with him. 27 But after 
two years Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room: and 
Felix, ? willing to P shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
bound. 

XXV. 1 Now when Festus was come into the province, 
after three days he ascended from Cvsarea to Jerusalem. 
2aq Then the high priest and the chief of the Jews in- *93is" 
formed him against Paul, and besought him, ®and desired 
favour against him, that he would send for him to Jeru- 
salem, » laying wait in the way to kill him. * But Festus °¢*"" 
answered, that Paul should be kept at Cwsarea, and that 
he himself would depart shortly thither. ® Let them 


Zz Exod. xvill. 
OF Shox. 8s 
Based. DA 


0D Jiterally, becoming alarmed, answered. There is nothing in the original 
to answer to “ trembled.” 

© omit, with all our oldest authorities. 

P render, Win favour with the Jews. 


married, and each time to persons of royal 
birth; Suetonius calls him “the husband 
of three queens.” 25.| It is remark- 
able that Tacitus uses of Felix the ex- 
pression, “he thought himself licensed to 
commit all crimes with impunity.” The 
fear of Felix appears to have operated 
merely in his sending away Paul: no im- 
pression for good was made on him. 

26.| The Julian law enacted that no one 
should receive any consideration for throw- 
ing a wan into prison, for putting him 
into bouds, or releasing him, or for a 
condemnation or an acquittal. Mr. Hum- 
phry observes, that Albinus, who suecceded 
Festus, so much encouraged this kind of 
bribery, that no malefactors remained in 
prison, except those who did not offer 
money for their liberation. St. Paul did 
not resort to this mode of shortening his 
tedious and unjust imprisonment, aud 
Tertullian quotes his conduct in this 
respect against those who were disposed 
to purehase eseape from persecution: a 
practice which prevailed and became a 
great evil in the time of Cyprian. 

27. two years] viz. of Paul’s imprison- 
ment. Poreius Festus} Festus ap- 
pears to have succeeded Felix iu the sum- 
mer or autumn of the year 60 A.D.: but 
the question is one of much chronological 
difficulty. He found the province wasted 


4 read, And. 


and harassed by bands of robbers and 
siearii (assassins), and the people the prey 
of talse prophets. He died, after being 
procurator a very short tinie,—from one to 
two years. Josephus contrasts hiin, as a 
putter down of robbers, favourably with 
his suecessor Albinus. It was a natural 
wish of Felix at this time to confer obliga- 
tions on the Jews, who were sending to 
complain of him at Rome. left Paul 
bound] There was no change in the method 
of eustody, see note on ver. 23. He left 
him in the ‘miétary custody’ in which 
he was. XAY. 1. the province} The 
term is properly used of a province, whether 
imperial or senatorial (see note on ch. xiii. 
7),—but is here loosely applied to Judwa, 
which was only a procuratorship, atfached 
to the province of Syria. 2. the high 
priest] The High Priest now was Ishmael 
the son of Phabi. See chronological table 
iu the Introduction. The teri ehief of 
the Jews is more geueral than “ elders,” 
though most of the chief men must have 
been members of the Sanhedrim. Festus, 
relating this application, ver. 15, calls them 
“elders.” 3.]| favour is explained to 
mean condemnation, ver. 15. laying 
wait] They were making, contriving, the 
wnbush already. The country was at this 
time, as may be seen abundantly in Josephus, 
full of stcarii (assassins): who were hired 
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therefore, said he, which * among you are able, go down 


¢ ch. xvilf. 14. 
ver. 18, 


in him. 


with me, and accuse this man, ‘if there be any wickedness 
8 And when he had tarried among them 8 more 


than ten days, he went down unto Czsarea; and the next 
day sitting on the judgment seat commanded Paul to be 


brought. 


d Mark xv. 8. 
Luke xxiii. 2, 
10. ch. xxiv. 
5, 13. 


ech. vi. 18; 
XXiv. 12; 
xxviii. 17. 


not prove. 


7 And when he was come, the Jews which came 
down from Jerusalem stood round about, 4and laid many 
and grievous complaints against * Paul, which they could 
8 While "Ze answered for himself, * Neither 
against the law of the Jews, neither against the temple, 


nor yet against Cesar, have I offended any thing at all. 
feb. sxiv.27. 9 But Festus, € willing to = do the Jews a pleasure, answered 


g ver. 20. 


Paul, and said, & Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and there 
be judged of these things before me ? 


10 y Then said Paul, 


I stand at Cesar’s judgment seat, where I ought to be 
judged: to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou very 
hver.25. ch. well knowest. 1Lhz Wor of I be an offender, ® or have 


xviii. 14: 
Xxiii. 29: 
XXvVi. SL. 


committed any thing worthy of death, I refuse not to die: 


but if there be none of these things whereof these accuse 


ich. xxvi. 32: 
xxviii. 19 


me, no man may deliver me unto them. 


iT appeal unto 


t render, are powerful among you. 
8 read, not more than eight or ten. 


t read, him. 


U read, Paul. 


X render, Win favour with the Jews. 


Y render, But Paul said. 
& render, and. 


by the various parties to take off their ad- 
versaries. 5. are powerful] not, as in 
A. V., “those among you that are able” 
[to go down ?}: but, are powerful among 
you: those who from their position and 
influence are best calculated to represent 
the publie interests. 6. ] The number 
of days is variously read. It is possible 
that a perverted notion of the necessity of 
an absolute precision in details in the in- 
spired text, may have oecasioned the erasure 
of one of the numbers. 8.} These 
were the three principal eharges to which 
the “iany and grievous complaints” of 
the Jews referred. 9.| The question 
is asked of Paulasa Roman eitizen, having 
a right to be tried by Roman law: and 
more is eontiained in it, than at first meets 
the eye. It seems to propose only a change 
of place ; but doubtless in it was contained 
by implication a sentence pronounced by 
the Sanhedrim. The words before me may 
mean no more than that the procurator 
would be present and sanction the trial: 


Z read, If then. 


Grotius interprets it “ wilt thou be jndged 
by the Sanhedrim in iny presence?” Other- 
wise, a journey to Jerusalem would be 
superfluous. Festus may very probably 
have anticipated the rejection of this pro- 
posal by Paul, and have wished to make it 
appear that the obstacle in the way of 
Paul being tried by the Sanhedrim arose 
not from A?m, but from the prisoner him- 
self. 10.] Paul’s refusal has a positive 
and a negative ground—l. ‘Cesar’s tri- 
bunal is my proper place of judgment: 
2. To the Jews I have done no harm, and 
they have therefore no claim to judge me? 
I stand at Cawsar’s judgment seat | 
Meyer quotes from Utpian, “ What is done 
by a procurator of Cwxsar, is approved as 
if it were done by Cresar himself.” 
as thou very well knowest] literally, 
knowest better than thou choosest to 
confess. We have an ellipsis of the saine 
kind in our phrase ‘to Anow better? Or 
it may be in this ease as in 2 Tim. i. 18, 
‘better, than that I need say more on 


6—14. 


Cesar. 


TITE ACTS, 


12 Then Festus, when he had conferred with the 


council, answered, > Hast thou appealed unto Cesar ? unto 


Cesar shalt thon go. 


13 And after certain days king 


Agrippa and Bernice came unto Cexsarea to salute Festus. 
14 And when they had been there many days, Testus 


b better, Thou hast appealed unto Csar (without the question: see 


note). 


it:’ but I prefer the other interpretation. 
11. no man may (literally, can) 
deliver me] Said of legal possibility: “it 
is not lawful for any man ....” The 
dilemma here put by St. Paul is, “Zf J am 
guilly, it is not by them, but by Ceasar, 
that I must be (and am willing to be) 
tried, sentenced, and punished. If I am 
innocent, and Cesar acquits me, then 
clearly none will be empowered to give me 
up to them: therefore, at allevents, guilty 
or innocent, I am not to be made their 
victim.” I appeal unto Cesar | lite- 
rally, I call upon, i.e. appeal to Cesar. 
This power (of appeal to the people) having 
existed in very early times was ensured to 
Roman citizens by the Lex Valeria in the 
year of Rome 245, suspended by the De- 
cemviri, but solemnly re-established after 
their deposition a.v.c. 305, when it was 
deerced that it should be unlawful to make 
any magistrate from whom there did not 
lie an appeal. When the emperors ab- 
sorbed the power of the people and the 
tribunitial veto in themselves, the appeals 
to the people and to the tribunes were 
both made to the emperor. In Pliny’s 
celebrated Epistle to the Emperor Trajan 
respecting the Bithynian Christians, we 
read, “ Others shared in the like maduess, 
whom, as they were Roman citizens, I 
noted to be sent to the metropolis.” 
12. the council] The convention, or as- 
sembly of citizens in the provinecs, as- 
sembled to try causes on the court-days, sec 
ch. xix. 38. A certain number of these were 
chosen as jurymen, for the particular causes, 
by the proconsul, and these were called his 
‘councillors,’ or‘ assessors.’ Soin Josephus, 
Cestius, on receiving an application from 
Jerusalem respecting the couduct of Florus, 
took counsel with his assessors, or ecouncrl, 
He consnited them, to decide whether the 
appeal was to be conceded, or if conceded, 
to be at once acted on, ‘The law provided 
that if the matter did not admit of delay, 
the appeal was not allowed. The sense 
is stronger and better withont a question 
after the first clause of Festns’s answer.— 
Thus were the two—the design of Pant 
(ch. xix. 21), and the promise of our Lord 
to him (ch. xxiii. 11)—brought to their 


fulfilment, by a combination of providential 
circumstances. “We can hardly say that 
these must have influenced Pantin inaking 
his appeal: that step is naturally accounted 
for, and was rendered necessary by the 
difficulties which now beset him: but we 
may be snre that the prospect at length, 
after his long and tedious imprisonment, of 
seeing Rome, must at this time have cheered 
him, and caused him to hear the decision 
of Festus, ‘‘To Cesar shalt thou go,” with 
no small emotion. 13.} Hexop 
AGxRIPPA ITI., son of the Herod of ch. xii. 
(see note on ver. 1 there), was at Rome, 
and seventeen only, when his father died. 
Claudius was about to send him to snececed 
to the kingdom, but was dissuaded by his 
freedmen and favourites, and sent Cospius 
Fadus as procurator instead. Soon after, 
Claudius gave him the principality of 
Chaleis, which had been held by his nncle 
Herod,—the presidency of the temple at 
Jerusalem and of its treasures,—and the 
appointment of the High Priest. Some 
years after the same emperor added to his 
jurisdiction the former tetrarchy of Philip, 
and Batanwa, Trachonitis, and Abiléné, 
with the title of King. Nero afterwards 
annexed ibcrias, ‘Tarichéa, Julias, and 
fourteen neighbouring villages to his king- 
dom. He built a large palace at Jeru- 
salem; but offended the Jews by con- 
structing it so as to overlook the temple, 
and by his capricious changes in the high 
priesthood,—and was not much esteemed 
by them. When the last war broke ont, 
he attached himself throughout to the 
Romans. He dicd in the third year of 
Trajan, and fifty-first of his reign, aged 
about seventy. Bernicé|] ‘The Mace- 
donian form (Berenicé or Beronicé) tor 
Pherenieé, She was the eldest daughter of 
Herod Agrippa [., and first married to her 
uncle Herod, prince of Chaleis. After his 
death she lived with Agrippa her brother, 
but not without suspicion ; in consequence 
of which she marricd Polemo, king ot 
Cilicia. The marriage was, however, soon 
dissolved, and she returned to her brother. 
She was afterwards the mistress of Vespa- 
sian, and of Titus. to salute Festus | 
on his accession to the procuratorship, to 


816 THE ACTS. 
k ch. xxiv. 27. 
1 ver. 2, 3. 
m ver. 4, 5. him. 
against him. 
n ver. 6. 


och. xviii. 15; 


xxiii. 29. 

Paul affirmed to be alive. 
peeechix. might send him to Cesar. 
15. 


AAV. 15—27. 


declared Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, * There is a 
certain man left in bonds by Felix: }5 ! about whom, when 
I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders of the 
Jews informed me, desirme to have judgment against 
16™ To whom IJ answered, It is not the manner of 
the Romans to ¢ de/iver any man [¢ fo die], before that he 
which is accused have the accusers face to face, and have 
licence to answer for himself concerning the crime laid 
17 Therefore, when they were come hither, 
» without any delay on the morrow I sat on the judgment 
seat, aud commanded the man to be brought forth. 
18 e Against whom when the accusers stood up, they 
brought fnone accusation of such things as I supposed: 
19°put had certain questions against him of their own 
8 superstition, aud of one Jesus, which was dead, whom 
20 And because I doubted of 
such manner of questions, I asked him whether he would 
go to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. 
*1 But when Paul had appealed to be reserved unto the 
hearing of Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I 
22'Then ? Agrippa said unto 
Festus, I would also hear the man myself. To morrow, 
said he, thou shalt hear him. 2% And on the morrow, 


© render, give up. 

d omit, with almost all our oldest authorities. 

€ render, Round about. 

f Most of our oldest authorities read, NONE evil accusation : but there are 
variations among them. 

8 render, religion. 


gain his favour. 


14. declared Paul’s pleasing to his guest Agrippa. 21. 


cause] He did this, not only because 
Agrippa was a Jew, but because he was 
(see above) governor of the temple. 

16. to give up] i. e. fo his enemies, and 
Jor destruetion. On the practice of the 
Romans, here nobly and truly alleged, 
several citations occur in Grotius aud 
Wetstein. 18. Round about whom | 
See ver. 7: the A.V., ‘against whom,’ is 
wrong. 19.) The word rendered 
religion is used by Festus in a middle 
sense, certainly not as equivalent to ‘super- 
stitzon, A.V., speaking as he was to 
Agrippa, a Jew. 20.] See the real 
reason Why he proposed this, ver.9. This 
he now conceals, and alleges his sodesty 
in referring such matters to the judgment 
of the Jews themselves. This would be 


Augustus (in the Greek, Sebastos)] This 
title was first conferred by the senate on 
Octaviauus, and borne by all succeeding 
emperors. Dio Cassius says: “ Augustus 
imphes that he was something more than 
man: for all most revered and_ sacred 
things are called august. Whence also 
they called him Sebastos, after the Greek 
manner, as one to be adored, from sebazo- 
mai, to adore.” 22. I would hear the 
man myself] literally, 1 was wishing to... 
It is a modest way of expressing a wish, 
formed in this case while the procurator 
was speaking, but spoken of by Agrippa as 
if now passed by, and therefore not pressed. 
See Rom. ix. 3, and note there. Agrippa, 
as a Jew, is anxious to hear Paul’s defence, 
as a matter of national interest. The pro- 


XXVI. 1, 2. 
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when Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with great pomp, 
and was entered into the place of hearing, with the chief 
captains, and principal men of the city, at Festus’ com- 


mandment Paul was brought forth. 


= And Festus said, 


King Agrippa, and all men whieh are here present with 
us, ye see this man, about whom “all the multitude of the aver.2.s,7. 
Jews have dealt with me, both at Jerusalem, and w/so here, 


erying that he ought ‘not to live any longer. 


25 But roh. xxii. 22. 


[2 when] I found * that he had committed nothing worthy rch. xxii. 9, 


29: xxvi. 3d. 


of death, ‘and ifhat he himself [} AatZ] appealed to tveru.. 


Augustus, [ {h dave] determined to send him. 


6 Of 


whom I have no certain thine to write unto my lord. 
Wherefore I have brought him forth before you, and 
specially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, after exami- 


nation had, I might have somewhat to write. 


27 For it 


seemeth to me unreasonable ¥ to send a prisoner, [! and] 
not withal to sigmify the crimes laid against him. 

XXVI. ! Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art 
permitted to speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth 
the hand, and answered for himself: *I think myself 


h omit. 
k render, when sending. 


curator’s ready consent is explained, ver. 
26. 23. with great pomp] Wetstein 
finely remarks on the words, ‘This 
was in the same city where the father of 
Agrippa and Berniee had been eaten of 
worms for his blasphemous pride.” 

the place of hearing] The original is a 
Greek word, formed after the Latin ‘ audi- 
torium :? perhaps no fixed-hall of audience, 
but the chamber or saloon set apart for 
this oeeasion. the chief captains] 
These were the tribunes of the cohorts 
&tationed at Cesarea. Stier remarks, 
“Yet more and more complete must the 
giving of the testimony in these parts be, 
before the witness departs for Rome. In 
Jerusalem, the long-suffering of the Lord 
towards the rejecters of the Gospel was 
now exhausted. In Antioeh, the residence 
of the Praeses (or governor) of Syria, the new 
mother chnreh ot Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians was flonrishing; here, in Ceesarea, the 
residence of the procurator, the testimony 
which had begun in the house of Cornelius 
the centurion, had now risen upward, till 
it comes before this brilliant assembly of 
all the local anthorities, in the presence ot 
the last king of the Jews.” 24. all 
the multitude of the Jews] At Jerusalem 


1 render, seeing’ that. 
l omit. 


(ver. 1) literally, by the popular voice 
(probably) of some tumultuons outery :— 
here, by their deputation. 25. that he 
had committed nothing worthy of death, 
and seeing that he himself ....] These 
reasons did really coexist as influencing 
Festus’s determination. 26. no cer- 
tain thing] i.e. nothing fixed, definite. 
The whole matter had been hitherto ob- 
secured by the exaggerations and tictions of 
the Jews. unto my lord] viz. Nero. 
Augustns and Tiberius refused this title ; 
Calignla and (apparently) all following 
bore it: but it was not a recognized title 
of any emperor before Domitian. Olshau- 
sen remarks, that now first was our Lord's 
prophecy, Matt. x. 18, Mark xiii. 9, ful- 
tilled. But Mever answers well, that we 
do not know enough ot the history of the 
other Apostles to be able to say this with 
any certainty. James the greater, and 
Peter, had in all probability stood betore 
Agrippa fT. See ch. xii, 2, 3. MAME 
1.] The stretching out of the hand hy a 
speaker was not, as Hammond supposes, 
the same as the “ beckoning with the hand” 
of ch. xi. 173 xii. 16. The latter was to 
ensure silence; but this, a formal attitude 
usual with orators, Apnieius desenbes it 
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happy, king Agrippa, because I shall answer for myself 
this day before thee touching all the things whereof I am 


ach. xxii. 8; 
xxiii. 6: 
Xxiv. 15,21. 
Phil. iik. 5. 

bch, xxiii. 6, 

e Gen, iif. 15: 


accused of the Jews: 3especially ™decause I know thee to 
be expert in all customs and questions which are among 
the Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently, 


as tis 4 My manner of life from my youth, which was at the first 


xviii. 15. 


2am.vii.12. AMON mine own nation 
whieh knew me from the beginning, 
testify, that after *the 2 most straitest sect of our religion 
6> And now I stand and am judged 
for the hope of * the promise made of God unto our 
fathers: 7unto which promise ‘our twelve tribes, 
stantly serving God ° ° day and night, ‘hope to come. 
which hope’s sake, P king Agrippa, I am accused of the 
8 Why should it be thought a thing ineredible 


Ps. exxxii. 
i. Isa. iv. 
2: vii. ae 
iz. 62 507 
Jer. xxiii. 8 
xxxiii. 14, 16, 
16. Ezek, 
XXxxiv. 28: 
XXXVii. 24. 
Dan. ix. 24. 
Micah vii. 20, 
ch. xiii. — 
Rom, xv 
Tit. ii. ie 

da James i.1. 

e Luke ii. 37. 
1 Thess. iii. 
10. 1 Tim. 


I lived a Pharisee. 


0s 
f Phil iif.11. Jews. 


M render, because thou art. 
© render, night and day. 


very precisely. The hand was stretehed 
out with the two lower fingers shut, and 
the rest straightened. St. Paul’s hand was 
chained—eompare “ these bonds,” ver. 29. 

5. the strictest sect] See ch. xxii. 
3. Josephus ealls the Pharisees ‘‘a sect of 
the Jews professing to be more devout 
than other men, and to observe the laws 
more strietly.” The use of the term finds 
another example in Eph. v. 15, whieh is 
literally, “See ye walk strictly.” The word 
rendered sect is the same as that rendered 
in ch. xxiv. 5, 14 “heresy,” here used in an 
indifferent sense. 6.] The promise 
spoken of is not that of the resurrection 
merely, but that of a Messiah and His 
kingdom, involving (ver. 8) the resurrec- 
tion. This is evident from the way in 
whieh he brings in the mention of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and connects His exaltation 
(ver. 18) with the universal preaching of 
repentanee and remission of sins. But he 
hints merely at this hope, and does not 
explain it fully: for Agrippa knew well 
what was intended, and the mention of any 
king but Cesar would have misled and pre- 
judiced the Roman procurator. There is 
great skill in binding on his former Phari- 
saie life of orthodoxy (in externals), to his 
now real and living defenee of the hope of 
Israel. But though he thus far identifies 
them, he makes no concealnient of the dif- 
ferenee between them, ver. 9 ff. hs 
our twelve tribes] The Jews in Judira, 
and those of the dispersion also. See 
Jamesi.l. There was a ditferenee between 


at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 


if they would 


in- 


For 


2 ye. strictest. 
P read, O king. 


Paul and the Jews, which lies beneath the 
surface of this verse, but is yet not brought 
out: ke had already arrived at the accom- 
plishment of this hope, to whieh ¢hey, with 
all their sacrifices and zeal, were as yet only 
earnestly tending, having it yet in the 
future only (see Rom. x. 2). It was con- 
cerning this hope (in what sense appears 
not yet) that he was accused by the Jews. 

8.] Having impressed on his hearers 
the injustice of this eharge from the Jews, 
with reference to his holding that hope 
which they themselves held, he now leaves 
much to be filled up, not giving a con- 
fession of his own faith, but proceeding 
as if it were well understood. ‘You as- 
sume rightly, that I mean by this hope, in 
my own ¢ase, my believing it accomplished 
in the erusified and risen Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” Then, this being acknowledged, he 
goes on to show how his own view beeame 
so changed with regard to Jesus; drawing 
a contrast in some respeets between him- 
self, who was supernaturally brought to 
the faith, and them, who yet could not 
refuse to believe that God eould and might 
raise the dead. All this he mainly ad- 
dresses to Agrippa (ver. 26), as being the 
best aequainted with the eireumstanees, 
and, from his position, best qualified to 
judge of them. It may be, as Stier 
suggests, that if not open, yet practical 
Sadduceism had tainted the Herodian 
family. Paul knew, at all events, how 
generally the highly eultivated, and those 
in power and wealth, despised and thought 


o—15. 


with you, @¢hat God should raise the dead ? 
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0 ¢ Vee om Suh 1.2. 
Lverily ep pian? 


thought with myself, that I ought to do many things 


contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 


10h het 3; 
Which et sits. 


thing I also did in Jerusalem: and many of the saints did 
I shut up in prison, having received authority ‘from the be v.14, $1: 
chief priests; and when they were put to death, T eave my 


8 roice against them. 


WE And I punished them oft in keb.saiit. 


every synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and 


being exceedingly mad against them, 


even unto strange cities. 


I persecuted them 


121 Whereupon as I went to leniv.s: 


Xx. O 


Damascus with authority and commission from the chief 
priests, at midday, O king, I saw im the way a light 


from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, 


shining 


round about me and them whieh journeyed with me. 


14 And when we were all fallen to the earth, 


I heard a 


voice t speaking unto me, and saying in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is hard for thee to 


kick against the pricks. 


q render, if God raiseth. 
8 render, Vote. 


incredible the doctrine of the resurrection. 
It is not, as commonly rendered, 
‘that God should raise the dead’ (K. V.): 
but the question is far stronger than this: 
why is it judged by you a thing past 
belief, if God raises the dead ? i. e. ‘¢f God, 
tn His exercise of power, sees fit to raise 
the dead (the word implying that such a 
fact has veritably taken place), ts tt oe 
you to refuse to believe it 2’ 
‘Henceforward he passes to his own cane 
—how he once refused, like them, to 
believe in Jesus: and shews them both the 
process of his conversion, and the ministry 
with which he was entrnsted to others. 
10, 11.) This is the “great persecu- 
tion” of eh. vii. 1. We are surprised 
here by the unexpected word saints (holy 
ones), which it might have been thought 
he would have rather in this presence 
avoided. But, as Stier remarks, it belongs 
to the more confident tone of this speech, 
which he delivers, not as a prisoner defend- 
ing himself, but as one being heard before 
those who were his audience, not his judges. 
I gave my vote against them ean 
hardly be taken figuratively, as many 
Cominentators, trying to escape from the 
inference that the “ young man” Saul was 
a member of the Sanhedrim; but must be 
understood as testifying to ‘this very fact, 
however strange it may seem. He can 


15 And I said, Who art thon, 


T render, prisons. 
t render, saying unto me, 


hardly have been less than thirty, when 
sent on his errand of persecution to 
Damascus. Ou the faet, compare the 
words ‘Saul was consenting unto his 
death,” ch. viii. 1. 11. punished 
them] viz. by scourging; comp. Matt. x. 
17. I compelled them to blaspheme iloes 
not imply that any dzd blaspheme (Christ : 
so Pliny, in his celebrated Epistle, speaks 
of ordering the Bithynian Christians ¢o 
curse Christ, and adds, that he hears none 
ean be eompelled to do this who are really 
Christians): the verb only relates the 
attempt. The persecuting the Christians 
even to foreign cities, forms the transition 
to the narrative following, | 12. Where- 
upon] literally, In which things (being 
engaged). 13.} See notes on ch, ix. 
3—8, where [have treated of the disere- 
pancies, real or only apparent, between the 
three accounts of Saul’s conversion, See 
also ch. xxii. 6—10. 14, in the He- 
brew tongue] These words are expressed 
here only. In ch. ix. we have the fact 
remarkably preserved by the Hebrew form 
in the original; in ch. xxii. he was speak- 
ing in Hebrew, and the notice was not 
required. it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks | This is found here 
only; in ch. ix. the words are spurious, 
having been inserted froin this place. The 
metaphor is derived from oxen at plough 
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And ® ze said, | am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 


16 But mse, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared 
meh. xxii1s. Unto thee for this purpose, ™to make thee a minister and 


nch. xxii. ue 
o Isa. xxxvVe 


a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and 


xii 7. via of those things in the which I will appear unto thee; 


vie as 
2 Cor. Be 4. 
Eph. i 
1 Mises. = 5. 
2 Cor. vi. 14 
Eph. iv. is: 
v.8 Col. 
13k Pet. 
if. 9, 25. 
q Luke i. veg 
r Eph. i. 11. 
Coil, i, 12. 


17 delivering flies from the people, and from the Gentiles, 
"unto whom [* zow] I send thee, 18° to open their eyes, 
. [Yand] ? 270 turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, 
forgiveness of sins, and ‘inheritance among them which 


‘that they may receive 


U yead, with all our oldest authorities, the Lord. 


ZX omit, with all our MSS. 
2 render, that they may turn. 


or drawing a burden, who, on_ being 
pricked with the goad, kick against it, and 
so cause it to pierce deeper. See instances, 
in my Greek Test., of the use of the pro- 
verb. 16—19.] There can be no ques- 
tion that St. Paul here condenses into one, 
various sayings of our Lord to him at 
different times, in visions, see ch. xxii. 
18—21; and by Ananias, ch. ix. 15; see 
also ch. xxii. 15, 16. Nor ean this, on the 
strictest view, be considered any deviation 
from truth. It is what all must more or 
less do who are abridging a narrative, or 
giving the general sense of things said at 
various times. There were reasons for its 
being minute and particular in the detadls 
of his conversion; that once related, the 
commission which he thereupon received is 
not followed into ifs details, but summed 
up as committed to him by the Lord him- 
self. It would be not only irreverent, but 
false, to imagine that he put his own 
thoughts into the mouth of our Lord; but 
I do not see, with Stier, the necessity of 
maintaining that all these words were ac- 
tually spoken to him at some time by the 
Lord. The message delivered by Ananias 
certainly furnished some of them; and the 
wmnistakeable utterings of God’s Spirit 
whieh supernaturally led him, may have 
furnished more, all within the limits of 
truth. 16.] for this purpose refers 
to what follows, to make thee, &c.; for 
gives the reason for rise, and stand upon 
thy feet. See reff. of these things 
which thou hast seen] Stier remarks, 
that Paul was the witness of the glory 
of Christ ; whereas Peter, the first of the 
former twelve, describes himself (1 Pet. 
v. 1) as ‘a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and a partaker of the glory that 
shall be revealed’ So trne it was that tlis 
latest born among the Apostles, became, 


Y omit. 


by divine grace, more than they all (1 Cor. 
xv. 8—10).—The expression a minister of 
those things which thou hast seen may 
be compared with “ ministers of the word,” 
which ae Luke calls the eye-witnesses, 
Luke i. 2. and of those things in 
the which (or, on account of which) I 
will appear unto thee] That such visions 
did take place, we know, from ch. xviii. 9; 

xxii. 18; xxiii. 11; 2 Cor. xii, 1; Gal. i. 
12. 17. delivering thee from] This, 
and not ‘choosing thee out of,’ is the right 
meaning. the people] as elsewhere, 
the Jewish people. “Thus,” says Calvin, 
“the Lord armed him against all fears 
which awaited him, and at the same time 
prepared him to bear the cross.” 

unto whom] to doth, the people, and the 
Gentiles; not the Gentiles only. 18. | 
not, as Beza, and A. V., ‘fo turn them 2” 
but, that they may turn; see ver. 20.—The 
general reference of whom becomes tacitly 
modified (not expressly, speaking as he was 
tothe Jew Agrippa) by theexpressions above, 
darkness and the power of Satan, hoth, 
in the common language of the Jews, 
applicable only to the Gentiles. But in 
reality, and in Panl’s mind, they had their 
sense as applied to Jews,—who were in 
spiritual darkness and under Satan’s power, 
however little they thought it. See Col. 

i, 13. that they may receive] A 
third step: first the opening of the eyes— 
next, the turning to God—next, the re- 
ceiving remission of sins and a place among 
the sanctified; see ch. xx. 32.—This last 
reference determines the words by faith 
that isin me to belong, not to sanctified, 
but to receive.—Thus the great object of 
Paul’s preaching was to awaken and shew 
the necessity and cthceacy of faith that is 
in Christ. Aud fully, long ere this, had 
he recognized and acted on this his great 


16—24. 


are * sanctified, by faith that is in me. 
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YY Where upon, QO sen. xx. s2, 


king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision: 29 but tshewed first unto them of Dam: aseus, aud, this 29 22, 


[y at] Jerusalem, and throughout all the ® cousés of Judiva, 


SUE ORT “10, Ne 


and [¥ ¢hex] to the Gentiles, that they should repent. and 


turn to God, and do "works ? meet for repentance. 


Ss) , 
=I Por W Matt in .8. 


these causes *the Jews caught me in the temple, and x eh. sai, 


C went about to kill me. 


* Having therefore obtained 


help of God, I continue unto this day, witnessing both to 


small and great, 


saying none other things than those 
Ywhich the prophets and * Moses did say should come ; ¥ bes 
23 ad that Christ should suffer, and » that he should be the 


U7C 4 chy 
AAW. IE: 
XA\Viii 23 
Kom, iii. 2. 


Jirst that should rise from the dead, and ° should shew light 24s. 


unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 
spake for himself, Festus said with a loud voice, Paul 


Y omit. 
> render, worthy of their. 


Luke xxiy,. 


24 And as he thus i) Seen 


Col. i. 18, 
Rev. i. 5. 
? ¢ Luke ii. 32. 


& render, country. 
© render, endeavoured. 


@ render, If [at least] Christ was lable to suffering, and, first rising 


from the dead, was to.... 


mission. The epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans are two noble moumnents of the 
APOSTLE OF FAITH. 19. I was not 
disobedient | See Isa. 1. 5. 22.| The 
therefore refers to the whole course of 
deliverances which he had had from God, 
not merely to the last. It serves to close 
the narrative, by shewing how it was that 
he was there that day, repeated 
persecutions, crowned by this last attempt 
to destroy him. 23. If (not, “that,” 
as A. V.)] meaning, that the things fol- 
lowing were patent facts to those who 
knew the prophets. See Heb. vii. 15 
(marginal rendering), where if has the 
same sense. The first thing which 
was thus patent was not, as Beza, and 
A. V., “that Christ should suffer?’ but 
that Christ was liable to suffering. St. 
Paul does not refer to the prophetic an- 
nouncement, or the historical reality, of 
the fact of Christ’s suffering, but to the 
tdea of the Messiah, as passible and suf- 
fering, being in accordance with the tes- 
timony of the prophets. That the tact of 
His having suffered on the cross was in the 
Apostle’s mind, can hardly he doubted: 
but that the words do not assert it, 1s evi- 
dent from the change of construction in the 
next clause, where the fact of the bringing 
life and immortality to light by the resur- 
rection is spoken of. first rising from 
the dead |} literally, first from the resur- 
rection of the dead: implying that this 
Vot. I. 





light, to be preached to the Jews (the 
people) and Gentiles, must spring from the 
resurrection of the dead, and that Christ 
the first from the resurrection, was to 
announee it. See Isa. xlit. 6; xlix. 6; 
Ix. 1,2, 3; Luke ii. 32; ch. xiii. -17. 

24.| The words as he thus spake for 
himself must refer to the Jast words 
spoken by Paul: but it is not neeessary 
to suppose that ¢hese only produced the 
effect deseribed on Festus. Mr. Humphry 
remarks, “ Festus was probably not so 
well acquainted as his) predecessor (ch. 
xxiv. 10) with the character of the nation 
over which he had reeently been called 
to preside. Henee he avails himself’ of 
Agrippa’s assistance (xxv. 26). Henee also 
he is unable to eomprehend the earnest- 
ness of St. Paul, so unlike the inditterence 
with which religious and moral subjects 
were regarded by the upper classes at 
Rome. His self-love suggests to him, that 
one who presents such a contrast to lis own 
apathy, must be mad: the convenient hypo- 
thesis that mneh learning had produced this 
resnit, may have oecurred to him on hearing 
Paul quote prophecies in proof’ of his asser- 
tions.” thou art beside thyself (mai) | 
not inerely, ‘thou ravest, nor ‘ thou artan 
enthusiast ? nor are the words spoken in 
jest, as Olshansen supposes,—but in carnest, 
as Chrysostom says: “ They are the words 
of angry passion.’ — Festus finds Insel 
by this speech of Paul yet mere bewildered 
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d 2 Kings tx. 
VY. John x. 
26. 1Cor.i. 
23: ii. 13,14: 
iv. 10. 


e1 Cor. vii. 7. 
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4thou art beside thyself; @ mach learning doth make thee 
mad. % But he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus ; 
but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. 26 For 
the king knoweth of these things, before whom also I 
speak freely: for I am persuaded that none of these thines 
are hidden from him; for this thing was not done in a 
corner. °7 King Agrippa, helievest thou the prophets ? 
I know that thou behevest. *° Then Agrippa said unto 
Paul, f Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 29 And 
Paul said, °I would to God, that 8 ot only thou, but also 
all that hear me this duy, were both almost and altogether 
such as Iam, except these bonds. 89 And [Bwhen he had 
thus spoken,| the kmg rose up, and the governor, and 
Bernice, and they that sat with them: 81 and when they 


@ render, thy much. 


f read and render, With small persuasion thou thinkest that thou 


canst make me.... 
8 render, 


thon, but 
Tenis es 
h omit. 


than before. thy much learning] or, 
as it may be rendered, those many writings. 
Meyer understands Festus to allude to the 
many rolls which Pau) had with him in 
his imprisonment (we might eompare “ the 
books, especially the parchments” of 2 
Tim. iv. 13) and studied: but the ordinary 
interpretation, thy much learning, seems 
more natural, and so De Wette. 

doth make thee mad] or, is turning thee 
to madness, is turning thy brain. 

25.] truth may be spoken warmly and 
enthusiastically, but cannot be predicated 
of amadman’s words ; soberness is direetly 
opposed to madness. 26.] Agrippa is 
doubly his witness, (1) as cognizant of the 
facts respecting Jesus, (2) as believing the 
prophets. This Jatter he does not only 
assert, but appeals to the faith of the king 
as a Jew for its establishment. was 
not done in a corner] This, the aet done 
tu Jesus by the Jews, and its sequel, was 
not done in an obseure eorner of Judea 
but in the metropolis, at a time of more 
than common publicity. 28.] These 
words of Agrippa have been very variously 
explained. I have diseussed the proposed 
renderings in the note in my Greek Test. 
From that it appears that the rendering 
of the A. V. is inadmissible, for want of 
any example of the original expression 
bearing this meaning: and that the render- 


whether with little persuasion or with much, not only 
also all who hear me this day, might beeome such as 


ing in the margin seems to suit best both 
the words and the context. It appears 
also that Agrippa is characterizing xo effect 
on himself, but what Paul was faneying in 
his mind, reekoning on the persuasion which 
he had expressed above (ver. 26): and that 
he speaks of something noé that he is likely 
to become, but that contrasts strangely 
with his present worldly position and in- 
tentions. I would therefore render the 
words thus: Lightly (with small trouble) 
art thou persuading thyself that thou 
canst make me a Christian: and under- 
stand them, in eonnexion with Paul’s 
having attempted to make Agrippa a wit- 
ness on his side,—‘Z am not so easily to 
be made a Christian of, as thou supposest,’ 

29.]| I could wish to God, that whe- 
ther with ease or with difficulty (on my 
part), not only thou, but all who hear me 
to-day, might become such as I am, except 
only these bonds. He understands the 
saying just as Agrippa had uttered it, viz. 
that he was ealeulating on making him 
a Christian, easily, ‘zv?h little trouble,’ 
‘with slight exertion or persuasion? and 
contrasts with it, with diffieulty, ‘with 
great trouble, ‘with much labour? See 
farther in my Greck Test. except 
these bonds] Ile shews the ehain, which 
being in military custody, he bore on his 
arin, to connect him with the soldier who 
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were gone aside, they talked between themselves, saying’, 

‘This man docth nothing worthy of death or of bonds, oe 

3-'Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This man mivilit <r 


have been set at liberty, if he iad not appealed unto § eh ase 


Ceesar. 


AXVIT. 1 And when *it was determined that we should ach, 


Xav. 12, 


saul into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ 


band. 


luunched, meaning to sait by the coast of Asia ; 


2 And entering into a ship of Adramyttium, i we 


[J Ol e| 


» Aristarehus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with us, » en. xix.s9. 


3 And the next day we touched at Sidon. 


And Julius 


* courteously entreated Paul, and gave him liberty to go °sh.xv.2: 


1 read and render, Which was about to sail by the coasts of Asia, we 


Jaunched (i.e. put to sea), 


j ont, 


had charge of him. This exception may be 
regarded as a proof of the perfect courtesy 
of the great Apostle. 31. doeth no- 
thing] said generally, of his life and habits. 
No definite act was alleged against him : 
and his apologetie speech was in fact a 
sample of the acts of which he was ac- 
ensed. 32.] Agrippa in these words 
delivers his judgment as a Jew: ‘For 
aught I see, as regards our belief and prac- 
tices, he might have been set at liberty’— 
But now he conld not: for “by an appeal 
the power of the judge, from whom the 
appeal lies, is taken away, for acquittal as 
for condemnation. The whole cause in its 
integrity must be reserved for the superior 
court.” Grotius. 
Cuap, XXVII. 1— XXVIII 31.J 
PavUL’s VOYAGE TO ROME AND SOJOURN 
THERE. I cannot but express the benefit 
T have derived in my commentary on this 
section, from Mr. Smith’s now well-known 
treatise on the voyage and shipwreck of 
St. Paul: as also from various letters which 
he has from time to time put into my 
hands, tending further to elucidate the 
subject. The substance of these will be 
found embodied in an Appendix following 
the chronologieal table in the Introduction 
to the Acts. 1, that we should sail | 
Here we have again the first person, the 
narrator having, in all probability, remained 
in Palestine, and in the neighbourhood of 
Puul, during the interval since ch. xxi. 18. 
they delivered Paul] Who? per- 
haps the assessors with whom Festus took 
connsel on the appeal, ch. xxv. 12: but 
more likely the plural is used indefinitely, 


the subject being ‘they,’ as ‘on? in French, 
or ‘man’ iu German. of Augustus’ 
band} There is some difficulty in determin- 
ing what this cohort was. More than one 
of the legions at different times bore the 
honorary title ‘ Augusta :’ but ot a ‘cohort 
Augusta,’ or ‘ Angustana,’ we never hear. 
It appears likely (see my Greek Test.) that 
there was a band of picked men called by 
this name and stationed at Rome for the 
special body-guard of the emperor. To 
this Julius seems to have belonged,—to 
have been sent on some service into Asia, 
and now to have been returning to Rome. 
2. of Adramyttium] Adramyttium 
was a seaport with a harbour in Mysia, an 
Athenian colony. It is now a village called 
Endramit. Grotius, Drusius, and others 
erroneously suppose ddrumefum to he 
meunt, on the north coast of Africa. 
Aristarchus} See ch. xix. 20; xx. 4; Col. 
iv. 10; Philem. 24.0 In Col. iv. 10, Paul 
calls hin his fellow-prisoner, but perhaps 
only figuratively : the same term is applied 
to Epaphras, Philem. 23, where follows 
“ Avistarchns, Demas, Lucas, my fellow- 
labourers.” 3. Sidon | This celebrated 
city is generally joined in the New est. 
with Tyre, from which it was distant twenty- 
five niles, and of whieh it was probably the 
mother city. It was within the lot of the 
tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 28), but never con- 
quered by the Israelites (Judy. i. 31 ; iti. 3). 
From the earliest times the Sidonians were 
renowned for their manufactures of glass, 
linen, silversmith’s work, and tor the 
hewing of timber (1 Kings v.6; Ezra ii. 
7). In ancient times, Sidon scems to live 
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unto his friends to refresh himself. 
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4 And when we had 


launched from thenee, we sailed under Cyprus, because 


the winds were contrary. 


5 And when we had sailed over 


the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to J Myra, 


[Ka city] of Lycia. 


6 And there the centurion found a 


ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put us 


therein. 


7 And when we had sailed slowly many days, 


J the Vatican MS. has Myrrha: the Alexandrine JIS. has Lystra. 


K not expressed in the original, 


been under Tyre, and to have furnished 
her with mariners (see Ezek. xxvii. 8). It 
went over to Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
but seems under him, and afterwards under 
the Chaldeans and Persians, to have had tri- 
bntary kings of its own (Jer. xxv. 22; xxvii. 
3). The Sidonians furnished the best ships 
in Xerxes’ navy. Under Artaxerxes Ochus 
Sidon freed itself, but was by him, after a 
severe siege, taken and destroyed. It was 
rebuilt, and soon after went over to 
Alexander, keeping its own vassal kings. 
After his death it was alternately nnder 
Syrian and Egyptian rule, till it fell 
under the Romans. The present Saida is 
west of ancient Sidon, and is a port of 
some commerce, bnt inseenre, from the 
sanding up of the harbour. The friends 
here mentioned were probably Christian 
brethren (see ch. xi. 12, where the Gospel 
is said to have been preached in Phanicia ; 
and ech. xxt. 3, where we find brethren at 
Tyre); but it is nsual in that case for 
brethren or disciples to be specified: com- 
pare ch. xxi. 4, 7. The refreshing him- 
self (literally, getting attention paid him) 
was perhaps to obtain from them that 
outfit for the voyage which, on account of 
the official precision of his eustody at 
Cexsarea, he could not there be provided 
with. 4. we sailed under] i.e. ‘2 the 
lee of, Cyprus. “ When a ship is forced 
out of her course by a contrary wind, so 
that an island is interposed between the 
wind and the ship, she is said to sail under 
the islind.” Wetstein; who also says, “If 
the wind had been favourable, they would 
have put out to sea, and left Cyprus on 
the right, as in Acts xxi. 3, bnt now 
they are forced to coast along Cilicia, be- 
tween Cyprus and Asia.” They kept under 
shelter of Cyprus, i. e. between Cyprus 
and Cilicia, so having sailed the whole 
length of the sca off Cilicia aud Pamphylia, 
they came to Myra. See the account of 
the reverse voyage, ch. xxi. 8, where, the 
wind being nearly in the saine quarter, the 
direet course was taken, and they left 
Cyprus at a distance on their left, in going 


to Tyre. On this it may be well to quote 
(from Smith) the testimony of M. de Pagés, 
a French navigator, who, on his voyage 
from Syria to Marseilles, informs usthatatter 
making Cyprus, “the winds from the west, 
and eonsequently contrary, which prevail 
in these places dnring the suminer, forced 
us to run to the north. We made for the 
eoast of Caramania (Cilicia), in order to 
meet the northerly winds, which we found 
accordingly.” 5. Myra] It was, says 
Strabo, on a high bill, abont three miles 
from the sea. The neighbourhood is full 
of magnificent ruins; see Sir C. Fellows’s 
Lyeia, ch. ix. The name still remains. 
The various readings merely shew that the 
copyists were unacquainted with the place. 

6.] The Alexandrian ship may have 
been laden with corn for Rome; but this 
cannot be inferred from ver. 388, for the 
ship had been lightened before, ver. 18.— 
On her size, see below, ver. 37.—Most 
probably this ship had been prevented 
taking the direet eonrse to Italy, which 
was by the south of Crete, by the prevailing 
westerly winds. Under such eireumstanecs, 
says Mr. Sinith (p. 32), “ships, partienlarly 
those of the ancients, unprovided with a 
compass, and ill caleulated to work to wind- 
ward, would naturally stand to the N. till 
they made the land of Asia Minor, whieh 
is peculiarly favourable for such a mode of 
navigation, because the coast is bold and 
safe, and the elevation of the monntains 
makes it visible at a great distance; it 
abounds in harbonrs, while the sinnosities 
of its shores and the westerly current would 
enable them, if the wind was at all off the 
land, to work to windward, at least as far 
as Cnidus, where these advantages ceased. 
Myra lies dne N. from Alexandria, and its 
bay is well ealenlated to shelter a wind- 
bonnd ship. The Alexandrian ship was 
not, therefore, ont of her course at Myra, 
even if she had no call to touch there tor 
the purposes of commerce. 7. when we 
had sailed slowly] It is evident that the 
ship was encountering an adverse wind. 
The distance from Myra to Cnidus is only 
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and ! scarce were come over avainst Cuidus, the wind not 
suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone ; 
Sand, hardly passing’ it, came unto a place which is ealled 
The fair havens; mgh whereunto was the city of Laséa. 
9 Now when much time was spent, and when ® sailing 


1 render, With difficulty. 


130 geogr. miles, whieh, with a fair wind, 
would not take more than one day. Mr. 
Smith shews that the wind was N.W., 
or within a few points of it. “ We learn 
from the sailing directions for the Mediter- 
ranean, that, throughout the whole of that 
sea, but mostly in the eastern half, inclnd- 
ing the Adriatie and Archipelago, N.W. 
winds prevail in the summer months;... 
the summer trade winds eome from the 
N.W. (p. 197); which agrees with Aris- 
totle’s aceount of these winds. According 
to Pliny (ii. 47), they begin in August, 
and blow for forty days.” with diffi- 
culty] not as E. V., ‘scarce,’ which being 
also an adverb of ¢ime, gives the erroneous 
idea to the English reader that the ship 
had searcely reached Cnidus when the 
wind beeame unfavourable. Cnidus | 
Cnidus is a peninsula at the entranee of 
the Mgean Sea, between the islands of 
Cos and Rhodes, having a lofty promontory 
and two harbours. “With N.W. winds 
the ship eould work up from Myra to 
Cnidus; beeause, until she reached that 
point, she had the advantage of a weather 
shore, under the lee of which she would 
have smooth water, and as formerly men- 
tioned, a westerly eurrent; but it would 
be slowly and with difficulty. At Cuidus 
that advantage ceased.” Smith, p. 37. 
we sailed under (see above on ver. 

4) Crete...] “Unless she had pnt into 
that harbour (Cnidus), and waited for a 
fair wind, her only eourse was to run under 
the lee of Crete, in the direction of Sal- 
mone, which is the eastern extremity of 
that island.”’—Salmone (Capo Salomon) is 
deseribed by Strabo as a sharp headland 
looking toward Egypt and the Rhodian 
Arehipelago. Pliny ealls it Sammoninm. 
8. hardly passing it] “ Atter passing 

this point (Salmone), the diifieulty they 
experienced in navigating to the westward 
along the eoasts of Asia, would recur ; 
but as the south side of Crete is also a 
weather shore with N.W. winds, they 
would be able to work up as far as Cape 
Matala. Tere the land trends suddenly to 
the N., and the advantages of a weather 
shore cease, and their only resouree was to 
wake fora harbour. Now Fair Havens is 
the harbour nearest to Cape Matala, the 


™ render, the voyave. 


farthest point to which an ancient ship 
could have attained with N.W-ly winds.” 
Smith, as above. fair havens] The 
situation of this anchorage was ascertained 
by Pococke, from the faet of the name «till 
remaining. “In searching after Lebena 
farther to the west, 1 found ont a place 
whieh [ thought to be of greater conse- 
quenee, because mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and also honoured by the presenee of 
St. Paul, that is, “the Fair Havens, near 
unto the city of Lasea ;’ for there is another 
small bay about two leagues to the E. of 
Matala, which is now called by the Grecks 
good or fair havens.” Cited by Mr. Smith, 
who adds: “ The most eonelusive evidence 
that this is the Fair Havens of Seripture, 
is, that its position is precisely that where 
a ship circumstanced as St. Panl’s was 
must have pat in. I have already shewn 
that the wind must have been about. 
N.W.;—bnt with such a wind she could 
not pass Cape Matala: we must there- 
fore look near, but to the E. of this 
promontory, for an anchorage well cal- 
eulated to shelter a vessel in N.W. winds, 
but not from all winds, otherwise it would 
not have been, iu the opinion of seamen 
(ver. 12), an unsate winter harbour. Now 
here we have a harbour which not only 
fultils every one of the conditions, bnt still 
retains the name given to it by St. Luke.” 
Smith, p. £5. Las¢a] This plaee was, 
until reeently, altogether unknown; and 
from the variety of readings, the very name 
was uneertain. Pliny mentions Lasos 
among the eities of Crete, but does not 
widicate its situation. There is a Lisia 
named in Crete in the Peutinger Table, 
which may be the same. [On the very 
interesting discovery of Lasea by the Rev. 
G. Brown in the begining of the year 
1556, sce the Appendix at the eud of the 
Introduction to Aets. The ruins ere on 
the beach, about two hours eastward of 
Fair Ilavens. | 9. much time} Not 
‘since the beginning of our voyage, as 
Meyer :—the time was spent at the anchor- 
age. the voyage} viz. to Rome,— 
whieh henceforth was given up as hopeless 
for this autumn and winter, And by 
observing this, we avoid a ditheulty which 
has been supposed to attend the words. 
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was now dangerous, beeause the fast was now already 
past, Paul admonished them, !®and said unto them, Sirs, 
I pereeive that this voyage will be with hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of our 


lives. 


11 Nevertheless the centurion believed the 2 master 


and the owner of the ship, more than those things which 


were spoken by Paul. 


12 And beeause the haven was not 


commodious to winter in, the more part advised to depart 
thence also, if by any means they might attain to Phenicé, 
and there to winter; which zs an haven of Crete, and 


Ofieth toward the south west and north west. 


13 And when 


the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had 
obtained their purpose, loosing thence, they sailed close by 


0 j,e. the captain or steersman. 


© render, looketh toward the north east and the south east: see note. 


Sailing was not unsafe so early as this 
(see below); but to undertake so long a 
voyage, was. the fast, especially so 
called, is the solemn fast of the day of 
expiation, the 10th of Tisri, the seventh 
month of the Jewish eeclesiastical year, 
and the first of the eivil year. See Levit. 
xvi. 29 ff; xxill. 26 ff This would be 
about the time of the autumnal equinox. 
The sailing season did not close so early ; 
not indeed till nearly the middle of Novem- 
ber. 10.] From the use of I perceive 
here, and from the saying itself, it seems 
elear to me that Paul was not uttering 
at present any prophetic intimation, but 
simply his own sound judgment on the 
difficult question at issue. It is otherwise 
at vv. 22—24. As Smith remarks, “The 
event justified St. Paul’s advice. At the 
same time it may be observed, that a bay, 
open to nearly one-half the eompass, could 
not have been a good winter harbour” 
(p. 47). 12.] See above on ver. 8. 
The anehorage was sheltered from the 
N.W., but not from nearly half the com- 


pass. Phenieé] or more properly 
Pheniz. Ptolemy calls the haven Pie- 


nicus, and the city (lying some way inland) 
Phenix. Strabo describes an isthinus 
about twelve miles wide, having on the 
north side a port ealled Amphimallia, and 
on the south, Pheenieé. This deseription, 
and the other data belonging to Pheenice, 
Smith (p. 48) has shewn to fit the modem 
Lutro, which, though not known now as 
an anehorage, probably from the silting up 
of the harbour, is so marked in the French 
admiralty chart of 1738, and “if then able 
to shelter the smallest cratt, must have 
been capable of receiving the largest ships 


seventeen centuries before.” Mr. Smith 
gives an inscription, making it highly pro- 
bable that Alexandrian ships did winter at 
Lutro. looking to the north east 
and the south east] looking (literally) 
down the S.W. and N.W. winds; i. e. 7 
the direction of these winds, viz. N.E. and 
S.E. For the 8.W. and N.W. here men- 
tioned in the original are not quarters of 
the compass, but winds ; and down, used 
with a wind, denotes the direetion of its 
blowing,—down the wind. This interpre- 
tation, whieh I was long ago persuaded 
was the right one, I find now confirmed 
by the opinion of Mr. Smith. The harbour 
of Lutro satisfies these conditions: and is 
otherwise even more decisively pointed ont. 
as being the spot, by the mention in the 
Geographers of the island Clauda as con- 
nected with it. From these data and 
others mentioned in my Greek Test., it is 
almost demonstrated that the port of 
Pheenice is the present port of Lutro. 
Mr. Smith has kindly sent me the follow- 
ing extraet from a letter containing ad- 
ditional confirmation of the view : ‘ Loutro 
is an excellent harbour; you open it un- 
expectedly, the roeks stand apart and the 
town appears within. During the Greek 
war, when eruising with Lord Coch- 
TANC Hee chased a pirate schooner, as 
they thought, right upon the roeks; 
suddenly he disappeared, and when round- 
ing in after him,—like a ehange of scenery, 
the little basin, its shipping, and the town 
of Loutro, revealed themselves.’ 13. 
blew softly} The S. wind was favour- 
able for them in sailing from Fair Havens 
to Phenice. supposing that they 
had (as guod as) obtained their purpose; 
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Crete. | But not long after 
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there Perouse against it a 
tempestuous wind, called 4 Aurvelydon. 


15 And when the 


ship was caught, and could not bear up Tzfv the wind, we 


let her drive. 


16 And running under a 


certain island 


which is called § Clauda, we had much work to come by the 


P render, blew down from it. 
T render, agi ainst. 


i.e. that it would now be a very easy 
inatter to reach Phoeniee. loosing 
thence] The word may be understood either 
ot weiyhing anchor, or of setting sail. 
They crept close along the land till they 
passed Cape Matala. an ship whieh could 
not lie nearer to the wind than seven points, 
would just weather that point which bears 
W. by 8. from the entrance of Fair Havens. 
We see therefore the propriety of the ex- 
pression ‘they sailed close by Crete,’ which 
the author uses to deseribe the first part 
ot their passage.” Smith, p. 56. 

14, there blew down from it] The words 
in the Greek, of whieh this appears to be 
the right rendering, are not easy. [ have 
diseussed them in my Greek Test.: and 
there first proposed the sense thus given, 
viz. that the wind blew down (from) 
Crete, ‘down the high lands forming the 
coast.’ It is a common expression in lake 
and coasting navigation, that ‘a gust came 
down the valleys.” And this would be 
exactly the direction ot the wind in ques- 
tion. When they had doubled, or perhaps 
were now doubling, Cape Matala, the wind 
suddenly ehanged, and the typhoon came 
down upon them from the high lands ;— 
at first, as long as they were sheltered, 
only by fits down the gullies, but as soon 
as they were in the open bay past the eape, 
with its full violenee. This, the hurricane 
rushing down the high Jands when first 
observed, and afterwards catching the ship, 
seems to me exaetly to deseribe their 
changed circumstunees in passing the cape. 
A coutirmation of this interpretation may 
be found by St. Luke himself using the word 
“came down” to express the descending 


of a squall trom the hills on the lake of 


Gennesareth, Luke vill. 24. The above 
is also Mr. Howson’s view, and has been 
adopted by Mr. Sinith. See, in the Appen- 
dix appended to the Introduction to Acts, 
the contirmation ot) this view in) what 
actually happened to the Rev. G. Brown's 
parly. a tempestuous (literally, typho- 
nic) wind] “The sudden change from a 
south wind to a violent northerly wind, is 
&@ common occurrence in these seas. (Cap- 
tain J. Stewart, R.N., in his remarks on 
the Archipelago, observes, “1t is always 


4 read, Euracylon, 
5 or, Cauda: sec note. 

safe to anehor under the lee of an island 
with a northerly wind, as it dies gradu: tly 
away; but it would be extremely dangerous 
with southerly winds, as they almost in- 
variably shift to a violent northerly wind.) 
The term ‘¢yphonic’ indicates that it was 
aecompaumed by some of the phenomena 
which might be expected in such a case, 
viz. the agitation and whirling motion of 
the elouds eaused by the meeting ot’ the 
opposite currents of air when the change 
took plaee, and probably also of the sca, 
raising it in columns of spray. Pliny, 
speaking of sudden gusts, says, they make 
an eddy which is called 'T'yphon.’”? Smith, 


p- 60. Euracylon| pronounced Eu- 
rakylon. This is the reading of the Alex- 
andrian, Vatiean, and Sinaitice MSS. It 


is a compound word, signifying North- 
Easterly. ‘Phe direction of the wind is 
established by Mr. 8., from what follows, 
to have been about half a point N. of 
ENE; and the subsequent narrative 
shews that the wind continued to blow 
Jrom this point till they reached Malta, 
15. caught] hurried away, ‘ borne 
along,’ by it. bear up against | lite- 
rally, look in the face of. we let her 
drive] literally, we gave up, and were 
driven. 16. running under] i.e. 
running under the lee of. “St. Luke 
exhibits here, as on every other occasion, 
the most perfect command of nautical 
terms, and gives the utmost precision to 
his language by selecting the most appro- 
priate the y rau before the wind to Lee- 
ward of Clauda, hence it is ‘running 
ander? they sailed with a side wind ¢o 
leeward of ‘Cyprus and Crete: hence it is 
‘sailed under?” (Sith, p. 61, note). 
Clauda} Iere again, there can be 
little doubt that the name of the island 
was Cauda or Gauda, as we have in some 
Mss., or, as in’ Phiuy and Mela, Gaudos : 
but Ptolemy has Claudus, and the cor- 
ruption was very obyious.—The islvud is 
the modern Gozzo. we had much 
work to come by the boat] “ Upon reach- 
ing Clauda, they availed themselves of the 
smooth water under its lee, to prepare the 
ship to resist the fury of the storm. ‘Their 
first care was to secure the boat by hoisting 


828 
boat : 
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Wwhieh when they had taken up, they used helps, 


undergirding the ship ; and, fearing lest they should fall 
into tthe quicksands, %strake sail, and so were driven. 
18 And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, the 


next day they lightened the ship ; 
we east out with our own hands the ¥ ¢achling of the ship. 


e Jonah i. 5. 


t render, the quicksand, ¢. e. the Syrtis: 
U render, lowered the year : 


X render, furniture. 


it on board. This had not been done at 
first, beeause the weather was moderate, 
and the distanee they had to go, short. 
Under sueh cireumstanees, it is not usual 
to hoist boats on board, but it had now 
beeome necessary, In rnuning down upon 
Clauda, it could not he done, on aecount of 
the ship’s way throush the water. To 
enable them to do it, the ship must have 
been rounded to, with her head to the 
wind, aud her sails, if she had any set at 
the time, trimmed, so that she had no 
head-way, or progressive movement. In 
this position she would drift, broadside to 
leeward. I conelude they passed round the 
east end of the island: not only beeause it 
was nearest, but because ‘an extensive reef 
with numerous rocks extends from Gozzo 
to the N.W., whieh renders the passage 
between the two isles very dangerous? 
(Sailing Directions, p. 207). In this ease 
the ship would be brought to on the star- 
board taek, i.e. with the right side to 
windward.” . “St. Luke tells us they 
had mueh diffieulty in securing the boat. 
He does not say why: but independently 
of the gale which was raging at the time, 
the boat had been towed between twenty 
and thirty miles after the gale had sprung 
up, and could seareely fail to be filled 
with water.” Smith, pp. 64, 65. 

17.] taken up, i.e. taken on beard. 

helps, i.e. measures to strengthen the 
ship, strained and weakened by labouring 
in the gale. Pliny ealls the typhoon 
“the chief pest of sailors, breaking not 
only the yards, but even the ribs of the 
vessels themselves.” Grotius, Heinsius, Ke., 
are clearly wrong in interpreting helps to 
mean ‘the help of the pussengers’ 
undergirding | or frapping the ship. “To 
frap 2 ship (celatrer un vaisseav) is to pass 
four or five turns of a large cable-laid rope 
round the hull or frame of a ship, to support 
her in a great storm, or otherwise, when it 
is apprehended that she is not strong enough 
to resist the violent eflorts of the sea: this 
expedient, however, is rarely put in prae- 
tice.” -Faleoner’s Marine Diet. :—Sinith, 
p- 60, who brings several instances of the 


Wand the third day, 


see note. 
see note. 


practice, in our own times. [See additional 
ones in Conybeare and Howson, ii. 404 f. | 
the quicksand] The Syrtis, on the 
African eoast; there were two, the greater 
and the lesser: of which the former was 
the nearer to them. lowered the 
gear] “It is not easy to imagine a 
more erroneous translation than that of 
our authorized version: ‘ Fearing lest they 
should fall into the quicksands, they strake 
sail, and were so driven. It is, in fict, 
equivalent to saying that, fearing a certain 
danger, they deprived themselves of the 
only possible means of avoiding it.’ Smith, 
p. 67. He goes on to explain, that if they 
had struck sail, they must have been driven 
directly towards the Syrtis. They there- 
fore set what sail the violence of the gale 
would permit them to earry, turning the 
ship’s head off shore, she having already 
been brought to on the starboard tack 
(right side to the wind). The adoption of 
this eourse would enable them to run before 
the gale, and yet keep wide of the Afriean 
coast, which we know they did. They 
lowered the gear, 3. e. they sent down 
upon deck the gear conneeted with the 
fair-weather sails, such as the topsails. 
A modern ship sends down top-gallant 
masts and yards, a cutter strikes her top- 
mast, when preparing for a gale. In 
this ease it was perhaps the heavy yard 
which the ancient ships carried, with the 
sail attached to it, and the heavy ropes, 
which would by their top-weight produce 
uneasiness of motion as well as resistanee to 
the wind. See a letter addressed to Mr. 
Sinith by Capt. Spratt, R.N., quoted in 
Conybeare and Howson, ii. p. 405, note 5. 
so] i.e. “not only with the ship under- 
girded, and made snug, but with storm- 
sails set, and on the starboard taek, which 
was the only course by which she could 
avoid falling into the Syrtis.” Smith. 
18. they lightened the ship} Of what the 
Sreight consisted, we have no intimation. 
Perhaps not of wheat, on aceount of the 
separate statemeut of ver. 38. 19. 
the furniture of the ship] Beds, movealles 
of all kinds, cooking uteusils, and the spare 
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70 And when neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, 
and no small tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be 
saved was then taken away. *! ¥ But after long abstinence 
Paul stood forth in the midst of them, and said, 2 Sirs, ye 
should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from 
Crete, and #¢o have gained this harm and loss. 22 And 
now LT exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be 
no loss of any man’s life among you, but of the ship. 
*3 For f there stood by me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am, and &whom I serve, 24 saying, Fear not, 
Paul; thou must be brought before Cxsar: and, lo, God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee. 25 Where- 
fore, 2 sirs, be of good cheer: "for I believe God, that it 
shall be even as it >was told me. 26! Howbeit we must be 
east upon a certain island. *7 But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driven up and down in Adria, 
about midmght the shipmen deemed that they drew near 


Y read, And. 
4 render, Should have been spared. 


rigging. with our own hands is 


used as shewing the urgency of the this harm and loss. 


new 


{ch. xxiii. 11. 


ge Tan, vi. 16, 
term. iW 
2 Tim. i, 3. 


h Luke i. 45. 
Rom. iv. 29, 
OAs. Vb ite ls 
12. 

ich. xxviii 1. 


Z Jiterally, Men. 
b render, hath been. 


should have turned to your own account 
This may perhaps 


danger—when the seamen would with 
their own hands, cast away what otherwise 
was needful to the ship and themselves. 
20.] The sun and stars were the 
only guides of the ancients when out of 
sight of land. The expression, all hope 
was taken away, seems, as Mr. Smith has 
noticed, to betoken that a greater evil 
than the mere foree of the storm (which 
perhaps had some little abated :—no small 
tempest seems to imply that it still indeed 
raged, but not as before) was afilicting 
them, viz. the leaky state of the ship, 
whieh inereased upon them, as is shewn 
by their sueeessive lightenings of her. 
21. after long abstinence] “ What caused 
the abstinence? A ship with nearly 300 
people on board, on a voyage of some length, 
must have more than atortnight’s provisions 
(and sce ver. 38): and it is not enough 
to say with Kuinocel, that ‘their continual 
labour and fear of danger had eaused them 
not to think of their food? «Much ab- 
stinenee’ is one of the most frequent con- 
comitants of heavy gales. The impossi- 
bility of cooking, or the destruction of 
provisions from leakage, are the principal 
causes which produce it.” Smith, p. 75: 
who quotes instances. But doubtless 
anxiety and mental distress had a eon- 
siderable share in it. should have 
been spared this harm and loss| literally, 


be what our translators meant by gained : 
but it is by no means clear. 23.) Paul 
charaeterizes himself as dedicated to and 
the servant of God, to give solemnity and 
bespeak credit for his announcement. At 
sueli a time, the servants of God are highly 
esteemed, 24. all them that sail with 
thee} Bengel remarks, that ‘ Paul is in the 
sight of God the ehief man in the ship and 
the director of its course.” 26. we 
must be cast...] Spoken propheticully, 
as also ver. 31: not perhaps from actual 
revelation imparted in the vision, but by a 
power imparted to Paul himself of pene- 
trating the future at this erisis, and an- 
nouneing the Divine counsel. 27. the 
fourteenth night] The reckoning of days 
counts from their leaving Fair Havens: 
see vy. 18, 19. in Adria] Adria, in 
the wider sense, embraces not only the 
Venetian Gulf, but the sea to the south of 
Greece :—so Ptoleiny, “The Peloponnesius 
is bounded on the W. and $8. by the Adri- 
atic Sea: and again, Sicily is bounded ... 
on the N. by the Sea of Adria.” In tact, 
he bounds Italy on the S,, Sicily on the E., 
Greece on the S. and W., and Crete on the 
W. by this Sea, which notices sutliciently 
indicate its dimensions. So also Pausiunias, 
speaking of the straits of Messina, accounts 
for their tempestnous character by the 
meeting of the Tyrrhenian aud the Adriatic 
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to some country; *Sand sounded, and found i¢ twenty 
fathoms; and when they had gone a little further, they 


sounded again, 


and found it fifteen fathoms. 


29 Then 


fearing lest we should have fallen upon ¢ rocks, they cast 
four anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day. 
80 And as the shipmen were about to flee out of the ship, 
when they had let down the boat into the sea, under 
colour as though they would have 4 cast anchors out of the 
foreship, ®t Paul said to the eenturion and to the soldiers, 


© literally, rough places. 


seas. the shipmen deemed] What 
gave rise to this suspicion? Probably the 
sound (or even the apparent sight) of 
breakers. “If we assume that St. Paul’s 
Tay, in Malta, is the actual scene of the 
shipwreck, we can have no difficulty in ex- 
plaining what these indications must have 
been. No ship can enter it from the east 
without passing within a quarter of a mile 
of the point of Koura: but before reaehing 
it, the land is too low and too far from the 
track of a ship driven from the eastward, to 
be seen in a dark night. When she does 
come within this distance, it is impossible 
to avoid observing the breakers: tor with 
north-easterly gales, the sea breaks upon it 
with such violence, that Capt. Smyth, in his 
view of the headland, has made the breakers 
its distinctive character.” Smith, p. 79.—I 
reeommend the reader to study the reason- 
ings and ealeulations by which Mr. Smith 
(pp. 79—86) has established, I think satis- 
tactorily, that this land could be no other 
than the point of Koura, east of St. Paul’s 
Bay, in Malta. 28. fathoms} The mea- 
sure here rendered fathom is described as 
being the length of the outstretched arms, 
from finger to finger. [t is therefore very 
nearly our fathom, which is six feet.— 
Every particular here corresponds with the 
actual state of things. At twenty-five 
fathoms’ depth (as given in evidence at the 
court-martial on the uflicers of the Lively, 
wrecked on this point in 1810), the curl 
ot the sea was seen on the rocks in the 
night, but no land. ‘The twenty fathoms 
would occur somewhat past this: the 
fifteen fathoms, in a direction W. by N. 
from the former, after a time sufficient to 
prepare for the unusual neasure of anchor- 
ing by the stern, And just so are the 
soundings (see Capt. Sinyth’s chart, Smith, 
p. $8), and the shore is here full of rough 
places, mural precipices, upon which the 
sea nuist have been breaking with great 
violence. 29. out of the stern alg The 
usual way of anchoring im aneient as well 


a better, carried: see note. 


as in modern navigation, was by the bow. 
But under certain circunistances, they 
anchored by the stern; and My. Smith has 
shewn from the figure of a ship which 
he has copied from the “Antichita de 
Ercolano,” that their ships had )awse- 
holes aft, to fit them for anchoring by the 
stern. “'Fhat a vessel can anchor by the 
stern is sufficiently proved (if proof were 
needed) by the history of some of our own 
naval engagements. So it was at the battle 
of the Nile. And when ships are about to 
attack batteries, it is customary tor them 
to go into action prepared to anchor in this 
way. ‘Phis was the ease at Algiers. There 
is still greater interest in quoting the 
instance of the battle of Copenhagen, not 
only from the accounts we have of the 
precision with which each ship let go her 
anchors astern as she arrived nearly op- 
posite her appointed station, but because 
it is said that Nelson stated atter the battle 
that he had that morning been reading 
Acts xxvii.’ Conybeare and Howson, ii. p. 
414. We have an instance in Cesar’s 
commentaries where his ships were an- 
chored by four anchors each, to provide 
against the violence of a storm. ‘The 
anchorage in St. Panl’s Bay is thus de- 
scribed in the Sailing Directions: ‘The 
harbour of St. Panl is open to E. and 
N.E. winds. It is, notwithstanding, sate 
for small ships; the ground, generally, 
being very good: and while the cables 
hold, there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start?” Smith, p. 92. 

wished for the day] Uncertain, whether 
their ship might not go down at her 
anchors: and, even supposing her to ride 
out the night safely, uncertain whether the 
coast to leeward might not be irou-bound, 
aulording no beach where they might Jand 
in safety. Henee also the ungenerous but 
natural attempt of the seainen to save their 
lives by taking to the boat, See Smith, 
p. V7. 30.) “We hear, in a case 
mentioned by Appitn, of anchors being 


28—38. 
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Exeept these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
®? Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, and let 
her fall off. 38 And @ while the day was coming on, Panl 
besought them all to take f meat, saying, This day is 
the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued 
fasting, having taken nothing. %# Wherefore I pray you 
to take some f meat: for this is for your 8 health: for 


‘there shall not an hair 4 fu/d from the head of any of you. 
85 And when he had thus spoken, he took bread, and 
‘eave thanks to God in presence of them all: and when 
he had broken it, he began to eat. 
of good cheer, and they also took some f meat. 


k 1 Kingsi 52. 
Matt. yo ot, 
Luke wi. 7: 
xxi. 1s. 

11 Sain. ix. 4, 
Matt. xv. 35. 

1 = Mark vii. 6. 

36 Then were they all sane 

id 1 Tim, iv. 3, 


37 And we * 


were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen 


™ souls. 


88 And when they had eaten enough, they hght- sii: 


vii, 14. Rom. 


ened the ship, i azd cast out the wheat into the sea. TVcvii.2. 


® literally, until it was about to become day. 


f je. food. 
b read, perish. 


laid out from both ends of a ship.” ib. 

carried anchors out of the foreship] Be- 
cause in this case they would carry out the 
anchors to the extent of the cable which 
was loosened. 31.] “It is surprising to 
find him saying that the others eannot be 
saved except the sailors abode in the ship: 
as if it had been in their power to frustrate 
God’s promise. I answer, that Paul is not 
here treating accurately of God’s power, 
distinct from human willand means. And 
of a surety God does not offer His help to 
the faithful that they may despise means 
of safety, and indulge torpor and sloth, 
where there isa plain way of caution. .... 
But it does not therefore follow, that the 
hand of God is tied to means or assistances; 
but when God ordains this or that way of 
aeting, He curbs the inclinations of men 
that they transgress not His appointed 
bounds.” Calvin. 33.] This preean- 
tion on the part of Paul was another means 
taken of providing for their safety. All 
would, on the approaching day, have their 
strength fully taxed: which therefore 
needed recruiting by food. .... until it 
began to be day: i. c. in the interval 
between the last-mentioned oecurrence 
and daybreak, Paul employed the time, 
&e. The words having taken nothing 
are spoken hyperbolically, and eannot mean 
literally that they had abstained entircly 
from tood dering the whole fortnight. 

35.] “Paul neither celebrates the agapé 
(Olshausen), nor acts as the falker of « 


B render, safety. 
1 render, casting. 


Samily (Meyer), but simply as a pious Jer, 
who asks a blessing before he eats.’ De 
Wette. 36.] When we retleet who 
were included in these all—the soldiers 
and their centurion, the sailors and pas- 
sengers of various nations and dispositions, 
it shews remarkably the inthnenee acqnired 
by Paul over all who sailed with him. 
37.] Explanatory of all: i. e. ‘and this 
was no small number ; for we were, Ke, 
38. they lightened the ship] Sce 
above on ver. 18.—This wheat was either 
the remainder of the cargo, part of whieh 
had been disposed of’ in ver. 18—or was the 
store for their sustenance, the eargo having 
consisted of some other merchandise. Aud 
this latter is much the more likely, for two 
reasons: (1) that wheat is mentioned here 
and not in ver. 18, which it would have been 
in all probability, had the material east ont 
there been the same as here; and (2) that 
the fact is related dmmediately after we are 
assured that they were salisfied with food : 
trom whence we may inter almost with 
certainty that the wheat is the ship's pro- 
vision, of part of which they had been ypar- 
taking. It isa sufficient answer to Mr. 
Smith’s objection to this (to suppose that 
they had remaining such a quantity as 
would lighten the ship is quite inconsistent 
with the previous abstinence,” p. 0), that 
the ship was provisioned for the voyage to 
Italy for 276 persons, and that for the 
last fourteen days hardiy any food hat 
been tuaehed. ‘fhis would leave surely 
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89 And when it was day, they knew not the land: 
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but 


they discovered a certain creck with a shore, Jzxfo the 
which they were minded, if it were possible, to © thrust in 


the ship. 


40 And when they had !¢usen up the anchors, 


they ™ committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed the 
rudder bands, and hoised up the ® mainsaid to the wind, 


and 


n 2 Cor, x1%5, 


made toward shore. 
where two seas met, "they ran the ship aground; and the 


41 And falling into a place 


forepart stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, but the 
hinder part was broken with the violence of the waves. 


J render, ON. 
1 render, ert off. 


¥ render, run the ship aground. 
M ender, left them in. 


2 render, foresail. 


enough to be of consequence in a_ ship 
ready to sink from hour to honr. 39. | 
It may be and las een suggested, that 
some of the Alexandrian seamen must have 
known Malta ;—but we may auswer with 
Mr. Smith that “St. Paul’s Bay is remote 
from the great harbour, and possesses 10 
inarked features by whieh it might be recog- 
nized ”’ (p. 100). a creek witha shore ] 
properly, a creek having a sandy beach. 
What is meant is a ereek with a smooth, 
sandy beach, as distinguished from a rocky 
jniet. They were famed: not ‘to thrust 
in, as A.V., but to strand, to run aground, 
their ship. 40.] (1) They cut away 
(or, cut round) all four anchors (the round 
may allude to the eutting round each eable 
in order to sever it, or to the going round 
and eutting all four), and left them in the 
sea (literally “into the sea,” i.e. ‘in the 
sea, into which they had been east’). This 
they did to save time, and not to encumber 
the water-logged ship with their additional 
weight. (2) They let loose the ropes which 
tied up the rudders. “Ancient ships were 
steered by two large paddles, one on each 
quarter. When anchored by the stern in 
a gale, it would be necessary to lift them 
out of the water, and secure them by 
lashings or rudder bands, and to loose 
these bands when the ship was again got 
aider way.” Smith, p. 101. (8) They 
fauisced their “arfémon” to the wind. it 
would be impossible in the limits of a note 
to give any abstract of the long and careful 
rensoning by which Mr Sinith has made it 
appear that the ‘artémon’ was the foresail 
of the ancient ships. I will only notice 
from him, that the rendering ‘mainsail’ 
in our A. V. was probably a mistaken 
translation from Bayfins or De Baif, the 
earliest of the modern writers on naval 
matters, and perhaps the only one extant 


when the translation was made: he says, 
“The artemon is the largest sai] in the ship, 
as see Acts xxvil. ... even now the Vene- 
tians retain the name.’ These words, 
‘the largest sail,” they rendered by aain- 
sail; whereas the largest sait of the 
Venetian ships at the time was the fore- 
sail.—The French ‘artimon,’ even now in 
use, means the sail at the stern (mizen). 
But this is no elue to the aneient meanin, 
any more than is our word mizen to the 
meaning of the French misaine, which is 
the foresail. 41. a place where two 
seas met] At the west end of St. Paul’s 
Bay is an island, Selmoon or Salmonetta, 
which they could not have known to be 
such from their place of anchorage. This 
island is separated from the mainkind by a 
ehaunel of about 100 yards wide, ecommn- 
nicating with the outer sea. Just within 
this island, in all probability, was the place 
where the ship struek, ina place where two 
seas met. they ran the ship aground | 
“The cireumstance which follows, would, 
but for the peculiar nature of the bottom 
of St. Paul’s Bay, be ditticult to account 
for. The rocks of Malta disintegrate into 
very minute particles of sand and clay, 
which when acted on by the enrrents, or 
by surface agitation, form a deposit of 
tenacious elay : but in still water, where 
these causes do not act, mud is found: but 
it is only in the ereeks where there are 
no currents, and at suel a depth as to 
be undisturbed by the waves, that mud 
occurs.... A ship therefore, impelled hy 
the foree of the gale into a ereck with 
a bottom snch as that laid down in the 
chart, would strike a bottom of mad, 
graduating into tenacious elay, into which 
the fore part would fix itself and be held 
fast, while the stern was exposed to the 
force of the waves.” Suith, p. 103. 
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# And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest 
any of them should swim ont, and escape, Bat the 
centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their pur- 
pose; and commanded that they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea, and ect to land: and 
the rest, some on boards, and some on ° broken pieces of 
the ship. And so it came to pass, ° that they escaped all 2 


safe to land. 


XXVIII. } And when they were escaped, then they 


knew that *#the island was called Melita. 


2 And the veh. assis, 


>p darbarous people shewed us no 4 /iftle kindness: for they wien. irs. 


Teor 1 


kindled a fire, and received us every one, because of the co 


present rain, and because of the cold. 


3 And when Paul 


had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, 


© Titerally, on some of the things from the ship. 
P render, as in ver. 4, Rom. i. 14, 1 Cor. xiv.11, Col, iii. 11, barbarians. 


G4 render, common. 


44. some of the things from the ship] pro- 
bably, as A. V., broken pieces of the ship: 
—some of the parts of the ship: the others 
mentioned being whole planks, perhaps of 
the decks. XXVIII. 1. Melita] The 
whole course of the narrative has gone to 
shew that this can be no other than MALTA. 
The idea that it isnot Mata, but Jfe/eda, 
an island off the Iyrian coast in the Gulf 
of Veniee, seems to be first found in Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. It has been 
adopted by our own countrymen, Bryant 
and Dr. Faleoner, and abroad by some 
commentators. It rests principally on 
three mistakes:—1. the meaning of the 
name Adria (see above on ch. xxvii. 27),— 
2. the fancy that there are no poisonous 
serpents in Malta (ver. 3),—3. the notion 
that the Maltese would not have heen ealled 
Barbarians.—The idea itself, when com- 
pared with the facts, is preposterous enough. 
Its supporters are obliged to place Fair 
Havens on the north side of Crete-—and 
to suppose the wind to have been the hot 
Sirocco (comp. ver. 2).—Further notices of 
this question, and of the state of Malta at 
the time, will be found in the notes on the 
following verses. 2. the barbarians | 
A term implying very much what our word 
natives does, when speaking of any little- 
known or new place. They were not Greck 
colonists, therefore they were barbarians 
(Rom. i. 14). If it be necessary strictly 
to vindieate the term, see the two citations 
given in my Greek Test. where the Pha:- 
nicians are called barbarians, and Malta 


is said to be a eolony of the Pheenicians. 

received us] not to their fire, Init 
to hospitality. the present rain | 
whieh commonly follows on great tempests. 

the cold] This is decisive against 
the Sirocco, which is a hot and sultry 
wind, even so late as the month of No- 
vember, and moreover seldom lasts more 
than three duys. 3. when Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks] “ We find the 
Apostle doing the office of a prisoner, 
serving the wants of others.” Dengel. 
From the cireumstanee of the concealed 
viper, these stieks were probably heaps 
of neglected wood gathered in the forest. 
The difficulty here is, that there are now 
no venomous serpents in Malta, But as 
Mr. Smith observes, “no person who has 
studied the changes which the operations 
of man have produeed on the animals of 
any country, will be surprised that a par- 
tienlar species of reptiles should have dis- 
appeared from Malta, My friend the Rev. 
My. Landsborough, in his interesting ex- 
eursions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed 
the gradual disappearance of the viper 
from the isliud since it has become mare 
frequented. Perhaps there is nowhere a 
surface of equal extent in so artificial a 
state as that of Malta is at the present diay, 
—and nowhere has the aboriginal forest 
heen more completely cleared. We need 
not therefore be surprised that, with the 
disappearance of the woods, the noxious 
reptiles which infested them should also 
have disappeared” (pp. 111, Elz). St. 
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Luke x. 1% 


dch. xiv. 11. 
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there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the barbarians saw the [? venomous] 
beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No 
doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 
5 And he shook off the beast into the fire, and °¢ felt no 
harm. 6 Howbeit they looked when he should have 
swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly : but § after they had 
looked a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and ‘said that he was a god. 7In 
the same quarters were possessions of the chief man of the 
island, whose name was Publius: who reecived us, and 
lodged us three days courteously. ® And it came to pass, 


T not expressed in the original, 
8 render, when they were long looking. 


Paul had placed the faggot on the fire, 
and was settling or arranging it in its 
place, when the viper glided out of the 
heat and fixed on his hand. The verb 
in the original implies that the serpent 
clided out through the sticks. 
fastened on his hand] The narrative leaves 
no doubt that the bite did veritably take 
place. 4.] The natives, who were 
sure to know, here positively declared it 
to have been a venomous serpent. I make 
these remarks to guard against the dis- 
ingenuous shifts of rationalists and semi- 
rationalists, who will have us believe either 
that the viper did not bite, or that if it did, 
it was not venomous. No doubt this 
man is a murderer | “They saw his fetters.” 
Bengel.—The idea of his being a murderer 
is not to be accounted for by the member 
which was bitten (for this would fit any 
crime which the hand could eommit),— 
nor by supposing the bite of a serpent to 
have been the Maltese punishment for 
murder ; it is aceounted for by the obvious- 
ness of the crime as belonging to the most 
notorious delinquents, and the aptness of 
the assumed punishment,—death for death. 
Vengeance] or Nemesis. What the 
Pheenician islanders called her, does not 
appear; but the dea is common to all 
religions. 5.] “ Luke does not so much 
as hint, that any divine intervention took 
place.” De Wette—True enough: but 
why? Beeause St. Luke believed that the 
very dullest of his readers wonld understand 
it without any such hint. According to 
these rationalists, a fortunate coneurrence 
of accidents must have happened to the 


Apostles, totally unprecedented in history 
or probability. Besides, did not the natives 
themselves in this ease testify to the fact ? 
None were so well qualified to judge of the 
virulence of the serpent,—none so capable 
of knowing that the hanging on Paul’s 
hand implied the communication of the 
venom :—yet they change him from a mur- 
derer into a god, on seeing what took place. 
Need we further evidence, that the divine 
power which they mistakenly attributed to 
Paul himself, was really exerted on his be- 
half, by Him who had said “ they shall 
take up serpents?’ See below on ver. 8. 
The fact that St. Luke understood what 
the natives said, is adduced by Dr. Words- 
worth as another proof (see his and my 
note on ch. xiv. 11) that the Apostles and 
Evangelists commonly understood unknown 
tonnes. But sueh an inference here has 
absolutely nothing to rest on. <Are we to 
suppose that these “barbarians” had no 
means of intercourse with Greek sailors ? 
6.] Both these, the inflammation of 
the body, and the falling down dead sud- 
denly, are recorded as results of the bite 
of the African serpents. taj edhe 
chief, or first man of the Melitwans, was 
probably an official title: the more so, as 
Publius can hardly have borne the appel- 
lation from his estates, during his father’s 
lifetime. Two inscriptions have been found 
in Malta, at Citta Veechia, which seem to 
establish this view. It so (and his Roman 
name further confirms it), Publius was 
legate of the Prelor of Sicily, to whose 
provinee Malta belonged. us] Hardly 
perhaps more than Pauland his companions, 
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that the father of Publius lay sick of ta fever and of a 
bloody flux: to whom Paul entered in, and eprayedsand ae. 


f laid his hands on him, and healed him. 
was done, Yothers also, which had diseases in the island. 
eame, and were healed: !%who also 


tr When tare eS 


Vib SP. xvi. 
Like ty 
$0, che via. 
1 ram a Bo 
rid. Mt, 28, 


honoured us with 


Vin. s.17 


many honours; and when we departed, they Inded us *%3ts & 


with such things as were necessary. 


MN And after three 


months we departed in a ship of Alexandria, which had 
wintered in the isle, whose sien was ¥ Castor and Pollux. 
™ And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 
3 And from thence we ¥ fetched a compass, and eame to 
Rheginm : and after one day the south wind 2 ddew, and 
we came the 4zeré day to Puteoli: 14 where we found 


t literally, fevers: see note. 
Xin the Greek, the Dioscuri. 
2 render, Sprung up. 


and, it may be, Julius. At ver. 10, a special 
reason had ocenrred for his honouring Paul 
and his company: at present, Publius’s 
hospitality must have been prompted hy 
the courtesy of Julius, who could hardly 
fail himself to be included in it. The 
three days were probably till they could 
find a suitable lodging. 8. fevers | 
llippocrates also uses the plural. It pro- 
hably indicates the recurrence of fever fits. 

a bloody flux] dysentery. Dr. 
Falconer makes this an argument against 
Malta being meant. “Sneh a place, dry 
and rocky, and remarkably healthy, was 
not likely to produce a disease which is 
almost peculiar to moist situations.” But 
Mr. Smith answers, that the changed cir- 
cumstances of the island might produce 
this change also: and besides, that he is 
informed by a physician of Valetta, that 
the disease is by no means uncommon in 
Malta. laid his hands on him] It is 
remarkable, that so soon after the ‘ taking 
up of serpents, we should read of Paul 
having ‘laid his hands on the sick and 
they recovered. See the two in close 
connexion, Mark xvi. 18. 10. with 
many honours] The ordinary interpreta- 
tion of this as rewards, gifts, may be right, 
but is not necessary. The other meaning, 
that these were really honours, is rendered 
probable by the form of the sentence, 
which opposes to these “honours,” le- 
stowed on them during their whole stay, 
such things as were necessary, with 
which they were loaded at their departure. 
Render it therefore honoured us with 


U render, the rest. 
Y ze. made a eireuit. 
@ render, second. 


many honours (or ‘distinctions,’ or ‘at- 
tentions’). 11.] They probably set 
sail (see on ch. xxvii. 9) not earlier than 
the sixth ot the ides of March (i. e. 
March 10). whose sign was [lite- 
rally, with the sign (of)| the Dioscuri | 
The ancient ships carried at their prow 
a painted or earved representation of the 
sign which furnished their name, and at 
the stern a similar one of their tutelur 
deity. Sometimes these were one and the 
same, as appears to have been the ease 
with this ship. Castor and Pollux (the 
Dioscuri,—sons of Zeus), sons of Jupiter 
and Leda, were considered the tutclar 
deities of sailors. 12.] Syracuse is 
about eighty miles, a day’s sail, from 
Malta. 13.] This fetching a compass 
apparently denotes the roundabout course 
of a vessel tacking with an adverse wind. 
That the wind was not favourable, tollows 
from what is said below, Mr. Lewin’s 
account is, “As the wind was westerly, 
and they were under shelter of the hich 
mountainons range of Etna on their left, 
they were obliged to stand ont to sea in 
order to fill their sails, and so came fo 
Rhegium by a circuitous sweep.” And he 
cites acase of a passage trom Syracuse to 
Rhegium, in which a similar circuit was 
taken for a similar reason, p. 736. The 
day at Rhegiuim, as perhaps the three at 
Syracuse betore, was spent probably in 
waiting for the wind. the south 
wind having sprung up,—suecceded the 
one whieh blew before. the second 
day] viz. after leaving Rhegium: a dis- 


XXVIII. 


brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven days: 


15 And from thence, when 


the brethren heard >of ws, they came to meet us as far as 
Appit forum, and The three taverns: whom when Paul 


16 And when we 


came to Rome, [¢ the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
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and so we went toward Rome. 
saw, he thanked God, and took courage. 
h ch. xxiv. 25; 
xxvii. 3. 


himself with 4@ soldier that kept him. 


captain of the guard: but] » Paul was suffered to dwell by 


17 And it came to 


pass, that after three days @ Paul called the chief of the 
Jews together; and when they were come together, he 


ich, xxiv. 12, 
13: xiv. 8. 


said unto them, [f den and] brethren, ‘though I have 


committed nothing against the people, or customs of our 


© omit, with our oldest authorities. 
d render, the. 


f omit : see on ch. i. 16. 


tance of about 180 nautieal miles. 
Puteoli] (anciently Diesearehia, now Puz- 
zuoli) was the most sheltered part of the 
bay of Naples. It was the principal port 
of Southern Italy, and, in particular, 
formed the great emporium for the Alex- 
andrian wheat ships. 14.] | These 
Christians were perhaps Alexandrines, 
as the commerce was so considerable 
between the two places. 50] i.e. 
after this stay with them: implying that 
the request was complied with.— The 
brethren at Rome had heard probably 
by special message sent by some of their 
fellow-voyagers. [See a detailed aceount 
of the stages of the journey not here 
mentioned, in Conybeare aud Howson, ii. 
pp. 438 ff] 15. Appii fornm, and 
The three taverns] Luke writes as one of 
the travellers to Rome, who wonld come 
on Appii Forum (forty-three miles from 
tome) first. It was on the Via Appia, 
whieh leaving Rome by the Porta Capena, 
passed throngh the Pontine marshes, as 
far as Capua. Being not tar from the 
coast (Strabo, v. 233), it was the resort of 
sailors, as Horace describes it. It has 
been suggested to me, that these may have 
been sailors belonging to the eanal boats, 
as Appii Forum is too far inland to have 
been resorted to by sailors from the coast. 
He further says that it was an unpleasant 
halting-place for travellers, having, besides, 
very bad water.—The Three taverns was 
a way-side inn, ten miles nearer Rome. 
Cicero mentions both in the letters to 
Atticus. The brethren were in two pur- 


» render, the tidings concerning us. 


@ read, he. 


ties: some had come the longer, others the 
shorter distanee, to meet the Apostle.— 
T have given several instances in my Greek 
Test. of the practice of going forth to meet 
approaching travellers of eminence. 

took courage] Both encouragement as to 
his own arrival, as a prisoner, in the vast 
metropolis,—in seeing such affection, to 
which he was of all men most sensible; 
and encouragement as to his great work so 
long contemplated, and now about to com- 
menee in Rome,—in seeing so promising a 
beginning for him to build on. 16.] 
The omission of the disputed words here 
is too strongly attested to allow us to 
retain them in the text. As regards the 
fact indicated in them, the captain of the 
guard (prefect of the pretorian guard) 
was the person officially put in charge 
with the prisoners sent from the pro- 
vinees, The pretorian camp was outside 
the Viminal gate, where it had been fixed 
and fortified by Scjanus. It was ineorpo- 
rated in Aurelian’s walls, and now forms 
a square projection from their hne. 

Paul was suffered] This permission pro- 
bably resulted from the letters of Festus, 
expressing that no crime was laid to the 
eharge of Paul: perhaps also partly from 
the tavour of Julius, and his report of the 
character and bearing of Paul on the jour- 
ney. the soldier] a Pretorian, t¢ 
whom he was chained; see below, ver. 
20; and note on eh. xxiv. 23. Wi 
The banishment of Jews from Rome (ch. 
xviii. 2) had either taeitly or openly been 
abrogated some time before this. Priscilla 
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fathers, yet * was I delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into xeb. ats. 

the hands of the Romans. 1!5 Who, 'when  thev had tenxt.2- 
: - XXIV: tay. 

exanuned me, would have let me go, because there was no 8: 2*!3!: 

cause of death in me. }9 But when the Jews spake against 


it, "I was constrained to appeal unto Ciesar; not that [ menav.n, 


had ought to aceuse my nation of. 


as ; 
*" Kor this cause 


therefore have I ealled for you, to see you, and to speak 


with you: beeanse that ®for the hope of Isract I am 


bound with ° this chain. 


neither reeeived letters out of Judea concerning thee, 
neither any of the brethren that eame shewed or spake any 
*2 But we desire to hear of thee what thou 


harm of thee. 


nch, xxvi. 6,7. 


2 : 
21 And they said unto him, We en. xart 20, 


Eph. ined: 
ivi bs vic vo, 
2 Tim. i. 16: 
fi. Philem. 
10, 13. 


thinkest : for as eoneerning this 8 seet, we know that 


& literally, heresy > see ch, xxiv. 5, 14; xxvi. 5. 


and Aquila had returned when the Epistle 
to the Romans was written, Rem. xvi. 3.— 
St. Paul was naturally anxious to set himself 
right with the Jews at Rome—to explain 
the cause of his being sent there, in case ne 
message had been received by them con- 
ecrning him from Judza,—and to do away 
if possible with the unfavourable prejudice 
which such letters, if received, would have 
created respecting his character.—The fact 
of his sending for them, and their coming 
to him, seems to shew that he was not im- 
prisoned in the Pretorian camp, but was 
already in a private lodging. 18. 
would have (wished to) let me go] This 
may have been at ch. xxv. 8. The possi- 
bility of such a release is asserted by 
Agrippa, ch. xxvi. 32. 19.]-* Bhy 
appeal was a defensive and necessary step 
—not an offensive one, to complain of my 
nation.’ 20. For this cause} For the 
reason just stated: because I have no hos- 
tile feelmg to my nation. Then what fol- 
lows adds another motive ; for not only so, 
but I may well wish to see and speak with 
you, being a prisoner for the hope of Israel 
(see ch. xxvi. 6, and notes). 21.] It 
may seem strange that they had received 
no tidings concerning him. But,as Meyer 
well remarks, (1) defore his appeal, the 
Jews in Judea had no definite reason to 
communicate with the Jews in Rome re- 
specting him, having no expectation that 
Paul, then a prisoner in Judea, and the 
object of their conspiracies there, would 
ever go to Rome, or come into connexion 
with their brethren there. And (2) since 
his appeal, it would have been hardly pos- 
sible for them to have sent messengers who 
Vou, 1, 


should have arrived before him. For his 
voyage followed soon after his appeal (ch. 
xxv. 13; xxvii. 1), and was so late in the 
year, that for the former reason it is as 
unlikely that any deputation from them 
should have lett Jefore him, as for the 
latter, afler him. Had any left within a 
few days, the same storm would have in all 
probability detained them over the winter, 
and they could not certainly have made a 
much quicker voyage than Paul’s ship to 
Puteoli. Still, as casual, non-official tidings 
might have reached them, Paul shewed this 
anxiety. It appears, however, that none 
had come. Olshausen’s view, that the 
banishment ef the Jews from Rome under 
Claudius had interrupted the relntions 
between the Roman and Judaan Jews, is 
hardly probable: sce on ver. 17. 22. 
this heresy] To which they perhaps in- 
ferred that Paul belouged, from ver. 20: 
or they might have heard thus much 
generally respecting him by rumour, though 
they had received no special message.— 
Their short notice of Christianity is per- 
haps the result of caution, seeing as they 
did the faveur shewn by the authorities 
towards Paul: or perhaps of dissimulation. 
—Many Commentators have noticed the 
omission of all mention of the Christiais 
charch at Rome, and of Paul’s connexion 
with or work among them. And somo 
recently in Germany have called in question 
the credibility of the Acts on this account. 
But without any reason: for the work of the 
Apostle among churches already founded is 
not the subject of our history, and is seldom 
related by Luke, without a special reason. 
Of the three years at Ephesus (ch, xx. 31), 
31 
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p Luke ii. 34. 
ch. xxiv. 5, 
14. 1 Pet. ii. 
12: iv. 14. 


q Luke xxiv. 
27. ch. Xvil. 
3: xix. 8 

rsee on ch. 
xxvi. 6, 22. 


6 ch. Xiv. 4: 
xvii. 4: 
xix.9. 


tIsa. vi. 9. 
Jere¥, 2). 
Ezek. xii. 2. 
Matt xiii. 14, 
15. Mark iv. 
12. Luke 
viii. 10. 

John xii. 40. 
Rom. xi. 8. 


u Matt. xxi. 41, 
43. ch. xiii. 
46,47; xviii. 
G2 Xx 2); 
xxvi. 17, 18. 
Rom. xi. 11. 


X ch. iv. 31, 
Eph. vi. 19. 


B Jiterally, turn again. 
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every where Pit is spoken against. °3 And when they had 
appomted him a day, there came many to him into his 
lodging ; 4to whom he expounded and testified the king- 
dom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, * both out 
of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morn- 
ing till evening. 24 And ssome believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not. *> And when they 
agreed not among themselves, they departed, after that 
Paul had spoken one word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by 
Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, *6 saying, 'Go unto 
this people, and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand; and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive: 
*7 for the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they closed ; 
lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and should 4 de 
converted, and I should heal them. 78 Be it known there- 
fore unto you, that ithe salvation of God is sent "unto the 
Gentiles, ¥ and that they will hear it. [29! And when he had 
said these words, the Jews departed, and had great reasoning 
among themselves.| °2 And Paul dwelt two whole years in 
his own hired house, and received all that came in unto 
him, 9! * preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 


i read, this. 


E render, they will also hear it. 


I 


—the year and a half (ch. xviii. 11), and 
three months (ch. xx. 3) at Corinth, we 
know from the narrative nothing that 
took place among the Christians them- 
selves. Besides, one great object of this 
history is to shew forth Paul as working 
out the Lord’s implied command to preach 
the Gospel ‘to the Jew first, and also to 
the Gentile’ (ch. i. 8), and, having every 
where done this, it is but natural that he 
should open his commission in Rome by 
assembling and speaking to the Jews. 

23. his ledging] Probably the “hired house” 
of ver, 30: hardly, as Olshausen thinks, the 
house of Aquila. 25.| they departed, 
but not before Paul hag said one saying. 
It is very remarkable, that the same pro- 
phetie quotation with which onr Lord 
opened his teaching by parables (Matt. 
xill, 14, 15), should form the solemn close 
of the historic Scriptures. 26.] The 
Go, and say, is referred to himself, in his 


omitted by all our oldest authorities: but see note. 


application of the prophecy. These words 
are not cited by our Lord (Matt. xiii. as 
above). 28.] this was probably 
omitted as superfluous, and perhaps to suit 
Luke iii. 6. It adds greatly to the force : 
this the message of God's salvation, i.e. 
‘thereis no other for those who reject this.’ 
they will also (besides having it 
sent to them) hear it} “ What Pan] had 
learned by experience in many cities of 
Asia and Europe, viz. that the sowing of 
the word among the Gentiles was attended 
with more success, this he now anticipates 
also for the future.” Grotius. 29.] 
This verse has not the usual characteristic 
of spurious passages,—the variety of read- 
ings in those MSS. which contain it. It 
may perhaps, after all, have been omitted 
as appearing superfluons after ver. 25. 
30, 31.} It is evident that Paul was not 
released from custody, but continued with 
the soldier who kept him,—(1) from the 
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those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 


confidence, no man forbidding him. 


expressions here; he received all who came 
in to hii, but we do not hear of his preach- 
ing in the synagogues or elsewhere: he 
preached and taught with all boldness, and 
unhindered, both being mentioned as re- 
markable circumstanees, and implying that 
there were reasons why this could hardly 
have been expected: and (2) from his con- 
stantly speaking of himself in the Epistles 
written during it, as a prisoner, see Eph. 


vi. 19, 20; Col. iv. 3, 4: Philem. 9's 
Philipp. frequently. Ou the whole question 
regarding the chronology of his Hnprisou- 
ment,—and the reason of this ubrapt 
ending of the history, see Introduction to 
Acts, § iv. 3—7:—and on its probable 
termination and the close of St. Paul’s life, 
see the Introduction to the Pastoral Kpis- 
tles, § i1.17 fh 
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NOTICE. 


Tue plan adopted in Vol. I. of this work, that of noting below 
the text the corrections rendered necessary to bring out the true 
readings and renderings, has been found impracticable in the 
present volume. ‘The number of these corrections is so great in 
the Epistles, that the reader would be entirely confused by the 
mass of marginal matter: and not unfrequently whole sentences 
require recasting, in order to convey the true meaning which 
the Authorized Version has missed. It was unavoidable therefore 
that a Revised Text should be published. By the side of this, the 
Authorized Version is given. 

The reader is informed, that the rendering given in the zofes 1s 
not always zdenficat with that in the version, but is usually rougher, 
and more literal, thus affording additional illustration of the 
micaning’. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP, AND INTEGRITY. 


1. Tus Epistle has been universally believed to be the genuine 
production of the Apostle Paul. Neither the Judaizing sects of 
old, who rejected the Pauline Epistles, nor the sceptical critics 
of modern Germany, have doubted this. Some of the earliest testi- 
monies are : 

(a) Ireneus expressly quotes ch. i. 1 and ix. 5,as the words of “ Paul 
writing to the Romans.” 

(z) Clement of Alexandria quotes ch. xi. 22, vi. 2, and other places, as 
the words ‘of St. Paul,” of “ St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans,” &c. 

(c) Tertullian quotes ch. i. 7, and ch. ix. 5, as written by “the 
Apostle.” 

More instances need not be given: the stream of evidence is con- 
tinuous and unanimous. 

2. But critics have not been so well agreed as to the InrEGrity of 
the present Epistle. The last two chapters have been rejected by some: 
by others, parts of these chapters. The ancient heretic Marcion rejected 
them, but on doctrinal, not on critical grounds. Various modern critics 
have held as follows : ch. xii.—xv. te be a later written Epistle, and ch. 
xvi. to be a conclusion to ch. xi.: ch. xv. to be a private memorandum, 
not addressed to the Romans, but written to be communicated by the 
bearers of the Epistle to those whom they visited on the way,—and ch. 
xvi., to be a register of persons to be saluted, also on the way : ch. xvi. 
to have been written from Rome to the Ephesians, or to be fragments of 
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a smaller Epistle written by Paul in Corinth to some Asiatic church. 
But these notions, as Tholuck remarks, remain the exclusive property of 
their originators. 

3. Still more discrepancy of opinion has existed respecting the doxo- 
logy at the end of the Epistle. I have adverted to this matter in the 
notes at that place: and a fuller statement may be found in Dr. Davidson’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, ii. 188 ff 


SECTION II. 
FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The Epistle itself plainly declares (ch. i.7) that it was addressed to 
the saints who were at Rome. 

With regard to the Church at Rome, some interesting questions 
present themselves. 

2. By WHOM WAS IT FOUNDED? [lecre our enquiries are enwrapped 
in uncertainty. But some few landmarks stand forth to guide us, and 
may at Icast prevent us from adopting a wrong conclusion, however 
unable we may still be to find the right one. 

(a) It was certainly not founded by an Apostle. For in that case, the 
fact of St. Paul addressing it by letter, and expressing his intention of 
visiting it personally, would be inconsistent with bis own declared reso- 
lution in ch. xv. 20, of not working where another had previously laid 
the foundation. 

(8) This same resolution may guide us to an approximation at least 
to the object of our search. Jad the Roman church been founded by 
the individual exertions of any preacher of the word, or had it owed its 
existence to the confluence of the converts of any other preacher than St. 
Paul, he would hardly have expressed himself as he has done in this 
Epistle. We may fairly infer from ch. xv. 20, that he had, proximately, 
laid the foundation of the Roman church: that is to say, it was origi- 
nated by those to whom he had preached, who had been attracted to 
the metropolis of the world by various causes,—who had there laboured 
in the ministry with success, and gathered round them an important 
Christian community. 

Of this community, though not his own immediate offspring in the 
faith, Paul takes charge as being the Apostle of the Gentiles. He 
longs to impart to them some spiritual gift (ch. i. 11): he excuses hig 
having written more boldly unto them in some measure (ch. xv. 15), 
by the dignity of that office, in which, as a priest, he was to offer the 
Gentiles, an acceptable and sanctified offering to God. 

(c) The character given in ch. i. 8 of the Roman Christians, that 
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their fuith was spoken of in all the world, has been taken as pointing to 
a far earlier origin than the preaching of St. Paul. But, even granting 
that some among the Roman Jews may have carried the faith of Christ 
thither soon after the Ascension (see Acts ii. 10, and Rom. xvi. 7, where 
Andronicus and Junias are stated to have been in Christ before the Apos- 
tle),—such a concession is not necessary to explain Rom. i. 8. What- 
ever happened at Rome is likely to have becn very soon announced in 
the provinees, and to have had more reporters, wherever the journeys of 
the Apostle led him, than events eceurring elsewhere. He could hardly 
fail to mect, in every considerable city which he had visited for the 
second time, in Judwa, Asia, Macedonia, and Greece (see Acts xviil. 
22, 23; xix. 1; xx. 1, 2), believers who had received tidings of the 
increase and flourishing state of the Roman chureh. This occurrence 
of good news respecting them in all the cities might well suggest the 
expression, “ your faith is spoken of in all the world.” 

3. The above considerations Jead me to the conclusion, that the 
Roman church owed its origin, partly perhaps to believing Jews, wlio 
had returned or been attracted thither in the first days of Christianity, 
but mainly to persons converted under Paul’s own preaching. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the long list of salutations in ch. xvi. to 
Christian brethren and sisters with whose previous course in many cases 
he had been acquainted. 

+. It is not within the province of this Introduction to discuss the 
question respecting the presence, preaching, and martyrdom of St. Peter 
at Rome. That he did not found the Roman church, is plain from the 
above considerations, and is conceded by many of the ablest among the 
modern Romanists. Nor have we any ground to suppose that he was 
at Rome up to, or at the date of this Epistle. No mention is made of 
him,—no salutation sent to him. At present therefore we may dismiss 
the question as not pertinent. In the Introduction to the Epistles of 
Peter, it will recur, and require full discussion. 

5. That the Roman church was composed of Jews and Gentiles, is 
manifest from several passages in our Epistle. In ch. ii. 17, iv. 1, 12, 
Jews are addressed, or implied: in ch. i. 18,—in the similitude of en- 
grafting in ch. xi., and in xv. 15, 16, Gentiles are addressed. In what 
proportion these elements co-existed, can only be determined from indi- 
cations furnished by the Epistle itself. And from it the general 
impression is, that it is addressed to Gentiles, as the greater and more 
important part of its readers. Among them would be mostly found the 
‘strong’ of ch. xiv., to whom principally the precepts and cautions 
concerning forbearance are written. To them certainly the expression 
the nations (Gentiles) in ch. i. 5, 18, xv. 15, 16, is to be applied, in the 
strict sense: and in those places it represents the persons to whom the 
Epistle is mainly addresscd. The same may be said of ch. xi. 13, 14, 
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where “ you Gentiles” are evidently the majority of the readers, as con- 
trasted with the ‘some among them,” the Jewish believers. 

6. It may be interesting to add testimonies from profane writers 
which are connected with the spread of Christianity at Rome. 

That Jews were found in great numbers there, is evident. 

(A) Josephus, mentioning an embassy which came to Rome from 
Judea under Varus, in the time of Augustus, says, ‘‘ The deputies which 
were sent by consent of the nation were fifty, representing the opinions 
of above 8000 of the Jews in Rome.” 

(B) Philo, in a passage too long for citation, states that Augustus 
gave them the free exercise of their religion, and a quarter beyond the 
Tiber for their habitation. 

(c) Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17, “‘ This race (of the Jews) exists in Rome, 
often repressed, but having much increased, so as at last to have obtained 
freedom of exercise of their religion.” 

(pD) So far relates to Judaism proper : in the following it is impossible 
to say how far Christianity may have been ignorantly confounded 
with it. 

Augustine, citing from Seneca, says that when speaking of the Jews 
he writes: “The practice of that most infamous race has prevailed to 
such an extent, that now it is received in all lands: the vanquished 
have given laws to their victors.” 

(e) Tacitus, in the same place where he relates the persecution of the 
Christians by Nero on oceasion of the fire at Rome, adds, “And that 
destructive superstition being in the present repressed, again broke out, 
not only in Judea, the origin of the mischief, but even throughout the 
39 

(fF) Juvenal describes the Judaizing Romans at a later period ina 
strain of bitter satire. 

(a) On the passage in Suetonius, relating to the expulsion or coercion 
of the Jews at Rome, see note on Acts xviii. 2. 

7. It yet remains to consider the supposed discrepancy between our 
Epistle, and the state of the Christian church at Rome implied some 
years subsequent to it in Acts xxviii. This discrepancy has been made 
the most of by Dr. Baur, and by him pronounced irreconcileable. The 
flourishing state of the Roman church set forth in this Epistle seems to 
him to be inconsistent with the tone used by the Jews in their specch 
to Paul, Acts xxviii. 22. Olshausen and Tholuck have been at much 
pains to give a solution of the ditiiculty: the former referring the cir- 
cumstance to the entire severance between Christians and Jews at Rome 
made necessary by Claudius’s persecutions of the Jews,—the latter, follow- 
ing many other Commentators, to an affected ignorance of the Christiau 
sect on the part of the Jews. 

On this I will remark,—that the difficulty itself does not seem to me 
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so serions as the German writers generally have regarded it. The answer 
of the Jews was toa speech of St. Paulin which he had given a remarkable 
instance of his becoming to the Jews asa Jew. We represents, that he 
had no real quarrel with his nation : that in fact he was a prisoner for 
the hope of Israel. This hope they certainly knew, either from previous 
aequaintance with his name and character, or from his own lips in words 
which have not been recorded, to be bound up with belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah. They had received (see note there) no message respecting him 
from Juda laying any thing wicked to his charge: and they were anxious 
to have an account from himself of his opinions and their ground: for as 
for this sect, they were well aware that every where it was a thing 
spoken against: the very word, be it observed, used in the origins! 
Greek, in ver. 19 and ch. xiii. 45, respecting the opposition raised 
by the Jews to St. Paul. Now we may avail ourselves of both Olshausen’s 
and Tholuck’s suppositions. On the one hand it was very likely that 
the intercourse between Jews and Christians at Rome would be ex- 
cecdingly small. The Christian church, consisting mostly of Gentiles, 
would absorb into itself the Jews who joined it, and who would, 
for the reason assigned by Olshausen, studiously separate themselves 
from their unbelieving countrymen. Again, it would not be likely that 
the Roman Jews, in their speech to St. Paul, would enter into any particu- 
lars respecting the sect,—only informing him, since he had professed 
himself in heart at peace with his nation and bound on behalf of their 
hope, that they were well aware of the general unpopularity among 
Jews of the sect to which he had attached himself, and wished from him 
au explanation on this head. Something also must be allowed for the 
restraint with which they spoke to one under the special custody, as a 
state prisoner, of the highest power in Rome, and in the presence of a 
representative of that power. 

Thus the difliculty is much lessened : and it belongs indeed to that 
class, the occurrence of which in the sacred text is to be regarded far 
rather as a confirmation of our faith, by shewing us how simple and 
veracious is the narrative of things said and done, than as a hindrance to 
it by setting one statement against another. 

With respect to that part of it which concerns the notoriety of the 
Roman church,—I may remark that its praise for faith in all the world, 
bemg a matter reported by Christians to Christians, and probably 
unknown to ‘those without,’ need uot enter as a disturbing element into 
our consideration. 

8. For a judicious and elcar statement of the subsequent history of 
the carly Roman church, I cannot do better than refer my readers to 
the former part of the work of Mr. Shepherd, “The History of the 
Church of Rome.” 
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SECTION III. 
WITH WITAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. In answering this question, critics have been divided between tne 
claims of the unquestionably most important doctrinal portion of the 
Epistle, and the particular matters treated in the parenthetical section 
(ch. ix.—xi.) and the conclusion (ch. xiv.—xvi.). It has not enough 
been borne in mind, that the occasion of writing an Epistle is one thing, 
—the great object of the Epistle itself, another. The ill-adjusted ques- 
tions between the Jewish and Gentile believers, of which St. Paul had 
doubtless heard from Rome, may have prompted him originally to write 
to them: but when this resolve was once formed,—the importance of 
Rome as the centre of the Gentile world would naturally lead him to 
lay forth in this more than in any other Epistle the statement of the 
divine dealings with regard to Jew and Gentile, now one in Christ. I 
will therefore speak separately of the prompting occasion, and the main 
object, of the Epistle. 

2. The eulogy of the faith of the Roman Christians, which St. Paul 
met with in all his travels, could hardly fail to be accompanied with notices 
respecting their peculiar difficulties. These might soon have been set at 
rest by his presence and oral teaching: and he had accordingly resolved 
long since to visit them (ch. i. 1O—13). MHindrances however had 
occurred : and that advice which he was not as yet permitted to give by 
word of mouth, he was prompted to send to them in a letter. 

3. The contents of that letter plainly shew what their difficulties 
were. Mixed as the church was of Jew and Gentile, the relative posi- 
tion in God’s favour of each of these would, in defect of solid and broad 
views of the universality of man’s guilt and God's grace, furnish a sub- 
ject of continual jealousy and irritation. And if we assume that the 
Gentile believers much preponderated in numbers, we shall readily infer 
that the religious scruples of the Jews as to times and meats would be 
likely to be with too little consideration overborne. 

4, From such circumstances we may well conccive that, under divine 
guidance, the present form of the Epistle was suggested to the Apostle. 
The main security for a proper estimate being formed of both Jew and 
Gentile, would be, the possession of right and adequate convictions of 
the universality oft man’s guilt and God’s free justifying grace. This 
accordingly it was Paul’s great object to furnish ; and on it he expends 
by far the greatest portion of his labour and space. But while so doing, 
we may trace his continued anxiety to steer his way cautiously among 
the strong feelings and prejudices which beset the path on either hand. 
If by a vivid deseription of the depravity of Heathcnudom he might be 
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likely to minister to the pride of the Jew, he forthwith turns to him and 
abases him before God equally with the others. But when this is 
accomplished, lest he should scem to have lost sight of the pre-emincuce 
of God’s chosen people, and to have exposed the privileges of the Jew 
to the slight of the Gentile, he enumerates those privileges, and dweils 
on the true nature of that pre-eminence. Again, when the great argu- 
ment is brought to a close in ch. viii., by the completion of the bringing 
in of life by Christ Jesus, and the absolute union in time and after time 
of every believer with Him,—for fear he should seem amidst the glorics 
of redemption to have forgotten his own people, now as a nation 
rejected, he devotes three weighty chapters to an earnest and affcc- 
tionate consideration of their case—to a deprecatiou of all triumph 
over them on the part of the Gentile, and a clear setting forth of the 
real mutual position of the two great classes of his readers. Then, after 
binding them all together again, in ch. xii. xili., by precepts respecting 
Christian life, conduct towards their civil superiors, and mutual love, he 
proceeds in ch. xiv. toadjust those peculiar matters of doubt,—now ren- 
dered comparatively easy after the settlement of the great principle in- 
volving them,—respecting which they were divided. He recommends 
forbearance towards the weak and serupulous,—at the same time class- 
ing himself among the strong, and manifestly implying on which side his 
own apostolic judgment lay. Having done this, he again places before 
them their mutual position as co-heirs of the divine promises and mercy 
(ch. xv. 1—13), and coneludes the Epistle with matters of personal 
import to himself and them, and with salutations in the Lord. And 
probably on re-perusing his work, either at the time, or, as the altered 
style seems to import, in after years at Rome, he subjoins the fervid and 
characteristic doxology with which it closes. 

5. There seems quite enough in the circumstances of the Roman 
Church to have led naturally to such an Epistle, without supposing with 
some crities, that an claborate plan of written doctrinal teaching, to 
supply the want of oral, was present to the mind of the Apostle. We 
must not forget to whom he was writing, nor fail to allow for the 
greater importance naturally attaching to an Epistle which would be 
the cherished possession and exemplar of the greatest of the Gentile 
churehes. It was an Epistle to all Gentiles, from the Apostle of the 
Gentiles: “I speak to you Gentiles: inasmuch as I am the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, I glorify mine office”? It had for its end the 
settlement, on the broad principles of God’s truth and love, of the mutual 
relations, and union in Christ, of God’s ancient people, and the recently 
engrafted world. What wonder then, if it be found to contain an expo- 
sition of man’s unworthiness and God’s redeeming love, such as not even 
Holy Seripture itself elsewhere furnishes ? 
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SECTION IV. 
AT WHAT TIME AND PLACE IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. This is more plainly pointed out in our Epistle than in most of 
the others. The Apostle was about to set out for Jerusalem with a 
contribution from the churches of Macedonia and Achaia (ch. xv. 25 ff.). 
To make this contribution he had exhorted the Corinthian church, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1 ff, and hinted the possibility of his carrying it to Jerusalem in 
person, after wintering with them. And again in 2 Cor. viii. ix. he 
recurs to the subject, blames the tardiness of the Corinthians in pre- 
paring the contribution, and (ch. xiii, 1) describes himself as coming to 
them immediately. Comparing these notices with Acts xx. 1 ff, we 
find that Paul left Ephesus (after Pentecost, see notes there) for 
Macedonia, wintered at Corinth, and thence went to Jerusalem accom- 
panied by several brethren, bearing (ch. xxiv. 17) alms to his nation 
and offerings. 

2. Thus far it would appear that it was written close upon, or duriug, 
his journey to bear alms to Jerusalem. But the very place is pointed 
out by evidence which can hardly be misapplied. We have a special 
commendation of Pheebe, a deaconess of the church at Cenchree, to the 
kindness and attention of the Roman Christians: such a commendation 
as could hardly have been sent, had she not been, as generally believed, 
the bearer of the letter. Again, greetings are sent (ch. xvi. 23) from 
Gaius, evidently a resident, for he is called “the host of myself and of 
the whole church.” But on comparing | Cor. i. 14, we find Paul telling 
the Corinthians that he baptized among them one Gaius. ‘These persons 
can hardly but be one and the same. Again, Erastus is mentioned as 
steward of the city. Therefore, as Tholuck remarks, of some city well 
known to the Romans, and one in which he must have been some time 
resident, so to speak of it. J may add, that after the mention of 
Cenchrex, “the city” can be no other than Corinth: just as, if the 
Pireus had been mentioned, “ the city” would necessarily mean Athens. 
(An Erastus is said to have remained at Corinth, 2 Tim. iv. 20, but the 
identity is too uncertain for the notice to be more than a possible 
corroboration.) 

3. From the above evidence it is placed almost beyond question that 
the Epistle was written from Corinth, at the close of the three months’ 
residence there of Acts xx. 3,—the “ wintering” of 1 Cor. xvi. 6,—when 
Paul was just about to depart (ch. xv. 25) fer Jerusalem on his errand 
of charity. 

4, By consulting the chrenological table appended to the Introduction 
to the Acts, vol. i. part 2, it will be seen that I place this visit in the 
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winter of a.p. 57—58. The Epistle accordingly was sent in the spring 
of a.D. 58, the fourth of the reign of Nero. 


SECTION V. 
LANGUAGE, AND STYLE. 


1. It might perhaps have been expected, that an Epistle to Romans 
would have been written in Latin. But Greek had become so far the 
general language of the world, that there is no ground for surprise in the 
Apostle having employed it. Not to cite passages in the classics which 
point to the universal adoption of Greek habits and language at Rome, 
we have the similar instances of Ignatius, Dionysius of Corinth, and 
Trenzus, all of whom wrote to the Roman Christians in Greek. Clement, 
bishop of Rome, wrote in Greek. Justin Martyr addressed his apologies 
to the Roman Emperors in Greek. And if it be objected, that the 
greater number of the Christian converts would belong to the lower 
classes, we may answer, that a great proportion of these were native 
Greeks. 

2. In speaking of the style of the Epistle, the following general 
remarks on the style of the Apostle Paul, taken from Tholuck’s Intro- 
duction to his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, p. 26 ff, are 
of considerable interest: ‘As in general we can best apprehend and 
estimate the style of a writer in connexion with his character, so is it 
with the Apostle Paul. The attributes which especially characterize the 
originality of Paul as an Author, are Power, Fulness, and Warmth. If 
to these attributes is added Persprcurty of unfolding thought, we have 
all united, which ennobles an orator. But fulness of ideas and warmth 
of feelings often bring with them a certain informality of expression : 
the very wealth of the productive power does not always leave time to 
educate the thoughts which are born into the light,—to arrange and 
select the feelings. Together with the excellences above mentioned, 
something of this defect is found in the style of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles: a want of correspondence in the members of sentences, a 
departure from close sequence, a boldness and freshness and simplicity 
of style, proving more by the nature of things than by art, persuading 
more by the feelings than by the rules of logic. The high claims of 
St. Paul to the reputation of eloquence were acknowledged by remote 
Christian antiquity. Nay, we have in all probability an honourable 
testimony to the same effect from one of the most celebrated critics 
of heathen Rome,—that namely of the fragment of Longinus, where he 
ranks Paul with the first orators of ancient times, adding however the 
remark, that he appears more to persuade than to demonstrate. From 
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Christian antiquity we will adduce the testimony of Jerome :—‘I will 
instance Panl, whom as often as I read, J seem to hear not words, but 
thunders. The words seem simple, and like those of an innocent and 
rustic man, and one who knows not how to lay nor to avoid snares ; but 
whichever way you look, they are thunders. He keeps close to his 
argument, he catches all that he touches: he turns his back, that he 
may gain the victory: he pretends flight, that he may kill.’” 

3. After having stated, and visited with severe and deserved censure, 
the disparaging estimate formed by Riickert in his Commentary, and 
criticized in a friendly spirit the other extreme, taken by Rothe and 
Glickler, of regarding all ellipses, broken sentences, and defects of 
style, only as so many hidden but intended excellences, ‘Tholuck pro- 
ceeds : 

“We have then this question to ask ourselves: with what ¢deas as to 
the ability of the Apostle as a writer ought the believing Christian to 
approach his works? And what is the result, when we examine in 
detail the Epistles of Paul in this bearing ? The Fathers themselves 
frequently confess, that the whole character of Christianity forbids us 
from seeking classical elegance in the outward style of the New Testa- 
ment :—as the Son or Gop appeared in His life on earth in a state of 
humiliation, so also the word of God. In this sense, to cite one example 
out of many, Calvin says (on Rom. v. 15):—‘ See how often he repeats 
the great distinction, and in every one of these repetitions there is some 
clause without its corresponding sequence, or some leaving out of neces- 
sary matter. These are indeed faults of style, but detract nothing from 
the majesty of heavenly wisdom which is delivered to us by the Apostle. 
Nay, rather, it has been the special providence of God, that these loftiest 
mysteries should be delivered to us under contemptible humility of 
words: that our faith might rest not on the power of human eloquence, 
but on the efficacy of the Spirit alone.’ But it must be borne in mind, 
that this our concession with regard to the formal perfection of the 
apostolic writings has its limits: for were we to concede that imper- 
fection of form amounted to absolute informality, the subject-matter 
itself would be involved in the surrender. If the aim of the apostolic 
teaching is not to be altogether frustrated, we can hardly object to the 
assumption, that the divine ideas have been propounded in such a form, 
that by a correct use of the requisite means they may be discovered, and 
their full meaning recognized. Assuming this, it is impossible to form 
so low an estimate as Riickert’s of the style of the Apostle: while at 
the same time we cannot see that the believing Christian is entitled to 
assume in him an academic correctness of syllogistic form, a conscious 
and perfect appreciation of adequacy of expression, reaching to the use 
of every particle. If we are to require these execellences from an 
apostolic writer, why not also entire couformity to classical idiom of 
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expression? And if we besides take into account the peculiarity of the 
Apostle’s character above pointed out, are we not obliged to confess, 
that so universal a reflexion, such a calculation, as Rothe’s theory sup- 
poses, is altogether inconsistent with that character,—that such a pre- 
cisely measured style would be inexplicable from a spirit like that of 
the Apostle, except on the assumption of a passive inspiration? and 
as regards the point itself, I cannot see, that the writings of Paul, 
examined in detail, justify this prejudice in their favour, even according 
to the ingenious and minute exegesis of Rothe himself” (This he 
instances by examining Rothe’s account of the defective constructions 
in Rom. v. 12 f.) “* * * * That the great Apostle was no ordinary 
thinker,—that he did not, after the manner of enthusiasts, carried away 
by warmth of feeling, write down what he himself did not understand, 
is beyond question :—but that all which hitherto has been accounted in 
him negligence or inaccuracy of expression, proceeded from conscious 
intention of the writer,—can neither be justly assumed a priori, nor 
convincingly shewn a posteriori.” 

4. To these general remarks of Tholuck I may add some notice of the 
peculiarities of the argumentative style of the Apostle, with which we 
are so much concerned in this Epistle. 

(a) It is his constant habit to insulate the one matter which he is 
considering, and regard it irrespective of any qualifications of which it 
may admit, or objections to which it lies open,—up to a certain point. 
Much of the difficulty in ch. v. vi. vii. has arisen from not bearing this 
in mind. 

(>) After thus treating the subject till the main result is gained, 
he then takes into account the qualifications and objections, but ina 
manner peculiar to himself; introducing them by putting the over- 
strained use, or the abuse, of the proposition just proved, in an inter- 
rogative form, and answering the question just asked. On a superficial 
view of these passages, they assume a sort of dramatic character, and 
have led many Commentators to suppose an objector to be present in the 
mind of the Apostle, to whom such questions are to be ascribed. But 
a further and deeper acquaintance with St. Paul’s argumentative style 
removes this impression, and with it, much of the obscurity arising from 
supposing, or not knowing when to suppose, an interchange of speakers 
in the argument. We find that it is the Apostle himself speaking 
throughout, and in his vivid rhetorical manner proposing the fallacies 
which might be derived from his conclusions as matters of parenthetical 
enquiry. 

(c) Perhaps one of the most wonderful phenomena of St. Paul’s 
arguments, is the manner in which all such parenthetical enquiries aro 
interwoven into the great subject; in which while he pursues and 
anuihilates the off-branching fallacy, at the samc time le has bee 
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advancing in the main path,—whereas in most human arguments each 
digression must have its definite termination, and we must resume the 
thesis where we left it. A notable instance of this is seen in ch. vi. of 
our Epistle ; in which while the mischievous fallacy of ver. 1 is discussed 
and annihilated, the great subject of the introduction of Life by Christ is 
carried on through another step—viz. the establishment of that life as 
one of sanctification. 

Among the minor characteristics of the Apostle’s style, may be 
enumerated, 

(d) Frequent and complicated antitheses, requiring great caution and 
discrimination in exposition. For often the different members of the 
antitheses are not to be taken in the same extent of meaning; some- 
times the literal and metaphorical significations are interchanged in a 
curious and intricate manner, so that perhaps in the first member of two 
antithetical clauses, the subject may be literal and the predicate meta- 
phorical, and in the second, vice versa, the subject metaphorical and the 
predicate literal. Sometimes again, the terms of one member are to be 
amplified to their fullest possible, almost to an exaggerated meaning : 
whereas those of the second are to be reduced down to their least 
possible, almost to a depreciated meaning. ‘The English reader must 
remember, that to retain such antitheses in a version or explanation is 
of course, generally speaking, impossible: the appropriateness of the 
terms depends very much on their conventional value in the original 
language. Then comes the diflicult task of breaking up the sentence, 
and expressing neither more nor less than the real meaning under a 
different grammatical form ; an attempt almost always sure to fail even 
in the ablest hands. 

(e) Another difficulty besets tle mere English reader. Frequent plays 
upon words, or rather perhaps, choice of words from their similarity 
of sound, Much of the terseness and force of the Apostle’s expressions 
is necessarily lost in rendering them into another language, owing to the 
impossibility of expressing these ; and without them, it becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult to ascertain the real weight of the expression itself : to be 
sure that we do not give more than due importance in the context to a 
clause whose aptness was perhaps its chief characteristic, and on the 
other hand to take care that we do not overlook the real importance 
of clauses whose value is not their mere aptness, but a deep insight into 
the philosophy of the cognate words made use of, as exponents of lines 
of human thought ultimately convergent. 

(f) Accumulation of prepositions, often with the same or very slightly 
different meanings. That this is a characteristic of St. Paul’s style 
there can be no doubt: and the difficulty created by it is easily obviated 
if this be borne in mind. The temptation of an expositor is, to 
endeavour to give precise meaning and separate foree te cach pre- 
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position, thereby exceeding the intention of the sentence, and distorting 
the context by elevating into importance clauses of comparative in- 
difference. 

(g) The frequency and peculiarity of his parenthetical passages. ‘The 
difficulty presented by this characteristic is, in few words, that of dis- 
entangling with precision such clauses and passages. The danger is 
twofold: 1. lest we too hastily assume an irregular construction, not 
perceiving the parenthetical interruption: 2. lest we err on the other 
hand, which has more commonly been the ease, in assuming the existence 
of parenthetical clauses where none exist. St. Paul’s parentheses are 
generally well marked to the careful observer ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the instances of unfinished sentences and irregular construc- 
tion are at least as frequent: so that we are not, for the sake of clearing 
up a construction, to throw in parentheses, as is often done, to the 
detriment of the sense. 

The peculiarity of his parentheses consists in this, that owing to the 
fervency and rapidity of his composition he frequently deserts, in a 
clause apparently intended to be parenthetical, the construction of the 
main sentence, and instead of resuming it again, proceeds with the 
parenthesis as if it were the main sentence. 

Instances of almost all these characteristic difficulties will be found in 

chap. v. of this Epistle, where, so to speak, they reach their culminating 
point. 
5. Two cautions are necessary, on account of the lax renderings 
of our authorized version, by which the details of the argument of this 
and other Epistles have been so disguised, that it is almost impossible 
for the mere English student of that version intelligently to apprehend 
them. 

(a) The emphatic position of words is of the highest importance. 
Pages might be filled with an account of misrenderings of versions and 
Commentators from disregard to the rules of emphasis. The student 
will continually find such instances alleged and criticized in these notes ; 
aud will be surprised that so momentous a matter should have been 
generally overlooked. 

(b) The distinction between the past and perfect tenses is in our 
authorized version very commonly disregarded, and thereby the point 
of the sentence altogether missed. Instances are continually occurring 
in the Epistles: and it has been my endeavour in the notes to draw the 
reader’s attention to them with a view to their correction. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP, AND INTEGRITY. 


1. As far as I am aware, the first of these has never been doubted by 
any critic of note. Indeed he who would do so, must be prepared to 
dispute the historical truth of the character of St. Paul. For no more 
complete transcript of that character, as we find it set forth to us in the 
Acts, can be imagined, than that which we find in this and the second 
Epistle. Of this I shall speak further below (§ vii.). 

2. But external testimonics to the Authorship are by no means 
wanting. 

(a) Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to this very Church of Corinth, 
says :— Take up the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle. What 
wrote he first to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Truly he wrote 
to you spiritually, concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos, on 
account of your having then made parties in favour of each.” 

(6) Polycarp, to the Philippians :—‘‘ Who knew not of the judgment 
of the Lord? Know we not that the saints shall Judge the world ? as 
Paul teaches” (1 Cor. vi. 2). 

(c) Ireneus quotes ch. x. 1, as also does Cyprian, as from “the 
Epistle to the Corinthians.” 

(d) Athenagoras :—‘“ It is necessary, according to the Apostle, that 
this corruptible and dissoluble should put on incorruptibility ” (1 Cor. 
xv. 53). 

(e) Clement of Alexandria cites this Epistle very frequently and 
explicitly: e.g. “Paul has freed us from the doubt in the first to the 
Corinthians, saying nearly thus: ‘Brethren, be not children in your 
minds,’ &e.” (ch. xiv. 20)—And he proceeds to quote also 1 Cor. 
xii Lh 

(f) Tertullian :—‘ Paul, in his first to the Corinthians, notes the 
deniers and doubters of the resurrection.” 

3. The integrity of this Epistle has not been disputed. The whole of 
it springs naturally out of the circumstances, and there are no diffieulties 
arising from discontinuousness or change of style, as in some passages of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 
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SECTION IL. 
FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. Cortntu (formerly Ephyré, which afterwards was its poctic name) 
was a renowned, wealthy, and beautiful commercial city, and in the 
Roman times the capital of Achaia Propria, situated on the isthmus 
of the Peloponnese between the Ionian and /Egean seas, and at the foot 
of a rock which bore the fortress Acrocorinthus, five miles in cireum- 
ference. It had two ports, of which the western (a mile and a half 
distant) was called Lecheon, the eastern (about nine miles distant) 
Cenchrex. The former was for the Italian, the latter for the Oriental 
commerce. Arts and sciences flourished notably in Corinth. The 
Corinthian plate was especially celebrated. But these advantages were 
accompanied by much wantonness, luxury, and gross corruption of 
morals. These vices were increased by the periodical influx of visitors 
owing to the Isthmian games, and by the abandoned and unclean 
worship of Aphrodite, to whose temple more than a thousand priestesses 
of loose character were attached. The city was taken, pillaged, and 
destroyed by L. Mummius 146 B.c.,—but re-established (as the colony 
Julia Corinthus) by Julius Cesar, B.c. 44,—and soon recovered its 
former splendour, and was accordingly in St. Paul’s time the seat of the 
Roman proconsul of Achaia (Acts xviil. 18).—An interesting description 
of the present remains of Corinth will be found in Leake’s Morea, vol. 
iii. ch. xxviii. 

2. The Christian church at Corinth was founded by St. Paul on his 
first visit, related in Acts xviii. (1—17). He spent there a year and a 
half, and his labours seem to have been rewarded with considerable 
success. His converts were for the most part Gentiles (1 Cor. xii. 2), 
but comprised also many Jews (Acts xviii. 8: see too ver. 5, and note); 
both however, though the Christian body at Corinth was numerous 
(Acts ib. 4, 8, 10), were principally from the poorer class (1 Cor. i. 26 ff.). 
To this Crispus the ruler of the synagogue (Acts xviii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14) 
formed an exception, as also Erastus the chamberlain of the city (Rom. 
xvi. 23) and Gaius, whom the Apostle calls my host and of the whole 
church. And we find traces of a considerable mixture of classes of 
society in the agape or love-feasts (1 Cor. xi. 22). 

3. The method of the Apostle in preaching at Corinth is described by 
himself, 1 Cor. ii. 1 ff. He used great simplicity, declaring to them 
only the cross of Christ, without any adventitious helps of rhetoric or 
worldly wisdom. The opposition of the Jews had been to him a source 
of no ordinary anxiety : see the remarkable expression Acts xviii. 5, and 
note there. The situation likewise of his Gentile converts was full of 
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danger. Surrounded by habits of gross immorality and intellectual pride, 
they were liable to be corrupted in their conduct, or tempted to despise 
the simplicity of their first teacher. 

4, Of this latter there was the more risk, since the Apostle had been 
followed by one whose teaching might make his appear in their eyes 
meagre and scanty. Apollos is described in Acts xviii. 24 ff. as a learned 
Hellenist of Alexandria, mighty in the Scriptures, and fervent in zeal. 
‘And though by the honourable testimony there given (ver. 27; see also 
1 Cor. iii. 6) to his work at Corinth, it is evident that his doctrine was 
essentially the same with that of Paul, yet there is reason to think that 
there was difference enough in the outward character and expression of 
the two to provoke comparison to the Apostle’s disadvantage, and attract 
the lovers of eloquence and philosophy rather to Apollos. 

5. We discover very plain signs of an influence antagonistic to the 
Apostle having been at work in Corinth. Teachers had come, of Jewish 
extraction (2 Cor. xi. 22), bringing with them letters of recommendation 
from other churches (2 Cor. iii. 1), and had built on the foundation laid 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 1O—18 : 2 Cor. x. 13—18) a worthless building on 
which they prided themselves. These teachers gave out themselves for 
Apostles (2 Cor. xi. 13), rejecting the apostleship of Paul (1 Cor. ix. 2: 
2 Cor. x. 7, 8), encouraging disobedience to his commands (2 Cor. x. 1, 6), 
and disparaging in every way his character, and work for the Gospel (see 
for the former, 2 Cor. iv. 1, 2 ff: v. 11 #, and uotes in both places: for 
the latter, 2 Cor. xi. 16—xii. 12). It is probable that these persons 
were excited to greater rage against St. Paul by the contents of the first 
Epistle; for we find the plainest mention of them in the second. But 
their practices had commenced before, and traces of them are very evident 
in ch. ix. of this Epistle. 

6. The ground taken by these persons, as regarded their Jewish posi- 
tion, is manifest from these Epistles. They did not, as the false teachers 
among the Galatians, insist on circumcision and keeping the law: for 
not a word occurs on that question, nor a hint which can be construed 
as pointing to it. Some think that they kept back this poiut in a 
church consisting principally of Gentiles, and contented themselves 
with first setting aside the authority and influence of St. Paul. But I 
should rather believe them to have looked on this question as closed, 
and to have carried on more a negative than a positive warfare with the 
Apostle, upholding, as against him, the authority of the regularly con- 
stituted Twelve, and of Peter as the Apostle of the circumcision, and 
impugning Paul as an interloper and innovator, and no autoptic witness 
of the events of the Gospel history : as not daring to prove his apostle- 
ship by claiming sustenance from the Christian churches, or by leading 
about a wife, as the other Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas. What their positive teaching had been, it is diffieult to decide, 
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except that, although founded on a recognition of Jesus the Christ, it 
was of an inconsistent and unsubstantial kind, and such as would not 
stand in the coming day of fiery trial (1 Cor. iii. 11 ff). 

7. That some of these teachers may have deseribed themselves as 
peculiarly belonging to Christ is a priori very probable. St. Paul had 
had no connexion with our Lord while He lived and taught on earth. 
Ilis Christian life and apostolic calling began at so late a period, that 
those whv had seen the Lord on earth might claim a superiority over 
him. And this is all that seems to be meant by the words, “and I of 
Christ,” in 1 Cor. i. 12, especially if we compare them with 2 Cor. x. 7 ff, 
the only other passage where the expression is alluded to. There cer- 

tainly persons are pointed out, who boasted themselves in some peculiar 

connexion with Christ which, it was presumed, Paul had not ; and were 
ignorant that the weapons of the apostolic warfare were not carnal, but 
spiritual, 

8. It would also be natural that some should avow themselves the 
followers of Paul himself, and set perhaps an undue value on him as 
God’s appointed minister among them, forgetting that all ministers 
were but God’s servants for their benefit. 

9. It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, as well as from the 
notes, that I do not believe these iendencies to have developed them- 
selves into distinctly marked parties, either before the writing of our 
Epistle or at any other time. In the Epistle of Clement of Rome, 
written some years after, we find the same contentious spirit blamed, 
but it appears that by that time its ground was altogether different: 
we have no traces of the Paul-party, or Apollos-party, or Cepbas-party, 
or Christ-party : ecclesiastical insubordination and ambition were then 
the faults of the Corinthian church. 

10. Much ingenuity and labour has been spent in Germany on the fea 
supposed distinct parties at Corinth, and the most eminent theologians 
have endeavoured, with very different results, to allot to each its definite 
place in tenets and practice. Irefer the English reader for a complete 
account of the principal theories, to Dr. Davidson’s Introduction, vol. ii. 
p. 224 ff., and Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, vol. i. chap. xiii. 


SECTION III. 
WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The object of writing this Epistle was twofold. The Apostle had 
been applied to by the Corinthians to advise them on matters connected 
with their practice in the relations of life (ch. vii. 1), and with their liberty 
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of action as regarded meats offered to idols (ch. viii.—x.); they had 
apparently also referred to him the question whether their women should 
be veiled in the public assemblies of the chureh (ch. xi. 3—16): and had 
laid before him some difficulties respeeting the exercise of spiritual gifts 
(ch. xii—xiv.). He had enjoined them to make a collection for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem: and they had requested directions, how this 
might best be done (ch. xvi. | ff). 

2. These enquiries would have elicited at all events an answer from 
St. Paul. But there were other and even more weighty reasons why an 
Epistle should be sent to them just now from their father in the faith. 
Intelligence had been brought him by the family of Chloe (ch. i. 11) of 
their contentious spirit. From the same, or from other sources, he had 
learned the occurrence among them of a gross case of incest, in which the 
delinquent was upheld in impunity by the church (ch. v. 1 ff).—He had 
further understood that the Christian brethren were in the habit of 
carrying their disputes before heathen tribunals (ch. vi. 1 ff). And it 
had been represented to him that there were irregularities requiring 
reprehension iz their manner of celebrating the Agape, or love-feasts, 
which indeed they had so abused, that they could now be no longer ealled 
the Supper of the Lord (ch. xi.). Such were their weighty errors in practice: 
and among these it would have been hardly possible that Christian doetrine 
should remain sound. So far was this from being the case, that some 
among them had even gone to the length of denying the Resurrection 
itself. Against these he triumphantly argues in eh. xv. 

3. It has been questioned whether St. Paul had the defence of his own 
apostolic authority in view in this Epistle. The answer must certainly 
be in the affirmative. We cannot read chapters iv. and ix. without per- 
ceiving this. At the same time, it is most probable that the hostility of 
the false teachers had not yet assumed the definite force of personal 
slander and disparagement,—or not so prominently and notoriously as 
afterwards. That which is the primary subject of the second Epistle, is 
but incidentally touched on here. But we plainly see that his authority 
had been already impugned (sce esp. ch. iv. 17—21), and his apostleship 
questioned (ch. ix. 1, 2). 


SECTION IV. 


OF THE NUMBER OF EPISTLES WRITTEN BY ST. PAUL TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


1. If we were left to infer a priori, it would be exceedingly probable 
that an Epistle had been sent to the Corinthians before this which we 


eall the first. It appears from ech. xvi. 1 that they wanted some direc- 
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tions as to the method of making “the collection for the saints.” We 
may ask,—when enjoined and how? If by the Apostle in person, the 
directions would doubtless have been asked for and given at the time. 
It would seem then to follow, that a command to make the collection 
had been sent them either by some messenger, or in an epistle. 

2. The uncertainty, however, which would rest upon this inference, is 
removed by the express words of the Apostle himself. Inch. v. 9 he says, 
““¥ wrote to you in my letter, not to company with fornicators.” In my 
note on those words, I have endeavoured to shew that the only meaning 
which in their context they will legitimately bear, is, that this command, 
not to associate with fornicators, was contained in a previous Epistle to 
them, which has not been preserved to us. Those who maintain that 
the reference is to the present Epistle, have never been able to pro- 
duce a passage bearing the slightest resemblance to the command 
mentioned. 

3. The opinions of Commentators on this point have been strangely 
warped by a notion conceived a priori, that it would be wrong to 
suppose any apostolic Epistle to have been lost. Those who regard, not 
preconceived theories, but the facts and analogies of the case, will rather 
come to the conclusion that very many have been lost. The Epistle to 
Philemon, for example, is the only one remaining to us of a class which, 
if we take into account the affectionate disposition of St. Panl, and the 
frequency of intercourse between the metropolis and the provinees, must 
have been numerous during his captivity in Rome. We find him also 
declaring, 1 Cor. xvi. 3 (see note there), his intention of giving recom- 
mendatory letters, if necessary, to the bearers of the collection from 
Corinth to Jerusalem: from which proposal we may safely infer that on 
other occasions, he was in the habit of writing such Epistles to indivi- 
duals or to churches. To imagine that every writing of an inspired 
Apostle must necessarily have been preserved to us, is as absurd as it 
would be to imagine that all his sayings must necessarily have been 
recorded. ‘The Providence of God, which has preserved so many pre- 
cious portions both of one and the other, has also allowed many, perhaps 
equally precious, of both, to pass into oblivion. 

4, The time of writing this lost Epistle is fixed, by the history, between 
St. Paul’s leaving Corinth, Acts xviii. 18, and the sending of our present 
Epistle. But we shall be able to approximate nearer, when we have 
discussed the question of the Apostle’s visits to Corinth’. 

5. Its contents may be in some measure surmised from the data 
furnished in our two canonical Epistles. 

We had in it given them a command, “not to company with for- 
nicators,” which being taken by them in too strict and literal a sense, 


1 See below, § v. 
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and on that account perhaps overlooked, as impossible to be observed, is 
explained in its true sense by him, 1 Cor. v. 9—12. 

It also contained, in all probability, an announcement of a plan of 
visiting them on his way to Macedonia, and again on his return from 
Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 15, 16), which he changed in consequence of the 
news heard from Chloe’s household (1 Cor. xvi. 5—7), for which altera- 
tion he was accused of lightness of purpose (2 Cor. i. 17). 

We may safely say also (see above) that it contained a command to 
make a collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. Further than this 
we cannot with any safety surmise. 

It was evidently a short letter, containing perhaps little or nothing 
more than the above announcement and injunctions, given probably in 
the pithy and sententious manner so common with the Apostle *. 


SECTION V. 
OF THE NUMBER OF VISITS MADE BY ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


1. The controversy on this point will be cut very short, if the inter- 
pretation given in the notes of 2 Cor. xil. 14, xiii. 1, be assumed as 
correct :—and, as I have there maintained, I believe that neither the 
words nor the context will admit any other. The Apostle had paid two 
visits to Corinth before the sending of that, and consequently of this 
Epistle. 

2. The difficulty in this inference, which has led Commentators to 
adopt an unnatural rendering of the above passages, is, that but one 
visit is recorded, viz. that in Acts xviii. 1 ff. For both Epistles were 
written before the second visit in Acts xx. 2, 3. (Compare Acts xix. 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 8, and 2 Cor. ix. 2 with Acts xx. 1, 2.) 

3. But manifestly, the history of St. Paul’s apostolie career in the 
Acts is very fragmentary and imperfect. Long and important journeys 
are dismissed in a few words*: some, e.g. that to Arabia, and the 
missionary tour in Syria and Cilicia, Gal. i. 21 ff, not being even men- 
tioned. No notice is taken of the foundation of the churches of Galatia, 
unless the cursory mention of Acts xvi. 6, be interpreted as such; —and of 
the copious catalogue of perils undergone by him in 2 Cor. xi. 24 ff, but 
few can be identified in the history. That a journey to Corinth should 
have escaped mention, where more extensive journeys and more important 
events have been omitted or slightly touched on, would not be at all 
improbable. 


4. Such a journey must of course be inserted between Acts xviii. 18, 
2 See Rom. xii. 9 ff.; 1 Thess. v.16 & 


3 e.g., ch. xv. 4, xvi. 6, xviii. 23, xix. 1, xx. 2, 3, 
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when his first visit to Corinth ended, and xx. 2, when the second Epistle 
was sent from Macedonia. But these limits are further narrowed by 
the history itself. From xviii. 18 to xix. 9, when we find the Apostlo 
established at Ephesus, is evidently a eontinuous narrative. And as 
plainly, no visit took plaec between the sending of the first and second 
Epistle, as is decisively proved by 2 Cor.i. 156—28. Now the first Epistle 
was sent from Ephesus, in the early part of the year in which he left 
that city, 1 Cor. xvi. 8. So that our point of starting is the settling 
at Ephesus, Aets xix. 10, and our terminus, the spring preceding the 
departure from Ephesus, Acts xx. 1. During this time, a visit to 
Corinth took plaee. 

5. Let us see whether any hiuts of his own throw light on this necessary 
inference. In 2 Cor. xi. 25, we read “ thrice I suffered shipwreck,” and 
this in a description of his apostolic labours: so that we must not go 
back beyond his eonversion for any of these shipwreeks. Now his recorded 
voyages are these: (1) From Cesarea to Tarsus, Acts ix. 80. (2) Pos- 
sibly, from Tarsus to Antioch, xi. 25: but more probably this was a 
land-journey. (3) From Seleucia to Cyprus, xili.4. (4) From Paphos 
to Perga, xiii. 18. (5) From Attalia to Antioch, xiv. 26. (6) From 
Troas to Philippi, xvi. 11, 12. (7) From Macedonia to Athens, xvii. 
14, 15. (8) From Cenchree to Ephesus, xviii. 18, 19. (9) From 
Ephesus to Cesarea, ib. 21, 22. (10) From Ephesus to Macedonia, 
xx. 1. Of these, it is certain that no shipwreck took place during (6), 
for it is minutely detailed: it is extremely improbable that any took 
place during (3), (4), and (5), as the account of the first missionary 
tour is circumstantial and precise. The same may be said of (7), in 
whieh the words “they that conducted Paul brought him to Athens,” 
will scarcely admit of such an interruption. It is hardly probable that 
any shipwreck took place in those voyages the purpose ef which is 
described as being at onee attained, to which class belong (8) and (9), 
and, if it is to be counted as a voyage, (2). The two left, of which we 
have absolutely no account given, are (1) and-(10). It is quite pos- 
sible that he may have been shipwrecked on both these oceasions, and 
such an assumption with regard to (10) would suggest another inter- 
pretation of the difficult allusion, 2 Cor. i. 8—10. But even assuming 
this, more voyages seem to be required to account for three shipwrecks. 
It is true that the evidence thus acquired is very slight—but however 
trifling, it is at least in favour of, and not against, the hypothesis of an 
unreceorded visit to Corinth. 

6. The nature of the visit may be gathered in some measure from 
extant hints. Jt was one made “in sorrow,” 2 Cor. ii. 1, where sce note: 
why, we might well suppose, but are not left to conjecture: for he tells 
them (2 Cor. xiii. 2 and note) that during it he warned them, that if 
he came again, he would not spare (the sinners among them); and 2 Cor. 
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xii. 21, there is a hint given that God had, on this occasion, humbled 
him among them. It was a visit unpleasant in the process and in recol- 
lection: perhaps very short, and as sad as short: in which he seems 
merely to have thrown out solemn warnings of the consequences of a 
future visit of apostolic severity if the abuses were persisted in,—and 
possibly to have received insult from some among them on account of 
such warnings. 

7. If we enquire what sort of sin had occasioned the visit, the answer 
seems to be furnished by 2 Cor. xii. 21, “‘ Lest, when I come again, my 
God will humble me among you, and I shall bewail many of those which 
have sinned already, and repented not of the uncleanness and fornica- 
tion and lasciviousness which they committed.” It was probably on 
account of these, the besetting sins of the place, that his second visit 
had been made in grief; it was to abstain from these sins and tho 
company of those who committed them, that he had enjoined them 
in his lost Epistle: and accordingly, while we find in our first Epistle 
detailed notice of the special case of sin which he had recently heard 
of as occurring among them, the subject of fornication is alluded to 
(vi. 12—20) only in a summary way, and in one which shews that he 
is rather replying to an excuse set up after rebuke in the matter, than 
introducing it for the first time. 


SECTION VI. 
AT WHAT PLACE AND TIME THIS EPISTLE WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The place of writing it is pointed out in ch. xvi. 8,—“T shall 
remain in Ephesus till Pentecost,” to have been ErHesus. 

A mistaken rendering of the words (ib. ver. 5), “for I do pass through 
Macedonia,” as if they signified, ‘for I am passing through Macedonia,’ 
—led probably to the subscription in the received text of the Greek, and 
our English Bibles, “Zt was written from Philippi.” But the idea has 
never been seriously entertained. 

2. The above notice from ch. xvi. 8 also shews that at the time of 
writing, the Apostle intended to quit Ephesus after Pentecost of that 
year. And on connecting this with Acts xix. xx., it appears (see notes, 
and chronological table in Introd. to Acts) that he really did leave 
Ephesus about Pentecost in the year 57. We may assume therefore (as 
we have no ground for supposing that he referred to a previous year and 
afterwards changed his purpose) that the Epistle was written in the former 
part of the year 57. 

3. It will be seen by my notes on 1 Cor. v. 7, that I cannot see in the 
words “as ye are unleavened” any allusion to the fact of the days of 


unleavened bread being then present. I have endeavoured to shew that 
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external probability, as well as spiritual analogy, is against the idea 
that St. Paul would so have expressed himself. But there still is no 
reason, why the nearness or presence of that season may not have sug- 
gested to him the whole train of thought there oecurring,—especially 
when we know independently that he was writing during the former 
part of the year. 

4. It is almost certain then that the Epistle was written before Pente- 
cost, A.D. 57: and probable, that somewhat about Easter was the exaet 
time. 

5. The Apostle had at this time already sent off Timothy and Erastus 
to Macedonia (compare Acts xix. 22, and 1 Cor. iv. 17), the latter 
(1 Cor. ib.) with the intention of his proceeding on to Corinth, if possible 
(1 Cor. xvi. 10), and preparing the way for his own apostolic visit (iv. 
17). Possibly also his mission had referenee to the eolleetion for the 
saints at Jerusalem (see 2 Cor. viii., and xii. 18); but the language 
used is ambiguous, and we eannot pronounce positively that Timothy 
reached Corinth on this journey. (See below, ch. iv. § 2, 4.) 

6. The Epistle is addressed in the name of Sosthenes our brother, as 
well as in that of the Apostle. It is hardly possible that this Sosthenes 
should be the same as the person of that name mentioned Acts xviii. 
17*: see note there. The conjectures respecting him I have given on 
1 Cor. i. 1. He bears no part in the Epistle itself, any more than 
Timothy in 2 Cor.: the Apostle, after mentioning him, immediately 
proceeds, ‘I thank my God.” 

7. It is uneertain, who were the bearers of the Epistle: but perhaps 
the common subscription is right iu assigning that oflice to Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, and Achaieus. For they are mentioned as being present 
with the Apostle (1 Cor. xvi. 17) from Corinth: and as an injunction is 
given (ib. 18) that they should be honourably regarded by the Corin- 
thians, it is highly probable that they were intending to return. 


SECTION VII. 
MATTER, AND STYLE. 


1. As might have been expeeted from the oecasion of writing, the 
matter of this Epistle is very various. It is admirably characterized by 
Mr. Conybeare, in Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
vol. ii. p. 28 (2nd edn.): 

‘“¢'This letter is, in its contents, the most diversified of all St. Paul’s 
Epistles : and in proportion to the variety of its topics, is the depth of 
its interest for ourselves. For by it we are introduced as it were behind 

4 Unless indeed, as Mr. Birks supposes, Hore Apostolice, p. 215 f., he was converted 
subsequently to that oce¥rrence. 
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the scenes of the apostolic Church, and its minutest features are revealed 
to us under the light of daily life. We see the picture of a Christian 
congregation as it met for worship in some upper chamber, such as the 
house of Aquila or of Gaius could furnish. We see that these seasons 
of pure devotion were not unalloyed by human vanity and excitement : 
yet, on the other hand, we behold the heathen auditor pierced to the 
heart by the inspired eloquence of the Christian prophets, the secrets of 
his conscience laid bare to him, and himself constrained to fall down on 
his face and worship God: we hear the fervent thanksgiving echoed 
by the unanimous Amen: we see the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion terminating the feast of love. Again, we become familiar with 
the perplexities of domestic life, the corrupting proximity of heathen 
immorality, the lingering superstition, the rash speculation, the lawless 
perversion of Christian liberty: we witness the strife of theological 
factions, the party names, the sectarian animosities. We perceive the 
difficulty of the task imposed upon the Apostle, who must guard from 
so many perils, and guide through so many difficulties, his children in 
the faith, whom else he had begotten in vain: and we learn to appreciate 
more fully the magnitude of that laborious responsibility under which he 
describes himself as almost ready to sink, ‘the care of all the churches.’ 

“But while we rejoice that so many details of the deepest historical 
interest have been preserved to us by this Epistle, let us not forget to 
thank God, who so inspired His Apostle, that in his answers to questions 
of transitory interest he has laid down principles of eternal obligation. 
Let us trace with gratitude the providence of Him, who ‘out of darkness 
calls up light ;) by whose mercy it was provided that the unchastity of 
the Corinthians should occasion the sacred laws of moral purity to be 
established for ever through the Christian world :—that their denial of 
the resurrection should cause those words to be recorded whereon re- 
poses, as upon a rock that cannot be shaken, our sure and certain hope 
of immortality.” 

2. In style, this Epistle ranks perhaps the foremost of all as to 
sublimity and earnest and inipassioned eloquence. Of the former, the 
description of the simplicity of the Gospel in ch. ii.,—the concluding 
apostrophe of ch. iii. (ver. 16—end), the same in ch. vi. (ver. 9—end), 
—the reminiscence of the shortness of the time, ch. vil. 29—31,—the 
whole argument in ch. XV.,—are examples unsurpassed in Seripture 
itself: and of the latter, ch. iv. 8—15, and the whole of ch. ix.: while 
the panegyric of Love, in ch. xiii., stands, a pure and perfeet gem, per- 
haps the noblest assemblage of beautiful thoughts in beautiful langue 
extant in this our world.—About the whole Epistle there is a, gharacter 
of lofty and sustained solemnity,—an absence of tortuousness of eon- 
struction, and an apologetic plainness, which contrast Yemarkably with 
the personal portious of the second Epistle. v! 
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3. No Epistle raises in us a higher estimate of the varicd and wonder- 
ful gifts with which God was pleased to endow the man whom He 
selected for the Apostle of the Gentile world: or shews us how large a 
portion of the Spirit, who worketh in each man severally as He will, 
was given to him for our edification. The depths of the spiritual, the 
moral, the intellectual, the physical world are open to him. He sum- 
mons to his aid the analogies of nature. He enters minutely into the 
varieties of human infirmity and prejudice. He draws warning from 
the hist;ry of the chosen people: example from the Isthmian foot-race. 
Tie refers an apparently trifling question of costume to the first great 
proprieties and relations of Creation and Redemption. He praises, 
reproves, exhorts, and teaches. Where he strikes he heals. His large 
heart holding all, where he has grieved any, he grieves likewise ; where 
it is in his power to give joy, he first overflows with joy himself. We 
may form some idea from this Epistle, better perhaps than from any one 
other,—because this embraces the widest range of topics;—what mar- 
vellous power such a man must have had to persuade, to rebuke, to 
attract and fasten the affections of men. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP, AND INTEGRITY. 


1. Tue former of these is undoubted. No Epistle more clearly marks 
itself out as the work of the Author whose name it bears. It is in- 
separably connected with the First, following it up, and only differing 
from it as cireumstances since occurring had affected the mind of the 
writer. See this more dwelt on, when I speak of its style and matter, 
below, § iii. 

-2. The external testimonies are, 

(a) Irenus, quoting ch. iv. 4, as said by Paul in the second to the 
Corinthians. 

(6) Athenagoras, quoting ch. v. 10. 

(c) Clement of Alexandria very frequently cites our Epistle ; and as 
the second to the Corinthians. 

(d) Tertullian mentions an objection raised, that St. Paul had, in his 
second Epistle to the Corinthians, pardoned the fornicators, whom in the 
first Epistle he had ordered to be delivered over to Satan, in the destruc- 
tion of the flesh: and then cites ch. ii. 5—11. 
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8. The integrity of this Epistle has not however been unquestioned : 
but it is not worth while to trouble the English reader with the fanciful 
theories on which it has been supposed by some German writers to con- 
sist of two or more smaller Epistles 


SECTION IL. 
CIRCUMSTANCES, PLACE, AND TIME OF WRITING. 


1. At the time of writing this Epistle, Paul had reeently left Asia 
(2 Cor. i. 8): in doing so had come by Troas (ii. 12): and thence had 
sailed to Macedonia (ibid. ; compare Acts xx. 1, 2), where he still was 
(ch. viii. 1; ix. 2, where notice especially the present, “I am boasting,” 
—ix.4). In Asia he had undergone some great peril of his life (2 Cor. 
i. 8,9), which (see note there) can hardly be referred to the tumult at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 23, 41)°,—but from the nature of his expressions 
was probably a grievous sickness, not unaccompanied with deep and 
wearing anxiety. At Troas, he had expected to meet Titus (2 Cor. ii. 
13), with intelligence respecting the effeet produced at Corinth by the 
first Epistle. In this he was disappointed (ii. 13), but the meeting 
took place in Macedonia (vii. 5, 6), where the expected tidings were 
announced to him (vii. 7—16). They were for the most part favour- 
able, but not altogether. All who were well disposed had been humbled 
by his reproofs: but evidently his adversaries had been further em- 
bittered. He wished to express to them the comfort which the news of 
their submission had brought to him, and at the same time to defend his 
apostolic efficiency and personal character against the impugners of both. 
Under these circumstances, and with these objects, he wrote this Epistle, 
and sent it before him to break the severity with which he contemplated 
having to act against the rebellious (ch. xiii. 10), by winning them over 
if possible before his arrival. 

2. The place of writing is nowhere clearly pointed out. There is no 
ground for supposing it to have been Philippi, as commonly imagined * 
Nay, such a supposition is ofitselfimprobable. In ch. viii. 1 he announces 
to the Corinthians the generosity which had been the result of God’s 
grace given among the churches of Macedonia. It is hardly likely that 
he would make such announcement, if he had hitherto been stationary at 


5 {cannot help being surprised that any one who has studied the character and history 
of the Apostle should still refer this passage to that tumult, The supposition lays to his 
charge a meanness of spirit and cowardice, which certainly never characte: ized him, and 
to avow which would have been in the highest degree out of place in an Epistle, one 
object of which was to vindicate his apostolic efficiency. 

6 The common subscription assigns Philippi: but whether from tradition, or mere. 
hasty inference, is quite uncertain. 
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Philippi, the first of those churches on his way from Asia. All that we 
can say is, that the Epistle was written at one of the Macedonian 
churches; more probably at the last which he visited than at the first. 
The principal of those churches were at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Berea. We know from 1 Thess. il. 17, 18, how anxious the Apostle was 
again to visit the Thessalonian church: and in the absence of all detail 
respecting this jonrney in Acts xx. 1, 2, we may well believe that he 
would have spent some time at Thessalonica. If then Philippi from its 
situation is improbable, it would seem likely that Thessalonica was the 
place. But all is conjecture, beyond the fact that it was written from 
Macedonia. 

3. The time of writing is fixed within very narrow limits. About Pen- 
tecost, A.D. 57 (see chronological table in Introd. to Acts), St. Paul left 
Ephesus for Troas: there he stayed some little time: thence went to 
Macedonia; and sufficient time had elapsed for him to have ascertained 
the mind of the Macedonian churches and to have made the collection. 
Here falls in our Epistle: after which (Acts xx. 2) he came into Greece 
(Corinth) and abode there three months: and then is found, after tra- 
velling by land throngh Macedonia, at Philippi on his return at Easter, 
58, So that the Epistle was written in the summer, or autumn of 57. 

4, Two questions belong to this part of our subject, which it is not 
very easy to answer. From 1 Cor. iv. 17, we learn that Timothy had 
been sent to Corinth by Paul (see also Acts xix. 22, where he is said to 
have been sent with Erastus to Macedonia) to prepare the Corinthians 
for his own coming by reminding them of his ways and teaching. And 
in 1 Cor, xvi. 10,11, we find directions given to them for their reception 
of Timothy and speeding his return: “for,” adds the Apostle, “I 
expect him with the brethren.” Here, however, some little uncertainty 
is expressed as to his visiting them, the words being, “but ¢f Timothy 
should come.” Now at the time of writing this second Epistle, we find 
Timothy with St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1), without any hint given 
of his having been at Corinth, or of any tidings respecting the church 
there having come through him, Nay, there isan apparent presumption 
that he had not been at Corinth: for in 2 Cor, xii. 18 where speaking of 
those whom he had sent to Corinth he mentions Titus by name, no 
allusion is made to Timothy. Had he been at Corinth or not ? 

I believe, in spite of these apparent obstacles to the view, that he had 
been there. The purpose of his mission, as stated in 1 Cor. iv. 17, is too 
plain and precise to have been lightly given up. And the relinquishing 
of the intended journey of Timothy, as well as that of the Apostle, would 
have furnished to the adversaries another ground for the charge of fickle- 
ness of purpose, which they would not fail to use against him. Had 
therefore the journey been abandoned, some notice and apology would 
probably have been found in this Epistle. That Timothy is not men- 
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tioned in this Epistle as having gone to them, is easily accounted for by 
the circumstance that he is associated with the Apostle in the writing of 
the Epistle. 

Meyer believes that tidings had been brought by him from Corinth of 
an unfavourable kind respecting the effect of the first Epistle ; and that 
the state of the Apostle’s mind described in 2 Cor. ii. 12, vii. 5, is to be 
traced to the reception of these tidings, not merely to the anxiety of 
suspense. 

5. The second question regards the mission of Titus to Corinth, which 
took place subsequently to our first Epistle, and on the return from 
which he brought to the Apostle the further tidings of the effect of that 
letter, referred to 2 Cor. vii.6. The most natural supposition is that he 
was sent to ascertain this matter: and this is the view of De Wette 
and others. Bleck, however, with whom agree Credner, Olshausen, and 
Neander, makes a totally different hypothesis, which is thus expressed by 
the latter: “Timothy had brought to the Apostle painful tidings which 
excited his anxiety, especially respecting the agitation caused by one 
individual, who insolently set himself against Paul and endeavoured 
to oppose his apostolic authority.” (This latter view he defends by 
explaining 2 Cor. ii. 5, vii. 12, not of the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v., 
but of some adversary of the Apostle.) ‘On this account Paul sent 
Timothy to Corinth with a letter (now lost) in which he expressed him- 
self very strongly on these circumstances ; so that after Titus had set out, 
his heart, full as it was of paternal love towards the Corinthian Church, 
was distressed with fear lest he had written somewhat too harslily, 
and been too severe upon them.” This ingenious conjecture, while 
it might serve to clear up some expressions in 2 Cor. it. 1—4, which 
seem too strong for the first Epistle, can perhaps hardly be admitted in 
the absence of any allusion whatever of a clearer character. All we can 
say is, it may have been so: and after all that has been written on the 
visits of ‘Timothy and Titus, we shall hardly arrive nearer the truth than 
a happy conjecture. 


SECTION III. 
MATTER, AND STYLE. 


1. In no other Epistle are these so various, and so rapidly shifting 
from one character to another. Consolation and rebuke, gentleness and 
severity, earnestness and irony, succeed one another at very short inter- 
vals and without notice. Meyer remarks: “The excitement and inter- 
change of the affections, and probably also the haste, under which Paul 
wrote this Epistle, certainly render the expressions often obscure and the 
constructions dificult: but serve only to exalt our admiration of the 


great oratorical delicacy, art, and powcr, with which this outpouring of 
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Paul’s spirit, especially interesting as a self-defensive apology, flows 
and streams ouward, till at length in the sequel its billows completely 
overflow the opposition of the adversaries.” Erasmus strikingly says, 
‘‘Tcarned men bestow much toil in explaining the designs of pocts and 
rhetoricians: but in this rhetorician much more toil is required to ap- 
prehend what he is about, whither he tends, what it is that he forbids : 
so full of tortuosities is he, if I may say it without blame. Such is his 
versatility, that you would hardly think one and tlie same man was 
speaking. At one time he wells up gently like some limpid spring ; 
by and by he thunders down like a torrent with a mighty crash, carry- 
ing every thing with him by the way; now he flows placidly and 
smoothly, now spreads out far aud wide, as if expanded into a lake. 
Then again in places he disappears, and suddenly reappears in some 
different place, and with wonderful meanders washes now one bank, 
now the other, and sometimes digressing to a distance, by a backward 
winding returns upon himself.” 

2. The matter of the Epistle divides itself naturally into three parts : 

1. i. to vii. 16. Here he sets forth to them his apostolic walk and 
character, not only with regard to them, though he frequently refers to 
this, but in general. 

2. viii. 1 to ix. 15. He reminds them of their duty to complete the 
collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. 

3. x. 1 to xiii. 10. Polemical justification of his apostolic dignity and 
efficiency against his disparagers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Or all the Epistles which bear the characteristic marks of St. 
Paul’s style, this one stands the foremost. See below, on its style, § iv. 
So that, as Windischmann observes, whoever is prepared to deny the 
genuineness of this Epistle, would pronounce on himself the sentence 
of incapacity to distinguish true from false. Accordingly, its authorship 
has never been doubted. 

2. But that authorship is also upheld by external testimony : 

(a) Ireneus quotes the Epistle by name: “In the Epistle to the 
Galatians he says, What therefore is the law of works ? It was enacted 
until the seed should come,” &e. (Gal. iii. 19.) 
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Many allusions to it are found : 

(6) Polycarp, writing to the Philippians, says, ‘Paul, who in his 
absence wrote you Epistles, into which looking, ye may be built up 
unto the faith given us, which is the mother of us all.” (Gal. iv. 26.) 
And again: ‘ Ye know that God is not mocked.” (Gal. vi. 7.) 

(c) Justin Martyr, or whoever was the author of the Oration to the 
Greeks, printed among his works, seems to allude to Gal. iv. 12, in the 
words, ‘‘Be as I am, for I am as ye are:” and to Gal. v. 20, in 
these “enmities, strifes, envy, self-sidings, wraths, and the like to 
them.” 

(d) Besides these, there are many more distant allusions in the works 
of Ignatius, Polyecarp, and Justin, which may be seen cited in Lardner 
and Windischmann, and Davidson, Introd. to New Test., vol. ii., pp. 
318-19. 

SECTION IL 


FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1, This Epistle was written to the churches of Galatia (ch. i.°2). 
GaLATIA (or Gallogrecia) was a district of Asia Minor (once part of 
Phrygia), bounded N. by Paphlagonia and Bithynia, E. by Pontus 
and Cappadocia (divided from both by the river Halys), S. by Cappa- 
docia and Phrygia, W. by Phrygia and Bithynia. Notwithstanding its 
mountainous character, it was fruitful, especially near the river Halys. 
The principal cities were Ancyra, Pessinns, and Tavium. Ancyra was 
declared the capital by Augustus. The inhabitants (Galate, only a 
later form of Kelta,—also Gallograci) were Gauls in origin. The Gallic 
tribes of the Trochmi and Tolistoboii, with the German tribe of Tectosagi 
(or Tectosages), crossed over from Thrace into Asia Minor, having 
formed part of the Gallic expedition which pillaged Delphi, in the third 
century B.c. (cir. 280.) In Asia they at first became mercenary troops 
under Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, but soon overran nearly the whole 
of Asia Minor, till Antiochus Soter and Eumenes drove them into its 
central portion, afterwards called Galatia. There they were at first 
ruled by tetrarchs, and afterwards (when their real independence had 
been taken from them by the Consul Manlius Vulso, .c. 189) by kings; 
of whom the two Deiotari, father and son, are known to us, the former 
as having been defended by Cicero in a speech still extant, the latter as 
also a friend of the great orator’s. Amyntas, the successor of this latter, 
was their last king: at his death (B.c. 26) Galatia was reduced to a 
Roman province ’. 


7 See the questions relating to the Galatian people fully and ably treated by Professor 
Lightfoot, in his Edition of the Epistle just published. I regret exceedingly that the 
portion of this volume which contains the Epistle was printed off before I saw his work, 
as it contains many valuable suggestions for the elucidation of the Epistle. March, 1865. 
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2. The character of the people, as shewn in this Epistle, agrecs 
remarkably with that ascribed to the Gallic race by all writers *. They 
received the Apostle at his first visit with extreme joy, and shewed him 
every kindness: but were soon shaken in their fidelity to him and the 
Gospel, and were transferring their allegiance to false teachers. 

3. The Galatian churches were founded by St. Paul at his first visit, 
when he was detained among them by sickness (ch. iv. 13: see note, 
and compare Acts xvi. 6), during his second missionary journey, about 
A.D. 51 (see Chronol. Table in Introd. to Acts, Vol. If.). Though doubt- 
less he began his preaching as usual among the Jews (Josephus vouches 
for the fact of many Jews being resident in Ancyra), yet this Epistle 
testifies to the majority of his readers being Gentiles, not yet cir- 
cumcised, though nearly persuaded to it by Judaizing teachers. At 
the same time we see by the frequent references to the Old Test. and the 
adoption of the rabbinical method of interpretation by allegory (ch. iv. 
21—31), that he had to do with churches which had been accustomed 
to Judaizing teaching, and familiarized with the Old Test. In the 
manifold preparations for the Gospel which must have taken place 
wherever Jews were numerous, through the agency of those who had at 
Jerusalem heard and believed on Jesus, we need not wonder at any 
amount of Judaistic influence apparent even in churches founded by 
St. Paul himself: nor need any hypotheses respecting his preaching be 
invented to account for such a phenomenon. 


SECTION IM. 
WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. Judaizing teachers had followed, as well as preceded, the Apostle 
in Galatia, and had treated slightingly his apostolic office and authority 
(ch, i. 1, 11), giving out that circumcision was necessary (ch. v. 2; vi. 
12). Their influence was increasing, and the churches were being drawn 
away by it (i. 6; iii. 1, 8; iv. 9—11; v. 7—12). Against these teachers 
he had already testified in person (i. 9; iv. 16, where see notes, and 
ef. Acts xviii, 23),—and now that the evil was so rapidly and seriously 
gaining ground, he writes this Epistle expressly to counteract it. 

2. The object then of the Epistle was, (1) to defend his own apos- 
tolic authority ; and (2) to expose the judaistic error by which they 


8 So Cesar, B. G.iv. 5: “ Fearing the weakness of the Gauls, because they are fickle 
in taking up plans, and ever fond of innovating, he thought no trust should be put in 
them.” And Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois, Introd.: “un esprit franc, impétuenx, ouvert 
& toutes les impressions, éminemment intelligent: mais, 4 cdté de cela, une mobilité 
extréme, point de constance, . . . . beaucoup d’ostentation, enfin une désunion per- 
pétuelle, fruit d’excessive vanité.” Conybeare and Howson, i. 285, note. 
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were being deceived. Accordingly, it contains two parts, the apologetic 
(ch. i. ii.) and the polemic (ch. iiimv. 12). These are naturally fol- 
lowed by a hortatory conclusion (ch. v. 13—end). See these parts 
subdivided into their minor sections in the notes. 


SECTION Iv. 
ITS MATTER, AND STYLE. 


1. The matter of the Epistle has been partly spoken of in the last 
section. In the first, or apologetic portion, it contains a most valuable 
historical résumé of St. Paul’s apostolic career, proving his independence 
of human authority, and confirming as well as illustrating the narrative 
in the Acts, by mentioning the principal occasions when he held inter- 
course with the other Apostles: relating also that remarkable interview 
with St. Peter, so important for its own sake, and giving rise to his own 
precious testimony to Christian truth in ch. ii. 14d—21. 

2. The polemical portion has much in common with the Epistle to 
the Romans. But this difference is observable; that whereas in that 
Epistle, the whole subject is treated, as belonging to the great argument 
there handled, logically, and without reference to any special circum- 
stances,—here all is strictly controversial, with immediate reference to 
the judaizing teachers. 

3. In style, this Epistle takes a place of its own among those of 
St. Paul. It unites the two extreme affections of his remarkable cha- 
racter: severity, and tenderness: both, the attributes of a man of 
strong and deep emotions. Nothing can be more solemnly severe than 
its opening, and ch. iii. 1—5; nothing more touchingly affectionate than 
some of its appeals, e. g. ch. iv. 18—20. It is therefore quite a mistake 
to characterize its tone as altogether overpowering and intimidating’. 
A half-barbarous people like the Galatians, known for their simplicity 
and impressibility, would be likely to listen to both of these methods of 
address: to be won by his fatherly pleading, as well as overawed by his 
apostolic rebukes and denunciations. 

4, There are several points of similarity in this Epistle to the peculiar 
diction of the pastoral Epistles. The student will find them pointed 
out in the reff., and for the most part remarked on in the notes. They 
seem to indicate, in accordance with our interpretation of ch. vi. 11, that 
he wrote this Epistle, as those, with his own hand, without the inter- 
vention of an amanuensis. This matter will be found more fully treated 
below, ch. vii. on the pastoral Epistles. 


9 See Jowett, Epistles to the Romans, Thessalonians, and Galatians, vol. i. p. 191. 
Lightfoot, pp. 61 ff. 
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SECTION V. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. We have no date in the Epistle itself, which may enable us to 
determine the time when it was written. This can ouly be gathered 
from indirect sources. And consequently, the most various dates have 
been assigned to it: some, as Marcion in old times, and Michaelis and 
others in modern, placing it first among St. Paul’s Epistles: and others 
last. The following considerations will narrow our field of uncertainty 
on the point: 

2. If the reasoning in the note on the Chronological Table, Vol. I. 
Introd. pp. 96, 97, be correct,—the visit to Jerusalem mentioned Gal. ii. 
1 ff. is identical with that in Acts xv. 1 ff. It will thence follow that 
the Epistle cannot have been written before that visit: i.e. (see Chron. 
Table as above) not before A.D. 50. 

3. I have maintained, in the note on Gal. iv. 16, that the words 
there used most naturally refer to the Apostle’s second visit to the 
churches of Galatia, when, Acts xviii. 23, he went through “ the country 
of Galatia, confirming all the disciples.” If so, this Epistle cannot date 
before that visit: i.e. (Chron. Table as above) not before the autumn of 
the year 54. 

4. The first period then which seems probable, is the Apostle’s stay 
at Ephesus in Acts xix., from autumn 54, till Pentecost 57. And this 
period is so considerable, that, having regard to the ‘so soon” of ch. i. 6, 
it must be regarded as quite possible that our Epistle may have been 
written during it. 

5. The next period during which it might have been written is, his 
stay at Corinth, Acts xx. 2, 3, where he spent the winter of the year 
57-8, and whence he wrote the Epistle to the Romans. This is the 
opinion of Conybeare and Howson (vol. ii. p. 162, edn. 2). They 
support their view entirely by the similarity of this Epistle and that to 
the Romans. “It is,” they say (p. 165, note), “exactly that resem- 
blance which would exist between two Epistles written nearly at the 
same time, while the same line of argument was oecupying the writer’s 
mind, and the same phrases and illustrations were on his tongue.” It 
has also been maintained with much skill and learning by Professor 
Lightfoot, in an article in the Journal, of Sacred and Classical 
Philology for Jan. 1857: which article is reproduced in the In- 
troduction to his Edition of the Epistle, 1865. He traces the sequence 
of the lines of thought in the greater Epistles, and finds internal. 
evidence enough to make him decide strongly that it is very im- 
probable, that the two Epistles to the Corinthians intervened between 
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those to the Galatians and Romans, or that to the Galatians between 
the second to the Thessalonians and the first to the Corinthians. 

6. I own that these considerations seem to me weighty ones, and 
have caused me to modify the decided preference which I once gaye to 
the earlier date. Stili, I do not feel Mr. Lightfoot’s article to have 
settled the question. It might be, that the elementary truths brought 
out amidst deep emotion, sketched, so to speak, in great rough lines in 
the fervent Epistle to the Galatians, dwelt long on St. Panl’s mind 
(even though other subjects of interest regarding other churches in- 
tervened), and at length worked themselves out, under the teaching and 
leading of the Spirit, into that grand theological argument which he 
afterwards addressed, without any special moving occasion, but as his 
master-exposition of Christian doctrine, to the church of the metropolis 
of the world. 

7. I think then that it must always remain a question between 
these two periods. In favour of the former of them it may be said 
that, considering the expression ‘‘so soon” in ch. i. 6, we can hardly 
let so long a time elapse as the second would pass over,—and that 
probability is in favour of strong emotion having, in the prompting 
of God’s Spirit, first brought out that statement of Christian truth and 
freedom, which after-deliberation expanded, and polished, and system- 
atized, in the Epistle to the Romans: and in favour of the latter may 
be alleged the interesting considerations respecting the grouping of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and the parallels between 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Romans, which Professor Lightfoot has adduced. 

8. Of course my objection to the date implied in the common sub- 
scription, “it was written from Rome,” adopted by Theodoret, and 
others, is even stronger than that stated above. Those who wish to 
see the matter discussed at more length, may refer to Davidson, Introd. 
li. p. 292 ff, and to Mr. Lightfoot’s Edition of the Epistle, pp. 835—55. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


SECTION I. 


ITS AUTIIORSHIP. 


1. THE ancient testimonies to the Apostle Paul having been the 
author of this Epistle, are the following : 
(a) Ireneus: 
“As saith the blessed Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians, we 
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are members of the body, of his flesh and of his bones” (Eph. 
v. 80). Again, i. 8. 5, ‘This moreover Paul also saith, In every 
thing that is made manifest, is light” (Eph. v. 13). 

(b) Clement of Alexandria : 

‘Wherefore also in that to the Ephesians he (St. Paul) writes: 
Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God.” Eph. v. 
21—25. 

(c) The same again : 

“The Apostle writing to the Ephesians clearly lays open that of 
which we are in search, saying, Until we all come, &c.” Eph. iv. 
13—15. 

2. Further we have testimonies to the Epistle being received as 
canonical Scripture, and therefore, by implication, of its being regarded 
as written by him whose name it bears: as e. g.: 

(d) Polycarp: 

‘“‘ As in these scriptures it is said, Be ye angry and sin not: and 
Let not the sun set on your wrath.” Eph. iv. 26. 

(e) Tertullian : 

‘*T pass over here another Epistle which we know as addressed ‘to 
the Ephesians,’ but the heretics ‘to the Laodiceans.’” 

(f) Irenzus several times mentions passages of this Epistle as per- 
verted by the Valentinians: and in many other places in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians cites the Epistle directly. 

3. Ihave not hitherto adduced the testimony ordinarily cited from 
Ignatius, on account of the doubt which hangs over the interpretation 
of the words : 

“Ye are the passage of those that are killed for God; who have 
been instructed in the mysteries of the Gospel with Paul the sanc- 
tified, the witness unto death, the worthy of beatification, under 
whose footsteps may I be found when I meet God: who in all his 
Epistle makes mention of you in Christ Jesus.” 
I conceive however that there can be little doubt that these expressions 
are to be interpreted of the Epistle to the Ephesians. First, the ex- 
pression “instructed in the mysteries of the Gospel with Paul” seems to 
point to Eph. i. 9, as compared with the rest of the chapter,—to ch. iii. 
3—6, 9; and the last clause finds ample justification in the very express 
and affectionate dwelling on the Christian state and privileges of those 
to whom he is writing—making mention of them throughout all his 
Kpistle. 

4. In the longer recension of this Epistle of Ignatius, the testimony 
is more direct: in ch. vi. we read, 

‘As Paul wrote to you: One body and one Spirit, &c.” (Eph. iv. 
4—6.) 
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And in ch. ix., 

‘J have been counted worthy to hold communication by my writings 
with ‘the saints that are in Ephesus, the faithful in Christ Jesus.’ ” 

5. As we advance to the following centuries, the reception of the 
authorship of St. Paul is universal. In fact, we may safely say that 
this authorship was never called in question till very recent times. 

6. Among those critics who have repudiated our Epistle as not written 
by the Apostle, the principal have been De Wette and Baur. The ground 
on which they build their reasoning is, for the most part, the same. De 
Wette holds the Epistle to be a verbose expansion of that to the Colos- 
sians. He describes it as entirely dependent on that Epistle, and as 
such, unworthy of a writer who always wrote in freshness and fulness 
of spirit, as did St. Paul. He believes he finds in it every where ex- 
pressions and doctrines foreign to his diction and teaching. This being 
so, he classes it with the Pastoral Epistles and the first Epistle of Peter, 
and ascribes it to some scholar of the Apostles, writing in their name. 
He is not prepared to go so far as Baur, who finds in it the ideas 
and diction of Gnostic and Montanistic times. On this latter notion, I 
will treat below: I now proceed to deal with De Wette’s objections. 

7. First of all, I would take a general view of their character, and 
say that, on such a general view, they, as a whole, make for, rather 
than against, the genuineness of the Epistle. According to De Wette, 
a gifted scholar of the Apostles, in the apostolic age itself, writes an 
Epistle in imitation, and under the name, of St. Paul. Were the imita- 
tion close, and the imitator detected only by some minute features of 
inadvertent inconsistency, such a phenomenon might be understood, as 
that the Epistle found universal acceptance as the work of the Apostle: 
but according to our objector, the discrepancies are wide, the incon- 
sistencies every where abundant. He is found, in his commentary, 
detecting and exposing them at every turn. Such reasoning may prove 
a passage objectively (as in the case of Mark xvi. 9—20, or John vii. 
53—viii. 11) to be out of place among the writings of a particular 
author, all subjective considerations apart: but it is wholly inapplicable 
when used to account for the success of a forger among his contem- 
poraries, and indeed acts the other way. 

8. Let us view the matter in this light. Here is an Epistle bearing 
the name of St. Paul. Obviously then, it is no mere accidental insertion 
among his writings of an Epistle written by some other man, and on 
purely objective grounds requiring us to ascribe it to that other unknown 
author; but it is either a genuine production of the Apostle, or a forgery. 
Subjective grounds cannot be kept out of the question: it is a successful 
forgery: one which imposed on the post-apostolic age, and has continued 
to impose on the Church in every age. We have then a right to expect 
in it the phanomena of successful forgery: close imitation, skilful avoid- 
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ance of aught which might seem unlike him whose name it bears ;—con- 
struction, if you will, out of acknowledged pauline materials, but so as to 
shun every thing unpauline, 

9. Now, as has been seen above, the whole of De Wette’s reasoning 
goes upon the exact opposite of all these phenomena. The Hpistle is 
unpauline: strange and surprising in diction, and ideas. Granting this, 
it might be a cogent reason for believing an anonymous writing not to be 
St. Paul’s: but it is no reason why a forgery bearing his name should 
have been suceessful,—on the contrary, is a very suflicient reason why it 
should have been immediately detected, and universally unsuccessful, 
Let every one of De Wette’s positions be granted, and carried to its 
utmost; and the more in number and the stronger they are, the more 
reason there will be to infer, that the only account to be given of a 
writing, so unlike St. Paul’s, obtaining universal contemporary accept- 
ance as his, is, that it was his own genuine composition. ‘Then we 
should have remaining the problem to account for the Apostle having 
so far departed from himself: a problem for the solution of which 
much acquaintance with himself and the circumstances under which 
he wrote would be required,—and, let me add, a treatment very far 
deeper and more thorough than De Wette has given to any part of this 
Epistle. 

10. But I am by no means disposed to grant any of De Wette’s 
positions as they stand, nor to recognize the problem as I have put it 
in the above hypothetical form. The relation between our Epistle and 
that to the Colossians, I have endeavoured to elucidate below ({§ vi. and 
Introd. to the Col., § iv.) The reasonings and connexions which he 
pronounces unworthy of the Apostle, I hold him, in almost every case, not 
to have appreciated : and where he has appreciated them, to have hastily 
condemned. Here, as in the instanee of 1 Tim., his unfortunate pre- 
judgment of the spuriousness of the Epistle has tinged his view of every 
portion of it: and his commentary, generally so thorough and able, so 
fearless and fair, is worth hardly more than those of very inferior men, 
not reaching below the surface, and unable to recognize the most obvious 
tendencies and connexions. 

11. De Wette’s arguments have been met in detail by Rickert and 
Hemsen; and touched upon by Harless, Neander, and Meyer (Kinl.). 
Davidson also treats of them in full, and Eadie very slightly. 

12. Baur’s argument consists, as far as it is peculiar to him, mainly in 
an attempt to trace in our Epistle, and that to the Colossians (for he 
holds both to be spurious), expressions and sentiments known to be those 
of Gnosticism and Montanism: and in some few instances to shew that 
it is not probable that these heresies took their terms from the Epistles, 
but rather the Epistles from them. This latter part, on which indeed the 
conclusiveness of the whole depends, is very slightly, and to me most in- 
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conclusively done. And nothing is said in Baur of the real account of the 
occurrence of such terms in the Epistle, and subsequently in the vocabu- 
lary of these heretics: viz. that the sacred writer laid hold of them and 
employed them, so to speak, high up the stream of their usage, before 
they became polluted by heretical additions and misconceptions,—the 
heretics, lower down the same stream, when now the waters were turbid 
and noxious: his use of them having tended to impress them on men’s 
minds, so that they were ready for the purpose of the heretics when they 
wanted them. That those heretics used many other terms not known to 
these Epistles, is no proof that their account was the original one, and 
this of our Epistles borrowed from it, but simply proves nothing. Some 
of these terms were suited to the Apostle’s purpose in teaching or warn- 
ing: these he was led to adopt: others were not so suitable,—those he 
left alone. Or it may be that between his writing and their develop- 
ment, the vocabulary had received additions, which consequently were 
never brought under his notice. 

13. Taking then the failure of the above objections into account, and 
strengthening it by anticipation with other considerations which will 
come before the reader as we advance, we see no reason whatever against 
following the universal view of the Church, and pronouncing St. Paul to 
be, as he is stated to be (ch. i. 1), the author of our Epistle. 


SECTION II. 
FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. In treating of this part of our subject, that city and church seem 
first to deserve notice, to which the Epistle, according to our present 
text, is addressed. We will first assume, that it was an Epistle to the 
EPHESIANS. 

2. Epnesvs, in Lydia, was situated in an alluvial plain on the 
south side of and near the mouth of the Caystrus. “The city 
stood on the 8. of a plain about five miles long from E. to W., and 
three miles broad, the N. boundary being Mount Gallesius, the E. 
Mount Pactyas, the S. Mount Coressus, and on the W. it was washed 
by the sea. The sides of the mountains were very precipitous, and shut 
up the plain like a stadium, or race-course.” Lewin, i. p. 344. See his 
plan, p. 8362: and the view of the site of Ephesus in Conybeare and 
Howson, vol. ii. p. 88, edn. 2. For its ancient history see Lewin, and 
Conybeare and Howson ib., and the article ‘Ephesus,’ in Smith’s Dict. of 
Geography. It wasa place of great commerce, but was principally noted 
for its beautiful temple of Artemis, which was at the head of its harbour 
Panormus, and was from very ancient times the centre of the worship of 
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that goddess. This temple was burnt down by Ierostratus, in the night 
of the birth of Alexander the Great (B.c. 855), but rebuilt at immense 
cost, and was one of the wonders of the ancient world. On the worship 
of Artemis there, &e., see Acts xix. 24 ff. and notes. The present state 
of the site of the city, the stadium, theatre, supposed basement of the 
temple, &c., are described in Smith’s Dietionary, and in Conybeare and 
Ifowson as above. 

3. St. Paul’s first visit to Ephesus is related Acts xviii. 19—21. It 
was very short, as he was hastening to reach Jerusalem by the next 
Pentecost. The work begun by him in disputations with the Jews, was 
earried on by Apollos (ib. 24—26), and by Aquila and Priscilla (ib. 27). 
After visiting Jerusalem, and making a journey in the Eastern parts of 
Asia Minor, he returned thither (ib. xix. 1) and remained there “ three 
years” (ib. xix.; xx. 31): during which period the founding of the 
Ephesian church must be dated. From what is implied in Acts xix. and 
xx., that church was considerable in numbers: and it had enjoyed a more 
than usual portion of the Apostle’s own personal nursing and teaching. 
It will be important to bear this in mind when we come to consider the 
question of this section. 

4. On his last recorded journey to Jerusalem he sailed by Ephesus, 
and summoned the elders of the Ephesian church to meet him at Miletus, 
where he took what he believed to be his last farewell of them, in that 
most characteristic and wonderful speech, Acts xx. 18—35. 

5. At some subsequent time (see Introd. to the Pastoral Epistles), 
he left Timothy behind in Ephesus, at which place the first Epistle 
was addressed to him (1 Tim. i. 3), and perhaps (?) the second. The 
state of the Ephesian church at the time of these Epistles being written, 
will be found discussed in the Introd. to them. 

6. Ecclesiastical tradition has connected the Apostle John with 
Ephesus: see Vol. I. Introd. ch. v. § i. 9 ff.: and his long residence 
and death there may with safety be assumed. 

7. To this church our Epistle is addressed, according to our present 
text. And there is nothing in its contents inconsistent with such an 
address. We find in it clear indications that its readers were mixed 
Jews and Gentiles ,—that they were in an especial manner united to the 
Apostle in spiritual privilege and heavenly hope’:—that they resided in 
the midst of an unusnally corrupt and profligate people *. 

8. Nor are minor indications wanting, which possess interest as con- 
necting our Epistle with the narrative in the Acts. He had preached to 
them “the gospel of the grace of God,” Acts xx. 24; and he commits them 
“to the word of his grace,” ib. ver. 32. In this Epistle alone, not in the 


10 ch. ii. 14 ff. Compare Acts xix. 10. 1 ch. i. 3 ff. and passim. 
2 ch. iv. 17 ff.; v. 1—13. 
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contemporary and in some respects similar one to the Colossians, do we 
find such expressions as “the glory of his grace,” ch. i. 6,—* the riches of 
his grace,” ib. 7, and ii. 7,—and an unusual recurrence of grace in all its 
forms and energies. If he preached among them ‘the good tidings of the 
grace of God,’ this may well be called ‘the Epistle of the grace of God.’ 
In no other of his writings, not even in the Epistle to the Romans, is 
grace so magnified and glorified. Again, in Acts xx. 22 ff. we read, “I go 
bound in the Spirit to Jerusalem . . . . bonds and afflictions await 
me.” And accordingly, here only in his Epistles addressed to churches’, 
and not in that to the Colossians, do we find him calling himself the 
prisoner (ch. iii. 1 ; iv. 1). 

He had not shrunk from declaring to them the whole counsel of God 
(Acts xx. 27): and accordingly, in this Epistle alone is the word counsel 
used by St. Paul of the divine purpose,—“ according to the counsel of 
His will,” ch. i. 11. 

In Acts xx. 28 it is said of God and the church, “‘ which He purchased 
with His own blood :” and in Eph. i. 14, we have the singular expression 
“for the redemption of the purchased possession,” i.e. of that which He 
purchased (see note there). 

In Acts xx. 32, he commits them to God and the word of His grace 
‘which was able to build them up and give them an inheritance among 
the saints.” Not to lay any stress on the frequent recurrence of the 
image of building, as being common in other Epistles,—the concluding 
words can hardly fail to recall Eph. i. 18, “ what is the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance among the saints,”’—Eph. i. 14, ‘‘ which is the 
earnest of our inheritance,”—aund v. 5, ‘hath no inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and of God” (see Acts xix. 8). 

9. I would not lay the stress which some have laid on the prevalence 
of the figure of ‘the spiritual building’ in this Epistle, as having any 
connexion with the famous temple of Diana. We should, I think, be sus- 
picious of such supposed local and temporal references (see on 1 Cor. v. 7), 
unless the context (as e. g. in 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25) plainly points them out. 

10. But various objections have been brought against the view that 
this Epistle was really addressed to the Ephesians. I will take these as 
recently summed up by Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, vol. ii. pp. 486 ff 

ll. “ First, it would be inexplicable that St. Paul, when he wrote to 
the Ephesians, amongst whon he had spent so long a time, and to whom he 
was bound by ties of such close affection (Acts xx. 17, &e.), should not 
have a single message of personal greeting to send. Yet none such are 
found in this Epistle.” It may be well, in dealing with this, to examine 


3 The other cases are in those addressed to individuals; 2 Tim. i. 8. Philem. 
iv. 1, 9. 
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our Apostle’s practice in sending these greetings. They are found in 
greatest abundance in the Epistle to the Romans, written to a church 
whieh, as a church, he had never seen, but which, owing to its situation 
in the great metropolis, contained many of his own friends and fellow- 
labourers, and many friends also of those who were with him at Corinth. 
In 1 Cor., written to a echureh which he had founded, and among whom 
he had long resided (Acts xviii. 11), there is not one person saluted by 
name‘ ;—and one salutation only sent, from Aquila and Priseilla. In 
2 Cor., not one personal salutation of either kind. In Gal., not one: a 
eireumstanee commonly aeeounted for by the subjeet and tone of the 
Epistle: and if there, why not here also? In Phil., not one: though 
an approach may be said to be made to a personal greeting in “ chiefly 
they of Czsar’s household.” In Col., the Epistle sent at the same time 
as this, and by the same messengers, several of both kinds. In 1 Thess. 
and 2 Thess., none of either kind. In 1 Tim., sent to Ephesus (see 
Introd.), none: in 2 Tim., several of both kinds: in Philemon, saluta- 
tions from, but not to, any brethren. 

The result at which we thus arrive, without establishing any fixed 
law as to the Apostle’s practice, shews us how little weight such an 
objection as this ean have. The Philippians were his dearly beloved, his 
joy and his erown: yet not one of them is saluted. The Galatians were 
his little children, of whom he was in labour till Christ should be formed 
in them: yet not one is saluted. The Thessalonians were imitators of 
him and of the Lord, patterns to all that believed in Macedonia and 
Achaia: yet not one of them is selected for salutation. The general 
salutations found in several of these cases, the total omission of all 
salutation in others, seem to follow no rule but the fervour of his own 
mind, and the free play of his feeling as he writes. The more general 
and solemn the subjeet, the less he seems to give of these individual 
notices: the better he knows those to whom he is writing, as a whole, 
the less he seems disposed to seleet particular persons for his affec- 
tionate remembrance. May we not then coneeive it to be natural, that 
in writing to a church with which he had been so long and intimately 
aeqnainted, in writing too on so grand and solemn a subject as the con- 
stitution and prospeets of Christ’s universal chureh, he should pass 
over all personal notices, referring them as he does to Tychicus, the 
bearer of the Epistle? I own I am unable to see any thing impro- 
bable in this:—but it seems to me, as far as we can trace his practice, 
to be in accordance with it. 


4 It is plain that the salutation sent from persons who were with the Apostle, 
would depend on his circumstances at the time, and on the connexion between those 
with him and the church to which he was writing. When he wrote from Corinth to 
Rome they were abundant. 
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12. “ Secondly, he could not have described the Ephesians as a church 
whose conversion he knew only by report” (i. 15). 

The answer to this is very simple. First, he nowhere says that he 
knew their conversion only by report, but what he does say is, ‘‘ having 
heard of the faith in the Lord Jesus which is among you and [the love 
which ye have] towards all the saints :” an expression having no refer- 
enee whatever to their conversion, but pointing to the report which he 
had reeeived of their abounding in Christian graces ;—and perfectly 
consistent with, nay, explained as it seems to me most simply on, the 
hypothesis of his having known their previous circumstances well. Any 
supposition of allusion to their conversion robs the words “among you” 
of their fine distributive foree, and misses the point of the sentence. 
But, seeondly, if there were any doubt on this point,—if any were dis- 
posed to charge us with thus understanding the words merely as a help 
out of the difliculty,—their meaning is decided for us by the Apostle 
himself. Philemon was his beloved and fellow-worker (ver. 1). He was 
his son in the faith (ver. 19). Yet he addresses him in almost the same 
words, and in the same connexion with thanking God. He says, ‘hear- 
ing of thy love, and the faith which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus 
and toward all the saints.” It is strange that after this had been pointed 
out, the objection should ever have been again raised. 

13. “ Thirdly, he could not speak to them as only knowing himself (the 
Sounder of their church) to be an Apostle by hearsay (iii. 2), so as to need 
credentials to accredit him with them” (iii. 4). 

This objeetion, as will be seen by the notes on iii. 2, is founded on 
inattention to the foree of the words in the original. The meaning is 
not, as A. V., ‘If ye have heard,’ implying a doubt whether they ever 
had heard, but as given in my note, ‘If, that is, ye heard,’—i. e. ‘as- 
suming that, when I was with you, ye heard; and the words eonvey a 
reminiscence of that whieh they did hear. The credential view of ver. 
4 falls with this mistaken rendering of ver. 2: not to mention that it 
eould not for a moment stand, even were that other possible, the refer- 
ence being to what was before written in eh. i. 

14. “ Fourthly, he could not describe the Ephesians as so exclusively 
Gentiles (ii. 11; iv. 17), and so recently converted” (v.8; i.18; ii. 13). 

To the former objection I reply, 1) that the Ephesian ehurch, as other 
churehes out of Judwa, would naturally be eomposed for the most part 
of Gentiles, and as such would be addressed in the main as Gentiles: 
so we have him writing to the Romans, xi. 13, I say it to you Gentiles. 
And if exeeption be taken to this reference, and it be understood as rather 
marking off the Gentile portion of those to whom he was then writing, 
the same exception cannot be taken to 1 Cor. xii. 2, where, in writing to 
a mixed chureh (Acts xviii. 4, 8), he says, almost in the same words as 
in Eph. ii. 11, “ Ye know that ye were Gentiles :” 2) that in this Epistle, 
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of all others, we might expect to find the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile pass into the background, the subject being, the constitution and 
clories of the universal Church: 3) that, as before remarked (under 7), 
indications are not wanting of the mixed composition of the Ephesian 
Chureh. Surely “that He might make the two into one new man in 
Himself” would not have been written to a Church exclusively Gentile. 

To the latter objection I answer, that in no one of the passages cited 
is there the slightest intimation of their having been recently converted; 
—but, if any temporal conclusion can be drawn from them, all three 
testify rather to a considerable period having elapsed since that event. 
In ch. v. 8 we have, “ Ye were once darkness, but now are light in the 
Lord:” ini. 18, “ When ye also believed, ye were sealed . . .:” in il. 18, 
“Ye who were once far off, became nigh.” 

Of the first and third of these, we may observe that the same word, 
once, designates the’r unconverted state, by which he designates his own 
in Gal. i. 138, 23 bis, Tit. ili. 3: yet his conversion was by many years 
antecedent to that of the Ephesians. Of the second and third, that the 
indefinite past tenses serve to remove both the things spoken out of the 
category of recent events. Had their conversion been recent, and its 
presence, as an act, still abiding, we should have read the perfect tense 
here and not the indefinite past. 

15. Having endeavoured to give a reply to these internal objections 
to the Hphesian view of the Epistle, I go on to notice the external diffi- 
culties besetting the view which I have taken. 

16, They may be summed up in a discussion of the various reading in 
ch. i. 1, by which in Ephesus is omitted from the text. Basil the Great 
says: “‘ Writing to the Ephesians as truly united to Him that 1s, by 
kuowledge, he uses, in addressing them, the peculiar appellation of 
‘those that ARE: saying, ‘To the saints that arr, and the faithful in 
Christ Jesus.’ For thus those before us have handed down the text, 
and thus we have found it in our older copies.” From this we infer, 
that Basil received our Epistle as really written to the Ephesians, but 
read ch. i. 1 without the words in Ephesus, both traditionally, and be- 
cause he had seen it so read in ancient MSS. The testimony then does 
not touch the recognition of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians, but 
simply the insertion or omission of these words in the text; a matter 
with which we will deal below. 

17. “ This assertion of Basil’s ts confirmed by Jerome, Epiphanius, and 
Tertullian.” C.and H. vol. ii. p. 487. 

I have discussed these testimonies in my Greek Test., vol. iii. (Prolegg. 
p- 16 f.), and have shewn that none of them are strictly applicable. 

18. If it be thought necessary to deal with the fact of the omission of 
in Ephesus in our two most ancient MSS., we may find at least an illus- 
tration of it in the words in Rome (Rom. i. 7) being omitted in some 
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MSS. It seems to have been done with reference to the catholic sub- 
ject of the Epistle, very possibly by churches among whom it was read, 
and with a view to generalize the reference of its contents. 

19. It is necessary now to deal with two hypotheses respecting the 
readers to whom our Epistle was addressed ; both obviously falling to the 
ground if the words in Ephesus are genuine, but requiring also separate 
treatment. The first of these is, that it was to the Laodiceans. This 
idea has not even tradition to stand on. All the consensus of the ancient 
Church is against it. It has nothing to rest on but conjecture, arising 
out of the mention of an Epistle from Laodicea, in Col. iv. 16, which 
seems to have induced the ancient heretic Marcion to alter the title, as 
Tertullian says he did. No single MS. fills in the gap produced by 
omitting in Ephesus with the words “in Laodicea.” Again, if this had 
been really so, is it conceivable that the Laodicean church would without 
protest and without any remaining sign of their right to the Epistle, 
have allowed that right to be usurped by the Ephesians and universally 
acknowledged by the church as theirs ? Other minor difficulties of the 
hypothesis have been pointed out. This failing, another way has been 
struck out, possessing much more plausibility, and gaining many more 
adherents’, It has been supposed that the Epistle was encyclical, 
addressed to more churches than Ephesus only. But I cannot help 
regarding this hypothesis as even less worthy of our acceptance than the 
other. It has against it, 1) and chiefly, its total discrepancy with the 
spirit of the Epistle, which, to whomsoever sent, is clearly addressed to 
one set of persons throughout, coexisting In one place, and as one body, 
and under the same circumstances: 2) the improbability that the Apostle, 
who in two of his Epistles (2 Cor., Gal.) has so plainly specified their 
encyclical character, should have here omitted all such specification : 
3) the even greater improbability that he should have, as on this hypo- 
thesis must be assumed, written a circular Epistle to a district of which 
Ephesus was the commercial capital, addressed to various churehes within 
that district, yet from its very contents (as by the opponents’ hypo- 
thesis) not admitting of application to the church of that metropolis, in 
which he had spent so long a time, and to which he was so affectionately 
bound: +) the inconsistency of this hypothesis with the address of the 
Epistle, and the universal consensus of the ancient church, who, however 
they read that address, had no doubt of its being properly entitled. Nor 
is this objection removed by the form of the hypothesis suggested by 
Conybeare and Howson, that copies were sent, differently superscribed, 
which superscriptions, perplexing the copyists, were left out, and then, as 


5 The hypothesis was started by Usher, in his Annals, on the year 64; and is upheld 
by very many of the principal commentators, with various snb-hypotheses as to the 
central church to which it was sent and the means by which it was to be circulated. 
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copies of the Epistle became spread over the world,—all imported from 
Ephesus, it was called ‘the Epistle from Ephesus,’ and so the name of 
Ephesus came into the text:—for this would, besides being very far- 
fetched and improbable, not account for the consensus throughout the 
church, in the Asiatic portion of which, at least, traces of the accurate 
addresses would be preserved. 5) Another objection, running counter to 
1) but not therefore inconsistent with it, is that if it had been encyclical, 
some notice at least would have been found of special local (or rather 
regional) cireumstances, as in those to the Corinthians and Galatians. 
The absence of such notice might easily be accounted for, if it were 
indeed written to the Ephesians alone: but not, if to various Asiatte 
churches, some of which were so far from having the Ephesians’ intimacy 
with the Apostle, that they had never even seen him. ‘There could be 
no reason for his addressing in common the churches of Laodicea, Hiera- 
polis, Philadelphia, and others (I take the names from Conybeare and 
Howson, 11. 489), except the existence of some common special dangers, 
and need of some common special exhortation, of neither of which do we 
find any hint. 

20. I infer then, in accordance with the prevalent belief of the Church 
in all ages, that this Epistle was VERITABLY ADDRESSED TO THE SAINTS 
In EpHEsvs, and TO NO OTHER CHURCH. 


SECTION III. 
ITS OCCASION, OBJECT, AND CONTENTS. 


1. The contents of the Epistle afford no indication of its having 
sprung out of any special circumstances of the Ephesian chureh. 
Tychicus and Onesimus were being sent to Colosse. The former was 
charged with a weighty Epistle to the chureh there, arising out of peeu- 
liar dangers which beset them; the latter, with a private apostolie letter 
of recommendation to his former master, also a resident at Colosse. 
Under these cireumstances, the yearning heart of St. Paul went forth to 
his Ephesians. He thought of them as a church in Christ of his own 
planting—as the mystic Body of Christ, growing onwards for an habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit. And, full of such thoughts, he wrote 
this Epistle to them at the same time with, or immediately subsequent 
to, his penning of that to the Colossians (on their relation, see below, 
§ vi., and principally, Introd. to Col. § iv. p. 39 ff). 

2. This being so, the object of the Epistle is a general one—to sct 
forth the ground, the course, the aim and end, of the CHURCH OF TUE 
FAITHFUL IN Carist. He speaks to the Ephesians as a type or sample 
of the Church universal. He writes to them not as an ecclesiastical 
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father, united with others, Timotheus or the like, directing and caution- 
ing them,—but as their Apostle and prisoner in the Lord, bound for 
them, and set to reveal God’s mysteries to them. 

3. To this intent and this spirit the contents admirably correspond. 
Through the whole Epistle, without one exception, we read of the Church 
in the singular, never of churches in the plural. Of this Church, through 
the whole, he describes the origin and foundation, the work and course, 
the scope and end. Every where, both in its larger and smaller portions, 
this threefold division is found. JI have endeavoured, in the notes, to 
point it out, as far as my space would enable me: and those who wish to 
see it traced yet further, and can read German, will find this done even 
with more minuteness than I should be disposed in every particular to 
subscribe, in Stier’s very elaborate and diffuse commentary. But in fact, 
the trichotomy respecting the Church rests upon another, and sublimer 
yet. Every where with him the origin and foundation of the Church is 
in the WILL OF THE FATHER, “who worketh all things after the counsel 
of His own will,’—the work and course of the Church is by the saTis- 
FACTION OF THE Son, by our “adoption through Jesus Christ,”—the 
scope and end of the Church is the LIFE IN THE Hoty Spirit,—“ to be 
strengthened with might through His Spirit unto the inner man.” 

4. The various sections will be found indicated in the notes. I will 
here give only a general summary of the Epistle-—In ch. i., after the 
introduction of the subject by an ascription of praise to the Father, who 
chose us to be holy to Himself in Christ by the Spirit *, he opens the 
counsel of the Father’, whose will it was to sum up all things in Christ °, 
and above all His Church ®, composed of Jews and Gentiles, believers in 
Christ, and sealed with His Spirit. Then with a sublime prayer, that 
the eyes of their hearts might be enlightened to see the magnitude of the 
matter’, he brings in the PERson or Curist’, exalted above all for His 
Church’s sake, to which God hath given Him as Head over all things. 
Thence ’ he passes to the fact of their own vivification in and with Christ, 
and the fellowship of the mystery which he, the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
was sct to proclaim to the world, viz. that spiritual life, by which, rooted 
and grounded in love, they might come to know the knowledge-passing 
love of Christ, that they might be filled up to all the fulness of God. 
Thus having laid forth the ground, course, and scope of the Church, he 
ends this first part of his Epistle with a sublime doxology +. 

The rest from ch. iv. 1, is principally hortatory: but here also we 
have the same tripartite division. For he begins by explaining * the 
constitution of the Church, in unity and charity and spiritual gifts, by 


6 ver. 3 ff. 7 ver. 8 ff. S ver. 10. 9 ver. 11 fh 
1 ver, 15 fff. 2 ver. 20 ff. 3 ch. ii, 1 ff 4 iii. 20 f 
5 ch. iv. 1—16. 
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Christ: then ‘he exhorts to all these graces which illustrate the Chris- 
tian life,—laying the foundation of each in the counsel of God towards 
us,—and proposing to us their end, our salvation and God’s glory. 
And this he carries’? into the common duties of ordinary life—into 
wedlock, and filial and servile relations. After this, in a magnificent 
peroration °, he exhorts to the putting on of the Christian armour, by 
which the great end of the militant Church may be attained, to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having accomplished all things, to stand firm. 
And most aptly, when this is concluded, he sums up all with the 
Catholie benediction and prayer of ch, vi. 23, 24. 


SECTION IV. 
AT WHAT TIME AND PLACE IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. When St. Paul wrotc our Epistle, he was a PRIsoNER; ch. iii. 1; 
iv. 1; vi. 20. This narrows our choice of time to two occasions, sup- 
posing it to have been written before the period when the history in the 
Acts terminates : 

A) his imprisonment at Jerusalem and Cesarea (Acts xxi. 27—xxvi. 
32), from Pentecost 58, to the autumn of 60 (see Chronological Table 
in Vol. I. Introd. pp. 93—95) : ‘ 

B) his imprisonment at Rome, commencing in February 61, and 
lasting to the end of the history in the Acts, and probably longer. 

2. Further, the three Epistles, to the Colossians, Ephesians, and 
Philemon, it can hardly be questioned, were sent at one and the same 
time. The two former are connected as well by their great similarity 
of contents, as by the fact that Tychiens was the common bearer of 
both: the two latter, by the common mention of Onesimus as sent to 
Colosse, and the common mention of Epaphras, Marcus, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Lucas, as sending salutations. In speaking therefore of the 
time and place of writing this Epistle, we are dealing with those others 
likewise. 

3. The view (A) has been taken by some distinguished scholars of 
modern times in Germany, among whom are Schulz, Thiersch, and 
Meyer. 

4. The arguments by which it is supported are best and most com- 
pendiously stated by Meyer, and are as follows: 

a) Because it is more natural and probable that the slave Onesimus 
fled from Colossz to Cesarea, than that he undertook a long sea-voyage 
to Rome. 

b) If our Epistle and that to the Colossians were sent from Rome, 


6 iv, 17—v. 21. 7 y, 22—vi. 9. 8 vi. 10—20. 
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Tychicus and his fellow-traveller Onesimus would arrive first at Ephesus 
and then at Colosse: in which case we might expect that St. Paul 
would, in his notice of Tychicus to the Ephesians (ch. vi. 21, 22), have 
named Onesimus also, as he has done in Col. iv. 8, 9, to gain for his 
beloved Onesimus a good reception in Ephesus also. Whereas, if 
Tychicus and Onesimus travelled from Czsarea, they would come first, 
according to the purpose of Onesimus’s journey, to Colossz, where the 
slave would be left with his master,—and thence to Ephesus: in which 
case Onesimus would naturally be named in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and not in that to the Ephesians. 

c) In Eph. vi. 21, “but that ye also may know,”—also shews™ that, 
when Tychicus should arrive at Ephesus, he would already have re- 
ported the affairs of the Apostle to some others. These others are the 
Colossians, whom Paul knew that he would visit first: which again 
speaks for Caesarea, and not for Rome, as the place of writing. Had it 
been the latter, the “also” would have appeared in Col. iv. 8, not in 
Eph. vi. 21. 

d) In Philem. 22, the Apostle begs Philemon to prepare him a 
lodging, and seems to anticipate occupying it soon; which assumes a 
direct journey to Phrygia after his liberation, which he would reach 
almost contemporaneously with the arrival of Onesimus. Now it 
appears from Phil. ii. 24, that on his liberation from his Roman 
imprisonment, he intended to go to Macedonia, which is inconsistent 
with visiting Philemon. 

5. The view (B) has been the general belief from ancient times down- 
wards. Its upholders urge that every circumstance of the Epistle fits 
it; and reply to the considerations urged above, 

a) That there is no weight in this: a fugitive slave would be in fact 
more likely than otherwise to get on board ship and take refuge in the 
great metropolis. And there, notwithstanding what Meyer says to the 
contrary, he would be more likely to escape the search of the persons 
appointed to track fugitive slaves (‘ fugitivarii’), whose knowledge and 
occupation, we may presume, were principally local, hardly in strict 
organization over the whole empire. 

6) This evidently requires, to be good for any thing, the assumption, 
that it fell in with the Apostle’s plan to recommend Onesimus to the 
Ephesians. But in the absence of any allusion to personal matters in 
this Epistle,—in the reference of all such things to Tychicus,—accordant 
with the very general purpose and subject of the Epistle itself, this 
assumption cannot be received. Mcyer argues that the general -cha- 
racter of our Epistle cannot be pleaded with regard to the one passage 
in it which is individual and personal. But surely, it is perfectly legi- 
timate to say, even with regard to such a passage, that the same plan, 
which induecd the Apostle to insert only one such passage in the Epistle, 
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would also induce him to insert one personal notice only in such 
passage. To found an argument on any such omission in our Epistle, 
would be unsafe. 

c) It is maintained, falls entirely to the ground on the different ren- 
dering of also, adopted in the following commentary (sce note on the 
place),—viz. referring it, not to another party who were to receive 
notices of the Apostle, besides those to whom he was writing, but to the 
reciprocal introduction of “ you,” ‘you also concerning me, as I have 
been long treating concerning you.’ 

d) No argument can be raised orn ground so entirely uncertain as 
this. It is very possible that altered cireumstances may from time to 
time have changed the Apostle’s plans; and that, as we have some 
reason to believe his projected journey to Spain (Rom. xv. 22—2+) 
to have been relinquished, or at all events postponed,—so also other 
projected journeys may have been, according as different churches 
seemed to require his presence, or new fields of missionary work to open 
before him. Besides which, it may be fairly said, that there is nothing 
inconsistent in the two expressions, of Phil. ii. 23 and Philem. 22, with 
the idea of the Apostle projecting a land journey through Greece to 
Asia Minor: or at all events a general visitation, by what route he ma 
not as yet have determined, which should embrace both Phi and 
Colosse. 

6. On the positive side of this view (B), it is alleged, that the cireum- 
stances of the Roman imprisonment suit those of these Epistles better 
than those of the Cesarean. From Eph. vi. 19, 20, we gather that he 
had a certain amount of freedom in preaching the Gospel, which is 
hardly consistent with what we read in Acts xxiv. 23 of his imprison- 
ment at Cesarea, where, from the necessity of the case, a stricter wateh 
was requisite (see Acts xxiii. 21), and none but those ascertained to he 
his friends were permitted to see him. Among any such multitude of 
Jews as came to his lodgings on the other occasion, Acts xxviii. 23 ff, 
might easily be introduced some of the conspirators, against whom he 
was being guarded. 

Besides, we may draw some inference from his companions, as men- 
tioned in these Epistles. ‘Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Marcus, 
Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Lucas, Demas, were all with him. Of these 
it is very possible that Lucas and Aristarchus may have been at 
Cesarea during his imprisonment, for we find them both accompanying 
him to Rome, Acts xxvil.1, 2. But it certainly is not so probable that 
all these were with him at one time in Cesarea. The two, Lucas and 
Aristarehus, are confessedly common to both hypotheses. Then we 
may safely ask, In which of the two places is it more probable that six 
other of his companions were found gathered round him? In the great 
metropolis, where we already know, from Rom. xvi., that so many of 
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the brethren were sojourning,—or at Cesarea, which, though the most 
important place in Palestine, would have no attraction to gather so 
many of his friends, except the prospect of sailing thence with him, 
which we know none of them did? 

Perhaps this is a question which never can be definitely settled, so as 
absolutely to preclude the Cxsarean hypothesis: but I own it appears 
to me that the whole weight of probability is on the Roman side. 
Those who firmly believe in the genuineness of this Epistle, will find 
another reason why it should be placed at Rome, at an interval of from 
three to five years after the Apostle’s parting with the Ephesians in 
Acts xx., rather than at Caesarea, so close upon that event. In this 
latter case, the absence of all special notices would be far more sur- 
prising than it is at present. 

7. We may then, I believe, safely assume that our Epistle was writ- 
ten From RomeE,—and that probably during the period comprised in 
Acts xxviii. 30, before St. Paul’s imprisonment assumed that harsher 
character which seems to come before us in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians (see Introd. to that Epistle, § iii.). 

8. This would bring the time of writing it within the limits a.p. 61 
—63: and we should not perhaps be far wrong in dating it A.D. 62. 


SECTION V. 
ITS LANGUAGE, AND STYLE. 


1. As might be expected from the account given of the object of our 
Epistle in § iii., the thoughts and language are elevated and sublime ; 
and that to such a degree, that it takes, in this respect, a place of its 
own among the writings of St. Paul: ‘It is full of sublime and magni- 
ficent thoughts: for things which he has hardly spoken at all elsewhere, 
here he expounds in full,” Chrysostom, who subjoins examples of this 
from ch. iii. 10; ii. 6; iii, 5. Theophylact says, “‘ Seeing that this 
city was superstitious, and prided itself so much on its wise men, Paul 
takes great pains in writing to such persons, and has entrusted to them 
the deeper and loftier of his thoughts, as to persons fully instructed.” 
So also Grotius, in his preface: ‘Paul, now old in the apostolic office, 
and in prison for the Gospel at Rome, shews them how great is the 
power of the Gospel above all other doctrines: how all God’s counsels 
from all eternity have tended this way, how admirable is the efficacy of 
God’s working in it, equalling the sublimity of the subject with words 
more sublime than any human tongue ever uttered.” ‘So great,” says 
Witsius, “is the overflowing fulness of the heart, that it is too much for 
the apprehension and inner conceptions of the mind: while they in their 
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turn press upon and erush the words used, and of even those again, the 
former aet similarly on the latter.” 

2. These eharacteristies contribute to make our Epistle by far the 
most difficult of all the writings of St. Paul. Elsewhere, as in the 
Epistles to the Romans, Galatiaus, and Colossians, the difficulties lie 
for the most part at or near the surface: a certain degree of study will 
master, not indeed the mysteries of redemption whieh are treated of, but 
the contextual eoherence, and the eourse of the argument: or if not so, 
will at least serve to point out to every reader where the hard texts lie, 
and to bring out into relief eaeh point with whieh he has to deal: 
whereas here the difficulties lie altegether beneath the surfaee; are not 
diseeruible by the cursory reader, who finds all very straightforward 
and simple. All on the surface is smooth, and flows on unquestioned by 
the untheologieal reader : but when we begin to enquire, why thought 
succeeds to thought, and one cumbrous parenthesis to another,— depths 
under depths disclose themselves, wonderful systems of parallel allusion, 
frequent and eomplieated underplots ; every word, the more we search, 
approves itself as set in its exact logieal plaee ; we see every phrase 
contributing, by its own similar organization and artienlation, to the 
carrying out ef the organie whole. But this result is not won without 
much labour of thonght,—without repeated and minute laying together 
of portions and expressions,—without bestowing on single words and 
phrases, and their succession and arrangement, as much study as would 
suffice for whole seetions of the more exoteric Epistles. 

3. The student of the Epistle to the Ephesians must not expect to go 
over his ground rapidly ; must not be disappointed, if the week’s end 
find him still on the same paragraph, or even on the same verse, weigh- 
ing and judging,—penetrating gradually, by the power of the mind of 
the Spirit, through one outer surface after another,—gathering in his 
hand one and another ramifying thread, till at last he grasps the main 
cord whence they all diverged, and where they all unite,—and stands 
rejoicing in his prize, deeper rooted in the faith, and with a firmer hold 
on the truth as it is in Christ. 

4, And as the wonderful effeet of the Spirit of inspiration on the 
mind of man is nowhere in Scripture more evident than in this Epistle, 
so, to discern those things of the Spirit, is the spiritual mind here more 
than any where required. We may shew this by reference to De Wette, 
one of the ablest of Commentators. I have mentioned above, § i. 6, 
that he approaches this Epistle with an unfortunate and unworthy pre- 
judgment of its spuriousness. He never thinks of applying to it that 
humble and laborious endeavour which rendered his commentary on the 
Romans among the most valuable in existence. It is not too much to 
say, that on this aecount he has missed almost every point in the 
Epistle: that his Handbuch, in this part of it, is hardly better than 
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works of third-rate or fourth-rate men: and just for this reason—that 
he has never come to it with any view of learning from it, but with the 
averted eyes of a prejudiced man. Take, as a contrast, the two laborious 
volumes of Stier. Here, I would not deny, we have the opposite course 
carried into extreme: but with all Stier’s faults of too minute classifi- 
eation,—of wearisome length in exegesis,—of unwillingness to lose, and 
attempts to combine, every divergent sense of the same passage,—we 
have the precious and most necessary endowment of spiritual discern- 
ment,—acquaintance with the analogy of the faith. And in consequence, 
the acquisition to the Church of Christ from his minute dissection of 
this Epistle has been most valuable; and sets future students, with re- 
gard to it, on higher spiritual ground than they ever occupied before. 

5. It is not to be wondered at, where the subject is one of a kind 
peculiar to itself, and treated of in a method and style unusually sub- 
lime, that the unusual, or only once occurring words, should be in this 
Epistle more in number than common, as well as the ideas and images 
peculiar to it. I would again impress on the student, as against De 
Wette and others, that all such plienomena, instead of telling against 
its genuineness, are in its favour, and that strongly. Any skilful forger 
would not perhaps make his work a mere cento from existing undoubted 
expressions of St. Paul, but at all events would write on new matter in 
the Apostle’s well-known phrascology, avoiding all words and ideas 
which were in his writings entirely without example. 


SECTION VI. 
ITS RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


1. I reserve the full discussion of this subject to the chapter on the 
Epistle to the Colossians. It would be premature, until the student is 
in full possession of the object and occasion of that Epistle, to insti- 
tute our comparison between the two. 

2. It may suffice at present to say what may be just enough, as 
regards the distinctive character of the Epistle to the Ephesians. And 
this may be done by remarking, that we have here, in the midst of words 
and images common to the two, an entire absence of all controversial 
allusion, and of all assertion as against maintainers of doctrinal error. 
The Christian state, and its realization in the Church, is the one subject, 
and is not disturbed by any looking to the deviations from that state on 
either hand, nor guarded, except from that fundamental and directly 
subversive error of impure and unholy practice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE EVISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


SECTION LI. 
ITS AUTHORSINP, AND INTEGRITY. 


1. Ir has been all but universally believed that this Epistle was 
written by St. Paul. Indeed, considering its peculiarly Pauline psycho- 
logical character, the total absence from it of all assignable motive for 
falsification, the spontaneity and fervour of its effusions of feeling, he 
must be a bold man who would call its anthorship in question % 

2. Yet this has been done, partially by Schrader, who supposed 
ch. ili, 1—iv. 9 interpolated, as well as shorter passages elsewhere, cou- 
ceding however the Pauline authorship in the main: and entirely by 
Baur, on his usual ground of. later Gnostic ideas being found in the 
Epistle. To those who would see an instance of the very insanity of 
hypercriticism, I recommend the study of these pages of Baur. They 
are almost as good by way of burlesque, as the “ Historic Doubts 
respecting Napoleon Buonaparte” of Archbishop Whately. Accord- 
ing to him, all usual expressions prove its spuriousness, as being taken 
from other Epistles; all wnuswal expressions prove the same, as being 
from another than St. Paul. Poverty of thought, and want of point, 
are charged against it in one page: in another, excess of point, and 
undue vigour of expression. Certainly the genuineness of the Epistle 
will never suffer in the great common-sense verdict of mankind, from 
Baur’s attack. There is hardly an argument used by him, that may 
not more naturally be reversed and turued against himself. 

3. In external testimonies, our Epistle is rich. 

(a) Polyearp, in his Epistle to the Philippians, testifies to the fact of 
St. Paul having written to them, “ Paul, who when absent wrote you 
letters’: into which if you look, ye will be able to be built up in the 
faith given you.” 

(6) And in the same Epistle, he writes, “I never knew or heard such 
a thing in you, among whom laboured the blessed Paul; who are praised 
in the beginning of his Epistle. For he boasts of you in all the 
churches which alone at that time knew God.” Phil. i. 5 ff. 


9 Meyer quotes from Rilliet, Commentuire, Genéve, 1841: “Si parmi les écrits de 
Paul il est vu, qui plus d’autres porte ’empreinte de la spoutanéité, et repousse toute 
apparence de falsification motivée par Vintérét d’une secte, e’est sans coutredit l’épitre 
aux Philippiens.” 

1 Not necessarily to be understood of more than oue Epistle. 
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(c) Ireneus, iv.: “As Paul saith to the Philippians, ‘I am full of the 
things received from Epaphroditus,’ &e.” 

(d) Clement of Alexandria says, that Paul “confesses himself not to 
have apprehended, &c.” Phil. ii. 12—14. He also quotes several other 
places of the Epistle. 

(ec) In the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, giving an 
account of the martyrdom of Poltrinus, Blandina, and others (a.p. 177), 
the words “ Who being in the form of God deemed not His equality 
with God a matter for grasping,” are cited. Phil. ii. 6. 

(f) Tertullian quotes Phil. iii. 11 ff 

(7) The same author devotes the 20th chapter of his fifth book 
against Marcion to testimonies from this Epistle, and shews that Marcion 
acknowledged it. And in another treatise, among the places to which 
‘authentic letters’ of the Apostle’s are enumerated, he says “You have 
Philippi.” 

(hk) Cyprian quotes ch. ii. 6—11, as from the Epistle to the Philippians. 

4. It has been hinted above, that Schrader doubted the cntegrity of 
our Epistle. This has also been done in another form by Heinrichs, 
who fancied it made up of two letters,—one to the Church, containing 
chaps. i. ii., to the words in the Lord, iii. 1, and iv. 21—23: the other to 
private friends, beginning at to write the same things, iii. 1, and 
containing the rest with the above exception. Paulus also adopted a 
modification of this view. But it is hardly necessary to say, that it is 
altogether without foundation. The remarks below (§ iv.) on its style 
will serve to account for any secming want of exact juncture between 
one part and another. 


SECTION II. 
FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The city of Puiiipri has been described, and the expression the 
first Macedonian city of the district discussed, in the notes on Acts 
xvi. 12 ff, to which the student is referred. I shall now notice only the 
foundation and condition of the Philippian Church. 

2. The Gospel was first planted there by Paul, Silas, and Timothy 
(Acts xvi. 12 ff), in the second missionary journey of the Apostle, in 
A.D.51. (See Chron. Table in Introd. to Acts.) There we read of only 
a few conversions, which however became a rich and prolific seed of 
future fruit. He must have visited it again on his journey from Ephesus 
into Macedonia, Acts xx. 1; and he is recorded to have done so (a third 
time), when, owing to a change of plan to avoid the machinations of his 
enemies, the Jews at Corinth, he returned to Asia throngh Macedonia ; 
see Acts xx. 6. But we have no particulars of either of these visits. 
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3. The eruel treatment of the Apostle at Philippi (Acts xvi. 19 ff. 
1 Thess. ii. 2) seems to have combined with the charm of his personal 
fervour of affection to knit up a bond of more than ordinary love between 
him and the Philippian Church. They alone, of all churches, sent 
subsidies to relieve his temporal necessities, on two several occasions, 
immediately after his departure from them (Phil. iv. 15, 16; 1 Thess. 
ii. 2): and they revived the same good office to him shortly before the 
writing of this Epistle (Phil. iv. 10, 18; 2 Cor. x1. 9). 

4. This affectionate disposition may perhaps be partly accounted for 
by the fact of Jews being so few at Philippi. There was no synagogue 
there, only a “place for prayer” by the river side: and the opposition to 
the Apostle arose not from Jews, but from the masters of the dis- 
possessed maiden, whose hope of gain was gone. Thus the element 
whieh resisted St. Paul in every Church, was wanting, or nearly so, in 
the Philippian. His fervent affection met there, and almost there only, 
with a worthy and entire return. And all who know what the love of a 
warm-hearted people to a devoted minister is, may imagine what it would 
be between such a flock and such a shepherd. (See below, on the style 
of the Epistle.) 

5. But while this can hardly be doubted, it is equally certain that the 
Church at Philippi was in danger from Jewish influence: not indeed 
among themselves, but operating on them from without (ch. ili. 2),— 
through that class of persous whom we already trace in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, and see ripened in the Pastoral Epistles, who insisted on 
the Mosaic law as matter of external observance, while iu practice they 
gave themselves up to a life of lust and self“indulgesce in depraved 
conscience. 

6. The slight trace which is to be found in ch. iv. 2, 3, of the fuet 
related Acts xvi. 13, that the Gospel at Philippi was first received by 
female converts, has been pointed out in the notes there. 

7. The general state of the Chureh may be gathered from several 
hints in this Epistle and others. They were poor. In 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2, 
we read that “their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality.” They were in trouble, and probably from persecution: com- 
pare 2 Cor. viii. 2 with Phil. i. 28—30. They were in danger of, if not 
already in, quarrel and dissension (compare ch. ii. 1—4; and i. 27; 
ii. 12, 14; iv. 2); on what account, we cannot say ; it may be, as has 
been supposed by De Wette, that they were peculiarly given to spiritual 
pride and mutual religious rivalry and jealousy. This may have arisen 
out of their very progress and flourishing state as a Church engendering 
pride. Credner supposes (Davidson, p. 381), that it may have been a 
spiritual form of the characteristic local infirmity, which led them to claim 
the title the first city for their city; but this falls to the ground, if 
“the first” be geographieally explained: see note Acts xvi. 12. 
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8. The object of the Epistle seems to have been no marked and definite 
one, but rather the expression of the deepest Christian love, and the 
exhortation, generally, to a life in accordance with the Spirit of Christ. 
Epaphroditus had brought to the Apostle the contribution from his 
beloved Philippians ; and on oceasion of his return, he takes the oppor- 
tunity of pouring out his heart to them in the fulness of the Spirit, 
refreshing himself and them alike by his expressions of affection, and 
thus led on by the inspiring Spirit of God to set forth truths, and dilate 
upon motives, which are alike precious for all ages, and for every Church 
on earth. 


SECTION IT. 
AT WHAT PLACE AND TIME IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. It has been believed, universally in ancient times, and almost 
without exception (see below) in modern, that our Epistle was written 
from Rome, during the imprisonment whose beginning is related in 
Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 

2. There have been some faint attempts to fix it at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 11), or at Caesarea. Neither of these places will suit the in- 
dications furnished by the Epistle. The former view surely needs no 
refuting. And as regards the latter it may be remarked, that the strait 
between life and death, expressed in ch. i. 21—238, would not fit the 
Apostle’s state in Cesarea, where he had the appeal to Cesar in his 
power, putting off at afl events such a decision for some time. Besides 
which, the household of Cesar, spoken of ch. iv. 22, cannot well be 
the judgment hall (pretorium) of Herod at Cesarea of Acts xxiii. 35, 
and therefore it is by that clearer notice that the word pretorium of 
ch. i. 13 must be interpreted (see note there), not vice versa. It was 
probably the barrack of the pratorian guards, attached to the palatium 
of Nero. 

3. Assuming then that the Epistle was written from Rome, and 
during the imprisonment of Acts xxviii. 30, it becomes an interesting 
question, to which part of that imprisonment it is to be assigned. 

4, On comparing it with the three contemporaneous Epistles, to the 
Colossians, to the Ephesians, and to Philemon, we shall find a marked 
difference. In them we have (Eph. vi. 19, 20) freedom of preaching the 
Gospel implied: here (ch. i. 13—18) munch more stress is laid upon his 
bondage, and it appears that others, not he himself, preached the Gospel, 
and made the fact of his imprisoament known. Again, from this same 
passage it would seem that a considerable time had elapsed since his 
imprisonment: enough for “his bonds” to have had the general effeets 
there mentioned. This may be inferred also from another fact: the 
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Philippians had heard of his imprisonment,—had raised and sent their 
contribution to him by Epaphroditus,—had heard of Epaphroditus’s 
sickness,—of the effect of which news on them he (Epaphroditus) had 
had time to hear, ch. ii. 26, and was now recovered, and on his way back 
to them. ‘These occurrences wonld imply four casual jonrneys from 
Rome to Philippi. Again (ch. ii. 19, 23) he is expecting a speedy 
decisipn of his cause, which would hardly be while he was dwelling as 
in Acts xxviii. 380. 

5. And besides all this, there is a spirit of anxiety and sadness 
throughout this Epistle, which hardly agrees with the two years of the 
imprisonment in the Acts, nor with the character of those other Epistles. 
His snfferings are evidently not the chain and the soldier only. Epa- 
phroditus’s death would have brought ou him “sorrow wpon sorrow :” 
there was then a “sorrow” before. He is now in a conflict—in one 
not, as usual, between the flesh and the spirit, not concerning the long- 
looked for trial of his ease, but one of which the Philippians had heard 
(ch. i. 29, 80), and in which they shared by being persecuted too: 
some change in his circumstances, some intensification of his imprison- 
ment, which had taken place before this time. 

6. And if we examine history, we can hardly fail to discover what 
this was, and whence arising. In February, 61, St. Paul arrived in 
Rome (see Chron. Table in Introd. to Acts, Vol. I.). In 62, Burrus 
(who was pretorian prefect at the time of Paul’s arrival) died, and 
a very different spirit came over Nero’s government: who in the 
same year divorced Octavia, married Poppa, a Jewish prosclytess, 
and exalted Tigellinus, the principal promoter of that marriage, to 
the joint preetorian prefecture. From that time, Nero began to incline 
to worse advisers: Seneca lost his power: Tigellinus became more 
powerful every day: a state of things which would manifestly dete- 
riorate the condition of the Apostle, and have the effect of hastening 
on his trial. It will not be unreasonable to suppose that, some little 
time after the death of Burrus (Feb., 63, would complete the “ two whole 
years” of Acts xxviii. 80), he was removed from his own house into the 
pretorium, or barrack of the pretorian guards attached to the palace, 
and put into stricter custody, with threatening of immediate peril of his 
life. Here it would be very natural that some of those among the 
pretorians who had had the custody of him before, should become agents 
in giving the publicity to “his bonds,” which he mentions ch. i. 13, 
And such a hypothesis suits eminently well all the circumstances of our 
Epistle. 

7. According to this, we must date it shortly after Feb., 63: when 
now the change was fresh, and the danger imminent. Say for its date 
then, the summer of 63. 
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SECTION IV. 
LANGUAGE, AND STYLE. 


1. The language of this Epistle is thoroughly Pauline. Baur has 
indeed selected some phrases which he conceives to savour of the voca- 
bulary of the later Gnosticism, but entirely without ground. Afl those 
which he brings forward may easily be accounted for without any such 
hypothesis: and, as has been already observed in Introd. to Ephesians, 
peculiar expressions may just as well be held to have descended from 
our Epistle to the Gnostics, as vice versa. 

2. The mention of bishops and deacons in ch. i. 1, has surprised some. 
I have explained in the note there, that it belongs probably to the late 
date of our Epistle. But it need surprise no one, however that may be: 
for the terms are found in an official sense, though not in formal con- 
junction, in speeches made, and Epistles written long before this: e.g. 
in Acts xx. 28; Rom. xvi. 1. 

3. In style, this Epistle, like all those where St. Paul writes with 
fervour, is discontinuous and abrupt, passing rapidly from one theme to 
another’; full of earnest exhortations °, affectionate warnings *, deep and 
wonderful settings-forth of his individual spiritual condition and feel- 
ings °, of the state of Christians ° and of the sinful world ’,—of the loving 
counsels of our Father respecting us*, and the self-sacrifice and triumph 
of our Redeemer ®. : 

4. No epistle is so warm in its expressions of affection’. Again and 
again we have “beloved” and “brethren” recurring: and in one place, 
ch. iv. 1, he seems as if he hardly could find words to pour out the ful- 
ness of his love—‘‘ My brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, my joy 
and my crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my beloved.” We see how such 
a heart, penetrated to its depths by the Spirit of God, could love. We 
can see how that feeble frame, crushed to the very verge of death itself, 
shaken with fightings and fears, burning at every man’s offence, and 
weak with every man’s infirmity, had yet its sweet refreshments and 
calm resting-places of affection. We can form some estimate,—if the 
bliss of reposing on human spirits who loved him was so great,—how 


e.g., ch. ii. 18, 19,—24, 25,—30, iii. 1,—2, 3, 4,—14, 15, &e. 
See ch. i. 27, ili. 16, iv. 1 ff, 4, 5, 8, 9. 

See ch. ii. 3, 4, 14 ff., ili. 2, 17—19. 

See ch. i. 21—26, ii. 17, iii. 4—14, iv. 12, 13. 

See ch. ii. 15, 16, iii. 3, 20, 21. 

See ch. iii. 18, 19. 

See ch. i. 6, ii. 18, iv. 7, 19. 

See ch. ii. 4—11. 

Sce ch. i. 7, 8, ii. 1, 2, iv. 1. 
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deep must have been his tranquillity, how ample and how elear his fresh 
springs of life and joy, in Him, of whom he could write, “ Yet ct is not I 
that live, but it ts Christ that liveth in me :” and of whose abiding power 
within him he felt, as he tells his Philippians, “I can do all things in 
Him which strengthencth me.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


SECTION I. 
AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Twat this Epistle is a genuine work of St. Paul, was never doubted 
in ancient times: nor did any modern critic question the fact, until 
Schrader, in his commentary, pronounced some passages suspicious, and 
led the way in which Baur and Meyerhoff followed. In his later work, 
Baur entirely rejects it. The grounds on which these writers rest, are 
partly the same as those already met in the Introduction to the Ephe- 
sians. The Epistle is charged with containing phrases and ideas derived 
from the later heretical philosophies,—an assertion, the untenableness of 
which I have there shewn as regards that Epistle, and almost the same 
words would suffice for this. Even De Wette disclaims and refutes 
their views, maintaining its genuineness: though, as Dr. Davidson re- 
marks, “it is strange that, in replying to them so well, he was not led 
to question his own rejection of the authenticity of the Ephesian Epistle.” 

2. The arguments drawn from considerations peculiar to this Epistle, 
its diction and style, will be found answered under § iv. 

3. Among many external testimonies to its genuineness and authen- 
ticity are the following : 

(a) Justin Martyr three times calls our Lord “Firstborn of all 
creation ” (Col. i. 15). 

(4) Theophilus of Antioch has referred to the same passage. 

These may perhaps hardly be conceded as direct quotations. But the 
following are beyond doubt: 

(c) Irenus, book iii. : 

“ Again, in the Epistle to the Colossians, he says, ‘Luke, the be- 
loved physician, saluteth you.’ ” 

(ad) Clement of Alexandria: 

“And in the Epistle to the Colossians he writes, ‘Admonishing 
every man, and teaching,’ &c.” (ch. i. 28). 
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He also cites ch. iii. 12 and 14: eh. i. 9—11, 28: ch. il. 2 ff: eh. iv. 
2,3 ff. He also says that ‘Paul in his Epistles ealls the Grecian 
philosophy ‘the elements of the world’” (Col. ii. 8). 

(e) Tertullian : 

“From whom the Apostle drawing us back, by name points out 
philosophy as to be avoided, writing to the Colossians, ‘Take 
heed that no man eircumvent you,’ &e.” (eh. ii. 8). 

And he eites ch. ii. 12 ff, and 20,— ili. 1, and 3. 

(f) Origen, against Celsus ; 

“Tn Paul, we read thus from his Epistle to the Colossians, ‘ Let no 
one of purpose defraud you of your prize,’ &e.” (eh. il. 18, 19). 

4, Tam not aware that the integrity of the Epistle has ever been 
ealled in question. Even those who are so fond of splitting and por- 
tioning out other Epistles, do not seem to have tried to subject this to 
that process. 


SECTION I. 
FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. CoLoss (or according to our best MSS., Colasse), formerly a large 
city of Phrygia, on the river Lyeus, a branch of the Meander. In 
Strabo’s time it had lost much of its importanee, for he describes Apamea 
and Laodieea as the prineipal cities in Phrygia, and then says, “ Round 
these lie lesser towns,” among which he numbers Colosse. For a 
minute and interesting deseription of the remains aud neighbourhood, 
see Smith’s Dict. of Aneient Geography, sub voee. From what is 
there said it would appear, that Chonz (Ahonos), which has, since the 
assertion of Nicetas the Byzantine historian who was born there, been 
taken for Colosse, is in reality about three miles S. from the ruins of 
the city. 

2. The ehurch at Colossx consisted prineipally of Gentiles, eh. ii. 13. 
To whom it owed its origin, is uneertain, From our interpretation of 
eh. ii. 1 (see note there), which we have held to be logically and con- 
textually necessary, the Colossians are included among those who had 
not seeu St. Paul in the flesh. In eh. i. 7, 8, Epaphras is described as 
“a faithful minister of Christ on our behalf, who also declared unto us 
your love in the Spirit:” and in speaking of their first hearing and 
aceurate knowledge of the graee of God in truth, the Apostle adds, 
“As ye learned from Epaphras, our beloved fellow-servant.” Here we 
may safely conclude that the words “ye learned” refer to that first 
hearing, and by consequenee that Epaphras was the founder of the 
Colossian Church. The time of this founding must have been sub- 
sequent to Acts xviii, 23, where St. Paul went “in order” through 
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Galatia and Phrygia, “confirming all the disciples :” in which journey 
he eould not have omitted the Colossians, had there been a Chureh 
there. 

3. In opposition to the above eonelusion, there as been a streng 
current of opinion that the Chureh at Colossee was founded by St. Paul. 
Theodoret seems to be the first who took this view. His argument is 
founded mainly on what I believe to be a misapprehension of ch. ii. 1, 
and also on a partial quotation of Aets xviii. 23, from whieh he infers 
that the Apostle must have visited Colossz in that journey, adducing 
the words, ‘‘he went through the country of Phrygia and Galatia,” but 
without the additional clause “confirming all the disciples.” 

4, The same position was taken up and very elaborately defended by 
Lardner. His arguments are chiefly these: 

1) The improbability that the Apostle should have been twiee in 
Phrygia, and not have visited its principal cities. 

2) The Apostle’s assurance of the fruitful state of the Colossian 
Chureh,-eh. 4.6; 235. 11,6. 7. 

3) The kind of mention which is made of Epaphras, shewing him not 
to have been their first instructor: laying stress on the “even as ye 
also learned” (the also is not in any of our oldest authorities) in 
ch. i. 7, and imagining that the reeommendations of him at ch. i. 7, 8, 
iv. 12, 13, were sent to prevent his beiug in il! odour with them for 
having brought a report of their state to St. Paul,—and that they are 
inconsistent with the idea of his having founded their Church. 

4) He eontends that the Apostle does in effect say that he had 
himself dispensed the Gospel to them, eh. i. 21—25. 

5) He dwells on the differenee (as noted by Chrysostom in his Pref. 
to Romans, but not with this view) between St. Paul’s way of address- 
ing the Romans and Colossians on the same subject, Rom. xiv. 1, 2; 
Col. ii. 20—23; and infers that as the Romans were not his own converts, 
the Colossians must have been. 

6) From eh. ii. 6, 7, and similar passages as presupposing his own 
fonndership of their Chureh. 

7) “If Epaphras was sent to Rome by the Colossians to enquire after 
Paul’s welfare, as may be concluded from eh. iv. 7, 8, that token of 
respeet for the Apostle is a good argument of personal aequaintance. 
And it is allowed, that he had brought St. Paul a particular aecount of 
the state of affairs in this Chureh. Whieh is another argument that 
they were his converts.” 

8) Ch. i. 8, “who deelared unto us your love in the Spirit,” is 
“another good proof of personal aequaintanee.” 

9) Ch. iii. 16, as shewing that the Colossians were endowed with 
spiritual gifts, which they could have reeeived only from an Apostle. 

10) From eh. ii. 1, 2, interpreting it as Theodoret above. 
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11) From the way in which his absence is mentioned in ch. ii. 5, as 
implying previous presence. 

12) From ch. iv. 7—9, as “full proof that Paul was acquainted with 
them, and they with him.” 

13) From the salutations in ch. iv. 10, 11, 14, and the appearance of 
Timothy in the address of the Epistle, as implying that the Colossians 
were acquainted with St. Paul’s fellow-labourers, and consequently with 
himself. 

14) From the counter salutations in ch. iv. 15. 

15) From ch. iv. 38, 4, and 18, as “demands which may be made of 
strangers, but are most properly made of friends and acquaintance.” 

16) From the Apostle’s intimacy with Philemon, an inhabitant of 
Colosse, and his family; and the fact of his having converted him. 
* Again, ver. 22, St. Paul desires Philemon to prepare him a lodging. 
Whence I conclude that Paul had been at Colossz before.” 

5. To all the above arguments it may at once be replied, that based 
as they are upon mere verisimilitude, they must give way before the 
fact of the Apostle never having once directly alluded to his being their 
father in the faith, as lie does so pointedly in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 10: in Gal. i. 
Ieivs 1 oecPinii a. Tosa Lis iv On A hesesa. Osi. 2. dec) [Only in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, besides here, do we find such 
notice wanting: in that to the Romans, from the fact being otherwise : 
in that to the Ephesians, it may be from the general nature of the 
Epistle, but it may also be because he was not entirely or exclusively 
their founder: see Acts xviii, 19—28. 

6. Nor would such arguments from verisimilitude stand against the 
logical requirements of ch. ii. 1. In fact, all the inferences on which 
they are founded will, as may be seen, full as well bear turning the 
other way, and ranging naturally and consistently enough under the 
other hypothesis. ‘The student will find them all treated in detail in 
Dr. Davidson’s Introduction, vol. ii. pp. 402—406. 

7. It may be interesting to enquire, if the Church at Colosse owed 
its origin not to St. Paul, but to Epaphras, why it was so, and at what 
period we may coneeive it to have been founded. Both these questions, 
I conceive, will be answered by examining that which is related in 
Acts xix., of the Apostle’s long sojourn at Ephesus. During that time, 
we are told, ver. 10,—“ This continued for two years, so that all that 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks :”—and 
this is confirmed by Demetrius, in his complaint, ver. 26,—“ Ye see and 
hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul 
hath persuaded and turned away much people.” So that we may well 
conceive, that during this time Epaphras, a native of Colosse, and 
Philemon and his family, also natives of Colosse, and others, may hare 
fallen in with the Apostle at Ephesus, and become the seeds of the 
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Colossian Church. Thus they would be dependent on and attached to 
the Apostle, many of them personally acquainted with him and with his 
colleagues in the ministry. This may also have been the case with 
them at Laodicea and them at Hierapolis, and thus Pauline Churches 
sprung up here and there in Asia, while the Apostle confined himself 
to his central post at Ephesus, where, owing to the concourse to the 
temple, and the communication with Europe, he found so much and 
worthy occupation. 

8. I believe that this hypothesis will account for the otherwise strange 
phenomena of our Epistle, on which Lardner and others have laid 
stress, as implying that St. Paul had been among them: for their per- 
sonal regard for him, and his expressions of love to them: for his using, 
respecting Epaphras, language hardly seeming to fit the proximate 
founder of their Church:—for the salutations and counter salutations. 

9. The enquiry into the occasion and object of this Epistle will be 
very nearly connected with that respecting the state of the Colossian 
Church, as disclosed in it. 

10. It will be evident to the most cursory reader, that there had 
sprung up in that Church a system of erroneous teaching, whose ten- 
dency it was to disturb the spiritual freedom and peace of the Colos- 
sians by ascetic regulations: to divide their worship by inculcating 
reverence to angels, and thus to detract from the supreme honour of 
Christ. 

11. We are not left to infer respecting the class of religionists to 
which these teachers belonged: for the mention of new moons and sab- 
baths in ch. ii. 16, at once characterizes them as Judaizers, and leads us 
to the then prevalent forms of Jewish philosophy, to trace them. Not 
that these teachers were merely Jews; they were Christians: but their 
fault was, the attempt to mix with the free and spiritual Gospel of 
Christ the theosophy and angelology of the Jews of their time, in which 
they had probably been brought up. Of such theosophy and angelology 
we find ample traces in the writings of Philo, and in the notices of the 
Jewish sect of the Essenes given us by Josephus, who tells us, among 
other things, that the Essenes took an oath to conceal the names of the 
angels. 

12. It does not seem necessary to mark out very strictly the position 
of these persons as included within the limits of this or that sect known 
among the Jews: they were infected with the ascetic and theosophic 
notions of the Jews of their day, who were abundant in Phrygia’: and 
they were attempting to mix up these notions with the external holding 
of Christianity. 

2 Alexander the Great is related by Josephus to have sent, in consequence of the 
disaffection of Lydia and Phrygia, two thousand Mesopotamian and Babylonian Jews 
to garrison the towns. 
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13. There. must have been also mingled in with this erroneous 
Judaistic teaching, a portion of the superstitious tendencies of the 
Phrygian character, and, as belonging to the Jewish philosophy, much 
of that incipient Gnosticism which afterwards ripened out into so many 
strange forms of heresy. 

14. It may be noticed that the Apostle does not any where in this 
Epistle charge the false teachers with immorality of life, as he does the 
very similar ones in the Pastoral Epistles most frequently. The infer- 
ence from this is plain. The false teaching was yet in its bud. Later 
down, the bitter fruit began to be borne; and the mischief required 
severer treatment. Here, the false teacher is “vainly puffed up by the 
mind of his flesh:” in 1 Tim. iv. 2, he is “branded on his conscience :” 
ib. vi. 5, “corrupted in his mind,” “void of the truth, considering god- 
liness to be a gainful pursuit.” Between these two phases of heresy, 
2 considerable time must have elapsed, and a considerable development 
of practical tendencies must have taken place. 

15. Those who would see this subject pursued further, may consult 
Meyer and De Wette’s Einleitungen: Davidson’s Introduction, vol. ii. 
pp. 407 —424, where the various theories respecting the Colossian false 
teachers are mentioned and discussed: and Professor Eadie’s Literature 
of the Epistle, in the Introduction to his Commentary. 

16. The occasion then of our Epistle being the existence and influence 
of these false teachers in the Colossian Church, the object of the Apostle 
was, to set before them their real standing in Christ: the majesty of His 
Person, and the completeness of His Redemption: and to exhort them 
to conformity with their risen Lord: following this out into all the 
subordinate duties aud occasions of common life. 


SECTION II. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. [have already shewn in the Introduction to the Ephesians that that 
Epistle, together with this, and that to Philemon, were written and sent 
at the same time: and have endeavoured to establish, as against those 
who would date the three from the imprisonment at Cesarea, that it is 
much more natural to follow the commou view, and refer them to that 
imprisonment at Rome, which is related in Acts xxviii. 80, 31. 

2. We found reason there to fix the date of the three Epistles in 
A.D. 61 or 62, during that freer portion of the imprisonment which 
preceded the death of Burrus: such freedom being implied in the 
notices found both in Eph. vi. 19, 20, and Col. iv. 8, 4, and in the 
whole tone and spirit of the three Epistles as distinguished from that 
to the Philippians. 
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SECTION IV. 


LANGUAGE, AND STYLE: CONNEXION WITH THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 


1. In both language and style, the Epistle to the Colossians is pecu- 
liar, But the peculiarities are not greater than might well arise from 
the fact, that the subject on which the Apostle was mainly writing was 
one requiring new thoughts and words. Had not the Epistle to the 
Romans ever been written, that to the Galatians would have presented 
as peculiar words and phrases as this Epistle now does. 

2. I have given in the corresponding seetion to this in the Pro- 
legomena to my Greek Test. a list of the words peculiar to this Epistle. 
They are thirty-four in number, for the most part long compound words 
of a peculiar character. 

3. A very slight analysis of the list will shew us to what they are 
chiefly owing. Inch. i. we have seven: in ch. ii., aineteen: in ch. iii., six: 
in ch. iv., two. It is evident then that the nature of the subject in ch. ii. 
has introduced the greater number. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that St. Paul does here express some things differently from his 
usual practice: no less than nine of the words enumerated are pecu- 
liarities owing not to the necessities of the subject, but to style: to the 
peculiar frame and feeling with which the writer was expressing himself, 
which led to his using these unusual expressions rather than other and 
more customary ones. And we may fairly say, that there is visible 
throughout the controversial part of our Epistle, a loftiness and artificial 
elaboration of style, which would induce precisely the use of such 
expressions. It is not uncommon with St. Paul, when strongly moved 
or sharply designating opponents, or rising into majestic subjects and 
thoughts, to rise also into unusual, or long and compounded words. It is 
this loftiness of controversial tone, even more than the necessity of the 
subject handled, which causes our Epistle so much to abound with 
peculiar words and phrases. 

4, And this will be seen even more strongly, when we turn to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, sent at the same time with the present letter. 
In writing both, the Apostle’s mind was in the same general frame— 
full of the glories of the Person of Christ, and the consequent glorious 
privileges of His Church, which is built on Him, and vitally knit to 
Him. This mighty subject, as he looked with indignation on the beg- 
garly system of meats and drinks and hallowed days and angelic media- 
tions to which his Colossians were being drawn down, rose before him in 
all its length and breadth and height; but as writing to them, he was con- 
fined to one portion of it, and to setting forth that one portion pointedly 
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and controversially. He could not, consistently with the effect which 
he would produce on them, dive into the depths of the divine counsels 
in Christ with regard to them. At every turn, we may well conceive, 
he would fain have gone out into those wonderful prayers and revela- 
tions which would have been so abundant if he had had free scope: but 
at every turn the Spirit bound him to a lower region, and would not let 
him lose sight of the cautionary matter-of-fact pleading, which forms 
the ground-tone of this Colossian Epistle. Only in the setting forth of 
the majesty of Christ’s Person, so essential to his present aim, does he 
know no limits to the sublimity of his flight. When he approaches 
those who are Christ’s, the urgency of their conservation, and the duty of 
marking the contrast to their deceivers, cramps and confines him for the 
time. 

5. But the Spirit which thus bound him to his special work while 
writing to the Colossians, would not let His divine promptings be in 
vain. While he is labouring with the great subject, and unable to the 
Colossians to express all he would, his thoughts are turned to another 
Church, lying also in the line which Tychicus and Onesimus would 
take: a Church which he had himself built up stone by stone; to which 
his affection went largely forth: where if the same baneful influences 
were making themselves felt, it was but slightly, or not so as to call for 
special and exclusive treatment. He might pour forth to his Ephesians 
all the fulness of the Spirit’s revelations and promptings, on the great 
subject of the Spouse and Body of Christ. To them, without being 
bound to narrow his energies evermore into one line of controversial 
direction, he might lay forth, as he should be empowered, their founda- 
tion in the counsel of the Father, their course in the satisfaction of the 
Son, their perfection in the work of the Spirit. 

6. And thus,—as a mere human writer, toiling earnestly and con- 
scientiously towards his point, pares rigidly off the thoughts and words, 
however deep and beautiful, which spring out of and group around lis 
subject, putting them by and storing them up for more leisure another 
day : and then on reviewing them, and again awakening the spirit which 
prompted them, playfully unfolds their germs, and amplifies their sug- 
gestions largely, till a work grows beneath his hands more stately and 
more beautiful than ever that other was, and carrying deeper conviction 
than it ever wrought:—so, in the higher realms of the fulness of Inspira- 
tion, may we conceive it to have been with our Apostle. His Epistle to 
the Colossians is his caution, his argument, his protest: is, so to speak, 
his working-day toil, his direct pastoral labour: and the other is 
the flower and bloom of his moments, during those same days, of de- 
votion and rest, when he wrought not so much in the Spirit, as tho 
Spirit wrought in him. So that while we have in the Colossians, system 
defined, language elaborated, antithesis and logical power, on the surface 
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—we have in the Ephesians the free outflowing of the earnest spirit,—to 
the mere surface-reader, without system, but to him that delves down 
into it, in system far deeper and more recondite, and more exquisite : 
the greatest and most heavenly work of one, whose very imagination 
was peopled with the things in the heavens, and even his fancy rapt 
into the visions of God. 

7. Thus both Epistles sprung out of one Inspiration, one frame of 
mind; that to the Colossiaus first, as the task to be done, the protest de- 
livered, the caution given: that to the Ephesians, begotten by the other, 
but surpassing it: carried ou perhaps in some part simultaneously, or 
immediately consequent. So that we may have in both, many of the 
same thoughts uttered in the same words: many terms and phrases 
peculiar to the two Epistles; many instances of the same term or phrase 
still sounding in the writer’s ear, but used in the two in a different con- 
nexion. All these are taken by the impugners of the Ephesian Epistle 
as tokens of its spuriousness: I should rather regard them as psyeho- 
logieal phenomena strietly and beautifully corresponding to the circum- 
stances under which we have reason to believe the two Epistles to have 
been written; and as fresh elucidations of the mental and spiritual 
character of the great Apostle. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Turis Epistle has been all but universally recognized as the un- 
doubted work of St. Paul. It is true (see below) that no trustworthy 
citations from it appear in the Apostolic Fathers: but the external evi- 
dence from early times is still far too weighty to be set aside. 

2. Its authorship has in modern times been called in question (1) by 
Schrader, and (2) by Baur, on internal grounds, Their objections, 
which are entirely of a subjective and most arbitrary kind, are reviewed 
and answered by De Wette, Meyer, and Dr. Davidson (Introd. to New 
Test., vol. ii. pp. 454 ff.)*: and have never found any acceptance even in 
Germany. 


3 There isa very good statement of Baur’s adverse arguments, and refutation of them, 
in Jowett’s work on the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, “ Genuineness of the 
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3. The external testimonies of antiquity are the following :— 

Treneus: “The Apostle has explained the perfect and spiritual man of 
salvation in his first Epistle to the Thessalonians, saying thus: ‘But may 
the God of peace sanctify you unto perfection,” &c. (1 Thess. v. 23). 

Clement of Alexandria quotes as St. Paul’s 1 Thess. ii. 6. 

Tertullian quotes, as the suggestion of the Holy Spirit, this from the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians: “But concerning the times,” KC. 
down to “shall so come as a thief in the night.” (1 Thess. v. 1 ff.) 


SECTION II. 
FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1, THESSALONICA was a city of Macedonia, and in Roman times, 
capital of the second district of the province of Macedonia, and the seat 
of a Roman pretor. It lay on the Sinus Thermaicus, and is represented 
to have been built on the site of the ancient Therme, or peopled from 
this city by Cassander, son of Antipater, and named after his wife Thes- 
saloniké, sister of Alexander the Great (so called from a victory obtained 
by his father Philip on the day when he heard of her birth). Under 
the Romans it became rich and populous, was a “ free city,” and in 
later writers bore the name of “metropolis.” ‘Before the founding 
of Constantinople it was virtually the capital of Greece and Illyricum, 
as well as of Macedonia: and shared the trade of the /gean with 
Ephesus and Corinth” (Conybeare and Howson, edn. 2, vol. i. p. 380). 
Its importance continued through the middle ages, and it is now the 
second city in European Turkey, with 70,000 inhabitants, under the 
slightly corrupted name of Saloniki. For further notices of its his- 
tory and condition at various times, see Conybeare and Howson, i. 
pp. 878—83. 

2. The church at Thessalonica was founded by St. Paul, in company 


first Epistle,” vol. i. 15—26. In referring to it, I must enter my protest against the 
views of Professor Jowett on points which lie at the very root of the Christian life ; 
views as unwarranted by any data furnished in the Seriptures of which he treats, as his 
reckless and crude statement of them is pregnant with mischief to minds unaccustomed 
to biblical research. Among the various phenomena of our awakened state of appre- 
hension of the characteristics and the difficulties of the New Testament, there is none 
more suggestive of saddened thought and dark foreboding, than the appearance of such 
a book as Professor Jowett’s. Our most serious fears for the Christian future of 
England, point, it seems to me, just in this direction: to persons who allow fine esthe- 
tieal and psychological appreciation, and the results of minute examination of spiritual 
feeling and mental progress in the Epistles, to keep out of view that other line of 
testimony to the fixity and consistency of great doctrines, which is equally discoverable 
in them. I have endeavoured below, in speaking of the matter and style of our Epistle, 
to meet some of Professor Jowett’s assertions and inferences of this kind. 
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with Silas and Timothy *, as we learn in Acts xvii. 1--9. Very little 
is there said which can throw light on the origin or composition of the 
Thessalonian church. The main burden of that narrative is the rejec- 
tion of the Gospel by the Jews there. It is however stated (ver. 4) 
that some of the Jews believed, aud consorted with Panl and Silas; and 
of the devout Grecks a great multitude, and of the chief women not 
a few. 

3. But some account of the Apostle’s employment and teaching at 
Thessalonica may be gathered from this narrative, connected with hints 
dropped in the two Epistles. He came to them, yet suffering from his 
persecution at Philippi (1 Thess. ii. 2). But they received the word 
joyfully, amidst trials and persecutions (ib. 6; ii. 13), and notwith- 
standing the enmity of their own countrymen and of the Jews (ii. 14 ff.). 
He maintained himself by his labour (ib. ii. 9), although his stay was 
so short’, in the same spirit of independence which charaeterized all his 
apostolic course. He declared to them boldly and clearly the Gospel 
of God (ii. 2). The great burden of his message to them was tho 
approaching coming and kingdom of the Lord Jesus (i. 10; ii. 12, 19; 
iii. 13; iv. 13—18; v. l—1], 23, 24. Acts xvil. 7: see also § iv. below), 
and his chief exhortation, that they would walk worthily of this their 
calling to that kingdom and glory (ii. 13; iv. 1; v. 23). 

4. He left them, as we know fronr Acts xvii, 5—10, on account of 
a tumult raised by the unbelieving Jews; and was sent away by night 
by the brethren to Bercea, together with Silas and Timothy (Acts xvii. 
10). From that place he wished to have revisited Thessalonica: but 
was prevented (1 Thess. ii. 18) by the arrival, with hostile purposes, of 
his enemies the Thessalonian Jews (Acts xvii. 13), in consequence of 
which the brethren sent him away by sea to Athens. 

5. Their state after his departure is closely allied with the enquiry as 
to the object of the Epistle. The Apostle appears to have felt much 
anxiety about them: and in consequence of his being unable to visit 
them in person, seems to have determined, during the hasty consulta- 
tion previous to his departure from Bercea, to be left at Athens, 
which was the destination fixed for him by the brethren, alone, and 





4 That this latter was with Paul and Silas, though not expressly mentioned in the 
Acts, is inferred by eomparing Acts xvi. 8, xvii. 14, with 1 Thess. i. 1, 2 Thess. i. 1, 
1 Thess. iii. 1—6. , 

5 We are hardly justified in assuming, with Jowett, that it was only three weeks. 
For “three Sabbaths,” even if they mark the whole stay, may designate four weeks : 
and we are not compelled to infer that a Sabbath may not have passed at the beginning, 
or the end, or both, on which he did not preaeh in the synagogue. Indeed the latter 
hypothesis is very probable, if he was following the same course as afterwards at Corinth 
aud Ephesus, and on the Jews proving rebellious and unbelieving, separated himself 
from them: at which, or something approaching to it, the words “consorted with Paul 
and Silas” of Aets xvii. 4 may perhaps be taken as pointing. 
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to send Timothy back to Thessalonica to ascertain the state of their 
faith ° 

6. The nature of the message brought to the Apostle at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 5) by Timothy on his arrival there with Silas, must be 
inferred from what we find in the Epistle itself. It was, in the main, 
favourable and consolatory (1 Thess. iii, 6—10). They were firm in 
faith and love, as indeed they were reputed to be by others who had 
brought to him news of them (i. 7—10), full of affectionate remem- 
brance of the Apostle, and longing to see him (iii. 6). Still, however, 
he earnestly desired to come to them, not only from the yearnings of 
love, but because he wanted to fill up “the defects of their faith” 
(iii. ]0). Their attention had been so much drawn to one subject—his 
preaching had been so full of one great matter, and from the necessity 
of the case, so scanty on many others which he desired to lay forth to 
them, that he already feared lest their Christian faith should be a dis- 
torted and unhealthy faith. And in some measure, Timothy had found 
it so. They were beginning to be restless in expectation of the day of 
the Lord (iv. 11 ff.),—neglectful of that pure, and sober, and temperate 
walk, which is alone the fit preparation for that day (iv. 3 ff. ; v. 1—9), 
—distressed about the state of the dead in Christ, who they supposed 
had lost the precious opportunity of standing before Him at His 
coming (iv. 13 ff.). 

7. This being so, he writes to them to build up their faith and love, 
and to correct these defects and misapprehensions. I reserve further 
consideration of the contents of the Epistle for § iv., ‘On its matter and 
style.’ 


SECTION III. 
PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING. 


1, From what has been said above respecting the state of the Thes- 
salonian Church as the occasion for writing the Epistle, it may readily 
be inferred that no considerable time had elapsed since the intelligence 
of that state had reached the Apostle. Silas and Timothy were with 


§ I cannot see how this interpretation of the difficulty as to the mission of Timothy 
lies open to the charge of “diving beneath the surface to pick up what is really on the 
surface,” and thus of “introducing into Scripture a hypercritical and unreal method of 
interpretation, which may be any where made the instrument of perverting the meaning 
of the text.” (Jowett, i. p. 120.) Supposing that at Bereea it was fixed that Timothy 
should not accompany St. Paul to Athens, but go to Thessalonica, and that the Apos- 
tle should be deposited at Athens and left there alone, the brethren returning, what 
words could have more naturally expressed this than ‘wherefore no longer being able 
to bear it we determined to be left behind at Athens alone’? 
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him (i. 1): the latter had been the bearer of the tidings from Thessa- 
lonica. 

2. Now we know (Acts xviii. 5) that they rejoined him at Corinth, 
apparently not long after his arrival there. That rejoining then forms 
our point of starting. And it would be in the highest degree unnatural 
to suppose that the whole time of his stay at Corinth (a year and six 
months, Acts xviii. 11) elapsed before he wrote the Epistle,—founded as 
it is on the intelligence which he had heard, and written with a view to 
meet present circumstances. Corintu therefore may safely be assumed 
as the place of writing. 

3. His stay at Corinth ended with his setting sail for the Pentecost 
at Jerusalem in the spring of 54 (see chron. table in Introd. to Acts). 
It would begin then with the autumn of 52. And in the winter of 
that year, I should be disposed to place the writing of our Epistle. 

4, It will be hardly necessary to remind the student, that this date 
places the Epistle first, in chronological order, of all the writings of 
St. Paul that remain to us. 


SECTION IV. 
MATTER, AND STYLE. 


1. It will be interesting to observe, wherein the first-written Epistle 
of St. Paul differs from his later writings. Some difference we should 
certainly expect to find, considering that we have to deal with a tem- 
perament so fervid, a spirit so rapidly catching the impress of circum- 
stances, so penetrated by and resigned up to the promptings of that 
indwelling Spirit of God, who was ever more notably and thoroughly 
fitting His instrument for the expansion and advance of His work of 
leavening the world with the truth of Christ. 

2. Nor will such observation and enquiry be spent in vain, especially 
if we couple it with corresponding observation of the sayings of our 
Lord, and the thoughts and words of His Apostles, on the various great 
departments of Christian belief and hope. 

8. The faith, in all its main features, was delivered once for all. The 
facts of Redemption,—the Incarnation, and the Atonement, and the 
glorification of Christ,—were patent and undeniable from the first. Our 
Lord’s own words had asserted them: the earliest discourses of the 
Apostles after the day of Pentecost bore witness to them. It is true 
that, in God’s Providence, the whole glorious system of salvation by 
grace was the gradual imparting of the Spirit to the Church: by occa- 
sion here aud there, various points of it were insisted on and made pro- 
minent. Even here, the frec-t and fullest statement did not come first. 
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‘Repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ” was 
ever the order which the apostolic proclamation took. The earliest of 
the Epistles are ever moral and practical, the advanced ones more 
doctrinal and spiritual. It was not till it appeared, in the unfolding 
of God’s Providence, that the bulwark of salvation by grace must be 
strengthened, that the building on the one foundation must be raised 
thus impregnable te the righteousness of works and the law, that the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Romans were given through the great 
Apostle, reaching to the full breadth and height of the great argument. 
Then followed the Epistles of the imprisonment, building up higher and 
higher the edifice thus consolidated: and the Pastoral Epistles, suited to 
a more developed ecclesiastical condition, and aimed at the correction of 
abuses, which sprung up later, or were the ripened fruit of former doc- 
trinal errors. 

4. In all these, however, we trace the same great elementary truths 
of the faith. Witness to them is never wanting: ner can it be said that 
any change of ground respecting them ever teok place. The work of 
the Spirit as regarded them, was one of expanding and deepening, of 
freeing from narrow views, and setting in clearer and fuller light: of 
ranging and grouping collateral and local circumstances, so that the 
great doctrines of grace became ever more and more prominent and 
paramount. 

5. But while this was se with these ‘first principles,’ the very view 
which we have taken will shew, that as regarded other things which lay 
at a greater distance from central truths, it was otherwise. In such 
matters, the Apostle was taught by experience; Christ’s’work brought 
its lessons with it: and it would be not only unnatural, but would 
remove from his writings the living freshness ef personal reality, if we 
found him the same in all points of this kind, at the beginning, and at 
the end of his epistolary labours: if there were no characteristic differ- 
ences of mode of thought and expression in 1 Thessalonians and in 
2 Timothy: if advance of years had brought with it no corresponding 
advance of standing-point, change of circumstances no change of counsel, 
trial of God’s ways no further insight into Ged’s designs. 

6. Nor are we left to conjecture as to those subjects on which 
especially such change, and ripening of view and conviction, might 
be expected to take place. There was one most important point, on 
which our Lord Himself spoke with marked and solemn uncertainty. 
The TIME OF HIS OWN CoMING was hidden from all created beings,—nay, 
in the mystery of his mediatorial office, from the Son Himself (Mark 
xiii. 32). Even after his Resurrection, when questioned by the Apostles 
as to the time of his restoring the Kingdom to Israel, his reply is still, 
that “it is net for them te kuow the times and the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power” (Acts i. 7). 
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7. Here then is a plain indication, which has not, I think, been 
sufficiently made use of in judging of the Epistles. The Spirit was to 
testify of Christ: to take of the things of Christ, and shew them unto 
them. So that however much that Spirit, in His infinite wisdom, might 
be pleased to impart to them of the details and accompanying cirewn- 
stances of the Lord’s appearing, we may be sure, that the truth spoken 
by our Lord, “Of that day and hour knoweth no man,” would hold 
good with regard to them, and be traced in their writings. If they 
were true men, and their words and Epistles the genuine production 
of inspiration of them by that Spirit of Truth, we may expeet to find 
in such speeches and writings tokens of this appointed uncertainty 
of the day and hour: expectations, true in expression and fully 
justified by appearances, yet corrected, as God’s purposes were mani- 
fested, by advancing experience, and larger effusions of the Spirit of 
prophecy. 

8. If then I find in the course of St. Paul’s Epistles, that expressions 
which occur in the earlier ones, and seem to indicate expectation of His 
almost immediate coming, are gradually modified,—disappear altogether 
from the Epistles of the imprisonment,—and are succeeded by others 
speaking in a very different strain, of dissclving, and being with Christ, 
and passing through death and the resurrection, in the latest Epistles,— 
I regard it, not as a strange thing, not as a circumstance which I must 
explain away for fear of weakening the authority of his Epistles, but as 
exactly that which I should expect to find; as the very strongest testi- 
mony that these Epistles were written by one who was left in this 
uncertainty,—not by one who wished to make it appear that Inspiration 
had rendered him omniscient. 

9. And in this, the earliest of those Epistles, I do find exactly that 
which I might expeet on this head. While every word and every detail 
respecting the Lord’s coming is a perpetual inheritance for the Church, 
—while we continue to comfort one another with the glorious and 
heart-stirring sentences which he utters to us in the word of the Lord, 
—no candid eye can help seeing in the Epistle, how the uncertainty of 
“the day and hour” has tinged all these passages with a hue of near 
anticipation: how natural it was that the Thessalonians, receiving this 
Epistle, should have allowed that anticipation to be brought even yet 
closer, and have imagined the day to be actually already at hand. 

10. It will be seen by the above remarks, how very far J am from 
conceding their point to those who hold that the belief, of which this 
Epistle is the strongest expression, was an idle faney, or does not befit 
the present age as well as it did that one. It is God’s purpose respect- 
ing us, that we should ever be left in this uncertainty, looking for and 
hasting unto the day of the Lord, which may be upon us at any time 
before we are aware of it. Every expression of the ages before us, 
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betokening close anticipation, coupled with the fact that the day has not 
yet arrived, teaches us much, but unteaches us nothing: does not de- 
prive that glorious hope of its applicability to our times, nor the Chris- 
tian of his power of living as in the light of his Lord’s approach and 
the daily realization of the day of Christ’. 

11. In style, this Epistle is thoroughly Pauline,—abounding with 
phrases, and lines of thought, which may be paralleled with similar 
ones in his other Epistles*: not wanting also in insulated words and 
sentiments, such as we find in all the writings of one who was so fresh 
in thought and full in feeling; such also as are in no way inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s known character, but in every case finding analogical 
justification in Epistles of which no one has ever thought of disputing 
the genuineness. 

12, As compared with other Epistles, this is written in a quiet and 
unimpassioned style, not being occasioned by any grievous errors of 
doctrine or defects in practice, but written to encourage and gently to 
admonish those who were, on the whole, proceeding favourably in the 
Christian life. To this may be attributed also the fact, that it does not 
deal expressly with any of the great verities of the faith, rather taking 
them for granted, and building on them the fabric of a holy and pure 
life. That this should have been done until they were disputed, was 
but natural: and in consequence not with these Epistles, but with that 
to the Galatians, among whom the whole Christian life was imperilled 
by Judaistic teaching, begins that great series of unfoldings of the 
mystery of salvation by grace, of which St. Paul was so eminently the 
minister. 


7 It is strange that such words as the following could be written by Mr. Jowett, 
without bringing, as he wrote them, the condemnation of his theory and of its expres- 
sion home to his mind: “In the words which are attributed in the Epistle of St. Peter 
to the unbelievers of that day” (? surely it is the unbelievers of days to come,—a fact 
which the writer, by altering the reference of the words, seems to be endeavouring to 
dissimulate), “we might truly say that, since the fathers fell asleep, all things remain 
the same from the beginning. Not only do ‘all things remain the same,’ but the very 
belief itself (in the sense in which it was held by the first Christians) has been ready to 
vanish away.” Vol. i. p. 97. 

8 Baur has most perversely adduced both these as evidences of spurionsness: among 
the former he cites ch. i. 5, as compared with 1 Cor. ii. 4: i. 6, with 1 Cor. xi. 1: 1. 8, 
with Rom. i. 8: ii. 4—10, with 1 Cor. ii. 4, iv. 3, 4, ix. 15, 2 Cor. ii. 17, v. 11, xi. 9. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1, THE recognition of this Epistle has been as general,—and the 
exceptions to it for the most part the same,—as in the case of the last. 

2. The principal testimonies of early Christian writers are the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Irenxus: 

“But that the Apostle (Paul) frequently uses hyperboles, on 
account of the rapidity of his sayings, and the impetus of the Spirit 
which is in him, we may see from many other examples. . . . And 
again in the second to the Thessalonians, speaking of Antichrist, he 
says, ‘And then shall be revealed,” &c. (ch. ii. 8, 9). 

(6) Clement of Alexandria : 

““¢ Not in all,’ saith the Apostle, ‘is knowledge: but pray that we 
may be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men: for all have 
not faith.” 

(c) Tertullian: following on the citation from the first Epistle given 
above, ch. viii. § i. 3, ... . ‘and in the second, even with more 
anxiety he saith to the same persons: ‘ But I beseeeh you, brethren, 
by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. (ch. ii. 1, 2). 

3. The objections brought by Schmidt, Kern, and Baur against the 
genuineness of the Epistle, in as far as they rest on the old story of 
similarities and differences as compared with St. Paul’s acknowledged 
Epistles, have been already more than once dealt with. I shall now only 
notice those which regard points peculiar to our Epistle itself. 

4. It is said that this second Epistle is not consistent with the first : 
that directed their attention to the Lord’s coming as almost immediate : 
this interposes delay,—the apostasy,—the man of sin, &c. It really 
seems as if no propriety nor exact fitting of circumstances would ever 
satisfy such critics. It might be imagined that this very discrepancy, 
even if allowed, would tell most strongly in favour of the genuineness. 

5. It is alleged by Kern, that the whole prophetic passage, ch. ii. 1 ff, 
does not correspond with the date claimed for the Epistle. It is assumed, 
that the man of sin is Nero, who was again to return, Rev. xvii. 10,—he 
that hindereth, Vespasian,—the apostasy, the falling away of the Jews 
and Christians alike. This view, it is urged, fits a writer in a.D. 68— 
70, between Nero’s death and the destruction of Jerusalem. But than 
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this nothing can be more inconclusive. Why have we not as good a 
right to say, that this interpretation is wrong, because it does not corre- 
spond to the received date of the Epistle, as vice versa? To us (see 
below, § v.) the interpretation is full of absurdity, and therefore the 
argument carries no conviction. 

6. It is maintained again, that ch. 11. 17 is strongly against the 
genuineness of our Epistle: for that there was no reason for guarding 
against forgeries; and as for the words “zn every Epistle,” the Apostle 
had written but one. For an answer to this, see note on the place, 
where both the reason for inserting this is adduced, and it is shewn, that 
almost all of his Epistles either are expressly, or may be understood as 
having been, thus authenticated. 


SECTION I. 
FOR WHAT READERS, AND WITH WHAT OBJECT IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The former particular has been already sufficiently explained in 
the corresponding section of the Introduction to the first Epistle. But 
inasmuch as the condition of the Thessalonian Church in the mean time 
bears closely upon the object of the Epistle, I resume here the considera- 
tion of their circumstances and state of mind. 

2. We have seen that there were those among them, who were too 
ready to take up and exaggerate the prevalence of the subject of Christ’s 
coming among the topics of the Apostle’s teaching. These persons, 
whether encouraged by the tone of the first Epistle or not, we cannot 
tell (for we cannot see any reference to the first Epistle in ch. ii. 2, see 
note there), were evidently teaching, as an expansion of St. Paul’s doc- 
trine, or as under his authority, or even as enjoined in a letter from him 
(ib. note), the actual presence of the day of the Lord. In consequence 
of this, their minds had become unsettled: they wanted directing into 
the love of God and the imitation of Christ’s patience (ch. iii. 5). Some 
appear to have left off their daily employments, and to have been 
taking advantage of the supposed reign of Christ to be walking dis- 
orderly. 

3. It was this state of things, which furnished the occasion for our 
Epistle being written. Its object is to make it clear to them that the 
day of Christ, though a legitimate matter of expectation for cvery 
Christian, and a constant stimulus for watchfulness, was not yct come: 
that a course and development of events must first happen, which he 
lays forth to them in the spirit of prophecy: shewing them that this 
development has already begun, and that not until it has ripened will 
the coming of the Lord take place. 

4, This being the occasion of writing the Epistle, there are grouped 
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round the central subject two other general topics of solace and con- 
firmation; comfort under their present troubles (ch. i.): exhortation to 
honesty and diligence, and avoidance of the idle and disorderly (ch. iii.). 


SECTION IT. 
PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING. 


1. In the address of the Epistle, we find the same three, Paul, Sil- 
vanus, and Timothy, associated together, as in the first Epistle. This 
circumstance would at once direct us to Corinth, where Silas and 
Timothy rejoined St. Paul (Acts xviii. 5), and whence we do not read 
that they accompanied him on his departure for Asia (ib. xviii. 18), And 
as we believe the first Epistle to have been written from that city, it 
will be most natural, considering the close sequence of this upon that 
first, to place the writing of it at Corinth, somewhat later in this same 
visit of a year and a half (Acts xviii. 11). 

2. How long after the writing of the first Epistle in the winter of 
A.D. 52 (see above, ch. v. § iii. 3) we are to fix the date of our present 
one, must be settled merely by calculations of probability, and by the 
indications furnished in the Epistle itself. 

3. The former of these do not afford us much help. For we can 
hardly assume with safety that the Apostle had received intelligence of 
the effects of his first Epistle, secing that we have found canse to inter- 
pret ch. ii. 2 not of that Epistle, hut of false ones, circulated under the 
Apostle’s name. All that we can assume is, that more intelligence had 
arrived from Thessalonica: how soon after his writing to them, we can- 
not say. Their present state, as we have seen above, was but a carry- 
ing forward and exaggerating of that already begun when the former 
letter was sent: so that a very short time would suffice to have ad- 
vaneed them from the one grade of undue excitement to the other. 

4, Nor do any hints furnished by our Epistle give us much more 
assistance. They are principally these. (a) In ch. i. 4, the Apostle 
speaks of his boasting among the churches of God concerning the en- 
durance and faith of the Thessalonians under perseeutions. It would 
seem from this, that the Achwan Churches (see 1 Cor. 1.2; 2 Cor.i 1; 
Rom. xvi. 1) had by this time acquired number and consistence. This 
however would furnish but a vague indication: it might point to any 
date after the first six months of his stay at Corinth. (b) In ch. iii. 2, 
he desires their prayers “ that we may be delivered from unreasonable and 
wicked men.” It has been inferred from this, that the tumult which 
occasioned his departure from Corinth was not far off: that the designs 
of the unbelieving Jews were drawing to a head: and that consequently 
our date must be fixed just before his departure. But this inference is 
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not a safe one: for we find that his open breach with the Jews took 
place close upon the arrival of Silas and Timotheus (Acts xviii. 5—7), 
and that his situation immediately after this was one of peril; for in 
the vision which he had, the Lord said to him, “ No one shall set upon 
thee to hurt thee.” 

5. So that we really have very little help in determining our date, 
from either of these sources. All we can say is, that it must be fixed, 
in all likelihood, between the winter of 52 and the spring of 54: and 
taking the medium, we may venture to place it somewhere about the 
middle of the year 53. 


SECTION IV. 
STYLE. 


1. The style of our Epistle, like that of the first, is eminently Pauline. 
Certain dissimilarities have been pointed out by Baur, &e. (see above, 
p- 75): but they are no more than might be found in any one undoubted 
writing of our Apostle. Ina fresh and vigorous style, there will ever 
be, so to speak, librations over any rigid limits of habitude which can be 
assigned: and such are to be judged of, not by their mere occurrence 
aud number, but by their subjective character being or not being in 
accordance with the writer’s well-knowu characteristics. Professor Jowett 
has treated one by one the supposed inconsistencies with Pauline usage 
(vol. i. p. 139 f.), and shewn that there is no real difficulty in supposing 
any of the expressions to have been used by St. Paul. He has also 
collected a very much larger number of resemblances in manner and 
phraseology to the Apostle’s other writings. 

2. One portion of this Epistle, viz. the prophetic scetion, ch. ii. 1—12, 
as it is distinguished from the rest in subject, so differs in style, being, 
as is usual with the more solemn and declaratory paragraphs of St. Paul, 
loftier in diction and more abrupt and elliptical in construction. The 
passage in question will be found on comparison to bear, in style and 
flow of sentences, a close resemblance to the denunciatory and prophetic 
portions of the other Epistles: compare for instance ver. 3 with Col. ii. 
8, 16; vv. 8, 9 with 1 Cor. xv. 24—28; ver. 10 with Rom. i. 18, 1 Cor. 
i. 18, 2 Cor. ii. 15; ver. 11 with Rom. i. 24, 26; ver. 12 with Rom. ii. 
5, 9, and Rom. i. 32. 
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SECTION V. 
ON THE PROPIIETIC IMPORT OF CH. Ul. 1—12. 


1. It may be well, before entering on this, to give the passage, as it 
stands in the rendering in the notes to my Greck Testament': 

(1) But we entreat you, brethren, in regard of the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together to Him,—(2) in order 
that ye should not be lightly shaken from your mind nor troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by epistle as from us, to the effect 
that the day of the Lord is present. (3) Let no man deceive you in 
any manner: for [that day shall not come] unless there have come the 
apostasy first, and there have been revealed the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, (4) he that withstands and exalts himself above every one that 
is ealled God or an object of adoration, so that he sits in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is God. (5) ..... (6) And now ye 
know that which hinders, in order that he may be revealed in his own 
time. (7) For the MysTeERY ALREADY is working of lawlessness, only 
until he that now hinders be removed: (8) and then shall be REVEALED 
the LAWLEss ONE, whom the Lord Jesus will destroy by the breath of 
His mouth, and annihilate by the appearance of His coming: (9) whose 
coming is according to the working of Satan in all power and signs and 
wonders of falsehood, (10) and in all deceit of unrighteousness for those 
who are perishing, because they did not receive the love of the truth in 
order to their being saved. (11) And on this account God is sending to 
them the working of error, in order that they should believe the false- 
hood, (12) that all might be judged who did not believe the truth, but 
found pleasure in iniquity.” 

2. It will be my object to give a brief résumé of the history of the 
interpretation of this passage, and afterwards to state what I conceive 
to have been its meaning as addressed to the Thessalonians, and what 
as belonging to subsequent ages of the Church of Christ. The history 
of its interpretation I have drawn from several sources: principally 
from Liinemann’s concluding remarks to chap. ii. of his Commentary, 
pp. 204—217. 

3. The first particulars in the history must be gleaned from the early 


\ T must again caution the reader, as I have already done in the Preliminary Notice 
to this volume, that the rendering given in my notes is not in any case intended for a 
polished and elaborated version, nor is it my object to put the meaning into the best 
idiomatic English: but I wish to represent, as nearly as possible, the construction and 
intent of the original. The ditference between a literal rendering, and a version for 
vernacular use, is very considerable, and has not been enough borne in mind in judging 
of our authorized English version. 
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Fathers. And their interpretation is for the most part well marked and 
consistent. They all regard it as a prophecy of the future, as yet unful- 
filled when they wrote. They all regard the coming (parousia) as the 
personal return of our Lord to judgment and to bring in His Kingdom. 
They all regard the adversary here described as an individual person, 
the incarnation and concentration of sin ?. 


2 The following citations will bear out the assertion in the text: 

IrENzvs: “ For he (Antichrist), taking on him all the power of the devil, shall come, 
not as a righteous king, nor as lawfully appointed in obedience to God, but as impious, 
and unjust, and lawless, and iniquitous, and murderous, as a thief and robber, summing 
up in himself the details of the devil’s own apostasy: setting aside idols, to persuade 
men that he himself is God: exalting himself as the one idol, containing in himself the 
manifold error of all other idols: that those who with various abominations adore the 
devil, may by this one idol serve Antichrist himself, concerning whom the Apostle in 
the second Epistle to the Thessalonians says” (he then quotes verses 3 and 4). 

Again, ib. 3: “* Unto a time of times, and half a time’ (Dan. vii. 25), i.e. during 
three years and a half, in which he shall come and reign over the earth. Concerning 
whom also the Apostle Paul in the second to the Thessalonians, at the same time 
announcing the causes of his coming, says” (verses 8 and following). 

Again, ib. 30. 4: “ But when this Antichrist shall have devastated all things in this 
world, he shall reign three years and six months, and shall sit in the temple at Jeru- 
salem: then the Lord shall come from the heavens in the clouds, sending him and all 
who obey him into the lake of fire, and bringing to the just the times of the kingdom, 
that is, rest, the seventh day which was sanctified: and restoring to Abraham the 
promise of the inheritance: in which kingdom the Lord saith that many coming from 
the east and from the west, sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 

TERTULLIAN, de Resurr. c. 24, quoting the passage, inserts after “he that with- 
holdeth,”’ “Who is this, but the estate of Rome? the sundering and dispersion of which 
into ¢en kings shall bring in Antichrist, and then shall the wicked one be revealed.” 

Justin Martyr: “Two comings of the Lord are announced: one, in which He is 
described as suffering, and inglorious, and dishonoured, and crucified, and the second 
in which He shall come with glory from the heavens, when also the man of the 
apostasy, the same that speaketh great things against the Highest, shall have dared to 
do impious deeds againsé us Christians.” 

ORIGEN, against Celsus: “ Him that occupies one of these extremes, and the best, we 
must call the Son of God, on account of His pre-eminence; but him who is diametrically 
opposite to him, the son of the wicked spirit, and of Satan, and of the devil. . . . And 
Paul saith it, when he is teaching concerning this so-called Antichrist, and setting 
before us somewhat obscurely in what way he shall come, and when, upon the race of 
men, and for what reason.” He then quotes this whole passage. 

CHRYSOSTOM in his comment on this passage: ‘ Who is this? is it Satan? By no 
means: but some man possessed with all his energy. ‘And (until) the man shall be 
revealed,’ says he, ‘who setteth himself up above every one that is called God, or an 
object of worship.’ This man shall not bring in idolatry, but shall be an adversary of 
God, and shall abolish all Gods, and command men to worship him instead of God, and 
shall sit in the temple of God, not that of Jerusalem only, but that of the universal 
Church.” 

And below: “ And what follows? close on this comes the consolation. For he adds: 
‘whom the Lord Jesus shall consume with the breath of His mouth and destroy with 
the appearance of His coming. For just as fire, when it is approaching, merely 
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4. Respecting, however, the minor particulars of the prophecy, they 
are not so entirely at agreement. Augustine says (compare also Jerome 
in the note),—“In what temple of God be is to sit, is uncertain : whether 
in that ruin of the temple which was built by King Solomon, or not 
rather, in the Church. For the Apostle would not call a temple of any 
idol or demon the temple of God*.” And from this donbt about his 
“session,” a doubt about his person also had begun to spring up ; for he 
continues, “ Whence some would have the word Antichrist in this place 
understood not of the chief himself, but somehow of his whole body, i.e. 
the multitude of men pertaining to him, together with their chief 
himself.” 

5. The meaning of that which hindereth, though, as will be seen from 
the note, gencrally agreed to be the Roman Empire, was not by any means 
universally acquiesced in. Theodoret says, ‘Some, by the words, ‘that 
which hindereth, have understood the Romau kingdom; others, the 
grace of the Spirit. Owing, says the Apostle, to the hindering grace of 
the Spirit, he cometh not; but it cannot be that the grace of the Spirit 
should ever entirely cease. . . . . . But neither shall any other kingdom 
succeed the Roman ; for by the fourth beast the most divine Daniel 
intended the Roman kingdom: and in his time the little horn grows up, 


causes the lesser insects to shrivel up, and consumes them, so shall Christ, with His 
word alone and His appearing, consume Antichrist. It is enough that the Lord is 
come: forthwith Antichrist and all belonging to him have perished.” See the rest 
cited in the note on ver. 8. 

Crrit oF JERUS.: ‘That fore-announced Antichrist cometh, when the times of the 
Roman monarchy shall be fulfilled, and moreover the end of the world approaches. Ten 
kings of the Romans arise together, possibly in different places, but reigning at the 
same time. After these comes Antichrist, the eleventh, grasping to himself by his 
magic arts of evil the Roman power.” 

Theodoret’s interpretation agrees with the above as to the personality of Antichrist 
and as to our Lord’s coming. I shall quote some portion of it below, on the subject of 
“him that withholdeth,” and “ the mystery.” 

AvaustINE: “Christ shall not come to judge the quick and dead, without first His 
adversary Antichrist shall have come to seduce those that are spiritually dead.” 

JEROME: “ ‘ Unless,’ he says, ‘there shall have come a departure first’. . . that all 
the nations which are subject to the Roman Empire may recede from these, and HE 
shall be revealed, i.e. manifested, whom all the words of the prophets announce, the 
man of sin, in whom is the fountain-head of all sins, and the son of perdition, i.e. of the 
devil: for he is the perdition of all, being himself opposed to Christ, and he is therefore 
called Antichrist, and is uplifted above all tliat is called God, so that he treads under 
foot the gods of all the nations, or perhaps all proved and true religion: and shall sit 
in the temple of God, either at Jerusalem (as some think) or in the Church, as we judge 
to be the truer view, slewing himself as if he himself were Christ and the Son of God. 
Unless, he saith, the Roman Empire shall have been first desolated, and Antichrist shall 
have preceded, Christ will not come: who will thus come for that purpose, that He may 
destroy Antichrist.” 

3 Theodoret also: “ He calls ‘the temple of God’ the churches, in which he shall 
grasp the pre-eminence, attempting to exhibit himself as God.” 
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which makes war with the saints. He is the person of whom the divine 
Apostle speaks the foregoing words. I do not think then that the divine 
Apostle meant (by ‘that which hindereth’) either of these, but I believe 
that to be true which is said by other expositors: viz. that the God of 
all has deereed that he (Antichrist) shall appear close upon the time of 
the end; so that it is God’s decree, which now hinders him from 
appearing.” And so also Theodore of Mopsuestia*. Another meaning 
yet is mentioned by Chrysostom, or rather another form of that repudiated 
above by Theodoret, viz. that the continuance of “the grace of the 
Spirit, i.e. spiritual gifts,’ hindered his appearing. And remarkably 
enough, he rejects this from a reason the very opposite of that which 
weighed with Theodoret,—viz. from the fact that spiritual gifts had 
ceased: “ He ought already to have appeared, if he was to appear when 
spiritual gifts failed: for they have long ago failed®’.” Augustine’s 
remarks are curious: “As to what he says,—‘and now ye know what 
WERUOPON S24 e 4e-os Since he says that they knew it, he wished to speak 
plainly. And on that very account we, who are ignorant of what they 
knew, desire to attain with pains to that which the Apostle meant, but 
cannot: especially because what he adds afterwards makes this meaning 
yet more obscure. For what does this mean, ‘For the mystery ts already 
working, &e.? I confess that I am entirely ignorant what he means to 
say.” ‘Then he mentions the various opinions on “‘that which hindereth,” 
giving this as the view of some, that it was said ‘concerning the bad 
men and hypocrites who are in the Chureh, until they come to such a 
number as to constitute a great people for Antichrist: and that this is 
the mystery of iniquity, because it seems hidden . .” then again, quoting 
ver. 7, adds, ‘‘that is, until the mystery of iniquity which is now hidden 
in the Church, go forth from the midst of it.” 

6. This mystery of iniquity, or lawlessness, was also variously under- 
stood. Chrysostom says, “He here is speaking of Nero, who was as it 
were a type of Antichrist: for he wished to be thought a god. And he 
well names him the mystery: for he did it not openly, as Antichrist will, 
nor unblushingly. For if before that time there were found one not far 
behind Antichrist in wickedness, what wonder if there shall be again ? 
But he spoke thus obseurely, and did not wish to make him evident, not 
from fear, but to teach us not to conceive excessive enmities when there 
is no urgent cause.” This opinion is also mentioned by Augustine, but 
involves of course an anachronism, as our Epistle was written probably 
before the commencement of Nero’s reign,—certainly, at its very com- 


4 It is decisive against this latter view, as Liinemann has observed, that if “¢haé 
which hindereth”? be God’s decree, “ He that hindereth” rust be God Himself, and 
then the “ x2ntil he be removed” could not be said. 

§ An ingenuons and instructive confession, at the end of the fourth century, from one 
of the most illustrious of the Fathers. 
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mencement, years before his bad qualities became predominant. Theo- 
doret, also mentioning it, adds: “But I think that the Apostle points at 
the heresies which had sprung up. It is through them that the devil, by 
drawing away many from the truth, prepares beforehand the destructive 
snares of his deceit. He calls them the mystery of lawlessness, because 
they held the snare of lawlessness concealed: . . . that which he has been 
always preparing in secret, then he will proclaim openly and in plain words.” 

7°. The view of the Fathers remained for ages the prevalent one in 
the Church. Modifications were introduced into it, as her relation to 
the State gradually altered,—and the Church at last, instead of being 
exposed to further hostilities from the secular power, rose to the head 
of that power,—and, penetrating larger aud larger portions of the world, 
became a representation of the kingdom of God on earth, with an im- 
posing hierarchy at her head. ‘Then followed, in the Church in general, 
and among the hierarchy in particular, a neglect of the subject of Christ’s 
coming. But meanwhile, those who from time to time stood in opposi- 
tion to the hierarchy, understood the Apostle’s description here, as they 
did also the figures in the Apocalypse, of that hierarchy itself. And thus 
arose,—the coming of the Lord being regarded much as before, only as an 
event far off instead of ncar,—first in the eleventh century the idea, that 
the Antichrist foretold by St. Paul is the establishment and growing power 
of the Popedom. 

8. This view first appears in the conflict between the Emperors and 
the Popes, as held by the partisans of the imperial power: but soon 
becomes that of all those who were opponents of the hierarchy, as 
wishing for a freer spirit in Christendom than the ecclesiastical power 
allowed. It was held by the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the followers of 
Wickliffe and Huss. The hindrance, which retarded the destruction of 
the Papacy, was held by them to be the Jimperial power, which they 
regarded as simply a revival of the old Roman Empire. 

9. Thus towards the time of the Reformation, this reference of Anti- 
christ to the papal hierarchy became very prevalent: and after that 
event it assumed almost the position of a dogma in the Protestant 
Churches. It is found in almost all the foreign Reformers, and many 
subsequent Commentators: in the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
Church, and in Luther’s own writings: and runs through the works of 
our English Reformers ’. 

10. The upholders of this view generally conceive that the Papacy will 
go on bringing out more and more its antichristian character, till at last 


6 What follows, as far as paragraph 24, is taken principally from Liinemann’s con- 
cluding remarks, as above: with the exception of the citations made in full, and personal 
opinions expressed. 

7 See a very complete résumé of the passages on Antichrist in the Reformers, under 
the word, in the excellent Index to the publications of the Parker Society. 
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the coming of the Lord will overtake and destroy it. The apostasy is the 
fall from pure evangelical doctrine to the traditions of men. The sin- 
gular, “the man of sin,” is taken collectively, to signify a ‘series and 
succession of men,” inasmuch as it is a monarchical empire which is in 
question, which remains one and the same, though its individual head 
may change. The godlessness of Antichrist, described in ver. 4, is 
justified historically by the Pope setting himself above all authority 
divine and human, the words “every one that is called God,” &c., being, 
in accordance with Scriptural usage, taken to mean the princes and 
governments of the world, and an allusion being found in the term object 
of worship (sebasma) to worshipful (sebastos), the title of the Roman 
Emperors. The “temple of God” is held to be the Christian Church, 
and the “sitting in it” to point to the tyrannical power which the Pope 
usurps over it. By “that which hindereth” is understood the Roman 
Empire, and by “him that hindereth” the Roman Emperor,—and history 
is appealed to, to shew that out of the ruins of that empire the papacy 
has grown up. The declaration, “ the mystery of lawlessness is already 
working,” is justified by the fact, that the “seeds of error and ambition,” 
which prepared the way for the papacy, were already present in the 
Apostle’s time. Fora catalogue of the “wonders of falsehood,” ver. 9, 
rich material was found in relics, transubstantiation, purgatory, &c. The 
annihilation of Antichrist by the breath of the mouth of the Lord, has 
been understood of the breaking down of his power in the spirits of men 
by the opening and dispersion of the word of God in its purity by means 
of the Reformation ; and the destroying by the appearance of His coming, 
of the final and material annihilation of Antichrist by the coming of the 
Lord Himself. 

11. In the presence of such a polemical interpretation directed against 
them, it could hardly be expected that the Roman Catholics on their 
side would abstain from retaliation on their opponents. Accordingly 
we find that such writers as Estius, al., interpret the ‘‘ apostasy” 
of the defection from the Romish Church and the Pope, and under- 
stand by Antichrist the heretics, especially Luther and the Protestant 
Church. 

12. Even before the reference to the papacy, the interpreters of the 
Greek Church took Jfohammed to be the Antichrist intended by St. Paul, 
and the ‘apostasy ” to represent the falling of of many Oriental and 
Greek Churches to Islamism. And this view so far influenced the 
Protestant Church, that some of its writers have held a double Anti- 
christ,—an Eastern one, viz) Mohammed and the Turkish power,— 
and a Western, viz. the Pope and his power. So Melancthon, Bucer, 
Bullinger, Piscator, &c. 

13. Akin to this method of interpretation is that which in our own 
century has found the apostasy in the cnormities of the Freuch Revolu- 
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tion, Antichrist in Napoleon, and “ that which hindereth” in the con- 
tinuance of the German Empire: an idea, remarks Liinemann, convicted 
of error by the termination of that empire in 1806. 

14. One opinion of modern days has been, that it is objectionable to 
endeavour to assign closely a meaning to the single details of the imagery 
used by St. Paul. This has led to giving the whole description a general, 
ideal, or symbolic sense. So Aoppe, who thinks that the Apostle is only 
following the general import of the Jewish expectations, resting on the 
prophecy of Daniel, that there should be a season of godlessness before 
the time of the end, the full eruption of which he expects after his own 
death: he himself being “he that hindercth.” Similarly Storr,—who 
sees in “the man of sin” some power, hostile to God and to all religion, 
which is now quite unknown, and will manifest itself at some future 
time: and in “that which hindereth” “the multitude of men actuated 
by true love towards the Christian religion.” —Nitzsch again believes the 
“man of sin” to be the power of godlessness come to have open authority, 
or the general contempt of all religion. Pec/t, in his Commentary on 
these Epistles, believes the adversary to be the spiritual principle which 
is antagonistic to the Gospel, the most eminent example of which 
hitherto has been the papacy. He thinks the coming of Antichrist to be 
some future culminating of this evil principle, which shall precede 
Christ’s return, by which last he thinks is only meant the general 
accession of the nations to Christianity. “ That which hindereth” he 
believes, with Theodoret, to be the will of God restraining the kingdom 
of Satan; and if second causes be regarded, in the Apostle’s time the 

toman Empire,—in every age that resistance which public opinion and 

value for men’s esteem opposes to the progress of evil. He thinks that 
the symptoms of the future corruption of the Christian Church were 
already disecrnible in the apostolic times, in the danger of falling back 
from Christian freedom into Jewish legality, in the mingling of hea- 
thenism with Christianity, in false gnosis (knowledge) and ascetic prac- 
tices, in angelolatry, in the pride, altogether alien from the Christian 
religion. 

15. Olshausen’s view is, that inasmuch as the personal coming of 
Christ is immediately to follow this revelation of Antichrist, such reve- 
lation cannot have yet taken place: and consequently, though we need 
not stigmatize any of the various interpretations as false, none of them 
has exhausted the import of the prophecy. The various untoward events 
and ungodly persons which have been mentioned, including the unbelief 
and godlessness of the present time, are all prefigurations of Antichrist, 
but contain only some of his characteristics, not all: it is the union 
of all in some one personal appearance, that shall make the full Anti- 
christ, as the union in one Person, Jesus of Nazareth, of all the types 
and prophecies, constituted the full Christ. And “that which hindereth” 
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is the moral and conservative influence of political states, restraining this 
great final outbreak. See more on this below. 

16. On the other hand, some have regarded the prophecy as one 
already fulfilled. So Grotius, Wetstein, Le Clerc, Whitby, Schottgen, 
Nosselt, Krause, and Harduin. All these concur in referring the “advent 
of the Lord” to the coming of Christ in the destruction of Jerusalem. 

17. Grotius holds Antichrist to be the godless Caligula, who ordered 
universal supplication to himself as the High God, and would have set 
up a colossal image of himself in the temple at Jerusalem: and in “him 
that hindereth” he sees L. Vitellius, the proconsul of Syria and Judea, 
whose term of office delayed the putting up of the statue,—and in “that 
lawless one,” Simon Magus. This theory is liable to the two very serious 
objections, 1) that it makes ‘the man of sin” and “the lawless one” 
into two separate persons: 2) that it involves an anachronism, our 
Epistle having been written after Caligula’s time. 

18. According to Wetstein, the “man of sin” is Titus, whose army, 
“while the temple was burning and all around it, taking their standards 
into the sacred enclosure, and placing them before the eastern gate, 
sacrificed to them there, and saluted Titus imperator with great cheer- 
ing” (Josephus). Tis “ hinderer” is Nero, whose death was necessary 
for the reign of Titus,—and his apostasy, the rebellion and slaughter 
of three princes, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, which brought in the Flavian 
family. But this is the very height of absurdity, and surely needs no 
serious refutation. 

19. Hammond makes the man of sin to be Simon Magus, and the 
Gnostics, whose head he was. The “gathering together to Christ,” 
ver. 1, he interprets as the “greater liberty of assembling in Chureh 
meetings to worship Christ :” the apostasy, the falling off of Christians 
to Gnosticism (1 Tim. iv. 1): the revelation of the man of sin, the 
Guostics “putting off their disguise, and revealing themselves in their 
colours, i.e. cruel, professed enemies to Christ and Christians :” ver. 4 
refers to Simon ‘making himself the supreme Father of all, who had 
created the God of the Jews” (Iren. i. 20). By that which hindereth, 
he understands the wxzon yet subsisting more or less between the Chris- 
tians and the Jews in the Apostle’s estimation, which was removed when 
the Apostles entirely separated from the Jews: and him that hindereth 
he maintains to be virtually the same with that which hindereth, but if 
any masculine subject must be supplied, would make it the law. The 
mystery of lawlessness he refers to the wicked lives of these Gnostics, but 
mostly to their persecution of the Christians. Ver. 8 he explains of the 
conflict at Rome between Simon and the Apostles Peter and Paul, which 
ended in the death of the former. Liinemann adds, “The exegetical and 
historical monstrosity of this interpretation is at present universally 
acknowledged.” 
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20. Le Clerc holds the apostasy to be the rebellion of the Jewish 
people against the yoke of Rome: the man of sin, the rebel Jews, and 
especially their leader Stmon, son of Giora, whose atrocities are relate | 
in Josephus: every one called God, &e., denotes the government :— that 
which hindereth” is whatever hindered the open breaking out of the 
rebellion, —partly the influence of those Jews in office who dissuaded the 
war,—partly fear of the Roman armies: and he that hindereth, on one side, 
the ‘Roman prefect,”—on the other, the “chief men of the nation, King 
Agrippa and most of the high priests.” The mystery of lawlessness is 
the rebellious ambition, which under the cloak of Jewish independence 
and zeal for the law of Moses, was even then at work, and at length 
broke openly forth. 

21. Whitby takes the Jewish people for Antichrist, and finds in the 
apostasy the falling away of the Jewish converts to their old Judaism, 
alluded to in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iii. 12—14; iv. 11; vi. 4-6; 
x. 26, 27 al. fr.). His “‘hinderer” is “the Emperor Claudius, who will 
let till he be taken away, i.e. he will hinder the Jews from breaking out 
into an open rebellion in his time, they being so signally and particularly 
obliged by him, that they cannot for shame think of revolting from his 
government.” 

22. Schéttgen takes Antichrist to be the Pharisees, Rabbis, and 
Doctors of the law, who set up themselves above God, and had im- 
pious stories tending to bring Him into contempt: the apostasy, the 
rebellion against Rome: the hindrance, “the Christians, who by their 
prayers put off the event for some time, until they, admonished by 
a divine oracle, departed from Jerusalem, and seceded to Peila:” the 
mystery of iniquity, ‘the perverse doctrine itself,” referring to 1 Tim. 
ni. 16. 

23. Nosselt and Arause understand by Antichrist the Jewish zealots, 
and by the hindrance, Claudius, as Whitby. Lastly, HZarduin makes 
the apostasy the falling ojf of the Jews to paganism,—the man of sin, 
the High Priest Ananias (Acts xxiii. 2),—the hindercr, his predecessor, 
whose term of office must come to an end before le could be elected, 
From the beginning of his term, the man of sin was working as a 
prophet of lies, and was destroyed at the taking of Jerusalem by 
Titus. 

24. All these preterist interpretations have against them one fatal 
objection :—that it is impossible to conceive of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem as in any sense corresponding to the Lord’s coming, in St. Paul’s 
eense of the term: see especially, as bearing immediately on this passage, 
I Dhess. 1G. losin. Noyev Ze, 

25. A third class of interpretations is that adopted by many of 
the modern German expositors, and their followers in England. It 
is best deseribed perhaps in the words of De Wette: “He goes 
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altogether wrong, who finds here any more than the Apostle’s sub- 
jective anticipation from his own historical position, of the future of 
the Christian Church ;” and expanded by Mr. Jowett (vol. ii. p. 178), 
“Such passages (Eph. vi. 12) are a much safer guide to the interpreta- 
tion of the one we are considering, than the meaning of similar passages 
in the Old Testament. For they indicate to us the habitual thought of 
the Apostle’s mind: ‘a falling away first,’ suggested probably by the 
wavering which he saw around him among his own converts, the grievous 
wolves that were entering into the Church of Ephesus (Acts xx. 29): 
the turning away of all them of Asia (2 Tim.i. 15). When we con- 
sider that his own converts, and his Jewish opponents, were all the 
world to him,—that through them, as it were in a glass, he appeared to 
himself to see the workings of human nature gencrally, we understand 
how this double image of good and evil should have presented itself to 
him, and the kind of necessity which he felt, that Christ and Antichrist 
should alternate with each other. It was not that he foresaw some 
great conflict, decisive of the destinies of mankind. What he antici- 
pated far more nearly resembled the spiritual combat in the seventh 
chapter of the Romans. It was the same struggle, written in large 
letters, as Plato might have said, not on the tables of the heart, but on 
the scene around: the world turned inside out, as it might be described: 
evil as it is in the sight of God, and as it realizes itself to the conscience, 
putting on an external shape, transforming itself into a person.” 

26. This hypothesis is so entirely separate from all others, that there 
scems no reason why we should not deal with it at once and on its own 
ground, before proceeding further. It will be manifest to any one who 
exercises a moment’s thought, that the question moved by it simply 
resolves itself into this: Was the Apostle, or was he not, writing in the 
power of a spirit higher than his own? In other words, we are here at 
the very central question of Inspiration or no Inspiration: not disputing 
about any of its details, which have ever been matters of doubt among 
Christians: but just asking, for the Church and for the world, Have we, 
in any sense, God speaking in the Bible, or have we not? If we have, 
then of all passages, it is in these which treat so confidently of futurity, 
that we must recognize His voiee: if we have it not in these passages, 
then where are we to listen for it at all? Does not this hypothesis, do 
not they who embrace it, at once reduce the Scriptures to books written 
by men,—their declarations to the assertions of dogmatizing teachers,— 
their warnings to the apprehensions of excited minds,—their promises 
to the visions of enthusiasts,—their prophecies to anticipations which 
may be accounted for by the cireumstanees of the writers, but have in 
them no objective permanent truth whatever ? 

27. On such terms, I fairly confess J am not prepared to deal with 
a question like that before us. I believe that our Lord uttered the 
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words ascribed to Him by St. John (ch. xvi. 12, 18); I believe the 
apostolic Epistles to be the written proof of the fulfilment of that pro- 
mise, us the apostolic preaching and labours were the spoken and acted 
proof; and in writing such passages as this, and 1 Thess. iv. 13—17, 
and 1 Cor. xv., I believe St. Paul to have been giving utterance, not to 
his own subjective human opinions, but to truths which the Spirit of 
God had revealed to him: which he put forth indeed in writing and in 
speaking, as God had placed him in a Church which does not know of 
the time of her Lord’s coming,—as God had constituted his own mind 
the vessel and organ of these truths, and gifted him with power of 
words,—but still, as being the truth for the Church to be guided by, 
not his own forebodings, for her tu be misled by. What he may have 
meant by his expressions, is a question open to the widest and freest 
discussion: but that what he did mean, always under the above neces- 
sary conditions, is truth for us to receive, not opinion for us to canvass, 
is a position, the holding or rejecting of which might be very simply and 
strictly shewn to constitute the difference between one who receives, 
and one who repndiates, Christian revelation itself. 

28. I now proceed to enquire, which, or whether any of all the above 
hypotheses, with the exception of the last, seems worthy of our accept- 
ance. For the reason given above (24), I pass over those which regard 
the prophecy as fulfilled. The destruction of Jerusalem is inadequate 
as an interpretation of the coming of the Lord here: He has not yet 
come in any sense adequate to such interpretation: therefore the prophecy 
has yet to be fulfilled. 

29. The interpretations of the ancient Fathers deserve all respect, 
short of absolute adoption because they were their interpretations. We 
must always in such cases strike a balance. In living near to the time 
when the speaking voice yet lingered in the Church, they had an advan- 
tage over us: in living far down in the unfolding of God’s purposes, we 
have an advantage over them. They may possibly have heard things 
which we have never heard: we certainly have seen things which they 
never saw. In cach case, we are bound to enquire, which of these two 
is likely to preponderate ? 

30. Their consensus in expecting a personal Antichrist, is, I own, a 
weighty point. There was nothing in their peculiar circumstances or 
temperament, which prevented them from interpreting all that is here 
said as a personification, or from allegorizing it, as others have done 
since. This fact gives that interpretation a historical weight, the 
inference from which it is difficult to escape. The subject of the coming 
of Antichrist must have been no uncommon one in preaching and in 
converse, during the latter part of the first, and the second century. 
That no echoes of the apostolic sayings on the matter should have 


reached thus far, no savour of the first outpouring of interpretation by 
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the Spirit penetrated through the next generation, can hardly be con- 
ceived. So far, I feel, the patristic view carries with it some claim to 
our aeceptance. 

31. The next important point, the interpretation of that which 
hindereth and he that hindereth, rests, I would submit, on different 
grounds. Let us fora moment grant, that by the former of these words 
was imported the temporal political power, and by the latter, he who 
wielded it. Such being the ease, the concrete interpretatio most likely 
to be adopted by the Fathers would be, the Roman Empire, which 
existed before their eyes as that political power. But we have seen that 
particular power pass away, and be broken up: and that very passing 
away has furnished us with a key to the prophecy, which they did not 
possess. 

32. On the mystery of lawlessness, as has been seen, they are 
divided: but even were it otherwise, their concrete interpretations are 
just those things in which we are not inferior to them, but rather 
superior. The prophecy has since their time expanded its action over 
a wide and continually increasing historic field: it is for us to observe 
what they could not, and to say what it is which could be thus described, 
—then at work, ever since at work, and now at work; and likely to 
issue in that concentration and revelation of evil which shall finally take 
place. 

33. On looking onward to the next great class of interpretations, that 
whieh makes the mau of sin to be the Papal power, it cannot be doubted, 
that there are many and striking points of correspondence with the 
language of the propheey in the acts and professions of those who have 
successively held that power. But on the other hand it cannot be dis- 
guised that, in several important particulars, the prophetic requirements 
are very far from being fulfilled. I will only mention two, one sub- 
jective, the other objective. In the characteristic of ver. 4, the Pope 
does not and never did fulfil the propheey. Allowing all the striking 
eoineidences with the latter part of the verse which have been so 
abundantly adduced, it never can be shewn that he fulfils the former 
part, nay so far is he from it, that the abject adoration of and submission 
to “those which are called God’s” and “ objects of worship” has ever 
been one of his most notable peeuliarities*. The second objection, of an 
external and historical character, is even more decisive. If the Papacy 


8 It must be plain to every unbiassed mind, that the mere logical inference, that the 
Pope sets himself up above all objects of worship, because he creates objects of worship, 
and the maker must be greater than the thing made, is here quite beside the purpose. 
It entirely fails in shewing hostility to and lifting himself above every one that is 
called god, or an object of worship. The Pope is the devoted servant of the false gods 
whom he creates, not their antagonist and treader down. I should not have noticed 
so irrelevant an argument, had it nut been made much of as against my view. 
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be Antichrist, then has the manifestation been made, and endured now 
for nearly 1500 years, and yet that day of the Lord is not come, which 
by the terms of our prophecy such manifestation is immediately to 
precede ®, 

34. The same remarks will apply even more forcibly to all those minor 
interpretations which I have enumerated above. None of them exhausts 
the sense of the prophecy: and the taking any one of them to be that 
which is here designated, would shew the failure of the prophecy, not 
its fulfilment: for they have been and have passed away, and the Lord is 
not yet come, 

35. We are thus directed to a point of view with regard to the pro- 
phecy, of the following kind. The lawless one, in the full prophetic sense, 
is not yet come. Though 1800 years later, we stand, with regard to him, 
where the Apostle stood: the day of the Lord not present, and not to 
arrive until this man of sin be manifested: the mystery of lawlessness 
still working, and much advanced in its working: the hindrance still hin- 
dering. And let us ask ourselves, what does this represent to us? Is 
it not indicative of a state in which the lawlessness is working on, so to 
speak, underground, under the surface of things,—gaining, throughout 
these many ages, more expansive force, more accumulated power, but 
still hidden and unconcentrated ? And might we not look, in the pro- 
gress of such a state of things, for repeated minor embodiments of this 
lawlessness,—lawless men, and many Antichrists (1 John ii. 18) springing 
up here and there in different ages and countries,—the apostasy going 
onward and growing,—just as there were of Christ Himself frequent 
types and minor embodiments before He came in the flesh? Thus in 
the Papacy, where so many of the prophetic features are combined, we 
see as 1t were a standing embodiment and type of the final Antichrist 
—in the remarkable words of Gregory the Great, the “precursor of 
Antichrist :” and in Nero, and every persecutor as he arose, and Mo- 
hammed, and Napoleon, and many other forms and agencies of evil, other 
more transient types and examples of him. We may, following out the 
parallelism, contrast the Papacy, asa type of Antichrist, having its false 
priesthood, its pretended sacrifices, its “‘“Lord God” the Pope, with that 
standing Jewish hierarchy of God’s own appointing, and its High Priest- 
hood by which our Lord was prefigured: and the other and personal types, 
with those typical persons, who appeared under the old covenant, and 
set forth so plainly the character and sufferings and triumphs of the Christ 
of God. 

36. According then to this view, we still look for the man of sin, in 
the fulness of the prophetic sense, to appear, and that immediately 


° For surely this is the only possible understanding of our ver. 8 on the ordinary 
acceptance of words. 
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before the coming of the Lord. We look for him as the final and 
central embodiment of that lawlessness, that resistance to God and God’s 
law, which has been for these many centuries fermenting under the 
crust of human society, and of which we have already witnessed so many 
partial and tentative eruptions. Whether he is to be expected per- 
sonally, as one individual embodiment of evil, we would not dogmatically 
pronounce: still we would not forget, that both ancient interpretation, 
and the world’s history, point this way. Almost all great movements 
for good or for ill have been gathered to a head by one central personal 
agency. Nor is there any reason to suppose that this will be otherwise 
in the coming ages. In proportion as the general standard of mental 
cultivation is raised, and man made equal with man, the ordinary power 
of genius is diminished, but its extraordinary power is increased ; its 
reach deepened, its hold rendered more firm. As men become familiar 
with the achievements and the exercise of talent, they learn to despise 
and disregard its daily examples, and to be more independent of mere 
men of ability; but they only become more completely in the power of 
gigantic intellect, and the slaves of pre-eminent and unapproachable 
talent. So that there seems nothing improbable, judging from these 
considerations, and from the analogy of the partial manifestations which 
we have already seen, that the centralization of the antichristian power, 
in the sense of this prophecy, may ultimately take place in the person of 
some one of the sons of men. 

37. The great apostasy again will receive a similar interpretation. 
Many signal apostasies the world and the Church have seen. Con- 
tinnally, those are going out from us, who were not of us. Unques- 
tionably the greatest of these has been the Papacy, that counterfeit of 
Christianity, with its whole system of falschood and idolatry. But both 
it, and Mohammedanism, and Mormonism, and the rest, are but tentamina 
and foreshadowings of that great final apostasy, which shall deceive, if it 
were possible, even the very elect. 

38. The particulars of ver. 4 we regard variously, according as the 
lawless one is a person or a set of persons, with however every inclination 
to take them literally of a person, giving out these things respecting him- 
self, and sitting as described in the temple of God, whether that temple is 
to be taken in the strictly literal signification of the Jerusalem-temple (to 
which we do not incline), or as signifying a Christian place of assembly, 
the gathering-point of those who have sought the fulfilment of the 
divine promise of God’s presence,—and so called the temple of God. 

39. The hindrance and hinderer, the one the general hindrance, the 
other the person in whom that hindrance is summed up, are, in this view, 
very plain. As the Fathers took them of the Roman Empire and Emperor, 
standing and ruling in their time, repressing the outbreak of sin and 
enormity,—so have we been taught by history to widen this view, and 
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understand them of the fabric of human polity, and those who rule that 
polity, by which the great up-bursting of godlessness is kept down and 
hindered. I say, we have been taught this by history: seeing that as 
often as these outbursts have taken place, their course and devastations 
have been checked by the knitting up again of this fabric of temporal 
power: seeing that this power, wherever the seeds of evil are most 
plentiful, is strictly a coercive power, and that there only is its restrain- 
ing hand able to be relaxed, where the light and liberty of the Gospel 
are shed abroad: seeing that especially has this temporal power ever 
been in conflict with the Papacy, restraining its pretensions, modifying 
its course of action, witnessing more or less against its tyranny and its 
lies. 

40. The explanation of the mystery of lawlessness has been already 
anticipated. It, the lawlessness, in the hearts and lives, in the speeches 
and writings of men, is and ever has been working in hidden places, and 
only awaits the removal of the hindering power to issue in that con- 
centrated manifestation of the lawless one, which shall usher in the times 
of the end. 

41. When this shall be, is as much hidden from us, as it was from 
the Apostles themselves. This may be set, on the one hand, as a motive 
to caution and sobriety ; while on the other let us not forget, that every 
century, every year, brings us nearer to the fulfilment,—and let this serve 
to keep us awake and watchful, as servants that wait for the coming of 
their Lord. We are not to tremble at every alarm; to imagine that 
every embodiment of sin is the final one, or every falling away the 
great apostasy: but to weigh, and to discern, in the power of Him, by 
whom the prince of this world is judged: that whenever the Lord comes 
He may find us ready,—ready to stand on His side against any, even 
the final coneentration of His adversaries; ready, in daily intercourse 
with and obedience to Him, to hail His appearance with joy. 

42, If it be said, that this is somewhat a dark view to take of the 
prospects of mankind, we may answer, first, that we are not speculating 
on the phenomena of the world, but we are interpreting God’s word: 
secondly, that we believe in One in whose hands all evil is working for 
good,—with whom there are no aceidents nor failures,—who is bringing 
out of all this struggle, which shall mould and measure the history of the 
world, the ultimate good of man and the glorification of His boundless 
love in Christ: and thirdly, that no prospect is dark for those who believe 
in Him. For them all things are working together for good; and in the 
midst of the struggle itself, they know that every event is their gain: 
every apparent defeat real success ; and even the last dread conflict, the 
herald of that victory, in which all who have striven on God’s part shall 
have a glorious and everlasting share. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ON THE EPISTLES TO TIMOTHY AND TITUS, COMMONLY CALLED 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


SECTION I. 


THEIR AUTHORSHIP. 


1. THERE never was the slightest doubt in the ancient Church, that 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus were canonical, and written by St. 
Paul. 

(a) They are contained in the Peschito Syriac version, which was 
made in the second century. 

(6) In the fragment on the Canon of Scripture first edited by 
Muratori, and thence known by his name, generally ascribed to the 
end of the second century or the beginning of the third, we have enume- 
rated, among the Epistles of St. Paul, “one to Philemon and two to 
Timothy.” 

(c) Irenzus begins his preface with a citation of 1 Tim. i. 4, adding 
“as the Apostle saith:” he also cites i. 9, and vi. 20: also 2 Tim. iv. 
9—11: Titus iii. 10 (“whom Paul orders us after a first and second 
admonition to avoid”): again, with ‘as also Paul said,” iii. 3.4. He 
also says, “Of this Linus Paul makes mention tn his Epistles to 
Timothy.” 

(d) Clement of Alexandria quotes as “the Apostle’s,” 1 Tim. iv. 20: 
again, with “the blessed Paul saith,’ 1 Tim. iv. 1: again he says, 
“We know what things the noble Paul ordereth concerning deaconesses 
in the second Epistle to Timothy.” Again, “ The seventh some hold 
to be... others Epimenides the Cretan, of whom the Apostle Paul 
maketh mention in the Epistle to Titus, saying thus” (Tit. i. 12). 

These are only a few of the direct quotations in Clement. 

(e) TERTULLIAN quotes as Paul’s, 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14; Tit. 
iii. 10, 11; and other places. 

(f) Eusebius includes all three Epistles among the universally con- 
fessed canonical writings. 

It is useless to cite further testimonies, for they are found every where, 
and in abundance. 
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2. But we must notice various allusions, more or less clear, to these 
Epistles, which occur in the earlier Fathers. 

(g) CLEMENT or Rome (end of Cent. I): “Let us then approach 
Him in holiness of soul, lifting up chaste and undefiled hands to 
Him.” See 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

(hk) Ianativs (beginning of Cent. II.): “ Please Him for whom ye 
serve in warfare.” See 2 Tim. ii. 4. 

(‘) Porycarp (beginning of Cent. II.): “But the beginning of all 
mischiefs ts the love of money. Knowing therefore that we brought 
nothing into the world, and neither have we any thing to carry out, let 
us arm ourselves with the arms of righteousness.” 1 Tim. vi. 7, 10. 
“ For they loved not this present world.” See 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

(4) Hecesippus (end of Cent. II.), as cited by Eusebius, says that, 
while the holy band of the Apostles remained, the Church remained 
a pure and uncorrupt virgin: but that, after their withdrawal, and 
that of those who had been ear-witnesses of inspired wisdom, the 
system of godless error began, through the fraud of those who were 
teachers of strange things: who, as no Apostle was left, “with 
uncovered head (i.e. boldly, unblushingly) now at length took in 
hand to preach knowledge falsely so called in opposition to the 
preaching of the truth.” See 1 Tim. vi. 3, 20. 

(7) AtnEeNaGoras (end of Cent. II.): “For God is Himself all 
things to Himself, ight unapproachable.” 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

(m) THEopHitus or ANTIOCH (end of Cent. II.): “ And besides, 
respecting subjection to governments and authorities, and praying 
for them, the divine word orders us that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceful life.” He also quotes the words, the font of regenera- 
tion.) <1 Pim, te? eV ite i. de 

(n) To these may be added Justin Martyr (middle of Cent. IT.), who 
cites the goodness and love toward man of God. Tit. iii. 4. 

3. Thus the Pastoral Epistles seem to have been from the earliest 
times known, and continuously quoted, in the Church. It is hardly 
possible to suppose that the above coincidences are all fortuitous. The 
only other hypothesis on which they can be accounted for, will be treated 
further on. 

4, Among the Gnostic heretics, however, they did not meet with such 
universal aceeptance. Clement of Alexandria, after having quoted 1 Tim. 
vi. 20 ff, adds: “ Being convicted by this saying, the heretics reject the 
Epistles to Timothy.” ‘Tertullian states that Marcion rejected from his 
canon the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. And Jerome, in his Pro- 
logue to Titus, complains of the heretics, that they, besides mutilating 
the Scriptures when contrary to their tenets, rejected some entire books, 
among which he enumerates both Epistles to Timothy and this to Titus, 
which last, however, was received by Tatian, one of their chiefs. 
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5. From their time to the beginning of the present century, the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles remained unquestioned. At that 
time, Schmidt (J. E. C.) first, and afterwards Schlecermacher attacked 
the genuineness of the first Epistle to Timothy: which on the other hand, 
was defended by Planck, Wegscheider, and Beckhaus. It soon began 
however to be seen, that from the close relation of the three Epistles, the 
arguments which Schleiermacher had used against one, would apply to 
all: and accordingly first Eichhorn, and then not so aecidedly De Weite, 
denied the genuineness of all three. 

6. The latter Commentator, in his Introduction (1826), combined the 
view of Schleiermacher, that 1 Tim. was a compilation from the other 
two, with that of Eichhorn, that all three were not the genuine produc- 
tions of St. Paul: but at the same time allowed to the consent of the 
Church in all ages so much weight, that his view influenced only the 
historical origin of the Epistles, not their credit and authority. 

7. This mere negative ground was felt to be unsatisfactory: and Eich- 
horn soon put forth a positive hypothesis, that the Epistles were written 
by some disciple of St. Paul, with a view of collecting together his oral 
injunctions respecting the constitution of the Church. This was adopted 
by Schott, with the further conjecture that St. Luke was the author. 

8. The defenders of the Epistles! found it not difficult to attack such 
a position as this, which was raised on mere conjecture after all: and 
Baur, on the other hand, remarked, “ We have no sufficient resting- 
place for our critical judgment, as long as we only lay down that the 
Epistles are not Pauline: we must have established some positive data 
which transfer them from the Apostie’s time into another age.” <Ac- 
cordingly, he himself has laboured to prove them to have been written 
in the time of the Marcionite heresy; and their author to have been 
one who, not having the ability himself to attack the Gnostic positions, 
thought to uphold the Pauline party by putting his denunciations of it 
into the mouth of the Apostle. 

9. This view of Baur’s has been, however, very far from meeting with 
general adoption, even among the impugners of the genuineness of our 
[pistles. The new school of Tibingen have alone accepted it with 
favour. De Wette himself, in the later editions of his Handbuch (I 
quote from that of 1847), though he is stronger than ever against the 
three Epistles, does not feel satisfied with the supposed settling of the 
question by Baur. He remarks, ‘According to Baur, the Epistles were 
written after the middle of the second century, subsequently to the 
appearance of Marcion and other Gnostics. But, inasmuch as the allu- 


1 Hug, Bertholdt, Fielmoser, Guerike, Bohl, Curtius, Klug, Heydenreich, Mack. 
See Huther, Einleitung, p. 88, from which many of the particulars in the text are 
taken. 
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sions to Marcion, on which he builds this hypothesis, are by no means 
certain, and the testimonies of the existence of the Pastoral Epistles 
stand in the way (for it is hardly probable that the passage in Polyearp, 
c. 4 [see above, par. 2], can have been the original of 1 Tim. vi. 7, 10): 
it seems that we must assume an earlier date for the Epistles,—some- 
where about the end of the first century.” 

10. With this last dictum of De Wette’s, adverse criticism has 
resumed its former uncertain footing, and is reduced to the mere nega- 
tive complexion which distinguished it before the appearance of Baur’s 
first work. We have then merely to consider it as a negation of the 
Pauline origin of the Epistles, and to examine the grounds on which 
that negation rests. These may be generally stated under the three 
following heads : 

J. The historical difficulty of finding a place for the writing of the 
three Epistles during the lifetime of St. Paul: 

II. The apparent contact with various matters and persons who belong 

to a later age than that of the Apostles: and 

III. The peculiarity of expressions and modes of thouglit, both of which 

diverge from those in St. Paul’s recognized Epistles. 

11. Of the first of these I shall treat below, in the section “On the 
times aud places of writing.” It may suffice here to anticipate merely 
the general conclusion to which I have there come, viz. that they belong 
to the latest period of our Apostle’s life, after his liberation from the 
imprisonment of Acts xxviii. Thus much was necessary in order to our 
discussion of the two remaining grounds of objection. 

12. As regards objection II., three subordinate points require 
notice : 

(a) The heretics, whose views and conduct are opposed in all three . 

Epistles. 

It is urged that these belonged to later times, and their tenets to 
systems undeveloped in the apostolic age. In treating of the various 
places where they are mentioned, I have endeavoured to shew that the 
tenets and practices predicated of them will best find their explanation 
by regarding them as the marks of a state of transition between Judaism, 
through its ascetic form, and Gnosticism proper, as we afterwards find 
it developed *. 

13. The traces of Judaism in the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles are 
numerous and unmistakeable. They professed to be teachers of the law 
(1 Tim. i. 7): commanded to abstain from meats (ib. iv. 3): are expressly 
stated to consist of chiefly those of the circumcision (Tit. i. 10): caused 


2 See 1 Tim. i. 3, 4, 6, 7,19; iv. 1—7; vi. 3 ff.; 2 Tim. ii. 16—23; ili. 6—9, 138; 
iv. 4; Titus i. 10, 11, 14, 16; iii. 9, 10,—and notes. 
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men fo attend to Jewish fables (ib. 14): brought in strifes about the law 
(ibs iii9), 

14, At the same time, the traces of incipient Gnosticism are equally 
apparent. It has been thought best, in the notes on 1 Tim. 1. 4, to 
take that acceptation of the word genealogies, which makes it point to 
those lists of Gnostic emanations, so familiar to us in their riper forms 
in after history: in ch. iv. 3 ff, we find the seeds of Gnostic dualism ; 
and though that passage is prophetic, we may fairly conccive that it 
points to the future development of symptoms already present. In 
ib. vi. 20, we read of knowledge (Gnosis) fulsely so called, an expression 
which has furnished Baur with one of his strongest objections, as betray- 
ing a post-apostolic origin®. But, granted the reference to guosis, 
Gnostieally so called, neither Baur nor any one else has presumed to 
say, when the term began to be so used. For our present purpose, the 
reference is clear. Again in 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18, we read of some of them 
explaining away the resurrection of the body, saying that it has passed 
already,—a well-known error of the Gnostics (see note in loc.). 

15. It remains that we should shew two important faets, which may 
influence the reader’s mind concerning both the nature of these heretics, 
and date of our Epistles. First, they are not the Judaizers of the 
Apostle’s earlier Episties. These his former opponents were strong 
upholders of the law and its requirements: identify themselves plainly 
with the ‘certain men from Judwa* of Acts xv. 1, in spirit and tenets: 
uphold cirenmcision, and would join it with the faith in Christ. Then 
as we proceed, we find them retaining indeed some of their former 
features, but having passed into a new phase, in the Epistle to the 
Colossians. There, they have added to their Judaizing tencts, various 
exerescences of will-worship and superstition: are described no longer 
as persons who would be under the law and Christ together, but as vain, 
puffed up in their carnal mind, not holding the Head (see Introd. to 
Col, § il. 10°, ). 

16. The same character, or even a further step in their course, seems 
pointed out in the Epistle to the Philippians. There, they are not only 
Judaizers, not only that which we have already seen them, but dogs, evil 
workers, the concision; and those who serve God in the power of 
His Spirit are contrasted with them. And here (Phil. iii. 13), we seem 


3 Baur makes much of the passage of Hegesippus quoted above, par. 2, &, in which 
he says that this “ Lnowledge falsely so called” tirst became prevalent after the Apos- 
tles were removed from the Chureh. On this he founds an argument that our Epistle 
eould not have appeared till that time. But the passage as compared with the Epistle 
proves the very reverse. The “knowledge falsely so called” was secretly working in 
the Apostles’ time, and for that reason this eaution was given: but after their time 
it began to be openly professed, and eame forth, as Hegesippus says, with uncovered 
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to find the first traces hecoming pereeptible of the heresy respecting the 
resurrection in 2 Tim. ii. 18, just as the preliminary symptoms of 
unsoundness on this vital point were evident m 1 Cor. xv. 

17. If now we pass on to our Epistles, we shall find the same pro- 
gress from legality to superstition, from superstition to godlessness, in 
a further and riper stage. Here we have more decided prominence 
given to the abandonment of the fonndations of life and manners dis- 
played by these false teachers. They had lost all trne understanding of 
the law itself (1 Tim. i. 7): had repudiated a good conscience (ib. aE: 
are hypocrites and Hars (th. iv. 2), branded with the foul marks of 
moral crime (ib.): are of corrupt minds, using religion as a means of 
bettering themselves in this world (ib. vi. 5. Tit. 1.11): insidious and 
deadly in their advances, and overtnrning the faith (2 Tim. ii. 17): 
proselytizing and vietimizing foolish persons to their ruin (ib. it, 6 ff): 
polluted and unbelieving, with their very mind and conscience defiled 
(Tit. i. 15): confessing God with their months, but denying Him in 
their works; abominable and disobedient, and for every good work 
worthless (ib. i. 16). 

18. I may point out to the reader, how well such advanced description 
of these persons suits the character which we find drawn of those who 
are so held up to abhorrence in the later of the Catholic Epistles, and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews: how we become convinced, as we pass 
down the apostolic age, that all its heresies and false teachings must 
be thought of as gradually converging to one point,—and that point, 
godlessness of life and morals. Into this, Judaism, once so rigid, 
legality, once so apparently conscientious, broke and crumbled down. I 
may state my own conviction, from this phenomenon in our Pastoral 
Epistles, corroborated indeed by all their other phanomena, that we 
are, in reading them, necessarily placed at a point of later and further 
development than in reading any other of the works of St. Paul. 

19. The second important point as regards these heretics is this: as 
they are not the Judaizers of former days, so neither are they the 
Gnostics of later days. Many minor points of difference might be 
insisted on, which will be easily traced out by any student of church 
history: I will only lay stress on one, which is in my mind fundamental 
and decisive. 

20. The Gnosticism of later days was eminently anti-judarstic. The 
Jewish Creator, the Jewish law and system, were studiously held in con- 
tempt and abhorrence. The whole system had migrated, so to speak, 
from its Jewish standing-point, and stood now entirely over against it. 
And there can be little doubt, whatever other causes may have co- 
operated to bring about this change, that the great canse of it was the 
break-up of the Jewish hierarchy and national system with the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple. The heretical speculations had, so to 
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speak, no longer any mooring-place in the permanence of the old law, 
and thus, rapidly drifting away from it, soon lost sight of it altogether, 
and learned to despise it as a thing gone by. Then the oriental and 
Grecian elements, whieh had before been in a state of forced and un- 
natural fusion with Judaism, cast it out altogether, retaining only those 
traces of it which involved no recognition of its peculiar tenets. 

21. The false teachers then of our Epistles seem to hold a position 
intermediate to the Apostle’s former Judaizing adversaries and the sub- 
sequent Gnostic heretics, distinct from both, and just at that point in 
the progress from the one form of error to the other, which would suit 
the period subsequent to the Epistle to the Philippians, and prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. There is therefore nothing in them and their 
characteristics, which can cast a doubt upon the genuineness of the 
Epistles. 

22. (b) [Seeabove, par. 12], The ecclesiastical order subsistingwhen they 
were written. Baur and De Wette charge the author of these Epistles 
with hierarchical tendencies. They hold that the strengthening and 
developing of the hierarchy, as we find it aimed at in the directions here 
given, could not have been an object with St. Paul. De Wette confines 
himself to this general remark: Baur goes further into detail. In his 
earlier work on the Pastoral Epistles, he asserts, that in the genuine 
Pauline Epistles there is found no trace of any official leaders of the 
Churches (it must be remembered that with Baur, the genuine Epistles 
are only those to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans) : whereas 
here those Churches are found in such a state of organization, that 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons are significantly put forward: pres- 
byters according to him being the name for the collective body of 
church-rulers, and bishop for that one of them who was singly entrusted 
with the government. In his later work, he maintains that the Gnosties, 
as the first heretics proper, gave the first occasion for the foundation of 
the episcopal government of the Churches. But even granting this, the 
very assumption would prove the earlier origin of our Epistles: for in 
them there is not the slightest trace of episcopal government, in the 
later sense. Baur’s own explanation of bishop differs entirely from that 
later seuse. 

23. The fact is, that the form of Church government disclosed in our 
Epistles is of the simplest kind possible. The diaconate was certainly, 
in some shape or other, coeval with the very infancy of the Church: 
and the presbyterate was almost a necessity for every congregation. No 
Church could subsist without a government of some kind: and it would 
be natural that such an one as that implied in the presbyterate should 
arise out of the circumstances in every case. 

24. The directions also which are here given, are altogether of an 
ethical, not of an hierarchical kind. They refer to the selection of men, 
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whose previous lives and relations in society afford good promise that 
they will discharge faithfully the trust committed to them, and work 
faithfully and successfully in their office. The fact that no such dirce- 
tions are found in the other Epistles, is easily accounted for: partly from 
the nature of the case, secing that the Writer is here addressing persons 
who were entrusted with this selection, whereas in those others no such 
matter is in question: partly also from the late date of these letters, 
the Apostle being now at the end of his own course,—seeing dangerous 
heresies growing up around the Church, and therefore anxious to give 
those who were to succeed him in its management, direction how to 
consolidate and secure it. 

25. Besides which, it is a pure assumption that St. Pan! could not, 
from his known character, have been anxious in this matter. In the 
Acts, we find him ever most careful respecting the consolidation and 
security of the churches which he had founded: witness his journeys 
to inspect and confirm his converts (Acts xv. 36; xviii. 23), and that 
speech uttered from the very depth of his personal feeling and desire, 
to the presbytery of the Ephesian Church (ib. xx. 18—38). 

26. We must infer then, that there is nothing in the hints respecting 
Church government which these Epistles contain, to make it improbable 
that they were written by St. Paul towards the close of his life. 

27. (c) [See above, par. 12] Lhe institution of widows, referred to 
1 Tim. v. 9 ff, is supposed to be an indication of a later date. IJ have 
discussed, in the note there, the description and standing of these 
widows: holding them to be not, as Schleiermacher and Baur, dea- 
conesses, among whom in later times were virgins also, known by the 
name of widows (Ignatius writing to the Smyrnaans, speaks of “ the 
virgins who are called widows”), but as De Wette and others think, an 
especial band of real widows, set apart, but not yet formally and finally, 
for the service of God and the Church. In conceiving such a class to 
have existed thus early, there is no difficulty: indeed nothing could be 
more natural: we already find traces of such a class in Acts ix. 41; and 
it would grow up and require regulating in every portion of the Church. 
On the wife of one husband, which is supposed to make another difti- 
culty, see note, 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

28. Other details belonging to this objection IJ. are noticed and 
replied to in treating of the passages to which they refer. They are 
founded for the most part in unwarranted assumptions regarding the 
apostolic age and that which followed it: in forgetting that there must 
have been a blending of the one age into the other during that later 
section of the former and earlier section of the latter, of both of 
which we know so little from primitive history: that the forms of 
error which we find prevalent in the second century, must have had 
their origin and their infancy in an age previous: aud that here as 
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elsewhere, ‘the child is father of the man: the same characteristics, 
which we meet full-grown both in the hereties and in the Church of 
the second century, must be expected to oceur in their initiative 
and less consolidated form in the latter days of the Apostles and their 
Chureh *. 

29. We come now to treat of objection UI.,—the peculiarity of ex- 
pressions and modes of thought, both of which diverge from those tn 
St. Paul’s recognized Epistles. There is no denying that the Pastoral 
Epistles do contain very many peculiar words and phrases, and that the 
process of thought is not that whieh the earlier Epistles present. Still, 
our experience of men in gencral, and of St. Paul himsclf, should make 
us cautious how we pronounce hastily on a phenomenon of this kind. 
Men’s method of expression changes with the circumstances among 
which they are writing, and the persons whom they are addressing. 
Assuming the late date for our Epistles which we have already men- 
tioned, the circumstances both of believers and false teachers had mate- 
rially changed since most of those other Epistles were written. And if 
it be said that on any hypothesis it cannot have been many years since 
the Epistles of the imprisonment, we may allege on the other hand the 
very great difference in subject, the fact that these three are addressed 
to his companions in the ministry, and contain directions for Chureh 
management, whereas none of the others contain any passages so 
addressed or of sueh character. 

30. Another cireumstance here comes to our notice, which may have 
modified the dietion and style at least of these Epistles. Most of those 
others were written by the hand of an amanuensis; and not only so, 
but probably with the co-operation, as to form of expression and putting 
out of the material, of either that amanuensis or some other of his 
fellow-helpers. The peenliar character of these Pastoral Epistles forbids 
us from imagining that they were so written. Addressed to dear friends 
and valued colleagues in the ministry, it was not probable that he should 
have written them by the ageney of others. Have we then, assuming 
that he wrete them with his own hand, any points of comparison in the 
other Epistles? Can we trace any resemblance to their peeuliar diction 
in portions of those other Epistles which were undoubtedly or probably 
also autographic ? 

31. The first unquestionably autographie Epistle which occurs to us 
is that to Philemon: whieh has also this advantage for comparison, that 
it is written to an individual, and in the later portion of St. Paul’s life. 
And it must be confessed, that we do not find here the resemblance 
of which we are in search. There is actually but one single word as a 


* See the objection regarding the youth of Timothy assumed in these Epistles, treated 
below in § ii., “On the places and times of writing.’ 
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point of contact between the unusual expressions of the two. It is true 
that the oceasion and subjeet of the Epistle to Philemon were tota!ly 
distinet from those of any of the Pastoral Epistles: almost all their 
solitary sayings are from the very nature of things excluded from it. 
Still I must admit that the dissimilarity is striking and not easily ac- 
counted for. I would not disguise the ditfhienlty which besets this portion 
of our subject: I would only endeavour to point out in what direction 
it ought to guide our inference from the phenomena. 

32. We have found reason to believe (see note on Gal. vi. 11) that 
the Epistle to the Galatians was of this same autographie character. 
Allowing for the difference of date and circumstances, we may expect to 
find here some points of peculiarity in common. In both, false teachers 
are impugned: in both, the Apostle is eager and fervent, abrupt in 
expression, and giving vent to his own individual feelings. And here 
we do not seek in vain. We find several unusual words and phrases 
common only to the two or principally occurring in them®. Here again, 
however, the total difference of subject throughout a great portion of 
the Epistle to the Galatians prevents any very great community of 
expression. 

33. We have a very remarkable addition to the Epistle to the Romans 
in the doxology, ch. xvi. 25, 26; appended to it, as we have there 
inferred, in later times by the Apostle himself, as a thankful effusion 
of his fervent mind. That addition is in singular accordance with the 
general style of these Epistles. We may almost conceive him to have 
taken his pen off from writing one of them, and to have written it under 
the same impulse. 

34. There remain, however, many expressions and ideas not elsewhere 
found. Such are faithful is the saying, 1 Tim. i. 15; ili. 1; iv. 9: 
2 Tim. ii. 11: Tit. iil. 8,—a phrase dwelling much at this time on the 
mind of the writer, but finding its parallel at other times in his favourite 
“+ fuithful is God,” and the like: compare 1 Cor. i. 9; x. 138: 2 Cor. 
i. 18: 1 Thess. v. 24: 2 Thess. iii. 3:—godliness, godly, 1 Tim. ii. 2; 
iii. 16; iv. 7; vi. 11: 2 Tim. iii. 5, 12: Titi. 1; ii. 12,—of which we 
ean only say that oceurring as it does in this peculiar sense only here and 
in 2 Peter, we should be disposed to aseribe its use to the fact of the 
word having at the time become prevalent in the Chureh as a compen- 
dions term for the religion of Christians:—sober-minded and its deriva- 
tives; 1Timyii-9; 16.22 Vin, 1. 72 Tit 1.87. 2,4 Ih, 12,4 
term by no means strange to the Apostle’s other writings, compare 
tom. xii. 8: 2 Cor. vy. 18, but probably coming into more frequent use 
as the neeessity for the quality itself became more and more apparent in 
the settlement of the Chureh (compare also 1 Pet. iv. 7):—sound 


> See the list in my Greck Test., vol. iii., Proleg., eh. vil. § v., pars 32, note. 
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(healthy), and to be sound, of right doctrine, 1 Tim. i. 10; vi. 3, 4: 
2 Tim. i. 18; iv. 8: Tit. i. 9, 18; ii. 1 ff, 8,—one of the most curious 
peculiarities of our Epistles, and only to be ascribed to the prevalence of 
the image in the writer’s mind at the time, arising probably from the 
now apparent tendency of the growing heresies to corrupt the springs of 
moral action :—fables, 1 Tim. i. +; iv. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 4: Tit. i. 14,—to 
be accounted for by the fact of the heretical legends having now assumed 
such definite shape as to deserve this name, compare also 2 Pet. i. 16: 
—questionings, 1 Tim. i. 4; vi. 4: 2 Tim. ii. 23: Tit. iii. 9—which 
expression, if not exactly applied to erroneous speculations, is yet used 
elsewhere of disputes about theological questions: compare Acts xv. 2; 
xxv. 20 (John iii. 25); the ditference of usage is easily accounted for 
by the circumstances :—appearance (epiphany), instead of “ coming,” 
1 Tim. vi. 14: 2 Tim, iv. 1, 8: Tit. ii. 18,—which has a link uniting it 
to 2 Thess. ii. 8, and may have been, as indeed many others in this list, a 
word in familiar use among the Apostle and his companions, and so used 
in writing to them:—despotes, for “Jord,” in the secular sense of master, 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 2: 2 Tim. ii. 21: Tit. ii. 9.—which is certainly remarkable, 
St. Panl’s word being “lord” (Lyrios), Eph. vi. 5, 9: Col. iii. 22; iv. 1, 
—and of which I know no explanation but this possible one, that the 
Eph. and Col. being written simultancously, and these three also near 
together, there would be no reason why he might not use one expression 
at one time and the other at another, seeing that the idea never occurs 
again in his writings:—to deny, 1 Tim. v. 8: 2 Tim. ii. 12 f.; iii. 5: 
Tit. 1. 16; ii. 12,—common to our Epistles with 2 Pet., 1 John, and 
Jude, but never found in the other Pauline writings; and of which the 
only account that can be given is, that it must have been a word which 
came into use late as expressing apostasy, when the fact itself became 
usual, being taken from our Lord’s own declarations, Matt. x. 38, &e.:— 
to decline, avoid, 1 Tim. iv. 7; v.11: 2 Tim. ii. 23; Tit. iii. 10,—a 
word the links of whose usage are curious. It is confined to St. Luke 
and St. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews. We have it thrice in the 
parable of the great supper, Luke xiv. 18, 19: then in the answer of 
Paul to Festus, in all probability made by himself in Greck, Acts xxv. 
11: and Heb. xii. 19, 25 twice. We may well say of it, that the thing 
introduced the word: had the Apostle had oecasion for it in other 
Epistles, he would have used it: but he has not (the same may be said 
of genealogies, 1 Tim. i. 4: Tit. iii. 9; foolish speaking, 1 Tim. i. 6: 
Tit. i. 10; empty utterances, 1 Tim. vi. 20: 2 Tim. ii. 16; word- 
strivings, 1 Tim. vi. 4: 2 Tim. ii. 14; deposit in trust, 1 Tim. vi. 20: 
2 Tim. i. 12, 14) :—Saviour, spoken of God,—1 Tim. i. 1; ii. 3; iv. 10: 
Tit. i. 3; ii, 10,—common also to Luke (i. 47) and Jude (25): the 
aceount of which scems to be, that it was a purely Jewish devotional 
expression, as we have it in the Magnificat,—and not thus absolutely used 
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by the Apostles, in their special proclamation of the Son of God in this 
character ;—we may observe that St. Jude introduces it (in the genuine 
text) with the limitation “ through Jesus Christ our Lord ;”—but in the 
familiar writing one to another, when there was no danger of the media- 
torship of Jesus being forgotten, this true and noble expressiou seems 
still to have been usual :—profane, 1 Tim. i. 9; iv. 7; vi. 20: 2 Tim. ii. 
16,—common only to Heb. (xii. 16),—an epithet interesting, as bring- 
ing with it the fact of the progress of heresy from doctrine to practice, 
as also does unholy, 1 Tim. i. 9: 2 Tim. iii. 2:—to maintain constantly, 
1 Tim. i. 7: Tit. iii, 8:—to put in mind, 2 Tim. ii. 14: Tit. iii. 1 
(2 Pet. i. 12: 3 John 10: Jude 5):—a word naturally coming into use 
rather as time drew on, than “in the beginning of the Gospel :”’—to 
turn away from, or out of, 2 Tim. iii. 5: 1 Tim. i. 6; v.15; vi. 20: 
2 Tim. iv. 4 (Heb. xii, 13),—terms owing their use to the progress of 
heresy; which may be said also of the term to miss the aim, 1 Tim. i. 6; 
vi. 21: 2 Tim. ii. 18,—and to be besotted with pride, 1 Tim. iii. 6; 
vi. 4: 2 Tim. iii. 4:—&e. &e. 

35. There seems no reason why any of the above peculiarities of 
diction should be considered as imperilling the authenticity of our 
Epistles. The preceding paragraph will have shewn, that of many of 
them, some account at least may be given: and when we reflect how 
very little we know of the circumstances under which they were uscd, 
it appears far more the part of sound criticism to let such difficulties 
stand unsolved, under a sense that we have not the clue to them, than 
at once and rashly to pronounce on them, as indicative of a spurious 
origin. 

36. Another objection brought by De Wette against our Epistles 
seems to me to make so strikingly and decisively for them, that I cannot 
forbear giving it in his own words before commenting upon it: ‘In the 
composition of all three Epistles we have this common peculiarity,—that 
from that which belongs to the object of the Epistle, aud is besides for 
the most part of general import, the writer is ever given to digress to 
general truths, or so-called common-places (1 Tim. i. 15; ii. 4—6; 
iii, 16; iv. 8—10: 2 Tim. i. 9 f.; ii. 11—-13, 19—21; iii. 12, 16: Tit. 
ii. 11—14; ili, 3—7), and that even that which is said by way of con- 
tradiction or enforcing attention, appears in this form (1 Tim. i. 8—10; 
iv. 4 f.; vi. 6—10: 2 Tim. ii. 4—6: Tit. i. 15). With this is com- 
bined another peculiarity common to them, that after such digressions 
or general instructions, the writer’s practice is to recur, or finally to 
appeal to and fall back on previous exhortations or instructions given to 
his correspondent (1 Tim. iii. 14 f.; iv. 6, 11; vi. 2, 5 [ree.]: 2 Tim. 
ii. 7, 14; iii. 5: Tit. ii, 15; iii. 8)” In commenting on this, I would 
ask, what could be more natural than both these phenomena, under the 
circumstances, supposing St. Paul their author? Is it not the tendency 
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of an instructor writing to his pupil to make these compendious refer- 
ences to truths well known and established between them? Would not 
this especially be the case, as age drew on, and affeetionate remembrance 
took the place of present and watchful instruetion? We have hardly a 
stronger evidence for the authenticity of our Epistles, than our finding 
them so exactly corresponding with what we might expect from Paul the 
aged towards his own sons in the faith. His restless energies are still at 
work: we see that the strength which ts working in him will keep him 
toiling to the end in his stewardship: but those energies have changed 
their complexion: they have passed from the dialectic character of his 
former Epistles, from the wonderful capacity of intricate combined ratio- 
cination of his subsequent Epistles, to the urging, and repeating, and 
dilating upon truths which have been the food of his life: there is a 
resting ou former conclusions, a stating of great truths in concentrated 
and almost rhythmical antithesis, a constant citation of the ‘ time gone 
by,’ which lets us into a most interesting phase of the character of the 
great Apostle. We see here rather the succession of brilliant sparks, 
than the steady flame: burning words indeed and deep pathos, but not 
the flower of his firmness, as in his discipline of the Galatians, not the 
noon of his bright warm cloquence, as in the inimitable Psalm of Love 
(1 Cor, xiii.). 

87. We may also notice, as I have pointed out in the notes on 
1 Tim. i. 11 ff, a habit of going off, not only at a word, or into some 
collateral subject, as we find him doing in all his writings, but on the 
mention of any thing which reminds him of God's mercies to himself, or 
of his own sufferings on behalf of the Gospel, into a digression on his own 
history, or feelings, or hopes. See 1 Tim.i. 11 ff; ii. 7: 2 Tim. i. 11 ff, 
15 ff; it. 9, 10; iii. 10 f.; iv. 6 ff These digressions do not oceur in 
the Epistle to Titus, perhaps on account of the less intimate relation 
which subsisted between him and the Apostle. I cannot help consider- 
ing them also as deeply interesting, betokening, as I have there ex- 
pressed it in the note, advancing age, and that faster hold of individual 
habits of thought, and mannerisms, which characterizes the decline of 
life. 

38. De Wette brings another objection against our Epistles, whieh 
seems to me just as easily to bear urging on the other side as the last. 
It is, the constant moral reference of all that is here said respecting the 
faith: the idea that error is ever combined with evil conscience, the 
true faith with good conscience. From what has been already said, it 
will be seen how naturally such a treatment of the subject sprung ont 
of the progress of heresy into ethical corruption which we have traced 
through the later part of the apostolic age: how true all this was, and 
how necessary it was thus to mark broadly the line between that faith, 
which was the only guarantee for purity of life, and those perversions 
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of it, which led downwards to destruction of the moral sense and of 
practical virtue. 

39, When however in his same paragraph he assumes that the writer 
gives a validity to moral desert, which stands almost in contradiction to 
the Pauline doctrines of grace, and cites 1 Tim. ii. 15; iti. 13; iv. 8; 
vi. 18 ff: 2 Tim. iv. 8, to confirm this,—I own I am quite unable to sce 
any inconsistency in these passages with the doctrine of grace as laid 
down, or assumed, in the other Epistles. See Rom. ii. 6—10: 1 Cor. 
iii, 14; ix. 17, 25; xv. 58: Phil. i. 19, and many other places, in which 
the foundation being already laid of union with Christ by faith, and 
salvation by His grace, the carrying on and building up of the man 
of God in good works, and reward according to the measure of the frnits 
of the Spirit, are quite as plainly insisted on as any where in these 
Epistles. 

40, De Wette also finds what he calls “an apology for the law, and 
au admission of its possessing an ethical use,” in 1 Tim.i. 8. In my 
notes on that passage, I have seen reason to give it altogether a different 
bearing: but even admitting the fact, I do not see how it should be any 
more inconsistent with St. Panl’s measure of the law, than that which 
he says of it in Rom. vii. And when he objects that the universalism 
of these Epistles (1 Tim. ii. 4; iv. 10: Tit. ii. 11), althongh in itself 
Pauline, does not appear in the same polemical contrast, as e.g. in Rom. 
ili. 29,—this seems very trifling in fanlt-finding: nothing on the con- 
trary can be more finely and delicately in accordance with his former 
maintenance against all impugners of God's universal purpose of salva- 
tion to all mankind, than that he should, even while writing to one who 
did not doubt of that great truth, be constant to his own habit of 
asserting it. 

41. There are many considerations pressed by the opponents of the 
Pauline authorship, which we can only mention and pass by. Some 
of them will be found incidentally dealt with i the notes: with others 
the student, who has hitherto followed the course of these remarks, will 
know how himself to deal. As usual, the similarities to, as well as dis- 
- crepancies from, the other Epistles, are addneed as signs of spuriousness *% 
The three Epistles, and especially the first to Timothy, are charged with 
poverty of sentiment, with want of connexion, with unworthiness of the 
Apostle as author. On this point no champion of the Epistles could 


6 Huther gives a list of parallels against which this objection has heen brought, and 
I transcribe it, that the reader may judge and refute for himself: 1 Tim. i. 12—14, as 
compared with 1 Cor. xv. 9,10: 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, with 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35: 2 Tim. 
38—5, with Rom. i. 8 ff.: ii. 5, with 1 Cor. ix. 24: ii. 6, with 1 Cor. ix. 7 ff: ii. 8, with 
Rom. i. 8: ii. 11, with Rom. vi. 8: ii. 20, with Rom. ix. 21: iii. 2 if, with Rom. i. 
29 if: iv. 6, with Phil. 11.17: Tit. i. l—4, with Rom. i. 1 & 
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so effectually defeat the opponents, as they have defeated themselves, 
Schleiermacher, holding 1 Tim. te be compiled out of the other two, 
finds it in all these respects objectionable and below the mark: Baur will 
not concede this latter estimate, and De Wette charges Schleiermacher 
with having failed to penetrate the sense of the writer, and found faults, 
where a more thorough exposition must pronounce a more favourable 
judgment. These differences may well serve to strike out the argument, 
and indeed all such purely subjective estimates, from the realm of biblical 
criticism. 

42. A word should be said on the smaller, but not less striking indi- 
cations of genuineness, which we here find. Such small, and even trifling 
individual notices, as we here meet with, can hardly have proceeded from 
a forger. Of course a careful falsifier may have taken care to insert such, 
as would fall in with the known or supposed state of the Apostle himself 
and his companions at the time: a shrewd and skilful one would invent 
such, as might further any views of his own, or of the Churches with 
which he was connected: but I must say Ido not covet the judgment 
of that critic, who can ascribe such a notice as that of 2 Tim. iv. 13, 
“the cloak which I left behind at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, 
bring, and the books, especially the parchments,” to either the caution or 
the skill of a forger. What possible motive there could be for inserting 
such minute particulars, unexampled in the Apostle’s other letters, 
founded on no incident in history, tending to no result,—might well 
baffle the acutest observer of the phanomena of falsification to 
declare. 

43. A concession by Baur himself should not be altogether passed 
over. St. Paul in his farewell discourse, Acts xx. 29, 80, speaks thus: 
“T know that after my departure there shall enter in among you grievous 
wolves, not sparing the flock: and from among yourselves shall arise men 
speaking perverse things to draw away disciples after them.’ Baur con- 
fesses that here the defenders of the Epistles have firm ground toe stand 
on. ‘Tere we see,” he continues, “the Apostle anticipating just what 
we find more in detail in the Pastoral Epistles.” But then he proceeds 
to set aside the validity of the inference, by quietly disposing of the 
farewell discourse, as written “after the event.” For those who look 
on that discourse very differently, his concession has considerable value- 

44. I would state then the general result to which I have come from 
all these considerations : 

1, External testimony in favour of the genuineness of our Epistles 
is so satisfactory, as to suggest no donbt on the point of their 
universal reception in the earliest times. 

2. The objections brought against the genuineness by its opponents, 
on internal grounds, are not adequate to set it aside, or even to 
raise a doubt on the subject in a fair-judging mind. 
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45. I therefore rest in the profession of the Epistles themselves, and 
the universal belief of Christians, that they were VERITABLY WRITTEN 
By St. Pavy’. 


SECTION II. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. A difficult problem yet remains: to assign, during the life of the 
Apostle, a time for the writing, which will suit the phenomena of these 
Epistles. 

2. It will have been abundantly seen by what has preceded, that 
I cannot consent to place them in any portion of St. Paul’s apostolic 
labours recorded in the Acts. AJ the data with which they themselves 
furnish us, are against such a supposition. And most of all is the state 
of heresy and false teaching, as indicated by their common evidence. 
No amount of ingennity will suffice to persuade us, that there could 
have been during the long sojourn of the Apostle at Ephesus in 
Acts xix., such false teachers as those whose characters have been exa- 
mined in the last section. No amount of ingenuity again will enable 
us to conceive a state of the Church like that which these Epistles 
disclose to us, at any time of that period, extending from the year 54 to 
63, during which the other Epistles were written. Those who have 
attempted to place the Pastoral Epistles, or any of them, in that period, 
have been obliged to overlook all internal evidence, and satisfy them- 
selves with fulfilling the requirements of external circumstances. 

3. It will also be seen, that I cannot consent to separate these 
Epistles widely from one another, so as to set one in the earlier, and 
the others in the later years of the Apostle’s ministry. On every 
account, they must stand together. Their style and diction, the motives 
which they furnish, the state of the Church and of heresy which they 
describe, are the same in all three: and to one and the same period must 
we assign them. 

4. This being so, they necessarily belong to the latest period of the 


7 [have preferred in this section giving those considerations which influence most 
my own mind, to entering at full length on all the bearings of the subjeet. The reader 
will find a very good and terse compendium of the objections and their answers in 
Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. pp. 657—660, edn. 2: and a full and elaborate dis- 
cussion of both in Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Test. vol. iii. pp. 100—153. 
That portion of Dr. Davidson’s work is very well and thoroughly done, in which he 
shews the insuperable difficulties which beset the hypothesis of a scholar of St. Paul 
having forged the Epistles at the end of the first century, as De Wette supposes. 
Huther’s and Wicsinger’s introductions also contain full and able discussions of the 
whole question ; especially the latter. 
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Apostle’s life. The coneluding notiees of the Second Epistle to Timothy 
forbid us from giving an earlier date to that, and consequently to the 
rest. And no writer, as far as I know, has attempted to place that 
Epistle, supposing it St. Paul’s, at any date except the end of his life *. 

5. The question then for us is, What was that latest period of his 
life? Is it to be placed at the end of the first Roman imprisonment, 
or are we to conceive of him as liberated from that, and resuming his 
apostolic labours ? 

6. Let us first try the former of these hypotheses. It has been 
adopted by chronologers of considerable note: lately, by Wiescler and 
Dr. Davidson. We approach it, laden as it is with the weight of (to us) 
the insuperable objection on internal grounds, stated above. We feel 
that no amount of chronologieal suitableness will induce us complacently 
to put these Epistles in the same age of the Church with those to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians. But we would judge the hypo- 
thesis here on its own merely external grounds. 

7. In order for it to stand, we must find some occasion, previous to 
the imprisonment, when St. Paul may have left Timothy at Ephesus, 
himself proceeding to Macedonia. And this time must of course be 
subsequent to St. Paul’s first visit to Ephesus, Acts xviii. 20, 21, when 
the Church there was founded, if indeed it can be said to have been 
then founded. On his departure then, he did not go into Macedonia, 
but to Jerusalem ; which alone, independently of all other considera- 
tions, excludes that occasion *. 

8. His second visit to Ephesus was that long one related in Acts xix., 
the “three years” of Acts xx. 31, the “two years” of xix. 10, which 
latter, however, need not include the whole time. When he left Ephesus 
at the end of this time, after the tumult, “he went forth to go to 
Macedonia,” which scems at first sight to have a certain relation to 
the words “when I was going to Macedonia” of 1 Tim. i. 3. But 
on examination, this relation vanishes: for in Acts xix. 22, we read 
that, intending to go to Jerusalem by way of Macedonia and Achaia, 
he sent off from Ephesus, before his own departure, Timothy and 
Erastus: so that he could not havo left Timothy behind in Ephesus. 
Again, in 1 Tim. iii. 14, he hopes to return to Ephesus shortly. But 
we find no trace of such an intention, and no attempt to put it in 


8 De Wette has fallen into a curious blunder in carrying out his own hypothesis. 
He argues that 1 Tim. must have been written after 2 Tim., because we find Hyme- 
nus, who is mentioned with reprobation, apparently for the first time, in 2 Tim. ji. 
17 ff.,—in a further stage of reprobation, judged and condemned, in 1 Tim.i.20. He — 
forgets that, the two Epistles being according to him forgeries, with no real circum- 
stances whatever as their basis, snch reasoning is good for nothing. He is in fact 
arguing from their genuineness to their spuriousness. 

9 This was however supposed by Calvin to have been the time of writing 1 Tim. 
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foree, in the history. And besides, even if Timothy, as has some- 
times been thought from 1 Cor, xvi. 11, did return to Ephesus before 
the Apostle left it, and in this sense might have been left there on his 
departure, we must then suppose him to have almost immediately 
deserted the eharge entrusted to him; for he is again, in the autumn of 
57, with St. Paul in Macedonia in 2 Cor. i. 1, and in Corinth in the 
winter (Rom, xvi. 21), and returned to Asia thence with him, Acts xx. 
4: and thns, as Wieseler remarks, the whole scope of our Epistle, the 
ruling and ordering of the Ephesian Church during the Apostle’s 
abscnee, would be defeated. Grotius suggested, and Bertholdt adopted, 
a theory that the Epistle might have been sent on St. Paul’s return 
from Achaia to Asia, Acts xx. 4, and that Timothy may, instead of 
remaining in Troas on that occasion, as related Acts xx. 5, have gone 
direct to Ephesus, and there received the Epistle. But, apart from all 
other difficulties, how exeeedingly improbable, that such an Epistle 
should have preceded only by a few weeks the farewell discourse of Acts 
xx. 18—865, and that he should have sent for the elders to Miletus, 
though he himself had expreseed, and centinually alluded to in the 
Epistle, an intention of visiting Ephesus shortly! 

9. These difficulties have led to a hypothesis that the journey from 
Ephesus is one unrecorded in the Acts, occurring during the long visit 
of Acts xix. That during that time a jonrney to Corinth did take place, 
we have inferred from the data furnished in the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians: see this Introd. ch. ii. § v. During that journey, Timothy may 
have been left there. This conjecture is at least worthy of full dis- 
cussion: for it seems to fulfil most of the external requirements of the 
first Epistle. 

10. Mosheim, who was its originator, held the journey to Greece to 
have taken place very early in the three years’ visit to Ephesus, and to 
have lasted nine months,—thus accounting for the difference betwecn 
the two years and three months of Acts xix. 8, 10, and the three years 
of Acts xx. 31. Wieseler, however, has so far regarded the phenomena 
of the Epistle itself, as to shew that it would be very unlikely that 
the false teachers had early in that visit assumed such consistency 
and acquired such influence: and besides, we must assume, from the 
intimation in 1 Tim. i. 3 ff, that the false teachers had already 
gained some notoriety, aud were busy in mischief, before the Apostle’s 
departure. 

11. Schrader, the next upholder of the hypothesis, makes the Apostle 
remain in Ephesus up to Acts xix. 21, and then undertake the journey 
there hinted at, through Macedonia to Corinth, thence to Crete (where 
he founded the Cretan Churches, and left Titus), to Nicopolis in Cilicia 
(see below, in the Introd. to Titus: sending from thence the first Ipistle 
to Timothy and that to Titus), Antioch, and so through Galatia back 
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to Ephesus. The great and fatal objection to this hypothesis is, the 
insertion in Acts xix. 21—23 of so long a journey, lasting, according to 
Schrader himself, two years (from Easter 54 to Easter 56), not only 
without any intimation from St. Luke, but certainly against any reason- 
able view of his text, in which it is implied, that the intention of ver. 
21 was not then carried out, but afterwards, as related in ch. xx. 1 ff. 

12, Wieseler himself has adopted, and supported with considerable 
ingenuity, a modified form of Schrader’s hypothesis. After two years’ 
teaching at Ephesus, the Apostle, he thinks, went, leaving Timothy 
there, on a visitation tonr to Macedonia, thence to Corinth, returning 
by Crete, where he left Titus, to Ephesus. During this journey, either 
in Macedonia or Achaia, he wrote 1 Tim.,—and after his return to 
Ephesus, the Epistle to Titus: 2 Tim. falling towards the end of his 
Roman imprisonment, with which, according to Wieseler, his life termi- 
nated. This same hypothesis Dr. Davidson adopts, rejecting however 
the unrecorded visit to Corinth, which Wieseler inweaves into it: and 
placing the voyage to Crete during the same Ephesian visit, but sepa- 
rate from this to Macedonia. 

13. It may perhaps be thought that some form of this hypothesis 
would be unobjectionable, if we had only the first Epistle to Timothy to 
deal with. But even thus, it will not bear the test of thorough exami- 
nation. In the first place, as held by Davidson, in its simplest form, 
it inserts into the Apostle’s visit to Ephesus, a journey to Macedonia 
and back entirely for the sake of this Epistle’. Wieseler’s form of 
the hypothesis avoids, it is true, this gratuitous supposition, by con- 
necting the journey with the unrecorded visit to Corinth: but is itself 
liable to these serious objections, that 1) it makes St. Paul write the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians a very short time after the unrecorded 
visit to Corinth, which is on all accounts improbable. And this is 
necessary to his plan, in order to give time for the false teachers to 
have grown up at Ephesus:—2) that we find the Apostle, in his 
farewell discourse, prophetically anticipating the arising of evil men 
and seducers among the Ephesians: whereas by any placing of this 
Epistle during the three years’ visit, such must have already arisen, and 
drawn away many’. 3) The whole character of the first Epistle shews 
that it belongs, not to a very brief and casual absence of this kind, 
but to one originally intended to last some time, and not unlikely 


1 «Why the Apostle went into Macedonia from Ephesus cannot be discovered.” 
Davidson, vol. iii. p. 14, 

* Dr. Davidson (iii. p. 14) refers for a refutation of this objection, to his subsequent 
remarks (pp. 32 f.) on the state of the Ephesian Church. But no sufficient refutation 
is there found. Granting the whole account of the Ephesian Church there given, it 
would be quite impossible to conceive that subsequently the Apostle should have spoken 
of the “grievous wolves” as altogether future. 
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to be prolonged beyond expectation. The hope of returning very 
soon (ili, 14) is faint: the provision made, is for a longer absence. 
Had the Apostle intended to return in a few weeks to Ephesus and 
resume the government of the Church there, we may safely say that 
the Epistle would have presented very different features. The hope 
expressed in ch. ti. 14, quite parenthetically, must not be set against 
the whole character of the Epistle®, which any unbiassed reader will see 
provides for a lengthened superintendence on the part of Timothy as the 
more probable contingency. 

14. Thus we see that, independently of graver objections, indepen- 
dently also of the connexion of the three Epistles, the hypothesis of 
Wieseler and Davidson does not suit the requirements of this first Epistle 
to Timothy. When those other considerations come to be brought 
again into view,—the necessarily later age of all three Epistles, from the 
heresies of which they treat, from the Church development implied by 
them, from the very diction and form of thought apparent in them,—the 
impossibility, on any probable psychological view of St. Paul’s character, 
of placing writings, so altogether diverse from the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, in the same period of his life with them,—I am persuaded that 
very few students of Scripture will be found, whose mature view will 
approve any form of the above hypothesis. * 

15. It will not be necessary to enter on the various other sub-hypo- 
theses which have been made, such as that of Paulus, that the first Epistle 
was written from Caesarea; &e. &. They will be found dealt with in 
Wieseler and Davidson, and in other introductions. 

16. Further details must be sought in the following Introductions to 
each individual Epistle. I will mention however two decisive notices in 
2 Tim., which no advocate of the above theory, or of any of its modifica- 
tions, has been able to reconcile with his view. According to that view, 
the Epistle was written at the end of the first (and only) Roman im- 
prisonment. In ch. iv. 13, we have directions to Timothy to bring a 
cloak and books which the Apostle left at Troas. In ib. ver. 20 we 
read “ Hrastus remained in Corinth, but Trophimus left I behind in 
Miletus sick.” To what these notices point I shall consider further 
on: I would now only call the reader’s attention to the following facts. 
Assuming as above, and allowing only the two years for the Roman 
imprisonment,—the last time he was at Troas and ‘Miletus was six years 
before (Acts xx. 6,17); on that occasion Timothy was with him: and 
he had repeatedly seen Timothy since: and, what is insuperable, even 
supposing these difficulties overcome, Trophimus did not remain there, for 
he was at Jerusalem with St. Paul at the time of his apprehension, 
Acts xxi. 29. It will be easily seen by reference to any of the supporters 


3 See Davidson, ib. vol. iii. p. 14. 
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of the one imprisonment, how this point presses them. Dr. Davidson 
tries to account for it by supposing Trophimus to have sailed with 
St. Panl from Cesarea in Acts xxvii., and to have been left at Myra, 
with the understanding that he should go forward to Miletus, and that 
under this impression, the Apostle could say Trophimus I left behind at 
Miletus sick. Any thing lamer, or more self-refuting, can hardly be con- 
ceived : not to mention, that thus also some years had since elapsed, and 
that the above insuperable objection, that Timothy had been with him 
sinee, and that Trophimus the Ephesian-must have been talked of by 
them, remains in full force. 

17. The whole foree then of the above considerations, as well of the 
internal character of the Epistles, as of their external notices and require- 
ments, compels us to look, for the time of their writing, to a period sub- 
sequent to the conclusion of the history in the Acts, and consequently, 
since we find in them the Apostle at liberty, subsequent to his liberation 
from the imprisonment with which that history concludes. If there were 
no other reason for believing that he was thus liberated, and undertook 
further apostolie journeyings, the existeuce and phenomena of these 
Epistles would enforce such a eonclusion upon us. I had myself some 
years since, on a superficial view of the Pauline chronology, adopted 
and vindieated the one imprisonment theory: but the further study 
of these Epistles has altogether broken down my former fabrie. We 
have in them, as I feel satisfied any student who undertakes the 
comparison will not fail to discover, a link uniting St. Paul’s writings 
with the seeond Epistle of Peter and with that of Jude,and the Epistles 
of St. John: in other words, with the later apostolic age. There are 
two ways only of solving the problem whieh they present: one of these is, 
by believing them to be spurious; the other, by ascribing them to a 
period of St. Paul’s apostolic agency subsequent to his liberation from 
the Roman imprisonment of Acts xxviii. ultt. 

18. The whole discussion and literature of this view, of a liberation 
and sceond imprisonment of our Apostle, would exceed both the seope 
and the limits of this Introduction. It may suffice to remind the reader, 
that itis supported by an aneient tradition by no means to be lightly set 
aside: and to put before him the principal passages of early ecelesiastical 
writers in whieh that tradition is mentioned. 

19. Eusebius relates thus, speaking of the time subsequent .to the 
elose of the Acts of the Apostles: “ Tradition says, that after having 
made his defence, the Apostle again set ont on the ministry of preaching, 
and a second time having come to the same city, was perfected by his 
martyrdom ; elose upon which, being in prison, he wrote the second 
Epistle to Fimothy, &e.” 

20. Clement of Rome, in a diffieult, but, with all its obsenrities, an 
important passage : “ On account of zeal, Paul also the Apostle gained the 
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prize of patience, seven times having worn chains, having been exiled, 
having been stoned. Having been a preacher both in the east and in the 
west, he received the noble glory of his faith, having taught righteousness 
to all the world, and gone to the* extreme bound of the west, and having 
suffered martyrdom under the princes. Thus he left the world, and went 
to the holy places, having become the greatest example of patience.” 

21. The fragment of Muratori on the canon contains the following 
curious passage: ‘Luke [in his treatise beginning] ‘ Most excellent 
Theophilus,’ comprehends those things which passed [or, thatall the things 
passed] in his presence, as also he evidently declares the passion of Peter 
separately, but the departure of Paul from the city on his way to Spain.” 

These words are enigmatical, and far from easy to interpret. But all 
that we need dwell on is, that the journey of St. Paul into Spain is taken 
as a fact; and in all probability, the word “ omits” being supplied after 
* but,” the writer means to say, that St. Luke in the Acts does not relate 
that journey. 

22. This liberation and second imprisonment being assumed, it will 
naturally follow that the first Epistle to Timothy and that to Titus 
were written during the interval between the two imprisonments ;—the 
second to Timothy during the second imprisonment. We shall now 
proceed to enquire into the probable assignment and date of each of the 
three Epistles. 

23. The last notice which we possess of the first Roman imprisen- 
ment, is the Epistle to the Philippians. There (i. 26) the Apostle 
evidently intends to come and see them, aud (ii. 2+) is confident that it 
will be before long. The same anticipation oecurred before in his Epistle 
to Philemon (ver. 22). We may safely then ascribe to him the inten- 
tion, in case he should be liberated, of visiting the Asiatic and the 
Macedonian Churches. 

24. We suppose him then, on his hearing and liberation, which cannot 
have taken place before the spring of a.p. 63 (see chronological table in 
Introd. to Acts), to have journeyed Eastward: visiting perhaps Philippi, 
which lay on the great Egnatian road to the East, and passing into 
Asia. There, in accordance with his former desires and intentions, he 
would give Colosse, and Laodicea, and Hierapolis, the benefit of his 
apostolic counsel, and confirm the brethren in the faith. And there 
perhaps, as before, he would fix his head-quarters at Ephesus. I would 
not however lay much stress on this, considering that there might well 
have been a reason for his not spending much time there, considering the 


4 By some of those who deny a second imprisonment, this expression is interpreted 
as if the genitive were one of apposition, “Ais boundary, which was the West: by 
others it is rendered the goal or centre of the West: by others, the Hastern boundary 
of the West: and by all it is taken to mean Rome. By those who hold a second im- 
prisonment, it is taken to mean Spain, or even Britain. 
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cause which had driven him thence before (Acts xix.). But that he did 
visit Ephesus, must on our present hypothesis be assumed as a certain 
fact, notwithstanding his confident anticipation expressed in Acts xx. 25 
that he should never see it again. It was not the first time that such 
anticipations had been modified by the event’. 

25. It would be unprofitable further to assign, except by the most 
distant indications, his course during this journey, or his employment 
between this time and that of the writing of our present Epistles. 
One important consideration, coming in aid of ancient testimony, may 
serve as our guide in the uncertainty. The contents of our Epistles 
absolutely require as late a date as possible to be assigned them. The 
same internal evidence forbids us from separating them by any con- 
siderable interval, either from one another, or from the event which 
furnished their occasion. 

26. Now wo have traditional evidence well worthy of note, that our 
Apostle suffered martyrdom in the last year, or the last but one, of Nero, 
Eusebius in his Chronicle, under the year 2083 (commencing October 
A.D. 67), says, “13th of Nero. Nero to his other crimes first joined 
persecution of the Christians : under whom the Apostles Peter and Paul 
consummated their martyrdom at Rome.” 

And Jerome, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, under ‘‘ Paul,” 
says: ‘‘ He then, in the 14th year of Nero, on the same day as Peter, 
was beheaded at Rome for Christ, and buried in the road to Ostia, in 
the 37th year after the passion of the Lord.” 

27. I should be disposed then to agree with Conybeare and Howson 
in postpqning both the occasions and the writing of the Pastoral Epistles 
to very near this date. The interval may possibly have been filled up, 
agreeably to the promise of Rom. xv. 24, 28, and the tradition of 
Clement of Rome (quoted above, par. 20), by a journey to Spain, the 
“extreme bound of the West:” or it may have been spent in Greece and 
Asia and the interjacent islands. 

As we approach the confines of the known ground again furnished by 
our Epistles, we find our Apostle again at Ephesus. However the inter- 
vening years had been spent, much had happened which had wrought 


5 Compare 2 Cor. v. 4, 5, with Phil. i. 23. Dr. Davidson lays great stress on the 
words ‘‘I know”? of Acts xx. 25, as implying certain apostolic foresight in the power 
of the Spirit, and argues thence that a subsequent visit to Ephesus cannot have taken 
place. For argument’s sake, let it be so, and let us turn to Phil. i. 25, written, according 
to Dr. Davidson, at the close of the Roman imprisonment, from which he was not libe- 
rated bnt by death. There we read, “I know that I shall abide and remain with you 
all for your progress and joy of faith, that your boasting may abound in Christ Jesus 
in me through my presence again with you.” Surcly what is good on one side is 
good on the other: and I do not see how Dr. Davidson can escape the foree of his 
own argument. He must take his choice, and give up one I Enow, or the other. He 
has surrendercd the latter: why may not we the former ? 
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changes on the Church, and on himself, since his last visit. Those 
heresies which were then in the bud, had borne bitter fruit. He had, in 
his own weak and shattered frame, borne about, for four or five more 
years of declining age, the dying of the Lord Jesus. Alienation from 
himself had been spreading wider among the Churches, and was em- 
bittering his life. Supposing this to have been in a.p. 66 or 67, and 
the “young man Saul” to have been 3+ or 35 at his conversion, he would 
not now be more than 64 or 65: but a premature old age would be every 
way consistent with what we know of his physical and mental constitu- 
tion. Four years before this he had affectionately pleaded his advancing 
years in urging a request on his friend Philemon (Philem. 9), 

28. From Ephesus, leaving Timothy there, he went into Macedonia 
(1 Tim. i. 3). It has been gencrally assumed, that the first Epistle was 
written from that country. It may have been so; but the words “J be- 
sought thee to remain in Kphesus when I was going to Macedonia,” rather 
convey to my mind the impression that he was not in Afacedonia as he 
was writing. He seems to speak of the whole occurrence as one past by, 
and succeeded by other circumstances. If this impression be correct, it 
is quite impossible to assign with any certainty the place of its being 
written. Wherever it was, he seems to have been in some field of labour 
where he was likely to be detained beyond his expectations (1 Tim. iii. 
14, 15); and this circumstance united with others to induce him to 
write a letter full of warning and exhortation and direction to his son in 
the faith, whom he had left to care for the Ephesian Church. 

29. Agreeably with the necessity of bringing the three Epistles as near 
as may be together, we must here place a visit to Crete in company with 
Titus, whom he left there to complete the organization of the Cretan 
Churches. From the indications furnished by that Epistle, it is hardly 
probable that those Churches were now founded for the first time. We 
find in them the same development of heresy as/at Ephesus, though not 
the same ecclesiastical organization (cf. Tit. i. 10, 11; 15, 16; iii. 9, 
11, with i. 5). Nor is the former circumstance at all unaccountable, 
even as combined with the latter. The heresy, being a noxious ex- 
erescence on Judaism, was flourishing independently of Christianity,—or 
at least required not a Christian Church for its place of sustenance. 
When such Church began, it was at once infected by the error. So that 
the Cretan Churches need not have been long in existence. From Tit. i. 5, 
they seem to have sprung up dispersedly, and to have been on this occa- 
sion included by the Apostle in his tour of visitation: who seeing how 
much needed supplying and arranging, left Titus there for that purpose 
(see further in Introd. to Titus, § ii.). 

30. The Epistle to Titus, evidently written very soon after St. Paul 
left Crete, will most naturally be dated from Asia Minor. Its own notices 
agree with this, for we find that he was on his way to winter at Nico- 
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polis (ch. iii, 12), by which it is most natural to understand the well- 
known city of that name in Epirus*®. And the notices of 2 Tim. equally 
well agree with such an hypothesis: for there we find that the Apostle 
had, since he last communicated with Timothy, been at Miletus and at 
Troas, probably also at Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 138, 20). That he again 
visited Ephesus, is on every account likely : indeed, the natural inference 
from 2 Tim. i. 18 is, that he had spent some time (possibly of weakness 
or sickness—from the expression “in how many things he ministered :” 
but this inference is not necessary, see note there) at that city in the 
companionship of Timothy, to whom he appeals to confirm what he» 
there says of Onesiphorus. 

31. We may venture then to trace out this his last journey as having 
been from Crete by Miletus, Ephesus, Troas, to Corinth (?): and thence 
(or perhaps direct by Philippi without passing up through Greece: or 
he may have gone to Corinth from Crete, and thence to Asia) to Nico- 
polis, where he had determined to winter (Tit. ili. 12). Nicopolis was 
a Roman colony (Plin. iv. 1 or 2: Tacit. Ann. v. 10), where he would 
be more sure against tumultuary violence, but at the same time more 
open to direct hostile action from parties plotting against him in the 
metropolis. ‘The supposition of Mr. Conybeare (Conybeare and Howson, 
il. 573, edn. 2), that being known in Rome as the leader of the Chris- 
tians, he would be likely, at any time after the fire in 64, to be arrested 
as implicated in causing it, is not at all improbable. In this case, as the 
crime was alleged to have been committed at Rome, he would be sent 
thither for trial (Conybeare and Howson, ib. note) by the magistrates 
(duumviri) of Nicopolis. 

32. Arrived at the metropolis, he is thrown into prison, and treated 
no longer as a person charged with matters of the Jewish law, but as a 
common criminal: “J suffer evil even unto bonds as a malefactor,” 
2 Tim. ii. 9. All his Asiatic friends avoided him, except Onesiphorus, 
who sought him out, and was not ashamed of his chain (2 Tim. i. 16). 
Demas, Crescens, and Titus had, for various reasons, left him, Tychicus 
he had sent to Ephesus. Of his usual companions, only the faithful Luke 
remained with him. Under these circumstances he writes to Timothy a 
second Epistle, most likely to Ephesus (ii. 17; iv. 13), and perhaps by 
Tychicus, earnestly begging him to come to him before winter (iv. 21). 
If this be the winter of the same year as that current in Tit. iii. 12, he 
must have been arrested immediately on, or perhaps even before, his 


§ See a complete account of Nicopolis in Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece, pp. 310—312; 
Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. p. 572, edn. 2; Smith’s Dict. of Geography, sub voce. 

It is very improbable that any of the comparatively insignificant places elsewhere 
called by this name is here intended.’ I may mention that both Winer and Dr. Smith 
fall into the mistake of saying that St. Paul dates the Epistle from Nicopolis. No 
such inference can fairly be drawn from ch. iii. 12. 
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arrival at Nicopolis. And he writes from this his prison, expecting his 
execution (“for I am now being poured out, and the time of my departure 
is at hand,” 2 Tim. iv. 6). 

33. We hear, 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, of his being brought up before the 
authorities, and making his defence. If in the Jast year of Nero, the 
Emperor was absent in Greece, and did not try him in person. To this 
may perhaps point the “‘having suffered martyrdom under the princes” 
of Clement of Rome (see above, par. 20): but it would be manifestly 
unwise to press an expression in so rhetorical a passage. At this his 
hearing, none of his friends was bold enough to appear with or for 
him: but his Christian boldness was sustained by Him in whom he 
trusted. 

34. The second Epistle to Timothy dates after this his first apology. 
How long after, we cannot say: probably some little time, for the 
expression does not seem to allude to a very recent occurrence. 

35. After this, all is obscurity. That he underwent execution by the 
sword, is the constant tradition of antiquity, and would agree with the 
fact of his Roman citizenship, which would exempt him from death by 
torture. We have seen reason (above, par. 26) to place his death in 
the last year of Nero, i.e. late in a.p. 67, or A.D. 68. And we may 
well place the second Epistle to Timothy a few months at most before 
his death’. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


Tus AUTHORSHIP, and TimE anp PLacEe or Writine, have been 
already disenssed: and much has been said on the style and diction 
of this in common with the other Pastoral Epistles. It only remains 


7 One objection which is brought against the view taken above of the date of the 
Pastoral Epistles, is drawn from 1 Tim. iv. 12, “Let no one despise thy youth.” It 
is argued by Dr. Davidson, that supposing Timothy to have been twenty when the 
Apostle first took him for his companion,—at the date which we have assigned to the 
first Epistle, he would not be less than thirty-four or thirty-five when the Epistle 
was written; “fan age,” adds Dr. Davidson, “at which it was not likely he should be 
despised for his youth.” But surely such an age would be a very early one at which to 
be set over such a Church as that of Ephesus: and at such an age, an ecclesiastical 
officer whose duty was to rebuke elders, unless he comported himself with irreproach- 
able modesty and gravity, would be exceedingly liable to be slighted and set aside for 
his youth. The caution seems to me quite to stand in its place, and to furnish no valid 
objection whatever to our view. 
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to consider, 1. The person to whom the Epistle was written: 2. Its 
especial occasion and object. 


SECTION I. 
TO WHOM WRITTEN. 


1. Timotuy (Timotheus) is first mentioned Acts xvi. 1 ff. as dwelling 
either in Derbe or Lystra (“ there,” after both places have been men- 
tioned), but probably in the latter: at St. Paul’s second visit to those 
parts (Acts ib., see xiv. 6 ff.). He was of a Jewish mother (Euniké, 
2 Tim. i. 5) and a Gentile father (Acts xvi. 1, 3): and had probably 
been converted by the Apostle on his former visit, for he calls him his 
“true child in the faith” (1 Tim.i. 2). His mother, and his grand- 
mother (Lois, 2 Tim. i. 5), were both Christians,—probably also con- 
verted, from having been pious Jewesses (2 Tim. ili. 14, 15), during 
that former visit. 

2. Though as yet young, Timothy was well reported of by the 
brethren in Lystra and Iconium (Aets xvi. 2), and hence, forming 
as he did by his birth a link between Jews and Greeks, and thus 
especially fitted for the exigencies of the time (Aets ib. ver. 4), 
St. Paul took him with him asa helper in the missionary work. Ho 
first circumcised him (ib. 3), to remove the obstacle to his access to the 
Jews. 

3. The next time we hear of him isin Acts xvii. 14 ff., where he with 
Silas remained behind in Berea on occasion of the Apostle being sent 
away to Athens by sea. From this we infer that he bad aceompanicd 
him in the progress through Macedonia. His youth would furnish quite 
a sufficient reason why he should not be mentioned throughout the occur- 
rences at Philippi and Thessalonica. That he had been at this latter 
place, is almost certain: for he was sent back by St. Paul (from Berea, 
sce Introd. to 1 Thess. § ii. 5 f{) to ascertain the state of the Thes- 
salouian Chureh (1 Thess. iii. 2), and we find him rejoining the Apostle, 
with Silas, at Corinth, having brought intelligence from Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. iii. 6). 

4, He remained with the Apostle at Corinth, and his name, together 
with that of Silas (Silvanus), appears in the addresses of both the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, written (see Introd. to 1 Thess. § ili.) at 
Corinth. We have no express mention of him from this time till we find 
him “ministering” to St. Paul during the long stay at Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 22): but we may fairly presume that he travelled with him from 
Corinth to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18, 19), either remaining there with 
Priscilla and Aquila, or (which is hardly so probable) going with the 
Apostle to Jerusalem, and by Antioch terough Galatia and Phrygia. 
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From Ephesus (Acts xix. 22) we find him sent forward with Erastus to 
Macedonia and Corinth (1 Cor.iv. 17; xvi. 10: see on this whole visit, 
Introd. to 2 Cor. § ii. 4). Ho was again with St. Paul in Macedonia 
when he wrote the second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. i. 1: 
Introd. ibid.). Again, in the winter following we find him in his com- 
pany in Corinth, where he wrote the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. 
xvi, 21): and among the number of those who, on his return to Asia 
throngh Macedonia (Acts xx. 8, 4), went forward and waited for the 
Apostle and St. Luke at Troas. 

5. The next notice of him occurs in three of the Epistles of the first 
Roman imprisonment. He was with St. Pani when he wrote to tho 
Colossians (Col. i. 1), to Philemon (Philem. 1), and to the Philippians 
(Phil. i. 1). How he eame to Rome, whether with the Apostle or after 
him, we cannot say. If the former, we can only account for no mention 
of him being made in the narrative of the voyage (Acts xxvii., xxvili.) 
by remembering similar omissions elsewhere when we know him to have 
been in company, and supposing that his companionship was almost a 
matter of course. 

6. From this time we know no more, till we come to the Pastoral 
Epistles *. There we find him left by the Apostle at Ephesus to take 
care of the Church during his absence: and the last notice which we 
have in 2 Tim. makes it probable that he would set out (in the autumn 
of A.D. 67 ?), shortly after receiving the Epistle, to visit St. Paul at 
Rome. 

7. Henceforward, we are dependent on tradition for further notices. 
In Eusebius, we read, “ Timothy is said to have been the first elected 
bishop of the district of Ephesus:’ an idea which may well havo 
originated with the Pastoral Epistles, and seems inconsistent with the 
very general tradition, hardly to be sat aside (see Introd. to St. John’s 
Gospel, § i. 9 ff.), of the residence and death of St. John in that city. 
Nicephorus and the ancient martyrologies make him die by martyrdom 
under Domitian. See Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Jan. 24. 

8. We learn that he was set apart for the ministry in a solemn 
mauner by St. Paul, with laying on of his own hands and those of the 
presbytery (1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6), in accordance with prophetic 
utterances of the Spirit (1 Tim. ib. and i. 18): but at what time this 
took place, we are not informed: whether early in his course, or in 
Ephesus itself, as a consecration for his particnlar office there. This 
latter seems to me far the more probable view. 

9. The character of Timothy appears to have been earnest and self- 
denying. We may infer this from his leaving his home to accompany 
the Apostle, and submitting to the rite of circumcision at his hands 


8 On the notice of him in Heb. xiii. 23, see Introd. to that Epistle, § i. 160. 
bel 
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(Acts xvi. 1 ff.),—and from the notice in 1 Tim. v. 23, that he usually 
drank only water. At the same time it is impossible not to perceive, 
in the notices of him, signs of backwardness and timidity in dealing 
with the difficulties of his ministerial work. In1 Cor. xvi. 10 f., the 
Corinthians are charged, “ But if Timothy come, see that he be with you 
without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, even as I. Let no 
man therefore despise him, but set him forward in peace.” And in the 
notes to the two Epistles the student will find several cases, in which 
the same traits seem to be referred to’. They appear to have increased, 
in the second Epistle ?, where the Apostle speaks earnestly, and even 
severely, on the necessity of Christian boldness in dealing with the 
difficulties and the errors of the day. 

10. I subjoin a chronological table of the above notices in the course 
of Timothy, arranging them according to that already given in the 
Introd. to Acts, and to the positions taken in the preceding chapter: 


A.D. 
45. Converted by St. Paul, during the first missionary journey, at 
Lystra. 
él. Taken to be St. Pauls companion and circumcised (Acts xvi. 
Autumn. 1 ff.}. 
Sent from Beroea to Thessaloniea (Acts xvii. 14; 1 Thess. iii. 2). 
52. With Silas, joins St. Paul at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 
6). 


Winter, With St. Paul (1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1). 
see above, ch. v. 


§ iii. 
57. With St. Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix. 22): sent thence into Mace- 
Spring. donia and to Corinth (Acts ib.; 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10). 
Winter. With St. Paul (2 Cor. i. 1). 
58, With St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 21). 
beginning. 
Spring. Journeying with St. Paul from Corinth to Asia (Acts xx. 4). 
62 or 63. With St. Paul in Rome (Col. i. 1; Philem. 1; Phil. i. 1). 
63—66. Uncertain. 
66 or 67. Left by St. Paul in charge of the Church at Ephesus. (First 


Epistle.) 
67 or 68. (Second Epistle.) Sets out to join St. Paul at Rome. 
Afterwards. Uncertain. 








1 See notes on 1 Tim. v. 23; 2 Tim. i. 5, 7; iii. 10; and cf. besides 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
2 It is possible that there may have been a connexion between these indications and 
the tone of the message in Rev. ii. 1—6: see note there. 
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SECTION IL 
OCCASION AND OBJECT. 


1. The Epistle declares its own occasion. The Apostle had left the 
Ephesian Church in charge to Timothy: and though he hoped soon 
to return, was apprehensive that he might be detained longer than he 
expected (1 Tim. iii. 14, 15). He therefore despatched to him these 
written instructions. 

2. The main object must be described as personal: to encourage and 
inform Timothy in his superintendence at Ephesus. But this in- 
formation and precept regarded two very different branches of his 
ecclesiastical duty. 

3. The first was, the making head against and keeping down the 
growing heresies of the day. These are continually referred to: again 
and again the Apostle recurs to their mention: they evidently dwelt 
much on his mind, and caused him, in reference to Timothy, the most 
lively anxiety. On their nature and characteristics I have treated in the 
preceding chapter. 

4, The other object was, the giving directions respecting the govern- 
ment of the Church itself: as regarded the appointing to sacred offices, 
the selection of widows to receive the charity of the Church, and do 
service for it,—and the punishment of offenders. 

5. For a compendium of the Epistle, and other details connected with 
it, see Davidson, vol. iti. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


SECTION I. 
TO WHAT PLACE WRITTEN. 


1. Ir has been very generally supposed, that this Epistle was written 
to Timothy while the latter was still at Ephesus. 

2. The notices contained in it seem partially to uphold the idea. In 
ch. i. 16—18, Onesiphorus is mentioned as having sought out the Apostle 
at Rome, and also having ministered to him at Ephesus: and inch. iv. 19, 
the household of Onesiphorus is saluted. Such a notice, it is true, 
decides nothing : but comes in aid of the supposition that St. Paul was 
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writing to Ephesus. Our impression certainly is, from ch. i. 18, that 
Onesiphorus resided, when living, at Ephesus. 

3. Again, in ch. ii. 17, we find Hymenwus stigmatized as a teacher of 
error, who (see notes there) can hardly be other than the Hymenzus of 
1 Tim. i. 20. Joined with this latter in 1 Tim. appears an Alexander: 
and we again have an Alexander “ the smith” mentioned as having done 
the Apostle much mischief in our ch. iv. 14: and there may be a further 
coincidence in the fact that an Alexander is mentioned as being put 
forward by the Jews during the tumult at Ephesus, Acts xix. 33°, 

4, Besides, the whole circumstances, and especially the character of 
the false teachers, exactly agree. It would be very difficult to point out 
any features of difference, such as change of place would be almost sure 
to bring out, between the heretical persons spoken of here, and those in 
the first Epistle. 

5. The local notices come in aid, but not with mnch foree. Timothy 
is instructed to bring with him matters which the Apostle had left at 
Troas (ch. iv. 13), which he would pass in his journey from Ephesus to 
Rome. Two other passages (ch. iv. 12, 20) present a difficulty: and 
Michaclis, who opposes this view, urges them strongly. St. Paul writes, 
“ But Tychicus I sent to Ephesus.” This could hardly have been so 
written, as a simple announcement of a fact, if the person to whom he 
was writing was himself in that city. This was also felt by Theodoret, 
—for he says, “ It is hence evident that the blessed Timothy at this time 
dwelt not at Ephesus, but somewhere else.’ The only answer that I 
ean give, may be derived from the form and arrangement of the sentence. 

Several had been mentioned, who had left him of their own accord: then, 
with but, introducing a contrast, he states that he had sent Tychicus to 
Ephesus. If any stress is meant to be laid on this circumstance, the notice 
might still consist with Timothy himself being there : ‘ but do not wonder 
at Tychicus being at Ephesus, for I sent him thither.” This however is 
not satisfactory: nor again is it, to suppose with Dr. Davidson, that 
for some reason Tychicus would not arrive in Ephesus so soon as tho 
Epistle—He also writes, “But Trophimus I left behind in Miletus 
sick.” This would be a strange thing to write from Rome to Timothy 
in Ephesus, within a few miles of Miletus itself, and respecting Tro- 
phimus, who was an Ephesian (Acts xxi. 20). It certainly may be said 
that there might be reasons why the notice should be sent. It might 
be intended to clear Trophimus from the charge which appears to be 
laid against Erastus, that he had remained behind of his own accord in 
his native land. With the Apostle’s delicate fecling for all who were 


3 See note there. The latter hypothesis mentioned in it, that he was put forward to 
clear the Jews, is at least possible: and then he might well have been an enemy of the 
Apostle. 
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connected with him, he might well state this (again with a but) re- 
speeting Trophimus, though the fact of his remaining at Miletus might 
be well known to Timothy, and his own profession of sickness as the 
reason. 

6. There is a very slight hint indeed given in ch. iv. 11, which may 
point the same way. Timothy was to take up Mark and bring him to 
Rome.. The last notice we have had of Mark, was a recommendation of 
him to the Colossian Chureh (Col. iv. 10), and that in a strain, which 
may import that he was to be a resident labourer in the Gospel among 
them. If Mark was at Colosse, he might be easily sent for from 
Ephesus to accompany Timothy. 


SECTION II. 
OCCASION AND OBJECT. 


1. It only remains to enquire respecting this Epistle, what special 
circumstances occasioned it, and what objects are discernible in it. 

2. The immediately moving occasion seems to have been one personal 
to the Apostle himself. He was anxious that Timothy should come 
to him at Rome, bringing with him Mark, as soon as possible (ch. i. 4; 
ive Oe 21), 

3. But he was uncertain how it might be with himself: whether he 
should live to see his child in the faith, or be “offered up” before his 
arrival. He sends to him therefore, not merely a message to come, but 
a letter full of fatherly exhortations and instructions, applicable to his 
present circumstances. And these seem not to have been unneeded. 
Many of his former friends had fersaken him (ch. i. 15; iv. 10), and the 
conrage and perseveranee of Timothy himself appeared to be giving 
way (see above, Introd. to 1 Tim. § i. 9). The letter therefore is 
calculated in some measure te supply what his own mouth would, 
if he were permitted to speak to him face to face, still more fervently 
urge on him. And thus we possess an Epistle caleulated for all ages 
of the Chureh: in which while the maxims cited and encouragements 
given apply to all Christians, and especially ministers of Christ, in their 
duties and difFculties,—the affecting circumstances, in which the writer 
himself is pla: :d, carry home to every heart his earnest and impassioned 
eloquence. 

4. For further notices, I again refer to Dr. Davidson, vol. iii. pp. 48 
—75. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


SECTION I. 


TO WHOM WRITTEN. 


1. Tue time and place of writing this Epistle have been before dis- 
cussed (see above, ch. x. § ii. 29 f.). It appears to have been sent 
from Ephesus, or perhaps from Macedonia, during the last year of the 
Apostle’s life (a.p. 67), to Titus, who was left in charge with the 
Churches in the island of Crete. We shall now gather up the notices 
which remain to us respecting Titus himself. 

2. It is by no means easy to construct an account of Titus. At first 
sight a strange phenomenon presents itself. The narrative in the Acts 
never once mentions him. And this is the more remarkable, because 
of all the companions of St. Paul he seems to have been the most valued 
and trusted. No adequate reason has ever been given for this omission. 
There must be some, it is thought, which we cannot penetrate. Was he 
identical with some one or other of St. Paul’s companions, known to us 
in the Acts under another name ? None seems to satisfy the conditions. 
Or are we to regard the notice in 2 Tim. iv. 10 as indicative of his ulti- 
mate desertion of the Apostle, aud thus to seek for a solution of the 
problem? But even with such a supposition, we shall not touch the 
narrative of the Acts, which we believe to have been published some 
years previous to the writing of that Epistle. So that we must be 
content to leave the preblem unsolved, and to put together the few 
notices which we possess, as given of a person distinct from any men- 
tioned in the Acts. 

3. The first notice of Titus, in respect of time, occurs in Gal. ii. 1, 3. 
We there learn that he was of Gentile origin: and that he was taken 
by Paul and Barnabas to the council of the Apostles and elders which 
was convened at Jerusalem to consider of the question of the obligation 
of the Mosaic law. The narrative in the Acts speaks merely of ‘ some 
others” being sent with the two Apostles. But we see clearly the reason 
why Titus should be marked out in Gal. ii. for separate mention. He 
was an uncircumcised Gentile, and the independence of action of St. 
Paul is shewn by his refusing to listen for a moment to the proposal, 
which appears to have been urged, for his cireumcision. In the Acts, 
no such reason for special mention of him existed. And this considera- 
tion will shew, that we are perhaps not justified in assuming from this 
incident that Titus held any position of high confidence or trust at this 
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time. We find him in close companionship with the Apostles, but that 
is all we can say. He was certainly converted by means of St. Paul 
himself, from the words “my true child” in Tit. i. 4. 

4, Our next notice of him is found in 2 Cor., where it appears (ch. xii. 
18) that he, with two other brethren, whose names are not mentioned, 
was sent forward by St. Paul from Ephesus, during his long visit there, 
to Corinth, to set on foot a collection (ch. viii. 6) for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem, and also to ascertain the effect of the first Epistle on the 
Corinthians. St. Paul, on his departure from Ephesus, waited at Troas, 
where great opportunities of usefulness were opening before him (ch. ii. 
12): but so anxious was he for the return of Titus, “ Zitus my brother,” 
that he “left them and passed into Macedonia” (ib. 13). There he met 
with Titus, who brought him a satisfactory account of the effect of the 
first Epistle (ch. vii. 6—145): and from that which St. Paul there says of 
him, his effective zeal and earnestness in the work of the Gospel is suffi- 
ciently shewn. Further proof of these is given in his undertaking of 
his own accord the delicate task of completing the collection (ch. viii. 6, 
16, 17 ff.): and proof also of the Apostle’s confidence in him, in the 
terms in which he commends him to the Corinthians. He calls him his 
own “ partner and fellow-worker” (ch. vili. 23): appeals to his integrity, 
aud entire unity of action with himself (ch. xii. 18). 

5. From this time (A.D. 57: see Introd. to 2 Cor. § ii. 3), to the 
notices furnished by our Epistle (a.p. 67), we know nothing of Titus. 
At this latter date we find him left in Crete by St. Paul, obviously for a 
temporary purpose: viz. to “carry forward the correction of those things 
which are defective” (ch. i. 5), and among these principally, to establish 
presbyteries for the government of the various Churches, consisting of 
“bishops” (ib. ver. 7). His stay there was to be very short (ch. iii. 12), 
and he was, on the arrival of Tychicus or Artemas, to join the Apostle at 
Nicopolis. Not the slightest trace is found in the Epistle, of any inten- 
tion on the part of St. Paul to place Titus permanently over the Cretan 
Churches: indeed, such a view is inconsistent with the data furnished 
us in it. 

6. Titus appears to have accordingly rejoined the Apostle, and after- 
wards to have left him for Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). Whether from 
this notice we are to infer that he had been with him in Rome, is quite 
uncertain. It would seem more probable that he had gone from Nico- 
polis, or at all events from some point on the journey. We can hardly, 
on mature consideration of the expressions in 2 Tim. iv. 10, entirely get 
rid of the impression, that Titus had left the Apostle of his own accord. 
There is, as has been above observed, an apparent contrast intended 
between those who are classed with Demas,—they being even included 
under the word is gone, without another verb expressed—and Tychiens, 
who had been sent on a mission by the Apostle. Still, it would be unfair 
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to lay any stress on this, in a matter so well admitting of charitable 
doubt: and we may be well permitted, with Mr. Conybeare, to “hope 
that his journey to the neighbouring Dalmatia was undertaken by desire 
of St. Paul.’ 

7. The traditionary notices of the after life of Titus are too evidently 
grounded on a misunderstanding of our Epistle, to be worth much. 
Eusebius, H. E. iii. 4, says, “Timothy is related first to have been 
chosen to the bishopric of the Church (Parecia, parish) in Ephesus (see 
on this above, Introd. to 1 Tim. § i. 7), as was also Titus of the Churches 
in Crete.” And so Theodoret assumes, on 1 Tim. iii. 1. 

8. Butler informs us (Lives of the Saints, Jan. 4) that Titus is 
honoured in Dalmatia as its principal Apostle: that he again returned 
from Dalmatia to Crete, and finished a laborious and holy life by a happy 
death in Crete, in a very advanced old age, some say in his 94th year: 
that he is looked on in Crete as the first Archbishop of Gortyna, which 
metropolitical see is now fixed at Candia, the new capital, built by the 
Saracens after the destruction of Gortyna. But all this fabric too mani- 
festly bears the appearance of having been raised on the above misap- 
prehension, te possess any traditional worth. 


SECTION IL. 
THE CHURCHES OF CRETE. 


1. When, and by whom, these Churches were founded, is quite uncer- 
tain. Crete abounded with Jews of wealth and influence. We find 
proof of this iu Josephus and Philo. In Acts ii. 11, Cretans are named 
among those who heard the utterance of the Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost. It is probable therefore, that these Churches owed their origin to 
the return of individuals from contact with the preaching of the Gospel, 
and had therefore as yet been unvisited by an Apostle, when they first 
come before us towards the end of St. Paul’s ministry. 

2. It is plain that no certain evidence can be deduced, as to the 
existence of these Churches, from no mention being made of them when 
St. Paul passed by Crete on his voyage to Malta in Acts xxvii. We 
have no reason to suppose that he was at liberty to go where he pleased 
while remaining in port, nor can we reason, from the analogy of Julius’s 
permission at Sidon, that similar leave would be given him where per- 
haps no personal relation subsisted between him and the inhabitants. 
Besides which, the ship was detained by a contrary wind, and probably 
expecting, during a good part of the time, to sail every day. 

3. The next point requiring our attention is, the state of those 
Churches at the date of our Epistle. If it appear, on comparison, that 
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the false teachers in them were more exclusively Jewish than those at 
Ephesus, it must be remembered, that this would be a natural conse- 
quence, the origin of the Churches being that which we have supposed. 
And in that case the Apostle’s visit, acting as a critical test, would sepa- 
rate out and bring into hostility this Judaistic element, and thus lead to 
the state of things which we find in this Epistle. 

4. Various objections are brought by De Wette against the Epistle, 
as not corresponding with the facts, in its assumptions and expressions. 
The first of them, that “it professes to have been written shortly after 
the founding of the Churches, but sets forth a ripeness and abundance of 
heretical teaching quite inconsistent with such recent foundation,”—falls 
to the ground on our hypothesis of their origin. They were old in actual 
date of existence, but quite in their infancy of arrangement and formal 
constitution. 

5. With our hypothesis also falls his second objection : viz. that “ the 
great recent success of the Apostle there makes the severity of his 
characterization of the inhabitants, and that upon another’s testimony 
(ch. i. 12), quite inexplicable. We should rather have looked for thankful 
recognition, as in other Epistles.” But, supposing Christianity to have 
grown up there in combination with the national vices, and a thorough 
work of purification to be wanted, then we need not be surprised at the 
Apostle reminding Titus of the character of those with whom he had 
to deal, appealing to the testimony of their own writers to confirm the 
fact. 

6. His third objection, that “the heretical teachers must have grown 
up under the eyes of Titus since the Apostle’s absence, and thus must 
have been better known to him than to St. Paul, whereas here we have 
St. Paul informing him about them,”—is grounded on pure assumption, 
arising from mistake. The false teachers had been there throughout, 
and, as we have said, had been awaked into activity by the Apostle’s 
presence and teaching. He knew, from long and bitter experience, 
far more of them than Titus could do: and his notices and warnings 
are founded on this longer experience and more thorough apostolic 
insight. 

7. His fourth, that “in relation to the moral and ecclesiastical state 
of the Cretan Christians, as disclosed in the Epistle, a duration of the 
Gospel among them of some length must be assumed,—from the stress 
laid on previous purity of character in those to be chosen to church- 
offices,”—also falls to the ground on our hypothesis of the origin and 
previous duration of the Churches. 

8. The fifth is,—that “it is most unnatural and startling to find not 
one reference to what the Apostle had taught and preached in Crete, 
when in 1 Thess., an Epistle written under similar circumstances, we 
find so many.” But we entirely deny the parallelism. ‘The Thessalonian 
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Chureh had been founded by himself; he was torn away from it in the 
midst of his teaching : every reason existed for constantly recalling what 
he had said to them, either to enforce it, or to guard it from misunder- 
standing. Such was not the case here. He was writing of a Church 
which he had not himself founded: whose whole situation was different : 
and writing not to the Church itself, but to one whom he had eommis- 
sioned to set it in order, and who knew, and needed not reminding of, 
what he had preached there. 

9. It only remains under this head, that we should say something 
of the character of the Cretans which St. Paul has quoted from 
Epimenides, ch. i. 12,—-“‘ The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies.” 

10. Meursius, in his very complete and elaborate treatise on Crete, 
has accumulated nearly all the testimonies of the ancients respecting 
them. From his pages I take a few, that the student may be able to 
illustrate the character by them. 

11. Ontheir avarice, we have the testimony of Livy, ‘‘ The Cretans had 
followed (Paulus /Emilius, with) the hope of getting money: and seeing 
that more offence than favour was likely to acerue in the division, asum 
of fifty talents was placed on the bank of the Strymon, to be plundered 
by them :’—of Plutarch, ‘‘ Of the soldiers the Cretans followed crowding 
together, not from good will, but for money, as bees throng to the 
combs :’—of Polybius, ‘‘ A life led in the pursuit of shabby gain and 
covetousness is so much the custom of their country, that among the 
Cretans alone of all mankind gain is thought no disgrace.” 

12. On their ferocity and fraud, Polybius says, “ The Cretans, who 
live in the midst of civil quarrels and wars private and public, the worst 
of mankind ;’—and again, he tells us that the Cretans, accustomed to 
ambushes and robberies and thefts by land and by sea, and nightly 
attacks, and to all sorts of underhand ways of gain, were yet in the 
open field cowards and fraudulent :—Strabo says, that Crete confessedly 
degenerated for the worse ; for that, after the Tyrrhenians, the Cretans 
took up the pursuit of piracy :—an Epigram of Leonides, ‘ The Cretans 
are always pirates and pests of the sea: who ever knew a just act of 
Cretans ?” 

13. On their mendacity, Polybius testifies that, with rare exceptions, 
it was impossible to find greater masters of craft and deceit than the 
Cretans, or more unrighteous frauds than theirs. The very word “ to 
Cretize”” was an expression for “to lie.” Suidas has, ‘‘to Cretize: a 
word used with allusion to the Cretans ; for they are liars and deceivers :” 
see also Polyb. vili. 21. 5. And their general depravity was summed 
up in the proverb, ‘Three Kappas are cursed: Kappadocia, Krete, 
Kilikia.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTIORSHIP. 


1. Tne testimonies to the Pauline authorship of this Epistle are 
abundant. 

(a) Tertullian, in enumerating the Epistles of St. Paul with which 
Marecion had tampered, concludes his list by excepting this to Phi- 
lemon, which, he says, has escaped through its brevity. 

(6) Origen quotes euEressly from the “Epistle of Paul to Philemon, 
verses 7, 9, 14. 

(c) Eusebius reckons this Epistle among those universally received. 

(d) Jerome argues at some length against those who refused to 
acknowledge this Epistle for St. Paul’s because it was ah on 
personal matters and contained nothing for edification. 

2. That neither Irenwus nor Clement of Alexandria cite our Epistle, 
is easily accounted for, both by its shortness, and by the fact of its 
containing nothing which could illustrate or affirm doctrinal positions. 
Ignatius seems several times to allude to it. : 

3. The internal evidence of the Epistle itself is so decisive for its 
Pauline origin,—the occasion and object of it (see below, § ii.) so simple, 
and unassignable to any frandulent intent, that one would imagine the 
impugner of so many of the Epistles would at least have spared this one, 
and that in modern times, as in ancient, according to Tertullian and 
Jerome, its very brevity would have defended it. But Baur has rejected 
it, or, which with him.is the same thing practically, has placed it in his 
second class, of controverted Epistles, in common with the other Epistles 
of the imprisonment. 

4, In so doing, he confesses to a feeling of subjecting himself to the 
imputation of hypereritical scepticism as to authenticity : but maintains 
that the Epistle must stand or fall with those others: and that its very 
insignificance, which is pleaded in its defence, all the more involves it in 
their fate. Still, he professes to argue the question on the ground of 
the Epistle itself. 

5. He finds in its diction several things which strike him as un- 
pauline: several which establish a link between it and those other 
Epistles. The latter position we should willingly grant him, and use 
against him, But the former is here, as so ofter, taken up by him in 
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the merest disregard to common sense and probability. Such expres- 
sions, occurring ina familiar letter, such as we do not elsewhere possess, 
are no more than are perfectly natural, and only serve to enlarge for us 
the Apostle’s vocabulary, instead of inducing doubt, where all else is so 
thoroughly characteristic of him. 

6. The contents also of the Epistle seem to him objectionable. The 
incident on which it is founded, he says, of itself raises suspicion. He 
then takes to pieces the whole history of Onesimus’s flight and con- 
version, and the feeling shewn to him by the Apostle, in a way which, 
as I observed before (ch. vi. § i. 2) respecting his argument against 
the Epistle to the Philippians, only finds a parallel in the pages of 
burlesque: so that, I am persuaded, if the section on the Epistle to 
Philemon had been first published separately and without the author’s 
name, the world might well have supposed it written by some defender 
of the authenticity of the Epistle, as a caricature on Baur’s general line 
of argument. 

7. On both his grounds of objection—the close connexion of this 
with the other Epistles of the imprisonment, and its own internal 
evidence,—fortified as these are by the consensus of the ancient Church, 
we may venture to assume it as certain that this Epistle was written by 


St. Paul. 


SECTION II. 
THE PLACE, TIME, OCCASION, AND OBJECT OF WRITING. 


1. The Epistle is connected by the closest links with that to the Colos- 
sians. It is borne by Onesimus, one of the persons mentioned as sent 
with that Epistle (Col. iv. 9). The persons sending salutation are the 
same, with the one exception of Jesus Justus. In Col. iv. 17, a message 
is sent to Archippus, who is one of those addressed in this Epistle. 
Both Epistles are sent from Paul and Timotheus; and in both the 
Apostle is a prisoner (Col. iv. 18; Philem. vv. 1, 9). 

2. This being so, we are justified in assuming that it was written at 
the same place and time as the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, 
viz. at Rome, and in the year 61 or 62. 

3. Its occasion and object are plainly indicated in the Epistle itself. 
Onesimus, a native of Colossz, the slave of Philemon, had absconded, 
after having, as it appears, defrauded his master (ver. 18). He fled to 
Rome, and there was converted to Christianity by St. Paul. Being per- 
suaded by him to return to his master, he was furnished with this letter 
to recommend him, now no longer merely a servant, but a brother also, 
to a favourable reception by Philemon. ‘This alone, and no didactic or 
general object, is disecrnible in the Epistle. 
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SECTION ITI. 
TO WHAT PLACE ADDRESSED, &c. 


1. From comparing Col. iv. 9, with ib. 17 and Philem. 2, we infer 
that Philemon was a resident at Colosse. The impression on the reader 
from Philem. 1, 2, is that Apphia was his wife, and Archippus (a minister 
of the church there, Col. iv. 17), their son, or some near relative dwelling 
with them under the same roof. A letter on a matter so strictly domestic 
would hardly include strangers to the family in its address, 

2. An hypothesis has been advanced, recently by Wicscler, that our 
present Epistle is alluded to in Col. iv. 16, as “that from Laodicea,” and 
that the message to Archippus in the next verse favours the view that 
he, and. consequently Philemon, dwelt at Laodicea. And this is corro- 
borated, by Archippus being called bishop of Laodicea in the Apostolic 
Constitutions (vii. 46). 

3. The objection to this hypothesis is not so much from any evidently 
false assumption or inference in the chain of facts, all of which may have 
beeu as represented, but from the improbability, to my view, that by the 
latter limb of the parallelism—“ this Epistle,” “that from Laodicea,”— 
cau be meant a private letter, even though it may have regarded a member 
of the Colossian church. We seem to want some Epistle corresponding 
in weight with that to the Colossians, for such an order, in such a form, 
to receive its natural interpretation. 

4. Of Onesimus we know nothing for certain, except from the noticcs 
here and in Col. iv. 9. Tradition reports variously respecting him. In 
the Apostolical Canons (73) he is said to have been emancipated by his 
master, and in the Apostolical Constitutions (vii. 46) to have been 
ordained by St. Paul himself bishop of Bercea in Macedonia, and to have 
suffered martyrdom in Rome, Nicephorus, H. E. iii. 11. In the Epistle 
of Ignatius to the Ephesians, he mentions an Onesimus as being their 
bishop. It is just possible that this may be our Onesimus. The earliest 
date which can be assigned to the martyrdom of Ignatius is a.p. 107, 
i.e, thirty-five years after the date of this Epistle. Supposing Onesimus 
to have been thirty at this time, he would then have been only sixty- 
five. And even setting Ignatius’s death at the latest date, a.p. 116, we 
should still be far within the limits of possibility. It is at least singular 
that in ch. ii, immediately after naming Onesimus, Ignatius proceeds 


to play on his name as St. Paul does. (Compare Philem. ver. 20, and 
above, § i. 2.) 
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SECTION IV. 
CHARACTER AND STYLE. 


1. This Epistle is a remarkable illustration of St. Paul’s tenderness 
and delicacy of character. Dr. Davidson well remarks, “ Dignity, 
generosity, prudence, friendship, affection, politeness, skilful address, 
purity, are apparent. Hence it has been termed with great propriety, 
the polite Epistle. The delicacy, fine address, consummate courtesy, 
nice strokes of rhetoric, render the letter an unique specimen of the 
epistolary style.” Introd. vol. iii. p. 160. 

2. Doddridge (Expositor, introd. to Philem.) compares it to an Epistle 
of Pliny to Sabinianus, ix. 21, written as an acknowledgment on a 
similar occasion of the reception of a freedman by his master *: and justly 
gives the preference in delicacy and power to our Epistle. The com- 
parison is an interesting one, for Pliny’s letter is eminently beautiful, 
and in terseness, and completeness, not easy to surpass. 

3. Luther’s description of the Epistle is striking, and may well serve 
to close our notice of it, and this portion of our introduction to the 
Epistles : 

“This Epistle sheweth a right noble lovely example of Christian love. 
Here we see how St. Paul layeth himself out for the poor Onesimus, and 
with all his means pleadeth his cause with his master; and so setteth 
himself, as if he were Onesimus, and had himself done wrong to Phile- 
mon. Yet all this doeth he not with power or force, as if he had right 
thereto; but he strippeth himself of his right, and thus enforeeth 
Philemon to forego his right also. Even as Christ did for us with God 
the Father, thus also doth St. Paul for Onesimus with Philemon : for 
Christ also stripped Himself of His right, and by love and humility 
enforced the Father to lay aside His wrath and power, and to take us to 
His grace for the sake of Christ, who lovingly pleadeth our cause, and 
with all His heart layeth Himself out for us. For we are all His 
Onesimi, to my thinking.” 


4 The Epistle ruus thus: 

*C, Plinius to his Sabiniauus, health. 

“Thou hast done well that thon hast taken to thy house and heart thy freedinan 
once dear to thee, now sent back by my letter. This will be a delight to thee: it is 
certainly to me. First, because I see that thou art one capable of being ruled in thine 
anger: then, that thou holdest me in such esteem, as either to obey my authority, or 
to grant my prayers. Therefore I both praise and thank thee: and at the same time 
admonish thee for the future, that when any of thine commits a fault thou wouldest 
be merciful, even though there be none to intercede. Farewell.” 
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TO THE 


ROMANS. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION 


REVISED. 


I.) PAUL, a servant of |T, 1 Paut, *a servant of Jesus Christ, a Acts ir. 16: 


Jesus Christ, called to be bealled t 


Cuap. I. 1—7.] ADDRESS OF THE EPIs- 
TLE, WITH AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF PaUL’s 
CALLING TO BE AN APOSTLE OF THE Gos- 
PEL OF THE Son oF Gop. It has been 
remarked by Calvin, that this whole Epistle 
is exquisitely and skilfully arranged, so 
that its great argument seems to flow ont 
of the natural and rational progress of its 
ordinary thought. Beginning with the 
proof of his Apostleship, St. Paul thence 
comes to the commendation of the Gospel: 
this in its turn brings on a disputation 
concerning faith; to which then, as if led 
to it by the context, he gives himself. 
And thus he enters on the grand subject 
of the whole Epistle, justification by faith, 
which employs him as far as the end of 
the fifth chapter. St. Paul in the ad- 
dresses of his Epistles never uses the eon- 
mon Greek formula “greeting” (James 
i. 1), but always a prayer for blessing on 
those to whom he is writing. In all his 
Epistles (and in both those of Peter, and in 
the Apocalypse) this prayer is for “grace 
and peace,” except in 1 and 2 Tim., where 
it is for “ grace, mercy, and peace,” as in 
2 John. In Jude only we tind ‘ mercy, 
peace, and love.”’—The address here differs 
from those of most of Paul’s Epistles, in 
having doctrinal clauses parenthetieally 
inserted:—such are found also in the 
address of the Epistle to Titus, and (in 
munch less degree) in that of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. These doctrinal clauses 
regard, 1. the fore-announcement of the 
Gospel through the prophets: 2. the de- 
soviption and dignity of Him who was the 


fs Vou. II. 


4 / 


o be an apostle, “set apart 


Gal. i, 15. 
b Acts ix.15: 
e Acts xiii. 2. 


xxii. 14: xxvi.16. Heb. v. 4. 
subject of that Gospel: 3. the nature and 
aim of the apostolic office to which Paul 
had been called,—including the persons 
addressed in the objects of its ministra- 
tion. 1. a servant of Jesus Christ} 
So also. Phil, i. 7,and Tit. a. Lo" 
servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ”),—but usually “an apostle of 
Jesus Christ” (or, “of Christ Jesus”) 
(2 Cor., Eph., Col., 1 Tim., 2 Tim.): “@ 
[called] apostle of Jesus Christ” (1 Cor.), 
—simply “an apostle” (Gal.),—“a@ pri- 
soner of Jesus Christ” (Philem.). The 
expression “servant of God” is the especial 
Old Test. title of Israel, and of individuals, 
as Moses, Joshua, David, Daniel, Job, and 
others, who as prophets, kings, &c., were 
raised up for the express work of God. 
Servant must not be rendered “slave,” nor 
merely “ pious worshipper :’ because the 
former excludes the element of treewill, while 
the latter does not express the entire dedica- 
tion to Christ. called to be an apostle | 
In naming himself a servant of Jesus 
Christ, he bespeaks their attention as a 
Christian speaking to Christians : he now 
further specifies the place which he held 
by the special calling of God; called, and 
that to the very highest office, of an 
apostle; and even more—among the 
Apostles, not one by original selection, but 
one specially called. ‘The rest of the 
apostles were educated by long intercourse 
with Jesus, and were called first to follow 
Him and obey Him, then put forth as 
Apostles. Paul, beforetime a persecutor, 
was suddenly made an Apostle by special 
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unto the gospel of God, * which 


ach. xvi. he 4 promised before by his prophets 
eLukei 32: in the holy scriptures, ® * concerning 
ii.4. Matt. . * 
HAs his Son, which was born of the 


seed of David according to the flesh, 
4 which was with power ‘declared 
to be the Son of God, according to 


f Acts xiii. $3. 


calling. In like manner, the Jews were 
God’s people by promise: the Greeks, by 
simple calling. Thus the called apostle 
had a similitude and relation to the ealled 
saints.” Bengel. apostle must not 
be taken here in the wider sense, of a mis- 
sionary, as in ch. xvi. 7, but in its higher 
and peculiar meaning, in which the Twelve 
bore the title (“whom he also named 
apostles,” Luke vi. 13), and Paul (and 
perhaps Barnabas), and James the Lord’s 
brother. This title was not conferred on 
Paul by the separation ordered by the 
Holy Spirit, Acts xiii. 2, but zz virtue of 
his special call by the Lord in person ; 
compare the expression “a chosen vessel” 
(‘a vessel of choice”), Acts ix. 15, with 
* Have not [chosen youtwelve?” John vi. 
70; also compare John xill. 18; xv. 16; 
Acts i. 2. “I cannot agree,” says Calvin, 
“with those who refer this word—called— 
to Paul's personal eternal election of God.” 
separated] not as in Acts xiii. 2 
merely, though that was a particular ap- 
plication of the general truth :—but (as 
in Gal. i. 15) “ God, who separated me 
from my mother’s womb.” “The same 
idea of separation is at the root of the 
word Pharisee: but here Paul signities 
that he was separated by God, not only 
from among men, from among Jews, from 
among the disciples, but even from among 
teachers themselves.”’ Bengel. unto | 
i. e. for the purpose of announcing. 
the gospel of God] i.e. the good tidings 
sent by (not concerning) God. The geni- 
tive is not, as in “the Gospel of the 
kingdom,” Matt. iv. 23, Mark i. 14, one 
of apposition, but of possesston or origin ; 
God’s Gospel. And so, whenever the ex- 
pression ‘the Gospel of Christ’ occurs, it 
is not ‘the Gospel about Christ,’ but 
Christ’s Gospel; that Gospel which flows 
out of His grace, and is His gitt to 
men.—Thus in the very beginning of 
the Epistle, these two short words an- 
nounce that the Gospel is of God,—in 
other words, that salvation is of grace 
only. 2.] This good tidings is no 
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an apostle, separated unto 
the gospel of God, * (which 
he had promised afore by 
his prophets in the holy 
seriptures,) 3 concerning 
his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, which was made of 
the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh ; 4 and de- 


new invention, no after-thought,— but 
was long ago announced in what God’s 
prophets wrote concerning His Son :— 
and announced by way of promise, so 
that God stood pledged to its realiza- 
tion. ‘Since the charge of bringing in 
novelties was brought against the Gospel, 
he shews that it was older than the Greeks, 
and long ago shadowed out in the pro- 
phets.” Chrysostom. 3. concerning 
his Son] belongs to “which he had pro- 
mised afore,” above,—which he promised 
beforehand, <c., concerning His Son, i. e. 
‘which (good tidings) He promised before- 
hand, &e., ard indicated that it should be 
concerning His Son.’ This is more natural 
than (as is done in the A. V.) to bind these 
words to “the Gospel of God,” which 
went before. Either meaning will suit 
ver. 9 equally well.—Christ, the Son of 
God, is the great subject of the good uews. 
which was born] or, became: not, as 
in A. ¥., “was made.’ There is nothing in 
the word indicating creation, however true 
that may have been: see John i. 14. 
according to the flesh] On the side of His 
humanity, our Lord became, was born; 
that nature of His begins only then, when 
He was “ made (Lorn) of a woman,” Gal. 
iv. 4. flesh is here used exactly as in 
Jchn i. 14, “the word became flesh,” to 
signify that whole nature, body, and soul, 
of which the outward visible tabernacle 
of the FLESH is the concrete representa- 
tion to our senses.—The words of the seed 
of David cast a hint back at the promise 
just spoken of. At the same time, in 
so solemn an enunciation of the dignity of 
the Son of God, they serve to shew that 
even according to the human side, His 
descent had been fixed in the line of him 
who was Israel’s anointed and greatest 
king. 4.| The simple antithesis would 
have been, which was born... according 
to the flesh, but was the Son of God ac- 
cording to the Spirit, see 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
But (1) wonderful solemnity is given by 
dropping the particles, and taking up sepa- 
rately the human and divine nature of 
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elared to be the Son of|the Spirit of holiness, by the resur- 


God with power, according 
to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the 
dead: 5 by whom we have 


Christ, keeping His Son as the great 
subject of both clauses, and thus making 
them. not contrasts to one another, but 
correlative parts of the same great whole. 
And (2) the Apostle, dwelling here on 
patent facts,—the announcements of pro- 
pheey,—the history of the Lord’s Hu- 
manity, does not deal with the essential 
subsistent Godhead of Christ, but with 
that manifestation of 7t which the great 
fact of the Resurrection had made to men. 
Also (3) by amplifying the Spirit into the 
Spirit of holiness, he characterizes the 
Spirit of Christ as one of absolute holiness, 
i.e. as divine, and partaking of the God- 
head : see below. with power] This 
qualifying clause belongs to declared,—not 
to the words “the Son of God,’—nor 
again is it a parallel clause to “ according 
to the Spirit of holiness,’ to ‘by the re- 
surreetion,” &e. (as St. Chrysostom, who 
interprets it “by means of the miracles 
which He did”), manifested with power 
(to be) the Son of God. The rendering 
then is, which was with power declared 
to be the Son of God. declared | 
before men. It is not the objective ap- 
pointment of Christ as the Son of God, that 
is spoken of, but the subjective manifesta- 
tion in men’s minds that He is so: not 
of Christ’s being what He is, but of the 
proof of that faet by His Resurrection. 
according to the Spirit of holi- 

ness] The Spirit of holiness is not equi- 
valent to “the Holy Spirit: this epithet 
would be inapplicable here, for it would 
point out the Third Person in the Blessed 
Trinity, whereas it is the Spirit of Christ 
Himself, in distinetion from His Flesh, 
which is spoken of. And this Spirit is 
designated by the gen. of quality, of holi- 
ness, to shew that it is not a human, but 
a divine Spirit which is attributed here to 
Christ,—a Spirit to which holiness belongs 
as its essence. The other interpretations 
certainly miss the mark, by overlooking 
the terms, according to the flesh and 
aceording to the Spirit, the two sides of 
the Person of Christ here intended to be 
brought out. Such are that of Theodoret : 
‘through the might wrought in Him by 
means of the Holy Spirit,”— Chrysostom : 
“from the Spirit, by whom He gave sanc- 
tification,” &e. Calvin and Olshausen also 
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rection of the dead, even Jesus Christ 

our Lord; © through whom we §£ re- g 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
. . P 

ceived grace and apostleship, unto 


yh, iii. 8. 


seem to wish toinelude the notion of saze- 
tifying in the term holiness, which, how- 
ever true, is more than strictly belongs to 
the words. by] as indieating the 
source, out of which the demonstration 
proceeds. the resurrection of the 
dead] not, “the resurrection from the 
dead,”’—whieh, besides that it is not the 
rendering of the words of the original, 
would be a weakening of the strong ex- 
pression of the Apostle, who takes here 
summarily and by anticipation the Re- 
surrection of Jesus as being, including, 
involving (“J am the Resurrection,” John 
xi. 25) the (whole) Resurrection of the 
dead. So that we must not render as 
A.V. “the resurrection from the dead,” 
but the resurrection of the dead, regarded 
as accomplished in that of Christ. It was 
the full accomplishment of fhis, which 
more than any thing declared Him to be 
the Son of God: see John v. 25—29. 
Thus in these words lies wrapped up the 
arguinent of eh. vi. 4 ff even Jesus 
Christ our Lord] This is the place of 
these words in the original, and to this 
place they ought to be kept. For the 
Apostle having given this description 
of the Person and dignity of the Son 
of God, very Man and very God, now 
identifies this divine Person with JEsvs 
CuRIstT, the Lord and Master of Chris- 
tians,—the historical object of their faith, 
and (see words following) the Appointer 
of himself to the apostolic office. 

5. through whom] As in Gal. i. 1; 1 
Cor. i. 9, designating the Lord Himself as 
the Agent in conferring the grace and 
Apostleship. we received] not ‘all 
Christians, —but we, the Apostle himself 
as he not unfrequently speaks. No others 
need be here ineluded in the word. Those 
to whom he is writing cannot be thus 
included, for they are specially contrasted 
with the subject of the verb received by 
the following verse. Nor can this verb 
received (not, as A. V., ‘have received’) 
refer to any general bestowal of this kind, 
indicating, as it must, a definite past event, 
viz. the reception of the Apostleship by 
himself, grace] It is hardly to be 
understood, as Augustine explains, that 
“the Apostle has grace in commen with 
all the faithful, but postlesktp not in 
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obedience of faith among all the 
nations, for his name’s sake: ® among 
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received grace and apostle- 
ship, for obedience to the 
faith among all nations, 


h2tim.ie whom ye also are "called of Jesus for his name: % among 
ev. XV11. 1a. . 
Christ: 7+to all that be in Rome, 40m are ye also the called 


i Col. iii. 12. 


ibeloved of God, called to be saints: 


of Jesus Christ: 7 to ail 
that be in Rome, beloved of 


k Compare the Grace be unto you and peace from God, called to be saints: 


openings of 
all St. Paul’s 


ali st. Faul’s GJod our Father, and the Lord Jesus, “race to you and peace 


of 1 Pet. and . 
Jude. Christ. 


aud open- 
ings of other 
Epistles. 


common with all:” for he is surely speak- 
ing of that peculiar grace, by which he 
wrought in his apostleship more than they 
all. apostleship| ‘the office of an 
Apostle :’ not any mssion, or power of 
sending ministers, resident in the whole 
church, which would be contrary to the 
usage of the word. The existence of such 
a power is not hereby denied, but this 
place refers solely to the office of Paul as 
an Apostle. It was the general bestowal 
of grace, which was the condition of and 
introduced the special bestowal (and, as so 
often, coupling a specific portion to a 
whole) of apostleship: compare 1 Cor. xv. 
10. unto] i.e. with a view to, —‘in 
order to bring about.’ obedience of 
faith} Such is the literal rendering of 
the words; and this ought to be kept in 
the translation. They may mean cither, 
obedience which is the result of faith, or, 
obedience, the object of which is the faith ; 
obedience, in fact, to the faith, as in Acts 
vi. 7, “a great multitude of the priests 
were obedient unto the faith.’ Under- 
stood either way, these words form an 
introduction to the great subject of the 
Epistle. in order to bring about 
obedience of faith among all (the) nations 
(or, all the Gentiles: the word rendered 
Gentiles being always the same as that 
meaning nations). The Jews do not here 
come into account. There is no inclusion, 
and at the same time no express exclusion of 
them: but Paul was commissioned as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and he bere magni- 
fies the great office entrusted to him. 

for his name’s sake] i.e. on behalf of his 
name; ‘for His glory.” “In the name of 
Christ is summed up what He had done 
and was, what the Christian ever bore in 
mind, the zeal which marked him, the 
name wherewith he was named.” Jowett. 
The words are best taken as belonging to 
the whole verse: as declaring the purpose 
for which the grace and apostleship had 


8 First, PT thank my God from God our Father, and 


| the Lord Jesus Christ. 


through Jesus Christ for you all,\* First, I thank my God 


heen received. 6. among whom] The 
whole should be taken together: among 
whom ye also are called of Jesus Christ; 
otherwise, with a comma at also, the 
assertion, ‘among whom are ye also,’ is 
flat and unmeaning. Some would take 
of Jesus Christ as a genitive of possession, 
because the call of believers is generally 
referred to the FaTHER; but sometimes 
the Son is said to eall likewise, see John 
v. 25; 1 Tim. i. 12;—and with beloved of 
God following so close upon it, the ex- 
pression can I think liardly be taken other- 
wise than as called by Jesus Christ. 
7.) This verse follows, in the sense, close 
ou ver. 1. beloved of God, called to 
be saints] Both these clauses refer to ali 
the Christians addressed : not (as Bengel) 
the first to Jewish, the second to Gentile 
believers. No sueli distinction would be 
in place in an exordium which anticipates 
the result of the Epistle—that Jew and 
Geutile are one in guilt, and one in Christ. 
from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ] God is the Giver of 
grace and peace,— Christ the Imparter. 
8—17.] OPENING OF THE EPISTLE. 
His thankfuiness for the faith of the 
Romans: remembrance of them in his 
prayers: wish to visit them: hindrances 
hitherto, bué still earnest intention of 
doing so, that he may further ground them 
in that Gospel, of which heis not ashamed, 
inasmuch as it is THE POWER OF GOD TO 
ALL WHO BELIEVE. This leads to the 
announcement (in a citation from the 
Scripture) of one great subject of the 
Epistle,—viz.: JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
8.] This placing himself in intimate 
connexion with his readers by mention of 
and thankfulness for their faith or Chris- 
tian graces, is the constant habit of St. 
Panl. The three Epistles, Gal., 1 Tim., 
and Titus, are the only exceptions: 2 Cor. 
may seem to be such, but in ch. i. 3—22 we 
have an equivalent: see especially, vv. 6, 7, 
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through Jesus Christ for that ™your faith is published through. m see ch. xvi, 


you all, that your faith is 
spoken of throughout the 
whole world. % For God 
is my witness, whom I serve 
with my spirit in the gospel 
of his Son, that without 





out the whole world. 
is my witness, whom I serve in my 
spirit in the gospel of his Son, how 
uneeasingly I make mention of you, 


ae ‘ Nix. 1, 
2 For ® God ye Gok xi 3h 
Gal. i. 20. 
Phil. i. 8. 


ceasing I make mention of | always in my prayers 10 making re- 


11, 14. It is literally, First indeed... 
and the sentence answering to this is 
found at ver. 13, ‘Ye indeed are pros- 
pering in the faith: but I still am anxious 
Surther to advance that frnitfulness.’ 

my God] “See with what skill in the 
arrangement of terms he gives thanks. 
For he does not say, ‘to God,’ but to my 
God: which also the prophets do, appro- 
priating to themselves that whieh is coin- 
mon to all, And what wonder, if they 
do? For we see God continually Himself 
doing the same in speaking of His ser- 
vants, calling Himself, with a like appro- 
priation, the God of Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob.” Chrysostom. through 
Jesus Christ] ‘He offers his sacrifice of 
thanksgiving as through the Great High 
Priest: for he who would offer a sacrifice 
must know that it must be offered through 
the hands of the High Priest.”” Origen. 
So also Calvin, “ We have here an example, 
how thanks are to be offered through 
Christ, according to the apostolie precept, 
Heb. xiii. 15.” Olshausen says, “ This is 
no mere phrase, but a true expression of 
the deepest convietion. For only by the 
Spirit of Christ dwelling in men’s hearts 
are thanksgivings and prayer acceptable to 
God.” But perhaps here it is better to 
take the words as expressing an acknow- 
ledgment that the faith of the Romans, 
for which thanks were given, was due to 
and rested on the Lord Jesus Christ : sce 
ch. vil. 25, and the rendering there. 

your faith| “In congratulations of this 
kind Paul sometimes describes the whole 
Christian character, Col. i. 3 tf, or some 
portion of it, 1 Cor.i.5. And thus here 
he celebrates their faith, agreeably to his 
design, verses 12, 17.” Bengel. 
published] De Wette notices the other 
side of the report, as given by the Jews at 
Rome, Acts xxviii. 22, to Paul himself. 
This praise was in the Christian churches, 
and brought by Christian brethren. 
throughout the whole world] A popular 
hyperbole, common every where, and es- 
pecially when speaking of general diffusion 
through the Roman empire, the ‘orbis 


terrarum.” The praise would be heard in 
every city where there was a Christian 
church, —intereouse with the metropolis 
of the world being common to all. 

9.] “A pious asseveration, concerning a 
thing necessary to be stated, and unknown 
to men, especially to those who were 
unknown to the writer, and remote from 
him.” Bengel. There could be no other 
witness to his practice in his secret prayers, 
but God: and as the assertion of a habit 
of incessantly praying tor the Roman 
Christians, whom he had never seen, might 
seem to savour of an exaggerated expres- 
sion of atfection, he solemnly appeals to 
this only possible testimony. To the Eph., 
Phil. (see however Phil. i. $), Col., Thess., 
he gives the same assurance, but without 
the asseveration. The thus calling God 
to witness is no uncommon practice with 
St. Paul: see references, whom I 
serve in my spirit] The serving God in 
his spirit was a guarantee that his pro- 
fession was sincere, and that the oath just 
taken was no mere form, but a solemn and 
earnest appeal of his spirit. See also Phil. 
ili, 3, and John iv. 24. ‘The Apostle 
means that he is an intelligent true priest 
of his God, not in the temple, but in his 
spirit,—not at the altar, but in the gos- 
pel of His Son.” Umbreit. in the 
gospel] “The addition of these words 
shews the kind of his service.” Chrysos- 
tom. His peculiar method of service was 
coneerned with the gospel of the Son of 
God. “Some take this addition, as if 
Paul wished to commend his service of 
God on account of its agreement with the 
commands of the Gospel, seeing that a 
service of God in the spirit is prescribed 
to us in the Gospel. But the other inter- 
pretation is far more agreeable to the 
sense, viz. that he renders his service to 
God in the preaching of the Gospel.” 
Calvin. See the use of the word “ Gos- 
pel,” Phil. iv. 15. how unceasingly | 
The words thus rendered may also mean, 
“that without ceasing.” The rendering 
in the text seems the better of the two. 
The whole phrase is a favourite one witb 
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och.xv.23,33. quest, if by any means now at 


) Thess. iii. 


.22mes Jenoth I shall have a way opened 
by the will of God to come unto 
pactsxix.6. you. MP For I long to see yon, 
that I may impart unto you some 
gEphiv.w spiritual gift, 4to the end that ye 


may be established ; !° that is, that I 
with you may be ‘comforted among 


rl Thess. iii. 
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you always in my prayers ; 
10 making request, if by any 
means now at length Imight 
have a prosperous journey 
by the will of God to come 
unto you. ' For I long 
to see you, that I may im- 
part unto you some spi- 
ritual gift, to the end ye 
may be established ; }2 that 
is, that I may be comforted 
together with you by the 
mutual faith both of you 
and me. 15 Now I would 
not have you ignorant, bre- 


4 ‘ . . . . 
you, each by the faith which 1s in 
the other, both yours and mine. 
138 But I would not have you igno- 
rant, brethren, that oftentimes I 

our Apostle: see references. my 


prayers must be understood of his ordi- 
nary stated prayers, just in our sense 
of the expression: “as often as he pro- 
fessedly and statedly prayed to God, he 
remembered them among others.” Calvin. 
10. if by any means] It is not said 
what was the substance of his prayer; 
only what was its aim and contemplated 
result. So in Simon’s entreaty, Acts viil. 
24, “ Pray ye to the Lord for me, [in 
order] that none of these things which ye 
have spoken come upon me,” where the 
latter clause represents not the contents of 
the prayer, but the exd aimed at by it. 
now at length] i.e. before long: — 
literally, ‘at last, some day or other? 
shall have a way opened] Shall be 
allowed, prospered. The reuderinug of the 
A.V., J might have a prosperous journey,’ 
is Incorrect. by, i.e. in the course of, 
the will of God. li. that I may 
impart unto you some spiritual gift] That 
the gift here spoken of was uo mere super- 
natural power of working in the Spirit, 
the whole context shews, as well as the 
meaning of the word itself in ch. v. 15, 
16; vi. 23. And even if the word barely 
taken, could ever (1 Cor. xii. 4, 9 are no 
examples, see there) mean technically a 
supernatural endowment of the Spirit, yet 
the epithet spiritual, and the object of 
imparting this gift, confirmation in the 
faith, would here preclude that meaning. 
Besides, St. Paul did not value the mere 
bestowal of these ‘gifts’ so highly, as to 
make it the subject of his earnest prayers 
incessantly. The gift alluded to was the 
comfort (mutual confirmation in the faith) 
spoken of below. spiritual :—springing 
from the Spirit of God, and imparted to 
the spirit of man. to the end that 
ye may be established] Knowing the 


trials to which they were exposed, and 
being conscious of the fulness of spiritual 
power for edification (2 Cor. xiii. 10) given 
to him, he longed to impart some of it 
to them, that they might be confirmed. 
“The Apostle does not say ‘to the end 
that I may establish you,’ for this belongs 
to God; see ch. xvi. 25. He is only the 
instrument: hence the passive.” Philippi. 

12.] “Then since this saying seemed 
to assume too much to himself, see how he 
tempers it by what he puts atter it. That 
they might not say, What? are we 
unsteady and wavering, and want thy 
tongue in order that we may stand firmly ? 
he anticipates this objection, and pre- 
eludes such an answer by saying (as in 
ver. 12). It is as if he had said, Do not 
suppose that I said it, finding fault with 
you: it was not with this view that I 
spoke the words; but this is what I 
wished to say: Ye are undergoing many 
trials in being harassed by your perse- 
cutors: I therefore desired to see you that 
I may comfort you,—or rather not that I 
only may comfort you, but may myself 
also receivecomfort from you.” Chrysostom. 


. See the same wish expressed in different 


words ch, xv. 32, and the partial realiza- 
tion of it, Acts xxviii. 15. The A. V. has, 
by the mutual faith both of you and me. 
This is hardly the proper use of the word 
mutual, which should mean, faith which 
each has in the other; whereas the com- 
fort here is to spring from the faith which 
each sees in the other. The rendering in 
the text is therefore to be preferred. 
Faith is used in the most general sense 
—faith as the necessary condition and 
working instrument of all Christian exhor- 
tation, comfort, and confirmation; pro- 
ducing these, and evidenced by them. 

13. I would not have you ignorant] 
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thren, that oftentimes I 
purposed to come unto you, 
(but was let hitherto,) that 
I might have some fruit 
among you also, ever as 
among other Gentiles. 4 I 
am debtor both to the 
Greeks, and to the Bar-| 
barians; both to the wise, 
and to the unwise, 5 So, 
as much as in meis, Tam 
ready to preack the gospel 
to you that are at Rome 
also. %6 For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ: for it is the power | 


foolish. 


16 For 





A Pauline formula: see references. The 
words but was hindered hitherto are best 
as a parenthesis. The reason of the hin- 
drance is given in ch. xv. 20—22: it was, 
his scrupulous care to preach the gospel 
where it had not been preached before, 
rather than on the foundation of others. 
some fruit] The meaning is not 
here ‘wages,’ or ‘result of my apostolic 
labour,’ for such is not the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word in the New Test., but 
JSruit borne by you who have been planted 
to bring forth fruit to God. This fruit 
I should then gather and present to God ; 
compare the figure in eh. xv. 16: see also 
Phil. i. 22 and note. 14.] The con- 
nexion seems to be this: He wishes to have 
some fruit, some produce of expended la- 
bour, among the Romans as among the 
rest of the Gentiles. Till this was the 
ease, he himself was a debtor to every 
such people: which situation of debtor he 
wished to change, by paying the debt and 
conferring a benefit, into that of one 
having money out at interest there, and 
yielding a fruit. The debt which he 
owed to all nations was (ver. 15) the 
obligation laid on him to preach the gos- 
pel to them: see 1 Cor. ix. 16. 
Greeks — Barbarians — wise — unwise] 
These words must not be pressed as apply- 
ing to any partienlar churches, or as if 
any one ot them designated the Romans 
themselves,—or even as if wise belonged 
to Greeks and unwise to Barbarians. 
They are used, apparently, merely as com- 
prehending all Gentiles, whether con- 
sidered in regard of race or of intelleet ; 
and are placed here certainly not without 
a prospective reference to the universality 
of guilt, and need of the gospel, which he 
is presently about to prove existed in the 
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purposed to come unto you, * (but *sh,sv.192. 
was hindered hitherto,) that I might 
have some ‘fruit in you too, even tPnitiv.a7. 
as also in the rest of the Gentiles. 

1+ Tam "debtor both to Greeks and ¥},Crix.16, 
to Barbarians; both to wise and to 
15 So, as much as im me 
lieth, I am ready to preach the gos- 
pel to you also that are in Rome. 
I am Ynot ashamed of the v2sx1 1. 


2 Thess. ii. 
18. 


2 Cor, xi. 28. 


2 Tim. i.8. 
1 Cor. i, 18: 
Xv. 2. 


of Christ is 

our earhest 

authorities. 
Gentile world.—Notice that he does not 
call himself a debtor to the Jews— for they 
can hardly be ineluded under the desig- 
nation Barbarians (see Col. iii. 11). Though 
he had earnest desires for them (ch, ix. 1 
—8; x. 1), and every where preached to 
them first, this was not his peeuliar deb, 
or bounden duty: see Gal. ii. 7, where he de- 
scribes himself as “entrusted, putin charge, 
with the gospel of the uncircumeision, as 
Peter with that of the circumcision.” 
15. So . . .] Having spoken of the whole 
obligation resting upon him, he now infers, 
from that, his readiness to fulfil one prin- 
cipal part of it, ‘I am ready to preach the 
Gospel, as to all Gentiles, so to you, who 
hold no mean place among them.’ 
16.] The words, For I am not ashamed, 
&e., seem to be suggested by the position 
of the Romans in the world. ‘Yea, to you 
at Rome also: for, though your city is 
mistress of the world, though your em- 
perors are worshipped as present deities, 
though you are elated by your pomps and 
Juxuries and victories, yet I am not 
ashamed of the apparently mean origin of 
the gospel which I am to preach; for (and 
here is the transition to his great theme) 
it is,’ &e. for it is the power of God } 
The gospel, which is the greatest example 
of the Power of God, he strikingly ealls 
that Power itself. So in 1 Cor. i. 24 he 
ealls Christ, the Power of God. But not 
only is the gospel the great example of 
divine Power; it is the field of agency of 
the power of God, working in it, and 
interpenetrating it throughout. In barely 
saying here that it is the power of God, 
the Apostle intends to convey (as also in 
1 Cor. i. 24) a superlative sense; the 
highest and holiest vehicle of the divine 
Power, the power by excellence. “It is 
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w ech. iii. 21. 
Jer. xxiii. 6. 


the Greek. 17 For the 


weighty for the difference between the 
Gospel and the Law, that the Law is 
never called God’s power, but light, or 
teaching, in which a man must walk, Ps. 
xxxvi. 10; exix. 105; Prov. vi. 23; Isa. 
ii. 5.” Umbreit. And the direction in 
which this power acts in the gospel is 
unto or towards salvation—it is a heal- 
ing, saving power: for as Chrysostom re- 
minds us, there is a power of God uxto 
punishment, and unto destruction, see 
Matt. x. 28.—But to whom is this gospel 
the power of God to save? To every one 
that believeth. The wziversality implied 
in every one, the condition necessitated in 
the qualification added, that believeth, 
and the power of God acting unto salva- 
tion, are the great subjects treated of in 
the former part of this Epistle. -4// are 
proved to be wader sin, and so needing 
God’s righteousness (ch. i. 18—iii. 20), 
and the entrance into this righteousness 
is shewn to be by faith (ch. iii. 21—v. 11). 
Then the power of God in freeing from 
the dominion of sin and death, and as 
issuing in salvation, is set forth (ch. v. 11 
—viil. 39). So that if the subject of the 
Epistle is to be stated in few words, these 
should be chosen: the Gospel, the power 
of God unto salvation unto every one that 
believeth. This expresses it better than 
merely ‘justification by faith,’ which is 
in fact only a subordinate part of the 
great theme,—only the condition neces- 
sitated by man’s sinfulness for his enter- 
ing the state of salration: whereas the 
argunent extends beyond this, to the 
death unto sin and life unto God and 
carrying forward of the sanctifying work 
of the Spirit, from its first fruits even to 
its completion. to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek] This is the Jewish ex- 
pression for all mankind, as “ Greeks and 
Barbarians,” ver. 14, is the Greek one. 
The term Greek here includes all Gentiles. 
The priority here mentioned is not in order 
of time, but is principally (comp. ch. ii. 
9) spoken of national precedence, in the 
sense in which the Jews were to our Lord 
“his own,’ John }. 11. Salvation was 
“from the Jews,” John iv. 22. See ch. 
ix. 5; xi. 24. Not that the Jew has any 
preference under the gospel; only he in- 
herits and has a precedence. 17,] An 
explanation, how the gospel is the power 
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lieveth ; to the Jew first, and also to 
¥ righteous- 
10or-i.8 ass of God is therein revealed from 
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of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; 
to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek. 7 For therein 


of God to salvation, and how it is so to 
the believer :—because in it God’s right- 
eousness (not His attribute of righteous- 
ness, —‘the righteousness of God,’ but 
righteousness flowing from, and accept- 
able to Him) is unfolded, and the more, 
the more we believe. I subjoin De 
Weitte’s note on the words. ‘The Greek 
and Hebrew words rendered ‘righteous- 
ness,’ are taken sometimes for ‘virtue’ 
and ‘piety,’ which men possess or strive 
after,—sometimes imputatively, for ‘free- 
dom from blame’ or ‘justification’ The 
latter meaning is most usnal with Paul: 
‘righteousness’ is that which is so in the 
sight of God (ch. ii. 13), the resnlt of His 
justifying forensic Judgment, or of ‘ Zin- 
putation’ (ch.iv. 5). It may certainly be 
imagined, that a man might obtain justifi- 
cation by fulfilling the law: in that case 
his righteousness is ‘righteousness of his 
own’ (ch. x. 3), a righteousness springing 
Srom the law (Phil. iii. 9). But it is im- 
possible for him to obtain a ‘righteousness 
of his own,’ which at the same time shall 
avail before God (ch. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16). 
The Jews not only have not fulfilled the 
law (ch. iii, 9—19), but could not fulfil it 
(vii. 7 ff): the Gentiles likewise have 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
divine wrath (i. 24—32). God has or- 
dained that the whole race should be in- 
cluded in disobedience. Now if man 
is to become righteous from being un- 
righteous,—this can only happen hy God’s 
grace,—because God declares him righteous, 
assumes hiin to be rightcons, justifies him 
(iii, 24; Gal. ili. 8):—to justify is not 
only negative, ‘fo aeguit,’ but also posi- 
tive, ‘to declare righteous ;? but never 
‘to make righteous’ by transformation, 
or imparting of moral strength by which 
moral perfection may be attained. Jus- 
tification must be taken as the old pro- 
testant dogmatists rightly took it, in a 
forensic or imputative sense. God justi- 
fies for Christ’s sake (ch. iii. 22 ff) on 
condition of faith in Him as Mediator: 
the result of His justification is ‘right- 
eousness by faith, and as He imparts it 
freely, it is ‘the righteousness of God,’ 
or from God (so it ought to be), Phil. iii. 
9. ‘The righteousness of God’ is ordi- 
narily taken for that which is righteous- 
ness with God in God’s sight; compare 
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is the righteousness of God) faith unto faith: even as it 1s writ- 


revealed from faithto faith: 
as it is written, The just . 
shall live by faith. 38 For |by faith. 


Cd 


ch. ii. 13; iii. 20; Gal. iii, 11; but that 
this is at least not necessary, see 2 Cor. v. 
21. This justification is certainly an ob- 
jective act of God: but it must also be 
subjectively apprehended (i.e. within him 
who is the subject ot it), as its condition is 
subjective, i.e. dependent on such inner 
reception by its subject. It is the ae- 
quittal from guilt, ard cheerfulness of 
conscience, attained through faithin God’s 
grace in Christ,—the very frame of mind 
which would be proper to a perfectly 
righteous man—if such there were,—the 
harmony of the spirit with God,—peace 
with God. All interpretations which over- 
look the fact of imputation are erroneous.” 
To say, with Jowett, that all attempts to 
define the righteousness of God are “the 
afterthoughts of theology, which have no 
rea] placein theinterpretationof Scripture,” 
is in fact to shut our eyes to the great doc- 
trinal facts of Christianity, and float off at 
once into uncertainty about the very foun- 
dations of the Apostle’s arguinent and our 
own faith. is revealed | The verb in the 
original is generally nsed of making known 
a thing hitherto concealed: but here of 
that gradually more complete realization 
of the state of justification before God by 
faith in Christ, which is the continuing 
and increasing gift of God to the believer 
in the gospel. from faith] “from 
points to the condition, or the subjective 
ground. Faith is in the sense of trust, 
and that (1) @ trustful assumption of a 
truth in reference to knowledge,—which 
is equivalent to conviction: (2) a trustful 
surrender of the soul, as regards the feel- 
ing. Here it is especially the latter of 
these: that trust reposed in God’s grace 
in Christ, which tranquillizes the soul and 
frees it from all guilt,—and especially 
trust in the atoning death of Jesus. 
Bound up with this (not by the meaning 
of the words, but by the idea of uneon- 
ditional trust, which excludes all reserve) 
is humility, consisting in the abandon- 
ment of all merits ot a man’s own, and 
recognition of his own unworthiness and 
need of redemption.” De Wette. 

unto faith] i.e. to him that believes. This 
seems the most probable interpretation, 
making faith almost equivalent to the 
person possessing faith, sec ch. iii. 22:: 


ten, * But + the righteous shall live x Hab. 
18 For the wrath of God ton. ™ 


righteous by 
Saith shall live. 


but not entirely,—it is still the aspect, 
the phase, of the man, which is receptive 
of the righteousness of God, and to this it 
is revealed. ‘The other principal interpre- 
tation—‘ proceeding from faith, and lead- 
ing to a higher degree of faith’—does not 
seem so suitable or forcible. even 
as it is written | He shews that righteous- 
ness by faith is no new idea, but found in 
the prophets. The words are cited again 
in Gal. iii. 11; Heb. x. 38: in the former 
place with the same purpose as here. 
They are used in Habakkuk with reference 
to credence given to the prophetie word: 
but properly speaking, all faith is‘one, in 
whatever word or act of God reposed: so 
that the Apostle is free from any charge of 
foreing the words to the present purpose. 
There are two ways of arranging them: 
the righteous shall live by faith, and the 
righteous by faith, he who is righteous by 
faith, shali live. But in fact they amount 
to the same: if the former, which is more 
agreeable to the Heb., be taken, shall live 
must mean, ‘shall live on, endure in his 
righteousness, by means of faith,’ which 
would assert that it was a righteousness 
of faith, as strongly as does the latter. 
Delitzsch says, “The Apostle rests no 
more on our text than it will bear. He 
only places its assertion, that the life of 
the just springs from his faith, in the light 
of the New Test.” 

Cuap. I. 18—XI. 36.] Toe Dootrinat 
EXPOSITION OF THE ABOVE TRUTH : THAT 
THE GOSPEL IS THE POWER OF GOD UNTO 
SALVATION TO EVERY ONE THAT BELIEV- . 
ETH. And herein,—ixasmuch as this power 
of God consists in the revelation of God’s 
righteousness in man by faith, and in order 
to faith the first requisite is the recogni- 
tion of man’s unworthiness, and incapabi- 
lity to work a righteousness for himself,— 
the Apostle begins by proving that all, 
Gentiles and Jews, are GUILTY before 
God, as holding back the truth in un- 
righteousness, ch. i. 18—iii. 20. And 
FIRST, ch. i. 18—32, OF THE GENTILES. 

18.] He first states the general 
fact, of all mankind; but immediately 
passes off to the consideration of the ma- 
jority of mankind, the Gentiles; reserving 
the Jews for exceptional consideration 
afterwards. the wrath of God is 
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is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold down the truth in 
y Acts xiv.14; untighteousness; 1° Y beeause that 
which is known of God is manifest 


xvii. 24. 


revealed] The statement of ver. 17 was, 
that the RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD is re- 
vealed. The necessary condition of this 
revelation is, the DESTRUCTION of the 
righteousness of MAN by the revelation of 
God’s anger against sin. is revealed, 
not in the Gospel: not tz men’s con- 
sciences: not ix the miserable state of the 
then world: but (as implied indeed by the 
adjunct from heaven,—that it is a provi- 
dential, universally-to-be-seen revelation) 
in the PUNISHMENTS which, ver. 24, God, 
has made to follow npon sin, see also eh. 
ii. 2. So that revealed is said of au ob- 
jective reality here, not of an evangelic 
internal and subjeetive unfolding. 

the wrath of God is put, but with the 
deepest truth, for the righteousness of 
God in punishment (see ch. ii. 83 Vv. 
9; Eph. ii. 3; Matt. iii, 7; John iii. 
36). It is the opposite, in the divine 
attributes, of Love. ungodliness | 
(i.e. godlessness, living without God),— 
and unrighteousness (i. e. iniquity, in- 
justice of thought and conduct). Neither 
term is exclusive of the other, nor to be 
formally pressed to its limits. They over- 
lap and include each other by a large 
margin: the specific difference being, that 
ungodliness is more the fountain (but at 
the same time partially the result) of wz- 
righteousness,—which unrighteousness 1s 
more the vesu/t (but at the same time par- 
tially the fountain) of wxgodliness. Un- 
righteousness is the state of the thoughts 
and feelings and habits, indueed originally 
by torgettulness of God, and in its turn 
indneing impieties of all kinds. We may 
notice by the way, that the word wngodli- 
mess forms an interesting link to the 
Pastoral Epistles, where it, and its op- 
posite, godliness, are the ordinary terms 
for an unholy and a holy life. of men, 
who hold down (or hold back) the truth in 
unrighteousness | who, possessing enough 
of the germs of religious and moral verity 
to preserve them from abandonment, have 
checked the development of this éruéh in 
their lives, in the love and practice of sin. 
That this is the meaning here is plain: 
see the discussion in my Greek Testament. 
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the wrath of God is re- 
| vealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and une 
righteousness of inen, who 
hold the truth in uaright- 
eousness ; 3° begause that 
which may be known of 





This meaning, ‘keeping back,’ ‘hindering 
the development of,’ admirably suits the 
sense, that men had (see vv. 19 ff.) know- 
ledge of God sufficient, if its legitimate 
work had been allowed, to have kept them 
from such excesses of enormity as they 
have committed, but that this fruth they 
held down, or back, in unrighteousness, 
i.e. crushed, quenched, in (as the element, 
conditional medium) their state and prac- 
tice of unrighteousness. It is plain that to 
take in unrighteousness for unrighteous/y, 
is to miss the foree of the expression alto- 
gether—the pregnant ‘in and by’ im- 
plying that it is their unrighteousness,— 
the very absence of righteousness for which 
the argument econtends,—whieh is the 
state wherein, and the instrument whereby 
they hold back the truth lit up in their 
conseienees. 19.] because may cither 
give the reason why the anger of God is 
revealed, and thus apply to all that follows 
as far as ver. 32, being taken up again at 
vv. 21, 24, 26, 28: or may explain the 
phenomena of these men holding back the 
truth in unrighteousness: which latter 
seems most probable: the words understood 
being, ‘(this charge I bring against them,) 
because.’ For he proves, first (ver. 20) 
that they Zed the truth; then (vv. 21 if) 
that they held it back. that which 
is known, the objective knowledge patent 
and reeognized in Creation :—not, as A. V., 
inconsistently with the meaning of the 
word in the original, ‘that which may be 
known, which would assert what, as 
simple matter of fact, was not the ease, 
that ali which could be known of God 
was manifest in them. He speuks now 
not of what they might have known of 
God, but of what they did know. Thus 
the expression will mean, thet wnirersal 
objective knowledge of God as the Creator, 
which we find more or less in every nation 
under heaven, and which, as matter of his- 
torical facet, was proved to be in possession 
of the great Gentile nations of antiquity. 

is manifest in them, i.e. in their 
hearts: not, to them,—nor, among them, 
tor if it had been a thing acknowledged 
ainong them, it would not have been held 


19—2]. 
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God is manifest in thent ; 
Sor God hath shewed it unto 
them. 20 For the invisible 
things of him from the 
creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead; so 
that they are without ex- 
cuse: 71 because that, when 
they knew God, they glo- 
rified him not as God, 
neither were thankful ; but 
became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish 


back. Every man has in him this know- 
ledge; his senses convey it to him (see 
next verse) with the phenomena of nature. 

for God manifested it unto them] 
gives the reason why that which is known 
of God is manifest in them, viz. because 
God Himself so created the world, as to 
leave impressed on it this testimony to 
Himself.—Notice, and keep to, the historic 
tense: not, as A. V., ‘kath manifested it,’ 
but manifested it, viz. at the Creation. 
This is important for the right under- 
standing of the words “from the creation 
of the world,” ver. 20. 20.| For 
(justifying the clause preceding) his in- 
visible attributes trom the time of the 
creation, when the manifestation was made 
by God, are perceived. being under- 
stood (apprehended by the mind) by means 
of His works (of creation and sustenance, 
—not here of moral governmeut). The 
rendering of the A. V., ‘being understood 
by the things that are made, is am- 
biguous, being capable of conveying the 
sense that the things which are made, 
understand them. his eternal power | 
To this the evidence of Creation is plainest 
of all: Eternal, and Almighty, have always 
been recognized epithets of the Creator. 

and divinity] not Godhead: the 
fact that the Creator is divine ;—is of a 
different nature from ourselves, and ac- 
companied by distinct attributes, and those 
of the highest order,—which we call 
divine. so that they are without 
excuse| The words may be also, and 
more literally, rendered, that they may he 
without excuse. But, however true it 
is, that in the doings of the Allwise, a7 
results are purposed,—the sense ‘in order 
that they might be inexcusable,’ would be 
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in them; for God manifested it unto 

them: °97for from the ereation of *PS23' 
the world his invisible things, even 
his eternal power and divinity, are 
plainly seen, being perceived by 
means of the things that are made: 
so that they are without excuse: 
21 abecause though they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither 
gave thanks; but were brought to 
vanity in their reasonings, and their 
heart being without understanding 


exlviii. 3. 


a Deut. xxviii. 
98, 29. 


2 Kings xvii. 
15. 


manifestly contrary to the whole spirit of 
the argument, which is bringing out, not 
at present God’s sovereignty in dealing 
with man, but man’s tnercusableness in 
holding back the truth by unrighteousness. 
Chrysostom says, “ God has not done this 
for this express purpose, even though it 
has so turned ont. For He did not put 
this knowledge of Himself forth in order 
to deprive them of all excuse, but in order 
that they might know Him: they, by for- 
getting Him, deprived themselves of all 
excuse.” 21. because] ‘This assigns 
the reason why they were without exeuse. 
though they knew God] i.e. 
‘with the knowledge of Him above stated. 
This testifies plainly that matter of fact, 
and not of possibility, has been the subject 
of the foregoing verses. From this point, 
we take up what they MIGHT HAVE DONE, 
but DID Nor. They gloritied Him not as 
Gop, i.e. they did not by worship re- 
cognize Him as the great Creator ofall, 
distinct from and infinitely superior to 
all His works. Bengel well divides glori- 
Sying and giving of thanks. “We are 
bound to give God thanks for benefits, 
but to glorify Him for His own divine 
attributes.” They did neither: in their 
religion, they deposed God from His place 
as Creator,—in their /?ves, they were un- 
gvatetul by the abuse of His gifts. 
their reasonings] not, as A. V., ‘ima- 
ginations, which the word never sig- 
nifies. It is used generally in N. T. in a 
bad sense: they became vain (idle, foolish) 
in their speculations. their heart] the 
whole inner man,—the seat of knowledge 
and feeling,—being without understanding 
(especially in not retaining God in its know- 
ledge) became dark (lost the little light it 
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b1 Cor. ili. 18. 
Jer. viii. 9. 


e Exod. xx. 4, 
5. Deut. iv. 
16, 18. 


and ereeping things. 


d Ps, Ixrxt. 12. 
Eph. iv. 18, 
19. Acts xiv. 
16. 2 Thess. 
ii. 12. 


themselves: 


e Isa. xliv. 20. 
Jer. x. 14. 


had, and wandered blindly into the mazes 
of folly). 22. while they professed 
themselves wise—professing themselves 
to be wise] The words relate perhaps not 
so much to the schools of philosophy, 
as to the assumption of wisdom by the 
Greeks in general, see 1 Cor. 1. 22, of 
which assumption their philosophers were 
indeed eminent, but not the only examples. 
23. changed, Kc. ] Quoted from Ps. 
evi. 20,—only ‘ their glory,’ of the Psalm, is 
changed to ‘ God’s glory,’—viz. His Power 
and Majesty visible in the Creation. 
for is literally in, and represents the con- 
ditional element in which the change sub- 
sisted. uncorrnptible and corruptible 
shew by contrast the folly of such a sub- 
stitution: He who made and upholds all 
things must be uxcorruptible, and no cor- 
ruptible thing can express His likeness. 
an image of] literally, the similitude of 
the form,—not of any one particular man, 
but of man (examples being abundant), to 
which they degraded God,—and so of the 
other creatures. Deities of the Auman form 
prevailed in Greece—those of the Lestial 
in Egypt. Both methods of worship were 
practised in Rome. 24—32.] Immo- 
rality, and indeed bestiality, were the 
sequel of idolatry. 24.| The also 
may import, ts they advanced in de- 
parture from God, so God also on His 
part gave them up, &e.;—His dealings 
with them had a progression likewise. 
gave them up] not merely permissive, but 
judicial: God delivered them over. As 
sin begets sin, and darkness of mind deeper 
darkness, grace gives place to judgment, and 
the divine wrath hardens men, and hurries 


REVISED. 


was darkened. 2° > Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they were made 
fools, *3 and °* changed the glory of 2 and changed the glory 
the uncorruptible God for the hke- 
ness of an image of corruptible man, 
and of birds, and fourfooted beasts, 
24 Wherefore 
God also 4gave them up in the de- 
sires of their hearts to uncleanness, 
to dishonour their bodies 
*5 inasmuch 

changed the truth of God for *a 
lie, and worshipped and served the ¢”¢ worshipped and served 
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heart was darkened. ?* Pro- 
fessing themselves to be 
lwise, they becane fools, 


lof the uncorruptible God 
info an image made like 
to corruptible man, and 
to birds, and fourfooted 
beasts, and creeping things. 
24 Wherefore God also gave 
then up to uncleanness 
through the lusts of their 
own hearts, to dishonour 
their own bodies between 
themselves: ?> who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, 





among 
as they 


them on tomore fearful degrees of depravity. 
in the desires, or lusts] not dy nor 
through the lusts (as Erasmus and A. V.); 
—the lusts of the heart were the field of 
action, the department of their being, 7m 
which this dishonour took place. 
uncleanness| more than mere profligacy 
in the satisfaction of natural lust; and see 
ver. 26, where a similar term, to dishonour, 
is used in the original:—bestiality, im- 
purity in the physical, not only in the 
social and religious sense. to dis- 
honour] The infinitive mood may imply 
either (1) the purpose of God’s delivering 
them over to impurity, ‘that their bodies 
should be dishonoured,’ or (2) the result 
of that delivering over, ‘so that their 
bodies were dishonoured,’ or (3) the nature 
of the impurity, as below, in ver. 26,— 
‘impurity, which consisted in their bodies 
being dishonoured.’ The second of these 
seems most accordant with the usage of 
the Apostle and with the argument. The 
clause may be, and with more probability, 
rendered, so that their bodies were dis- 
honoured among them. 25.] This 
verse casts light on the holding back (or 
down) the truth in unrighteousness of ver. 
18. The truth of God (the true notion of 
Him as the Creator) which they professed, 
they changed into @ lie (the word ‘Jie’ 
is used of idols, Jer. xvi. 19), thus conn- 
teracting its legitimate agency, and de- 
priving it of all power for good. The 
word rendered worshipped is used of the 
honour of respect and observance and re- 
verence,—that rendered served, of formal 
tcorship with sacrifice and offering. 
the creature] the thing made, a geucral 


22—28. 
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the creature more than the 
Creator, who is blessed for 
ever. Amen. ° For this 
cause God gave them up 
unto vile affections: for 
even their womendid change 
the natural use into that 
which is against nature ; 
27 and likewise also the 
men, leaving the natural 
use of the woman, burned 
in their lust one toward 
another; men with men 
working that which is un- 
seemly, and receiving in 
themselves that recompence 
of their error which was 
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ereature rather than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever. Amen. 
26f For this cause God gave them 
up unto shameful passions: for even 
their women changed the natural 
use into that which is against nature: 
27 and in like manner the men also, 
leaving the natural use of the woman, 
burned in their lust one toward an- 
other; men with men working un- 
seemliness, and receiving in them- 
selves the reeompence of their error 
which was meet. *8 And even as 
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f Lev. xviii. 23, 
3 


3. E 


23. 


Eph. v. 
Jude 10. 


meet. 78 And even as they 
did not like to retain God 


they did not choose to retain God in 


in their knowledge, God|their knowledge, God gave them up 


term for all objects of idolatrous worship. 
rather than] or beyond, which 
would amount to the exclusion of the 
Creator; not, as A. V., more than, which 
would only imply that they gave to the 
one a greater amount of service than to 
the other.—The doxology expresses the 
horror of the Apostle at this dishonour, 
and puts their sin in a more striking light. 
26.) literally, passions of dis- 
honour: see above, ver. 24, stronger than 
shameful passions, as setting forth the 
condition to which the passions belonged. 
Contrast 1 Thess. iv. 4, “to possess him- 
self of his own vessel in honour.” 
27.] in themselves, their own persons, 
viz. by their degradation even below the 
beasts. the recompence| The Apostle 
treats this degradation into which they fell, 
as a consequence of,a retribution for, their 
departure from God into idolatry,—with 
whieh in fact it was closely connected. 
This shame, and not its consequences, 
which are not ere treated of, isthe recom- 
pence of their error, their aberration from 
the knowledge of God, which they re- 
ceived. This is further shewn by the verb 
which was meet, in the past tense. If 
there had been no hell, nor any punishment 
threatened, this alone was worse than 
any punishment. And if even in this 
they found pleasure, why this very puea- 
sure was an accession of punishment. 
28.] There is, in the original, a 
play on words in this place, which can 
hardly be expressed in any other lan- 


guage. Because they reprobated the 
knowledge of God, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind, is indeed a very 
inadequate, but as far as the form of 
the two words is coneerned, an accu- 
rate representation of it. Mr. Conybeare 
gives it,—‘“‘As they thought fit to cast 
out the acknowledgment of God, God 
gave them over to an outcast mind.” 
reprobate means rejected by God. 
God withdrew from them His preventing 
grace, and left them to the evil which 
they had chosen. God did xot give them 
up to a mind which had lost the faculty 
of discerning, but to a mind judicially 
abandoned to that depravity which, being 
well able to exercise the faculty of dis- 
cernment required, not only does not do 
so, but in the headlong current of its 
abandonment to evil, sympathizes with 
and encourages (ver. 32) its practice in 
others. It is the seeing and approving 
better things, which makes the following 
worse things so peculiarly criminal. 
they did not choose to retain] equivalent 
to they chose not to retain: the latter 
would express more a delzberate act of the 
judgment ending in rejection of God, 
whereas the text charges them with xot 
having exercised that judgment which 
would, if exercised, have led to the reten- 
tion of God in their knowledge. 
to retain God in their knowledge] So 
Job xxi. 14,—“they say to God, Depart 
from us: for we desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways,” and xxii. 15—17. 
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to a reprobate mind, to do the things | ave them over to a re- 

gEph.v.4. Which are not &fit to be done;|? ROUGE AeA TOAGS Stn 08 


*9 being filled with all unrighteous- 
{ fornication is ness T, wickedness, covetousness, ma- 
heiousness; full of envy, murder, 
strife, deceit, mahgnity ; whisperers, 
80 slanderers, hated of God, inso- 
lent, proud, boasters, devisers of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, 
31 without understanding, covenant 
breakers, without natural affection T, 


omitted by oll 
our earliest 
Ss. 


t implacable ts 
omitted by 
niost of our 
earliest MSS, 


29—31.] The word “fornication,” found 
in some authorities here, and in others 
elsewhere in the list, is omitted in our 
earliest and best MSS. The Apostle ean 
hardly have written it here, treating as he 
does all these immoralities of the heart 
and conscienee as results of, and flowing 
from, the licentious praetiees of idolatry 
above speeified.—Aeeurate distinetious of 
ethical meaning ean hardly be found for 
all these words. Without requiring sueh, 
or insisting on each exeluding the rest, 
I have eolleeted the most interesting 
notiees respeeting them. unrighte- 
ousness] Perhaps a general term, eom- 
prehending all that follow: such would be 
aceording to the usage of the Epistle: 
but perhaps to be confined to the stricter 
import of injustice: of which on the part 
of the Romans, history gives abundant tes- 
timonies. wickedness] This term is 
interpreted to mean the disposition to 
work evil: and is used theretore more of 
the fempter and seducer to evil. 

covetousness (not as 1 Thess. iv. 6, 
see there), of which the whole provin- 
cial government and civil life of the 
Romans at the time was fall. ‘* When was 
the lap of avarice more widely spread ?” 
exclaims Juvenal. soon after this. 

maliciousness}| The word thus rendered 
really means more the passive side of evil 
—the capability of and proclivity to evil, 
—the opposite to virtue. whisperers | 
i.e. secret maligners; “baekbiters” in- 
dieates open slanderers. The word ren- 
dered “ haters of God,” is never found in 
this aetive sense, but always in a passive, 
hated by God; and sueh is apparently the 
sense ere. The order of erimes enume- 
rated would be broken, and one of a totally 
different kind inserted between slanderers 


things which are not con- 
venient; 29 being filled with 
all unrighteousness, forni- 
cation, wickedness, covet- 
ousness, maliciousness; full 
of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity; whis- 
perers, °° backbiters, haters 
of God, despiteful, proud, 
boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to pa- 
rents, 3' without under- 
standing, covenant break- 





and insolent, if this word is to signify ‘haters 
of God.’ But on the other supposition, 
—if any crime was known more than 
another as ‘hated by the gods,’ it was that 
of informers, abandoned persons who cir- 
eumvented and ruined others by a system 
of malignant espionage and false informa- 
tion. And the erime was one whieh the 
readers of this part of Roman history 
know to have been the pest of the state; 
Taeitus, for example, calls the informers, 
“persons favoured by the Prince, but 
hateful to God.” It does not follow that 
the informers only are intended, but the 
expression may be used to inelude all those 
abandoned persons who were known as 
hated by the gods, who were employed in 
pursuits hatetul and injurious to their 
kind. insolent] The word so ren- 
dered is opposed by the Greek writers to 
that indicating ‘a disereet and modest man?’ 
but here perhaps, and also as said by St. Paul 
of himself, 1 Tim. i. 13, it designates one 
who is 7rsolent, ‘an insulting person.’ 

proud] The word so rendered is said to 
point out one who despises others in eom- 
parison with himself. Aristotle mentions 
insolenee and pride as examples of quali- 
ties consequent on wealth. boasters | 
“One who is rash, and elaims a high eha- 
raecter for bravery,” says Aristotle of the 
meaning of this word; and in another 
place, ‘the doaster seems to be one who 
appropriates eredit to himself, when it 
does not belong to him, and greater than 
belongs to him .. . All exaggeration, and 
excessive depreciation, belong to the cha- 
racter of the boaster.” without 
(moral) understanding] See Col. i. 9. 

without natural affection] Petronius 
says of Rome, “ In this city no one brings 
up children, because a@ man who has heirs 


II. 1, 2. 
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ers, without natural affec- 
tion, implacable, unmerci- 


judgment of God, that they 
which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only 
do the same, but have plea- 
sure in them that do them. 

IT.) Therefore thou art 
tnexcusable, O man, whoso- 
ever thou art that judgest : 
for wherein thou judgest 
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unmereiful: 8? men who » knowing et. ii2. 
well the righteous judgment of God, 
that they which do sueh things are 
iworthy of death, not only commit ict. vi.2. 
the same, but also ‘consent unto kPs.135. | 


them that do them. 

IJ. 1 Wherefore thou art ? with- acn.i.2. 
out excuse, O man, whosoever thou 
art that judgest: for » wherein thou ba sam xii 5, 


another, thou condemnest 'jndeest thy neighbour, thou con- s42.. 4 
thyself’; for thow that) qannest thyself; for thon that 
gudgest doest the same 7 


ful: who knowing the 


things. * But we are sure 
that the judgment of God 
is according to truthagainst 





of his own is not invited as a guest at 
feasts or at spectacles.” 32.] The 
Apostle advances to the highest grade of 
moral abaudonment,—the knowledge of 
God’s sentence against such crimes, united 
with the contented practice of them, and 
encouragement of them in others. 

the righteous judgment of Ged] the sen- 
tence of God, unmistakeably pronounced 
in the conscience; viz. that they who do 
such things are worthy of death: this és 
the sentence, and must not be enclosed in 
a parenthesis. worthy of death: of 
wat sort of death? Probably “death” 
is a general term for the fatad consequence 
of sin: that such courses lead to ruin. 
The word can hardly be pressed to its 
exact meaning: for many of the crimes 
mentioned could never be visited with 
judicial capital punishment in this world: 
nor could the heathen have any definite 
idea of eternal spiritual death, as the 
penalty attached to sin; nor again, any 
idea of the connerion between sin and 
natural death. “Life and Death,” re- 
marks Umbreit, “are ever set over against 
one another in the Old as well as in the 
New Testament, the one as including all 
good that can befall us, the other, all 
evil.” The description here given by the 
Apostle of the moral state of the heathen 
world should hy all means be compared 
with that in Thucydides, at the end of 
his third book, of the moral state of Greece 
at the end of the fourth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The English reader will find 
it in Hobbes’s Translation ; and a summary 
of it in Grote’s History of Greece, vol. vi. 
ch. 50, pp. 375—384. The English histo- 


judgest doest the same things. ? Now 
we know that the judgment of 


rian gives only the political side of the 
description. There is also a remarkable 
passage in the Apocryphal Wisdom of 
Solomon, ch. xiv. 22—31, the opening of 
which is strikingly similar to our text. 
Cuap. II. 1—29.] Secondly, THE SAME, 
that all are guilty before God, Is PROVED 
OF THE JEWS AaLso. And first, verses 1— 
11, no man (the practice of the Jews being 
hinted at) must condemn another, for alt 
alike are guilty. 1.] The address 
passes gradually to the Jews. They were 
the people who judged—who pronounced 
all Gentiles to be born in sin and under con- 
demnation : — doubtless there were also 
proud and censorious men among the Gen- 
tiles, to whom the rebuke might apply, 
but these are hardly in the Apostle’s mind. 
This is evident by comparing the charge, 
“thou that judgest doest the same things,” 
with verses 21—23, where the same charge 
is implied in a direct address to the Jew. 
Wherefore] On account of this 
“gighteous judgment of God,” decreeing 
death against the doers of these things— 
FOR thou doest them thyself. Therefore thy 
sctting thyself up as a judge is nnjustifi- 
able, whosoever thou art that judgest ] 
The Jew is not yet named, but hinted at 
{see above): not in order to conciliate the 
Jews, but on account of the as yet pur- 
posely general form of the argument. 
This verse is in fact the major of a syllo- 
gism, the minor of which follows, verses 
17—20, where the position here declared 
to be unjustifiable, is asserted to be as- 
sumed by the Jew. for wherein | i. e. 
‘in the matter in which’ 2. accord- 
ing to truth] i.e. proceeds according to 
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God is aceording to truth against 
them which do such things. 
reckonest thou this, O man, that 
judgest them which do such things, 
and committest the same, that thou 
shalt escape the judgment of God? 
4 or despisest thou the ‘riches of 
his goodness and his ¢ forbearance 
and his * long-suffering ; ‘not know- 
ing that the goodness of God is 
leading thee to repentanee; 5 and 


d ch. iii. 25. 
e Exod. xxxiv. 


f Isa. xxx. 18. 
2 Pet. iii. 9, 
1. 
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them which commit such 
things. 3 And thinkest thou 
this, O man, that judgest 
them which do such things, 
and doest the same, that 
thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God? +4 Or de- 
spisest thou the riches of 
his goodness and forbear- 
ance and longsuffering ; 
not knowing that the good- 
ness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance? % But after 
thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart treasurest up 


3 And 


after thy hardness and impenitent! unto thyself wrath against 


@ Deut. xxxii. 
34. James 


heart art &treasuring up for thyself 


the day of wrath and reve- 
lation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God; © who will 
render to every man ac- 


— wrath in the day of wrath and of 

the revelation of the righteous Judg- 

h Job axxiv-. ment of God; 6 ® who will render to 
12. Prov. 
xxiv. 12. 


Jer. xvii. 10. 


every man according to his works; 


& xxxii19. Matt. xvi. 27. ch. xiv.12. 1Cor. iii. 8 2Cor.v.10. Rev. ii 93. & xx.12. & xxii. 12, 


justice (John viii. 16). 3.]| Here he ap- 
proximates nearer to the Jews. They con- 
sidered that beeause they were the chil- 
dren of Abraham, they should be saved, 
see Matt. iii. 7, 9. this} viz., that thou 
shalt escape, following. Thou, in the latter 
clause of the verse, has the emphasis on it, 
thou thyself,—‘thow above all others.’ 
4. or] (introducing a new error or 
objection, see ch. iii. 29; vi. 3; xi. 2), 
‘inasmuch as God spares thee day by day 
(see Eccles. viii. 11), dost thou set light by 
His long-suffering, ignorant that His in- 
tent in it is to lead thee to repentance ?’ 
the riches] A favourite word with 
the Apostle (see retf.)—the fulness, ‘abund- 
anee.’ goodness, as shewn by His 
forbearance and long-suffering. 
not knowing—being blind to the truth, 
that ...some would render it ‘not con- 
sidering’? but it is a wilful and guilty 
ignorance, not merely an ineonsiderate- 
ness, Whieli is blamed in the question. 
is leading thee] This is its intent 
and legitimate course, which thy blindness 
will frustrate. 5.] [ am inclined to 
segard the question as eontinned. But 
she enquiry loses itself in the digressive 
clauses following, and nowhere comes 
pointedly to an end. I have therefore not 
plaeed a mark of interrogation at the end 
of ver. 4 or of ver. 5, but have left the 
construction to explain itself. after] 


i.e. ‘in consonance with,’—deseribing the 
state out of which the action springs. 

impenitent] i.e. not admitting 
that repentance, that change of mind (for 
this is the meaning of the word) to which 
God is leading thee. wrath in the 
day of wrath] ‘wrath which shall come 
upon thee in that day. The day of 
wrath is the day of judgment, viewed in 
its relation to sinners. the reve- 
lation, or manifestation (public enforce- 
ment, it having been before latent though 
determined) of God’s righteous judgment 
(see ch. i. 32). 6, 7.] This retridu- 
tion must be carefully kept in its place in 
the argument. The Apostle is here speak- 
ing generally, of the general system of 
God in governing the world,—the judging 
aeeording to each man’s works—punishing 
the evil, and rewarding the righteous. No 
question at present arises, how this righte- 
ousness in God’s sight zs to be obtained— 
but the truth is only stated broadly at pre- 
sent, to be further specified by and by, 
when it is elearly shewn that by works of 
the law no flesh can be justified before 
God. The neglect to observe this has 
oceasioned two mistakes: (1) an idea that 
by this passage it is proved that not faith 
only, but works also in some measure, 
justify before God; and (2) an idea that 
by ‘“well-doing” here is meant faith in 
Christ. However true it be, so much is 
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cording to his deeds: 7 to 
them who by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing seek 
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7 to them who by patience in well 
doing seek for glory and honour 


for glory and honour and|and incorruption, eternal life: § but 
eae ee life:'to them that seek their own, and 
ué unto them that are); 

; y PUT yr i Job xxiv. 18, 
contentious, and do not do not obey the truth, but obey "eh. i 18. = 
obey the truth, but obey| unrighteousness, [shall there be] ?7*!& 
unrighteousness, indigua-/indjonation and wrath, 9 tribulation 
tion and wrath, 9 tribula- 1 aL ey i lene 
tion and anguish, upon @nd distress, upon every soul of man ; 
every soul of man that that worketh evil, of the Jew * first, * Amos #2. 

ri ’ . 1 Pet. iv. 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, | and also of the Greek ; 10! but glory, 3 ime an 7 


and also of the Gentile; 
10 but glory, honour, and 
peace, to every man that 
worketh good, to the Jew 
Jirst, and also to the Gen- 
tile: 11 for there ts no re- 
spect of persons with God. 





certainly not meant here, but merely the 
fact, that every where, and in all, God 
punishes evil, and rewards good. 

7, 8.] The more literal rendering of these 
verses is, To those who by endurance in 
good works seek for glory and honour 
and immortality (will He render) eternal 
life: but to those who are (men) of self- 
seeking, and disobey the truth, but obey 
iniquity (shall accrue) anger and wrath, 
&e. The term rendered well-doing is 
singular, good work: indicating moral 
habitude in the whole, the general course 
of life and action. glory, absolute 
imparted glory like His own, see Matt. 
xiii. 43; John xvii. 22:—honour, secog- 
nition, relative Wee ee sve Matt. x. 
32; XXxv. 34:—immortality, literally, in- 
corruptibility : so the aim of the Christian 
athlete is deseribed, 1 Cor. ix. 25, as being 
to obtain an incorruptible crown. 

8.] (literally) to those who are of self- 
seeking ; those who live in, aet from, are 
situated in, and do their deeds from a 
spirit of ambitious seeking of their own 
interests,—for sueh is the meaning of the 
original word. do not obey the 
truth] Hinder (see ch. i. 18) the truth 
which they possess from working, by self- 
abandonment to iniquity. indigna- 
tion (or anger) and wrath] The former 
word denotes the abiding, settled mind of 
God towards them (the anger of God 
abideth upon him, John iii. 36),—and the 
latter, the outbreak of that anger at the 
great day: of retribution. 9.] tribn- 


Vou. 1 


and honour, ad peace, to every man 
that worketh good, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek : 
is no respect of persons with God. 


llm for there m Deut. x. 17. 


2 Chron, xix. 
7. Job xxxiv. 
19. Acts x. 
34. Gal. ii. 
6. Eph. vi. 
9. Col. iii. 
25.1 Pet.i.17, 


lation and anguish (or distress): the 
former signifies more the outward weight 
of objective intliction,—the latter the sub- 
jective feeling of the pressure. It is pos- 
sible, in the ease of the suffering Christian, 
for the former to exist without the latter : 
so 2 Cor. iv. 8, troubled on every side, yet 
not distrvessed,—where the Greek words 
are the same. But here the objective 
weight of infliction and the subjective 
w eight of anguish, are co-existent. 

upon every soul of man] Probably a eir- 
cumloecution for the sake of emphasis and 
solemnity. Had it been to indicate that 
the soul is the suffering part of the man, 
it should have been upon the soul of every 
man, or, upon every soul of men. 

the Jew first] Beeause the Jew has so 
much greater advantages, and better op- 
portunities of knowing the divine will: and, 
therefore, pre-eminent responsibility. 

10. peace] Here in its highest and most 
clorions sense: see ch. viii. 6, x. 15; Jolin 
xiv. 27, 11.] This remark serves as 
the transition to what follows, not merely 
as the confirmation ot what went before. 
As to what preceded, it asserts that though 
the Jew has had great advantages, he 
shall be justly judged for his use of them, 
not treated as a favourite of Heaven: as 
to what follovws, it introduces a comparison 
between him and the Gentile to shew 
how fairly he will he, for those greater 
advantages, regarded as first in respon- 
sibility. And thus we gradually (see note 
on ver. 1) pass to the direct comparison 
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12 For as many as have sinned with- 
out Jaw shall also perish without law : 
and as many as have sinned under 
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12 For as many as have 
sinned without law shall 
also perish without law: 
and as many as have sinned 


the law shall be judged by the law ;/| i the law shall be judged 


n Matt. vii. 21. 
Jaines i. 22, 
28, 25. 


1 John iii. 7. 


between him and the Gentile, and con- 
sideration of his state. 12—16.] Zhe 
justice of @ GENERAL judgment of ALL, 
but according to the advantayes of each. 
12. For as many as have sinned 
without (the) law (of Moses) shall also 
perish without (the) law (of Moses) | i.e. 
it shall not appear against them in judg- 
ment. Whether that will ameliorate thar 
case, is not even hinted, — but only the fact, 
as consonant with God’s justice, stated. 
That this is the meaning of welhout Jaw 
is elear from 1 Cor. ix. 21. That even 
these have sinued against @ Jaw is pre- 
sently (ver. 14) shewn. Chrysostom says, 
“The Greek is judged withoué law : this 
implics not a more severe, but a milder 
judgment (this is perhaps saying too 
much, see above), that is, he has not the 
law to aeeuse him. This is the meaning 
of without law, that he is convicted with- 
out ifs econdenmation, by the arguments 
of nature only. But the Jew is judged 
by the law, i.e. the law also, together 
with nature, accusing him: tor the greater 
eare he had bestowed ou him, the greater 
will be his penalty.” It is said, shall 
perish, the resu/t of the judgment on 
them, rather than “shall be judged,” its 
process, beeause the absence of the law 
would thus seem as if it were the rude by 
which they are to be judged,—whereas it 
is only an accident of that judgment, 
which depends on other considerations. 
under (or iv, as a condition of 
being) the (Mosaic) law; not ‘a law,’ 
which would make the sentence a truisin: 
it is on that very undeniable assumption, 
‘that all who have had a law given shall 
be judged by that law,’ that the Apostle 
constructs his argument, asserting it with 
regard to the Mosaic law in the case of the 
Jews, and proving that the Gentiles have 


13 for "not the hearers of the law are 
righteous before God, but the doers tefore God, but the doers 
of the law shall be justified: 1* for 
when Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things of the 
law, these, though they have not the 
law, are the law unto themselves ; 


by the law; 33 (for not the 
| hearers of the law are just 


of the law shall be justified. 
14 For when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do 
by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, 
j having not the law, are 
a law unto themselves: 





had a law given to them in the testimony 
of their consciences. These verses are no 
ceneral assertions concerning men who 
have, and men who have not, a law revealed 
(for all have one), but a statement of the 
case as concerning Jews and Gentiles. It 
may sately be assumed that whenever the 
word “ /aw” is used, without any further 
detinition, in this Epistle, the law of Moses 
is intended by it. These last shall be 
judged by the law: for that will furnish 
the measure and rule by which judgment 
will proceed. 13.] This is to explain 
to the Jew the fact, that not bis mere 
hearing of the law read in the synagogue, 
(whieh is equivalent to his being by birth 
and privilege a Jew,) will justify him before 
God, but (still keeping to general principles, 
and not touching as yet on the 7mpossibility 
of being thus justified) the doing of the 
law. 14.] Now, the Apostle speaks 
of the Gentiles in general ; sce eh. iii. 29; 
xi. 13; xv. 10, 12. the law] viz. of 
Moses. A law, they have; see below. 

by nature, i. e. in aceordanee with the 
promptings of their own minds. 

the things of the law] i.e. the things about 
which the lawis concerned: for example, ab- 
stain from stealing, or killing, or adultery. 
But it by no means follows that the Apos- 
tle means that the Gentiles eould fulfil 
the law, do the things, i.e. ald the things 
enjoined by the law: he argues that a 
conscientious Gentile, who knows not ‘he 
law, dues, when he aets in accordance 
with requirements of the law, so far set 
up the law to himself. The Apostle does 
not deny certain virtues to the Gentiles, 
but maintains the inefficiency of those, 
and all other virtues, towards man’s sal- 
vation. are the law unto themselves 
(so far), not ‘a law,’ for a@ law may be 
just or unjust, God’s law or man’s law: 
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15 which shew the work of 
the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also 
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15 imasmuch as they shew the work 
of the law written in their hearts, 


bearing witness, and their their conscicnee bearing witness 
thoughts the mean while thereto, and their thoughts among 
accusing or else excusing. toate arte anh ; 
one another;) ' in the ON€ another accusing or else ex- 
day when God shal/ judge Cusmng: 16° the day when God 0 Eccles, xii. 
. 4. Matt. 
the secrets of men by Jesus’ shall judge the secrets of men ? by Tones 
Christ according to Oe iy C] ie 44 ae : ¥ Joby xit. 
gospel. 1 Behold, thouart Jesus Christ Vaccording to my gos- Toit, 
pel. 17" But if thou art ealled are 
$s 226 


2 Tim. iv.1,8. 1 Pet. iv. 5. q ch, xvi. 25. 


2 Cor, xi. 22, 


xvii. 41. 
33. ch. ix. 6, 7. 


there is but one law of God, parily writ- 
ten in men’s eonseienees, more plainly 
manifested in the law of Moses, and fully 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 15.] shew, 
i.e. by their conduct shew forth,—give 
an example of. the work of the law 
is nearly equivalent to the things of the 
law above: but it is singular, as applying 
to each of the particular cases supposed 
in the words of the hypothesis above. If 
it had here been the works of the law, it 
might have been understood to mean the 
whole works of the law, whieh the inde- 
finite nature of the hypothesis prevents 
above. written in their hearts] Al- 
luding to the tables of stone on which the 
law was written: see a similar figure, 
2 Cor. iii. 3. their conscience bear- 
ing witness thereto] This is a zew argu- 
ment, not a mere continuation of the 
“shewing the work of the law” above. 
Besides their giving this example by ae- 
tions consonant with the law, their own 
conscience, reflecting on the thing done, 
bears witness to it as good. bearing 
witness thereto, i.e. confirming by its 
testimony, and signifying the agreement 
of the witness with ‘the deed : perhaps 
also referring to the refleetive process, in 
which a man eonfers, so to speak, with 
himselt. and their thoughts (judg- 
ments or reflections, the self-judging voices 
of the conseience, which being corrupted 
by sinful desires are often divided) among 
one another (i.e. thought against thought 
in inner strife) accusing or perhaps ex- 
cusing (these two participles are absolute, 
describing the office of these judgments,— 
and nothing need be supplied, as ‘the,’ 
or ‘their deeds’). Notice the similarity 
ot this strife of conscience, and its testi- 
mony, as here described, to the higher and 
more detailed form of the same eonfliet in 
the Christian man, ch. vii. 16. 16. ] 
Lo what has this verse reference? Hardly 


Cc 


1Tim.i.l). 2 Tim. ii. 8. r Matt. iii... John viii. 


to that just preceding, which ee speaks 
of a process going on zz this life (so how- 
ever Chrysostom takes it. See also a fine 
passage in Bourdalone’s Sermons, vol. i. 
Serm. ii. p. 27, ed. Paris, 185-4): nor, as 
commonly assuined, to the verb “ shall be 
judged” (ver. 12), which only terminates 
one in a series of clauses connected by 
“for :°—but to the great affirmation of 
the passage, concluding with ver. 10, 'Yo 
this it is bound, it appears to me, by the 
words the secrets of men, answering to 
“erery soul of man,” ver.9. This affir- 
mation is the /as¢ sentence which has been 
in the dogmatie form :—after it we have a 
series of quasi-parenthetie clauses, carry- 
ing on the reasoning by for, vv. 11, 12, 13, 
14. After it, the reasons, necessitated by 
the startling assertion, are one after an- 
other given, and, that having been done, 
the time is specified when the great retri- 
bution shall take place. by Jesus 
Christ | viz. us the Judge - see John vy. 22: 
—belongs to the verb shall judge. See 
also Aets xvii. 31. according to (not 
belonging to the verb “shall judge,” as 
the rule of judgment, but to the whole 
declaration, ‘as taught in,’ ‘as forming 
part of’) the Gospel entrusted to me to 
teach. 

17—24.] The pride of the Jews in their 
law and their God contrasted with their 
disobedience to God and the law. 

17. But if] The Greek for this, and for 
“ behold,’ diller only by one letter. All 
our older MSS. have but if: and the 
other has heen substituted for it in the 
later ones, possibly by mistake, possibly 
beeause the sentence with “if” seems at 
first sight not to be complete. But this 
incompleteness is more apparent than real. 
It is only produced by the resnmption of 
the thread of the sentenee with ‘ there- 
fore,” ver. 21. Omit (in the sense) only 
that word, and all proceeds regularly— 
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s Mice. iii. 11. 
ch ix. 4. 

t Isa. xiv. 25. 
& xviii. 2. 
Jobn viii. 41. 

u Deut. iv. 8. 
Ps. exlvii. 
19, 20. 

2 Puil. i. 10. 


y Matt. xv, 14. 
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Jew, and *restest upon the law, and 
tmakest thy boast in God, !and 
“knowest his will, and *approvest 
the things that are more excellent, 
being instrueted out of the law; 
and Y art confident that thou thy- 
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called a Jew, and restest 
in the law, and makest 
thy boast of God, '*% and 
knowest his will, and ap- 
provest the things that are 
more excellent, being in- 
structed out of the law; 
19 and art confident that 
thou thyself art a guide of 
the blind, a light of them 
which are in darkness, 


& xxiii. 16, 
Jann'ix's, self arta guide of the blind, a light 
of them which are in darkness, *° an 
instruetor of the foolish, a teaeher!20 an instructor of the 
aeb. vi U7. of babes, 2 nossessing the model of'| foolish, a teacher of babes, 
& tin 5. 


a Ps. 1.16, Xe. 
Mitt. xxiii, 
3 &e. 


thou that preachest men should not | 
*2 Thou that 
forbiddest to commit adultery, dost 
thou commit adultery? thou that 


steal, dost thon steal ? 


* But if thou art denominated a Jew, and 
§c..., thou that teachest thy neighbour, 
dost thou not teach thyself?’ &c. ‘The 
address in the second person carries on the 
apostrophe from ver. 5, since when it has 
been broken off by reference to the great 
day of retribution and its rule of judg- 
ment; the thou identifies the person 
addressed here as the samne indicated 
there, and is here emphutic, as in ver. 1. 
Tius the Apostle by degrees sets in his 
place as a Jew the somewhat indefinite 
object of his remonstrances hitherto, — and 
reasons with him as such. restest 
upon the law] The original word is one 
used of false trust; the Septuagint version 
uses it where we have “ vet will they lean 
tipon the Lord,” Micah iii. 11. 18. 
knowest his will] Literally, the will: 
God having been just mentioned, it is left 
to be inferred that the word will is to 
be referred to Him. and approvest 
things that are more excellent; or, provest 
(in the sense of sifting and coming to a 
conclusion on) things which differ. The 
words may be rendered either way ; but the 
translation in the text is preferable: the 
other being sosnewhat flat in mesning, 
and not so applicable. being (habi- 
tually, not in youth only) instructed 
(not merely eatechetically but didacti- 
cally, in the synagogues, &e.) out of the 
law. 


knowledge and of the truth in the 
law; *!4thou then which teachest | in the law. 21 Thou there: 
another, dost thou not teach thyself ? | fore which teachest another, 


jwhich hast the form of 
‘knowledge and of the truth 


teachest thou not thyself ? 
thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou 
steal? 3° Thou that sayest 
aman should not commit 
adultery, dost thou commit 


19. a guide of the blind] We can hardly 

say with Olshausen, that the <Apostle 
undoubtedly refers to the saying of our 
Lord, Matt. xv. 14,— but rather that both 
that saying and this were allusive to a 
title “leaders of the blind” given to them- 
selves by the Pharisees, with which St. 
Paul as a Pharisee wonld be familiar. 
Similarly, the following titles may have 
been well-known and formal expresrions 
of Jewish pride with reference to those 
who were without the covenant. 
20. the form] more properly, perhaps, the 
model: not the mere apparent likeness, 
but the real representation. The law, as 
far as it went, was a reflexion of the holi- 
ness and charaeter of God. Hardly so 
much is here meant, as that the law con- 
tained a foreshadowing of Christ,—for 
the Apostle is speaking now more of moral 
truth and knowledge, by which a rule of 
judgment is set up, sufficient to condemn 
the Jew as well as the Gentile.—But after 
all, this clause is not to be pressed as 
declaring a fact, but taken subjcetively 
with regard to the Jew, after the words 
“thon art confident,” and understood of 
his estimate of the law. 21.] “And 
even the righteous rebuke may no longer 
be restrained. Such advantages and such 
pretensions onght undoubtedly to be fol- 
lowed and justified by a corresponding 
course of holy conduct.” Ewbank. 
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adultery ? thou that abhor- 
rest idols, dost thou commit 
sacrilege? %3 Thou that 
makest thy boast of the 
law, through breaking the 
law dishonourest thou God? 
24 For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gen- 
tiles through you, as itt 
is written. ®> For circun- 
cision verily profiteth, if 
thou keep the law: but 
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abhorrest idols, » dost thon — rol) Matis. 
temples? *3 Thou that °makest thy ever.17. 
boast in the law, dost thou by thy 
transeression of the law dishonour 

God? * For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles be- 

cause of yon, even as it is 4 written, 42Sam. xii, 
25e For circumcision indeed is pro-  ¥xxvil30;2s. 
fitable, if thou do the law; but if°°"'"* 


if thou be a breaker of 
the law, thy circumcision 
ts made uncircumceision. 
*6 Therefore if the uncir- 
cumcision keep the right- 
eousness of the law, shall 
not his unxcircumeision be 
counted for circumcision ? 
27 And shall not uncircum- 
cision which is by nature, 


of it fulfil the law, judge 


cumcision. 


22. thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 
rob temples?] The contrast here must be 
maintained ; which it will not be if we 
understand the question to apply to rob- 
bing the temple of God of otterings des- 
tined for Him (Jos. Ant. xviii. 3. 4). And 
the mention of abhorring idols leads into 
the kind of robbery which is meant. “ Thou 
who abhorrest idols, dost thou rob their 
temples?” That it was necessary to vin- 
dicate the Jews from such a charge, ap- 
pears from Acts xix. 37: and Josephus 
gives as a law, not to rob strange temples, 
nor take any offering dedicated by name 
toany god. 23. ‘This question compre- 
hends the previous ones. 24.) ‘For 
what is written in the prophets Isaiah and 
Ezekiel (see reff.), is no less true now of 
you?’ ‘the fact is so, as it is written.’ 

25—29.| Inasmuch as cCIRCUM- 
CISION was the especial sign of the cove- 
nant, and as such, a distinction on which 
the Jewish mind dwelt with peculiar satis- 
faction: the Apostle sets forth, that cir- 
cumeision without the keeping of the law 
is of no avail, and that true circumcision 
and true Judaism are matters of the 
heart, not of the flesh only. ‘* But,’ says 
the replier, ‘circumcision is a great fact.’ 
‘I confess it,’ rejoins the Apostle, ‘but 
WHEN? When a man has that which is 
inward in the heart.’ And see here the 
Apostle’s wisdom, how fittingly he has 


thou be a transgressor of the law, 
thy circumcision is become uncir- 


“Of Tf then the uncir- f Acs 3,6. 


cumcision keep the ordinances of 
the law, shall not his unecireumci- 
sion be reckoned for circumcision ? 
27and the uncircumeision which is 
by nature, if it fulfil the law, 8 shall ® Ms" 


introduced his argument about it. He 
did not begin with it at once, since it was 
held in great estimation: but when he has 
shewn that they were offenders in a still 
greater matter, and were guilty of blas- 
phemy towards God, then at length, having 
secured his readers’ condemnation of them, 
and having lowered them from their pre- 
eminence, he introduces his argument 
about cirennicision, confident that no one 
ever will be found as its unlimited apolo- 
gist.” Chrysostom. 25. is become 
uncireumcision] i.e. counts for nothing: 
the Jewish transgressor is no bettcr otf 
than the Gentile transgressor. 26. 
the uncircumcision] i.e. those who are in 
the state of uncircumcision. the 
ordinances] Plainly the moral require- 
ments, not the ccremonial: for one of the 
very first of the latter was, to be circum- 
cised. The case is an impossible one: 
nor does the Apostle put it as possible, 
only as shewing manifestly, that circum- 
cision, the sign of the covenant of the 
Law, was subordinate to the keeping of 
the Law itself. shall not, &c.| i.e. 
‘In such a case would not he be counted 
as a circumcised person ?’ 2°.) I pre- 
fer to regard this verse not as a conti- 
nuation of the question, but as a separate 
emphatic assertion, and as leading the way 
to the next verse. the uncircumci- 
sion which is by nature] i.e. ‘he, who 
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John viii. 39. 
ehoix. §, 7. 
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Rev. ii. 9. 
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judge thee, who through the letter) 
and circumcision art a transeressor 
of the law. °5" For he is not a 
Jew, which is one outwardly; nei- 
ther 1s that circumcision, which is) 
outward in the flesh: 2%but he 
is a Jew, ‘which is one imwardly ; 
and ‘circumcision is of the heart, 
‘in the spirit, not in the letter ; 
™ whose praise is not of men, but of 


II. 28, 29: 
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thee, who by the letter and 
cireumcision dost trans- 
gress the law? 23 For he 
is not a Jew, which is one 
outwardly; neither is that 
circumcision, which is out- 
ward in the flesh: 79 but 
he is a Jew, which is one 
inwardly; and circum. 
cision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, and not in the 
letter; whose praise is not 
of men, but of God. 


1 Thess. ii. 4. 


God. 


IIL. } What then is the advantage 
of the Jew ? or what 1s the benefit 
of circumcision ? * Much every way : 
first indeed that *they were entrusted 


@ Deut. iv.7, 8. 
Ps. exlvii.19, 
20. ch. ii ts. & ix. 4. 

remains in his natural state of uncircum- 

cision.’ if it fulfil the law] Such 

is the supposition—that an uncircumcised 
man could fully act up to the (moral) re- 
quirements of the law. judge, i.e. ‘rise 
up in judgment against,’ judge indirectly 

by his example. See Matt. xii, 411, 42, 

where the amore definite word ‘condemn’ 

is used in a sense precisely similar. 

through is here used of the state ix which 
the man is when he does the act, vegurded 
as the medium through which the act is 
done. The “dy” of the A. V. gives too 
much the idea of the state beme the éa- 

strument, by means of which. ; 29.) 

inwardly or in secret, as a qualification 

of the Jew, is parallel with of the heart as 

a qualitication of ecireumeision: both de- 

signating the immer and spiritual reality, 

of which the name of Jew and the carnal 
circuincision are only the signs.—‘ Cir- 
cumeision of the heart” is no new expres- 

sion:—we have it virtually in Deut. x. 

16; Jer. iv. 4: see also Acts vii. 51. 

in the spirit, not in the letter] Not 

merely ‘spiritually, uot externally 2 nor 

does the word “spirit”? allude to the 
necessitating cause of cireumcision (the 
uncleanness of the inner man) :—nor signify 
the material; nor the rule; but the living 
power or element, wherewith that inner 
sphere of being is filled,—in being used as 
in Acts xvil. 28, of that in which any thing 
lives and moves,—comp. “ joy in the Holy 

Ghost,” ch. xiv. 17,—* love in the spirit,” 

Col. i. 8,—“‘ to serve in newness of spirit,” 

ch. vil. 6,—‘“‘to be in the spirit,” ch. viii. 9. 

So that the spirit here is not man’s spirit, 


III. } What advantage 
then hath the Jew? or what 
profit is there of circum- 
cision? 2 Much every way: 
chiefly, because that unto 
them were cominitted the 





nor properly the Holy Spirit, but ¢he 
spirit, as opposed to the letter, of the 
Jewish law and of all God’s revelation of 
Himself. whose praise] viz. of the 
true Jew: the circumcision of the heart, as 
belonging to him, is subordinate.—The 
praise of sueh a character, (for praise it 
must be,) can only come from Him who 
sees in secret (Matt. vi. 4, 6), and can dis- 
cern the heart. III. 1—20.] Takine 
INTO ALL FAIR ACCOUNT THE REAL AD- 
VANTAGES OF THE JEWS, THESE CANNOT, 
LY THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE ITSELF 
CONCERNING THEM, EXEMPT THEM FROM 
THIS SENTENCE OF GUILTINESS BEFORE 
GoD, IN WHICH ALL FLESH ARE IN- 
VOLVED. 1—4.] The cireumcised 
Jew did unquestionably possess great ad- 
vautages, which were not annulled by the 
rebellion of some. 1.] then, i. ¢. sce- 
ing that things are so. If true Judaism 
and true cireumcision be merely spiritual, 
what is the profit of external Judaism and 
ceremonial circumeision ? advantage | 
profit, pre-eminence. It is best to take 
the question, not as coming from an ob- 
jector, which supposition las obscured 
several parts of this Epistle, but as asked 
by the Apostle himself, anticipating the 
thoughts ot’ his reader. 2.) ‘The words, 
much every way, answer the first question 
of ver. J], but take no secount of the 
second, as it is virtually included in the 
first. Nor can it be properly regarded as 
answered in ch. iv. 1 ff (see there.) 

every way] i.e. in all departments of 
the spiritual life. first indeed] The 
Apostle begins as if intending to instance 
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oracles of God. % For 
what if some did not be- 
lieve? shall their unhelicf 
make the faith of God 
without effect ? 4 God for- 
bid: yea, let God be true, 
but every man a liar; as 
at as written, That thou 
mightest be justified in thy 
sayings, and mightest over- 
come when thou art judged. 
5 But if ourunrighteousness 
commend the righteousness 
of God, what shall we say ? 
Ils God unrighteous who 


with the oracles of God. 
if Psome were unfaithful ? 
their unfaithfulness make void the 
fuithfulness of God? #4 God forbid : 


man a har; 
thou mayest be justified in thy 
words, and mayest overcome when ¢ John iis, 
thou art judged. 
righteousness establisheth the right- 
eousness of God, what shall we say ? 
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3 For what 
c shall bch. x. 16. 


Heb. iv. 2. 

e Numb. xxiii. 
19% chix. 6. 
& xi, 29, 

2 Tim. 1. 13, 

° d Gen. xliv. 7. 


sh. xxii. 29, 

nay, let ©God be true, and fevery ver” 
J : i “ ch. vi. 2, 15: 
as it is written, & That vi-7,28: ix. 

14: xi 1, V1. 


1 Cor. vi. 15. 
Gal. ii. 17: iii, 

21: vi. ld. 
s.1xii.9. & 


6 Butat our wns, 


taketh vengeance? (Ispeak, Is God unrighteous who inflicteth 





his wrath ? 


several of these advantages, but having 
mentioned the greatest, leaves it to his 
reader to fill in the rest, and turns to 
establish what he has just asserted. For 
the word here ean only mean first ;— 


‘secondly,’ &e., being to follow: not 
“chiefly” as A, V. and others. Compare 


a siinilar use of “firsé”’ without being fol- 
lowed by “ second,” in ch. i. 8. the 
oracles of God] ‘These words look very like 
a reminiscence of Stephen’s apology, see 
Acts vii. 38. These oracles are not only 
the law of Moses, but all the revelations of 
God hitherto made of Himself directly, all 
of which had been entrusted to Jews only. 
By these they were received into a special 
covenant, whieh advantage is therefore in- 
cluded in their being entrusted with the 
divine oracles. 3.] And this advan- 
tage is not cancelled, nor the covenant an- 
nuiled, by their disobedience. The word 
does not import ‘did not believe,’ which 
certainly would be out of place here, where 
the Apostle is not speaking of faith or 
want of faith as yet, but of warighteous- 
ness (ver. 5), and moral guilt. The word 
seems tohe used in the sense of were unfaith- 
ful to the covenant, the very coudition of 
which was to walk in the ways ot the Lord 
and observe his statutes. shall their 
unfaithfulness make void (cancel, nullity) 
the faithfulness of God?] ‘ Because they 
have broken faith on their part, shall God 
break faith also on His ?’ 4. God for- 
bid} literally, let it not be: see reff. The 
Apostle uses this expression of pious horror, 
when he has supposed or mentioned any 
thing by which the honour, truth, or 
jus ice of God would be compromised, as 
here by His covenant-word being broken. 


h ch. vi. 19. 


h a 
(2 I speak as a man.) *&)42, 


nay, let God be true] i.e. ‘rather 
let us believe all men on earth to have 
broken their word and troth, than God 
His. Whatever becomes of men and their 
truth, His truth must stand fast.’—The 
citation which follows goes to the depth 
of the matter. It is the penitent con- 
fession of a sinner, that he is sensible how 
entirely against God his sin has been, and 
how clearly his own unworthiness sects 
God’s judgment against sin vindicated 
before him. And to this meaning the 
objection in the next verse is addressed, — 
see below. That thou mightest be justi- 
fied (shewn to be just) in thy words (sen- 
tences, words of judgment), and mightest 
overcome when thou art judged (the Psalin 
has, “in thy judging ;” but here the verb 
is passive), i.e. ‘when Thy dealings are 
ealled in question hy men.’ 5.| In 
the citation, the penitent regarded his sin 
as having been the instrument of bringing 
out God’s justice into clearer light. On 
the abuse which might be made of such a 
view, the Apostle founds another question: 
—‘It would almost seem as if God would 
be unjust in inflicting His wrath (the con- 
sequences of His wrath) on men whose 
very impiety has been the means whereby 
His own righteousness has been shewn 
forth, and established.’ our un- 
righteousness | viz. that ‘of the Jews,’ not 
‘of all men,’ for only to the Jews ean 
ver. 7 apply. the righteousness of 
God] viz. that established by the fact of 
His being justified, as in ver. 4 
I speak as a man] Said, as elsewhere by 
St. Paul, to excuse a supposition bearing 
with it an aspect of inconsistency or im- 
jicty:—not implying that he speaks in 
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i Gen. xritt- 25. 6 God forbid: for then ‘how shall 


mr God judge the world? 7 For if by 
my lie the truth of God abounded 
unto his glory; why am I stall to be 
judged as a sinner? § And [why 
should we] not [say] as we be 
slanderously reported, and as some 
keh.v2%& affirm that we say, * Let us do evil, 
that good may come? whose con- 
demnation is just. 9 What then? 
do we excel them? No, in no wise: 
for we betore brought the charge 
against both Jews and Greeks, that 
iyer.23. Gal. 1they are all under sin; 1 as it 1s 
m Peay written, ™ There is none righteous, 


no, not one: !! there is none that 
understandeth, there is none that 


seeketh after God. 


the person of another, but that he puts 
himself into the place of the generality of 
men, and uses arguments such as they 
would use. 6.| He does not enter 
into the objeetion and answer it in detail, 
but rejects at once the idea of God being 
unjust, alluding probably to Gen. xviil. 25, 
by recalling to mind, that the Judge of all 
the earth must do right. for i.e. 
‘if it were so,’ By the world is not 
meant ¢he Gentiles, nor is the respondent 
in ver. 7 a Gentile, but one of the us in 
ver. 5, only individualized to bring out oxe 
such case of pretended injustice more 
strikingly. 7.} This follows (con- 
nected by for) upon ver. 6, and shews that 
the supposition, if carried out, would over- 
throw all God’s judgment, and (ver. 8) the 
whole moral lite of man. how shall 
God judge the world? For, if the truth 
(faithfulness) of God abounded (was mani- 
tested, more clearly established) by means 
of my falsehood (unfuaithfulness), to His 
glory (so that the result was the setting 
forth of His glory), why any longer (this 
beiug so,—assuming the premises) am I 
also (i.e. as well as others,—am I to be 
involved in a judgment from which I onght 
to be exempt) Judged (to be judged,—the 
present tense expressing the rule or habit 
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12 They are all 
gone out of the way, they are to- 
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asaman.) *® God forbid: 
for then how shall God 
judge the world? 7 For if 
the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my le 
unto his glory; why yet 
am I also judged as a sin- 
ner? 8 And not rather, 
(as we be slanderously re- 
ported, and as some affirm 
that we say,) Let us do 
evil, that good may come? 
whose damnation is just. 
9 What then? are we better 
than they? No, iz no 
wise: for we have before 
proved both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, that they are all 
under sin; }9 as it is writ- 
ten, Thereis none righteous, 
no, not one: 11 there is 
none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh 
after God. ‘* They are 
all gone ont of the way, 
they are together become 





of God’s proceeding) as a sinner? And 
(why should we) not (in this case rather 
say), as we (I Paul, or we Christians) 
are slanderously reported, and as some 
give out that we (do) say, “Let us do 
evil that good may come?” whose con- 
demnation (not that of our slanderers, 
but that of those who so say and act) is 
just (not only by the preceding argu- 
ment, but by the common detestation of 
all men, for such a maxim as doing evil 
that good may come.) 9—20.| The 
Jew has no preference, but is guilty as 
well as the Gentile, as shewn by Scrip- 
ture; so that no man can by the law be 
righteous before God. 9.] There is 
considerable difficulty in the verb ren- 
dered, do we excel them? I have fully 
discussed the varions renderings in my 
Greek Test., and have decided for that in 
the text. 10—18.| Proof of this 
universal sinfulness from the Scripture, 
suid directly (ver. 19) of the Jews, but a 
portion including, and taken for granted 
of, the Gentiles. 11.] In the Psalm, 
—Jehovah looked down from heaven on 
the children of men, to see whether there 
were any, &c. He found none. This 
result is put barely by the Apostle as the 
testimony of Scripture, giving the sense, 
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unprofitable ; there is none 
that doeth good, no, not 
one. ' Their throat is an 
open sepulchre; with their 
tongues they have used de- 
ceit ; the poison of asps is 
under their lips: 34 whose 
mouth is full of cursing 
and bitterness : }9 their feet 
are swift to shed blood: 
16 destruction and misery 
are in their ways: 17 and 
the way of peace have they 
not known: 3 there is no 
fear of God before their 
eyes. 19 Now we know that 
what things soever the law 
saith, it saith to them who 
are under the law: that 
every mouth may be stop- 
ped, and all the world may 
become guilty before God. 
20 Therefore by the deeds 
of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified in his 
sight: for by the law is the 


ness : 
blood : 


of God. 


but departing from the letter. 13.] 
The open sepulchre is an emblem of per- 
dition, to which their throat, as the imstru- 
ment of their speech, is compared. 

19.] He proves the applicability of these 
texts to the Jews by their being found in 
the Jewish Scriptures : not in any Gentile 
representation, which might exclude Jews, 
but spoken universally, in those very 
books which were the cherished possession 
of the Jews themselves. the law | 
Here used in the widest sense, as import- 
ing the whole O. T., the law, prophets, 
and Psalms: see John x. 3-4, where our 
Lord cites a Psalm as in ‘ the law.’ 

it speaketh | Not merely “ sazth ;”* the verb 
is ditferent the second time, and the sense 
is, that whatever the law says, its speech 
or address is to, or for, i.e. its language 
belongs to, is true of, when not otherwise 
specified, those who are under (literally, 
in) the law. So that the Jews cannot 
plead exemption from this description or 
its consequences. in order that} 
—not ‘so that:’ the bringing in all the 
world guilty before God is an especial and 
direct aim of the revelation of God’s justice 
in the law,—that His grace by faith in 
Christ may come on all who abandon self- 
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gether become unprofitable ; 
none that doeth 
much as one. 
open sepulchre ; 
they have used deceit ; 
of asps is under their lips: ! ? whose p psa. x.7. 
mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 

154 their feet are swift to shed a Enoy: 2.10. 
16 destruction and misery are 

in their ways: 
peace have they not known. 
is no fear of God before their eyes. 
\ Now we know that what things 
soever the law 
to them who are under the law; in 

order that ‘every mouth may be tJoby.16. 
stopped, and that "all the world 
may be brought under the judgement u ver, 9, 28. 


*0 Because * by the works x Ps, exlili 2 
of the law shall no flesh be justified 


REVISED. 


there is 
good, no, not so 
139 Their throat is an 1 Psa.v.9. 
. . Jer. v. 16. 
with their tongues 
° the poison o Psa. ex.s. 


a. lix. 7, 


and the way of 
18t There r Poa. xxxvi.}. 


saith, it speaketh sJonnx. s4.8 
XV. 25. 


. evil. $2. 
i ay xvi. 63, 
on i; 20. & 


Acts xili. 39. 
Gal. ii. 16. & 
jii,12. Eph. 
1i.8,9. Tit. iii. 5. 


righteousness and believe the gospel. 
every mouth may be stopped | If the Jew’s 
mouth is shut, and his vaunting in the 
law taken away, then much more the Gei- 
tile’s, and the whole world (see above, ver. 
6) becomes guilty before God. 20. ] 
The solemn and important conclusion of 
all the foregoing argument. But not only 
the conclusion from it: it is also the great 
truth, which when arrived at, is seen to 
have necessitated the subordinate conclu- 
sion of ver. 19, the stopping of every mouth, 
&c. And therefore it is introduced, not 
with an illative conjunction, ‘ wherefore’ 
(which the original word will not bear), 
but with ‘ because.’ Because by the works 
of the law (Gop’s Law: whether in the 
partial revelation of it written in the con- 
sciences of the Gentiles, or in- the more 
complete one given by Moses to the Jews, 
—not, by works of law: no such generai 
idea of daw seems to have ever been before 
the mind of the Apostle, but always the 
law, emanating from God) shall no flesh 
be justified before Him (the future as in- 
plying impossibility,—perhaps also as refer- 
ring to the great day when adi flesh shall 
stand before God,—perhaps also as a cita- 
tion from Ps. cxliii. 2, “In thy sight shall 
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schvii.7. in his sight: for ¥ through the law 
feometnh the knowledge of sin. 

z Acts xv. 11. 

Phil if 9. 

il. iii. 

Heb. xi. 4, righteousness of God hath 

cc. oe : : 
a John ¥.$8.,, manifested, * being witnessed by the: 

Acts xrxvi.22. = “ 
benz, Jaw Pand the prophets; ** even the 

1 Pet. i. 10. : oP ps . 
ech. iv. righteousness of God © through faith: 

throughout. td S 


t Omitted in 
most of our 
earliest MSS. 

d ch. x. 12. 
Gal. iii, 28. 


Colin. distinetion: 7° for 


no man living be justified ”).—The Apostle 
does not kere say either (1) that justitiea- 
tiou by legal w orks would be impossible if 
the law could be wholly kept, or (2) that 
those were not justified who observed the 
prescribed sacrifices and offerings of the 
ceremonial law (of which be has never 
once spoken, but wholly of the moral) : 
but he inters from his argument on matters 
of fact, a result in matter of fact ; ‘ Man- 
kind, Jew and Gentile, have all broken 
God's law,and are guilty before Him: Man 
keepsnot God’slaw. By that law then he 
cannot arrive at God's righteousness? 

for through (by means of) the law (as before, 
whether partially known to the Gentile or 
more fully to the Jew) is the knowledge 
of sin (whatever knowledge each has,— 
whether the accusing and excusing of the 
Gentile’s conscience, or the clearer view of 
otfence against Jehovah granted to the 
Jew).—The reasoning is :—the law has no 
such office, in the present state of human 
nature manifested both in history and 
Neripture, as to render righteous : its otlice 
is altogether ditferent, viz., to defect and 
bring to light the sinfulness of man. Com- 
pare Gal. ii. 16. 21—26.| The -Apos- 
tle resumes the declaration of ch. i. 17 
(having proved that man has no bone 
eousness of his own resulting from the 
observance of God's law): viz. that God's 
righteousness is revealed by Christ, whose 
atoning Death is, consistently with God's 
justice, sufficient for ihe pardon of sin to 
those who believe in Him. 21. now) Is 
this meant of ¢7me, ‘ zow, mm contradistine- 
tion to ages past, as in ver. 26, ‘at this time,’ 
—or is it merely equivalent to ‘as things 
are,’ ‘nzow we find /’ The former is true 
in sense, and applicable to the circum- 
stances of the gospel: but the meaning is 
too strong, where no contrast of time is 


of Jesus Christ unto all ¢ [and upon 
all] that believe: for *there 1s no 
*all have sinned, 
and fall short of the glory of God ; 


III. 
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knowledge of sin. 7) But 
now the righteousness of 
| God without the law is 


21 But now apart from the law 7 the’ manifested, being witnessed 


been | ‘by the law and the pro- 
phets; 7? even the right- 
|eousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ 
unto all and upon all them 
that believe: for there is 
no difference; 73 for all 
have sinned,and come skort 


of the glory of God; 


expressly in view. I therefore prefer the 
latter, especially as St. Paul’s usage else- 
where justities it ; see ch. vii. 17 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
20: apart from (i.e. without the help of) 
the law] ‘independently of the law’ not 
‘without the zorks of the law:’ for here 
it is not the way to the righteousness of 
God which is spoken of (which is faith), 
but that righteonsness ifse/f. the 
righteousness of God: in what sense, see 
ch. i. 17, and note. hath been mani- 
fested| viz. in the faets of the gospel. 
The perfect tense sets forth the manifesta- 
tion of this righteousness in history as an 
accomplished and still enduring fact,—on 
the other hand, the present tense in ch. i. 
17 denotes the eontinual unfolding of this 
righteousness in the hearts and lives of 
faithful believers. being witnessed | 
being borne witness to (present tense, 
because the law and prophets remain on 
record as a revelation of God’s will) by the 
law and the prophets (not merely the 
types and propheeies, but the whole body 
of the Old Testament ; see Matt. xxii. 40). 

22. unto all and upon all] these 
prepositious depend on the verb hath been 
manifested (is revealed) ; unto (‘ towards,’ 
‘so as to penetrate to’) all and upon 
(‘ over,’ ‘so as to be shed down on,’ but 
in the theologieal meaning, no real differ- 
euce of sense trom ‘unto; this repetition 
of prepositions to give foree is pecnliar to 
St. Paul, see ver. 30, and Gal. i. 1) all who 
believe. Probably the repetition of all 
was suggested by the two kinds of be- 
lievers, Jew and Gentile, so as to prepare 
the way for the next elause, “ there is no 
distinction” (but still no essential difference 
in the interpretations of Unto and upon 
niust be sought). 28. fall short | 
The reason for substituting this for come 
short of the A. V. is this, the latter may 
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°4 being justified freely by 


his grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ 
Jesus: 2° whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his | 
Llood, to declare his right- 

eousness for the remission 
ofsinsthalare past,through 


*t being 





be mistaken for the past tense, after the 
auxiliary ‘have,’ whereas it is present. 
the glory of God here appears to 
mean, the praise that cometh of God: not 
‘praise in God’s sight; nor ‘glory with 
God,’ as ch. v. 2; for the Apostle is not 
speaking here of future reward, but of pre- 
sent worthiness; nor the glorious image 
of God which we have lost through sin, 
which is against both the usage of the 
word, and the eontext of the passage. 
24.| being justified (present here, not 
past) agrees with all, without any ellipsis ; 
nor need it be resolved into “and we 
justified?’ the participial sentenee is sub- 
ordinated to the great general statement 
of the insufficieney of all to attain to the 
glory of God. It is not neeessary, in the 
interpretation, that the persons imported 
by all and being justified should be in 
matter of faet strietly commensurate :— 
‘all have sinned — all are (must be, if 
justified) justified freely, Ke.’ 
freely | ‘without merit or desert as arising 
from earnings of our own;’ ‘gratis.’ 
by his grace] i.e. ‘His free undeserved 
Love,’ as the working eause,— by means 
of the propitiatory redemption which is 
in (has been brongbt about by, and is now 
in the Person of) Christ Jesus. 
redemption} A buying off by means of a 
price paid, a propitiation, Ke., as neces- 
sarily implied, redemption from some 
state of danger or misery: here, — re- 
demption from the guilt of sin by the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ's death, see 
Matt. xx. 28. In Eph. i. 7 this redemp- 
tiun is detined to be equiv alent to the for- 
giveness (remission) of sins. 25. set 
torth} Manifested historically in His in- 
carnation, sufferings, and exaltation. 
as @ propitiation | Literally, as a pro- 
pitiatory offering. On the word used, 
see note in my Greek Testament. 
through faith, as the subjective means of 
appropriation of this propitiation. These 
words are not to be joined (in the A. V.) with 
“in his blood,” as if the faith were exereised 
on the atoning blood of Christ :—for such 
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justified freely 
grace § through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus: 29 whom God set 
forth Pas a propitiation through Mee ix. 12. 
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Tby his ten. iv.r6, 
Eph. ii. 8. 
Tit. iii. 5, 7. 
g Matt. xx. 28, 
Eph. i. 7. 
Col. i. V4. 
1 Tim. ii. 6. 


t. i. 18, 


faith + by his blood, for the shewing » fv. xvi.as. 
forth of his mghteousness, Rates 
of the passing over of the 1 former # Acs ai. 38 


1 John ii. 2. 
ae 10. 
Tol. i, 20. 


39. 1 Tim.1. 


15. 1 Acts xvii. v0. Heb, ix. 15. 


an expression as faith, or believing, in the 
blood of Christ, would be unexampled,— 
and (whieh is decisive) the elause ought to 
be by his blood, and requires a primary, not 
a subordinate plaee in the sentenee, because 
the next elause, “fo declare his righteous- 
ness,” direetly refers to it. As “ through 
faith” is the subjective means of appropria- 
tion, so “by hisblood” is the objective means 
of manifestation, of Christ asa propitiatory 
sacrifice. Blood is not equivalent to death, 
but refers to propitiation by b/ood,—the 
well-known typieal use of it in saerifiee. 

for the shewing forth of His 
righteousness: this ts the aim of the 
putting forth of Christ as an expiatory 
vietim. righteousness, not fruth,— 
not goodness,—not both these eombined 
with justice,—not justifying, or sin-for- 
giving righteousness,—not the righteous- 
ness which He gives,—whieh last would 
repeat the idea already eontained in ver. 
21, and rob the words next following of 
all meaning,—not holiness, whieh does not 
correspond to the term jusé and justifier 
used below,—but judicial righteousness, 
JUSTICE. This interpretation alone suits 
the requirements of the sense, and eorre- 
sponds to the idea of the verb to justify, 
which is itself judicial, <A six-offering 
betokens on the one side the expiation of 
guilt, and on the other ensures pardon 
and reeoneiliation: and thus the Death of 
Christ is not only a proof of God’s grace 
aud love, but also of His judicial righte- 
ousness which requires punishment and 
expiation. because of (not “for,” as 
A. V., nor “dy means of :” both these 
renderings are wrong) the passing over 
of the former sins . . .} i.e. because 
God had overlooked the sins that had 
passed in His forbearance ; and the words 
eontain the reason why God would mani- 
fest His judicial righteousness; on ac- 
count of the overlooking of the sins 
which had passed, in the forbearance 
of God; i.e. to vindieate that character 
for justice, which might seem, owing to 
the suspension of God’s righteous sen- 
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sins, in the forbearance of God ; 
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the forbearance of God; 


26 for the shewing forth of his ngnt- 


| *8 to declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness: that 


eousness in this present time, that! he might be just, and the 
he may be just and the justifier of Justifier of him which be- 


him which 

Bee ere is 

se ene. It is excluded. 
9. 

law ? of works ? 

law of faith. 


+ The earliest 
MSS. are di- 
vided between 
Therefore 


andFor, 


n Acts xiii, 38, from the works of the law. 9 Js 


39. ver. 2 


21,22. ch. 
viii. 3. Gal. 
ii. 16. 


tence on sin in former ages in His forbear- 
anee, to be placed in question:—to shew, 
that though He did not then fully punish 
for sin, and though He did then set forth 
inadequate means of (subjective) justifica- 
tion,—yet He did both, not beeause His 
justice was slumbering, nor because the 
nature of His righteousness was altered, — 
but beeause He had provided a way where- 
by sin might be forgiven, and He might be 
just. Observe, the faet mentioned zs not 
forgiveness, or remission, as the A. Y. 
erroneously renders it, but passing over, or 
overlooking, which is the work of forbear- 
ance (see Acts xvii. 30), whereas forgiveness 
is the work of grace,—see ch. 11. 4:—nor 
do the former sins mean, ‘ the sins of each 
mau which precede his eonversion,’ but 
those of the whole world Lefore the death 
of Christ. See the very similar words, 
Heb. ix. 15. 26.| This second shew- 
ing forth is distinguished from that in 
the last verse, as the fudler and ultimate 
object, of whieh that was a subordinate 
part :—with a view to the (or His) mani- 
festation of His righteousness in this 
present time. The shewing forth that He 
was righteous throughout. His dealings with 
the whole world, by means of setting forth 
an adequate and complete propitiation in 
the death of Christ, was towards, formed a 
subsidiary manifestation to, His great mani- 
festation of His righteousness (same sense 
as before, judicial righteousness. justice) 
ander the Gospel. (in order) that he 
may be (shewn fo be:- the whole present 
concern is with the exhibitions to men of 
the righteousness of God) just and (yet, 
on the other side) the justifier of him who 
is of (the) faith in Jesus (him who belongs 
to, stands in, works from, as his standing- 


is of faith 
our boasting then ?; 
By what manner of 

Nay : 
“3+ For we reckon that 
a man "is justified by faith apart 


lieveth in Jesus. 27 Where 
is boasting then? Jt is 
excluded. By what law? 
of works? Nay: but by 

| the law of faith. 23 There- 
but by the fore ees that a 
man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the 
law. #9 1s he the God of 
the Jews only? is he not 


in Jesus. 





God [the God] of the Jews only ?| also of the Gentiles? Yes, 


point, faith in Jesus: see ch. ii. 8, note, 
aud reff.). 27—IV. 25.] JEwisH 
BOASTING ALTOGETHER REMOVED by this 
truth, NOT howerer BY MAKING VOID THE 
LAW, zor BY DEGRADING ABRAHAM FROM 
HIS PRE-EMINENCE, but BY ESTABLISHING 
THE LAW, and shewing that Abraham was 
really JUSTIFIED BY FAITH, and is the 
FATHER OF THE FAITHFUL. 27.] 
our (or, the) boasting, viz. of the Jews, of 
which he had spoken before, eh. ii. :—not 
‘boasting’ in general, which will not suit 
ver. 29, By what manner of law (is it 
exeluded) ? (is it by that) of works? Nay, 
but by the law (the rule) of faith. The 
contrast is not here between the law and 
the Gospel as two dispensations, but be- 
tween the daw of works and the law of 
faith, whether found under the law, or the 
Gospel, or (it the ease admitted) any where 
else. This is evident by the Apostle prov- 
ing below that Abraham was justified, 
not by works, so as to have whereof to 
boast, but by faith. 28.] The verb 
implies, not ‘we conclude,’ but we hold, we 
reckoa: the former is against New Test. 
usage; and has probably caused the change 
in some of our MSS, of for into therefore, 
by some who imagined that this verse was 
a conclusion from the preceding argument. 
For we reckon (as explanatory of the verse 
preeeding,—on the other supposition the 
two verses are disjointed, and the con- 
elusion comes in most strangely) that a 
man is justified by faith apart from 
(without; but more than without—so dis- 
tinctly without, as to be utterly and 
entirely separate from and independent 
of) the works of the law (not works of 
/aw); and therefore boasting is exeluded. 

29.] In shewing how completely 
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3° seeing it is one God, 
which shall justify the cir- 


31 Do we then make void 
the law through faith 
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Gentiles also: /js he not also of the Gentiles? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also: °° seeing that 
cumeision by faith, andun- |° God is one, which shall justify the 
circumcision through faith. ejyeumeision by faith, and the un- 


o ch. x. 12, 13. 
Gal. iii. 8, 20, 
28. 


31 Do 


God forbid : yea, we esta-| we then make void the law through 


blish the law. 

IV. ! What shall we say | 
then that Abraham our 
Sather, as pertaining to the 


faith ? 





Jewish boasting is excluded, St. Paul pur- 
poses to take‘the ground of their own law, 
and demonstrate it from that. He will 
shew that God is not (the God) of Jews 
alone, but of Gentiles, and that this very 
point was involved in the promise made 
to Abraham, by believing which he was 
justified (ch. iv.), and therefore that it 
lies in the very root and kernel of the law 
itself. But, as often elsewhere, he passes 
off from this idea again and again, re- 
curring to it however continually,—and 
eventually when he brings forward his 
proof text (in ehap. iv. 17), .dbrakam’s 
faith, and not this fact, has become the 
leading subject. 30 seeing that] lite- 
rally, if at least (if we are to hold to what is 
manifest as a result of our furmer argu- 
ment) God is one, which shall justify the 
circumcision (literally, the Jews, after the 
analogy of chap. ii. 26) by (out of, as the 
preliminary cundition,—the state out of 
which the justification arises) faith, and 
the uncircumcision (the Gentiles) through 
(by means of their) faith. Tco much 
stress must not be laid on the difference of 
the two prepositions (see ver. 22 and 
note). The former expresses the ground 
of justification, generally taken, dy, or out 
of faith: the latter the means whereby 
the man lays hold on justification, by his 
faith: the former is the objective ground, 
the latter the subjective medium. 31.) 
But again the Jew may object, if this is the 
case, if Faith be the ground, and Faith the 
medium, of justification for all, cireumcised 
or uncireuncised, surely the law is set aside 
and made void. That this is not so, the 
Apostle both here asserts, and is prepared 
to shew by working out the proposition of 
ver. 29, that the law itself belonged to a 
covenant whose original recipient was jus- 
tified by faith, and whose main promise 
was, the reception and blessing of the Gen- 
tiles. the law] i.e. the law of Moses, 
as every where in the Epistle. We may 


God forbid: nay, we esta- 
blish the law. 
IV. ! What then shall we say 


safely say that the Apostle never argues of 
law, abstract, in the sense of @ system of 
precepts,—its attributes or its etleets,— 
but always of THE LAW, concrete,—the 
law of God given by Moses, when speaking 
of the Jews, as here: the law of God, in 
as far as written in their consciences, when 
speaking of the Gentiles: and when in- 
eluding both, the law of God generally, 
His written as well as His unwritten will. 
—Many Commentators have taken this 
verse (being misled in some eases by its 
place at the end of the chapter) as standing 
by itself, and have gone into the abstract 
grounds why faith does not make void the 
law (or moral obedience) ; which, however 
true, have no place here: the design being 
to shew that the law itself contained this 
very doctrine, and was founded in the pro- 
mise to Abraham on a covenant embracing 
Jews and Gentiles,—and therefore was not 
degraded froin its dignity by the doctrine, 
but rather established as a part of God’s 
dealings, —consistent with, explaining, and 
explained by, the Gospel. IV. 1—5.] 
Abraham himself was juslified by faith. 
—The reading and punetuation of this 
verse present some difliculties. As to the 
former, I may remark that the verb hath 
found is omitted by our oldest MS. autho- 
rity, and placed variously by others. 
Omitting it, the sentenee will stand, 
“What shall we say then concerning 
Abraham, our father as pertaining to the 
flesh?” It the verb be retained, the 
punctuation may be, “ What shall we say 
then? that Abraham, our father, as per- 
taining to the flesh, hath found” (righte- 
ousness, or some advantage over Gentiles) ? 
This has been adopted by Grotius and 
others of some authority. Another mode, 
slizhtly differing, may be, “ IWVhat then? 
shall we say, that,” &e. But as Tholuck 
well remarks, both these methods of pune- 
tuating would presuppose that St. Paul 
had appeared to give some reason in the 
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that ? Abraham our fF forefather hath |les?, hath found? ? For 


a Isa. li. 2. 
Matt. iii. 9. 
John viii. 


33, Pane 
x. 2cor. found as pertaining to the flesh? 


Xi. 22. 
t Thus our ear- 
liest MSS. 


ce Gen. xv. 6, 
Gal. ili. 6. 
James ii. 23. 


preceeding verses for imagining that Abra- 
ham ad gained some advantage according 
to the flesh: which is not the ease. 

1. What then} The Apostle 1s here con- 
tending with those under the law from 
their own standing-point: and he follows 
up his assertion that his argument esta- 
blished the law, by what therefore (‘this 
being conceded,’ ‘seeing that you and I 
are both upholders of the law’) shall we 
say, kc. This verse, and the argument 
following, are not a proof, but a con- 
sequence, of we establish the law, and are 
therefore introduced, not with for, but 
with then or therefore. hath found | 
viz. towards his justification, or more 
strictly, earnved as his own, to boast of, 
The clause, as pertaining to the flesh, 
belongs to the verb hath found, not to 
the appellation “our father.’ I have, 
in order to make this clear, transposed 
them. For the course and spirit of the 
arguinent is not to limit the paternity 
of Abruham to a mere fleshly one, but 
to shew that he was the spiritual father 
of all believers. And the question is not 
one which requires any sueh distinetion 
between his fleshly and spiritual pater- 
nity (as in ch. ix. 3,5). This being so, 
what do the words as pertaining to the 
flesh mean? They cannot allude to c7r- 
eumcision ; for that is rendered impro- 
bable, not only by the parallel expres- 
sion “by works” (ver. 2) in the plural, 
but also by the consideration, that eircumn- 
cision was no work at all, but a seal of the 
righteousness which he had by faith being 
yet uncireumeised (ver. 11),—and by the 
whole course of the arguinent in the pre- 
sent place, which is not to disprove the 
exclusive privilege of the Jew (that having 
been already done, chapters ii. 111.), but to 
shew that the father and head of the race 
himself was justified not by works but by 
faith. Voubtless, in so far as cireumeision 
was a nere work of obedience, it might be 
in a loose way considered as falling under 
that category: but it came after justitica- 
tion, and so is chronologically here ex- 
elnded. As pertaining to the flesh then 
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if Abraham were justified 
| by works, he hath whereof 


2 For if Abraham was ” justified by | to glory; but not before 
2% Works, he hath ground of boasting. | Ged. * For what saith the 
But he hath none before God: 3% for 
what saith the scripture ? 


scripture? Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was 
‘counted unto him for right- 


¢ And 


is in contrast to as pertaining to the 
sptrit,—and refers to that department 
of our being from which spring works, 
in contrast with that in which is the 
exercise of faith: see ch. vii. 4, 5. 
2.| For if Abraham was justified (not, 
‘were justified’ as in A. V.: it is assumed, 
asa facet known to all, that he was justified 
by some means) by works, he hath ground 
of boasting (not expressed here whether 
in the sight of men, or of God, but taken 
generally : the proposition being assumed, 
‘He that has earned justification by works, 
has whereot to doest’). Then in disproot 
of this, —that Abraham has matter of boast- 
ing,—whuatever mex might think of him, 
or attribute to him (for example, the per- 
feet keeping of the law, as the Jews did), 
one thing at least is clear, that ke kas 
none before (in the .presence of) Gad. 
This we can prove (ver. 3), for what saith 
the scripture? Abraham believed God 
(Gou’s promise), and it (his believing) was 
reckoned unto him for (c-h.ii.26) righteous- 
ness.—The whole qnestion so much mooted 
between Protestants on the one hand, and 
Zomanists, Arminians, and Sovinians on the 
other, as to whether this righteousness 
was reckoned (1) hy means of fuith, being 
God's righteousness imputed to the sinner ; 
or (2) ov account of faith, so that God 
made Abraham righteous oz account of 
the merit of his faith, lies in fact in a 
small compass, if what has gone before 
be properly taken into aceount. The Apos- 
tle has proved Jews and Gentiles to be 
all vader sin: utterly unable hy works of 
their own to attain to righteousness. Now 
Jaith, in the second sense mentioned above, 
is strictly and entirely @ work, and as sueh 
would be’ the efficient cause of man’s jus- 
tification,—which, by what has preceded, 
it cannot be. It will therefore tollow, 
that it was not the act of believing which 
was reckoned to him as a righteous act, 
or on account of which perfeet righteous- 
ness was laid to his charge, but that the 
fact of his trusting God to perform His 
promise introduced him into the blessing 
promised. God declared his purpose (Gen. 
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COUSNESS. 
that worketh is the reward | 
not reckoned of grace, but 
of debt. & But to him that | Ness. 
worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith iscounted 
for righteousness. © Even 
as David also describeth 
the blessedness of the 
man, unto whom God iim- 


putcth righteousness with- | Mess. 
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4 Now to him) Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteous- 

+ Now ¢to him that worketh, en. xi. 
his reward is not reckoned in the 

way of grace, but of debt; >but to 

him that worketh not, but believeth 

on him that justifieth *the ungodly, e Josh. xxiv. 2. 
his faith is reckoned for righteous- 

6 Even as 


David also de- 


clareth the man blessed, unto whom 


xii. 3) of blessing all the families of the 
earth in Abraham, and again (Gen. xy. 5) 
that his seed should be as the stars of 
heaven, when as yet he had no son. Abra- 
ham Uelieved this promise, and became 
partaker of this blessing. But this bless- 
ing was, justification by faith in Christ. 
Now Abraham could not, in the strict 
sense of the words, be justified by faith zx 
Christ,—nor is it neeessary to suppose 
that he direeted his faith forward to the 
promised Redeemer in Person; but in so 
tur as God’s gracious purpose was revealed 
to him, he grasped it by faith, and that 
righteousness whieh was implied, so far, in 
it, was imputed to him. Some have said 
(for example, Tholuck) that the parallel 
is incomplete—Abraham’s faith baving 
been reckoned to him for righteousness, 
whereas, in our ease, the righteousness of 
Christ is reckoned to us as our righteous- 
ness, by faith. But the incompletencss 
lies in the nature of the respective cuses. 
In his ease, the righteousness ilself was 
not yet manitested. He believed tmpticitly, 
taking the promise, with all it tuvolved 
and implied, as true. This then was his 
way of entering into the promise, and by 
means of his faith was bestowed upon hin 
that full justifieation which that faith 
never apprehended. Thus his fuith itself, 
the mere fact of implicit trust in God, was 
eounted to Aim for righteousness. But 
though the same righteousness is imputed 
to us who believe, and by means of  taith 
also, it is no longer the mere fuet of be- 
heving implicitly in God's truth, but the 
reception of Christ Jesus the Lord by 
faith, whieh justifies us (see verses 23—295 
and note), As it was then the realization 
of God’s words by faith, so now: but we 
have the Person of the Lord Jesus for the 
object of faith, explicitly revealed: he had 
not. In both cases justification is gra- 
tuitous, and is by faith: and so far, which 


is as far as the argument here requires, 
the parallel is strict and complete. 
4. to him that worketh (him that works 


‘for hire, that carns wages), his reward is 


not reckoned in the way of (as a matter 
of ) grace (favour), but of (as a matter of’) 
debt | The sentence is a general one, not 
with any peculiar reference to Abraham,— 
except that atter the words in the way of 
grace we may supply “as it was to Abra- 
ham,” if we will; for this is evidently 
assumed, 5.}| but to him that work- 
eth not (for hire,—is not a workman look- 
ing for his wages), but believeth on (casts 
himself in simple trust and humility on) 
him who justifieth (aceounts just, as in 
ver. 3) the ungodly (‘impious :’ stronger 
than ‘unrighteous ’—no allusion to Abra- 
ham’s haying formerly been in idolatry,— 
for the sentence following on ver. 4, whieh 
is general and of universal application, 
must also be general,---iucluding of course 
Abraham: cgapiousness is the state of all 
men by nature),—his faith is reckoned for 
righteousness.— By way of grace is of 
eourse implied. 6—8.} The same is 
confirmed by a passage from David. This 
is not a fresh example, but a confirmation 
of the assertion involved in ver. 5, that a 
man may believe on Him who justities the 
ungedly, and have his faith reckoned for 
righteousness. The applicability of the 
text depends on the persons alluded to 
being sinners, and having sin wot reckoned 
to them. The Psalm, strictly speaking, 
says nothing of the imputation of right- 
cousness,—but it is implied by St. Paul, 
that the remission of sin is equivalent to 
the tmputation of righteousness—that 
there is xo negative state of innocence— 
none intermediate between aeeeptanee for 
righteousness, and rejection for sin. 

6.| literally, pronounces the blessedness, 
‘the congratulation :’ in allusion perhaps to 
the Heb, form, ‘(Q) the blessings of’ ...— 
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God reckoneth righteousness apart 


from works. [Saying] f Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered. 
8 Blessed is the man to whem the 
Lord will not reckon sm. 9 Is this 
blessmg then pronounced upon the 
circumcision, or upon the uncircum- 
cision also? for we say that faith 
was reckoned to Abraham for right- 
eousness. 10 How then was 
reckoned ? when he was im cireum- 
cision, or in uncircumeision? Not 
[when he was] in circumcision, but 


in uncireumeision. |! And fhe re- 


ceived the sign of circumcision, a/ 


seal of the righteonsness of the faith 
which he had while in his uncir- 


it | 
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vut works, 7saying, Blessed 
are they whose tiniquities 
are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered, % Blessed 
the man to whom the 
Lord will not impute sin, 
“Cometh this blessedness 
then upon the circumcision 
only, or upon the uncir- 
cumcision also? for we say 
that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness. 
10 How was it then reckhon- 
ed? when he was in cir- 
cumcision, or in uncirenim- 
cision? Not in circum. 
cision, but in wneircum- 
cision, |! And he received 
the sign of circumcision, a 
seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which he had yet 
being uncircumcised: that 
he might be the father of 
all them that believe, though 


is 


It is very clear that this righteonsness 
must be apart from works, because its 
imputation consists in the remission and 
hiding of offences, whereas none can be 
legally righteous in whom there is any, 
even the smallest offence. 8.} will 
not reckon is strictly future, and must be 
referred to the great tinal judgment. Or 
we may say, with Olshansen, that the 
expression is an Old Test. one, regarding 
sin as lying covered by the divine loug- 
suffering till the completion of the w ork 
of Christ, at which time first real forgive- 
ness of sins was imparted to the ancient 
believers; compare Matt. xxvii. 53; 1 
Pet. iii. 18. In this last view the future 
will only refer to all such cases as should 
arise. 9-—12.| This declaration of 
blessedness applies to cirenmeised and 
eneircumcised alike, For Abraham him- 
self was thus justified when in UNCIRCUM- 
CISION, and was then pronounced the father 
of the faithful, circumcised as well as un- 
circumcised, this blessing, or blessed- 
ness, of course ineludes the fact, on account 
of which the congratulation is pronounced, 
- the justification itself. 9.) The form 
of the question, with or... also, presup- 
poses an affirmative answer to the latter 
clause; which affirmative answer is then 
made the ground of the argumentation in 
vy. 10. 11, 12:—upon the uncireumcision 
(-cised) also ? for we say, &c.— The stress is 


on the words to Abraham, not on faith : for 
we say that TOABRAHAM faith was reckon- 
ed for righteousness. 10.) How, ie. 
under what circumstances ?—The interval 
between the recognition of his faith (Gen. 
xv. 6) and his cirenmcision was perhaps 
as much as twenty-five, certainly not less 
(Gen. xvii. 25) than fonrteen years. 

11.] And he received (from (od) the sign 
(token, or symbol) of circumcision, a sea! 
(the Targum on Song of Solo. iii. 8, has 
the expression, ‘the seal of circumcision.’ 
So also Baptism is called sometimes the 
seal of the font, and often in the Fathers 
simply the seal) cf the righteousness (to 
stamp, and certify the righteousness) of 
the faith. (i. e. ‘of the righteousness whieh 
consisted ju his faith,’—not, ‘of his justi- 
fication by faith;’ the present argument 
treats of faith accounted as righteousnes: x) 
which he had while in his uncircumcision. 
In literal historical matter of fact, Abra- 
ham received cirenmcision as a seal of fhe 
corenant between God and him (Gen. xvii. 
1—14). But this covenant was only a 
renewal of that very one, on the promise 
of which Abraham’s faith was exercised, 
Gen. xv. 5, 6,—and each suecessive re- 
newal of which was « fresh approval of 
that faith. The Apostle’s point is,—that 
the righteousness was reckoned, and the 
promise made, to Abraham, vot in cirewm- 
cision, but in uncircumeixion. in 
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they be not circumcised ; 
that righteousness might be 
imputed unto them also: 
and the father of cir- 
cumcision to them who are 
not of the circumcision only, 
but who also walk in the 
steps of that faith of our 
father Abraham, which he 
had, being yet uncireum- 
cised. 13 For the promise, 
that he should be the heir 
of the world, was not to 
Abraham, or to his seed, 
through thelaw, but through 
the righteousness of faith. 





cision. 


ROMANS. 


cumcision : 
be the father of all in uneireumeision 
that beheve; that the righteousness 
might be reckoned unto them also: 
land [that he might be] the father 
of the cireumeision to them who are 
not only of the cireumcision, but to 
them also who walk in the steps of 
the faith of our father Abraham, 
which he had while in uncircum- 
13 For it was not through 
the law that the promise was given 
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in order that ® he might "2uk¢x5 


Gal. iii. 7, 


‘to Abraham or to his seed that he i Gen. xvii. 4 
should be the heir of the world, bunt ™ 


order that he might be the father of all 
in uncircumcision that believe} Abraham 
is the father of the faithful. But the 
triumph and recognition of that faith 
whereby he was eonstituted so, was not 
daring his circumcision, but during his 
uneireuincision:—therefore the faithful, 
his descendants, must not be confined to 
the circumcised, but must take in the 
uncircumcised also.—On the appellation 
father in this sense, Tholuck compares the 
expression Gen. iv. 20; 1 Mace. il. 54, 
“ Phinees, our father in being zealous and 
fervent,” and a saying of Maimonides, 
“Moses is the father of all the prophets 
who succeeded him.” See also our Lord’s 
saying, John vill. 37, 39. One of the 
Rabbinical books has a sentiment remark- 
ably eoincident with that in our text: 
“ Abraham is the father of all those who fol- 
low his faith.” . that the righteousness 
might be reckoned unto them also] ‘This is 
in fact parenthetical, whether braekets 
are used or not; for otherwise the eon- 
struetion from the former to the latter 
word the father would not procecd. The 
righteousness, namely, that which Abra- 
ham’s faith was reekoned as being,—the 
righteousness of God, then hidden though 
nuputed, but now revealed in Jesus Christ. 
12.] and [that he might be] father 
of the circumcision (the circumcised) to 
them (‘for those,’ ‘in the case of those ’) 
who are not only (physically) of the cir- 
cumcision, but to them also who walk 
in the steps of the faith of our father 
(speaking here as a Jew) Abraham (which 
he had) while in uncircumcision. 
13 —17.] Not through the uaw, but through 


Vou. 1. 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH, was THE 
INHERITANCE OF THE WORLD promised to 
Abraham: so that not only they who are 
of the law, but they who foliow Abraham’s 
faith are UEIRS OF THIS PROMISE. 

13.] The argumentation is an expansion of 
the expression “ futher of all that believe” 
above. If these believers are Abraham’s 
seed, then his promised inheritance is 
theirs. through the law] not, ‘ under 
the law,’—nor, ‘by works of the law,— 
nor, ‘by the righteousness of the law: 
but, through the law, so that the law 
should be the ground, or efficient cause, or 
medium, of the promise. None of these it 
was, as matter of historieal fact.—For not 
through the law was the promise (made) 
to Abraham, or to his seed, viz. that he 
should be heir of the world, but by the 
righteousness of faith. This specification 
of the promise has perplexed most of the 
commentators. ‘The aetual promise, Gen. 
(xii. 2, 3) xiii, 14—17; xv. 18; xvii. 8, 
was the possession of the land of Canaan. 
But the Rabbis already had seen, and 
St. Paul, who had been brought up in 
their learning, held fast the truth, —that 
much more was inteuded in the words 
which accompany this promise, “In thee 
(or in thy seed) shall all families of the 
earth be blessed,” than the mere possession 
of Canaan. They distinetly trace the gift 
of the world to Abraham to this promise, 
not to the foregoing. They say, “The 
garden is the world, which God delivered 
to Abraham, to whom it was said, “And 
thou shalt be a blessing” ” The inherit- 
ance of the world then is not the posses- 
sion of Canaan merely, cither Uiterally, or 
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through the righteousness of faith. igh | oe which ee 
Re Pe aes the law be heirs, faith is 

Lt k ae ate . 
For if they which are of the law (ey ae pane 
be the heirs, faith 1s made void, and) mare of none effect : 15 be- 
the promise is made of none effect :|cause fhe law  worketh 


spath : there no l 
thle cals dagoworket aratienit ee en Se 


k Gal. iii, 18. 


ch. ii], 20. & 


wes, Sat . 
vii. 8,10, 11. where there is no 


is there transgression. 
cause it 
be ™ by 


promise 


10,19 
1 John iii. 4. 


m eh. ili. 24. 
n Gal. iii. 22. 


as a type of a better possession,—but that 
ultimate lordship over the whole world 
which Abraham, as the father of the faith- 
fal in all peoples, and Christ, as the seed 
ot Promise, shall possess: the former figu- 
ratively indeed and only implicitly,—the 
latter personally and actually. See ch. 
vill. 17; Matt. v.53; 2 Tim. it. 12; 1 Cor. 
xv. 24.—Another diiliculty, that this pro- 
mise was made chronologically before the 
reckoning of his faith for righteousness, 
is easily removed by remembering that 
the (indefinite) making of the promise 
is here treated of as the whole process 
of its assertion, during which Abrahain’s 
faith was shewn, and the promise con- 
tinually confirmed. 14.] The sup- 
position is now made which ver. 13 
denied, — and its consequences shewn. 
For if they which are of the law (who 
belong to the law, not ‘who keep the 
law’) be heirs (i. c. inherit by virtue of 
the law; they may be inheritors by the 
righteonsness of faith, but rot by force of 
their legal standing), faith is (therebv) 
made empty (robbe1 of its virtue and ren- 
dered useless), and the promise is an- 
nulled (has no longer place). How and 
why so? The Apostle himself imme- 
diately gives the reason, 15.] For 
the law worketh (brings about, gives 
oecasion to) wrath (which from its very 
nature excludes promise, which is an act 
of grace,—and faith, which is an attribute 
ot confidence) :—but where (the “for” in 
the A. V. has perhaps been introduced to 
snit the idea of the second clause rendering 
a reason for the first) there is no law (lit. 
‘where the law is not’), neither is there 
transgression. “We should rather expect 
(says De Wette) the afiirmative clause, 
‘And where the law is, there is transgres- 
sion :’ but the negative refers to the time 


law, 


was of faith, that it might 
grace; "in order that the] the seed; not to that only 
may be sure to all the seed, 
not only to that which: is of the law, 


: is, there is no transgres- 
neither | sion, 16 Therefore it is of 
16 For this |fuith, that it might be by 
grace; to the end the pro- 
mise might be sure to all 





which is of the law, but to 
that also which is of the 


before the Mosaic law, when there was no 
transgression and theretore also uo wrath.” 
Les; but not because there was xo trans- 
gression then; the purpose of the Apostle 
here is not to deny the existence of the law 
of God written in the heart (which itself 
brings in the kuowledge of sin) before 
Moses, but to shew that no promise of in- 
leritance can be by the liw, beeause the 
property of the kw is, the more it is pro- 
mulyated, to reveal transgression more,— 
nol to unfold grace. So that compara- 
tively (see notes on ch. vii.) there was no 
transgression before the law of Moses ; and 
if we conceive a state in which the law 
should be altogether absent, whether written 
or unwritten (as in the brute creation), there 
wonld be xo transgression whatever.— But 
observe (see ch. v. 12—14) that this rea- 
soning does not touch the doctrine of the 
original taint of our nature in Adam,—only 
referring to the discrimination of acts, 
words, and thoughts by the conseience i 
the light of the law: tor TRANSGRESSION 
is not natural corruptian, but an act of 
transgression: nor does the Apostle here 
deny the former, even in the imaginable 
total ahsence of the law of God. 16.] 
For this (viz. the following) cause it (no 
word is supplied in the original; bnt we 
must understand the ¢nhertance,— not 
the promise ; the promise was not strictly 
speaking of faith; nor must we supply 
they were, meaning the heirs, who although 
they might fairly be said to be of faith, 
could hardly be withont harshness described 
as being by grace) was of faith, that it 
might be (strictly the purpose ;—not, ‘so 
that it was’) by (according to) grace (free 
unmerited favour. As the Jaw, bringing 
the knowledge of guilt, works wrath,—so 
the promise, awakening faith, manifests 
God’s free grace,—the end for which it 
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faith of Abraham; who is 
the father of us all, (as 
it 7s written, I have made 
thee a father of many na- 
tions,) before him whom he 
believed, even God, who 
quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth those things which 





was given); in order that the promise 
may be sure (not, ‘so that tee promise 
was sure:’ this was the result, but the 
Apostle states this as the aim and end of 
the inheritance being by faith,—as re- 
garded the seed of Abraham,—that they 
all might be inheritors,—as the manifesta- 
tion of God’s grace was the higher aim 
and end) to all the seed, not only to that 
(part of it) which is of the law (see ver. 
14), but to that also which is of the faith 
(walks in the steps of the faith, ver. 12) of 
Abraham. The part of the seed which 
is of the law here is of course contined to 
believing Jews; the seed being believers 
only. This has been sometimes lost sight 
of, aud the whole argunent of vv. 13—16 
treated as if it applied to the doctrine of 
justification by faith without the works of 
the law, a point already proved, and now 
presupposed,—the present argument being 
an historical and metaphysical one, pro- 
ceeding on the tacts of Abrahain’s history, 
and the natures respectively ot the law and 
grace, to prove hii to be the father of all 
believers, uucircuncised as well as circum- 
cised. whois the father of us all] By 
the last declaration the pafernity of Abra- 
ham, which is co-extensive with the znhe- 
vilance, has been extended to all who are 
of his faith; here theretore it is reas- 
serted: us meaning believers. 17. 
as it is written] The words (ref) are 
spoken of the numerous progeny of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh: but not with- 
out a reterence to that covenant, according 
to the terms of which all nations were to 
be blessed in him. The Apostle may here 
cite it as compuring his natural paternity 
of many nations with his spiritual one of 
all believers: but it seems more probable 
that he regards the prophecy as directly 
announcing a paternity far more extensive 
than mere physical fact substantinted.— 
‘These words are parenthetical, being merely 
a confirmation by Scripture testimony of 
the words foregoing, with which (see below) 
the following words are immediately con- 
nected. before God in whose sight 
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but to that also whieh is of the faith 
of Abraham; °who is the father of ¢tsa.ti.2 

us all, 17 (as it is written, PA father P Ge». xvit.s. 
of many nations have I made thee,) 
‘before God in whose sight he be- 
lieved, 4 who quickeneth the dead, 
be not as though they were.! and calleth those 'things which be 


q ch. viii. 11. 
Eph. ii. 1, 5. 
r ch. ix. 26. 
1 Cor. i. 28. 
1 Pet, ii. 10. 


he believed] The meaning appears to be, 
‘Abrahain was the father of us all,—though 
not physically, nor in actuality, seeing that 
we were not us yet,—yet in the sight and 
estimation of God,—in his relation with 
God, with whom no obstacles of nature or 
time have force.’ who quickeneth 
the dead] A general description of God’s 
almighty creative power (see 1 Tim. vi. 18), 
applied particularly to the matter in hand 
—the deadness of generative physical power 
in Abraham himself, which was quickened 
by God. The pecniiar excellence of Abra- 
ham’s faith was, that it overleaped the 
obstacles of physical incapacity, and non- 
entity, and believed implicitly God’s pro- 
mise. Comp. 2 Cor. 1. 9. and calleth 
those things which be not as though 
they were] Much difficulty has been found 
here: and principally owing to an idea 
that this clause must minutely correspond 
with the former, aud furnish another in- 
stance of God’s creative Almightiness. 
Hence Commentators have given to call 
the sense which it has sometimes, ‘¢o 
summon into being,’ and have understood 
as though ihey were as if it were so as to 
be. I see however in this latter clause not 
a repetition or expansion of the former, 
but a new attribute of God’s omnipotence 
and eternity, on which Abraham’s faith 
was fixed. Who calleth (nameth, speaketh 
of) the things that are not as being (as if 
they were). This He did in the present 
case with regard to the seed of Abrahan, 
which did not as yet exist :—the two key- 
texts to this word and clause being, Ji 
Isaac shall thy seed be called, ch. ix. 8 (sce 
note there),—and Acts vii. 5, He promised 
that he would give it to him for a posses- 
sion, and to his seed after him, when as 
yet he had no child. These children, 
which were at present in the category of 
things that were not, and the nations which 
should spring, physically or spiritually, 
from him, God called as though they were, 
spoke of as having an existence, which 
word Abraham believed. And here, as in 
the other clause, the calling the things 
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not as though they were: 1% who 
against hope believed in hope, that 
he might become the father of many 
nations, aceording to that which was 
spoken, § So shall thy seed be. 19 And 
not being weak in faith, 
sidered t¢ [not] his own body, now 
beeome dead, being about an hun- 
dred years old, and the deadness of 
20he staggered not 
at the promise of God through un- 
belief; but was made strong in faith, 
“land bemg 
fully persuaded that * what he hath 
promised he is able also to perform. 
22 Wherefore also it was reckoned 
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t Gen. xvii 17. 
& xviii. 12. 
ao xi. 1, 


¥ Omitted by 
many of the 
oldest autho- 
rites. 


Sarah’s womb: 


u Luke xvii. 18. 
John ix. 23. 
Josh. vii 19. 

x Psa. cxv. 3. 
Luke i. 37, 
45. Heb. xi. 
19. 


Yeiving glory to God, 


which be not as though they were, is not 
confined to the ease in point, but is a 
general attribute of all God’s words con- 
cerning things of time: past, present, and 
future, being to His Omnipotence and Om- 
niscience, all one. His purposes, when 
formed, are accomplished, save in so far as 
that evolution of seeondary causes and 
effects intervenes, which is also His pur- 
pose. This also Abraham apprehended by 
his faith, which rested on God’s absolute 
power todo what He had promised (see 
below). 18—22.] A more detailed 
description of this (Abraham’s) faith, as 
reposed on God’s Omnipotence. 8.] 
who against hope (where there was no- 
thing to hope) believed in (the preposition 
rendered in, in its literal import signifying 
close adherence, is accordingly ‘used to 
connect an act with that to which it is 
immediately attached as its ground or 
accompaniment. Thus here, the hope 
existed as the necessary concomitant and 
in some sense the condition of the faith) 
hope, in order to kis becoming the father 
of many nations (i. e. as a step in the pro- 
cess of his becoming, and one necessary to 
that process going forward. He would 
never have become the father of many 
nations, had he not believed). So] 
viz. as the stars of heaven: see the place 
quoted,—and compare Ps. exlvii. 4. 

19.] The reading (with or without not ?) 
inust first be considered. Reading not, 
the sense will be, And not being weak in 
faith, he paid no attention to, kc. Omit- 
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18 Who against hope be- 
lieved in hape, that he 
might become the father of 
many nations, according to 
that which was spoken, So 
shall thy seed be. 19 And 
being not weak in faith, he 
considered not his own body 
now dead, when he was 
about an hundred years 
old, neither yet the dead- 
ness of Sarah's womb: 
°° he staggered not at the 
promise of God through 
unbelief; but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to 
God; "and being fully 
persuaded that, what he 
had promised, he was able 
also to perform. #3 And 
therefore it was imputed 


the econ- 


ting not, ‘And not being weak in (his) 
faith, he was well aware of, &c.—but did 
not, &c. Of these, the second agrees the 
better with ver. 20,—but the first very 
much better suits the context; the object 
being, to ertol Abraham's faith, not to 
introduce the new and somewhat vapid 
notice of his being well aware of those 
facts of which it may be assumed as a 
matter of course that he could not be 
ignorant. The Apostle does not want to 
prove that Abraham was in his sound 
senses when he believed the promise, but 
that he was so strong in faith as to be 
able to overleap all difficulties in its way. 
Abraham did indeed feel and express the 
difficulty (Gen. xvii. 17), but his faith 
overcame it, and he ceased to regard it. 
But most probably St. Paul here refers only 
to Gen. xv. 5, 6, where his belief was im- 
plicit and unquestioning. about an 
hundred] Abraham’s own expression in 
the place quoted, where he also describes 
Sarah as being 90. His exact age was 99, 
Gen. xvii. a 24. 20.) Literally, 
but with regard to the promise of God, he 
doubted not through unbelief, but was 
strong (lit. ‘was strengthened,’ ‘shewed 
himself strong’) in faith (‘with regard to 
faith ’), giving glory to God, (viz. by 
recognizing His almighty power: see 
reff., especially Luke). 22.) Where- 
fore, on account of the nature of this faith, 
which the Apostle has now since ver. 18 
been setting forth;— because it was a 
simple unconditional credence of God and 
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to him for righteousness. 
23 Now it was uot written 
Jor his sake alone, that it 
was imputed to him; *4 but 
for us also, to whom it 
shall be imputed, if we be- 
lieve on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the 
dead ; 75 who was delivered 
Jor our offences, and was 
raised again for our jus- 
tification. 


His promise. also] besides being thus 
great and uadimirable, it was reckoned to 
him for righteousness. 23—25.]| Ap- 
plication of that which is said of Abra- 
ham, to all believers in Christ. 23. | 
was written, not the more usual ‘7s 
written: so also in the parallel, 1 Cor. x. 
11; and in our ch. xv. 4. The words 
assert the design of God’s Spirit aé the 
time of penning the words: the ordinary 
expression may zmply that, but more 
directly asserts the intent of our Serip- 
tures as we now find them. Now it was 
not written for his sake alone (merely to 
bear testimony to him and his faith), thatit 
was reckoned unto him,—but for our sake 
also (for our benefit, to bear testimony to 
us of the efficacy of faith like his. Observe 
that “for the sake of” in the two clauses 
has not exactly the same sense :—(1) ‘his 
sake, meaning, to celebrate his faith, 
—and (2) ‘for our sake,’ meaning, for 
our profit; see on ver. 25), to whom it 
(i.e. believing in God, as ver. 22) shall 
be reckoned (for rigliteousness), who be- 
lieve on (this specities the us: and the 
belief is not a mere historical, but a fidu- 
cial, trusting belief) him, that raised Jesus 
our Lord from the dead (the central fact 
in our redemption, as the procreation of 
the seed of promise was in the perform- 
ance ot the promise to Abraham, see ch. 
i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14 ff; and resembling it 
in the quickening the dead). 25.] Here 
we have another example of the alliterative 
use of the same preposition (for) where the 
meanings are clearly different (see above, 
verses 23, 24). Our Lord was delivered np (to 
death) for or on account of our sins (i. e. de- 
cause we had sinned) :—He was also raised 
up (from the dead) for or on account of our 
justification (i.e. not because we had been, 
but that wemight be justified). This separate 
statement of the great object of the death 
and resurrection of Christ must be rightly 
understood, and each member of it not un- 
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unto him for righteousness. *8¥ Now y¢h.r. 
it was not written fur his sake alone, 
that it was reckoned unto him ; ** but 
for our sake also, to whom it shall 
be reckoned, who believe on # him 7Astsdi-24.& 
that raised Jesus our Lord from the 
dead: *5* who was delivered up for 
our offences, and was raised for our 8. 


or. x. 6, 
n. , 


a Isa. lili. 5, 6. 


1 Pet. ii. 24. 
b1 Cor. xv.17. 1 Pet. i. 21. 


& iii, 18. 
duly pressed to the exelnsion of the other. 
The great complex event by which our jus- 
titication (death unto sin and new birth unto 
righteousness) has been made possible, may 
be stated in one word as the GLORIFICA- 
TION of Christ. But this glorifieation con- 
sisted of two main parts,—His Death, and 
His Resurrection. In the former of these, 
He was made a sacrifice for sin; in the latter, 
He elevated our humanity into the partici- 
pation of that Resurrection-life, which is 
also, by union with Him, the life of every 
justified believer. So that, when taking the 
two apart, the Death of Christ is more 
properly placed in close reference to for- 
giveness of sins,—His Resurrection, to jus- 
tification unto life everlasting. And thus 
the Apostle treats these two great events, 
here and in the sueeeeding chapters. But 
he does not view them respectively as the 
causes, exclusively of one another, of for- 
giveness and justification: e.g. (1) eh. v.9, 
we are said to be justified by His blood, 
aud 2 Cor y. 21, God inade Him sin for us, 
that we might become the righteousness of 
God in Him: and (2) 1 Cor. xv. 17, if 
Christ is not raised, we are yet in our sins. 
So that, though these great events have 
their separate propriety of reference to the 
negative and positive sides of our justifica- 
tion, the one of them cannot be treated 
separately and exclusively of the other, any 
more than can the negative side of our jus- 
titieation, the non-imputation of our sin, 
without the positive, the imputation of 
God’s righteousness.—It will be seen from 
what I have said above that I cannot agree 
with Bp. Horsley’s view, that as our trans- 
gressious were the cause of Jesus being 
delivered up, so our justification must be 
the cause ot His being raised again. Such 
a pressing of the same sense on the pre- 
position for is not necessary, when Paul’s 
manifold usages of the same preposition 
are considered: and the regarding our 
Justification (iu the sense here) as a fact 
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V. 14 Being then justified by faith, 
ch. iii.28, 80. ++ yyve have ® peace with God through 
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have: 8e@ = sony Lord Jesus Christ; ** through 
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aly 6. Hh + [by faith] into this grace ¢ where- 
in we stand; and we “glory in the 
hope of the glory of God. 
not only so, but fglorying in our 
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past, is inconsistent with the very next 
words, being justified by faith, which shew 
that not the objective fuct, but its sub- 
jective realization, is here meant.—ln 
these words (of ver. 25) the Apostle i- 
troduces the great subject of chaps. v.— 
vill, —DEATH, as connected with S1N,— 
and LIFE, as connected with RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. The various ramifications of 
this subject see in the headings below, 
Cuap. V. 1—11.] THe BLESSED CON- 
SEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
1.] Being therefore justified (‘ having 
been justified ;—it is an act past on the 
Christian, not like sanctification, an abid- 
ing and increasing work) by (as_ the 
ground) faith, we (believers in Christ) have 
(almost all our most ancient authorities read 
tor we have, let us have. The diflerence 
in Greek is only that of one letter, the 
long ‘0,’ or omega, for the short ‘uv,’ or 
omicron. And these two letters are fre- 
quently confused in our old manuscripts : 
so that it may even be doubted whether 
we can call this a rea] variation in reading, 
after all. Certainly in judging between 
the two, as to which, in this uncertainty 
of evidence, was most likely to have been 
written by St. Paul, the indicative, we 
have, seems to be the preterable form. 
For the whole passage is declaratory of the 
consequences flowing fron justification by 
faith, and does not exhort, but assert. Nor 
would it seem, does the place tur exhorta- 
tion arrive, till these consequences have 
been in the fullest and freest manner sect 
torth,—indeed so fully and freely, that the 
objection arising from: their snpy oscd abuse 
has first to be answered. Add to this that 
the verbs following are in the indicative, 
which makes it prebable that this also 
would be) peace (‘reconcilement ;’ the op- 
posite of wrath, sce ver. 9) with (‘in re- 
gard of’) God through (by means of') our 
Lord Jesus Christ. With regard to the 
nature of this peace,—‘ state of reconcilia- 
tion,’ “no more condemnation,’ as ch. viii. 
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T. | Therefore being jus- 
tified by faith, we have 
peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ: 
2by whom also we have 
access by faith into this 
grace wherein we stand, 
and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. 3 And not 
only so, but we glory in 


tribulations also: knowing 
1 Pet. tii. 14. 


3 And 





1,—we may remark, that it regards here 
the objective fact of God’s reconciliation 
to us, not as yet the subjective one of our 
recoucilation to Him: see this fully shewn 
below in ver. 10. 2.| through whom 
we have also (the also,as in ch. i. 24, iv. 22, 
serves to shew the coherence and likeli- 
hood of that which is asserted—answering 
alinost to our ‘as might be expected’) had 
our access (the persons spoken of having 
come to the Father by Christ,—see Eph. 
ii. 18,—the access is treated of as a thing 
past. The words * by faith” appear to 
have been inserted as explinatory of the 
method of access. This access would xor- 
mally take place in baptism) into this 
grace (namely, the grace of justification, 
apprehended and held fast subjectively, 
from what follows) wherein we stand (i. ¢. 
abide accepted and acquitted with God; 
see 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2 Cor. i. 24, also 1 Cor. 
x. 12, and ch. xi. 20); and (couple to ‘we 
have peace,” not to “wherein we stand’’) 
we glory in the hope (compare Heb. iii. 6, 
where we have “the glorying of our 
hope”) of the glory of God (of sharing 
God’s glory by being with Christ in His 
kingdom, John xvii. 22). 3.] And 
not only so (not only do we triumph in 
hope, which has regard to the future), 
but glorying (so it is literally, the pre- 
scut participle) in (not amidsé; the tri- 
Lulation is the ground of triumph) our 
tribulations: knowing (because we know) 
that tribulation worketh patience (or, en- 
darance: supposing, i.e. we remain finn 
under it); and patience, approval (of our 
fuith and trust, 2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 13: not, 
‘proof, as some; nor ‘ experience,’ as 
A. V.); and approval, (fresh) hope; and 
hope shames (us) not (by disappointing 
us; ‘mocks us not’); because God's love 
(not, in the ordinary sense, ‘the love of 
God,’ i.e. man’s love for God; compare 
the explicit words, “ His love toward us,” 
which answer to this in ver. 8) is (has 
been) poured out (poured forth, not “ sked 
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that tribulation worketh 
patience; 4 and patience, 
experience ; and experience, 
hope: and hope maketh 
not ashamed; because the 
love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearls by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto 
us. § For when we were 
yet without strength, in due 
time Christ died for the 
ungodly. 7 For scarcely 
for a righteous man will 
one die: yet peradventure 
for a good man some would 
even dare to die. 8 But 
God commendeth his love 
toward us, ia that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. % Much more 
then, being now justified by 
his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. 


hope: 
ashained ; 








us. 
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tribulations also: 
tribulation worketh endurance; #2 and 2b Jamesi. 12. 
endurance, approval; and approval, 

Si and 
Kbeeause God’s love hath *2.vr.i.22. 
been poured forth in our hearts by the 
Iloly Ghost which was given unto 
us. ®&+ For when we were yet with- t Ox oldese 
out strength, }in due season ™ Christ 
died for the ungodly. 7 For scarcely myers. ‘eh. 
for a righteous man will any one die: 

yet for a good man peradventure 

some one doth even dare to die. 

SBut "+ God giveth proof of Is 2Jobnxv.1s. 
own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for “ois reads, 
9 Mueh more then, having been 
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&knowing that ¢Jamesi.s. 


hope maketh not iPuiti.co, 


Gal. iv. 6, 
Eph, i. 33, 14. 


MS. reads, 
Tf, that is, 
when. 

I Gal. iv. 4. 


1 Pet. iii, 18. 
1 John iii. 16. 
& iv. 9, 10. 
Our oldest 


now justified °by his blood, shall we ° 9.5, 


abroad.” The nse of this latter term in 
the Vulgate Latin version perhaps misled 
Augustine, owing to whose mistake the 
true interpretation was lost for some cen- 
turies, although held by interpreters pre- 
ecding and contemporary with him. See 
Trench on St. Augustine, eh. v. p. 89:— 
i.e. ‘riehly imparted’) in our hearts (the 
heart is the loeality where the outpouring 
takes place,—being the seat of our love, 
and of appreciation and sympathy with 
God’s love) by means of the Hely Spirit 
(who is the Outpourer, John xvi. 14; 1 
Cor.ii.9, 10) which was given unto us (not, 
is given to us. ‘The past participle refers 
to a past fact, viz., the Pentecostal effusion 
ot the Holy Spirit). Bengel remarks, that 
this is the first mention ot the Holy Spirit 
in our Epistle. For when a man has been 
brought to this point, the work of the 
Spirit begins to be notably telt within him. 

6.| For (or, if, that is) when we 
were yet without strength (weak, ‘power- 
less for good ;’—or even stronger than 
that :—there seems in this verse to be a 
tacit reference to Ezek. xvi.—See espe- 
cially verses 4—8 of that chapter), in due 
season (i.e. at the appointed time: comp. 
Gal. iv. 4, and ver. 8 in the quotation 
above) Christ died for (‘on behalf of’) 
ungodiy men (so literally: not “for us,” 
because the Apostle wishes to bring out 
fully by this strong antithesis, which he 





Heb, ix.14. 1 Johni.7. 


enlarges on in the next verses, the great- 
ness of the divine Love to man). 
7.| The greatness of this Love, of Christ’s 
death on behalf of the impious, is brought 
out by shewing that there is none such 
among men, nay, that such a self-sacri- 
fice,—not unexampled where a good nan, 
one loving his fellow-men and loved by 
them, is to be reseued,—is hardly. found 
to oeeur on behalf of the pious and just.— 
For hardly will any one die on behalf of a 
just man—for (this second ‘for’ is excep- 
tive, and answers to ‘but I do not press 
this without exception,’ understood) on 
behalf of a good man (the article, whieh 
isin the original, points him out generally, 
as in the expression, ‘the fool,’ ‘the wise 
man,’ ‘the righteous,’ ‘the wicked’) perhaps 
one doth even dare (i. e. is even found to 
venture: the present tense implies habitu- 
ality—it may oeeur here and there) to die. 
8.] But (as distinguished trom hu- 
man examples) God (or more probably, He, 
the Person intended being supplied from 
verse 5) giveth proof of (‘establishes ;’—not 
‘“commends’) his own love (own, as dis- 
tinguished from that of men, in ver. 7) 
toward us, in that, while we were yet 
(as opposed to “now” in the next verse) 
sinners (this term ranges with “ ewithoué 
strength,’—“ ungodly,” ver. 6, and is op- 
posed to “ just,” and “guod,” ver. 7); 
Christ died for us. 9—11.] The 
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pMatt.ii7. be saved through him from ? the 
10 Por 4if, being 
enemies, we ‘were reconeiled to God 
through the death of his Son, much 
more, having been reconciled, shall 
we be saved ‘by his life: and not 
only so, but also tglorying in God 
Lord Jesus 
through whom we have now re- 
ceived our "reconcihation. 
this cause, as * through one man sin 
entered into the world, and through 
sin, Ydeath; and thus death spread 


cee tas) wrath: [to come}. 


r 2 Cor. v. 18, 
19. Eph. ii. 
16. Coli. 
20, 21. 


8 John v. 26. & 
xiv. 19. 
2 Cor. iv. 10, 
ll. 

t ch. ii. 17. & 
Lil. 20, 30. 


through our 
Gal. iv. a 


u2 Con. v. 18, 
19 


x Gen, iii. 6. 
1 Cor. xv. 21. 


y Gen. ii. 17. 
ch. vi. 23. 
1 Cor. xy. 21. 


Apostle further skews the blessed fruits of 
justification, viz. salvation, both froin 
wrath, and with life. The argument pro- 
ceeds from the beginning of the chapter: 
but the connexion, as so frequent with St. 
Paul, is immediately with the parenthetical 
sentences just preceding.—Much more then 
(if He died for us when sinners, @ fortiori 
will He save us now that we are righteous 
by virtue of that His death), having been 
now justified by his blood (see remarks 
on ch. iv. 25), shall we be saved through 
him from the wrath [to come]. The 
original has only from the wrath: i.e. the 
wrath impending,—the wrath of which we 
all know. 10.] The same is sub- 
stantiated in another form: ‘we were 
enemies (sce below) when He died and 
reconciled us: much more now that we 
have been reconciled, and He lives, shall 
we by His life be saved.’—For if, being 
enemies (the meaning of enemies may 
either be active, as Eph. ii. 15; Col. i. 21, 
‘haters of God ;’ so‘ enmity,’ ch. viii. 7: 
or passive, as ch. xi. 28,—* hated by God.’ 
But here the latter meaning alone can 
apply, for the Apostle is speaking of the 
Death of Christ and its efieets as apphed 
to all time, not merely to those believers 
who then lived: and those unborn at tie 
death ot Christ could not have been cne- 
mies in the active sense), we were recen- 
ciled (this expression also may be taken 
in two ways. It may be said of giving up 
anger against any oxe,—see 1 Cor. vii. 11, 
or of being received into favour by any 
one, see 1 Sam. xxix. 4,—the laiter of 
which meanings, were received into furour 
with God, must, for the reason above given, 
be here adopted) to God through (hy ineans 
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10 For if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his 
Son, much more, being re- 
conciled, we shall be saved 
by his life. “\ And not 
only so, but we also joy 
in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the atone- 
ment. 32 Wherefore, as by 
one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all 


Christ, 


12 For 


of) the death of his Son (this great fact is 
further explained and insisted on, in the 
rest of the chapter), much more, having 
been reconciled (but here comes in the 
assumption that the corresponding sub- 
jective part of reconciliation has been 
accomplished, viz. justitication by faith: 
comp. 2 Cor. v. 19, 20, “ God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself: 

.. we pray you in Christ's behalf, be ye 
reconciled to God.’ Both these, the ob- 
jective reception into God’s favour by the 
death of Christ, and the subjective appro- 
priation, by faith, of that reception, are 
included), shall we be saved through (by 
means of) his life (not here that which he 
now does on our belialf, but simply the fact 
of His Life, so much enlarged on in ch. 
viz: and our sharing in it). Tip 
further step still. Not only has the re- 
conciled man confidence that he shall escape 
God's wrath, but tréwaphant contidence, 
— joyful hope in God.—And (literally, but) 
not only so, but also glorying in God 
(not only shall we be saved, but that in 
a triumphant manner and frame of mind) 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have now (not in contrast with 
the future glory, ‘even now,’ but as 
in ver. 9) received (our) reconciliation 
(ro God: not as in A. V. “the atone- 
ment,” at least in the common theological] 
acceptation of that term: for that is not 
here treated of, but our reeoncilement to 
(rod). 12—19.] The bringing in of 
RECONCILIATION and LIFE by Curis? én 
its analogy to the bringing in of SIN and 
DEATH by ADAM. 12.] This verse is 
one of acknowledged difficulty. The two 
questions meeting us directly are (1) To 
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have sinned: 8 (for until) through unto all men, for that all 


the law sin was in the 


what does for this cause refer? (2) As may 
introduce the first member of a compari- 
son, the second being to be discovered ; or 
may introduce the second, the first having 
to be discovered. 1 shall endeavour to 
answer both questions in connexion. (1) 
I conceive for this cause to refer to 
that blessed state of confidence and hope 
just deseribed: ‘on this account,’ ‘seeing 
these things are so,’ ‘this state of things, 
thus brought about, will justify the follow- 
ing analogy” Thus we must take as 
either (a) as beginning the comparison, 
aud then supply, ‘so by Christ in His 
Resurrection came justiticution into the 
world, and by justification, lite,’ or (2) as 
concluding the eomparison, and supply 
before it, ‘it was,’ or ‘Christ wronght/ 
This latter method seems to me far the 
best. For none of the endeavonrs of Com- 
mentators to supply the second limb of the 
comparison from the following verses have 
sueceeded : and we can hardly suppose 
such an ellipsis, when the next following 
comparison (ver. 16) is rather a weahen- 
ang than a strengthening the analogy. 
We have example tor this use of “ as” in 
Matt. xxv. 14 [see the passage iu this 
work], and even as, Gal. iii. 6.—Conse- 
quently (the method of God’s procedure 
in introducing life by righteousness re- 
sembled the introduction of death by sin: 
‘it was’), like as by one man (the Apostle 
regards the man as involving generic suc- 
cession and transinitting the corrupt seed 
of sin, ot the woman : but when he speaks 
of the personal share which each lad in 
the transgression, 1 Tim. ii. 14, he says, 
“Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived was in the transgression’), 
sin (as a POWER ruling over mankind, sce 
ch. iii. 9, and ver. 21,—partly as a prin- 
ciple which exists in us all, and developes 
itself in our conduet, partly as a state 
in which we are involved; but the idea 
here must not be confined to original 
sin, as it reaches much wider, to sin both 
original and actual: nor to the habit of 
sinning : nor is it merely the propensity to 
sin: nor is sin personified merely, as in 
ch. vii. 8, 11) entered into the world (not 
begun to be, was first coninitted, as some 
Commentators: but Iterally,—‘ entered 
into,’ ‘gained access into,’ the morad world, 
—for sin involves moral responsibility. 
So Gal, iii. 23, ‘ betore the faith came in’), 
and by means of sin (as the appointed 


sinned: 13 for until the law there 


penalty for sin, Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19), death 
(primarily, but not only, physical death: 
as sin, so death, is general, including the 
lesser in the greater, i.e. spiritual and 
eternal death. See ch. vi. 16, 21; vii. 10; 
viii. 6; 2 Cor. vii. 10); and thus (by this 
entering in of sin and death; i.e. in faet, 
by this connexion of sin and death, as 
appears by the clause following, “for that 
allsinned’’) death spread through unte all 
men (see reff De Wette well says that 
“all men” differs trom “ the world,” as the 
conerete part from the abstraet whole, and 
“entered” from “spread throngh,” as the 
going from house to house differs from the 
entering a town), because (literally, ‘on 
ground of,’ ‘on condition that,’ which 
meaning, if rightly applied, suits the case 
in hand. Life depended on a certain con- 
dition, viz. obedience: Death on another, 
viz. disobedience. Mankind have dis- 
obeyed: the condition of Death’s entrance 
and ditlnsion has been fulfilled: Death 
extended to all men, as a consequence of 
the fact, that all have sinned) all sinned 
(see ch. ill, 23:—not ‘were sinful, or 
‘were born in sin, as Calvin would restriet 
the meaning: six, as above remarked, is 
here, throughout, both original and actual : 
in the seed, as planted in the nature by 
the sin of our forefather: and in the fruzt, 
as developed by eae conscions responsible 
individual in his own practice. So that 
Calvin’s argument, “that here there is no 
questien of actual stn, because if each man 
is to be treated as guilty in himself, why 
should Paul compare Adam with Christ ?” 
does not apply, and the objection is an- 
swered by St. Paul himself, where he says, 
distinguishing between the trespass and 
the free gift below, vv. 15, 16, the free 
gift came of many trespasses unto justi- 
fication. The trespass was not only that 
of one, the original canse of the entry of 
sin, but the often repeated sins of indi- 
vidual men). Observe how entirely this 
assertion of the Apostle contradicts the 
Pelagian or individualistic view of men, that 
each is a separate creation from God, ex- 
isting solely on his own exclusive respon- 
sibility,—and affirms the Augustinian or 
traducian view, that all are evolved by 
God’s appointment from an original stock. 
and, though individually responsible, are 
gencrically involved in the corruption and 
condemnation of their original. 

13.) How, consistently wish ch. iv. 15 
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rch.iv.i5. Was sin in the world: 


1 Jobo iii. 4. 


transgression of .\dam, 


e 


al Cor. xv. 21, 
oO 
29. 


could all men sin, before the law? This is 
now explained.— For up to (the time of) 
the law (equivalent to “from Adam to 
Moses,” ver. 14), there was sin in the 
world (‘men sinned,’ see Gen. vi. 5-13; 
committed actual sin: not. men were ae- 
counted sinners because of Adani’s sin: the 
Apostle reminds us of the historical fact, 
that there was sin in the world during 
this period): but sin is not reckoned (as 
transgression) where the law is not. 

This word imputed has given rise to much 
dispute. Very many Commentators ex- 
plain it of cousciousness of sin by the sinner 
himself, asin ch. vii. 7: but (1) this is not 
the natural sense of the word, which im- 
plies TWo parties, one of whom sets down 
something to the account of the other: (2) 
this interpretation would bring in a new 
and irrelevant eclement,—for the Apostle is 
not speaking in this chapter at all of sub- 
jective human consciousness, but through- 
out of objective truths with regard to the 
divine dealings: and (3) it would be alto- 
gether inconsistent with the declarations 
of ch. ii. 15,—where the consciousness of sin 
on the part of those who had not the law 
is distinctly asserted.—I am persuaded that 
the right sense is imputed, ‘sef down as 
trangression, —* put in tormal account. 
by God. In the ease of those who had 
not the written law, sin is not formally 
reckoned as fransgression, set over agaist 
the eommand: but in a certain sense, as 
distinetly proved ch. ii. 9—16, it is reck- 
oned and they are condemned for it. Nor 
is there any inconsistency in this view. 
Other passages of Paul's writings support 
und elucidate it. He states the object of 
the law to be, ch. vil. 13, thaé sin may by 
the commandment become exceeding sinful. 
The revelation of the law eraqverated, 
brought into prominent and formal mani- 
festation, the sinfuluess ot sin, which was 
before culpable and punishable, but in a 
less degree. With this view also agree 
Acts xvii. 803; ch. ii. 12; and iit. 25, in so 
far as they state an analogous ease. The 
objection to taking the words 7: latively, 
‘is not fully reckoned, will hardly be 
urged by those who bear im mind thie 
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but 7sin is 
not imputed where there is no law. 
14 Nevertheless death reiened from 
Adam to Moses, even over them that 
sinned not after the likeness of the 
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world: but sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law. 
'4 Nevertheless death reign- 
ed from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had 
not sinned after the simili- 
’ tude of Adam’s transgres- 
Who 18 7)| sion, who is the figure of 
Apostle’s habit of constantly sfating rela- 
tire truths as positive, omitting the quali- 
tying particles: see, for example, ch. vil. 7, 
where with the words “sin,” and “ Z had 
not known,” both, we must supply quali- 
fications (see notes there). : 

Nevertheless (notwitiotanding the last 
assertion, that sin is not fully reckoned 
where the law is not) death reigned (was a 
power to which all succumbed) from Adam 
to Moses (the period included is the 
same as that marked out by the words 
until the law above: i.e. although the full 
imputation of sin did not take place he- 
tween Adam and Moses, the universality 
of death is a proof that all sinned,—for 
death is the consequenee of  sin:—in 
confirmation of ver. 12), even (notwith- 
standing the different degrees of sin and 
guilt out of, and under, the Jaw) over 
them that sinned not after the likeness 
of the TRANSGRESSION of Adam (the 
emphasis lies on transgression, as distin- 
guished from siz. They all sinned: but 
had not, like Adan, transgressed a positive 
revealed command. There is no reference 
here, as some Commentators have sup- 
posed, to the ease of children and idiots,— 
nor (as others) to those who lived pious 
lives. The aim is to prove, that the seed 
of sin planted in the race by the one man 
Adam, has sprung up and borne fruit in 
all, so as to bring them under death ;— 
death temporal, and spiritual ;—of these, 
some have sinned without the law, i. e. xo¢ 
as Adam did, and as those after Moses 
did: and though sin is not formally reck- 
oned against them, death, the consequence 
of sin, reigned, as matter of historical fact, 
over them also. It is most important to 
the clear understanding of this weighty 
pussace to bear in mind, that the tirst 
member of the comparison, as far as it 
exfends, is this: ‘As by Adain’s transgres- 
sion, of which we are by descent inhe- 
ritors, we have become (not by imputation 
merely, but by propensity) séners, and 
lave thus ineurred death, so Ke ..... 
see below), who is a type of him that 
is to come (or, and perhaps better, of 
the future Adam, the second Adam, viz. 
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him that was to come. 
15 But not as the offence, 
so also is the free gift. 
For if through the offence 
of one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, 
which is by one inan, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto 
many. % And not as it 
was by one that sinned, so 
is the gift: for the judg- 
ment was by one to con-| 
demnation, but the free gift | 


Christ. 





Christ). This clause is inserted on the 
first mention of the name Adam, the ove 
man of whom he had been speaking, to 
recall the purpose for which he is treating 
of him,—as the figure of Christ. 1t is not 
of him that was to come, as in A. Y., but is 
spoken trom the Apostle’s presen? standing, 
‘who is to come.” ‘The fulfilment of the 
type will then take place completely, when, 
as 1 Cor. xv. 22, tn Christ all shall be 
made alive. 15—17.] Though Adam 
and Christ correspond as opposites, yet 
there is a remarkable difference, which 
makes the free gift of grace much more 
eminent than the transgression and its 
consequences, and enhances the certainty 
of its end being accomplished. Howhbeit 
not (in all points) as the trespass (of 
Adam, as the cause inducing sin and death 
on his race), so also is the gift of grace 
(i.e. justification: not a direct contrast, 
as obedience in ver. 19: the Apostle has 
more in mind here the consequence of the 
trespass, and to that opposes the gift of 
grace). 15.] For if, &e. Distinction 
the first, in DEGREE :—and in the form of 
a hypothetical inference, from the less to 
the greater. For if by the trespass of 
the one [man] the many died, much more 
did the grace of God and his free gift 
abound unto the many by the grace of the 
one man Jesus Christ. (1) The first ques- 
tion regards the expression much more. Is 
it the @ fortiori of logical inference, or is it 
to bejoined with did abound as quantitative, 
describing the degree of abounding ? Chry- 
sostom and others adopt the former, and 
provided only the same thing is said here 
as in ver. 17, the usage there would decide 
it to be so: for there it cannot be quanti- 
tative. But I believe that not to be so. 
Here, the question is of abounding, a 
matter of degree, there, of reigning, a 
matter of fact. Here (ver. 16) the con- 
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type of him that 1s tocome. 1} How- 
beit not as the trespass, so also is the 
gilt of @raee. 
of the one the many died, much 
more did the graee of God and his 


For if by the trespass 


by the grace of the one man Jesug *** 
16 And not as [it was] 
through one that sinned, so is the 
gilt: for the judgment eame of one 
unto condemnation, but the gift of 


trast is between the jndgment, coming of 
one sinner, to condemnation, and the free 
gift, of (see note below) many offences, to 
justification. So that I think the quanti- 
tative sense the better, and join much 
more with did abound, in the sense of 
much more abundant (rich in diffusion) 
was the gift, kc. (2) grace, not the grace 
working in men, here, but the grace which 
is in, and flows from, God. (3) The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ (His self-otfering 
love, see 2 Cor. viii. 9) is the medium by 
which the free gift is imparted to men. 
(4) The past tense, did abound, should 
here be kept to its indefinite historical 
sense, and not rendered, as in the A. V., by 
a perfect, howevcr true the fact expressed 
may be: both are treated of here as events, 
their time of happening and present refer- 
ence not being regarded. 16.] Dis- 
tinction the second, in KIND. The former 
difference was quantitative : this is modal. 
—And not as [it was] through one that 
sinned, so is the gift.—It is a question, 
the words [it was| not existing in the 
original, whether any thing, and what, is 
to be supphed before the clause, through 
one that sinned. Meyer and others would 
understand it as if nothing was to be sup- 
phed, ‘ And not as through one that sinned, 
so is the gift” But this has against it, 
that since the for following gives the rea- 
son for this sentence, this must contain 
implicitly all that that next expands in 
detail ; which is not merely the distinction 
between springing from one man and out of 
many offences, bat much more. Others have 
supplied the condemnation, or the words 
death entered—but inasmuch as it is pur- 
posely left indefinite, to be explained in the 
next verse, it is better to supply in the 
thought an indefinite phrase which may be 
thus explained: as, ‘that which took place, 
through one;’ or, ‘as [it was] through one.’ 
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grace came of many trespasses unto 
17 For if by the tres- 
pass of the one, death reigned through 
the one, mueh more shail they which 
receive the abundance of the grace 
and of the free gift of righteousness 
reign in life through the one, even 
Jesus Christ. 18 Therefore as through 
one trespass [the issue was} unto 
all men to condemnation; even so 
through one righteous act [the issue 
was} Sunto all men to justification 


justification. 


¢ John xii. 32. 
Heb. ii. 9. 


for the judgment (pronounced by God 
upon Adam) came of (was by occasion of) 
one (man having sinned,—one trespass 
would be hardly allowable, and would not 
help the sense, inasmuch as many sinners, 
as well as many sins, are implied in many 
trespasses, below) unto condemnation (its 
result, in his own case and that of his 
posterity); but the gift of grace came of 
(was by occasion of ) many trespasses (where 
sin abounded, ver. 20, there grace much 
more abounded: the existence of the daw 
being implied in the word ¢trespasses) unto 
justification.—The only difficulty here is 
the sense of the word rendered justifica- 
tion, respecting which I must refer to the 
note in my Greek Testament. The strict 
meaning is a sentence of acquittal, which, 
in fact, amounts to justification. 17.] 
Distinction the third, also in KIND; that 
which came in by the one sinner, was the 
reign of DEATH: that which shall come 
in by the One, Jesus Christ, will be a reign- 
ing in LIFE.—For (carrying on the argu- 
ment from ver. 15, but uot so as to make 
parenthetical ver. 16) if by the trespass of 
the one [man], death reigned through the 
one [inan], much more (logical @ frtior?) 
shall they which receive the abundance 
of the grace and of the free gift of right- 
eousness reign in life (eternal) through (by 
means of) the one (Mau),even Jesus Christ. 
— Abundance answers to “did abound,” ver. 
15; grace here to “the grace of God” 
there; only here, as at ch. 1.5, the word 
signifies not only tle grace flowing froin 
God, but the same grace implanted and 
working in man;—the free gift here to 
the same word there, but qualified by the 
words of righteousness, answering to ‘‘jus- 
tification” in ver. 16. reign in life! 
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is of many offences unto 
justification. ‘7 For if by 
one man’s offence death 
reigned by one; much more 
they which receive abund- 
ance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.) 18 Therefore as by 
the offence of one judgment 
exame apon all men to con- 
demnation ; even so by the 
righteousness of one the 
tree gift eae upon all men 
unto justification of life. 


« Autithesis to ‘death reigned.’ Weshould 
expect ‘life shall reign ;’ but St. Paul de- 
signedly changes the form of expression, 
that he may bring more prominently for- 
ward the idea of’ free personality. Life 
is uot only corporeal (the resurrection), 
but also spiritual and moral,—as also in 
‘death’ we must include ¢hrough sin, 
as in ver. 12. The term shall reign is 
brought in by the antithesis: but it is 
elsewhere used (compare 1 Cor. iv. 8. Rev. 
vy. 10; xx. 4, 6; xxii. 5) to signify the 
state of blessedness, partly in an objective 
theocratic import (of the reign of the 
saints with Christ), partly in a subjective 
moral one,—because reigning is the highest 
development of freedom, and the highest 
satisfaction of all desires.” De Wette. 

18.] Recapitulation and co-siatement of 
the parallel and distinctions.— Therefore 
as through one trespass (uot, ‘ the offence 
of one, as A. V., which is coutrary to 
usage, and to ver. 17, where that meaning 
is expressed in words. Iu this summing 
up, the Apostle puts the antithetical ele- 
ments as strongly and nakedly as possible 
in contrast; aud therefore abridges the 
‘trespass’ and ‘the righteous act of one’ 
into ‘one transgression’ and ‘one righteous 
act’) [the issue was] (in the original there 
is nothing expressed before unto all men 
in both clauses) unto all men to con- 
demnation; even so through one right- 
eous act (the Death of Christ viewed as 
the highest point of His Obedience, see 
Phil. ii. S: equivalent to “ the obedience of 
the one,” below; not as in ver. 16,—nor 
Righteousness, which would not contrast 
with ¢respass, a single act) [the issue was | 
unto all men (in extent of grace,—pos- 
sible, nut actual, as the other) to justifi- 
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19 For as by one man’s dis-| of life. 
obedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience | 
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19 For as through the dis- 
obedience of the one man the many 


of one shall many be made Were made sinners, even so through 
righteous. 2° Morcover the the obedience of the one shall the 


law entered, that the offence | 
might abound. But where | 


many be made righteous. 


20 Now 


sin abounded, grace did\*the law came in besides, that the 4 John xv. 22. 


much more abound : *' that’ trespass might be multiplied. 


as sin hath reigned unto ; 
where sin 


ch. fii. 20, & 
iv. 15. & vii. 
But 8. Gal. iii. 


. . 19, 23. 
was multiplied, grace 


idid * beyond measure abound: *! in ¢ bukewi 7 


cation of (conferring, leading to) life. 

19.] For (in explanation of ver. 18) as 
through the disobedience of the one man 
the many (equivalent to “all men” above, 
but not so expressed here, because in the 
other limb of the comparison, “all men” 
could not be put, and this is conformed to 
it: see there) were made (not ‘were ac- 
counted as:’ nor ‘became by imputation ? 
nor ‘were proved to be: the kind of sin 
spoken of in this whole passage, is both 
original and actual) sinners (‘acfual sinners 
by practice’ is meant, the disobedience of 
Adam having been the ¢zlet to all this: 
compare ver. 12), even so (after the same 
manner or analogy likewise) through the 
obedience (unto death, see on last verse) 
of (the) one [man] shall (future, because, 
as in ch. iii. 30, justification, as regards the 
many, is not yet completed) the many 
(equivalent to “many: compare Matt. 
xxvi. 28; Mark x. £5, but thus expressed 
because “many” wonld not have answered 
in the other limb of the comparison. Za 
order to make the comparison more strict, 
the “all” who have been made sinners 
are weakened to the indefinite “ the many,” 
the “many” who shall be made right- 
eous are ex/arged to the indefinite ‘the 
many.” Thus @ common term of quantity 
is found for both, the one extending to 
its largest numerieal interpretation, the 
other restricted to its smallest) be made 
(see above) righteous (not by zmputation 
merely, any more than in the other case: 
bnt ‘shall be made really and actually 
righteous, as completely so as the others 
were made really and aetaally sinners.’ 
When we say that man has no righteous- 
ness of his own, we speak of him as out of 
Christ : but in Christ and united to Him, 
he is made righteous, not by a fiction, or 
imputation only of Christ’s righteousness, 
but by a real and living spiritual union with 
a righteous Head as a righteous member, 
righteous by means of, as an effeet of, the 
righteousness of that Head, but not merely 


righteous by transferenee of the Righteous- 
ness of that Head; just as in his natural 
state he is united toa sinful head as a sinful 
member, sinful by means of, as an effect of; 
the sinfulness of that Head, but not merely 
by transference of the sinfulness of that 
Head). 20.] How the law (of Moses) 
came in, in the divine economy.—Now (or, 
But, i.e. the two things spoken of ver. 19 
did not semply and immediately happen) 
the law (ot Moses, not Jaw in the ab- 
stract, nor ‘ the law of nature,’—nor even 
the law of God in its general sense, as 
often in ch. i. ii.;—but here strictly THE 
LAW OF MosEs, as necessitated by vv. 
13, 14 in this same argnment) came i1 
besides (besides the fact of the many 
being made sinners, and as a transition 
point to the other result: formed a third 
term, besides these two, in the summary of 
God’s dealings with man), in order that 
(its design,—not merely its result. So in 
ver. 21) the trespass (created by the law; 
for where no law, no transgression, eli. 
iv. 15:—not merely the knowledge of sin, 
bnt actual transgression) might be multi- 
plied (in actual fact : not ‘be abundantly 
exhibited,’ or any such evasive sense).— 
No possible objection ean be taken to this 
statement by those who view the Law as 
a preparation for Christ. If it was so, 
then the effeet of the Law, the creating 
and multiplying transgression, was an end 
in the divine purposes, to bring out the 
necessity of One who should deliver from 
sin, and bring in righteousness. But (this 
terrible end, the multiplying of trans- 
gressicn, was not, however, God’s ultimate 
end: He had a further and gracious one) 
where sin (the generic of the specifie word 
“trespass”) was multiplied, (God’s) grace 
did beyond measure abound (not ‘did 
much more abound,’ as A.V. The A. VY. 
has likewise destroyed the force of the eom- 
parison by rendering two different and 
distinct verbs in the original words both 
by one word, ‘ abound’). 21.) The 
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order that as sin reigned in death, | @eath, even so might grace 


even so grace may reign through 
eternal 


righteousness unto 


reign through righteousness 
> junto eternal life by Jesus 
life | Christ our Lord. 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


VI. 1 What then shall we say? 


ach.ii-s @Are we to continue in sin, that 
grace may be multiplied ? 
bver.n. ch. forbid. We who *died unto sin, 
Ha. bow shall we live any longer there- 
eet in? ®Or know ye not, that ‘all 
we who were baptized into Jesns 
d 1 Cor. xv. 29. 


purpose of this abounding of grace :—ils 
ultimate prevalence and reign, by means 
of righteousness, unto life eternal.—That 
as sin reigned (the historic indefinite past, 
beeanse the standing-point of the sentence 
is, the restitution of all things hereafter) 
in death (death, tx and by which the reign 
was exercised and shewn: death was the 
central act of sin’s reign. He does not 
here say, as the A. V. renders it, ‘death 
reigned by sin, as in vv. 12—14, beecanse 
sin and grace are the two points of com- 
parison, and require to be the sudjects), 
even so grace may reign tnrough (not 
“in? here, thongh it might be so, if the 
term applied to owr being made righteous ; 
bnt as it applies to the Righteousness of 
Christ making us righteous, it is through) 
righteousness, unto (leading to) eternal 
life through (by means of) Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Cuap. VIL—VIIIL.] ‘THe MORAL EF- 
FECTS OF JUSTLFICATION. VI. 1—14.] 
No encouragement given hereby (see ch. 
v.20) to a lifeiu sin: for the baptized are 
dead to sin, and walk in a new (vv. 1—7) 
life, and one (vv. S—11) dedicated to God, 

1.) What then shall we say !—the 
introduction of a difficulty or objection 
arising ont of the preceding argument, 
and referring to eh, v. 20. See eh. iii. 5. 

Are we to continue (‘Wust are 
think that we may persist,—in other 
words, ‘may we persist’) in (our natural 
state and commission of) sin, that (Gud's) 
grace may be multiplied (v. 20)? 
2.] God forbid is the only adequate ren- 
dering of the expression in the original, 
let it not be: for it implies a reference 
to an averting Power: and the occasion is 
solemn enough to justify in our language 
the mention of that Power. The phrase 


Christ ¢ were baptized into his death ? | 


TI.) What shall we say 
then? Shall we continue 
ese in sin, that grace may 
* God | abound? *% God forbid. 
How shall we, that are 
dead to sin, live any longer 
therein? 3 Know ye not, 
that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baplizedinto his death? 





is used of some inference in itsclf abhor- 
rent from reverence or piety, or precinded 
by some acknowledged fact inconsistent 
therewith. The latter is here the ground 
of rejection. An acknowledged fact in the 
Christian life fellows, which precludes our 
persisting in our sin.—We who (the ori- 
ginal word describes qzality, not merely 
inatter of fact) died (nut * are dead,’ as in 
A. V.3 the true reference is thns most un- 
fortunately lost, the time referred to being 
that of onr baptism) unto sin (beeame as 
separate from and apathetic towards sin, 
as the dead corpse is separate from and 
apathetic towards the functions and stir of 
life), how shall we live any longer therein ? 

3.]| Or (supposing you do not assent 
to the argument in the last verse) know 
ye not (the foregoing axiom is bronght 
out into reeognition by the further state- 
ment of a truth universally acknowledged), 
that all we who were (i.e. all of us, having 
been: not as A. V. again most unfor- 
tunately, “so many of us as were,” giving 
it to be understood that some of them had 
not been thus baptized) baptized into 
Jesus Christ (‘into participation of,’ ‘into 
union with,’ Christ, in his capacity of spi- 
ritual Mastership, Headship, and Pattern 
of conformity) were baptized into (intro- 
duced by our baptism into a state of con- 
formity with and participation of) his 
death?—The Apostle refers (1) to an ac- 
knowledged fact, in the signification, and 
perhaps also in the manner (see below) of 
baptism,—that it pnt upon us (Gal. iii. 27) 
a state of conformity with and participa- 
tion in Christ ;—and (2) that this state 
involves a death to sin even as He died to 
sin (ver. 10);—the meaning being kept 
in the background, but ali the while not 
lost sight of, that the benefits of His 
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4 Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism into 
death: that like as Christ 
was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of 
life. ® For if we have been 
planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of 
his resurrection : § knowing 
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* We were *buried therefore with ecot. iia. 

him through our baptism into his 

death : that hke as Christ was raised £.yiion. | 
from the dead through & the @lory of g3ouriins 
the Father, ®so we also nnght walk wtatiag 

in newness of life. 5! For if we 23,24 Col, 

have become united to the likeness ‘in 
of his death, surely we shall be also 

to the likeness of his resurrection : 





this, that our old man is 
crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be de- 
stroyed, that henceforth we 


death were likewise made ours by our 
introduction into the covenant. 4.] 
A further explanation of the assertion in 
the last verse, proceeding on its concession 
by the reader.—We were buried there- 
fore with him (Chrysostom says, com- 
menting on John iii., “When we bow 
our heads under the water, our old man 
is buried as in a grave, and having been 
immersed below, is wholly and once ‘for all 
put out of sight”) through our baptism 
into his death (our baptism into His 
death belongs together, not we were buried 
into His death, which would hardly bear 
any sense): that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory (the 
divine glory includes all that manifests 
the Creator to the creature: and henee 
also his Almightiness; compare the ex- 
pression “the might of his glory,” Col. 
i. 11) of the Father, so we also should 
walk in newness of life (not ‘a new 
life ;? — nor are such expressions ever 
to be diluted away thus: the abstract 
substantive is used to bring the quality of 
newness, Which is the point insisted on, 
more into prominence; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 
11, and note: and 1 Tim. vi. 17, aud 
note.— The comparison is not only be- 
tween our Lord’s physical death and re- 
surrection, and our spiritual; but reaches 
fur deeper: see notes on vv. 10, 11). 

5.| The Apostle confirms the last 
verse by a necessary sequence, that those 
who are united to Him in His Death, 
shall also be in His resurrection.—For 
(confirmatory) if we have become united 
to the likeness of his death (the render- 
ing of A. V., ‘planted together, is inad- 
missible: see note in my Greek Test. 
Observe that, according to the more pro- 


6 knowing this, that * our old man & Gal,ii, 2. & 
was crucified with him, 
body of sin might be destroyed, in 


224. & vi ly 
Eph. iv. 22. 
Col. iii. 5, 9. 

1 Col. ii. 11. 


that 1 the 


bable rendering, adopted in the text, 
Christians partake of the likeness only 
of Christ’s death, but of His actual Re- 
surrection itself), surely we shall be 
also to the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion (the future is used perhaps be- 
cause of the inference, as a logical se- 
quence,—‘ If, Ke. ... A shall be equal to 
B:Y’—but more probably with a deeper 
meaning, because the participation in His 
Resurrection, however partially and in 
the inner spiritual life attained here, will 
only then be accomplished in our entire 
being, when we ‘shall wake up after his 
likeness *) : 6.| knowing (recollect- 
ing) this, that our old man (former self, 
personality before our new birth,— opposed 
to the “ new man” or “new creature,’?— 
see Col. ili. 10; 2 Cor. v. 17; Eph. iv. 

—214,—not merely the guilt of sin, nor 
the power of sin, but the man) was (at 
our baptism) erucified with him (the great 
key to our text is Gal. ii. 20. As the 
death of the Lord Jesus was by crucifixion, 
the Apostle uses the same expression of our 
death to our former sinful self, which is not 
only by virtne of. but also in the likeness 
of, Christ’s death,—as signal, as entire, 
as much a death of cutting off and putting 
to shame and pain), that (the aim and end 
of the being erucitied with Him) the body 
of sin might be destroyed (the hody of 
sin, i.e. ‘the body, which belongs to or 
serves sin,’ in which sin rules or is mani- 
fested, expressed by the “ menbers,’ ver. 
13; in which is “the body of death,” 
ch. vii. 238,— “the law of sin,” 24,— 
“the deeds of the body,” ch. viii. 18,— 
“the body of the flesh,” Col. ii. 11. But 
we inust not understand that the body is 
the seat of sin, or at all events must not 
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order that we might no longer be 
m1Pet.iv.1. In bondage to sin. 7 For ™he that 
Ther, hath died hath been + set free from 


n2Tim.iill. Sin, 


© Rev. i. 18. 


more; death hath 


him no more. 
p Heb. ix. 27, 
28. 


q Luke rx. 38. 


so understand those words as if the prin- 
ciple of sin lay in the body, which is 
not true, for it lies in the will. Might 
be destroyed, i.c. rendered powerless, 
annulled, as far as regards activity and 
energy), that we might no longer be in 
bondage to sin (i. e. that the body should 
no longer be under the dominion of sin, 
see below, ver. 12). 7.) The diffi- 
culty of this verse arises from the Apostle 
having in a short and pregnant sentence 
expressed a whole similitude, joining, as 
he elsewhere does in such cases, the subject 
of the first Hinb of the comparison with 
the predictae of the second. Fully ex- 
pressed, it would staud thus: ‘ For, as 
a man that is dead is acquitted and re- 
leased from guilt and bondage (among 
men: no reference to God’s judgment of 
him): so a man that has died to sin is 
acquitted from the guilt of sin, and re- 
Yeased from its bondage.’ <All this is 
implicd in the word used, ‘is acquitted,’ 
‘has his quittance,’ from sin, so that Sin 
(personified) has no more claims on him, 
either as a creditor or as a master: cannot 
detain him for debt, nor sue him for 
service. <A larger reference is thus given 
to the assertion than the purposes ot the 
present argument, which is treating of the 
power, not the guilt of sin, required: but 
that it is so, hes in the nature of sé, the 
service of which is guilt, and the deliver- 
ance from whose service necessarily brings 
with it acquittal. 8—11.] This new 
life must be one dedicated to God. 8.] 
Now (continuing the train of argument) if 
we died with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also (the future as in ver. 5,— 
because the life with Him, though here 
begun, is not here completed: and the term 
we believe used more of dogmatic belief, 
than of ¢rust, though the latter meaning is 


8 Now "if we died with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live 
with him: 9 knowing that ° Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no 
dominion over 
10 For the death that 
he died, Phe died unto sin once: 
but the life that he liveth, ¢he liveth 
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Should not serve sin. 7 For 
he that is dead is freed 
Jrom sin. §® Now if we be 
dead with Christ, we be- 
lieve that we shall also live 
with him: 9° knowing that 
Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more: 
death hath no more do- 
minion over him. © For 
in that he died, he died 
unto sin once: but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto 





not altogether absent) live with him. 

9.] This and the tollowing verse explain 
what sort of a life with Christ is meant, 
by what we know of the Resurrection-life 
ot Christ Himself.—The only difficulty 
here is in death hath dominion over 
him no more, as implying that Death 
kad dominion over Christ, which we know 
it had not: see John x. 17,18; i. 19; 
Acts ii. 24. But this vanishes, when we 
remember that our Lord, by submitting 
to Death, virtually, and in the act of death, 
surrendercd Himself into the power of 
Death. Death could not hold Him, and 
had no power over Ilim further than by 
his own sufferance: but power over Him it 
had, inasmuch as He died. 10.] For 
(the proof of the foregoing) the death 
that he died (not ‘in that He died, 
as A. V.), He died unto sin (De Wette 
well remarks that we must in expressing 
this verse abide by the indefinite reference 
to sin in which the death of Christ is placed; 
if we attempt to make it more definite, ‘for 
sin,’ or ‘to that state, in which He suffered 
the punishment of sin,’ we shall lose the 
point of comparison, which lies in ‘fo sin’ 
and ‘to God.’ If we are to erpand the 
words ‘ died to sin,’ we must say tbat our 
Lord at death passed into a state in which 
He had ‘xo more to do with sin’—either 
as tempting Him [though in vain], or as re- 
quiring to be atoned fur (this having been 
now effected], or as met by Him in daily 
contradiction which He endured from sin- 
ners) once (i.e., once for all, so that it is 
not to be repeated): but the life that he 
liveth (see above), he liveth unto God 
(indefinite again, but easily filled up and 
explained: to God,—as being gloritied by 
and with the Father, as entirely rid of eon- 
flict with sin and death, and having only 
God's [properly so called] work to do,—as 
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God. ™ Likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
2 Tet not sin therefore 
reign in your nortal body, 


unto God. 


| 
that ye should obey it inithe lusts thereof. 


the lusts thereof. 1° Neither 
yield ye your menters as 
instruments of unrighteous- 
ness unto sin: but yield 
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11 Even so reckon ye 


yourselves to be ‘dead unto sin, but ver... 
S alive unto God in Christ Jesus +. 
12t Let not sin then reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey fF tPs.xic's. 


8 Gal ii, 19. 

t “ Our Lord” 
te omitted in 
almost all our 
oldest copies. 


& : Ee . & ONIX. 1533, 
18 Neither yield toi % aa 


our oldest 


ye your "members as instruments _ copies. 
a . . u 

of unrighteousness unto sin: but 

* yield yourselves up to God as those xch,xii.t. 
« Y 1 Pet. ii. 2 


ch. vii. 5. 
Col. iii. 5. 
James iv. }. 


24. 


yourselves unto God, as'that were dead and are alive, and **.* 


those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members 
as tnstruments of righteous- 
ness unto God. 4 For sin 
shall not have dominion, 


your 





waiting till, in the purposes of the Father, 
all things are put under Him:—and éo 
[for] God, as being the manifestation and 
brightness of the Father’s glory). 

11.] An exhortation to realize this state 
of death unto sin and life unto God with 
Christ. Even so (after the same manner 
as Christ) reckon ye yourselves (better 
than ‘infer yourselves to be’) dead 
(indeed) unto sin (as ver. 2 and following), 
bat alive unto God in Christ Jesus (i.e. 
‘by virtue of your union with Him: not 
through Christ Jesus; in this chapter it 
is not Christ’s Mediatorship, but His 
Headship, which is prominent). 

12, 13.] Hortatory inferences from 
ver. 11: first negative, answering to our 
being dead to sin,—then positive, answering 
to our being alive unto God, 12.] 
Let not sin reign answers to the imagery 
throughout, in which Sin is a master or 
lord. It is hardly right to lay stress on 
it, and say, as Chrysostom, “He does 
mot say, ‘ Let not sin live’ or ‘work,’ but, 
‘Let not sin reign: for He did not 
jcome to extinguish nature, but to rectify 
the will: for it is no matter of com- 
parison between retgning and indwelling 
merely, but between reigning and being 

eposed.—But why your mortal Lody ? 
Origen and others explain it ‘dead to sin,’ 
which it clearly cannot be. Clirysostom 
and others suppose the word inserted to 
remind us of the other life, and the short- 
ness of the conflict, or of the shortness of 
sinful pleasures: De Wette, Tholuek, and 
others, more probably, that the Apostle 
wishes to keep in view the connexion 
between siz and death on the one hand, 
and that life with Christ, which is freed 


Vou; LT: 


members 
righteousness unto God. 14 For ¥ sin ¥ 4. ¥ii46. 
shall not have dominion over you: 


as instruments of 


& viii. 2. 
Gal. v. 18. 


Jrom death on the other. See 2 Cor. 
iv. 11 and note. 13.] Neither 
yield ye (or render ;—as a soldier renders 
his service to his sovereign, or a servant 
to his master) your members (more par- 
ticular than ‘ your bodies ;’ the individual 
members being instruments of different 
lusts and sins) as instruments (or, ‘wea- 
pons, many versions and expositors de- 
fending this rendering by St. Paul’s 
fondness for military similitudes, and by 
the occurrence of the word “wages” 
below, ver. 23 ;—but the comparison here 
is to servitude, rather than soldiership) 
of unrighteousness unto sin (i.e. for the 
service of sin); but yield (in the con- 
struction of the original, the former im- 
perative denotes habit,—the exhortation 
guards against the recurrence of a devo- 
tion of the members to sin: this second 
imperative, on the other hand, as in ch. 
xii. 1, denotes an act of self-devotion to 
God once for all, not a mere recurrence of 
the habit) yourselves (not merely your 
members, but your whole selves, body, soul, 
and spirit) up to God as those that were 
dead and are alive (as in verses 4—1], 
and Eph. ii. 1—5), and your members as 
instruments (sce above) of righteousness 
unto God (i. e. for the service, or glory, 
of God). ; 
14.] An assurance, confirming (by the 
for) the possibility of the surrender to 
God commanded in the last verse, fhat sin 
shall not be able to assert and maintain 
its rule in those who are not under the law | 
but under grace.—The future, shall not’ 
have dominion, cannot be taken as a com- 
mand or exhortation, which use of the 
future would if not always, yet certainly 
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for ye are not under the law, 
15 What then? are 


under grace. 
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but “over you: for ye are not 
under the law, but under 
grace. \5 What then? shall 


sicor.iz.21. we to sin, 2 because we are not under we sin, because we are not 


the law, but under grace? ; 
amat.vi.4 forbid. 16 Know ye not, that Aton 


John viii. 34. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. whomsoever 


ve 


God wrder the law, but un- 
God forbid. 
:18 Know ye not, that to 


yield yourselves | whom ye yield yourselves 


servants to obey, his servants ye servants to obey, his ser- 


are whom ye obey; whether it 
or of obe- 


be of sin unto death, 


here, require the second person,—and 
would hardly suit a personification such as 
we find in this clause.— The second part of 
the verse refers back to ch. v. 20, 21, where 
the law is stated to be the multiplier of 
transeression,—and accords with 1 Cor. 
xv. 56, “the strength of sin is the law.” 
The stress is on the rot having dominion: 
as if it had been said, ‘ Your efforts to 
live a life of freedom from the tyranny 
of sin shall not be frustrated by its after 
all tyrannizing over you and asserting its 
dominion: for ye are not under that law 
which is the strength of sin, but nnder 
that grace (here in the widest sense, justify- 
ing and sanctifying,—grace in all its.attri- 
butes and workings) in which is no con- 
demnation, ch. vii. 1.—It will be scen 
from the above, that I interpret “having 
dominion” rather of the eventual trimnph 
of sin by obtaining domination over us, 
than of its reducing us under its subjec- 
tion as servants in this life. This is neces- 
sary, both to fit this verse into the context, 
and to suit the question which arises in 
\the next. The discussions as to whether 
the law in this place is the moral or cere- 
monial Jaw, and as to whether we are bound 
by the tormer, are irrelevant here: the asscr- 
tion being merely that of the general matter 
of fact, about which there can be no ques- 
tion, that we (Christians) are not rader the 
law, placed in a covenant of legal obedience, 
but under grace,—placed in a covenant of 
justification by faith and under the promise 
of theindwelling Spirit — subjects ofa higher 
law—even the law of the Spirit of life in 
Jesus Christ, ch. vill. 2. Whether we are 
bound by the law, and how far, depends on 
how far the law itself spoke the immutable 
moral truth of God’s govermment of the 
world, or was adapted to temporary ob- 
servances and symbolic rites now abolished, 
—the whole of which subject is not under 
consideration here. I make these remarks 
to justify myself for not entering into those 
long and irrelevant discussions with which 


|vants ye are to whom ye 


many of our commentaries are interrupted, 
and the sense of the Apostle’s argument 
confounded. 

15—23.] The being under grace (free; 
from the condemnation of sin) and not 
ander the law, is no encouragement to 
sin: for (vv. 16—19) we have renounced 
the service of sin, and have become the 
servants of righteousness : and (vv. 20—4 
23) the consequences of the service of si 
are terrible and fatal, whereas those o 
the service of righteousness are blesse 
and glorious. 

15.] are we to sin? i.e. may we sin ?- 
Notice, that he is speaking of committing, 
acts of sin; not of a habit of living in 
sin, although that would be involved by 
such acts. This question is not, any more 
than that of ver. 1, put into the mouth of 
an objector, but is part of the Apostle’s 
own discourse, arising out of what has 
preceded, and answered by him in the 
following verses. 16.] ‘You are the | 
servants either of God or of sin,—there is 
no third course.’ The former part of the 
verse reminds them merely of an universal 
truth,—that the yielding ourselves ser- | 
vants for obedience to any one, innplies 
the serving, being (in reality) the servants 
of such person. Then this is implied in 
the form of a dilemma, implying that there 
is no third service. ‘Now this must be 
true of you with regard either to sin or to 
God.” Know ye not that to whomsoever 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey (i.e. 
with a view to obedience), his servants ye 
are whom ye obey, (and in this case) whe- 
ther it be (servants) of sin unto death 
(‘with death as the result,’"—not physical 
death merely, nor eternal death merely, 
but DEATH [by sin] in its most general 
sense, as the contrast to [life by] RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS,—the state of misery induced 
by sin, in all its awful aspects and con- 
sequences :—and so throughout this pas- 
sage and ch. vii.), or of obedience (viz. 
obedience to Him who alone ought to be 
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oe se of sin unto dienece unto righteousness? 17 But 

eath, or of obedience unto 2 . fe 
Wenteweeiaia?, Uonal God thanks be to God, that ye were 

be thanked, that ye were| [once] servants of sin, but ye obeyed 

the servants of sin, but ye\fyom the heart >the form of doc- >2Tim.i.ts. 


have obeyed from the heart 
that form of doctrine which 
was delivered you. }* Being 
then made free from sin, 
ye became the servants of 
righteousness. %° I speak 
after the manner of men 
because of the infirmity of 
your flesh: for as ye have 
yielded your members ser- 
vants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity ; even 
so now yield your members 
servants to righteousness 
unto holiness. *° For when 





obeyed) unto righteousness (with right- 
eousness as its result; not imputed merely, 
nor implanted merely, but RIGHTEOUSNESS 
in its most general sense, as the coutrast 
to death,—the state of blessedness induced 
by holiness, and involving in it, as a less 
in a greater, eternal life: and so throngh- 
out this passage) 

17, 18.] The dilemma is solved for them 
by reference to the matter of fact: that 
they were once servants of sin, but on 
receiving the gospel, obeyed its teaching: 
and consequently were freed from the 
service of sin, and became the servants 
of righteousness :—and this in the form 
of a thanksgiving to God (1 Cor. i. 14), 
whose work in them it was.—There is a 


\— stress on were, as referring to a state past. 


“So Eph. v. 8. 17.] ye obeyed 
from the heart the form of doctrine (the 
expression is most probably used of the 
practical rule of lite accompanying the 
doctrine of the gospel. De Wette thinks 
it is the Pauline forin of teaching, of jus- 
tification by faith, distiuguished from the 
Judaistic) to which ye were delivered 
(not, as A. V., which was delivered you. 
The inversion to the passive agrees ad- 
mirably with the figure used. ‘The form 
of doctrine is regarded as a mould, exem- 
plar, or pattern after which they were to 
be fushioned: and the best commentators 
remark, that they, the disciples taught, 
are regarded as being as it were pressed into 
the mould and conformed to its shape: the 
words ye were delivered implying a supe- 
rior Power, by whose agency this trans- 


trine whereunto ye were delivered ; 
Sand being ° made free from sin, ye 
were made servants to righteousness. 
19 T speak after the manner of men 
beeause of the infirmity of your flesh : 
for as ye yielded your members ser- 
vants to uncleanness and to iniquity 
unto iniquity; so now yield your 
members servants to 
unto sanetification. 

ye were ‘servants of sin, ye were 4 John viii. ss, 


¢ John viii. 82, 
1 Cor. vii, 22, 
Gal. v.1 
1 Pet. ii. 16. 


righteousness 
20 For when 


formation was to be wrought). 18.] 
And (this verse is closely united with 
the foregoing; Meyer and others think 
that it might be stated as a syllogistic 
conclusion, of which the dilemma is the 
major, and the fact of ver. 17 the minor) 
being made free from sin, ye were made 
servants (sce on the next verse) to right- 
eousness. 19.] For the expression 
made servants (brought under bondage) 
the Apostle apologizes: ‘it is not literally § 
so; the servant of righteousness is xo 
slave, under no yoke of bondage; but in 
order to set the contrast between the for- 
mez and the new state before you, I have- 
used this word:’ I speak after the manner 
of men (according to the requirements of 
rhetorieal antithesis) on account of the 
(intellectual, not moral) weakness of your 
flesh (i. e. ‘beeause you are carnal and not 
spiritual, and want such figures to set the 
truth before you’): for (explanatory of 
brought under bondage) as ye(onee) yielded 
your members (as) servants to uncleanness 
and to iniquity (lawlessness, two divisions of 
siu—impurity, against a man’s self,—law- 
lessness, against God) unto iniquity (law- 
lessness, both which, impurity and lawless- 
ness, lead to lawlessness, result in it), so 
now yield your members as servants to 
righteousness (sec ver. 16) unto (leading 
to, having as its result, perfect) sanctifi- 
cation—(contrast to lawlessness, and both 
embracing their respective consequenees). 
20—23.] As a further urging of the 
above exhortations, the Apostle contrasts 
the end of their former life with that of 
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free in regard of righteousness. 
21¢ What fruit then had ye at that 
Things whereof ye are now 
fthe end 

=" But now & being 
made free from sin, and made ser- 
rants to God, ye have your fruit 
sanctification, and the end 
*3 For * the wages 
of sin is death; but ‘the gift of God 
is eternal life in Jesus Christ our 


e ch. vii. 5. 
time ? 
ashamed : for 

g Jobn viii. 82. things 1s death. 


fch. 1. 32. 


unto 


h Gen. il. 17, rar = a ty 
Geni. everlasting: life. 
James i. 15. 


ich. ii. 7. & v. 
17, 21. 
1 Pet. i. 4. 


Lord. 


VII. 1 Know ye not, brethren, 


their present. 20.] For introduces a 
motive for the foregoing : but the verse pro- 
perly belongs to the following : for ver. 22 is 
the contrast to it. For when ye were 
servants of sin, ye were free in regard of 
(i.e. in relation to) righteousness.—There 
is doubtless a latent irony in the use of the 
word free here: but it must not be brought 
out too strongly: it does not appear, till 
the end of that freedom is declared. 
21.] ‘ Well, then, ye were free: and what 
was the benefit ?’ then conecdes and 
\assumes.—There are two ways of rendering 
and pointing: (1) that of A. V., carrving 
on the question to the word ashamed, and 
supplying ix those before things, adopted 
by Chrysostom and many others. But 
this though gcod as far as construction is 
concerned, is inconsistent with the New 
'Test. meaning of fruit, which is ‘actions,’ 
the fruit of the man considered as the 
tree, not ‘ wages,’ or ‘reward,’ the fruit of 
his actions: see below, ver. 22, and ch. 
i. 18, note. So even Phil. i. 22 (see note). 
—So that I wuch prefer (2) the pune- 
tuation of Theodoret and many others,— 
placing the interrogation at at that time, 
and making the rest the answer. What 
fruit then had ye at that time? (Things, 
pace) whereof ye are now ashamed. 
| And then follows the reason of their pre- 
\sent shame. For the end (virtually the 
same as the wages, ver. 23, and would be a 
mere repetition of fruit on the first method 
of punctuation above) of those things 
(those fruits consisting of sinful acts) is 
death (death in the widest sense, see note 
on ver. 16,—physical, which has been the 
end of sin, in which we all are involved,— 
and spiritual and eternal, which will be the 
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ye were the servants of sin, 
yewere free fromrighteous- 
ness. *! What fruit had 
yetheninthose things where- 
of ye are now ashamed ? for 
the end of those things is 
death. ?? But now being 
made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holi- 
ness, and the end everlast- 
ing life. °3 For the wages 
of sin is death; but the 
gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

VIL. ' Know ye not, 


of those 





end of actual sin if followed out). 

22.| Contrast of your present state @\ 
that former one: freedom from sin as a 
master,—servitude (compare ‘the speaking 
after the manner of men, ver. 19) to God 
(a higher description than merely right- 
eousness, the actual antithesis to siz, ver. — 
18. The devil would be the corresponding 
antithetical power: and not unfreqnently 
appears in the teaching of St. Paul: but 
usually in casual expressions, as Eph. iy. 
27; vi. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 26, not as the prin- 
cipal figure in a course of argument), fruit 
(see above on ver. 21,—and remark your | 
fruit, fruit actually brought forth, as much } 
as to say, “you fave fruit, and your fruit, 
is...) unto (leading unto perfect) one, 
tification,—and (ye have) the end ever- 
lasting life. 

23.] The ends of the two courses placed, 
pointedly and antithetically, and the in- 
herent difference, that whereas death (see/ 
above) is the wages (the word means the 
pay, or ration, of soldiers; compare the 
similitude in ver. 13, and remarks there) 
of sin, carned and paid down,—eternal life 
is no such wages, nothing earned, but the 
free gift of God to His soldiers and ser- | 
vants ;—and that in (not ‘ through,’—frue 
enough, but not implied in the prepantiolly 
here: sce above on ver. 11) Christ Jesus/ 
our Lord. 

VIL. 1—6.) The explanation and proof 
of the assertion ch. vi. 14, “(for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace: the 
answer to the question of vi. 15 having 
occupied vi. 16—23. 

1—4.] The Christian ts dead to the law 
by being dead with Christ, and has become 
His. 1.] Connect with vi. 14, which 
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brethren, (for I speak to 
them that know the law,) 
how that the law hath do- 
minion over aman as long 
as he liveth? ? For the 
woman which hath an hus- 
band is bound by the law 
fo her husband so long as 
he liveth; but if the hus- 
baud be dead, she is loosed 
Srom the law of her hus- 
band. 3 So then if, while 
her husband liveth, she be 
married to another man, 
she shall be called an 
adulteress: but if her hus- 
band be dead, she is free 
from that law; so that she 
ts no adulleress, though she | 


band. 





is in fact the sentence immediately pre- 
ceding. The steps of the proof are these: 
The law binds a man only so long as he 
lives (ver. 1): for example,—a married 
woman is only bound to her husband so 
long as he lives (vv. 2, 3):—so also the 
Christian being dead with Christ and alive 
to Him is freed from the law (ver. 4). 

brethren] Not addressed particu- 
larly to Jewish Christians: sce below : but 
generally to the Roman Church. Tam 
speaking (writing) to men acquainted with 
the law; i.e. the persons to whom Taddress 
this epistle are such as know the law: not, 
asthe A. V. unfortunately, ‘I speak to them 
that know the law,’ as if he were now ad- 
dressing a different class of persons. Nor 
does the knowledge of the law, bere affirmed 
of the Romans, prove that the majority of 
them were Jewish Christians: they may 
have been Gentile prosclytes. that the 
(Mosaic: for of that, and not of any other 
law, is the whole argument) law hath 
power over a man for so long time as he 
(the man, see verses 4 and 6: not ahs tr 
i.e. the law, as some would render it, 
which would introduce the irrelevant ques- 
tion of the abrogation of the law, whereas 
the whole matter in argument is the rela- 
tion of the Christian to the law) liveth? 

2.] For (not merely an example, but 
the example is itself the proof) the woman 
which hath an husband (literally, the 
woman under a husband, in subjecton to 
a husband) is bound by the law to her 
husband while he liveth (literally, to her 
living husband): but if her husband die, 
she is loosed from (literally, annulled 
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(for I am speaking to men that know 
the Jaw,) how that the law hath 
dominion over a man for so long 
time as he liveth? * For ? the woman 41 Cor. vii. 39. 
whieh hath an husband is bound by 
the law to her husband while he 
hveth; but if her husband die, she 
is loosed from the law of the hus- 
3 Therefore, > while her hus- > Matt. v.s2. 
band liveth, she shall be ealled an 
adulteress, if she be joined to another 
man: but if her husband die, she is 
free from the law; so that she is no 
adulteress, though she be joined to 


from) the law of (‘regarding,’ compare 
“the law of the leper,” Vevit. xiv. 2) the 
husband. 3.| Therefore (‘from the 
same consideration it follows that’), while 
her husband lives, she shall be called an 
adulteress, if she be joined to (i.e. attach 
herself to, become the wife of) another 
man: but if her husband die, she is free 
from the law (of her husband), so that 
she is not an adulteress, though she 
be joined to another man.—So far all is 
clear. But when we come to the appli- 
cation of the example, fis must earefully 
be borne in mind, as tending to clear up 
all the confusion which has here been 
found by Commentators :—that the Apos- 
tle is insisting on the fact, that DEATH 
DISSOLVES LEGAL OBLIGATION : but he is 
not drawing an exact parallel between the 
persons iu his example, and the persons in 
his application. The comparison might 
be thus made in terms common to both: 
(1) Death has dissolved the legal obli- 
gation between man and wife: therefore 
the wife is at liberty to be married to 
another :—(2) Death has dissolved the 
legal obligation between the law and us: 
therefore we are at liberty to be married 
to another. So far the comparison is 
strict. Further, it will not hold: for in 
the example, the liberated person is the 
survivor,—in the thing treated, the libe- 
rated person is the dead person. And so 
far from this being an oversight or an 
inaccuracy, it is no more than that to 
which, more or less, all comparisons are 
liable; and no more ean be required of 
them than that they should fit, in the 
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another man. *So then, my bre- 
Canis, & thren, ye also were made *dead to 
#15. Co.’ the law through the bedy of Christ ; 
that ye might be joined to another, 
even to him who was raised from 
the dead, to the intent that we should 

aJobn x¥-8 d bring forth fruit unto God. 
when we were in the flesh, the stir- 
rings of sins, which were through the 
ech.vils. Jaw, © were active in our members 
feh.vi2t. so as to ‘bring forth fruit unto death. 
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be married to another man. 
1 Wherefore, my brethren, 
ye also are become dead 
to the law by the body of 
Christ ; that ye should be 
married to another, even to 
him who is raised from the 
dead, that we should bring 
5 Por | forth fruit unto God. > For 
when we were in the flesh, 
the motions of sins, which 
were by the law, did work 
in our members to bring 
forth fruit unto death. 
6 But now we are delivered 


Gal. 
James 6 But now we have been loosed from | from’ the law, that being 


kernel and intent of the similitude. If it 
be required here to apply the example 
further, there is no difficulty nor inconsis- 
tency in saying (as Chrysostom does) that 
our first Husband was the Law, and our 
second is Christ ; but then it must be care- 
fully borne in mind, that we are freed, not 
by the law having died to us, (which matter 
here is not treated,) but by our having 
died to the law. 4.) So then (iufer- 
ence both from ver. 1, the general fact, 
and vv, 2, 3, the example), my brethren, 
ye also (as well as the woman in my 
example, who is dead to the law of her 
husband) were made dead (or, slain) to 
the law (crucified, see Gal. ii. 19, 20. 
The more violent word is used instead of 
“ye died,” to recall the violent death of 
Christ, in which, and after the manner of 
which, believers haye been put to death to 
the law and sin,—and the past tense (not 
“are become,” as A. V.), to remind thein 
of the great Event by which this was 
brought about) through (by means of) the 
(crucitied) body (compare the expression 
“through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ,” Heb. x. 10) of Christ; that you 
might be joined to another, (even) to him 
who was raised from the dead (alluding 
both to the comparison in verses 2, 3, and 
to ch. vi. 4, 5), to the intent that we 
should bring forth fruit (alluding to ch. 
vi. 22, and at the same time [Luke i. 42] 
carrying on the similitude of marriage. 
Not that this latter must be pressed, for 
there is only an allusion to it: nor on the 
other hand need the least objeetion be 
raised to such an understanding of the 
words, as any one conversant with St. 
Paul’s way of speaking on this subject will 
at once feel: comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 
30--32) unto the honour of God. 


5, 6.] In the fleshly state (before we 
died with Christ) sinful passions which 
were by the law worked in us and brought 
forth fruit to death: but now that we are 
dead tothe law,we are no longer servants in 
the oldness of the letter, but in the newness 
of the spirit.—The Law (ch. v. 20, alluded 
to again vi. 14) was the multiplier of sin. 
To this thought, and the inferences from 
it, the Apostle now recurs, and contrasts 
the state under the law in this respect, 
with that of the believer in Christ. For 
when we were in the flesh (i.e., virtually 
“under the law:” see the antithesis in 
ver. 6; some take it to mean in the mere 
fleshly state, in which the Spirit is not yet 
energizing; i.e., the state of the unregene- 
rate. But how does in the flesh denote 
‘under the law ?? Some say, ox account 
of its carnality ; some on account of the 
power of sin under the law. Best of all is 
it to understand it, as pointing to the 
period before death with Christ, in which 
we were sensual and sinful: so that ¢o 
be in the flesh forms a contrast with 
to be put to death, made dead), the 
stirrings of sins which were through 
the law (the ¢tncitements,—not the sins, 
in this place, though ultimately it was 
so,—the incitements leading to the sin, are 
treated of. The full meaning must be 
kept, ‘which were dy means of the law? 
i.e. the law occasioned them) were active 
(energized) in our members (the instru- 
ments of sin, ch. vi. 13) so as to bring 
forth frnit unto death (only a verbal anti- 
thesis to the words “unto God :’—*‘ whose 
end was death ’). 6.] But now (op- 
posed to the time spoken of in ver. 5) we 
have been loosed (annulled) from the law, 
having died unto that wherein we were 
held (the rendering of the A. V., “that 
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dead wherein we were held ; 
that we should serve in 
newness of spirit, and not 
in the olduess of the letter. 
7 What shall we say then? 


being dead,” is without a shadow of autho- 
rity ; ‘the reading on which it is founded 
having been a eonjectural alteration of the 
sacred text by Beza, and not contained in 
any aneient copy whatever. It arose from 
an entire misunderstanding of the text; 
for it is not the law which is dead, but we 
who are dead to it, see ver. 4); so that we 
serve (not ‘that we should serve,’ as A. V. 
The present tense describes the actual state: 
—understand ‘ God’ atter serve) in the 
newness of the spirit (i. e. of the Holy 
Spirit of God, who originates and pene- 
trates the Christian life :—the first men- 
tion of the Spirit, so much spoken of in 
ch, viii.), and not in the oldness of the 
letter (the iaw being only a colleetion of 
precepts and prohibitions, but the Gospel 
a service of freedom, ruled by the Spirit, 
whose presence is liberty). Newness and 
oldness are not, as in eh. vi. 4, “ newness 
of life,” attributes of the genitives which 
follow them, but states in which those 
genitives are the ruling elements. 

7—25.] An explanation of the part 
which the law has in bringing out sin, by 
example of the Apostle’s own case.—In 
this most important and difficult passage, 
it is of the first consequence to have a clear 
view ot the form of illustration whieh the 
Apostle adopts, and of the reason why he 
adopts it. Yhe former has been amply 
treated of by almost all Commentators: the 
latter too generally has eseaped their en- 
quiry. But it furnishes, if satisfactorily 
treated, a key to the other. I ask then 
first, why St. Paul suddenly changes here 
to the first person? And the answer is, 
beeause he is about to draw a conclusion 
negativing the question, ‘ Is the law sin?” 
upon purely subjective grounds, proceeding 
on that which passes withiu, when the 
work of the law is carried on in the heart. 
And he is about to depict this work of the 
law by an example whieh shall set it forth 
in vivid colours, in detail, in its connexion 
with sin in aman. What example then so 
apposite, as his own? Introspective as his 
character was, and puritied as his inner 
vision was by the Holy Spirit of God, what 
example would so foreibly bring out the 
inward struggles of the man which prove 
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the law, ® having died unto that *ch.v!-2 
wherein we were held; so that we 
serve "in the newness of the spirit, sh, i. 
and not in the oldness of the letter. 
7 What then shall we say ? 


2 Cor, ilk. 6. 
Is the 


the holiness of the law, while they shew 
its inseparable connexion with the pro- 
duction of sin?—If this be the reason why 
the first person is here assumed (and ] can 
find no other which does not introduce 
into St. Paul’s style an arbitrariness and 
eaprice which it least of all styles exhi- - 
bits), then we must dismiss from our minds 
all exposition which explains the passage 
of any other, in the first instanee, than of 
Paul himself: himself indeed, as an ez- 
emplar, wherein othersmay sce themselves: 
but not himself ix the person of others, be 
they the Jews, nationally or individually, 
or all mankind, or individual men. This 
being done, there arises now a question 
equally important,—Of what self is it that 
le speaks throughout this passage? Is it 
always the same? If so, is it always the 
carnal, unregenerate self? or always the 
spiritual regenerate? Clearly xot the 
latter always ; for to that self the his- 
torical aceount of vv, 7—183 will not apply, 
and still less the assertion, in the present, 
of ver. 14. Clearly not the former always: 
for to that the assertion of ver. 22 will not 
apply, nor that of ver. 25. Is it always 
the complex self, made up of the prevailing 
spiritual-regenerate, with the remains ot 
the earnal-unregenerate? Not always 
this: although this seems nearer to satist'y- 
ing the conditions: for in the description 
ver. 9, “ Iwas alive without the law once,” 
and in “Iam carnal, ec.” ver. 14, there 
is no complexity, but the “J” is clearly 
the carnal man. Therefore not always 
the same. If not always the same, where 
zs the distinction? If we look carefully, 
the Apostle himself will guide us to it. 
Having earried on the “ I” unqualified and 
unexplained till ver. 18, he there has oeea- 
sion to say, “there dwelleth not in me any 
good.” But he is conscious that, as he had 
written to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 16), 
“the Spirit of God dwelleth in you;” he 
therefore finds it neeessary to correct him- 
self by an explanation, what “I” he meant, 
and adds to “in me,” that is, in my flesh. 
So that “Z” there is equivalent to “my 
Jlesh,” i.e. ‘myself in my state of life to 
the law and sin, and acting according to 
the motions of sin.’ Again, when the 
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approval of the law of God is affirmed (not 
the mere designing to do His will, verses 15, 
16, 19, 20, which I will treat by and by), 
it is not barely “J,” but, to avoid con- 
fusion, in ver. 22 the Apostle adds after 
the inward man, and in ver. 25 subjoins 
myself; in both cases shewing that (see 
notes below) he speaks of the complex man, 
himself made up of an inward, and an 
outward man, of the mind aud the flesh. 
Are we then justified in assuming, that up 
to ver. 22 the carnal-unregenerate self is 
spoken of, but after that the complex self? 
Such a supposition would not be consistent 
with the assertion of the desire from ver. 
15 onwards: no such will existing in the 
carnal unregenerate man. I believe the 
true account will be nearly as follows :— 
from ver. 7—13 incl. is historical, and the 
“I” there is the historical self, under the 
working of conviction of sin, and shewing 
the work of the law; in other words, the 
carnal self in the transition state, under 
the first motions towards God generated 
by the law, which the law could never have 
perfected. Then at ver. 14, St. Paul, ac- 
cording to a habit very common to him, 
keeps hold of the carnal self, and still 
having it in view, transfers himself into his 
present position,—altering the past tense 
into the present, still however meaning 
by “JZ” (in ver. 14), “my flesh.” But, 
having passed into the present tense, he 
immediately mingles with this mere actiou 
of the law upon the natural conscience, the 
motions of the will towards God which are 
in conflict with the motions toward sin in 
the members. And hence arises an appa- 
rent verbal confusion, because the “J,” tor 
example, in ver. 17, of whom it is said, ‘i 
is no longer I that perform it,” being the 
entire personality, the compler self, is of 
far wider extent than the “J,” of whom it 
is said, “ix me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
not any good.” But the latter “J,” in 
this part of the chapter, is shewn to be 
(verses 17, 20) no longer properly “J,” 
but “st that dwelleth in me,’—and so it 
passes altogether out of sight atter ver. 
20, and ifs place is taken by the actual 
then existing complex self ot Paul com- 
pounded of the regenerate spiritual man, 
sympathizing with God’s law, serving God’s 
law, in contlict with the still remaining 
though decadent carnal man, whose essence 
it is to serve the law of sin, to bring cap- 
tive to the law of sin. This state of con- 
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Neverthe-| Is the law sin? God for- 
: bid. Nay, I had not known 
sin, except 


flict and division against one’s self would 
infallibly bring about utter ruin, and might 
well lead to despair (ver. 24), but for the 
rescue which God’s grace has provided by 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And this rescue 
has been such, that I, the “JZ myself” of 
ver. 25, the real self, the nobler and better 
part of the man, serve, with the mind (see 
there), the law of God: whereas it is only 
with the flesh, according to which (viii. 4) 
Ido not walk, but overcome and mortity 
it, that I serve (am still subject to) the law 
of sin. Then this subjection of the flesh to 
the law of sin, to the bondage of corrup- 
tion, is fully set out, in its nature,—con- 
sequences to the carnal,—and uses to the 
spiritual,—in ch. viiiicAuy thing like a 
summary of the exposition of this passage 
would be quite beyond my limits. It may 
suttice here to say, that most of the ancients 
supposed “JZ” throughout the passage to 
represent mankind, or the Jews generally, 
and the whole to be taken chronologically, 
to ver. 9, as before the law, after ver. 9 as 
under the law. This was once Augustine’s 
view, but he afterwards changed it, and 
adopted in the main that advocated above. 
7.] See note, ch. vi. 1. Is the 
law (not ‘ conscience,’ but in our case, the 
revealed law of God, which awoke the con- 
science to action) sin 3—not ‘ the cause of 
sin,’ which in one sense the Apostle would 
not have denied,—but sin, abstract for 
concrete, sinful, or, as Bengel expresses 
it, the sinfut cause of sin. ‘The question 
itself refers back to ver. 5, where the 
Apostle had spoken of “ the stirrings of sins 
which were through the law.” It is asked, 
not by an objector, but by the Apostle 
himself, in anticipation of an objection. 
Nevertheless | i.e. but what I mean 
is....,—I say not that, but.... 
I had not known] The literal rendering of 
the original sentence is, I was living in a 
state of ignorance of sin, were itnot.... 
Then what is the sin here spoken of? Is 
it sin in act, or sin in principle,—the 
principle of sin? Not sin in aet, so that 
Thad not known sin should mean, ‘J had 
not entered into contact with sin, i.e. 
‘had not sinned ? for then the law would 
have truly and actually been the cause ot 
sin: nor, six in act, so that the meaning 
were, ‘I hkad not known the nature of « 
sinful act: for this would not agree with 
the subordination of the one particular sin 
specitied below: the coveting itself being 
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sin, but by the law: for I 
had not known last, except 
the law had said, Thou 
shalt not covet. §% But sin, 
taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me 
allmanner ofconcupiscence. 
For without the law sin was 
dead. ° For I was alive 


' sin, 


more general than the particular acts which 
it induced. But the reference must be to 
sin in principle, the principle of sin: Thad 
not recognized such a thing as sin, but 
by means of the law. The law here is in 
the full sense of the Mosaic law as re- 
garded himself,—not excluding the wider 
sense on which I have insisted in the for- 
mer part of the Epistle when applied to 
others. for I had not known (hy 
experience: ‘known any thing of”) covet- 
ing (this rendering is better than ‘ lust” 
of the A. V.: the substantive here being 
the one corresponding to the verb in the 
commandment. So also in ver. 8, covet- 
ing is better than “concupiscence.” The 
word expresses the motions of the flesh 
towards sin,—whether acted on or not,— 
whether consented to or not :—this motion 
he would not have perceived, beeanse he 
was simply moving with it), if the law had 
not said, Thou shalt not covet (Exod. xx. 
17. Deut. v. 21). ‘ Covet,’ in the above 
sense. The Apostle omits all the objects 
there specified, and merely lays hold of the 
idea coutained in the prohibition. And it 
may well be said and strictly, that the 
‘eoveting’ there spoken of would lead to 
all kinds of sin therefore murder, adultery, 
&e., if carried out: and that the pro- 
hibition of coveting there serves as an 
example of what the law actually forbids 
elsewhere. 8.] But (proceeding with 
the development of sin by means of the 
law) sin (the sinful principle or propensity, 
but without any conscious personification 
on the part of the Apostle), having found 
occasion (occasion means more than mere 
opportunity,—it indicates the furnishing 
the material and ground of attack, the 
wherewith and whence to attack. The 
words here are not to he joined with 
through the commandment following, 
which belongs to the verb wrought: see 
below), through (by means of) the com- 
mandment (meaning, not the /aw generally, 
but the tenth commandment, the pro- 
hibition in question) wrought in me (not 
‘wrought out,’ ‘brought into action,’ but 
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for I had not 
if the law had not 
8 But k Exod. xx. 17, 


Deut. v.21. 
Acts xx. 33 
ae xiii. @. 

ae ae 15. & 


occasion, 


i or 


‘originated,’ —using this commandment as 
its instrument) all (manner of) coveting. 
For without the law sin is (not ‘was.’ 
the sentence is a general axiom,— compare 
ch. iv. 15) dead (powerless and inactive : 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 56, “ the strength of sin 
is the law”).—This deadness of sin without 
the law must not be understood as mean- 
ing that sin was committed but not recog- 
nized, the conscience being not informed 
nor awakened: suchi a statement would be 
true, but would not touch the matter 
argued here. Erasmus well explains this 
word dead: ‘Before the law was pro- 
mulgated (but see below) I was ignorant of 
some sins, and only knew thus much of 
others, that I thought I might commit 
them because they were not forbidden: so 
that my mind was more lightly and lan- 
guidly moved towards sin; for we ever 
have colder love towards those things 
which we can enjoy whenever we like. 
But when the law marked out so many 
different forms of sins, the whole band of 
lusts and desires, irritated by the pro- 
hibition, began more eagerly to solicit me 
towards sin. Compare also Prov. ix. 17 ; 
and the citations from the classics in my 
Greek Test., to the effeet that prohibition 
itself irritates and incites towards violation 
of the command. 

9.] It is a great question with Inter- 
preters, of what period St. Paul here 
speaks, Those who sink his own per- 
sonality, and think that he speaks merely 
as one of mankind, or of the Jews, under- 
stand it of the period before the law was 
given: some, of Adam in Paradise before (?) 
the prohibition: those who see St. Paul 
himself throughout the whole think that 
he speaks,—some, of his state as a Phari- 
see: this however would necessitate the 
understanding the legal death which fol- 
lows, of his conversion, which cannot well 
be: some, of his state as a child, before 
that freedom of the will is asserted which 
causes rebellion against the law as the 
will of another. Agreeing in some mea- 
sure with the last view, [ would extend 
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I was alive without the law once: 
but when the commandment came, 
sin came to life, and I died; 1° and 
n Ley. xviii 5. the very commandment, ® which was 


Ezek. xx. 11, 


iy °° for life, I found to be for death. 
11 For sin, having found an occasion, 
through the commandment deccived 
me, and through it slew me. 
that the law is holy, and the com- 
mandment is holy, and rightcous, 
13 Did then that which 
is good become death unto me? God 
forbid: but sin [became death unto 
me], to the end that it might be 
shewn to be sin, working death to 


o Ps. xix. 8. & 
cxix. 38, 187. 
1 Tim. i, 8. 


and good. 
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without the law once: 
but when the command- 
ment cane, sin revived. and 
I died. 1° And the com- 
mandment, which was or- 
dained to life, I found to 
be unto death. ™ For sin, 
taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, deceived me,and 
by it slew me. }2 Wrhere- 
fore the law is holy, and 
the commandment holy, and 
just, and good. 3 Was then 
that which is good made 
death unto me? God for- 
bid. But sin, that it might 
appear sin, working death 
in me by that which is good ; 
that sin by the command- 
ment might become exceed- 


12° So 


me through that which is good ; that 


the limits further, and say that he speaks 
of all that time, be it mere childhood or 
much more, before the law began its work 
within him,—before the deeper energies 
of his moral nature were aroused (see on 
“the commandment came” below).—And I 
was alive (not merely ‘lived’ ‘went on,’ 
but emphatie, i.e. «lived and flourished,’— 
coutrasted with “died ” below) without 
the law (the law having uo reeognized 
place in my moral existenee) once; but 
when the commandment (above, ver. 8) 
came (purely subjective; not ‘was enacted,’ 
‘came in,’—but ‘came to me,’ as we siy, 
‘came home to me,’ ‘ was brought home to 
me’), sin came to (sprung into) life (not 
‘revived :? however true it may he that sin 
was merely dormant, the idea insisted on 
here is, that it was dead and came to 
life, began to live and flourish), and I 
died (ceased to live-and-flourish as before, 
—fell into that state of unhappiness, which 
ever afterwards under the gospel he calls 
death, ver. 24; eh. viii. 2) 10. | and (not 
an additional particular, but equivalent to 
‘and so,’—merely changing the subject 
from ‘1’ to ‘the commandment’) the very 
commandment, which was for (tending 
to) life (eomp. ch. x. 5, and references 
there: the life is one of prosperity pri- 
marily, but capable of, and indeed re- 
quiring [x.5] a higher interpretation), this 
(very commandment) I found (literally, 
was found by me: this finding is purely 
subjective, said of the feeling in his own 
heart. As Chrysostom says, “he does not 


say the commandment became to me death, 
but was found, thus explaining the novelty 
and strangeness of the ineongruous fact ”’) 
to be for (tending to) death (explained on 
the word died above). 11.] For (ex- 
planatory how ver. 10 happened) sin (the 
sinful principle within me), having found 
an occasion (connect as in ver. 8, where see 
note),— through (by means of) the com- 
mandment deceived me (there is a plsin 
reference to the Tempter deceiving Eve, 
which was accomplished by means of the 
commandment, exciting doubt of and ob- 
jection to it, and lust after the forbidden 
thing: see 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14), 
and through (by means of) it slew me 
(i.e. brought me into the state of misery 
and death mentioned in ver. 10;—but 
there is an allusion again to the effeet of 
the fall as the act of the Tempter). 
12.] So that (seeing it was not the law in 
general, nor this particular commandment, 
that wrought eoveting in me, but the 
sinful principle in me taking advantage 
of these, which themselves were given for 
life and not for death) the law is holy, and 
the commandment (viz. “ Thou shalt not 
covet,” ver. 8) holy, and righteous, and 
good (“he ealls it holy, as teaching duty: 
righteous, as justly condemning trans- 
gressions; and good, as bringing life to 
them that keep it.” See also 1 Tim. i. 8). 
13.] Did then that which is good 
(i. e. the commandment, but made abstract 
for the sake of greater contrast) become 
death to me ?—Was it, after all, the com- 
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ing sinful. 4 For we know | through the commandment sin might 


that the law is spiritual: 
but Iam carnal, sold under 


become exceeding sinful. 


14 For we 


sin. 15 For that which I| know that the law is spiritual: but 


do I allow not: for what|T gm earnal: 


I would, that do I not ; but 


what I hate, that do 7.|9! Sin. 


Psold into the power P} Kings xx. 


15 For what I perform, that }/8°*"* 


I know not: for 4not what I desire, 4 Gai. v.17. 
} 


mandment itself that became to me this 
death of which I speak ?—God forbid (far 
from it: let not such a thing be imagined): 
but sin [became death to me] that it 
might appear (be shewn to be) sin, (by) 
working death to me through that which 
is good (see above. The misuse and per- 
version of good is one of the tests whereby 
the energy of evil is detected ; so that sin, 
by its perversion of the [good] command. 
ment into a cause [evil] of death, was 
shewn in its real character as sin); that 
(explains and runs parallel with the former 
that) through the commandment sin might 
become exceeding (above measure) sinful : 
i.e. that sin, which was before unknown 
as such, might, being vivified and brought 
into energy by (its opposition to) the com- 
mandment, be brought out as being (not 
merely ‘shkewn to be’) exceedingly sinful 
(sinful in an exaggerated degree—promi- 
nent in its true character as the opponent 
of God). 

14.) On the change into the present 
tense here, see above in the remarks on 
the whole section. Hitherto, the passage 
has been historical: now the Apostle 
passes to the present time, keeping hold 
yet of the carnal self of former days, 
whose remnants are still energizing in the 
renewed man.—For (by way of explaining 
and setting in still clearer light the relative 
positions of sin and the law, and the state 
of inner conflict brought about by their 
working) we know (it is an acknowledged 
principle amongst us) that the law is 
spiritual (sprung from God, who is a 
Spirit, and requiring of men spiritual 
purity. These meanings, which have been 
separately held by different commentators 
may well be united): but I (see beginning 
of section) am carnal (subject to the law 
of the flesh, and in bondage to it, see 
below), sold (into slavery: but the simili- 
tude must not be exacted in all particulars, 
for it is only the fact of slavery, as far as 
its victim, tke man, is coneerned, which is 
here prominent) under (to, and so as to be 
under the power of) sin.—Tholuck (who 
differs from the view of this section advo- 


cated above, yet) adds here: “The ‘I’ 
appears here in its totality as sinful, while 
in vy. 16, 20 it is distinguished from sin. 
That St. Paul does not here bear in mind 
this distinetion, may be justified by the 
maxim, that a thing takes its name from 
its principal component: the ‘J’ is a 
slave, and has not his own will: as ver. 23 
shews, the ‘J,’ which is hostile to sin, 
the law of the mind, is under coercion, 
and the man is a captive.” The latter clanse 
of the verse is the very strongest assertion 
of man’s subjection to the slavery of sin 
in his carnal nature. 

15.) For (a proof of this being sold 
under sin, viz. not being able to do what I 
would, verses 15—17) what I perform, 
that (am in the habit of carrying out in 
my practice: the verb is the same as that 
rendered in A. V. “ perform’’ below, in 
verse 18) I know not (act blindly, at the 
dictates of another: which is proper to 
aslave. “Iam in the dark, he says, I am 
hurried along, I suffer insolence, I am 
staggered and struck down I know not 
how.” Chrysostom. The meaning, “JZ 
approve not” (allow not, A. V.), introduced 
by Augustine, and held by many com- 
mentators, is not sanctioned by usage, and 
would inake the following clause almost a 
tautology): for (explanation of last asser- 
tion, shewing how such blind service comes 
to pass) not what I desire, that do I (this 
desire is not the full determination of 
the will, the standing with the bow drawn 
and the arrow aimed; but rather the 7z- 
elination of the will,—the taking up the 
bow and pointing at the mark, but witbout 
power to draw it:—we have the same verb 
in the sense of to wish (“I would’’) 1 Cor. 
vii. 7, 32; xiv. 5; 2 Cor. xii, 20); but 
what I hate (the expression answers to 
“T desire not,” ver.19: no distinction in 
intensity need be insisted on between 
the two), that I do. The commentators 
cite several parallel passages from profane 
writers: for example, Seneca: “I call you 
to witness, all ye gods, that this very thing 
which I wish, I desire not :’—Epictctus, 
‘‘For if the sinner desires not to sin, but 
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that do I; but what I hate, that I) '° 4 then Ido that which 


do. 16 But if I do that whieh I desire 


IT would not, I consent unto 
the law that it is good. 


not, I consent unto the law that 1t!17 Now then it is no more 


is good. 


that perform it, but sin that dwelleth 
18 For I know that * there] ix my flesh.) dwelleth no 


x Gen. vi. 5. & 
viii. 21. 


in me. 


17 So now it is no longer ] I that do it, but sin that 


dwelleth in me. '8 For I 
iAnow that in ime (that is, 


dwelleth not in me, that is, in my |900¢ thing: for to will is 


flesh, any good: for to desire is pre- 


present with me; but how 
to perform that which is 


sent with me; but to perform that] good I find not. 19 For the 


which is good is not. 


good that I desire I do not: but the 


19 For the! good that Iwould Ido not : 
but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. *° Now i 


evil which I desire not, that I do.| Zdo that 1 would not, it is 
20 But if I do that I desire not, it is} ”° more L that do it, but 


no longer I that perform it, but the 
sin that dwelleth in me. 


to do right, it is plain that what he desires, 
he does not, and what he desires not, he 
does ?’—the well-known lines of Ovid— 


“One thing my lust, my mind another 
prompts : 
I see the better, and approve it; but 
The worse my practice follows.” 


16.] But if (‘now seeing that? 
takes up the foregoing, and draws an 
inference from it) I do that which I desire 
not, I consent unto (bear witness to) the 
law that it is good (viz. ‘in that the Jaw 
prohibits what Z also dislike,—the law 
and [ are as one in proscribing the thing, 
—the Jaw, and my wish, tend the same 
way’). 17.) So now (the now 
is not said of time, but is used logically, 
“seeing that things are so”’) it is no 
longer (again, not a chronological, but a 
logical sequence, ‘7¢ can no more be said, 
that’) I that perform (see above, on ver. 
15) it, but sin that dwelleth in me.— 
Here the “I” is not the complex responsi- 
ble self, by which the evil deed is wrought, 
and which incurs the guilt of working it: 
but the self of the WILL in its higher 
sense, the “inner man” of ver. 22. The 
not bearing this in mind has led to error 
in interpretation and doctrine: for ex- 
ample, when it is supposed that the Chris- 
tian is not responsible for his sins com- 
mitted against his spiritual will and higher 
judgment: whereas we are all responsible 
tor the works of the sin that dwelleth in 
us, and it is in this very subjection to and 
entanglement with the law of sin in our 


sin that dwelleth in me. 
A “1 J find then a law, that, 
“11 find 


members, that the misery consists, which 
leads to the ery in ver. 24. 

18.] An explanation of the words sin 
that dwelleth in me, of the last verse.— 
For I know (by experience, detailed in the 
next ver.) that there dwelleth not in me, 
that is, in my flesh, any good (thing). I 
said, six that dwelleth in me, because | feel 
sure, from experience, that zz ze (meaning 
by ‘me’ not that higher spiritual self in 
which the Spirit of God dwells, but the 
lower carnal self: see on this important 
limitation the remarks at the beginning of 
the section) dwells no good thing. And 
what is my proot of this? How has ex- 
perience led me to this knowledge ?—For 
(the proof from experience) to desire (to 
do good) is present with me; but to 
perform that which is good, is not (pre- 
sent with me). “TZ find” (A. V.) is 
omitted by onr four cldest MSS. 

19.] And this xon-presence of the doing 
good is shewn by my acts, in that I do 
not the good that I desire (tc do), but 
the evil which I do not desire, that I do. 

20.] The inference of ver. 17 
restated, with the premiss of ver. 16 in 
the place of “so now :’—but its meaning is 
now clearer and deeper than then; weknow 
now that the “7” which does not the evil 
thing, is the better self of the inner man, 
—whereas the “me” in which sin dwells 
and rules, though included in the conplex 
self, is the lower self, my flesh. And so 
the way is now prepared for at once set- 
ting forth the confltct within us between 
these two. 21.) I find therefore 
(i.e. as appears from what has been de- 
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when I would do good, evil 
is present with me. 7+ For 
I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man: 
23 but I see another law 
in my members, warring | 
against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members. 
24 O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me 
Srom the body of this death? 
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therefore this law, that, when I de- 
sire to do that which is good, evil is 
present with me. 
in the law of God after ‘the inward t2£er.iv. 16. 


22 For I * delight *?5!2 


Eph. iii. 16. 
Col. iii. 9, 10. 


man: *° but "I see a different law u Gat viz 
in *my members, warring against *¢h. v.15, 19. 
the law of my mind, and bringing 

ine into eaptivity to the law of sin 

which is in my members. 
wretched man that Iam! who shall 


at O 


deliver me from the body of this 


tailed) this law (presently to be defined as 
the law of sin in my members), that (con- 
sisting in this, that) when I desire (lite- 
rally, éo0 me desiring) to do good, evil is 
present with (sce above, ver. 18) me. 

22, 23.] Erplanation of the conflict 
above alleged to exist. For I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man (the 
inward man is equivalent to fhe mind, 
ver. 25; compare St. Peter’s “ hidden 
man of the heart,” 1 Pet. iii. 4. But not 
merely the mental and reasoning part of 
man :—for that surely does not delight in 
the law of God :—it is absolutely necessary 
to presuppose the zufluence of the Holy 
Spirit, and to place the man in @ state of 
grace, before this assertion can be true. 
And it is suprising to find Commentators 
denying the gradual introduction of the 
spiritual man in the description of this 
conflict. True, THE SPIRIT is not yet in- 
troduced, because purposely kept back until 
treated of as the great Deliverer from this 
state of death ; the man is as yet described 
as compounded of the outer and inner man, 
of the flesh and the mind, and the opera- 
tions of the twoare detailed as 7funassisted, 
—even the term spirit, for the human spirit, 
being as yet avoided, —but all this is done, 
because the object is to sct the conflict and 
misery, as existing even in the spiritual 
man, tn the strongest light, so that the 
question in ver. 24 may lead the way to 
the veal uses and blessed results of this 
conflict in ch. viil.): but I see (equivalent 
to “find ’ —as it he were a spectator of 
that which is going on within) a different 
law (differing in kind and aim, not “an- 
other’? merely) in my members (i.e. in 
my flesh, as in ver. 18) warring against 
(in continual dissension and conflict with) 
the law of my mind (the consent, viz. 
to the law of God, which my mind yields ; 


not the law of God,—any more than the 
ditterent law in my members is the law of 
sin,—but both meaning the standard or 
rule set up, which inclination follows :— 
the one in the mind, ix harmony with the 
law of God,—the other in the members 
or flesh, subservient, and causing sub- 
servience, fo the principle or law of sin), 
and bringing me (the whole complex self 
—the ‘me’ of personality and action) 
into captivity to the law of sin (the sinful 
principle, of resistance to God’s law: sin, 
as awakened and set energizing, ver. 9, 
by that law) which is in my members.— 
Commentators have much disputed whether 
this different law, and the law of sin, both 
being in my members, are different, or the 
same. It appears to me (see above) that 
the identity cannot be maiutained without 
introducing great confusion into the sen- 
tence. 

24.] The division of the man against him- 
self,—his inward conflict, and miserable 
state of captivity to sin in the flesh, while 
with the inind he loves and serves the law 
of God. From this wretched condition, 
which is a very death in life, who shall 
deliver him? The expression body cannot 
well be fignrative, meaning, “the totality 
of sins,” or “the deadly mass of sin,” but 
must, on account of the part which the 
flesh and the members have hitherto borne, 
be diteral. The body of this death will 
mean, ‘the body whose subjection to the 
law of sin brings about this state of misery,’ 
compare ‘the body of sin,’ ch. vi. 6. 
From this body, as the instrument whereby 
he is led captive to the law of sin and 
death, he cries out for deliverance: i.e. 
to be set free, as ch. viii. 2, from the law 
of sin and death.—The cry is uttered, as 
De Wette well observes, in full conscious- 
ness of the deliverance which Christ has 
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Jesus Christ our Lord. 


myself with the mind serve the law 


of God; but with the flesh the law 


of sin. 
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23 T thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So 
then with the mind I myself 
serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh the law of 
Sin. 

VIIL. 1 There is there- 


So: then I 


VIII. 1 There is therefore now | fore now no condemnation 
no condemnation to them which are |‘ ¢2em which are in Christ 


effected, and as leading to the expression 
of thanks which follows. And so, and no 
otherwise, is it to be taken. 25. | 
The thanksgiving sentence is (not, of 
course, constructionally, but logically) an 
answer to the preceding question: Thanks 
be to God (who hath accomplished this) 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. — This 
exclamation and thanksgiving more than 
all convince me, that St. Paul speaks of none 
other than himself, and carries out as 
far as possible the misery of the con- 
flict with sin in his members, 07 purpose 
to bring in the glorious deliverance which 
follows. — Compare 1 Cor. xv. 56, 57, 
where a very siuilar thanksgiving occurs. 

So then, &c.] These words are 
most important to the understanding of 
the whole passage. We must bear in 
mind that it had begun with the ques- 
tion, Is THE LAW sIN? The Apostle 
has proved that it is NoT, but is HOLY. 
He has shewn the relation that it holds to 
sin, viz. that of vivifying it by means of 
man’s natural aversion to the command. 
ment. He has further shewn that in him. 
self, even as delivered by Christ Jesus, a 
conflict between the law and sin is ever 
going on: the misery of which would be 
death itself, were not a glorious deliverance 
efieeted. He now sums up bis vindication 
of the law as holy ; aud at the same time, 
sums up the other side of the evidence 
adduced in the passage, from which it 
appears that the flesh is still, even in the 
spiritual man, subject (essentially, not prac- 
tically and energetically) to the law of sin, 
—which subjection, in its nature and con- 
sequences, is so nobly treated in chap viii. 
—So then (as appears from the foregoing), 
I myself (I, who have said all this against 
and in disparagement ot the law; 1, who 
write of justification by faith without the 
deeds of the law; I, Paul, who am writing 
to you, and as I write it to you) with the 
mind (the “ mind” is “the inward man,” 
as in ver. 23) serve the law of Ged (which 
afier the inward man he delights in, ver. 


Jesus, who walk not after 


22), but with the flesh (the “J” of ver. 
18; and the flesh, throughout, of ch. viii.) 
the law of sin. It remains to be seen, 
how this latter subjection, which in the 
natural man carries all with it, is neu- 
tralized, and issues only in the death of 
the body on account of sin, in those who 
do not walk after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 

Cuap. VIIT. 1—39.] In the case of 
those who are in Christ Jesus, this divided 
state ends in the glorious triumph of the 
Spirit over the flesh: and that (vv. 1— 
17), though incompletely, not inconsider- 
ably, even here in this state—and (vv. 
18 —30) completely and gloriously here- 
after. And (vv. 31—39) the Christian 
has no reason to fear, but all reason to 
hope; for nothing can sever him from 
God’s love in Christ. 

1—17.] Although the flesh is still subject 
to the law of sin, the Christian, serving not 
the flesh, but walking according to the 
Spirit, shall not come into condemnation, 
but to glory with Christ. 1.] There is 
therefore (an inference from ch. vii. 25, be- 
cause with their mind, and that mind dwelt 
in and led by the Spirit of Christ, they 
serve, delight in, the law of God) now 
(this now is emphatic, and follows upon 
the question and answer of vii. 24, 25, 
things being so, — now that a deliver- 
ance has been effected from the body of 
this death, by Christ. This is certain 
from the “for” which follows, setting 
forth the fact of the deliverance) no con- 
demnation (that condemnation which is 
the penal consequence of sin original and 
actual) to them which are in Christ Jesus. 
(The expression in Christ Jesus refers par- 
ticularly to the last place where God’s 
gift of life eternal in Christ Jesus our 
Lord was spoken of, ch. vi. 23, —and 
generally to all that was said in that 
chapter of our incorporation into and 
union with Him.)—The words ‘‘ who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” 
are probably an interpolation introduced 
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2 For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law 
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in Christ Jesus. * For *the law of asonnviis so. 


vi. 18, 22. 


>the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus set @#-ii 18 


1 Cor. xv. 45. 


; b 
me free from © the law of sin and of °2 cor i's. 


ech. vii. 24, 25, 


of sin and death. * For|death. % For 4 what the law could 4 Acts xii so. 
what the law could not do, : : Heb. vii. 18 

; freak throug 4 
A haviaascese cima not do, in that it was weak through 10. & x. 1,2) 


the flesh, God sending his 
own Son in the likeness of 


from ver. 4, right enough in sense (see 
there), but out of place here, because this 
moral element of ‘those who are in Christ’ 
is not yet brought in: the present asser- 
tion is general, and is made good in detail 
by and by. The clause is wanting in almost 
all our earliest copies. 

2.| For (a reason why there is no con- 
demnation) the law (method, or intluence, 
as in viii. 23,—used here perhaps for 
sharper contrast to the law of sin, below) 
of the Spirit of life (the Lord and Giver of 
life—life used in an incipient higher sense 
than “JZ was alive,” in ch. vii. 9,—see 
below) in Christ Jesus (which prevails in 
those who are in Christ Jesus. Or, we 
may take in Christ Jesus with life, —the 
Spirit of that life which is in Christ Jesus. 
Or, again, we may, in the original, join 
these words with the verb: “set me free 
tu Christ Jesus, from” &e.) set me free 
(not, as A. V., ‘“Aath made ine free:” he 
is speaking of a definite time when this 
took place, and referring to the period of 
his eonversion.— There is no stronger 
proof to my mind of the identity of the 
speaker in the first person throughont 
with the Apostle himself, than this ex- 
tension of that form of speaking into this 
chapter: nothing more elearly shews, that 
there he was describing a really existing 
state within himself, but insulating, and as 
it were exaggerating it [as so often], to 
bring out more clearly the glorious de- 
liverance to follow) from the law of sin 
(vii. 25) and death (death again here 
bears a higher meaning than in ch. vii. 
We are now on higher ground :—con- 
demnation having been mentioned, which 
is the punishment of sin, death now involves 
that, and is not only temporal misery, but 
eternal ruin also).—This ‘ Zaw of the Spirit 
of life’ having freed him from the law of 
sin and death, so that he serves another 
master, all claim of sin on him is at an 
end —he is acquitted, and there is no 
condemnation for him. 

3.] For (explanation of ver. 2, shewing 
the method of this liberation) what the 


é é 10, 14, 
the flesh, © God sending his own Son e2¢or. v.21. 
in the hkeness of the flesh of sin, and 


Gal. iii. 13. 


law could not do (i.e. that which was not 
in the power ofthe law. The expression in 
the original may mean either, ‘that part of 
the law which was impossible, —*‘ could not 
be obeyed,’— or, ‘ the inability of the law? 
—or, * that which was unable to be done by 
the law.’ Of these the first is out of the 
question ; the second would give the first 
clause the neaning, ‘that wherein the in- 
ability of the luw shewed itself, viz. its 
powerlessness through the flesh. The third 
yields by far the best meaning: see below 
on the words “ through the flesh’’), in that 
(i. e. beeause : not ‘ wherein,’ asin eh. 11.1, 
but ‘in that’ this elause gives a reason 
and explanation of the inability) it was 
weak (the Apostle keeps in mind his de- 
fence of the holiness of the law undertaken 
in ch. vii, and as Chrysostom observes, 
“seems indeed to be depreciating the law, 
but if we pay accurate attention is really 
giving it the highest praise: for he does 
not say the iniquity of the law, but its 
trability : and again, ‘in that it was weak,’ 
not ‘in that it wronged us,’ or, ‘in that it 
conspired against us’”) through the flesh 
(i.e. in having to act through the flesh; 
not, ‘on account of the flesh,’ i.e. of the 
hostility, or weakness, of the flesh. The 
flesh was the medium through which the 
law,— being a law of carnal commandment, 
Heb, vii. 16,—zroughé, and they that are 
in the flesh, the objects on which), God 
(did) sending his own Son (the stress is on 
His own, and the word is pregnant with 
meaning :—His own, and therefore like 
Himself, holy and sinless. This implication 
should be borne in mind, as the suppressed 
antithesis to the word sin, three times re- 
peated afterwards. Another antithesis may 
be implied: His own, and therefore spi- 
ritual, not acting merely through the 
flesh, though in its likeness, but bringing 
a higher spiritual life into the manhood) 
in the likeness of the flesh of sin (the 
flesh, whose attribute and character was 
sin. The expression is not equivalent to 
“ sinful flesh,” as in A. V., but implies far 
more :—not merely the contamination by, 
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for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: bese flesh, and for sin, 


4 that the righteous demand of the 


law might be fulfilled 


but the belonging to, and being possessed 
by, sin.—De Wette observes, ‘The words 
‘in the likeness of the flesh of sin,” appear 
almost to border on Docetism (the heresy 
which held the Humanity of our Lord to 
be only apparent, not real) ; but in reality 
contain a perfectly true and consistent 
sentiment.’ “ The flesh of sin” is flesh 
(human nature, John i. 14; 1 John iv. 2; 
Heb. ii. 14) possessed with sin: the Apostle 
eould not then have said, ‘sending His 
Son 7n the flesh of sin,” without making 
Christ partaker of sin: nor could he have 
said merely “in the flesh,” for then the 
bond between the Manhood of Jesus, and 
sin, would have been wanting: he says 
then, in the likeness of the flesh of sin,— 
meaning by that, He had a nature like 
sinful human nature, but had not Himself 
a sinful nature,—comp. Heb. iv.15: “ For 
we have not an High Priest which cannot 
sympathize with our infirmities, but one 
who was tempted in all things, like as we 
are, apart from sin.” The likeness must 
be reterred not only to the word “flesh,” 
but also to the epithet ‘of siz °’—it did 
not however consist in this, that He took 
our sins (literally) on Himself and beeame 
Himself sinful, whieh would not amount to 
likeness of nature,—but in this, that He 
was able to be tempted, i. e. subjected to 
sensuous incitements, e. g. of pain, which 
in other men break out into sin, but in 
Hin did not. See Phil. il. 7, and note.— 
“Flesh” is not equivalent to “ body,” 
but as in John i. 14, the material, of which 
man is in the body eompounded),—and for 
{on account of) sin (to be joined with 
“sending,” not “ condemned :” least of all 
may we understand it as Luther, “ and 
condemned sin in the flesh by means of 
sin.’ The ‘for, or ‘on account of” sin, 
is at present iudefinite, and not to be 
restricted to Christ’s death as a sin-offer- 
ing, whieh is not just now the subject. 
‘On account of sin’ then, is equivalent to 
“to put away sin,’ as Heb. x. 6, 18), 
condemned sin in the flesh (not ‘the 
sin whieh was in the flesh, which is 
against the context, in which “sin” is 
throughout an absolute principle. 

In condemned we have an allusion to 
*‘ condemnation,” ver. 1. Fence it has 
been taken to mean that God eondemned, 
punished, sin 12 the flesh by the death of 


condemned sin in the flesh: 
|" that the righteousness of 


in us, who! the law might be fulfilled 


Christ. But that can hardly be the mean- 
ing here, for several reasons. 1. The 
Apostle is not speaking of the removal of 
the guilt, but of the practice of sin, and of 
the real fulfilment of the law in those who 
are in Christ. It is this which even in 
ver. 1 is before him, grounding as he does 
the fact of no condemnation on the serving 
the law of God, ch. vii. 25; onthe new and 
sanctifying power of the Spirit by Christ, 
in spite of the continued subjection of the 
Jlesh to the law of sin. 2. The context 
shews that the weakness of the law was, 
its having no sanctifying power ;—it eould 
arouse sin, but it could not eondemn and 
cast it out. This indeed is the burden of 
ch. vii. The absence of justifying power in 
the law has already been dealt with. 3. 
The following verse clearly makes the ful- 
filling the righteous demand of the law no 
matter of mere imputation, but of walking 
afler the Spirit.—We must then look for 
the meaning of the word condemned in the 
effects and accompaniments of eondemna- 
tion,—vietory over, and casting out of sin. 
See, for example, John xii. 31, where “ the 
judgment of this world” is explained by 
the ruler of this world shall be cast out, 
and also John xvi. 11. I have dwelt at 
length on this question, as being very im- 
portant to the right apprehension of the 
whole chapter, in this part of which not 
the justification, but the sanctification, of 
Christians is the leading subject. It is a 
strong confirmation of the above view, that 
God’s condemnation of sin in the flesh by 
Christ is stated in ver. 3 as the ground of 
(ver. 2) my being freed from the law of 
sin and death: because, viz. Christ’s vic- 
tory over sin is mine, by my union with 
Him and participation in His Spirit. 

in the flesh does not mean ‘in His flesh,’ 
or ‘by means of his flesh ;? but ‘in the 
Jlesh, which Christ and ourselves have in 
common) : 4.]| (in order) that (the 
purpose of God’s condemning sin in the 
flesh) the righteous demand (or, require- 
ment) of the law (meaning, all its re- 
quirements [statutes], but here combined 
in one for the sake of more distinct objec- 
tivity) might be fulfilled in us (find iis 
full accomplishment :—not merely ‘be 
performed by us,’—for the Apostle has a 
much deeper meaning, viz. that the aim of 
God in giving the Law might be accom- 
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ix us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 5 For they that are 
after the flesh do inind the 
things of the flesh ; but they 
that are after the Spirit 
the things of the Spirit. 
® For to be carnally minded 
is death; but to be spi- 
vitually minded is life and 
peace, 7 Because the car- 
nal mind is enmity against 
God: for it is not subject 
to the law of God, nei- 
ther indeed can be. * So 
then they that are i the 
Jlesh cannot please God. 
9 But ye are not in the 


the Spirit. 


peace. 


please God. 


plished in us, in our sanctification, whieh 
is the ultimate end of our redemption, 
Eph. ii. 10; Col. i. 22. The passive is 
used, to shew that the work is not 
ours, but that of God by His Grace), 
who walk (not ‘walking as we do,’—but 
a description of al? those of whom the 
above is true) not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit (who, notwithstanding that we 
are bound up with a flesh of sin, do not 
walk in our daily life according to, or 
led by, the law of sin which ts in our 
members, but according to and led by the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus— 
members of Him, and participating in that 
victory oversin which He obtained, by whieh 
the power of sin in our flesh is broken). 
5.] For (explanation of the last) they 
that are after (not quite the same as, 
walk after) the flesh (they that are after 
the flesh are equivalent to the carnal) do 
mind (‘think of,’ ‘care for, and strive 
after’) the things of (belonging to) the 
flesh (its objects of desire); but they that 
are after the Spirit (¢he spiritual: see 
above) (mind) the things of (belonging to) 
the Spirit (the higher aims and objects of 
desire of the spiritual life). 6.] For 
(the spiritual man cannot seek the things 
of the flesh, because) the mind (thoughts, 
cares, and aims, as above) of the flesh 
is (ends in,—amounts to, being worked 
out) death (not merely physical, nor 
mere unhappiness, as sometimes in ch. vii., 
‘but as in ver. 2, in the largest sense, 
extending to eternity); but the mind 
(thoughts, cares, and aims) of the Spirit 
is (see above) life and peace (in the largest 
sense, as above). In this argument there is 
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walk not after the flesh, but after 


oe Bete ls 
> For ‘they that are Bee ee 


after the fiesh do mind the things 
of the flesh; but they that are after 
the Spirit &the things of the Spirit. ¢ G1 v.22, 25. 


6 For » the mind of the flesh is death ; » ¢h.vi,21, 


ver.13. Gal. 


but the mind of the Spirit is life and “* 

7 Because ‘the mind of the isamesiv.4 
flesh is enmity against God: for it 

doth not submit itself to the law of 

God, * neither indeed ean it: § and 1 Cor ii. 
they that are in the flesh cannot 


9 But ye are not in 


a suppressed premiss, to be supplied from 


ver. 2; viz. ‘The Spirit is the Spirit of 
life.’ Hence it follows that the spiritual 


man cannot mind the things of the flesh, 
because such inind is death. The addition 
and peace seems to be made to enhance 
the unlikelihood of such a minding,—the 
peace of the Spirit being a blessed con- 
trast to the tumult of the fleshly lusts, 
even in this life. 7.] Because (reason 
why the mind of the flesh is death) the 
mind of the flesh is enmity (contrast to 
peace above) against God (it being assumed 
that God is the source of life, and that 
enmity against Him is the absence of all 
true peace): for it doth not submit itself 
(better than the mere passive of the A. Y.) 
to the law of God,—for neither can it 
(this was proved in ch. vii.): 8.] and 
(as a further consequence, if the mind of 
the flesh cannot be subject to God’s law, 
then they who are in the flesh, and are led 
by that mind, cannot please God. So 
then, in the A. V., is erroneous) they 
that are in the flesh (as their element of 
life and thought: nearly the same as they 
that are after the flesh above, which how- 
ever denotes the rule which they follow. 
In 2 Cor. x. 3, the two are distinguished : 
“though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war according to the flesh”) cannot please 
God. Melanchthon remarks, “ This passage 
is a complete refutation of Pelagius, and 
of all who imagine that men can obey 
God’s law without the Holy Spirit.” 

9.] But (opposition to they that are in the 
Jjlesh) ye are not in the flesh (see above), 
but in the Spirit, if (Gj. e. if so he that, 
‘provided that ;’ not ‘since. That this is 
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11,Cor. ii. 16. the flesh, but in the Spirit, if the |/est, but tm the Spirit, if 
Vi. is 


Spirit of God dwelleth in you. 
if any man hath not ™the Spirit of any man have not the Spirit 


m John iii. 34. 


{revised | Christ, he is none of his. 10 Now if 

Pitta 6, Christ is in you, the body indeed 1s 

dead by reason of sin; but the spirit 

is life by reason of nghteousness. | 

pacts 11 But if the Spint of "him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell- 

oct.vig5. eth in you, °he that raised up Christ 
zcorit- from the dead shall quicken even 


+ Ov, by means 
of, through. 


the meaning here is evident by the exeep- 
tion which inmediately follows) the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you. But (this must 
be rightly understood: for) if any man 
hath not (not, have not,as A.V. The verb 
in the original is indicative, not subjune- 
tive ; becanse the ease is put as an existent 
one) the Spirit of Christ (the same as the 
Spirit of God above. Observe here that 
the expressions “ the Spirit of God,” “ the 
Spirit of Christ,” and “ Christ,” are all 
ased of the Holy Spirit indwelling in the 
Christian), he is none of His (helongs not 
to Him, in the higher and blessed sense of 
being united to Him asa member of Him). 

10.]| Now (in slight eontrast to the 
last verse, he brings out one point, which 
might seem to be an exception to the 
blessed consequences of the lite-giving 
power of Christ indwelling in us) if Christ 
is in you (i.e. if the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you, see 2 Cor. iii. 17), the (vour) body 
indeed is dead by reason of sin (still re- 
mains dead, see 2 Cor. iv. 11—14, under 
the power of death physical [and eternal ? |, 
beeause of sin whieh it, of itse/f, stands in, 
and serves); but the (your) spirit (perhaps 
he now uses spirit, regarding our spirits as 
possessed and penetrated by God’s Spirit) 
is life (this would hardly be said it’ oxly 
our human spirits were meant, but the 
partieiple would be used, is rerired or 
quickened) by reason of righteousness (not 
here the imputed righteousness of justitiea- 
tion, which is not now under treatment, 
but the zmplanted righteousness of the 
sanctification of the Spirit. This appears 
not only from the eontext, but also trom 
the words, by reason of sin, which answer 
to it). 11.] But (he takes up and 


But |? be that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you. Now if 
of Christ, he is none of his. 
10 fund if Christ be in you, 
the bodyis dead because of 
sin; but the Spirit is life 
because of righteousness. 
But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken 
(your mortal bodies by his 


your mortal bodies + by reason of | Spirit that dwelleth in you. 
his Spirit that dwelleth m you. 





continues the supposition in the former 
verse, with which in faet this is nearly 
identieal, but with the important addi- 
tional partieular [whenee the eontrast ] 
that Jesus was raised) if the Spirit of 
Him who raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you (whieh Spirit is therefore 
powerful over death, and besides renders 
you partakers of Christ’s Resurrection), 
He that raised up Christ from the dead 
(the personal name, JESUS, reminds us 
more of the historie fact of the resurree- 
tion of the one Person, Jesus: the official 
and mystical name, CHRist, of the body 
of which he is the Head and we the mem- 
bers,—all raised with Him by the one 
Spirit dwelling in all) shall quicken (make 
alive: not merely shall raise up, beeause 
it is not merely the resurrection of the 
body whieh is in the Apostle’s view,—see 
below) even your mortal bodies (the higher 
phase of the quiekening takes place in the 
spirit of man: and even of that whieh 
tukes place in the body, there are two 
branehes — one, the quickening it from 
being a too] of unrighteousness unto death 
[eterna] |,—the other, the qnickening it out 
of death [physieal] to be a new and _glori- 
tied body. And the even, joined with your 
mortal bodies here, signifies that the 
working of the quickening (life-giving) 
Spirit shall not stop at the purely spiritual 
resurrection, nor at that of the body from 
dead works to serve the living God, but 
shall extend even to the building up the 
spiritual body in the future new and 
glorious life) by reason of His Spirit 
which dwells in you.—Here the reading 
in the original is much disputed. One 
form of it can only mean, ‘by means of,’ 
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12 Therefore, brethren, we 
are debtors, not to the 
Slesh, to live after the flesh. 
13 For if ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die: but if 
ye through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live. 14 For 
as many as are led by the \s 
Spirit of God, they are the 





‘through,’ His Spirit, &e.: this the other 
may include, (it not being specitied for 
what reason it is on the Spirit's account, 
and leaying it open to be His presence, 
or His agency,) but must be expressed ‘on 
aeeount of,’ or ‘beeanse ot,’ His Spirit. 
Both expressions way imply that the Holy 
Spirit is the agent in the quickening; but 
the former, dy means of, eannot hear the 
other meaning, that God will quicken, &e. 
because of His Spirit, &c. Hence in dis- 
pute with the Jfacedonian heretics, who 
denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit, this 
reading was important to the orthodax, as 
expressing agency, and that alone. But it 
seems pretty clear that the variation was 
older than the time of this heresy [ Cent. 
IV.]; and, however it may then have been 
appealed to, its origin cannot be assigned 
to any falsification by either of the then 
disputant parties. — As to how far the 
Holy Spirit is the direct Agent in the 
resurreetion of the body, see note on life- 
giving, or quickening Spirit, 1 Cor. xv. 45, 
and on 2 Cor. v. 5. Here, His direet 
ageney cannot be in any way surprising, 
tor it is the whole process of bringing from 
death to life, extending even to the mortal 
body, which is here spoken of—and un- 
questionably, ‘the Lord and Giver of Life’ 
is the agent throughout in this quickening. 
* He is not speaking,” says Calvin, “of the 
last resurreetion, which shall take place in 
a moment, but of the continued operation of 
the Spirit, which, extinguishing by degrees 
the remainder of the tleshly mind, restores 
in us celestial life :’—but perhaps he had 
better have said “not only of the last 
resurrection :” for it certainly is one thing 
spoken of. 

12, 13.] So then, brethren, we are 
(inference from the assurance in the last 
verse) debtors (we owe fealty: to what or 
whom, he leaves the reader to supply from 
ver. 11), not to the flesh, to live after the 
flesh (Chrysostom well explains the quali- 
fication, to live after the flesh: “ For indeed 
we are debtors to it in many respects; in 
the duty of nourishing it, of cherishing it, 
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12? So then, brethren, we are debtors, peb.vi.z,15. 
not to the flesh, that we should live 

after the flesh. 
after the flesh, ye must die: but if 

by the Spint ye "mortify the deeds + eph.iv. 
of the body, ye shall live. 
as many as are led by the Spirit of sa. v.1s. 


18 Por dif ye live avers. ca. 
vi. 8. 


oie 


lt Por 


of refreshing it, of healing it when siek, 
of elothing it, and paying it a hundred 
other services. That it may not be ima- 
gined that the Apostle is repudiating these 
obligations, when he has said ‘we are not 
debtors to the flesh, le explains what 
he means, by adding ‘to live'after the 
Jlesh ? ice. we must not make it lord of 
our lives”). For if ye live after the 
flesh, ye must (or will,—are sure to,—it 
will be the certa‘n end of your present 
eourse) die (both live and die here are in 
their full and pregnant sense, involving 
body and soul here and hereafter: but not 
to be understood as exeluding the carnal 
from any resurrection —only from that 
which is’ truly //fe,—any more than the 
spiritual are exempted from @/Z death, but 
only from that which is truly death): but 
if by the Spirit ye mortify (literally, slay, 
put to death: i.e. abolish, annul) the deeds 
(as Col. iii. 9, the whole eourse of habits and 
action which has the flesh for its prompter) 
of the body (this amounts to saying “of 
the flesh,” but is here put in the concrete, 
to give more vivid reality. The Apostle 
calls them the deeds of the flesh in Gal. v. 
19), ye shall live (not “ye must, or will, 
live;” this Z7fe being no natural conse- 
quenee of a course of mortifying the deeds 
of the body, but the gift of God through 
Christ: and coming therefore in the form 
ofan assurance, ‘ye shall live,’ from Christ’s 
Apostle.—On what is meant by diving, see 
above). 14.] For (ground of the 
assurance contained in the annonncement, 
“ye shall live”) as many as are led by 
(the slaying the deeds of the body by thie 
Spirit, implies the being under the Spirit’s 
guidance) the Spirit of God, they (emphatic 
—‘these and no others’) are sons of God. 
—A son of God differs from a child of 
God, in implying the higher and more 
mature, and conscious member of God’s 
family, see Gal. iv. 1—6, and note on 6. 
Hence our Lord ts never called the Child, 
but always the Son of God. This latter, 
applied to a Christian, signifies ‘one born 
ot God’ in the deepest relation to Him,— 
9 
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God, they are sons of God. 
tye did not receive the spirit of 
urtim.i7, bondage [leading] back “unto fear ; 
but ye received the * Spint of adop- 
y Mark xiv.36. tion, wherein we ery, ¥ Abba, Father. 
22 Cor i22 * 16 2 The Spirit itself beareth witness 


t1 Cor. ii. 12. 
Heb. ii. 15. 


1 John iv. 18, 


x Isa. lvi 6. 
Gal. iv. 5, 


13, & iv. 30. 


and hence a partaker of His nature, 1 John 
iii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 23. 

15, 16.] Appeal to the CONSCIOUSNESS 
of the Christian to confirm the assertion 
assumed for the moment that he zs led by 
God’s Spirit) that he is a son of God.— 
For (confirming what preceded) ye did not 
receive (at your becoming Christians: not, 
as A. V., obscuring the sense, “have not 
received” the spirit of bondage (i.e. ‘the 
Spirit which ye received was not a spirit 
of bondage.’ The spirit is not merely a 
spirit, a@ disposition, but evidently reters 
to the same Spirit which afterwards is “the 
Spirit of adoption,” andthe Spirit itself.” 
The Apostle seems however in this form of 
expression, beth here and elsewhere, e. g. 
2 Cor. iv.13; Eph.i.17; 2 Tim.i. 7, to 
have combined the (objective) Spirit given 
to us by God with our own (subjective) 
spirit. In the next verse they are sepa- 
rated) [leading | back (or,again. But the 
latter word is undesirable, as having led to 
its being imagined here that it must refer 
to a former bestowal of the spirit of 
bondage, and consequently that the refer- 
ence is to the Old Test. dispensation. For 
there seems to me to be no oceasion to go 
baek for the reference to the Old Test. 
The state of the xatural man is bondage: 
the Holy Spirit given to them, the agent 
of their birth into, and sustainer of, a new 
state, was not a spirit of bondage back 
again into fear, a spirit merely to retain 
them in, or take them back into their old 
state, viz. a state of slavery :—to whom, or 
whether to different masters, is not here in 
question, but the s¢ate merely—the object 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit was not to 
lead them ack into this) unto fear (so as 
to bring about or result in fear, see ch. vi. 
19); but ye received the Spirit of (the 
Spirit whose effect was, see above) adopticn 
(this stricter meaning, and not that of 
mere sonship, is plainly that intended by 
the Apostle. Of course, the adoption to 
be a son involves sonship, but not the 
converse), Wherein (compare “7x the 
Spirit,” ch. ii. 29, and ver. 9. It is not 
merely “whereby,” as A.V. The Spirit is 
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sons of God. 1 For ye 
have not received the spirit 
of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, where- 
by we cry, Abba, Father. 
1 The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that 


15 For 





He ix whom, not merely by whom we use 
the voiee of a son, being not merely an 
external agent, but an indwelling and per- 
vading power) we cry (the earnest expres- 
sion of supplicating prayer), Abba, Father 
(I have said, on Mark xiv. 36, that Father 
does not appear to be a mere explanation 
of Abba, but to have been joined to it in 
one phrase, as a form of address: express- 
ing probably a corresponding ‘my Father’ 
in the Hebrew expression. Luther, to 
express the familiarity of Abba, renders 
this ‘dear Father’).—See on the whole, 
the strictly parallel place, Gal. iv. 6. 

16.] .dud this confidence is grounded on 
the testimony of the Spirit itself. So 
Chrysostom: “J assert this, says the 
Apostle, not merely from the cry itself, 
but from the eause out of which the ery 
arises: ... for it is not a cry belonging 
alone to the state of grace, but belonging 
to the Comforter who gave the gift: for 
it is He Himself who taught us, being in 
the state of grace, thus to ery.” This 
yerse, being without any econjunetion 
coupling it to what went before, is best 
understood to refer to the same as the 
preeeding, and the assertion to coneern the 
same fact as the last verb, “ve ery,” 
grounding that fact on an act of the in- 
dwelling Spirit Himself. See again Gal. 
iv. 6.—The Spirit itself (the word itself 
expresses the independence, and at the 
same time, as coming from God, the pre- 
ciousness and importance of the testimony) 
beareth witness to our spirit (see ch. ii. 15, 
and note: not, asin A. V., ‘beareth witness 
with our spirit,’ which is not the usage of the 
verb in the original. It is the same word 
as in Rev. xxii. 18, “J bear witness unto 
every one, Jc.”), that we are children of 
God.— What is this wetness of the Spirit 
itself? All have agreed, and indeed this 
verse is decisive for it, that it is something 
separate from, and higher than, all our 
own inferences and conclusions. But on 
the other hand it does not consist in mere 
indefinite feeling, but in a certitude of the 
Spirit’s presence and work continually 
asserted within us. It is manifested, as 
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we are the children of God: 
7 and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ ; if 
so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also 
glorified together. 8% For 
Treckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not 





Olshausen beautifully says, in His com- 
forting us, His stirring us up to prayer, 
His reproof of our sins, His drawing us to 
works of love, to bear testimony before the 
world, &e. And he adds, with equal truth, 
“On this direet testimony of the Holy 
Ghost rests, ultimately, all the regenerate 
man’s conviction respecting Christ and 
His work. For belief in Scripture itself 
(he means, in the highest sense of the 
term ‘belief,’ ‘conviction personally ap- 
plied’) has its foundation in this expe- 
rience of the divine nature of the (in- 
fluencing) Principle which it promises, and 
whieh, while the believer is studying it, 
infuses itself into him.’—The same Com- 
mentator remarks, that this is one of the 
most decisive passages against the pan- 
theistic view of the identity of the Spirit 
of God and the spirit of man. However 
the one may by renovating power be ren- 
dered like the other, there still is a specific 
difference. The spirit of man may sin (2 
Cor. vii. 1), the Spirit of God cannot, but 
ean only be grieved (Eph. iv. 30), or 
quenched (1 Thess. v. 19): and it is by the 
infusion of this highest Prineiple of Holi- 
ness, that man becomes ONE SPIRIT with 
the Lord Himself (1 Cor. vi. 17). 

children of God] Here it is children, not 
sous, because the testimony respeets the 
very ground and central point of sonship, 
likeness to and desire for God: the testi- 
mony of the Spirit shewing us by our 
yearnings after, our contidenee in, our 
regard to God, that we are verily begotten 
of Him. 

17.] ConSEQUENCES of our being chil- 
dren of God.—And if children, then (or, 
also) heirs (which is the universal rule of 
mankind: but the word here must not be 
carried to the extent of the idea of hetr in 
all directions: it is merely the one side 
of inkeriting by promise, whieh is here 
brought out: the word referring back pro- 
bably to ch. iv. 13, 14, the promise to Abra- 
ham); heirs of God (as our Father, giving 
the inheritance to us), and joint-heirs 
with Christ (whom God has made eir of 
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to our spirit, that we are children of 

God: 17 and if children, then heirs ; 

theirs of God, and joint-heirs with * atx. 
Christ; °if we are suffering with 
him, to the end that we may also be. x 
glorified with him. 
that *the sufferings of this present °3 {er i%,)7 


b Acts xiv. 22, 
Phil. i. 29, 
2 Tim, iit, 


1S For I reekon 
& iv. 13. 


all things, Web. i. 2.—Tholuck remarks: 
“Jt is by virtue of their substantial unity 
with the father, that the children come 
into participation of lis possession. The 
Roman law regarded them as eontinuators 
of his personality. The dignity of the 
inheritanee is shewn (1) by its being God’s 
possession, (2) by its being the possession 
of the Firstborn of God. By the Roman 
law, the share of the firstborn was no 
greater than that of the other children,— 
and the New Test. sets forth this view, 
making the redeemed equal to Christ (ver. 
29), and Christ’s possessions, theirs; 1 
Cor. iii. 21—23; John xvii. 22. In the 
joint heirship we must not bring out this 
point, that Christ is the rightful Heir, 
who shares His inheritance with the other 
children of God: it is as adoptive children 
that they get the inheritance, and Christ 
is so far only the means of it, as He gives 
them power to become sons of God, John 
i. 12”); if (at least) (on this 7, see above 
on ver. 9) we are suffering with Him, 
that we may also be glorified with Him: 
i.e. Sif (provided that) we are found in 
that eourse of participation in Christ’s 
sufferings, whose aim and end, as that of 
Jlis sutterings, is to be glorified as He was, 
and with Him.” But the if does not 
regard the subjective aim, nor does it 
mean, ‘If at least our aim in suffering is, 
to be glorified,’—but the fact of our being 
partakers of that course of sutterings with 
Him, whose aim is, wherever it is found, 
to be glorified with Him.—The connexion 
of suffering with Christ, and being glori- 
fied with Him is elsewhere insisted on, see 
2 Tim. it. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 13; v. 1.— This 
last clause serves as a transition to vv. 18 
—30, in whieh the Apostle treats of the 
complete and glorious triumph of God’s 
eleet, through sufferings and by hope, and 
the blessed renovation of all things in and 
by their glorifieation. 

18.] For (meaning, this suffering with 
Him in order to being elorified with Him is 
no casting away of toil and self-denial, seeing 
that) I reckon (implying, ‘I myself am 
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time are of no account in comparison 
of the glory which is to be revealed 
19 For ‘the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creation is waiting for 
e1Johniii.2. ©the revelation of the sons of God. 
fver.22. Gen. 20 Foy fthe creation was made sub- 
ject to vanity, not of its own will, 
but by reason of him who made it 


42 Pet.iii1s. IN US. 


lii. 19. 


one who have embraced this course, being 
convinced’) that the sufferings of this 
present time (of trial and sorrow, con- 
trasted with the period of triumph follow- 
ing the coming of Christ) are of no account 
(literally, not worthy) in comparison with 
the glory which is to be revealed (viz. at 
the vevelation, or manifestation, of Christ. 
On the sentiment, see 2 Cor. iv. 17) in us 
(not merely fo ws, as spectators; but, lite- 
rally, toward, or with regard to, as the sub- 
jects of the revelation. “Ja us” must 
be thus understood, and not as meaning 
within us, in our hearts, which it does not. 
St. Bernard amplifies this: ‘The suflerings 
of this time are not worthy to be com- 
pared to the past sins which are remitted, 
the present grace of consolation which is 
imparted, the future glory which is pro- 
mised ”’). 

19 ff.] The greatness of this glory is 
shewn by the fact that ALL CREATION, now 
under the bondage of corruption, shall be 
set free from it by the glorification of the 
sons of God.—For (proof of this tran- 
scendent greatness of the glory, not of the 
certainty of its manifestation, thongh this 
secondary thought is perhaps in the back- 
ground) the earnest expectation (or, 
patient expectation, perhaps better: the 
origina] word denotes that the expectation 
continues till the time is exhausted, and 
the event arrives) of the creation (i. e. of 
all this world except man, both animate 
and inanimate: sce an aceount ot the ex- 
positions below) is waiting for (sce above) 
the revelation of the sons of God (“the 
glory is revealed,” says Bengel, “and 
simultaneously with it are revealed the 
sons of God.” It is the sons, not the ehz/- 
dren, because their sonship will be eom- 
plete, and possessed of all its privileges 
and glories). the creation has been 
very variously understood. “The ex- 
pression has by many been erroneously 
taken in an arbitrarily hmited sense ; e.g. 
as applying only, I. to inanimate creation: 
but against this are the words which follow, 
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worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. 39 For the 
earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons 
of God. 7° For the crea- 
ture was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of him who hath 


not willingly, and also the groaning and 
travailing together in pain, implying life 
in the creation,—for to set these down to 
mere personification is surely arbitrary :— 
and one ean imagine no reason why bestial 
ereation should be excluded. II. to Hotng 
creation: (1) to mankind. Augustine and 
others take it of men not yet believers: 
(2) Locke and others, of the yet uncon- 
verted Gentiles: (3) some, of the yet 
unconverted Jews: (4) others again, of the 
converted Gentiles: or, (5) of the con- 
verted Jews : or, (6) of all Christians.” — 
But against the whole of these lies this 
objection, that if the Apostle had wished to 
speak of the exslaving and freeing of man-= 
Aind, he hardly would have omitted reference 
to sin as the ground of the one, and faith of 
the other, and the judgment on unbelievers. 
But on the other hand we must not 
extend the idea of the ereation feo wide, 
as Theodoret, who includes the angels ; 
others, who understand the whole Crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, rational and 
irrational: and others, who include the 
unconverted Gentiles: nor make it too 
indefinite, so as to take in ‘the whole 
universe. The right explanation ts, all 
animate and inanimate nature as dis- 
tinguished from mankind. The idea of 
the renovation and glorification of all 
nature at the revelation of the glory of our 
returned Saviour, will need no apology, nor 
seem strange, to the readers of this com- 
mentary, nor to the students of the fol- 
lowing, and many other passages of the 
prophetic Word: Isa. xi. 6 fh; Ixv. 17 ff; 
Rey. xxi; 2 Pet. iii, 18; Acts Hi. 21. 

20.] Explanation of the REASON 
way all creation waits, §:c.—For the crea- 
tion was made subject to vanity (vanity, 
as in Ps. xxxix. 6. So also Eceles.i. 2, and 
throughout. It signifies the znstability, 
liability to change and decay, of all created 
things), not willingly (becanse all things 
hy nature shrink from corruption), but by 
reason of Him who made it subject (i. e. 
God, who is the occasion, and His glory 
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subjected the same in hope. 
21 Because the creature it- 
self also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of ' 
God. 22 For we know that 
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subject, in hope, *! because even 
‘the creation itself shall be set free 
from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God. 
the wholecreation groaneth the ® whole creation groaneth and 


22 For we know that 
eg Mark xvi. 15. 
Col. i. 28. 


and travaileth in pain to-\tyayaileth in pain together until 


gether until now, 3 And 
not only they, but ourselves 


now: *8 and not only so, but even 


2 Cor. v. 5. 


also, which have the first-| ourselves, » having the firstfrmt of Eis 


the end, of ereation’s corruptibility.—Chry- 
sostom and others suppose the person 
meant to be ddam, who was the oeeasion 
of its being subjected; and at first sight 
the expression by reason of seems to favour 
this. But I very iumuch doubt whether 
this view can be borne out. For does not 
the expression him who made it subject 
imply a conscious act of intentional sub- 
Jugation, and not mercly an wecorscious 
oceasioning of the subjugation? Thus 
we have it said of God, 1 Cor. xv. 27, “ He 
hath put all things in subjection under 
his feet :” and, “ Then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that made all 
things subject unto him’ And (2) he is 
speaking of the ortgtzating cause of this 
subjection, not of the efficient means of it. 
He says that creation was not subjected 
willingly, i. e. by reason of its own will, 
bnt by reason of him who nade it subject. 
At the same time such a way of putting 
it, removing as it were the supreme will 
of God to a wider distance trom corruption 
and vanity, and making it not so much the 
worker as the occasion of it, as well as this 
indefinite mention of Him, is quite intelli- 
gible on the ground of that reverential 
awe which so entirely characterizes the 
mind and writings of the Apostle. If the 
oceasion pointed at by this making sub- 
ject be required, I should hardly fix it at 
the Fall of man, but at his ereazion, in 
the eternal couusels,—when he was made 
capable of falling, liable to change.—The 
explanation of he that made it subject,” 
as meaning ‘ ¢he devil’ [ Locke and others], 
hardly needs refutation, See Matt. x. 28, 
and note) in (‘on condilion of, ‘in a 
state of’) hope (in hope must not be joined 
with the verb “jade it subject,’ because 
then the hope becomes the hope of Hin,— 
but with the foriner verb, “was made 
subject,” being the hope of the thing sub- 
jected), because (the original word will 
also admit of being rendered “that,” but 
not so well, for then it is uot likely that 


“the creation itself” would be so em- 
phatically repeated: the elause now an- 
nonnees a new fact, aud thus the emphasis 
is aceounted tor. If we adopt the ren- 
dering that, we must suppose the whole 
following clause subjective to the word 
hope, i. e. descriptive of that which is 
hoped for: and this would be to attri- 
bute to the yearnings of ereation, zzdel- 
ligence and rationality, — consciousness 
of itself and of God) the creation itself 
also (not ouly we, the sons of God, but 
even creation itself) shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption (its sub- 
jection to the law of deeay, see Heb. ii. 
15) into (the construction is that which 
is called by graminarians a pregnant one: 
shall be delivered from, &e., and ad- 
mitted into) the liberty of the glory 
(‘the liberty of the glory’ is not in any 
sense equivalent to ‘the glorious liberty ;’ 
in the latter, ‘glorious’ is merely an epi- 
thet whereby the liberty is characterized, 
as in ‘ His rest shall be glorious ’ in the 
former the liberty is described as con- 
sisting in, belonging to, being one com- 
ponent part of, the glorified state of the 
children of God: and thus the thought is 
earried up to the state to which the free- 
dom belongs) of the children (children and 
not sous here, perhaps as embracing God’s 
universal family of creation, adinitted, each 
in their share, toa place in ineorruptibility 
and glory) of God. 22.] For we know 
(suid of an acknowledged and patent fact, see 
ch, ii. 2; 11.19; vii. 14) that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth [together] and travaileth 
in pain together (not, groans and travails 
with us or with mankind, which would 
render the “xot only so, but” of the next 
verse superfluons. On the figure in the 
verb travaileth, see John xvi.21, note) until 
now (i. e. up to this time: from the begin- 
ning till now: no reference to time future, 
because the words “ we know” express the 
results of experience) : 23.]| and (i:nore- 
over) not only so(i.e.not only is this the case 
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i2cor.v.2,4 the Spirit, even we ourselves ‘groan 
k Lukexx.26. Within ourselves, * waiting for the 
end of the adoption, to wit, the 
‘redemption of our body. 
7 ied sii. 1 hope were we saved: but hope 

that is seen is not hope: 

man seeth, why doth he also hope 
*5 But if we hope for what 


I Luke xxi. 28, 
Eph, iv. 30. 
m see 2 Cor. v. 


for ? 
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fruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body. 
24 For we are saved by 
hope: but hope that is seen 
is not hope: for what a 
man. seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for? 75 But if we 
hope for that we see not, 


etm Wor 


for what a 


we see not, we wait for it with|then do we with patience 


patience. 


with the creation), but even we ourselves, 
having (not ‘which have,’ but ‘though we 
have’) the firstfruit of the Spirit (i. ec. the 
indwelling and influences of the Holy 
Spirit Zeve, as an earnest ot the full harvest 
of His complete possession of us, spirit and 
flesh and soul hereafter. That this is the 
meaning, seems evident from the analogy 
of St. Panl’s imagery regarding the Holy 
Spirit: he treats of Him as an earnest and 
pledge given to us, Eph. i. 143 2 Cor. i. 
22; v. 5, and of His tull work in us as the 
efficient means of onr glorification here- 
atter, ver. 11; 2 Cor. in. 18. Varions 
other renderings are,—(1) ‘ the first out- 
pouring of the Spirit, in point of time, 
which would be irrelevant : (2) ‘the high- 
est gifts of the Spirit? he genitive, of 
the Spirit, may be partitire or subjective: 
—the firsttruit of the Spirit, — which 
Spirit is the harvest,—or the firstfruit of 
the Spirit, —which the Spirit gives :—or 
even ¢n apposition, the firstfruit of the 
Spirit, i.e. whieh consists in (the gift of’) 
the Spirit. I prefer the first, from analogy 
—the Spirit being generally spoken of as 
given, not as giving,—and God as the 
Giver), even we ourselves (repeated for 
emphasis, and we inserted to involve him- 
self and his fellow-workers in the general 
deseription of the last clause. Some have 
imagined the Apostles only to be spoken 
of: some, that the Apostles are meant in 
one place, and all Christians in the other) 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
end of the (or, our) adoption (the verb 
signities, as above, ver. 19, hut even more 
strongly here, ‘ wait out,’ ‘wait for the end 
of.” Onr adoption is come already, ver. 
15, so that we do not wait for if, but for 
the full manifestation of it, in our bodies 
being rescued from the bondage of cor- 
ruption and sin), to wit [or namely], the 


“6 In like manner doth! 
the Spirit also help our weakness: 


wait for it. 76 Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our 





redemption (‘expecting that full and per- 
fect adoption which shall consist in the 
redemption’) of our body (not ‘rescue from 
our body, as some render it, which is in- 
consistent with the doctrine of the change 
of the vile and mortal into the glorious and 
immortal hody,--Vhil. iii, 21: 2 Cor. v. 2— 
4,—but the [entire] redemption,—resene, 
— of the body trom corruption and sin). 
24, 25.] For (confirmation of the last 
assertion, proving hope to be our present 
state ot’ salvation)—in hope were we (not 
‘are we, nor ‘have we been,’) saved (i. e. 
our first apprehension of, and appropria- 
tion to ourselves of, salvation which is by 
faith in Christ, was effeeted in the con- 
dition of hope: which hope is in fact faith 
in its prospective attilude,—that faith 
which is “the substance of things hoped 
for,” Heb, xi. 1): but hope that is seen (the 
object or fulfilment of whieh is present 
and palpable) is not hope: for that which 
a man seeth, why doth he also (or, at 
all) hope for? The also conveys, after an 
interrogative word, a sense ot the utter 
superfluity of the thing questioned about, 
as being irrelevant, and out of the question. 
25.] Literally, But if that which 
we do not see, we hope for, with (literally, 
through) patience we wait for it. Pa- 
tience (endurance) is the statu. in whieh,— 
through which as @ medium,—our waiting 
takes place. 26.| In like manner 
(another help to our endurance, co-ordi- 
nate with the last—our patienee is one 
help to it, but not the only one) doth the 
Spirit also (the Holy Spirit of God) help 
our weakness (not, help us ¢o bear our 
weakness, as if the weakness were the 
burden, which the Spirit lifts for and 
with us,—but, helps our weakness, — 
us who are weak, to bear the burden of 
ver, 23. And this weakness is not only 
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infirmities : for we know 
not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but the 
Spirit itself maketh tnter- 
cession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be utter- 
ed, ?7 And he that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit, be- 
cause he maketh interces- 
sion for the saints accord- 
ing to the will of God. 
23 And we know that all| 


inability to pray aright, which is merely 
an example of it, but (general weakness): 
for (example of the help above mentioned ; 
—‘for this, viz, what to, Kc.’) we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought 
(two things ;—what we should pray,—the 
matter of our prayer ;—and how we should 
pray tor it,—the form and manner ot our 
prayer): but the Spirit itself (Tholuck 
remarks,— The addition of itself brings 
into more prominence the idea of the 
Spirit, so as to express of what dignity our 
Jntercessor is,—an Intercessor who knows 
best what our wants are”’) maketh inter- 
cession | for us] (these words are omitted 
in most of our ancient authorities) with 
groanings which cannot be uttered :— 
i.e. the Holy Spirit of God dwelling in 
us, knowing our wants better than we, 
Himself pleads in our prayers, raising us 
to higher and holier desires than we can 
express in words, which can only find 
utterance in sighings and aspirations : sce 
next verse. Chrysostom interprets the words 
of the spiritual gift of prayer,and adds, “For 
the man who js granted this grace, standing 
prayiug in great earnestness, supplicating 
God with many mental groanings, asks 
what is good for all.” Calvin understands, 
that the Spirit suggests to us the proper 
words of acceptable prayer, which would 
otherwise have been unutterable by us. 
Macedonius gathered from this verse that 
the Holy Spirit is @ creature, and tuferior 
to God, because He prays to God for us. 
But as Angustine remarks, “The Holy 
Spirit groans not in Himself, with Himself, 
in the Holy ‘Trinity, but ix us, in that He 
makes us to groan.” No intercession in 
heaven is here spoken of, but a pleading 
in us by the indwelling Spirit, of a nature 
above our comprehension and utterance. 

27.] but (opposed to the words 
“which cannot be uttered :” the groanings 
‘are indeed unutterable by us, but. . .) 
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for "we know not what we should "jiRtts 2 
pray for as we ought: but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession [for us] 
with groanings which cannot be 


Jaines iv. 3. 


uttered: 27 but °he that searcheth °1hron. 

the hearts knoweth what is the mind Prov wvii.s. 
of the Spirit, beeause he maketh avi 0; a 
intercession for the saints Paceording ja Revi. 


. 23. 
to [the will of] God. *3 Moreover we p? Jobn. v.14. 


He that searcheth the hearts (God) know- 
eth what is the mind (‘ntent, or bent, 
as hidden in those sighs) of the Spirit. A 
difficulty presents itself in the rendering 
of the next clause. The particle with 
which it opens may mean either because, 
or that. If it is to be causal, because 
He (the Spirit) pleads for the saints ac- 
cording to the will of God, it would seem 
that knows must bear the meaning ‘ap- 
proves, otherwise the connexion will not 
be apparent; and so Calvin and others 
have rendered it. Henee many render it 
that, — ‘knows what is the mind of the 
Spirit, that He pleads, §-c. with (or, ae- 
cording to) God.’ But I must confess that 
the other rendering scems to me better to 
suit the context: and 1 do not sce that the 
ordinary meaning of the word knoweth 
need be changed. The assurance which 
we have that God the Ileart-Searcher 
interprets the inarticulate sighings of the 
Spirit in us,—is not, strictly speaking, His 
Omniscienee,—but the fact thut the very 
Spirit who thus pleads, does it according 
to God,—in pursuance of the divine pur- 
poses and in conformity with God’s good 
pleasure.—All these pleadings of the Spirit 
are heard and answered, even when in- 
articulately uttered: we may extend the 
same comforting assurance to the imper- 
fect and mistaken verbal utterances of our 
prayers, which are not themselves answered 
to our hurt, but the answer is given to the 
voice of the Spirit which speaks through 
them, which we would express, but cannot. 
Compare 2Cor. xii. 7—10, for an instance in 
the Apostle’s own case. 28.| Having 
given an example in prayer, how the 
Spirit helps our weakness, and out of our 
ignorance and discouragement brings from 
God an answer of peace, he now extends 
this to all things—all circumstances by 
which the Christian finds himself sur- 
rounded, These may seem calculated to 
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know that, to them that love God, 
all things work together for good, 

ach.iz.tt.2s even] to them who are 4 called 
according to [his] purpose. 


24. 2 Ti 


dash down hope, and surpass patienee ; but 
we know better concerning them. More- 
over (or, but ; andif'so, it seems most natu- 
rally to apply to ver. 22, the groaning and 
travailing of all creation) we know (asa 
‘point of the assurance of faith) that, to 
those who love God (a stronger designa- 
tion than any yet used for believers), all 
things (every event of life, but espeeially, 
as the eontext requires, those which are 
adverse. To inelude, with Augustine, the 
sins of believers in this all things, as 
making them “humbler and wiser,” is 
manifestly to introduce an element which 
did not enter into the Apostle’s considera- 
tion; for he is here already viewing the 
believer as justified by faith, dwelt im by 
the Spirit, dead to sin) work together (in 
the sense of all things co-operating one 
with another) for (towards, to bring 
about) good (their eternal welfare ;—-the 
fulfilment of the purpose of the “love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 
ver. 39),--to those who are called (not 
only txvited, but effeetually called-—see 
below) according to [His] (the possessive 
pronoun is not expressed in the original) 
purpose.— In this further deseription the 
Apostle designates the believers as not 
merely loving God, but being beloved by 
God. The divine side ot their security 
from harm is brought out, as combining 
with aud ensuring the other. They are 
sure that all things work for their good, 
not only beeause they love Him who 
worketh all things, but also beeanse He 
who worketh all things hath loved and 
chosen them, and earried them through the 
suceessive steps of their spiritual life. The 
calling liere and elsewhere spoken of by 
the Apostle (comp. especially eh. ix. 11) is 
the working, in men, of “the everlasting 
purpose of God whereby before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid, He hath de- 
erecd by His counsel secret to us, to deliver 
from curse and damnation those whom He 
hath ehosen in Christ out of mankind, and 
to bring them by Christ to everlasting sal- 
vation.” Art. X. of the Church of England. 
To specify the various ways in which this 
calling has been understood, would far ex- 
ceed the limits of a general commentary. 
It may suffice to say, that on the one hand, 
Scripture bears constant testimony to the 
‘fact that all believers are chosen and called 
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things work together for 
good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called 
according to his purpose. 
29 Be} 79 Lor whom he did fore- 
by God,—their whole spiritual life in its 
origin, progress, and completion, being from 
Him :--while on the other hand its testi- 
mony is no less preeise that He willeth all 
to be saved, and that none shall perish ex- 
cept by welful rejection of the truth. So 
that, on the one side, GoD’s SOVEREIGNTY, 
—on the other, MAN’S FREE WILL,—is 
plainly deelared to us. To receive, believe, 
and act on both these, is our duty, and 
our wisdom. They belong, as truths, no 
less to natural than to revealed religion : 
and every one who believes in a God must 
acknowledge both. But all attempts to 
bridge over the gulf between the two are 
Jutile, in the present imperfeet condition of 
man. The very reasonings used for this 
purpose are clothed in language framed on 
the analogies of this lower world,and wholly 
inadequate to deseribe God regarded as He 
is in Himself. Henee arises confusion, mis- 
apprehension of God, and unbelief. Ihave 
therefore simply, in this commentary, en- 
deavoured to enter into the full meaning 
of the saered text, whenever one or other 
of these great truths is brought forward ; 
not explaining either of them away on 
account of possible difficulties arising trom 
the recognition of the other, but recog- 
nizing as fully the elective and predes- 
tinating decree of God, where it is treated 
of, as I have done, in other places, the free 
will of man. If there be an inconsisteney 
in this course, it is at least one in which 
the nature of things, the conditions of 
human thought, and Scripture itself, par- 
ticipate, and from which no Commentator 
that I have seen, however anxious to 
avoid it by extreme views one way or the 
other, has been able to eseape. 

29, 30.] The Apostle now goes backward 
from the word called, to explain how this 
CALLING came about. 1t sprung from 
God’s fore-knowledge, co-ordinate with 
His fore-determination of certain persons 
to be eonformed to the image of His Son, 
that Christ might be exalted as the Head 
ot the great Family of God. These persons, 
thus foreknown and pre-determined, He, 
in the eourse of His Providenee actually, 
but in His eternal decree implicitly, ealled, 
bringing them through justification to 
glory ;—and all this is spoken of as past, 
because to Him who sees the end from the 
beginning,—past, present, and future, ARE 
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know, he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the first- 
born among many brethren. 
80 Moreover whom he did 
predestinate, them he also 
called: and whom hecalled, 
them he also justified : and 
whom he justified, them 
he also glorified. *1 What 
shall we then say to these 
things? If God be for us, 


who ean be against us ?, 


¥ justified : 
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also *foreordained to t bear the like- } 
ness of the image of his Son, 
he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren : 
foreordained, them he also 
and whom he ealled, them he also 


them he also ? glorified. 
then shall we say to these things ? 7 F John vil 22: 
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cause whom he * foreknew, them he Compare 


Exod. xxxiii, 
12,17. Ps.i. 
. Jer. ib. 

Matt. vii. 23 
ch. xi, 2. 
1 Tim. ii. 1 
1 Pet. i. 2. 
s Eph. i. 5, 11. 
t John xvii. 22, 
2 Cor. iii, 18, 
Phii. iii, 21. 
] John iii. 2. 
u Col. i. 15, 18, 
Heb. i. 6. 


u that 


30 and whom he 
* ealled: 


Rev. i. 6. 


ei A xch.i. 6. & ix. 

and whom he justified, 24. Eph, iv. 
4. Heb. ix. 

31 What Bl Petit 


y 1 Cor. vi. 11. 


Eph. ii. 6. 


la . »aN b. 
Si He. 1hatsshoned Shot: Wis If God is for us, who shall be 4 Numb. xiv. 


9. Ps. exviii. 


own Son, but delivered him| against us? 3®> Fe that spared Hot sen: 6,16, 


not, but ALL IS ACCOMPLISHED WHEN 
DETERMINED.—Because whom He fore- 
knew (but in what sense? This has been 
much disputed: the Pelagian view, —“ those 
who He foreknew would believe,” is taken 
by Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, and 
others; the sense of fore-loved, by Grotius, 
and others: that of fore-decreed, by Stuart 
and others: that of elected, adopted as 
His sons, by Calvin, who says, * The fore- 
knowledge of God, of which Paul here 
wakes mention, is not bare preseience, as 
some ignorant persons foolishly pretend, 
but adoption, whereby God hath ever dis- 
tinguished His sons from the wicked.” 
That this latter is dmplied, is certain: but 
I prefer taking the word in the ordinary 
sense of foreknew, especially as it is guarded 
from being a “bare prescience”’ by what 
tollows: see below and Gal iv. 9), He also 
foreordained (His foreknowledge was not 
a mere being previously aware how a series 
of events would happen: but was co-ordi- 
nate with, and inseparable from, His having 
pre-ordained all things) to bear the like- 
ness of the image of His Son (the image 
ot Christ here spoken of is not His moral 
purity, nor His suflerings, but as in 1 Cor. 
xv, 49, that entire form, of glorification in 
body and sanctification in spirit, of whieh 
Christ is the perfect pattern, and all His 
people shall be partakers. To accomplish 
this transformation in us is the end, as 
regards us, of our election by God; not 


merely to rescue us from wrath. Compare 
1 Jolm iii, 2, 3; Phil. iii. 21: and ou the 
comprehensive meaning, Phil. ii. 6, 7,— 


where “ form’ expresses both the ‘form of 
God’ in which Christ was, and ‘ the form 
of a servant,’ in which He became inear- 
nate), that He might (or, may, as Calvin, 
but the reference is to the past deerce 


of God) be the firstborn among many 
brethren (i.e. that He might be shewn, 
acknowledged to be, and glorified as, THE 
Son OF GOD, pre-eminent among those 
who are by adoption through Him the sons 
of God, This is the further end of our 
election, as segards Christ : His glorifica- 
tion in us, as our elder Brother and Head): 
30.| And whom He foreordained, 
those He also called (in making the decree, 
He left it not barren, but provided for 
those circumstances, all at His disposal, by 
which sueh decree should he made effeetual 
in them. called, supply “to Hisown 
kingdom and glory,” 1 Thess. ii. 12; other 
expressions are found in 1 Cor. i. 9; 2 
Thess. ii. Lt; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 1 Pet. v. 10): 
and whom He called, these He also justi- 
fied (the Apostle, remember, is speaking 
entirely of God's acts on hehalf of the 
believer: he says nothing oz of that faith, 
through which this justification is, on his 
part, obtained); and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified (He did not merely, 
in His premundane decree, acquit them of 
sin, but also clothe them with glory: the 
past tense being used, as the other past 
tenses, to imply the completion in the 
divine counsel of all these,—which are to 
us, in the state of time, so many suecessive 
steps, —simultaneously and irrevoeably). 
31.] What then shall we say to 
these things (what answer can the hesi- 
tating or discouraged tind to this array of 
the merciful acts of God’s love on behalf of 
the believer)? If God is for us (and this 
He has been proved to be, vy. 28—80,— 
in having foreknown, predestinated, called, 
justified, glorified us), who shall be (or, is: 
there is no verb expressed in the original) 
against us ? 32. ] He (in the original He 
at least) that (taking one act as a Y notable 
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his own Son, but °delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not also 
with him freely give us all things ? 
33 Who shall bring any charge against 
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up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely 
give us all things? 33 Who 
shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? It 
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da 5 d ; : - is God that justifieth. 

“Baie God’s elect : Shall God that justi-|33 735 is he that’ con. 
eJobxxxiv.o9, fieth? 34° Who is he that con-|demneth? It is Christ 
demneth? Is it Christ that died, | that died, yea, rather, that 


yea more, that is also 


f Mark xvi. 19. 
Col. iii. 1. 
Heb. i. 3. & 
viii. 1. & xii. 
2. 1 Pet. iii. 


g ii. We 85. 
& ix 
! Takin ii. 1. 


for us? 85 Who shall 


famine, or nakeduess, 


example out of all) spared not His own 
Son (His owy,—His only-begotten, the 
only one of God’s sons who is One with 
Him in nature and essence, begotten of 
Him before all worlds. No other sense of 
own will suit its position here, in a clause 
already made emphatic by at least, in con- 
sequence of which whatever epithet is fixed 
to son must partake of the emphasis), but 
delivered Him up (not necessarily fo death 
only, but generally, as “gave,” in John iii. 
16: granted Him, when He might have 
withheld Him) on behalf of us all (so that 
every one of ns believers, even the most 
atilicted, has an equa] part in Him. Of 
others, nothing is said here), how shall He 
not (how can it be that He will not) also 
with Him (in consequence of and in ana- 
logy with this His greatest gitt: it is a 
question arguing from the greater to the 
less) give freely to us all things (all that 
we need or hope for ; or even more largely, 
all created things, for ours, to subserve our 
good, and work together for us: comp. 
1 Cor. iii. 22) 33.) The punctuation 
of these verses is disputed. Many follow, 
in verses 33, 34, the undoubted form of 
ver. 35, and place an interrogation after 
each clause, as in the text; while others 
make “ God that justifieth,” and “ Christ 
that dieth, &c.,” the reply to and rejection 
of the questions preeeding thei. The 
former method is preferable, as preserving 
the form of ver. 35, and involving no 
harshness of construction, which the other 
does: see my Greek Testament. Who 
shall lay any charge against the elect 
of God? Shall God who justifies them 


fwho is also at the mght hand of 
God, £ who also maketh intercession 


from the love of Christ? shall tribu- 
lation, or distress, or persecution, or 


is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh interces- 
sion for us. 35 Who shall 
separate us from the love 
of Christ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? 


risen again, 


separate us 





or peril, or 


(Chrysostom strikingly says, “He saith 
not, ‘God who remitteth sins,’ but which 
is munch more, ‘God who justifieth’ For 
when the vote of the judge himself ac- 
quits, and of Such a Judge, of what 
weight is the accuser?”)? Who is he 
that condemns them? [Is it] Christ who 
died, yea, who is also risen again, who 
is also at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us? “All 
the great points of onr redemption are 
ranged together, from the death of Christ 
to His still enduring intercession, as reasons 
for negativing the question above.” De 
Wette. 35.) Who (i.e. what: but 
masculine, for uniformity with verses 33, 
31) shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ?—Is this (1) our love to Christ, or 
(2) Christ’s love to us, or (3) our sense of 
Christ’s love tous? The first of these is 
held by Origen, Chrysostom, and others. 
But the dithculty of it lies in consistently 
interpreting ver. 37, where not our en- 
durance in love to Him, but our victory by 
means of His love to us, is alleged. And 
besides, it militates against the conclusion 
in ver. 39, which ought certainly to respond 
to this question.—The third meaning is 
defended by Calvin. But the second, 
maintained by Beza, Grotius, and many 
others, appears to me the only tenable 
sense of the words. For, having shewn 
that God’s great love to us is such that 
none can accuse nor harm us, the Apostle 
now asserts the permanence of that love 
under all adverse circumstances—t hat none 
such ean affect it, nay more, that it is by 
that love that we are enabled to obtain the 
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36 48 it is written, For thy 
sake we are killed all the 
day long; we are accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter. 
37 Nay, tn all these things 
we are more than con- 
querors through him that 
loved us. 43 For I am per- 
suaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor 
things to come, *% nor 
height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from 
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sword? 6 Even as it is written, 

h For thy sake are we being killed ®Pss.xiv. 22. 

we were aceounted jy 7°" 

as sheep for the slaughter. Ao 

in all these things we are more than 2V'?s"* 
us. 988 For I am _ persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, 

vi.12. Col. 

sent, nor things to come, nor powers, 1 Peciis3" 

39 nor height, nor depth, nor any 


1 Cor, xv. 30, 
all the day long ; 

37 i Nay, il Cor xv. 57. 
. Rev. xii. 11. 

conquerors through him that loved 
nor * principalities, nor things pre- * Eph.i.21.& 
1 Pet. iii. 22. 

other created thing, shall be able to 


the love of God, which is 

in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
IX. ' Tsay the truth tn 

Christ, I lie not, my con- 


victory over all such adversities. And 
finally he expresses his persuasion that no 
created thing shall ever separate us from 
that Love, i. e. shall ever be able to pluck 
us out of the Father’s hand. 36. | 
The quotation here expresses, —‘all which 
things befall us, as they befell God’s saints 
of old,—and they are no new trials to which 
we are subjected :— What, if we verify the 
ancient description ? 37.] Nay (nega- 
tion of the question preceding), in all these 
things we are more than conquerors (or, 
and perhaps better, we are far the con- 
querors) through Him who loved us (i.e. 
so far from all these things separating us 
from His love, that very love has given us a 
glorious victory over them).—It is doubted 
whether ‘ He who loved us’ be the Father, 
or our Lord Jesus Christ. This is, I think, 
decided by “to Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood,” 
Rev. i.5. The use of such an expression 
as a title of our Lord in a doxology, makes 
it very probable that where unexplained, 
as here, it would also desiguate Hin. 

38.] For I am persuaded (a taking up and 
amplifying of the being ‘far the conquerors,’ 
—our victory is not only over these things, 
but I dare assert it over greater and more 
awful than these), that neither death, nor life 
(well explained by De Wette as thetwo prin- 
cipal possible states of man, and not as equi- 
valent to ‘any thing deador living,’ as Calvin 
and others), nor angels, nor principalities 
(whether good or bad; the word is used of 
good, Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16; of bad, 1 Cor. 
xy. 24? Col. ii. 15; Eph. vi. 12; here, 


separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
IX. 14] say the truth in Christ, cis. 


2 Cor. i. 23. 
1 Tim. ii. 7. 


& xi. 31. & xii.19. Gal.i.20. Phil. i.8. 
generally.— Angels, absolutely, seemsnever 
to be used of dad angels: if it here means 
good angels, there is no objection to the 
rhetorical supposition that they might at- 
tempt this separation, any more than to 
that of an angel from heaven preaching 
another gospel, Gal. i. 8), nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come (no vicissitudes 
of time), nor powers (some confusion has 
evidently crept into the arrangement. I 
follow the very strong consent of the an- 
cient MSS.), nor height, nor depth (no 
extremes of space), nor any other createi 
thing, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord (here plainly enough God’s 
love to us in Christ,—to us, as we are 
in Christ, to us, manifested in and by 
Christ). 

Cuap. IX.—XI.] The Gospel being now 
established, in its fulness and freeness, as 
the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth,—a question naturally 
arises, not unaccompanied with painful dif- 
ficulty, respecting the exclusion of that 
people, as a people, to whom God’s ancient 
promises were made. With this national 
rejection of Israel the Apostle now deals : 
first (ix. 1—5) expressing his deep sym- 
pathy with his own people: then (ix. 
6— 29) justifying God, who has not (verses 
6—13) broken His promise, but from the 
Jirst chose a portion only of Abraham’s 
seed, and that (verses 14—29) by His un- 
doubted elective right, not to be murmured 
at nor disputed by us His creatures: ac- 
cording to which election a remnant shall 
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I lie not, my conscience bearing 
me witness of the same in the Holy 
Ghost, ? that >I have great sorrow 


and unceasing anguish in my heart: 
that I my | f| wish that myself were ac- 


bea. <. 1, 
¢ Exod, xxxil, 3 for ©I could wish 


now also be saved. Then as to the rejee- 
tion of so large a‘ portion of Israel, their 
own self-righteousness (verses 30—33) has 
been the cause of it, and (x. 1—13) their 
ignorance of God’s righteousness,— not- 
withstanding that (verses 13—21) their 
Scriptures plainly declared to them the 
nature of the Gospel, and its results with 
regard to themselves and the Gentiles, with 
which declarations Paul’s preaching was in 
perfect accordance, Has God then cast off 
His people (xi. 1—10)? No—for a remn- 
nant shall be saved according to the elec- 
tion of grace, but the rest hardened, not 
however for the purpose of their destruc- 
tion, but (xi. 11—2+) of mercy to the 
Gentiles: which purpose of mercy being 
fulfilled, Israel shall be brought in again 
to its proper place of blessing (xi. 25—382). 
He coneludes the whole with @ humble 
admiration of the unsearchable depth of 
God's ways, and the viches of His Wisdom 
(xi. 33—36). 

In no part of the Epistles of St. Paul is 
it more requisite, than in this portion, to 
bear in mind his habit of INSULATING the 
one view of the subject under consideration, 
with which he is at the time dealing. The 
divine side of the history of Israel and the 
world is in the greater part of this portion 
thus insulated: the facts of the divine 
dealings and the divine deerees insisted on, 
and the mundane or human side of that 
history kept for the most part out of sight, 
and only so much shewn, as to make it 
manifest that the Jews, on their part, 
failed of attaining God’s righteousness, and 
so lost their share in the Gospel. 

It must also be remembered that, what- 
ever inferences, with regard to God’s dis- 
posal of tndividuals, may justly lie from 
the Apostle’s arguments, the assertions here 
made by him are universally spoken with a 
national referenee. Of the eternal salva- 
tion or rejeetion of any individual Jew there 
is here no question : and however logically 
true of any individual the same conclusion 
may be shewn to be, we know as matter of 
fact, that in such eases not the divine, but 
the human side, isthat ever held up by the 
Apostle—the universality of free grace for 
all—the riches of God’s merey to all who 
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science also bearing me wit- 
ness in the Holy Ghost, 
2 that I have great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow 
in my heart. * For I could 


call on Him, and consequent exhortations 
to all, to look to Him and be saved. The 
apparent inconsistencies of the Apostle, 
at one time speaking of absolute decrees 
of God, and at another of eulpability in 
man,—at one time of the election of some, 
at another of a hope of the conversion of 
all,—resolve themselves into the necessary 
conditions of thought nnder whieh we all 
are placed, being compelled to acknowledge 
the divine Sovereignty on the one hand, and 
human free will on the other, and alter- 
nately appearing to lose sight of one of 
these, as often as for the time we confine 
our view to the other. 

IX. 1—5.] The Apostle’s deep sympathy 
with his own people Israel. The subject 
on which he is about to enter, so unwel- 
eome to Jews in general, coupled with 
their hostility to himself, and designation of 
him as a deceiver (2 Cor. vi. 8: eomp. also 
2 Cor. i217 3.11..173 iv...1, 25> Bie 2), 
eauses him to begin with a previous apology 
or depreeation, bespeaking credit for sim- 
plieity and earnestness in the assertion 
which is to follow. This depreeation and 
assertion of sympathy he puts in the fore- 
front of the section, to take at onee the 
ground from those who might eharge him, 
in the conduct of his argument, with hos- 
tility to his own alienated people.—I say 
[the] truth in Christ (as a Christian,—as 
united to Christ; the ordinary sense of the 
expression “iz Christ,” so frequent with 
the Apostle),—I lie not (confirmation of the 
preceding, by shewing that he was aware 
of what would be laid to his charge, and 
distinctly repudiating it),—my conscience 
bearing me witness of the same (not, 
“also bearing me witness,” as A.V. It 
is accordance with the fact, not joint 
testimony, which is asserted) in the Holy 
Spirit (much as “in Christ” above :—a 
conseienee not left to itself, but intormed 
and enlightened by the Spirit of God), 
I have great sorrow and unceasing 
anguish in my heart. The reason of this 
crief is reserved for a yet stronger deserip- 
tion of his sympathy in the next verse. 

3.] For I could wish (literally, I was 
wishing. This imperfect tense is not 
historical, alluding to his days of Pharisa- 
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cursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh : 4 who 
are Israelites; to whom 
pertaincth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the cove- 


were accursed from Christ in behalf 
of my brethren, my kinsmen accord- 
ine to the flesh: * who sre Is- ¢Pett ni-¢ 
raelites; © to whom belongeth the ¢ xo? ix.2. 


Deut. xiv. 1. 


* fi Res Jer. xxxi. 9. 
ike taal 1s givted of adoption, and the glo ys and the ei Sav. 2 
the law, and the service of | ® covenants, and the ® giving of the een 


g Acts iii. 25. Heb. vili. 8, 0, 10. b Ps. exlvii. 19. 


ism, as some have supposed, but implies, 
as very often, a half-expression:of a desire : 
‘I was wishing, had it been possible. 
The sense of the imperfect tense in stich 
expressions is the proper and strict one, 
—and no new discovery, but common 
cnough in every schoolboy’s reading: the 
act is unfinished, an obstacle intervening) 
that I myself (see ch. vii. 25; it gives 
emphasis, as ‘I, Panl,’ 2 Cor. x. 1, Gal. 
v. 2: ‘I, the very person who write this, 
and whom ye know’) were accursed (a 
thing accursed, ‘‘anathema,” in the ori- 
ginal: an irrevocable devotion to God, 
or, a thing or person so devoted. All 
persons and animals thus devoted were 
put to death; none could be redeemed, 
Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. The subsequent serip- 
tural usage of the word arose from this. It 
never denotes simply an exclusion or ex- 
communieation, but always devotion to 
perdition,—a curse. Attempts have been 
made to explain away the meaning here, 
by nnderstanding excommunication ; oreven 
natural death only: but excommunication 
included cursing and delivering over to 
Satan:—and the mere wish for natural 
death wonld, as Chrysostom eloquently re- 
marks, be altogether beneath the dignity 
of the passage. Perhaps the strangest 
interpretation is that of Dr. Burton: “St. 
Paul had been set apart and consecrated 
by Christ to His service; and he had 
prayed that this devotion of himself might 
be for the good of his eonutrymen :”— 
it is however no unfair sample of a mul- 
titnde of others, all more or less shrinking 
from the fnll meaning of the fervid words 
of the Apostle) from Christ (i.c. cut off 
and separated from Him for ever in eternal 
perdition. No other meaning will satisfy 
the plain sense of the words. On this 
wish, compare Exod. xxxii. 32) in behalf 
of (in the place of: or, if thns I conld 
benefit, deliverfrom perdition) my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.— 
The wish is evidently not to be pressed as 
entailing on the Avostle the charge of incon- 
sistency in loving his nation more than his 
Saviour. It is the expression of an affec- 


tionate and self-denying heart, willing to 
surrender all things, even, if it might be so, 
eternal glory itselt, if thereby he could ob- 
tain for his beloved people those blessings 
of the Gospel which he now enjoyed, but 
from which they were excluded. Nor does 
he deseribe the wish as ever actually formed; 
only as a conceivable limit to which, if ad- 
missible, his self-devotion for them would 
reach. Others express their love by pro- 
tessing themselves ready to give their life 
for their friends; he declares the intensity 
of his affection by reckoning even his sp7- 
ritual life not too great a price, it it might 
purchase their salvation. 4.] Not 
only on their relationship to himself does he 
ground this sorrow and this self-devotion : 
but on the recollection of their ancient pri- 
vileges and glories—Who are Israelites 
(a name of honour, see John i. 47; 2 Cor. 
xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5); whose (is) the adop- 
tion (see Exod. iv. 22; Dent. xiv. 1; 
xxxii. 6; Isa. i. 2), and the glory (perhaps 
their general preterence and exaltation, 
consequent on the adoption,—but far more 
probably, as all the other substantives refer 
to separate matters of fact,—the Shechinah, 
or visible manifestation of the divine Pre- 
sence on the mercy-scat between the che- 
yubims: see references), and the covenants 
(not, the two tables of the law,—as some 
understand it,—which formed bnt one 
covenant, and are inelnded in “ the giving 
of the law;” nor, the Old and New Tes- 
tament Covenants,—as others,—see Gal. iv. 
21 ff: but the several renewals of the cove- 
nant with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and finally 
with the whole people at Sinai: —sce Gen. xv. 
9—21; xvii. 4, 7, 10s xxvi. 24; xxvii. 13; 
Exod. xxiv. 7, 8), and the giving of the law 
(“if others boast of their Solons and Ly- 
curguses, how far juster ground of boasting 
is there of the Lord as Lawgiver !”? Calvin. 
The word includes both the act of giving 
the Law, and the Law thus given), and 
the service (ordinances of worship: see 
Heb. ix. 1, 6: the words in brackets are not 
expressed in the original, but are implied in 
the word used), and the promises (probably 
only those to the patriarchs, of a Redeemer 
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God, and the promises ; 
5 whose are the fathers, and 
of whom as concerning the 


th. xi. 28. . ° . 

mLuke ii.2s. concerning the flesh is Christ, " who| over all, God blessed for 
ch. i. 3. : 

nJer. xxiii. ¢ God over all, blessed for ever. 


Acts xx. 28. 
Heb.i.8. 1 John v. 20. 
to come, are here thonght of, as the next 
two elauses place the patriarchs and Christ 
together without any mention of the pro- 
phets. So Abrahain is deseribed, Heb. vii. 6, 
as “he that had the promises’’),— whose 
are the fathers (probably to be limited to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jaeob:—but Stephen 
gives the appellation a much wider mean- 
ing in Acts vit. 11, 12, 19, 39, 44, and 
so apparently St. Paul himself, Acts xiii. 
17. In all those places, however, except 
Acts vii. 19, “our” is joined with the 
word “fathers,” whereas here it is ab- 
solute: so that the above limitation may 
be true),—and of whom is Christ, so 
far as regards the flesh (the expression 
implies that He was not entirely sprung 
from them, but had another nature; ‘on 
His human side,—“as far as pertains 
to His human body’), who is God over 
all (this word all is of uncertain gender 
in the original, but must be probably 
taken as neuter: all things, not “all 
persons :” compare ch. xi. 36), blessed for 
ever, Amen.—The punctuation and ap- 
plication of this doxology have been much 
disputed. By the early Church it was gene- 
rally renderedasabove, and applied to Christ. 
Passages, it is true, have been collected from 
the fathers to shew that they applied the 
words “ God over all” to the FATHER 
alone, and protested against their applica- 
tion to the Son; but these passages them- 
selves protest only against the erroneous 
Noetian or Sabellian view of the identity of 
the Father and the Son, whereas in Eph. iv. 
5, 6, “one Lord,” “one God and Father 
of all, who is over all,” are plainly dis- 
tinguished. That our Lord is not, in the 
strict exclusive sense, “the God who is 
over ali,” every Christian will admit, that 
title being reserved for the Father: but 
that He zs “ God over all” none of the 
above-mentioned passages goes to denv.— 
The first trace of a different interpretation, 
if it be one, is found in an assertion of the 
Emperor Julian, who says that our Lord is 
never called God by St. Paul, nor by St. 
Matthew, or St. Mark, but by St. John only. 
The next is in the punctuation of two of 
our later manuscripts of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, which arrange thesentenec 


thus: “of whom as coneerning the flesh is 
Christ. God over all [be] blessed for ever.” 
This is followed by several among the mo- 
derns, and generally by Socinians. The objee- 
tions to this rendering are, (1) ingenuously 
suggested by Socinus himself, and never 
yet obviated,—that without one exeeption 
in Hebrew or Greek, wherever an ascrip- 
tion of blessing is found, the predieate 
blessed precedes the name of God. (2) 
That the words who is on this render- 
ing, would be superfluous altogether (see 
below). (3) That the doxology would be 
unmeaning and frigid in the extreme. It 
is not the habit ot the Apostle to break 
out into irrelevant ascriptions of praise; 
and certainly there is here nothing in the 
immediate context requiring one. If it 
be said that the survey of all these privi- 
leges bestowed on his people prompts the 
doxology,—surely such a view is most 
unnatural: for the sad subject of the 
Apostle’s sympathy, to whieh he imme- 
diately recurs again, is the apparent 
tnanity of all these privileges in the ex- 
clusion from life of those who were dig- 
nified with them. If it be said that the 
incarnation of Christ is the exciting cause, 
the words “aecording to the flesh” come 
in most strangely, depreciating, as it would 
on that supposition, the greatness of the 
event, which then becomes a souree of so 
lofty a thanksgiving. (4) That the ex- 
pression ‘blessed for ever” is twice 
besides used by St. Paul, and cach time un- 
questionably not in an ascription of praise, 
but in an assertion regarding the subject 
of the sentence. The plaees are, eh. i. 
25, and 2 Cor. xi. 81: whereas he uses 
the phrase “ Blessed he God” as an 
ascription of praise, without joining “for 
ever.” See the rest of the discussion in my 
Greek Test. I have shewn there, that the 
rendering given in the text is not only that 
most agreeable to the usage of the Apostle, 
but the only one admissible by the rules of 
grammar and arrangement. It also ad- 
mirably suits the eontext: for, having 
enumerated the historic advantages of the 
Jewish people, he concludes by stating one 
which ranks far higher than all,—that 
from them sprung, according to the flesh, 
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ever. Amen. § Not as 
though the word of God 
hath taken none effect. For 
they are not all Israel, 
which are of Israel: 7 nei- 
ther, because they are the 
seed of Abraham, are they 
all children: but, In Isaae 
shall thy seed be cailed. 
* That is, They which are 
the children of the flesh, 
these are not the children 
of God: but the children 
of the promise are counted 
Jor the seed. ° For this is 
the word of pronise, At 
this time will I come, and 
Sarah shall have a son. 
10 dnd not only this; but 
when Rebecca also had 


Amen. 


He who is God over all, blessed for ever.— 
Amen is the accustomed ending of such 
solemn declarations of the divine Majesty: 
compare ch. i. 25. 6—13.] God has 
not broken his promise: for He chose 
from the first but a portion of the seed of 
Abraham (6—9), and again only one out 
of the two sons of Rebecca (10—13). 
6. | Not as though (i. e. ‘but Ido not mean 
such a thing, as that . » or ‘ the matter 
however is not so, as that...’) the word 
(i.e. the promise) of God hath fallen to 
the ground (or, to nothing, viz. by many, 
the majority ot the nominal Israel, missing 
the salvation which seemed to be their in- 
heritanee by promise).—For not all who are 
sprung from Israe} (Israel meaning Jacob, 
aceording to Tholuck: but this does not 
seem neeessary: Israel here as well as 
below may mean the people, but here in 
the popular sense, there in the divine idea), 
(these) are Israel (veritably, and in the 
sense of the promise). 7.| Nor, 
because they are (physically) the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children (so as to 
inherit the promise): but (we read) “In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called ”’ (i. e. tliose 
only shall be ealled truly and properly, for 
the purposes of the covenant, thy seed, 
who are descended from Isaae, not those 
from Ishmael or any other son). 8. ] 
That is (that amounts, when the facts of 
the history are recollected, to saying), Not 
they which are the children of the flesh 
(begotten by natural generation, compare 
John i. 13, and Gal. iv. 29) are the chil- 
dren of God; but the children of the 
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6° Not as though 
of God hath 
For Pnot all they which are of PJoha viii. s0. 
Israel, are Israel: 
eause they are Abraham’s seed, are 
they all children: 
shall thy seed be called. 
Not they whieh are the children of 

the flesh, are the children of God: 

but sthe children of the promise are s Gal.iv. 28. 
reckoned for seed. 
was of promise, ' Aecording to this t Gex.xviii.1, 
time I will come, 
have a son. 
but when "Rebecea also had con- u Gen. xxv. 21. 


s o Numb. xxtii. 
the word Ww. eh. ‘iS 


fallen to the ground. 


& iv. 12, 16, 
Gal, vi. 16, 


74nor yet, be- 
q Gal. iv. 23. 


but, ™In Isaac tex. xxi.12, 


. 18, 
8 That is, 


9 For this word 


and Sarah shall 
10 And not only so; 


promise (begotten not naturally, but by 
virtue of the divine promise [Gal. iv. 23], 
as ]saac) are reckoned for seed. 

9.] For this word was (one) of promise 
(not, ‘ For this is the word of promise.’ 
The stress is on promise: the children of 
promise are reckoned for seed: for this 
word, in fulfilment of whieh [saac was 
born, was a word of promise), According 
to this time (literally in the Hebrew, 
‘when the time (shall be) reviviscent,’ 
i.e. next year at this time. The change 
into “ Sarah shall bear a son” is probably 
made for the sake of emphasis—the pro- 
mise was fo Sarah) I will come, and 
there shall be a son to Sarah (so literally 
in the Greek). 10, 11.] And not only 
(so) (i.e. not only have we an example of 
the election of a son of Abraham by one 
woman, and the rejection of a son by 
another, but also of election and rejection 
of the children of the same woman, Re- 
hecea, and that before they were born); 
but when Rebecca also had conceived by 
one man (in the former case, the chil- 
dren were by fwo wives; the difference 
hetween that case and this being, that 
there, was diversity of parents, here, 
identity. The points of contrast being 
then this diversity and identity, the 
identity of the father also is brought 


into view. “or Rebceca was leaute’s 
only wife, and had both her children 
by Tsaue: and yet these ehildren by the 


same father and the same mother, the 
issue ot’ the same birth,—own brothers 
on hoth sides, and twins besides, had not 
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ceived by one, even by our father 
Isaac; 1! for when [the children] 
were not yet born, and had not done 
any thing good or evil, to the end 
that the purpose of God according 
to eleetion may stand, not depending 

xch.ivw7.& OD works, but on * him that calleth ; 

y Gen. xxv.98. 12 }{ was said unto her, ¥ The elder 
shall serve the younger: 18 even as 


zMani%3 it is written, ?Jacob I loved, but 
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conceived by one, even by 
our father Isaac; ™ (for 
the children being not yet 
born, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not 
of works, but of him that 
calleth ;) Jit was said 
unto her, The elder shall 
serve the younger. 3 As 
it ts written, Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I 





ree hated. 34 What shall we 
XXi,15. ete ]4 zt she 

Pv. i. 24 Esau I hated. W hat then shall sau aeae: 1a there. tik 
lnsexiv.38, we say? Is there unnghteousness| righteousness with God? 


Sa ai. 25. - - 9 

&@ Deut. xxii. . 

Denk reais. aac Ode! 
xix. 7. Job 
viii. 3. & 
Xvxiv. 10. 
I's. xeii. 15, 

b Exon. xxxiii. 


God forbid. 


saith to Moses, » I will 


God forbid. ‘5 For he 
saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom I will have 


15 For he 
have mercy 





on whomsoever I have merey, and I] mercy, aad I will have 


will have compassion on whomsoever | o™Passion on whom I will 


the same destiny’), our father Isaac 
(“our father” js probably said without 
any special reference, the Apostle speaking 
asa dew. Ff with any design, it ight be 
to shew that even among the Patriarchs’ 
children such distinetion took place.— 
Christians being children of promise, the 
expression might apply to them: but the 
argument here is to shew that not al? the 
children of promise belouged to the elee- 
tion. See ch. iv. 1—12),—for without 
their having been yet born (the subject, 
* the children,” is to be supplied partly 
from the faet of her preguancy just stated, 
partly from the history, well known to the 
readers), or having done any thing good 
or ill, to the end that the purpose of God 
according to (purposed in pursuxnee of, or 
in xecordance with, or with reference to 
Hlis) election may (not might; the pur- 
pose is treated as one in all time, which 
would be nullified iti once thwarted) abide 
(stand ftirm),—not depending on works 
(ch. iii. 20; iv. 2), but on him that calleth 
(this is decisive against the Pelagianism 
of the Romanists, who by making our 
faith as foreseen by God the cause of our 
election, affirm it to be dependent on 
works); it was said to her, “ The elder 
shall serve the younger” (this propheey 
is distinetly couuected in Gen. xxv. 23 
with the prophetie description of the ehil- 
dren as two nutions,—* the one people 
shall be stronger than the other peoyple, 
and the elder shall serve the younger.” 


But the nations must be considered as 
spoken of in their progenitors, and the 
elder nation is in fact that sprung fron 
the elder brother. History reeords several 
subjugations of Edom by the kings of 
Judah ; first by David (2 Sam. viii. 14) ;— 
uuder Joram they rebelled (2 Kings viii. 
20), but were defeated by Amaziah (2 
Kings xiv. 7), aud Elath taken from them 
by Uzziah (2 Kings xiv. 22); under Ahaz 
they were again tree, and troubled Judah 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 16, 17, comp. 2 Kings 
xvi. 6, 7)—and continued free, as pro- 
phesied in Gen. xxvii. 40, till the time of 
John Hyrcanus, who reduced them finally, 
so that thenceforward they were inecorpo- 
rated among the Jews): as it is written, 
Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated (there is 
no necessity here to soften the ‘hated’ 
into ‘loved fess: the words in Malachi 
preceed on the fullest meaning of hate, see 
ver. 4, “The people against whom the 
Lorp hath indignation tor ever”’). 

14—29.] This election was made by the 
tndubitable right of God, Who ts not 
therefore unjust. 14.] What then 
shall we say (auticipation of a difficulty or 
objection,—but not put into the mouth of 
an objector)? Is there unrighteousness 
(injustice) with (in) God (viz. in that He 
chooses as He will, without any reference 
to previous desert)? God forbid. 

15.| For He saith to Moses, “I will 
have mercy on whomsoever I have mercy, 
and I will have compassion on whom- 
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have compassion. 6 So 
then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy. 4 For the 
scripture saith unto Pha- 
raoh, Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thee 
up, that I might shew my 
power in thee, and that 
my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth, 





socver I have compassion” (the meaning 
apparently is, ‘whenever I have mercy on 
any, it shall be pure mercy, no human 
desert contributing ? which agrees better 
with the next verse than the ordinary 
rendering, which lays the stress on the 
“whomsoever ; and is not inconsistent 
with ver. 18, “he hath mercy on whom he 
rill ;” because if God’s mercy be pure 
mercy without any desert on man’s part, 
it necessarily follows that He has mercy 
on whom He will, His will being the only 
assignable cause of the selection). 

16.] So then (inference from the cita- 
tion) it is not of (God’s mercy ‘does 
not belong to,’—‘is not in the power of’) 
him that willeth (any man willing it), 
nor yet of him that runneth (any man 
contending for it, see reff. and Phil. iii. 1-4. 
There hardly can be any allusion to Abra- 
ham’s wish for Ishmael, Gen. xvii. 18, and 
Esau’s running to hunt for venison, as 
some think), but of God that hath mercy. 
—I must pause again here to remind the 
student, that I purposely do not enter on 
the disquisitions so abundant in some com- 
mentaries on this part of Scripture, by 
which it is endeavoured to reconcile the 
sovereign election of God with our free 
will. We shall find that free will as- 
serted strongly enough for all edifying 
purposes by this Apostle, when the time 
comes. At present, he is employed wholly 
in asserting the divine Sovereignty, the 
glorious vision of which it ill becomes us to 
distract by continual downward looks on 
this earth. I must also protest against all 
endeavours to make it appear, that no 
inference lies from this passage as to the 
salvation of individuals. It is most true 
(see remarks at the beginning of this 
chapter) that the mmediate subject is the 
national rejection of the Jews: but we 
must consent to hold our reason in abey- 
ance, if we do not recognize the infer. 
ence, that the sovereign power and free 
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I have compassion. 
is not of him that willeth, nor yet of 
him that ‘runneth, but of God that ¢1cor. tx. 2. 
hath merey. 
saith unto Pharaoh, ¢ For this very a£&xon.ix.16. 
purpose did I raise thee up, that I 
may shew forth my power in thee, 
and that my name may be published 
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16 Therefore it 


17 For the seripture 


election here proved to helong to God 
extend to every exercise of His mercy— 
whether temporal or spiritual-—whether in 
Providence or in Grace—whether national 
or individual. It is in parts of Scripture 
like this, that we must be especially careful 
not to fall short of what is written: not 
to allow of any compromise of the plain 
and awful words of God’s Spirit for the 
sake of a caution which He Himself does 
not teach us. 17.] The same great 
truth shewn on its darker side :—as re- 
gards not only God’s mercy, but His wrath 
also.—For (confirmation of the uwnxtrersal 
truth of the last inference) the scripture 
(identified with God, its Author: the case 
is different when merely something con- 
tained in Scripture is introduced by “ the 
Scripture saith:? there the Scripture is 
merely personified. The justice of this 
remark will be apparent, it we reflect that 
this expression could not be used of the 
mere ordinary words of any man in the 
historical Scriptures, Ahab, or Hezekiah, 
—but only where the tert itself speaks, or 
where God spoke, or, as here, some man 
under inspiration of God) saith unto Pha- 
raoh, For this very purpose did I raise 
thee up (literally in the Hebrew, “made 
thee stand;” the Septuagint have “thou 
wert preserved to this day: they appa- 
rently understood it of Pharaoh being kept 
sufe through the plagues. This has per- 
haps been done to avoid the strong asser- 
tion which the Apostle here gives, purposely 
deviating from the Septuagint, that Pha- 
raoh was ‘raised up,’ called into action in 
his office, to be an example of God’s dealing 
with impeni‘ent sinners), that I may shew 
forth my power (those deeds of miraculons 
power, of which Egypt was then wituess) in 
thee (‘in thee as an example,’ —‘in thy case,’ 
—‘by thee’), and that my name may be 
published abroad in all the earth (com- 
pare as a comment, the words of the song 
of triumph, Exod. xv. 14—16). 
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abroad in all the earth. 


fore he hath merey 


he will, and whom 
hardeneth. 


e 2 Chron, xx. fin d fault ? 
6. Jobix.12. 
will ? 


& xxiii. 13. 
Joan. iv. 35. 


lxiv. 8 


that formed it, Why 


18.] Therefore he hath mercy on whom 
he will (ret. to ver. 15, where sce note), 
and whom he will he hardeneth. — 
The frequent reeurrence of the expression 
“to harden the heart” in the history of 
Pharaoh shonld have kept Commentators 
from attempting to give to harden here 
the sense of treating hardly, against 
which the next verse would be decisive, 
if there were no other reason for rejecting 
it. Whatever ditheulty there lies in this 
ussertion, that God hkardeneth whom He 
will, lies also iz the daily course of His 
Providence, in whieh we see this hardening 
process going on in the ease of the pros- 
perous ungodly man. ‘The fact is patent, 
whether declared by revelation or read in 
history: but to the solution of it, and its 
reconciliation with the equally certain fact 
of linman_ responsibility, we shall never 
attain in this impertect state, however we 
nay strive to do so hy subtle retinements 
and distinetions. The following is the ad- 
mirable advice of Augustine, trom whom 
in this ease it comes with double weight, 
seeing that he was a strenuous upholder 
of God’s sovereign grace: “ Let it be 
enough for the Christian, living as yet by 
faith, and not yet secing what is perfect, 
but knowing it only in part, to know, or 
to believe, that God acquits none except 
of His tree merey, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and condemns none, except 
of most equitable justice, through the same 
our Lord Jesus Christ. But why He 
uequits or does not acquit one rather than 
another, let him who ean, seareh into the 
so great deep of His judgments: but—let 
him beware of the precipitous descent.” 

19.| Thou wilt siy then unto me (tlre 
seems 0 reason to suppose the objector a 
Jew :—the objection is a general one, ap- 
plying to all mankind, and likely to arise 
in the mind of any reader. The expression 
“Q man” scems to confirm this), Why 
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he will he 
19 Thou wilt say then 
unto me, Why then doth he yet 
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18 'There- 


on whom 


18 Therefore hath he mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will he hard- 
eneth. 39 Thou wilt say 
then unto me, Why doth he 
yet find fault? For who 
hath resisted his will? 


For *who resisteth his|20 Ney but, O man, who 
20 Nay but, O man, who art 
rye xxxitiis. thou that ‘repliest against God ? 
gisa.sxix6, € Shall the thing formed say to him 


art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him 
that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus? 





didst thou 


then (then is omitted in our reeeived text, 
but is fonnd in our pringipal anthorities) 
doth he yet find fault (yet, as ch. iii. 7: 
assuming your premises, - ‘if this be so? 
at the saine time it expresses a certain 
irritation on the part of the objeetor) ? 
For who resisteth (not, ‘hath resisted,’ 
which is a mistake on the part of the A. V.) 
his will (i. cif it be His will to harden the 
sinner, and the sinner goes on in his sin, 
he does not resist, but goes with the will of 
God)? Yea rather (or, Nay but: these words 
take the ground from under the previous 
assertion and supersede it by another: im- 
plying that it has a certain shew of truth, 
but that the proper view of the matter is 
yet to be stated. They thus convey, as in 
Luke xi. 28,an intimation of rebuke ; here, 
with severity: ‘that which thou hast said, 
may be correct Liman reasoning—but as 
aginst God's sovereignty, thy reasoning is 
ont of place and irrelevant"), 0 man (per- 
haps withont emphasis implying the een- 
trast between man and God, —tor this is 
done by the emphatie thou following, and 
we have the same nddvess, “O man,’ inem- 
phatie in ch. ii. 1), who art THOU that 
repliest against God?—/(implying, ‘thou 
hast neither right nor power to call God to 
aecount in this uianner,’-- Notiee, that the 
answer to tbe objector’s question does not lie 
in these verses 19—21, but in the following 
(see there);—the present verses are a re- 
buke administered to the spirzé of the ob- 
jection, which forgets the immeasnrable 
distanee between ns and God, und the re- 
lation of Creator and Disposer in which 
He stands to us. As Chrysostom and Cal- 
vin well remark, “he first by this rebuke 
humiliates the objector, and prepares his 
mind to receive the answer to his impious 
eavil”)—Shall the thing formed (properly 
of a production of plastic art monlded of 
clay or wax) say to him that formed it, 
“Why didst thou make me thus?’— 
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21 Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one 
vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour ? 
22 What if God, willing to 
shew his wrath, and tu 
make his power known, en- 
dured with much longsuf- 
fering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction: ?3 and 
that he might make known 
the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy, which 
he had afore prepared unto 


honour ? 
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make me thus ? 
» potter power over the clay, 
the same lump to make one ! vessel i2 Tim. ii.20. 
unto honour, and another unto dis- 

22 What if God, purposing 

to shew forth his wrath, and to make 

his power known, endured with much 
longsuffering ¥ vessels of wrath ! fitted k) Thess. y- 9 
for destruction : 
that he might 
™riches of his glory on the vessels "oi it. 4, 
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21 Or hath not the 
out of h Beas xvi. 4. 


Jer. xviii. 6 


1 Pet ii. 8. 
23 and to the end ?"%°* 


make known the 


ne 
Collie? 


of merey, which he ® before prepared ,,) i375 


These words are slightly altered from Isa. 
xxix. 16, “ Shall the work say of him that 
made it, He made me not? or shall the 
thing framed say of him that framed it, 
He had no understanding?” —Or (intro- 
duces a new objection, or fresh ground of 
rebuke, see ch. ii. 4; iii, 29; vi. 3; xi. 2) 
hath not the potter power over the clay 
(the similitude from Isa. xlv.9. In Ecelus. 
xxiii. 13, we have a very similar sentiment : 
“As the clay is in the potte:’s hand, to 
fashion it at his pleasure, so man is in 
the hand of him that made him, to render 
to them as liketh him best.”’—And even 
more strikingly so, Wisd. xv. 7: “For 
the potter, tempering soft earth, fashioneth 
every vessel with much labour for our ser- 
vice : yea, of the same clay he maketh both 
the vessels that serve for clean uses, and 
likewise also all such as serve to the con- 
trary: but what is the use of cither sort, 
the potter himself is the judge.” See also 
Jer, xviii. 6), out of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honour (honourable 
uses), and another unto dishonour (dis- 
honourable uses. See 2 ‘Tim., in the retf. 
—The honour and dishonour are not here 
the moral purity or impurity of the human 
vessels, but their ultimate glorification or 
perdition. The Apostle, in asking this ques- 
tion, rather aims at striking dumb the 
objector by a statement of God’s undoubted 
rigbt, against which it does not become us 
men to murmur, than at unfolding to us 
the actual state of the case. This he does 
in the succeeding verses; see above) ? 

22.| What if (1) God, purposing to shew 
forth His wrath, and to make His power 
(that which He could do) known, endured 
with much longsuffering vessels of wrath 
fitted (prepared, made complete and ready) 


29, 30. 


for destruction: and (what if this took 
place) (2) to the end that He might make 
known the riches of His glory on (i.e. 
‘toward,’ ‘with regard to’) the vessels 
of mercy, which He before prepared for 
glory (I have given the whole, that my 
view of the construction might be evident: 
viz. that (1) and (2) are parallel clauses, 
both dependent on what if; purposing 
giving the intent of the first, and to the 
end that he might make known that of the 
second.—The argument is, ‘ What if God, 
in the case of the vessels of wrath prepared 
for destruction, has, in willing to manifest 
His power and wrath, also exhibited towards 
them longsuffering (to lead them to repent- 
anee, ch. i1.4,—a mystery which we cannot 
fathom), and in having merey on the ves- 
sels of merey prepared for glory, has also 
made manifest the riehes of His glory ?’ 
Then in both these dispensations will ap- 
pear, not the arbitrary power, but the rich 
goodness of God.—The theological difficul- 
ties in the words fitted for destruction, 
and which he before prepared for glory 
(mind, in both cases God is the agent: 
He fits the one for destruction, and pre- 
pares the other for glory), are but such as 
have occurred repeatedly before, and are 
inherent, not in the Apostle’s argument, 
nor even in revelation, but in any con- 
sistent belief of an omnipotent and omni- 
scient God. See remarks on ver. 18.— 
Vessels of wrath and vessels of mercy are 
vessels prepared to subserve, as it were to 
hold, His wrath and mercy: hardly, as 
Calvin, instruments to shew them forth: 
that is done, over and above their being 
vessels, but is not necessary to it.—These 
vessels of wrath and vessels of mercy are 
not to be, with a view to evade the general 
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unto glory, ** whom he also called, 
ochii20. even us, °not from among the Jews 
only, but also from among the Gen- 
tiles? %5 As he saith also in Hosea, 
pHos.ti2, PT will call them my people, which 
were not my people; and her be- 
loved, which was not beloved. 
aHosito. 264 And it shall be, that in the 


r Isa. x. 22, 23. 


ach. xi. 5. 


place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people; there shall 
they be called sons of the living 
God. *7 Moreover Isaiah crieth con- 
cerning Israel, ‘Though the number 
of the sons of Israel be as the sand 
of the sea, *the remnant shall be 
saved: *S for he is finishing the 
short 
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glory, *4 even us, whom he 
hath called, not of the 
Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles? 5 As he saith 
also in Osee, I will call 
them my people, which 
were not my people; and 
her beloved, which was not 
beloved. © And it shall 
come to pass, that in the 
place where it was said 
unto them, Ye are not my 
people; there shall they 
be ealled the children of 
the living God. *7 Ksaias 
also erieth concerning Is- 
rael, Though the number 
of the children of Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, 
a remnant shall be saved: 
*8 for he will finish the 
work, and cut it short in 


reckoning, and cutting it 


application, confined to the instances of 
Pharaoh and the Jews: these instances 
give occasion to the argument, but the 
argument itself is general, extending to all 
the dealings of God). 24.| whom 
(viz. vessels of mercy) He also called, 
feven] us, not from among the Jews 
only, but also from among the Gen- 
tiles? It being entirely in the power 
of God to preordaim and have mercy on 
whom He will, He has exercised this 
right by calling not only the remnant of 
Ilis own people, but a people from among 
the Gentiles also. 25, 26.) It is dith- 
cult to ascertain in what sense the Apostle 
eites these two passages from Hosea as 
applicable to the Gentiles being called to 
be the people of God. That he does so, 
is manifest from the words themselves, and 
from the transition to the Jews in ver. 27. 
In the prophet they are spoken of Israel ; 
see ch. i. 6—11, and eh. ii. throughout: 
who after being rejected and put away, was 
to be again received into favour by God. 
Two ways are open, by whieh their citation 
by the Apostle may be understood. Either 
(1) he brings them forward to shew that it 
is consonant with what we know of God's 
dealings, to reeeive as His people those 
who were formerly not His people—that 
this may now take place with regard to the 
Gentiles, as it was announeed to happen 
with regard to Israel,—and even more,— 
that Israel in this, as in so many other 


things, was the prophetie mirror in which 
God foreshewed on a small scale His future 
dealings with mankind,—or (2) he adduces 
them trom mere applicability to the subject 
in hand, implying, ‘It has been with us 
Gentiles, as with Israel in the prophet 
Hosea.’ I own I mueh prefer the former 
of these, as more eonsonant with the dignity 
of the arguinent, and as apparently justified 
by the also,—as He saith also in Hosea, 
implying perhaps that the matter in hand 
was not that direetly prophesied in the 
citation, but oneanalogous toit. Chrysostom 
takes the same view. Her is used, beeanse 
the Jewish people was typified by the daugh- 
ter of the prophet, Hos. i. 6, who was ealled 
Lo-ruhamah, ‘not haying obtained mercy.’ 
—By in the place .. . there, must not 
I think be understood, in any particular 
place, as Judea, nor among any peculiar 
people, as the Christian Church: but as a 
general assertion, that in every place where 
they were called ‘not His people,’ there 
they shall be called ‘His people.’ 

27.) A proof from Scripture of the fact, 
that a part of Israel are ercluded. Here 
again the analogy of God’s dealings, in the 
partial deliverance of Israel from captivity, 
aud their great final deliverance from death 
eternal, is the key to the interpretation of 
the prophecy cited. The words are spoken 
by Isaiah of the return from eaptivity of a 
renmant of Israel. 28.] The refer- 
ence of this latter part of the citation is not 
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short work will the Lord | 
make upon the earth. 
29 {nd as Esaias said be-| the earth. 
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ta short t ina. xaviil 


reckoning will the Lord make upon 


29 And as Isaiah hath vts« iio. 


AM. iii, 29. 


fore, Except the Lord of said before, Exeept the Lord of 


Sabaoth had left us a seed, 
we had been as Sodoma, 


and been made like unto| become as 
made hke unto Gomorrah. 
then shall we say? ¥ That the Gen- y ch, fv. 1. & 
tiles, which pursue not after right- 
eousness, attaimed to righteousness, 

even ?the mghteousness which is of zeh.i.t7. 
31 But Israel, which fol- I faith, 31 But Israel, * pursuing after ach. 2.5, & 


Gomorrha, *9 What skall 
we say then? That the 
Gentiles, which followed 
not after righteousness, 
have attained to righteous- 
ness, even the righteous- 
ness which is of faith. 





very plain. It is almost verbatim from the 
Septuagint, the for being inserted by the 
Apostle as continuing the testimony, ‘for 
the prophet proceeds.’ The literal render- 
ing of the Hebrew is, “ The constmmation 
(or consumption) decided, overfoweth with 
righteousness: for a decision (or consump- 
tion) and a decree shall the Lord Jehovah 
of Sabaoth make in the midst of all the 
land.” As it stands in the Septuagint, the 
meaning seems to be, the Lord will com- 
plete and soon fulfil His word in righte- 
ousress (viz. his denunciation of consum- 
ing the Assyrian and liberating the rem- 
nant of His people): for the Lord will 
make a rapidly-accomplished word in the 
midst of all the land. It the above inter- 
pretation be correct, and the view which I 
have taken of the analogy of prophecy, it 
will follow that this verse is adduced by the 
Apostle as confirming the certainty of the 
salvation of the remuant of Israel, seeing 
that now, as then, He with whom a thou- 
sand years are as a day, will swiftly accom- 
plish His prophetic word in righteousness, 

29. | Another proof of a remnant to 
be saved, from a preceding part of the 
same prophecy. The citation is verbatim 
trom the Septuagint, who have put “seed” 
for that which is in the Hebrew “a ren- 
nant,” i.e. something left. 

30—33.] The Apostle takes up again the 
fact of Israel’s failure, and shews how their 
own pursuit of righteousness never attained 
to righteousness, being hindered by their 
self-righteousness and rejection of Christ. 
These verses do not contain, as Chrysostom 
and others think, the solution of the whole 
difficulty; this solution is simply in the 
creative right of God, as declared ver. 18; 
—but they are a comment on ver. 16, that 
it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 


Sabaoth had left us a seed, * we had * !s4. xiit-19. 


Sodom, and had_ been 
30 What 


that runneth: the same similitude of run- 
ning being here resumed, and it being 
shewn that, so far from man’s running 
having decided the matter, the Jews who 
pressed forward to the goal attained not, 
whereas the Gentiles, «ko never ran, have 
attained. If this is lost sight of, the con- 
nexion of the whole is much impaired, and 
trom doctrinal prejudice, a wholly wrong 
turn given to the Apostle’s line of reason- 
ing, —who resolves the awful fact of Israel’s 
exclusion not into any causes arising from 
man, but into the supreme will of God,— 
which will is here again distinctly asserted 
in the citation from Isaiah (see below).— 
What then shall we say? This question, 
when followed dy a@ question, implies of 
course a rejection of the thought thus 
suggested—but when, as here, by an asser- 
tion, introduces a further unfolding of the 
argument from what has preceded. That 
the Gentiles, which pursue not aiter 
(see Phil. iii, 13) righteousness (not 
justification, which is merely ‘the being 
aecouuted righteous,’ ‘the way in which 
righteousness is ascribed:’ not this, but 
righteousness itself, is the aim and end of 
the race), attained to (the whole transaction 
being regarded as a historical fact) righte- 
ousness, even (righteousness— not however 
that arising from their own works, but the 
righteousness, Xc.) the righteousness which 
is of faith. 31.] But Israel, pur- 
suing after the law of righteousness 
(what is the law of righteousness? It 
may mean either (1) an ideal law of 
righteousness, a justifying law,—or (2) 
the law of Afoses, thus described: or (3) 
which I believe to be the true account 
of the words, “the law of righteous- 
ness”? is put regarding the Jews, rather 
than merely “reghteousness,” because in 
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baa.v.s the law of righteousness, ° arrived 


not at the law. 


e Luke ii. 34. 
1 Cor. i. 28, 


stone of stumbling. 


Tsa. viii. ; ‘ 
1. &sasit stone of stumblnmg and rock of 
xi. 42. 1 Pet. ' 
i673. Offence: and he that 
ech. x.1}. 


thereon shall not be put to shame. 


their case there was a prescribed norm 
of apparent righteousness, viz. the law, 
in which rule and way they, as matter of 
fuct, followed after it. The above, as I 
believe, inistaken interpretations arise from 
supposing the daw of righteousness to be 
equivalent to righfeousness itselt, whiely it 
is not. The Jews followed after, aimed at 
the tulfilment of ‘¢he law of righteousness,’ 
thinking by the observance of taat law to 
acquire righteousness. See ch. x. 3, 5, 
and note; and compare John’s coming ‘ 7 
the way of righteousness,” Matt. »xi. 32), 
arrived not at (the word is not the same 
as that rendered “attained to” in the 
preeeding verse) the law (fell far short 
even of that law, which was given them. 
The words ‘of righteousness,” which fol- 
low here in the A. YV., are omitted by 
nearly all our most ancient authorities. 
The seuse is more ditheult, but in reality 
more eomplete, without these words. ‘The 
Jews followed atter, thinking to perform it 
entirely, their law of righteousness : which 
the Apostle defines, ch. x. 5, to be riyhte- 
ousness which is by the law. But they did 
not arrive at, come up to the requirements 
ot, —the law—they therefore never attained 
righteousness). Wherefore ? because | pur- 
suing after it] not by faith, but as (used 
subjectively, as ‘if about to obtain their 
object by’) by [the] works fof the law] 
(these words, of the law, are omitted by 
some ancient authorities, but inserted by 
others. If we omit them, the clause will 
stand, but as by works), they stumbled at 
the stone of stumbling (the similitude of a 
race is still kept up. The “for” found 
here in the A. V., is omitted by nearly all 
our ancient authorities. Its insertion has 
arisen from a period being placed at the 
word law. It confuses the sense, making 
it appear as if the stumbling was the cause 
of, or at all events coincident with, their 


32 Wherefore? Be- 
cause [pursuing after it] not by 
faith, but as by the works of the 
law, they ¢stumbled against the 
33 Even as it is 
dPsa.exviti, written, “Behold, I lay in Sion a 
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lowed after the law of 
righteousness, hath not at- 
tained to the law of right- 
eousness. 52 Wherefore? 
Because they sought it not 
by faith, but as it were by 
the works of the law. For 
they stumbled at that stum- 
blingstone ; 33 as it is writ- 
ten, Behold, I lay in Sion 
a stumblingstone and rock 
of offence: and whosoever 
believeth on him shall not 
be ashamed. 


believeth 


pursuing not by faith, but &¢., whereas it 
was this mistaken method of pursuing 
which caused them to stumble against the 
stone of stumbling. We have instances in 
the Greek chariot races, of competitors, by 
an error in judgment in driving, striking 
against the pillar round which the chariots 
were to turn, There is a close analogy 
between our text and the exhortation in 
Heb. xii. 1 ft.) There, after the triumphs 
of faith have been related, we are exhorted 
to run with patience the race set before us, 
looking to Jesus, the Author and Finisher 
of our faith: where notice, that the sacred 
Writer seems to have had in his mind the 
sae comparison of Him to the pillar or 
goal, to which the eyes of the runners 
would be exclusively direeted). 33. | 
Appeal to the prophecy of Isaiah, as justi- 
tying this comparison of Christ to a stone 
ot stumbling. The citation is gathered 
from two places in Isaiah. The ‘stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence,’ mentioned 
ch. vill. 14, is substituted for the ‘ corner- 
stone elect, precious,’ of ch. xxviii. 16. The 
solution of this is very simple. Isa. viii. 14 
was evidently interpreted by the Jews them- 
selves of the Messiah: for Simeon, Luke 
ii. 34, when speaking of the child Jesus as 
the Messiah, expressly adduces the pro- 
phecy as about to be fulfilled. Similarly 
Isa. xxviii. 16 was interpreted by the 
Chaldce Targuin, the Babylonish Talmud, 
&e. What was there then to prevent the 
Apostle from giving to this Stone, plainly 
foretold as to be laid in Zion, that desig- 
nation which prophecy also justifies, and 
which bears immediately on the matter here 
in hand? See 1 Pet. ii. 6—8, where the 
same two texts are joined, and also Ps. 
cxviii. 22. Shall not be put to shame 
seems to he a secondary meaning of 
the Hebrew word, which signifies, as in 
our version of Isa. xxvii. 16, ‘shall not 
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X.! Brethren, my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is, that they 
might be saved. * For I 
bear them record that they 
have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge. 
3 For they being ignorant. knowledge. 
of God's righteousness, and 
going about to establish 
their own righteousness, 
have not submitted them- 
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X. } Brethren, my heart’s desire 
and my supphieation to God on their 


behalf is for [their] salvation. * For 

I bear them witness that they * have @ a Acts asi, 20 

a zeal for God, but not according to fait & 
3 For not knowing the “** 

> righteousness of God, and seeking » hiv. &ix, 


to set up their Sown righteousness, ¢ Phil. iii-o. 
they have not submitted themselves 


selves unto the riyhteous-) unto the righteousness of God. * For 


ness of God. 4 For Christ | 4 
is the end of the law for 


make haste: i.e. shall not fly in terror, 
shall not be confounded. 

Cuap. X. 1—13.] The Jews, though 
zealous for God, are yet ignorant of God's 
righteousness (1—3) as revealed to them 
tn thetr own Scriptures (4—13). 
1.| Brethren (‘“‘now, as if the severity of 
the preeeding arguinent were passed over, 
he affectionately addresses them as bre- 
thren.” Bengel), the inclination (or, desire) 
of my heart and my supplication to God 
on their behalf (Israel, s-e ch. ix. 32; the 
insertion of “ Zsrael”’ in the text is against 
the authority of all our oldest MSs. and 
versions) (is) for (their) salvation (lit. 
‘towards salvation.” The Apostle’s inten- 
tion seems to be, to destroy any impression 
which his readers may have received un- 
favourable to his love of his own people, 
from the stern argument of the former 
chapter). 2.| For (reason why I thus 
sympathize with their effor ts, though mis- 
directed) I bear witness to them that 
they have a zeal for God, but not accord- 
ing to (in accordance with, founded upon, 
and carried on with) knowledge (accurate 
apprehension of the way of righteousness 
as revealed to them). 3.] For (ex- 
planation of not according to knowledge) 
not knowing (i.e. not recognizing; the A.V., 
‘being ignorant of, is liable to the objection, 
that it may represent to the reader a state 
ot excusable ignorance, whereas they had it 
befure them, and overlooked it) the right- 
eousness of God (not, the way of justifi- 
cation appointed by God, as Stuart and 
others; but that only righteousness which 
avails before God, which becomes ours in 
justification ; see De Wette’s note, quoted 
on ch. i. 17), and seeking to set up their 
own righteousness (again, not justifica- 
tion, but righteousness; that, namely, de- 
scribed ver. 5; not that it was ever theirs, 


Christ is ey end of the law unto a Matt. v.17. 


ii. 24. 


but the Apostle speaks subjectively), they 
were not subjected (the passive, were not 
subjected,—not as in A. V., “have not 
submitted themselves,?—expressesthe result 
only; it might be themselves, or it might 
be some other, that should have subjected 
them,—but the historical fact was, that 
they were rot subjected) to the righteous- 
ness of God (the “righteousness of God” 
being considered as a rule or method, to 
which it was necessary to conform, but to 
which they were never subjected, as they 
were to the law of Moses). 4—13. ] 
The “righteousness of God” is now ex- 
plained to be summed up in that Saviour 
who was declared to them in their own 
Scriptures.—For (establishing what was 
last said, and at the same time unfolding 
the “righteousness of God” in a form 
which rendered them inexcusable for its 
non-recognition) Christ is the end of the 
law (i.e. the object at which the law 
aimed: compare the similar expression 
1 Tim. 1. 5, “the end of the command- 
ment.” Various meanings have been given 
to the word end. (1) kxd, “ finis,” chro- 
nological: ‘Christ is the termination of 
the law.’ So Augustine, Luther, and 
others. Bnt this meaning, unless under- 
stood in its pregnant sense, that Christ, 
who has succeeded to the law, was also the 
object and aim of the law, says too little. 
In this pregnant sense Tholuck takes the 
word ‘end,’ the enxd in time and in aim. 
It may be so; but I prefer simply to take 
in the idea of Christ being the end, i.e. 
aim of the law, as borne out by the cita- 
tions following, in which nothing is said 
of the ¢ransitoriness of the law, but much 
of the notices which it contains of right- 
eousness by faith in Christ. (2) Clement 
of Alexandria, Calvin, and others, take end 
for ‘accomplishment,’ a sense included in 
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righteousness to every one that be- 
5 For Moses describeth the 
righteousness which is of the law, 
which 


lieveth. 


° Neh, Te 2 [saying] ©The man 
1s 21- Gale done them shall live in it. 
1.12, 


the general meaning, but not especially 
treated here, — the quotations following not 
having any reference toit. (3) The mean- 
ing, end in the sense of object or aim, 
above adopted, is that of Chrysostom, 
Beza, and others. Chrys. observes: ** For 
if Christ is the end of the Jaw, he who has 
not Christ, although he may seem to 
possess righteousness, possesses it not: but 
he who has Christ, even if he have not 
thoroughly observed the Jaw, has all. To 
take an example. The end of the art of 
medicine is health. As, therefore, he who 
is able to produce health, even if he know 
nothing of medicine, has all: but he who 
knows not how to produee health, however 
he may seem to study the art, fails alto- 
gether: so it is with the law and faith: he 
who has the latter, has the end of the 
former: bnt he who has not the latter, is a 
stranger to both”) unto righteousness (i. e. 
so as to bring about righteousness, which 
the law could not do) to every one that 
believeth.— Had they only used the law, 
instead of abusing it, it would have been 
their best preparation for the Saviour’s 
advent. For indeed, by reason of man’s 
natnral weakness, it was always powerless 
to justify. It was never intended to make 
the sinner righteous before God ; but rather 
to impart to him a knowledge of his sin- 
fulness, and to awaken in his heart earn- 
est longings for some powerful deliverer. 
Thus used, it would have ensured the 
reeeption of the Messiah by those who now 
reject Him. Striving to uttain to real 
holiness, and inereasingly eonseious of the 
impossibility of becoming holy by an im- 
perfect obedience to the law’s  require- 
ments, they would gladly have recognized 
the Saviour as the end of the law tor right- 
eousness.”” Ewbank. 5.| For (proof 
of the impossibility of legal righteousness, 
as declared even in the law itself) Moses 
describeth the righteousness which is of 
(abstract,—not implying that it has ever 
been attained, but rather presupposing the 
contrary) the law, [saying] That the man 
which hath done them (the ordinances of 
the law) shall live in (in the strength of, 
by means of, as his status) it (the right- 
eousness accruing by such doing of them. 
The reading “them,” in A. V., is against 
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righteousness to every one 
that believeth. 5 For Moses 
describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law, That 
the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them. 
6 But the righteousness 


hath 
6 But 


the authority of our most ancient MSS.). 
As regards the life here promised, the 
Jewish interpreters themselves included in 
it more than mere earthly felicity in Ca- 
naun, and extended their view to a better 
life hereafter. Earthly felieity it doubt- 
less did impart, comp. Deut. xxx. 20; but 
even there ‘//fe’ seems to be a general 
promise, and length of days a partieular 
species of felicity. ‘In the New Test.,” 
Tholuck observes, “this idea (of life) is 
always exalted into that of life blessed and 
eternal :—see Matt. vii. 14; xviii. 8, 9; 
Luke x. 28.” 

6—8.} The righteousness which is of 
Jaith is described, in the words spoken 
in Scripture by Moses of the com- 
mandment given by him,—as not de- 
pendent on a long and difficult process 
of search, but near to every man, and in 
every man’s power to attain. I believe 
the account of the following citation will 
be best found by bearing in mind that the 
Apostle is speaking of Christ as the end of 
the law for righteousness to the believer. 
He takes as a confirmation of this, a 
passage oceurring in a prophetic part of 
Denteronomy, where Moses is foretelling 
to the Jews the consequences of rejecting 
God’s law, and His merey to them even 
when under chastisement, if they would 
return to Him. He then describes the 
law in nearly the words cited in this verse. 
Now the Apostle, regarding Christ as the 
end of the law, its great central aim and 
object, quotes these words not merely as 
suiting his purpose, but as bearing, where 
originally used, an @ fortiori application 
to faith in Him who is the end of the law, 
and to the commandment to believe in 
Him, which (1 John iii. 23) is now ‘ God’s 
commandment.’ If spoken of the law as a 
manifestation of God in man’s heart and 
mouth, mueh more were they spoken of 
Him, who is God manifest in the flesh, the 
end of the law and the prophets. This 
view is, it is true, different from that of 
alinost all eminent Commentators, ancient 
and modern,—who regard the words as 
merely adapted or parodied by the Apos- 
tle as sniting his present purpose. Bnt 
we must remember that it is in this passage 
St. Paul’s object not merely to describe 
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which is of faith speaketh 
on this wise, Say not in 
thine heart, Who shall as- 
cend into heaven? (that is, 
to bring Christ down from 
above:) 7 or, Who shall 
descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ 


down :) 


the righteousness which is of faith in 
Christ, but to skew it described already 
in the words of the law.—RKut the right- 
eousness which is of faith speaketh on 
this wise (personified, as Wisdom in the 
Proverbs), Say not in thine heart (i. e.<think 
not,’ a Hebrew idiom. The original 
in Deuteronomy has merely, “that thou 
shouldest' say.’ The Apostle cites freely, 
giviug the explanation of this saying, viz. 
thinking), Who shall ascend into heaven ? 
that is (see note above ;—that imports in 
its full and unfolded meaning), to bring 
down Christ :—or, Who shall descend into 
the deep (or, the abyss) ?—that is, to bring 
up Christ from the dead.—There is sone 
difficulty in assigning the precise view 
with which the Apostle introduces these 
questions. Tholuck remarks, “The dif- 
ferent interpretations may be reduced to 
this, that the questions are regarded either 
(1) as questions of unbelief, or (2) as ques- 
tions of embarrassment, or (3) as questions 
of anxiety.” The first view is represeuted 
by De Wette, who says, “In what sense 
these questions, from which the righteous- 
ness whieh is of faith dissuades men, are 
to be taken, is plain from ver. 9, where 
the Resurrection of Christ is asserted as 
the one most weighty point of historical 
Christian belief :—they would be questions 
of unbelief, which regards this fact as not 
accomplished, or as now first to be accom- 
plished. Thus, also, probably, are we to 
understand the first question, as applying 
to the Lncarnation of Christ.’ This is 
more or less also the view of many other 
Commentators. (2) The second view, that 
they are questions of embarrassment, is 
taken by Stuart, who says, “The whole (of 
Moses’s saying) may be summed up in one 
word, omitting all figurative expression : 
viz. the commandment is plain and ac- 
cessible. You ean have, therefore, no 
excuse for neglecting it. So in the ease 
before us. Justification by faith in Christ 
is a plain and iutelligible doctrine. It is 
not shut up in mysterious language .... 
It is like what Moses says of the statutes 
which he gave to Israel, plain, intelligible, 
accessible .... It is brought before the 
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the righteousness whieh is of faith 
speaketh on this wise, Say not in e pros. cx. 
thine heart, Who shall aseend into ~~ 
heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 

7 or, 
into the deep? (that is, to bring 


Who 


shall deseend 


mind and heart of every man: and thus 
he is without excuse for unbelief.” (3) 
The third view, that they are questions of 
anziety, is that of Calvin, Tholuck, and 
others: by none perhaps better expressed 
than by Ewbank, Comm. on the Ep. to 
the Rom, p. 74: “ Personifying the great 
Christian doetrine of free justification 
through faith, he represents it as addressing 
every man who is anxious to obtain salva- 
tion, in the encouraging words of Moses: 
‘Say not in thine heart, (it says to such an 
one,) &e. . . 2 In other words, ‘Let not 
the man, who sighs for deliverance from 
his own sinfulness, suppose that the accom- 
plishment of some impossible task is re- 
quired of him, in order to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the Gospel. Let him not think 
that the personal presence of the Messiah 
is necessary to ensure his salvation. Christ 
needs not to be brought down from heaven, 
or up from the abyss, to impart to him for- 
giveness and holiness. No. Our Chris- 
tian message contains no impossibilities. 
We do not mock the sinner by offering him 
happiness on conditions whieh we know 
that he is powerless to fulfil. We tell him 
that Christ’s word is near to him: so near, 
that he may speak of it with his mouth, 
and meditate on it with his heart ..... ‘ 
Is there any thing above human power in 
such a eonfession, and m such a belief? 
Surely not. It is graciously adapted to the 
necessity of the very weakest and most 
sinful of God’s creatures.” I will now 
tuke up the three views afresh and state 
the objections. (1) The objection to this 
view, as alleged by Tholuck, is, that in it 
the contrast with ver. 5 is lost sight of. 
And this is so far just, that it must be 
eonfessed we thus lose the ideas which the 
Apostle evidently intended us to grasp, 
those of insuperable difficulty in the ac- 
quisition of righteousness by the law 
and of facility,—by the gospel. Also,— 
it puts foo forward the allegation of the 
great matters of historical belief, which are 
not ere the central point of the argument, 
but introdueedas the objects which faith, it- 
self that central point, apprehends. (2) The 
last objection has some force as against 
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Christ up from the dead.) 


The word is nigh 
unto thee, in thy month, and in thy 
heart: that is, the word of faith, 
which we preach; 9 because *if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
10 For with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness; and with the 


g Daur. xxx. what saith it? 


h Matt. x. 32. 
Luke xii. 8. 
Acts viii. 37. 
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again froin the dead.) 8 But 
what saithit? The word 
is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy hearts: 
that is, the word of faith, 
which we preach ; 9 that if 
thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. ° For with the 
heart man believeth unto 
righteousness : and with the 
mouth confession is made 


8 But 


mouth confession 1s made unto sal- 


this view. The regarding the questions as 
mere questions of difficulty and intellectual 
bewilderment does not adequately repre- 
sent the zeal for God predicated of the 
Jews, on the assumption of which the whole 
passage proceeds. Here, however, it seems 
to me, we have more truth than in (1): for 
the plainness and simplicity of the trnths to 
be believed is unquestionably one most im- 
portant element in the righteonsness which 
is of faith. (3) Here we have the im- 
portant element just mentioned, not indeed 
made the prominent point of the questions, 
but, as it appears to me, properly and suffi- 
ciently kept in view. The anxious follower 
after righteousness is not disappointed by 
an impracticable code, nor mocked by an 
unintelligible revelation : the word is rear 
him, therefore accessible; platu and siin- 
ple, and therefore apprehkensible ; and, 
taking (1) into account, we may fairly add, 
—deals with definite historical fact, aud 
therefore certain: so that his salvation is 
not contingent on an amount of perform. 
anee which is beyond him, and therefore 
inaccessible: irrational, and therefore in- 
apprehensible: undefined, and therefore 
tavolved in uacertainty.— Thus, it seems 
to me, we satisfy all the conditions of the 
argument: and thus also it is clearly 
bronght ont, that the words themselves 
conld never have been spoken by Moses of 
the righteousness which is of éhe law, but 
of that which is of faith. 8.] But 
what saith it? The word is near thee, in 
thy mouth (to confess), and in thy heart 
(to believe): that is (see above), the word 
of faith (which forms the substratum and 
object of faith, see Gal. iti. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 6), 
which we (ministers of Christ: or perhaps, 
J Paul) preach (this ver. has been ex- 
plained in dealing with vv. 6, 7); 


9.] because (explanation of the word being 
near thee. Others, seeing that the same 
word in the original means “ because,” and 
“that,” take the latter meaning here, and 
regard this verse as merely giving the im- 
port of the “word of faith which we 
preach.” But as Tholuck observes, (1) 
the dnty of confessing the Lord Jesus ean 
hardly be called part of the contents of 
the preaching of faith, but the prominence 
given to that duty shews a reference to 
the words of Moses: (2) the making the 
word render a reason for the fact above 
stated, suits much better the context 
and form of the passage: (8) the fact 
of the confession with the mouth stand- 
ing first, also shews a reference to what 
has gone betore: for when the Apostle 
brings his own arrangement in ver. 10, he 
puts, as natural, the belief of the heart 
first) if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
(saine order as ver. 8) the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God raised 
Him from the dead (here, as in 1 Cor. xv. 
14, 16, 17, regarded as the great central 
fact of redemption), thou shalt be saved 
(inherit eternal life)—Here we have the 
two parts of the above question again 
introduced: the confession of the Lord 
Jesus implying His having come down 
from heaven, and the belief in His resur- 
rection implying His having been brought 
up from the dead. 10.| For (refers 
baek to ver. 6, where the above words 
were ascribed to the righteousness which is 
of faith, and explains how believing with 
the heart refers to the acqniring of righte- 
ousness) with the heart faith is exer. 
cised (the original verb is impersonal, it 
is believed: i. e. as in the text, man be- 
lieveth) unto (so as to be available to the 
acquisition of) righteousness; and (lite- 
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unto salvation. ‘' For the 


scripture saith, Whosoever 
believeth on him shall not 
be ashamed. }* For there 
is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek: for 
the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon 
him. '3 For whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. \4 How 
then shall they call on him 
in whom they have not be- 
lieved ? and how shall they 
believe in him of whon they 
have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a 
preacher? 6 And how shall 
they preach, except they be 
sent? asit is written, How 
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vation. 11 For the seripture saith, 





tWhosoever believeth on him shall! svi, 
not be put to shame. 32 For k there e'vs'” 
. ae . k Acts xv. 9 
is no distinction between Jew and avin.» 
Greek : !for the same Lord over all '4;5v3% 
is ™yich unto all them that call mE % 
upon him: } for every one " who-" Sel ii 98. 
soever shall eall upon the ° name o aetsix.1. 
of the Lord shall be saved. 14 How 

then can they call on him in whom 

they have not beheved? and how 

ean they believe in hin of whom 

they have not heard? and how can 

they hear P? without a preacher ? 

15 And how shall they preach, ex- 


p Tit. 1.3, 


rally, but: as if it were said, ‘not only so: 
but there must be an outward confession, 
in order for justification to be carried for- 
ward to salvation’) with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation. — Clearly 
the words righteousness and salvation 
are not used here, as De Wette and 
others maintain, merely as different terms 
for the same thing, for the sake of the 
parallelism: but sa/vation is the end and 
topstoue of justification, eonsequent not 
merely on the aet of jnstifying faith, as 
the other, but on a good confession before 
the world, maintained unto the end. 
11.| For (proof of the former part of ver. 
10) the scripture saith, Whoscever be- 
lieveth on Him shall not be ashamed. 
12.| For (an explanation of the 
strong expression ‘whosoever believeth,’ 
as implying the universal offer of the 
riches of God’s merey in Christ) there is 
no distinction of Jew and Greek (Gcn- 
tile.—See ch. iii. 22): for the same Lord 
of all (viz. Christ, who is the subjeet here: 
verses 9, 11, 13 eannot be separated. So 
Origen, Chrysostom, and most of the an- 
cients. So“ Lord of all” is said of Christ, 
Acts x. 36. Most modern Commentators 
would render the words,“ the same [ Person } 
is Lord of all.” But I prefer the usual ren - 
dering, both on aeeount of the strangeness 
of “ the same” thus standing alone, and 
heeause this Apostle uses the expression 
“the same Lord,’ 1 Cor. xii. 5, and even 
“the same God,” 1 Cor. xii. 6) is rich 
unto all (‘by unto is signified the divee- 
tion in which the stream of grace rushes 
forth.’ Olshausen) who call upon Him: 


13.] for (Seripture preof of this 
assertion) every one whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord (JEHovaH,— 
but used here of Christ beyond a doubt, as 
the next verse shews. There is hardly a 
stronger proof, or one more irrefragable 
by those who deny the Godhead of our 
Blessed Lord, of the unhesitating appliea- 
tion to Ilim by the Apostle of the name 
and attributes of Jehovah) shall be saved. 

14, 15.] It has been mueh doubted 
to whom these questions refer,—to Jews 
or to Gentiles? It must, I think, be an- 
swered, To neither exclusively. They are 
generalized by the “ whosoever” of the 
preceding verse, to mean ell, both Jews 
and Gentiles. And the inference in what 
follows, though mainly coneerning the re- 
jection of the unbelieving Jews, has regard 
also to the reeeption ot the Gentiles: see 
below on verscs 19, 20.—At the same time, 
as Meyer remarks, “the necessity of the 
Gospel mission must first be laid down, in 
order to bring out iu strong contrast the 
disobedience of some.’’—How then (i. e. it 
Leing conceded that the foregoing is so) 
can (I have followed the majority of the 
chief MSS in reading can throughout this 
passage instead of “shall”’) they (men, 
represented by the “whosoever” of ver. 13) 
call on Him in wkom they have not 
believed (i.e, begun to believe: so ch. 
xiii, J1)? But (in an English version we 
are obliged to render these buts by and ; 
and so of those which follow. In the 
original, they are not eopulatives, but dis- 
juuctives) how can they believe (in Him) 
of whom they have not heard? But how 
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eept they be sent? as it is written, |Feautiful are the feet of 
5 em that 
atuui7. 4 How beautiful are the feet of them |e” “4 preach the gospel 
Nah. i. 15. : Rees of peace, and bring glad 
that bring glad tidings of peace, that| fiaings of good things! 
brine e@lad tidings of good thines!}'® But they have not all 
ee a ean [obeyed the gospel. For 
reh.iii.s. 16 Towbeit they ‘did not all hearken| CU fe gospe’ 
Heb. iv. 2 but i : Esaias saith, Lord, who 
to the glad tidings. For Isatah| jas setiered our report? 
ein tiit. saith, * Lord, who hath believed onr|!7 So then faith cometh by 
oOnb X1k, . “ a os 
report? 17 So then faith cometh of heaving, and hearing by the 
: word of God. 38 But I 
report, and the report is through the | say, zave they not heard? 
word of Christ. 18 But I say, Did | Yes verily, their sound went 
; ¢ 4 tas : |zato all the earth, and their 
tPenzizt they not hear? Nay, verily, * Their nds eam cs Pe 
14. & xxviii. J . 
19, Mark" VOICE went out into all the earth, 
xvi. 15. Col. yi * 
i. 6, 28. "and their words unto the ends of 


u See 1 Kings 
xvili. 10. Matt. iv. 8. 


can they hear without a preacher? But 
how can men preach unless they shall 
have been sent? as it is written, How 
beautiful are the feet of them who bring 
glad tidings of peace, who bring glad 
tidings of good things!—The Apostle is 
shewing the necessity and dignity of the 
preachers of the word, which leads on to 
the unxirersality of their preaching, leaving 
all who disobey it without excuse. He 
therefore cites this, as shewing that their 
instrumentality was one recoguized in the 
prophetic word, where their office is de- 

seribed and glorified.—The applicability of 
these words to the preachers of the Gospel 
is evident from the passage in Isaiah itself, 
which is spoken indeed of the return trom 
captivity, but in that return has regard to 
a more glorious one under the future Re- 
deemer. We need not therefore say that 
the Apostle uses Seripture words merely as 
expressing his own thoughts in a well- 

known garb; he alleges the words as a 
prophetic deseription ‘of the preachers of 
whom he is writing. 16.] In this 
preaching of the Gospel some have been 
found obedient, others disobedient: and 
this was before announced by Isaiah. The 
persons here meant are as yet kept in- 
detinite,—but evidently the Apostle has 
in his mind the unbelievi ing Jews, about 
whom his main discourse is employed.— 
Howbeit not all hearkened to (historic: 

during the preaching) the glad tidings 
(and ‘this too was no unlooked- for thing, 
but predetermined in the divine counsel) : 
for Isaiah saith, Lord (the word Lord is 
not in the Hebrew), who [hath] believed 
the hearing of us (i. e. as in our version, our 


report : but it is important in this passage 
to keep the word one and the same through- 
ont, as it is in the original; otherwise we 
lose the force of the Apostle’s argument) 4 
17.) Faith then (conclusion from 
ver. 16, “ who believed our report ?”) is from 
hearing (i. e. the publication of the Gospel 
produces belief in it), and the hearing (the 
effect of the publication of the Gospel) is 
through (not, ‘in obedience to,’ but ‘by 
means of,’ as its instrument and vehicle) 
the word of Christ (such is the reading of 
our oldest authorities. ‘ God’ has pro- 
bably been a rationalizing correction, to 
suit better the sense of the propheey). 
18.] But (in anticipation of an objection 
that Israel, whom he has especially in 
view, had not sufficiently heard the good 
tidings), I say, Did they not hear ‘(the 
“hear” ot ver. 1+ is earried on through 
verses 16 and 17 to this in ver. 18)? Nay, 
verily (ch. ix. 20, note), Into all the earth 
went forth their voice, and to the ends of 
the world their words.—Psal. xix. is 
a comparison of the sun, and glory of 
the heavens, with the word of God. As 
far as ver. 6 the glories of nature are de- 
seribed: then the great subject is taken 
up, and the parallelism earried out to the 
end. So that the Apostle has not, as 
alleged in nearly all the Commentators, 
merely accommodated the text allegorically, 
but taken it in its context, and followed 
up the comparison of the Psalm.—aAs to 
the assertion ot the preaching of the Gospel 
having gone ont into all the world, when 
as yet a small part of it only had been 
evangelized,—we mnst remember that it 
is not the exrfent, so much as the wniver- 
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world. But I say, Did 
not Israel know? First 
Moses saith, I will pro- 
voke you to jealousy by 
them that are no people, 
and by a foolish nation I 
will anger you. 9 But 
Esaias is very bold, and 
saith, Iwas found of them 
that sought me not; I was 
made manifest unto them 
that asked not after me. 
21 But to Israel he saith, 
All day loug I have stretch- 


the world. 
not know ? 





sality in character, of this preaching, 
which the Apostle is here asserting: that 
word of God, hitherto confined within the 
limits ot Judawa, had now broken those 
bounds, and was preached in all parts of 
the earth. See Col. i. 6, 23. 19. ] 
But (in anticipation of another objection, 
that this universal evangelizing and ad- 
mission of all, had at any rate taken the 
Jews by surprise,—that they had not been 
forewarned of any such purpose of God) I 
say, Did Israel (no emphasis on Israe]— 
they are not first here introduced, nor 
have the preceding verses been said only of 
the Gentiles; but they have been during 
those verses in the Apostle’s mind, and are 
now named for distinctness’ sake, because 
it is not now a question of their having 
heard, which they did in common with all, 
but of their having deen aware froin their 
Scriptures of God’s intention with regard 
to themselves and the Gentiles) not know 
(supply, not ‘the Gospel,’ “the hearing,” 
as Chrysostom and others,—but, the fact 
that such a general proclamation of the 
Gospel would be made «as lias been men- 
tioned in the last verse, raising up thie 
Gentiles into equality and rivalry with 
themselves. Others supply variously, ‘the 
truth of God,’—so as to have an advantage 
over the Gentiles: “the righteousness of 
God,” &e.)?1—First (in the order of the 
prophetie roll; i.e. in their very earliest 
prophet. Tholuek observes, ‘‘The Apostle 
has in his mind a whole series of prophetic 
sayings which he might adduce, but gives 
only a few instead of all, and would shew 
by the ‘first, that even in the earliest 
period the same complaint [of Israel’s nn- 
belief] is found’) Moses saith, I will pro- 
voke you (the Hebrew and Septuagint 
have ‘fthem’) to jealousy against (those 
who are) no nation (the Gentiles, as op- 
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19 But I say, Did Isracl 


First Moses saith, * [x tent. ssi, 


chy xi. 


will provoke you to jealousy against 

that which is not a nation, against 

a nation that hath no understand- y Tit. itis. 
ig will I anger you. 
is very bold and saith, 7I was found 
by them that sought me not; I be- 
eame manifest unto them that asked 
not after me. 
Israel he saith, ?. All the day long a teary. 


20 But Isaiah 


z Isa. Ixv. 1. 
ch, ix. 30. 


“1 But in regard of 


posed to the people of God), against a 
nation that hath no understanding (the 
spiritual fool of Ps. xiv. 1; lit, 1; Prov. 
xvii. 21) will I provoke you. The original 
reference of these words, as addressed to 
Israel by Moses, is exactly apposite to the 
Apostle’s arguinent. Moses prophetically 
assumes the departure of Israel] from God, 
and his rejection of them, and denounces 
from God that, as they had moved Him to 
jealousy with their ‘no-gods’ (idols) and 
provoked Him to anger by their vanities, 
—so He would, by reeeiving into his favour 
a no-nation,’ make them jealous, and pro- 
voke them to anger by adopting instead 
of them a foolish nation. 20.) But 
(even more than this: there is stronger 
testimony yet) Isaiah is very bold and 
saith (i.e. as we say, ‘ dares to say,’ ‘ven- 
tures to speak thus plainly’), I was found 
(so the Septuagint, the Hebrew has ‘I was 
sought: but apparently in the sense of 
Ezek. xiv. 3; xx. 3, ‘enquired of:’ which 
amounts to being found) by those who 
sought me not; I became manifest to those 
who asked not after me. De Wette and 
other modern Commentators have main- 
tained that Isa. Ixv. 1 is spoken of the 
Jews, and not of the Gentiles; their main 
argunnent for this view being the con- 
nexion of ch. Ixiv. and Ixv. But even 
granting this connexion, it does not follow 
that God is not speaking in reproach to 
Isreel in eh. Ixv. 1, and reminding them 
prophetically, that while they, His own 
rebellious people, provoke Him to anger, 
the Gentiles which never sought Him have 
found Him. ‘The nation which was not 
called by my Name,’ in lxv. 1, ean only 
primarily mean the Gentiles. 21.] 
But in regard of (not, as A.V. ‘¢o,’ but 
‘with regard to. The words are not an 
address) Israel (evidently emphatie;—the 
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did I stretch forth my hands unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying people. 
XI. 1 I say then, # Did God cast 
God forbid. 
b2cor xi.22 > T also am an Israelite, of the seed 
of Abraham, of the tribe of Benja- 
2 God did not cast away his 
people which he ° foreknew. 


a Sam. xii. 22. 
Jer. xxx i. 37. 


away his people? 


Phil, iii. 5. 


min. 


e ch. viii. 29, 


former words having been said of the Gen- 
tiles) be saith (Isa. Ixv. 2), All the day 
I stretched forth my hands (the attitude 
ot gracious invitation) to a people dis- 
obedient and gainsaying (rebellious ; the 
sae word ocenrs Deut. xxi. 18). 

Cuap. Xf. 1—10.] Yet God has not 
cast ot! Lis people, but there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace (1—6), 
—the rest being hardened (7—10). 

1.] I say then (a false inference from 
ch. x. 19—21,—made in order to be 
refuted), Did Gneaning, It cannot surely 
be, that) God cast off His people (as w ould 
almost appear from the severe words just 
adduced)? It is not so (God forbid). For 
I also am an Israelite (see Phil. iii. 5), of 
the seed of Abraham (mentioned probably 
tor solemnity’s sake, as bringing to mind 
all the promises made to Abraham), of the 
tribe of Benjamin (so Phil. iii. 5).—There 
is some question with what intent the 
Apostle here brings forward himself. Three 
answers are open to us: either (1) itis as 
a case in point, asan example of an Israelite 
who has not been rejected, but is still one 
of God’s people: so almost all the Com- 
mentators—but this is hardly probable,— 
for in this case (a) he would not surely 
bring one only example to prove his point, 
when thousands might have been alleged,— 
(6) it would be hardly consistent with the 
humble mind of St. Paul to put himself 
alone in such a place,—and (c) “‘ God for- 
Lid” does not go simply to dexy a hypo- 
thetical fact, but: applies to some deprecated 
consequence of that which is hypothetically 
put:—or (2) he implies, ‘How can J 
say such a thing, who am myself an 
Israelite,” Ke.? ‘Does not my very na- 
tionality furnish a security against my 
entertaining such an idea ?? or (3) whieh 
I believe to be the right view, but whieh 
J have tound only in the recent commentary 
of Mr. Ewbank,—as implying that if such 
a hypothesis were to be conceded, it would 
exelude from God’s kingdom the writer 
himself, as an Israelite. This seems better 
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ed forth my hands unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying 
people. 

XI. 1 TI say then, Hath 
God cast away his people? 
God forbid. For I also 
am an Israelite, of the 
seed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. * God 
hath not cast away his 


For 





Know 


to agree with “ God forbid,” as depre- 
eating the consequence of such an asser- 
tion.— But a question even more im- 
portant arises, not nnconnected with that 
just discussed: viz. who are His people ? 
In order for the sentence to bear the 
meaning just assigned to it, it is obvious 
that His people must mean the people of 
God nationally considered. If Paul depre- 
cated such a proposition as the rejection of 
God’s people, beeanse he himself would 
thus be as an Israelite cut off from God’s 
favour, the rejeetion assumed in the bypo- 
thesis must be @ national rejection. It 
is against ¢his that he puts in his strong 
protest. It is this which he disproves by 
a eogent historical parallel from Seripture, 
shewing that there is a remnant even at 
the present time aeeording to the eleetion 
of grace: and not only so, but that that part 
of Israel (eonsidered as having continuity 
of national existenee) which is for a time 
hardened, shall ultimately eome in, and so 
all Israel (nationally considered again, Isracl 
as a nation) shall be saved. Thus the 
covenant of God with Israel, having been 
national, shall nltimately be fulfilled to 
them as a nation: not by the gathering 
in merely of z¢xdividual Jews, or of all 
the Jews individually, into the Christian 
Church, — but by the national restoration 
of the Jews, uot in unbelief, but as a 
Christian believing nation, to all that can, 
under the gospel, represent their ancient 
pre-eminence, and to the fulness of those 
promises which have never yet in their 
plain sense been accomplished to them. 1 
have entered on this matter here, beeause a 
elear understanding of it underlies all intel- 
ligent appreciation of the argunient of the 
chapter. Those who hold xo national 
restoration of the Jews to pre-eminence, 
must neeessarily confound the present rem- 
nant according to the election of grace, 
with the remainder, who nationally shall 
be grafted in again. See this more fully 
illustrated where that image oeeurs, ver. 
17 tf. 2.] God did not cast away 
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people which he foreknew. 
Wot ye not what the serip- 
ture saith of Elias? how | 
he maketh intercession to 


ing, % Lord, they have 
killed thy prophets, aud 
digged down thine altars ; 
and I am left alone, and 
they seck my life. * But 
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ye not what the seripture saith in 
[the history of] 


pleadeth with God against Israel, 
God against Israel, say-\ 3 4 Lord, they 


Elyjah? how he 


have killed thy pro- 41 Krys sis. 
10, 14. 


phets, they have digged down thine 
altars ; and I only am left, and they 
seek my life. 


4 Nevertheless what 


what saith the answer of Sith the answer of God unto him? 


God unto hin? I have 
reserved to myself seven 
thousand imen, who have 
not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal. 5 Even so 
then at this present time 
also there is a remnant 
according to the election 
of grace. ® And if by 


grace, then is it no more 





grace. 


his people which he foreknew (i. c. ‘ which, 
in His own eternal decree before the world, 
He selected as the chosen nation, to be His 
own, the depositary of His law, the vehicle 
of the theocracy, from its first revelation to 
Moses, to its completion in Christ’s future 
kingdom? It is plain that this must here 
he the sense, and that the words niust not 
be limited, with Origen, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, and Calvin, to the eleet Chris- 
tian people of God from among the 
Jews, with Paul as their representative: 
see on ver. 1. Ou this explanation, the 
question of ver 1 would be se/f-contra- 
dictory, and this negation a truism. It 
would be inconceivable, that God should 
cast’ off His elect).—Or (see ech. ix. 21 
-~introduces a new objection to the matter 
impugned. This particle cannot well be 
introduced here in an English version) 
know ye not what the Scripture saith in 
[the history of ] Elijah (better thus than 
‘with regard to, or ‘of Elias, A. V.)4 
how he pleads with (see ch. viii. 26) God 
against Israel, &e.—The citation is a free 
one from the Septuagint.—The altars, as 
De Wette observes, were those on the 
hich plaees, dedicated ta God. 4.] 
But what saith the divine response to 
him? I have left to myself (here the 
Apostle corrects a mistake of the Sep- 
tuagint, who have for “I have left,” 
‘thou shalt leave: and he has added 
“to myself,” a simple and obvious filling 
up of the sense) seven thousand men. who 
(the seuse of the sa ying, as far as regards the 
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°I have reserved to myself seven e1 Krxes xis. 
thousand men, who have not bowed 

the knee to Baal. 
in this present time also there is a 
remnant according to the election of 

6 Now ®if it is by grace, it ¢ ch. iv. 45. 
is no more of works: 
wise grace becometh no more grace. 


5fEven so then feb ix.27. 


for other- 2%?" 


present purpose, is to shew that all these 
were faithful men ; in the original text and 
Septuagint (see also the English version), it 
isimplied that these were all the faithful men. 
But this was not necessary to be brought out 
here) never bowed knee to Baal. 5. 

Thus then (analogical inference from the 
example just cited) in the present time 
also (or, even in the present time, viz. of 
Israel’s national rejection) there is a 
remnant (literally, there has beeome a 
remnant: a part has remained faithful, 
which thus has become a remnant) accord- 
ing to (in virtue of,—in pursuance of) the 
election (selection, choice of a few out of 
inany) of grace (made not for their desert, 
nor their foreseen congruity, but of God’s 
free unmerited favour). 6.] «And let 
us remember, when we say an election 
of grace, how much those words imply : 
viz. nothing short of the entire exclusion 
of all human wors trom the question. Let 
these two terins be regarded as, and kept, 
distinet from one another, and do not let 
us attempt to mix them, and so destroy the 
meaning of each.’ So that the meaning of 
the verse is to clear up and remove all 
doubt concerning the meaning of ‘ election 
of grace, —and to profess on the part of 
the Apostle perfect readiness to aceept his 
own words in their full sense, aud to abide 
by them.—The clause enelosed in brackets 
does not exist in most of our ancient MSS. 
and versions : it exists in the oldest of all. 
the Vatican MS., and in the Syriae, whieh 
is the oldest of the versions. The object 
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{But if it is of works, it is no more 
for otherwise work is no 
7 What then? »® That 
which Israel seeketh for, he found 
not; but the election found it, and 


grace : 


beh. ix.31-& more work. | 
x. 3. 


the rest were hardened 


iIsxxint. gg i¢ is written, }God gave them 
k Dev sxix, 4 spirit of stupor, eyes that they 


Tsacvicd.. © 
Jer.v. 21. 
Ezek. xii. 2. 
Matt. xiii. 
14. John 
xii. 40. Acts 
xxviii. 26, 27. 


being precision, it is much more pro- 
bable that the Apostle should have written 
both elauses in their present formal paral- 
Jelism, and that the seeond should have 
been early omitted from its seeming super- 
fluity, than that it should have been in- 
serted from the margin. Besides whieh, 
the words do not correspond sufficiently 
with those of the first clause to warrant 
the supposition of their having been con- 
strueted to tally with it.—-But (direeting 
attention to the consequence of the ad- 
mission, the election of grace) if by grace 
(the selection has been made), it is no 
longer (when we have eonecded that, we 
have excluded its being) of (arising out 
of, as its source) works: for (in that ease) 
grace no longer becometh (literally, i. e. 
becomes no longer—loses its efficaey and 
character as) grace (the freedom and 
spontaneous character, absolutely neees- 
sary to the idea of grace. are lost, the act 
having been prompted from without) :— 
but if of (arising out of, as the eause and 
source of the selection) works, no longer 
is it (the act of scleetion) grace: for (in 
that case) work no longer is work (the 
essence of work, in our present argument, 
being ‘that which earns reward,’ and the 
reward being, as supposed, the election fo 
be of the remnant,—if so earned, there can 
be no admixture of divine favour in the 
matter; it must be all earned, or none: 
none cunferred by free grace, or all). 
These cautions of the Apostle are deeisive 
against all attempts at compromise between 
the two great antagonist hypotheses, of 
salvation by God's free grace, and salva- 
tion by man’s meritorious works. The 
two cannot be combined without destroying 
the plain meaning of words.—It now the 
Apostle’s object in this verse be to guard 
carefully the doetrine of election by free 
grace from any attempt at an admixture 
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should not hear; unto this very day. 
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of works: otherwise grace 
is no moregrace. But if it 
be of works, then is it no 
more grace: otherwise work 
zs no more work, 7 What 
then? Israel hath not ob- 
tained that which he seek- 
eth for; but the election 
hath obtained il, and the 
rest were blinded 8 (ac- 
cording as it is written, 
God hath given them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that 
they should not see, and 


8 according 





of man’s work, why is he anxious to do this 
just at this point ? I conceive, because he 
is immediately about to enter on a course 
of exposition of the divine dealings, in 
whieh, more than ever before, he rests all 
upon God’s sovereign purpose, while at 
the same time he shews that purpose, 
though apparently severe, to be one, on the 
whole, of grace and love. 7.| What 
then (what therefore must be onr eonclu- 
sion from what has been stated ? We have 
seen that God hath not east off his own 
chosen nation, but that even now there is 
aremnant. This being so, what aspeet do 
matters present ? This he asks to bring out 
an answer whieh may set in view the rest 
who were hardened)? That which Israel 
is in search of (viz. righteousness, see 
eh. ix. 31; x.1f.), this it (as a nation) 
found not, but the election (ihe abstract, 
beeause Israel has been spoken of in the 
abstract, and to keep out of view for the 
present the mere individual eases of con- 
verted Jews in the idea of an elected 
gemnant) found it; 8.] but the rest 
were hardened (not ‘ blinded.’ This mean- 
ing, frequently given to the word here 
oeeurring in the original, is now generally 
acknowledged to be a mistake. Were 
hardened is passive, aud implies God as 
the agent), according as it is written (if 
we are to regard these passages as merely 
analogous instances of the divine dealings, 
we ust remember that the perspective of 
prophecy, in stating sueh cases, embraces 
all analogous ones, the divine dealings 
being self-consistent,—and especially that 
great one, in which the words are most 
prominently fulfilled),-- God gave them a 
spirit of stupor, eyes that they should 
not see, and ears that they should not 
hear; unto this present day.— These last 
words are not, as in A. V., to be separated 
from the citation, and joined to “ were 
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ears that they should not 
hear ;\ unto this day. ° And 
David saith, Let their table 
be made a and a 
trap, and a 
block, and a recompence 
unto them. 1° Let their 
eyes be darkened, that they 
may not see, and bow dow 
their back alway, I say 


snare, 
stumbling. 
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9 And David saith, ' Let their table 1 Daa. Inix, 2 
be made a snare, and a trap, and a 
istumblingblock, and a recompenee 
unto them: 1° ]et their eyes be 
darkened, that they may not see, 
and their back bow thou down al- 
ways. 11 say then, Did they 
stumble in order that they should 





then, Have they stuinbled 
that they should fall? God | fall ? 


their fall salvation is eome 
unto the Gentiles for to) 
provoke them to jealousy. Jealousy. 
12 Now if the fall of them 


hardened :” they helong to the words in 
Deuteronomy, and are addneed by St. Paul 
as applying to the day then present, as 
they did to the day when Moses spoke 
them: see 2 Cor. iii. 15, 9.) And 
David saith, Let their table be made a 
snare and a trap (or, net: the word more 
usually signifies ‘a hnnt,’ or the act of 
taking or eatching.—but here a xeé, the 
instrument of capture. It is not in the 
Hebrew nor in the Septuagint, and is 
perhaps inserted by the Apostle to give 
emphasis by the aeeumulation of syno- 
nymes), aud a stumblingblock, and a 
recompence to them: 10.] let their 
eyes be darkened, that they may not see, 
and their back bow thou down always. 
(“Instead of Lending the back, the Hebrew 
text speaks of making the loins to tremble. 
This elsewhere is a sign of great terror, 
Nah. ii. 10; Dan. v. 6: and the darken- 
ing of the eyes betokens in the Psalin, a 
weakened, humbled, servile condition, just 
as in Dent. xxviii. 65-67. Itis plain trom 
the word a/ways, that we must not suppose 
the infirmities of age to be meant. The 
Apostle might well apply sueh a deseription 
to the servile condition ot the bondmen of 
the law, see Gal. iv. 24.” Tholuck.) 
11--24.] Yet this exclusion and barden- 
ing has not been for their destruction, but 
far mercy to the Gentiles, and erentually 
Sor their own restoration. 11.] I say 
then (see on ver. 1), Did they (wh)? sce 
below) stumble in order that they should 
fall (uot, “so that they fell,” as Origen, 
Chrysostom, and others, denoting the result 
merely: neither the graniunar nor the con- 
text will bear this: the Apostle is arguing 
respecting God's intent in the trespass 
of the Jewish nation. He here calls it by 


God forbid: but ™by their 
Sorbid: but rather through trespass salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles, for to provoke them to 
12 But if their trespass is 
jthe rnehes of the world, and their 


m Acts xiii. 16, 
& xviii 6k 
Xxii.18, 27.8 
XXvili. 24, 28. 
eh. x. 19. 


this mild name, to set forth that it is not 
final. The persons who stumbled are those 
who are designated hy “they” in the fol- 
lowing verses, i.e. the Jews as a people: 
nut the unbelieving individuals, who are 
characterized as “they which fell,’ ver. 
22. Ile regards the “rest” as the re- 
presentatives of the Jewish people, who 
have nationally stumbled, but notin order 
to their final fall, secing that God has a 
gracious purpose towards the Gentiles even 
in this “ stumbling” of theirs, and intends 
to raise them nationally from it in the end. 
This distinction, between the stwublers, 
the whole nation as a nation, and the 
Fallen, the unbelieving branches who have 
been cut off, is most important to the right 
understanding of the chapter, and to the 
keeping in mind the separate ideas, of the 
restoration of individuals here and there 
throughout time, and the restoration of 
Israel at the end.—The stress here is on 
the word fall, and it is the fall whieh is 
denied: not on the words “ ?x order that,” 
so that the purpose merely should be 
denied, and the full admitted)? God for- 
bid: but (the truer aecount of the matter 
is) by their trespass (not fall, as E. V ) 
salvation [is come] to the Gentiles, for 
to provoke them (Israel) to jealo sy.— 
Two gracious purposes of God are here 
stated, the latter wrought ont through the 
former. By this stumble of the Jews out 
of their national place in God’s favour, 
and the admission of the Gentiles into it, 
the very people thus excluded are to be 
stirred up to set themselves in the end 
etlectually to regain, as a nation, that pre- 
eminence from whieh they are now de- 
graded. 12.] Then the Apostle argues 
on this, as Meyer well says, “from the 
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diminishing the riches of the Gen- 
tiles; how much more their fulness ? 
1 But | am speaking to you Gen- 
nddsixts.& tiles: INasmuch therefore as "I am 


wii. veN SAdi 


2i, cho xvi lé. Galli. 16. & ii. 9,7, 8,9. Eph. iii. 8. 


prosperous eflect of a worse cause, to the 
more prosperous ellect of a better cause.’ 

—But (‘taking for granted, that ’—as 
in last verse—taking for granted the his- 
torical fact, that the stumble of the Jews 
has been coincident with the admission of 
the Gentiles) if their trespass is the riches 
of the world (the oceasion of that wealth, 
— the wealth itselt being the participation 
in the unsearchable riches ot Christ), ana 
(this latter clanse parallel to and explana- 
tory ot the less plainly expressed one before 
it) their diminishing, the riches of the 
Gentiles, how much more (shall) their 
fulness (be all this) ?—On the words here 
nsed, diminishing and fulness, much ques- 
tion has been raised. IT have taken hoth 
as answering strictly to the comparison 
here hetore the Apostle’s mind, viz. that 
of Impove vishing and enriching,—and the 
possessives their, and of the world, of 
the Gentiles, as sudjectire: ‘if their in- 
poverishment be the wealth of the Gen- 
tiles, how much more shall their enrichment 
be !?— But several other interpretations are 
possible. (1) Diminishing may mean, as in 
1 Cor. vi. 7, degradation, and fulness 
would then be ve-eralation to the former 
measure of faveur,—or perhaps £ their coi- 
pletion, ‘their highest degree of favonr.’ 
( 2) If we regard the meaning of “ fulness” 
in yer. 25, we shall be tempted here to 
understand it ‘full number,” and simi- 
larly diminishing, ‘small number’ So 
the majority of Commentators. Thus the 
arenment will stand: ‘If their unbelief 
(i.e. ot one part of them) is the world’s 
wealth, and their small number (i.e. of 
helievers, the other part of them), the 
wealthofthe Gentiles, how much more their 
fill (restored) number ? i. e, as Olshausen 
explains it, ‘ Hfso few Jews ean do so much 
for the Gentile world, what will not the 
whole number do?” But thus we shall lose 
the argument, from the less to the greater, 
—it their s?@7 has done so much, how much 
more their conversion ?? unless indeed it 
be said that reduction of numbers fnplies 
a national trespass. Besides, it can hardly 
be shewn that the original word rendered 
diminishing will bear this meaning of ‘a 
small nnmber. (3) Tholnck, from whom 
mostly this note is taken, uotices at length 
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he the riches of the world, 
and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles ; 
how imuch more their ful- 
13 For I speak to 


ness ? 


2 Tim. i. n. 


the view of Olshausen, after Origen, that 
the idea of a definite number of the elect 
is here in the Apostle’s mind,—that the 
falling off of the Jews produces a deficiency 
in the number, which is filled ay by the 
elect from the Gentiles, as ver. 25: un- 
derstanding by fulness both there and 
here, if I take his meaning aright, the 
number required to fill up the roll of 
the elect, whether ot Jews, as here, or 
Gentiles, as there.  Tholueck, while he 
concedes the legitimacy of the idea of a 
Sulness of the elect, maintains, and rightly, 
that in this section vo such idea is brought 
forward: and that it would not have 
been intended, without some more definite 
expression of if than we now find.—1 
have thonght it best, as above, considering 
the very varions meanings and diffienlty of 
the word fulness, to keep here to that 
which seems to be indicated by the imme- 
diate context, which ts, besides, the pri- 
mitive meaning of the word.—It must be 
noticed, that the fact, of Jsreel being the 
chosen people of God, lies at the root of 
all this argument. Israel is fhe nation, 
the covenant people,—the vehicle ot God's 
gracious purposes to mankind. Israel, 
nationally, is deposed from present favour. 
That very deposition is, however, aceom- 
panied by an outpouring of God’s riches of 
merey on the Geutiles; not as rivals to 
Israel, but stil? considered as further from 
God, formally and nationally, than Israel. 
If then the disyrace of Israel has had such 
a blessed accompaniment, how much more 
blessed a one shall Jsrael’s honour bring 
with it, when His own people shall once 
more be set as a praise in the midst of the 
earth, and the glory of the nations. 
13.] «Why, in an argninent concerning the 
Jews, dwell so much on the reterence to the 
Gentiles diseernible in the divine economy 
regarding Israel? Why make it appear 
as it the treatment of God’s chosen people 
were regulated uot by a consideration of 
them, but of the less favoured Gentiles 2’ 
The present verse gives an answer to this 
question.—But (such, and not “for.” is 
the reading of our most ancient MSS. and 
versions. The disjunctive conjunction in- 
troduces an Bpoloey, for the foregoins 
verse: i. e. “in thus speaking, let it be 
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you Gentiles, inasmuch as the apostle of the Gentiles, [ 


I am the apostle of the 
Gentiles, IT magnify mine 
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eat va iy 


mine ofliee, “if by any means I 


office: 14 if by any means) May provoke to jealousy mine own 
if by any 
I may provoke to emula- flesh, and may save some of them. ot cor. sii.ts, 


tion them which are amy 15 
flesh, and might save some | 
of them, 


For if the casting away of them 
15 Fur if the be the reconeiling of the world, what 


ASA eR 
1 Tin. iv. 16. 
Jamies v. 20, 


custing away of them be hall the reeeiving of them be, but 


the reconciling of the world, | 
what shall the receiving ot’: 


life from the dead ? 


16 Moreover if 


them he, but life from the? the firstfruit be holy, so also is the pier. sxiti.to. 
1 


nb. xv. 


; . | . a 
gear lye tie ft him? and if “the roob-be- holy, so SY: 


fruit he holy, the lump is 
also holy: and if the root 


understood that” ...) I am speaking to 
you (the) Gentiles: inasmuch therefore 
(this word, which is not in the received 
text. is read by onr oldest MSS.) as Iam 
[the] Apostle of the Gentiles, I glorify mine 
office (by striving for their eonversion 
and edifieation at all times,—hy intro- 
ducing a reterenee to them and their part 
in the divine counsels, even when speak- 
ing of mine own people), if by any means 
I may (regarding it as a real service done 
on behalf of Israel, thus to honour mine 
otee hy mentioning the Gentiles, if this 
mention may) provoke to jealousy mine 
own flesh (the Jews), and may save some 
of them. 15.] For (a reason for ny 
anxiety for the salvation of Israci: not 
merely for the sake of mine own kinsnien, 
but hecause their recovery will bring about 
the blessed eonsummation of all believers. 
Verses 13, 14 should not then be in a 
parenthesis, as sometimes printed) if the re- 
jection of them (not ‘ their loss,’ as Luther 
and others, by which the antithesis to what 
follows is weakened) be (the oceasion of’) 
the reconciliation of the world (of the 
Gentiles, viz. to God), what (‘of what 
kind,’ in its effect) (will be) the receiving 
ef them, but (the oceusion of) life from 
the dead?—Life from the dead may be 
variously taken. (1) 1t may be meta- 
phorieal, as in ch. vi. 18, and may import, 
that so general a conversion of the world 
would take place, as would be lke lite 
from the dead. So, more or less, many 
Commentators, who explain it of a joy 
like that of the resurrection. But against 
this interpretation lies the objection, that 
this is already involved in the reconciling 
of the world, and thus no new idea would 
be bronght ont by the words, whieh stand 
in the most emphatic position. (2) It 
muy mean that ‘lite trom the dead’ tte- 


rally should follow on tne restoration of 
the Jewish people; i.e. that the Resurree- 
tion, the great consimination, is bound up 
with it. So Chrysostom, Origen (who 
says, * Then will take place the receiving of 
Israel, when the dead also shall reeeive Hite, 
and the world from corruptible shall be 
made incorruptible, and mortals shall be 
endowed with immortality’’), and many 
others. The objection to this view seems 
to be, that the Apostle would hardly have 
used life from the dead thus prediecatively, 
if he had meant by it a fixed and pre- 
determined event ;—but_ that, standing 
as it does, it must be qualitatire, im- 
plying some further blessed state ot the 
reconciled world, over and above the mere 
reconeiliation. This might well be de- 
signated ‘life from the dead, and in 
it may be zmplied the glories of the first 
resurreetion, and deliverance from the 
bondage of corruption, without supposing 
the words life from the dead to be equiva- 
lent to the resurrection of the dead.— 
Stuart well compares Ezek. xxxvii. 1—L4, 
which was perhaps before the mind of the 
Apostle. 

16—24.} Such a restoration of Israel 
was to be erpected from a consideration of 
their destination and history. This is set 
JSorth in similitudes, that of the root and 
branches being followed out at some length, 
—and their own position, as engrafted 
Gentiles, brought to the mind of the 
readers.—Moreover (a further argument 
for their restoration, following on ver. 11} 
if the firstfruit be holy, so also is the 
lump (not here the firstfruit of the fied, 
as some have understood it, nor does the 
lump mean the cake made by the priests 
out of the firstfruits which tell to them, 
Deut. xviii, 4;—but the portion of u: 
kneaded Jump of dough, which was ofl-red 
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also are the branches. 
q Jer. xi. 16. 
r Acts ii. 59. 


Eph. ii. 12, 
13. 


off, and ‘thou, being a 
wast grafted in among 


as a heave-offering to the Lord, and so 
sanctified for use the rest: see the refer- 
ence where the same words occur) :— 
and if the root be holy, so also are the 
branches.— Iho are the firstfruit and 
the root? First of all, there is no im- 
propriety in the two words applying to 
the same thing. Yorthough, the branches 
being evolved from the root, it rather 
answers to the dwmap than to the jfirst- 
fruit, and though the firstfrait succeeds 
the lump in time, while the root precedes 
the branches,—yet the holiness is the 
point of comparison, and in holiness the 
jirstfruit precedes and gives existence to 
the enp. This being so, (1) the jirst- 
Jruit and root have generally been taken 
to represent the patriarchs; and } be- 
lieve rightly (except that perhaps it would 
be more strictly correct to say, Abraham 
himself). The words, “beloved for the 
fathers’ sake,” in yer. 28, place this reter- 
ence almost beyond doubt. Origen ex- 
plains the root to be our Lord. But 
He is Ilimself @ branch, by descent from 
Abraham and David (Isa. xi. 1; Matt.i.1), 
if genealogically considered ; and if mysti- 
cally, the whole tree (John xv. 1). De 
Wette prefers to take as the firstfruit and 
root, the zdeal theocracy founded on the 
patriarchs,—the true, faithful children of 
the patriarchs, aud as the branches, those 
united by mere external relationship to 
these others. This he does, beeause in the 
common aeceptation, the branehes who are 
cut off ought to be severed from their phy- 
sical connexion with Abraham, &c., which 
they are not. This objection I do not con- 
ceive applicable here : because, as we see 
evidently from ver. 23, the severing and 
re-engrafting are types, not of genealogical 
disunion and reunion, but of spiritual. 
Meanwhile, this view appears less simple 
than the ordinary one, which, as 1 hope to 
shew, is borne out by the whole passage. 
(2) Then, who are indicated by the lump 
and the branches? IsraEL, considered 
as the people of God. The lump, which 
has received its oliness from the first- 
Jruit, is Israel, beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes: the assemblage of branches, evolved 
from Abraham, and partaking of his holi- 
ness. But one thivg must be especially 
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17 But if be holy, so are the brauches. 
7 And if some of the 
branches be broken off, 
and thou, being a wild olive 
tree, wert graffed in among 
them, and with them par- 


wild olive, 
them, and 


borne in mind. As Abraham himself had 
an outer and an inner Hite, so have the 
branches. They have an outer life, de- 
rived from Abraham by physical descent. 
Of this, x0 cutting off can deprive them. It 
may be compared to the very organization 
ot the wood itself, which subsists even after 
its separation from the tree. But they 
have, while they remain in the tree, an izzer 
life, nourished by the circulating sap, by 
virtue of which they are constituted Living 
parts of the tree: see our Lord’s parable 
of the vine and the branches, John xv. 1 tf 
It is of this life, that their severance from 
the tree deprives them : itis ¢his life, which 
they will re-aequire, if grafted in again,— 
The holiness then here spoken of, consists 
in their dedication to God as a people— 
in their being physically evolved from a@ 
holy root. This pecniiar holiness (see 
1 Cor. vii. 14, where the children of one 
Christian parent are similarly called holy) 
renders their restoration to their own 
stock a matter, not of wonder and dith- 
culty, but of reasonable hope and pro- 
bability.—I may notice in passing, that 
those expositors who do not hold a restora- 
tion of the Jewish people to national pre- 
eminence, find this passage exceedingly in 
their way, if we may judge by their expla- 
nations of this Aoliness, EK. g. Mr. Ewbank 
remarks ; ‘ Holy they are, inasmuch as there 
is no decreeagainst their restoration totheir 
place of life and fruitfulness.” Surely this 
isa new meaning of ‘holy :’ the same would 
be true of a Hottentot: in his case, too, 
there is no decree against his reception into 
a place (and in Mr. E.’s view, the restora- 
tion of the Jew is nothing more) of lite and 
fruitfulness in the Church of God. 

17.] But (introduces a hypothesis involving 
a seeming inconsisteney with the holiness 
just mentioned) if some of the branches (the 
word some depreciates the number, in order 
to check the Gentile pride) were broken out 
(so literally : broken off from the tree), and 
thou (a Gentile believer), being a wild olive 
(i.e. a sprout or branch of a wild olive), 
wast grafted in (there is an apparent 
difficulty here: that the Apostle reverses 
the natural process in grafting. It Is the 
wilding, in practice, which is the s/ock, 
and the graft inserted is a sprout of the 
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takes of the root and fat- \ rast made 


ness of the oltve tree; Lf See . 
3 boast not against the the fatness of the 
branches. But if thou|not against the branches. 


boast, thou bearest not the 
rool, but the root thee. 
' Thou wilt say then, The 
branches were broken off; 
that I might be graffed in. 
20 Well; because of uwn- 
belicf they were broken off, 
and thou standest by faith. 
Be not highminded, but 
fear: ®| for if God spared 
not the natural branches, 
tuke heed lest he also spare 
not thee. *2 Behold there- 
fore the goodness and se- 
verily of Goud: on them 


root. thee. 


thy faith. 
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partaker of the root of 
18's hoast #2 Cor. x.12 


But if 


olive tree 


thou boastest against them, it 1s not 
thou that bearest the root, but the 


19 Thou wilt say then, 
that 
20 Well ; 


and thou standest by 
t Be 


not highminded, ten. sii 1. 


but “fear: *! for if God spared not u Prov. xxvii 
the natural branches, take heed lest 


. sa. 
Ixvie 2. 
Vhil. ii. 12. 


22 Behold 


also. 


which fell, severity; but|theretore the goodness and severity 


betler tree. I believe that he does not 
here regard what is the facet in nature: 
but makes a supposition perfectly legiti- 
mrite,—that a wilding graft, on being in- 
serted into a good tree, thereby becomes 
partaker of its qualities. No allusion ean 
be intended to a practice mentioned by 
Columella, of inserting a wilding gratt 
into a good tree to increase the vigour and 
growth ot the tree: for this would com- 
pletely stultify the illustration—the point 
of which is, a benefit received by the wild- 
ing from the tree, not one conferred by 
the w ilding on it) among them (i. e. among 
the brauches: or perhaps them may imply 
the remnants of the branches broken otf), 
and wast made a partaker of the root (most 
of onr oldest ASS. omit the word “ azd,” 
here found in the revised text) of the 
fatness (of that root, on union with which 
all the development of life and its fertility 
depend : which is the souree of the tatness. 
With “and.” it will mean, of the sonrce 
of lite, and also of the development of that 
life itself in all rieliness of blessing) of the 
olive tree; 18.| boast not against 
the branches (which were broken off). But 
if thou boastest against them (know that 
. . « or let this consideration huinble thee, 
that . . . Similarly 1 Cor. xi. 16, “ Bué if 
any man seemeth to be contentious, ... 
we have no such custom’), itis not thou 
that bearest the root, but the root thee. 
~The ground ot huniliation is—* Thou 
purtakest of thy blessings solely by union 
with God’s spiritual church, which chureh 
has for its root that Father of the faithful, 


from whom they are descended. Regard 
them not therefore with scorn.’ This is 
expanded turther in yer. 20. 19.] 


Thou wilt then (it being supposed that 
thou boastest, and detendest it), say, The 
branches (viz. which were broken otf—not 
the whole branches) were broken off, that 
I (emphatic) might be grafted in. 
20.| Well (the ftict, involving even the 
purpose, assumed by the previous speaker, 
is conceded. The prompting cause of their 
excision, their unbelief, is distinct from 
the divine purpose ot their excision, the 
adinission of the Gentiles, and belongs to 
a ditferent side of the subject);—because 
of their unbelief (or perbaps, ‘through 
unbelief, abstract) they were broken off, 
but thou by thy faith standest (in thy 
plaee in the tree, opposed to being broken 
off. Tholuck preters the sense of sfand- 
ang and falling in ch. xiv. 4, and eertainly 
the adoption of the word “fell” ver. 22, 
seems to shew that the figurative diction 
is not strictly preserved).—Be not high- 
minded, but fear: 21.] for if God 
spared not the natural branches (thie 
brancbes which grew aecording to natural] 
development, and were not engratted), 
[take heed | (there is no word representing 
“take heed” in the original. We may 
supply ‘I fear, or ‘it is to be feared,’ or 
simply ‘ fear’) lest He spare not THEE aisv. 
22.| The caution of the preceding 
verse is nntolded into a setting before the 
Gentile of the true state of the mutter.—- 
Behold therefore (i. e. assuming that thou 
enterest into the feeling prompted by te 
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of God: toward them which fell, 
severity ; but toward thee, God’s 
xif thou eontinue in his 
[otherwise ] 
*3 Yea and 
they, *if they continue not in their 
shall be grafted in: 
God is able to graft them in again. 
24 For if thou wast eut off from the 
olive tree which is by nature wild, 
and wast grafted contrary to nature 
into a good olive tree: 


x1 Cor. xv. 2. 


Heb. iii. 6, goodness, 
14 


goodness; for 
also shalt be eut off. 


y John xv. 2, 


z 2 Coy. iii. 16. 


unbelief, 
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toward thee, goodness, if 
| thou continue in his good- 
ness: otherwise thow also 
shalt be cut off. 3 And 
they also, if they abide not 
still in unbelief, shall be 
graffed in: for God is able 
to graff them in again. 
24 For if thou wert cut out 
of the olive tree which is 
wild by nature, and wert 
graffed contrary to nature 
into a good olive tree: how 
much more shall these, 
which be the natural 
branches, be graffed into 


Y thou 





for 


how mueh 


more shall these, whieh be the natu- 


ral branches, 


last verse) the goodness and the severity 
of God:—towards those who fell (sce on 
ver. 11.—Here they who fell are opposed 
to the person addressed, the figure being 
for the moment dropped: for the expres- 
sion “ho fell” can hardly be used of 
the branches, but of men), severity; but 
toward thee, God’s (this genitive, omitted 
in the reeeived text, is found in all our 
oldest MSS. The repetition is quite in 
Be manner of the Apostle: see 1 Cor. i. 
25) goodness, if thou continue in his 
conde’ for (we supply, otherwise: i. e. 
assmning that thou dost of continue in 
that goodness) thou also shalt be cut off. 
23.] And they moreover, if they 
continue not in their unbelief, shall be 
grafted in: for God is able to graft them 
in again. (Some represent this last clause 
as implying, that God’s power to gratt 
them in again has always been the same, 
but has waited for their change of mind, 
toact. ‘But surely the other interpreta- 
tion is far better, viz. that the Apostle 
obscurely ineludes in the term “ grafting 
én,” the removal of their unbelief and the 
awakening of faith, and this last especially 
he looks for trom above :’—for the power 
of God would not be put forward, if the 
other were the meauing.) 24.) For 
(proof that, besides God’s undoubted power 
to re-engratt them, the idea of their being 
so re-engratted is not au unreasonuble one) 
if THOU wast cut off from the olive tree 
which is by nature wild, and wast grafted 
contrary to nature into a good olive tree: 
how much more shall these, which be 
the natural branches, be grafted into 
their own olive tree? It is a question, 


be grafted into their! 


as Tholuck remarks, whether by nature 
and contrary to nature denote merely 
growth in the natural manner and growth 
(by engrafting) ix ax unnatural (i. ¢. arti- 
ficial) manner,—or that the wild is the 
nature of the Gentile, and the good olive 
that of the Jew, so that the sense would 
be—‘If thou wert cut out of the wild 
olive which is thine naturally, and wert 
engrafted contrary to (thy) nature into 
the good olive, how much more shall these, 
the natural branehes,’ &c. But then the 
latter part of the sentence does not ecor- 
respond with the former. We should then 
expect it to stand, ‘How much more 
these, who shall, agreeably to (their) na- 
ture, be grafted,’ &c. Tholuck describes 
the question as being between a comparison 
of engrafting and not engrafting, and one 
of engrafting the corgruous and the incon- 
gruous: and, on the above ground, decides 
in favour of the former,—by nature sig- 
nifying merely natural growth, contrary 
to nature, wnratural growth, i.e. the 
growth of the grafted scion. But how- 
ever this may fit the former part of the 
sentence, it surely cannot satisfy the re- 
quirements of the latter, where the ratural 
branches are described as being exgrafted 
(which would be in this view contrary to 
nature) into their own olive tree. We 
must at least assume a mixture of the two 
meauings, the antithesis of by nature and 
contrary to nature, being rather verbal 
than logical,—as is so common in the 
writings of the Apostle. Thus in the 
former case, that of the Gentile, the fact 
of natural growth is set against that of 
engrafted growth: whereas in the lat- 
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their own olive tree? *> For 
I would not, brethren, that 
ye should be ignorant of 
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own olive tree ? 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant 
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25 For I would not, 


this mystery, lest ye should | Of this mystery, lest ye should be 


be wise in your own con- 
ceits; that blindness in 
part is happened to Israel, 
antil the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in. *8 And 
soall Israel shall be saved: 





ter, the fact of congruity of nature (their 
own olive tree) is set ugainst incon- 
gruity,—as making the re-engrafting more 
probable. 
25—382.| Prophetic announcement that 
this re-engraftiny SHALL ACTUALLY TAKE 
PLACE (25—27), and explanatory justifica- 
tion of this divine arrangement (28—32). 
25. | For (1 do not rest this on mere 
hope or probability, but have direet revela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit as to its certainty) 
I would not have you ignorant, brethren 
(an expression used by the Apostle to an- 
nounee, either as here some authoritative 
declaration of divine truth, or some fucts 
in his own history not previously known 
to lis readers), of this mystery (the mean- 
ings included in the word mystery may be 
tlius classified: (1) such matters of fact 
as are inaccessible to reason, and can only 
be known through revelation: (2) such 
matters as are patent facts, but the process 
of which cannot be entirely taken in by the 
reason. We may add a third sense,— 
that, which is no mystery zn ztself, but 
by its figurative import. Of the tirst, we 


uiny eite ech. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 7-10; 
Yph. i 3. 9; ili, +s vi. 19; Col. i. 26, as 
an aiplese of the seeond, 1 Cor. xiv. 2; 


xi’. 2; Eph. v. 32; 1 Tim. iii. 9, 16: of 
the third, Matt. xii, 11; Rev. i. 20; 
xvii. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 7.— The first meaning 
is evidently that in our text :—‘a prophetic 
event, uuattainable by human knowledge, 
but revealed from the secrets of God’), 
lest ye should be wise in your own con- 
ceits (that ve donot take to yourselves the 
credit for wisdom superior to that of the 
Jews, in having acknowledged and ac- 
cepted Jesus as the Sou of God, —seeing 
that ye merely have received mercy through 
their unbeliet, ver. 30),—that hardening 
(not ‘blindness ;? sce above on ver. 7, and 
Eph. iv. 18, nove) is come upon Israel in 
part (i. e. a portion ot Israel have been 
hardened), until (this ewz¢i? has been va- 
rivusly understood by those who wish to 
esvape trou the prophetic assertion of the 


awise In your own eonceits ; that ach. xii... 

bhardness is come upon Israel in ver. 7. 2 Cor. 
part, “until the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles come in: *6 and thus all Israel 


c Takes 24. 
Rev. vii. 9. 


restoration of Israel. So Calvin says, “ wr- 
dil” has no reference to progress or order 
of ¢ime, but rather means iz order that the 
fulness of the Gentiles may come in. Others 
interpret it, “while the fulness . . . shall 
come in: but all these ure mere evusions) 
the fulness (completion) of the Gentiles 
(shall have) come in (to the Church or 
Kingdom of God, where we, the Apostle 
and those whom he addresses, are already : 
as we use the word ‘ come in,’ with reter- 
ence to the place in which we are. Or 
the word may be used absolutely, as it 
seems to be in Luke xi. 52, of entering 
tnto the Kingdom of God).—I1n order to 
understand the fulness of the Gentiles, we 
must bear in mind the character of the 
Apostle’s present argument. He is dealing 
with vations: with the Gentile nations, 
and the Jewish nation. And thus dealing, 
he speaks of the fulness of the Gentiles 
coming in, and of all Israel being saved: 
having xo regard for the time to the indi- 
vidual destinies of Gentiles or Jews, but 
regarding nations as eaeh included under 
the eommon bond of consanguinity accord- 
ing to the flesh. The fulness of the Gen- 
tiles I would regard then as signifying 
‘the full number, ‘the totality,’ ot the 
nations, i.e. every nation under heaven, 
the prophetic subjects (Matt. xxiv. 14) of 
the preaching of the gospel. The idea of 
an elect number, however true in. itself, 
does not seem to belong to this passage. 
26.] And thus (when this eondition 
shall have been fulfilled) all Israel shall 
be saved (Israel as a nation, see above: 
not individuals,—nor is there the slightest 
ground for the notion. This prophecy has 
been very variously regarded. Origen, 
understanding by the all Israel which 
shall be saved, tle elected remnant, yet 
afterwards appears to find in the pus- 
sage his notion of the tinal purification of 
all men,—of the believing, n the word and 
doctrine : of the unbelievine, by purgatorial 
fire.—Chrysostom gives uo explanation : 
but on our Lord’s words in Matt. avin. 11, 
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shall be saved: even as it is written, 
dIsaJxix.20. € Out of Zion shall eome the De- 


See Ps, xiv. 
= 


: hiverer; he shall turn away ungod- 
linesses from Jacob: 27 and this is 


Tsa. xxvii. 9. 
Jer. xxxi. 3], 


Qe 


visas. the covenant from me unto them, 
1b 


he says, “ When He says that Elias shall 
come and restore all things, He speaks of 
Elias himself, and of the conversion of the 
Jews which shall then take plaee,’—and 
shortly after calls him the Forerunner of 
the Lord’s second coming. Similarly Theo- 
doret and Gregory of Nyssa; so also 
Augustine, saying, “ That in the last times, 
betore the judgment, the Jews (by means 
of Elias who shall expound the law to 
them) shall believe in Christ, is a thing 
much asserted in the sayings and hearts of 
the faithful.” Similarly most of the fathers 
und sehoohnen. Jerome, however, on Isa. xi. 
11, says, “ By no means, as our Judaizers 
say, shall all Isracl be saved at the end of 
the world wheu the fulness of the nations 
shall huve come in; but we understand all 
this of the first advent.”  Grotius and 
Wetstein believe it to have been fulfilled 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, when, 
as Eusebius relates, thousands of the cir- 
cumcision became believers in Christ. But 
Tholueck has shewn that neither could 
the number of Gentiles reeeived into the 
Church before that time have answered 
to the fulness of the Gentiles, nor those 
Jews to all Israel, which expression ac- 
cordingly Grotius endeavours to explain 
by a Rabbinical formula, that “all Israel 
have a part in the Messiah;” and_ this 
saving he supposes the Apostle to have 
used in a spiritual sense, meaning the 
Israel of God, as Gal. vi. 16.—The Re- 
formers for the most part, in their zeal to 
impugn the millenarian superstitions then 
current, denied the future general conver- 
sion of the Jows, and would not recognize it 
even in this passage :— Luther dad so recog- 
nize if, at one time, but towards the end of 
his life spoke most characteristically and 
strongly ot what he conccived to be the im- 
possibility of such national eonversion.— 
Calvin says: “ Many understand this of the 
Jewish people, as it Paul said that they 
should be restored to religion as before ; but 
T extend the name of Israel to all the people 
of God, in this sense, when the Gentiles 
shall have entered in, the Jews also trom 
their defection shall betake themselves to 
the obedience of the faith, and thus will be 
completed the salvation of all the Isracl of 
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as it is written, There shall 
come out of Sion the De- 
liverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness froin 
Jacob: 7" for this is my 
covenant unto them, when 


LI shall take away their 


God, which must be compounded of both: 
but so that the Jews shall have the prior 
place as being the firstborn in the finnily of 
God.” Bengel and Olshausen interpret all 
Israel of the elect believers of Israel :— 
Beza, Tholuck, and many others, hold that 
the words refer, as I have explained them 
above, to a national restoration of Israel to 
God’s favour.—I have not mixed with the 
consideration of this propheey the question 
of the restoration of the Jews to Pales- 
tine, as being clearly irrelevant to it: the 
matter here treated being, their recep- 
tion into the Church of God): 

as it is written] This quotation appears 
to have for its object to shew that the 
Redeemer was to come for the behoof of 
God’s own chosen people.—For out of Sion, 
the Septuagint have ‘for the sake of Sion,’ 
the A. V. ‘to Zion’ The Apostle fre- 
quently varies from the Septuagint, anda 
sutticient reason can generally be assigned 
tor the variation: here, though this reason 
is not apparent, we cannot doubt that sneh 
existed, tor the Septuagint version would 
surely have suited his purpose even better 
than “out of,” had there been no objection 
to it. It may he that the whole citation is 
intended to express the sense of prophecy 
rather than the wording of any particular 
passage, and that the Apostle has, in the 
words “out of Ston,” summed up the pro- 
phecies which declare that the Redeemer 
should spring out of Israel. The Hebrew 
and A. V. have, ‘and unto them that turn 
Jrom transgression in Jacob’ 27. 
when I take away] from another place in 
Isa. (ret.),—hardly from Jer. xxxi. 31, as 
Stuart thinks;— and also contaiming a 
general reference to the character of God's 
new eovenant with them, rather than a 
strict reproduction of the original meaning 
of any particular words of the prophet. 
“How came the Apostle, if he wished 
only to express the general thought, that 
the Messiah was come for Israel, to choose 
just this citation, consisting of two com- 
bined passages, when the same is expressed 
more directly in other pussages of the 
Old Testament? I believe that the term 
‘shall come’ gave ovension for the quo- 
tation: if he did uot refer this directly 
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sins. 23 48 concerning the 
gospel, they are enemies 
Sor your sakes: but as 
touching the election, they 
are beloved for the fathers 
sakes. *9 For the gifts and 
ealling of God are without 
repentance, %° For as ye 
in times past have not 
believed God, yet have 
now obtained mercy through 
their unbelief: *' even so 
have these also now not 
believed, that through your 
mercy they also may obtain 
mercy. 3? For God hath 
concluded them all in un- 
belief, that he might have 





to the seeond eoming of the Messiah, yet 
it allowed of being indireetly applied to it.” 
Tholuek. 28.] With regard indeed 
to the gospel (i.e. ‘ viewed from the gospel- 
side,’ — looked on as we must look on them 
if we eontine our view solely to the prinei- 
ples and character of the Gospel), they (the 
Jewish people considered as a whole) are 
enemies (i.e. hated by God, i.e. in a state 
of exclusion from God’s favour) for your 
sakes: but with regard to the election (viz. 
of Israel to be God’s people, see verses 1, 
2 - not that of Christians :—i.e. ‘looked on 
as God’s eleet people’), they are beloved 
for the fathers’ sakes (i.e. not for the 
merits of the fathers, but beeause of the 
covenant with Abraham, Isaae, and Jacob, 
so often referred to by God as a cause 
tor His tuvourable remembranee of Israel). 

29.| For (explanation how God’s 
favour regards then: still, though for the 
present cast off) the gifts (generally) and 
calling (as the most excellent of those 
gitts. That calling seems to be intended, 
hy which God adopted the posterity of 
Abrahain into covenant. A very similar 
sentiment jis found ch. ii. 3, where the 
sane is culled “the faithfulness of God.” 
But the words are true not only of this 
calling, but of every other. Bengel says, 
‘gifts, toward the Jews: calling, toward 
the Gentiles” But thus the point of the 
argument seems to be lost, which is, that 
the Jews being once chosen as God’s people, 
will never be entirely cast off) of God 
cannot be repented of (i.e. are irretract- 
able: do not admit of a change of’ purpose. 
The E. V., ‘without repentance,’ is likely 
to mislead. Compare Hosea alii. 14). 
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when I take away their sins. 
touehing the gospel, they are ene- 

mies for your sakes: but as touehing 

the election, they are ‘beloved for rneut.vii.s. 
the fathers’ sakes: *9 for the gifts 

and the calling of God ® cannot be ¢ Numb. xxiii 
repented of. 
past were disobedient to God, yet 
now by the disobedienee of these 
have obtained merey: °! even so 
have these also now been disobedient, 
that by the merey shewn to you they 
also may obtain merey. 
shut wp all men in disobedienee, that 
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28 As 


ix. 5. & x. 15. 


30 For as ye }in times nh phi. 
Col. ini. 7. 


32 Vor } God ich. iii.o. 


Ga). iii. 22. 


30.] For (illustration of the above 
position) as ye in times past were dis- 
obedient to God (nationally—as Gentiles, 
before the Gospel), but now by (as the 
cecasion ; the breaking off of the natural 
branehes giving opportunity for the gratt- 
ing in of you) the disobedience of these 
(i. e. unbelief, considered as an aet of resist- 
ance to the divine will: see 1 John iii. 23), 
have obtained mercy (viz. by admission 
into the ehureh of God): even so have these 
also now (under the Gospel) been dis- 
obedient (are now in a state of unbelieving 
disobedience), that by the mercy shewn 
to you (viz. on oeeasion of the fulness of 
the Gentiles coming in) they also may 
obtain mercy. 32.] For (foundation 
of the last stated arrangement in the divine 
purposes) God shut up (the indetinite past 
tense, whieh should be kept mn the ren- 
dering, refers to the time of the aet in the 
divine procedure) all men in disobedi- 
ence (general here,—every form, unbelief 
included), that He may have mercy on 
all—No mere permissive act of God 
must here be understood. The Apostle 
is speaking of the divine arrangement, by 
which the guilt of sin and the mercy of 
God were to be made manifest. He treats 
it, as elsewhere (see ch. ix. 18 und note), 
entirely with reference to the act of God, 
taking no aceount, for the time, of human 
agency; which, however, when treating 
of us and our responsibilities, he brings out 
into as prominent a position: see as the 
most eminent example of this, the closely 
following ch. xii 1, 2.—But there remains 
some question, who are” the all men of 
both clauses? Are they the same? And 
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he may have merey upon all men. 
33 Q the depth of the riches and 
wisdom and knowledge of God! 
kK how unsearchable are Ins judg- 
ments, and 'his ways past finding 
34m For who hath known the 


k Ps. xxxvi. 6. 


lJob xi. 7. 
Ps. xcii. 5. 

m Job xv. 8. ! 

Isa. xi. 13. out 
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mercy upon all, 33 O the 
depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! how unsearchable 
jare kis judgments, and his 
ways past finding out! 
34 For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord ? or who 


cL. | ; : 
Jer. sxili- 18. mind of the Lord? or ® who hath | 4t4 been his counsellor! 


n Job xxxvi. 7 
WY, been his counsellor ? 

oO Job xxxv. 7. 
& xii... 


pi Cor. viii. 6, 
Col. i, 16. 


if so, ts any support given to the notion of a 
general restoration of all men? Certainly 
they are identical: and sigmify all mei, 
without limitation. But the ultimate dif- 
ference between the all men who are shut 
up under disobedience, and the all mex 
upon whom mercy is shewn is, that by 
all men ¢his mercy ts not aceepted, and 
so men become seff-ere/uded trom the 
salvation of God. Gov’s acT remains 
the sume, equally gracious, equally uni- 
versal, whether men accept Uis mercy or 
not. This contingeney is here not in 
view: but simply God's act itselt.—We 
ean hardly understand the all men xa- 
tionally. The marked universality of the 
expression recalls the beginning of the 
Epistle, and makes it a solemn conclusion 
to the argumentative portion, after which 
the Apostle, overpowered with the view 
of the divine Merey aud Wisdom, breaks 
forth into the sublimest apostrophe exist- 
ing even in the pages of Inspiration itself. 

33—36.| fdimiration of the goodness 
and wisdom of God, and huinhle ascription 
of praise lo Him, 33.] There is 
some doubt whether the words wisdom and 
knowledge are genitives after riches, as in 
ALY., or paratled with it, as in the Revised 
Text. See the matter diseussed in full in 
ny Greck Test.; where I arrive at the con- 
clusion that the three genitives are all 
co-ordinate : the first denoting the riches 
of the divine goodness, in the whole, and 
in the result just arrived at, ver. 32: 
the seeond, the divine wisdom of proeeed- 
img in the apparently intricate vicis-itudes 
of nations and individuals: the third (if 
a distinction be necessary, which can hardly 
be doubted) the chvine knowledge of all 
things trom the begiuning, —God’s compre- 
hension of the end and means together in 
one unfathomable depth of Ouniscicuee.— 


85 Or ° who 
hath first given to him, and shall 
have recompence made unto him 
again? 86 Por P of him, and through 


33 Or who hath first given 
lo him, and it shall be re- 
compensed unto him again? 
| 36 For of him and through 
him, and to him, are all 





How unsearchable are His judgments 
(thedeterminationsof His wisdom, regarded 
as in the divine Mind. Some however 
deny this meaning, and render the word 
decrees, referring it to the blinding of 
the Jews), and His ways unable to be 
traced out (His methods of preceeding)! 

34.] For (contirmation of what is 
said in the preceding verse, by a citation 
from Seripture. It is made from two 
separate places in the Septuagint, more 
perhaps as a reminiscence than as a direct 
quotation) who hath known the mind of 
the Lord? or who hath been His coun- 
sellor ? 35.] Or who hath previously 
given to Him, and shall have recompence 
made to him again?—From Job xii. 2 
(11 of our version), where the Septuagint 
have “who shall withstand me, and en- 
dure?” But the Hebrew is nearly as 
onr A. V., ‘who hath anticipated (i.e. by 
the context, conferred a beuefit on) me, 
that [may repay him?’ And to this the 
Apostle alludes, using the third person.— 
We ean hardly doubt that this question 
refers to the treeness and richness of God's 
merey and love. 36.] For (ground of 
verses 38—35. Well may all this be trne 
ot Him, for) of Him (in their origin. “See 
how in these last words he sets forth what 
he has alluded to in all that he has said 
above, the inystery of the Trinity. For as 
here that which he says, ‘for of Him and 
through Him and nnto Him are all things,’ 
agrees with what the same Apostle says 
elsewhere, as 1 Cor. vill. 6, and that all 
things are revealed by the Spirit of God ; 
so when he says, ‘O the depth of the 
riches!’ he signifies the Father, of whom 
are all things: and ‘the depth of the wis- 
dom,’ he signifies Christ, who is the wisdom 
ot God: and ‘the depth of the knowledge,’ 
he signifies the Holy Spirit, who kuows 
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things: to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen. 

AMZ. ' I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the 
mereies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable 


XII. ! I *beseech yon therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, to 
> present your bodies a ° living’ sacri- 
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him, and unto lnm, are all things: 
1to him be glory for ever, Amen.  4ati.5. 
. ad Wu. tly. 


2 ‘Fim. iv. 1S. 

Heb. xiii. 21. 

Rev. i. 6. 
a2Cor. x. 1. 


b Ps. 1.18, 14. 
eh. vi. 18, 16, 


i i 1 “4 19.1 Cor.vi. 
unto God, whieh is your fice, holy, wellpleasing unto God, 3 on 

h 2 x. 20. 
reasonable service. * And c Heb. x, 20. 


be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye trans- 


even the deep things of God,” Origen), and 
through him (in their subsistence and dis- 
posal), and unto Him (for His purposes and 
to His glory), are all things (not only, though 
chiefly, amen,—but the whole creation). 
And, it this be rightly understood,—not of 
a formal allusion to the Three Persons in 
the Holy Trimty, but of an implicit re- 
Jerence to the three attributes of Jehovah 
respectively manifested to us by the Three 
coequal and coeternal Persons,—there can 
hardly be a doubt of its correetness. — 
Only those who are dogmatically pre- 
judiced ean miss seeing that, though St. Paul 
has never definitiv ely expressed the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity in a definite formula, yet 
he was conscions of it as a living reality 
XII. 1—XV. 18.] Practican EXuoR- 
TATIONS FOUNDED ON THE DOCTRINES 
BEFORE STATED. And first, ch. xii. gene- 
ral exhortations to a Christian life. 
1.| therefore may apply to the whole doe- 
trinal portion ot the Epistle which has 
preceded, which, see Eph. iv. 1; 1 Thess. 
iv. 1, seems the most natural connexion, — 
or to ch. xi. 85, 36,-—or to the whole 
close of ch. xi. 'Theodoret remarks: “ What 
the eye is in the body, that faith is to the 
soul, and the knowledge of divine things. 
Yet it has need of’ prs actical virtue, as the 
eye has need of hands and feet and the 
other parts of the body. And therefore 
the divine Apostle to his doctrinal argu- 
ment subjoins ethical instruction also.” 
by] This particle introduces an 
idea, the consideration of which is to give 
force to the exhortation. the mercies 
of God] viz. those detailed and proved 
throughout the former part of the Epistle. 
“By Hliese very facts, he says, I beseech 
you, by which ye were saved: as if any 
vne wishing to make an impression on one 
who had received great benefits, were to 
bring his Benefactor himself to supplieate 
him.” Chrysostom. to present | The 
verb used is the regular word tor bringing 
to offer in sacrifice. your bodies | 


which is your rational service ; 
4yot to be conformed to this world, 


2 and = 1 Pet. iis. 


di Pet. i.14. 
1 John ii. 15. 


Most Commentators say, merely for “ your- 
selves,’ —to suit the metaphor of a sacri- 
fice, which consisted of a body: some, 
because the body is the organ of practical 
activity, which practical activity is to be 
dedicated to God: better still, as an indi- 
cation that the sanctification of Christian 
lite is to extend to that part of man’s 
nature which is most completely under the 
bondage of’ sin. a living sacrifice | 
Chrysostom strikingly says, “How can 
the body become a sacrifice ? let the eye 
look upon nothing evil, and it has become 
a sacrifice: let the tongue speak nothing 
shameful, and it has become an otlering : 
let the hand do nothing unlawful, and it 
has become a burnt-otlering. Nay, this ts 
not sufficient, but we need the active prac- 
tice ot good,—the hand must do alins, the 
month must bless them that eurse, the ear 
must give attention without ceasing to 
divine lessons. For a saerifice hath no- 
thing impure, a sacrifice is the firstfruit 
of other things. And let us therefore 
with our hands, and our feet, and our 
mouth, and all our other members, render 
firstfruits unto God.” living | In 
opposition to the Levétical sacrifices, which 
were slain animals. Our great sacrifice, 
the Lord Jesus, having been slain for us, 
and by the shedding of His Blood perfect 
renission having been obtained by the 
mercies of God, we are now enabled to be 
offered to God no longer by the shedding 
of blood, but as living sacrifices. 

your rational service | rational is opposed 
to carnal or fleshly, see Heb. vu. 16. 
So Chrysostom, “having in it nothing 
corporeal, nothing gross, nothing subject 
to sense.” Theodoret and others take it 
as ‘having reason,’ opposed to sacrifices ot 
animals which have no reason: Basil and 
Calvin, as opposed to superstitious. Bunt 
the former meauing is tar the best, and 
answers to the “spiritual sacrifices” ot 
1 Pet. i. 5. 2.| this world, here, 
the whole world of the ungodly, as con- 
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e Eph. 1.18. & 
iv.23. Col. i. 
21, 22, and ili. 
10. 


f Eph. v.10, 17, 
1 Thess. iv. 3. 


gch.i 5. & xv. 
13. 1 Cer. iii. 


lo, & xv. 10, 
Gal. ii, 9. 
ene: i957, 


h ee: XXV. 
27. Keeles, 


vii. 16 ch. xi. 
20. 


{1 Cor. xii. 7, 


V1. Eph.iv.7. 


E 1 Cor. xii. 12. 
Eph. iv. 16. 


BAU COKeR AP: 
& xii, 20, 27. 
Eph. i. 23. & 
iv. 25. 


trasted with the spiritual kingdom of 
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but to be ¢transfigured in the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may 
fdiseern what is the will of God, 
good and wellpleasing, and perfeet. 
3 For I say, &through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is 
among you, "not to be highminded 
above that whieh he onght to be, 
but to be minded so as to be sober- 
minded, aecording as God hath ‘dealt 
to each his measure of faith. * For 
Kas in one body we have many 
members, but the members have not 
all the same office: 5 so } we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and 
severally members one of another; 
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formed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and per- 
Sect will of God. 3 For 
I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every 
man that is among you, 
not to think of himself 
more highly than ke ought 
to think; but to think 
soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith. 4 For 
as we have many members 
ir one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same 





office: > so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of 


ing out of the individual application of 


“He says it not to this 


Christ.—The renewing of your mind is 
not the instrument by which, but the 
manner in which the metamorphosis takes 
place: that wherein it consists. 

that ye may discern, viz. in this process 
and the active Christian life accompanying 
it: not ‘that ye may be able to prove, 
‘uequire the faculty of proving,’ as some 
Commentators: the Apostle is not speak- 
ing of acquiring wisdom here, but of prae- 
tical proot’ by experience. good and 
wellpleasing, and perfect are not epithets 
of the will of God, as in A.V., for in that 
case they would be superfluous, aud in 
part inapplicable (seeing that that which 
is perfect does not require further speci- 
fication): but abstract neuters, see verse 9, 
that ye may prove what is the will of God 
(viz. that which is) good and wellpleasing 
(to lim) and perfect. 

38-—21.] Particular exhortations ground- 
ed on and expanding the foregoing gene- 
ral ones. This is expressed by the for, 
which resumes, and binds to what has pre- 
ceded. And first, az exhortation to humi- 
lity in respect of spiritual gifts, vv. 8—8. 

3.} Isay, a mild expression for ‘I 
command ;’ entoreed as a command by the 
following words, through the grace given 
to me, i.e. ‘by means of my apostolic othe,’ 
‘ot the grace conferred on me to guide and 
exhort the chureh:’ reff. to every 
man that is among you,—a strong bring- 


person or that person only, but to ruler 
and ruled, to bond and free, to simple and 
wise, to woman and man.” Chrysostom. 
not to be highminded, &c.] There 
is a play on the words here in the original, 
which ean only be clumsily eonveyed in 
another language : ‘not to be high-minded, 
above that whieh he ought to be minded, 
but to be so minded, as to be sober-minded.’ 
His measure of faith is his receptivity of 
graces of the Spirit, itself no inherent 
congruity, but the gift and apportionment 
of God. It is in fact the subjective de- 
signation of the grace which is given us, 
verse 6. But we must not say, with Ew- 
bank, that “faith, in this passage, means 
those gifts or graces which the Christian 
can only receive through faith?’ this is to 
eoufound the receptive faculty with the 
thing received by it, and to pass by the 
great lesson of our verse, that this faculty 
is nothing to be proud of, but God’s gift. 
4.| For, elucidating the fact, that 
God apportions variously to various per- 
sons: because the Christian community 
is like a body with many members having 
various duties. See the same idea further 
worked out, 1 Cor. xii. 12 ff 
5. severally] i.e. as regards individuals. 
members one of another is equivalent 
to fellow-members with one another,—iem- 
bers of the body of which we one with 
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another. 
gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to 
us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophesy according to 
the proportion of faith; 
7 or ministry, let us wait on 
our winistering : or he that 
teacheth, on teaching ; ® or 
he that exhorteth, on ex- 
hortation: he that giveth, 
let him do it with sim- 
plicity; he that ruleth, with 


another are members. 6.] The and 
is more than a mere copula: ‘and not 
only so, but? . .. . grace, see above ver. 
3, on the “measure of faith.’ These 
gifts are called, 1 Cor. xii. 7, “the mani- 
festation of the Spirit.’ On_ prophecy, 
see note, Acts xi. 27. [let us pro- 
phesy| according to the proportion of 
faith] But what faith? Objective (‘ faith 
which is believed’), or subjective (‘faith by 
which we believe’)? the faith, or our faith ? 
The comparison of “ the measure of farth” 
above, and the whole context, determine 
it to be the latter; the measure of our 
faith: ‘let each contain himself within 
the limits of his own lot, and keep the 
measure of his revelation, and let not one 
seem to himself to know all things.’ To 
understand the words objectively, as ‘the 
rule of faith,’ as many R.-Cath. expositors, 
und some Protestant, e. g. Calvin, seems 
to do violence to the context, which aims 
at shewing that the measure of faith, 
itself the gift of God, is the receptive 
faculty for all spiritual gifts, vbich are 
therefore not to be boasted of, nor pushed 
beyond their provinees, but humby ex- 
creised within their own limits. 

7. ministry] any subordinate ministra- 
tion in the Church. In Aets vi. 1 and 4, 
we have the word applied both to the 
lower ministration, that of alms and food, 
and to the higher, the ministry of the 
word, whieh belonged to the Apostles. 
But here it seems to be used in a more 
restricted sense, from its position as dis- 
tinct from propheey, teaching, exhortation, 
&e. in our ministry] Let us eonfine 
ourselves humbly and orderly to that kind 
of ministration to which God’s providence 
has appointed us, as profitable members of 
the body. he that teacheth] The 
prophet spoke under immediate inspira- 
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cording to the grace given to us, ,": 


portion of our faith; 7 or ministry, 
[let us be oceupied] in our ministry : 
or Phe that teacheth, in his teach- p acts siii 1. 
ing; 8 or the that exhorteth, in his 
exhortation: The that giveth, [et 1205 
him do it] with liberality; ‘he 
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° Having ther|6 and ™having gifts differing " ac- mi cor, xis, 


1 Vet. iv. lo, 


Inver. 3. 


whether [we have] °propheey, [let o Acts xi.27. 


7 Cor. xit. 10, 


. o NIT . OSES RIA. Se 
us prophesy] aeeording to the pro- an 


Gal, vi. 6. 

Eph. iv. 11. 
1 Tin. v.17. 
Acts xv. 82, 





t Matt. vi. : 
3. 2 Cor. viii. 


? 
8s Acts xx. 28. 1 Tim.v.17. Heb. xiii. 7, 24. 


tion; the teacher under inspiration work- 
ing by the seeondary instruments of his 
will and reason and rhetorical powers. 
Paul himsclf seems ordinarily, in his per- 
sonal ministrations, to have used teaching. 
He is nowhere ealled one of the prophets, 
but appears as distinguished from them in 
several places: e.g. Acts xi, 27; xxi. 10, 
and apparently xiii. 1. Of eourse this does 
not afleet the appearance of prophecies, 
commonly so ealled, in his writings. The 
inspired feacher would speak, thongh uot 
teehnically prophecies, vet the mind of the 
Spirit in all things: not to meution that 
the apostolie office was one in dignity and 
fulness of inspiration far surpassing any ot 
the subordinate ones, and in fact ineluding 
thei all. in his teaching! as betire: 
he is to teaeh in the sphere, within the 
bounds, of the teaching allotted to him by 
God,—or for which God has given him the 
faculty. 8.] The exhorter wax not 
necessarily distinct from the prophesier,— 
see 1 Cor. xiv. 31. he that giveth 
appears to be the giver of the alins to the 
poor,—either the deacon himself, or some 
distributor subordinate to the deaeon. 
This however has been doubted, and not 
without reason: for a transition certainly 
seems to be made, by the omission of the 
“or,” from public to private gitts. We 
cannot find any eeelesiastical meaning for 
sheweth mercy (though indeed Calvin and 
others understand by it, “widows and 
others who, aceording tothe ancient eustom 
of the Church, were appointed over mini-- 
trations to the sick ’’),—and the very faet 
of the three preceding being all limited to 
their respective official spheres, whereas 
these three are connected with qualitative 
descriptions, speaks strongly for their being 
private acts, to be always  erformed in the 
spirit described. On the rendering the 
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that ruleth, with diligence ; he that 
sheweth mercy, ‘with cheerfulness. 
be 
xps.xxxiv1t * ADhor that which is evil ; 


t 2 Cor. ix. 7. 


ul Tim, i. 5. 9u 4 r . A 

1 Tim. is. Let your love 
& xxxvi. 
exvii. 10. 
Adnos vy. 15. 

y Heb. xiii, 2, 
1 Det, 5.22. 


to that which is good. 





iti. 
8. 2 Bet, Ts 
Zz Phil. ii. 3. 
1 Pet. v. 5. 


7 to another ; 


not slothful; in 


a Luke x. 20, 
ch, v.2. & xv. 


13. Phil. iii, 1. &iv.4. 1 Thess. v.16. Heb. iii. 6. 


original word liberality, and not séin- 
plicity, see note in my Greck Test. 

He that ruleth or presideth—but over 
what? Ifover the Church exclusively, we 
come back to offices again: and it is hardly 
likely that the rulers of the Chureh, as 
such, would be introduced so low down in 
the list, or by so very general a term, as 
this. In 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12, we have the 
verb used of presiding over a man’s own 
household: and in its absolute usage here, 
I do not see why that also should not be 
inehuded. with diligence] implying 
that he who is by God set over others, be 
they members of the Chureh or of his own 
household, must not allow himself te forget 
his responsibility, and take his duty indo- 
lently and easily, but must rule with ear- 
nestness, muking it a serious matter of 
continual diligenee. he that sheweth 
mercy] ‘This is the very best rendering: 
and I cannot coneeive that any officer of 
the Church is intended, but every private 
Christian who exercises compassion. It is 
in exhibiting compassion, whieh is often 
the compulsory work of one obeying his 
eonscience rather than the spontaneous 
effusion ot love, that cheerfulness is so 
peculiarly required, and so frequently 
wanting, And yet in such an aet it is 
cyen of more consequenee towards the 
effeet, —consoling the eompassionated, than 
the act itself. “.4 word is better than a 
gift,” Eeelus, xviii. 16. 

9—21.] Evhortations to various Chris- 
tian principles and habits. 9. 
Abhor that which is evil} This very 
general exhortation is probably, as Bengel 
silys, an explanation of “ without dissimu- 
lation,’—our love should arise from a 
genuine cleaving to that which is good, and 
aversion trom evil: not from any by-ends. 

10.] The word rendered affectionate 
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of the brethren, be affectionate one 
7in giving honour, 
doing one another; in diligence, 
spirit, 
_serving the Lord; !* in hope, re- 
1 Pet. iv. 18. 
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diligence; he that sheweth 


mercy, with cheerfulness. 
: 9 Let Jove be without dis- 
unfeigned, | simulation. Abhor that 


whieh is evil; cleave to 
that which is good. }'° Be 
kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love ; 
in honour preferring one 
another ; 1 not slothful in 
business ; fervent in spirit ; 
serving the Lord; 32 re- 
Joicing in hope; patient in 


cleave 
10¥In love 


out- 


fervent ; 


is properly used of the love of near rela- 
tives to one another, and agrees therefore 
exactly with brotherly love. out- 
doing one another] Not, as A. V., “pre- 
Serring one another: but as Chrysostom 
explains it, “do not wait to be loved by 
another, but thyself spring forward to the 
aet, and make the beginning.” 11.) 
in diligence (or, zeal: not ‘business,’ as 
A. V., whieh seems to refer it to the 
affairs of this life, whereas it relates, as 
all these in verses 11, 12, 18, to Christian 
duties as such: as ‘fervency of spirit,’ 
‘acting as God’s servants,’ ‘rejoieing in 
hope,’ &e.) not slothful; in spirit, fer- 
vent (this expression is used of Apollos 
in Acts xviii. 25. The Holy Spirit lights 
this fire within: see Luke xii. 49; Matt. 
iii, 11). serving the Lord] There 
is a remarkable variety in reading here. 
Some of our aneient MSS. here have 
kairo, “ time,” instead of kurio, “ Lord,” 
“ serving the time,” or, “the opportu- 
nity.” But the weight of external autho- 
rity iS strongly in “favour of the ordi- 
nary reading. The balance of internal 
probability, “though not easy at onee to 
settle, is | am persuaded on the same side. 
The main objeetion to the words, “ serving 
the Lord,” las ever been, that thus the 
Apostle would be inserting here, among 
particular precepts, one of the most general 
and comprehensive charaeter. But this 
will be removed, if we reinember, of what 
he is speaking: and if I mistake not, the 
other reading has been defended partly 
owing to forgetfulness of this. The pre- 
sent subject is, the character of our zeal 
for God. In it we are not to be slothful, 
but fervent in spirit,—and that, as ser- 
vants of God. A very similar reminiscence 
of this relation to God oceurs Col. iti. 22 — 
24. The command, to be servants of the 
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tribulation ; continuing tn- 
stané tn prayer; ' dis- 
tributing to the necessily 
of saints; given to hos- 
pitality. '4 Bless them which 
persecute you: bless, and 
curse not. 3% Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. 
16 Be of the same imind one 
toward another. Mind not 
high things, but condescend 
to men of law estate. Be 
not wise in your own con- 
ceits. ‘7 Recompense to no 
man evil for evil. Provide 
things hoaest in the sight 
of all men. \8 Tf it be 
possible, as much as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with 
all men. 39 Dearly be- 
loved, avenge not your- 
things that be lowly. 


1 Thess. v.15. 1 Pet. iii. 9 


xiv. 19. Heb. xii. 14. 


time, or opportunity, would surely come in 
very inopportunely in the midst of exhor- 
tations to the zealous service of God. As 
to its applicability at all to Christians, De 
Wette well remarks, “The Christian may 
and should certainly employ (Eph. v.16) 
time aud opportunity, but not serve it.” 
13. given to hospitality] This is 

but a feeble rendering of the original, 
which is, pursuing, making earnestly a 
point of, hospitality ; and on which Chry- 
sostom remarks, “He does not say, prac- 
tising, but pursuing, teaching us not to 
wait for those that are in need, but rather 
to run after them and track them out.” 
14.) “The Sermon on the Mount 

must have been particularly well known ; 
for among the few references in the N. T. 
Epistles to the direct words of Christ there 
ence 1 Cor. yi 10; 


occur several to it: 


James iv. 9; v. 12 (we may add iv. 3 


Boe. 53 13; v. 2, 3, 10). 
14; iv. 14.” Tholuck. 


the same spirit towards one another, i.e. 
actuated by a common and well-understood 
feeling of inutual allowance and kindness. 72. 

condescending to men of low estate | 
It isa question, whether this is the ren- 
or whether it should not be “in- 
clining unto the things that be lowly.” 
I have discussed the two in the note in my 
Greek Test., and found reason to uphold 


dering, 


VoL. IL. 
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“in b Luke xxi.19, 


joieing ; Pin tribulation, patient ; 
1 ‘Tim. vi. 11. 


prayer, persevering. 13 ¢ Communi Heb. 2.36. ¢ 
oe ae a James 
i4 &v.7. 


“ating to the necessities of the saints ; 


1 Pet. ii. 19, 
* eiven to hospitality. Lau 


20 
14 f Bless them ¢ Luke xviii. 1, 


‘ Acts ii. 42. & 
whieh persecute you : bless, and curse 4 Eel. 


iv. 2.1 Thess. 


not. 15 & Rejoice with them that do v7, 
+e . ai Cor, xvi. 1. 

rejoice; weep with them that weep: 2or. ix, 
* E i 12. Web. vi. 

16h }eing of the same mind one to- ] 447% 

ward another: ‘not minding igh 

things, but + condescending to men 

of low estate. * Be not wise in your 


e1 Tim. iii. 2. 
Tit. i. 8. 
own coneeits. 17! Recompense to no 


leh. xiii. 2. 
1 Pet. iv. 9 
f Mart. y. 44. 
Luke vi. 28, 
& xxiii. 34. 
Acts vii. 60, 
1 Cor.iv. 12. 
1 Pet. ii. 23, 


man evil for evil. ™ Provide things gor. si.26. 
‘ . heh, xv. 5. 
honourable in the sight of all men. 16:rji.10. 
hil. ii. 2. & 


IS Tf it be possible, as much as de. jh? ‘?* 
. i Ps. exxxi.1, 
pendeth on you, "be at peace with © 2 serv, 


all men. 19 ° Avenge not yourselves, fOr incining 


unto the 
Isa, v.21, 1 Prov. xx. 22, Matt. v. 39. 
n Mark ix.50. ch. 


eh. xi. 25. 
m ch, xiv. 16, 2 Cor. vili.21. Prov. iii. 4 (LXX). 


o Lev. xix.18. Prov. xxiv. 29. ver. 17. 


the rendering of the A.V. The other 
however is perfectly legitimate, and ap- 
pears to suit better the former part of 
the sentence. But the Apostle’s anti- 
theses do, not require such minute cor- 
respondence as this. The sense then must 
decide. The insertion of the seemingly 
incongruous “ Be not wise in your own 
conceits”? is sufficiently accounted for by 
reference to ch. xi. 25, where he had 
stated this frame of mind as one to be 
avoided by those whose very place in God’s 
church was owing to His free mercy. Being 
uplified one against another would be a 
sign of this fault being present and opera- 
tive. 17.] The Apostle now proceeds 
to exhort respecting conduct fo those with- 
out. Provide things honourable | 
from the Septuagint version of Prov, iii. 
4, which has “provide things honourable 
before the Lord and men.” The A. V. there 
gives a totally different rendering. 

18.] The condition attached to this com. 
mand is objeelive only—not ‘if you can,’ 
but if it be possible—if others will allow 
And this is further defined by as 
much as dependeth on you; all Your 
part is to be peace: whether you actually 
live peaceably or not, will depend then 
solely on how others behave towards you. 

19.] So Matt. v. 39, 40. 
dearly beloved] “The more difficult this 


I 


A ee 
1 Pet. iii. 9, 
16.] Having 
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dearly beloved, but give place unto 
wrath : for it 1s written, ? Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord. 20 Nay rather, Vif thine enemy | °° Therefore if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for by so doing thou 


p Dror. xxvii. 
35. Heb. x. 
30. 


q Exod. xxiii. 
4,5. Prov. 
xxv. 21,22. 
Matt. v. 41. 
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selves, but rather give place 
unto wrath: for it is writ- 
ten, Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord. 


hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink : for 
in so doing thou shalt heap 


shalt heap coals of fire on his head. | coals of fire on his head. 


21 Be not overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 

XIU. 1 Let every soul * submit 
himself to the authorities that are 


a Tit. iii 2. 
1 Pet. ii. 13. 


71 Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. 

ATIT. |} Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no 
power but of God: the 





b Prov. viti. 15, above him: for there is no autho- 


Dar 


21, & iv. 32. John xix. 11. 


duty, the more affectionately does the 
Apostle address lis readers, with this word.” 
Tholuck. give place] allow space, 
i.e. ‘interpose delay,’ to wrath. We must 
not understand wrath to inean ‘ your an- 
ger,’ nor (though it comes to that) ‘ God's 
unger,’ but ‘anger,’ generally ;— ‘give 
wrath room: ‘proceed uot to execute 
it hastily, but leave it for its legitimate 
time, when He whose it is to avenge, will 
execute it: make not the wrath your own, 
but leave it for God.’ So in the maiu, 
but mostly understanding the wrath to be 
exclusively that of God, Chrysostom, Au- 
gustine, Theodoret, and the great body of 
Commentators.—Some Fathers interpret 
it, ‘yield to the anger (of your adver- 
sary); but this meaning for the words 
is hardly borne out.—The citation varies 
from the Septuagint, which has, ‘“‘7n the 
day of vengeance I will repay,” and is 
nearer the Hebrew, ‘mde is revenge and 
requital.” It is very remarkable, that in 
Heb. x. 30 the citation is made in the 
same words. 20.} Nay rather, if is 
the reading of our three oldest MSS.; the 
therefore (A. V.) is very variously read and 
plaeed by the later ones. — That is meaut 
by thou shalt heap coals of fre? The ex- 
pression “coals of fire” occurs more than 
once in Ps. xviii.,of the divine puattive judg- 
ments. Canthose be meant here? Clearly 
not, in their bare literal sense. For however 
true it may be, that ingratitude will add to 
the enemy’s list of crimes, and so subject 
him more to God's punitive judgment, it is 
impossible that to bring this about should 
be set as a precept, or a desirable thing 
among Christians. Again, ean the expres- 
sion be meant of the glow and burn of 
shame which would accompany, even in the 


ease of a profane person, the reeeiving of 
benefits from an enemy? This may be 
meant; but is not probable, as not sufficing 
for the majesty of the subject. Merely to 
make an enemy ashamed of himself, can 
hardly be upheld as a motive for action. 
I nnderstand the words, ‘ For in thus doing, 
you will be taking the most effectual ven- 
geance ? as effectual as if yon heaped eoals 
of fire on his head. 21.) If you suf- 
fered yourselves to be provoked to revenge, 
yeu would be yielding to the enemy,— 
overeome by that whieh is evil: do not 
thus,—but in this, and in all things, over- 
come the evil (in others) by your good. 
Cuap. XIII. 1—7.] The duty of cheerful 
obedience to the authorities:of the state. 
It has been well observed that some special 
reason must have given occasion to these 
exhortations. We can hardly attribute it 
to the seditious spirit of the Jews at Rome, 
as their influenee in the Christian Church 
there would not be great; indeed, from 
Acts xxviil. the two seem to have been 
remarkably distinct. But disobedience to 
the civil authorities may have ariseu from 
mistaken views among the Christians them- 
sclyes as to the nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
and its relation to cxisting powers of this 
world. And sneh mistakes would natu- 
rally be rifest there, where the fountain of 
earthly power was situated: and there also 
best and most effectually met by these 
precepts coming from apostolic authority. 
The way for them is prepared by verses 17 
ff. of the foregoing chapter. 1 Pet. it.13 ff 
is parallel: compare notes there. 
1.] submit himself, i.e. ‘be subject of his 
own free will and accord.—For there is 
no authority (in heaven or earth—no 
power at all) except from God: those 
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powers that be are or- 
dained of God. ? Who- 
suever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the or- 
dinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation. 
3 For rulers are not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to 
the evil. Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power? 
do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of 
the same: ‘1 for he is the 
minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; 
for he bearcth not the 
sword in vain: for he is 
the minister of God, a re- 
venger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. 
5 Wherefore ye must needs 
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rity except from God: those that be 
have been ordained by God. ? So 
that he which setteth himself against 
‘the authority, resisteth the ordinance 
of God: and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves condemnation. 
3 For rulers are not a terror to the 
good work, but to the evil. Dost 
thou desire not to be afraid of the 
authority ? 4do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise from the 
same: *for he is God’s minister 
unto thee for good. But if thou do 
that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
weareth not the sword in vain: for 
he is God’s minister, an avenger for 
wrath unto him that doeth evil. 
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ce Tit. 1ii.1, 


dl Pet. fi. 14. 
& iii. 13, 


be subject, not only for 


that be (the existing powers which we see 
about us), have been ordained by God. 
We may observe that the Apostle here 
pays no regard to the question of the 
duty of Christians in revolutionary move- 
ments. His precepts regard an established 
power, be it what it may. J¢, in all matters 
lawful, we are bound to obey. But even 
the parental power does not extend to 
things unlawful. If the civil power com- 
mands us to violate the law of God, we 
must obey God before man. If it com- 
mands us to disobey the common laws 
of humanity, or the sacred institutions 
of our country, our obedience is due to 
the higher and more general law, rather 
than to the lower and particular. These 
distinetions must be drawn by the wisdom 
granted to Christians in the varying cir- 
cumstances of human affairs: they are all 
only subordinate portions of the great 
duty of obedience to Law. ‘To obtain, by 
lawful means, the removal or alteration of 
an unjust or unreasonable law, is another 
part of this duty: for all authorities among 
men must be in accord with the highest 
authority, the moral sense. But even where 
law is hard and nnreasonable, not disobedi- 
ence, but legitimate protest, is the duty of 
the Christian. 2.| shall receive to 
themselves condemnation, viz. punish- 
ment from God, through His minister, 


5 Wherefore *ye must needs submit e Ecctes. viiiz. 


the civil power. 3.] And the tendency 
of these powers is salutary: to encourage 
good works, and discourage evil. Tho- 
luck observes, that this verse is a token 
that the Apostle wrote the Epistle defore 
the commencement of the Neronian per- 
secution. Had this been otherwise, the 
principle stated by him would have been 
the same: but he could hardly have passed 
so apparent an exception to it without 
remark. 4.] the sword, perhaps 
in allusion to the dagger worn by the 
Cesars, which was regarded as a symbol 
of the power of life and death. In ancient 
and modern times, the sword has been car- 
ricd before sovereigns. It betokens the 
power of capital punishment: and the re- 
ference to it here is among the many tes- 
timonies borne by Scripture against the 
attempt to abolish the infliction of the 
penalty of death for crime in Christian 
states. for wrath seems to be inserted 
for the sake of parallelism with ‘‘for good” 
above: it betokens the character of the 
vengeance,—that it issues in wrath. The 
wrath is referred to in “the wrath,” ver. 5. 

5.] Wherefore, because of the divine 
appointment and mission of the civil officer. 

ye must needs submit yourselves— 
there is a moral necessity for subjection: — 
one not only of terror, but of conscience : 
compare “for the Lord’s sake,” 1 Pet. ii. 
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yourselves, not only because of the 
fiPetiite. wrath, but falso for your conscience 


XIII. 
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wrath, but also for con- 
science sake. § For for this 


sake. 
pay tribute : 
of God, 


gMatt.xxii this very thing. 


2). Mark 
xii.17. Luke 


+ therefore is 
omitted by 
our earliest 


is due ; 
honour. 


h ver. 10. Gal. 
v.14. Col. 


Maines’ fulfilled the law. 
i Bon, xx.18 shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
&ec. Devt, 


v.17, &e. 
Matt. xix. 18. 


k Lev. xix. 18, ing, 
Mart. xxii 


a9. Mark neighbour as thyself. 


v.14. James 
ii. 8. 
1 Matt. xxii. 40. 


13. 6.] For this cause also is pa- 
rallel with ‘‘ wherefore” ver. 5,—giving 
another result of the divine appointment 
of the civil power;—not dependent on 
ver. 5. for they (the authorities) are 
ministers of God, attending continually to 
this very thing, viz. ministration. Ter- 
tullian remarks, that what the Romans 
lost by the Christians refusing to bestow 
gifts on their temples, they gained by their 
conscientious payment of taxes. 7.] 
tribute is direct payment for state pur- 
poses: custom is toll, or tax on produce. 

fear, to those set over us and 
having power: honour, to those, but like- 
wise to all on whom the state has conferred 
distinction. 8—10.] Erhortation to 
universal love of others. 8.| ‘ Pay 
all other debts: be indebted in the matter 
of love alone.’ This debt increases the 
more, the more it is paid: because the 
practice of love makes the principle of love 
deeper aud more active. By the word law 
is meant, not the Christian liw, but the 
Mosaic law of the decalogue. ‘“ He who 


6 For for this cause ye also 
for they are ministers 
attending continually to 
78 Render + to all 
xXx. 25, their dues: tribute to whom tribute 
custom to whom eustom; 
fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
8 Owe no man any thing, 
exeept to love one another: for 
hhe that loveth his neighbour hath 
9 For this, ' Thou 


shalt not laill, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not covet; and if there 
be any other commandment, 
briefly comprehended in this say- 
namely, * Thou shalt love thy 
10 Love work- 
eth. no ill to his neighbour: ' love 
therefore is the filflment of the law. |/07e love is the fulfilling 
1] And this, knowing the time, that 


cause pay ye tribute also: 
for they are God’s minis- 
ters, attending continually 
uponthis very thing. 7 Ren- 
der therefore to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tri- 
bute is due; custom to 
whom custom; fear towhom 
fear; honour to whom ho- 
nour. §& Owe no man any 
thing, but to love one an- 
other: for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the 
law. 9 For this, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, Thou 
shalt not covet; and if 
there be any other com- 
mandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this say- 
ing, namely, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. 1° Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour : there- 


it is 


of the law. 3! And that, 


practises Love, the higher duty, has, even 
betore he does this, fulfilled the law, the 
lower.’ De Wette. 9.] The words 
“thou shalt not bear false witness,” in- 
serted in the A. V., are omitted in almost 
all our most ancient authorities. com- 
prehended, i.e. brought under one head,— 
‘united in the one prineiple from which 
all flow.’ 10.] All the command. 
ments of the law above cited are negative : 
the formal fulfilment of them is therefore 
attained, by working no il? to one’s neigh- 
bour. What greater things Love works, he 
does not now say: it fulfils the law, by ab- 
staining from that which the law forbids. 
11—14.] Enforcement of the foregoing, 
and occasion taken for fresh exhor- 
tations, by the consideration that THE 
DAY OF THE LORD IS AT HAND. 
11.] And this, i.e. ‘and let us do this, 
viz., live in no debt but that of love, 
for other reasons, aud especially for this 
following one. sleep here imports the 
state of worldly carelessness and indiffer- 
ence to sin, which allows and practises 
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knowing the time, that now 
it is high time to awake 
out of sleep: for now is 
our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. ' The 
night is far spent, the day 
isat hand: let us therefore 
cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. 3 Let 
us walk honestly, as in the 
day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in cham- 
bering and wantouness, not 
in strife aud envying. 
M But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof. 


beheved. 


and let us 


light 


ROMANS. 


drunkenness, ‘not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying. 14 But'put ye on the Lord . janis. 
Jesus Christ, and "take no fore-  Epn.iv.24 
thought for the flesh, to [fulfil] the "fff. 
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now it is high time for us to awake mJ Cor. xv. 34 
out of sleep: for now is salvation 4,"%*"® 
nearer to us than when we [first] 

12 The night 1s far spent, 

the day is at hand: 
fore cast off the works of darkness, 

put on the armour of ° Fph. vi. 1s. 
13 P Let us walk seemly, 
in the day; not in revelling and % 3 Petit. 


n n Eph. v.11. 
let us there- "Fph. v1 


1 Thess. v. 8. 

as p Phil. iv. 8. 

1 Thess. iv. 
q Prov. xxiii. 

20. Luke 

Xxi. 34. 

] Pet. iv. 8, 
rl Cor, vi. 9 


t Gal. iii. 27. 
Eph. iv. 24. 


lusts [thereof]. 


the works of darkness. The imagery 
seems to be taken originally from our 
Lord’s discourse concerning His coming: 
see Matt. xxiv. 42; Mark xiii. 33, and 
Luke xxi. 28—36, where several points of 
similarity to our verses 11—14 occur. 

salvation] as “your redemption,” Luke 
xxl. 28, and ch. viii. 28, is said of the 
accomplishment of salvation.— Without 
denying the legitimacy of an individual 
application of this truth, and the im- 
portance of its consideration for all Chris- 
tians of all ages, a fair exposition of this 
passage can hardly fail to recognize the 
fact, that the Apostle here as well as else- 
where (1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51), 
speaks of the coming of the Lord as rapidly 
approaching. Prot. Stuart and others are 
shocked at the idea, as being inconsistent 
with the inspiration of his writings. How 
this can be, I am at a loss to imagine. 
“OF THAT DAY AND HOUR KNOWETH NO 
MAN, NO NOT THE ANGELS IN HEAVEN, 
NOR EVEN THE SON, BUT THE FATHER,” 
Mk. xiii. 32.—And to reason, as Stuart does, 
that because St. Paul corrects in 2 Thess. 
ii. the mistake of imagining it to be Zamme- 
diately at hand (or even actually come, 
see note there), therefore he did not him- 
self expect it soon, is surely quite beside 
the purpose. The fact, that the near- 
ness or distance of that day was wrknown 
to the Apostles, in no way affects the 
prophetic announcements of God’s Spirit 
by them, concerning its preceding and 
accompanying circumstances. The ‘day 
aud hour’ formed no part of their in- 


spiration ;—the details of the event, did. 
And this distinction has singularly and 
providentially turned out to the edification 
of all subsequent ages. While the pro- 
phetic declarations of the events of that 
time remain to instruct us, the eager 
expectation of the time, which they ea- 
pressed in their day, has also remained, a 
token of the true frame of mind in which 
each succeeding age (and each succeeding 
age more strongly than the last) should 
contemplate the ever-approaching coming 
of the Lord. On the certainty of the 
event, our faith is grounded: by the wn- 
certainty of the time our hope is stimu- 
lated, and our watchfulness aroused. 

12.] The night, the lifetime of the world, 
—the power of darkness, see Eph. vi. 12: 
the day, the day of the resurrection, 1 
Thess. v. 4; Rev. xxi. 25; of which resur- 
rection we are already partakers, and are 
to walk as such, Col. ili. 1—4; 1 Thess. 
v.5—8. Therefore,—let us lay aside (as 
it were a clothing) the works of darkness 
(see Eph. v. 11—14, where a similar strain 
of exhortation occurs), and put on the 
armour of light (described Eph. vi. 11 ff\— 
the arms belonging to a soldier of light— 
one who is of the “sons of light” and 
‘sons of the day,” 1 Thess. v. 5). 

13.] chambering, in a bad sense: the act 
itself being a defilement, when unsancti- 
fied by God’s ordinance of marriage. The 
words are both plural in the original, 
chamberings and wantonnesses: i. e. va- 
rious kinds, or frequent repetitions, of 
these sins. 14.] Chrysostom says, on 
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XIV. 1 Him that is * weak in the 


ach. xv.1,7. 
1 Cor. viii. 9, 


u.&ix2 faith receive ye, [yet] not for the 
deciding of doubts. * One man be- 

dyer. | Hieveth that he may Peat all things: 

1 Cor. x. 25. . 

iiim.v-+ but he that is weak eateth herbs. 


3 Tet not him that eateth despise 


Eph. iv. 24, “So wo say of friends, ‘Such 
an one has put on such an one,’ when 
we mean to describe great love and un- 
ceasing intercourse.” Cuap. XIV. 1 
—XV.13.] On THE CONDUCT TO BE PUR- 
SUED TOWARDS WEAK AND SCRUPULOUS 
BRETHREN.—There is sonie doubt who the 
weak in faith were, of whom the Apostle 
here treats; whether they were ascetics, 
or Judaizers. Some habits mentioned, as 
e.g. the abstinence from all meats, and 
from wine, secm to indicate the former: 
whereas the observation of days, aud the 
use of such expressions as “unclean,” ver. 
14, and again the argument of ch. xv. 7— 
13, as plainly point to the latter. The 
difficulty may be solved by a proper com- 
bination of the two views. The over-scru- 
pulous Jew became an ascetic by com- 
pulsion. He was afraid of pollution by 
eating meats sacrificed or wine poured to 
idols: or even by being bronght into con- 
tact, in foreign countries, with casual and 
undiscoverable uncleanness, which in his 
own land he knew the articles offered for 
food would be sure not to have incurred. 
He therefore abstained from a/] prepared 
Sood, and confined himself to that which 
he could trace from natural growth to his 
own use. We have examples of this in 
Daniel (Dan. i.), Tobit (Tob. i. 10, 11), and 
in some Jewish priests nicntioned by Jose- 
phus, who having beeu sent prisoners to 
Rome, “did not torget their piety towards 
God, but lived on figs and walnuts.” And 
Tholuck refers to the Mishna as containing 
precepts to this effect. All difficulty then 
is removed, by supposing that of these over- 
scrupulous Jews some had become converts 
to the gospel, and with neither the ob- 
stinacy of legal Judaizers, nor the pride of 
asceties (for these are uot hinted at here), 
but in weakness of faith, and the seruples 
of an over-tender conscicuee, retained their 
habits of abstinence and observation of 
days. Ou this account the Apostle charac- 
terizes and treats them mildly: not with 
the severity which he employs towards the 
Colossian Judaizing ascetics, and those men- 
tioned in 1 Tim. iv. 1 ff.—The question 
treated in 1 Cor. viii. was somewhat dif- 
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AIV.} Him that is weak 
tn the faith receive ye, but 
not to doubtful disputa- 
tions. ? For one believeth 
that he may eat all things: 
another, who ts weak, eat- 
eth herbs. 3% Let not him 
that eateth despise him 


ferent: there it was, concerning meat 
actually offered to an idol. In 1 Cor. x. 
25—27, he touches the same question as 
here, and decides against the stricter view. 
1—12.] ExuHorTaTION TO MUTUAL 
FORBEARANCES, ENFORCED BY THE AXIOM, 
THAT EVERY MAN MUST SERVE Gop 
ACCORDING TO HIS OWN SINCERE PER- 
SUASION,. 1.] The general duty of a 
reconciling and uncontroversial spirit 
towards the weak in faith.—In the ori- 
ginal this verse is connected with the last 
by the particle “dué:’ and it is thus 
bound on to the general exhortations to 
mutual charity in ch. xiii: as if it had 
been said, ‘in the particular case of the 
weak in faith, &e.: but also implies a 
contrast, whieh scems to be, in allusion to 
the Christian perfection enjoined in the 
preceeding verses,—‘but do not let your 
own realization of your state as children 
of light make you intolerant of short- 
coming and infirmity in others.’ The 
particular weakness consisted in a want of 
broad and independent principle, and a 
consequent bondage to prejudices. 
faith therefore is used in a general sense, 
to indicate the moral soundness conferred 
by faith,—the whole character of the 
Christian’s conscience and practice, resting 
on faith. weak in the faith imports 
holding THE FAITH imperfectly, i. e. not 
being able to receive the faith in its 
strength, so as to be above such preju- 
dices. receive ye} ‘give him your 
hand, as the old Syriac Version renders 
it: ‘count him one of you:’ so far from 
rejecting or discouraging him. [yet] 
not for] i.e. but not with a view to: ‘do 
not adopt him asa brother, in order then 
to begin’? 2... deciding of doubts] 
literally, discernments of thoughts, i.e. ‘cis. 
putes in order to settle the points on which 
he has scruples.’ Namely, those scruples 
in which his weakness consists,;—and those 
more enlightened views in you, by which 
you would fain remove his seruples. Do 
not let your association of him among you 
be with a view to settle these disputes, 
2. eateth herbs} See remarks 
introductory to this chapter. 3. ] 
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that ealeth not; and let 
not him which eateth not 
judge him that eateth: for 
God hath received hin. 
4 Who art thou that gudgest 
another man’s servant ? to 
his own master he standeth 
or falleth. Yea, he shall 
be holden up: for God is 
able to make him stand. 
5 One man esicemeth one 
day above another: an- 
other esteemeth every day 
alike. Leé every man be 
fully persuaded in his owa 


other: 


despise, for his weakness of faith,—judge, 
for his laxity of praetice.—For God hath 
received (adopted into his family) him 
(i.e. the ealer, who was judged, — his place 
in God’s tamily doubted: vot the ad- 
stainer, who was ouly despised, set at 
nonght,—and te whom the words cannot 
hy the eonstruction apply). 4.] Who 
art thou (see ch. ix. 20) that judgest the 
servant of another (viz. of Christ,—for 
the Iord in this passage is marked, verses 
8, 9, as being Christ,—and the Master is 
the same throughout. “ Gad,” mentioned 
before, is unconnected with this verse) % 
to his own lord (i.e. ‘it is his own master’s 
matter, and his alone, that’) he standeth 
(remains in the place and estimation of 
a Christian, from which thou wouldest 
eject hint;’ not, ‘stands hereafter in the 
judgment,’ which is not in question here: 
see 1 Cor. x. 12) or falleth (trom his place, 
see above). But he shall be made to stand 
(notwithstanding thy doubts ot the cor- 
yeetuess ot lis practice): for the Lord (or, 
his Lord, in allusion to the words “ta his 
own Lord” above) is able to make him 
stand (in faith and practice. These last 
words are inapplicable, if standing and 
falling at the great day are meant). —_ 
Notice, this aurgunient is entirely directed 
to the weal, who uncharitably judges the 
strong,—not vice versa. The weak ima- 
gines that the sfrong cannot be a true 
servant ot God, nor retain his stedfastness 
amidst such temptation. To this the 
Apostle answers, (1) that such judgment 
belongs ouly to Christ, whose servant he 
is: (2) that the Lord’s almighty Power 
is able to keep hii up, and witl do so. 

5.| One man (the weak) es- 
teemeth (sclects for honour) one day above 
another [day]: another (the strong) es- 
teemeth (worthy of honour) every day. 
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him that eateth not: 
him that eateth not judge him that 
~iteth: for God hath reeeived him. 
t4Who art thou that judgest the James iv... 
servant of another? to his own lord 
he standeth or falleth. 
be made to stand: for the Lord is 
able to make him stand. 
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“neither © let ¢cetii.16. 


But he shall 


5 € One e Gal. iv. 10. 
Col. ii. 16. 


man esteemeth one day above an- 
another esteemeth every day. 
Let each be fully persuaded im his 


Let each be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.—It is an interesting question, what 
indieation is here found of the observance 
or non-observanee of days of obligation in 
the apostolie times. The Apostle decides 
nothing: leaving every man’s own mind 
to guide him in the point. He classes 
the observance or non-observance of par- 
tieular days, with the eating or abstaining 
trom partieular meats. In both cases, he 
is coneerned with things which he evi- 
dently treats as of absolute indifference 
in themselves. Now the question is, sup- 
posing the divine obligation of one day 
in seven to have been “recognized by him 
in any form, could he have ‘thus spoken ? 
The obvious inferenee from his strain of 
arguing is, that he knew of no such obliga- 
tion, but believed all times and days to be, 
to the Christian strong in faith, ALIKE. I 
do not see how the passage ean be other- 
wise understood. If any one day in the 
week were invested with the sacred eharae- 
ter of the Sabbath, it would have been 
wholly impossible for the Apostle to com- 
mend or uphold the man who judged ald 
days worthy of equal honour,—who, as in 
ver. 6, paid xo regard to the (any) day. He 
must have visited him with his strongest 
disapprobation, as violating a eommand of 
God. JI therefore infer, that sabbatical 
obligation to keep any day, whether seventh 
or first, was not recognized in apostolic 
times. it must be carefully remembered, 
that this inferenee does not coneern the 
qnestion of the observanee of the Lord’s 
Day as an institution of the Christian 
Church, analogous to the ancient Sabbath, 
binding on us from considerations of ha- 
manity and religious expediency, and by 
the rules of that branch. of the Church in 
which Providence has placed us, but not 
iv any way inheriting the divinely-appointed 
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fGal.iv.0 own mind. 6 He that ‘regardeth 
the day, regardeth it to the Lord ; 
[and he that regardeth not the day, 
to the Lord he doth not regard it]. 
He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, 
gicer-x 31. for She giveth thanks unto God ; 


and he that eateth not, to the Lord 
he eateth not, and giveth thanks 
7 For » none of us liveth 
mvc, to himself, and none dieth to him- 
8 For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the 
ito this end Christ 
died, and lived [again] tT, that he 
might be * Lord both of the dead 
10 But thou, why 


hicor.vi19, unto God. 


20. Gal. ii. 


1 Pet. 


self. 


iv.2. 


we die unto the Lord: 


i 2 Cor. v, 15, 


>) Neate. 
Lord’s. 9 Foy 
+ This is the 
reading of all 
aur oldest 
MSS, 
k Acts x. 36, 


and of the living. 


judgest thou thy brother? 
again, thou, why despisest thou thy 


obligation of the other, or the strict pro- 
hibitions by which its sanctity was de- 
fended. The reply commonly furnished to 
these considerations, viz. that the Apostle 
was speaking here only of Jewish festivals, 
and therefore cannot refer to Christian 
ones, is a quibble of the poorest kind: its 
assertors themselves distinctly maintaining 
the obligation of one such Jewish festival 
ou Christians. What I maintain is, that 
had the Apostle believed as they do, he 
could not by any possibility have written 
thus. Besides, in the face of the words 
every day, the assertion, that Jewish tes- 
tivals only were contemplated, is altogether 
precluded, 6.] The words in brackets 
do not occur in most of our early sutho- 
rities. They were probably omitted trom 
the similar cndiug of both clanses in the 
original having misled some early copyists, 
and the eye having passed from one to the 
other (a very nsual mistake); but perhaps 
it may have been intentionally done, after 
the observation of the Lord’s Day came to 
be regarded as_ bindiug. giveth 
thanks, adduced as a ” practice ot both 
parties, shews the universality among the 
early Christians of thanking God at meals : 
see 1 Tim. iv. 3, 4.—The “saying grace” of 
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mind. ® He that regardeth 
the day, regardeth it unto 
the Lord; and he that re- 
gardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. 
He that eateth, eateth to 
the Lord, for he giveth God 
thanks; and hethat eateth 
not, to the Lord he eateth 
not, and giveth God thanks. 
7 For none of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth 
to himself. & For whether 
we live, we live unto the 
Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord: 
whether we live therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord's. 
° For to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and 
living, 1° But why dost 
thou judge thy brother? or 
why dost thou set at nought 
thy brother? for we shalt 


And 


the abstainer, was over his ‘dinner of herbs.’ 

the Lord throughout the verse is 
CHRIST. 7.| This verse illustrates the 
former, and at the same time sets in a still 
plainer light than before, that both parties, 
the eater and the abstainer, are servants of 





represent the whole sum of our course on 
earth. 8.] The inference,—that we 
are, under all circumstances, living or 
dying (and much more eating or abstain- 
ing, observing days, or not observing them), 
Cuxist’s: His property. 9.} And 
this lordship over all was the great exd of 
the Death and Resurrection of Christ. 
By that Death and Resurrection, the 
crowning events of his work of Redemp- 
tion, He was manifested as the righteous 
Ifead over the race of man, which now, 
and in consequence man’s world also, be- 
longs by right to Him alone. lived, 
viz. after His death ; lived again. 
both of the dead and of the living] These 
terms are repeated here for uniformity with 
what has gone before in verses 7, 8: in 
sense comprehending all created beings. 
10.} He returns to the duty of abstain- 
ing,—the weak, from judging his stronger 
brother; the strong, from despising the 
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all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. \! For 
it is written, As I Live, 


saith the Lord, every knee | 


shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God. 
12 So then every one of us 
shall give account of him- 
self to God. 33 Let us not 
therefore judge one another 
any more: but judge this 
rather, that no man put a 
stumblingblock or an occa- 
sion to fall in his brother's 
way. ‘4 I know, and am 
persuaded by the Lord 
Jesus, that there is nothing 
anclean of ttself: but to 
him that esteemethany thing 
to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean, %% But if thy 
brother be grieved with 
thy meat, now walkest thou 
not charitably. Destroy not 
him with thy meat, for whom 
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brother? for we shall all "stand tatate. xxv. s1, 


- Acts x. 


before the judgment seat of + God. $4 x% | 
ll For it is written, ™ As I live, saith 15: 7""*"* 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to "oat ancient 
me, and every tongue shall make 
confession to God. 3° So then "each 
one of us shall give account eoncern- 
ing himself to God. 8 Therefore let 
us not judge one another any more: 
but let this rather be your judgment, 
°not to put a stumblingbloek or an °10or. sili. 
oeeasion of falling in a brother’s 

way. 17 know, and am persuaded 

in the Lord Jesus, P that nothing is p Acts x.15, 


MSS. 
m Isa. xlv. 23, 
Phil. ii. 10. 
n Matt. xii. 36, 
Gal. vi.5. 
1 Pet. iv. 5. 


unclean of itself: only 4to him that Vor, 
accounteth any thing unclean, to him ¢1 tor. vii.7, 
it is unclean. 1 + For if because ¢s0at ow 
of meat thy brother is grieved, thou thoritien 
art no longer walking aecording to 


Christ died. 6 Let not then 


your good be evil spoken of: love. 


weaker. 11.] The citation is nearly 
according to the A. V., except that as I 
live is “I have sworn by myself,’ and 
make confession to God is ‘‘ swear.” 

12.] The stress is on concerning himself: 
and the next verse refers back to it, laying 
the emphasis on one another. ‘Seeing 
that our account to God will be of each 
man’s own self, let us take heed lest by 
judging oxe another (judging here in the 
general sense of ‘ pass judgment on,’ in- 
cluding both the despising of the strong 
and the judging of the weak) we ixcur the 
guilt of destroying one another.’ 
13—23.|] EXNORTATION TO TIE STRONG 
TO HAVE REGARD TO THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
SCRUPLES OF THE WEAK, AND FOLLOW 
PEACE, NOT HAVING RESPECT MERELY TO 
HIS OWN CONSCIENCE, BUT TO THAT OF 
THE OTHER, WHICH IS MIs RULE, AND 
BEING VIOLATED LEADS TO His CON- 
DEMNATION. 13.] See above: the 
second exhortation, let this be your judg- 
ment, is used as corresponding to the first, 
and is in fact a play on it. The former 
word, the stumblingblock, scems rather 
to reter to an occasion of sin in act: the 
latter, to offence in thought, scruple. 

.14.] The general principle laid down, 


T Destroy not by thy meat, FI Cor. viii. 1. 
him for whom Christ dicd. 


16 s Let sch. xii.17, 


that nothing is by its own means,—i. e. for 
any thing in itself,—unclean, but only in 
reference to him who reckons it to be so. 
am persuaded in (not, as A. V., 
by) the Lord Jesus] These words give to 
the persuasion the weight, not merely of 
Paul’s own opinion, but of apostolic au- 
thority. He is persuaded, in his capacity 
as connected with Christ Jesus,—as having 
the mind of Christ. 15.] The for 
here is elliptical, depending on the sup- 
pressed re-statement of the precept of ver. 
13: ‘ But this knowledge is not to be your 
rule in practice, but rather,’ &c., as in 
ver. 13: ‘for if,’ &e.—Meat, or food, is 
thus barely put, to make the contrast 
greater between the slight occasion, aud 
the great mischief done. The mere grieving 
your brother, is an offence against love : 
how much greater an offence then, if this 
grieving end in destroying—in ruining 
(cansing to act against his conscience, and 
so to commit sin and be in danger of 
quenching God’s Spirit within him) by a 
MEAL of thine, a brother, for whom Christ 
died! ‘Value not thy meat more than 
Christ valued His life.” Bengel. See au 
exact parallel in 1 Cor. viii. 10. 
16.] Your strength of faith is a good 
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not then your good be evil spoken 
for tthe kingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking, but right- 
eousness, and peaee, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 18 For he that + herein 
serveth Christ is "wellpleasing to 
God, and approved of men. 


of: 


t1 Cor. viii. 8. 


+ So all our 
most ancient 
MSS. 

u 2 Cor. viii. 
2) 


x Ps. xxxiv. 14. 


ROMANS. 


VERSION REVISED. 


XIV. 17—23. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


17 for the kingdom of God 
ts not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, 
aud joy in the Holy Ghost. 
18 For he that in these 
things serveth Christ is ac- 
ceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men. '9 Let us 


19 x [jet | therefore follow after the 


ch. xii, 18. . . 
3 : : thin hich k 
us therefore follow after the things BGS: SOI, REE kX 
pe : ; peace, and things where- 
of peace, and the things which per-| with one may edify an- 
yehxv-2, tain unto Ymutual edifieation. 207 Do | fzer. °° For meat destroy 
Phe : i ao not the work of God. All 
ayes: not for the sake of meat sido the things indeed are pure: but 
aMattxsv.it work of God. # All things indeed |it is evil for that man who 
seret4 are clean; nevertheless >it is evil to ee ee sa ee ; 
b 1 Cor. viii. 9, ° ls good neither to ea és 
1112. the man who eateth with offenee.| >” eae 


¢1 Cor. viii. 
13. 


+ So most of 
our ancient 


offended, or is weak. 


nor to drink wine, nor any 


“1 [t is good not to eat ° flesh, nor to| thing whereby thy brother 
drink wine, nor [to do] any thing 
wherein thy brother stumbleth, or is 
*2 +The faith 


slumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak. *? Hast 
thou faith? have it to thy- 





authorities, But the other reading (see A. V.) is ancient also, and the case is not altogether clear. 


thing; let it not pass into bad repute: 
use it so that it may be honoured, aud en- 
courage others. 17.) For it is not 
worth while to let it be disgraced and 
become useless for such a trifle; for no 
part of the advance of Clirist’s gospel can 
be bound up in, or consist in, meat and 
drink: but in righteousness (vf course to 
be taken in union with the doctrine of the 
former part of the Epistle—righteousness 
by justification,—bringing forth the fruits 
of faith, which would be hindered by faith 
itself being disturbed), peace (“with our 
brethren, to which is opposed this love 
of controversy,” Chrysostom), and joy 
(‘arising from unanimity, which this 
wrangling annuls,” Chrysostom) in the 
Holy Ghost:—in connexion with, under 
the indwelling and influenee of the Holy 
Ghost. 18. approved of men} as aman 
ot peace and uprightuess: ‘for all men 
will yield admiration, not so much to per- 
teetion, as to peace and unanimity. For 
in the benefits of this latter all can share, 
but in that other, no one,” Chrysostom. 

19.] Inference from the toregoing 
two verses, mutual edification, i.e. the 
work of edification, finding its exercise in 
our mutual intercourse and allowances. 

20.] the work of God has been 
variously understood: as riyhteousness, 
peace, and joy ; OY, the Christian stand- 
ing of the offended brother, so as to be 


parallel to ver. 15: or as the faith of thy 
fellow-Christian: or as the kingdom of 
God, ‘the spread of the Gospel” But Il 
believe the expression edification having 
just preceded is the clue to the right mean- 
ing: and that this word represents edift- 
cation in the Apostle’s mind. He calls 
Christians m 1 Cor. ii. 9, ** God’s hus- 
bandry, God's building” (the same word 
as edzfication here). Thus it will mean, 
thy fellow-Christian, as a plant of God’s 
planting, a building of God's raising. 
All things indeed are clean; nevertheless 
itis evil to the man (“there is criminality 
in the man’) who eateth with offence 
(ive. giving offence to his weak brother. 
That this is the right interpretation is 
shewn by the sentence standing between 
two others, Loth addressed to the strong, 
who is in danger of offending the weak. 
But Chrysostom and others take the sense 
ot ‘ recetring offence,’ and understand it of 
the weak). 21.] It is good not to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor [to 
do] any thing (the Apostle, as so olten, is 
dedneing a general duty from the par- 
ticular subject) wherein (in the matter of 
which) thy brother stumbleth, or is ot- 
fended (see on ver. 13), or is weak (Tho- 
luck remarks that the three verbs form w 
gradual anti-climax from greater to less; 
“stuinbleth, or even is offended, or even is 
weak”’), 22. The faith which thou 
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self before God. Happy 


is he that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which 
he alloweth. *3 And he that 
doubteth is damned tf he 
eat, beeause he eateth not 
of faith: for whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin. 

XJ.) We then that are 
strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves. 
2 Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good | 
to edification, 3% Fur even 
Christ pleased not himself; 


God. 


before 


he alloweth. 


Vi 





but, as it is written, The view to edification. 


hast, have [it] to thyself before God] 
‘ Before God, —beeause Ile is the object 
of faith: hardly, as Erasmus. “because 
he wishes to repress the vain-glery which 
usually accompanies knowledge,” — for 
there is xo trace of a depreciation of the 
strong in faith in the chapter,—enly a 
caution as to their conduct in regard of 
their weaker brethren.—With the word 
Blessed begins the closing and general 
sentence of the Apestle with regard to 
both: it is a blessed thing to have no 
seruples (the strong in faith is in a situa- 
tion to be envied) about things in which 
we allow ourselves (Olshausen refers to the 
addition in one of our ancient MSS. at 
Luke vi. 4,—where our Lord is related to 
have seen a man tilling his land on the 
Sabbath, and te have said te him, ‘“ Jf thou 
knowest what thou art doing, blessed art 
thou; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed, and a transgressor of the law’). 
But he that doubteth (he that is not in 
that situation) incurs condemnation by 
eating (the ease in point is here parti- 
cularized), because [he eateth | not of faith 
(i.e. as before, from a persuasion of reeti- 
tude grounded on and eonsonant with his 
lite of faith. That ‘faith tn the Son of 
God’ by which the Apostle deseribes his 
own life in the flesh as being lived (Gal. ii. 
20), informing and penetrating the motives 
and the conscience, will not inelude, will 
not sanction, an act done against the testi- 
mony of the conseience): but (introducing 
an axiom, as Heb. viii. 13) whatsoever is 
not of (grounded in, and therefore con- 
sonant with) faith (the great element in 
which the Christian lives and moves and 
desires and hopes), is sin.—Augustine, 
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which thou hast, have it to thyself 


4 Blessed is he that 41 Johniii.2. 


judeeth not himself in that which 


23 But he that doubteth 


is condemned if he eat, because [he 
eateth] not of faith : but *whatsoever 
is not of faith, is sin. 
1 Moreover 

strong ought to bear the Pinfirmities 
of the weak, and not to please our- 
‘selves. 2 ¢ Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good ‘with a 


e Tit. i. 15. 


awe that are acalvi 


b ch, xiv. 1. 


¢ 1 Cor. ix. 19, 
22.4 x. 24, 
33. & viii. 5. 
Phil. ii. 4, 5. 

dch. xiv. 19. 

e Matt. xxvi. 
39.) John v. 
30, & vi. 88, 


3¢ For Christ 


Thomas Aquinas, and others, have taken 
this text as shewing that “the whole life 
of unbelievers is sin.’ Whether that be 
the ease or not, cannot be determined from 
this passage, any more than from Heb, xi. 
6, because neither here nor there is the 
unbeliever in question. Ulere the Apostle 
has in view éwo Christians, both living by 
faith, and by faith doing acts pleasing to 
God :—and he reminds them that what- 
ever they do out of harmony with this 
great principle of their spiritual lives, 
belongs to the eategory of sin. In Heb. 
xi. he is speaking ot one who had the 
testimony of having (eminently) pleased 
God: this, he says, he did by faith; for 
without faith it is impossible to please 
Him. The question touching the wnzbe- 
liever snust be settled by another enquiry : 
Can he whom we thus name have faith, — 
sneh a faith as may enable him to do acts 
which are not sinful ? a question impossible 
for us to solve. 

Cuap, XV. 1—13.] FurtnerR EXHoR- 
TATIONS TO FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THE 
WEAK,— FROM THE EXAMPLE OF Crihis? 
(1—3),—AND TO UNANIMITY (4—7) AS BE- 
TWEEN JEW AND GENTILE, SEEING THAT 
CHRIST WAS PROPHETICALLY ANNOUNCED 
AS THE COMMON SaViIOUR OF BOTIL 
(8—13). 1.] By the words we that 
are strong, the Apostle includes himself 
among the strong, as indeed he betore 
indicated, ch. xiv. 1+. the infirmities 
are general, not merely referring to the 
scruples before treated. 2.| The 
qualification, for his good with a view to 
edification, excludes all mere pleasing «(f 
men from the Christian’s motives of ac- 
tion. The Apostle repudiates it in lis 
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also pleased not himself; but, as it 
fPsalsix.2 ys written, ‘The reproaches of them 
that reproached thee fell on me. 


g ch. iv. 23,24. + 


For & whatsoever things were writ- 


1 Cor. ix. 9, 
10,&x.11. 


V7. 


1 Cor. i. 


Pail... the God of patience and comfort 
grant you to be of the same mind 
one toward another according to 

i acts iv. 24,32. Christ Jesus: § that ‘with one ac- 
cord ye may with one mouth glorify 
the God and Father of our Lord 

7 Wherefore * receive 

ye one another, as ' Christ also re- 

1 So most four ceived tyou, to the glory of God. 


kch. xiv.1,8. Jesus Christ. 
Ich. v. 2. 


ancient au- 


mnat.w.24. 8 For I say that ™ Christ hath been 


John i. 1M. 


ROMANS. 


Dp nei, ten aforetime were written for our 

instruction, that through the patience 

and the comfort of the seriptures we 
i } Ph td 5 h 

neh; xit.16, might have our hope. And may 
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reproaches of them that 
reproached thee fell on me. 
4 For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, 
that we through patience 
and comfort of the scrip- 
tures might have hope. 
5 Now the God of patience 
and consolation grant you 
to be likeminded one to- 
ward another according to 
Christ Jesus: © that ye may 
with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 7 Wherefore 
receive ye one another, as 
Christ also received us to 
the glory of God. *® Now 
I say that Jesus Christ 
was a minister of the cir- 
cumeision for the truth 
of God, to confirm the 


Acts iii.25,, made a minister of the circumcision, 
26. & xiii. 46. 


own ease, Gal. i. 10. 3. Christ pleased 
not himself] for, “ He might have escaped 
reproach, He might have avoided suffering 
what He did, if He had consulted His own 
pleasure: howbeit He willed not thus, but 
looking at our good, He overlooked His 
own pleasure,” Chrysostom. The words in 
the Messianic Psalm are addressed to the 
Father, not to those for whom Christ suf- 
tered: but they prove all that is here re- 
quired, that He did not please Himself; 
His sufleriugs were undertaken on accouut 
ot the Father’s good purpose—mere work 
which Ze gave Him to do. 4.] The 
Apostle both justifies the above citation, 
and prepares the way for the subject to be 
next introduced, viz. the duty of unanimity, 
grounded on the testimony of these Scrip- 
tures to Christ. The expression, what- 
soever things were written aforetime, ap- 
plies to the whole ancient Scriptures, not 
to the prophetic parts only. our, viz. of 
as Christians, patience, as wellas com- 
fort, is to be joined with of the scriptures, 
—otherwise it stands nneonnected with the 
subject of the sentence. The genitives 
then mean, the patience and the comfort 
arising from the scriptures, produced by 
their study. 5, 6.] Further intro- 
duction of the subject, by a prayer that 
God, who has given the Scriptures for 


these ends, might grant them unanimity, 
that they might with one accord shew forth 
His glory.—In the title given to God, the 
patience and comfort just mentioned are 
taken up again: q. d. “The God who alone 
can give this patience and eomfort.” 
according to (the spirit and preeepts of) 
Christ Jesus. 6.] We may also 
render this expression, here and elsewhere, 
‘ God, and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ But the ordinary rendering, the 
God and Father... . is preferable on ac- 
count of its simplicity. 7.) Where- 
fore (on which account, viz. that. the wish 
of the last verse may be aceomplished) re- 
ceive ye (see ch. xiv. 1) one another, as 
Christ also received you,—te the glory of 
God (i.e. with a view to God’s glory). 
That this is the meaning, “that the Gen- 
tiles glorify God for His mercy,” appears 
by ver. 9. The Apostle does not expressly 
nume Jewish and Geutile converts as those 
to whom he addresses this exhortation, but 
it is evident from the next verse that it is so. 
8.] For (reason for the above exhor- 
tation) I say that Christ hath been made 
(has come as: the effeets still enduring) a 
minister (He came fo minister, Matt. xx. 
28) of the circumcision (an expression no- 
where else found, and doubtless here used 
by Paul to humble the pride of the strong, 
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promises made unto the 
fathers: %and that the 
Gentiles might glorify God 
for his mercy; as té is 
written, For this cause I 
will confess to thee among 
the Gentiles, and sing unto 
thy name. '° And again 
he saith, Rejoice, ye Gen- 
tiles, with his people. }' And 
again, Praise the Lord, all 
ye Gentiles ; and laud him, 
all ye people. '* And again, 
Esaias saith, There shall 
be a root of Jesse, and he 
that shall rise to reign over 
the. Gentiles; in him shall 
the Gentiles trust. 13 Now 
the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 14 And I myself 
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for the sake of God’s truth, "in "9h; iii,s, 
order to confirm the promises made 
unto the fathers: 9% and that ° the eJebnxs. 
Gentiles glorified God for [his] 
mercy: as it is written, ? For this ? Bs xvii. 
eause I will give thanks unto thee 
among the Gentiles, and will sing 
unto thy name. 1° And again he 
saith, ¢ Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with aDeor. xxii. 
his people. 4 And again, ' Praise rPsa.exvii.t. 
the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and let all 
the people praise him. 2 And again, 
Isaiah saith, *There shall be the stsx.110. 
root of Jesse, and he that riseth to **™ 
rule over the Gentiles; in him shall 
the Gentiles hope: 8 and may the 
God of hope fill you with all ‘joy teb-sits 
and peace in believing, that ye may 


0. 


also am persuaded of you, 
my brethren, that ye also 


the Gentile Christians, by exalting God’s 
covenant people to their true dignity), for 
the sake of God’s truth (i.c. for the ful- 
filment of the Divine pledges given under 
the covenant of cireumcision), in order to 
confirm the promises made uuto the 
fathers (literally, the promises of the fa- 
thers; so “the blessing of Abraham,” 
Gal. iil. 14. Christ came to the Jews in 
virtue of a fong-sealed compact, to the ful- 
filment of which God’s truth was pledged): 
and (I say) that the Gentiles glorified 
God (ineaning, that ‘ each man at his con- 
version did so.” These words cannot by 
any possibility be rendered as in the A.V., 
“ that the Gentiles might glorify God”) on 
account of [His] mercy (the emphasis is 
on mercy: the Gentiles have no covenant 
promise to elaim,—they have nothing but 
the pure merey of God in grafting them 
in to allege—therefore the Jew has an 
advantage), &c.—The citations are from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. 
The first, originally spoken by David of his 
joy after his deliverances and triumphs, is 
prophetically said of Christ in His own 
Person. It is addueed to shew that among 
the Gentiles Christ’s triumphs were to take 
place, as well as among the Jews. 

10.] again he saith,—or, i¢ saith, viz. the 


abound in hope, by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 


14 Now I am per- 


Scripture, which is in substance the same. 

11, 12.) The universality of the praise 
to be given to God for His merciful kind- 
ness in sending His Son is prophetieally 
indicated by the first citation. In the latter 
a more direct annonneement is given of the 
share which the Gentiles were to have in 
the root of Jesse. The version is that of the 
Septuagint, which here differs considerably 
from the Hebrew. The latter is nearly 
literally rendered in A. V.: “ And in that 
day there shall be a root (Hebrew, ‘and it 
shall happen in that day, the branch’) 
of Jesse, whieh shall stand for an ensign 
of the people: to it shall the Gentiles 
seek.” 13.] The hortatory part of 
the Epistle, as well as the preeeding seetion 
of it (ver. 5), conelndes with a solemn 
wish for the spiritual welfare of the Roman 
Chureh.—The words of hope connect with 
“shall hope”’ of the foregoing verse, as was 
the ease with “of patience and comfort” 
in ver 5. joy and peace, as the happy 
result of faith in God, and unanimity with 
one another: see ch. xiv. 17. 

XV. 14—XVI. 27.] CONCLUSION 
OF THE EPISTLE. PErsonaL No- 
TICES, RESPECTING THE APOSTLE HIM- 
SELF (xv. 14—33), RESPECTING THOSE 
GREETED (xvi. 1—16), AND GREETING 
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u 2 Pet. j. 12. 
1 John ii, 21, 


7, ¥0. 


admonish one another. 


8. Gal.i. 15. 
Eph. iii. 7, 8. 


ych. xi. 13, 
Gal. ii. 7, 8, 9. 
Tim, i. 7: 
2 Tim.i.1}. 
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a. 
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suaded, my brethren, even "I myself, | ee full of goodness, filled 
concerning you, that ye also your- 
w1Cor. vii, selves are full of goodness, ‘ filled 

with all knowledge, able also to 
15 Howbeit 

I have written more boldly unto 

you, brethren, in some measure, as 
xchis.&xi, putting you in mind, * because of 
the grace given to me by God, 
16 that I ¥should be a minister of 
Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles, mi- 


with all kuowledge, able 
also. to admonish one 
another. 158 Nevertheless, 
brethren, I have writlen 
the more boldly unto you 
in some sort, as putting 
you in mind, because of the 
grace that is given to me 
of God, 16 that I skoul 
|be the minister of Tesus 
Christ to the Gentiles, 
ministering the Gospel of 
God, that the offering up 
of the Gentiles might be 





nisteriug as a priest in the gospel of acceptable, being sanctified 


z Isa. Ixvi. 20, 
Phil. 11.17. 


a Heb.v,1. 


to God. 


+ Gr. of any of 
those things 
which Chreat 
did not work. 

b Acts xxi.19. Gal.ii. 8. 


(xvi. 16—23) ;—AaND CONCLUDING DOXO- 
LOGY (xvi. 24—27). 14—33.] He 
first (14—16) exeuses the bolduess of his 
eriting, by the allegation of his office as 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 14.) even I 
myself (i.e., ‘notwithstanding what I have 
written :’ see ch. vii. 25, note. It may 
mean, ‘ezthout information from others, 
“TI, on my own account’). ye also 
yourselves, i.e. without exhortation of 
mine. 15.] The words in some 
measure restrict the character of “ more 
boldness” to certain parts of the Epistle, 
evgrch. xi 17 ff. 255 ‘chaps. xili:- and xiv, 

because of the grace, &c., i.e. ‘my 
apostolic office was the ground and reason 
of my boldness.’ 16. | ministering as 
a@ priest in the gospel of God (the Apostle 
is using a figure in which he compares him- 
self to a priest, and the Gentiles to the 
sacrifice which he was offering: see below), 
that the offering up of the Gentiles (geni- 
tive of apposition: the Gentiles themselves 
are the offering ; so Theophylact, “ This is 
my priesthood, to preach the Gospel. My 
knife is the word, ye are the sacrifice ’’) 
may be acceptable, sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost.—The language is evidently fignra- 
tive, and can by no possibility be taken as 


God, that the 7offering up of the|4y te Holy Ghost. 
Gentiles may be acceptable, being 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 
have then my boasting in Christ) Pertain te God. 
Jesus in the *things which pertain 
13 For I will not dare to 
speak tat all save of those things 
which Christ wrought by me, in 


wy 
lhave therefore whereof I 
may glory through Jesus 
Christ in those things which 
1S For 
will not dare to speak of 
any of those things wkich 
Christ hath not wrought 
by me, to make the Gen- 
tiles obedient, by word 


if] 





asanetion for any view of the Christian 
minister asa sacrificing priest, otherwise 
than according to that figure—viz. that 
he offers to God the acceptable sacrifice 
of those who by his means believe on Christ. 

17—22.] The Apostle boasts of the 
extent and result of his apostolic mission 
among the Gentiles, and that in places 
where none had preached before him.— 
I have then (consequent on the grace 
and ministry just mentioned) my boasting 
(i.e. ‘I venture to boast:’ not ‘Z have 
whereof I may glory,’ as A.V.) in Christ 
Jesus (there is no stress on this :—it merely 
qualifies the boasting as no vain glorying, 
but grounded in, consistent with, spring- 
ing from, his relation and subservieney to 
Christ) in (concerning) the things which 
pertain to God (my above-named sacerdotal 
office and ministry). 18.] In our 
English text, this verse has been put into 
the affirmative form, in which alone it ean be 
made to convey a clear sense to the English 
reader: see below. The connexion is: 
‘1 have real ground for glorying’ (in a 
legitimate and Christian manner ; and the 
literal rendering of the original which 
follows is nearly as in A. V.). For I will 
not (as some false apostles du, see 2 Cor. x. 
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and deed, }9 through mighty 
signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of 
God ; so that from Jeru- 
salem, and round about 
unto Illyricum, [have fully 
preached the gospel of 
Christ. °° Yea, so have I 
strived to preach the gos- 
pel, not where Christ was 
named, lest I should build 
upon another man’s foun- 
dation: *but as it is 
written, To whom he was 
not spoken of, they shall 
see: and they that have 
not heard shall under- 
stand, *° For which cause 
also I have been much hin- 
dered fron coming to you. 
23 But now having no more 
place in these parts, and 
having a great desire these 
many years to come unto 


that have 
stand. 
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order to °the obedience of the Gen- eh.is. & xvi. 
tiles, by word and deed, 
power of signs and wonders, in the 
power of the Holy Spirit; so that 
from Jerusalem and round about, as 
far as Illyrieum, I have fully preached 
the gospel of Christ; °° yet on this 
wise making it my ambitien to preach 
the gospel, not where Christ was 
[already] named, ¢that I might ¢2£or x15, 
not build upon another man’s foun- 
dation: *1 but according as it is 
written, ‘They to whom no tidings f1sa.1ii.16. 
of him came shall see: and they 
not heard shall under- 
22 For which cause also these 
many times I have been hindered ¢¢h,i.18. 
from coming to you. 


19 d in the d Acts xix.11. 
2 Cor, xii. 12. 


> 


23 But now ™)* 


nT have no more place in these parts, » Acts xix.21. 
ver. 32. 


12—18) allow myself to speak of those 
things which Christ has nor done by 
me (but by some other), in order to the 
obedience (subjection to the Gospel) of 
the Gentiles (then, as if the sentence were 
in the affirmative form, ‘I will only boast 
of what Christ has veritably done by me 
towards the obedience of the Gentiles,’ he 
proceeds), by word and deed, in the power 
ef signs and wonders, in the power of 
the | Holy | Spirit.—The signs and wonders 
are not spiritual, but external miraculous 
acts,—see 2 Cor. xii. 12. 19.1 So 
that (result of this working of Christ by 
him) from Jerusalem (the eastern boundary 
of his preaching) and round about (Jeru- 
salem: round about is not to be joined 
with as far as Illyricum, but refers to 
Jerusalem, meaning perhaps its imime- 
diate neighbourhood, perhaps Arabia (?), 
Gal. i. 17,—but hardly Damascus and 
Cilicia, seeing that they would come into 
the route afterwards specified, from Jeru- 
salem to Illyricum), as far as Dlyricam 
(Illyricum bordered on Macedonia to the 
South. It is possible that St. Paul may 
literally have advanced to its frontiers 
during his preaching in Macedonia ; but I 
think it more probable, that he uses it 
broadly as the ‘terminus of lis journeys,’ 


ch. i. 12 


the next province to that in which he had 
preached), I have fully preached (literally, 
fulfilled) the Gospel of Christ ; 20.] yet 
(limits the foregoing assertion) on this wise 
(after the following rule) making it my 
ambition to preach the gospel, not where 
Christ was (previously named, that I might 
not build upon another man’s foundation : 
but according as it is written (i.e. ac- 
cording to the following rule of Scripture : 
I determined to act in the spirit of these 
words, forming part of a general prophecy 
of the dispersion of that Gospel which I 
was preaching), &c.—The citation is from 
the Septuagint. Our A. V. renders: “ That 
which had not been told them, shall they 
sce: aud that which they had not heard, 
shall they consider.” 22.] For which 
cause,—unot, because a foundation had 
been already laid at Rome by another: 
this would refer to merely a secondary 
part of the foregoing assertion: the ex- 
pression refers to the primary, viz. his 
having been so earnestly engaged in preach- 
ing elsewhere. these many times: 
not, ‘for the most part,’ —or, ‘the greater 
number of times, which would suggest 
the idea that there had been other occa- 
sions on which this hindrance had not been 
operative. 23.| I have no more 
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and have had these many years a 
longing to come unto you, ** when- 
+ Miwon rot SOCVET I take my Journey into f Spain: 
Kereintaere OY I hope to see you as I pass 
through, ‘and to be set forward on 


here inthe Re- 
ceived Text, 
are wanting 
in all our 
mos? ancient 
authorities, 

i Acts xv. 3. . ’ 

I be in some measure filled with 


kActsxix.1. your company. *° But now I ¥ go 
x1v.17- unto Jerusalem, ministering unto 
licoravi1, the saints. 7° For ' Macedonia and 
siuisiz, Achaia have thought good to make 
a certain contribution for the poor 
among the saints which are at Je- 
rusalem. ** They have thought it 
good, and [indeed] they are their 
debtors. For ™if the Gentiles have 
been partakers in their spiritual 
nicorizu. things, "they owe it [to them] also 

to minister unto them in carnal 

things. °S When therefore I have 

performed this, and have secured to 
oPhiliv.iz them this °fruit, I will return by 
pei, you into Spain. °9P And I know 


m ch. xi. 17. 
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you; **whensoever I take 
my journey into Spain, I 
will come to you: for I 
trust to see you in my 
journey, and to be brought 
on my way thitherward by 
you, if first I be somewhat 


my journey thither by you, if first | fried with your company. 


*5 But now I go unto Je- 
rusalem to minister unto 
the saints. 26 For it hath 
pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a cer- 
tain contribution for the 
poor saints which are 
at Jerusalem. ?' It hath 
pleased them verily; and 
their debtors they are. For 
if the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their 
spiritual things, their duty 
is also to minister unto 
them in carnal things. 
28 When therefore I have 
performed this, and have 
sealed to them this fruit, I 
will come by you into Spain. 
29 4nd I am sure that, 
when I come unto you, I 
shall come inthe fulness of 


the blessing of the gospel of 


that, when I come unto you, I shall 


place, or occasion (viz. of apostolic work. 
—On the construction of this sentence, see 
note in my Greck Test.).—Respecting the 
question whether this journey into Spain 
was ever taken, the views of Commentators 
have differed, according to their conelnsion 
respecting the liberation of the Apostle 
fromm his imprisonment at Rome. I have 
discussed this in the Introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles, § ii. 24.] some- 
what is an affectionate limitation of the 
expression I be filled, implying that he 
would wish to remain much longer than 
he anticipated being able to do,—and also, 
as Chrysostom says, “ becanse no length of 
time can fill me, nor cause in me satiety 
of your company.” 25.] Sce Acts xix. 
21; xxiv. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 19. minis- 
tering, not fo minister, because he treats 
the whole action as already begun. 

26.] See 2 Cor, ix. 1 ff. the poor 
among the saints which are at Jerusalem | 
Olshausen remarks, that this shews the 


community of goods in the church at Jeru- 
salem not to have lasted loag: compare 
Gal. ii. 10. 27.] The fact is re-stated, 
with a view to an inference from it, viz. 
that their good pleasure was not merely a 
matter of benevolence, but of repayment : 
the Gentiles being debtors to the Jews for 
spiritual blessings. This general principle 
is very similarly enounced in 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
It is suggested by’ Grotius and others, that 
by this St. Paul wished to hint to the 
Romans the duty of a similar contribution. 

28.] fruit, probably said generally, 
—fruit of the faith and love of the Gen- 
tiles. secured | literally, sealed: “as 
if he were laying it up into royal treasuries, 
in an inviolable and safe place.” Chry- 
sostom. by you (i.e. through your 
city). 29.] The fulness of the 
blessing of Christ imports that richness 
of apostolic grace which he was persuaded 
he should impart to them. So he calls his 
presence in the churches a “benefit,”— 
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Christ. 3° Now I beseech 
you, brethren, for the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and 
for the love of the Spirit, 
that ye strive together with 
me in your prayers to God 
for me; 3 that I may be 
delivered from them that 
do not believe in Judea ; 
and that my service which 
LT have for Jerusalem may 
be accepted of the saints ; 
32 that I may come unto 
you with joy by the will of 
God, and may with you be 
refreshed. 33 Now the God 
of peace be with you all. 
Amen. 

AVL. 1 ITcommend unto 
you Phebe our sister, which 
is a servant of the church 
which is at Cenchrea: ? that 
ye receive her in the Lord, 
as becometh saints, and that 
ye assist her in whatsover 
business she hath need of 
you: for she hath been a 
succourer of many, and of 


literally, a grace or favour, 2 Cor. i. 15. 
30—32.] the love 
of the Spirit, the Jove shed abroad in 
the heart by the Holy Ghost ;—a love 
which teaches us to look not only on our 
own things, but on the things of others. 
31.) Compare Acts xx. 22; xxi. 
10—14. The exceeding hatred in which 
the Apostle was held by the Jews, and 
their waut of fellow-feeliug with the Gen- 
tile churehes, made him fear lest even the 
ministration with which he was charged 
might not prove aceeptable to them. 
32.| and may with you find rest:—i.e. 
‘that we may mutually refresh ourselves, 
I after my dangers and deliverance, you 


See also ch. 1. 11. 


after your anxieties for me,’ 


1—16.] RECOMMENDATION oF PHEBE: 
1, 2.] In all probability 
Phebe was the bearer of the Epistle, as 


GREETINGS. 


stated in the subscription. 
See 1 Tim. iii. 11, note. 


celebrated letter to ‘Trajan says, “IT thought 
it requisite to enquire the truth even by 
torture, from two handmaids who were 


Vou. IL. 
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come in the fulness of the blessing 
of Christ. 39 Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by 4the love of the Spirit, "to aPhiiit 
strive together with me in your 
prayers for me to God; 3! * that J s2 These iii2. 
may be delivered from them that 
are disobedient in Judea; and that 
my ‘ministration which is for Je- +? Cor. viii-s 
rusalem may prove acceptable to 
the saints; * "that I may come vebito. 
unto you in joy by the will of 
God, and * may with you find ¥ rest. 
33 Now *the God of peace be with y 
you all. Amen. 

XVI. 1 I commend 


x Acts xviii. 21. 
} Cor. iv. 19, 
James iv. 15. 
1 Cor. xvi. 18, 
2 Cor. vii. 13. 
2 Tim. i. 16. 
Philem. 7, 


20. 
J OU 2 ch. xvi. 29. 
1 Cor. xiv. 33. 


unto 


Phebe our sister, which is a dea-  2Cor,siti, 
econess of the church which is at *& 3} 7° 


Fs 2 Thess. iii. 
4Cenchree: * that ye receive her 26, heb. 


xiii. 20, 


in the Lord so as becometh saints, 2 Acts iis. 


. : 3 John 5, 6. 
and that ye assist her in whatsoever °°°"" 
business she may have need of you: 
for she too hath been a succourer of 

called ministv@ (deaconesses).” The dea- 


conesses must not be confounded with the 
widows of 1 Tim. v. 3—16, as has some- 
times been done.—CENCHREX, the port 
of Corinth, on the Saronic gulf of the 
Kgean, for commeree with the east (Acts 
xviii. 18), nine of our miles from Corinth. 
The Apostolical Coustitutions make the 
first bishop of the Cenehrean ehurch to 
have been Lucius, consecrated by St. Paul 
himself. 2.) in the Lord, i.e. an @ 
Christian manner,—as mindtal of your 
eommon Lord: as becometh saints, i.e. 
‘as saints ought to do,’—reters their con- 
duct to her ;—not, ‘as saints ovght to be 
received, assist her] Her business 
at Rome may have been such as to require 
the help of those resident there. 

a succourer cf many] This may refer to a 
part of the deaconess’s office, the attending 
on the poor and sick of her own sex. 

of myself also] when and where, we know 
not. It is not improbable that she may 
have been, like Lydia, one whose heart the 
Lord opened at the first preaching of Paul, 


K 


Cuap. XVI. 


deaconess | 
Pliny in his 
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many, and of myself also. 
¢ Prisca and Aquila my _ fellow- 
labourers in Christ Jesus : 
my life laid down their own necks: 
unto whom not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the 
5 Likewise [salute] the 
in their 
Salute Epznctus my wellbeloved, 
who is the °firstfruits of Asia unto 
6 Salute Mary, 
stowed much labour on us. 
Andronicus and Junia, my kinsmen, 
and my fellowprisoners, 


c Acts xviii. 2, 
9 


18, 26. 
2 Tim. iv. 19 


Gentiles. 


di Cor. xvi.10. d echureh 


Col. iv. 15. 
Philem. 2. 


that is 


e1 Cor. xvi. 15. 


Christ. 


of note among the apostles, which 
Christ before me. 


f Gal. i. 22. 
2Cor. v.17 
xii. 2. 


also ‘were in 


and whose house was his lodging. 
4.) The form Prisca is also found 2 Tim. 
-19. On Prisca and Aquila see note, 
ee xviii, 2. They must have returned 
to Rome trom Ephesus since the sending 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians :—see 
1 Cor. xvi. 19: and we find them agaiu at 
Ephesus (?), 2 Tim. iv. 19.—Their en- 
dangering of their lives tor Paul may have 
taken place at Corinth (Acts xviii. 6 fh. or 
at Be sus (Acts xix.). See Neander, Pt. 
u. Leit., p. 441.—The ‘churches of the 
Gentiles’ had reason to be thankful to 
them, for haviug rescued the Apostle of 
the Gentiles from danger.-- It seems to 
have been the practice of Aquila and 
Priscilla (1 Cor. xvi. 18) and some other 
Christians (Col. iv. 15, Philem. 2) to hold 
assemblies for worship in their houses, which 
were saluted, and sent salutations as ore 
body in the Lord. Some light is thrown 
on the expression by the followi ing pas- 
og ‘e trom the Acts of the Martyrdom of 
Si. Justin: The answer of Justin Martyr 
to the question of the prefect (Rusticus) 
‘Where do you assemble?’ exactly cor- 
responds to the genuine Christian spirit 
on this point. The answer was, ‘Where 
each one ean and will. You believe; no 
doubt, that we all meet together in one 
place; but it is uot so, fur the God of the 
Christians is not shut up in a room, but, 
being invisible, He fills both heaven and 
earth, and is honoured every where by the 
faithful” Justin adds, that when he eame 
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3 Salute | myself also. 3 Greet Pris- 
cilla and Aquila my helpers 
in Christ Jesus: 4 who have 
for my life laid down their 
own necks: unto whom not 
only I give thanks, but also 
all the churches of the Gen- 
tiles. 5 Likewise greet the 
church that is in their 
house. Salute my well- 
beloved Epenetus, who is 
the firstfruits of Achaia 
unto Christ. ° Greet Mary, 
who bestowed much labour 
on us. 7 Salute Androni- 
cus and Junia, my kins- 
men, and my fellowpri- 
soners, who are of note 
among the apostles, who 
also were in Christ before 


4 who for 


house. 


which be- 
7 Salute 


which are 


to Rome, he was accustomed to dwell in 
oue particular spot, and that those Chris- 
tians who were instructed by him, and 
wished to hear his discourse, assembled at 
his house. (This assembly would accord- 
ingly be ‘The Church in the house of 
Justin. *) He had not visited any other 
congregations of the Church.” 5. ] 
Kpenétus is not elsewhere named. 

the firstfruits, the same metaphor being 
in the Apostle’s mind as in ch. xv. 16,— 
the first believer. Asia, not Achaia, 
is read by all our most ancient MSs, 

6.| None of the names vecurring from 
ver, 5—15 are imentioned elsewhere (ex- 
cept possibly Rufus: see below). 

7.| The person to be saluted may be 
Junia, feminine, in which case she is pro- 
bably the wife of Andronicus,—or Junias, 
masculine. It is uncertain also whether 
the word kinsmen means fellow-country- 
men, or relations. Aquila and Priscilla 
were Jews: so would Mary be, and pro- 
bably Epzenetus, being an early believer. 
If so, the word may have its strict mean- 
ing of ‘relations” But it seems to occur 
in verses 11, 21 in a wider sense. 
fellowprisoners] Whicn and where un- 
eertain. of note among the apostles } 
Two explanations are given, (1) that they 
themselves are counted among the Apostles: 
thus Chrysostom: “To be Apostles at all 
is a great thing; but to be also of note 
among them, mark what an eneomium it 
s:” (2) ‘noted among the Apostles,’ i. e. 
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me. ® Greet Amplias my/8 Salute Amplias my beloved in the 


beloved in the Lord. 9% Sa- 
lute Urbane, our helper in 
Christ, and Stachys my 
beloved. 1° Salute Apel- 
les approved in Christ. 
Salute them which are 
of Aristobulus’ household, 
N Salute Herodion my 
kinsman. Greet them that 
be of the houseliold of Nar- 
cissus, which are in the 
Lord. 3? Salute Tryphena 
and Tryphosa, who labour 
in the Lord. Salute the 
beloved Persis, which la- 
boured much in the Lord. 
138 Salute Rufus chosen in 
the Lord, and his mother 
and mine. 4 Salute Asyn- 
eritus, Phlegon, Hermas, 
Patrobas, Hermes, and the 
brethren which are with 


beloved. 


11 Salute 


who labour 


brethren 


well known and spoken of by the Apostles. 
Thus many Conunentators.— But, as Tho- 
luck remarks, had this latter been the 
meaning, we should have expeeted some 
expression like in all the Churches (2 Cor. 
viii. 18). I may besides remark, that for 
St. Paul to speak of any persons as cele- 
brated among the Apostles in sense (2), 
would imply that he had more frequent 
intercourse with the other Apostles, than 
we kuow that he had; and would besides 
be iinprobable on any supposition. The 
whole question seems to have sprung up 
in modern times from the idea that the 
Apostles must mean the Twelve only. If 
the wider sense found in Acts xiv. 4, 14; 
2 Cor, vil. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 6 (compare i. 1), 
be taken, there need be no doubt concern- 
ing the meaning. which also] refers 
to Andronicus and Junia, not to the Apos- 
tles. 8 ff. ] beloved in the Lord, i.e. 
beloved in the bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship. fellowlabourer in (the work 
of) Christ.—Origen and others have con- 
founded Apelles with the well-known Apol- 
los, but apparently without reason. 

10.] approved (by trial) in (the work of) 
Christ.—It does not follow that either 
Aristobulus or Narcissus were themselves 
Christians. Only those of their families 
are here saluted who were in the Lord: 
for we must understand this also in the 
case of Aristobulus’ household: see above. 


K 


proved in Christ. 
be of the household of Aristobulus. 
Herodion my kinsman. 
Salute them of the household of 
Narcissus, which are in the Lord. 
2 Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, 


Lord. 9 Salute Urbanus, our fellow- 
labourer in Christ, and Stachys my 
10 Salute Apelles the ap- 


Salute them that 


in the Lord. Salute 


Persis the beloved, whieh laboured 
much in the Lord. 
the %eleet in the Lord, and [her ¢2Jobn1. 
who is] his mother 
14 Salute Asyneritus, Phlegon, Her- 
mes, Patrobas, 
whieh 


13 Salute Rufus 
and mine. 


and the 
them. 


Hermas, 


are with 


Grotius, Neander, and others, have taken 
Narcissus for the well-known freedman 
of Claudius. But this can hardly be, for 
he was executed in the very beginning of 
Nero’s reign, i.e. about 55 4.D., whereas 
(see Introduction, § iv. 4, and Chronol. 
Table) this Epistle cannot have well been 
written before 58 a.D. Perhaps the family 
of this Narcissus may have continued to 
be thus known after his death. 13.] 
Rufus may have been the son of Simon of 
Cyrene, mentioned Mark xv. 21: but the 
name was very common. the elect,— 
not to be softened to merely excellent, a 
sense unknown to our Apostle ;—elect, 
i.e. one of the elect of the Lord. and 
mine the Apostle adds from affectionate 
regard towards the mother of Rufus: 
‘my mother,’ in my reverence and allec- 
tion fur her. Jowett compares our Lord’s 
words to St. John, John xix. 27. 

14.] These Christians of whom we have 
only the names, seem to be persons of less 
repute than the former. Hermasis thought 
by Origen to be the author of the book 
called “ The Shepherd of Hermas.” But 
this latter is generally supposed to have 
been the brother of Pius, bishop of Rome, 
about 150 a.p. The brethren which are 
with them, of ver. 14, and all the saints 
which are with them, of ver. 15, have 
been taken to point to some separate 
associations of Christians, perhaps 4s- 
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15 Salute Philologus, and Julia, Ne- | them. 1% Salute Philologus, 


reus, and his sister, and Olympas, | 
and all the saints which are with 
16hSalute one another with 
All the churches of 
Christ salute you. 17 Now I beseech 
you, brethren, to mark them which 
teause divisions and offenees con- 


them. 
an holy kiss. 


h 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 
2 Cor. xiii. 12. 
) Thess. v. 
26. 1 Pet. v. 
14. 


i Acts xv. 1, 5, 


24. 1 Tin. : ; 
vie trary to the doctrine which 
k1Cor.v.9 Jearned; and Favoid them. 

li. ee 

ii. G, 14. 


2 Tim. iii. 5. 
Tetliai. 10, 
2 Joh do. 


PPni. hi, id. 

aes and by their ™ good words and fair) 
2 lin ii, 6 * 7 E 1 
in id. speeches deceive the hearts of the! 
2 Pet. ii. 3. 

nc. i. 8. 


simple. 


joice therefore over 


o Matt. x. 16 
VCore s.20, 


they that are such serve not our 
Lord Christ, but ! their own belly ; 


and Julia, Nereus, and his 
i sister, and Olympas, and 
all the saints which are 
with them. 8 Sulute one 
another with an holy kiss. 
The churches of Christ 
, salute you. ‘7 Now I be- 
seech you, brethren, mark 
| them which cause divisions 
and offences contrary to 
Ye! the doctrine which ye have 
IS For | learned; and avoid them, 
(38 For they that are such 
serve not our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but their own belly ; 
and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts 
of the simple. 19 For your 








12 or your obedience Is | obedience is come abroad 
come abroad unto all men. 
you: yet I 
would have you wise unto that wise unto that which is 


Ll re. unto all men. Lam glad 
therefore on your behalf: 


but yet I would have you 


which is good, and harmless unto ood, and simple concern- 


ch. xv. 83, Q 

Fy cur nea, Chat. owinel 
2Cor. xiii. 1. 
Phil. iv. 9 
1 Thess. v. 
23. Heb. xiil. 20. 


is evil. 
q Gen. iii. 15. 


semblies as in ver. 5: or unions for mis- 
Slonary purposes. 16.] The mean- 
inz of this injunetion seems to be, that the 
Roman Christians shonld take oeeasion, on 
the receipt of the Apostle’s greetings to 
them, to testify their mutual love, in this, 
the ordinary method of salutation, bunt 
having among Christians a Christian and 
holy meaning, see reff. It beeame soon 
a eustom in the ehurches at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. 

All the churches of Christ salute you} 
This assurance is stated evidently on 
the Apostle’s anthority, speaking for the 
churches ; not implying those only whom 
he himself hed visited, eln xv. 26; but 
vouching for the brotherly regard in whieh 
the Roman church was held by all churches 
of Christ. The above misunderstanding 
has led to the exclusion of the word all, 
which is read iu all our oldest MSS. 
17—29.] WARNING AGAINST THOSE Wno 
MADE DIVISIONS AMONG THEM.—To what 
persons the Apostle refers, is not plain. 
Fome think the Judaizers to be meant, 
hot absolutely within the Christian pale, 
but endeavouring to sow dissension in it. 


|i tl. 29 And God 
20 And P the! evil And the Go 


of peace shall bruise Satan 


God of peace 4shall bruise Satan, under your feet shortly. 


Others think that St. Paul merely gives 
this warning iz case such persons eame to 
Rome. Judging by the text itself, we 
infer that these teachers were similar to 
those pointed out in Phil. iii. 2, 18; 1 Tim. 
vi. 3 ff; 2 Cor. xi. 13, 20: anprineipled and 
selfish persons, seducing others for their 
own gains whether Judaizers or not, dovs 
not appear: but considering that the great 
opponents of the Apostle were of this 
party, we may perhaps infer that they also 
b longed to it. 17.] The doctrine 
here spoken of is probably rather ethieal 
than doctrinal; compare Eph. iv. 20-24. 

19.] See eh. i. 8. Their obedience 
being matter of universal notoriety, is the 
ground of bis eonfidence that they will 
eomply with his entreaty, ver 17.—Some 
slight reproof is eonveved in I rejoice . . . 
yet ... They were well known for ohe- 
dienee, but had not been perhaps cautious 
enongh with regard to these designing 
persons and their pretended wisdom. See 
Matt. x. 16, of which words of our Lord 
there seems to be here a reminiscence. 

20.] “Seeing that he hed men- 
tioned those who caused divisions and 
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The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen. 71 Timotheus my 
workfellow,and Lucius, and 
Jason, and Sosipater, my 
kinsmen, salute you. ? I 
Tertius, who wrote this 
epistle, salute you in the 
Lord. ® Gaius mine host, 
and of the whole church, 
saluteth you. Erastus the 
chamberlain of the city 
saluteth you, and Quartus 
a brother. °4 The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all. Amen. 
25 Now to him that is of 


you. 


men. 


ther. 


ROMANS. 


22 1 Tertius, who wrote the 2 
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under your fect shortly. * The grace rver.2 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
21 s 'Timotheus 
labourer saluteth you, and t Lucius, 
and "Jason, and Sosipater, my kins- 


Core xvt.23. 
2 Cor. xiii. 
Phil. iv. 23. 

1 Thess. v. 
ny fellow- 28. 2 "Thess. 
HiL18. Rev. 

xxii. 21. 

s Acts xvi. 1, 
Phil. ii. 19. 
Col. i, 1. 

1 Thess. iii. 

1 Tin. i. 

2. Meb. xiii. 

28. 


epistle, salute you in the Lord. ¢atssiia, 
*3 * Gaius mine host, and [the host] 
of the whole church, saluteth you. 
¥Krastus the treasurer of the city s Acts xix.2. 
saluteth you, and Quartus our bro- 
*42The grace of our Lorc 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 


u Acts xvii. 6. 
x 1 Cor, i. 14. 


2 Tim. iv. 20, 


z ver. 20. 
1 Thess. v. 
28. 


25 Now #to him that is able to sta-~ Eph. iii. 20, 


offences, he says the God of peace that he 
might encourage them to expect liberation 
from these persous.’”? Chrysostom: and so 
most Commentators. De Wette prefers 
taking the God of peace more generally. 
as ‘the God of salvation ;’ and the usage 
of the expression (see references) seems to 
favour this. shall bruise Satan is a 
similitude from Gen. iii. 15. It does not 
express any tvish, but a prophetic assurance, 
and cneouragement in bearing up against 
all adversaries, that it would not be long 
before the great Adversary himself would 
be hruised under their feet. The 
grace, &c.] It appears as if the Epistle 
was intended to conclude with this usual 
benediction, but the Apostle found occasion 
toadd more. This he does also in other 
Epistles: see 1 Cor. xvi. 23,24; similarly Phil. 
iv. 20, and vv. 21—23 after the doxology, 
—2 Thess. iii. 16, 17, 18:—1 Tim. vi. 16, 
17 ff.:—2 Tim. iv. 18, 19 ff. 21 
24.] GREETINGS FROM VARIOUS PERSONS. 

21.] Lucius must not be mistaken 
for Lucas (or Lucanus),—but was proba- 
bly Lucius of Cyrene, Acts xiii. 1, see note 
there.—Jason may be the same who is 
mentioned Acts xvii. 5, as the host of Paul 
and Silas at Thessalonica.—A ‘ Sopater 
(son) of Pyrrhus of Berea’ occurs Acts 
xx. 4, but it is quite uncertain whether 
this Sosipater is the same person. my 
kinsmen, see above, ver. 7. These persons 
may have been Jews; but we cannot tell 
whether the expression may not be used 
ina wider sense. 22.| There is no- 
thing strange (as Olshausen supposes) in this 
salutation being inserted in the first person. 
It would be natural enough that Tertius 





1 Thess. iii. 
138. 2 Thess. ii. 17. & iii.3. Jude 24. 
the amanuensis, inserting the words, should 
change the form into the first person, and 
afterwards proceed from the dictation of 
the Apostle as before. Some suppose him 
to have done this on transcribing the 
Epistle-—Tholuck notices this irregularity 
as a eorroboration of the genuineness of 
the chapter. On the supposed identity of 
Tertius with Silas, see note ou Acts xv. 22. 
23.| Gaius is mentioned 1 Cor. i. 
14, as having been baptized by St. Paul. 
The host of the whole Church probably 
implies that the assemblies of the church 
were held in his house :—or perhaps, that 
his hospitality to Christians was universal. 
—Erastus, holding this office, can hardly 
have been the same who was with the 
Apostle in Ephesus, Acts xix. 22. It is 
more probable that the Erastus of 2 Tim. 
iv. 20 is identical with this than with that 
other. our brother] See 1 Cor. i. 1: 
one among the brethren. ‘The rest have 
been specitied by their services or offices. 
24.] The benediction repeuted ; 

see above on ver 20. 

25—27.] CONCLUDING poxoLoGy. The 
genuineness of this doxology and its posi- 
tion in the Epistle have been much ques- 
tioned. From the external evidence, which 
may be seen in the various readings in my 
Greek Test., it is plain that its genuineness 
as a part of the Mpistle is placcd beyond 
all reasonable doubt. 

This unusual character of the position 
and dietion of this doxology has been 
used as an internal argument aguinst the 
genuineness of the portion. St. Paul never 
elsewhere ends with such a doxology. His 
doxologies, when he does use such, are 
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beni  blish you Paccording to my gospel 
and the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
cfphia& according to the revelation of the 


Colzi27. 
ad 1 Cor. ii. 7. 


ROMANS. 


mystery, “which hath been kept in 


AVI, 26, 27. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


power to stablish you ac- 
cording to my gospel, and 
the preaching of Jesus, 
Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery, 


Eph.iii 5,9. ; yah ide . 
cue.” silence during eternal ages, 26 but |’’# tas #ept secret since 
ise . pe the world began, 2° but now 
Cee eo. ‘now is made manifest, and by the|is made manifest, and by 
tpt, seriptures of the prophets, according . scriptures of the pro- 

i t wh 
to the commandment of the eternal |?" according to the 
; commandment of the ever- 
God, is made known to all the| tasting God, made known 
factsvi7. nations unto fobedience of faith :|fo eld nations for ti obe- 
eRe: a . lience 0 ith: 27 to God 
oivtsi. 27®to the only wise God through |"? FI” : 
reer 's : >” | only wise, be glory through 
Juez, = Jesus Christ; to whom be the glory| Jesus Christ for ever. 

Amen. 


for ever. Amen. 

simple, and perspienous in construetion. 
whereas this is involved, and rhetorical. 
This objection however ts completely an- 
swered by the supposition that the doxology 
was the effusion of the fervent mind of the 
Apostle, on taking a general survey of the 
Epistle. We find in its diction striking 
siunlarities to that of the pastoral E); fistles : 
a phenomenon occurring in several places 
where St. Paul wriies ina fervid and im- 
passioned mauner,—also where he writes 
with his own hand. That the doxology is 
made up of unusual expressions taken from 
Paul’s other writings, that it is difficult 
and inyolved, are facts, which if rightly 
argned from, would substantiate, not its 
interpolation, but its genuineness: scemg 
that an interpolator would have taken care 
to conform it to the charaeter of the 
Epistle in which it stands, and to have left 
in it no irregularity which would bring it 
into question. 

The coustruction is exceedingly diffienlt : 
but the reader must be referred to the 
notes on the Greek Test. in order to ap- 
preeiate its difficulty. In an English ver- 
sion we are obliged to adopt one hypothesis 
or other as ta the construction, and thus 
translate more plainly than the literal 
rendering would warrant 25.] ac- 
cording to, i.e. in reference to, ‘in sub- 
ordination to,’ and aecording to the re- 
quirements of. the preaching of 
Jesus Christ can hardly mean, ‘ the preach- 
ing which Jesus Christ hath accomplished 
by me’ (ch. xv. 18)—but the preaching 
of Christ, 1.e. making known of Christ, as 
the verb is used 1 Cor. i. 23; xv. 12, and 
in many other places. according to 
the revelation] This second according to 
is best taken, not as eo-ordinate to the 
former one, and tollowing the verb ‘Zo 


x 


stablish you,” nor as belonging to “ him 
that is able,” which would be an unusual 
limitation of the divine Power,—bnt as 
subordinate to what has gone immediately 
before,—the preaching of Jesus Christ 
according to, &c. the mystery] The 
mystery (sce ch. xi, 25, note) of the Gos- 
pel is often said to have been thus hidden 
Jrom eternity in the counsels of God—sce 
Eph. iii. 9; Col. i. 26; 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. 
1.2; 1 Pet.i. 20; Rev. xiii. 8. 
26.] See ch. i. 2. The prophetie writings 
were the storehouse out of which the 
preachers of the gospel took their denion- 
strations that Jesus was the Christ: see 
Acts xvill, 28; more especially, it is true, 
to the Jews, who however are here in- 
eluded among all the nations. ac- 
cording to the commendment] may refer 
either to the prophetic writings being 
drawn up by the command of God,—or to 
the manifestation of the mystery by the 
preachers of the gospel thus taking place. 
The latter seems best to suit the sense. 
eternal refers back to eternal ages 
before. The word is the same in the ori- 
ginal, and should have been kept scru- 
pulously the same in the English, not, as 
here and in Matt. xxii. 46, rendered by two 
different English terms. 27.) The 
words through Jesus Christ must, by the 
requirements of the econstruetion, be ap- 
plied to the only wise God, and not (as in 
the A.V.) to glory. It must be rendered 
to the only wise God through Jesus Christ, 
i.e. Him who is revealed to us by Christ 
as such.—The to whom cannot withont 
great harshness be referred to Christ, 
seeing that the words to the only wise 
Ged resume the chief subject of the sen- 
tence, and to them the relative prononn 
must apply. 
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I. 1 PAUL, called to be 
an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God, 
and Sosthenes our brother, 


AUTHORIZED 

J. 1 Paut *called [to be] 
apostle of Christ Jesus ® through the »2Cer.i.1. 
will of God, and ¢Sosthenes our , fet Ohit i. 


VERSION REVISED. 


an a Rom.i. 1. 


2 unto the church of God| brother, 2 unto ¢the church of God 44% 355% 


which is at Corinth, to 


Cuap. I. 1—3.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1.] The words through the will 
of God point probably to the depreciation 
of Paul’s apostolic authority at Corinth. 
In Gal. i. 1 we have this much more 
strongly asserted. But they have a refer- 
ence to Paul himself also: “as they point 
in their aspeet of authority, towards the 
churches, so, in their aspect of a humble 
and earnest mind, they come from Paul 
himself,” says Bengel. Chrysostom, refer- 
‘ring the words to called, says, “ Because it 
was His will we were called, not because 
we were worthy.” Sosthenes can 
hardly be assumed to be identical with 
the ruler of the synagogue in Acts xviii. 
17: see note there. He must have been 
some Christian well known to the church 
at Corinth. Thus Paul associates with 
himself Silvanus and Timotheus in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians: and Timo- 
theus in 2 Cor. Chrysostom attributes it 
to modesty, that he associates with himself 
one by far his inferior. Some have sup- 
posed Sosthenes to be the writer (i.e. the 
amanuensis) of the Epistle, see Rom, xvi. 
22. Possibly he may have been one of the 
household of Chloe (ver. 11) through whom 
the intelligence had been received, and the 
Apostle may have associated him with 
himself as approving the appeal to apos- 
tolie authority. Perhaps some slight may 


which is in Corinth, *men_ sanc- 
1 Thess. ii.14. 2Thess.i.4. 1 Tim. iii.5,15. See Neh. xiii. 1. 


ch. x. 82: xi. 
16, 22: xv. 9. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 
Gal. i. 13. 
e Acts Xv. 9. 


have been put upon him by the partics at 
Corinth, and for that reason St. Paul puts 
him forward, our brother as 2 Cor. 
i. 1, of Timothy. 2.] On the words 
the church of God which is at Corinth, 
Calvin remarks; “It may perhaps seem 
strange that he should call by the name of 
the Chureh of God that assembly of men 
among whom so many corruptions were 
rife, that Satan seemed to reign there 
rather than God. And it is certain that 
he had no design of flattering the Corinth- 
ians; for he speaks by the Spirit of God, 
who does not use flattery. Yet, among so 
many defilements, what kind of an appear- 
ance of a Church can any longer be found ? 
I answer, that, however many vices had 
crept in, however many corruptions of doc- 
trine and of morals, there were yet some 
signs of a true Church. ‘This passage is 
carefully to be noted, to keep us from 
requiring in this world a Charch without 
any spot or wrinkle; or refusing this title 
to any assembly in which all is not aecord- 
ing to our wish. For this is a dangerous 
temptation, to think that there is no 
Church, unless where there appears per- 
fect purity. For whoever persuades him- 
self of this, will at length find it necessary 
to separate off from all other men, and 
give himself out for the only holy man in 
the world, or else to found a peculiar sect 
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I. CORINTHIANS. I, 


| AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


tified in Christ Jesus, fcalled [to be] | tem that are sanctified in 


1 Christ Jesus, called to be 
‘saints, with all that in 


name of Jesus Christ our 
| Lord, both theirs and 
ours: 3 grace be unto you, 
and peace, from God our 
Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. *I thank 
imy God always on your 
behalf, for the grace of 


| by Jesus Christ ; > that in 
every thing ye are enriched 





Rom. 17. 
g Sctuin saints, together with all that & cal 
18. 2 Tim, upon the name of » our Lord Jesus! every place call upon the 
PRomaice Christ in every place, ‘both their’s 
x Terme and our’s: 3* grace be unto you, 
Evh-t and peace, from God our Father and | 
1Romi8 the Lord Jesus Christ. #!1 thank 
my God always concerning you, for 
the grace of God which hath been) 
given you in Christ Jesus; 5 that in| God which is given you 
every thing ye were made rich in 
m ch. xii. 8 


2 Cor. viii. 7. 


with a few hypocrites for his followers. 
If we ask what cause had St. Paul to 
recognize the Church at Corinth? the 
answer is, because he saw among them 
the doctrine of the Gospel, Baptism, the 
Supper of the Lord; symbols by which 
the Chureh ought to be discerned.” On 
the words of God, Chrysostom remarks, 
“not of this man and of that man. but of 
God,” taking the expression as addressed 
to the Corinthians to remind them of their 
position as a congregation belonging to 
Gop, and not to any head of a party. 
Perhaps this is too refined, the words ‘the 
Church of God” being so usual with St. 
Paul,—see references. sanctified in 
Curist Jesus] (i.e. hallowed, dedicated) to 
God in (in union with and by means of) 
Jesus Christ. See Rom. i. 7, note. 

called [to be] saints, with all, &c.] These 
words do not belong to the designations 
just preceding, ‘as are all, &e., but form 
part of the address of the Epistle, so that 
these all are partakers with the Corinth- 
ians in it. They form a weighty and pre- 
cious addition,—made here doubtless to 
shew the Corinthians, that membership of 
God's Holy Catholic Church consisted not 
in being planted, or presided over by Paul, 
Apollos, or Cephas (or their successors), 
but in calling on the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Chureh of England has 
adopted from this verse her solemn ex- 
planation of the term, in the ‘Prayer for 
all sorts and conditions of men: “ More 
especially, we pray for the good estate of 
the Catholic Church: that it may be so 
guided and governed by thy good Spirit, 
that all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may be led into the way of 
truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 


_ him, ™ in all teaching and all know-/ by him, in all utterance, 


life.’ The phrase “fo call upon the name 
of the Lord,” was one adopted from the 
Old Test.: see Joel ii. 32; the adjunct our 
Lord Jesus Christ, defines that Lord (Je- 
hovah) on whom the Christians called, to 
be Jesus Christ,—and is a direct testi- 
mony to the divine worship of Jesns 
Christ, as universal in the Church. 
in every place, both their’s (in their 
country, wherever that may be) and our’s. 
This connexion is far better than to join 
both their’s and our’s with Lord, thereby 
making the first our superfluous. 
their’s, refers to the all that call, &e., 
our’s to Paul, and Sosthenes, and those 
whom he is addressing. 3.] See Rom. i. 
7, note. Olshausen remarks, that peace 
has peculiar weight here on account of the 
dissensions in the Corinthian Church. 
4—9.] THANKSGIVING, AND EXPRES- 
SION OF HOPE ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
SPIRITUAL STATE OF THE CORINTHIAN 
cuurcH. There was much in the Co- 
rinthian believers for which to be thank- 
ful, and on account of which to hope. 
These things he puts in the foreground, 
not only to encourage them, but to appeal 
to their better selves, and to bring out the 
following contrast more plainly. 4. 
my God] so Rom. i. 8; Phil. t. 3. 
always] expanded in Phil. i. 4 into “ al- 
ways in every prayer of mine.” in 
Christ Jesus] This in must not, as in A.V., 
be rendered “by;” the grace had been 
given to them in Christ, as members of 
Christ. So also below. 5. in every 
thing] general: particularized by in all 
teaching, and all knowledge. The former 
represents the truth preached; the latter, 
the truth apprehended. They were rich in 
the preaching of the word, had among 
them able preachers: and rich in the ap- 
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and in all knowledge;|\edge: 6 aecording as "the testi- n¢hii.t, 
mony of Christ was firmly established 
in you: 7 so that ye come not behind 
in any gift: ° waiting for the P re- ° fbi. it 20. 


6 even as the testimony of 
Christ was confirmed in 
you: 7 s0 that ye come be- 
hind in no gift; waiting 
for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: 8 who shall 
also confirm you unto the 
end, that ye may be blame- 
less in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. % God is 
faithful, by whom ye were 
called unto the fellowship 
of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no 
divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfectly joined 


prehension of the word, were themselves 
intelligent hearers. See 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
where to these are added faith, zeal, and 
love. 6. the testimony of Christ] 
the witness concerning Christ delivered by 
me. was firmly established,—took 
deep root among you; i. e. ‘as was to 
have been expected, from the impression 
made among you by wy preaching of 
Christ.” This confirmation was znternal, 
by faith and permanence in the truth, not 
external, by miracles. 7.] so that 
ye come not behind (others) in any gift 
[of grace];—gift [cf grace] here has its 
widest sense, of that which is the effect of 
grace,—not meaning ‘spiritual gifts,’ in 
the narrower sense, as in eh. xii. 4. This 
is plain trom the whole strain of the pas- 
sage, whieh dwells not on outward gifts, 
but on the inward graces of the Christian 
life. waiting for the revealing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ] which is the 
greatest proof of maturity and richness of 
the spiritual lite; implying the eoexist- 
enee and co-operation of faith, whereby 
they believed the promise of Christ,—ope, 
whereby they looked on to its fulfilment, 
—and love, whereby that anticipation was 
lit up with earnest desire; compare the 
words, “to all them that love His uppear- 
ing,” 2 Tim. iv. 8. 8. who] viz. 
God, ver. 4, not Jesus Christ, in which 
case we should have “in the day of His 
appearing,” or, “in His day.’ The also 
besides shews this. until the end, i.e. 
to the end of the world, not merely ‘to 
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be no ‘divisions among you; but 
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2 eln8. 
Rev. i. 2. 


. 13. 
2 Pet. iii. 12. 


vealing of our Lord Jesus Christ : poo iit's. 
8 4who shall also stablish you until $43" 
the end, 'unblameable in the day of *49bi.2 

our Lord Jesus Chirist. 
faithful, by whom ye were called 1ties.v. 


1 Thess. v. 


. 23. 
98 God 1S 8 Isa. xlix. 7. 
hex 13. 


4, 2 Thess. 


into the ‘fellowship of his Son Jesus wo 4° 

‘ t Jol 4. & 

Christ our Lord. 19 Now I beseeeh xvi 2 aa 
4 Ld 


you, brethren, by the name of our *-™ 
Lord Jesus Christ, that "ye all] ¥Bem.xi.16. 


2 Cor. xii. 
Phil. ii. 
2. & iit. 16. 

1 Vet. iii. 8. 
xch, xi. 18. 


the end of your lives.’ 9.] See Phil. 
i.6; 1 Thess. v. 24. The fellowship of 
His Son, as Meyer well remarks, is the 
glory of the sons of God, Rom. viii. 21: 
for they will be jotnt-heirs with Christ, 
glorified together,—see Rom. viii. 17, 23 ; 
2 Thess. 11. 14. The mention of fellowship 
may perhaps have been intended to pre- 
pare the way, as was before done in ver. 2, 
for the reproof which is eoming.—Chry- 
sostom remarks respeeting verses 1—9, 
“See how he is always riveting them 
close with the name of Christ. He makes 
mention, not of any apostle or teaeher, but 
evermore of Him whio is their desire, as if 
he were endeavouring to bring baek men 
after a debaueh to their sound state. For 
nowhere in any otber epistle is the name 
of Christ so often repeated. Here in a 
few verses it oeeurs many times, and is in 
fact the conneeting link of almost all the 
introduetory part of the Epistle.” 

10—IV. 21.] Reproor OF THE PARTY- 
DIVISIONS AMONG THEM: BY OCCASION 
OF WHICH, THE APOSTLE EXPLAINS AND 
DEFENDS HIS OWN METHOD OF PREACH- 
ING ONLY CHRIST TOTUEM. 10.] by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ (as 
“by the mercies of God,” Rom. xii. 1): 
“as the bond of union, and as the most 
holy name by whieh they could be ad- 
jured.” Stanley. that ye all speak 
the same thing is a contrast to what fol- 
lows, ‘I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of 
Cephas, I of Christ,” ver. 12,—but further 
implies the having the same sentiments on 
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that ye be made perfect in the same 
mind and in the same judgment. 
1 For it hath been declared unto 
me concerning you, my brethren, by 
them [which are of the house] of 
Chloe, that there are contentions 
12 T mean this, that 
Yeach one of you saith, I am of 
Paul; and I of # Apollos; and I of) and I of Christ. Is 
4Cephas; and I of Christ. 


among you. 
y ch. iii. 4. 


z Acts xviii. 
24. & xix. 1. 
eh. xvi. 12. 

a John i. 42. 


b2 Cor. xi.4. Eph. iv. 5. 


the subjects which divided them: see Phil. 
ii. 2. in the same mind regards dis- 
position, in the same judgment, opinion. 

11.] We cannot fill up them [which 
are of the house] of Chloe (simply them of 
Chloe in the original), not knowing whe- 
ther they were sons or servants, or other 
members of her family. Nor can we say 
whether Chloe was an izhabitant of Co- 
rinth, or some Christian woman known to 
the Corinthians e/sewhere, or an Ephe- 
stan, having friends who had been in 
Corinth. 12.] Respecting the matter of 
fact to which the verse alludes, I have given 
references in the Introduction, § ii. 10, to 
the principal theories of the German critics, 
and will only here re-state the conclusions 
which I have there endeavoured to sub- 
stantiate: (1) that these designations are 
not used as pointing to actual parties 
JSormed and subsisting anong the Co- 
rinthians, but (2) as representing the 
SPIRIT WITH WHICH THEY CONTENDED 
against one another, being the sayings of 
individuals, and not of parties: as if it 
were said, ‘You are all in the habit of 
alleging against one another, some your 
special attachment to Paul. some to Apollos, 
some to Cephas, others to no mere human 
teacher, but barely to Christ, to the ex- 
clusion of us his Apostles.’ (3) That these 
sayings, while they are not to be made the 
basis of any hypothesis respecting definite 
parties at Corinth, do nevertheless hint at 
matters of fact, and are not merely by 
way of example: and (4) that this view of 
the verse, which was tuken by Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Theophylact, aud Calvin, is 
borne out, and indeed necessitated, by ch. 
iv. 6 (see there). I am of Paul) This 
profession, of being guided especially by 
the words and acts of Paul, would pro- 
bably belong to those who were the tirst 
fruits of, or directly converted under, his 
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together in the same mind 
/and in the same judament. 
|}! For it hath been declared 
unto me of you, my bre- 
thren, by them which are 
of the house of Chloe, that 
there are contentions among 
you. % Now this I say, 
that every one of you saith, 
IL am of Paul; and I of 
Apollos ; and Iof Cephas ; 





13 b [g! Christ divided? was Paul 


ministry. Such persons would contend for 
his apostolic authority, and maintain doc- 
trinally his teaching, so far being right ; 
bui, as usual with partisans, would magnify 
into importance practices and sayings of 
his which were in themselves inditterent, 
and forget that theirs was a service of per- 
fect freedom under one Master, even Christ. 
With these he does not deal doctrinally in 
the Epistle, as there was no need for it: 
but involves them in the same censure as 
the rest, and shews them in ch, ii, ili., iv. 
that he had no such purpose of gaining per- 
sonal honour ainong them, but only of build- 
ing them up in Christ. I of Apollos ] 
Apollos (Acts xviii, 24, ff) had come to 
Corinth after the departure of Paul, and 
being eloquent, might attract some, to 
whom the bodily presence of Paul seemed 
weak and his speech contemptible. It 
would certainly appear that some occasion 
had been taken by this difference, to set 
too high a value on external and rhetorical 
form of putting forth the gospel of Christ. 
This the Apostle seems to be blaming (in 
part) in the conclusion of this, and the next 
chapter. And from ch. xvi. 12, it would 
seem likely that Apollos himself had been 
aware of the abuse of his manner of teach- 
ing which had taken place, and was un- 
willing, by repeating his visit just then, to 
sanction or increase it. I of Cephas] 
All we can say in possible explanation ot 
this is, that as Peter was the Apostle of the 
cireuimecision,—as we know from Gal. ji. 
11 ff. that his course of action on one occa- 
sion was reprehended by Paul, and as that 
course of action no doubt had influence and 
tound followers, it is very conceivable that 
some of those who in Corinth lightly es- 
teemed Paul, might take advantage of this 
honoured name, and cite against the Chris- 
tian liberty taught by their own spiritual 
founder, the stricter practice of Peter. If 
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crucified for you? or were| Christ divided ? was Paul crucified 


ye baptized in the name |p 
of Paul? 14 I thank God | 
that I baptized 


you, or were ye baptized into 
none of the name of Paul? 1 I thank God 


you, but Crispus and Gaius: that I baptized none of you, save 


15 fest any should say that 
Thad baptized in mine own 
name. % And I baptized 
also the household of Ste-| ito 
phanas: besides, I know | 
not whether I baptized 





mine 


‘only © Crispus and ¢ Gaius; 1} that 
no man should say that I bapfized 


e Acts xviii. 8. 
d Rom. xvi. 23. 


16 And I 


own hame. 


baptized also the household of * Ste- eb. xvi.15,17. 


any other. For Christ\phanas: further, | know not whether 


sent me not to baptize, bul} | baptized any other. 


to preach the gospel: not 
with wisdom of words, lest 


be made of none effect. 


so, these persons would be mainly found 
among the Jewish converts or Judaizers ; 
and the matters treated in ch. vil.—ix. may 
have been subjects of doubt inainly with 
these persons. and I of Christ] A 
rendering has been proposed whieh need 
ouly be mentioned to be rejected: viz. 
that St. Paul having mentioned the three 
parties, then breaks off, and adds, speaking 
in his own person,” “and I (1 Paul) am of 
Christ,” uot of any ot these preceding. 
The words seem to apply to those who 
make a merit of not being attached to any 
hunan teacher,—who theretore slighted 
the apostleship of Paul. ‘To them fre- 
quent allusion seeins to be made in this 
and in the second Epistle, and more es- 
pecially m 2 Cor. x. 7—11. Fora more 
detailed discussion of the whole subject, 
see the Introduction, as referred to above. 
13.| Is Christ (the Person of 
Christ, as the centre and bund of Christian 
unity,—not, the gospel of Christ, nor the 
Church of Christ, nor the power of Christ, 
i.e. His right over all) divided (‘into 
various parts,’ one under one leader, 
another under another, — whieh in faet 
amounts to His being divided against Him- 
self) ? The question applies to al/ addressed, 
not to the last. In that case the words would 
mean ‘Has Christ become the property of 
one part only ? which they cannot do. 
was Paul crucified for you ?| literally, 
Surely Paul was not crucified for you? By 
repudiating all possibility of Aimself being 
the Head and zame-giver ef their church, 
he does so even more strongly for Cephas 
and Apollos: for he founded the church at 
Corinth. On the expression, baptized into 
the name of, see Matt. xxviii. 19. 


17 Kor Christ 


did not send me to baptize, but to 
the cross of Christ should preach the gospel : 


fnot im wisdom fc, ii} 433 


14.] It may seem surprising that St. Panl 
should not have referred to the zmport of 
baptism itself us a reason to substantiate 
his argument. He does not this, but 
tacitly assumes, between ver. 13 and 14, 
the probability that his having baptized 
any eoitciderable number among the Co- 
rinthians would naturally have led to the 
abuse against which he is arguing. 
I thank God, &¢.] ‘Zam (now) thankful lo 
God, who so ordered it that I did not,’ ye. 
Crispus, the former ruler of the synagogue, 
Acts xviii. 8. Gains, afterwards the host of 
the Apostle, and of the chureh, Rom. xvi. 
23. 15.] lest represents the purpose, 
not of the Apostle’s condact at the time, 
but of the divine ordering of things: ‘God 
so arranged it, that none might say,’ Ke. 
16.] He subseqnently recollects 
having baptized Stephanas and his family 
(see ch. xvi. 15, 17),—perhaps from infor- 
mation derived from Stephanas himself, 
who was with him :—and he leaves an 
opening for any others whom he may pos- 
sibly have baptized and have forgotten it. 
The last clause is important as against 
those who maintain the absolute omni- 
science of the inspired writers on every 
topic which they handle. 17.] This 
verse forms the transition to the descrip- 
tion of his preaching among them. His 
mission was not to baptize :—a trace al- 
ready, of the separation of the offices of 
baptizing and preaching. Chrysostom 
says: “To baptize a man under instruc- 
tion, and already believing, is in the power 
of any one whatever: for the free will 
of the candidate does all, and the grace of 
God: but when the instruction of un- 
believers is to be carried on, much toil is 
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of speech, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect. 
the preaching of the cross is to 
Sthem that are perishing, * foolish- 
ness; but to us ‘which are being 
saved it is the power of God. 
19 For it is written, 'I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and the 
understanding of the understand- 
ing ones will I bring to nothing. 
is the wise? where is 
the seribe? where is the disputer of 


2 Cor. ii. 15. 
Acts xvii. 18. 
ch. ii. 14, 

ich. xv. 2. 
Acts ii. 47. 

k Rom. i. 16. 
ver. 24, 

1 Job v. 12, 13. 
Isa. xxix. 14. 
Jer. viii. 9 


20 m Where 


m Isa. xxxiii. 
18. 
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18 For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish 
foolishness ; but unto us 
which are saved it is the 
power of God. 19 For ié 
is written, I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the 
prudent. °° Where is the 
wise ? where is the scribe? 
where is the disputer of 
this world? hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of 
this world? 31 For after 
that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God 


18 For 


nJoh xiii? this world? "hath not God made 
wv 2>-4, foolish the wisdom of the world? 
oRom i, 21 For ?when in the wisdom of God 
Matt. xi.25. Luke x. 21. 


needed, and mueh skill: and in those days 
personal danger was besides incurred.” 
It is evident that this is said in no deroga- 
tion of Baptism, for he did on occasion 
baptize,—and it would be impossible that 
he should speak lightly of the ordinanee 
to which he appeals (Rom. vi. 3) as the 
seal of our union with Christ. not in 
wisdom of speech} It seems evident from 
this apology, and other hintsin the two Epis- 
tles, e.g. 2 Cor. x. 10, that the plainness 
and simplicity of Paul’s speech had been one 
cause among the Corinthians of alienation 
from him. Perhaps, as hinted above, the 
eloquence of Apollos was extolled to St. 
Paul’s disadvantage. in (as the ele- 
ment in whieh: better than ‘ with’) wis- 
dom of speech (i.e. the speculations of 
philosophy: that these are meant, and not 
mere eloquence or rhetorical form, appears 
by what follows, which treats of the sud- 
ject, and not merely of the manner of the 
preaching), lest the Cross of Christ (the 
great central point of his preaehing ; ex- 
hibiting man’s guilt and God’s love in their 
highest degrees and closest connexion) 
should be made of none effect. This 
would come to pass rather by philosophical 
speculations than by eloquence. 18. ] 
For (explanation of the foregoing elause,— 
and that, assuming the mutual exclusive- 
ness of the preaching of the Cross and 
wisdom of speech, and the identity of “they 
that are perishing” with the lovers of 
wisdom of speech, as if it were said, ‘ wis- 
dom of speeeh would nullify the Cross of 
Christ: for the doctrine of the Cross is to 


the lovers of that wisdom, folly.’ The 
reasoning is elliptical and involved) the 
preaching (literally, speech or doctrine). 
“There is a word, an eloquenee, which is 
most powerful, the eloquence of the Cross : 
referring to the term wisdom of speech.” 
Stanley) of the cross is to them that are 
perishing (those who are through unbe- 
lief on the way to everlasting perdition), 
foolishness; but to us who are being 
saved (those who are being saved are 
those in the way of salvation :—who by 
fuith have laid hold on Christ, and are by 
Him in the eourse of being saved) it is the 
power (sec Rom. i. 16, and note: i.e. the 
perfection of God’s Power—the Power 
itself, in its noblest manifestation) of God. 
19.) For (continuation of reason 
for not preaching in wisdom of speech: 
beeause it was prophesied that sueh wisdom 
should be brought to nought by God) it is 
written, &c. The eitation is after the 
Septuagint, with the exception of “ Z wild 
destroy,” tor “ I will hide.’ The Hebrew 
is ‘the wisdom of the wise shall perish, 
and the prudenee of the prudent shall dis- 
appear.’ But as Calvin truly says, “the 
wisdom perishes beeause the Lord destroys 
it; the prudence disappears beeause it is 
blotted out and annihilated by God.” 
20.] The question imphes disappearance 
and exclusion. the wise, generally: 
the seribe, the Jewish interpreter of the 
law; the disputer, the Greek arguer. 
made foolish] ‘“Shewn to be foolish in 
comparison with the embracing of the doe- 
trive of the Cross.” Chrysostom. 
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by the foolishness of preach- the world through its wisdom knew 


ing to save them that be- 
lieve. 22 For the Jews re- 


not God, God was pleased through 


quire a sign,and the Greeks |the foolishness of preaching to save 


seck after wisdom: ** butithem that believe. 


we preach Christ crucified, | 
unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; *4 but unto 
them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ 


P Jews ask 


the power of God, and the 1ishness; 7+ but unto them which ww. 
* Be- ave the called, both Jews and Greeks, 
'Chnist the * power of God, and the 
‘wisdom of God. 
foolishness of God is wiser than 
men; and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. *6 For consider 


wisdom of God. 
cause the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men; 
and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 76 For 
ye see your calling, bre- 





21.] For (explanation of “hath made 
Joolisk”’) when (not temporal, but equi- 
valent to ‘seeing that’) in the wisdom of 
God (as part uf the wise arrangement of 
God. Some render it, ‘by the revelation 
of the wisdom of God,’ which was made to 
the Gentiles, as Rom. i., by creation, and 
to the Jews by the law : — Chrysostoin 
takes it for the wisdom manifest in His 
works only. But I very mueh doubt the 
legitimacy of this use of wisdom, as equi- 
valent to those things by which the wisdom 
is manifested) the world (Jew and Gen- 
tile, see next verse) through its wisdom 
(as a means of attaining knowledge: or, 
but I prefer the other, “ through the wis- 
dom [of God] which I have just men- 
tioned :” so Stanley) knew not (eould not 
find out) God, God was pleased by the 
foolishness of preaching (literally, ‘of the 
proelamation ;’ by that preaching whieh is 
reputed folly by the world) to save them 
that believe.—Rom. i. 16 throws light on 
this last expression as connected with ‘‘ the 
power of God,” in our ver. 18, and with 
what follows here. There the two are 
joined: “for it (the Gospel of Christ) és 
the power of God to every one that be- 
lieveth.”’ 22. ask for signs] see Matt. 
xii. 38, xvi. L; Luke x3. 16; John ii. 18, 
vi. 30. The sign required was not, as I 
have observed on Matt. xii. 38, a mere 
miracle, but some token from Heaven, 
substantiating the word preached. 

23.] Still the expansion of the words, “the 
foolishness of preaching.’ Now,a stum- 
blingblock as regards the Jews, and fool- 
ishness as regards the Gentiles, correspond 


seek after wisdom: *° but we preach 
Christ crucified, 4 unto Jews a stum- ads, vi 14, 
blingblock, and unto Gentiles ' fool- 


=" Seeing that 


7 X F re 
for signs, and Greeks p Matt. xii. 3s. 
Mark viii. 1. 
Luke xi 16. 
Johiiv. $8. 

att. 11.6. & 
xdii. 47. 
Luke ii. 24 
Jolin xvi 60, 


Rom. ix. 32. 
Gal. ve 1b. 
1 Pet. ii. 8. 
r ver. 18. 
ch. ii. 14. 
8 Rom. i. 4, 16. 
ver. 18. 


25 Beeanse the as 


to the general term foolishness before. 

24.| This verse plainly is a eon- 
tinuation of the opposition to ver. 22 before 
begun, but itseif springs by way of opposi- 
tion out of the words “@ stumblingblock 
to Jews, and foolishness to Greeks,”—and 
earries the thought back to verses 18 and 
2l. power, as fulfilling the reqnire- 
ment of the seekers after a sign :—wisdom, 
—of those who sought wisdom.—The repe- 
tition of Christ gives solemnity, at the 
same time that it eoneentrates the power 
and wisdom in the Person of Christ ; as if 
it had been said, ‘ Christ, even in His 
humiliation unto death, the power of God 
and wisdom of God.’ 25.| Because 
(reason why Christ [crucified] is the 
power and wisdom of God) the foolish- 
ness of God (that aet ot God which men 
think foolish) is wiser than men (sur- 
passes in wisdom, not only a/Z which they 
call by that name, but men, all possible 
wisdom of mankind); and the weakness of 
God (that act of God which men think 
weak) is stronger than men (iot only 
surpasses in might all which they think 
powerful, but men themselves,—all human 
might whatsoever. The latter elause in- 
troduees a fresh thought, the way for 
which however has been prepared by the 
mention of power in yerses 18, 24. The 
Jews required a proof of divine Might: 
we give them Christ crucified, which is to 
them a thing weak: but this weak thing 
of God is stronger than men). 26 | 
See a similar reminder on the part of the 
Apostle, 1 Thess. i. 4. For seems 
best to apply to what has immediately gone 
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a John vii.48. your calling, brethren, how that "not! ¢thren, how that not many 


many [of you] are wise after the 
sflesh, not many mighty, not many 
*7 But * God chose the fool- 
ish things of the world that he 
might put to shame the wise men; 


¥. Matt. xi 25. 
James ii. 5. 
See Ps. viii. 
9 


noble. 


wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called: 2° but 
God hath chosen the fool- 
ish things of the warld to 
confound the wise; and 
God hath chosen the weak 


and God chose the weak things of'| things of the world to con- 


the world that he might put to 
shame the things which are strong. 


found the things which are 
mighty ; *8 and base things 
of the world, and things 





28 And the base things of the world, which are despised, hath 


and the things which are despised, | 
did God choose, the ¥ things which | nought things that are: 
are not, 7that he might bring to ? that no flesh should glory 
nought the things that are: *9 * that 
no flesh should glory before God. 


y Rom. iv. 17. 
zch. ii. 6. 


a Rom. iii. 27. 
Eph. ii. 9. 


God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to 


in his presence. °° But of 
him are ye in Christ Jesus, 


30 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 


before. Asa proof that the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness ot 
God stronger than men, he ealls attention 
to the fact that the Christian church, so 
full of divine wisdom and strength by the 
indwelling Spirit of God, eousisted for the 
most past, not of the wise or mighty among 
men, but of those whom the world despised. 

your calling —the vocation and 
standing of Christian men. how that 
not maiy [of you] are wise according to 
the flesh (“he means, in that wisdom 
which may be acquired by human diligence 
without the teaching of the Holy Spirit.” 
Estius), not many mighty, not many noble. 
This is far better than to supply (as A. V., 
and most Commentators) were, or, are 
called after noble. Olshausen observes: 
“The ancient Christians were for the most 
part slaves and men of low station; the 
whole history of the expansion of the 
ehureh is in reality a progressive victory 
of the ignorant over the learned, the lowly 
over the lofty, until the emperor himselt 
laid down his crown betore the eross of 
Christ.” 27, 28.] the foolish things 
(neuter for more generalization, but in faet 
equivalent to the foolish men. This is 
shewn by the wise men following, in that 
case it being necessary to use the mas- 
euline, as “ wise things” could not well be 
said) of (belonging to) the world: not ix 
the eyes of the world, which would not fit 
the sense: for they were not only seem- 
ingly but really foolish, when God chose 
them. put to shame, by shewing to 


the wise and the strong, the foolish and 
the weak entering the kingdom of heaven 
before them. the base things, matter 
of fact—the low-born: the things which 
are despised, matter of estimation. Omit- 
ting the “ azd” (see the A. V.}, which is eer- 
tainly the true reading, the things which 
are not may belong to all four, the foolish, 
the weak, the base, and the despised, —but 
more probably it has reference only to the 
last two. The expression are not. means, ag 
good as have no existence. Olshausen re- 
tines on the expression too mueh, when he 
explains it of those who have lost their old 
carnal life, and have not yet acquired their 
hew spiritual one: it more probably means, 
things (persons) of absolutely xo aecount 
in the world, unassignable among men, 
which the base and despised are.— Meyer 
remarks, that the threefold repetition of 
God chose, with the three “contrasts to 
wise, mighty, and noble, announces the 
fact with a triumphant emphasis, 

bring to nought] ‘reduce to the state of 
things that are not.’ All the things that 
are, all the realities, of the world, are of 
absolutely 20 account, nnassigoable, in 
God’s spiritual kingdom. 29.) Lite- 
rally, That all flesh may have no ground 
of boasting before God; i.e. may be de- 
prived of all ground of boasting. 

30.) But (contrast to the boasting just 
spoken of) of Him are ye (from Him ye, 
who once were as things that are not, now 
are.—He is the Author of your spiritual 
life) in (in union with) Christ Jesus, who 
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who of God is made unto 
as wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, 
and redemption: | that, 
according as it is written, 
He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord. 

If.' And J, brethren, 
when Icame to you, came 
not with excellency of speech 
or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of 
God. * For I determined 
not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. 
3 And I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and 


31 that, 


the Lord. 


dom. 


Jesus 


was made (not, ‘is made’) wisdom (stand- 
ing ns in stead of all earthly wisdom, and 
raising us above it by being from God ;— 
Wisdom—in His incarnation, in His life of 
obedience, in His teaching, in His death of 
atonement, in His glorification and send- 
ing of the Spirit: and not only Wisdom, 
but all that we can want to purify us from 
guilt, to give us righteousness before God, 
to sanctify us after His likeness) unto us 
from God, both righteousness (the source 
of our justification before God) and sane- 
tification (by His Spirit: observe the 
rendering, implying that in these two, 
righteousness and sanctification, the Chris- 
tian life is complete —that they are so 
joined as to form one whole—our righte- 
ousness as well as our sanctification. 
As Bisping well remarks, “ righteousness 
and sanctification are closely joined, and 
form but one idea, that of Christian 
justification : righteousness the negative 
side, in Christ’s justifying work — sane- 
tification the positive, the imparting to 
us of sanctifying grace”), and redemp- 
tion (by satisfaction made for our sin: 
or perhaps deliverance, from all evil, and 
especially from eternal death, as Rom, viii. 
23: but I prefer the other). See this 
constrnetion of the sentence, as against 
that in A. Y., justified, in the note in my 
Greek Test. 31.] The citation is 
frecly made from the Septuagint. This 
verse, declaring, in opposition to ver. 29, 
the only true ground of boasting, viz. in 
God and His mercies to us in Christ, 
closes the description of G'od’s dealing in 
this matter. He now reverts to the sub- 
ject of his own preaching. 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


who was made 
from God, both 
4 sanctifieation, 
according as it is 
‘He that glorieth, let him 


II. ! And I, brethren, 


came to you, came declaring unto 
you the *testimony of God, ® not ach-f¢. 


2 For 
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>wisdom unto 
*righteousness and ¢ Jer exit. 
and * redemption : 


Us b ver. 24. 


iv. 25. 

RS ve 21. 

Phot. i). a 

written, a. pe 19. 
en ix. 25, 24, 

glory in 


2 Cor. x. 17. 


when I 


bch. i. 17. 


: * rer. 4, 13. 
with execllency of speech or of wis- 2Cirsito.& 
bs xi. 0 


I determined not to 


know any thing among you, ¢ save c Sal, vi 16. 
Christ, 
3 And 4I was with you °in weak- 4 Aets xviii, 


: Phil. iii. 8. 
al him erueified. 


e2 Cor. iv. 7. & x.1, 10. & xi. 30. & xii,5, 0” aa iv. 18. 


IJ.1—5.] AccorDINGLy, PavL DID Not 
USE AMONG THEM WORDS OF WORLDLY 
WISDOM, BUT PREACHED CHRIST CRUCI- 
FIED ONLY, IN THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT. 

1.) And I (as one of the we of i. 23, and 
also with reference to the preceding verse, 
He that glorieth, let Him glory inthe Lord), 
when I came to you, brethren, came de- 
claring unto you the testimony of God, not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom. 
2.| Literally, For I did not resolve to 
know any thing (meaning, “fhe only 
thing that I made it definitely my busi- 
ness to know, was”) among you, save 
Jesus Christ (His Person), and Him (as) 
crucified (His Offiee), It wonld seem 
that the historical facts of redemption, 
and especially the crucifixion of Christ, 
as a matter of offence, had been kept in 
the background hy these professors of 
limman wisdom. ‘“ We must not over- 
look, that Paul does not say ‘to know 
any thing of or concerning Christ,’ but to 
know Him HIMseE LF, to preach Him Him- 
SELF. The historical Christ is also the 
living Christ, who is with His own till the 
end of time; He works personally in every 
believer, and forms Himself in each one. 
Therefore it is universally Cnrist Him- 
SELF, the Crucified and the Risen One, 
who is the subject of preaching, and is 
also Wisdom itself: for His history ever- 
more lives and repeats itself in the whole 
church and in every member of it: it never 
waxes old, any more than does God Him- 
self ;—it retains at this day that fulness 
of power, in which it was revealed at the 
first foundation of the church.” Olshausen. 

3.] And I; in the original the per- 
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ness, and in fear, and in much 

trembling. * And my speech and 

Pe SC Ra re gee - 

Oe lie, My preaching was mou with per 

Theanine SUasive words of + [man’s] wisdom, 

uthorities . . 

aredivitea but 8 with demonstration of the 

as to the in- 


sertion of thie Spirit and of power. 


word, 
g Rom. xv. 19. 
1 Thess. i. 5. 


power of God. 


ich. xiv. 20. 
Eph. iv. 14. 
Phil. iii, 15. Heb. v.14. 


sonal prononn is repeated for emphasis, 
the nature of his own preaching being the 
leading subject-matter here.—The weak- 
ness and fear and much trembling must 
not be exclusively understood of his manner 
of speech as contrasted with the rhetorical 
preachers, for these follow in the next 
verse,—but partly of this, and prineipally 
of his internal deep and humble persuasion 
of his own weakness, and the mightiness of 
the work which was entrusted to hin. 
So in Phil. ii. 12, 18, he commands the 
Philippians to work out their own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, for it was 
God that wrought in them. The weak- 
ness may have referenee to the weak bodily 
presence of 2 Cor. x. 10. Chrysostom and 
others understand it of persecutions : but 
in the plaees to which he refers, tt las a 
far wider meaniug,—viz. infirinities, in- 
cluding those resulting from persceution. 

4.| And (following naturally on the 
weakness, &e., just mentioned—‘as eorre- 
sponding to it’) my speech and my preach- 
ing (in the original speech refers tothe course 
of argument and inculcation of doctrine, 
preaching to the announcement of facts) 
was not with (literally, in: did not consist 
of, was not set forth in) persuasive words 
of [man’s] wisdom (see margin), but with 
(in, see above) demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power: i.e. either, taking the geni- 
tives as objective, demonstration having for 
its objeet, demonstrating, the presence or 
working of the Spirit and Power of God: 
—or, taking them subjeetively, demonstra- 
tion (of the truth) springing froin the Spirit 
and Power of God. I prefer the latter. 
It ean hardly be understood of the miracles 
done by the Spirit through him, which ac- 
companied his preaching (so Chrysostom 
and others), for he is here simply speaking 
of the preaching itself. 5.] may not 
stand in, i.e. may not be grounded on,— 


5 To the end |}, 
that your faith may not stand in 
h2Coriv.7-€ the wisdom of men, but ?in the 
6 Yet we speak Ject: yet not the wisdom 
wisdom among ithe perfect: but 
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in much trembling. * And 
my speech and my preach- 
ing was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power: > that 
your faith should not stand 
the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God, 
6 Howbeit we speak wisdom 
among them that are per- 


owe its origin and stability to. “The Spirit 
is the original Creator of Faith, which can- 
not be begotten of human capriee, though 
man has the eapability of kindering its 
produetion: and it depends for its con- 
tinuance on the same mighty Spirit, who 
is almost without intermission begetting it 
anew.” Olshausen. 

6—16.] Yer THE APOSTLE SPOKE WIS- 
DOM AMONG THE PERFECT, BUT OF 4 KIND 
HIGHER THAN THE WISDOM OF THIS 
WORLD; a wisdom revealed from God by 
the Spirit, only intelligible by the spiritual 
man, and not by the unspiritual. The 
Apostle rejects the imputation, that the 
Gospel and its preaching is inconsistent 
with wisdom, rightly understood: nay, 
shews that the wisdom of the Gospel is of 
a far higher order than that of the wise in 
this world, and far above their comprehen- 
sion. 6.] Yet contrasts with the fore- 
going. we] viz. ‘we Apostles :’ not 
‘I Paul, though he often uses the plural 
with this meaning :—for, ch. tii. 1, he re- 
suines ‘“‘.dnd I, brethren .. .” 
amoung the perfect] i.e. when disecoursing 
to those who are not babes in Christ, but 
of sutficient maturity to have their senses 
exercised (Heb. v.14) so as to discern good 
and evil. That this is the riglit interpreta- 
tion, the whole following context shews, and 
especially eh. 1. 1, 2, where a difference is 
laid down between the milk admtnistered 
to babes, and the strong meat to men. ‘The 
differenee is in the matter of the teaching 
itself: there is a lower, and there is a 
higher teaching. On the other hand, 
Chrysostom and many others understand 
the difference to be merely in the estimate 
Sormed of the same teaching according as 
men were spiritual or naspiritual, inter- 
preting among the perfect to mean ‘in 
the estimation of the pertect,’ whieh is 
allowable, but plainly irreconcileable with 
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of this world, nor of the 
princes of this world, that 
come to nought: 7 but we 
speak the wisdom of God 
in a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom, which God 
ordained before the world 


| . 
unto our glory: * which foreordained before the worlds unto 3%; 





none of the princes of this 
world knew: for had they 
known it, they would not 


our glory. 
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rulers of this world knoweth: 
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a wisdom not of this world, nor of keh. iz. viii. 
the rulers of this world, that ! are 
coming to nought: 7 but we speak '** 
God’s wisdom in a mystery, even 
the hidden wisdom, ™which God mZom,xsi.ss, 


1% ver 1, 13. 
2 Cor. i.12. 
James iii. 15. 


» Eph. iii. 
5,9 Coli. 
2 Timei. 


: 9. 
82 Which none of the n Matt. xi. 25. 
John vii. 48, 


Acts xiii. 27. 
for 2 Cor. iii. 14. 


have crucified the Lord of \° had they known it, they would not ¢ take xii, 


the whole apologetic course of the chapter, 
and most of all with ch. iii. 1, where he 
asserts that he did not speak this wisdom 
to the Corinthians.—We are then brought 
to the enquiry,—what was this wisdom ? 
“Meyer limits it too narrowly to consi- 
deration of the future kingdom of Christ. 
Riiekert adds to this, the higher views 
of the divine ordering of the world with 
respect to the unfolding of God’s king- 
dom,—of the meaning of the prepara- 
tory dispensations before Christ, e. g. the 
law,—of the manner in which the death 
and resurrection of Christ promoted the 
salvation of mankind. According to ver. 
12, the knowledge of the blessings of salva- 
tion, of the glory which accompanies the 
kingdom of God, belongs to this higher 
species of teaching. Examples of it are 
found in the Epistle to the Romans, in the 
setting forth of the doetrine of justifica- 
tion,—of the contrast between Christ and 
Adam,—of predestination (compare the 
word ‘mystery,’ Rom. xi. 25), and in the 
Epistles to the Eph. and Col. (where the 
word ‘mystery’ often occurs) in the de- 
clarations respecting the divine plan of 
Redemption and the Person of Christ ; 
nay, in our Kpistle, ch. xv. Of the same 
kind are the considerations treated, Heb. 
vil.—x.: ef. iv. 11 ff’? De Wette. 

but a wisdom not of this world,—not, 
as A. V., ‘not the wisdom of this world, 
which loses the peeuliar foree of the nega- 
tive-—These rulers are parallel with the 
“wise,” “mighty,” “noble,” of ech. i. 26, 
and are connected with them expressly by 
the words that are coming to nought, 
referring to “that He might bring to nought 
the things that are,” ch. i. 28. They eom- 
prehend all in estimation and power, 
Jewish or Gentile. Chrysostom says, “ By 
rulers of the world here he does not mean 
any spiritual beings, as some say: but 
those in estimation, those in power, those 
who think worldly matters worth con- 


Vot. IT. 


cts iii. 
17. See John xvi. 3. 


tending for, philosophers and rhetorictans 
and authors: for these men have often 
ruled, and proved demagogues.” 

who are coming (more literally, being 
brought) to nought, viz. by God making 
choice of the weak and despised, and 
passing over them, ch. i. 28: not said 
of thew transitoriness generally,—nor of 
their power being annihilated at the coming 
of Christ,—nor of their having indeed eru- 
evfied Christ, but of their being brought 
to nought by His Resurrection and the 
tnerease of His Church. 7.] But we 
speak Gop’s wisdom (emphasis on the 
word God’s:—the wisdom whieh God pos- 
sesses and has revealed) in a mystery 
(i.e. as handling a mystery, dealing with a 
mystery. So we have “sy understanding 
tx the mystery of Christ,’ Eph. iii. 4.— 
The Romanist expositors, taking the con- 
nexion rightly, have wrested the meaning 
to support the idea of the secret discipline 
which they imagine to be here hinted at, 
explaining the words ix a mystery to mean, 
“not openly and promiseuously among all, 
because all cannot reeeive it: but seeretly 
and to the few, namely, those who are 
spiritual and perfect.” So Estius), even the 
(hitherto) hidden wisdom (see Rom. xvi. 25; 
Col. 1. 26) :—-which God foreordained before 
the worlds (literally, the ages of time) 
unto (¢n order to, the purpose of this pre- 
ordination) our glory (our participation 
in the things which He has prepared for 
them that love Him, ver. 9: glory, as 
contrasted with the bringing to nought 
of the rulers). 8.] Which is in ap- 
position with the former which, and does 
not reter to glory, as Tertullian supposed, 
saying, “he adds concerning our glory, 
that none of the princes of this world 
knew it:” for this would be departing 
from the whole sense of the context, which 
is, that the wisdom of God was hidden 
from men. for had they known it, &c., 
is a proof from experience, that the rulers 
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have crucified the Lord of glory. 
piss.triv.s§ 9 But as it is written, ? Things 
which eye hath not seen and ear 
hath not heard, and which have not 
entered into the heart of man, things 
which God hath prepared for them 
10 4 hath 
‘vealed unto us through his Spirit: 
‘for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea even the deep things of God. 
11 For who among men knoweth the 
things of a man, ‘save the spirit of'| sothethingsof God knoweth 
the man which is in him? so also 
Sthe things of God knoweth none, 
save only the Spirit of God. 


q Matt. xiii. that Jove him, 


exVEL LZ. 
John xiv. 26. 
& xvi. 13. 
1 John ii, 27. 


r Prov. 2x27. 
& xxvii. 19. 
Jer. xvii. 9. 


8 Rom. xi. 83, 
34. 


of this world, of whom the Jewish rulers 
were a representative sample, were ignorant 
of the wisdom of God. Had they known 
it, they would not have put to a disgraceful 
death Him who was the Lord of’ glory, 
—i.e. who possesses in His own right 
glory eternal, see John xvii. 5, 24.—These 
words are not a parenthesis, but continue 
the sense of the foregoing, completing the 
proof of man’s ignorance of God’s wis- 
dom ;—even this. world’s rulers know it 
not, as they have shewn: how much less 
then the rest. 9 f.| But (opposi- 
tion to ver. 8) as it is written, Things 
which the eye hath not seen, and the ear 
hath not heard, and which have not en- 
tered into the heart of man, things which 
God hath prepared for them that love 
Him, hath God revealed unto us through 
His Spirit.— Whence is the citation made ? 
Origen says, “that it is found in no 
canonical book, but in the ‘ secrets of Elias 
the prophet,’ ”’ a lost apocryphal book :— 
Chrysostom and Theophylact give the 
alternative, either that the words are a 
paraphrase of Isa. lii. 15, or that they 
were contained in some lost book, of which 
Chrysostom argues that there were very 
many, and that but few remain to us. 
Jerome believes the words to be those of 
Isa, lxiv. 4, paraphrased.—I own that pro- 
bability seems to me to incline to Jerome’s 
view, especially when we remember, how 
freely St. Paul is in the habit of citing. 
The words of Isa. lxiv. 4, are quite as near 
to the general sense of the citation as is the 
case in many other instances, and the words 
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glory. 9% But as it ts writ- 
ten, Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them 
that love him. '© But God 
hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit: for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of 
God. '! For what man 
knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him? even 


God re- 


no man, but the Spirit of 
God. ' Now we have re- 


12 And 


have not entered into the heart of man may 
well be a reminiscence from Isa. Ixv. 17, not 
far from the other place: see A. V., in the 
margin of that place. Such minglings 
together of clauses from various parts are 
not unexampled with the Apostle, especially 
when, as here, he is not citing as authority, 
but merely ilustrating his argument by Old 
Test. erpressions. 10. the Spirit} the 
Holy Spirit of God but working in us 
and with our spirits, Rom. viii. 16. 

searcheth] the original verb is used of 
active research, implying accurate know- 
ledge. the deep things] literally, 
the depths: see reff. There is a compari- 
son here between the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of a man, which is further carricd 
out inthe nextverse. And thus, as the spzrzt 
of a man knows the depth of a man, all 
that is in him, so the Spirit of God 
searches and knows the manifold and in- 
finite depths of God—His Essence, His 
Attributes, His Connsels: and being the 
Spirit which is in us, besides being the 
Spirit of God, teaches us, according to 
our capacity, those depths of God. 

11.] For who among MeN knoweth the 
things of a maN (the emphasis is on men 
and man as compared with God), except 
the spirit of a man which is in him? 
So also the things of God knoweth none, 
save only the Spirit of Ged.—We may 
remark that the compariscn here must 
not be urged beyond what is intended by 
the Apostle. Heis speaking of the impos- 
sibility of any but the Spzrit of God con- 
Serring a knowledge of the things of God. 
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ceived, not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which 
ts of God; that we might 
know the things that are 
Sreely given to us of God. 
13 Which things also we 
speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth; comparing 
Spiritual things with spi- 
ritual, 4! But the natural 
man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto 


taught by 





In order to shew this, he compares human 
things with divine, appealing to the faet 
that none but the spirit of a man knows his 
matters. But further than this he says 
nothing of the similarity of relation of God 
and God’s Spirit with man and man’s 
spirit: and to deduee more than this, will 
lead into error on one side or the other. 
In sueh comparisons as these especially, we 
must bear in mind the eonstant habit of our 
Apostle, to contemplate the thing addueed, 
Jor the time, only with regard to that one 
point for which he adduces it, to the dis- 
regard of all other considerations. 

12. the spirit of tne world] Not merely, 
the mind and sentiments of unregenerate 
mankind, but the spirit (personally and 
objectively taken) of the world,—the 
spirit whieh now worketh in the children 
ot disobedience, Eph. ii. 2, where it is 
strictly personal. On the other hand, 
we have reeeived, not only ‘the Spirit of 
God,’ but the Spirit which is From God, 
~—shewing that we have received it only by 
the will and imparting of Him whose 
Spirit it is. And this expression prepares 
the way for the purpose whieh God has in 
imparting to us His Spirit, that we may 
know the things freely given to us by 
God, i.e. the treasures of wisdom and of 
felicity which are the free gifts of the 
gospel dispensation, “the things whieh 
God hath prepared for thein that love 
Him,” ver. 9. 13.] Which things 
also we speak, viz. the things freely given 
to us by God: we not only know them 
by the teaching of the Holy Ghost, but 
also speak them, not in words (argu- 
ments, rhetorieal forms, &c.) taught by 
man’s wisdom, but in words taught by 
the Spirit. interpreting spiritual 
things to the spiritual] There is eon- 
siderable difficulty about the rendering of 
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we have received, not the spirit of 

the world, but tthe Spirit which is t rom. vitias. 
from God; that we might know the 

things that have been freely given 

to us by God. 
also we speak, not in words taught ‘"* 
by man’s wisdom, but in words 


134 Which things ®2Pet,i.16. 


See ch. i. 17. 


the Spirit, interpreting 


spiitual things to the spiritual. 
1 But *the natural man receiveth «Matt. svi. 2s, 
not the things of the Spirit of God: 


this clause. I have discussed the various 
proposals in the note in my Greek Test., 
and seen reason to adopt that represented 
in the text. The others may he briefly 
stated to be (1) that of the A. V., “com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual :”? 
(2) that of Chrysostom and others, “ea- 
plaining spiritual things by spiritual 
things,” e.g. diffieult spiritual truths of 
the New Test. by Old Test. testimonies 
and types: (3) that of Erasmus, Calvin, 
and the best reeent German expositors, 
“attaching spiritual words to spiritual 
things,” which we should not do, if we 
used words of worldly wisdom to expound 
them. 14.) He now prepares the way 
for shewing them that he could not give 
out the depths of this spiritual wisdom and 
eloquence to them, because they were not 
fitted for tt, being carnal (ch. iii. 1—4). 

The natural, or aximal man, is 
distinguished from the spiritual man, is he, 
whose governing priueiple and highest re- 
ference of all things is the animal soul, 
that which animates his fleshly body. In 
lim, the spirit, being unvivitied aud un- 
informed by the Spirit of God, is over- 
borne by the animal soul, with its desires 
and its judgments,—and is in abeyance, 
so that le may be said to have it not; see 
on Jude 19. The animal soul (psyché in 
Greek) is that side of the human soul, so 
to speak, which is turned towards the 
Jjlesh, the world, the devil: so that the 
psychical man is necessarily in a measure 
carnal (ch. ili. 3), also earthly, and devil- 
zsh, as James iil. 15. receiveth not, 
i. e. rejects,—not, cannot receive, under- 
stands not, which is against the context, 
—for we may well understand that which 
seems folly to us, but we reject it, as 
unworthy of our consideration :—and_ it 
besides would involve a tautology, this 
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ych.i.18,23. for ¥they are foolishness unto him: 
zRom. vis, Zand he cannot know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. 1° But 
4he that is spiritual discerneth all 
ijonivi. things, yet he himself is discerned 
16 For »who hath known 
Rom. xi. 3 the mind of the Lord, that he shall 
But °we have the 


6,7. Jude 19 


a Prov, xxviii, 
5. 
1 Thess. v.21 
b Job xv. 8. 


Isa. xl. 13. 
Jer. xxiii. 18 


_by none. 


¢Johnxv.15. instruct him ? 
mind of Christ. 


III. 1 And I, brethren, was not 
able to speak unto you as unto ? spi- 


a ch. ii. 15. 
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him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spi- 
ritually discerned. 15 But 
he that is spiritual judgeth 
all things, yet he himself is 
judged of no man. 36 For 
who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, that he may 
instruct him? But we have 
the mind of Christ. 

LIT.) And If, brethren, 
could not speak unto you 
as unto sptritual, but as 
unto carnal, even as urto 


ritual men, but as unto men of flesh, 


point, of inability to comprehend, follow- 
ing by and by. he cannot know 
them (viz. the things of the Spirit, the 
matter of our spiritual teaching, itself 
furnished by the Spirit), because they are 
spiritually (by thespiri¢ ofa man exalted by 
the Spirit of God into its proper paramount 
office of judging and ruling, and imspired 
and enabled for that office) discerned. 
15.] But (on the contrary) he that 
is spiritual (he, in whom the sp7rié rules: 
and since by man’s fall the spirit is over- 
ridden by the animal soul, and in abey- 
ance, this aleays presupposes the infusion 
of the Holy Spirit, to quicken and inform 
the spirit—so that there is no such thing 
as an unregenerate spiritual man) dis- 
cerneth all things (not merely all spiritual 
things; for the Apostle is generalizing, 
and shewing the high position of the spi- 
ritual man, who alone can judge things 
by their true standard), yet he himself is 
discerned by none (who is not also spi- 
ritual, see ch. xiv. 29; 1 John iv. 1, where 
such judgment is expressly attributed to 
Christian believers). For,” says Chry- 
sostoin, “he that can see, discerns all belong- 
ing to him who cannot see, but by none of 
these latter is he himself discerned.” 
16.] PROOF OF THE ASSERTION, THAT HE 
HIMSELF IS DISCERNED BY NONE, In order 
for an unassisted man, not gifted from 
Christ, to judge the spiritual man, he must 
know the mind of the Lord, the intent and 
disposition of Christ; yea more, must be able 
to teach, to instruct, Christ—heing not, as 
the spiritual man, taught by Him, he must 
have an independent wisdom of his own, 
which Christ 2as not :—and who is there, 
of whom this can be said? But we (the 
spiritual, among whom he includes him- 
self and the other Apostles) have (not a 


wisdom independent of Christ, nor do we 
know His mind, nor can we teach Him, 
but) the mind of Christ: the same mind, 
in our degree of apprehensiveness of it, by 
the imparting of His Spirit, which is in 
Him :—and so ean judge all things. The 
mind of the Lord is the spiritual intent 
and designs of Christ.—Tne Lorp, in the 
propheey, is spoken of JEHOVAH; but in 
the whole of Isa. xl, the ixearnate Je- 
hovah is the subject. 

Il]. 1—4.] He covLp NOT sPEAK TO 
THEM IN THE PERFECT SPIRITUAL MAN- 
NER ABOVE DESCRIBED, SEEING THAT 
THEY WERE CARNAL, AND STILL REMAINED 
$0, AS WAS SHEWN BY THEIR DIVISIONS. 

1.) And I, or as it may be rendered, 
I also; i.e. as wellas the xnafural man, was 
compelled to stand on this lower ground,— 
he, because he cannot understand the things 
of the Spirit of God: 1, because you could 
not receive them. But it is perhaps 
better to render as in the text, and under- 
stand it, with Stanley, And I, as in ch. 
ii. 1, * What I have just been saying, was 
exemplified in our practice.” as unto 
men of flesh | The Apostle uses two different 
words here and in ver. 3 to convey the 
idea of carnality. Here it is the more 
gross and material word, signifvine made 
of flesh: there it is the tiner and figurative 
word earzal, partaking of the character, 
and under the influence of the flesh. And 
there is a propriety in this distinction. 
Here, he says that he was compelled to 
speak to them as if they were only of 
jlesh,—as if they were babes, using in 
both cases the material comparison, and 
the particle of comparison, “as.” But in 
ver. 3 he drops compurison, and asserts 
matter of fact—‘Are ye not sfid/ fleshly, 
carnal, living after the flesh, resisting the 
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bahes in Christ. 2 I have 
Sed you with milk, and not 
with meat: for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it, 
neither yet now are ye able. 
3 For ye are yet carnal: 
for whereas there is among 
you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, 
and walk as men? +4 For 
while one saith, I am of 
Paul; and another, I am 
of Apollos; are ye not 
carnal? 5 Who then is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, 
but ministers by whom ye 
believed, even as the Lord 
gare to every man? 6 J 
have planted, Apollos wa- 
tered; but God gave the 


meat: 
are 
nal : 
ner 
saith, 


men ? 





Lord ¢ 


Spirit ?’? as if it had been said, ‘I was 
obliged to regard you as mere men of flesh, 
without the Spirit: and it is not far 
different even now: ye are yet fleshly— 
ye retain the same eharacter.’ as 
unto babes in Christ} The opposite term, 
‘perfect in Christ,” is found Col. i. 28, 
and in connexion with this, Heb. v.13, L-. 
The Jews called the novices in their sehools 
“sucking babes.’ A recent proselyte also 
Was regarded by them as a new-born infant. 
— He speaks of his first visit to Coriuth, 
when they were reeently admitted into the 
faith of Christ.--and ‘excuses his merely 
elementary teaehing by the faet that they 

then required it. “Not this, but their still 
requiring it, is adduced as matter of blame 


to them. 2.] See the same figure in 
Heb. v. 12. 3.| On carnal, see above, 
ver. I. after the manner of (unre- 


newed and ungodly) men, equivalent to 
‘according to the flesh,’ Rom. viii. 43 
see note on ch. xv. 32. 4.] He names 
but two of the foregoing designations, ch. 
i. 12: intending, both “there more fully, 
and here briefly, rather to give a sample 
of the sectarian spirit prevalent than to 
describe, as matter of’ tact, any seets into 
which they were actually divided: see note 
there, and on ch. iv. 6. Meyer sees in the 
mention here of Paul and Apollos only, a 
referenee to the two methods of teaching 
whieh have been treated of in this section : 
but as I have betore said, the German 
Commentators are misled by too definite a 
view of the Corinthian parties. men, 
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even as unto > babes in Christ. 
fed you with ‘milk, and not with ¢ Meb+22.5 
for 4ye were not yet able 4Jobnxviia 
[to bear it]; nay nor even now 

ye able. 
for *whereas there is among ech.i.n. esi. 


ge, and strife, are ye not 


you envying, 


carnal, and walking after the man- 
of men? 
‘J am of Paul; and another, fen.i.. 
Iam of Apollos; are ye not [as] 

5 Who then is Apollos, and 

who is Paul? ministers, through ¢ sh, iv2. 
whom ye believed, jeven as the 


gave to each. 
k Acts xviii. 4, 8,11. ch.iv.15. &ix.1.& xv. 1, 
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2 [ b Web. v.13. 


3 For ye are yet car- 


tai v.20, 21, 
James iii, 16. 


# For when one 


2 Cor. iii. 3. 
h Pag Acts xix. 


Hom. xili. 11. 


6k I planted, ee xii. i. 3,8. 


Pets o i, 15. 


ie. walking after the manner of men, carnal. 
The reading ‘carnal,’ in the A. V., is 
against the authority of all our most 
aneient MSS. 

5—15.] HE TAKES OCCASION, BY EXAM- 
PLE OF HIMSELF AND APOLLOS, TO EXPLAIN 
TO THEM THE TRUE PLACE AND OFFICE OF 
CHRISTIAN TEACHERS: THAT THEY ARE 
IN THEMSELVES NOTHING (VV. 5—8), BUT 
WORK FOR Gop (vv. 9, 10), EACH IN HIS 
PECULIAR DEPARTMENT (ver. 10; ef. ver. 6) 
EACH REQUIRING SERIOUS CARE AS TO 
THE MANNER OF HIS WORKING, SEEING 
THAT A SEARCHING TRIAL OF ITS WORTH 
WILL BE MADE IN THE DAY OF THE LORD 
(vv. 10—15). 5.] This inference 
follows on the assumption of the trnth 
of the divided state of things among them : 
‘Who then...., seeing that ye exalt 
them into heads over you?’ The question 
is not asked by an objector, but by St. 
Panl himself; when an objector is intro- 
dueed, he notifies it, as ch. xv. 35; Rom. ix. 
19. ye believed, as in the references: 
ye became believers. In the A. V., the 
question is carried on to the end of the 
verse, but against the authority of all our 
most ancient MSS. 6.] The simi- 
litude is to a tilled field: the plants are 
the Corinthians, as members of Christ, 
vines bearing fruit: these do not yet 
appear in the construetion: so that I 
prefer supplying nothing atter planted and 
watered, regarding merely the acts theim- 
selves. Apollos was sent over to Corinth 
after St. Paul had left it (Acts xviii. 27), 
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1 Acts xviii.241 Anollos watered ; but God ™ gave 
7 So then "neither is 
n2Cor.xiitt. he that planteth any thing, nor he 
that watereth ; but God that giveth 
8 And he that planteth 


m ch.i. 30. & 
xv. 10. 


the growth. 


2 Cor. iii. 5. 


Gal. vi. 3 


the growth. 


oPs.ixiii2. and he that watereth are one: ° but 
uas.s, each shall receive his own reward 
mit. aceording to his own labour. 9 For 
pactsxv.4 we are PGod’s fellowlabourers: ye 
akehti 20 are God’s tillage, 4 God’s building. 
ees 10 * According to the grace of God 
xii. 8 which was given unto me, as a wise 


se Rom. xv. 20. 


ver. 6. 
iv, 15, : . 
fevsxias, dation, and another buildeth thereon. 
t1Pet.iv-ll. But tlet each man take heed how 


he buildeth thereupon. 


at his own request, and remained there 
preaching during Paul’s journey through 
Upper Asia (ib. xix. 1). 7.) After 
the words God that giveth the growth, 
supply in the mind in every thing. 

8.| are one in the nature of their ministry, 
—generically, for both are the servants of 
the divine will. but each ...}] Here 
he introduces a new element—the separate 
responsibility of each minister for the 
results of his own labonr, so that, thongh 
in their service they are one,—in their 
work they are diverse. ‘The stress is twice 
on his own. 9.] Proof of the last 
assertion, and introduetion of Him, from 
Whom each shall receive. The stress 
thrice on God’s:—shall receive, &c..— 
for it is of Gop that we are the fellow- 
labourers (in subordination to Him, as is 
of course implied: but to render it ‘fellow- 
workers with one another, under God,’ is 
contrary to usage, and not at all required, 
see 2 Cor. v. 20; vi. 1), of Gop that ye 
are the tillage, of Gop that ye are the 
building. This last new similitude is 
introduced on account of what he has pre- 
sently to say of the different kinds of teach- 
ing, which will be more clearly set forth 
by this, than by the other figure. 

10.} According to the grace of God, Xc., as 
an expression of humility, fitly introduces 
the assertion of wisdom which follows. The 
grace is not the peculiargrace of his apostle- 
ship—for an Apostle was not always required 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


masterbuilder, I have laid $a fonn- 


11 For other |”? 
foundation can no man lay than 


II. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


increase. 7 So then neither 
is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that wa- 
tereth; but God that giveth 
the increase. 8 Now he 
that planteth and he that 
watereth areone: and every 
man shall receive his own 
reward according to his 
own labour. °% For we 
are labourers together with 
God: ye are God’s hus- 
bandry, yeare God’s build- 
ing. 1 According to the 
grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master- 
builder, I have laid the 
foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon. But let 
every man take heed how 
buildeth thereupon. 
For other foundation 


to lay the foundation, e. g., this was not so 
in Rome:—but that given to him in com- 
mon with all Christians (ver. 5), only ina 
degree proportioned to the work which 
God had for him to do. wise, i.e. 
skilful. The proof of this skill is given, 
in his laying a foundation: the unskilful 
master-builder lays none, see Luke vi. 49. 
The foundation (ver. 11) was and must 
be, JEsvs Curist: the facts of redemp- 
tion by Him, and the reception of Him and 
His work by faith. another, ‘ezho- 
ever comes after me,’ not only Apollos. 

buildeth, present tense, as the ne- 
cessary state and condition of the sub- 
seqnent teacher, be he who he may. The 
building on, over the foundation, imports 
the carrying them onward in knowledge and 
intelligent faith. how, emphatic, mean- 
ing here, with what material. 9 Peet 
speak of snperimposing merely, for it is 
unnecessary to caution them respecting 
the foundation itself: there can be but 
one, and that one HAS ALREADY BEEN 
(objectively, for all, see below) Lamp BY 
Gop.’ At the same time, in taking this for 
granted, he implies the strongest possible 
caution against attempting to lay any other. 

can no man lay, not no man lay, 
for it would be unlawful: for it is assumed, 
that God’s building is to be raised—and 
it can only be raised on this one foun- 
dation. All who bnild on other foundations 
are not God’s fellow-labourers, nor is 
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can no man lay than that!“ that which is laid, * which is Jesus «fea. xxviit 


is laid, which is Jesus : 

Christ. 12 Now if any man Christ. 
build upon this foundation 
gold, selver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble ; 13 every 
man’s work shall be made 
manifest : for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall 


their building His at all. that which 
is laid] not, ‘dy me,’ but ‘by God,’ for , 
universal Christendom; but actually laid | 
in each place, as regards that church, by | 
the minister who founds it. Jesus 
Christ, THE PERSONAL, HISTORICAL CHRIST, 
as the object of all Christian faith. Not 
any doctrine, even that of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, is the foundation, but JEsuUs 
HIMseELrF. 12.] The but implies that 
though there can be but one foundation, 
there are many ways of building upon it. 
Yo the right understanding of this verse it 
may be necessary to remark, (1) that the 
stmilitude is, not of many buildings, but 
of one, see ver. 16,—and that one, raised 
on Christ as its foundation :—different 
parts of which are built by the ministers 
who work under Him,—some well and 
substantially built, some ill and unsub- 
stantially. (2) That gold, silver, &e., 
refer to the matter of the ministers’ teach- 
ing. primarily ; and by inference, to those 
whom that teaching penetrates and builds 
up in Christ, who should be the living 
stones of the temple: not, as many of the 
ancients thought, to the moral fruits pro- 
duced by the preaching in the individual 
members of the church: (3) that the 
builder of the worthless and unsubstantial 
is in the end SAVED (sce below): so that 
even his preaching was preaching of 
Christ, and he himself was in earnest, 
(4) That what is said does not refer, except 
by accommodation, to the religious life of 
believers in general ;—but to the DUTY 
AND REWARD OF TEacnHERS. At the 
same time, such accommodation is legiti- 
mate, iz so far as each man is a teacher 
and builder of himself. (5) That the 
various materials specitied must not he 
fancifully pressed to indicate particular 
doctrines or graces, as e.g. Schrader (in 
his life of St. Panl) has done, “Some 
build with the gold of faith, with the silver 
of hope, with the imperishable costly stones 
of love,—others again with the dead wood 
of unfruitfulness in good works, with the 
empty straw of a spiritless, ostentatious 


12 But if any man buildeth 
upon this foundation gold, silver, xpi. io. 
costly stones, wood, hay, straw ; 

13 ¥the work of each man shall be ¥*%-iv.5 
made manifest: for the day * shal 
declare it, because ?it is to be re- abuke ii. ss. 


Matt. xvi.1. 
2 Cor. xi. 4. 


21 Pet.i.7. & 
iv. 12. 


knowledge, and with the bending reed of 
a continually-doubting spirit.’ This, how- 
ever ingenious, is beside the mark, not 
being justified by any indications furnished 
in our Epistle itself. costly stones] 
Not, precious stones, as commonly under- 
stood, i.e. ‘gems,’ but ‘costly stones,’ as 
marbles, porphyry, jasper, &c.: compare 
1 Kings vii. 9 tf—By the wood, hay, 
straw, he indicates the various perversions 
of true doctrine, and admixtures of false 
philosophy which were current: so Estins, 
“ not heretical and pernicious doctrine, for 
such would destroy the foundation: but 
that which wanted purity and solidity : 
as for example that which was too much 
mingled with human and philosophical or 
even Jewish opinions: that which was 
more curious than useful: that which oc- 
cupied Christian men’s minds with vain 
amusement.” 13.] The work of each 
man (i.e. that which be has built: his 
part in erecting the building of God) shall 
(at some time) be made manifest (shall 
not always remain in the present uncer- 
tainty, but be tested, and shewn of what 
sort it is): for the day shall declare it 
(the day of the Lord: so most Com- 
mentators, ancient and modern. The 
other interpretations are (1) ‘the day of 
the destruction of Jerusalem,’ which shall 
shew the vanity of Judaizing doctrines: 
but this is against both the context, and 
our Apostle’s habit of speaking, and goes 
on the assumption, that nothing but 
Jewish errors are spoken of.—(2) ‘the 
lapse of time,’ as in the Latin proverb 
(“the day shall teach”), which is still more 
inconsistent with the context, which ne- 
cessitates a definite day, and a definite 
Sire :—(3) ‘the light of day,’ i.e. of clear 
knowledge, as opposed to the present time 
of obscurity and night :— but the fire here 
is not a light-giving, but a consuming 
flame: and, as Meyer remarks, even in 
that case the “day” would be that of 
Christ’s appearing, see Rom. xiii. 12:—(4) 
‘the day of tribulation :’?—so Augustine: 
but this again is not definite enough: the 
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vealed in fire; and each man’s work, 
of what sort it is, the fire itself shall 
14 Tf any man’s work shall} is, 


prove. 


endure which he hath built there- 
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be revealed by fire; and 
the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it 
Mt Tf any man’s work 
abide which he hath built 


. P thereupon, he shall receive 

i b 7 1 pon, 
veh.iv.5 upon, he shall receive wages. Vt as Ff by nais's 
any man’s work shall be burned up, | work shall be burned, he 
he shall suffer loss: but he himself #2 suffer loss: but he 
¢ Jude 23. himself shall be saved ; yet 


ach. vi. 19. « . 
2 Cor. vi. 16. fire. iz 
Eph. ii. 21,22. Heb. iii. 6. 1 Pet. ii.5. 


words “shall receive wages” can hardly 
be said of mere abiding the test of tribu- 
lation) :—because it (the day—not, the 
work, which would introduce a mere 
tautology with the next clause) is [to be] 
revealed (in the original, is revealed, the 
present tense, expressing the definite cer- 
tainty of prophecy: or perhaps rather the 
attribute of that day, which is, to be 
revealed, &c.) in fire (¢ accompanied,’ 
‘clothed,’ ‘ girt,’ ‘with fire;’ i. e. tire will 
be ¢he element in which the day will be 
revealed. See 2 Thess. i. 8, and Mal. iii, 
2, 8, iv. 1, to which latter place the re- 
ference is. But notice, that this is not 
the fire of hell, into which the gold, silver, 
and costly stones will never enter, but the 
fire of judgment, in which Christ will 
appear, and by which all works will be 
tried. This universality of trial by tire is 
equally against the idea ot a purgatorial 
jivc, which most convenient and lucrative 
fiction has been mainly based by the 
Romanists on a perversion of this passage. 
Their own Commentators are divided on 
the question whether there is any allusion 
toit in this passage); and each man’s work, 
of what sort it is, the fire itself shall 
prove (the fire itself, of its own power, 
being a consuming tire). 14.] If any 
man’s work shall endure (i.e. stand the 
fire,—being of inconsumable materials) 
which he built on the foundation,—he 
shall receive wages (as a builder;—i.e. 
‘shall be rewarded for his faithful and 
effectual work as a teacher’): 15. ] 
if any man’s work shall be burned up (i. e. 
consist of such materials as the fire will 
destroy: Stanley adds, “It is possible 
that this whole image, as addressed to the 
Corinthiaus, may have been suggested, or 
at least illustrated, by the conflagration of 
Corinth under Mummius: the stately 
temples [one of them remaining to this 
day] left standing amidst the universal 
crash and destruction of the meaner build- 


shall be saved; ‘yet so as through 
164 Know ye not that ye are 


soas by fire. 3§ Know ye 


ings”), he shall suffer loss (literally, be 
mulcted, viz. of the wages which would 
otherwise have been his): but he himself 
shall be saved (having held, and built on, 
the true foundation Jesus Christ, he shall 
not be excluded from that salvation which 
is the free gift of God to all who believe on 
Christ, but shall get no especial reward 
as a faithful and effectual teacher. Com- 
pare 2 John 8, “ Look to yourselves that we 
lose not the things which we have wrought, 
but receive full wages: so literally. 
Meyer remarks, that our Lord hints at 
such persons under the name of “the last,” 
Matt. xx. 16: Mark x. 31), yet so as 
through fire :—i.e. as a builder whose 
building was consumed would escape with 
personal safety, but with the loss of his 
work.—Chrysostom, and others of the 
ancients, strangely understand it, that he 
shall not be consumed like his works, but 
shall be saved from this, and burnt for ever 
in the tire of Hell, unconsumed. But (1) the 
Sire of Hell is quite alien from the context 
(see above),—and (2) the meaning ‘Aus given 
to being saved is unexampled,—and least of 
all could be intended where the coming of 
the Lord is spoken of: compare among 
other places, ch. v. 5. Grotius and others 
explain the words as a proverb, ‘as out of 
a fire,’ i.e. ‘with difficulty.” But this is 
needless here, as the figure itself is that of 
a fire. The whole imagery of the passage 
will be best understood by carefully keep- 
ing in mind the key, which is to be found 
in the words God’s building, and the 
temple of God, as connectcd with the 
prophecy of Malachi iii. 1—3 and iv. 1. 
The Lord thus coming to His temple in 
flaming fire, all the parts of the building 
which will not stand that fire will be con- 
sumed: the builders of them will escape 
with personal salvation, but with the loss 
of their work, through the midst of the 
conflagration. 

16—23.] THE FIGURE IS TAKEN UP 
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not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you? 
17 If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall 
God destroy ; for the temple 
of God is holy, which temple 
ye are. '8 Let no man 
deceive himself. If any 
man among you seemeth to 
be wise in this world, let 
him become a fool, that 
he may be wise. 19 For the 
wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God. 
For it is written, He taketh 


are ye. 
himself. 


come wise. 


AFRESH AND CARRIED FURTHER: AND 
MADE THE OCCASION OF SOLEMN EX- 
HORTATION, SINCE THEY WERE THE TEM- 
PLE OF GOD, NOT TO MAR THAT TEMPLE, 
THE HABITATION OF HIS SPIRIT, BY UN- 
HOLINESS, OR BY EXALTATION OF HUMAN 
WISDOM: WHICH LAST AGAIN WAS IRRE- 
LEVANT, AS WELL AS SINFUL; FOR ALL 
THEIR TEACHERS WERE BUT THEIR SER- 
VANTS IN BUILDING THEM UP TO BE 
Gop’s TEMPLE,—YEA ALL THINGS WERE 
FOR THIS END, TO SUBSERVE THEM, AS 
BEING CHRIST’S, BY THE ORDINANCE, 
AND TO THE GLORY OF GOD THE FATHER. 

16.] The foregoing figures, with the 
occasion to which they referred, are now 
dropped, and the building of God recalled, 
to do further service. This building is now, 
as in Mal. ili. 1, and as indeed by implica- 
tion in the foregoing verses, the temple of 
God (the stress on the word temple, not 
on “ God”), the habitation of His Spirit. 

Are ye ignorant that ...an ex- 
pression of surprise arising out of their 
conduct.—Meyer rightly remarks, that 
“the expression is the temple of God, not a 
temple of God: for St. Paul does not con- 
ceive of the various churehes as various 
temples of God, whieh would be incon- 
sistent with a Jew’s conception of God’s 
temple, but of each Christian church as, in 
a mystical sense, the temple of Jehovah. 
So there would be, not many temples, but 
many ehurches, each of which is, ideally, 
the same temple of God.” And, we may 
add, if the figure is to be strictly justitied 
in its widest aeceptation, that all the 
churehes are built together into one vast 
temple: compare Eph. ii. 22. 17. 
destroyeth, or, marreth, whether as re- 
gards its unity and beauty, or its purity 
and sanctity: here, the meaning is lett 
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the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 17If 
any man destroyeth the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, the which 
Se Let no man deceive ¢ Prov.iii-7. 
If any man seemeth to be 
wise among you in this world, let 
him become a fool, that he may be- 


19 For fthe wisdom of fen. 1.20. & 


this world is foolishness with God. 
For it is written, §He that taketh ¢Joov.1. 


indefinite, but the latter particulars are 
certainly hinted at,—by the word holy, 
below. shall God destroy, or, mar, 
either by temporal death, as in ch. xi. 30; 
or by spiritual death, which is more pro- 
bable, seeing that the figurative temple 
is spoken of, not the material temple :— 
and as temporal death was the punishment 
for defiling the material temple (Exod. 
xxviii. 43. Levit. xvi. 2), so spiritual death 
for marring or detiling of God’s spiritual 
temple. holy is the constant epithet of 
the temple in the Old Test., see Ps. xi. 45 
Ixxix. 1. Hab. ii. 20, and passim. 

the which, i.e. holy; not, ‘which temple 
ye are, which would be tautological atter 
ver. 16, and would hardly be expressed by 
the word in the original. Meyer well re- 
marks, that this clause is the minor pro- 
position of a syllogism :—‘ Whoever mars 
the temple of God, him will God destroy, 
because His temple is 2oly: but ye also, 
as His ideal temple, are holy :—therefore, 
whoever mars you, shall be destroyed by 
God.’ 

18—20.] A warning to those who would 
be leaders among them, against self-con- 
ceil. 18.] deceive himself, not 
meaning, with reference to what the Apos- 
tle has just laid down, but generally, viz. 
by thinking himself wise, when he must 
become a tool in order to be wise.—If any 
man seemeth to be (i.e. thinks that he 
is) wise among you in this world (the 
whole assumption of wisdom made by the 
man, as made in this present world, must 
be false), let him become a fool (by re- 
ceiving the gospel in its simplicity, and 
so becoming foolish in the world’s sight), 
that he may become (truly) wise. 

19.] Reason why this must be :—shewn 
from Scripture. with God, i. ¢. in the 
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the wise in their craftiness. 
h Pea. xeiv.. again, »The Lord knoweth the rea- 
sonings of the wise, that they are 
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9 And 


the wise in their own crafti- 
ness. °° And again, The 
Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of the wise, that they are 


ich. i.22. & iy, vain. *! So then ‘let no man glory | °@#. Me Therefore let no 
see 4,5, 6. a : v, ,|man glory in men. For 
eRe, inmen. For ‘all things are your's ; | 7, iiine aren yaar. 


1 Rom, xiv. 8, 


ch. xi. 3. 
2 Co ve ai By Ja 
2.Cor-x.7- and Christ is God’s. 
IV. ! Let a man so account of 
aMatt.xxiv. us, as ministers of 
&ix.17. 2 Cor: vi. 4. Col. i. 25. 


judginent of God.—The sense is, ‘If God 
uses the craft of the wise as a net to catch 
them in, such wisdom is in His sight folly, 
since He turns it to their confusion,’ 
20.) In the Psalm it is, the thoughts of 
man; the Psalinist however is speaking of 
the proud, ver. 2 f., and such, when these 
high thoughts are in question, would be 
the worldly wise. 
21-23. | f warning to them in general, 
not to boast themselves tn human teachers. 
21.] So then, viz. secing that this 
world’s wisdom is folly with God: or 
perhaps as a more general inference from 
what has gone before sinee eh. i., that as 
the eonelusion there was, “he that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord,” —so now, having 
gone into the matter more at length, he 
eoneludes, Let no man glory in men. 
This boasting in men is explained in ch. iv. 
6 to mean, “not fo be puffed up each for 
one against another.” For all things 
are your's] ‘For such boasting is a de- 
gradation to those who are heirs of all 
things, and for whom all, whether minis- 
ters, or events, or the world itself, are 
working together? see Rom. viii. 28; and 
iv. 13. 22, 23.) Specification of some 
of the things included under all things; 
and first of those teachers in whom they 
were disposed to Loast,—in direet reference 
to eh.i.12. But having enumerated Paul, 
Apollos, Cephas, he does not say “or 
Christ,” bat adding the world itself and 
its events and cireumstanees, he reiterates 
the all are your’s, as if to mark the ter- 
mination of this category, and ehanging 
the form, eoneludes with and ye (not oly 
one part of you) are Christ's: and Christ 
is God’s (see below).—The expressions life, 
death, things present, things to come, 


22 whether Paul, or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come ; 
all are yours; *° and 'ye are Christ’s ; 


Christ, 


22 whether Paul, or Apol- 
los, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; 
all are your's; *> and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is 
God’s. 

IV. Let a man so ac- 
and | count of us, as of the mi- 


have no special reference to present eir- 
cumstanees, but are perfectly general. 

23.] On the ehange of the pos- 
sessives, see above :—Christ is not yours, 
in the sense in which all things are,— 
not made for and subserving you—but you 
are His—and even that does not reach 
the Highest possession: He possesses not 
you for Himself: but the Head of Christ 
ts God, ch. xi. 3.—CHRIST HIMSELF, the 
Incarnate God the Mediator, belongs to 
God, is subordinate to the Father, see 
John xiv. 28; and xvii. But this media- 
torial subordination is in no way incon- 
sistent with His eternal and co-equal 
Godhead: see note on Phil. ii. 6—9; and 
on eh. xv. 28, where the subjeetion of all 
things to Christ, and His subjection to the 
Father, are similarly set forth.—There is 
a striking similarity in the argument in 
this last verse to that in our Lord’s pro- 
hibition, Matt. xxiii, 8—10. 

IV. 1—5.] HE sHEWS THEM THE 
RIGHT VIEW TO TAKE OF CHRISTIAN 
MINISTEHS (vy. 1,2); BUT, FOR HIS PART, 
REGARDS NOT MAN’S JUDGMENT OF HIM, 
NOR EVEN JUDGES HIMSELF, BUT THE 
Lorpd 18 HIs JUDGE (vv. 3, 4). THERE- 
FORE LET THEM ALSO SUSPEND THEIR 
JUDGMENTS TILL THE LORD’s COMING, 
WHEN ALL SHALL BE MADE PLAIN. 

1.] so, emphatic, preparatory to “ as,” as 
in eh. iii. 15. @ man is used in the 
most general and indefinite seuse, as ‘aan’ 
in German.—The whole is opposed to 
glorying in men: the ministers of Christ 
are but subordinates to Him, and aecount- 
able to God. us, here, not ‘us 
ministers generally,’ see below, ver. 6, but 
‘myself and Apollos, asa sample of ete 

ministers of Christ, see ch. iii. 4, 
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nisters of Christ, and stew- 
ards of the mysteries of 
God. = Moreover it is re- 
quired in stewards, that 
a man be found faithful. 
3 But with me it is a very 
small thing that I should 


ful. 
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>stewards of the mysteries of God. > Luke xii.42, 
2 Moreover it is required in stewards 1Pt1¥-1°. 
here, that a man be found faith- 
3 But with me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged 


be judged of you, or of by you, or by the day of man’s 
man's judgment: yea, I)judgment: nay I do not even judge 


judge not mine own self. 
4 For I know nothing by ; 
myself ; yet am Inot hereby thing 
justified: but he that judg- 

eth meisthe Lord, > There- | 


99 


22, 23. But in the words, stewards of 
the mysteries of God, we have a new 
figure introduced. The Church, 1 Tim. 
iii. 15, is the “house of God,’—and those 
appointed to minister in it are stewards 
and dispensers of the property and stores 
of the Ifester of the house. These last are 
the mysteries, hidden treasures, of God,— 
i. e. tlie riches of his grace, now manifested 
in Christ, ch. ii. 7; Rom. xvi. 25, 26, 
whieh fey announee and distribute to all, 
having received them from the Spirit for 
that purpose. ‘ These mysteries are those 
of the Incarnation, Passion, and Resurree- 
tion of Christ, of our Redemption, of 
the ealling of the Geutiles, and the rest 
whieh is included in Evangelical doetrine.” 
Estius: who also, as a Romanist, attempts 
to include the saeraments among the mys- 
teries in this sense. The best refutation 
of this is given by himself: “Since Paul 
himself has said in the first chapter, Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel, it is more correct to understand 
by these mysteries of God the doctrines of 
our faith.’ It may be doubted, whether, 
in the New Test. sense of mysteries, the 
sacraments can be in any way reckoned as 
such: for the word significs a (usually 
divine) proceeding, onee hidden, but now 
revealed, or now hidden, and to be re- 
vealed ; under neither of whieh catego- 
ries ean the sacraments be elassed. 

2.] Moreover it is required in (the case 
of) stewards (literally, it is sought for: 
enquiry is made in the ease of stewards) 
here (on earth] (here [on earth] is em- 
phatic, and points to what follows, that 
though in the case of stewards enquiry 
was necessarily made here below, yet he, 
God’s steward, awaited no such enquiry 
from the day of man’s judgment, but one 
at the coming of the Lord) that a man be 


mine own self. 


ijudgeth me is the Lord. 


4 For I know no- 


ee « ¢ Job ix. 2. 
against myself: ‘yet am Lee i _ 
not hereby justified; but he that Mirsie. 
5 So then siz” 


found (proved to be) faithful (emphatic). 
3.] But to me (contrast to the case 
of the stewards into whose fuithfulness 
enquiry is made here on earth) it is 
(amounts to) a very small thing,—very 
little,—that I should be judged (enquired 
into, as to my faithfulness) by you, or 
by (literally) the day of man, i.e. of 
man’s judgment (in referenee to here 
above, and contrast to the day of the 
Lord, to which his appeal is presently 
made, ver. 5, and of which, as testing the 
worth of the labour ot teachers, he spoke so 
fully ch. iii. 13—15), nay, Ido not even 
judge (hold not an enquiry on: literally, 
‘but neither do TI,’ Ke.) myself: 
4.) for I know nothing against myself 
(the A. V., ‘LT know nothing by myself, was 
a phrase commonly used in this acceptation 
at the time; compare Ps. xv. 4, Com. 
Prayer Book version, ‘ He that setteth not 
by himself,’ i. e. is not wise in his own eon- 
ceit. ‘I know no harm by hin,’ is still 
a current expression in the midland coun- 
ties. See Deut. xxvii. 16; Ezek. xxii. 7, 
in A. V. So Donne, Serm. lvii., “ If thine 
own spirit, thine own conscience, aceuse 
thee of nothing, is all well? why, Z know 
nothing by myself, yet am I not thereby 
justified.” This meaning of ‘by’ does 
not appear in our ordinary dictionaries), 
yet am I not hereby justified (i.e. it is 
not this circunmstanee which clears me 
of blame—‘this does not decide the matter. 
There can be no reference to forensic 
justification here, by the very conditions 
of the context: for he is speaking of that 
wages of the teacher, which may be lost, 
and yet personal salvation be attained, 
see ch. ili, 15); but he that judgeth 
(holds an enquiry on) me is the Lord 
(Christ, the judge). 5.] So then 
(because the Lord is the sole infallible 
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d Matt. vii.1.- 
Rom, ii), 16. 


e ch, iii. 13, 


f Rom. ii. 29. 
2 Cor. v.10, 


God. 


from 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


4 judge not any thing before the time, 
&xiv-4™13. until the Lord come, © who shall 
both bring to heht the Iidden 
things of darkness, and make mani- 
fest the connsels of the hearts : and 
fthen shall each man have his praise 
6 Now these things, 
gchiteii brethren, Shave I transferred in a 

figure to myself and Apollos for 
hRom. xis. your sakes; that in us ye may 
learn the [lesson], not to go be- 
yond what is written, that ye be not 


IV. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


ore judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring 
to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the 
hearts: and then shall every 
man have praise of God. 
6 4nd these things, bre- 
thren, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and 
to Apollos for your sakes ; 
that ye might learn in us 
not to think of men above 
that which is written, that 


no one of you be puffed up 





ry a ' puffed up each for one against for one against another. 
v. 2, 6. 


dijudicator) judge nothing (concerning us, 
of merit or demerit) before the time, until 
the Lord [shall have] come, who shall 
both bring to light (throw light on) the 
hidden things of darkness (general—all 
things which are hidden iu darkness), 
and make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts (then first shewing, what your 
teachers really are, in heart): and then 
shall each man have his (fitting) praise 
from God.—Praise is not a word which 
may be taken either way, praise or blame, 
as the ease may be, but strictly praise. 
He refers to glorying in men: —they, their 
various parties, gave exaggerated praise 
to certain teachers: let them wait till the 
day when the fitting praise (be it what it 
may) will be adjudged to each from God ; 
Christ being the Judge appointed by God, 
Acts x. 42, and so His sentences being 
from God. Sce also Acts xvii. 31, and 
tom. ii. 16, God shall judye the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ. 

6—13.] HE EXPLAINS TO THEM (ver. 
6) THAT THE MENTION HITHERTO OF 
HIMSELF AND APOLLOS (and by parity of 
reasoniug, of Cephas aud ot Christ, in ch. 
i. 12) HAS A MORE GENERAL DESIGN, viz. 
TO ABSTRACT THEM FROM ALL PARTY 
SPIRIT AND PRIDE: WHICH PRIDE HE 
THEN BLAMES, AND PUTS TO SHAME BY 
DEPICTING, AS A CONTRAST, THE LOW 
AND AFFLICTED STATE OF THE APOSTLES 
THEMSELVES. 6.| Now (he comes to 
the conclusion of what he has to say on 
their party divisions) these things (many 
expositors limit “these things” to what 
has been said sinee ch. ii. 5. But there 
surely is no reason for this. The Apostle’s 
meaning here must on all hands be acknow- 


ledged to be, ‘I have taken out two names 
as samples, that you may not attach your- 
selves to and be proud of «zy party leaders, 
one against another.’ And if these two 
names which had been last mentioned, why 
not analogously, those four which he had 
also alleged in ch. i. 12?) have I trans- 
ferred to myself and Apollos (i. e. when 
I might have set them before you gene- 
rally and in the abstract as applying to all 
teachers, I have preferred doing so by 
taking two samples, and fransferring to 
them what was true of the whole. This 
is far more probable than the explanation 
of Chrysostom and others, that he put in 
his own name and that of Apollos instead 
of those of the real leaders of sects, con- 
cealing them on purpose) for your sakes ; 
that in us ye (as your example: by having 
our true office and standing set betore you) 
may learn this (so literally), «Not above 
those things which are written” (i. e. 
not to exceed in your estimate of your- 
selves and us, the standard of Scripture, 
—which had been already in part shewn 
to them in the eitations ch. i. 19, 31; 
li. 19; not, what has been written in this 
Epistle: for the term ‘if ts written” in 
these New Test. books always refers to 
the Old Test. Some suppose the words 
cited trom Deut. xvii. 20,—whereas it is 
far better to give them a perfectly general 
re‘erence. Chrysostom and others refer 
it to words of our Lord in the New Test., 
such as Matt. vii. 1,33 xxiii. 12; Mark x. 
43, 44, but these could not be indicated 
by “it is written :” compare ch. vii. 10 and 
note), that ye be not puffed up each for 
one against another (i.e. ‘that you may 
not adhere together in parties to the de- 
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7 For who maketh thee to 
differ from another ? and 
what hast thou that thou 


another. 


didst not receive? now ifjhast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive? but if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou 
hadst not received it? 
ye are filled full, ‘already ye are 1Rev.ii.17. 
rich, ye reign as kings without us: 

and I would indeed that ye did 

reign, that we also might reign with 

9 For methinks, 
set forth us the Apostles last, ™ as mPs. xtiv.2. 
men sentenced to death: for ™ we 
are made a spectacle unto the world, n tev: x.3s. 
to angels, aud to men. 
? fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are p Acts xvii.1s. 


thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory, as if thou 
hadst not received it? 
8 Now ye are full, now ye 
are rich, ye have reigned 
as kings without us: and I 
would to God ye did reign, 
that we also might reign 
with you. % For I think 
that God hath set forth 
us the apostles last, as it 
were appointed to death: 
for we are made a spec- 
tacle unto the world, and 
to angels, and to men. 
10 Weare fools for Christ's 
sake, but ye are wise in 


you. 


triment or disparagement of a neighbour 
who is attached to a different party’). 
7.| For (reason why this pufing 
up should be avoided) who distinguisheth 
thee (from others ? meaning, that all such 
conceits of pre-eminence are unfounded. 
That pre-eminence, and not merely dis- 
tinction, is meant, is evident from what 
follows)? — And what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive (‘from God’ —not, 
‘from me as thy father in the faith’)? 
but if (which I concede) thou receivedst it, 
&c.— He speaks not only to the leaders, but 
to the members of parties,—who imagined 
themselves superior to those of other par- 
ties,—as if all, for every good thing, were 
not dependent on God, the Giver. 
8.] The admonition becomes ironical: 
“You behave as if the trial were past, and 
the goal gained; as if hunger and thirst 
after righteousness were already filled, and 
the Kingdom already brought in’ The 
emphases are on already in the two first 
clauses, and on without us in the third. 
The three verbs form a climax. Any in- 
terpretation which stops short of the full 
meaning of the words as applied to the 
triumphant final state (explaining them of 
knowledge, of security, of the lordship of 
one sect over another), misses the force of 
the irony, and the meaning of the latter 
part of the verse. without us] or, 
apart from us: ‘because we, as your 
fathers in Christ, have ever looked forward 
to present you, as our glory and joy, in 
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7 For who distinguisheth 
thee [above another] ? and * what & Jono iio. 


amines 1.17. 
1 Pet. iv. 10, 


8 Already 


God hath 


Rom. viii. 26. 
ch. xy. 3f), 31, 
2 Cor. iv. 1. 


10 © We are och. iis. 
eh. i. 18, &e. & ii. 14. & iii. 18, See 2 Kings ix. 12. 


that day.’.—There is an exquisite delicacy 
of irony, which Chrysostom has well 
caught: “ He shews their unreasonable- 
ness and their exceeding folly. In trials 
and troubles, he says, all has been in 
common to us both: but in the reward 
and the crown, ye are first.”—-The latter 
part of the verse is said bona fide and 
with solemnity ; And I would indeed that 
ye did reign (that the Kingdom of the 
Lord was actually come, and ye reigning 
with Him), that we also might reign 
together with you (that we, though de- 
posed from our proper place, might at 
least be vouchsafed a humble share in 
your kingly glory). 9.] For (and 
there is abundant reason for this wish 
which I have just uttered, in our present 
atHicted state) methinks,—Gcd hath set 
forth (before the eyes of the world) us 
the Apostles (meaning all the Apostles, 
principally himself and Apollos) last (/ast 
and vilest: not, in respect of those who 
went before,—last, as the prophets were 
before us), a8 men sentenced to death; 
for we are made a spectacle to the 
world, to angels (good angels: the word 
put absolutely, never either includes, or 
signifies, bad angels), and to men (the 
gencral term, the world, is afterwards 
specialized into augels and men). 

10.] Again, the bitterest irony: ‘how 
diflerent our lot from yours! How are you 
to be envied—we, to be pitied !’—There is 
a distiuction in for Christ’s sake, and in 
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42Cor. xiii.9 Wise In Christ; 9we are weak, but 
ye are strong; ye are in honour, 
lt Even unto 


IV. 
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Christ; we are weak, but 
ye are strong; ye are ho- 
nourable, but we are de- 


2c 8. & . i 
r2Cor.iv.8. & hut we are despised. 
Philv-12- this present hour we both hunger, 
e Job sxii.6.. and thirst, and ‘are naked, and tare 
om. vii 1 35. 
t Acts xxiii. 


watts xviii. 3. ingplace ; 5 


* buffeted, and have no certain dwell- 
2 vand labour, working 


spised. ‘I Even unto this 
present hourwe both hunger, 
and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwellingplace ; 
and labour, working 





& xXx. 34, . : . 

pineeli® with our own hands: *being re- ree ae ae peind 

2 os viled, we bless; being persecuted,| persecuted, we suffer it: 

Luke vi’s. we endure: 18 being defamed, we|'* being defamed, we in- 

ee intreat: Ywe are become as the fe en ed ei 
. & iii. 8 


y ion lii. 45. 


all things unto this day. 


not freee things to shame you, but 
as my clover children I tien ale” 


z1Thess. ii.11. # 


Christ: We are foolish for Christ’s sake 
(on account of Christ, —our connexion with 
Him does nothing but reduce us to be 
fools), whereas you are wise in Christ, 
have entered into full participation of 
Him, and grown up to be wise, subtle 
Christians. weak and strong are both 
to be understood generally: the weakness is 
not here that of persecution, but that of 
ch. ii. 8: the strexgth is the high bearing 
of the Corinthians. ye are in honour 
(in glorious repute, party leaders and party 
men, highly honoured and looked up to), 
whereas we are despised (without honour). 
Then this last word leads him to enlarge on 
the disgrace and contempt which the Apos- 
tles met with at the hands of the world. 
H—13.] He exters into the particulars 
of this state of affliction, which was not a 
thing past, but enduring to the present 
moment. 11.] Even unto this present 
hour is evidently not to be taken strictly 
as indicative of the situation of Paul at the 
time of writing the Epistle, but as gene- 
rally describing the kind of life to which, 
then and pails he and the other Apos- 
tles were exposed. See, on the subject- 
matter, 2 Cor. xi. 23—27. are naked ] 
i.e. in want of aufficiont clothing: cf.“ in 
cold and nakedxess,” 2 Cor. xi. 27. 
are buffeted],i.e. suffer insult: there is 
no need to press the strict meaning. 
12.] As testimonies to Paul's working 
with his own hands, see Acts ak 33 XX. 
34; ch. ix. 6; 1 Thess. it. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 
8 That the other Apostles did the same, 
need not necessarily be inferred from this 


filth of the world, the offscouring of 


the offscouring of all things 
unto this day. TI write 
not these things to shame 
you, but as my beloved 


1+ T white 


passage, for he may be describing the 
state of all by himself as a sample: but it 
is conceivable, and indeed probable, that 
they did. being reviled, &c.] ‘So 
far are we from vindicating to ourselves 
places of earthly honour and distinction, 
that we tamely submit to reproach, perse- 
cution, and evil repute ;—nay, we return 
blessing, and patieuce, and soft words.’ 
13.] we intreat, i.e. we answer 
with mild and soothing words. as 
the filth of the world} A climax of dis- 
grace and contempt summing up the fore- 
going particulars: we are become as it 
were the retuse of the whole earth. The 
original word means that which is re- 
moved by a thorough purification, the 
offal or refuse. Some suppose it to imply 
that they were the erpiation ot the world, 
aud shew tbat it was used of persons 
offered to the gods as expiation in a pesti- 
lence or other public calamity. tke 
offscouring of all things, means mueh 
the same as the former designation,—but 
the expression is more contemptuous. 
14—21.] CoNCLUSION OF THIS PART OF 
THE EPISTLE :—1N WILAT SPIRIT HE HAS 
WRITTEN THESE WORDS OF BLAME: Viz. 
IN A SPIRIT OF ADMONITION, aS THEIR 
FATHER IN THE FAITH, WHOM THEY 
OUGHT TO IMITATE. TO THIS END HE 
SENT TIMOTHY TO REMIND THEM OF IIs 
WAYS OF TEACHING.— WOULD SOON, HOW- 
EVER, COME HIMSELF,—IN MILDNESS, OR 
TO PUNISH, AS THE CASE MIGHT KE- 
QUIRE. 14. not... to shame you] 
literally, not as one who shames you, see 
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sons I warn you.  For| you. 
though ye have ten thou- 
sand instructers in Christ, 
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1 15 For though ye may have ten 
thousand schoolmasters in Christ, 


yet have ye not many fa-| Yet have ye not many fathers: for 
thers: for in Christ Jesus @in Christ Jesus I begat you through a4ets xviii_u. 


Thave beyotten you through 
the gospel. ‘'° Wherefore 
I beseech you, be ye 
lowers of me. 
cause have I sent unto you 
Timotheus, who is my be- 


the gospel. 


fol-|fore, » be ye imitators of me. 
7 For this) this eause have I sent unto you 


Rom. xv. 20, 
ch, iii. 6. 
Gal. iv. 19. 
Philem. 10. 
James i. 18. 
eh. xi. le 
Phil. iii. 17. 


16 T beseech you there- 
17 For 


1 Thess. i. 6. 
2 Thess. ili. 


¢Timothy, 4who is my child, be- cdctsxix.22. 


ch. xvi. 10. 


. . t . ae 
loved son, and faithful in| loved and faithful in the Lord, who Phi iit, 


1 Thess. iii. 


the Lord, who shall bring) shall * remind you of my ways in a VTim. 1.2. 


you into remembrance of . 
my ways which bein Christ, Christ 


as I teach every where in| Where &in every chureh. 


2 Timi. 2. 


, according as I ‘teach every ¢eh.xi-2. 


ch. vii. 17. 
18 h Now ech. xiv. 33. 


ch. Vee. 


every church. 18 Now some|some are puffed up, as though I 


are puffed up, as though I 
would not come to you. 


were not coming to you. 


19 i But i Acts xix. 21. 
ech. xvi. 5. 
2 Cor.i. 15, 23. 


19 But I will come to you I will come to you shortly, Kif the pAcwxvinan 


shortly, if the Lord will,| Word will, and will know, not the 


and will know, not the 


ch. vi. 5: xv. 34, 15.] Justification of 
the expression “my beloved children.” 

ten thousand, the greatest possible 
number—see ch. xiv. 19. school- 
masters] He was their spiritual father: 
those who followed, Apollos included, were 
but ¢ufors, having the care and education 
of the children, but not the rights, as they 
could not have the peculiar affection of the 
father. He evidently shews by the word 
fen thousand, that these schoolmasters 
were more in number than he could wish, 
—including among them doubtless the 
false and party teachers: but to refer the 
word oxly to them and their despotic lead- 
ing, or to confine its meaning to the 
stricter sense of the word used in the 
original, the slave who led the child to 
school, is not here borne out by the facts. 
See Gal. iii. 24, 25, and note. for in 
Christ Jesus (as the spiritual element in 
which the begetting took place: so con- 
monly “in Christ,” applied to relations of 
life, see ver. 17, twice) through the gospel 
(the preached word being the instrument) 
I (emphatic) begat you (there is also an 
emphasis on you,—in your case, I it was 
who begot you). 16.] therefore, 
becanse I am your father. imitators, 
not only, nor perhaps chiefly, in the things 
just mentioned, vv. 9—13,—but as ver. 
17, in my ways in Christ, my manner of 
life and teaching. 17.] For this cause, 
—in order that you may the better imitate 


om. Xv. 32. 
Heb. vi. 3. 
James iv. 15. 


me by being put in mind of my ways and 
teaching. On the fact, see Introduction, 
§ ii. 2. my child] see 1 Tim.i. 2,18; 
2'Tim.i.2. Meyer remarks, that by the strict 
use of the word child (distinct from “ son’’) 
in this passage (compare verses 14, 15) we 
have a certain proof that Timothy was con- 
vertcd by Paul: see Acts xiv. 6, 7, and note. 
“ The phrase seems to be used here in refer- 
ence to ‘ beloved children,’ ver.14: ‘I sent 
Timotheus, who stands to me in the same 
relation that you stand in.’” Stanley. 
in the Lord] points out the spiritual 
nature of the relationship. shall re- 
mind you} Timothy, by being himself a 
close imitator of the Christian virtues and 
teaching of his and their spiritual father, 
would bring to their minds his well-known 
character, and way of teaching, which they 
seemed to have well-nigh forgotten. See 
2 Tim. iii. 10. every where in every 
church.] To shew the importance of this 
his manner of teaching, he reminds them 
of his envarying practice of it :—and as he 
was guided by the Spirit, by inference, of 
its universal necessity in the churches. 
18—20.] To guard against mis- 
representation of the coming of Timothy 
just announced, by those who had said and 
would now the more say, ‘Paul dare not 
come to Corinth,’ he announces the cer- 
tainty of his coming, if the Lord will. 
shortly | ZZow soon, see ch. xvi. 8. 
I will know, i.e. I will inform 
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words of them which are puffed up, 

recht. but the power. 20 For 'the king- 


dom of God is not in word, but in 
21 What will ye? ™shall I 
come unto you with a rod, or in 
love, and the Spirit of meekness ? 

V. 1 It is actually reported that 
there is fornication among you, and 
is not even 


m 2Cor.x.2.& power. 
Wi 16 


Xu. 10, 


such fornication as 


IV. 20, 21. 
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speech of them which are 
puffed up, but the power. 
20 For the kingdom of God 
is not in word, but in 
power, 2! What will ye? 
shall I come unto you with 
a rod, or in love, and in 
the spirit of meekness ? 

V. 1 It is reported com- 
monly that there is forni- 
cation among you, and 
such fornication as is not 


akphv.3- | aamong the Gentiles, so that >one|s° much as named among 
Deut. xxii. the Gentiles, that one 


80.& xxvii.20. 
e 2 Cor. vii. 12. 


myself of—not the words of them which 
are puffed up (those I care not for), but 
the power: whether they are really mighty 
in the Spirit, or not. This gencral refer- 
ence of power must be kept, and not nar- 
rowed to the power of working miracles: 
or energy in the work of the gospel: he 
leaves it general and indefinite. 
20.| Justification of this his intention, 
by the very nature of that kingdom of 
ehich he was the ambassador. the 
kingdom of God, (the kingdom of Heaven, 
Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17 and passim; of God, 
Mark i. 15, al.) announced by the prophets, 
preached by the Lord and the Apostles, 
being now prepared on earth and received 
by those who believe on Christ, and to be 
consummated when He returns with His 
saints: see Phil. iii. 20, 21; Eph. v. 5. 
is not (i.e. does not consist in, has 
not its conditions and element of existence) 
in (mere) word, but in power—is a king- 
doin of power. 21.] He otters them, 
with a view to their amendment, the alter- 
native: ‘shall his coming be in a judicial 
er in a friendly spirit ?? as depending on 
themselves. It is literally, must 1 eome? 
with a rod; but not only ‘with,’ 
as accompanied with: the preposition in 
the origimal gives the idea of the element 
in which, munch as “with glory :” not only 
with a rod, but in such purpose as to use 
it. He speaks as a futher. the 
Spirit of meekness] generally explained, a 
gentle spirit, meaning by the word spirit, 
his own spirit: but Meyer has remarked, 
that iu every place in the New Test. where 
spirit 1s joined with an abstract genitive, 
it imports the Holy Spirit, and the abstract 
genitive refers to the specitic workiag of 
the Spirit in the case in hand. So the 
Spirit of truth (Johu xv. 26; xvi. 13; 1 


fof you] hath his ‘father’s wife. 


should have his father’s 


John iv. 6), of adoption (Rom. viii. 15), 
of faith (2 Cor. iv. 13), of wisdom (Eph. i. 
17), of holiness (Rom. 1. 4). There may 
seem to be exceptions to this; as, e.g. 
a spirit of weakness, Luke xiii. 11; of 
bondage, Rom. viii. 15; of slumber, Rom. 
xi. 8; of fear, 2 Tim. i. 7; of error, 
1 John iv.6. We may indeed say, that 
in none of these cases is the spirit subjec- 
tive, or the phrase a mere circumlocn- 
tion; but the spirit is objective, a pos- 
sessing, indwelling spirit, whether of God 
or otherwise. 

V. 1—13.] CoNCERNING A GROSS CASE 
OF INCEST WHICH HAD ARISEN, AND WAS 
HARBOURED, AMONG THEM (verses 1—8): 
AND QUALIFICATION OF A FORMER COM- 
MAND WHICH HE HAD GIVEN THEM RE- 
SPECTING ASSOCIATION WITH GROSS SIN- 
NERS (9—13). The snbject of this chapter 
is bound on to the foregoing by the ques- 
tion of ech. iv. 21: and it furnishes an 
instance of those things which reqnired his 
apostolic discipline. 1.) hath (as wife 
most probably, not merely as concubine: 
the word in such cases nniversally in the 
New Test.signifying to possessin marriage: 
and the words, e that did this deed, ver. 
2, and him that hath so done this deed, 
ver. 3, secm to point to a consummation 
of marriage, not to mere concubinage) his 
father’s wife (i. e. his step-mother, see 
Lev. xviii. 8: the Apostle uses the desig- 
nation, his father’s wife, to point ont the 
disgrace inore plainly. It may seem asto- 
nishing that the anthorities in the Corinth- 
ian chureh shonld have allowed such a case 
to escape them, or if known, should have 
tolerated it. Perhaps the nniversa) laxity 
of morals at Corinth may have weakened 
the severity even of the Christian elders: 
pevhaps as has often been suggested, the 
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wife. 7 And ye are puffed 
up, and have not rather 
mourned, that he that hath | 
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*d And ye are puffed up, and did ¢ch.iv.rs, 


not rather ‘mourn, that he that did ¢2¢or. vit.z, 


done this deed might be this deed might be removed from 


tuken away from among among you. 
you. 3 For L£ verily, as | ¥ 
absent in body, but pre-. 
sent in spirit, have judged 
already, as though I were 
present, coneerning him 
that hath so done this deed, | 
4in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when ye are 
gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, 





offender, if a Jewish convert, might defend 
his conduct by the Rabbinical maxim that 
in the case of a proselyte, the forbidden 
degrees were annulled, a new birth having 
been nndergone by hin. This latter how- 
ever is rendered improbable by the fret 
that the Apostle says nothing of the 
woman, which he wonld have done, had she 
been a Christian :—and that Jewish maxim 
was taxed with the condition, that a prose- 
lyte might marry any of his or her former 
relatives, ouly provided they came over to 
the Jewish religion. The father was living, 
and is described in 2 Cor. vii. 12, as “he 
that suffered wrong ;”’ and from the Apostle 
saying there that he did not write on his 
account, he was prohably a Christian. 

2. ye are puffed up| Not, which would be 
absurd,—at the occurrence of this crime, 
nor as Chrysostom and some others fancy, 
because the offender was a party teacher: 
but, as before, with a notion of their own 
wisdom and spiritual perfeetion: the being 
puffed up is only a fault which co-eristed 
with this disgrace, not one founded upou 
it. and did not rather mourn (viz. 
when the crime became first known to 
you), that (vour mourning would be because 
of the existence of the evil, i.e. with @ 
view to its removal) he who did this deed 
might be removed from among you (viz. 
by your casting him out from your so- 
ciety). 3—5.]| justifies the expres- 
sion just used, by declaring the judgment 
which the Apostle, although absent, had 
already passed on the offender. 3.] 
I verily, I for my part.... that 
hath so done...) The so may point to 
some peculiarly offensive method in which 
he had brought about the marriage, which 
was known to the Corinthians, but un- 


Vou. II, 


3 Por 'I verily, being fol. iis, 


absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already, as though I 
were present, concerning him that 
hath so done this deed, *1in the 
name of our Lord Jesus, ye being 
gathered together, and my_ spirit, 
éwith the power of our Lord Jesus © Mtt.si.10. 


John xx. 28, 
2 Cor. ii, 10. 
& xiii. 3, 10. 


known to us. Or we may understand it, 
‘under such circumstances,’ ‘being such 
as he is, a member of Christ’s body” But 
this, being before patent, would hardly be 
thus emphatically denoted. Perhaps after 
all, it refers merely to the peculiar heinous- 
ness of the kind of oflence : compare “ such 
JSornication,” in ver. 1. 4.| This sen- 
tence stands thus: In the name of our 
Lord Jesus belongs to the clause to deliver 
such an one, &c., that which intervenes 
being parenthetieal (when ye have been 
assembled together and my spirit with the 
power of our Lord Jesus). wy spirit, 
i.e. ‘I myself, in spirit, endowed by our 
Lord Jesus with apostolic power: and 
then the words with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ belong to my spirit, and 
are not to be taken as indicating a mere 
element in the assembly. What does the 
sentence here prescribed import? Not 
mere excommunication, though i is doubt- 
less included. It was a delegation to the 
Jorinthian church of a special power, 
reserved to the Apostles themselves, of in- 
jlicting corporeal death or disease as a 
punishment for sin. Of this we have no- 
table examples in the case of Ananias aud 
Sapphira, and Elymas, and another hinted 
at 1 Tim. i. 20. The congregation itself 
could expel from among themselves,—but 
it could not give over to Satan for the 
destruction of his flesh, without the 
authorized concurrence of the Apostle’s 
spirit, with the power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. What the destruction of his flesh 
was to be, does not appear: certainly 
more than the mere destruction of his 
pride and lust by repentance, as some sup- 


pose: rather, as Chrysostom suggests, 
“that Satan might afHict him with a 
af 
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h Job ii. 6. 
Ps. cix. 6 
1 Tim. i. 2 


2 Cor. xii. 7. 


k ver.2. ch. iii. 6 kK OY 7 S17} 
arin ti >*k Your glorying is 
u eS 1V. 106 a 

ienxv.3.) «Know ye not that 


Gal. v. 9. 


2Tim.it1% Jeaveneth the whole lump? 
out the old leaven, that ye may be a 
new lump, according as ye are un- 
For ™onr passover also 
hath been sacrificed, even ® Christ : 


m John xix.14. leavened. 


n Isa, lili. 7. 
John i. 20. 


ch, xv.3. 1 Pet.i.19 Rev. v.6, 12. 


malignant uleer, or other disease.” Estius’s 
objection to this, that in 2 Cor. ii. and vii. 
we find no trace of such bodily chastise- 
ment, is not to the point,—hecause we 
have no proof that this delivering to Satan 
was ever inflicted,—nor does the Apostle 
command it, but only describes it as his 
own determination, held as it were 7” fer- 
rovei over the offender. See note on 
yer. 13.-—Observe, destruction of his flesh, 
the offending element, not of his body. 
St. Paul eould not say this, seeing that 
the body is to partake of the salva- 
tion of the spirit;—but not the flesh, 
see eh. xv. 50. 5.] The aim of 
the destruetion of the flesh,—which he 
suid, as Chrysostom remarks, “to put 
bounds to the devil, and not to wWlow bin 
to advanee further.” Thus the proposed 
punishinent, severe as it might seem, 
would be in reality a merciful one, tending 
to the eternal happiness of the offender, 
A greater contrast to this ean hardly be 
conceived, than the terrible forms of ex- 
communieation subsequently devised, and 
even now in use in the Romish ehurch, 
under the fiction of delegated apostolic 
power. The delivering to Satan for the 
destruction of the spirit, ean beloug only 
to those who do the work of Satan. 

6.] ‘How inconsistent with your 
harbouring such an one, appear your high- 
flown eonceits of yourselves !’ Your 
glorying: literally, your matter of glory- 
ing. Are you not aware that a little 
leaven imparts a character to the whole 
lump? That this is the meaning, and 
not, ‘that alittle leaven will, if not purged 
ont, leaven the whole lump,’ is manifest 
from the point in hand, viz. the incon- 
sisteney of their Joasting: which would 
not appear by their danger of corruption 
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Christ, 5 to ®deliver such an one 
tAceaxieis, unto !Satan for the destruction of 
his flesh, that his spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord., 


la little leaven 


W., 
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5 to deliver such an one 
unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. 
6 Your glorying is not good, 
Know ye not that a little 
leaven leavencth the whole 
lump? 7 Purge out there- 
fore lhe old leaven, that 
ye may bea new lump, as 
ye are unleavened. For 
ever Christ our passover 


not good, 


7 Purge 





hereafter, but hy their character being 
actually lost. One of them was a forni- 
cator of a fearfully depraved kind, tolerated 
and harboured: by this fact, the character 
of the whole was tainted, 7.) The 
old leaven is not the man, but the crime, 
attaching to their character as a chureh, 
which was a remnant of their uneonverted 
state, their “old man.” This they are to 
purge ont from among them. The eom- 
maud alludes to the careful ‘purging out’ 
from the houses of every thing leavened 
before the commencement of the feast of 
unleavened bread.—That ye may be a new 
lump (opposed to the “old man” of old 
and dissolute days), as ye are (normally, 
and by your Christian profession) un- 
leavened (i.e. dead to sin and free from 
it), This indicating the state by pro- 
fession, the normal state, as a faet, and 
the grounding of exhortations on it, is 
common enough with our Apostle,—see 
Rom. vi. 3, 4: ch. iii. 16, and other places, 
and involves no tautology here, any more 
than elsewhere.—An unfortunate inter- 
pretation has been given to these words, 
—‘as ye are now celebrating the feast of 
unleavened bread;’ and has met with 
soine reeent defenders. See in my Greek 
Test. the reasons which have led me to 
decide against this view. I ean only say 
here, that the reference is one wholly alien 
from the habit and spirit of our Apostle. 
The ordinanees of the old law are to him xot 
points on whose actual observanceto ground 
spiritual lessons, but things passed away in 
their literal aceeptanece, and become spiri- 
tual verities in Christ. He thus regards 
the Corinthian ehureh as (normally) the 
unleavened lump at the Passover; he be- 
seeehes them to put away the old leaven 
from among them, to eorrespond with this 
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is sacrificed for us: 8 there- 
fore let us keep the feast, 
not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness; but with 
the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth, 9 TL 
wrote unto you in an epistle 
not to company with forni- 
cators: '° yet uot alto- 
gether with the fornicators 
of this world, or with the 
covetous, or extortioners, 
or with idolaters ; for then 
must ye needs go out of the 
world. ™ But now I have 
written unto you not to 
keep company, tf any man 
that is called a brother be 
a fornicator, or covetous, 


4 with 





world. 


their normal state: for, he adds, it is high 
time for us to be unleavened in very deed, 
seeing that our passover was sacrificed 
(sce reff: and compare Heb. ix. 26, 28), 
even Christ (the days of unleavened 
bread began with the Passover-sacritice) 
so then let us keep the feast (not the 
actual Passover, but the continued Pass- 
over-feast. of Christians on whose behalf 
Christ has died. There is no change of 
metapbor: the Corinthians are the living 
loaves of bread, as believers are the living 
stones of the spiritual temple), not with 
(literally, in, as our element) the old 
leaven (general—our old unconverted 
state), neither (particular) with (in, see 
al ove) the leaven of malice and wickedness 
(the genitives are of apposition,—‘ the leaven 
which is vice and wickedness’); but with 
(in) the unleavened bread (literally, un- 
leavened things, sce Exod. xii. 15, 18) of 
sincerity and truth. 

9—13.] Correction of their misunder- 
standing of a former command of his 
respecting keeping company with forni- 
cators. 9.] I wrote unto you in my 
letter (not this present epistle,—tor there 
is nothing in the preceding part of this 
Epistle which ean by any possibility be so 
interpreted,—eertainly not either ver. 2 
or ver. 6, which are commonly alleged by 
those who thus explain it—and “in my 
epistle’’? would be a superfluous and irre- 
levant addition, if he meant the letter on 
which he was now engaged :—but, a for- 
mer epistle, which has not come down to 
us:—compare the similar expression, 2 
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8 so then °let us keep the feast, 0 x04. xii. 


xiii. 6, 


Pnot with the old leaven, neither p peut. xvi.s, 
the leaven of 
wickedness ; 
bread of sincerity and truth. 
wrote unto you in my letter 
company with fornicators: 19s not 72h 
absolutely with the fornicators 
this world, 
and extortioners, or idolaters; for 

then must ye needs go "out of the "Joo sviits. 
1 But, as it is, I wrote unto 

you not to company [with him], * if * Matt,zviil. 
any man called a brother be a forni- 
eator, or covetous, or an idolater, or 3 


malice and 9 Matt, xvi. 6, 


but with the unleavened [ke%ic. 
97 


T not to r2Cor.vi M4. 
Eph, v.11. 


sch. x. 27. 
t of t ch. i. zo. 


or with the covetous, 


1 John v. 19. 


7. Rom, 
xvi.17. 

2 Thess. iii. 
6,14. 2 John 


Oo 


Cor. vit. 8, used with reference to this 
epistie,—and see note on 2 Cor. i. 15, 16) 
not to company with fornicators: 

10.] not absolutely limits the prohibition, 
which perhaps had been complained of 
owing to its strictness, and the impossibility 
of complying with it in so dissolute a place 
as Corinth, and ercepts the fornicators of 
this world, i.e. who are not professing 
Christians : not under all circumstances 
with the fornicators of this world. 

of this world, belonging to the number of 
unbelievers,— Christians who were fornica- 
tors being erpressly excluded. SoSt. Paul 
ever uses this expression, ch. iii. 19; (2 
Cor. iv. 4;) Eph. ii. 2. covetous 
and extortioners are joined by and, as 
belonging to the same elass—that of per- 
sons greedy of money. for then 
must ye needs go out of the world] i.e. 
to search for another and purer one. 

11. as it is, I wrote unto you] i.e. my 
meaning was....;— ‘but, the case 
being so, that ye must needs consort with 
fornicators among the heathen, I wrote to 
you, not to consort, &c.’—That this is the 
meaning, and not, as A. V., ‘But 2ow Ihave 
written, &c.,’ seems plain; I have given the 
reasons in my note in the Greek Test. Thus 
by the right rendering, we eseape the awk- 
ward inference deducible from the ordinary 
interpretation,—that the Apostle had pre- 
viously given a command, and now re- 
tracted it. an idolater] One who 
from any motive makes a compromise 
with the habits of the heathen, and par- 
takes in their sacrifices: Chrysostom well 
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a reviler, or a drunkard, or an ex- 
tortioner; with such an one ‘no not 
12 For what have I to do 
with judging *them that are with- 
out? do not ye judge *them that 
13 But them that are 
b Put away 
from among yourselves the wicked 


y Gal. ii, 12. 


to eat. 


gv Mark iv. 11. 
Col. iv. A. 
1 Thess. iv. 
12. 7 Tim. 
ili. 7. 

ach. vi. 1, 2, 
3, 4. 

b Deut. xili. 5. 
& xvii 7.& 
xxi. 2K 


are within ? 
without God judgeth. 
xxii. 21, 22, 


2. 
man. 


VI. 1 Dare any of you, having a 
matter against Ins brother, go to 
law before the unjust, and not before 
2 What ? know ye not 
apsxlixis that @the saints shall judge the 


the saints ? 


Dan. vii. 22. 


Matt. xix.28. Luke xxii.30. Rev. ii. 26. & iii. 21. & xx.4. 


remarks, “Ie introduces by anticipation 
the subject of things offered to idols, whieh 
he is about to treat by and by.” Seeing 
that no not to eat must imply a more 
complete separation than not to company, 
it cannot be applied to the agape, or love- 
feasts only, but must keep its general 
meaning,—not even to sit at table with 
such an one. —This rule, as that in 2 Thess. 
iii, 15, regards only their private inter- 
eourse with the offending person: nothing 
is here said of public excommunication, 
though for some of these crimes it would 
be implied. 12.] Ground of the 
above timitation. them that are 
without] It was among the Jews the 
usual term for the Gentiles. He means, 
‘this might have been easily understood 
to be my meaning: for what concern have 
I with pronouncing sentence on the world 
without, or with giving rules of discipline 
for them? I could only have referred to 
persons among yourselves. ‘My judg- 
ment was meant to lead your judgment. 
This being the ease, what concern had I 
with those without? 1s it not on those 
within, that your judgments are passed?’ 

13.] But them that are without 
Gop judgeth. The present tense ex- 
presses the attribute and office of God. 
‘To judge those without is God’s matter? 
These remarks about judging form a tran- 
sition-point to the subjeet of the next 
chapter. But having now finished his 
explanation of the prohibition formerly 
given, and with it the subject of the for- 
nicator among them, he gives, before pass- 
ing on, a plain command in terms for the 
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or an idolater, or a railer, 
or a drunkard, or an ex- 
tortioner ; with such an one 
no not to eat. 12 For what 
have I to do to judge them 
also that are without? do 
not ye judge them that are 
within ? 383 But them that 
are without God judgeth. 
Therefore put away from 
among yourselves that 
wicked person. 

VI. ' Dare any of you, 
having a matter against 
another, go to law before 
the unjust, and not before 
the saints? ? Do ye not 
know that the saints shall 





excommunication (but no more: not the 
punishment mentioned in vy. 3—5) of the 
offender. And this he does in the very 
words of Dent. xxiv. 7. The “ therefore,” 
in the A. V., has absolutely no authority in 
its favour. The “received text” reads 
“And ye shall put away....:” but all 
the ancient authorities read as our text. 
Cuap. VI. 1—11.} PROHIBITION TO 
SETTLE THEIR DIFFERENCES IN THE LE- 
GAL COURTS OF THE HEATHEN: RATHER 
SHOULD THESE BE ADJUDGED AMONG 
THEMSELVES (1—6): BUT FAR BETTER 
NOT TO QUARREL—RATHER TO SUFFER 
WRONG, WAITING FOR JUSTICE TO BB 
DONE AT THE COMING OF THE LOkD, 
WHEN ALL WHO DO WRONG SHALL BE 
EXCLUDED FROM HIS KINGDOM (6—1]). 
1.] Dare: the word appears to be 
used to note, by so strong an expression, 
the offended Christian sense of the church. 
He points at no particular individual, but 
any one: for he proceeds in the plural, in 
verses 4, 7. Chrysostom remarks that the 
Apostle uses the term the unjust, and not 
the unbelievers, to put the matter before 
them in its strongest light, seeing that 
it was justice of which they were in search 
in going to law.—The Rabbinical books 
prohibited the going to law before Gen 
tiles. In adding, and not before the 
saints, the Apostle does not mean that 
the Christians had their courts ef law, 
but that they should submit their differ- 
enees to courts of arbitration among them- 
selves. Such courts of arbitration were 
common among the Jews. 2.] know 
ye not (appeals to an axiomatic truth) 
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judge the world? and if world? and if the world is to be 


the world shall be gudged 
by you, are ye unworthy to 


Jadged by you, are ye unworthy of 


judge the smallest matters? [judging] the smallest judgments ? 


3 Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels? how much 
more things that pertain 
to this life? 4If then ye 
have judgments of things 
pertaining to this life, set 
them to judge who are least 


esteemed in the church. 5I\of no esteem in the chureh. 
speak this to your shame. 
that there is not even one wise man 
among you, that shall be able to 
decide between his brethren? 6 Nay, 
brother goeth to law with brother, 
and that before unbelievers. 
therefore it is altogether a fault in 


speak to your shame. Is 
it so, that there is not a 
wise man anong you? no, 
not one that shall be able 
to judge between his bre- 
thren? ® But brother goeth 
to law with brother, and 
that before the unbelievers. 
7 Now therefore there is 
utterly a fault among you, 


that the saints shall judge the world ?— 
i. e. as assessors of Christ, at His coming : 
so Daniel vii. 22; see also Matt. xix. 28. 
All attempts to elude this plain meaning 
of the words are futile: whether by un- 
derstanding that Christians shall condemn 
the world by their holy lives, or that they 
would become magistrates and judges in 
the world. The context shews plainly, 
that the saints are to be the judges, sitting 
in judgment. are ye unworthy of 
(i. e. to hold or pronounce) the smallest 
judgments? These judgments are called 
smallest, in comparison with the weighty 
judgments which shall be held hereafter : 
see ver. 4. 3.] The same glorious office 
of Christians is again referred to, and even 
a more striking point of contrast brought 
out. angels] always, where not 
otherwise specified, good angels: and 
theretore here; the ‘ministering spirits” 
of Heb. i, 14: but exactly how we shiall 
judge them, is not revealed to us. Chry- 
sostom, and most Commentators, interpret 
it of bad angels, or of bad and good 
together. things that pertain to this 
life: properly, matters relating to a man’s 
livelihood.—The meaning is, civil causes, 
matters of mine and thive. 4.| The 
description of these secular causes is 
emphatically repeated as being the only 
sort of judgments which were in question 
here.—On the possibility of rendering this 
verse in two ways, see in my Greek Test. 
The context, and arrangement of words 


3 Know ye not that we shall "judge b2 Pet. ii 
angels? surely then things that per- , 

tain to this life. 
judgments of things pertainge to 
this life, set them to judge who are 


4e¢ Jf then ye have cen. v.12. 


oI 
Is it so, 


7 Now 


in the original, favour that in our text. 
The context is this: ‘Your office is to 
judge angels.” mere business causes of this 
world are almost beneath your notice. 
If such causes arise among you (he con- 
tinues in a lofty irony), set those to judge 
them who are of no account amoug you:— 
do not go out of your own number to 
others to have them judged: the meanest 
amoung you is capable of doing it. Let 
it be noticed that he is passing to ver. 7, 
Where he insists on the impropriety of 
judgments in this life’s matters between 
Christians aé¢ all, and is here depreciating 
them ironically. 5.| The opening 
words refer to the ironical command in 
ver. 4—I say this to put you to shame. 

Is there so oompletely a lack of all 
wise men among you... He now suggests 
the more Christian way of settling their 
differences, viz. by arbitration: and asks, 
‘Are you come to this, that you are 
obliged to set any to judge at all,—have 
you no wise man among you, who shall 
be able (in such event) to decide (as 
arbitrator) between his brethren (literally, 
his brother: which expression is not with- 
out use: it prevents the apparent inference, 
which might be made it “Ais brethren” 
were used, that one wise man was to be 
appointed universal arbitrator,—and con- 
fines the appointinent of the arbitrator to 
each possibly arising case respeetively) ? 

6.| (1t seems not to be so): nay, 
&e., a3 inplied in ver. 1. 7.] He gives 
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you, that ye go to law one with 
4Why do ye not rather 
take wrong? why do ye not rather 


a Prov.xx.22, another. 
Matt. v. 39, 
40, Luke vi. 
29, Rom. 
xii. 17, 19. 


ithess.v. suffer yourselves to be 


8 Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, 
and that your Brethiten. 
know ye not that doers of wrong 


e 1 Thess. iv. 6. © 


shall not inherit the kingdom of) 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


VI. 
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because ye go to law one 
with another. Why do ye 
not rather take wrong ? 
why do ye not rather sutter 
yourselves to be defrauded? 
8 Nay, ye do wrong, and 
defraud, and that your 
brethren. % Know ye not 
that the unrighteous shall 
. not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Be not deceived: 


defranded ? 


9 What ? | 








fol Se God? Be not deceived: fneither| neither fornicators, nor 

Eph.v.5 fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul-|*#olaters, nor adulterers, 

Heb. xi 14 <4 nag fomiiad 3 __ | nor effeminate, nor abusers 

exits. terers, nor effeminate, nor a ae sa eet Ee 

of themselves with men, 1° nor kind, 1° nor thieves, nor 

thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk-|*oelous, nor drunkards, 

1 ee eee | or revilers, nor extor- 

aras, nor revilers, nor extortioners, tioners, shall inherit the 

shall inherit the kingdom of God.| kingdom of God. 1 And 

ech.sil'2, | 11 And &such things were some of gue ere es ee: but 

iv.22.&v.8. -, ; ees eee ye are washed, but ye are 

Cai. YOU! but ye "washed them off, but Saeed, el eGo jeer 

h Acts xmi.18. Ye Were ‘sanctified, but ye were |fied in the name of the 
en. i. B Ps i 

kHeb.x.2. justified in the name of the Lord|27¢ Jesus, aud by the 


Jesus, and in the Spirit 


his own censure of their going to law at 
all. altogether, i. e. without the 
aggravation of its being before unbelievers. 
a fault, literally, a falling short, 
viz. of your inheritance of the kingdom of 
God—a hindrance in the way of your 
salvation: see ver. 9:—not, as ordinarily 
understood, a moral delinquency. 
8.] The YE is emphatic, and the account 
of it is to be found in an ellipsis after the 
end of ver. 7, to the effect, ‘as our Lord 
commanded us His disciples,’ or ‘as it 
behoves the followers of Christ. Then 
this comes in contrast: You on the con- 
trary do wrong, and defraud, and that 
(your) brethren. 9.] «Ye commit 
wrong: this looks as if you had forgotten 
the rigid seclusion fron: the kingdom of 
God of all wroug-doers of every kind; 
see Gal. v. 21. Be not deceived | 
This caution would be most salutary and 
needful in a dissolute place like Corinth. 
It is similarly used, and with an express 
reference to evil communications, ch. xy. 
33. The mention of fornicators refers 


back to ch. v., and is taken up agaiu, 
verses 12 ff. drunkards, see on ch. 
v. 11. 11.) ‘These things were the 


former state of some among you: but 


of our God. 


ye are now in a far different state.” I 
cannot think with Meyer that such things 
is used in contempt, such a horde, or 
rabble: it israther ‘of such a kind, these 
things, were some of you: but ye washed 
them off (viz. at your baptism. Tbe verb 
in the original cannot by any possibility 
be passive in signification, as it is gene- 
rally, for doctrinal reasons, here rendered. 
It regards the fact of their having submitted 
themselves to Christian baptism. See ref. 
Acts), but (there is, in the repetition of 
but, the triumph of one who was under 
God the instrument of this mighty change) 
ye were sanctified (not in the doctrinal 
sense of progressive sanctification, but so 
that whereas before you were unholy, by the 
reception of the Holy Ghost you beeane 
dedicated to God and holy), but ye were 
justified (by faith in Christ, you received 
the “righteousness of God,” Rom. i. 17), 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and in 
the (working of the) Spirit of our God. 
These two last clauses must not be fan- 
citully assigned amongst the preceding. 
They belong to ai. The spiritual washing 
in baptism, the sanctification of the children 
of God, the justification of the believer, are 
all wrought in the Name of the Lord Jesus, 
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Spirit of our God. 32 All 
things are lawful unto me, 
but all things are not 
expedient: all things are 
lawful for me, but I will 
not be brought under the 
power of any. 33 Meats 
Jor the beily, and the belly 
for meats: but God shail 
destroy both it and them. 
Now the body is not for 


any thing. 


them. 


fornication, but for the 
Lord; and the Lord for °the Lord 
the body. 14 And God 


and are each and all the work of the Spirit 
of our God.—By the our again, he binds 
the Corinthians and himself together in 
the glorious blessings of the gospel-state, 
and mingles the oil of joy with the mourn- 
ing which by his reproof’ he is reluetantly 
creating. 

12—20.] CoRRECTION OF AN ABUSE OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 
WHICH SOME AMONG THEM HAD MADE, 
THAT, AS MEATS WERE INDIFFERENT, SO 
WAS FORNICATION (vv. 12—17). Srrone 
PROHIBITION OF, AND DISSUASIVE FROM 
THIS sin (vv. 18—20). 12.] State- 
ment of the true doctrine of Christian free- 
don. All things are lawful unto me are 
the bona fide words of the Apostle himself, 
not, as some have understood them, the 
saying of an opponent cited by him. For 
(1) the sentiment is a true Christian 
axiom: all things being of course under- 
stood, as it evidently was even by the 
abusers of the doctrine, of things (sup- 
posed by them) indifferent. (2) It is not 
introduced by any clause indicative of its 
being the saying of another, which is St. 
Paul’s habit in suel: eases, see Rom. xi. 19, 
(3) The Apostle does not either deny or 
qualify the lawfulness, but takes up the 
matter from another point of view, the 
expediency. The “me” is spoken in the 
person of Christians generally. So also in 
ver. 15, ch. vii. 7, viii. 13, x. 23, 29, 30, xiv. 
11. not all things are expedient, 
or advantageous—in the most general 
sense: distinguished from “ are edifying,” 
ch. x. 23, where the words again occur. 
The assertion is equivalent to I will 
not be deprived of my freedom by any 
practice;—i. e. indulge in any practice 
which shall mar this liberty and render it 
noreal freedom, making me to he one wzder 
power, instead of one exercising it. 

13, 14.] The argument is,—meats (of which 
he doubtless had often impressed on them 
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121 All things are lawful unto me, !ebx.2s. 
but not all things are expedient : all 
things are lawful for me, but I will 
not be brought under the power of 


13™ Neats for the belly, m Matt. xv. 17, 


Rom. xiv. 17. 


and the belly for meats: but God 6:12. 
shall bring to an end both it and 
The body however is not for 
fornication, but "for the Lord ; and » yer,15.19, 20. 


hess. iv. 


14 And 0 Ppl. 23. 


for the body. 


that they were indifferent, whence the abuse) 
are expressly created for the belly, and the 
belly for them, by its organization being 
fitted to assimilate them; and both these 
are of a transitory nature: in the change to 
the more perfect state, God will do away 
with both. Therefore meats are indifferent. 
But neither is the body created for forni- 
cation, nor can this transitoriness be predi- 
cated of it: the body is for the Lord, and 
the Lord (in His mediatorial work) for the 
body: and God raised up the Lord, and 
will raise up us (i. e. our bodies): so that 
the body is not perishable, and (resumed 
ver. 18) he that fornicates, sins against his 
own body. ‘THEREFORE, tornication is not 
an endifferent thing. It is very remarkable 
how these verses contain the germ of three 
weighty sections of the Epistle about to 
follow, aud doubtless in the Apostle’s mind 
when he wrote them, (1) the relation be- 
tween the sexes: (2) the question of meats 
offered to idols: (3) the doctrine of the 
Resurreetion of the Body. 13.] The 
belly is the appointed receptacle for meats 
—they, its appointed nourishment, 

God shall destroy ...] viz. at the appear- 
ing of the Lord : when, ch. xv. 51, 52, we 
shall be changed from a spiritual body, to 
be a natural body: not, at death. But, 
on the other hand. the body was not made 
for the practiceof fornication. The reciprocal 
subservieney of the belly and meats is shewn 
by their coextensiveness in duration, and 
perishing together: but when fornication 
(and even that lawful use which is physi- 
cally the same, but which is not here con- 
templated) shall have for ever passed away, 
the body shall be subserving its real use— 
that of being an instrument for the Lord’s 
work, and the Lord for the body} 
not, only for the body; but for the body ; 
to sanctify our bodies by His Spirit, and 
finally to glorify them for Himself, see 
Rom. viii. 11. This final reference must 
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p Rom. v1.88 P God both raised the Lord, and will|?¢t# 40th raised up the 


NW viii. 11 
qtpnil, 2, also raise up us aby 


r Rom. xii. 5. 
eh. xi. 27. 
Eph. iv. 12, 
15, 16. & 

v. dU. 


Lord, and will also raise 


his power. up us by his own power. 


15 Know ye not that ‘your bodies) 15 Know ye not that your 
are members of Christ ? shall I then | 20es are the members of 
take away the members of Christ, 


Christ 2 Shall I thentake 
the members of Christ, and 


and make them members of an har-| make them the members of 


lot? God forbid. 


Mat 


iv. 4. & ¥. 30, 

u Rom, vi. 12, 
13, Heb. 
xiii. 4. 


is one spirit. 


not be excluded here, though it is not the 
principal thought :—rather the redemption 
of the body from sin, and making it into 
a member of Himself by the Spirit. 
14.) So tar from the ease of the Lord and 
the body answering to the other, God 
raised up the Lord (Rom. viii. 11), aud 
will raise us up too by His Power. 
15.] Resumption of the fact that the 
body is for the Lord, and the Lord for 
the body. The two are so intimately 
connected, that the Lord is a mystical 
Body, of which our bodies, parts of our- 
selyes in our perfeet organization, are 
members. This Christian axiom is intro- 
duced as before by Know ye not that... 
(literally) Having then (i.e. granted that 
my body is a member, and my mem- 
bers are wembers of Christ) alienated (or 
taken away. This word is not inerely super- 
tinuous, ‘ Shall I take... and make them 
...” as A. V.) Christ’s members (i.e. ny 
owu members), shall I make them an 
harlot’s members ?—The expression is put 
as coarsely and startlingly as possible, with 
the emphasis on the word harlot’s. 
16.| Explanation and justifieation of the 
expression, members of an harlot. As if 
he had said, “ Do you think the expression 
‘make them members of an harlot’ too 
strong ?” one body, viz. ‘with her.’ 
The full eonstrnuetion would be “that he 
which ts joined to an harlot, and the 
harlot, are one body: but he is here 
bringing ont the eriminality of the forni- 
eator, and leaves the other out of view. 
—The citation is spoken of marriage; 
but here as above (see on ver. 13) he is 
treating werely of the physical union, whieh 


16 What? know /@ Aarlot? 

ye not that he which is joined to 
8 Gas. il. 24. harlot is one body? for ‘the two, 
saith he, shall be one flesh. 
tichn xvii21,the that is joined unto the Lord 
18u Flee fornication. 
Every sin whatsoever that a man 
doeth is outside the body; but he 


God forbid. 

16 What? know ye not that 
AN | re which is Joined to an 
harlot is one body? for 
two, saith he, shall be one 
flesh. %% But he that ts 
joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit. '8 Flee fornication. 
Every sin that a man doeth 
is without the body; but 


W But 





is the same in both eases. saith he, 
viz. GoD, who is the speaker in the Serip- 
tures; so in citing the same words, our 
Lord gives them to “ Zim that made them 
Jrom the beginning,” Matt. xix. 5. They 
were spoken by the mouth of Adam, but 
prophetically, under God’s inspiration. The 
words they two are not in the Hebrew, 
but in the Septuagint and the Samaritan 
Pentateneh, and are found in the Rabbi- 
nical citations of the passage. See note on 
Matt. xix. 5. 17.| Union to God, 
His serviee, and His ways, is often ex- 
pressed by this word (joined or at- 
tached) in the Septuagint, but here that 
inner union with Christ in spirit is 
meant, which is the normal state of every 
behever, and of whieh it may he said 
that he is one spirit with Christ. See 
John xvii. 21, and the parable of John 
xv. 1—7. Meyer rightly remarks, that 
the mystieal marriage between Christ and 
His Church must not be pressed here, as 
the relations of the compared are not cor- 
respondent. Still however, the inner verity 
of that mystical relation is the ground of 
both passages. 

18—20.| Direct prohibition of fornica- 
tion, and its grounds. 18.]| Flee might 
be followed hy therefore, but is more 
forcible in this diseonneeted form. 
Every sin...] The assertion, which has 
surprised many of the Commentators, is 
nevertheless strictlytrue. Drunkenness and 
gluttony, e. g. are sins done zm and dy the 
body, and are sins by abuse of the body,— 
but they are still outside the body,—in- 
troduced from without, sinful not in their 
acé, but in their effeet, which effeet it is 
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he that committeth fornica- 
tion sinneth against his own 
body. 1° What? know ye 
not that your body ts the 
temple of. the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye 
have of God, and ye are 
not your own? 29 For ye 
are bought with @ price: 
therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God's. 
FIL. } Now concerning 


and [that] 





VIL 


each man’s duty to foresee and avoid. 
Kut fornication is the alienating that body 
which is the Lord’s, and making it a 
harlot’s body—it is sin against a man’s 
own body, in its very nature,—against the 
verity and nature of his body; not an 
effect on the body trom participation of 
things without, but a contradiction of the 
truth of the body, wrought within itself. 
When man and wife are one in tbe Lord, 
—united by His ordinance,—no such 
alienation of the body takes place, and eon- 
sequently no sin. 19. | Justification 
of the assertion next preceding,—and this 
by an amplification of the principles above 
laid down. your body (i.e. the body 
of each man among you, but put singular, 
to keep, as in ch. iil. 16, the unity of the 
idea ot God’s temple, or perhaps because the 
body in its attributes is in question here) is 
the temple of (possessed by, as His resi- 
denee) the Holy Spirit which is in you 
(reminiscence ot’ the reality of His indwell- 
ing), which ye have from God (reminis- 
cence, whose Spirit He is, and so prepara- 
tion for the following inference), and are 
not your own (so that ye have no right to 
alienate your body, not being yours). 

20.| Proof, that ye are not your own, 
The possession of your body as His temple, 
by the Holy Ghost, is a presumptive proof 
that ye are not; but there is also a proof 
in matter of fact: For ye were bought 
(not, as A. V., are bought, which destroys 
the historic reference) with a price (viz. 
the blood of Christ, see 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; 
Matt. xx. 28; Gal. iii. 138. This duying is 
here mentioned mainly with reference to 
the right of possession, which Christ has 
thereby acquired in us. In other places it 
is alleged as a freeing from other services : 
Cas that of sin [Rom. Me 17, 18], of the 
law and its eurse [Gal. iil. } 1 of Satau [Col. 
1.13)): glorify therefore God (i.e. 
not praise God, but glorify Him by your 
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that committeth fornication sinneth 
*against his own body. 
Meow ye not that your body is the yeh, iii. 
temple of the Holy Ghost which 1s 

in you, which ye have from God, 

*ve are nol. your owime toma 
*0 Por #ye were bought with a price 


19 pure = Ronee 
W h abe: e 1 Tee iv.4. 


~ vi. 16, 


° st el 28. 
: vii, 23. 


glorify therefore God in your body. vale ae 
5 IN ad 1 Pet. i.18, 19. 
Now concerning the thines 2 Pet. iit. 
Da 5 liey. v.9. 


acts) in your body (not, by means of your 
body, but ix your body, as the temple of 
God; see John xiii, 32). The words “ and 
in your spirit, which are God’s,” added 
in the A. V., are wanting in almost all our 
earliest authorities. 

Cuap. VII. 1—40.] Repty To THEIR 
ENQUIRIES RESPECTING MARRIAGE; BY 
WHICH OCCASION IS GIVEN FOR VARIOUS 
COLLATERAL INSTRUCTIONS AND COM- 
MANDs. In order to the right understand- 
ing of this chapter, it will be well to re- 
member, that the enquiries in the letter of 
the Corinthians appear to have been made 
in disparagement of marriage, and to have 
brought into doubt whether it were not 
better to avoid it where uncontracted, 
and break it off where contracted, or this 
last at all events where one of the parties 
was an unbeliever. These questions he 
answers, vv. 1—16: and puts on their true 
grounds, vv. 17—24. They appear also to 
have asked respeeting virgins, what was 
their duty, and that of their parents, as to 
their contracting marriage. This he dis- 
cusses in its various aspeets of duty and 
Christian expediency, vv. 25—38. Then 
he coneludes with an answer and adviee, 
respecting the liberty of a woman to marry 
after the death of her husband. — The 
whole is written under the strong impres- 
sion (see on this,-notes, Acts ii. 20; Rom. 
xiii, 11, and 2 Cor.v.: and Introd. to 1 Thess. 
§ iv. 5—10) of the near approach of the end 
of this state of things (vy. 29—31), and as 
advising them under circumstances in which 
perseeution, and family division for the 
Gospel’s sake, might at any time break up 
the relations of life. The preeepts there- 
fore and recommendations contained in the 
chapter are to be weighed, as those in ch. 
vill. al., with reference to change of cir- 
cumstances; and the meaning of God’s 
Spirit in them with respeet to the subse- 
quent ages of the Church, to be sought 
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a ver. §, 26. 


woman. 


b Exod. xxi.10, own husband. 


ee Sender unto the wife her due: and 
in like manner the wife also unto 
the husband. * The wife hath not 
power over her own body, but the 
husband: and in like manner the 
husband also hath not power over 
eJoct ii-18. Tis own body, but the wife. 5 ¢ De- 
rei fraud ye not one the other, except 
45. it be by agreement for a time, that 


ye may be free for prayer, and may 


by careful comparison and inference, not 
rashly assumed and misapplied.—I may 
also premise, that in hardly any portion of 
the Epistles has the hand of correctors and 
interpolators of the text been busier, than 
here. The absenee of all aseetic tendency 
from the Apostle’s adviee, on the point 
where asceticism was busiest and most mis- 
chievous, was too strong a testimony against 
it, to be left in its original clearness. 

1, 2.) Concession of the expediency 
(where possible) ef celibacy, but assertion 
of the practical necessity of marriage, as 
a remedy against fornication. 
good] not morally good: for in ver. 
28 expressly not sin, but inerpediency, 
is the reason for not marrying: nor good 
in the sense of more excellent, as Jerome, 
saying, “if it is good not to toueh a wo- 
mau, it is therefore evil to touch one :”’ 
but expedient, generally: ‘more for a 
man’s best interests under present cireum- 
stanees:’ as we say in English, ‘it is the 
best way,’ in the colloquial sense: so also 
throughout the ehapter: see the word 
qualified, ver. 26, by the addition of “on 
aecount of the present necessity.” This 
assertion is obviously here made in the 
widest sense, without present regard to 
the differenee between the lawful and 
unlawful use of the woman. The idea 
that the assertion applies to abstinence 
from intercourse in the already married 
(see agaiu below), is altogether a mistake. 

2.] The former course is expedient 
—would avoid much ‘trouble in the flesh :’ 
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whereof ye wrote unto me: #It is 
good for a man not to touch a 
2 But because of fornica- 
tions, let each man have his own 
wife, and let each woman have her 
3> Tet the husband 
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the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me: It is good for a 
man not to touch a woman. 
2 Nevertheless, to avoid for- 
nication, let every man 
have his own wife, and let 
every woman have her own 
husband. 3 Let the hus- 
band render unto the wife 
due benevolence: and like- 
wise also the wife unto the 
husband. ‘4 The wife hath 
not power of her own body, 
but the husband : and like- 
wise also the husband hath 
not power of his own body, 
but the wife. 5 Defraud 
ye not one the other, ex- 
cept it he with consent for 
a time, that ye may give 
yourselves to fasting and 








but as a general rule it may not be, seeing 
that for a more weighty reason the con- 
trary eourse is to be reeommended.—But 
on account of [ the] fornications (the many 
instances of fornication current), let each 
man have his own wife, and let each 
woman have her own husband. The 
saying is not concessive, but imperatire ; 
not, “ may have,”’ but ‘must have.” So the 
other expressions, ‘‘let them marry,” ver. 
9, “let her remain,” ver. 11, &e. With 
regard to the idea of some, that the Apos- 
tle here gives a very low estimate of 
marriage, as solely a remedy against for- 
nication, the true answer is, that St. Paul 
does not either here, or in this chapter at 
all, give any estimate of marriage in the 
abstract. His estimate, when he does, is 
to be found Eph. v. 25 — 32. 
8, 4.] The duty of cohabitation incumbent 
on the married. This point was in all pro- 
bability raised in the letter of the Corinth- 
iauns. The Apostle’s command is a legiti- 
mate following out of the reason, because 
of fornications, above. 3. her due] 
This is the reading of all our most ancient 
Mss. :—the physieal duty of a husband. 
4.] The ground of this being an- 
other’s while they remain their own, is to 
he found in the oxeness of body, in which 
the marriage state places them. 
5.| in order that ye may have undis- 
turbed leisure for prayer. The original 
(see in my Greek Test.) shews that the 
prayer meant is not ordinary, but ex- 
traordinary,—seasons of urgent suppli- 
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prayer ; and come together! + he together again, in order that t So all our 


again, that Satan tempt d Sut 
you not for your incon- ; 
tinency. 


6 But I speak ineontinency. 


idest MNS, 


an tempt you not owing to yonr 41 thess.iii.s. 


6 But this I say by 


this by permission, and not way of allowanee, * not by way of ¢ yer. 2%. 


of commandment. 7 For I' 6 
would that all men were | 


ommandment. 


2 Cor. viii. 8. 


r & xi. 17. 
T Yet? Lwould that fice ec. 


even as Imyself. But every all men were Seven as I myself. seb ixs. 
man hath his proper gift Nevertheless ® each hath his proper » Matt,xix.12. 


of God, one after this mun- | 
ner, and another after that. | 


8I say therefore to the ner, and another after that. 
to the unmarried and to the widows, 

2 But ip, b say, ‘It is good for them if they iver.1,2 
abide even as I, 9 yet if * they have *} 7m. 
not contineney, let them marry: for 

it is better to marry than to burn. 


unmarried and widows, It 
is good for them if they 
abide even as I. 
they cannot contain, let | 
them marry: for it is 
better to marry than to 
burn. ' And unto the 





‘gift from God, one after this man- 


8 Now 


|!9 But unto the married I command, 


cation.— The addition, in the received 
text, of the words “fasting and,” shews 
how such passages as this have been tam- 
pered with by the ascetics. The words 
are wanting in all our principal oldest 
anthorities. may be together, not 
“come together,” as it has been amended, 
because to be together in this sense is the 
normal state of the married. The sense 
is,—the aim of the temporary separation 
is not that you may keep apart, but for a 
certain end, and then thac you may be 
united again. in order that Satan 
tempt you not] Purpose of the re-union 
stated, by that which might happen did 
it not take place: viz. that a temptation 
might arise, to fulfil the natura] desires 
in an unlawful manner. 6.] But 
this I say by way of allowance (for you), 
not by way of command. this refers, 
as tlie context (ver. 7) shews, to the whole 
recommendatiou given in ver. 5. This 
recommendation all depended on the pos- 
sibility of their being tempted by incon- 
tinence: he gives it not then as a command 
in all eases, but as an allowance for those 
to whom he was writing, whom he knew, 
and assumes, to be thus tempted. ‘The 
meaning ‘by permission, A. V., is aw- 
biguous, appearing as if it meant by per- 
mission of the Lord (to say it). 

7. as I myself] viz. in a state of con- 
tinence: see below on ver. 8. What fol- 
lows is said in the most general way, as a 
milder expression of ‘all have not the gift 
of continence.’ after this manner... 
after that] both are said generally, not 


one in the way in which I have it of con- 
tinence, another in the way of marrying 
(i. e. though he have not ¢Ais, and be 
therefore better married, yet has some 
other). 

8, 9.] Advice to the unmarried, that 
it is best so to remain, but better to marry 
than be inflamed with lust. 8.| the 
unmarried, of both sexes: not as usually 
interpreted, widowers, or unmarried males 
alone: this is shewn by the contrasted 
term, “the married,” which embraces (see 
vv. 10, 11) both seres. and to the 
widows may be added as singling out 
widows especially ;—or more probably, be- 
cause “the unmarried” would naturally 
be taken as those who never were married, 
and thus widows would not be understood 
to be included. It is good for them, 
i.e. ‘it is their best way :’ see on ver. 1. 

even as I] i.e. unmarried. This 
brings the Apostle’s own circumstances 
more clearly before us than ver. 7, which 
might be misunderstood: and there cau be 
little doubt from this, that he never was 
married, There is a passage of Clement 
of Alexandria which says that St. Paul in 
a certain epistle addressed “ his yokefellow, 
whom he did not carry about with him on 
grounds expedient for his ministry.” But 
the words “true yokefellow,’ Phil. iv. 
3, certainly have no reterence to a wife: 
see note there. 9.] it is better to 
marry than to burn, i.e. “than to be 
wasted by the hidden flame of lust in the 
conscience.” Augustine. 

10, 11.] Prohibition of separation after 
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'yet not I, but the Lord, ™that the 
wife be not separated from her 
11 but if she be actually 
separated, let her remain unmarried, 


1 See ver. 12, 
26, 4d. 
m Mal. if. 14, 


husband : 


Luxe xvi. 18. 


or let her be reconciled 
band: 
not his wife. 


n ver. 6. 


let him not leave her. 


marriage; or, in ease of separation, of 
another marriage. These married per- 
sons, as the unmarried and widows above, 
are all Christians. The ease of mired 
marriages he treats ver. 12 tf They are 
those already married. 10. not I, 
but the Lord] Ordinarily, the Apostle (1) 
writes, commands, gives his advice, wrder 
conscious inspiration of the Holy Spirit of 
God. See ver. 40. He elaims expressly, 
ch. xiv. 37, that the things “which I write 
unto you”? should be reeognized as “the 
Lord's commandment.” But here he is 
about to give them a command resting, 
not merely on zxspired apostolic authority, 
great and undoubted as that was, but 
on that of THE LoRD HIMSELF. So that 
all supposed distinction between the Apos- 
tle’s own writing of himself and of the 
Lord, is quite irrelevant. He never wrote 
of himself, being a vessel of the Holy 
Ghost, who ever spoke by him to the 
church. The distinction between that 
which is imperative, and that which is 
optional, that which is more and that which 
is less weighty in his writings, is to be made 
by the eautious and believing Christian, 
from a wise appreeiation of the subject- 
matter, and of the e/reumstances under 
which it was written. ALL is the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, but not all for all 
time, nor all on the primary truths of the 
faith.—Not I, but the Lord, viz. in the reff. 
especially Matt. See also in Mark, where 
the woman’s part is brought ont. That it 
occupies the principal place here, is perhaps 
because the Christian women at Corinth 
may have been the most ready to make the 
separatiou : or perhaps, becanse the woman, 
from her place in the matrimonial union, 
may be more properly said to be separated 
from the man, than the man to be sepa- 
rated from the woman. be separated, 
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and that the husband leave 
12 But to the rest say 
J, ®not the Lord: If any brother 
hath a wife that believeth not, and | 
she too is content to dwell with him, 
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married I command, yet 
not I, but the Lord, Let 
|noé the wife depart from 
her husband: ') but and if 
she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband: and let 
|not the husband put away 
‘his wife. 1% But to the 
rest speak I, not the Lord: 
If any brother hath a wife 
that believeth not, and she 
be pleased to dwell with 
him, let him not put her 
away. 33 And the woman 


to her hus- 





13 And any | 


whether by formal divorce or otherwise ; 
the “let her be reconciled” below, is like 
this, an absolute passive; undefined whe- 
ther by her own or her husband’s doing. 
11.] The former part of the verse, 
as far as “husband,” is parenthetical. It 
supposes a ease of actual separation, eon- 
trary of eourse to Christ’s command: if 
such have really taken place, the addi- 
tional sin of a new marriage (Matt. v. 32) 
must not be committed, but the breach 
healed as soon as possible. and that 
the husband leave not his wife} ‘he 
Apostle does not add the qualitieation 
“except for the cause of fornication,” 
found in Matt. v. 32 (xix. 9), but not in 
Mark x. 11 or Luke xvi. 18. But we 
cannot hence infer that he was not aware 
of it. The rude, not the exception, here 
was in his mind: and after what had beeu 
before said on the subject of fornication, 
the latter would be understood as a matter 
of course. 
12—16.] Directions for such Christians 
as were already married to Heathens. 


_Such a circumstance must not be in itself 


a ground of separation,—and why : but if 
the unbelieving party wish to break off the 
union, let it be so. 12.] to the rest, 
perhaps in respect of their deffer of en- 
guiry,—the only ones not yet dealt with. 
At all events, the meaning is plain, being 
those who are involved in mixed marriages 
with unbelievers. I, not the Lord, 
i.e. I Panl, in my apostolic office, under 
the authority of the Holy Spirit (see above 
on ver. 10), not the Lord, i. e. not Christ 
by any direct command spoken by Him: 
it was a question with which He did not 
deal, in His recorded discourses. The 
contentment of the wife also, presupposes 
his own wish to continue united. 

13.] Meyer remarks, that the Apostle uses 
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which hath an husband) woman which hath an husband that 


that believeth not, and if 
he be pleased to dwell with 


‘believeth not, and he too is content 


her, let her not leave him.|to dwell with her, let her not leave 
'4 For the unbelieving hus-| her husband. 1+ For the unbeheving 


band is sanctified by the 
wife, and the unbelieving 


‘husband is sanctified in the wife, 


wife is sanctified by the and the unbelieving wife is sanc- 


husband: else were your tified 
children unclean; but now 


are they holy. 1° But if 


the general term leave here, of both par- 
ties, the husband and wife, not “ put 
away” (as Matt. v. 31, &c.), which would 
apply only to the husband. Inthe A. Y. this 
identity of ternis is unfortunately neglected. 
The same word, leave, or part from, would 
well have expressed both cases.—By the 
Greek as well as Roman customs, the wife 
had the power of effecting a divorce. 
At Athens,—when the divorce originated 
with the wife, she was said to leave the 
house of her husband: when with the hus- 
band, to be sent away. At Rome, the only 
exception to the wife’s liberty of effecting a 
divorce appears to have becn in the case of 
a freedwoman who had married her patro- 
nus. Olshausen thinks that St. Paul puts 
both alternatives, because he regards the 
Christian party as the superior one in the 
marriage. But, as Meyer reinarks, this would 
be inconsistent with the fundamental law of 
marriage, Gen. iii. 16, and with the Apos- 
tle’s own view of it, ch. xi. 3, xv. 34; Eph. 
v.22; 1 Tim. il. 11, 12. 14.] Ground 
of the above precept. is sanctified | 
The meaning will best be apprehended by 
remembering (1) that Aoliness, under the 
Gospel, answers to dedication to God under 
the law; (2) that the sanctified under the 
Gospel are the body of Christian men, de- 
dicated to God, and thus become His in a 
peculiar manner: (3) that this being so, 
things belonging to, relatives inseparably 
connected with, the people of God, are said 
to be hallowed hy their holiness: not holy 
ip themselves, but sanctified, i. e. inchided 
in the holiness of the faithful relative. 
Chrysostom well shews the distinction 
between this case and that in ch. vi. 13, 
that being an @mpious connexion,—in and 
under the condition of the very state, in 
which the other party is vmpure: whereas 
this is a connexion according te a pure 
and holy ordinance, by virtue of which, 
although the physical unity in both cases 
is the same, the purity overbears the iin- 
purity. in the wife... in the bro- 


in the 
°else are your children unclean; 
but now are they holy. 


[beheving’] brother : 
o Mal. ii. 15. 


16 But if 


ther] in, i.c. his or her sanetity is situated 
in, rests in, fhe other. else; literally, 
since in that case (i. e. as understood, the 
other alternative,—the non-hallowing). 

are] not would be, nor were, as A. V., but 
present : because the supposed case is as- 
sumed, and the ind. pres. used of what kas 
place on its assumption. holy] as 
above: holy to the Lord. On this fact, 
Christian children being holy, the argu- 
ment is built. This being so,—they being 
hallowed, because the children of Chris- 
tians,—it follows that that union out of 
which they sprung, must as such lave the 
same hallowed character; i. e. that the 
insanetity of the one parent is in it over- 
borne by the sanctity of the other. The 
fact of the children of Christians, God’s 
spiritual people, being holy, is tacitly as- 
sued as a matter of course, from the pre- 
cedent of God’s aneient covenant people.— 
With regard to the bearing of this verse 
on the subject of Infant Baptism,—it scems 
to me to have none, further than this: 
that it establishes the amdogy, so far, be- 
tween Christian and Jewish children, as to 
shew, that if the initiatory rite of the old 
covenant was administered to the one,— 
that of the new covenant, in so far as it 
was regarded as corresponding to cirecum- 
cision, would probably as a matter of course 
be administered to the other. Those who 
deny any such mference, torget, as it seems 
to me, that it is not persoral holiness 
which is here predicated of the children, 
apy more than of the unbelieving husband 
or wife, but holiness of dedication, by 
strict dependence on oxe dedicated. Not- 
withstanding this Aoliness, the Christian 
child is individually born in sin and a child 
of wrath; and individually needs the wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, just as much as the Jewish 
child needed the typical purifying of cir- 
cumcision, and the sacrificial atonements 
of the law. So that in this Aoliness ot the 
Christian child, there is nothing inconsistent 
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the unbelieving separateth himself, 

let him be separated. <A brother or 

a sister is not put under bondage 
p Rom. xii.18. In such cases: but ? God hath called 
16 For how knowest 
thou, O wife, whether 
save thy husband? or how knowest 
thou, O man, whether thou shalt 
17 Only as the Lord 
distributed to each, as God hath 


& xiv. 19. 
ch xiv. 33. 


Heb xii14 US IM peace. 


save thy wife ? 


with the idea, nor with the practice, of 
Tnfant Baptism. 15.] But if the wish 
for separation proceed from the side of 
the UNBELIEVER (emphatic), let him (or 
her) be separated, is not put under 
bondage] i. e. the same necessity does not 
exist when a believer is joined to an unbe- 
liever, as when believers are joined. In 
this latter case, to abide in the union is 
imperative; in the other, if the unbeliever 
wishes to dissolve the union, it may be 
dissolved. in peace] Not the same 
as “to peace” (A. V.), but signifying the 
moral element 2 which we are called to 
he: see ver. 22 below.—The meaning is, 
‘let the unbeliever depart, rather than by 
attempting to retain the union, endanger 
that peace of household and peace of spirit, 
which is part of the calling of a Christian.’ 
— Observe, (1) that there is no contradic- 
tion, in this licence of breaking off such a 
marriage, to the command of our Lord in 
Matt. v. 32,—because the Apostle ex- 
pressly asserts, ver. 12, that our Lord’s 
words do not apply to such marriages as 
are here contemplated. They were spoken 
to those «thin the covenant, and as such 
apply mmediately to the wedlock of Chris- 
tians (ver. 10), but not to mired mar- 
riages. (2) That the question of re-mar- 
rying after such a separation, is here lefé 
open: on this, sce note on Matt. v. 32. 
(3) That not a word here said ean be so 
strained as to imply any licence to contract 
mnarriages with unbelievers. Only those 
already contracted are dealt with: the 
Leing unequally yoked with unbelievers 
is expressly forbidden, 2 Cor. vi. 14, and by 
implication below, ver. 39. 16.] This 
verse is generally understood as a ground 
for rema ining united, as ver. 13, in hope 
that conv ersion of the unbelieving party 
may follow. Thus ver. 15 is regarded as 
altogether parenthetical. But (1) this in- 
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the unbelieving depart, let 
him depart. A brother or 
a sister is not under bond- 
age in such cases: but God 
hath called us to peace. 
16 For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband? or how 
knowest thou, O man, whe- 
ther thou shalt save thy 
wife? 17 But as God hath 
distributed to every man, 


as the Lord hath called 


thou shalt 


terpretation is harsh as regards the context, 
for ver. 15 is evidently xot parenthetical, — 
and (2) (see my Greek Test.) it is hardly 
grammatically admissible. The fact is, that 
the verse is no¢ a ground for remaining 
united, in hope, &c.,— but a ground for con- 
summating a separation, and not marring 
the Christian’s peace for so uncertain a pros- 
pect as that of converting the unbelieving 
party. The question thus preserves its 
strict sense, How knowest thou (about 
the question) whether ....%? and the 
verse coheres with the words immediately 
preceeding, “ God hath called us in peace.” 
The meaning then of the verse will be 
as follows: (Let the unbeliever depart : 
hazard not for an uncertainty the peace in 
which you ought to be living as Christians :) 
for what assurance hast thou, 0 wife, 
whether thou shalt be the means of thy 
husband's conversion? Or what assur- 
ance hast thou, 0 husband, whether thou 
shalt be the means of thy wife’s conver- 
sion? ‘This interpretation is the only 
one compatible with the obvious sense of 
ver. 15, and of the expression how knowest 
thou whether thou shalt save; and is 
also in exact harmony with the general 
tenor of the Apostle’s argument, which is 
not to urge a nnion, but to tolerate a sepa- 
ration.” Stauley; the rest of whose note is 
deeply interesting as to the historical in- 
fluence of the verse as commonly inisunder- 
stood. 17.) Only takes an exception, 
by way of caution, to the foregoing motive 
for not remaining together (ver. 16). The 
Christian partner might carry that motive 
too far, and be tempted by it to break the 
connexion or his own part; a course al- 
ready prohibited (verses 12—14). There- 
fore the Apostle adds, Only (only be careful 
not to make this a ground tor yourselres 
causing the separation) as to each the 
Lerd distributed [his lot], as Ged has 
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And so ordain I in all 
churches. 38 Is any man 
called being circumcised ? 
let him not become uncir- 
cumcised. Is any called 
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called each, so let him walk. And 
4so ordain I in all the churches. a¢h.iv-17.. 
IS Was any man called being eir- 
eumcised? Jet him not become un- 
eircumcised. 


tn uncircumcision? let him 
not be circumcised. 1 Cir- 
cuncision ts nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing, 
but the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God, * Let 
every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he 
was called. 2 Art thou 
called being a_ servant? 
care not for it: but tf thou 
mayest be made free, use it 
rather. 72 For he that is 


wherein 


for it: 


called each, so (in that state, without 
change) let him walk. so ordain 
I...] “he says this to make them 
readier to obey, by ali being included 
under the command.” Theophylact. 

18—24.] Examples of the precept just 
given, 18—20.} First example: 
CIRCUMCISION. 18.] Was any one 
called [being] circumcised, i.e. at the 
time of his conversion. become un- 
circumcised] By a surgieal operation ; sce 
1 Mace. i. 15. The practice usually was 
adopted by those who wished to appear 
like the Gentiles, and to cast off their 
ancient faith and habits. Among the 
Christians a strong anti-Judaistie feeling 
night lead to it. 19.] See Gal. v. 6, 
where our keeping of the commandments 
of God is expressed by “faith working by 
love,” and Gal. vi. 15, where it is given by 
“a new creature” (or ‘“ creation”). Sve 
an interesting note in Stanley’s “ Epistles to 
the Corinthians,” on the relation of these 
three descriptions. After God supply, as 
iu our text, [in every thing]: see a similar 
construction in ch. iii. 7. 20.| Formal 
repetition of the general precept, as again 
ver. 24. calling does not mean calling 
in life, but strictly calling (‘ voeation’) by 
God. The calling of a eircumcised person 
would be a calling in circumcision, and by 
this he was to abide. 

21—24.] Second erample: SLAVERY. 
Wast thou called. (converted) being a 
slave ? care not for it: nay even if thou 
canst be made free, use it (i. e. remain 
in slavery) rather. This rendering, which 


in uncireumeision ? 
be eireumeised. 
nothing, and uneircumeision is no- 

thing, but tthe keeping of the com- tJobn v.14. 
mandments of God [is every thing]. 
20 Let each abide in the same calling 
he 
thou called being a slave? care not 
nay even 
made free, use 1t rather. 


Hath any been called 
let: him not? 57) 


. sos ‘ AsH, V2 
19s Circumcision 1S scalv.6& 


vi. 1. 


1 John ii. 3 
& iin 24, 


was called. 2! Wast 


if thou canst be 
22 For the 


is that of all the ancient commentators, is 
absolutely required by the words in the 
original: see in my Greek Test. It is also 
required by the context: for the burden of 
the whole passage is, ‘ Let each man remain 
in the state in which he was called.’ The 
other interpretation,—mentioned by Chry- 
sostom, and given by Erasmus and Luther, 
Beza, Calvin, Grotius, and almost all the 
moderns, understands it to mean f/Ler/y :— 
‘but if thou art able to become free, take 
advantage of it rather” The objections to 
this, besides that it is grammatically in- 
adinissible as a reudcring of the original, 
are :—(1) Its utter inconsistency with the 
general context. The Apostle wonld thus 
be giving two examples of the precept,— 
* Jet each abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called,” one ot which would eonvey 
a reeommendation of the eontrary eourse. 
This is well followed out in Chrysostom. 
(2) Its entire contradiction to ver. 22: see 
below. (3) It would be quite inconsistent 
with the teaehing of the Apostle,—that in 
Christ (Gal. iii. 28) freeman and slave are 
all one,—and with his remarks on the 
nrgeney and shortness of the time in this 
chapter (ver. 29 f.),—to turn out of his 
way to give a precept merely of worldly 
wisdom, that a slave should become free if 
he eould. (4) The import of the verb ren- 
dered “use ié,”’ in such a connexion, which 
suits better the remaining in, enduring, 
labouring under, giving one’s self up to, an 
already-existing state, than the adopting 
or taking advantage of a new one. 


22.| Ground of the above precept. For 
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slave who was called in the Lord,|¢@//ed in the Lord, being 


u John viii. 86. 3g Uthe Lord’s freed man: in like 
manner he that was called being 
free, is * the slave of Christ. 
were bought with a price; be not 
slaves of men. 7+ Brethren, 2 [in that jmen, 4 Brethren, let every 
each was 
therein let him abide with God. 
°5 Now concerning virgins ?I have 


Rom. vi. 18, 
22. Philem. 
16. 


x che ix.2l. 
Gal. v.13. 
Eph. vi. 6 
1 Pet. ii. 16 

y ch. vi. 90. 

1 Pet. i. 18, 
19. See Lev. 
XXV. 42. 

z Vere lO, 


state] wherein 


a ver. 6, 10, 40. 


2 Cor, viii. 

os no commandment of the Lord: but 
biTim.i16. FT oive my judgment, as having 
ech.iv.2. | received merey from the Lord ‘to 


the slave who was called in the Lord (not 
as A.V., ‘ He who is called in the Lord being 
a slave.’ in the Lord: as the element 
tn which what is about to be stated takes 
place) is the Lord’s freed man. The Lord’s 
treed man is not here in the ordinary Roman 
sense ‘the Lord’s manumitted slave:’ for 
the former master was sin or the devil, see 
on ch. vi. 20;—but only, a freed man be- 
longing to Christ, viz. treed by Christ from 
the serviee of another. This the reader 
would understand as a matter of course: in 
like manner he that was called, being free 
(not the freeman heing called), is the slave 
of Christ. Christ’s service is perfeet free- 
dom, and the Christian’s freedom is the 
service ot Christ. But here the Apostle 
takes, in eaeh ease, one member of this 
double antithesis from the outer world, one 
from the spiritual. The (aetual) slave is 
(spiritually) free: the (actually) free is a 
(spiritual) slave. So that the two are so 
nungled, in the Lord, that the slave need 
not trouble hinnselt about his slavery, nor 
seek for this world’s freedom, seeing he has 
a anere glorious freedom in Christ, and 
seving also that his brethren who seem to 
be tree in this world are in fiet Christ’s 
servants, as e is a servant. It will be 
plain that the reason given in this verse 
1s quite inconsistent with the prevalent 
modern rendering of ver. 21. 23. ] 

‘allowing out of the idea, the slave of 
Christ, by reminding them of the PRICE 
PAID whereby Christ PURCHASED them for 
His (ch. vi. 20): and precept thereupon, 
BECOME NOT SLAVES OF MEN: i.e. ‘do 
not allow your relations to human society, 
whether of freedom or slavery, to bring you 
into bondage so as to cause you anxiety to 


a servant, is the Lord’s 
freeman: likewise also he 
that is called, being free, 
is Christ’s servant, 33 Ye 
are bought with a price; 
be not ye the servants of 


*3y Ye 


man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God. 
25 Now concerning virgins 
TI have no commandment of 
the Lord: yet I give my 
judgment, as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord 
to be faithful. °° I sup- 


called, | 





be faithful. °° I consider then that ?s¢ therefore that this is 


ehange the one or increase the other.’ 
Clirysostom and others think the precept 
direeted against eye-service, and general 
regard to men’s opinion. But it is better 
to restriet it (however it may legitimately 
be applied generally) to the case in hand. 
Others understaud it as addressed to the 
Sree, and meaning that they are not to sell 
themselves into slavery: but this is evi- 
dently wrong: as may be seen by the 
ehange to the second person plural as 
addressing all his readers : besides that a 
new example would have been marked as in 
vv. 18, 21. See Stanley’s note. 24. | 
The rule is again repeated, but with the 
addition with God, reminding thein of the 
relations of Christ’s freed man and Christ’s 
slave, and of the price paid just mentioned : 
of that relation to God in which they stood 
by means of their Christian calling. 
25—38.] Adrice (with some digressions 
connected with the subject) coneerning the 
MARRIAGE OF VIRGINS. 25.] virgins 
is not to be understood unmarried persons 
of both sexes, a meaning which, though 
apparently found in Rev. xiv. 4+ (see note 
there), is perfectly unnecessary here, and 
appears to have been introduced from a 
mnistaken view of vv. 26—28. The em- 
phasis is on commandment—command of 
the Lord have I none, i.c., no erpressed 
precept; so that, as before, there is no 
mirked comparison between “the Lord,” 
and “ I,” to be faithful, i. e., as a 
steward and dispenser of the hidden things 
of God, and, among them, of such direc- 
tions as you cannot make for yourselves, 
but require one so entrusted to impart to 
vou. This sense, which has oceurred in 
the estimate given of himself in this very 
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good for the present dis- this is good hy reason of the 
sent necessity, * that it is good for a ever.1s. 


tress, I say, that it is good 
Sor a man so to be. =? Art 
thou bound unto a wife? 
seek not to be loosed. Art 
thou loosed from a wife? 
seek not a wife. 78 But 
and if thou marry, thou 
hast nol stunned; and if a 
virgin marry, she hath not 
sinned. Nevertheless such 
shail have trouble in the 
Jlesh: but LI spare you. 
2) But this I say, brethren, 


‘not a wife. 


tion in the 





the time is shorl: it re-|{SPure you. 
maineth, that buth they, brethren, 
that have wives be as 

though they had none; 


Epistle, is better than the more general 
ones of (rue or belierting. 26.) The 
question of the marriage of virgins is one 
involving the expediency of contracting 
marriage in general: this he deals with 
now, on grounds connected with the then 
pressing necessity. then follows on 

‘L give my judgment,’ and introduces 
the “judgment.” this indicates what 
is coming, viz. “so lo be.” good, see 
note on ver. 1: the best way. the 
present (or instant) necessity: viz. that 
prophesied by the Lord, Matt. xxiv. 8, 21, 
&e.: which shall precede His coming: sce 
especially ver. 19 there: not, the cares of 
marriage, as Theophylact, and others, nor 
persecutions, as Photius, which are only a 
part of the apprehended troubles. These 
the Apostle regards as ¢xstaxt, already 
begun: for this is the meaning, not zmmi- 
nent, shortly fo come. See note on 2 Thess. 
ii. 2, where this distinction is very im- 
portant. a man] here purposely 
general, every one, including those treated 
of, young females. so to be] how? 
“Even as I,” in ver. 8? perhaps better, 
as he is: on account of the following con- 
text, ver. 27. This, in the case of the zz- 
married, would amount to the other: and 
the case of virgins is now that especially 
under consideration. 27.| Phe ex- 
pression, so to be, ve-sfafed and illustrated: 
neither the married nor the unmarried are 
to seek for a change. ‘Vhe general recom- 
mendation here is reterable alike to adZ 
cases of marriage, aud docs not touch on 
the prohibition of ver. 10,—only dissua ling 
Jrom a spirit of change in consideration of 
the instant necessity. It scems better to 
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junto a wife? seek not to be loosed. 
Art thou loosed from a wife? seek 


the time 
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d p re- d See Matt. 


XXiv. 22. 


“7 Art thou bound 


“8 But and if thou 


marry, thou hast not sinned; and 
if a virgin marry, she hath not 
sinned. Yet such shall have afflic- 


flesh: and I desire to 
-?- But *this Tsay, 
heneeforth is 


f Rom. xiii. 11. 
1 Pet. iv. 7. 
2 Pet. iii. 8,9. 


shortened ; in order that both they 


take the verse thus, than to regard it as in- 
serted to guard against misunderstanding 
of the preceeding gudgment of the Apostle. 
Art thou loosed? does not imply 
previous marriage, but deseribes all those 
who are not bound by the marriage tie, 
whether previously married or not. 
28.| Not stv, but ovteard trouble, will be 
incurred by contracting marriage, whether 
in the case of the unmarried man or of 
the virgin; and it is to spare them this, 
that he gives his advice. The literal ren- 
dering is,—But if also thou shalt have 
married, thou didst not sin (viz. when 
thou marriedst); and if a virgin shall 
have married, she sinned not; but such 
persons, viz. they who have married, shall 
have tribulation in the flesh: but I (em- 
phatic, my motive is) am sparing you (en- 
deavouring to spare you this trouble in 
the flesh by advising you to keep single). 
29—81.| LHe enforces the foregoing 
advice by solemnly reminding them of the 
shortness of the time, and the consequent 
duty of silting loose to all worldly ties and 
employments. 29. this I say...] 
‘What T just now said, of marrying being 
no six, might dispose you to look on the 
whole matter as indifferent: my motive, 
the sparing you outward afiliction, may be 
underrated in the importance of its bearing: 
but I will add this solemn consideration’ 
the time henceforth is shortened, i.e., the 
time that remains is short: the interval 
between now and the coming of the Lord 
has arrived at an extremely contracted 
period, These words have been variously 
misunderstood. (1) The time has been 
hy Calvin, Kstius, and others, interpreted 
N 
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that have wives be as if they had 
none; 8 and they that weep, as 
weeping not; and they that rejoice, 
as rejoicing not; and they that buy, 
3l and they that 
as not using it to 
Sthe fashion of this|fashion of this world pass- 


as not possessing ; 
use this world, 
g Ps. xxxix. 6, the full: for 
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VII. 
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30 and they that weep, as 
though they wept not; and 
they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy, as though 
they possessed not; 3 and 
they that use this world, 
as not abusing it: for the 


James i. 10. : : eth away. 3? But I would 
“ phon 32 Y 

iv. th ass ig . . 

ue , world is passing away But To ve Vous SRHONE. cakes 

ish Y Sok would have you to be free from | futness. He that is un- 

hitim.y.s. cares. ™ He that is unmarried eareth | merrted careth for the 


for the things of the Lord, how he 
shall please the Lord: 
that is married careth for the 
of the world, how he shall please 
St There is difference also 


his wife. 


‘the space of man’s life on earth: which, 
however true it may be, and however legi- 
timate this application of the Apostle’s 
words, certainly was not in his mind, nor 
is it consistent with Ais usage of the word: 
see Rom. xiii. 11; Eph. v. 16,—or with 
that of the great prophecy of our Lord 
which is the key to this chapter, Luke xxi, 
8; Mark xiii. 33. (2) The word which we 
render shortened has been understood as 
meaning calamitous. But it never has this 
signitication. (3) The word henceforth 
has been by some (ce. g. in A. V., so also 
Tertullian, Jerome, the Vnlgate, Luther, 
Calvin, and others) joined to what follows: 
‘it remains that both they, &e. But 
nsage is against this, and the continuity of 
the passage would be very harshly broken ; 
whereas by the other rendering all proceeds 
naturally. See more in my Greek Test. 

in order that...] The end for 
which the time has been (by God) thus 
gathered up into a short compass: in order 
that both they, &e.: i.e. in order that 
Christians, those who wait for and shall 
inherit the coming kingdom, may keep 
themselves loose in heart from worldly 
relationships and employments: that the 
married may not fetter his interests to his 
wedlock, nor the mourner to his misfor- 
tunes, nor the joyous to his pr osperity, nor 
the man of commerce to his gain, nor the 
user of the world to his use of the world. 
We may notice that according to this only 
right view of the sense, the clauses follow- 
ing are not precepts of the Apostle, but 
the objects, as regards us, of the divine 


things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please 
the Lord: 9 but he that 
is married careth for the 
things that are of the 
world, how he may please 
his wife. 34 There is difs 


33 but he 
things 





counsel in shortening the time. 31. 
using it to the full] The word in the 
original appears here to imply that intense 
and greedy use which turns the legitimate 
use into a fault. This meaning is better 
than ‘abuse’ (A. V.), which is allowable, 
and is adopted by many. The end of the 
verse gives a reason for the assertion that 
the time is short; the clauses which have 
intervcned being subordinate to those words: 
sce above. for the fashion (meaning 
not mode, or habit, but present external 
form. So in Phil. ii. 8, “being found in 
fashion as a man’’) of this world is passing 
away (is in the act of being changed, as a 
passing scene in a play.—This shews that 
the time is short :—the form of this world 
is already beginning to passaway. Stanley 
compares a "remarkable parallel, 2 Esdr. 
xvi. 40—44, probably copied from this 
passage). 32—34.| Application of 
what has been just said to the question of 
marriage. 32.] But (i. e. since this is 
so—since the time is so short, and ¢hat, in 
order that we Christians may sit loose to 
the world) I wish you to be without 
worldly cares (undistracted). Then he 
explains how this touches on the subject. 

34.] The literal rendering is— 
Divided also is the (married) woman and 
the virgin, divided in interest [i.e. in 
cares and pursuits] from one another: not 
merely, different from one another, as 
would seem at first sight from the words of 
the text. On the question arising from 
d'flerent readings, see my Greek Test — 
The judgment of marriage here pronounced 
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ference also between a wife 
and a virgin. The un- 
married woman careth for 
the things of the Lord, 
that she may be holy both 
in body and in spirit: but 
she that is married careth 
Sor the things of the world, 
how ske may please her 
husband. ,35 And this I 
speak for your own profit ; 
nol that I may cast a snare 
upon you, but for that 
which is comely, and that 
ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraction. 
36 But if any man think 
that he behaveth himself 
uucomely toward his vir- 


by the Apostle must be taken, as the rest of 
the chapter, with its accompanying con- 
ditions. He is speaking of a pressing and 
quickly shortening period, which he regards 
as yet remaining before that day and hour 
of which neither he, nor any man knew. 
He wishes his Corinthians, during that 
short time, to be as far as possible totally 
undistracted. He mentions as an objection 
to marriage, that which is an wndoubted 
fact of human experience :—which is ne- 
cessarily bound up with that relation ; and 
without which the duties of the relation 
could not be fulfilled. Since he wrote, 
the unfolding of God’s Providence has 
taught us more of the interval before the 
coming of the Lord than it was given even 
to an inspired Apostle to see. And as it 
would be perfectly reasonable and proper 
to urge on an apparently dying man the 
duty of abstaining from contracting new 
worldly obligations,—but both unreason- 
able and improper, should the same person 
recover his health, to insist on this absti- 
nence any longer; so now, when God has 
manifested His will that nations should 
rise up and live and decay, and long centu- 
ries elapse before the day of the coming of 
Christ, it would be manifestly unreasonable 
to urge,—except in sofar asevery man’s time 
is getting shorter and shorter, and similar 
arguments are applicable,—the considera- 
tions here enforced. Meanwhile they stand 
here on the sacred page as a lesson to us 
how to regard, though in circumstances 
somewhat changed, our wordly relations: 
aud to teach us, as the coming of the Lord 
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between a wife and a virgin. 
unmarried woman feareth for the iturex», 
things of the Lord, that she may be 

holy both in bedy and spint: but 

she that is married careth for the 

things of the world, how she shall 

please her husband. 
speak for your own profit; not that 
I may cast a snare upon you, but 
with a view to what is seemly, and 
that ye may attend upon the Lord 
without distraction. 
man thinketh that he is behaving 
himself unseemly toward his virgin 
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The 


85 And this I 


36 But if any 


may be as near now, as the Apostle then 
believed it to be, to act at least in the 
spirit of his advice, and be, as far as God’s 
manifest will that we should enter into the 
relations and affairs of life allows, without 
distraction. The duty of ver. 35 is incum- 
bent on all Christians, at all periods. 
35.] Caution against mistaking what has 
been said for an imperative order, whereas 
it was only a suggestion for their best 
interest, this] viz. verses 32—34. 
for your own (emphatic) profit, i. e. 
not for my own purposes—not to exercise 
my apostolic authority : not that I may 
cast @ snare (lit. ‘a noose ;’ the metaphor 
is from throwing the noose in hunting or in 
war) over you (i.e. entangle and encumber 
you with difficult precepts), but with a 
view to seemliness (compare Rom. xiii. 13), 
and waiting upon the Lord without dis- 
traction. Stanley draws out the parallel to 
the story in Luke x.39—42: Mary sitting 
by the feet of Jesus, while Martha was 
ecumbered with much serving, and careful 
about many things: the very words used 
in the original there being almost the same 
as here. 386—38.] For seemliness’ 
sake: and consequently, if there be danger, 
by a father withholding his consent to his 
daughter’s marriage, of unseemly treat- 
ment of her, let an exception be made in 
that case: but otherwise, if there be no 
such danger, it is better not to give her in 
marriage.—But (introduces an inconsis- 
tency with what is seemly) if any one (any 
father) thinks that he is behaving un- 
seemly towards his virgin daughter (viz. 
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daughter, in ease she should pass 
of her age, and if it must 
so, let him do what he 


the flower 


needs be 
will; he sinneth not: 
marry. 87 But he that 


stedfast in 


of his own will, 


shall do well. 


k Rom. vii. 2. 


better. 
as her husband liveth; 
husband die, she is 
12 Cor. vi. 14. 
the Lord. 


if she so abide, 


m ver, 25. 
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his heart, having no 
necessity, and hath power in respect 
and hath 
mined this in his own heart that he 
will keep his own virgin daughter, 
88 So then both he 
that giveth his own virgin daughter 
in marriage doeth well; 
giveth tee not in marriage shall do 
69k A wife is bound as lone 
but if her 
at liberty to be 
married to whom she will; 


and he that 


40 But she is more blessed 


Mafter my judg- 


VII. 37—40. 
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gin, if she pass the flower 
of her age, and need so 
require, let him do what 
he will, he sinneth not : let 
them marry. 37 Neverthe- 
less he that standeth sted- 
fast in his heart, having 
no necessity, but hath power 
over his own will, and hath 
so decreed in his heart that 
he will keep’ his virgin, 
doeth well. 38 So then he 
that giveth her in marriage 
doeth well; but he that 
giveth her not in marriage 
doeth better. %° The wife 
is bound by the law as long 
as her husband liveth; but 
if her husband be dead, she 
is at liberty to be married 
to whom she will; only in 
the Lord. 4° But she is 
happier if she so abide, 
after my judgment: and I 
think also that I have the 
Spirit of God. 


let them 
standeth 


deter- 


only in 


ni Thess.iv.8. Ment: and "I think that I also have 


the Spint of God. 


in setting before her a temptation to sin 
with her lover, or at least, bringing on her 
the imputation of it, by withholding his 
consent to her marriage), if she be of full 
age (for before that the imputation and the 
danger consequent on preventing the mar- 
riage would not be such as to bring in the 
unseemliness. Or the reference may be to 
the supposed disgrace of having a grown-up 
unmarried daughter in_ his house. See 
Stanley’s note, and compare Eecles. xlit. 9), 

—and thus it must be (i.e. and there is no 
help for it, they are bent on it beyond the 
power of dissuasion. Thus, viz., that they 
must marry). what he will (as his 
- determination on this thought of his) 
let him do, he sinneth not (for there 
is no s?m in marriage): let them (his 
daughter and her lover) marry. 

37. “i But he who stands firm in his heart 
(i. e. his purpose,—having no such mis- 
giving that he is behaving unseemly), not 
involved in any necessity (no urgent cir- 
cumstances, as in the other case; no de- 

termination to marry on the part of his 
daughter, nor attachment formed), but has 


liberty of action respecting his personal 
wish (to keep his danghter unmarried), 
and has determined this in his own (his 
own, as it is a matter of private determina- 
tion only) heart (determined fhis; it is 
not stated «hat, but ts understood by the 
reader to mean, the keeping his daughter 
unmarried) to keep (in her present state) 
his own virgin daughter, shall do well. 
39, 40.| Concerning second marriages 
of women. 39. is bound] viz. to her 
husband, or perhaps absolutely, is bound, 
in her marriage state. only in the 
Lord, i.e. within the limits of Christiaan 
conuexion—in the element in which all 
Christians live and walk ;—‘/et her marry 
a Christian? 40. she is more blessed | 
Not merely happier, in our merely social 
secular sense : but, including this, happier, 
partly by freedom from tle attendant 
trials of the ‘present necessity,’—but 
principally for the reason mentioned verse 
31. “To higher blessedness in heaven, 
which became attached to celibaey after- 
wards in the views of its defenders, there is 
no allusion here.” Meyer. and I think] 
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TIIT. ' Now as touching 
things offered unto idols, 
we know that we ali have 
knowledge. Knowledge puf- 
feth up, but charity edi- 
jieth. % And if any man 


that we 


edifieth. 


This is modestly said, implying more than 
is expressed by it,—not as if there were 
any uncertainty in his mind. It gives us 
the true meaning of the saying that he is 
giving his opinion, as ver. 25: viz. not that 
he is speaking without inspiration, but that 
in the consciousness of inspiration he is 
giving that counsel which should deter- 
mine the question. T also] ‘as well 
as other teachers” Whither said with a 
general or particular reference, we cannot 
tell, from not being sufiiciently acquainted 
with the circumstances. 

VIII. 1—X1. 1.] ON THE PARTAKING 
OF MEATS OFFERED TO IDOLS, AND AS- 
SISTING AT FEASTS HELD IN HONOUR OF 
IDOLS. 

Cuap. VIII. 1—18.] Though (vv. 1—6) 
Jor those who are strong in the faith, an 
idol having no existence, the question has 
no importance, this is not so with all (ver. 
7); and the infirmities of the weak must 
an such a matter be regarded in our con- 
duct (vv. 8—13). 1.] The things 
sacrificed to idols were those portions of 
the animals offered in sacrifice which were 
not laid on the altar, and which belonged 
partly to the priests, partly to those who had 
oflered them. These remnants were some- 
times eaten at feasts hulden in the temples 
(see ver. 10), or in private houses (eh. x. 
27 f.), sometimes sold in the markets, by the 
priests, or by the poor, or by the niggardly. 
Theophrastus Cescribes it as characteristic 
of an illiberal man, that when giving his 
daughter in murrixge he sells those por- 
tions of the victim which were over atter 
the sacrifice. They were sometimes also 
reserved for future use. Theophrastus 
mentions it as belonging to the shameless 
man, that when he has offered a sacrifice 
to the gods, he salts away the remnauts, 
and goes to dine with a neighbour. Chris- 
tians were thus in coutinual danger of 
meeting with such remnants. Partaking 
of them was an abomination among the 
Jews: see Numb. xxv. 2; Ps. evi. 28; 
Rev. ii. 14; obit i. 10—12; and was 
forbidden by the Apostles and elders as- 
sembled at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 29; xxi. 
25. That St. Paul in the whole of this 
passage makes no allusion to that decree, 
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VIII. ! Now # concerning the a Acts rv.20,, 
. op . *% ch, x.19, 
thines sacrificed to idols, we know 
all 
‘Knowledge puileth up, but love ¢Rem-xiv.s, 
24 ne ee 
If any man thinketh deb. sits, a, 


have. > Jsnowlodmes? alr, 


1 Tim. vi. 4. 


but deals with the question on its own 
merits, probably is te be traced to his wish 
to establish lis position as an independent 
Apostle, endowed with God’s Holy Spirit 
sufficiently himself to regulate such matters. 
But it also shews, Zow little such decisions 
were at that time regarded as lastingly 
binding on the whole church: and how 
fully competent it was, even during the life- 
time of the Apostles, te Christians to open 
and question on its own merits, a matter 
which ézey had, for a special purpose, once 
already decided. we all have know- 
ledge| Who are all? Some say, Paul 
himself and the enlightened among the 
Coriuthians: some, these latter alone: 
and some think it said ironically, some 
concessively, of them. But it is manifest 
from verses -+--—6, which are said in the 
widest possible reference to the faith of ald 
Christians, that all Christians must be 
intended here also. But then, ver. 7, he 
says, “there is not in all men this know- 
ledge,” obviously pointing at the weak 
Christian brother: and how are the two 
to be reconciled? By taking, I believe, 
the common-sense view of two such state- 
ments, which would be, in ordinary preach- 
ing or writing, that the first was said of 
what is professed and confessed,—the 
second of what is aetually and practically 
apprehended by each man. Thus we may 
say of our people, in the former sense, 
‘all are Christians: all believe in Christ? 
but in the latter, ‘all are xof Christians ; 
al] do not believe.’ knowledge, viz. 
concerning theit.—From liere to end of 
ver. 3 is virtually a parenthesis. 
Knowledge, abstract; i.e., when alone, or 
improperly predominant: it is the attri- 
bute of knowledge, ‘barely,’ to puff up. 
love] viz. ‘¢owards the brethren ;’ 
see Rom. xiv. 15, and ch. x. 23, 
edifieth| Keep the literal meaning: helps 
to build up (God's spiritual temple), ch. 
iii. 9. 2, 3.] The general deductions, 
(1) from a profession of knowledge, and 
(2) from the presence of love, in a man :— 
expressed sententiously and witheut con- 
necting particles, more, as Meyer observes, 
after the manner of St. John in his Epis- 
tles.—The ease supposed is the only oug 
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that he knoweth any thing, he 
knoweth it not yet as he onght 
to know: 3 but if any man loveth 
eExoa.xxxiti God, ©the same is known by him. 


12,17. Nah 
i.7. Matt. 


Lett) 4 As eoncerning then the eating of 
?Tin.ti.a9. things sacrificed to idols, we know 
that ‘there is no idol in the world, 
gpeut.iv.s0. and that &there is no God but one. 
For even if there are "gods so 
ealled, whether in heaven or on 
earth, (as there are gods many, and 
lords many,) ® yet ‘to us there is 
x Acts xvii. 8, one God, the Father, * of whom are 

all things, and we unto him; and 


f Isa. xi. 24. 
ech. x. 19. 


& vi.4. Isa. 

xliv.8. Mark § 

xii. 20. ver. 6 

Eph. iv. 6. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. 
h John x. 34. 


i Mal. if. 10. 
Epb.iv.6 


Rom. xi.36. 


which can ocenr where love is absent and 
conceit present ; a man ean then only think 
he knows,—no real knowledge being ac- 
cessible without humility and love. Such 
a man knows not yet, as he ought to 
know: has had no real practice in the art 
of knowing.—But if a man loves God 
(which is the highest and noblest kind of 
love, the source of brotherly love, 1 John 
y. 2), this man (and not the wise in his 
own conceit) is known by Him. The ex- 
planation of this latter somewhat difficult 
expression is to be found in Gal. iv. 9, 
«Now that ye know God, or rather are 
known of God.” Sothat here we may fairly 
assumne that he ehooses the expression is 
known by Him in preference to that which 
would have been, had any object of know- 
ledge but the Supreme been treated of, the 
matural one, viz. the same kKnoweth Him. 
We cannot be said to Anow God, in any full 
sense (as here) of the word fo Anow. But 
those who become aequainted with God by 
love, are known by Him: are the espe- 
cial objects of the divine Knowledge,— 
their being is pervaded by the Spirit of Gud, 
and the wisdom of God is shed abroad in 
them. Soin2 Tim. ii.19, “ The Lord kuoweth 
them that are Iflis.’ See wlso Ps... 6, und 
ch. xili. 12. 4.] The subject is resuined, 
and further specitied by the insertion of 
the eating of. we know that there 
is no idol in the world, i.e. that the idols 
of the heathen (meaning not strictly the 
zmages, but the persons represented by 
them) have no existence in the world. That 
they who worship idols, worship devi/s, the 
Apostle himself asserts eh. x. 20; but that 
js no contradiction to the present sentence, 
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think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know. 
3 But if any man love God, 
the same is known of him. 
4 As concerning therefore 
the eating of those things 
that are offered in sacri- 
fice unto idols, we know 
that an idol is nothing in 
the world, and that there 
is none other God but one. 
5 For though there be that 
are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth, (as 
there be gods many, and 
lords many,) © but to us 
there is but one God, the 


whieh asserts that the deities imagined by 
them, Jupiter, Apollo, &e., have absolutely 
no existence. Of that subtle Power which, 
under the guise of these, deluded the na- 
tions, he here says nothing. The rendering 
ot the A. V., and many Commentators, 
ancient and modern,—‘ an idol is nothing 
in the world, ch. x. 19; Jer. x. 3, is 
certainly wrong here, on account of the 
exact verbal parallel, there is no God but 
one, which follows. The insertion of 
“ other” (wanting in all our most ancient 
Mss.) has probably been occasioned by 
the wording of the first commandment, 
“ Thou shalt have none other gods but me.” 

5, 6.) Further explanation and con- 
Sfirmation of ver. 4. 5.] For even 
supposing that beings named gods EXIST 
(the chief emphasis is on exist, on which 
the hypothesis turns), whether in heaven, 
whether upon earth, as (we know that) 
there are (viz. as being spoken of, Deut. 
x. 17, “The Lord thy God is God of gods, 
and Lord of lords :” see also Ps. exxxvi. 
2, 3) gods many, and lords many (the 
Ayostle brings in an aeknowledged faet, 
ou which the possibility of the hypo- 
thesis rests—‘ Lven if some of the many 
gods and many lords, whom we know to 
exist, be actually identical with the hea- 
then idols . He does not concede 
this, but only puts it), 6.] yet TO Us 
(emphatie: however that matter may be, 
we loll) there is onE Gop, the Father 
(the Father answers to Jesus Christ in 
the parallel clanse below, and serves to spe- 
city what God—viz. the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ), of Whom (as their Source 
of being) are all things, and we unto 
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Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and 
we by him. 7 Howbcit 
there is not ta erery man 
that knowledae: for sone 
with conscience of the idol 
unto this hour eat itas a 
thing offered unto an idol ; 
and their conscience being 
weak is defiled. 8 Bué 
meat commendeth us not 
to God: for neither, if we 
eat, are we the better; 
neither, if we eat nol, are 
we the worse. % But take 
heed lest by any means this 
liberty of your’s become a 
stumblingblock to them that 
are weak. 3° For if any 
man see thee which hast 
knowledge sit at meat in 
the idol’s temple, shall not 
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‘one Lord Jesus Christ, ™by whom I John siti 13. 

are all things, and we by him. 3.%3, 

7 Howbeit there is not in all men maui” 
; Col. i, 16, 

this knowledge: but some from , Hebi, 

conscience of the idol, even until 

now, eat it as a thing sacrificed 

unto an idol; and their conscience 

‘being weak is defiled. 8 But ? meat 9 Rom. xiv.14, 

shall not be reckoned to us before ?*°™™™ 

iGod: for neither, if we eat, are we 

the better; neither, if we eat not, 

are we the worse. 9 But 4 take heed qcat.v.1s. 

lest by any means this liberty of 

your’s become ‘a stumblingblock to r Rom. xiv.18, 

the weak. 10 For if any man see — 

thee which hast knowledge sitting 

at meat in an idol’s temple, will not 

Shis conscience, seeing he is weak, sn. x. 28,32. 





the conscience of him which 
is weak be emboldened to 


(i.e. for) Him (His purposes—to serve His 
will); and one Lord Jesus Christ (notice 
the one God opposed to many gods, and 
one Lord to many lords), by Whom 
(as Him by whom the Father made the 
worlds, John i. 3; Heb. i. 2) are all 
things, and we (but here secondly, we 
as His spiritual people, in the new creation) 
by Him.—The inference from the fore- 
going is that, f itself, the eating of meat 
offered to idols is a thing indifierent, and 
therefore allowed. The limitation of this 
lieence now follows. 7.] But not 
in all is the knowledge (of which we have 
been speaking: i. ce. see above, is not 
in them in their individual apprehension, 
though it is by their profession as Chris- 
tians): but some through their con- 
sciousness to this day, of the (parti- 
cular) idol (i.e. through their having 
an apprehension to this day of the reality 
of the idol, and so being eonscientiously 
afraid of the meat offered, as belonging to 
him: not wishing to be connected with 
him), eat it as offered to an idol; and 
their conscience being weak is defiled. 
By the expression even until now, it is 
shewn that these weak ones must have 
belonged to the Gentile part of the Co- 
riuthian church: to those who had once, 


be emboldened to eat things sacri- 


before their conversion, held these idols to 
be veritable gods. Had they been Jewish 
converts, it would not have been cozscious- 
ness of the idol which wonld have troubled 
them, but apparent violation of the Mosaic 
law. 8.| Reason why we should ac- 
commodate ourselves to the prejudices of 
the weak in this matter : because it is not 
one in which any spiritual advantage is to 
be gained, but one pertectly indifferent. 

will not affect our (future) stand- 
ing before God, or, as in text, shall not 
be reckoned to us before God. 9.] 
But, that is, “I acknowledge this indif- 
ference—this liecnee to eat or not to eat ; 
but it is on that very account, because it 
is a matter indifferent, that ye must take 
heed,” &e. — The particular stumbling - 
block in this case would be, the tempting 
them to act against their conscience :-—a 
practice above all others dangerous to a 
Christian: see below, ver. 11, 10.] 
Leplanation how the stumblingblock 
may arise. any man, i.e. any weak 
brother, see below.—The words thee which 
hast knowledge scem to imply that the 
weak brother és aware of this, and louks 
up to thee as such. The word yendered 
emboldened is literally edified, built up, 
uot without a certain irony, secing it 1s 
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fieed unto idols; 1! and he that is 
tRom.xiv.1s, Weak perisheth by thy knowledge, 
os the brother for whom Christ died ? 


uMatt.xxv-4, 12 But “when thus ye sin against |for_ whom 


the brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, ye sin against Christ. 
13 Wherefore, *if meat is a stum- 
blingblock to my brother, I will eat 
no flesh for ever more, that I be not 
a stumblngblock to my brother. 


x Rom. xix. 21. 
2 Cour, xi. 29. 


VIII. 1I1—13. 
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eat those things which are 
offered to idols; 31 and 
through thy knowledge shall 
the weak brother perish, 
Christ died? 
‘2 But when ye sin so 
against the brethren, and 


wound their weak con- 
science, ye sin against 
Christ. 3 Wherefore, if 


meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to 


adctsixs.& TX, 14Am J not free? am I offend 

swiss, not an apostle? Shave I not seen| ry. 1 4m I not an 
Gal. ii. 7,8. * ‘ Hf 
1rimitz Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye|epostle? am I not free? 
2 Tim. i111. have I not seen JTIcsus 


EAS ale nny AC Ors in the Lord? 


xxii. 14, 18. 
& xxiii. 1. 
ch. xv. 8. 
ech. iii 6 & 
iv.15, 
a 2 Cor. iii.2. 
xii. 12. 


accompanied by a description of the man as 
weak,—for thus the building up would be 
without solid foundation—a budding up 
gnto ruin, as Calvin calls it. 11.] 
....and (thus) the weak perishes (here- 
after: see the parallel, Rom. xiv. 15 and 
note) by (literally, in, as the element 
in which,—he centering into it as his own, 
which it is not) thy knowledge, — the 
brother, in whose behalf Christ died ?— 
See again Rom. xiv. 15. 12.) thus, 
viz. as described in vv. 10,11. The and 
which follows fixes, and explains what is 
meant by sinning against the brethren. 
wound | literally, smite. Chry- 

sostom says, “ What can be more unfeel- 
ing, than to sinite one who is weak ?” 
13.] Fervid expression cf his owia 
resolution consequent on these considera- 
tions, by way of an example to them. 
meat | in the most general seuse— 

food, i.e. any article of food, as ver. $; 
purposely indefinite here; ‘if such a mat- 
ter as tood ....,’ bnt preseutly parti- 
eularized. flesh] meaniny, in order the 
more certainly not to cat flesh offered to an 
idol, I will abstain from every kind of flesh. 
IX. 1—27.] He digressively illustrates 
the spirit of self-denial which he pro- 
Sessed in the resolution of ch. viii. 13,-- 
by contrasting his rights as an Apostle 
with his actual conduct in abstaining from 
demanding them (verses 1—-22). This 
self-denying conduct he further cxemplifics, 


not an apostle unto others, yet 
doubtless Iam to you: for @the seal 
“of mine apostleship are ye in the 


2 Jf I am 


Christ our Lord? are not 
ye my work in the Lord ? 
2 If I be not an apostle 
unto others, yet doublless 


verses 23—27, fur their imitation. 
1.| He sets forth, (1) his inde- 
pendence of men (coutrast ver. 19); (2) 
his apostolic office; (3) his dignity as an 
Apostle, in having been vouchsafed a sight 
of Christ Jesus our Lord; (4) his efficiency 
in the office, as having converted them to 
God. free] So that the resolu- 
tion of ch. viii. 13 is not necessitated by 
any dependence on my part on the apinion 
of others. The order of the clauses adopted 
in the Revised Text is that found in our 
most ancient authorities. have I not 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord?] Not, during 
the life of our Lord on earth, as some 
think, nor is such an idea supported by 
2 Cor. v. 16; see note there ;—but, in the 
appearance of the Lord to him by the way 
to Dumascus (Acts ix. 17; ch. xy. 8); and 
also, secondarily, in those of/ker visions 
and appearances,—recorded by him, Acts 
xvi Y (¥), xxii. 17,—and_ possibly on 
other oceasicns since his conversion. 

in the Lord is not a mere humble quali- 
fication of my work (i. e. God's work, not 
inine),—but designates, as elsewhere, the 
element, tn which the work is done: they 
were his work as av Apostle, i.e. as the 
servant of the Lord enabled by the Lord, 
and so IN THE Lorp. See ch. iv. 15. 

2.) At least my apostleship eannot be 
denied by you of all men, who are its seal 
and proof, the seal] as being the 
proof of lis apostolic calling and energy, 
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Tam to you: for the seal 
of mine apostleskip are ye 
in the Lord. 3 Mine an- 
swer to them that do ex- 
amine me is this, 4 Lave 
awe not power to eat and 
to drink? ® Have we not 
power to lead about a sister, 
a wife, as well as other 
apostles, and as the bre- 
thren of the Lord, and 
Cephas? © Or TI only and 
Barnabas, have not we 


Lord. 


8 Cephas ? 


by their conversion: better than,—by the 
signs and wonders which he wrought among 


them. heir conversion was the great 
proof. in the Lord helongs to the 
whole senteuee, see above, on ver. 1. 


3.| This belongs to the preceding, 
not, as in A. Y., to the following verses: 
This, viz. the fuct of your con- 
version: this word is the predicate, not 
the subject—as in John i. 19; xvi. 3, 
and stands here in the emphatie place 





betore the verb; referring to what went 
before. With ver. 4a new course of ques- 


tions begins, which furnish no defence. 

me is emphatic. 4,| He resumes the 
questions which had been interrnpted 
by giving the proof of his Apostleship. 
‘The plural, we, seems to apply to Paul 
alone; tor though Barnabas is introduced 
momentarily in ver. 6, there can be no 
reference to him in ver. 11. It may per- 
haps be used as pointing out a matter of 
right, whieh any would have had on the 
sue conditions: (see ver. 11), and as thus 
not belonging’ person: ally to Paul, as do 
the things spoken of in verses 1, 2, 15. 
This however will not apply to ver. 12, 
where the emphatic me és personal. 

to eat and to drink, i.e. at the cost of the 
churches. 5.] Have we not the 
power to take about with us (also to 
be meintained at the eost of the churches, 
for this, and not the power to marry, 1s 
here the matter in question) as a wife, a 
(believing) sister (or, ‘to bring with us 
a believing wife; these are the only ren- 
derings of which the words are legitimately 
capable. From a misunderstanding of this 
passage grew up a great abuse, that of mis- 
sionaries taking about with them women 
of wealth, who ininistered to them of their 
substance. Such women are mentioned 
with reprobation by Epiphanius, and were 
forbidden by the Council of Nicwa), as 
well as the other Apostles (in the wider 
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3 This is my defence to them 
that do examine me. 
not liberty to eat and to drink? 2 thevs. tH 
5 Have we not liberty to take about 
with us a [believing] sister as a wife, 
as well as the other apostles, and 
as ‘the brethren of the Lord, 
6 Or have I only and 
Barnabas no liberty to forbear work- fz thes-si. 


4¢ TIave we ever.14. 


1 Thess. ii. 6. 


and £Matt. xtii.ss. 
Mark vi. 3. 
Luke vi. 15. 


Gal. i. 19. 
g Matt. viii. 14. 


yp Ue 


sense, not only the Twelve; for, ver. 6, 
Barnabas is mentioned. It does not follow 
henee that all the other Apostles were 
married ; but that all had the power, and 
some had used it), and the brethren of 
the Lord (mentioned not because distinct 
fron the Apostles, though they were ab- 
solutely distinct from the Twelve, see 
Aets i. 14,—but as a further specitication of 
the most renowned persons, who travelled 
as missionaries, and took their wives with 
them. On the brethren of the Lord, sce 
note, Matt. xiii. 55. They were in all pro- 
bability the actual brethren of our Lord by 
the same iother, the sons of Joseph and 
Mary. The most noted of these was 
James, the Lord’s brother [Gal. i. 19; 
ii. 9, 12, compare Acts xii, 173 xv. 138; 

xxi. 18], the resident bishop of the Chureh 
at Jerusalem: the others known to us hy 
nanie were Joses for Joseph], Simon, and 
Judas, see note on Matt. ib.), and Cephas 
(Peter was married, see Matt. vii. 1. A 
beautiful tradition exists of his encouraging 
his wile who was led to death, by saying, 
“QO thou, remember the Lord.” Clement 


‘of Alexandria relates that he had chil- 


dren. On a mistake whieh has been made 
respecting St. Paul's (supposed) wife, see 
note on ch. vii. 8)? 6.| Or (implying 
what the conseqnenee would then be, see 
ch. vi. 2, 9: does not introduee a new 
“liberty,” but a consequence of the denial 
of the last two) have I only and Barnabas 
(why Barnabas? Perhaps on aeeount of 
a former connexion with St. Paul, Acts 

. 803 xii. 25; xi. l—xv. 39; but this 
secins hardly enough reason for his being 
here introdueed. It is not improbable that 
having been at first associated with Paul, 
who appears from the first to have ab- 
stained trom reeeiving sustenance from 
those among whoin he was preaching, 
Barnabas, atter his separation from our 
Apostle, may have retained the same self+ 
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42 ? , 
Bhatia ing’! 7 Who ever 
2 Tin. .3, soldier at his own charges? who 
i Dent. x8. * planteth a vineyard, and eateth not 
seni the fruit thereof? or who !feedeth a 
7, 8. 


1 Th txi.15, 
1 Pet. v. 2. 


the flock ? 


m Deocrt xxv.4. 
1 Tim, v. 18. 


m™'Thou shalt 


IX. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


iserveth as a power to forbear working ? 


7 Who goeth a warfare any 
time at his own charges? 
who planteth a vineyard, 
and eateth not of the fruit 
thereof? or who feedeth a 


flock, and eateth not of the milk of | q,04 "and eateth not of the 
8 Am I speaking these 
things as a man? or doth not the 
law also say these things? 
it is written in the law of Moses, 
not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn. Is 


milk of the flock? 8 Say 
I these things as a man? 
or saith not the law the 
same also? 9% For it is 
written in the law of Moses, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that tread- 
eth out the eorn. Doth 


9 For 


it for the oxen that God careth ?! God take care for oxen 2 


10 Or doth he say it altogether for 
Yea, for our 

because 
ploweth ought to plow in hope; 
and he that thresheth [ought to 
thresh] in hope of partaking. 


sakes ? 
written: 


our 


n2Tim.ii6. Was 


o Rom. xv. 27. 
Gal. vi, 6, 


denying practice, ‘This is the only time 
when he is nenticned in conjunction with 
St. Paul, sinee the date of the quarrel in 
Acts xv. 89.” Stanley) not power to 
abstain from working (i. e. power to look 
for our maintenanee from the churches, 
without manual labour of our own) ? 
7—12.] Kvamples from common life, 
of the reasonableness of the workman 
being sustained by his work. 7] 
From the analogies of human eonduct : (1) 
The soldier. at his own charges | 
with pay furnished out of his own re- 
sourees. (2) The husbandman. 
shepherd. 8.] Am I speaking these 
things merely according to human judg- 
ment of what is right? Or (see note, ver. 
6) does the law too not say these things? 
9.] (It does sav them) For in the 
law of Moses it is written, Thon shalt not 
muzzle an ox while treading ont the cern. 
It was and still is the eustom in the East, 
to place the newly-reaped grain on a floor 
in the open air, and then, by means of 
oxen, or butfaloes, to crush out the grain 
from the husk, either by the feet of the 
beasts, or by muscles dragged by them. 
Is it for the oxen that God is 
taking care? — The question imports, 
“In giving this command are the o.ren, 
or those for whom the (aw was given, 
its objects?” And to such a question 


(3) The 


10 Or saith he it altogether 
for our sakes? For our 
sakes, no doubt, this is 
written: that he that plow- 
eth should plow in hope ; 
and that he that thresheth 
in hope should be partaker 
11 OT f'! of his hope. "1 If we have 


sakes it) 
Nhe that 








there can be bnt one answer. Every duty 
of humanity has for its ultimate ground, not 
the mere welfare of the animal coneerned, 
but its welfare in that system of which MAN 
is the head: and theretore, man’s welfare. 
The good done to man’s immortal spirit by 
aets of humanity and justice, infinitcly out- 
weighs the mere physical eomfort of a 
brute which perishes. 10.] Or (the 
other alternative being rejected) on OUR 
account (i.e. on aceount of us ministers 
ot the Gospel: not, of men in general) 
altogether (altogether, excluding entirely 
the other idea) doth he (or perhaps it, 
the law) say (this)? yea, for our sakes it 
(viz., “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox,” &e.) 
was written: because the plougher (not 
literal but spiritual, see below) onght to 
plough in hope, and the thresher (/o 
thresh) in hope of partaking (of the 
crop).—The words nsed in this sentence 
are evidently spiritual, and not Literal. 
They are inseparably connected with for 
our sakes, which preeedes them: and 
aecording to the common explanation of 
thein as referring to a mere maxim of agri- 
eultural life, would have no force whatever. 
But spiritually taken, all coheres. “ The 
command (not to muzzle, &e.) was written 
on account of ws (Christian teachers), be- 
cause we ploughers (in the ‘husbandry of 
Gol,’ ch. iii. 9) ought to plough in hope, 
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we sowed for you the things that 


things, is it a great thing 
if we shall reap your car- 
nal things? 32 If others 
be partakers of this power 
over you, are not we rather? 
Nevertheless we have not 
used this power ; but suffer 
all things, lest we should 
hinder the gospel of Christ. 
13 Do yenot know that they 
which minister about holy 
things lire of the things of 
thetemple? and they which 
wait at the altar are 
partakers with the altar? 
Ml Bren so hath the Lord 
ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel. )° But 


—and we threshers (answering to the ‘ ov 
that treadeth out the corn’) ought to 
work in hope of (as the ox) having a 
share.’—No minute distinetion must be 
sought between the plowgher and the 
thresher. The former is perhaps men- 
tioned on aecount of the proeess answering 
to the breaking up the fallow ground of 
Heathenism :—the latter on account of its 
occurrence in the preeept. 11.] The 
we (both times strozgly emphatic :—we 
need sorely some means of marking in 
our English Bibles, for ordinary readers, 
which words have the emphasis), although 
plural, iz fact applies to Panlalone. The 
secondary emphasis is on you and your. It 
is one of those elaborately antithetical sen- 
tences whieh the great Apostle wields so 
powerfully in argument. spiritual 
and carnal (see Rom. xv. 27) need no 
explanation. The first are so ealled as 
belonging to the spirit of man (some say, 
as coming from the Spirit of God: but 
it is better to keep the antithesis exact 
and perspicuous), the second as serving for 
the nourishment ot the jlesh. 12.1 
others does not necessarily point at the 
Jalse teachers; more, besides them, may 
have exercised this power. we bear 
all things] The verb thus rendered was 
commouly used of vessels containing, hold- 
ing without breaking, that which was put 
into them; thence of concealing or cover- 
ing, as a seeret; and also of enduring 
or bearing up against. all things: 
viz. labour, privations, hardships. The 


minister about the holy things eat ¥% 
of the temple? and they which wait 
at the altar share with the altar? 
1t Thus also did the Lord appoint s Matt x.10. 


are spiritual, is it a great thing if 
we shall reap your carnal things? 
2 If others partake of this power 
over you, do not we still more? 
P Nevertheless we used not this pActssx.ss. 
power; but we bear all things, 
(that we may not cause any hin- a2vor.xin. 
dranee to the gospel of 
131TDo ye not know that they which :ler,%,3¢ 


2 Cor. xi. 7, 
9. & xii. 13. 
1 Thess. ii. 6. 


Christ. 


26. & vit. t, 
&e. Numb, 


Luxe x.7. 


unto them which tpreach the SOS- Gal. vio. 
| pel, to live of the gospel. 


im. v.17. 


18 But 


hindrances to the Gospel would arise 
from his being charged with eovctousness 
aud self-seeking, which his ¢ndependence 
of them would entirely prevent. 

13, 14.] Analogy of the maintenance of 
the Jewish priesthood from the sacred 
offerings, with this right of the Christian 
teacher, as ordained by Christ.—It las 
been rightly remarked, that they which 
minister about the holy things can ouly 
mean the priests, not including the Le- 
vites; and therefore that both clauses 
apply to the same persons.— On the prac- 
tice referred to, see Numb. xviii. 8 ff; 
Deut. xviii, 1 tf}— No other priesthood but 
the Jewish can have been in the mind of 
the Apostle. The Jew knew of no a/éar but 
one: and he certainly would not have pro- 
posed heathen saerificial eustoms, even 77 
connexion with those appointed by God, as 
a preeedent for Christian nsage: besides 
that the idea is ineonsistent with the words 
Thus also, whieh follow : see below. 

14.] Thus also (i. e. in analogy with that 
His other command) did the Lord (Christ ; 
the Author, by His Spirit, of the Old Tes- 
tament as well as the New) appoint (viz. 
Matt. x. 10; Luke x. 8) to those who are 
preaching the gospel, to live of (be main- 
tained by) the gospel. Observe, that here 
the Apostle is establishing an analogy 
between the rights of the sacrificing priests 
of the law, and of the preachers of the 
gospel. Had those preachers been like- 
wise sacrificing priests, is it possible that 
all allusion to them in such a character 
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uver.32, Acts uJ have used none of these things: |/ #a7e used none of these 


xviii. ay 

AX. 34. an 
iv. 12. 

1 Thess. ii. % 
2 Thess. ili.s. 


x2Cor.xi0. for *it 


yRomits nothing to glory of: 


is laid upon me; 


zch. ii, 422] have a reward: 


achivt, unwillingly, *I have a stewardship 
Pinte” entrusted. to mie. 

beh.x.3% my reward, 
2 Cor. iv. 5. S 
SZ. gospel, 

ech. vii. 31. 


should have been here omitted ? But as 
wll such allusion zs omitted, we may fairly 
infer that no such ebaraeter of the Christian 
ininister was then known. As Bengel re- 
marks on ver. 13: “If the mass were a 
sacrifice, Paul would have expressed this 
conclusion iu the next verse accordingly.” 

15.] none of these things is best 
explained of the different forms ef power 
whieh have been mentioned. I have 
not written these things however, that it 
may be so (viz., atrer the examples whieh I 
have alleged) done to mie (in my case): for 
it were good for me rather to die (ur Letter 
Jor me to die), than that any one should 
make void my (matter of) boasting. In 
saying “¢o die,’ le does not mean, as 
Chrysostom and others have suppesed, ef 
Jamine, by not being supported, but only 
that he prefers this his boasting even to 
life itselt. 16 it.] The reason why he 
made so much ot! this matter of boasting, 
viz. that his iissiow itself gave him no ad- 
vantage this way, boing an office extrusted 
to Atiz, and tor which he was solemnly 
accountable: but im this thing only had he 
an advantage so as to be able to boast of 
it, that he preaehed the gospel without 
charge. The English reader must beware 
not to take the expression “ preach the 
gospel,” as it it made a distinction between 
preachiug “tke gospel” and preaching 
something else: it simply represents the 
word “ evangelize,” i.e. perform the work 


yet I have not written these things, 
that it should be so done unto me: 
were good for me to die, 
rather than that any man_ should 
make my glorying void. 
I should preach the gospel, I have 
for ¥ necessity 
for woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel! 
17 For if I do this thing willingly, 
but if I do it 


18 What then is 
*that in preaching the 
I may make the gospel 
without charge, that I ‘use not to 


things: neither have Iwrit- 
ten these things, that it 
should be so done unto me: 
for it were belter for me to 
die, than that any man 
should make my glorying 
void, %6 For though I 
preach the gospel, I have 
nothing to glory of: for 
necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woe is unto me, if 
I preach not the gospel! 
W For if I do this thing 
willingly, I have a reward: 
but if against my will, a 
dispensation of the gos- 
pel ts commilied unto me. 
18 What is my reward then? 
Verily that, when I preach 
the gospel, I may make the 
gospel of Christ without 


16 For if 


of a Christian missionary. 17.) For 
(ilustration and confirmation of the ‘* woe” 
pronounced above) if I am doing this 
(preachiug) of mine own accord (as a 
voluntary undertaking, which in St. Paul’s 
ease was not so: not as A. V. “ willingly,” 
for this was so), I have a reward (i. e. if of 
mine own will L took up the ministry, it 
mizht be eoneeivable that a reward, or 
usages, wight be dne to me. That this 
Was lot the ease, and never could be, is evi- 
dent, and the clause therefore is only hypo- 
thetical): but if involuntarily (which was 
the case, see Acts ix. 15; xxii. 14; xxvi. 
16), With a STEWARDSIIP (emphatic) have 
I been entrusted (and therefore from the 
nature of things, iz this respect 1 have no 
reward, or wages, for merely doing what 
is my bounden duty, see Luke xvii. 7—10; 
but woe if I failin it). 18.] Ordinarily 
tlins arranged and rendered: * Wud then 
is my reward? (It is), in preaching I 
make the gospel to be without cost, that I 
use not my power in the gospel” But this 
in the A. V., though perhaps an allowable 
rendering of the original, is no? free. His 
making the gospel to be without eost, zeas 
not his reward, but hes boasting: aud these 
two are not identical. The boasting was 
present: the reward future. I am per- 
suaded that the following is the true ren- 
deriug: What then is my reward (in 
prospect), that I while preacaing, render 
ihe gospel without cost (i. c. what reward 
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charge, that I abuse not my 
power inthe gospel. 19 For 
though I be free from ail 
men, yet have L made my- 
self servant unto all, that 
I might gain the more. 
20 dnd unto the Jews I 
became as a Jew, that I 
mighkE gain the Jews; to 
them that are under the 
law, as under the law, that 
I might gain them that are 
under the law; 71 40 them 
that are without law, as 
without law, (being not 
without law to God, but 
under the law to Christ,) 
that Imight gain them that 
are without law. *? To the 
weak became I as weak, 
that I might gain the weak: 
Lam made all things to ail 
men, that I might by all 


number. 


have I in prospect that induces me to 
preach gratuitously), in order not to use (as 
carrying out my desigu not to use) to the 
full (see ch. vii. 31, and note: not, to abuse, 
as A. V.) my power in the gospel ? 

19 ff.] He now proceeds to answer the 
question, ‘ What prospect of reward could 
induce me to do this?’ Yea (literally for, 
that is to say, the reward must have been 
great and glorious in prospect), being free 
from the power of all men, I enslaved 
myself (when I made this determination ; 
and have continued to do so) to all, that I 
might gain (not ,al/, which he could not 
exactly say, but) the largest number (of 
@eny: that hereafter Paul’s converts might 
be found to be the most: sce below on 
ver. 24). This word, that I might Gary, 
is TNE ANSWER fo the question, “ What 
is my reward 2?” This having gained the 
greater number is distinetly referred to by 
him elsewhere, as kis reward in the day 
of the Lord: sce especially 1 Thess. ii. 
19, 20. And it is for this reason that 
the expression, “that I might gain,” is 
three times repeated; and, as we shall 
presently sce, that the similitude at the 
end of the chapter is chosen. 
20—22.] specializes the foregoing as- 
sertion, I made myself servaut to all, 
by enumerating various parties to whose 
weaknesses he had conformed himself in 
order to gain them. 20. unto the Jews 
I became as a Jew] Sce examples, Acts 
xvi. 3; xxi. 26. The Jews here are not 
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the full my power in the gospel? 
Yea, being 4free from all men, aver.1. 
yet *made I myself servant unto ea. v.13. 
all, that I might gain the greatest tate. xvii. 
15. 1 Pet. 


® And funto the Jews pacts. 3. 
. viii. 18. 
I became as a Jew, that I might xif3/se 


eain Jews; to them that are under 

the law as under the law, + not being: + these swords 
myself under the law, that I mi¢ht 
gain them that are under the law; 
“1h to them that are ' without law as pat ii.2 


are inserted 
tn all our 
most ancient 
MSS. 


om. ii. 12, 


without law, (not ‘being without , it sites. 
law to God, but under the law to 
Christ,) that I might gain them that 
are without law. 
beeame I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak: ™I am become all men.x.ss. 


*21'To the weak Rom. xv,1, 


Jewish converts, who would be already won 
in the sense of this passage. to them 
that are under the law....] These again 
are not Jewish converts (see above); nor 
proselytes, who would not be thus distin- 
guished from other Jews, but are much the 
same as the last-mentioned, the Jews, only 
to the number of these the Apostle did not 
belong, not being himself under the law, 
whereas he was nationally a Jew, 

21. to them that are without law] These 
are the Heathen; hardly, as Chrysostom 
supposes, suck as Cornelius, fearmg God 
but not under the law. St. Paul beeame 
as a Heathen to the Heathen, e. g., when 
he discoursed at Athens (Acts xvii.) in 
their own manner, and with arguments 
drawn from their own poets, not 
being (being conscious of not being, re- 
membering well in the midst of my being 
as without law, that I was not) an outlaw 
from God, but a subject-of-the-law of 
Christ (the words seem inserted rather to 
put before the reader the trne position of 
a Christian with regard to God’s law re- 
vealed by Christ, than merely with an 
apologetic view, to keep his own character 
from suffering by the imputation of /aw- 
dessness), that I may gain them that are 
without law. The weak here can hardly 
he the weak Christians of ch. viii. and 
Rom. xiv., who were already won, but 
those who had not strength to believe and 
veceive the Gospel. This sentence then 
does not bring out a new form of conde- 
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things to all men, that I may by | means sare some. 73 And 
*3 And i all this I do for the gospel's 


n Rom. xi. 14. 
ch. vii. 16. 


+ So all our 
most ancient 
MSS. 


all means save some. 
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IX. 23—27, 
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sake, that I might be par- 
taker thereof with you. 





that I may become a partaker thereof|** Know ye not that they 


with [them]. 


o Gal. ii. 2. & 
v.7. Phil. ii. 
16, & iii, 14. 

2 Tim. iv. 7. 
Heb. xii. 7. 

p Eph. vi. 12. 

1Tim vi.12. 


“4 Know ye not that| 
they which run in a race run all,| prize? 
but one receiveth the prize? 
run ye, that ye may obtain. 
every man that Pcontendeth in the! things. 
eames is temperate in all things, € o%tain a corruptible 


which run in a@ race run 
all, but one receiveth the 
So run, that ye 
0 So | may obtain. 75 And every 
man that striveth for the. 
mastery is temperate in all 
Now they do it 


*5 And 


icrown; but we an in- 


ae iD 
Wz. 

Now they do it to obtain a cor-| 
qztim.iv. yuptible crown; but we @an in- 


9 

8. James i. 
1. 1 Pets. & v4. Rev. ii. 10. & iff 11. 
seension, but recapitulates the preceding 
two classes. 22. to all men... | 
This sums up the above, and others not 
enumerated, in one general rule,—and the 
various occasions of his practising the con- 
deseension in one general result.—To all 
men I am become all things (i.e. to each 
according to his situation and prejudices), 
that by all means (or perhaps ?z all ways : 
but I prefer the other) I may save some 
(emphatic :—some out of each class in the 
“all men.’ It is said, as is the following 
verse, in extreme humility, and distrust of 
even an Apostle’s confidence, to shew them 
the immense importance of the reward tor 
which he thus denied and submitted him- 
self). 23.] But (as much as to say, 
‘not only this of which I have spoken, but 
all’) all things I do on account of the 
gospel, that I may be a fellow-partaker 
(with others) of it (of the blessings pro- 
mised in the gospel to be brought by the 
Lord at his coming). 24 tf] ‘This is 
my aim in all Ido: but inasmuch as many 
run in a race, many reach the goal, but ove 
only receives the prize,—I as an Apostle 
run my course, and you must so run yours, 
as each to labour not to be rejected at last, 
but to gain the glorious and incorruptible 
prize’ This, as compared with the former 
context, seems to be the sense and con- 
nexion of the passage. He was anxious, 
as an Apostle, to labour more abundantly, 
more effectually than they all: and hence 
his condeseension to all men, and self- 
denial: accompanied with which was a 
humble self-distrust as to the great matter 
itself of his personal salvation, and an eager 
anxiety to secure it. These he proposes 
for their example likewise. 24.) The 
allusion is primarily no donbt to the 
Isthmian games, celebrated ‘under tlie 


shadow of the huge Corinthian citadel” 
(Stanley); but this must not be pressed too 
closely : the foot-race was far too common 
an clement in athletie contests, for any 
aceurate knowledge of its predominance in 
some and its insignificance in others of the 
Grecian games to be here supposed. Still 
less must it be imagined that those games 
were to be celebrated in the year of the 
Epistle being written. The most that can 
with certainty be said, is that he alludes to 
a contest which, from the neighbourhood 
of the Isthmian games, was well kuown to 
his readers. See Stanley’s note: who, in 
following out illustrations of this kind, 
writes with a vivid graphie power peculiarly 
his own. Thus (after this manner— 
viz. as they who run all, each endeavouring 
to be the one who shall receive the prize: 
not as the one who receives it—for the 
others strive as earnestly as he) run (no 
contrast is intended between the stadium, 
where one ouly can receive the prize, and 
the Christian race, where a// may. Such a 
contrast would destroy the sense), in order 
that ye may [fully] obtain (the prize of 
your calling, see Phil. ii. 14). 25. ] 
There is one point in the comparison yet 
included in the so, the conduct of the 
athletes in regard of temperance, which 
he wishes to bring into especial promi- 
nence for their imitation :—as concerning 
the matter in hand,—A/is own abstineuce 
Srom receiving this world’s pelf, in order 
to save himself and them that heard him. 
—The emphasis is on every man, thus 
shewing the 80 abore to refer to all who 
TUN, contendeth is more general than 
“runneth : as much as to say, ‘ Every one 
who engages, not only in the race, but in 
any athletic contest, and thus strengthen- 
ing the inference. The garlands with 
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corruptible. °6 I therefore 
so run, not as uncertainly ; 
so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air: 77 but I 
keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection: 
lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be 
a castaway. 

X. |! Moreover, brethren, 


corruptible. 


which the victors were erowned were va- 
riously of olive, parsley, ivy, or (in the 
Isthmian games) of pine. See Stanley. 
but we] supply ave temperate in all 
things in order to obtain ... He takes for 
granted the Christian’s temperance in all 
things, as his normal state. 26.] I 
then (emphatic—he recalls the attention 
from the ineidental exhortation, and remi- 
niseenee of the Christian state, to the main 
subject, his own abstinence from receiving, 
and its grounds) so run, as not uncertainly 
(i.e. without any sure grounds of contending 
or any fixed objeet for which to eontend ; 
both these are ineluded); so fight I, as 
not striking the air (and not my adver- 
sary). The allusion is not to a “sham 
fight,” or rehearsal of a fight with an 
tmaginary adversary, but to a fight with a 
real adversary (viz. here, the body) in 
which the boxer vainly hits into the air, 
instead of striking his antagonist: 
27.] but I chastise [bruise] my body (the 
word literally signifies to strike heavily in 
the face, so as to render black and blue. 
The dody is the adversary, considered as the 
seat of the temptations of Satan, and cspe- 
cially of that self-indulgenee which led the 
Corinthians to forget their Christian com- 
bat, and sit at meat in the idol’s temple. 
The abuse of this expression to favour the 
absurd practice of the Hagellants, or to 
support ascetic views at all, need hardly 
be pointed out to the rational, much less 
to the Christian student. It is not even 
of fasting or prayer that he is here speak- 
ing, but as the eontext, vv. 19—23, shews, 
of breaking down the pride and obstinacy 
and self-seeking of the natural man by 
laying himself entirely out for his great 
work—the salvation of the greatest uuin- 
ber: and that, denying himself “ solace” 
from without: “ My hands have been worn 
away (Acts xx. 34) with the black tent- 
cloths, my frame has been bowed down 
with this servile labour.” Stanley), and 
euslave it: lest perchance having pro- 
claimed (the word proclaimed is used 
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°6 T therefore so run, 


Tas not uncertainly; so fight I, as r2Tim.iis 
not beating the air: 77 but * I chas- s Rom. viii.1s. 


5. 


tise my body, and tbring it into trom.vits, 
subjection: lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be "a castaway. 

X. 1 For I would not, brethren, °° 


u Jer. vi. 30. 
2 Cor. xiii, 


absolutely, and answers to our use of 
preached, The subject of the proelamation 
might be the laws of the combat, or the 
names of the victors, each by one in the 
eapacity of erald: probably here the 
former only, as answering to the preaching 
of the Apostles. The nature of the case 
shews that the Christian herald differs from 
the agonistic herald, in being himself a 
combatant as well, which the other was 
not: and that this is so, is no objection to 
thus understanding the word. “This in- 
troduces indeed a new complication into 
the metaphor: but it is rendered less vio- 
lent by the fact that .... sometimes the 
victor in the games was also selected as the 
herald to announce his suceess.” Stanley) 
to others, I myself may prove rejected 
(from the prize: not, as some Commenta- 
tors, from the contest altogether, for he 
was already iz 7#). An examination of the 
vietorious combatants took place after the 
contest, and if it could be proved that they 
had contended unlawfully, or unfairly, they 
were deprived of the prize and driven 
with disgrace from the games. So the 
Apostle, if he had proclaimed the laws ot 
the combat to others, and not observed 
them himself, however suceessful he might 
apparently be, would be personally rejected 
as unqualified in the great day. And this 
he says with a view to shew them the ne- 
eessity ot more self-denial, and less going 
to the extreme limit of their Christian 
liberty ; as Chrysostom says, “If to me 
the having preached, and taught, and 
brought thousands to the faith, suffices not 
to salvation, if my personal course have not 
been lawfully run, much more will this be 
so with you.” 

X. 1—22.] He proceeds, in close con- 
nexion with the warnings whieh have just 
preeeded, to set before them the great 
danger of commerce with idolatry, and en- 
forces this by the example of the rebellions 
and rejections of God’s ancient people, 
who were under a dispensation analogous 
to and typical of ours (1—1]); and by the 
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I would not that ye should 


be ignora ) 
the cloud, e ignorant, how that all 


i ae 18 our fathers were under 
w stv. 14, ‘and all passed through the sea;/ the cloud, and all passed 
Jeut. i. 35, . 9 

Nehis.t 2 and were all baptized unto Moses | ‘rough the sea; ? and 
Ixxviii, 14. ‘were all baptized unto 


& cv. ob. 

b Exod. xiv. 22. 
Numb. 
AXXHI 8. 
Josh. iv. 23. 
Vs. xxviii. 


1%. 
Evod xvi. U, oe 
35. Neh. ix. 15,20. Ps. Ixxviii. 24. 


2 


close resemblance of our sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, —their eating of meats sacri- 
ficed,—and the same act among the heathen, 
in regard of the UNION in each case of the 
partakers in one act of participation. So 
that THEY COULD NOT EAT THE IDOL’S 
FEAST WITHOUT PARTAKING OF IDOLATRY 
1.0. VIRTUALLY ABJURING CuRist (vv. 15 
-—22). 1.] For joins to the preceding. 
We had been inculeating the necessity 
of self-subduing (ch. ix. 24—27), and now 
enforees it iv the particular departments 
of abstaining from fornication, idolatry, 
de. by the example of the Jews of old. 
our fathers} He uses this expression, not 
inerely speaking for himself and his Jew- 
ish converts, but regarding the Christian 
church as a continuation of the Jewish, 
and the believer as the true descendant of 
Abraham, all...all... all, excl 
time with strong emphasis, as opposed to 
“the more part of them,” ver.5. ALL had 
these privileges, as a/l of you have their 
counterparts under the Gospel: but most 
of them tniled trom rebellion and unbelief, 
were under the cloud] The pillar 
of cloud, the abode of the Divine pre- 
sence, went before them, and was to them 
a defence: hence it is sometimes treated 
of as covering the camp, e. g. Ps. ev. 39, 
“He spreadeth a cloud for a covering,” 
and thus they would be uweder it. So 
also Wisd. x. 17, xix. 7,—“ the cloud 
covering the camp,” see Exod. xiil. 21, xiv. 
20. 2.| were baptized: Iiterally, 
baptized themselves unto Moses; entered 
by the act of such immersion into a solemn 
covenaut with God, and beeame His church 
under the law as given by Moses, God’s 
servant,—just as we Christians by onr 
baptism are bound in a solemn covenant 
with God, and enter His church under 
the Gospel as brought in by Christ, God's 
eternal Son; see Heb. ili. 5, 6. in the 
cloud and in the sea] The cloud and the 
sea were both aqueous; and this point 
of comparison being obtained, serves the 


in the eloud and in the sea; 3 and 
all ate the same ‘spiritual meat ; 
* and all drank the same Se same spiritual meat 


d Exod. xvii. 6. Numb. xx.11. 


Joses in the cloud and in 
the sea; 3 and did all eat 





4 and 


Ps. Ixxviii. 15. 


did all drink the 


Deut. ix. 21, Ps. cv. 4h. 


Apostle to indicate the outward symbols of 
their initiation tuto the ehurch under the 
government of Moses as the servant of 
God, and to complete the analogy with our 
baptism. The allegory is obviously not. to 
be pressed minutely: for neither did they 
exter the cloud, nor were they ewetled by 
the waters of the sea; but they passed 
ander both, as the baptized passes under 
the water, and it was said of them, Exod. 
xiv.31, © The the people feared the Lord, 
and believed the Lord, and his serrant 
Moses.” 8.) They had what auswered to 
the one Christian sacrament, Baptism :— 
now the Apostle shews, that they were uot 
without a symbole correspondence to the 
other, the Lord’s Supper. The two cle- 
ments in this Christian sacrament were 
anticipated in their case by the manna and 
the miraculous stream from the rock: 
these elements, in their case, as well as 
ours, symbolizing THE Bopy anp Buoop 
oF Curist. The whole passage is a 
standing testimony, incidentally, bnt most 
providentially, given by the great Apostle 
to the importance of the Christian Sa- 
craments, as necessary to membership of 
Christ, and not mere signs or vemem- 
brances: and an inspired protest against 
those who, whether as individuals or sects, 
would lower their dignity, or deny their 
necessity. spiritual meat] The 
manna is thns called trom its being no 
mere physical production, but miraculously 
given by God—the work of His Spirit. 
‘Thus Isaae is called, Gal. iv. 29, “ke that 
was born after the Spirit,” in opposition to 
Ishmael, “him that was bora after the 
Jlesh.” = Josephus calls the manna “a@ 
divine and marvellous food,” Antt. ili. 1.63 
and in Ps. Inxvili. 24 it is said, “he kad 
given them of the corn of heaven.” We 
can searcely avoid recognizing in these 
words a tacit reference to our Lord’s dis- 
course, or at all events to the substance of 
it, —Jobn vi. 31—58. 4.] It is hardly 
possible here, without doing violence to the 
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same spiritual drink: for 
they drank of that spi- 
vitual Rock that followed 
them: and that Rock was 


words and construction, to deny that the 
Apostle has adopted the tradition eurrent 
among the Jews, that the rock followed 
the Israelites in their journeyings, and 
gave forth water all the way. Thus Rabbi 
Solomon, on Num. xx. 2: “ Throughout 
all the forty years it was to them a 
well :”? and Schéttgen cites from the 
Bammidbar Rabba, ‘“ How eame that 
well, whieh is mentioned Num. xxi. 16? 
Answer. It was like a stone, or a swarm 
of bees, and it rolled on, and accompanied 
them in their journeys. When they en- 
eamped, and the tabernacle was set up, the 
rock came and rested in the entrance of the 
tent. Then came the Princes and stood by 
it, saying ‘Spring up, O well, &c.,’ and it 
sprung up.” He also gives other testimonies. 
—The only ways of eseaping this inference 
are (1) by setting aside the xatural sense 
altogether, as Chrysostom does, understand- 
ing the saying, not of water at all, but of the 
spiritual rock, i. e. Christ, who went with 
them and wrought wonders; or (2) by taking 
the rock as equivalent to the water from the 
rock: so Calvin, who says, “ How could 
the rock, which stood fixed in its place, have 
accompanied the Israelites? As if it were 
not plain that by the word ‘rock’ is de- 
noted the flow of water, which never de- 
serted the people.” Butagainst both of these 
we have the plain assertion, representing 
matter of physical fact, they drank from the 
spiritual (or, miraculous) rock which fol- 
lowed them: and I cannot consent to depart 
from what appears to me the only admissible 
sense of these words. How extensively the 
traditionary reliques of unrecorded Jewish 
history were adopted by the apostolic men, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
the apology of Stephen may bear wit- 
ness. But (distinetion between what 
they saw in the rock and what we see in 
it: they drank from it and knew not its 
dignity: but) the rock was Christ.—In 
these words there appear to be three allu- 
sions : (1) to the ideas of the Jews them- 
selves: so the Targum on Isa. xvi. 1: 
“They shall bring gitts to the Messiah of 
the Israelites, who shall be strong, inas- 
much as in the desert he was the Rock, 
the Church of Zion: so also in Wisd. x. 
15 ff., the wisdom of God (see note on 
John i. 1) is said to have been present in 
Moses, to have led them through the wilder- 
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drink ; for they drank of the spi- 
ritual Rock accompanying them : 


ness, &e. That the Mressran, the ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT, was present with the 
chureh of the Fathers, and that his up- 
holding power was manifested in miraculous 
interferences for their welfxre, was a truth 
acknowledged no less by the Jew than by 
the Christian. (2) To the frequent use 
of this appellation, & Rock, tor the God of 
Isracl. See,among other places, Deut. xxxili. 
4, 15, 18, 30, 31,37; 1 Sam. il. 2; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 2 and passim, xxiii. 8, &e.; Psalms 
passim, and especially Ixxvill. 20, compared 
with v. 30; see also Rom. ix. 33; 1 Pet. 
ii. 8. Henee it became more natural to 
apply the term directly to Christ, as the 
ever present God of Isracl. (3) To the 
sacramental tinport of the water which 
flowed from the rock, whieh is the point 
here immediately in the Apostle’s mind. 
As well in sacramental import as in np- 
holding physical ageney, that rock was 
Christ. The miraculous (spiritual) food 
was (sacramentally) the flesh of Christ : 
the miraculous (spiritual) drink was the 
blood of Christ: so that the Jews’ mira- 
eulous supplies of food and drink were 
sacramentally significant of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, in kind analogous to the 
two great parts of the Christian Supper of 
the Lord. In the contents prefixed to the 
chapters in the A. V., we read as the im- 
port of these verses, “ The Sacraments of 
the Jews are types of ours,” which though 
perhaps correctly meant, is liable to be 
erroneously understood ; inasmuch as no 
sacramental ordinance can be a type of 
another, but all alike, though in ditterent 
degrees of approximation, and by different 
representations, types of Him, who is the 
fountain of all grace. The difference be- 
tween their case and ours is generally, 
that they were uneonscious of the sacra- 
mental import, whereas we are conscions 
of it: “they knew not that I healed them,” 
Hos. xi. 3: and tn this particular case, 
that Christ has come to us “not by water 
only, but by water and blood,” 1 John v.6: 
His DratH having invested our saera- 
mental ordinanee with another and more 
deeply signifieant character. To enter more 
minutely into the import of the words, 
‘the rock was Christ,’ would be waste ot 
time and labour. The above reasons abun- 
dantly justify the assertion, without either 
pressing the verb was beyond its ordinary 
O 
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but the Rock was Christ. 
beit with the more part of them 
God was not well pleased : for * they 
were overthrown in the wilderness. 
6 But these things came to pass as 
our examples, to the intent that we 
should not lust after evil things, as 
‘they also lusted. 7 £ Neither be ye 
idolaters, as were some of them; as 
it is written, > The people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to 
play. 8 i Neither let us commit 
fornication, as some of them com- 
mitted, and *fell in one day three 
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5 But with many 
of them God was not well 
pleased: for they were 
overthrown in the wilder- 
ness. © Now these things 
were our exainples, to the 
intent we should not lust 
after evil things, as they 
also lusted. 7 Neither be ye 
idolaters, as were some of 
them; as it is written, The 
people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play. 
8 Neither let us commit for- 
nication, as some of them 
committed, and fell in one 
day three and twenty thou- 
sand. 9% Neither let us 


evi. 29. 


and twenty thousand. 


xxi. ay Deut. 


aie po tempted, 
Irxviii. 18, 56. & xev. @ & evi. 14. 


aeceptation, or presuming to fix on the 
Apostle a definiteness of meaning which 
his argument does not require. 

5.] Howbeit with the more part of them (in 
fuet the exeeptions were Joshua and Caleb 
only) God was not well pleased. 6.] 
But (the contrast being, between the events 
themselves, and their application to us) 
these things happened as (our examples: 
the literal rendering is) figures (not ‘types,’ 
as we now use the word, meaning by type and 
antitype, the material representation, and 
the ultimate spiritual reality,—but figures, 
as one imperfect ceremonial polity may 
figure forth a higher spiritual polity, bnt 
still this latter may not itself be the ulti- 
mate antitype) of us (the spiritual Israel 
as distinguished from the literal),— in order 
that we might not be (God’s purpose in 
the figures: of course an ulterior purpose, 
for they had their own immediate purpose 
as regards the literal Israel) lusters (so li- 
terally ; and the use of the substantive for- 
cibly depicts the abit) after evil things 
(generally: no special reference yet to the 
Corinthian feasters, as Grotins supposes), 
as they also (i.e. supposing us to be like 
them) lusted. 7.| Now the special 
instanees of warning follow. Notice, that 
all four of these were brought about by the 
lusting after evil things, not distinet from 
it.— ‘This instance is singularly appropriate. 
The Israclites are recorded to have sat 


9 Neither let 
Exod svii.2, us tempt the Lord, as ! some of them 
and ™were destroyed by 


m Numb. xxi. 6. 


tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted, and 
were destroyed of serpents. 


down and eaten and drunken at the idol 
Seast of the golden calf in Horeb: the very 
temptation to whieh the Corinthians were 
too apt to yield. And as the Israelites were 
actually idolaters, doing this as az act of 
worship to the image: so the Corinthians 
were tz danger of becoming such, and the 
Apostle therefore puts the ease in the 
strongest way, neither be (literally, become) 
ye idolaters. to play | The Hebrew 
word is properly to dance to music. The 
dance was an accompaniment of the idol 
feast. 8.] Another prominent point 
in the sins of the Corinthian ehureh. 
three and twenty thousand] The number 
was twenty-four thousand, Num. xxv. 9, 
and is probably set down here from me- 
mory. The subtilties of Commentators in 
order to eseape the inference, are diseredit- 
able alike to themselves and the cause of 
sacred Truth. Although the sin of Buaal- 
peor was, strietly speaking, idolatry, yet 
the form which it exhibited was that of 
Sornication, as incident to idolatrous feast- 
tng, see Nun. xxv. 1, 2. Thus it becomes 
even more directly applicable to the case of 
the Corinthians. 9.| The word ren- 
dered tempt means, tempt beyond endu- 
rance, ‘tempt thoroughly.’ the Lord | 
On the reading, see in my Greek Testament. 
The tempting "of the Lord was,—as on the 
other occasions alluded to Num. xiv. 22, 
where it is said that they fempted God ten 
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10 Neither murmur ye, as'the serpents. 10 Neither murmur ye, 


some of them also mur- 
mured, and were destroyed 
of the destroyer. ‘! Now 
all these things happened 
unto them for ensamples: 
and they are written for | 


N But all 


the ends of the world are | 
come. '? Wherefore let him 
that thinketh he standeth. 
take heed lest he fall. 
13 There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you but such 
as is common to man: but 


unto them by way of example: 
our admonition, upon whon they were written for our admoni- 


‘world are come. 
‘him that thinketh he standeth take is 
heed lest he fall. 


no temptation taken you but such 


as "some of them murmured, and 2®xoa.xvi.2. 
“were destroyed by Pthe destroyer. 


& xvii. 2. 
Numb. xiv. 
2, 20. & xvi. 


. 41. 
these things happened o Numb. xiv. 
1 ie waa oa 
« oxod, Xi. 23. 
and P 2 Banh: iG 
16. 1 Chron. 
AXiL Ta: 


1 q Rom. sv. 4 
tion, Tupon whom the ends of the | ess-u. 
12 Wherefore ‘let file's: 


1 John 


8 Rom. xi. 20, 


13 There hath 


God is faithful, who will) AS 1s common to man: but ' God is tchio, 





not suffer you to be tempted 


times,—the daring Him, in trying His 
patience by rebellious conduct and sin. 
Compare the similar use of the verb fo 
tempt, Acts v.9; xv. 10. And he warns 
the Corinthians, that they should not in 
like manner provoke God by their sins and 
their partaking with idols. by the 
(well-known) serpents. 10.| Murmur 
has been by some understood of murmuring 
against their teachers, as the Israclites 
against Moses and Aaron, Num. xiv. 2; 
xvi.41. But not to mention that this was, 
in fact, murmuring against God, such a 
reference would require something more 
specific than the mere word murmur. The 
warning is substantially the same as the 
last, but regards more the spirit, and its 
index, the tongue. As Theophylact says, 
“they did not bear trials manfully, but 
murmured, saying, When will the promised 
good things cone, and how long will troubles 
last P’—The destruction referred to must 
be that related Num. xvi. 41 ff, when the 
pestilence (which though it is not so spe- 
cifiled there, was administered on another 
oceasion by a destroying angel, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
16, 17, see also Exod. xii. 238) took off 
14,700 of the people. The punishment of 
the unbelieving congregation in Num. xiv., 
to which this is commonly referred, does 
not seem to answer to tlie expression “ were 
destroyed by the destroyer,’ nor to the 
term “some of them,” sceing that all exeept 
Joshua and Caleb were involved in it. 
11. by way of example] or figure. Meyer 
cites from the Rabbis, ‘ Whatever hap- 
pened to the fathers, was a sign to their 
posterity.” the ends of the world] An 
expression corresponding to ‘he comple- 
tion of the ages,” rendered the end of the 
O 


faithful, "who will not suffer you 


u Ps. exxv. 3, 
2 Pet. ii. 9. 


world in Matt. xiti. 39; xxviii. 20: this 
being literally, the ends of the ages of this 
world’s lifetime. So Chrysostom, “He 
means nothing else than that the terrible 
judgment is close at hand.” are come | 
literally, have reached. The ages are 
treated as oceupying space, and their ex- 
tent as just coincident with our own time. 
See a similar figure in ch. xiv. 36. 
12.| he standeth, viz. cx his place as a 
member of Christ’s church, to be recognized 
by hin at His coming for one of His. To 
such an one the example of the Israelites is 
a warning to take heed that he fall not, as 
they did from their place in God’s church. 
13.] There are two ways of under- 
standing the former part of this verse. 
Chrysostom and others take it as a con- 
tinualion and urging of the warning of the 
verse preceding, by the consideration that 
no temptation had yet befallen them but 
such as was within the power of human 
endurance: but a greater temptation is 
dmminent :—while Calvin and others regard 
it as a coxsolation, tending to shew them 
that taking heed not to full, is within the 
limits of their power, seeing that their 
temptation to sin was nothing extraordinary 
or unheard of, but only ‘ according to man? 
and they might trust to God’s loving care, 
that no temptation should ever befall them 
which should surpass their power to resist. 
This latter seems to me beyond doubt the 
correct view. For, besides the require- 
ments of the construction, &e., the other 
view restricts the sense of temptation 
to persecution, which it here does not 
mean, but solicitation to sin, in accordance 
with the whole context. hath taken 
you, not ‘took you,’ shews that the tempt- 
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to be tempted above that ye are 

able; but will with the temptation 
xJer.xxix.1. X make also the way to eseape, that 
ye may be able to bear it. 4 Where- 
2cor. fore, my beloved, ¥ flee from idolatry. 


y ver. 7. 
vi.17. 
1 John v. 21. 

zch. viii. I. 


a Matt. xxvi. 
26, 27, 28. 


ye what I say. 


blessing which we bless, is it not the 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


X. 


| AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


above that ye are able; 
but will with the tempta- 
tion also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it. 14 Wherefore, 
my dearly beloved, flee 
Srom idolatry, 5% I speak 





15 T speak as to 7wise men; Judge}as to wise men; judge ye 
164 The cup of | what I say. 6 The cup 


of blessing which we bless, 
lis it not the communion of 


participation of the blood of Chinst ?| the blood of Christ? The 


bactsii42, » The bread which we break, is it 
not the participation of the body of 


23, 24. 


ation was still soliciting them. faith- 
ful] He has extered tuto a covenant with 
you by calling you: if He suflered tempt- 
ation beyond your power to overeome yon, 
He wonld be violating that covenant. Com- 
pare 1 Thess. v. 24, “ Faithful is He that 
calleth you, who also will do it.” will 
Sere: make also the way to escape | 
Then God makes the temptation too; 
arranges it in His Providence, and in Mis 
mercy will ever set open a door for escape. 

the (way to) escape, i.e. which belougs 
to the particular temptation. in order 
that you may be able to bear (it): observe, 
not, ‘ will remove the temptation?’ but, ‘will 
make an escape simultaneously with the 
temptation, to encourage you to bear up 
against ite 14.] Conclusion from the 
above warning examples : IDOLATRY IS BY 
ALL MEANS TO BE SHUNNED; not tam- 
pered with, but fled from. flee from 
presses very strongly the entire avoidanee. 
This verse of itself’ would by inferenee tor- 
bid the Corinthians having any share in 
the idol feasts; but he proceeds to ground 
sueh prohibition on further special con- 
siderations. 

15—22.} By the analogy of the Christian 
participation in the Lord’s supper, and 
the Jewish participation tn the feasts after 
sacrifices, joined to the faet that the hea- 
thens sacrifice to devils, he shews that the 
partaker in the idol feast is a PARTAKER 
WITH DEVILS; which none ean be, and yet 
be a Christian. 15.] An appeal to 
their own sense of what is eongruous and 
possible,—as introducing what is to follow. 

as to wise men expresses an as- 
sumption on the Apostle’s part, that they 
are wise men. ye is emphatie— be YE 
the judges of what I am saying. 
16.] The analogy of the Lord’s Supper, 
whieh, in both its parts, is a participation 


bread which we break, is 
it not the communion of 


in Christ. The stress throughout to ver. 20 
is on participation and partakers. The 
cup of blessing is explained immediately 
by which we bless,—over which we speak 
a blessing, and is the Christian form of 
the Jewish eup in the Passover, over whieh 
thanks were offered after the feast,—zn 
blessing of which cup, our Lord instituted 
this part of the ordinance: see note on the 
history in Matt. xxvi. The explanation, 
the cup which brings a blessing, is wrong, 
as being against this analogy. which 
we bless] i.e. consecrate with a prayer of 
thanksgiving. Observe, the first person 
plural is the same throughout : the blessing 
of the cup, and the breaking of the bread, 
the acts of consecration, were not the acts 
of the minister, as by any authority pecu- 
iar to himself, but only as the repre- 
sentative of the whole Christian cougre- 
gation. The figment of saeerdotal con- 
secration of the elements by transmitted 
power, is as alien froin the apostolie writings 
as it is trom the spirit of the Gospel. 

the participation (i. e. that whereby the 
act of participation takes plaee) of the Blood 
of Christ ?—'The strong literal sense must 
here be held fast, as eonstituting the very 
kernel of the Apostle’s argument. The 
wine is the Blood, the bread is the Body, 
of Christ. (In what sense the Blood and 
the Body, does not belong to the present 
arzument.) Je reeeive unto us, make by 
assimilation parts of ourselves, that wine, 
that bread: we become therefore, by par- 
ticipation of that Bread, oxe Bread, i.e. 
ONE Bopy: henee the elose and literal par- 
ticipation in and with Christ. If we are 
to understand this word is to mean, 7e- 
presents or symbolizes, the argument is 
unnde void. On the other hand it is pain- 
ful to allude to, though neeessary to repro- 
bate, the earienture of this real union with 
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the body of Christ? 7 For 


we being many are oie 
bread, and one body: for 
we are all partakers of 
that one bread. %8 Behold 
Israel after the flesh: are 
not they which eat of the 
sacrifices partakers of the 
altar? 1 What say I 
then? that the idol is any 
thing, or that which 


4 Israel 


takers 





offered in sacrifice to idols | that an idol is any thing ? 
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Christ? 17 Because * we being many ¢ tow. sii.s. 
Hare one bread, one body: for we all 

partake of that one bread. 
®after the flesh: fare not 4 Rom. iv... 


ch. AL. 7. 


18 Behold 


Gale vi, 16. 
e Rom. iv. 1 & 


they whieh eat the sacrifices par- ° hear} 
with the 
do I say then? &that that whieh is gen. viiis. 
saerificed to idols is any thing, or 


2 Cor, xi. 18, 
altar? 19 What rtev iits’s 


vil. 15. 


20 Nay ; 


is any thing? °° But I)but that ®the things which they tev. xitz. 


say, that the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they | 


Christ, which is found in the gross mate- 
rialisin of transubstantiation. See further 
on ch. xi. 26, 27. which we break | 
probably already the breaking of the bread 
in the communion was part of the act of 
eonseeration, and done atter the example 
of our Lord in its iustitution. See ch. xi. 
24; Acts il. 42; xx. 7, 11. For the 
rest, see above. 17.| Because we, the 
(assembled) many (so literally), are one 
bread (by the assimilation of that one 
bread partaken : not ‘one loaf’) one Body 
(by the participation of the Body of Christ, 
of which that bread is the vehicle): for the 
whole of us partake of that one bread. 
By partaking of that bread, we become, 
not figuratively but literally, one bread: 
it passes into the substance of our bodies, 
and there is in every one who partakes, a 
portion of himself whieh és that bread. Vhe 
bread which was before, is now ourselves. 
But that loaf, broken and blessed, is the me- 
dium of participation of the Body of Christ ; 
we then, being that one bread, are one 
Body ; for we all partake of that one bread. 
The argument is a very simple and direct 
one ;—the bread is the Body of Christ ;— 
we partake of the bread: therefore we par- 
tuke of the Body of Christ. Of these pro- 
positions, the coxelusion is implied in the 
form of a question in ver. 16; the minor 
stated in the latter clause of ver. 17; its 
connexion with the major producing the 
eonclusion given in the former eiause, “ This 
is my body.” The major itself, “because 
we being many are one bread, one body,” 
is suppressed, as being a maxim familiar to 
Christians, 18.| Another example of 
participation from the Jewish feasts after 
sacrifice. Israel after the flesh, the 
actaal material Israel, as distinguished from 
“* Israel after the Spirit,” see Rom. ii. 29 ; 
Gal. iv. 29; and “the Israel of God,” 


Deut. xxxii. 
Ps. evi 


‘saerifiee, they saecrifiee to devils, 1 Ps.«v: 
7 > a Rev. ix, 


Gal. vi. 16. they which eat the sacri- 
fices, viz. those parts of the sacritices which 
were not offered; see on ¢h. viii. 1.—The 
parts to be offered are specified, Levit. iii. 
3; the practice of eating the remainder of 
the meat sanctioned and regulated, ib. vii. 
15—18. partakers with the altar 
(in a strict and peculiar sense,—the altar 
having part of the animal, the partaker 
another part ; and by the faet of the redi- 
gious consecration of the ottered part, this 
connexion becomes a religious connexion. 
The question has been raised, and with 
reason, why the Apostle did not say par- 
takers with God? Meyer answers,—be- 
cause the Jew was already in covenant 
with God, and the Apostle wished to ex- 
press a closer connexion, brought about by 
the saerifiee in question :—De Wette,—be- 
eause he was unwilling to ascribe so much 
to the mere aet of saerifiee, see Heb. x. 1 th: 
and to this latter view I incline, because, 
as De Wette remarks, ‘‘ God” would have 
suited the analogy better than “ altar,” 
but St. Paul avoids it, and evidently is relue- 
tant to useit. Still the inference lies open, 
to which our Saviour’s saying points, Matt. 
xxiii. 20, 21. The altar is Gop’s altar). 

19, 20.] The inference from the 
preceding analogies would naturally be, 
that St. Paul was then representing the 
idols as betng in reality what the heathen 
supposes them to be—and the eater of 
meats offered to them, as partaking with 
the idol. This objection he meets,—but 
with the introduction of a new faet to their 
consideration—that the things which the 
heathen sacrifice, they sacrifice really to 
devils. 19.] What do I say then ? 
i.e, What am I then assuming? that a 
thing sacrificed to an idol is any (real) 
thing so sacrifieed (i.e. has any real ex- 
istence as a thing sacrificed)? or that an 
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and not to God: and I would not| seerifice to devils, and not 


that ye should be partakers with 


i roe, vi. 15, devils. 


k Deut xxxii. 
38. 


to God: and I would not 
that ye should have fel- 


211 Ye cannot drink the! towship with devils. 2! Ye 
eup of the Lord, and the *eup of 
devils: ye cannot partake of the 


cannot drink the cup of 
the Lord, and the cup of 
devils ; ye cannot be par- 


Lord’s table, and of the table of takers of the Lord’s table, 


devils. 


1 Deut. xxxii. 
21. 

m Ezek, xxii. 
14. 


nenviv. stronger than he? 


o Rom. xv. 1, 
2. ver. 33, 
ch, xiii. 5. 
Phil. ii. 4, 21. 


p1 Tim. iv. 4, 


but not all things edify. 


idol is any thing (veal? e.g. that Jupiter 
is Jupiter, in the sense of a living power) ? 
— Not so; but (J say) that the things which 
they (i.e. the Gentiles) sacrifice, they sa- 
crifice to devils, and not to God (the 
word does not signify ‘false gods,’ nor can 
it bear the sense in which it is used in the 
mouth of idolaters themselves, Aets xvii. 18, 
—but, as always in the Septuagint and 
New Testament, when used by worshippers 
of the true God, ‘pEVItLs,’ ‘evil spirits’ 
the words are from Deut. [ref.], see also 
Ps. xev. 5 [Baruch iv. 7]. Heathendom 
being under the dominion of Satan [the ruler 
of this world), he and his angels are in fact 
the powers honoured and worshipped by the 
heathen, however little they may be aware of 
it): but (so literally: the inference being 
suppressed, ‘and ye therefore by partaking 
in their saerifices wonld be partakers with 
devils: but’) I weuld not have you be 
(become) partakers with devils. 

21.] Reason of the wish,—sententiously ex- 
pressed without any “for.” Ye cannot 
apples of eourse to the read spiritual par- 
ticipation ot the table of the Lord so as to 
profit by it: to moral possibility. The cup 
of devils is said, as corresponding to the cup 
of whieh mention has been already made, 
not as some faney, referring to the liba- 
tion at an idol feast. the table is used 
in the sense ot the meats laid on the table. 
From this passage probably, the “ Zable of 
the Lord ” became an expression eurrent in 
all ages of the Christian Church. 

22.) What ? (literally, or) do we provoke 
(are we provoking: is it our wish to pro- 


22 What? do we ' provoke 
the Lord to jealousy? ™are we 
*3" All things 
are lawful, but not all things are 
expedient: all things are lawful, 


man seek his own, but his neigh- 
bour’s [good]. * P Whatever is sold 
in the shambles, eat, asking no ques- 


and of the table of de- 
vils. 22 Do we provoke the 
Lord to jealousy ? are we 
stronger than he? 73 All 
things are lawful for me, 
but all things are not 
expedient: all things are 
lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. ?4 Let 
no man seek his own, but 
every man another's wealtb. 
°3 Whatsoever is sold in 


240 Tet no 





voke, that He may assert His power) the 
Lord (Christ) to jealousy (by dividing our 
participation between Him and devils) !— 
see Deut. xxxil. 21, which evidently is be- 
fore the Apostle’s mind :—are we stronger 
than He (are we then such, that we ean 
atford to defy His power to punish) ? 
23—XI. 1.] Now that he has fully 
handled the whole question of partaking 
in idol feasts, and prepared the way for 
specitie directions as about a matter no 
longer to be supposed indifferent, ke pro- 
ceeds to give those directions, aecompany- 
ing them with their reasons, as regards 
mutual offence or edifieation. 23.) 
He recurs to the plea of ch. vi. 12 :—re- 
asserts his modification of it, with a view, 
after what has passed sinee, to shew its 
reasonableness, aud to introduce the fol- 
lowing directions. not all things 
edify | viz. the Christian body: tend to 
build up the whole, or the individual parts, 
of that spiritual temple, God’s building. 
24.] Further following out of the 
idea snggested by edify. This ought to be 
our objeet: the bringing on one another 
to perfection, not the pleasing ourselves, 
see Rom. xv. 2, 3. but his neighbour's 
good]i.e. but every one his neighbour’s 
good. 25.] The key to understanding 
this and the following verse is, to remember 
that conscience is used in eaeh case of the 
conseienee of the person spoken of, i.e. in 
the two first eases, that of the reader,— 
in the third, as explained by the Apostle, 
that of the weak brother: see there.— 
Every thing which is being sold (vilered 
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the shambles, that eat, ask- 
ing no question for con- 
science sake: * for the 


earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof. *7 If 


any of them that believe 
not bid you to a feast, and 
ye be disposed to go; 
whatsoever is set before 
you, eat, asking no ques- 
tion for conscience sake. 
“3 But if any man say unto 
you, This is offered in sa- 
crifice unto idols, eat not 
Sor his sake that shewed it, 
and for conscience sake: 
for the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof: 
29 couscience, I say, not 
thine own, but of the other : 
for why is my liberty 
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tion, for conscience sake: *6 for 4the a Deut. x. 14 


Lexod. xix. 5, 


ness. thereof. 


earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- {5',33%-' 
"7 If any of the un- “"” 

behevers inviteth you, and ye are 

disposed to go; "whatever is set rtukex.7. 


before you, eat, asking no question, 
for eonscience sake. *8 But if any 
man say unto you, This hath been 
offered im sacrifice, eat not, * for his 
sake that shewed it, and for con- 
science sake. 2°" Conscienee, I say, 
not thine own, but the other man’s; 
for 'why is my liberty to be judged 
by another conscience [than mine 
own]? Tf I partake thankfully, 
why am I to be evil spoken of for 


6 ch. viii. 10, 
12. 


t Rom. xiv. 1. 


judged of another man’s 
conscience? 39 For if I 
by grace be a partaker, 


for sale) in the flesh-market, eat, making 
no enquiry (whether it is meat offered to 
idols or not), on account of your con- 
science: this reason is attached to the 
whole command, not only to the “ ask- 
ing no question ;?’—as is shewn by the 
parallel below, ver. 28,—where the reason 
giver is joined also to the command, 
“eat not? ‘The meaning being, — ‘eat 
without enquiry, that your conscience may 
not be offended’ If you made enquiry, 
and heard in reply, that the meat had 
been offered to idols, your conscience would 
be offended, and you would eat with 
otlence, risk of stumbling, to yourselves. 

26.| The principle on which such 
an eating ought to rest : that all is Gov’s, 
and for our use: and where no sub- 
jective seruple is east in, all to be freely 
partaken of : see 1 Tim, iy. 4. 27. | 
The same maxim applied to their eonduct 
at a banquet given by a heathen. A mniis- 
cellancous banquet, and not a sacrificial 
feast, is meant. At such, there might be 
meat whieh had been offered to idols. Gro- 
tius says well on the words, ye are disposed 
to go, he admonishes them tacitly that 
they would do better by not going: but 
he does not prohibit their going: see above, 
eh. v.10. On the words for conscience 
sake, see above, ver. 25. 28.| Who 
is the person supposed to say this? not, as 
Grotius, al., think, the Aost, of whom the 


that ‘for which I give thanks ? »Rom.xiv.o 


Tim. iv. 
» 4. 


expression any man would hardly be used. 
but it would stand “if he say unto you :” 
nor, as some think,—some heathen guest, 
by whom it might be said maticiously, or 
to put the Christian to the proof,—for dis 
eonscicnce would hardly be so much taken 
ino aceount in the matter; but, some 
weak Chrisiian, wishing to warn his bro- 
ther. oftered in sacrifice (withont any 
mcaution of its being to idols: such is the 
reading of our principal ancient MPSS.) is ap- 
parently placed advisedly, to represent what 
would be said at a Aeathen’s table. 
for his sake that shewed it] i.e. on ac- 
count of the man who informed you, and 
(specifying the particular point or points 
to which the more general preceding clause 
upplies) conscience: i.e. to spare the in- 
former being wounded in his conscience. 
The quotation, which is in the A. V. re- 
peated here, is omitted in all our ancient 
authorities. 29. | Explanation of the 
last words, for conscience sake, as meaning 
not your own, but that of the informer. 
for wny is my freedom judged by 
a conscience not mine own ?—i.e. Why 
should I be so treated (lazard by my ac- 
tions such treatment) ¢hat the exercise of 
uly Christian freedom, eating as I do and 
giving thanks, should become matter of 
condemnation to another, who conscien- 
tiously disapproves of it ?—If I partake 
thankfully (uot, as A. V., “by gruce”) 
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xcol.iii17, 31% Whether then ye eat, or drink, 
1 Pet. iv. 11. 


or do any thing whatsoever, do all 
82 y Give none 
occasion of stumbling, neither to 
Jews, nor to Gentiles, nor to ? the; 
83 even as ?I also 


y Rom. xiv. 13. 
ch. viii. 13. 
2 Cor, vi. 3. 


to the glory of God. 


z Acts xx. 28, 
ch. xi. 22, 
1 Tim. iii. 5. 
a Rom. xv. 2. 
ch. ix. 19, 22. 


church of God: 


X. 31—33. 
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why am I evil spoken of 
for that for which I give 
thanks? 3\ Whether there- 
| fore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God. *? Give 
none offence, neither to the 
Jews, nor to the Gentiles, 
nor to the church of God: 
33 even as I please all men 
in all things, not seeking 
mine own profit, but the 
profit of many, that they 
may be saved. 





XT. 1} Be ye followers 


| of me, even as I also am 


‘you, brethren, that ye re- 


pyerzi please all men in all things, ° not 
seeking mine own profit, but that of 
the many, that they may be saved. 
ac.iv.té XI. 1 Be *ye followers of me, even 
Ttuevs:16, 28 I also am of Christ. 
benz. ~~ 2 But I praise you, brethren, ° that 
ye remember me in all things, and of Christ. ? Now I praise 
* ithe fh ‘keep the traditions, according as I 


why am I to be evil spoken of for that 
for which I give thanks? These words 
have been misunderstood. It has been 
generally supposed that the Apostle is 2m- 
pressing a duty, not to give occasion for 
the condemnation of their liberty by an- 
other’s conscience. But the ground on 
which he is Aere arguing, is the unfitness, 
absurdity, ¢njustice to oneself and the cause 
of God, ver. 31, of so acting as to be con- 
demned for that in which a man not only 
allows himself, but for which hegives thanks 
to God. The sentiment is the same as in 
Rom. xiv. 16, “Let not your good be evil 
spoken of.” 

31.—XI. 1.] GENERAL CONCLUSION OF 
THIS PART OF THE EPISTLE,—enforced by 
the example of himself. 31.] This whe- 
ther then, &., passing from the special to 
the general, is not without reference to the 
last verse, in which the hypothesis is, that 
the Christian and thankful act of the be- 
liever is marred by the condemnatory judg- 
ment of his weak brother. All such hin- 
drances to God’s glory they are to avoid ; 
and in all things, eating or drinking or 
any other particular of conduct (any thing, 
the stress being on,—whether ye do eat 
or drink, or do any thing whatsoever; 
notas A.V. “whaterer ye do”’), the glory of 
God is to be the aim, self-regard being 
set aside: and so,— 32.] all offence 
7s to be avoided (it being understood that 
this refers to things indifferent, for in 
other things, both Jews and Greeks must 
be offended, see ch. i. 23), whether to Jews 
or Heathens (both these out of the Church), 


| member me in all things, 


or to the Church of God (their own bre- 
thren). 33.] His own course of con- 
duct:—as I in all things please (this 
expresses, as Meyer well remarks, not the 
result, but the practice on Paul’s part; 
for to please all men would be impossible 
even for one who had no fixed principle, 
still less for one like St. Paul). that 
they, his great aim and end ;—s0 ch. ix. 22. 

may be saved: compare on the 
sense, Phil. ii. 4, 5. 

XI. 2—34.] REPROOFS AND DIREC- 
TIONS REGARDING CERTAIN DISORDERS 
WHICH HAD ARISEN IN THEIR ASSEM- 
BLIES: VIZ. (1) THE NOT VEILING OF 
THEIR WOMEN IN PUBLIC PRAYER (VY. 
2—16): (2) THE ABUSE OF THE LOVE- 
FEASTS (17—34). 2—16.] The 
law of subjection of the woman to the 
man (2—12), and natural decency itself 
(138—16), teach that women should be veiled 
in public religious assemblies. 2.] 
But implying a distinction from the spirit 
of the last passage, which was one of 4/ame, 
and exhortation to imitate him. He praises 
them for the degree in which they did this 
already, and expresses it by the slighter 
word “ ye remember me.” all things, 
see above, on ch. x. 33. and ye 
keep (continne to believe and practise) the 
traditions (apostolic maxims of faith and 
practice, delivered either orally or in writ- 
ing, 2 Thess. ii. 15), according as (accord- 
ing to the words in which) I delivered 
(them) to you. This was their general 
practice: the exceptions to it, or de- 
partures at all events from the spirié of 
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and keep the ordinances, 
as I delivered them to you. 
3 But I would have you 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


dehvered them to you. 
would have you know, that ¢ the axpn.v.2s. 
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3 Now I 


know, that the head of|head of every man is Christ; and 


every man is Christ; and 
the head of the woman is 
the man; and the head of 
Christ is God. 4 Every 
man praying or prophe- 
sying, having his head 
covered, dishonoureth his 
head. 5 But every woman 


those traditions, now follow. 3.] “It 
appears, that the Christian women at Co- 
rinth claimed for their sex an equality with 
the other, taking occasion by the doctrine 
of Christian freedom and abolition of sexual 
distinctions in Christ (Gal. iii. 28). The 
gospel unquestionably did much for the 
emancipation of women, who in the East 
and among the Ionian Greeks (not among 
the Dorians and the Romans) were kept in 
unworthy dependence. Still this was ef- 
fected in a quiet and gradual manner: 
whereas in Corinth they seem to have taken 
up the cause of female independence some- 
what too eagerly. The women overstepped 
the bounds of their sex, in coming forward 
to pray and to prophesy in the assembled 
church with uncovered heads. Both of 
these the Apostle disapproved,—as well 
their coming forward to pray and to pro- 
phesy, as their removing the veil: here 
however he blames the latter practice only, 
and reserves the former till ch. xiv. 34. 
In order to confine the women to their true 
limits, he reminds them of their subjection 
to the man, to whom again he assigns his 
place in the spiritual order of creation, and 
traces this precedence up to God Himself.” 
De Wette. . of every man] ‘of every 
Christian man’ (so Chrysostom and others), 
certainly,—-and for such the Apostle was 
writing: but not only of every Christian 
man: the Headship of Christ is over all 
things to His Church, Eph. i. 22, and tlius 
He is Head of every man.—The word 
Head, in each case, means the head nert 
above. This must be borne in mind, for 
Christis THE Heap of the Christian woman, 
as well as of the Christian man.—God is 
the Head of Christ, not only according to 
His human nature: the Son is, in his Son- 
ship, necessarily subordinate to the Father: 
see ch.'ill, 23, note, and ch. xv. 28.—From 
Christ, the order descends first: then, in 
order to complete the whole, ascends up to 
God.—Observe, that though (Gal. iii. 28) 
the distinction of the sexes is abolished in 


€the head of the woman is the man ; ¢ Gen. ifi.16. 


1 Tim. i. 1, 
1 Pet. 


and ‘the head of Christ is God. Hise 
4 Every man praying or & prophesy- 
ing, having his head covered, dis- Pik? 
honoureth his head. 


f John xiv. 28. 
ch. ili. 25. & 
Xv. 27, 28. 


g ch. xii, 10, 28. 
& xiv. 1, &e. 
h Acts xxi. 9 


> But Pevery 


Christ, as far as the offer of and standing 
in grace is concerned, yet for practical 
purposes, and for order and seemliness, 
it subsists and must be observed. 
4.] The case of the maz here treated, was 
regarded by the ancient Commentators 
as an actually oceurring one among the 
Corinthians :— but by recent ones, as hypo- 
thetically put, to bring out that other 
abuse which really had occurred. Had it 
been real, more would have been said on it 
below: but from ver. 5 onwards, attention 
is confined to the woman. praying ] i.e. 
in public; prophesying | i.e. discours- 
ing in the Spirit; see on ch. xii. 10. 
having his head covered| The Jews when 
praying in publie put over their heads a 
veil, called the Tallith, to shew their reve- 
rence before God and their unworthiness 
to look on Him. Among the Greeks it 
was the custom to worship with the head 
bare; among the Romans, with the head 
veiled. This passage of St. Paul has ever 
ruled the custom in the Christian church. 
dishonoureth his head | i.e. Christ: 
not, his own head literally,—except in so 
far as the literal and metaphorical senses 
are both included,—the literal head of the 
man being regarded as the representative 
of his spiritual Head (see this brought out 
in Stanley’s note): for the head of the 
man, in this respect of honouring or dis- 
honouring, has been, ver. 3, explained to 
be CurisT. Him he dishonours, by ap- 
pearing veiled before men, thus recognizing 
subjection to them in an assembly which 
ought to be conformed to Christian order. 
5.] The case of the woman is just 
the converse. She, if she wncovers herself 
(on the manner of covering, see below 
ver. 15 note) in such an assembly, dis- 
honours her head (the man; not literally, 
her own head [except as above]: of this 
kind of dishonour there is no mention at 
all in our passage, and ver. 3 has erpressly 
guarded us against making the mistake) 
by apparently casting off his headship : 
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woman praying or prophesying with 
dishonoureth 

her head: for it is one and the same 

| Deut. xxi.12. thing as if she were ‘shaven. 
if a woman is not covered, let her 
also be shorn: but if it be *a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, 
7 For a man 
indeed ought not to cover his head, 
. forasmuch as 'he is the image and 
glory of God: but the woman is 
the glory of the man. 
man is not from the woman; but 
the woman from ™the man. 
neither was the man created for 
the woman’s sake; but the woman 
10 For this cause 


her head uncovered 


k Numb. v. 18. 
Deut. xxii. 5. 


let her be 


covered. 


m Gen. ii. 21, 
22: 


n Gen. ii. 18, 
21, 28 


for the man’s. 


J. CORINTHIANS. 


XI. 
| AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


that prayeth or prophesieth 
with her head uncovered 
dishonoureth her head: for 
that is cren all one as if 
she were shaven. ® For if 
the woinan be not covered, 
let her also be shorn: but 
if it be a shame for a@ 
woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be covered. 
7 For a man indeed ought 
not to cover his head, for- 
asmuch as he is the image 
and glory of God: but 
the woman is the glory of 
the man. % For the man 
is not of the woman; but 
the woman of the man. 
9 Neither was the man 
created for the woman 3 
but the woman for the 
man. ° For this cause 
ought the woman to have 


6 For 


8 For the 


9 For 


oGen.xxiv., ought the woman °to have [the 


and if this is to be so, the Apostle proceeds, 
why not go furtber, and eut_ off her hair, 
whieh of itself is a token of this subjee- 
tion? Butif this be acknowledged to be 
shameful (it was a punishment of adulter- 
esses), let the further deeeney of the 
additional eovering be eoneeded likewise. 
6.] The argument see above. 

let her saxso, besides being unveiled, &e. 
7—9.] .4 second reason for the same,— 
from the dependence of the man on God 
only, but of the woman on the man. 

7.) For refers baek to and gives a reason 
for the words “Jet her be covered,” the 
differenee between the sexes being assumed, 
—that one should be and the otber should 
not be veiled. the image... of God, 
Gen. i. 26. This the man is, having been 
ereated first,—directly, and in a special 
manner: the woman indireetly, only through 
the man. and (the representative of 
the) glory of God: on aceount of his supe- 
riority and godlike attributes among other 
created beings. This is obviously ¢he polat 
here brought out, as in Ps. vill. 6; not that 
he is set to shew forth God's glory, because 
God gloriesin him. Jan is God’s glory: 
He has put in him His Majesty, and he 
represents God on earth: woman is man's 
glory : taken (ver. 8) from the man, shining 
not with ght direet from God, but with 
light derived from man. This of eourse istrue 


only as regards her place in ercation,and her 
providential subordination, not in respeet of 
the dependence of every woman's individual 
soul direetly on God, ard not on man, for 
supplies of grace aud preparations for glory. 
The Apostle omits in this ease the wage, 
because anthrcpologically the woman is not 
the tmage of the man, on aceount of the 
difference of the sexes: and also perhaps 
beeause thus le would seem to deny to the 
woman the being created in the divine 
image, which she is as well as the man, 
Gen. i. 26,27. The former reason appears 
the more probable. §.) For gives the 
reason of the former assertion, ‘*¢he oman 
is the glory of the man,”—viz. that the 
man is not (emphasis on “1s,”—‘takes not 
his being,’ in the fuet of his original crea- 
tion. The propagation of the species is 
not here in view) out of the woman, but 
the woman out of the man (compare Gen. 
ii, 23,“ She shall be called woman, because 
she was taken out of man’). 9.) For 
neither (parallel with ver. S—another 
reason: not subordinate to it) was the man 
created (emphasis on ‘‘ CREATED” as before 
on is)on account of the woman, &c.— In this 
verse, besides the manner of, ercation, out 
of the man, the oeeasion of creation, for the 
sake of the mar, is insisted on; see Gen. ii. 
18 ff. 10.] For this cause, on account 
of what has just been said, by which 
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power on her head because|token of] power on her head P be- p£cetes. v.6. 


of the angels.  ' Never- | 


theless neither ts the man | 


-eause of the angels. 


11 Nevertheless 


without the woman, neither 4 neither is the man without the 4 Gal. iii.2s. 
the woman without the woman, neither the woman without 


man, tn the Lord. 3* For. 


as the woman is of the| 


the man, in the Lord. 


12 For even 


man, even so is the man as the woman is from the man, so 
also by the woman; but all ' also is the man by the woman ; 


things of God. 
tu yourselves: is it comely | , 


13 Judge | 


i‘ but all things from God. 


18 Judge r Rom. xi. 36. 


that @ woman pray unto, WM your own selves: is it seemly 


the subordination of the woman has been 
proved :—refers to vv. 7—9. the 
woman ought to have power on her head 
(i.e. the sign of power or subjection: 
shewn by the eontext to mean a veil). So 
Diodorus Siculus speaks of an image of a 
queen, having three kingdoms on its head, 
to signify that she was daughter and wiie 
and mother of a king ; where ‘ kingdoms’ 
evidently inean crowns, the tokens of king- 
dom. And as there from the eontext it is 
plain that they indicated participation in 
the glory of the kingdoms, so here it is as 
evident from the context that the token of 
power indicates being wrder power: and 
such token is the eovering. In this mean- 
jng all the principal Commentators agree, 
both aneient and modern. See some of 
the diflering views discussed in my Greek 
Test. because of the angels] i.e. 
heeause in the Christian assemblies the 
holy angels of God are present, and de- 
lighting in the dne order and subordination 
of the ranks of God’s servants,—and by 
a violation of that order we should be 
giving offenee to them. So Chrysostom,— 
“ Knowest thou not that thou standest 
with angels ? with them thou singest, with 
them thou praisest : and wilt thou stand 
laughing?” And in another plaee he 
says, “To shew that the whole air is full of 
angels, only hear what the Apostle says, 
when he is rebuking the women and order- 
ing them to wear a veil on their heads.” 
Some, with a modification of this render- 
ing, take the angels to mean the guardian 
angels, appointed, one to take charge of 
each Christian. So Theophylaet and Theo- 
doret. But though such angels certainly do 
minister to the heirs of salvation, see Matt. 
xviii. 10 aud note,—there does not appear 
to be any immediate allusion to them here. 
Others again understand ‘ bad angels,’ who 
might themselves be lustfully excited (so 
Tertullian),—or might tempt men so to 
be,—or might injure the unveiled them- 


selves. But the angels, absolute, never 
means any thing in the N. 'T. exeept the 
holy angels of God. See some other ex- 
planations in my Greek Test. But. still 
a question remains, WHy should the 
Apostle have here named the angels, and 
adduced them as furnishing a reason for 
women being veiled inthe Christian assem- 
blies ? I believe the aceount given above 
to be the true one, aud the reason of ad- 
ducing it to be that the Apostle has before 
his mind the order of the universal church, 
and prefers when speaking of the assem- 
blies of Christians to adduce those beings 
who, as not entering into the gradation 
which he has here deseribed, are eoueeived 
as spectators of the whole, delighted with 
the deeeney and order of the servants of 
God. Stanley thinks the most natural ex- 
planation of the reference to be, that the 
Apostle was led toit by a train of associa- 
tion familiar to his readers, but lost to us: 
and compares the intimations of a similar 
familiarity on their part with the subjeets of 
whieh he was treating in 2 Thess. 11. 5—7. 

11.) Yetisneither sex insulated and inde- 
pendent of the other in the Christian life. 
In the Lord, i.e., in the Christian state; a 
well-known phrase. See e.g. Rom. xvi. 
2, 8, 11, 12 (twiee), &e. 12.] And in 
this, the Christian life accords with the 
original ordinance of God. For (proof of 
ver. 11) as the woman is (was taken, 
Gen. ii, 21 f.) out of the man, so the man 
(is born, in the propagation of the human 
race) by means of the woman; but all 
things (both man and woman and all 
things else: a general maxim, sce 2 Cor. v. 
18) are of (as their source,—thus uniting 
in one great head both sexes aud all erea- 
tion) God—They are dependent on one 
another, but doth on Hia: the Christian 
life, therefore, which unites them in Christ, 
is agreeable to God’s ordinance. 

18.} Appeal to their own sense of pro- 
priety : ef. ch. x. 15. in your own 
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for a woman to pray unto God un- 
14 Doth not even nature 
itself teach you, that, if a man have 
long hair, it is a disgrace unto him, 
15 but if a woman have long hair, it 
is a glory to her? for her hair is 
given her for a covering. 
Sif any man seemeth to be conten- 
tious, we have no such custom, ‘nor 
yet the churches of God. 
this precept I give unto you not 


covered ? 


81 Tim. vi. 4. 


tech. vii.17. & 
Xiv. 33. 


selves] Each man within himself, in his 
own judgment. 14. nature itself] 
i.e. the mere fact of one sex being by 
nature unveiled, i.e. having short hair,— 
the other, veiled, i.e. having long hair. 
This plainly declares that man was in- 
tended to be wnxcovered,— woman, covered. 
When therefore we deal with the pro- 
prieties ot the artificial state, of clothing 
the body, we must be regulated by nature's 
suggestion: that which she has indicated 
to be left uncovered, we must so leave: 
that whieh she has covered, when we 
clothe the body, we must cover likewise. 
This is the argument. The word nature 
does not mean sense of natural propriety, 
but NaturEe,—the law of creation. 

have long hair] “To have long or beauti- 
ful hair is a sign of effeminacy. Paris in 
Homer is reproached as having long hair,” 
Eustathius.—The Apostle (see above) makes 
no allusion to the customs of nations in the 
matter, nor is even the mention of them 
relevant; he is speaking of the dictates of 
nature herself. 15.] See on ver. 14: 
compare Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 304 ff. 

a covering, properly a wrapper, or en- 
veloping garment. “In this passage,” 
says Stanley, “the Apostle would refer to the 
‘pepluin,’ which the Grecian women used 
ordinarily as a shawl, but on public oeca- 
sions as a hood also, especially at funerals 
and marriages.” 16.| cuts off the 
subject, already abundantly decided, with a 
settlement of any possible difference by 
appeal to universal apostolie and ecclesi- 
astical custom. But if any man seemeth 
to be contentious,—i.e. ‘if any arises who 
appears to dispute the matter, who seems 
not satisfied with the reasons | have given, 
but is still disputatious.’ Betore what fol- 
lows, we must supply “let him know, chat.” 
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God uncovered? 34 Doth 
not even nature itself teach 
you, that, if a man have 
long hair, it is a shame 
unto him? 1% But if a 
woman have long hair, it 
is a glory to her: for her 
hair is given her for a 
covering. 36 But if any 
man seem to be conten- 
tious, we have no such cus- 
tom, neither the churches 
of God. 37 Now in this 
that I declare unto you I 


16 But 


17 Now 


we (emphatic)—the Apostles and their 
immediate company,—including the women 
who assembled in prayer and supplication 
with them at their various stations, see 
Acts xvi. 13. no such custom] The 
best modern Commentators agree with 
Chrysostom in understanding this, “ xo 
such custom as that of being contentious.’ 
But surely it wonld be very unlikely, that 
after so long a treatment of a particular 
subject, the Apostle should wind up all by 
merely a censure of a fault common to their 
behaviour on this and all the other matters 
of dispute. Such a rendering seems to me 
almost to stultify the conclusion :—“ If 
any will dispute about it still, remember 
that it is neither our practice, nor that of 
the Churches, to dispute.” It would seem 
to me, but for the weighty names on the 
other side, hardly to admit of a question, 
that the custom referred to alludes to the 
practice of women praying uncovered. So 
Theodoret and many others. He thus cuts 
off all further disputation on the matter, by 
appealing to universal Christian usage: 
aud to make the appeal more solemn, adds 
the words of God to “the Churches,’—the 
assemblies which are held in honour of and 
for prayer to God,andare Zis own Churches. 
Observe “ the Churches,” not “the Church.” 
The plurality of independent testimonies 
to the absence of the custom, is that on 
which the stress is laid. This appeal, ‘ To 
THE CHURCHES,’ was much heard again at 
the Reformation: but has been since too 
much forgotten. 

17—34.] CORRECTION OF ABUSES RE- 
GARDING THE LOVE-FEASTS (AGAPE) 
AND THE PARTAKING OF THE SUPPER 
OF THE LorD. 17.] refers back to 
what has beeu said since ver. 2, and forms 
a trausiiion to what is yet to be said. 
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praise you not, that ye 
come together not for the 
better, but for the worse. 
18 For first of all, when 
ye come together in the 
church, I hear that there 
be divisions among you; 
and I partly believe it. 
19 For there must be also 
heresies among you, that 


the worse. 


But this (viz. what has gone before, respect- 
ing the veiling of women, not as Chrysostom 
and others, that which follows: see below) 
I commana you (not, ‘announce to you, 
nor ‘declare to you from report, which are 
senses of the original word unknown to the 
New Test., where it only means ‘to com- 
mand,’--to deliver ‘by way of precept. 
This makes it hardly possible to refer the 
word this to what follows : tor if so, some 
definite command should immediately suc- 
ceed) not praising (refers to the praise be- 
stowed on them in v.2, and excepts what has 
been said since trom that category) [you }; 
because ye come together not for the better 
(so that edification results), but for the 
worse (so that propriety is violated, and 
the result is to the hindering of the faith). 
These last words are introduced with a 
mnanifest view to include more than the 
subject hitherto treated, and to prepare 
the way for other abuses of their assem- 
blies to be noticed. 18.] in the first 
place—where is the second particular 
found, answering to this first one? Ordi- 
narily, it is assumed that the schisms are the 
Jjirst abuse, the disorders in the Agape 
(love-feasts : beginning with ver. 20), the 
second. But I am convinced that this 
view is wrong. For (1) neither special 
blame, nor correction of an abuse, is con- 
veyed in vv. 18,19: nor is it so much as 
intimated, on the ordinary hypothesis, what 
the character of these divisions was. And 
(2) the words of ver. 22, “shall I praise 
you in this? I praise you not,” plainly 
refer back to ver. 17, and shew that the 
whole is continuous. ‘The divisions before 
the Apostle’s mind are, specifically, those 
occurring at the Agape, but on the meu- 
tion of them he breaks off to shew that 
such divisions were to be no matters of 
surprise, but were ordained to test them, 
—and in ver. 20 he returns with the very 
words, “when ye come together,’—to the 
immediate matter iu hand, and treats it at 
length. See more on ver. 21, ti—But the 
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praising you; because ye come to- 
gether not for the better, but for 


18 For in the first place, 


when ye eome together in assembly, 

"T hear that divisions exist among: ¥¢h.i.t, 0, 
you; and I partly beheve it. 
*there must also be heresies among + Matt. wwiti 7. 


2. & iii. 3. 


19 For 


e xvii. 1. 
Acts xx. 30. 


1Tim.iv.1. 2 Pet.ii.1, 2. 


question still remains, where is the second 
point, answering to this first one? Again 
(with Meyer and Macknight) I answer,— 
at ch. xii. 1. The ABUSE OF SPIRITUAL 
GIFTS, which also created disorder in their 
assemblies, ch. xiv. 23 al., and concerning 
which he concludes, xiv. 40, “ let all things 
be done decently and in order,” was the 
other point before his mind, when he wrote 
this first. That he takes no notice in 
ch. xii. 1, by any word implying that it 
wus a second point, of what has gone 
before, will be no objection to the above 
view to any one who is acquainted with 
our Apostle’s style. in assembly] not 
local, as A. V., ‘in the Church,’ but equi- 
valent to “in one place,” ver. 20. In 
ver. 16, where the same word (ecclesia) was 
used of distinct bodies of Christians, it was 
not possible to keep the word assemblies : 
but it should be done where the sense ad- 
mits it, and it suits the matter in hand. 
divisions | of what sort, is specified 
below; viz. that be does not here reter to 
the party dissensions of ch. 1. 10, nor could 
he say of them “J partly believe it,” but 
strictly to divisions which took place at 
their meetings together, viz. that each takes 
betore other his own supper, &e. 
and I partly believe it} Said in gentle- 
ness: as if it were, “I am unwilling to 
believe a// I hear concerning the point, but 
some 1 cannot help believing.” 19. 
there must | in the divine appointment, that 
which follows expressing God’s purpose 
thereby. Our Lord had said “ Z¢ must 
needs be, that offences come,” Matt. xviii. 
7:—and Justin Martyr quotes among His 
sayings prophetic of division in the church, 
“there shall be divisions (schisms) and here- 
sies.”’ From the pointed manner in which 
there must also or even be heresies.... 
is said, I should be inclined to think that 
the Aposile tacitly referred to the same 
saying of our Lord: for there must be 
(not only dissensious, but) even heresies 
(not in the eeclesiastical or doctrinal sense, 
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y Luke ii, 35. 
1 John ii. 19, 
See Deut. 
xiii. 3. 

you. 

to one place, + there 


of the Lord’s Supper. 


t oe it is not 
to eot. 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


you, ¥that they [also] which are ap- 
proved may be made manifest among 
20 When then ye come together ‘came together therefore 
is no eating | ixto one place, this is not 


*1 For in eat-' 


XT. 
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fis which are approved 
may be made manifest 
S\among you. *° When ye 


fo eat the Lord’s supper. 
21 For in eating every one 


ing each one taketh before another taketh before other his own 


hie own supper: and one is hungry, 


z2ret.iits, and Zanother is drunken. 

Jude 12. 

ach.x.32. (rink in? or despise ye *the church ® ? 
bJamesii.6. of God, and P put them to shame, 


but indicating a further and more matnred 
separation, where not only is there present 
dissension, as in the Agape, but a delihe- 
rate choice and maintenance of party dis- 
tinction. It does not appear, in spite of 
all that has been written in Germany on 
the supposed parties of ch. i. 10, that sueh 
separations had yet taken place amoug 
the Corinthians. Nor even in Clement’s 
Epistle, forty years after this, do we find 
any allusion to such, but only, as here, to 
a general spirit of dissension and vari- 
ance) among you, that the approved 
{also! (i.e. as well as the other party, 
who wonld become manifest by their very 
conduct. This word also is found in some 
of onr oldest MSS., and not in others) 
may be made manifest among you; viz. 
throngh a better and nobler spirit being 
shewn by them, than by the contentious 
and separatists. 20.] The same sub- 
jeet— resumed from ver. 18: see notes on 
“in the first place.’— When then ye come 
together (are assembling, present tense, 
and perhaps here, where he deals with par- 
ticulars, this is to be pressed,—as their 
intention in thus assembling is blamed) 
to one place—there is no eating (or, 
it is not to eat, i.e. with any idea of 
eating) the Lord's Supper (emphusis on the 
Lord’s, as opposed to “his own? below), 

the Lord's Supper] ‘the Supper 
tnstituted hy the Lord? This was an 
inseparable adjunet, in the apostolie times, 
to their agape or teasts of love. Chry- 
sostomn and Tertullian give an ample de- 
seription of these feasts, which were of the 
nature of mutual contributions, where each 
who was able brought his own portion, — 
end the rich additional portions for the 
poor. During and after this feast, as shewn 
by the institution, by the enustom at the 
Passover, by the context here, and by the 
remnants of the ancient custom and _ its 


and one is hunary, 
is drunken. 
have ye not 


supper: 
and another 


99 T 
What? 22 qpat 2 


have ye not houses to eat and to houses to eat and to drink 


or despise ye the 
ichureh of God, and shame 


abuse until forbidden by the econneil of 
Carthage,—the ancient Christians partook 
of the Supper of the Lord. It was ne- 
cessary for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, that all should eat of the same 
bread and drink of the same eup; and in 
all probability, that a prayer should be 
offered, and words of consecration said by 
the appointed ministers. Hence cessation 
of the feast itself, and solemn order and 
silence, would be necessitated even by the 
outward requirements of the ordinanee. 
These could not be obtained, where each 
man was greedily devouring that which 
he had brought with him: where the ex- 
tremes were seen, of one eraving, and 
another being drunken, This being their 
practice, there could be no possibility, and 
at the same time no tutention of celebrating 
the ZLord’s Supper,—no provision for it, 
nor diseernment of the solemnity of it. 
21.) taketh before another, viz. during 
the feast, not at home, before coming. Ob- 
viously the each one must be hmited to the 
rich: the poor had no supper of their own 
to take, and were the losers by the seltish- 
ness of the rich. one is craving (the 
poor), another is drunken (therich. There 
is no need to soften the meaning of thislatter 
word, as Meyer says, “ Paul draws the pie- 
ture in strong colours, and who can say 
that the reality was less strong ?”’). 
22.| For (a reason for the blame in the 
foregoing: this should not be: for) have 
you no houses, to eat, &¢.: meaning, ‘at 
home is the plaee to satiate the appetite, 
not the assembly of the brethren.’ or 
do ye shew your contempt for (pres.) the 
congregation of God (of God, to express 
the dignity of the congregation. This con- 
tempt was expressed by their not sharing 
with the congregation the portion which 
they brought), —and put to shame those 
who have not (houses to eat and to drink 
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them that have not? What 
shall I say to you? shall 
I praise you in this? I 


praise you not. °3 For I J praise you not. 
eeived from the Lord that which I 
also delivered unto you, That @ the a mats, xxvi. 
Lord Jesus in the night m which 
he was betrayed took bread: *4 and 
having given thanks, be brake it, 
and said, ¢ This is my body, which ¢ Take, eat, is 
is t for you: this do in remembrance 
25 After the same manner 
the cup also, after they had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new cove- 
nant in my blood: this do as oft as 
ye drink it, im remembrance of me. 
°6 For as often as ye eat this bread, 


have received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered 
unto you, That the Lord 
Jesus the same night in 
which he was betrayed took 
bread: 74 and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, 
and said, Take, eat: this 
is my body, which is broken 
for you: this do in re- 
membrance of me. *> After 
the same manner also he 
took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup 
is the new testament in my 
blood: this do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remen- 
brance of me. © For as 
often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till 


of me. 


and drink 
the 


eh. iv.5. & xv. 23. 1 Thess. iv. 16. 


in, and therefore come to the daily agapx 
to be fed)? What must I say to you? 
shall I praise you in this matter? I 
praise you not. (See ver. 17.) 

23—25.] To shew them the solemnity 
of the ordinance which they thus set at 
nought, he reminds them of the account 
which he had before given them, of its 
INSTITUTION BY THE Lorp. Matt. 
xxvi. 26—29; Mark xiv. 22—25; Luke 
xxii. 19, 20. 23.) For I (no 
emphasis on “I”) received from the 
Lord (hy special revelation, see Gal. i. 
12. If the Apostle had referred only 
to the Evangelic tradition or writ- 
ings (?) he would not have used the first 
person stxgular, but would have said, “eve 
received.” I may remark, that the simi- 
larity between this account of the Institu- 
tion, and that in St. Luke’s Gospel, is only 
what might be expected on the supposition 
of a special revelation made to St. Paul, 
of which that Evangelist, being St. Paul’s 
companion, in certain parts of his his- 
tory availed himself) that which I also 
delivered (in my apostolic testimony) unto 


you, (viz.) That the Lord Jesus, &c. ° 


Literally, He was being be- 
trayed. ‘There is an appearance of’ fixed 
order, especially in these opening words, 
which indicates that this had already 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


that have not? 
to you? shall I praise you in this? 


Lord’s death 
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What am I to say 


23 Boy © ra. ech. xv. 3. 
Fou I ‘xe Gal.i.i, 11, 
12. 


26. Mark 
xiv.22. Luke 
Xx 10S 


omitted by 
all our most 
ancient MSS. 

t Some MSs. 
supply given, 
some broken: 
but the most 
aucient have 
no word. 


tthe eup, ye declare ts at ou 


most ancient 


*till he come. . J siv.s. 
2 Thess. i.10. Judel4. Rev. i. 7. 


become a familiar formula.” Stanley. 
In the original there is no word inserted 
between is and for, such as broken or 
given. See note on Matt. xxvi. 26. 

25.] See Luke xxii. 20. After 
the same manner] viz., He took, and 
having given thanks, He gave to them. 

This cup is the new covenant in 
(ratified by the shedding of, and therefore 
standing in, as its conditioning element) 
my blood. as oft as ye drink...| 
Not a general rule for all common meals 
of Christians ; but a precept that as often 
as that cup is drunk, it should be in re- 
membrance of Him: on these last words 
is the emphasis: see below. 26. | 
For gives an explanatory reason for the 
words “in remembrance of Me,” viz. that 
the act of eating and drinking is a procla- 
mation of the Death of the Lord till His 
coming. The Apostle is substantiating the 
application of the Lord’s words by the 
acknowledged nature of the rite. It is 
a proclamation of His Death ; and thus is 
a vemembrance of Him. It is so, by our 
making mention of in it, and seeing visibly 
before us and partaking of, His Body 
broken, and His Blood shed. till he 
come] The words ye declare are ad- 
dressed directly to the Corinthians, not 
to them and all succeeding Christians ; 
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fXumb tx.10, 27 f Wherefore whosoever eateth + the 
bread, or drinketh the eup of the 
Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of 
the body and the blood of the Lord. 
g2corxiis. 25 But let aman examine himself, 

and so let him eat of the bread, and 
“9 For he that 


John vi. 
5, ae 6. & 
=f Vite eis 


+t 50 ‘all our 
most ancient 
MSS. 


‘drink of the eup. 
eateth and f drinketh, 


+ See note. 


drinketh judgment to himself, if he 


+ The words 
the Lord’s 
are omitted 
by our most 
ancient MSS. 


diseern t not the body. 


the Apostle regarding the coming of the 
Lord as near at hand, in kis own time; 
see notes on 2 Cor. v. 1—10. After the 
eoming, there will be no longer any need 
of the symbols of His Body, since the 
Body itself will be with us; therefore 
the Apostle says, “ 77/1 He come.” 

27.| A consequence, trom the nature of the 
ordinance being, fo proclaim the Death of 
the Lord: the quilt of the unworthy par- 
ticipation of either of the elements. The 
Death of the Lord was brought abont by 
the breaking of His body and shedding His 
blood: this Death we proclaim in the ‘ordi- 
nanee by the bread broken—the wine poured 
out, of which we partake: whoever there- 
fore shall either eat the bread or drink the 
eup of the Lord unworthily (see below, ver. 
29) shall be guilty of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord: i.e. shall be subjeet to the 
penalty of offenee against the Body and 
Blood of Christ. Such an one proclaims 
the Death of Christ, and yet im an un- 
worthy spirit—with no regard to that 
Death as Ais atonement, or a proof of 
Christ’s love: he proclaims that Death as 
an indifferent person: he therefore par- 
takes of the guilt of it. Chrysostom 
strikingly says, ‘He makes that Death a 
murder, and not a suerifiee’? The Ro- 
manists absurdly enough defend by this or 
(the meaning of whieh is not to be ehanged 
to aad, as is most unfairly done in our 
A. V., and the eompleteness of the ar- 
gument thereby destroyed) their prae- 
tiee of communicating only in one kind. 
Trauslated into common language, and 
applied to the ordinary sustenance of the 
body, their reasoning stands thus: “ Who- 
ever eats to exeess, or drinks to excess, 
is guilty of sin: therefore eating, with- 
ont drinking, will sustain life.” 

28.] The but implies au opposition to, and 
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he come. 7% Wherefore 
whosoever shall eat this 
bread, and drink this cup 
of the Lord, unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord. 
23 But let a man examine 
himself, and so let him eat 
of that bread, and drink 
of that cup. °9 For he 
that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily,  eateth and 
drinketh damnation to him- 
self, not discerning the 
Lord’s body. % For this 


eateth and 


30 For this 


wish to escape from, the guilt just sng- 
gested. examine himself] prove him- 
self: ascertain by snfficient tests, what his 
state of feeling is with regard to the death 
of Christ, and how far this feeling is evinced 
in his daily life—whieh are the best gna- 
rantees for a wortliy participation. 

and so] i.e. ‘after eramination of him- 
self” The ease in whieh the self-exami- 
nation ends in an wz-fuyourable verdict, 
does not come under consideration, because 
it is assumed that sueh a verdict will lead 
to repentanee and amendment. 29. ] 
For he that eateth and drinketh (of the 
bread and of the cup: certainly not, as 
Meyer suggests, ‘the mere eater and 
drinker, he who partakes as a mere act of 
eating and drinking,’ whieh is harsh to the 
last degree, and refuted by the parallel, 
ver. 27. The word “unworthily” is spu- 
rions, not ocenrring in our most aneient 
Mss., and having found its way into the 
text by repetition from ver. 27), eateth 
and drinketh judgment to himself (i.e. 
brings on himself judgment by eating and 
drinking. The judgment meant, as is evi- 
dent by vv. 30—32, is not ‘damnation,’ as 
rendered in our A. V., a mis-translation, 
whieh has done infinite misehief), not ap- 
preciating (i.e. if he discern not, “if he 
have no idea of the solemnity of the ordi- 
nanee, or of the magnitude of the gift be- 
stowed on him.’ Chrysostom) the body 
(ot the Lord: here standing for the whole 
of that which is symbolized by the Bread 
and the Cup, the Body and Blood. The 
inystery of these, spiritually present in the 


. elements, he, not being spiritual, does not 


appreciate: and therefore, as in ver. 27, 
falls under the divine judgment, as trifling 
with the Death of Christ). 30.] Ex- 
perimental proof of the assertion that he 


eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, 
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cause many are weak and 
sickly among you, and many 
sleep. 3" For if we would 
judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged. 32 But 
when we are judged, we 
we chastened of the Lord, 
that we should not be 
condemned with the world. 
33 Wherefore, my brethren, 
when ye come together to 
eat, tarry one for another. 
“4 And Uf any man hunger, 
let him eat at home; that 
ye cone not together unto 
condemnation. And the rest 
will I set in order when I 
come. 

AID. '} Now concerning 
spiritual gifts, brethren, I 
would not have you igno- 


selves, we 


for 


from the present sicknesses and frequent 
deaths among the Corinthiau believers.— 
We may distinguish weaklings, persons 
whose powers have failed spontaneously, 
from txvalids, persons whose powers are 
enfeebled by sickness. Both words refer 
to physical, not moral weaknesses. 

$1.] But contrasts with this state of sick- 
nesses and deaths - it might be otherwise. 
This discerned (the result of the exami- 
nation commanded before) is the same word 
in the original as that rendered discern in 
ver. 29, and should be carefully kept the 
same in the translation, the idea being the 
sane. 32.| But now that we are 
jadged, it is by the Lord (emph.) that we 
are being chastised (to bring us to repent- 
ance), that we may not be (eternally) con- 
demned with the (unbelieving) world. 

83.] General conclusion respecting this 
disorder, So then (wherefore), my bre- 
thren (milder persuasive: as has been the 
assuinption of the first person me, vv. 31, 
32), when ye are coming together to eat, 
wait for one another (contrast to the un- 
seemly hurry blamed in ver. 21). 

34.] The Agape were not meals to satiate 
the bodily appetites, but for a higher and 
holier purpose: let the hungry take off 
the edge of his hunger at home: see 
ver, 22. the rest | viz. things omitted 
(probably matters of detail) iz the above 
directions. Perhaps they had asked him 
questions respecting the most convenient 
time or manner of celebration of the Lord’s 
‘supper: points on which primitive prac- 
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eause many are weak and _ sickly 
among you, and many fall asleep. 
31 But Pif we duly discerned our- ups. xxxii.s, 


h 1 John i. 9. 
should not be judged. 


32 But when we are judged, ‘we are i Ps. xeiv. 12, 
chastened by the Lord, that we may 
not be condemned with the world. 
33 Wherefore, my brethren, when 
ye come together to eat, tarry one 
another. 
hungry, let him eat 'at home; that 1ver.2 
ye come not together unto judgement. 
And the rest ™ will I set in order m ch. vii. 17 
"when I come. 
NII. ! Now *eoncerning spiritual eb. xiv.1, 97. 
gifts, brethren, I would not have 


eb. xii. 
6-lL. 


34 Tf any man * be xver.a. 


n ch. iv. 19. 


tice widely differed. when I come, 
literally, whenever I shall have come: the 
Apostle being uncertain as to the time. 
Cuapp. XII.—XI1V.] ON THE ABUSE OF 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS: especially PROPHESY- 
ING, and SPEAKING WITH TONGUES. The 
second particular requiring correction in 
their assemblies, see ch. xi. 18, note. Chiry- 
sostom well says: ‘* This whole passage is 
very obscure: and the obscurity is caused 
by our ignorance of the facts, and by the 
failure of phenomena which then were oc- 
curring, but now occur no longer.” 
XII.] ON THE NATURE, INTENT, AND 
WORTH OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS IN GENERAL. 
1—3.] The foundation of all spiri- 
tual utterance is the confession of Jesus 
as the Lord: and without the Spirit no 
such confession can be made, 1.] 
Some have thought that the Corinthians 
had referred this question to the Apostle’s 
decision: but from the formula, I would 
not have you ignorant, it rather looks as 
if, like the last, it had been an abuse which 
he had heard of, and of his own instance 
corrects. spiritual gifts] In the 
original the adjective only is expressed, the 
substantive having to be supplied. It is 
most likely neuter, as in ch. xiv. 1; spiri- 
tual gifts: so Chrysostom and most com- 
mentators—not masculine, as in ch. xiv. 
37: so Grotius and others, who maintain 
that the subject of this section is not the 
things, but the persons, quoting ch. xiv. 5. 
But surely the ¢hings are the main subject, 
enounced here, vv. 4-11, and treated of 
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bevin. you ignorant. * Ye know ? that 
Sph. ii. 11, ‘ 
12 1 thes. + when ye were Gentiles, [ye were] 
8. 1 Pet.iv.3 


t+ Such is the 
reading of all 
our most 
ancient MSS, 

e Ps. exv. 5. 

d Mark iy. 30. 
1 John iv. 
2,3. 


God saith Jesus is 


e Matt xvi.17. © 


no man 


earried away unto the ‘dumb idols, 
even as ye might be led. 
fore J give you to understand ¢ that 
no man speaking in the Spirit of 
aceursed : 
is able to say 
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rant. 2 Ye know that ye 
were Gentiles, carried away 
unto these dumb idols, even 
as ye were led. 3 Where- 
fore I give you to under- 
stand, that no man speak- 
ing by the Spirit of God 
calleth Jesus accursed : and 
that no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by 


3 Where- 


and 
Jesus 1s 


Jolin xv. 26. the Holy Ghost. 4 Now 
2 Cur. ili 'e < ~ y oC . eye 
sree CP lye Lord, but im the Holy Ghost. there are diversities of 
fRom. s+, + Now f there are diversities of gifts, a the cial: 
4. 1Petiv. L4 Lara 5 h ny ni. there are differences 
Sie but the same Spit. And there of adeWigtrations, bal ihe 
wim. are diversities of ministrations, and | 

dy po. 

iv. ll, 


through the rest of the chapter; the inspired 
persons being mentioned only incidentally 
to them. 2.) Reason why they wanted 
instruction concerning spiritual gifts—be- 
cause they ouce were heathen, aud could 
not therefore have any experience im spi- 
ritual things. Ye Enow (that) when ye 
were Gentiles, led about (or, carried away: 
not necessarily, ‘led wrong 7 the context 
seems rather to favour the idea of being 
‘led at will, blindly transported hither 
and thither) to idols which were without 
utterance (‘the God in whom you now 
believe is a living and speaking God— 
speaking by his Spirit in every believer: 
how should you know any thing of such 
spiritual speech or gifts at all, “who have 
been accustomed to dumb idols 2), just as 
ye happened to be led (viz., on each ocea- 
sion, These last words imply the absence 
of all fired principle in the oracles of Hea- 
thendoim, such as he is about to announee 
as regulating and furnishing the criterion 
of the spiritual gifts of Christendom. 
This even as ye might be led might tuke a 
man to contradictory oracles, the whole 
system being an imposture—their idols 
being void of all power of utterance, and 
they being therefore imposed on by the 
fictions of men, or evil spirits, who ‘ed 
them). 

3.] The negatire and positive eriteria 
of inspiration by the Spirit of God: viz. 
the rejection, or confession, of Jesus as 
the Lord, Wherefore, * because ye 
have been hitherto in ignorance of the 
matter. in the Spirit of God—in 
the Holy Ghost] The Spirit of God, or 
the Holy Ghost, is the Power pervading 
the speaker, the Element in which he 

speaks. Jesus is accursed] Jesus 
(uot Christ, the Name of office, itself in 


sone measure the object of faith,—but 
Jesus, the personal Name,—the historical 
Person whose life was matter of fact: the 
curse, and the confession, are in this way 
far deeper) is accursed (see Rom. ix. 3, 
note). So, Jesus is Lord (all that is 
implied in lord being here also implied: 
and we must not forget that the Greek 
word Kyrios, here used, is the solemn ac- 
customed name in the ‘Septuagint version 
for the Hebrew JETIovaH). By these last 
words the influence of the Holy Spirit is 
widened by the Apostle from the super- 
natural gifts to which perhaps it had been 
improperly confined, to the faith and con- 
fession of every Christian.—It is remark- 
able that in 1 Jobn iv. 1, 2, where a test 
to try the spirits is given, the human side 
of this confession is brought out,—‘“ that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,”’—St. 
John having to deal with those who de- 
nied the reality of the Incarnation. 

4—6.] But (as contrasted to this absolute 
unity, in ground and principle, of all spiri- 
tual influence) there are varieties of gifts 
(gifts, i.e., eminent endowments of indi- 
viduals, in and by which the Spirit in- 
dwelling in them manifested Himself,— 
the manifestation of the Spirit in each 
man :—and these either directly bestowed 
by the Holy Ghost Himself, as in the case 


of healing, miracles, tongues, and prophe- 


sy ing, or previousty granted them by God 
in their unconverted state, and now in- 
sptred, hallowed, and potentiated for the 
work of building up the church,—as in the 
case of teaching, exhortation, knowledze. 
Of all these gifts, faith working by love was 
the necessary substratum and condition), 
but the same Spirit (as their Bestower,— 
see the sense filled up in ver. 11): 

5.] And there are varieties of ministries 
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same Lord. §® And there 
are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in 
all, 7 But the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit 
withal. §& For to one is 
given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom; to an- 
other the word of kuow- 
ledge by the same Spirit ; 
9to another faith by the 
same Spirit; to another 


the same 


sume God } 


men. 


(appointed services in the ehureh, in which 
as their channels of manifestation the gifts 
would work), and the same Lord (Christ, 
the Lord of the church, whose it is to ap- 
point all ministrations in it. These minis- 
trations must not be narrowed to the ec- 
clesiastical orders, but kept commensurate 
in extent with the gifts which are to find 
scope by their means, see verses 7—10: 
and) varieties of operations (effects of di- 
vine working: not to be limited to mira- 
culous effeets, but understood again eom- 
mensurately with the gifts of w hose working 
they are the results), and the same God, 
Who worketh all of them in all persons 
(all the gifts in all who are gifted). Tbus 
we have GoD THE FATHER, the First Source 
and Operator of all spiritual influence in 
all: Gop THE Son, the Ordainer in His 
Chureh of all ministries by which this in- 
fluence may be legitimately brought out for 
edification: Gop THE Hoty Guost, dwell- 
ing and working in the church, and effee- 
tuating in each man such measure of His 
gifts as He sees fit. 

7—11.] These operations specified in 
their variety, but again asserted to be the 
work of one and the same Spirit. 

7.] To each individual, however (the em- 
phasis on each, as shewing the character of 
what is to follow, viz. individual distinction 
of gifts. But, or however, is eontrasted 
with thesame God of the last verse; throngh 
the workings of Oxe God, Oxe Lord, One 
Spirit, they are bestowed variously on each 
man), is given the manifestation of the 
Spirit (themanifestation by which the Spirit 
acts: it is a general term including gifts, 
ministrations, and operations, and) with a 
view to profit (with the profit of the whole 
body as the aim). 

8—10.] On the question, whether or not 
any studied arrangement of the gifts of the 

P 


Lord. 
diversities of operations, 
iwlich worketh all in all i zpn.t.2s. 

7 But to each is given the k Rom. xii. 


other " faith, 
to another ° gifts of healings in the 


6 And there are 
and the 


xiv. 


manifestation of the Spirit for profit. fi Eph Oe 
8 For to one is given through the “” 
Spirit 'the word of wisdom; to an- leh. ii.6,7 
other ™the word of knowledge ac- ™sh-i,5.% 
cording to the same Spirit ; 9 to an- “*” 


n ay xvil. 

9, 20. ch, 
nits 2. 2UCor, 
iv. 13, 

o Mark xvi. 18. James v. 14. 


in the same Spint; 


Spirit is here found, see my Greek Test. 
I have there seen reason to conelude that 
a rigorous distribution (as e.g. into éntellec- 
tual aud practical, and their subdivisions) 
cannot be traced ; but that at rhesame time 
there is a sort of arrangement, brought 
about not so much designedly, as by the 
falling together of similar terms,—the word 
of wisdom ,—the word of knowledge ;— 
kinds oftongues,—interpretation of tongues. 
Unquestionably, any arrangement must be 
at fault, which proceeding on psychological 
grounds, classes together the speaking with 
tongnes and the txterpretation of tongues : 
the working of miracles, and the discern- 
ment of spirits. 8.] For appeals to 
matter of fact, as the ground of the as- 
sertion in ver. 7, both as to the giving, and 


as to the gitt being for profit. the 
word of wisdom..... the word of 
knowledge] JVhat is the distinction? 


According to Neander, wisdom represents 
the skill, which is able to reduee the whole 
practical Christian life into its due order 
in accordance with its foundation prin- 
ciples ; knowledge, the theoretical insight 
into divine things. But Bengel and others 
take them conversely, knowledge for the 
practical, wisdom for the theoretical. Meyer 
says, ‘‘ Wisdom means the higher Christian 
wisdom (see on ch. ii. 6) in and of itself; 
—so that discourse which expresses its 
truths, makes them clear, applies them, 
&e. is the word of wisdom. But this does 
not necessarily imply the speculative pene- 
tration of these truths,—the philosophical 
treatment of them by deeper and more 
scientific investigation, in other words, 
knowledge: and discourse which aims at 
this is the word of knowledge.” This last 
view is most in accordauce with the sub- 
sequently recognized inexning of knowledge 
iC snosis) and the guvsiéc, and with the Apos- 
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+ So our prin- 
cipal oldest 
MSS. 

p ver. 28, 29. 
Mark xvi.17. 


fone Spirit ; 


Gal. iii. 5. 

q Rom. xii. 6. 
eh. xu. 2. & 
xiv. 1, Xe. 

teh. xiv. 29 
1 John iv. 1, 

8 Acts ii, 4. & 
x.46. ch. xiii. 
1. 


trom sii.6. Spirit, *dividing seve 

ch. vii. 7. 3 

Zoom ee omen? Ugis thewillethy* le bor 

John iii. 8. i 

“heb ii.s, as the body is one, and hath many 
x Rom. xii. 4, iA 
5. Ephive members, and all the members of 
Tone in 


omitted by 
almost allour 4 
most ancient AYC 


Gal. iii. 16. 


Y so 


one body: 


y ver. 27 


tle’s own use of wisdom in the passage re- 
ferred to, ech. ii. 6. These are be- 
stowed according to (the disposition,—sce 
yer.11,—of) the same Spirit. 9.] faith, 
as Chrysostom explains it, “He does not 
here mean faith in doctrines, but that which 
works miracles, of which our Lord said, 
‘Ifye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
&e! (Matt. xvii. 20), and respecting which 
the Apostles offered their petition, ‘add 
unto us faith’? (Luke xvii. 5): for this faith 
is the mother of miracles.” This seems to 
be the meaning here; a faith, enabling a 
man to place himself beyond the region of 
mere moral certainty, in the actual reali- 
zation of things believed, in a high and 
unusual manner. in the same Spirit} 
in, i.e. by and through, as the effective 
eause and the medium. gifts of 
(miraculous) healings] plural, to indicate 
the different kinds of diseases, requiring 
different sorts of healing. 10.] ope- 
rations of miraculous powers (in general). 
prophecy | speaking in the Spirit. 
Meyer gives an excellent definition of it: 
« discourse flowing from the revelation and 
impulse of the Holy Spirit, which, not being 
attached to any particular office in the 
chureh, but improvised,—disclosed the 
depths of the human heart and of the 
divine counsel, and thus was execedingly 
effectual for the enlightening, exhortation, 
and consolation of believers, and the win- 
ning of unbelievers. The prophet ditfers 
from the speaker with tonques ....in 
that he speaks with the understanding, not 
ecstatically : froin the feacher, thus: ‘ He 
that prophesies speaks all that he utters, 
from the Spirit: whereas he that teaches, 
sometimes speaks of his own mind.’ Chry- 
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REVISED. 


10 to another P opera- 
tions of miraeulous powers; to an- 
other ¢propheey ; to another * dis- 
cernings of spirits; to another § di- 
vers kinds of tongues; to another 
interpretation of tongues; © but all 
these worketh the one and selfsame 
rally to eaeh 


the tbody, though they be many, 
also is Christ. 


XII. 
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the gifts of healing by the 
same Spirit; '° to another 
the working of miracles ; 
to another prophecy; to 
another discerning of spi- 
vits; to another divers 
kinds of tongues; to an- 
other the interpretation of 
tongues: \but all these 
worketh that one and the 
selfsame Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he 
will, 1? For as the body is 
one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members 
of that one body, being 
many, are one body: so 


* even 


sostom.” discernings of spirits] i.e. 
the power of distinguishing between the 
operation of the Spirit of God, and the 
evil spirit, or the unassisted human spirit: 
see 1 John iv. 1, and compare “giviag 
heed to seducing spirits,’ 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
The exercise of this power is alluded to ch. 
xiv. 29. kinds of tongues] i.e. the 
power of uttering, in ecstasy, as the mouth- 
piece of the Spirit, prayer and praise in 
languages unknown to the utterer,—or 
even in a spiritual language unknown to 
man, See this subject dealt with in the 
note on Acts ii. 4, and ch. xiv. 2 ff 
interpretation of tongues] the power of 
giving a meaning to what was thus ecstati- 
cally spoken, This was not always resi- 
dent in the speaker himself: see ch. xiv. 13. 
11.] The Spirit is the universal 
worker in men of all these powers, and that 
according to His own pleasure: see above 
on vv.4—6, severally | or respectively. 
This unity of the source of all spiritual gifts, 
inthe midst of their variety, he presses as 
against those who valued some and under. 
valued others, or who depreciated them all. 
12—30.] As the many members of the 
body compose an organic whole, and all 
belong to the bodu, none being needless, 
none to be despised; so also those who 
are variously gifted by the Spirit compose 
a spiritual organic whole, the mystical 
body of Christ. First, however, vv. 12, 
13, this likeness of the mystical Christ to a 
body is enounced, and justified by the facts 
of our Baptism, 12.] The organic 
unity of the various members in one body, 
is predieated also of CHRIST, i.e. the 
church as united in Him, see ch. yi, 15. 
The word for confirins the preceding “ one 
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also is Christ. 13 For by 
one Spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free ; | or 
and have been all made 
to drink into one Spirit. 
14 For the body is not one 
member, but many. ‘5 If 
the foot shall say, Because 
I am not the hand, I am 
not of the body ; 1s it there- 
fore not of the body? 
16 And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, 
Tam not of the body ; is it 
therefore nat of the body? 
7 If the whole body were 
an eye, where were the 
hearing? If the whole 
were hearing, where were 
the smelling? 8 But now 
hath God set the members 
every one of them in the 
body, as it hath pleased 
him. 19 And if they were 


free ; 


many. 


the body ? 


ing ? 


now hath 


and the selfsame Spirit,” by an pUNOeY: 
By the repetition,—‘ the body” .. 
“of the body” ..... “one “body,” “the 
unity of the members as an organic whole 
is more strongly set forth. 13.] This 
shewn from our being baptized into one 
body, and receiving one Spirit.—For in (see 
on ver. 9) one Spirit also (the emphasis 
on “one Spirit,” to which words also be- 
longs) we were all baptized into one Body, 
whether Jews or Greeks, whether slaves 
or freemen; and we all were made to 
drink of one Spirit (or, ‘all watered by 
one Spirit,’ viz. the water of baptism, here 
taken as identical with the Spirit whose 
influence accompanied it).—So (under- 
standing the whole verse of baptism) Chry- 
sostom and others refer the latter half to 
the Lord’s Supper: and this is mentioned 
by Chrysostom, Luther, and others. Ols- 
hausen, and others, to the abiding in- 
fluence of the Spirit in strengthening and 
refreshing. But the past tense “we were 
made to drink,” ... referring to a fact 
gone by, is fatal to both these latter in- 
terpretations: besides that it would be 
harsh to understand even “we were made to 
drink into one Spirit,” and impossible to 
understand “we were made to drink of one 
Spirit,” of the cup in the Lord’s Supper. 
14.] Analogy, by which this multiplicity 
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13 For Zin one Spirit also we were 2Rom.vi.s. 
all baptized into one body, * whether » Gat.iti 2. 
Jews or Greeks, whether bondmen 
and were 

drink of one Spirit. 
body also is not one member, but 
1 Tf the foot should say, 
Becanse J am not a hand, I am not 
of the body; is it therefore not of 


iii. 1). 
ball made tor John vi. 68 


& vii. 37, 38, 
lt For the 80, 


16 And if the ear should 


say, Because I am not an eye, I am 
not of the body ; is it therefore not 
of the body ? 
were an eye, where were the hear- 
If the whole were hearing, 


17 If the whole body 


18 But 


©God set the members ever. 2s, 
each of them severally in the body, 

4as he pleased. 
were one member, 


19 And if they all ¢Rom.xii.s, 
ch. iii. 5. 
where were the Ye?) 


in unity is justified : it is even so in the 
natural body, which, though oze, consists 
of many members. The object of the con- 
tinuation of the simile seems to be, to con- 
vince them that their various gifts had 
been bestowed by God on them as members 
of the Christian body, and that they must 
not, beeause they did not happen to possess 
the gifts of another, consider themselves 
excluded from the body,—in which the 
weaker as well as the stronger, the less 
comely as well as the more comely members 
were necessary. The reader will remember 
the fable of the belly and members, spoken 
by Menenius Agrippa to the mutinous 
plebeians of Rome, when they seeeded to 
the Mons Sacer. See other illustrations in 
my Greek Test. 15. is it therefore not 
of the body ?] These words here, and in the 
next verse, may be taken, “2 is not there- 
fore not of the body.” But they are best 
taken as a question appealing to the sense 
of the reader: they thus have more of the 
vigour and abruptness of the Apostle’s 
style. of the body, i.e. belonging to 
the body as an aggregate. 

17.) The necessity of the members to 
one another, and to the body. 18.] 
But now, i. e. but as the case really stands. 

as he pleased answers to ‘as he 
willeth,” ver. 11. 19.] The same 
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body ? 


of you. 


those which 
them 


have more 


need. 


‘reductio ad absurdum,’ which has been 
made in the concrete twice in ver. 17, is 
now made in the abstract: if the whole 
were one member, where would be the 
body (which by its very idea * has many 
memoers,” see xx. 12, 1-1)? 20. | brings 
out the fact zx contrast to ver. 19, as 
ver. 18 in contrast to ver. 17. 

21—26.] dnd the spiritual gifts are 
also necessary to one another. ‘This is 
spoken of in reproof of the hiyhly en- 
dowed, who imagined they could do without 
those less gifted than themselves, as the 
preceding to those of small endowment, 
who were discontented with their gifts. 

22, 23.] Nay, the relation between 
the members is so entirely different from 
this, that the very disparagement, con- 
ventionally, of any member, is the reason 
why more care should be taken of it. 1 
understand by “those members of the 
body which seem to be more feeble,” those 
members which in each man’s case appear 
to be inheritors of disease, or to have 
incurred weakness. By this very fact, 
their necessity to him is brought out much 
more than that of the others. 23.) 
So also in the case of the parts which we 
think to be less honourable—on which 
usage has set the stamp of dishonour. 
Perhaps he alludes (as distinguished from 
“uncomely parts” below) to those limbs 
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20 But now are there many 
members, yet but one body. 
the eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee: 
the head to the feet, I have no need 
22 Nay, much more those 
members of the body which seem to 
be more feeble, are necessary: *3 and 
we think to be less 
honourable parts of the body, upon 
we bestow more 
honour; and our uncomely parts 
abundant comeliness ; 
24 but our comely parts have no 
Howbeit God hath tempered 
the body together, giving more 
abundant honour to the part which 
lacketh: *> that there should be no 
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all one member, where were 
the body? 29 But now are 
they many members, yet but 
one body. 7! And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee: 
nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. 
22 Nay, much more those 
members of the body, which 
seem to be more feeble, 
are necessary: * and those 
meinbers of the body, which 
we think to be less honowr- 
able, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honour; and 
our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness. 
24 For our comely parts 
hace no need: but God 
hath tempered the body to- 
gether, having given more 
abundant honour to that 
part which lacked: * that 


21 And 


nor again 


abundant 


which we conceal from sight in accordance 
with custom, but in the exposure of which 
there would be no absolute indecency. So 
Chrysostom, “ He says well which seem, 
and which we think (but I should draw 
a distinction between the two, in accordance 
with the above explanation of the weaker 
parts, and render the one which seem to 
be | of themselves |, and the other, which we 
think [conventionally ], on which see Acts 
xvi. 20, note), shewing that this verdict is 
given, not by the nature of things, but by 
public opinion.” we bestow more 
abundant honour | viz. by clothing: honour- 
ing them more than the face, the noblest 
part, which we do not clothe. our un- 
comely parts} Here there is zo qualifica- 
tion, such as which seem, or which we think, 
—and no ambiguity. Chrysostom says, 
“ These parts enjoy more honour: for even 
the miserably poor, if coinpelled to go with 
the rest of their body naked, will not 
endure to shew these parts unclothed.” 
24.| The comely parts are im some 
measure xeglected, not needing to be 
covered or adorned: but God (at the 
creation) tempered the body together 
(compounded it of members on a principle 
of mutual compensation),—to the deficient 
part giving more abundant honour. 
25.] that there be no disunion (see ver. 21) 
in the body, but that the members may 
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there should be no schisin 
in the body; but that the 
members should have the 
same care one for another. 
26 4nd whether one member 
suffer, all the members suf- 
fer with tt ; or one member 
be honoured, all the men- 
bers rejoice with it. 27 Now 
ye are the body of Christ, 
and members tn particular, 
28 And God hath set some 
in the church, first apos- 
tles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of heal- 
ings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues. ?9 Are 


with it. 


have the same care (viz. that for mutual 
well-being) for one another. 26. | 
And [accordingly], in matter of fact: we 
sce that God’s temperament of the body 
has not failed of its purpose, for the mem- 
hers sympathize most intimately with one 
another. if one...suffereth, all... 
suffer with it] “For,” says Chrysostom, 
“when the heel, as often happens, is 
pricked by a thorn, the whole body feels 
it, and is distressed: the back is bent, 
and the belly and thighs are contracted, 
and the hands, like attendants and ser- 
vants, approach and draw out the offending 
substance, and the head leans over, and 
the eyes look for it with anxious care.” 
or one .... is honoured (literally 
glorified), all.... rejoice with it} Chry- 
sostom again with equal beauty instances, 
“the head is crowned, and the whole man 
is glorified; the mouth speaks, and the 
eyes laugh and are joyous.” But perhaps 
the analogy requires that we should rather 
understand the glorification of those things 
which physically refresh or benefit the mem- 
ber, e.g. anointing or nourishment. 
27.] Application of all that has been said 
of the physical body, to the Corinthians, 
as the mystical body of Christ: and to 
individuals among them, as members in 
particular, i.e. each according to his al- 
lotted part in the body. Hach church is 
said to be the body of Christ, as each is 
said to be the temple of God (see ch. iii. 
16, note): not that there are many bodies 
or many temples; but that each church is 
an image of the whole aggregate, a micro- 
cosm or little world, haviug the same 
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in the church, first ® apostles, 
condly ‘prophets, thirdly teachers, iacts xii.1. 
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schism in the body; but that the 
members should have the same care 
one in behalf of another. 
one member suffereth, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member 
is honoured, all the members rejoice 
“7 Now ®ye are the body eRom.xii.s, 


“6 And if 


Eph. i, 23. & 


g Eph.iv. 11. 
S@- h Eph. ii. 20. & 
lil. 5. 


vm. xii. 6. 


then * miraculous powers, then ! eifts k ver. 10 
: . : ver.9. 
of healings, ™ helpings, ® governings, ™X"™>-*+ 
°divers kinds of tongues. 9 Are 
2 


n Rom. xii. 8. 
1 Tim. v.17. 
Heb. xiii. 17, 

4. o ver. 10. 


characteristics. 28.] The divine dis- 
position of the members in the spiritual 
body. some was apparently intended 
to be followed by “ others,” but meanwhile 
another argument, first, secondly, thirdly, 
occurs to the Apostle, and some is lett 
uncorrected, standing alone. in the 
(universal) church; a sense more frequently 
found in the Epistle to the Ephesians, than 
in any other part of St. Paul’s writings. 
first apostles] Not merely the 
Twelve are thus designated, but they and 
others who bore the same name and had 
equal power, e.g. Paul himself, and Bar- 
nabas, and James the Lord’s brother: see 
also note on Rom. xvi. 7. prophets | 
See above on ver. 10. teachers | those 
who had the gift of expounding and un- 
folding doctrine and applying it to practice, 
—the word of wisdom and the word of 
knowledge. miraculous powers] He 
here passes to the abstract nouns from the 
concerete,—perhaps because no definite class 
of persons was endowed with each of the 
following, but they were promiscuously 
granted to all orders in the church: more 
probably, however, without any assignable 
reason: as in Rom. xii. 6—8, he passes 
from the abstract to the concrete. 
helpings] i.e. assisting the sick, and the 
like, forming one department of the minis- 
trations of ver.5: as do also governings, a 
higher department, that of the presbyters 
or bishops—the direction of the, various 
churches. divers kinds of tongues | 
“Do you see where he places this gift, and 
how he uniformly assigns it the last rank?” 
Chrysostom. There certainly seems to be 
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all apostles? are all prophets? are 
all teachers? are all [workers of] 
30 Have all gifts of heal- 
ings? do all speak with tongues? 
31 But P desire 
earnestly the {+ greatest gifts: 
moreover I shew unto you a more | yet shew I unto you a more 


miracles ? 


p ch. xiv. 1, 39. 


do all interpret? 
+ So all our 


oldest au- 
thorities. 


excellent way. 


XIII. ! Though I speak with the 


tongues of men and of angels, yet 


have not love, I am 


intention in placing this /asé in rank: but 
I am persnaded that we must not seek for a 
ee arrangement: here, as above, 
.7—Il], it seems rather saqgestive than 
ee the gifts of healings naturally 
suggesting the Aelpinys,—and those again, 
tle assistances to carry ont the work of 
the church, as naturally bringing in the 
goveruings, the rule and euidance of it. 
29, 30.] The application of the 
questions already asked vv. 17—19. 
29. miracles} The words [workers of], 
supplied in the English text, have no re- 
presentative in the original. The Apostle 
has above placed the concrete, apostles, 
prophets, teachers, in apposition with m- 
raculous powers, aud gifts of healings; and 
now proceeds with the same arrangement 
till he comes to gifts of healings, which 
being too palpably nnpredicable of persons, 
gives rise to the change of construction, 
have all gifts of healings. 31.] But 
he has been shewing that @ll gifts have 
their value: and that all are set in the 
church by God: some however are more 
valuable than others) do ye aim at the 
greater gifts (greater is explained ch. xiv. 
5). This exhortation is not iuconsistent with 
ver. 11: but, as we look for the divine 
blessing on tillage and careful culture, so 
we may look for the aid of the Spirit on 
carefully cnltivated powers of the under- 
standing and speech: and we may notice 
that. the greater gifts, those of prophecy 
and teaching, consisted in the inspired 
exercise of the conscious faculties, iu which 
culture and diligence wonld be useful ac- 
cessories. and moreover] besides ex- 
horting you to emulate the greatest gifts. 
Literally, an eminently excellent 
way, viz. of emulating the greatest gifts: 
—:o Theophylact: “and herewith if ve 
must at all events be ambitions of gifts, I 
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all apostles? are all pro- 
phets? are all teachers? 
are all workers of mira- 
cles? °° Have all the gifts 
of healing? do all speak 
with tongues? do all in- 
terpret? 3 But covet ear- 


and nestly the best gifts: and 





excellent way. 

AIILT. } Though I speak 
with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have 


become as not charity, I am become 


will shew you an eminent,’ j.e. a more 
exalted “way, one which leads to all gifts 
that are: he menas, the way of love.” 
Cuap. XIII. 1—13.] THE panreYRIc 
oF Love, as the principle without which 
all gifts are worthless (1—3): its attri- 
butes (1—7): its eternity (8—12): its 
superior dignity to the other great Christian 
graces (13).—‘* This may,’ says Meyer, 
“without impropriety be called ‘a Psalin 
of Love:’’—the “Song of Love” of the 
New Test. (see Ps. xlv. title). “On each 
side of this chapter the tumult of argument 
and remonstrance still rages: but within 
it allis calm: the sentences move in almost 
rhythmical melody: the imagery unfolds 
itself in almost dramatic propriety: the 
language arranges itself with almost rhe- 
torical accuracy. We can imagine how the 
Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused to 
Jook up in his master’s face at the sudden 
change of his style of dictation, and seen his 
countenance lighted up as it had been the 
face of an angel, as the sublime vision 
of divine pertection passed before him.” 
Stanley. 1.] Though I speak (or, 
should speak) supposes a case which never 
has been exemplitied : even if I can speak. 
with the tongues of men and of 
angels] “See where he scts out: first be- 
ginning with that which seemed to them so 
great aud wouderful, the gift of tongues.” 
Chrysostom. It is hardly possible to under- 
stand tongues here of any thing but ertieu- 
late forms of speech: i.e. languages. See 
note on Acts ii. 4.—Of men (generic) and 
of angels (generic): i.e. of ‘all men and 
ali angels,’ whatever those tongues may 
be. love] Love ¢o all, in its most 
general sense, as throughout the chapter: 
no distinction being here drawn between 
love to man and to God, but the gene- 
ral principle dealt with, from which both 
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as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. ? And 
though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all know- 
ledge; and though I have 
all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. 
3 And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. 4 Charity suf- 
Jfereth long, and is kind ; 
charity envieth not ; charity 


bal. 


spring. The ‘caritas’ of the Latin ver- 
sions has oceasioned the rendering ‘ charity’ 
in most modern versions. Of this word 
Stanley remarks, “ The limitation of its 
meaning on the one hand to mere alms- 
giving, or on the other to mere toleration, 
has so much narrowed its sense, that the 
simpler term ‘ Love,’ though too general 
exactly to meet the case, is now the best 
equivalent.” I am become] the case 
supposed is regarded as present: ‘if I can 
speak .... I am become.’ sounding 
brass | Brass of any kind, struck and yielding 
a sound: i.e. something insensible and in- 
animate. No particular musieal instrument 
seems to be meant. cymbal] “ Cym- 
hals,” says Josephus, ‘were large broad 
plates of brass.”” The Hebrewname for them 
is most expressive, “ Tzeltzelim.” There 
appear to have been two sorts, mentioned in 
Ps. cl. 5, “ sweet (well-tuned) cymbals,” 
and “loud (high-sounding) cymbals.” 
Winer thinks the former answered to our 
castagnettes, the latter to our eymbals. 
The larger kind would be here meant. 

2.] all mysteries are all the secrets 
of the divine counsel,—see Rom. xi. 25 
(note); xvi. 25. The knowledge of these 
would be the perfeetion of the gift of pro- 
phecy. all faith (literally, all the 
faith) hardly, as Stanley, implies, ‘a/Z the 
JSaith in the world,’ but rather, ‘all the 
faith required to,’ &c.; or perhaps the 
article conveys the allusion to our Lord’s 
saying, Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 21, ‘all that 
faith,’ so as, &c. 3.] “The true and 
most significant sense is ‘though I dole 
away in mouthfuls all my property or 
estates.’ Who that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery, or the 
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sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
2 And though I have the gift 
of *prophecy, and understand all ae. xi.s, 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, °so as to b Matt, xvii. 
remove mountains, yet have not 
love, I am nothing. 
I give away all my goods in food, 
and though I give up my _ body 
ftthat I may be burned, yet have tor, tater 
not love, it profiteth me nothing. 
44 Love is longsuffering, is kind ; @Pmv..1 


0, 28. & xiv. 
1, &c. See 
Matt. vii. 22. 


Mark xi. 
23. Luke 
xvii. 6. 


3 And ¢ though ¢ Matt. via, 2. 


may boust. 


1 Pet.iv. 8, 


court of a Spanish or Sicilian bishop’s or 
archbishop’s palaee, where immeuse re- 
venues are syringed away in farthings to 
herds of beggars, but must feel the force 
of the Apostle’s half-satirical expression ?” 
MS. note by Coleridge, quoted by Stanley. 
give up my body that I may 
be burned] Soin Dan. iii. 28, “they yielded 
their bodies,” the Septuagint has, “to the 
burning,’ but the Hebrew and A. V. 
omit this. See also 2 Mace. vii. 37. He 
evidently means in self-sacrifice : for coun- 
try, or friends. Both the deeds mentioned 
in this verse are such as ordinarily are held 
to he the fruits of love, but they may he 
done without it, and if so are worthless. 
The variation indicated in the margin is 
the reading of three of our oldest MSS, It 
differs only by one letter from that in the 
text: the verb for “be burned” being 
“ kauthesémai,” that for “boast” being 
“kauchesémai.” It is not easy to decide 
between the two. The objection to “ that 
I may boast” seems to be that it introduces 
an irrelevant and confusing element, a 
boastful motive, into a set. of hypotheses 
which put forward merely an act or set of 
acts on the one side, and the absence of 
love on the other, and indeed, worse still, 
that it makes an hypothesis which would re- 
duce the self-sacrifice to nothing, and would 
imply the absence of love; and so would 
render the “yet have not love” unnecessary. 
4—7.] The blessed attributes of love. 
4.] longsuffering is the negative side, 
kindness the positive, of a loving temper : 
the former the withholding of anger; the 
latter, the exercise of kindness. 
envieth not] the word in the original 
means more,—‘ knows neither envy nor 
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love envieth not; love vaunteth not; teh not itself, is not 


itself, is not puffed up, > doth not be- 


puffed up, > doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; © rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; 7" beareth all 
things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. ® Charity never 


be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be know- 
ledge, it shall vanish away. 
9 For we know in part, 


ech.x.24 have itself unseemly, * seeketh not its 

own, is not easily provoked, imputeth 

fsx. not the evil; ® frejoiceth not at un- 

g2Jonn4. righteousness, but Srejoiceth with the 

bRomawi, truth; “*beareth all things, believeth 

2 Timi? al] things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. 8 Love never faileth: but! faiteth : but whether there 

whether there be prophesyings, they 

shall be done away; whether there 

be tongues, they shall cease; whether 

there be knowledge, it shall be done 

ich. viii. 2 91 For we know in part, and 


away. 


jealousy: both are included under it. 
vaunteth not itself} The word in the 
original is an universal one; a good defini- 
tion of its meaning is given by Basil, as 
including “all that a man takes upon him- 
self, not from duty or necessity, but for 
the sake of self-exaltation.” An equivalent 
English expression would perhaps he, dis- 
plays not itself. 5.] doth not behave 
itself unseemly appears to be general, 
without particular reference to the disorders 
in public speaking with tongues. its 
own] Love is so personified, as here to be 
identified with the man possessing the grace, 
who does not seek his own: see ch. x. 33. 
imputeth not the evil] “not only 
plots no evil, but does not even suspect 
any against the beloved person,” Chry- 
sostom: and this is better and more ac- 
cordant with the sense of the verb used, 
than the more general rendering, ‘ thinketh 
no evil” And we must not overlook the 
article, which seems here to have the force 
of implying that the evil actually exists ; 
‘the evil’? whieh is,—but Love does not 
impute it. So Theodoret: “It forgives 
those who have erred, having no suspicion 
that they have done so with bad motive.” 
6.] rojoiceth not at (the) unrighteous- 
ness, i.e. at its commission by others, as is 
the habit of the unloving world. 
rejoiceth with the truth | Most Commenta- 
tors, as the A.V., altogether overlook the 
force of the verb and the altered construe- 
tion, and render ‘ rejoiceth in the truth?’ 
but the rendering in the text is the only 
one which preserves the force of the words: 
rejoices with the Truth, the Truth being 
personified, and meaning especially the 


spread among men (as opposed to un- 
righteousness) of the Truth of the Gospel, 
and indeed of the Truth in general,—in 
opposition to those who (Rom. i. 18) “hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness,’ —who 
(2 Tim. iii. 8) “withstand the truth.’ 7.) 
all things, i.e. all things which can be borne 
with a good conscience, and this applies to 
all four things mentioned: all things, viz., 
which can be borne, believed, hoped, or 
endured. beareth] The verb is the same 
as that in ch. ix. 12, where see note. Some 
would render it here “covers,” but the 
variation in sense from ch. ix. is needless. 
believeth] viz. without suspicion of 
another. hopeth]} viz. even against 
hope—hoping what is good of another, 
even when others have ceased to do so. 
endureth] viz. persecutions and 
distresses inflicted by others, rather than 
shew an unloving spirit to them. 
8—12.] The eternal abiding of love when 
other graces have passed away. By 
whether, whether, whether, the general 
idea, gifts, is split into its species—be 
there prophesyings—be there (speakings 
in) tongues, be there knowledge.—Chry- 
sostom and others understand the two first 
futures, shall bedone away, and shal! cease, 
of thetime when, the faith being every where 
dispersed, these gifts should be xo longer 
needed. But unquestionably the time alluded 
to is that of the coming of the Lord: see ver. 
2. and this applies to ad/ these, not to the last 
(knowledge) only. The two first, prophesy- 
ings and tongues, shall be absolutely super- 
seded: knowledge relatively: the imperfect, 
by the perfect. 9,10.] Reason given; 
—that our knowledge and our prophesying 
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and we prophesy in part. 
10 But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be 
done away. “ When I 
was a child, I spake as a 
child, £ understood as a 
child, I thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, 
I put away childish things. 
12 For now we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know 
in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am 
known. 13 And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of 
these is charity. 


(utterance of divine things) are but partial, 


embracing bat a part: but w 
is perfect (entire—univers 


come, this partial shall be abolished— 


superseded. See Eph. iv. 
the same idea is otherwise e 


11.] Analogical illustration of ver. 10. 

The child (or dade) and the perfect 
are used in contrast, ch. ii. 
I spake, I thought (was minded, 


20. 
or felt), I reasoned (or ju 
can hardly be an allusion, 


to the three gifts, of tongues (1 spoke), 


prophesy (1 thought, which 


lamely), and knowledge (Lr 


now that I am become a 


brought to an end the ways of a child: 
not, as A. V., ‘when I became a man I put 


> 


away...., as if it were 


day ;— this rendering is ungrammatical. 


12.] Contrast between ou 
and knowledge,—and those 
perfect state. 
of the former verse: for it 
us. 
until the Lord’s coming. 


literally, through a mirror: 
to the popular illusion, which regards the 
object, really seen Jehind the mirror, as 
We wust think, not of 


seen through it. 
our mirrors of glass, but of’ t 


reflecting metallic mirrors of the ancients. 


obscurely | literally, 
There is a reference to t 


version of Numb. xii. 8, “I will speak to 


him mouth to mouth, appa 
by enigmas.”’ 


For justifies the analogy 


now, in our present condition, 


We are almost obliged in 
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we prophesy in part. 10 But when 
that which is perfect is come, f that teri 
ovr oldest 


which is in part shall be done away. 4iss’ 
11 When I was a child, I spake as a 

ehild, I thought as a child, I rea- 

soned as a child: + now that I am Ln. 
become aman, I have done away 434" 
ithe things of the child. LF For 

Know we see in a glass, obscurely ; *2,%r. tii)s, 
but then 'face to face: now I know 1 Matt: xviii. 
in part; but then shall I know fully ae 
even as also I was fully known. 

13 But now there abideth faith, hope, 

love, these three; and the greatest 


of these is love. 





an English version to take the words ad- 
verbially, — ‘enigmatically’ (so A. V., 
‘darkly’): hut the strict propriety of the 
expression is thus disguised. “Jn an 
enigma” means, ‘in a dark discourse,’ viz. 
the revealed word, which is dark, by com- 
parison with our future perfect knowledge. 
then, i.e., “when that which is per- 
fect is come ;”’ ver. 10, “at the Lord’s 
coming, and after.” face to face] 
literally, face towards face, i.e. by im- 
mediate intuition: so Gen. xxxii. 30. 
I shall thoroughly know even as I was 
(during this life: he places himself in that 
state, and uses the aor. as of a thing 
gone by) thoroughly known. — In this 
life we are known by God, rather than 
know Him: see Gal. iv. 9; ch. viii. 3, note. 
—The sense ot this important past tense 
niust not be forced, as in A. V., to a 
present. 

13.] Superiority of Love to the other 
great Christian graces.—Some gifts shall 
pass away,—but these three great graces 
shall remain for ever,—¥AITH, HOPE, 
LOVE. This is necessarily the meaning,— 
and not that love alone shall abide for 
ever, and the other two inerely during the 
present state. Vor (1) the words but 
now do not mean in this present state, 
as opposed to what has just been said, 
ver. 12,—but as things have been shewn 
to be,—at this stage of our argument: 
—and the inference from them is just 
the contrary of tbat implied in the other 
rendering: viz. that since tongues, pro- 
phesyings, knowledge, will all pass away, 


hen that which 
al) shall have 


11—13, where 
xpressed. 
6; iii, 1; xiv. 


dged). There 
as some think, 


suits but very 
easoned). 
man, I have 


done on a set 


r present sight 
in the future 


is just so with 


in a glass | 
i.e. according 


he imperfectly- 


in an enigma. 
he Septuagint 


rently, and not 
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xAYy., 


ach. xii. 31. 

b Numb. xi. 
25, 29. 

¢ Acts ii. 4. & 
x. 46. 


men, but unto God: 


men edification, 


and comfort. 


we have left buf THESE THREE. (2) From 
the position of the verb abideth, it has a 
strong emphasis, and carries the weight of 
the clause, as opposed to the prev iously- 
mentioned things whieh shall be done away. 
(3) From the expression, these three, a pre- 
eminence is obviously pointed out for faith, 
hope, and love, distinct from aught which 
has gone before.—This being the plain sense 
of the words, how can faith and hope be said 
to endure to eternity, when faith will be lost 
in sight, and hope in fruition? With hope, 
there is but little dithiculty: bué one place 
has inseribed over its portals, “ Leave hope 
behind, all ye that enter here.” New glo- 
ries, new treasures of knowledge and of 
love, will ever raise, and nourish, blessed 
hopes of yet more and higher,—hopes which 
no disappointment will blight. But how 
can faith abide,—faith, which is the evi- 
dence of things zof seer,—where all things 
onee believed are seen? In the form of 
holy confideuce and trust, faith will abide 
even there. The stay of all conscious 
created being, hnman or angelic, is depend- 
ence on God: and where the faith which 
comes by hearing is out of the question, 
the fuith which consists in trusting will be 
the only faith possible. Thus Zope will 
remain, as anticipation certain to be ful- 
tilled: Fuith will remain, as trnst, entire 
and undoubting :—the anchor of the soul, 
even where no tempest comes. See this 
expanded and further vindicated in my 
Quebee Chapel Sermons, Vol. i. Serm. viit. 

The greater (or in English, greatest) 
of these,—not ‘greater than these.’ “The 
greater,” as De Wette beautitully remarks, 
‘‘beeanse it contains in itself the root of 
the other two: we believe only one whom 
we love,—we hope only that which we 
love.’ And thus the forms of Faith and 
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1 Follow after love, yet 
@ desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but 
> chiefly that ye may prophesy. 
2 For he that °speaketh in an [un- 
known] tongue speaketh not unto 
for no one 
understandeth [him], but in the) 
spirit he speaketh mysteries. 
he that prophesieth speaketh unto 
and exhortation, 
* He that speaketh 
in an [unknown] tongue edifieth 


XIV: 
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XTV. ' Follow after 


charity, and desire spi- 
ritual gifts, but rather that 
ye may prophesy. * For 
he that speaketh in an nn- 
known fongue speaketh not 
unto men, but unto God: 
for no man understandeth 
him; howbeit in the spirit 
he speaketh mysteries. 
3 But he that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edifi- 
cation, and exhortation, 
and comfort. * He that 
speaketh in an unknown 


3 But 





Hope which will there for ever subsist, 
will be sustained in, and overshadowed 
by, the all-pervading superior element of 
eternal Love. 

CHap. XIV. 1—25.] Demonstration of 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE GIFT OF PRO- 
PHECY OVER THAT OF SPEAKING WITH 
TONGUES. 1.] Transition from the 
parenthetical matter of the last chapter to 
the subject about to be resumed. Pursue 
after Love (let it be your great aim,—im- 
portant and enduring as that grace has been 
shewn to be): meantime however (during 
that pursuit; making that the first thing, 

take up this asa second) strive for spiritual 
gifts (gifts is not expressed in the Greek: 
see note on ch. xii. 1), but more (more than 
spiritual gifts in general: i.e. more for 
this than for others; chiefly) that ye may 
prophesy. 

2—20.] Prophecy edifies the BRE- 
THREN more than speaking with tongues. 

2.] For he that speaketh in a tongue, 
speaketh not unto men; but unto God: for 
no one understandeth him (literally, heareth 
him: but obviously it is meant, hears with 
intelligence: i.e. as a general rule, the 
assembly do not understand him; some, 
who have the gift of interpretation of 
tongues, may,—but they are the excep- 
tion), but (opposed to no one understandeth 
him) in the spirit (in his spirit, as op- 
posed to in his understanding: his spirit 
is the organ of the Holy Ghost, but his 
understanding i is unfruitful; see vv. 14, 15) 
he speaketh “mysteries (things whieh are 
hidden from the hearers, and sometimes 
also from himself). 3.] But (on the 
other hand) he who prophesieth speaketh 
to men edification (genus), and (species) 
exhortation, and (species) consolation. See 
the definition of prophecy given on ch. xii. 
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tongue edifieth himself ; but 
he that prophesieth edifieth 
the church. * I would that 
ye all spake with tongues, 
but rather that ye prophe- 
sied: for greater is he that 
prophesieth than he that 
speaketh with tongues, ex- 
cept he interpret, that the 
church may receive edify- 
ing. §& Now brethren, if I 
come unto you speaking 
with tongues, what shall I 
profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by reve- 
lation, or by knowledge, or 
by prophesying, or by doc- 
trine? 7 And even things 
without life giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, ex- 
cept they give a distinction 
in the sounds, how shall it 
be known what is piped 
or harped? 8 For if the 


10. 





4.) that he edifieth himself does 
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himself; but he that prophesieth 
edifieth the church. © Howbeit I 
wish you all to speak with tongues, 
but rather that ye should prophesy : 
for greater is he that prophesieth 
than he that speaketh with tongues, 
except he interpret, that the chureh 
may receive edification. §® But now, 
brethren, if I eome unto you speak- 
ing with tongues, what shall T profit 
you, except I shall speak to you 
either in ‘revelation, or in know- 
ledge, or in prophesying, or in 
teaching? 7 And things without 
life giving sound, whether pipe or 
harp, yet if they give no distinetion 
in the sounds, how shall that be 
known which is piped or harped ? 
8 For if the trumpet also give an 


2 


d ver. 26. 


i 


not necessarily involve his wnderstanding 
what he speaks: the exercise of the gift in 
accordance with the prompting of the Spirit 
may be regarded as an edification : the in- 
tensity of the feeling of prayer or praise in 
which he utters the words is editying to 
him, though the words themselves are un- 
intelligible. This view is necessary on ac- 
count of what is said in ver. 5, that if he 
ean interpret, he can edity not only himself 
bunt the church. the church (i.e. the 
assembled Christians): see note on ch. xi. 
18. 5.] He shews that it is from 
no antipathy to or jealousy of the gift of 
tongues that he thus speaks; but (force 
of the howbeit) that he wished them ali 
to speak with tongues, but rather that 
they should prophesy. The distinction 
between the wishing them all fo speak 
with tongues, as the simple direct object 
of the wish, and bis wishing that they 
should prophesy, as its higher and ulterior 
object, has been lost in the A. V. 
greater] superior iz usefulness, and there- 
fore in dignity. 

6.] Example of the unprofitableness 
of speaking with tongues without tnter- 
preting,—expressed in the first persou as 
of himself. But now |i.e. if this be 
s0,—viz. that there is no edification with- 


out interpretation: see note on ch. xiii. 13. 
if I come] Chrysostom understands 
the first person to imply ‘not even I 
myself should protit you,’ &. But then 
some emphatie expression, such as “I 
myself,’ would have been used. 
in revelation | The ground of “ prophecy,” 
is “revelation,” and that of * teaching,” 
is “knowledge :? the former being a direct 
speaking in the Spirit, and the latter a 
laying forth by the aid of the Spirit of 
knowledge acquired. Thus in, as referred 
to revelation and knowledge, denotes the 
internal element :—as referred to prophecy 
and teaching, the erternal element, of the 
spiritual activity. 

7—11.] Instances, to shew that un- 
intelligible discourse profits nothing. And 
first, 7—9.] from musical instruments. 

7.] The renderings, ‘even things 
without life? (A. V.), or ‘things which, 
though without life, yet give sound,’ are 
inadmissible. Literally, If they shall 
not have yielded a distinction (of musical 
intervals) in their tones, how shall be 
known that which is being played on the 
flute, or that which is being played on 
the harp (i.e. what tune is played in 
either case: repetition being made to 
shew that two distinct instances are con- 
templated, not necessarily ‘one tune, either 
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uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
9 So likewise ye, 


himself for war? 
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trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle? 9 So 


if ye utter not by the tongue words! Uikewise ye, except ye utter 


easy to be understood, 
that be known which is spoken? 


by the tongue words easy 
to be understood, how shall 
it be known what is spoken? 


how shall 


for ye will be speaking into the air.| for ye shall speak into the 


10 There are, it may be, so many 
kinds of voices in the world, and 
none is without signification. 
then I know not the meaning of 
the voice, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto 
forasmuch as 


me. 12 Even so ye, 


air. 1 There are, it may 
be, so many kinds of voices 
in the world, and none of 
them is without significa- 
tion. 1 Therefore if I 
know not the meaning of 
the voice, I shall be unto 
him that speaketh a bar- 
barian, and he that speak- 
eth shall be a barbarian 
unto me. 12 Even so ye, 


ll If 


ye are earnestly desirous of spiritual | forasmuch as ye are zealous 
gifts, seek them, that ve may abound | &% spiritual gifts, seek that 


in them, to the edification of the 
13 Wherefore let him that 


church. 


piped, or harped’)% The observation of 
Meyer, that this example is decisive against 
foreign languages being spoken in the 
exercise of this gift, is shewn to be irre- 
levant by the next example, from which 
the contrary might be argned—the uncer- 
tain sound of the trumpet being exactly 
analogous to an unknown language, not 
to an inarticulate sound. But the fact is 
that all such inferences, from pressing 
analogies close, are insecure. : 
uncertain, in its meaning: for a particular 
sucecssion of notes of the trumpet then, 
as now, gave the signals for attack, and 
retreat, and the various evolutions of an 
army. 

9.] Application of these instances. 

by the tongue is most naturally 
understood physically, by means of your 
tongue, as answering to the utterance 
ot the sound by the musical instruments. 
But the technical rendering, “dy means of 
the (unknown) tongue,” is allowable. 
speaking into the air implies the non- 
reception by hearers of what is said. 

10, 11.] Another example of the un- 
profitableness of an utterance not un- 
derstood. 10.] It may be belongs 
to so many, this latter term representing 
some fired number, but not assignable by 
the information which the writer possesses, 
or not worth assigning. Sce similar ex- 


ye may excel to the edify- 
ing of the church. '3 Where- 


pressions, Acts v. 8,—and 2 Sam. xii. 8. 
kinds of voices (i.e. languages) | 

The use of voices. and not tongues, is 
no donbt intentional, to avoid confusion, 
the word fongue being for the most part 
used in this passage in a peculiar meaning: 
but no argument can be grounded on it 
as to the tongues being languages or not. 
none, i.e. none of them, no kind of 

voice. is without signification; or, is 
inarticulate. 11.) Zf then, seeing that 
none is without meaning: for if any were, 
the imputations following would not be just. 
We assume that a tongue which we do not 
understand has a@ meaning, and that it is 
the way of expression of some foreign 
nation. a barbarian,—a foreigner, 
in the sense of one who is ignorant of the 
speech and habits of a people. 12.) 
Application of the analogy, as in ver. 9. 
— The even so is evidently meant as in 
ver. 9, but is rendered somewhat difficult 
by the change of the construction into a 
direct exhortation. It is best therefore to 
give to it the meaning, after the lesson con- 
veyed by this example. Thus likewise 
ye (i.e. after the example of people who 
would not wish to be barbarians to one 
another, — avoiding the absurdity just men- 
tioned), emulous as ye are of spiritual 
gifts (reff.), seek them to the edifying of 
the church, that ye may abound; noi, as 
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fore let him that speaketh 
in an unknown tongue pray 
that he may interpret. 
4 For if I pray in an 
unknown fongue, my spirit 


prayeth, but my under- 
standing is  unfruitful.| , 9 
16 What is it then? z\it then! 


will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the 
understanding also: LI will 
sing with the spirit, and I 
will sing with the un- 
derstanding also, 16 Hise 
when thou shalt bless with 
the spirit, how shall he 
that oceupieth the room of 
the unlearned say Amen at 
thy giving of thanks, seeing 
he understandeth not what 
thou sayest? \7 For thou 


spirit, but 


in A. V., ‘seek that ye may excel (abound 
in them) fo the edifying of the church.’ 
13.] Hortatory inference from the fore- 
going examples, 14.) This verse 
has been explained above. It justifies the 
necessity of thus aiming at the gift of 
interpretation. my spirit, not as in 
ver. 32, and Chrysostom, “the spiritual 
gift given to me, and moving my tongue,” 
—but as in Acts xvii. 16, my (own) 
spirit, taking himself as an example, as 
above, ver. 6: a use of the word familiar to 
our Apostle, and here necessary on account 
of “my mind” following, ‘When I pray 
in a tongue, my higher being, my spirit, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, is inflamed with 
holy desires, and rapt in prayer: but my 
tntellectual part, having no matter before 
it on which its powers can be exercised, 
bears no fruit to the edification of others 
(nor of myself’ but this is not expressed 
in the word “unfruitful:? see the usage 
of “fruit,” by St. Paul, Rom. i. 13; vi. 
21, 22; xv. 28; Gal. v. 22), 15.] 
What then is (the case)? (i.e. as our 6 What 
then?’ See Rom. iii. 9; vi. 15.—‘ What is 
my determination thereupon ?’?)—I will 
pray with my spirit, but I will pray also 
with my mind (i.e. will interpret my 
prayer for the benefit of myself and the 
church), &c. This resolution, or expression 
of self-obligation, evidently leads to the 
inference by and by clearly expressed, 
ver, 28, that if he could not pray with his 
mind, he would Keep silence. I will 


understanding also: @I will sing: 
with my spint, but I will sing f with £Ps.svi.7. 
my understanding also. 
thou shalt bless with the spirit, how 
shall he that is i the situation of a 
private person say the Amen @ at thy ¢eh-xi.%. 
giving of thanks, seeing he knoweth 
not what thou sayest ? 
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speaketh in an [unknown] tongue 
pray that he may interpret. 
if I pray in an [unknown] tongue, 
my spirit prayeth, but my under- 
standing is unfruitful. 


14 For 


15 What is 
I will pray with my 
I will pray with my 


e Eph. v.19. 
Col. iii. 16. 


16 Else if 


17 For thou 


sing] hence we gather that the two de- 
partments in which the gift of tongues was 
exercised were prayer and praise. On the 
day of Pentecost it was confined to the 
latter of these. 16.] The discourse 
changes from the first person to the second, 
because the hypothesis contains an imputa- 
tion of folly or error. Literally. if thou 
shalt have blessed in spirit (‘‘ in” used of 
the manner in which, the element; not of 
the specific instrument, as in the last verse), 
how shall he that fills (i. e. isin) the situ- 
ation of a private man (the word here 
used, in speaking of any business or trade, 
signifies a lay person, i.e., one nnacquainted 
with it as his employment. Thus in state 
matters, it is one out of office, in philoso- 
phy, one wereduca/ed and rude. So here it 
is, one who has not the gift of speaking 
and interpreting. —The word situation 
or place is not to be taken literally, as 
if these “private men” had any separate 
seats in the congregation: the expres- 
sion is figurative) say the AMEN (the 
Amen which is always said: see Deut. 
xxvn. 15—26; Neh. vii. 6. From the 
synagogue it passed into the Christian 
church; so Justin Martyr says, “ When 
the president has finished the prayers and 
the thanksgiving, the whole people present 
give assent, saying, Amen”) to (at the 
end of) thy thanksgiving, since what 
thou sayest he knows not ?—'This is, as 
Doddridge has remarked, decisive against 
the practice of praying and praising in an 
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verily givest thanks well, but the 
18 JT thank 


other is not edified. 
, P x ee a + 
ge God, I speak in fan [unknown] 
mow ancien’ tongue more than ye all: 19 yet 
The oldes . 
‘iseere in the assembly I had rather speak 


divided here: 
but the reud- 
ing in the 
text is the 
most proba- 
ble. 


h Ps. exxxi. 2. 
Matt. xi. 25. 
& xviii. 3. & 


xix. 14. Rom. 


xvi. 10 ch. 


Vii12,,13. 


five words with my understanding, 
that I may instruct others also, than 
ten thousand words in an [unknown] 
tongue. 29 Brethren, "be not chil- 
dren in your understanding: how- 
beit in malice ibe as babes, but in 
your understanding be full grown 
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verily givest thanks well, 
but the other is not edified, 
18 [thank my God, I speak 
with tongues more than ye 
all: }9 yet in the church I 
had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an un- 
known toxgue. 2° Brethren, 
be not children in under- 
standing: howbeit in malice 
be ye children, but in un- 
derstanding be men. 21 In 
the law it is written, With 


i Malt xviii. 3. 
1 Pet. ii. 2. 
men. 


k Isa. xxviii. 
11, 12. 


t+ So our oldest 
MSS, 


the Lord. 


unknown tongue, as ridiculously practised 
in the church of Rome. 17.] well is 
not ironical, but coneessive; it is not the 
act of thanksgiving in a tongue that the 
Apostle blames, for that is of itself good, 
being dictated by the spint: but the doing 
it not to the edification of others. 
the other ] the private man spoken of before. 
18, 19.] Declaration of his own feeling 
on the matter, highly endowed as he was 
with the gift.—I thank God I speak with 
a tongue (have the gift of speaking with 
tongues) more than yon all. 19.] 
in (the) assembly, ‘in the eongregation.’ 
This is the best rendering here, and wherever 
there is a chance of the word church being 
mnistaken as meaning a building. 20. | 
With this exhortation he concludes this 
part of his argument, in whieh he reproves 
the folly of displaying and being anxious 
fur a gift in which there was no editiea- 
tion. Bengel remarks that the address, 
Brethren, earries with it kindness and 
meekness. in your understanding | 
as this preference would shew you to be. 
21—25.] By a citation from the 
Old Test. he takes oecasion to shew that 
tongues are a sign fo the unbelieving only: 
and that even for them they are profitless 
in comparison with propheey. 21.) In 
the law is here in the wider sense, as in Johu 
&. 84; xii. 34; xv. 25 ;—where the Psalms 


21 Jn the law it is written, 
kK With men of other tongues and 
with lips of + others will I speak 
unto this people; and yet for all 
that will they not hear me, saith 
22 So then the tongues 


men of other tongues and 
other lips will I speak unto 
this people; and yet for 
all that will they not 
hear me, saith the Lord. 
22 Wherefore tongues are 
for a sign, not to them 
that believe, but to them 


are thus quoted. The context of the pas- 
sage quoted is thus: The scotfers in Jerusa- 
lem (see ver. 14) are introduced as scorning 
the simplicity of the divine commands, 
which were line upon line, preeept upon pre- 
cept, as if to children (vv. 9, 10). Jehovah 
threatens them that, sinee they would not 
hear these simple commands, He would 
speak to them by inen of other tongues, 
viz. the Assyrians, their captors.— Here, us 
in many other cases, the historical sense is 
not so mueh con<idered, as the aptness of 
the expressions used for illustrating the 
matter in hand; viz. that belief would not 
be produced in the unbelieving by speaking 
to them in strange tongnes. With 
(literally, in: in the person of) men of other 
tongues: A. V., and Hebrew, have it with 
another tongue; and it is plaeed second, 
‘The Apostle personities it, and gives it the 
prominence. in (as speaking in, using 
as the organ of speech) lips of others 
(strangers, see ref.). Hebrew, ‘ix (by) 
stammerers of lip? A.V. ‘with stammer- 
ing lips. unto this people] in Isa., 
the Israelites: here taken generally for 
the unbelieving world. for all that 
they will not hear me] This is the point 
of the passage for St. Paul’s arguinent: 
see ver. 23:—‘‘for them, and not for us: 
but even for them, protitless in the main :” 
—not even under such circumstances will 
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that believe not: but pro- 
phesying serveth not for 
them that believe not, but 
for them which believe. 
24 Tf therefore the whole 
church be come together 
into one place, aad all 
speak with tongues, and 
there come in those that 
are unlearned, or unbe- 
lievers, will they not say 
that ye are mat? *' But 
if all prophesy, aud there | 
come in one that believeth 
not, or one unlearned, he 





they listen to me: even this sign will be 
for them inettectual. 22.| So then, viz. 
according to the words of the foregoing 
prophetic passage. the tongues, in 
the then aceeptation of the term. He is 
not interpreting the prophecy, nor alluding 
to the tongues there spoken of, but returns 
back to the subjeet in hand—the tongues 
about which his argument was eoneerned : 

are for a sign: but there is no 
emphasis on the words,—the meaning being 
much the same as if “for a sign” were 
omitted, and it stood “so then the tongues 
are not for,” Sc. Not seeing this, Com- 
mentators have differed w idely about the 
meaning of the word sign. But all dwelling 
on this word would introduce an element 
foreign to the argument, which is, that 
tongues are (a sign) for the unbelieving, 
not for the believing. not to them 
that believe, but to unbelievers, i. e. ‘nen 
who do not believe;’? not, as Neaniler, 
and others, ‘men who wd not believe ;’ 
the word “zwzbelievers” must be kept to 
the same sense throuch this whole passage, 
and plainly by ver. 23, it is not one who 
will not believe, but an unbeliever, open to 
conviction. The mistake has been occa- 
sioned by regarding those to whom the 
prophecy was directed, and interpreting 
Paul by Isaiah, instead of by himself. 
Prophecy, i.e. taspired and intelligent 
exposition of the word and doctrine, was 
eminently for believers, but, as below, 
would be also profitable fo unbelievers, 
furnishing a token that God was truly 
among his assembled servants. 

238—25.] Instances given of the opera- 
tion of both on the unyifled or the un- 
believer. 23.] therefore following up 
the axiom just laid down, by supposing a 
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are for a sign, not to them that 
believe, but to unbehevers : 
phesying is not for mnbelievers, but 
for them that beheve. 
fore the whole 
eether, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come in private persons, 
or unbelievers, 
that ye are mad? 


but pro- 


*3 Tf there- 
ehurech be met to- 


‘will they not say 1 Acts ii. 1s, 
“1 But if all pro- 


phesy, and there come in an un- 
believer or a private person, he is 
ts convinced of all, he is| convicted by alls 


he is judged by 


ease = if then....—The first case put 
answers to the former half of ver. 22: the 
second, to the latter.—The supposition is 
this: that all the (Corinthian) church is 
asseinbled, and all its members speak with 
tongues (not in a tewimel/wary manner— 
that is not part of the present hypothesis, 
for if it were, it must apply equally to 
ver. 24, which it clearly cannot: but that 
all have the gift, and are én dura exercising 
it):—then private persons, ‘plein heliev- 
ers, persons unacquainted with the gift 
and its exercise, come in. It is obvious 
that the hypothesis of a being assembled, 
and afl having the gift, must not be pressed 
to infer that no such private person could 
be found: no one hypothesizes thus rigidly. 
If any will have it so, then, as Meyer, 
we may suppose the private persons to 
come from another congregation: but the 
whole ditlicnlty seems to ne mere trifling. 
The private person plainly cannot be an 
unbeliever, for his case is separately inen- 
tioned. Such plain men, or perhaps a 
company of unbelievers, have come in :— 
they have no nnderstanding of what is 
going on: the ‘ foxgues’ sound to them an 
unmeaning jargon; and they come to the 
couclusion, ‘These men are mad ;’ just as 
men did infer, on the day of Pentecost, 
that the speakers were drurken, 

24.] But if all (see above) prophesy (i. ec. 
intelligibly lay forth, in the power ot’ the 
Spirit, the Christian word and doctrine), 
and there enter any (singular vow, setting 
forth that this would be the effect iz any 
case: plural before, to shew that however 
many there might be, ot oxe could appre- 
ciate the gift) unbeliever or plain man (the 
unbeliever is mentioned first now, because 
the great stress is on the power of pros 
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tandthusie all: 95 + the seerets of his heart are 
made manifest ; and so falling down 
on his face he will worship God, 
declaring that ™God is in you of aj fe will worship God, and 
26 How is it then, brethren ? 
whenever ye come together, each 
one of you hath a psalm, "hath a 
doetrine, hath a revelation, hath a 


omitted by a 
our oldest 
authorities. 


m Isa. xlv. 14. 
Zech. viii. 23, 


truth. 


n ver. 6. ch. 
xii. 8, 9, 10. 
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judged of all: 5 and thus 
are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest; and so 
falling down on his face 


report that God is in you 
of a truth. ?& How is it 
then, brethren? when ye 
come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, hath a tongue, 


och xii7, | tongue, hath an interpretation. ° Let|jatz @ revelation, hath 
2 Cor. xii. 19. a . . 5 ° 
zph.iv.12. ol] things be done unto edification. | 4 faterpretation. Let all 


27 If any man speaketh in an [un- 


things be done unto edify- 
ing. °*7 If any man speak 


known] tongue, [let it be] by two, tn an unknown tongue, Jet 


or at the most by three, and that m 
turn; and let one interpret. 
if there be no interpreter, let him 


phecy in its greatest achievement, the con- 
version of the unbeliever ; but the private 
persons were first before, because the 
stress there was on the unprofitableress of 
tongues, wot only to the unbeliever, but to 
the “plain men” also), he is convicted 
by all (the inspired discourse penetrating, 
as below, into the depths of his heart,— 
by all, i.e. by each in turn): heis searched 
into by all (each inspired speaker opening 
to him his character): the hidden things of 
his heart become manifest (those things 
which he had never before seen are re- 
vealed,—his whole hitherto unrecognized 
personal character laid out. Instances of 
such revelations of a man to himself by 
powerful preaching have often occurred, 
even since the cessation of the prophetic 
gift): and thus (thus convicted, searched, 
revealed to himself:—in such a state of 
mind) having fallen on his face he will 
worship God, announcing (dy that his act, 
which is a public submission to the divine 
Power manifest among you: or, but not 
so well, aloud, by declaration of it in words) 
that of a truth (implying that previously 
he had regarded the presence of God among 
them as au idle tale; or, iti a plain Chris- 
tian, had not sufficiently realized it) God is 
among you (or in each of you: by His 
Spirit).—In this last description the “ pri- 
vate person” is thrown into the back- 
ground, and (see above) the greater achieve- 
ment ot prophecy, the conviction and con- 
version of the unbeliever, is chiefly in view. 
“ For a similar effect of the disclosure ot’ a 
inan’s secret self to himself, compare the 


it be by two, or at the 
most by three, and that by 
course; and let one in- 
terpret. °3% But if there 


28 But 





fascination described as exercised by So- 
crates over his hearers by the ‘ conviction ’ 
and ‘judgment’ of his questions in the 
Athenian market-plaee. Grote’s Hist. of 
Greece, vill. 609—611.” Stanley. 
26—35.] Regulations respecting the ex- 
ercise of spiritual gifts in the assemblies. 
26.] The rule for @l/, proceeding on 
the fact of each having his gift to con- 
tribute when they come together: viz. 
that all things must be done with a view 
to edification. Literally, whenever ye 
happen to be assembling together: the pre- 
sent vividly describes each coming with his 
gift, eager to exercise it. a psalm ] 
most probably a hymn of praise to sing in 
the power of the spirit, as did Miriam, De- 
borah, Symeon, &c. See ver. 15. 
a doctrine] an exposition of doctrine or 
moral teaching: belonging to the gift of 
prophecy, as indeed do also psalm aud re- 
velation, the latter being something re- 
vealed to him, to be prophetically uttered. 
a tongue, i. e. an act of speakiug in 
tongues: see vv. 18, 22. an inter- 
pretation | Sce below, and ver. 5. 
Let all things be done unto edification } 
THE GENERAL RULE, afterwards applied to 
the several gifts: and 27, 28.| to the 
speaking with tongues. 27.] by two 
(at each time, i. e.in one assembly: not 
more than two or three might speak 
with tongues at each meeting), or at the 
most three, and by turn (one after an- 
other, not together); and let one (some 
one who has the gitt,—and not more than 
one) interpret (what is said in the tongue). 
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be no interpreter, let him 
keep silence in the church ; 
and let him speak to him- 
self, and to God. *° Let 
the prophets speak two or 
three, and let the other 
judge. 3° If any thing be 
revealed to another that 
sitteth by, let the first hold 
his peace. 3! For ye may 
all prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and 
all may be comforted. 
32 And the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the 
prophets. *3 For God is 
not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace, as in 
all churches of the saints. 


peace. 





28.] But if there be not an inter- 
preter, let him (the speaker in a tongue) 
be silent in the church; but (so in ori- 
ginal, i.e. let him not quench his gift, 
but exercise it in private) let him speak for 
himself and for God (i.e. in private, with 
enly himself and God to witness it. Theo- 
phylact thinks it means, “seftly and quietly, 
to himself: which does not seem to agree 
with the conditions; the speaking being 
essential to the exercise of the gift). 
29—33.] Similar regulations for PRO- 
PHECY. 29.| two or three, viz. at 
one assembling ;—not together; this is 
plainly prohibited, ver. 80. There is no 
“at the most,” as in the other case, be- 
cause he does not wish to seem as if he 
were limiting this most edifying of the 
gifts. the others, i.e. prophets,—or 
perhaps, any person possessing the gift of 
discerning of spirits mentioned ch, xii. 10 
in immediate conuexion with prophecy. 
Such would exercise that gift, to deter- 
mine whether the spirit was of God: see 
ch, xii. 3; 1 John iv. 1—3. 30.] But 
if a revelation shall have been made to 
another (prophet) while sitting by, let the 
first (who was prophesying) hold his peace 
(give place to the other: but clearly, not 
as ejected by the sccond in any disorderly 
manner: probably, by being made aware 
of it and ceasing his discourse), 
$1, 32.] He shews that the keeping silent 

- of the first is no impossibility, but in their 
power to put into effect.—For ye have the 
Power (the primary emphasis of the sen- 
tence is on ye can, which is not merely 
permissive, as A. V., ‘ye may,’ but asserts 
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keep silence in the church; and let 
him speak to himself, and to God. 
“9 Of prophets let two or three speak, 
and Plet the others judge. 
if a revelation be made to another 
lsitting by, @let the first hold his 217hess.r. 
31 For ye can.all prophesy 
| one by one, that all may learn, and 
all may be comforted. 
‘the spirits of prophets are subject 11 Jonniv.1. 
to the prophets. 
fa God] of confusion, but of peace, 
Sas in all the churches of the saints. «ch.xi.16. 


39 But, p ch. xi. 10. 


32 Moreover 


33 For God is not 


the possession of the power) one by one 
all to prophesy (i. e. you have power to 
bring about this result—you can be silent 
if you please), in order that all may learn, 
and all may be comforted (or, exhorted), 

32.| And (not, for: but a parallel 
assertion to the last, ‘ye have power, &e. 
and’) spirits of prophets (i.e. ther own 
spirits, filled with the Holy Spirit: not 
the Spirit of God within each: and so in 
ver. 12: the inspired spirit being regarded as 
a Spirit 7x a peculiar sense—from God, or 
otherwise. See the distinction plainly made 
1 John iv. 2: “In this ye know the Spirit 
of God: every spirit,” &c.) are subject to 
prophets (i.e. to the men whose spirits 
they are. But very many Commentators 
take the word to signify other prophets. 
« The gift that is in thee, and the working 
of the spirit which is in thee, is subjected 
to the gift of the other, who is moved to 
prophesy,” Theophylact. But the com- 
mand “let the first keep silence,” would 
be superfluous, if’ his gift was in subjection 
to another). 

33.] Reason of the above regulations. 
The premiss, that the church is God’s 
church, is suppressed. He is the God of 
peace, not confusion: therefore those as- 
semblies which are His, must be peacefully 
and orderly conducted. And this character 
of God is not one dependent for its truth 
on preconceived views of Him:—we have a 
proof of it wherever a church of the saints 
has been gathered together. ‘Jn all the 
churches of the saints, God is a God of 
peace: let Him not among you be sup- 
posed to be a God of confusion.” I am 
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titim.i.n, $4* Let your women keep silence in 
the churches: for it 1s not permitted 


uch.xi-3,, unto them to speak, but "to be in 
Tiuics. subjection, as the *law also saith. 
1 Pet. iii. 2. re . . 

xces. ii 35 And if they wish to learn any 
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34 Let your women keep 
silence in the churches: for 
it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; but they 
are commanded fo be wnder 
obedience, as also saith the 
law. 3% And if they wilt 


thing, let them ask their own hus-! earn any thing, let them 


bands at home: 


+ So our prin- 
cipal oldest 
MSS, 

chureh. 


y 2 Cor. x. 7. 
1 John iv. 6. 


it unto you alone? 


+ So our prin- 
cipal oldest 
MSS : some 
amit com- 
miandment. 


ignorant. 


compelled to depart from the majority of 
modern critics of note, who join these 
words, “As in all the churches of the 
saints,” with what follows,—and to adhere 
to the common arrangement of this latter 
clause. My reason is, that taken as be- 
ginning the next paragraph, the clause 
would be harsh beyond example, and super- 
fluous, as anticipating the reason about 
to be given, “for it is not permitted,” Ke. 
Besides which, it is more in accordance 
with St. Panl’s style, to place the main 
subject of a new sentence first, sce 1 ‘Tim. 
iii. 8, 11, 12; and we have an example of 
referenee to general usage coming in last, 
in aid of other considerations, ch. xi. 16: 
but it seems nnnatural that it should be 
placed first in the very forefront of a matter 
on which he has so much to say. 

34, 35.] Regulation prohibiting women 
to speak publicly in the church, and its 
grounds. 34. but [supply, i is or- 
dered them] to be in subjection] The 
same construction, where a second verb 
must be supplied from the context, occurs 
1 Tim. iv. 8. See there. the law] 
See reference. heir speaking in public 
would be of itself an act of independence ; 
of teaching the assembly, and among others 
their own husbands. 35.] This prohibits 
another kindred irregularity—their asking 
questions publicly. They might say in 
answer to the former command to keep 
silence, ‘But if we do not understand 





for it is a shame 
for ta woman to speak in the 
36 What? did the word of 
God come forth from you? or came 
37 YTf any man 
thinketh himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that 
the things that I write unto you are 
the Lord’s + eommandment. 
if any man is ignorant, 
99 Wherefore, brethren, | 


ask their husbands at home: 
for it is ashame for women 
to speak in the church. 
36 What? came the word 
of God out from you? or 
came it unto you only? 
37 Tf any man think him- 
self to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknow- 
ledge that the things that 
I write unto you are the 
commandments of the Lord. 
38 But if any man be igno- 
rant, let him be igno- 
vant. 99 Wherefore, bre- 


88 But 
let him be 





any thing, are we not to ask?’ The stress 
is on learn. their own, confining 
them to their own husbands, to the ex- 
clusion of other men. a shame] Sve 
ch. xi. 6: indecent, bringing deserved re- 
proach. 

36—40.} GENERAL ConcLtsion: the 
unseemliness and absurdity of their pre- 
tending to originate customs unknown to 
other churches, as if the word of God first 
went forth from them: and the enforce- 
ment of his apostolic authority. Then, 
a summary in a few words of the purport 
of what he has said on the spiritual gifts, 
and @ repetition, in another form, of the 
fundamental precept, ver. 26. 

36.] This question seems to refer to all 
the points of church custom which he has 
been noticing, and to be inseparably con- 
nected with what follows, —the recognition 
of kis apostolic orders, as those of God. 
87.] spiritual, i.e. one spiritually 
endowed: not quite as in ch. ii. 15. 
the things which I am writing, viz. ‘these 
regulations which I am now making.’ 
the Lord’s, emphatic: the Lord’s 
fcommandment]: carrying His anthority. 
No more direct assertion of inspiration can 
be uttered than this. “ Paul stamps here 
the seal of apostolic authority: and on 
that seal is necessarily Christ.’ Meyer. 
38. let him be ignorant] implying 
both the hopelessness of reclaiming such 
an one, and the little concern whieh his op-, 
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thren, covet to prophesy, 
and forbid not to speak 
with tongues. 4 Let all 
things be done decently and 
an order. 

AT. 1 Moreover,  bre- 
thren, I declare unto you 


cs 
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“earnestly desire to prophesy, and ¢:h.xii.s. 
‘forbid not to speak with tongues. 

#0 But # let 
cently and in order. 

1 Now I make 


Thess. y. 20, 


all things be done de- #ver.33. 


known unto 


the yospel which Ipreached| you, brethren, the # gospel which J 4 Ga.i.u, 


unto you, which also ye 
have received, and wherein 
ye stand ; ? by which also 
ye are saved, if ye keep in 
amemory what I preached 
unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain. 3 For I 


reecived, 





position gave the Apostle. Some of our 
prineipal MSS. have this verb in the pas- 
sive, he is unknown, i.e. as we now say, 
he As iguored, scil. by God: eompare ch. 
vill. 2, 35 xiii. 12; Gal. iv. 9. 
39. | “the words earnestly desire and for- 
bid not express the different estimations 
in which he held the two gifts. 
40.] But, i.e. only provided, that... 
in order] i.e. in right time and 
in due proportion. 

Cuap. XV.] OF THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE DEAD; WHICH SOME IN THE 
CORINTHIAN CHURCH DENIED. For 
the enquiry, wHo they were that denied 
the Resurrection, see note on ver, 12. 

1—11.] The Apostle lays the foun- 
dation of his intended polemical argument 
in the historieal facet of the ResURRECTION 
oFrCHRIST. But he does not altogether as- 
sume this fact. He deals with its evidence, 
in relating minutely the various appear- 
anees of the Lord after His Resurrection, 
to others, and to himself. Then, in ver. 
12, the proclamation of Christ’s Resur- 
rection as the great faet attending the 
preaching of the gospel, is set against the 
denial of the Resurrection hy some of them, 
and it is subsequently shewn that the two 
hang together, so that they who denied 
the one must be prepared to deny the 
other ; and the consequences of this latter 
denial are pointed out. But it by no 
meaus follows, as some have assumed, that 
the impugners were xot prepared to deny 
the Resurreetion of Christ.— ‘The Apostle 
writes not only for fhem, but tor the rest 
of the Corinthian believers, shewing them 
the historical certainty, and vital import- 
anee of Christ’s Resurreetion, and its inse- 
parable connexion with the doctrine which 


preached unto you, 
>wherei also ye stand ; bRom.v.2. 
*¢}y which also ye are being saved, ¢ Rom. i.1, 
: ‘ f ch, i, 2. 
if ye hold fast the words in whieh I 
preached it unto you, ‘unless ye acai s 
believed in vain. 


which also ye 


3 Vor © I delivered ech. xi.2, 23, 


they were now tempted to deny. 

1, 2.| I make known: not, as most 
Commentators, ‘remind you,’ nor, ‘Idirect 
your attention to’ (both which meanings 
are inadmissible, from the usage of the 
word); but as text, I make known, i.e. 
‘make known anew.’ not without some in- 
timation of surprise, and reproach to them: 
—the (whole) gospel; not merely the 
Death and Resurrection of Christ, which 
were primary parts of it; the reproach 
still continues; as if he had said, ‘lam 
constrained to begin again, and declare to 
you the whole gospel which I preached to 
you.’ which also ye received | The 
thrice repeated also indicates a elimax :— 
which ye also received, in which more- 
over ye stand, by means of which ye are 
even being saved (in the course of salva- 
tion). Literally, if ye hold fast, with 
what discourse I preached to you. He is 
speaking of the import, not of the grounds 
ot his preaching: for of thts he reminds 
them below, not of the arguinents. un- 
less ye believed | Theonly chaneeif you hold 
fast what I have tanglit you, of your iniss- 
ing salvation, is the hardly supposable one, 
that your faith ts vain, aud the gospel a 
fable; see ver. 14, of whieh this is an an- 
ticipation :—ualess (perehanee) ye believed 
(not as A. V. ‘have believed, whieh con- 
fuses the idea: it is, ‘became believers’) 
in vain. So Chrysostom, who remarks: 

“At first he says this softly and ecau- 
ely: but he Kindles as he goes on, and 
presently bares his head and “shouts out, 
‘If Christ is not risen, &e2” This expla- 
nation of the words appears to me the only 
tenable one. Some understand them of a 
vain and dead faith, which the Apostle 
will not suppose them to have. But surely 
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toa.itz unto you first of all that ‘which I 
also received, that Christ died for 
ePs.xxl1-15 our sins Saecording to the scrip- 
ker Pane tures; *and that he was buried, 
sii. Uke and that he hath risen the third 

day according to the scriptures: 

5 and that he ‘appeared to Cephas, 

kthen to the twelve: 6 after that, 
he appeared to above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the 
greater part remain unto this pre- 


sent, but some are fallen asleep. 
k Matt. xxviii. 
7. Mark xvi.l4. Luke xxiv. 36. John xx. 10,26. Acts x.41 


Xvi. 10. 
Isa. liii. 10. 
Hos. Vi. 26 
Luke xxiv. 
26, 46. Acts 
ii, 25-31. 
xiii. 83, $4, 35. 
& xxvi. 22, 23. 
1 Pet i Ve. 

i Luke xxiv. 


> ag 
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delivered unto you first of 
all that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Christ 
died for our sins according 
to the scriptures; 4 and 
that he was buried, and 
that he rose again the third 
'day according to the scrip- 
|tures: 5 and that he was 
seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve: S after that, he 
was seen of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once; of 
whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, 
but some are fallen asleep. 





if the previously expressed condition, not 
holding fast what they had heard, were fal- 
filled, their faith could not be vain or dead; 
and again the accurate rendering of the 
verb isagainst this interpretation: unless ye 
became believers in vain, not, * wnless your 
faith has been a vain one.’ A still further 
reason is, the parallelism of “ delieved im 
vain” here and “so ye believed,” ver. 11: 
leading to the inference that the term “in 
vain” here relates not to the subjective in- 
sufliciency of their faith, but to the (hypo- 
thetical) objeetive nullity of that on which 
their faith was founded. 

8—11.] A detail of the great facts 
preached to them, centering in THE RE- 
SURREICTION OF CHRIST. 3. first of 
all] In relation, not to order of time, but 
to ¢mportance; this being, as Theophylaet 
observes, as it were the foundation of the 
whole faith. that which I also re- 
ceived | viz. (see ch. xi. 23 and note) from 
the Lord himself, by special revelation. 
Before his conversion he may have known 
the bare fact of the Death of Jesus, but the 
nature and reason of that Death he had to 
learn from revelation :—the Resurrection 
he regarded as a fable,—but revelation in- 
formed him of its reality, and its aecord- 
anee with prophecy. On the following 
clauses, “the earliest kuown specimen of 
what may be termed the ereed of the early 
Chureh,” it is well worth the English 
reader’s while to consult Stanley's notes, 
and his dissertation at the end of the sec- 
tion. for our sins] i.e., ON BENALF 
OF OUR SINS: viz. to atone for them. 
according to the scriptures] This applies 
to Christ’s Death, Burial, and Resurrection 
onthe third day: see reterences. 4. he 
hath risen} The perfect tense marks thecon- 


tinuation of the state thus begun, or of 
its consequences. 5.] That the fol- 
lowing appearances are related in chrono- 
logical order, is evident from the use of the 
detinite marks of sequenee, then, after that, 
.. . last of all. he appeared to Ce- 
phas] See Luke xxiv. 34. the twelve] 
used here popularly, as decemviri, and other 
like expressions, although the number was 
not full. ‘The oecasion referred to seems to 
be that in John xx. 19 ; Luke xxiv. 
36 ff. Clearly we must vot with Chry- 
sostom suppose Matthias to be ineluded as 
possibly having seen Him after His as- 
cension: for the appearanee is evidently 
one and the same. 6.] He drops the 
construction with ‘?¢hadé,” dependent on 
“I delivered to you,” and proeceds in a 
direct narration. But evidently the sezse 
of the former construction continues: he is 
relating what he had reeeived and preached 
to thein. to above five hundred bre- 
then] From Matt. xxviii. 17, it appears 
(see note there) that others besides the 
eleven witnessed the appearance on the 
mountain in Galilee. But we eannot say 
that it is the appearance here referred to:— 
nor indeed is it likely that so many as 500 
believers in Jesus would have becn gathered 
together in Galilee: both from its position 
in the list, aud from the number who wit- 
nessed it, this appearance would seem rather 
to have taken place a¢ Jerusalem, and be- 
fore the dispersion of the inultitudes who 
had assembled at the Passover: for we find 
that the chureh at Jerusalem itself (Acts i. 
15) subsequently eontained only 120 persons. 

remain] i.¢c.,survive. The circum- 
stance of most of them remaining alive is 
mentioned apparently by way of strength- 
ening the evidence: “and can attest it, if 
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7 After that, he was seen 
of James; then of all the 
apostles. ° And last of 
ail he was seen of me also, 
as of one born out of due 
time. % For Iam the least 
of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the 
church of God. 1° But by 
the grace of God Iam what 
Tam: and his grace which 
was bestowed wpon me was 
notinvain; but Ilaboured 
more abundantly than they 
all: yet not I, but the grace 
of God which was with 
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7 After that, he appeared to James ; 

then 'to all the apostles. 8 And !4ukezsiv.so. 
™last of all he appeared to me also, mActsix.417. 
as to the one born f out of due time. 4600! 

9 For I am "the least of the apostles, n Epic ii. 8 

that am not meet to be called an 

apostle, because °I persecuted the © Acts viil.s._ 
church of God. 1° But Pby the it Tt. 
grace of God I am what I am: and p#piiiiy,s. 
his grace which was [shewed] to- 

ward me was not in vain; but 4] ¢2or-xi-2s. 
laboured more abundantly than they 

all: Tyet not I, but the grace of raatt.s.20, 


me. 1! Therefore whether it 


required :’’—hardly for the reason sug- 
gested by Stanley, that the dead among 
them would have been worse off even than 
others, if there were no resurreetion, having 
been “ tantalized by the glimpse of another 
world in the vision of their risen Lord.” 

7. to James] Probably, from no 
distingnishing epithet being added, the cele- 
brated James, the brother of the Lord: 
see Gal. i. 19. So Chrysostom. See notes 
on ch. ix. 5, Matt. xiii. 55, and the lutro- 
duction to the Epistle of James.—This 
appearance cannot however be identical 
with that additional one qnoted by Jerome 
from the Gospel according to the He- 
brews: “James had vowed that he would 
not eat bread, from the hour when he had 
drank the cup of the Lord, until he should 
see him rising from the dead.” This would 
imply that the appearanee was very soon 
after the Resurrection, and before any of 
those to large collections of believers, in 
whieh James would naturally be present. 

to all the apostles] This is deci- 
sive for the much wider use of the term 
apostle than as applying to the Twelve 
only: and a strong presumption that 
James, just mentioned, and evidently here 
and Gal. i. 19 included among the apos- 
tles, was not one of the Twelve. Chry- 
sostom extends the term to the Seventy 
of Luke x., and others. 8.] But 
last of all, as to the abortively born, 
he appeared to me also, viz. on the 
road to Damascus. This, and this only, 
ean here be meant; as he is speaking, 
not of a snecession of visions, but of 
some one definite apparition. 


+ God with 


Rom. xv. 18, 
me. 11 Whether then 1. 2 Cor, 


. : 5. Gal. 
ii.8 Eph.iii.7. Phil. ii. 13. t So our oldest MSS, 


9, 10.] Digressive, explanatory of the 
expression which he has just applied to 
himself. 9. I] The stress is on the 
personal pronoun: ‘J, aad no other? 
to be called] ‘to bear the honourable name 
of an Apostle.’ 10. But by the grace 
of God] “ With the humiliating conviction 
of his own unworthiness is united the con- 
sciousness of that higher Power which 
worked on and in him,—and this iutroduces 
his chasteued self-eonsciousness of the ex- 
tent and suceess of his apostolie labours.” 
De Wette. The position of these words, 
and the repetition of “his grace” after- 
wards, shew the emphatic prominence which 
he assigns to the divine Grace. what 
I am] viz. in my office and its results. 
The church has admirably connected this 
passage, as Epistle for the 11th Sund. 
atter Trin., with that other speech of a 
Pharisee, Luke xviii. 11,—‘“ God, I thank 
thee, that I am not as other men are: see 
note there. laboured} Spoken of his 
apostolic work, in all its branches; see 
Phil. ii. 16. than they all) This may 
mean than all taken separately, or than 
all together. This latter, though preferred 
by some Commentators, seems hardly ne- 
eessary, and introduces an element of 
apparent exaggeration. yet not I] 
explanatory, to avoid misapprehension. 
not I, however, but the grace of 
God with me (i.e. @eboured with me).— 
That is,—the Grace of God worked with 
him in so overwhelming a measure, com- 
pared to his own working, that it was no 
longer the work of himself but of divine 
Grace. On the co-agency of the human 
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it were I or they, so we preach, and 
12 But if Christ is 
preached that he is risen from the 
among you 
that there is no resurrection of the 
13 But if there is no resur- 


so ye believed. 


dead, how say some 


dead ? 


will with divine Grace, but in subordina- 
tion, see Matt. x. 20; 2 Cor. v. 20; vi. 1, 
and ch. ili. 9, note. 11.] He resumes 
the subject after the digression respecting 
himself :—it matters not whether it were 
I or they (the other Apostles)—sucH 
is the purport of our preaching—sucu 
was your belief:—so, after this manner, 
viz., that Christ died, was buried, and rose 
again, as verses 3, +. 

12—19.] On the fact of Christ's Resur- 
vection, announced in his preaching, and 
confessed in their belief, he grounds (nega- 
tircly) the truth of the general Resurree- 
tion:—If the latter be not to happen, nei- 
ther has the former happened :—and he 
arges the results of such a disproof of 
Christ’s Resurrection. 12.) intro- 
duces the argument for the resurrection, 
hy referring to its denial among a portion 
of the Corinthian chureh. But belonys 
to the whole question, and is opposed to 
“if we preach” and ‘so ye believed” of 
the foregoing verse.—The word Christ has 
the leading emphasis, as an erample of 
that which is denied by some among you: 
But if Cunrist is (not subjunctive, be 
preached: he is arguing froma matter of 
fact, not from a mere hypothesis) preached 
that He is risen from the dead (if an 
instanee of such resurrection is a fact an- 
nonnced in our preaching), how say seme 
among you (low comes it to pass that some 
say) that a resurrection of the dead 
does not exist (stress on ¢s, in reading 
the English text)? If the species be 
conceded, how is it that some among you 
deny the genus ? some among you | 
It is an interesting question, wo these 
some were: and one which ean only he 
answered by the indications which the argu- 
ment in this chapter furnishes. (1) Here 
they Sadducees? If so, the Apostle would 
hardly have begun his argument with the 
fact of the Resurrection ot | Jesus. And yet 
we must remember that he is arguing not 
with the deniers, but with those who being 
as yet sound, were liable to be misled by 
them. But the opposition between Saddu- 
ceism and Christianity was so complete, that 
we have little reason to think that any leaven 
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were Lor they, so we preach, 
and so ye believed. 12 Now 
if Christ be preached that 
he rose from the dead, how 
say some among you that 
there is no resurrection of 
the dead? 33 But tf there 


of the Sadducees ever found its way into 
the church. (2) Were they Epicureans? 
Probably not, for two reasons: (a) the 
Epicurean maxim, * Let us eat and drink,” 
&e., is represented as a legitimate conse- 
guence of adopting their denial of the re- 
surrection, not as an aceompaniment of, 
much less as the ground of it: and (4) had 
the Epicurean element entered to any extent 
into the Corinthian chureh, we certamly 
should have had more notice of its exeeed- 
ingly antichristian tenets. It is possible 
that the deniers may have been, or been in 
danger of being, corrupted by mixture with 
Epicureans e7thout, trom the warning of 
ver. 33. (3) Were they Jews? If not Sad- 
ducees, hardly Jews at all, or Judaizers: a 
strong tenet of Pharisaism was this very one 
of the Resurrection, sce Acts xxiii. 6: and 
we know of no tendeney of Essenism which 
should produce such a denial. (4) They 
must then have been Gentile believers, in- 
heriting the unwillingness of the Greek mind 
to receive that of which a full aceount could 
not be given, see vv. 35, 36: and probably 
ofa philosophical and eavilling turn. Meyer 
argues, from the antimaterialistic turn of the 
Apostle’s counter-argnments, vv. 3d {f,— 
that the objections were antimaterialistic 
also: De Wette infers the very opposite, 
which certainly seems to me more pro- 
hable-—No trace whatever is found in the 
argument of an allegorizing character in 
the opponents, as was that of Hymeneus 
and Philetus, who maintained that the 
resurrection was past already, 2. Tim. ii. 
17, 18, as some suppose.—Whether the 
Apostle regarded the resurrection of the 
body as inseparably bound up with a future 
existence of the soul does not very clearly 
appear in this chapter. From the nse of 
the word “ perished,” ver. 18, which must 
refer, not to annihilation, but to perdi- 
tion, it would seem that he admitted an 
independent existence of the soul; as also 
trom Phil. i. 23. But trom ver. 32, it would 
seem that the Apostle regarded the denial 
of the resurrection as involving that of the 
future state and judgment.— On the qnes- 
tion to whieh of the (supposed) Corinthian 
parties the opponents belonged, I have 
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be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not 
M4 aud if Christ be 


not risen, then is our preach- 


risen: 
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rection of the dead, ‘then neither is 51 Thess.iv. 
Christ risen; 1 but if Christ is not 
risen, then vain is also f our preach tS vr oldest 


ing vain, and your faith is 
also vain. % Yea, and we 


ing, vain also is your faith. 


15 Yea, 


and we are found false witnesses of 
are found false witnesses | 
of God; because we have God; because 'we testified coneern- t Acts if 24 82. 
1 
testified of God that he & xiii. 30, 


raised up Christ: whom 
he raised not up, if so be 
that the dead rise not. 
16 For if the dead rise not, 
then is not Christ raised : 
Wand if Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain ; | 
ye are yet in your sins. 
3 Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished. 9 If in this | | perished. 
life only we have hope in| we haye 
Christ, we are of all mei | 


risen : 





nothing to say, not recognizing the divisions 
into the Pauline, Apollonian, Petrine, and 
Christine parties as having any historical 

foundatiou ; see note on a ey 
13.] But is the argumentative particle 
frequent in mathematieal demonstrations. 
then neither is Christ risen] This 


inference depends on the maxim, “that if 


the genus disappear, the species goes with 
it;” the Resurreetion of Christ being 
an instance of the rule, that dead men 
rise; inasmuch as He is man, this is en- 
larged on, vv. 20—22 14, but] 
again introdueing a new inference. 
vain, idle, ‘empty,’ ‘without result’ in 
both clauses the acjeetive is placed first for 
emphasis. also, i.e. if “ Chirist’s Re- 
surrection be gone, then also our faith is 
gone.” 15. 5 false witnesses of (i.e. with 
regard to) God, not ‘of God, as belonging 
to God,’ as some: and false witnesses, as 
bearing false testimony (see below), not, as 
pretending to be witnesses, and not being. 
16.] Repetition of the inference in 
ver. 13, for precision’s sake. 17, 18.] 
Repetition of the consequence already inen- 
tioned in ver. 14, but fuller, and with move 
reference to its present and future calami- 
tous results. 17. to no purpose | The 
word is a different one from that used 
above, ver. 14, and more direetly points at 
the frustration of all on whieh faith relies 
as accomplished,—e. g. the removal of the 
guilt aud power of sin;—and of all to 
which hope looks forward, e. g- bliss after 


ing God that he raised up t Christ: 
whom he raised not, if so be that 
the dead rise 


t The Sinaitic 
MS, reads 
his Christ. 


not. 16 For if the 


dead rise not, then neither is Christ 
17 and if Christ ts not risen, 
yow faith is to no purpose ; 
are yet in your sins. 
also which fell asleep in Christ 

19x Jf only in this life x2tTim. iii. 
had hope in Christ, we are 


u yeu Rom. iv. 25, 


18 Then they 


death for those who die in Christ. This is 
so, beeause Christ’s Resurrection a@ccom- 
plished our justification (Rom. iv. 25), and, 
through justifieation, our future bliss, even 
in the disembodied state (for that seems 
here to be treated of). 18. ] they which 
fell asleep in Christ perished (i.e. passed 
into misery in Hades). He uses the past 
tenses, not perfects, speaking of the act 
of death, not of the continuing state: the 
act of falling asleep in Christ was to them 
perdition. in Christ} in communion 
with, membership of Christ. On the 
word fell asleep, Meyer quotes a beautiful 
sentenee from Photius: “ When speaking of 
Christ, he ealls it death, that he may con- 
firm His suflering; but when speaking of 
us, he calls it sleep, that he may console 
our pangs. Again, where the resurrection 
is past, he is bold, and speaks of death: 
but where it is yet in hope, he speaks of 
sleep.” 19.] Assuming this perdition 
of the dead in Christ, the state of Chris- 
tians is indeed miserable. It has perhaps 
not been enough seen that there are here 
two emphases, and that only belongs to 
the aggregate of both. According to the 
ordinary interpretation, ‘If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ . . .,’ it would 
be implied that in reality we shall have 
hope in Christ in another state also, 
whieh would not agree with the perfect 
tense, we have had hope. The right 
arrangement gives the key to the sentence : 

‘If only (in this life we have had hope in 
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of all men most to be pitied. 
now Yis Christ risen from the dead, 
+*the firstfruits of them that sleep. | fruits of them that slept. 
21 For *since by man [came] death, 
‘by man [came] also the resurrec- 
22 For even as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
23 But 


y 1 Pet.i.3. 


t+ And become 
is omitled by 
all our oldest 
MSS, 

z Acts xxvi. 23. 
ver 25. Col. 
i, 38. Rey. i. 


tion of the dead. 


5. 
a Rom. v. 12, 
v 


de 
b John xi. 25. 
Rom. vi. 23. 
Cc ver. 20, 
1 Thess. iv. 
15, 16, 17. 


all be made alive. 


Christ,’ i.e., ‘if all we have done is merely 
having hoped in Christ in this life, ‘if it 
is there to end, and that hope have no 
result ...’—The perfect tense, we have 
had hope, implies the endurance of the 
hope through our lives. Literally, we 
are more to be pitied (more miserable) 
than all men, viz. because they, all other 
men, live at ease,—we on tbe contrary are 
ever exposed to danger aud death: because 
our hope is more intense than that of all 
others, and leads us to forego more: and 
to be disappointed iz zt, would be the 
height of misery. 

20—28.] Reassertion of the truth that 
Christ 18 RISEN.from the dead,—and pro- 

hetic exposition of the consequences of 
that great event. 20. ] now, ‘as matters 
now stand: see note on ch. xiii. 18. 
as (the) firstfruits of them that 
sleep] The sense is, ‘Christ, in rising from 
the dead, is but the firstling or earnest of 
the resurrection of the whole number of 
those that sleep.’ There does not appear 
to be any intended reference to the legal 
ordinance ot the firsttruits (Lev. xxii. 10, 
11): but however geueral the applieation 
of the analozy may be, it ean hardly fail to 
have been suggested to the mind of a Jew 
by the Levitieal ordinauees, especially as 
our Lord rose on the very morrow after the 
Paschal Sabbath, when (1. e.) the firstfruits 
were offered. of them that sleep | froin 
the logieal connexion, should mean, not the 
dead in Christ, but all the dead; see next 
verse: but it is the CAristian dead who 
are before the Apostle’s mind. 

21.] Man the bringer-in both of death 
and life: explanation (not proof) of Christ 
being the “ tirsttruits of them that sleep :” 
and (1) in that He is May: it being 
necessary that the firstfruit should be es 
the lump. The verity lying at the root 
of this verse is, that éy MAN ONLY ean 
general effects pervading the whole human 
zace be introduced. 22.] (2) In that He 
is (aud here the fact of His being the Lord 
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most miserable. 2° But now 
is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first- 


20 But 


“1 For since by man came 
death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead, 
22 For asin Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all 


: be made alive. 73 But every 
each 


of Life and Righteousness, and the second 
and spiritual Head of our nature, are as- 
sumed) to us the bringer-in of LIFE, as 
Adam was the bringer-in of DEATH. 

in Adam... in Christ} in community 
with, as partakers in a common nature 
with Adam and Christ: who are respec- 
tively the sources, to the whole of that 
nature (all men), of death, and life, i.e. 
(here) physical death, and rescue from 
physical death. The practice of St. Paul 
to insulate the objects of his present atten- 
tion from all ulterior considerations, must 
be earefully here borne in mind. The an- 
tithesis is merely between the bringing in 
of death by Adam, and of life (its oppo- 
site) by Christ. No consequence, whether 
on the side of death or of life, is brought 
into consideration. That death physical 
involved death eternal—that life eternal (in 
its only worthy sense) involves bliss eternal, 
is not so much as thought of, while the 
two great opposites, Death and Life, are 
under consideration. This has been missed 
by many Interpreters, and the reasoning 
thereby marred. But the ancients, and 
the best of the moderns, keep to the unirer- 
sal reference. Theophylact’s note is clear 
and striking: “ He adds the argument by 
which what has been said is confirmed. It 
was needful, he says, for the same nature 
which was defeated, itself to triumph, 
and for him who was stricken, himself to 
be victorious. For in Adam, i.e. because 
of Adam’s transgression, all men fell under 
death; and therefore in like manner in 
Christ all shall rise again: i.e. because 
Christ was found sinless, and not subject 
to death, because He died voluntarily, and 
rose again, because it was not possible that 
He should be holden of death, being the 
Prince of Life.’ See on the great anti- 
thesis, Rom. v. 12 ff, and notes. 

23.| But in this universal Resurrection 
ALL SHALL NOT HOLD THE SAME RANK, 
The word used does not mean order of 
priority, but rank, or ‘troop in an army. 
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man in his own order: 
Christ the firstfruits ; 
afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming. 
24 Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have de- 
livered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father; 
when he shall have put 
down all rule and all au- 


Christ ; 


The three ranks are mentioned in order of 
priority, but this does not constitute their 
distinctive character: Christ is the first- 
JSruits—this is His own rank, sce Col.i. 18:— 
they that are Christ's tollow at His coming, 
who are the dump (as understood by the 
context, and implied by the term jirst- 
JSruits), in the proper and worthiest sense, 
made like unto Him and partaking of His 
glory; then (after how long or how short a 
time is not declared, and seems to have 
formed no part of the revelations to St. 
Paul, but was afterwards revealed,—see 
Rev. xx. 46: compare also I Thess. iv, 
15—17) shall come THE END, viz. the re- 
surreetion of the rest of the dead, here 
veiled over by the general term, the end, 
—that resurrection not being in this argu- 
ment specially treated, but only that of 
Christians, The ey to the understanding 
of this passage is to be found in the pro- 
phecy of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. xxv., but 
especially in the latter chapter. The re- 
surrection and judgment ot thei that are 
Christ’s forming the subject of vv. 1—30 
there, and the end,—the great final gather- 
ing of all the nations, of vv. 31—46. 

the firstfruits, therefore necessarily the 
first rank: and hence the word stands 
first. they that are Christ’s | The same 
as “the dead in Christ,’ 1 Thess. iv. 16, 
No mention occurs here of any judgment 
of these his own servanés, as in Matt. xxv, 
for it does not belong to the present sub- 
ject. at his coming] Literally, “in 
his coming,” as forming part of, involved 
in, His appearing,—which, as the great 
event of the time, includes their resurree- 
tion in it. It ought to be needless to re- 
mind the student of the distinetion between 
this “coming of Christ” and the final 
judgment: it is here peculiarly important 
to bear it in mind, 24. Then] next in 
suceession, introdueing the third rank,— 
see above. the end | the end of all: not 
the end of the resurrection, as some :—nor, 
of this present world, as Chrysostom and 
others,—which properly happens at the 
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afterward they that are 
Christ’s, at his coming. 
[cometh] the end, when he ¢ deliver- 4 Pan. vii.14, 
eth up the kingdom to God and the 
Father: when he shall have done 
away all rule and all authority and 
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order: the firstfruits 


“+ Then 


coming of Christ: nor exaetly of the King- 
dom of Christ, as Grotius aud Billroth: 
but generally THE END, when all shall be 
accomplished, the bringing in and fulness of 
the kingdom by the subjugation of the last 
enemy, the whole course of the mediatorial 
work of Christ, the salvation of the elect; 
the time indicxted by Matt. xxv. ult.: 

when he (Christ) delivereth up (the pre- 
sent tense is used for that which is eertainly 
attaehed to the event as its aceompaui- 
ment. When is literally whenever, indi- 
cating the uncertainty of the time when) 
the kingdom to Ged and the Father, i. ¢., 
to him who is God and His Father.—Then 
the rest of the section as far as ver. 28, is 
in explanation of the giving up the king- 
dom. And it rests on this weighty verity : 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIst over this world, 
in its beginning, its furtherance, and its 
completion, has one great end,— THE GLO- 
RIFICATION OF THE FarnuER BY THE 
Son. Therefore, when it shall be fully 
established, every enemy overcome, every 
thing subjected to Him, He will,—not, 
reign over it and abide its King, nur 
DELIVER IT UP TO THE FatuHeER. Henee, 
as in ver. 25, His reign will endure, 
not like that of earthly kings, wHen He 
shall have put all enemies under His feet, 
but only TILL He shall have, &e.,—and 
then will be absorbed in the all-pervading 
majesty of Him for whose glory it was 
from first to last earried onward. It may 
be observed (1) that the whole of this 
respects the mediatorial work and king- 
dom: the work of redemption, and that 
Lordship over dead and living, for which 
Christ both died and rose. Consequently 
nothing is here said which ean affect 
either (1) His co-equality and co-eternity 
with the Father in the Godhead, which is 
prior to and independent of this mediatorial 
work, and is not limited to the mediatorial 
kingdom: or (2) the eternity of His 
Humanity : for that Humanity ever was 
and is subordinate to the Father; and it 
by no means follows that when the media- 
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25 For he must reign, ¢ till erty and power. 5 For 


e Ps. ¢xi1: 
Acts ii. 34, 
35. Eph. i. 
22.) Heb.i. 
13. & x. 13. 

f2 ‘tim. i. 10, 
Rev. xx. 14 


power. 


his feet. 


is to be done away is death. 


€ We hath put all things m s}ec- | put Ai oe er ee re 
But when he feet. But when he saith 


g Psa. vili. 6. 
Matt. xxviii. 
18. Heb. ii. 
& 1 Pet. iii. 
99 


ane 


tion under his feet. 
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he hath put all his enemies under 
*6fThe last enemy that fect. 


shall declare, that all things are put 


XV. 
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he must reign, till he hath 
put all enemies under his 
26 The last enemy 
27 For, that shall be destroyed is 
death. *7 For he hath 


‘all things are put under 
him, it is manifest that he 


in subjection, 1t 1s manifest that ,, Srodpieds iviet cad Spat 


[they have been subjected] with 
the exception of him, 
make all things subject unto him. 
h Phil. ii. 23 And when all things shall be) 
ieh-ii23.8 subject unto him, then shall ‘the 
Son also himself be subject unto 
him that made all things subject 





all things under him, ?8 And 
when all things shall be 
|subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself 
be subject unto him that 
put all things under him, 
| that God may be all in all. 


whieh did 





unto him, that God may be all in 


torial kingdom shall be given up to the 
Father, the Humanity in whieh that king- 
dom was won, shall be put off: nay, the 
very fact of Christ in the body being the 
tirstfruits of the resurreetion, proves that 
His body, as ours, will endure for ever: as 
the truth that our humanity, even in glory, 
can only subsist before God by virtue of 
His Humanity, makes it plain that He will 
be VERY MAN to all eternity. the 
kingdom] That kingdom, which in its 
fullest sense is then first His. At this very 
time of the end, Matt. xxv. 34, He first 
ealls Himself by the title of ruE Kina. 
The name will no sooner be won, than laid 
at the feet of the Father, thus completing 
by the last great act of Redemption the 
obedience which he manifested in his In- 
carnation, and in His death. all rule, 
&e., not only hostile power and govern- 
ment, but as the contert necessitates, ALL 
power. Christ being manifested as uni- 
versal King, every power co-ordinate with 
His must come under the eategory of hos- 
tile: all kings shall subinit to Him: the 
Kingdoms of the world shall become the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of Tis Christ :— 
and see the similar expressions Eph. i. 21, 
where speaking by anticipation, the Apostle 
clearly indicates that legétimate authorities, 
all the powers that be, are included. Com- 
pare byall means Rev.xi.15. 25.) See on 
the last verse :—this is the divine appoint- 
ment with regard to the mediatorial kine- 
dom, that it should last 7¢222, and only till, 


all enemies shall have been subdued to it. 

till he... viz. Christ, not the 
Father: it is parallel with the former 
sentenee, “when He shall have done away, 
§e.,” and included in the mediatorial aets 
of Christ, who in His world’s course goes 
forth “conquering and to conquer,” Rev. 
vi. 2. It is otherwise in ver. 27: see 
there. 26.] Death is the last enemy, 
as being the consequence of sin: when he 
is overcome and done away with, the whole 
end ot Redemption is shewn to have been 
acconiplished. Death is persouified, as in 

tev. xx. Lf. 

27.) Scriptural proof of the above de- 
claration. He, viz., from the Psalm, 
Gop, the Futher.—See on the Psalm itself, 
Heb. ii. 7 ff. notes. when he shall 
declare...) The meaning then is: ‘when 
God, who in Ps. viii. 6 has announced the 
subjection, shall hereafter have declared 
that this subjection is come to pass.’— 
This form ot expression was suggested to 
the Apostle by his having already expressed 
himself in the words of a saying of God. 

28.| On the sense, see above. “ The 
interpretations, that subjection is only an 
hyperbolical expression for the extire har- 
mony of Christ with the Father (Chry- 
sostom and others): the limitation of it to 
His human uature (Theodoret, Augustine, 
and others), with the declarative explana- 
tion that it will then Jecome plain to all, 
that Christ even in regard of His kingship 
is, on the side of His Humanity, dependent 
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29 Hise what shall they do 
which are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not 
at all? why are they then 
baptized for the dead? 


all. 


dead ? 


on the Father, —and the addition, that 
Christ will then in his divine nature reign 
with the Father (so Calvin): the interpre- 
tation (of the words the Son Himself!), as 
referring to Christ’s mystical Body, i.e. 
the Church (Theodoret),—are idle subter- 
fuges.” De Wette.—The refntation of 
these and all other attempts to explain 
away the doctrine here plainly asserted, of 
the ultimate subordination of the Son, is 
contained in the three precise and un- 
ambiguous words, the Son Himself. 
that God (alone) may be all [things] in 
all,—i.e. recognized as sole Lord and 
King: ‘all things will be subordinated to 
the Son,—the Son to the Father.” Bengel. 
29—34.] ARGUMENTS FOR THE REAL- 
ITY OF THE RESURRECTION, from the 
practice (1) of those who were baptized for 
the dead, (2) of the Apostles, §-c., who sub- 
mitted to daily peril of death. 29. | 
Else resumes the main argument, which 
has been interrupted by the explanation 
since ver. 23 of “each in his own order.” 


After it is an ellipsis of ‘if it be as the - 


adversaries suppose.’ what shall they 
do] There is in these words a tacit repre- 
hension of the practice about to be men- 
tioned, which it is hardly possible alto- 
gether to miss. Both by the third person 
and by the words they which are, he 
indirectly separates himself and those to 
whom he is writing from participation in 
or approval of the practice :—the meaning 
being, what will become of—‘what account 
can they give of their practice P’ 

The participle is presext, those who are 
[in the habit of being] baptized—not 
past, “those who have been baptized.” 
The distinetion is important as affecting 
the interpretation. See belew. on 
behalf of the dead] viz. the same dead 
who are spoken of in the next elause and 
throughout the chapter as the subjects of 
the resurrection—not dead in any tigura- 
tive sense. the dead, the article marking 
the particular dedi persons on behalf of 
whom the aet took place. Before we pass 
to the explanation, it will be well to go 
throngh the next question: If dead men 
are not raised at all, why do they trouble 
themselves to be baptized for them (so, 
and not as in A. V., is the sentence to 
be arranged)? Thus much being said as 
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*9 Else what shall they do 
which are baptized on behalf of the 
If the dead rise not at all, 
why are they then baptized for 


to the plain meaning of the words used, 
there can_be no doubt as to their interpre- 
tation. The only legitimate reference is, 
to a practice, not otherwise known to ns, 
not mentioned here with any approval by 
the Apostle, not generally prevalent, but 
in use by some, of survivors allowing them- 
selves to be baptized on behalf of (be- 
lieving ?) friends who had died without 
baptism. With the subsequent similar 
practices of the Cerinthians and Marcionites 
this may or may not have been connected. 
All we clearly see from the text, is that 
it unquestionably did exist. The other 
principal interpretations are discussed in 
my Greek Test. Bengel well says that 
“even to catalogue ali of them would re- 
quire a dissertation.” I may briefly say 
here that all labour under one of the fol- 
lowing fatal faults, either: (1) they make 
the word dead figurative in meaning ; 
(2) they give an unnatural sense to for, 
or in behalf of; or (3) they make the 
appeal to refer to some feature common to 
the baptism of all Christians. The only 
justitiable rendering, as given above, is 
adopted by Ambrose, and by Anselm, Eras- 
nus, Grotius, &e., and recently by some of the 
principal modern expositors. The ordinary 
objection to it is, that thus the Apostle 
would be giving his sanction to a super- 
stitious usage, or at all events mentioning 
it without reprobation. But this is easily 
answered, by remembering that if the 
abeve view is correct, he does xo¢ mention 
it without a slur on it;—and more com- 
pletely still, by observing that he thus 
uses a custom which otherwise would dis- 
please him, to shew the untenableness of 
the error which he is combating: reserv- 
ing, perhaps, the reprehension of the prac- 
tice for its proper season. Stanley’s con- 
cluding remarks are worth quoting : “On 
the whole, therefore, this explanation of 
the passage (that given above) may be 
safely accepted, (1) as exhibiting a curious 
relic of primitive superstition, which, after 
having, as the werds imply (?), prevailed 
generally in the apostolie church, gradually 
dwindled away till it was only to be found 
in some obscure seets, where it lost its ori- 
ginal significance: (2) as containing an 
example of the Apostle’s mode of dealing 
with a practice, with which he could have 
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k2Cor.xi.28. them? 980 Why do we also stand |*° 42d why stand we in 
gaye M. SLs ere nt Hone SLED jeopardy every hour? 317 
Sale Jepat - ce a tac protest by your rejoicing 
uiex.23.’ by day I die; yea, by ™the glorying | which I have in Christ 


m 1 Thess. ii. 
19, 


our Lord! 


n 2 Cor. i. 8. 


o Eccles. ji. 4, 


which I have of you in Christ Jesus 
32 Tf after the manner 
of men "I fought with wild beasts 
at Ephesus, what doth it profit me ? 
If the dead rise not, ° Let us eat 


Jesus our Lord, I die 
daily. ®2 If after the 
manner of men I have 
fought with beasts at Ephe- 
sus, what advantageth it 
me, if the dead rise not? 


Isa. xxii. 13, let us eat and drink ; for 

& Ivi. 12. d | ce k 3 fi m t +49 7 7 di 5 
Lukexii.19. ANG CArink; Lor to-morrow we dle.| to-morrow we die. 33 Be 
penv.6. 83 Be not deceived: “? Evil com-| "ot deceived: evil com- 
at ons ee Age | 99 | munications corrupt good 
Munreations corrupt Qooc ee Mreierk Si dale oO 

qRom. xiii 1.344 Awake to soberness righteously, 
ph. v. 14. for] . 


no real sympathy; not condemning or 
ridiculing it, but appealing to it as an ex- 
pression, however distorted, of their better 
feelings.” 

30.] Not only the practice of those 
just spoken of, but his own, and that of 
those like him, who lived a life of per- 
petual exposure to death, were absurd, if 
there be no resurrection. Observe taat 
the argument here applies equally to the 
Suture existence of the soul. 31.] To 
die day by day is a strong expression 
for to be daily in sight of death and ex- 
pecting it. Sec 2 Cor. iv. 11.—This he 
strengthens by an asseveration, grounded 
on his boast of them as his work in Christ: 
not that this is immediately or proximately 
at stake in the matter, but much as we 
should say, “As I love you, it is true.” 
He would not think of deceiving those of 
whom he boasted before God in connexion 
with Christ. 32.] The stress of the 
first clause is on the words after the man- 
ner of men, and its meaning, merely as 
man, i.e. ‘according to this world’s views,’ 
‘as one who has no hope beyond the grave ;’ 
see ref. If thus only he fought, &e., where 
wags his protit (seeing he despised all those 
things which, with such a view, might 
compensate for such a fight,—fame, praise, 
&c.) ? I fought with beasts (not 
as A. V. “I have fought :? he refers 
to one special occasion). How? and 
when ? Most ancient and modern Com- 
mentators take the expression figuratively : 
of which use I have cited cxamples in my 
Greek Test. And this explanation must 
be right: for his Roman citizenship would 
have precluded his ever being literally 
thrown to beasts: and even supposing him 
to have waived it, and been miraculously 


rescued, as many suppose, is it conceivable 
that sueh an event should have been alto- 
gether unrecorded in the Acts ?—Adopting 
the figurative rendering,—we cannot fix on 
any recorded contliet which will suit the 
words. His danger from Demetrius and 
his fellow-craftsmen (Acts xix.) had not 
yet happened (see Introduction, § vi. 2): 
but we cannot tell what opposition, jus- 
tifying this expression, the “ many adver- 
saries” of ch. xvi. 9, may cre this have 
inade to his preaching. If dead men 
rise not, i.e. ‘if none of the dead rise.’ 
These words are best joined with the fol- 
lowing, as Chrysostom and most of the 
Commentators: Theophyl., Beza, Bengel, 
Griesb., Meyer, De Wette, al..—not with 
the preceding, as A. V. and others. For 
the expression ‘“‘ after the manner of men” 
already expresses their meaning in the pre- 
ceding sentence: and the form of ver. 29 
seems to justify this arrangement, besides 
that otherwise “Let us eat and drink, gc.” 
would stand awkwardly insulated. 

Let us eat and drink ...] In Isa. the 
words represent the recklessness ot those 
who utterly disregard the call of God to 
weeping and mourning, and feast while 
their time lasts. 33.] The tendency 
of the denial of the resurrection, repre- 
sented by the Epicurean maxim just quoted, 
Yeads him to hint that this denial was not 
altogether unconnected with a practice of 
too much intimacy with the profligate so- 
ciety around them. Be not deceived, 
as in ch. vi. 9, introduces a warning against 
moral self-deception. Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. .] These words 
form an Iambic verse, and occur in this 
form in a fragment of the Greek comic 
poet, Menander. 34.] Awake out of 
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righteousness, and sin not; 
for some have not the 
knowledge of God: I speak 
this to your shame. 3° But 
some man will say, How 
are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they 
come? 36 Thou fool, thai 
which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die: 
37 and «that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that skali be, but 
bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other 
grain: 3 but God giveth 
tt a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to every seed his 
own body. 39 All flesh is 
not the same flesh: but 
there is one kind of flesh 
of men, another flesh of 
beasts, another of fishes, 
and another of birds. 


shame. 


‘How are 


come ? 


of birds, 


(your moral) intoxication, already possess- 
ing you hy the influence of these men. 

righteously] i.e., so as to recover 
your righteousness, which you are in danger 
of losing. ignorance] The stress is 
on this word: for some (the “some among 
you” of ver. 12, most probably, are hinted 
at, and the source of their error pointed 
out) have (are affected with) ignorance (an 
absence of all true knowledge) of God. 
I speak (or, I am speaking: it refers to 
the spirit of the whole passage) this to 
your shame. “ Some” shews that these 
among them were not the heathen with- 
out :—the existence of such in the Co- 
rinthian church was a disgrace to the 
whole. 

35—50.] The argument passes from the 
fact of the resurrection, already sub- 
stantiated, to the MANNER of it : which is 
indicated, and confirmed, principally by 
analogies from nature. 35.] The 
new difficulty is introduced in the form of 
a question from an objector. This is put 
first generally, How . . ., In what man- 
ner,—and next specifically, With what 
kind of body are they to come (forth at 
that time) ? 

36—41.] Analogies illustrative of the 
question just asked: and first, that of 
seed sown in the earth (36—38). 

36.] This similitude was used by our Lord 
of His own Resurrection, John xii. 24. 
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and sin not; for some are in igno- 1} Thess. iv.& 
rance of God: *I speak tlns to your *% ¥5 
35 But some man will say, 


t Ezck. xxxvii, 
3. 


the dead to rise? and 


with what kind of body are they to 
36 Thou fool, "that which 
thou thyself sowest is not quickened, 
exeept it die: 87 and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not the body 
that shall be, but a bare grain of 
wheat, it may be, or of some other 
[grain]: °3 but God giveth it a body 
according as he pleased, and to each 
kind of seed a body of its own. 
39 All flesh is not the same flesh: 
but there is one flesh of men, an- 
other flesh of beasts, another flesh 
and 


u John xii. 24, 


another of fishes. 


is not quickened] Its life is latent 
in it; but is not developed into quick and 
lively action without the death of the de- 
posited seed,—i. e. its perishing, disappear- 
ing from nature. 37.] Before, the death 
of the seed was insisted on: now, the xon- 
identity of the seed with the future plant. 
He names the plant the body which shall 
be, having already in his eye the applica- 
tion to the Resurrection. 38.] ac- 
cording as He pleased, viz. at the creation: 
the past tense setting forth the one act of 
the divine Will giving to the particular 
seed the particular development at first, 
which the species retains: whereas 
“ pleaseth” would imply a fresh act of the 
divine Will giving to every individual seed 
his own body. But the whole gift to the 
species being God’s, to continue or with- 
hold, the present tense, giveth, still holds 
good. a body of its own} Such then 
being the case with all seeds, why should 
it be thought necessary that the same body 
should rise as was sown, or that God can- 
not give to each a resurrection-body, as in 
nature ? 

39—41.] And the more,—because we 
have examples from analogy of various 
kinds of bodies; viz. (1) in the flesh of 
animals (ver. 39): (2) in celestial and ter- 
restrial bodies (ver. 40): (8) in the va- 
rious characters of light given by the sun, 
moon, and stars, flesh] i.e., animal 
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40 There are also celestial bodies, 
and bodies terrestrial: but the glory 
of the celestial is one, and the glory 
of the terrestrial is another. 4! There 
is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars: for star differeth 
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40 There are also celestial 
bodies, and bodies terres- 
trial: but the glory of the 
celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is 
another. 4! There is one 
glory of the sun, and an- 
other glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the 


7a from star in glory. 
43. 


y Phil. iii, 21. 


tIfisinertead & spiritual body. 


by all our . . 
oidet MSS, Natural body, there is also a spi- 
and body “ 

omitted. 

organism. 40. celestial bodies] not, 


aceording to our modern expression, hea- 
venly Lodies,—tor they are introdueed first 
ver. 41, and if we apply these words to 
them, we must suppose the Apostle to have 
imagined the stars to be endowed with 
bodies in the literal sense: for he is here 
eomparing not figurative expressions, but 
physical realities:—nor (as Chrysostom 
and others) the bodies of the righteous, as 
opposed to those of the wicked; for in 
these there is no organie ditference what- 
ever: but, as Meyer and De Wette, ‘the 
bodies of angels, —the only heavenly or- 
ganisms of which we are aware (exeept in- 
deed the Resurreetion-body of our Lord, 
and that of those few who have been taken 
into glory, which, as belonging to the 
matter ta question, are not alleged) whieh 
will bear eomparison with dodies on earth. 

glory belongs to the celestial more 
strietly than to the terrestrial. In Luke 
ix. 26, we have, “zz JZis own glory, aud 
that of His Father, and that of the holy 
angels.” 41.] This third analogy is 


_ suggested by glory just before. There is no 


allusion whatever here, as some have ima- 
gined, to different degrees of glorification 
of the bodies of the blessed; the intro- 
duetion of such an idea confuses the whole 
analogieal reasoning: which is, that even 
various fountains ot Z?ght, so similar in its 
aspeet and properties, ditfer; the sun from 
the moon and the stars: the stars (and 
much more vividly would this he felt under 


42x So also is 
the resurreetion of the dead. 
sown in corruption; it riseth in in- 
corruption: * it is sown in dis- 
honour; it riseth in glory: it is 
sown in weakness ; it riseth in power: 
#4 it is sown a natural body; it riseth 
+ If there is a 


stars: for one star differeth 
fro another star tn glory. 
42, So also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, It is 
sown in corruption ; it is 
raised in  éneorruption: 
413 it is sown in dishonour ; 
it is raised in glory: it is 
sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power: * it is 
sown a natural body; it 
is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, 


It is 


the pure sky of the East than here) from’ 
one another: why not then a dody here 
from a resurrection-body, both bodies, but 
different ? 

42—44 a.] APPLICATION OF THESE 
ANALOGIES TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
RESURRECTION. 42.| So, viz. in the, 
entire diversity of that which is raised 
again from the former body. It is 
sown] “ He might have said ‘7s buried,’ 
bat he prefers is sown, that he may the 
better insist on the similitude of corn just 
bronght forward.’ Grotius. 43.] in 
dishonour (“for what is more loathsome 
than a decomposing corpse?” Chrysos- 
tom),—in glory: regarding, as throughout 
this argument (see on ver. 24), only the 
resurrection of the just: see Phil. iii. 21. 

in weakness,—the characteristic of 
the lifeless body, whieh is relaxed and 
powerless. Chrysostom understands weak- 
ness of its ézabilily to resist corruption: 
De Wette would refer it to the previous 
state of pain and disease: but it seems 
better to understand it of the porerless- 
ness otf the corpse, contrasted with in 
power,—or, in vigour, viz. the fresh aud 
eternal energy of the new body free from 
disease and pain. 44. a natural body] 
an animal body, of which the “ psyché,” 
the animal soul, was the acting and inform- 
ing power. This soul having departed 
out of it, does not do away with the cor-, 
reetness of the predicate: its whole or- 
ganism which still remains when tt is sown, 


40—47. 
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and there is a spiritual! ritual. 
body. 4° And so it is writ- 
ten, The first man Adam 
was made a living soul; 
the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. 4° How- 
beit that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which 
is natural: and afterward 
that which is spiritual. 
47 The first man is of the 


spirit. 


is arranged to suit this predominance of 
the animal soul. a spiritual body] 
Theophylact, having explained @ ratural 
body as above, proceeds, “ A spiritnal body 
is one rich with the working of the Holy 
Spirit, and administered in all things by 
Him. For though now the Spirit worketh 
in us, yet not as it shall then, nor con- 
tinuously. For when we commit sin, ie 
departeth from us. And even when the 
Spirit is present, the soul administereth 
the body: but then the Spirit shall for 
ever abide in the body of the just.’ But 
this is not quite enough :—for thus the 
body might remain as it is, sin only being 
removed: whereas it shall be no longer a 
body in which the sow’ predominates to 
the subordination of the higher part, the 
spirit, but one in which the spirié, and that 
informed fully by the Spirit of God, shall 
predominate, —its organism being con- 
formed not to an animal, but toa spiritual 
life: see on ch. vi. 13.—Some have under- 
stood spiritualto mean, ethereal, aery,but 
the other is certainly right. 

44 b—49.] ReEasseRTION AND Con- 
FIRMATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
SPIRITUAL BODY. 44 .] If there 
exists an animal body, there exists also 
a spiritual; i.e. it is no more wonderful a 
thing, that there should be a body fitted 
to the capacities and wants of man’s highest 
part, his spirit, than (which we see to be 
the ease) that there should be one fitted 
to the capacities and wants of his subor- 
dinate animal soul. The emphasis is both 
times on is, or exists. 45.] Con- 
firmation of this from Scripture. 

So, viz. in accordance with what has been 
just said.—The citation extends only to 
the words “man became a living soul ;’’ 
“first” and “ Adam” are supplied, as are 
also the coneluding words, in which lies 
the real confirmation. The words quoted 
serve therefore rather for the illustration of 
man being a soul, than for a proof of the 
existence of the spiritual body. was 
made] by his ercation,—by means of God 
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45 So also it is written, ? The zcex. ii. 
first man Adam was made a living 

soul; @the last Adam, a ” life-giving 4 Rom. v.14 
46 Towbeit the spiritual is 
not first, but the natural; and after- 
ward the spiritual. 
man is of the earth, ‘carthy: the 4¢enii7.« 


b John v. 21. & 
Vi. 33, 39, 40, 

Phil. 

Col. 


54, 57. 
iii. 2h. 
lii. 4. 


47 ¢The first ¢ Johniii. 32. 


breathing into him the breath of life. 

a living soul] “psyché:” be- 
eoming thereby a natural or animal (psy- 
chical) body. the last Adam] This 
expression was well known among the 
Jews as indieating the Messiah. A Rab- 
binical work says, “ Zhe last Adam is 
the Messiuh :’ and other instances are 
given. last, as being the last HEAD 
of humanity,—to be manifested in the 
last times ; or merely in contrast to the 
Jirst. became a life-giving spirit] 
When ? This has been variously auswered. 
The principal periods selected are His In- 
carnation, His Resurrection, and His As- 
cension. But it seems to me that the 
question is not one to be pressed: in the 
union of the two natures, the seeond Adam 
was constituted a life-bestowing Spirit, 
and is such now in heaven, yet having the 
resurrection-body. The whole complex of 
His suffering and triumphant state seems 
to be embraced in these words. That his 
resurrection-state alone is not intended, 
is evident from the words “ from heaven,” 
ver. 47. He was a “life-giving spirit,” 
even while in the ‘2atural (animal) body ; 
and is still sueh in the “spiritual body.” 
The Zife implied in the word life-giving, 
is the resurrection-life : see John v. 21, 
28; Rom. viii 11. 46.| But in the 
natural order, that which is axzmal pre- 
cedes that whieh is spiritual. 47.] 
So exactly in Gen. ii. 7. God made man 
of the dust of the ground. Meyer has 
some excellent remarks here, with whieh 
I entirely agree:— Sinee the body of 
Adam is thus characterized as a psychical 
(animal) body, as ver. 45, and animal 
organism involves mortality (ver. 44), it 
is clear that Paul treats of Adam not as 
created exempt from death: in strict accord- 
ance with Gen. ii. 7; iii. 19. Nor does 
this militate against his teaching that death 
came into the world through sin, Rom. v. 
12. For had our first parents not sinned, 
they would have remained in Paradise, and 
would, by the use of the Zree of Life, 
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t+ the Lord is 
omitted by 
our oldest 


e John iti. 13, 
3k. 

f Phil. ifi. 20, 
2. such 


g Gen. v. 3. venly. 


2 Cor. iii, 18. 
& iv. 1. 

Phil. iii. 21. 
1 John fii. 2. 


50 But this I say, 


TI. CORINTHIANS. 


second man is t®from heaven. 
ine ¢ is the earthy, such are they also that 
are earthy: and fas is the heavenly, 
are they also that are hea- 

49 And even as Swe bore 
h Rom. viti.2. the image of the earthy, » we + shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly. 
brethren, that 


XV. 
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48 As 


earth, earthy: the second 
man is the Lord from 
heaven. 48 Asis the earthy, 
such are they also that are 
earthy : and as is the hea- 
venly, such are they also 
that are heavenly. 49 And 
as we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the hea- 


Tere our ; ; venly. 5° Now this I say, 
read let us i flesh and blood cannot inherit the} brethren, that flesh and 


but the Vati- 
con MS. and 
ancient 
Syriae ver- 
sion read ag 
in the text. 
i Matt, xvi. 17. 
Jolin iii. 3, 5. 
k Matt. xiii. 11. 
Rom. xi. 25, 
11 Thess. iv. 
15, 16, 17. 
+ See note. 
m Phil. iii. 21. 


kingdom of God ; 


hold, I tell you 





be changed, 


which God had not forbidden them (Gen. 
ii. 16, 17), have become immortal (Gen. iii. 
22). But they were driven out of Para- 
dise, ere yet they had tasted of this tree 
(Gen. iii. 22), and so, according to the 
record in Genesis also, Death came into 
the world by sin.” from heaven] 
either, in this glorified Body, at his 
coming: or, in his zwkole Personality as 
the God-man: this latter seems more pro- 
bable from John iti. 13, where “the Son 
of man” is designated as ‘he that came 
down from heaven.” 48.| the earthy 
Adam ;: they that are earthy, his sR ity 
on earth: the heavenly, Christ: they 
that are heavenly, Hs risen people. See, 
as admirably illustrating this verse, Phil. 
1lis20; 27. 49.| The diiference be- 
tween the two readings (see margin) is 
occasioned, as in Rom. vy. 1 (where see 
note), by the confusion of the long and 
short o in Greek. An exhortation would 
certainly here be entirely out of’ place ; 
and the contusion of the two letters is so 
common, that it may be doubted whether 
we‘have a right to call this a various read- 
ing at all. The indetinite past tense bore 
(this form, rather than “dare,” whieh 
would be ambiguous in sound), not “ have 
borne,’ as A. V., is uscd, beeause the time 
imagined is when this lite is past, and the 
resurrection tastant ... 

50—54.] THE NECESSITY OF THE 
CHANGE OF THE ANIMAL BODY INTO THE 
SPIRITUAL, IN ORDER TO INHERIT GoD’s 
KINGDOM. THE MANNER OF THAT CHANGE 
PROPHETICALLY DESCRIBED: AND THE 
ABOLITION OF DEATH IN VICTORY CON- 





neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption. 
Ka mystery ; 
shall not all sleep, ™ but we shall all 
52 in a moment, in the 


blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God: neither 
doth corruption inkerit in- 
corruption. *! Behold, I 
shew you a mystery; We 
shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, 5? in 
a moment, in the twinkling 


51 Be- 
‘+ We 


SEQUENT ON IT. 50. But this I 
say] He thus calls attention to something 
to be observed, and liable to be overlooked. 
Not only is the change of body possible, 
and according to natural and spiritual 
analogies,—but it is NECESSARY. 

flesh and blood} equivalent to “the 
natural body,’ the present organism of 
the body, caleulated for the wants of the 
animal soul. corruption .. . incor- 
ruption} the abstracts, representing the 
impossibility of the corrzpé inheriting the 
incorrupt, as one grounded in these qua- 
lities. doth ... inherit} The present 
tense sets forth the absolute impossibility 
in the nature of things. d1.} He 
proceeds to reveal to them something of 
the process of the change at the resurrec- 
tion-day. This he does under the name of 
amystery,ahidden doctrine (see references), 

We shall not all sleep] There is 
the most extraordinary variation of reading 
here. Several of our most ancient MSS., 
including the Sinaitie, read, “« We shail all 
sleep, but we shall not all be changed.” 
But the Vatican MS. and the ancient 
Syriac version read as in our text. The 
variation probably arose from the difficulty 
presented by the fact that St. Paul and 
his readers had ali died. Wence the “not ” 
was transferred to the other clause, to the 
detriment of the sense. The emphasis is 
bot “(All of us] shall not 
sleep, but [all of us] shall be changed :” i.e. 
“the sleep of death cannot be predicated of 
[all of us], but the resurrection-change 
can. 52. in a moment] literally, 
in an atom (of time): i.e. in a point of 
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of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trunpet 
shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised  ineor- 
ruptible, and we shall be 
changed. 53 For this cor- 
ruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality. 
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twinkling of an eye, at the last 


trump: "for the trumpet shall] 2 2Zcch.ix1. 

Matt xxiv. 

sound, and the dead shall be in, these 
lV. . 


raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. % For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and ° this o2cor.v.4. 
mortal must put on immortality. 


54 So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immor- 
tality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that ts 
written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory. *5 O death, 
where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? 
56 The sting of death is sin; 
aud the strength of sin is 
the law. 57 But thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the 
wetory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 58 There- 
Sore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, foras- 


54 But when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, ? Death "Ra w%$ 
is swallowed up in victory. 
death, where is thy 
t+ death, where is 
56 Now the sting of death is sin; 
and ‘the strength of sin is the law. rRom.iv.15, 
57 But *thanks be to God, which 
giveth us ‘the vietory through our t1Jonnv.45. 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in 


Isa. xxv. 8. 


15. Rev. xx. 
14 


5540 
sting? O 


ietory ? t So all 
thy victory ? t So alae 


q Hos. xiii. 14. 


& v.13. & vil. 
5, 18. 
8 Rom. vii. 25. 


58 u Wherefore, u 2 Pet. iii. 14. 


See Ps. xe. 


17. 


the work of the Lord, knowing that 


time absolutely indivisible. at (lite- 
rally, in, as part of the events of) the last 
trumpet-blowing] ‘The word last must 
obviously not be refined upon as some have 
done, identifying it with the seventh trum- 
pet of the Apocalypse ;—nor pressed too 
closely as if there were necessarily no tramp 
after it,—but is the trump at the time of 
the end, the last trump, in a wide and 
popular sense. See 1 Thess. iv. 16. 
we] So also the Apostle speaks in 1 Thess. 
iv. 15,—“ We that are alive, and remain 
to the coming of the Lord,” in which 
number he firmly believed that he himself 
should be: see 2 Cor. vi. ff, and notes. 
53.] Confirmation of the last words, 
by a re-statement of the necessity of put- 
ting on incorruptibility and immortality. 
this corruptible ... this mortal] 
this indicating his own hody. Compare 
on the figure of putting on, 2 Cor. v. 3 
and notes. 54.] But when, &e. is 
a repetition, in a triumphant spirit, of the 
description of the glorious change. 
55. | TRIUMPHANT EXCLAMATION of the 
Apostle, realizing in his mind that glorious 


time: expressed nearly in the terms of the 
prophetie announcement of Hosea, xiii. 14, 
which the Septuagint renders, ‘‘ Where is 
thy cause, O Death? where is thy sting, 
O Hadés?” The figure of death as a 
venomous beast is natural, from the serpent, 
Gen. iii, Num. xxii.—The souls in Hadés 
being freed by the resurrection, Death’s 
victory is gone: sin being abolished by the 
change of the animal body (the souree of 
sin) to the spiritual, his sting is powerless. 
56.] See above: and compare Rom. 
v. 12, and vii. 57. | For this blessed con- 
summation of victory over death, he breaks 
out in thanks to God, who gives it to us 
(present, as being certain) through our 
Lord Jesus Christ (the Name in full, as 
befits the solemnity and majesty of the 
thanksgiving). 58.] Conclusion of the 
whole by an earnest exhortation. 
Wherefore—seeing that the victory is 
sure. stedfast, unmoveable] a climax : 
—in reference, viz. to the doubt which is 
attempted to be raised among you on this 
matter. in the work of the Lord] 
The work of the Lord is the Christian 
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x ch. iii. 8. 


Lord. 


a Acts xi. 29. & 
xxiv. 17. 
Rom. xv. 26. 
2 Cor, vill. 4. 


lection for the saints, as 


& ix. 1, 12. ° 

Gait. to the churches of Galatia, even so 
bactsxx.7% do ye also. *> Upon the first day 
tev.i. 10, . 


of the week let each one of you lay 
by him in store whatsoever he be 
prospered in, that there be no col- 


lections when I come. 


02 Cor.viii.1. T am come, © whomsoever ye shall, 
approve, them will I send with let- 


TI. CORINTHIANS. 


xyour labour is not vain in the 


XVI. 1 Now concerning *the col- 


XVI. 
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much as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. 

ATT. } Now concerning 
| the collection for the saints, 
as I have given order to 
|the churches of Galatia, 
even so do ye. *® Upon the 
first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by 
him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there 
jbe no gatherings when I 
come. % And when I come, 
whomsoever ye shall ap- 
prove by your letters, them 


I gave order 


3 And when 





ters to carry your liberality unto «i J send to bring your 


life, with its active and passive duties 
and graces, the bringing forth the fruits 
of the Spirit. knowing (as you do 
—being convinced by what has been 
said) that your labour (bestowed on the 
work of the Lord) is not vain (which it 
would be were there no resurrection) in 
the Lord. 

Crap. XVI.] VaRIoUS DIRECTIONS AND 
ARRANGEMENTS (1—18). SaLvurarions 
(19, 20). AUTOGRAPH CONCLUSION AND 
BENEDICTION (21—2+4). 1—4.] Di- 
rections respecting the collection and trans- 
mission of alms for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. 1. for the saints] i.e., the 
poor among the saints who were in Jeru- 
salem, Rom. xv. 26. See also 2 Cor. viii. 
1 tf; ix. 1 ff; and on the poverty of the 
ehurch at Jerusalem, note on Acts ii. 44. 
That poverty was no doubt inereased by 
the continual troubles with which Jerusalem 
was harassed in this, the distresstul elose 
of the Jewish national history. See other 
causes in Stanley. That the mother ehurch 
of Christendom should be thus, in its need, 
sustained by the daughter churches, was 
natural; and it is at the same time an 
affecting circumstanee, to find him the 
most anxious to collect and bear to them 
this contribution whose former persecuting 
zeal had doubtless (see Aets xxvi. 10) made 
not a few of those saints widows andl 
orphans. as I gave order] We do 
not find any sueh order in the Epistle to 
the Galatians: ch. ii. 10 there being merely 
incidental. It had probably been given 
during his jonrney among them, Acts xvill. 
23,—or perhaps by message(?)from Ephesus. 
Not as A. V., ‘as I have given order, but 
as I gave order. He refers to the oeca- 


sion, whatever it was, when that order was 
given.—Bengel remarks: “ He proposes 
the example of the Galatians to the Co- 
rinthians, that of the Corinthians and 
Macedonians to the Romans.” 2 Cor. ix. 2. 
tom, xv. 26. 2.] On the obser- 
vance of the first day of the week, see 
notes, Aets xx. 7, and Rom. xiv. 5. Here 
there is no mention of their assembling, 
which we have in Acts xx. 7, but a plain 
indication that the day was already eon- 
sidered as a special one, and one more than 
others fitting for the perturmanee of a re- 
ligious duty. Literally, let each of 
you lay up at home whatsoever he may 
by prosperity have acquired (‘whatsoever 
he may be prospered in ¥ i.e. the pecuniary 
result of any prosperous adventure, or dis- 
pensation of Providence), that there may 
not, when I come, Turn be collections 
to be made. His time would be better 
employed in imparting to them a spiritual 
benefit than in urging them to and super- 
intending this duty. 3.] “See,” says 
Bengel, “ how so great a man is unwilling 
to open any ehink to suspicion.” by 
(or with) letters eannot belong to ye shall 
approve, as in A.V.; (for what need of 
letters from them when he was with them, 
or before his coming, if the person recom- 
mended were zot to be sent off before his 
arrival ?) but is mentioned as the safe and 
proper way of giving credentials to those 
sent ;—them will I send,—the alternative 
which follows, of himself aceompanying 
them, being already in the mind of the 
Apostle. letters, plural,—meaning, 
either that each should have his letter of 
eredentials,— or more probably, that Paul 
would give them letters to several persons in 
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liberalily unto Jerusalem. 
4 And if it be ineet that I 
go also, they shall go with 
me, * Now LI will come 
unto you, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia: for I 
do pass through Aace- 
donia. © And it may be 
that Iwill abide, yea, and | 
winter with you, that ye 
may bring me on my jour- 
ney whithersoever I go. 
* For £ will not see you 
now by the way; but I 
trust to tarry a while with 
you, if the Lord permit. 
8 But I will tarry at 
Ephesus until Pentecost. 


Jerusulem. 


with me. 


Ex Go, 





Jerusalem.—Meyer well remarks: “ Hence 
we see how common in Paul’s practice was 
the writing of Epistles. Who knows how 
many private letters of his, not addressed 
to churches, lave been lost ? The only 
letter of the kind which remains to us 
(except the Pastoral Epistles), viz. that to 
Philemon. owes its preservation perhaps to 
the mere circumstance that it is at the 
same time addressed to the church tin the 
house of Philemon. See ver. 2.” 
4.| But if it (the occasion,—dependent on 
the magnitude of your collection) be worthy 
of my also taking the journey (i. ec. if 
your collection be large enough to warrant 
an apostolic mission, in order to carry it— 
not said for security, nor to procure him- 
self'a tair reception at Jerusalem,—but with 
the sense of the dignity of an apostolic 
mission), they shall go in my company. 
This did apparently take place, see Acts 
xx. 4 ff 
5—9.| Taking up “when I am come,” 
he announces his plan of visiting them. 
5.] This plan was a change from his 
former intention, which had been (see 2 Cor. 
i. 15, 16, and uote) to pass through them 
to Macedonia, and again return to them 
from Macedonia, and thence to Juda, 
This he had apparently announced to them 
in the lost Epistle alluded to ch. v.9 (or 
in some other), and he now tacitly drops 
this scheme, and announces another. For 
this he was charged (2 Cor. i. 17 tf.) with 
levity of purpose :—but his real motive 
was, lenity towards them, that he might 
not come to them in sorrow and _ severity 
(2 Cor. i. 23; ii. 1). The second plan 4e 
adhered to: we find him already in Mace- 
donia when 2 Cor. was written (2 Cor. ii. 13; 
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4 But “if it be worth 2 Cor. viiif 


while that I go also, they shall go 


Now I will come unto 


you, *when I shall have passed e Acts xix. 2. 
through Macedonia; for Macedonia 

I pass through: © but it may be 

that I shall abide, or even winter 

with you, that ye may ‘set me for- facts sv.s. 
ward on my journey whithersoever 
7 For I do not wish to see 
you now in passing ; 
tarry some time with you, Sif the , qutentes 
Lord permit. 


2 Cor. i. M6. 


avi. 15. & 
xxi. 5. Rom, 
xv. 24. 2Cor. 
i. 16 


ai for I hope to + So all our 


most ancient 


Acts xviii.21, 
ch. iv. 19. 
James iy. 15. 


§ But I shall tarry 


vii. 1; ix. 2, 4), and on his way to Corinth 
(2 Cor. xii. 14; xiii. 1) ;—and in Acts xx. 1,2, 
the journey is briefly narrated. for 
Macedonia I pass through is not parenthe- 
tical, but pass through is opposed (by but) 
to abide.—The present tense implies his 
now matured plan,—ot as in the erroneous 
subscription of the Epistle, that he was oz 
his way through Macedonia, when he wrote 
the word. 6. I shall abide} This, of 
which he speaks uneertainly, was aceom- 
plished; he spent (Acts xx. 3) three 
months, and those (ib. ver. 6) the three 
winter months in Greece, at Corinth. 
ye, Meyer justly remarks is emphatic, and 
conveys an afiectionate preference, in his 
present plan, for them.— Whither he should 
go trom Corinih, was as yet uncertain, see 
ver. 4. 7. For Iam not willing this 
time to see you in passing] There is a 
slight, but a very slight, reference to his 
change of purpose (see above): the word 
now, or this time, refers to the occasion, 
the news from ‘them of Chloe,’ which had 
made it advisable that he should not xow 
pay them a mere passing visit. 
for] ground of his not wishing to see 
them—but not the ultimate one, see above. 
permit | literally, shall have per- 
mitted me, i.e. ‘if it shall so turn out, in 
the Lord’s direction of my work, that [ 
shall then find my way open to do so.’ 
8, 9.| His present plan regarding his stay 
in E’phesus (where he was writing). 
Pentecost | viz., that vert coming. This 
probably happened so, or nearly so, not- 
withstanding the tumult of Acts xix.: for he 
already (see there, vv.21,22) eas meditating 
his departure, and had sent on two of ins 
company when the twuult occurred. 
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2 Cor. ii. 22. 

Col. iv. 3. 

Rev. iii. 8. 
1 Acts xix. 9. 


k Acts xix. 22. 


ch. iv. 17. 


Rom. xvi. 21. 
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1 Thess. iii. 
oy 

m 1 Tim.iv.t 


n Acts xv. 33. 


och, i.12. & 
iii, 5. 
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at Ephesus until Pentecost. 9% For 
a great and effectual » door is opened 
unto me, and ‘there are many ad- 
versaries. 19 But *if Timothy come, 
see that he be with you without 
; fear : 

the Lord, even as I. U™ Let no 
man therefore despise him: but set 
him forward ®im peace, that he may 
come unto me: for I look for him 
with the brethren. 12 But as touch- 
ing our brother ° Apollos, I) much 
besought him to come unto you with 
the brethren; and it was not at all 
his will to come now; but he will 
come when he shall have convenient 


a: 


for he !} worketh the work of 


pea B 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


9 For a great door and 
effectual is opened unto 
me, and there are many 
adversaries. 1% Now if 
Timotheus come, see that 
he nay be with you with- 
out fear: for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, as I 
also do. 3! Let no man 
therefore despise hin: but 
conduct him forth in peace, 
that he may come unto ime: 
for I look for him with the 
brethren. 3° As touching 
our brother Apollos, I 
greatly desired him to come 
unto you with the brethren: 
but his will was not at all 
to come at this time; but 
he will come when he 
shall have convenient time. 


Matt. xxiv. } 
y 42. & xxv.18 time. 


1 Thess. v. 6. 1 Pet. v.8. q ch. xv.1. 
door, see refi.: az opportunity of action, 

great refers to the extent of the 
action thus opened before him: effectual 
to its requirements : neither of them (though 
« great” may be referred to a door) pro- 
perly agreeing with the figure, but both 
with the reality. many adversaries | 
See Aets xix. 9, 23 ff. 

10, 11.] Recommendation of Timothy to 
their good reception aud offices.— Ue had 
preceded Paul (Acts xix. 22) in the journey 
to Macedonia. From the expression if 
Timothy come, it would appear to have 
been probable, but not quite eertain, that 
he would visit tbem. In ch. iv. 17 he is 
described as sent on for thal purpose: so 
that the if may merely refer to the ne- 
cessary uncertainties of the journey. 

10. without fear] There must have been 
some special reason for this eaution re- 
specting Timothy besides that assigned by 
Meyer, &e., that he would naturally he de- 
preciated as only a suhordinate of Paul, 
whom so many of them opposed. His 
youth oeeurs to us, mentioned 1 Tim. iv. 12: 
but even that is not enough, and would 
hardly be intended here without some refer- 
ence to it. De Wette’s conjecture may 
not be without foundation, that he was 
perhaps of a fimid disposition. Meyer ob- 
jeets that we have no historical trace of 
this: but I think some are to be found in 
L Tim. :—e. g. tii..15 (see note); ¥. 22, 23. 


the work of the Lord] See ch. xv. 





13 P Wateh ye, ¢stand fast in 


Phil. i. 27. Riv... 


13 Watch ye, stand fast in 


1 Thess. iii. 8. 2 Thess. ii. 15. 


58, note. 11. in peace] without strife 
and eontention. for I look for him] 
« He says this,” observes Chrysostom, “as a 
eaution to them, in order that, knowing that 
whatever treatment Timothy should reevive 
at their hands would be reported to the 
Apostle, they might be more courteous to 
him :” “and at the same time,” adds Theo- 
phylaet, “making Timothy more the objeet 
of their respect, when they heard how 
important he was to the Apostle, so that he 
expected him.” By with the brethren 
it would appear, comparing ver. 12, that 
more brethren besides Erastus (Aets xix. 
22) aecompanied Timothens to Macedonia. 
12.] Of Apollos : that he was not willing 
at present to go to them. He exeuses 
Apollos from eoming that the Corinthians 
might not imagine that the hindranee had 
arisen from him, the Apostle. Meyer re- 
marks, perhaps the Corinthians had ex- 
pressly desired that Apollos should be sent 
tothem. with the brethren] perhaps, 
those who went with Timotheus (see above): 
perhaps those who were to bear this letter, 
ver. 17. and] not ‘duf:’ it merely 
couples the exhortation with its result. 
convenient time] The present time 
not seeming to hima suitable one: appa- 
rently on account of the divisions hinted at 
in the beginning of the Epistle. 
13.] «To shew them that not on their 
teachers but on themselves depended their 
hopes of salvation, he says, watch, for that 


9—19. 

AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
the fuith, quit you like 
men, be strong. ‘4 Let all 


your things be done with 
charity. 3} I beseech you, 
brethren, (ye know the 
house of Stephanas, that it 
is the firstfruits of Achaia, 
and that they have addicted 
themselves to the ministry 
of the saints,) +5 that ye 
submit yourselves unto such, 
and to every one that help- 
eth with us, and laboureth. 
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the faith, quit you like men, ‘be rrp. vi. 10. 
Coli 


strong. 1 § Let all you do be done seb, xiv.1 
. IB NT 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
in love. 15 Now I beseech you, bre- 

thren, (ye know 'the house of Ste- teh i-1s. 


phanas, that it 1s the ® firstfruits of Bom. 1-5. 
Achaia, and that they have set them- 

selves *to minister unto the samts,) “aici ee 
16¥ that ye also submit yourselves y ile. sii17, 
unto sueh, and to every one that 

helpeth in the work, and ? laboureth, 2 Heb. vi.20. 


17 I am glad of the coming 
of Stephanas and Fortu- 
natus and Achaicus: for 
that which was lacking on 
your part they have sup- 
plied. 38 For they have 
refreshed my spirit and 
your's: therefore acknow- 
ledge ye them that are such. 
19 The churches of Asia 
salute you. Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much 
in the Lord, with the church 
that ws in their house. 


such. 
you. 





they were sleeping: stand, for that they 
were wavering: quit you like men, be 
strong, for they were shewing them- 
selves cowards : let all you do be done in 
love, for that they were in strife.’ Chry- 
sostom. 
15—i8.] Recommendation of the family 

of Stephanas to their honourable regard: 
and by occasion, expression of his own joy 
at the presence of Stephanas and his com- 
panions. 15.| the firstfruits; sce 
Rom. xvi. 5: the first Achean converts. 
This family were among the few baptized 
by Paul, see ch. i. 16. to minister 
ant the saints] or, to service for the 
saints: in what way, does not appear: but 
perhaps, from the fact of Stephanas being 
at that time in Ephesus,—for journeys and 
missions. 16. | ye also, youin yourturn, 
—in return for their self-devotion. 

submit yourselves ] viz. in honouring their 
advice and being ready to be directed by 
them: there is an allusion to “have set 
themselves”’ above. unto such] /o 
such persons, meaning the individuals of 
Stephanas’s tamily, whom they kuew. 

17.| Perhaps Fortunatus and Achaicus 
were members of the family of Stephanas. 
The Fortunatus mentioned by Clement at 


17Y am glad of the coming of Ste- 

phanas and Fortunatus and Achaieus : 

for *that which was lacking on your 23,Corx1,9. 
part they supphed. 
refreshed my spirit and your's : 
knowledge therefore them that are 
19 The ehurehes of Asia salute 

Aquila and Priseilla salute you 

much in the Lord, together with 4 the 4 Rom, xvi. 


ae ii, 30, 
om. 13. 
18 For ? they vcoiv.s 


c ~ ¢ Phil. ii. 29. 
ac 4 Thess. v. 


1b. Pidiem, 2, 


the end of his Ep. i. to the Corinthians 
may be the same. the coming ] viz. 
to Ephesus. that which was lacking 
on your part] or, the want of you; i.e. 
of your society. interprets it, 
“*What all ought to have clone, they have 
done, viz. have ¢ given me information about 
your defects:’’ and holds them to have 
been “ those of (the house of) Chloe,” men- 
tioued in chap.i. 11. But it is very im- 
probable that he should mention thus a 
fumily so distinguished as this: he names 
thein just after, ch. i. 16, as the household 
of Stephanas :—and still more improbable 
that one of so fine feeling should add of 
the bearers of such tidings, they refreshed 
my spirit and your’s, which would on that 
hypothesis be almost ironical. 18. 
and your’s] This is a beautiful expression 
of true aitection used in consciousness of 
the effect of this epistle on them: as if he 
had said, ‘it is to their presence here that 
you owe much of that in this my letter 
which I know will refresh aud cheer your 
spirits.’ acknowledge therefore] i.e. 
recognize, hold in honour. 

19, 20.| Salutations. 19. in 
the Lord] See note, Rom. xvi. 2. On 
Aquila and Priscilla, see Rom. xvi. 3, 43 
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church that is in their house. 


eRom.xvi.is. the brethren salute you. 


f Col, iv.18. 
2 Thess, iii. 
ve 


hand. 


g Eph. vi. 24. 


+ The words 
Jesus Chris 
are omitted 
by our oldest 


iThe Lord cometh. 


MSS.: d ° 
Christ in of the Lord Jesus be with 
ver. 23 by our A . . 
feo oldest = 24 My love be with you all in Christ 
h Gal. i. 8, 9 
fymeias. desus. Amen. 
k Rom. xvi. 20. 
Acts xviii. 2. They had removed from 


Corinth (Acts xviii. 1) to Ephesus (ib. 26), 
and had there, as subsequently at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3, 5), an assembly of the faith- 
ful meeting in their dwelling. 20.) All 
the brethren—the whole Ephesian church. 

with an holy kiss} See Rom. xvi. 
16, note. 21—24.| Autograph con- 
clusion. The salutation is the fixal 
greeting, which, according to 2 Thess. iii. 
17, was always in his own hand, the rest 
having been written (see Rom, xvi. 22) by 
an amanuensis. 22.| He adds, as in 
Col. iv. 18; Eph. vi. 24, some exhortation, 
or solemn sentence, iz his own hand, as 
having especial weight. On the distinetion 
between the two words used for “to love,” 
see notes on John xxi. 15. The negation 
here of the feeling of personal affection, 
“has no love in his heart for,” is worthy 
of note, as connected with the curse which 
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one another with an holy kiss. 2! The 
salutation of me Paul with mine own 
22 Tf any man £loveth not 
, the + Lord, "let him be Anathema. 
23k The grace 


XVI. 20—24. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


20 All the brethren greet 
you. Greet ye one another 
with an holy kiss, *\ The 
salutation of me Paul with 
mine own hand. 2° If any 
man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him 
be Anathema Maran-atha. 
23 The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you. 
24 My love be with you all 
in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


20 All 
* Salute ye 


you. 


follows. let him be Anathema] On 
Anathema, see note, Rom. ix. 3:—let him 
be accursed, Maran-atha (see A. V.) 
is an Aramaic expression for the Lord 
cometh, and is probably unconnected with 
Anathema, added perhaps as recalling some 
remembrance of the time when Paul was 
among them: at all events, as a weighty 
watchword tending to reeall to them the 
nearness of His coming, and the duty of 
being found ready for it. 24. My 
love be with you] Beeause the Epistle 
had contained so much that was of a severe 
character, he concludes it with an expres- 
sion of affection; so Chrysostom, “ After so 
much fault-finding he does not turn away 
from them, but loves and embraces them, 
far off as they were:” i.e. “my love has 
nothing in it of human or earnal, but is 
spiritual, and in Christ.” Theophylact. 
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I, '} Paul, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ by the will of 
God, and Timothy our bro- 


God which is at Corinth, 
with all the saints which 
are in all Achaia: ? grace 
be to you and peace from 
God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 
3 Blessed be God, even the 


Cuap. I. 1, 2.) ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1. by the will of God] See 
1 Cor. i. 1, note. Timothy our brother | 
So of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; perhaps in 
this case with peculiar emphasis: see 1 Cor. 
ive 17s oe Time 15. 2, Ss. 2 skims ais 1. 
On his being with Paul at this time, sce 
Introd. to this Epistle, § ii. 4. with 
all the saints] This, and the Epistle to 
the Galatians, were circular letters to all 
the believers in the respective countries : 
the variation of expression in the two 
cases (“to the churches of Galatia,” Gal. 
i. 2) being accounted for by the circum- 
stance that the matter of this Epistle 
concerned directly the church at Corinth, 
and indirectly all the saints in the pro- 
vince,—whereas that to the Galatians, 
being to correct deep-rooted Judaizing 
error, directly concerned all the churches 
of Galatia.—Achaia comprehended Hellas 
(Greece proper) and Peloponnesus (Morea) ; 
the province was so named by the Romans 
because they became possessed of them by 
subduing the Achean league. On the 
history of the province, see Acts xviii. 12 
and note. 2.] See 1 Cor. i. 3. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION REVISED. 

I. 1 Paut, an apostle of Jesus a1 Cori, 
Christ through the will of God, 
ther, unto the church of{and Timothy our brother, unto the 
church of God which is in Corinth, 
together with all the saints which »pni.i.a. 
are in all Achaia: 2 ° grace be unto crom.i.7, 


Coli lL. 
1Tim.i.l. 
2 Tim. i, 1. 


Cor. i. 3. 


you and peace from God our Father, ¢ai.5., 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 34 Blessed Yii2401. 
2 Thess. i. 2. 
Philem. 3, ad Eph.i.3. 1 Pet. i. 3. 


3—11.] THANKSGIVING -FOR DELIYER- 
ANCE FROM GREAT DANGER OF HIS LIFE: 
—HIS ABILITY TO COMFORT OTHERS IN 
AFFLICTION. Commentators have endea- 
voured to assign a definite purpose to this 
opening of the Epistle—De Wette thinks 
that Paul had xo definite purpose, except 
to pour ont the thankfulness of his heart, 
and to begin by placing himself with his 
readers in a position of religious feeling 
and principle far above all discord and 
dissension. But I cannot agree with this. 
His purpose shews so plainly through the 
whole latter part of the chapter, that it is 
only consistent with verses 12—24 to find 
it beginning to be introduced here also. 
I believe that Chrysostom has given the 
right account: “The fact_of the Apostle’s 
not coming annoyed and discomposed them, 
especially as he had promised he-would 
come, but had spent. all-the time in Mace- 
donia, and seemed to have preferred ‘others 
to them. For this cause, knowing the 
feeling against him on this matter, he 
tells them the cause of his not coming. 
But he does not set it down plainly, nor 
does he say, ‘I know that I promised to 
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is the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, 


and God of all comfort; * who com-! 


forteth us in all our tribulation, that 
we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any tribulation, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are 


eActsix.4 comforted of God. ° Because *as 
Cohi2t the sufferings of Christ abound unto 
us, even so through Christ aboundeth 
also our comfort. §® But whether 
ch.iv.is. we be in tribulation, it is for your 


comfort and salvation, which worketh 
in the endurance of the same suf- 


I. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of iner- 
cies, and the God of ail 
confort ; 4 who conforteth 
us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in 
any trouble, by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God. * For 
as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our con- 
solation also aboundeth by 
Christ. © And whether we 
be afflicted, it is for your 
consolation and salvation, 





which is effectual in the 
enduring of the same suf: 


ferings which we also suffer (and our 


hope is stedfast for you) 


fort and salvation. 


come, but as I was hindered by troubles, 
forgive me, and do not charge me with con- 
tempt of you, or fiekleness of purpose:’ but 
manages the matter in another way, ina 
more dignified and trustworthy manner, 
exalting it by speaking of eonsolation in 
his troubles, that they might not even 
ask for the cause wheretore he disap- 
pointed them.” The postponed journey 
to Corinth, through the latter part of the 
chapter, is coming more and more visibly 
into prominenee, till it beeomes the direet 
subject in ver. 23, 3.] Blessed 
(above all others) is the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ] Here, 
as in Rom. xv. 6, De Wette would render, 
“God, and the Father ....,”? whieh 
graminatieally is allowable; but I prefer 
the other rendering, on aeeount of’ its 
greater likelihood and simplieity. 

the Father of mercies] i.e. who has shewn 
us so great mercies. 4.] The Apos- 
tle in this Epistle uses mostly the jirs¢ 
person plural, perhaps as including ‘Timo- 
thy, perhaps, inasmuch as he writes apos- 
folically (compare © us fhe apostles,” said 
of himself and Apollos, 1 Cor. iv. 9), as 
speaking of the Apostles ineommon. ‘This 
however will not explain all plaees where 
it occurs elsewhere: e.g. 1 Thess. ii. 18, 
“ We would have come to you, even I Paul, 
once and again,’—where see note. So 


d 
we be comforted, 1t 1s for your com- 
7 Knowing, that 


Serings which we also suf- 
jer: or whether we be 
- or whether | covorted, it is for your 
consolation and salvation, 
7 And our hope of you is 


that after all perhaps it is best to regard it 
merely as an idiomatie way of speaking, when 
often only the singular is intended. 

that we may be able] “ The Apostle lived 
not for himself, but for the Chureh: so 
that whatever grace God conferred on 
him, he thought given not for himself alone, 
but to enable him the better to help others.” 
Calvin. 5.] ‘As He is, so are we in this 
world :’ 1 John iv. 17. as the su‘fer- 
ings of Christ (endured by Christ, whether 
in his own person, or in his mystieal body, 
the Chureh, see Matt. xxv. 40, 45) abound 
towards us (i.e. 7 our case, see retf.), 
even so through Christ our consolation 
also aboundeth.— The form of expression is 
altered in the latter elause: instead of ‘the 
comfort of Christ aboundeth,’ we have 
through Christ aboundeth also our com- 
fort. And not without reason: — we szffer, 
beeause we are His members: we are con- 
soled, beeause He is our Head. 6.] 
And all this for your benefit. — But 
whether we are afflicted, (it is) on behalf 
of your comfort and salvation (the great 
end of the comfort), which (comfort and 
salration) is working in the endurance 
of the same sufferings which we also 
suffer :—and our hope is stedfast on your 
behalf (that you wld endure hardness, 
and be consoled and saved) ;—or whether 
we are comforted, (it is) for your comiort 
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stedfast, knowing, thatasye|®as ye are partakers of the suffer- ¢ Rom. viii.a7. 


are partakers of the suf- 
JSerings, so shall ye be also 
of the consolation. 8% For 
we would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant ef our 
trouble which came to us 
in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch 
that we despaired even of 
life: 9 but we had the sen- 
tence of death in ourselves, 
that we should not trust in 
ourselves, but in God which 
raiseth the dead: }'9 who 
delivered us fro so great 
a death, and doth deliver: 
in whom we trust that he 


and salvation. This arrangement agrees 
best with the sense, besides being in ac- 
cordanee with the best MSS. On the 
plaee of the words, “and our hope is sted- 
fast for you,’ see in my Greek Test. 
7.| Knowing refers baek to “we be 
comforted :’—we are comforted with the 
assurance that, &c. so are ye of the 
comfort also} not, “so shall ye be,” as 
A. V.: he is speaking generally, of the com- 
munity of consolation subsisting mutually 
between himself and the Corinthians; and 
it was this thought which helped to con- 
sole him. 8.] It is generally sup- 
posed that the tribulation here spoken 
of was the danger into which St. Panl was 
brought by the tumult at Ephesus, related 
in Acts xix. This opinion has been re- 
cently defended by Neander, Wieseler, and 
Dr. Davidson, but impugned by De Wette, 
on the grounds, (1) that “ta Asia? can 
hardly refer to Ephesus, whieh St. Paul 
generally xames, 1 Cor. xv. 32; xvi. 8; 
(2) that he was not in danger of his life 
in this tumult. The first ground is hardly 
tenable: there would be an appropriate- 
ness in the expression “in .fsia” here, as he 
has in his mind an apologetie aecount of 
the reasons which hindered lim from leaving 
those parts and coming to them. I own, 
however, that the strong expressions here 
used do not seem to me to find their justifi- 
eation in any thing which we know of that 
tumult or its consequenees. I am unable 
to assign any other event as in the Apos- 
tle’s mind : but the expressions seem rather 
to regard a deadly sickness, than a per- 
secution: see below, verses 9, 10. 


2 Tim. ii. 12. 


ings, so are ye of the comfort also. 

8) Kor we would not, brethren, have h See Acts xix, 
you ignorant of our tribulation which 
happeued to us in Asia, that we 
were oppressed 
[our] strength, 
despaired even 
have had within 
sentence of death, that we should 

not ‘trust in ourselves, but in God iJer.xvit.s,7. 
which raiseth the dead: 1° * who de- #2 Pet.iis. 

livered us from so great a death, 

and twill deliver us: in whom we tou pria- 


2 Cor. 
Xv. BY. & xvi. 
9. Sve note, 


exceedingly, above 
insomueh that we 
of hfe: % yea we 
our own selves the 


cipal most 
ancient MSS, 


“so that we utterly despaired even 
of life] Sueh an expression surely would 
not be used of 4 tumult, where lite would 
have been the first thing in danger, if 
Paul had been at all mixed up in it,—but 
to some wearing and tedious suffering, 
inducing despondency in minor matters, 
which even reached the hope of life itself. 

9.] carries on and intensifies the 
description of his hopeless state. we 
had in ourselves the response (or, sentence) 
of death, i.e. our answer within ourselves 
to the question, ‘ Life or Death?’ was, 
‘Death,’ that we should not .. .] 
The expression of purpose is very similar 
in ch. iv. 7. which raiseth the dead] 
Our thoughts were weaned from all hope 
of surviving in this life, and fixed on that 
better deliverance which God shall work 
when He raises us from the dead.—To see 
in this expression merely a figure (as De 
Wette), and understand ‘Who raiseth the 
dead’ as equivalent to ‘ Who delivers men 
Jrom peril of their lives?’ beeause such 
peril is below and elsewhere (eh. xi. 23) 
called “death,” is surely very foreed. 
Understanding it literally as above, I can- 
not see how it ean be spoken with reference 
to the Ephesian tumult. If it alludes to 
any external danger, 1 should be disposed 
to reter it to the same obseure part of 
St. Paul’s history to whieli he alludes 1 Cor. 
xv. 32, where he also speaks of the hope 
of the resurrection as his great support. 
But there would be this objection, that 
these two passages ean hardly reter to the 
same event; this evidently had taken place 
since the sending of the tirst Kpistle. 
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1 Rom. xv. 80. 
Phil. i. 19. 
Philem. 22. 


m ch. iv. 15. 


t So all our 
most ancient 
MSS. 
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trust that he will also yet deliver 
us; ll ye also 'helping together on 
our behalf by your supplication, that 
m for the mercy bestowed upon us by 
means of many persons thanks may 
be given by many on our behalf. 
2 For our glorying is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that m 
+holiness and "sincerity of God, 
°not in fleshly wisdom, but in the 
grace of God, we had our conversa- 
tion in the world, and more* abun- 
dantly towards you. 18 For we 
write none other things unto you, 
than what ye read or even acknow- 
ledge, and I trust will acknowledge 
even to the end; 1! even as also ye 
did acknowledge us in part, that 
Pwe are your boast, even as ?ye also 


1@ 
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will yet deliver us; 1 ye 
also helping together by 
prayer for us, that for the 
gift bestowed upor us by 
the means of many persons 
thanks may be given by 
many on our behalf, 2 For 
our rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of our consceence, 
that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace 
of God, we have had our 
conversation in the world, 
and more abundantly to 
you-ward. 3 For we write 
none other things unto you, 
than what ye read or ac- 
knowledge; and I trust ye 
shall acknowledge even to 
the end; ‘*as also ye 
have acknowledged us in 
part, that we are your 
rejoicing, even as ye also 
are our’s in the day of 


I'tiess.i, are our’s, in the day of the Lord 


19, 20. 


10.] who delivered us from so great a 
death, and will deliver us,—on whom 
we hope that He will also continue to 
deliver us. The first ‘eid? deliver” 
regards the immediate future,—the ‘ wild 
continue to deliver” the continuance of 
God’s help in time distant and nncertain. 
—The whole verse (as De Wette con- 
fesses, who although he repudiates the 
Ephesian tumult, yet interprets the passage 
as alluding to external danger) seems to 
favour the idea of bodily sickness being in 
the Apostle’s mind. 11.) On the various 
possible renderings of the latter part of 
this verse, see in my Greek Test. 

12—24.| EXPRESSION OF HIS CONFI- 
DENCE IN HIS INTEGRITY OF PURPOSE 
TOWARDS THEM (12—14), AND DEFENCE 
OF HIMSELF AGAINST THE CHARGE OF 
FICELENESS OF PURPOSE IN NOT HAVING 
COME TO THEM (15—24). 12.| For, 
reason why they should help him with 
their united prayers. in holiness 
and sincerity of God] i.e. either ‘ belong- 
ing to God, where “ His righteousness” 
is spoken of, Matt. vi. 33, or ‘which is the 
gift of God,’ as Rom. iii. 21, 22,—or 
better than either, as the A. V. paraphrases 
it, ‘godly,’ i.e. maintained as in the ser- 
vice of and with respect to God. Calvin 


interprets it, “in the sight of God.” 

not in fieshly wisdom | which fleshly 
wisdom is any thing but holy and pure, 
having many windings and insincevities in 
order to captivate men. but in the 
grace of God] i.e. in that grace which he 
had received (Rom. i. 5), “for obedience of 
the faith among all the nations,”—the 
grace of his apostleship. To this he often 
refers, see Rom. xii, 3, xv. 15; Eph. iii. 
2, al. more abundantly} “ Not that 
his conversation among others had been 
less sineere: but because lie had to shew 
more proofs of his sincere conversation 
among the Corinthians: having preached 
the Gospel gratis, and without charge to 
them, sparing their weakness.” But  per- 
haps it may relate only to the longer time, 
and greater opportunities which he had had 
at Corinth for shewing his purity of purpose. 

13, 14.] Contirmation of the fore- 
going assertion. For we do not write 
to you any other things, except those 
which ye read or even acknowledge, 
and I hope shall continue to acknow- 
ledge to the end:—i.e. ‘my character in 
wy writings is one and the same, not fickle 
and changing, but such as past facts have 
substantiated it to be, and as I hope future 
facts to the end of imy life will continue to 
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the Lord Jesus. 3% And 
in this confidence I was 
minded to cone unto you 
before, that ye might have 
a second benefit ; 16 and to 
pass by you into Mace- 
donia, and to come again 
out of Macedoniaunto you, 
and of you to be brought 
ony way toward Judea. 
VW When I therefore was thus 
minded, did I use light- 
ness? or the things that I 
purpose, do I purpose ac- 
cording to the flesh, that 
with me there should be 
yea yea, and nay nay? 
18 But as God is true, our 


Jesus. 





do.’ as also ye did partly (that part 
of you, viz. which have fairly tried me: 
partly, beeanse they were divided in 
their estimate of him, and those who were 
prejudiced against him had shut their 
minds to this knowledge) acknowledge 
us, that we are your boast, even as ye 
also are our’s, in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. are, present, as of that which 
is a settled recognized faet. The expe- 
rimental mutual knowledge of one another 
as a ground of boasting was not confined 
to what should take place in the day of the 
Lord, but regarded a present fact, whieh 
should reeeive its full completion at the 
day of the Lord. 

15—24.] His defence of himself against 
the charge of jickleness of purpose for not 
having come to them. 15.] this confi- 
dence, viz., of ny eharacter being known to 
you as that of an earnest and sineere man. 

before, viz., before he visited Mace- 
donia, where he now was. ye might 
have a second benefit] Literally, grace: 
i.e. an effusion of the divine grace by 
my presence. second, because there 
would thus have been opportunity for ¢co 
visits, one in going towards Maeedonia, 
the other in returning. This is, I believe, 
the only interpretation which the words 
will bear. See my Greek Test. I do not be- 
eve this passage to be relevant to the ques- 
tion respeeting the number of visits which 
St. Paul had made to Corinth previously 
to writing these Epistles. See on that 
question, Introd. to 1 Cor. § v. 16.] 
If this is the same journey which is an- 
nounced in 1 Cor. xvi. 5, the idea of visiting 
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15 And in this confidence * J +}or iv.19. 
was minded to come unto you before, 

that ye might have $a second benefit ; * Rom. in. 
1 and by you to pass into Macedo- 

nia, and tfrom Macedonia to come tL Cor. xvi. 
again unto you, and by you to be 
brought on my way toward Judea. 

17 When therefore I was thus minded, 

did I act with lightness of mind ? or 

the things that I purpose, do I pur- 

pose “according to the fiesh, that wer.x». 
with me there should be the yea 

yea, and the nay nay? 
is faithful, that our word unto you 


1S But God 


them in the way to Macedonia as well as 
after having passed through it, must. have 
occurred to him subsequeutly to the sending 
of that Epistle; or may even then have 
been a wish, but not expressed, from un- 
certainty as to its possibility, —the main and 
longer visit being there principally dwelt 
on. But perhaps the following is the more 
likely account of the matter. He had an- 
nounced to them in the lost Epistle (see 
1 Cor. v. 9) his intention, as here, of visiting 
them oz his way to Macedonia: but the 
intelligenee from “them ot the houschold 
of Chloe”? had altered his intention, so that, 
in 1 Cor. xvi., he speaks of visiting them 
after he should have passed through Mace- 
donia. For this he was aceused of levity 
of purpose. Certainly, some intention of 
coming to them seems to have been men- 
tioned in that lost Epistle; see 1 Cor. iv. 
18. But the “ being brought on his way to 
Judea” can hardly but be coincident with 
the almsbearing scheme of 1 Cor. xvi. 4: in 
which case the two plans eertainly are modi- 
fications of one and the same. 17.] Lite- 
rally, Did I at all use levity (of purpose) ? 
Or those things which I plan, doI plan ac- 
cording to the flesh (i. e. according to the 
ehangeable, self-contradictory, and insincere 
purposes of the mere worldly and ungodly 
man), that there should be with me (not, 
‘so that there is with me?’ he is speaking 
not merely of the result, but of the design : 
‘do I plan like the worldly, that I may 
shifé and waver as suits me?’) the yea 
yea, and the nay nay (i. e. both affirma- 
tion and negation eoncerning the same 
thing) ? Chrysostom and many others take 
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19 For * the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by us, by me] who was preached among 


+ So all our 
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x Mark i.t. 
Luke i. 34, 
Acts ix. 20. 


tis not yea and nay. 
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word toward you was not 
yea and nay. 19 For the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ, 


and Silvanus and Timothy, was not! vou by xs, even by me and 


y Heb. xiii. 8 


z Rom. xv. 8,9. him . 


yea and nay, but Yis made yea in| 
20 For 7how many soever be! in him was yea. 


Silvanus and Timotheus, 


was not yea and nay, but 
20 For 


the promises of God, in him is the |!” the promises of God in 


t So our chief 
nost ancient 
MSS. 


yea; + wherefore through him is the 
Amen, for glory unto God by us.| God by us. 


him are yea, and in him 
Amen, unto the glory of 
21 Now he 


*t Now he which stablisheth us with | *##* stablisheth us with 


al John ii. 20, 
27. 

b Eph. i.13. & 
iv. 30. 2 Tim. 
ii. 19. 
ii.17. 

ech. v.5. Eph: 
i. 14. 


it thus, which is an allowable translation : 
‘ Or those things which I plan, do I plan 
after the flesh (as tleshly men do), so that 
my yea must (at all events) be yea, and my 
nay nay ?? i.e. as worldly men who per- 
form their promise at all hazards, and 
whatever the consequenees, whereas I am 
under the guidance of the Spirit, and ean 
only journey whither He permits. But 
this explanation is directly against the 
next verse, where yea and nay is clearly 
parallel to yea yea. and nay nay, here, the 
words being repeated, as in Matt. v. 37, 
without altering the sense : and inconsistent 
with ver. 23 and eh. ii. 1, where he says 
that his alteration of plan arose from a de- 
sire to spare them. 18.] Such fiekle- 
ness, you know, was not my habit in 
preaching to you. God is faithful, 
that] i. e. as A. V. paraphrases, “as God 
is true, or faithful?’ a form of assevera- 
tion, our word (which we preached, 
1 Cor. i, 18) to you is not (present, inas- 
mueh as the character of the doctrine was 
present and abiding. The present has been 
altered to the easier ‘was’) yea and nay 
(i. e. inconsistent with itselt’). 19.] 
Confirmation of the last verse, by affirm- 
ing the same ot the great Subject of that 
doctrine, as set before them by Paul and 
his colleagues. the Son of God is pre- 
tixed for solemnity, and to shew how un- 
likely fickleness or ehange is in Christ, 
being such as He is. Compare 1 Sam xv. 
29. ‘The Strength of Isracl will not lie nor 
repent.’ Christ, personal—not meaning, 
the doctrine concerning Christ—HrE Him- 
SELF jis the eentre and snbstance of all 
Christian preaching: see 1 Cor. i. 23, and 


you in Christ, and *anointed us, is 
God; *2 who also sealed us, and!hath also sealed us, and 
Rev. Coave the earnest of the Spirit in) se te earnest of the 


you in Christ, and hath 
anointed us, is God ; 22 who 


note at ii. 2. Silvanus] so 1 Pet. v.12; 
the same as Silas, see Aets xviii. 5 and al. 
He names his companions, as shewing that 
neither was he inconsistent with himself, 
nor were they inconsistent with one another. 
The Christ was the same, whether preached 
by different persons, or hy one person at 
different times. but is made yea in 
him] Christ as preached, i. e. our preach- 
ing econeerning Christ, is made yea, finds its 
reality, in Christ Himself. ‘Christ preached 
as the Son of God by us, has become yea in 
Him,’ ji. e. has been affirmed and snbstan- 
tiated as verity by the agency of the Lord 
Himself, 20. For how many soever 
be the promises of God, in Him is the yea 
(the affirmation and fulfilment of them all) ; 
wherefore also through Him is the Amen, 
for glory to God by our (the Apostles’) 
means. On the reading I must refer to 
my Greek Test. 21, 22.1 construe- 
tion as in eh. y. 5, which in form is remark- 
ably similar. 21.] confirmeth us (in 
believing) in Christ. which anointed 
us, after the words us with you, and the 
and, cannot refer to any anointing of the 
Apostles only, but must be taken of all, 
Apostles and Corinthians. “ Making us pro- 
phets, priests, and kings: for these three 
sorts of persons were anciently anointed.” 
Chrysostom. 22.) This sealing us again 
cannot refer to the Apostles alone, nor is 
John vi. 27 any ground for such a refer- 
ence,—but as in the other references, to 
all, sealed by the Holy Spirit to the day of 
redemption. and gave...] ‘And as- 
sured us of the fact of that sealing : see 
Rom. viii. 16. the earnest, i. e. the 
pledge or token cf the Spirit: genitive of 
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Spirit in our hearts. 
23 Moreover I call God for 
arecord upon my soul, that 
to spare you I came not as 
yet unto Corinth. *4 Not 
for that we have dominion 
over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy: for 
by saith ye stand. 

IT. } But I determined 
this with myself, that I 
would not come again to 
you im heaviness. * For 
if I make you sorry, who 
is he then that maketh me 
glad, but the same which is 
made sorry byme? 3 And 
I wrote this same unto you, 
lest, when I came, I should 
have sorrow from them of 
whom I ought to rejoice ; 
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our hearts. 22 But I ¢eall God for d Rom. 4,9. 


Gal. i. 20. 


a witness upon my soul, that ®to pii'?s: 
. ei Cor. iv. 21. 
spare you I forebore coming unto eh. iis.s 


xii. 20. & xiii. 


Corinth. °! Not that ‘we exereise . 22" iis, 
dominion over your faith, but are ae 
helpers of your joy: for ®by faith *{tivaz 
ye stand. 

II. 1 But I determined this with 
myself, that ?I would not eome *ci0%*, 
again to you in sorrow. ® For if I cai 
make you sorry, who then is he that 
maketh me glad, but the same whieh 
is made sorry by me? % And this 
same thing wrote I unto you, in 
order that when I came, °I might bea. xii.2. 
not have sorrow from them of whom 


having confidence in you 
all, that my joy is the joy 
of you all. 4 For out of 
much affliction and anguish 





jthe joy of 


apposition: the Spirit is the token. The 
word in the original means the first de- 
posit of purchase-money by which a bar- 
gain was ratified. 23.| His reason 
for not coming to them. upon 
[i.e. against] my soul,—with that tes- 
timony against me if I fail in the truth. 

to spare you, i.e. out of a feeling 
of compassion for you. I forebore 
coming | literally, “I no lorger came,” viz. 
after the first time: see Introd. to 1 Cor. 
§v.6. The following verse seems to be added 
to remove any false inference which might 
have been drawn from the word “ spare” 
as seeming to assert an unreasonable de- 
gree of power over them. But why over 
your faith? He kad power over them, 
but it was in matters of discipline, not of 
faith: over matters of faith not even an 
Apostle has power, seeing it is in each 
man’s faith that he stands before God. 
And he puts this strongly, that in matters 
of faith he is only a fellow-helper of their 
joy (the “joy in believing,” Rom. xv. 13), 
in order to shew them the real depart- 
nent of his apostolic power, and that, how- 
ever exercised, it would not attempt to 
rule their faith, but only to secure to them, 
by purifying them, joy in beheving. He 
proceeds to say, that it was the probable 
disturbance of this joy, which induced him 


TA J oe ea a 
I ought to have joy; ‘having con- ¢ch,yii,16.& 


fidenee im you all, that my Joy is 


Gal. v. 10. 


you all. * For out of 


to forego his visit. 

Cuap. II. 1—4.] FURTHER EXPLANA- 
TION OF THE REASON OF THE POSTPONE- 
MENT OF HIS VISIT. 1.] this re- 
fers to what follows: sce reff. not 
come again to you in sorrow] This is the 
only fair rendering of the words; imply- 
ing, that some former visit had been in 
grief. Clearly the first visit, Acts xviii. 
1 ff, could not be thus described: we 
must therefore infer, that an intermediate 
unrecorded visit ad been paid by him. 
On this subject, compare ch. xii. 14; 
xiii. 1 and notes: and see Introd. to1 Cor. 
§ v. in sorrow is explained in vv. 
2,3 to mean in mutual grief. ‘I grieving 
you (ver. 2), and you grieving me’ (ver. 3): 
not St. Paul’s grief alone, nor grief alone 
inflicted on them by St. Paul. 2. For} 
Reason why I would not come to you m 
grief: because I should have to grieve those 
who formed my proper material for thank- 
fulness and joy. I has a peculiar em- 
phasis: ‘If Z cause you grief’... . im- 
plying, ‘there are who cause you sufficient.’ 

3.] I put in writing this same 
thing, viz. the thing which I “ deter- 
mined,” ver. 1: the announcement of my 
change of purpose in 1 Cor. xvi. 7, which 
had occasioned the charge of fickleness 
against him. See other supposed meanings 
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much tribulation and anguish of 
heart I wrote unto you with many) 
tears; Snot that ye should be made j¢nat ye might know the 


d ch. vii. 8, 9, 
12. 
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of heart I wrote unto you 
| with many tears; not that 
ye should be grieved, but 


sorry, but that ye might know the (ove which I have more 


love whieh I have more abundantly) ; 


| abundantly unto you. 5 But 
|?f any hare caused grief, 
lhe hath not grieved me, but 
in part: that I may not 
overcharge you all. § Suffi- 
cient to such a man is this 





6 Sufficient punishinent, which was in- 


_. | contrariwise ye ought ra- 
Be ee to forgive him, and 


e1cor.v.1. unto you. % But if any hath caused 
fGat.iv.iz. sorrow, he hath not fcansed sorrow 
to me, but in part (that I press not 
too heavily) to you all. 
to such a man is this punishment, |flicted of many. 7 So that 
gi¢orv.4s. Which was inflicted @by the 
néalvia. part [of you]. 7"So that contrar- 


wise ye ought rather to forgive and 
comfort him, lest by any means 


comfort him, lest perhaps 
such a one should be swal- 
lowed up with overmuch 


| 


such a one should be swallowed up| 


discussed in my Greek Test. 

having confidence in (reposing trust on) 
you all, that my joy is that of all of you: 
i.e. trusting that you too would feel that 
there was sufficient reason for the post- 
ponement, if it interfered with our mutual 
joy.— Meyer well observes, that the ex- 
pression you all, in spite of the existence 
of an anti-pauline faction in the Corin- 
thian church, is a true example of the love 
which “believeth all things, hopeth all 
things,” 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 

4.| Explanation (for) that he did not 
write in levity of purpose, but under great 
trouble of mind,—not to grieve them, but 
to testify his love: he wrote, out of (this 
was the ivducement) much tribulation (in- 
ward, of spirit, not outward) and anguish 
of heart with (under the accompaniment 
and as it were investiture of) many tears. 

more abundantly] Does St. Paul 
mean, ‘than to other churches (?)’—so 
Chrysostom (referring to 1 Cor. iv. 15; 
ix. 2, &e.): Estius thinks, the comparative 
is not to be pressed, but understood as 
‘overmuch’ (in the A. V.) in ver. 7,— 
‘ exceedingly. 

5—11.] DiGREssIVE REFERENCE TO 
THE CASE OF THE INCESTUOUS PERSON, 
WHOM THE APOSTLE ORDERS NOW TO BE 
FORGIVEN,.AND REINSTATED. From the 
“ sorrow” of the former verses, to him 
who was one of the principal occasions of 
tl at grief, the transition is easy. 5. | 
But if any one hath caused sorrew (a deli- 
cate way of pointing out the one who had 


occasioned it), he hath grieved, not me 
(not,—‘ not only me,’ which destroys the 
meaning,—‘ Zam not the aggrieved person, 
but you’), but in part (i. e. more or less; 
‘nartially’), that I be not too heavy on 
him (this gives the reason why he used the 
expression “ more or less,” which qualifies 
the blame east on the offender), all of 
you. See the other renderings discussed 
in my Greck Test. 6. to such a 
man] Meyer remarks on the expression as 
being used in mildness, not to designate 
any particular person: but the same de- 
signation is employed in 1 Cor. v. 5. 

this punishment: what ?t was, we are un- 
able with certainty to say; but 1 Cor. v. 
seems to point toercommunication as form- 
ing at least a pert of it. But it was nota 
formal and public, ouly a voluntary indi- 
vidual abstinence from communion with 
hin, as is shewn by its being inflicted by 
“the more part of them” only: the anti- 
pauline party probably refusing compliance 
with the Apostle’scommand. sufficient] 
not in duration, though that would be the 
case, but in magnitude: sufficient, as having 
produced its desired elfvct, penitence. 

7.| So that ou the contrary you (should) 
rather (than continue the punishment) for- 
give and comfort him, &c. Not, as A. V., 
“by overmuch sorrow.’ but by the in- 
crease of sorrow which will come on the 
continuance of his punishment. The 
expression be swallowed up does not set 
any definite result of the excessive sorrow 
hetore them, such as apostasy, or suicide, 
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sorrow. 8 Wherefore I 
beseech you that ye would 
confirm your love toward 
him. 9% For to this end 
also did I write, that I 
might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient 
in all things. }8© To whom 
ye forgive any thing, I for- 
give also: for if I forgave 
any thing, to whom I for- 
gave it, for your sakes 
forgave I it in the person 
of Christ; lest Satan 
should get an advantage 
ofus: for we are not igno- 
rant of his devices. 

12 Furthermore, when I 
came to Troas to preach 
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with the increase of sorrow. 8 Where- 
fore I beseech you to confirm your 
love toward him. 
also did I write, that I might know 
the proof of you, whether ye be ‘ obe- ich.vii.15.8 
dient in all things. 
forgive any thing, I forgive also: 
for indeed what I have forgiven, 
if I have forgiven any thing, for 
your sakes forgave I it in the per- 
son of Christ; 1! that no advantage 
be gained over us by Satan: for we 
are not ignorant of his devices. 

12 Furthermore, * when I came to Acts ri. 


9 For to this end 


10 To whom ye 


Troas for the gospel of Christ, and 
Sosy 


but leaves them to imagine sueh possible. 
8.] to confirm, hardly (as usually 
understood) to ratify by a public decree of 
the church : if (see above) his exelusion was 
not by such a deeree, but only by the ab- 
stinence of individuals from his society, the 
ratifying their love to him would consist 
in the majority making it evident to him 
that he was again recognized as a brother. 
9.] Reason why they should now be 
ready to shew love to him again,—the end 
of St. Paul’s writing to them having been 
accomplished by their obeying his order. 
For to this end also did I write: the also 
signifying that my former epistle, as well 
as my present exhortation, tended to this, 
viz. the testing your obedience. that 
I might know the proof of you, whether 
in all things (emphatie) ye are obedient } 
This was that one among the various 
objects of his first Epistle, whieh hbe- 
longed to the matter at present in hand, 
and whieh he therefore puts forward: 
not by any means implying that he had 
no other view in writing it. 
10.) Another assurance to encourage them 
in forgiving and reinstating the penitent ; 
that they need not be afraid of lack of 
Apostolie authority or confirmation of their 
act from above—he would ratify their for- 
giveness by his sanction. To whom, 
&e.] ‘Your forgiveness is mine :’ not said 
generally, but definitely, pointing at the 
one person here spoken of, and no other. 
Then he substantiates this assurance, 
by further assuring them, that his forgive- 
ness of any fault in this case, if it takes 


Vou. I. 


place, takes place on their account, in 
the person of Christ} i. e. acting as Christ, 
in the same way as he had eommanded the 
punishment, “in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 1 Cor. v. 4. 11.] follows 
out and explains ‘for your sakes 2’—to 
prevent Satan getting any advantage over 
us (the Church generally: or better, us 
Aposties), in robbing us of some of our 
people, — viz., in eausing the penitent 
offender to despair and fall away from the 
faith. Chrysostom remarks, “The word 
‘advantage’ is used appropriately, in a 
case where Satan would be conquering us 
by our own weapons. For him to make a 
man his prey by means of siz, is his proper 
attribute: but not through penitence : the 
weapon is ours, not his.’ The word has 
yet another propriety: the offender was to 
be delivered over fo Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesk—eave must be taken lest 
we be overreached by Satan, and his soul 
perish likewise. his devices] such 
devices, as coming from him, are special 
matters of observation and caution to every 
Christian minister ; mueh more to him who 
had the eare of all the churehes. See 1 Pet. 
vy. 8.— The personality and agency of 
the Adversary ean hardly be recognized in 
plainer terms than in both these passayes. 

12—-17.] HE PROcEEDS (after the di- 
gression) TO SHEW THEM WITH WHAT 
ANXIETY HE AWAITED THE INTELLI- 
GENCE FROM CORINTH, AND HOW THANK- 
FUL HE WAS FOR THE SEAL OF HIS 
APOSTOLIC MINISTRY FURNISHED BY IT. 
—The only legitimate connexion is that 
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11Cor.xvi.9. 'a door was opened unto me in the 
18] ™had no rest for my 
spirit, because I found not Titus my 
brother: but taking my leave of 
them, I went forth into Macedonia. 
lt But thanks be unto God, which 
at all times leadeth us in triumph 
in Christ, and maketh manifest by 
us in every place the "savour of the | fest the savour of his know- 


n ch. vii. 5, 6 Lord, 


n Cant. i. 3. 


with vv. 1—4. 12.] To Troas, viz., 
on his journey from Ephesus, Acts xx. 1, 2; 
1 Cor. xvi. 5-9. for (the purpose of 
preaching) the gospel of Christ] He had 
been before at Troas, but the vision of a 
Macedonian asking for help prevented his 
reanaining there. He now revisited it, 
purposely to stay and preach. On his re- 
turn to Asia he remained there seven days, 
acts xx. 6—12. and a door, \c.] and 
an opportunity of apostclic action being 
afforded me, in the Lord defines the 
sort of action implied, and that to which the 
door was opened. It is remarkable that in 
speaking of this journey, though not of the 
same place, St. Paul uses this expression, 
1 Cor. xvi. 9. Compare the interesting pas- 
sage at Troas on lis return from Europe 
the next spring, Acts xx. 6—13. 13.| I 
had no rest for my spirit (not asin A. V. 
‘ia my spirit :’ compare “the dove found nro 
rest for the sole of her foot,” Gen. viii. 9). 
He could not with any tranquillity pro- 
secute the spiritual duties opened to him at 
Troas. Paul had sent Titus to Corinth, 
ch. xii. 18, partly to finish the collection 
tor the saints, but principally to bring 
intelligenee respecting the efleet of the 
first Epistle. Probably it had been fixed 
that they should meet at Troas. 

Titus my brother implies a relation closer 
than merely that of Christian brotherhood 
—my colleague in the Apostleship. 

them] the disciples there, understood from 
the context. 

14 -17.] Omitting, as presupposed, the 
fact of his having met with Titus in Mace- 
donia, and the nature of the intelligence 
which he brought, he grounds on these a 
thanksgiving for that intelligence, and a 
magnification of his apostolic office. It is 
evidently beside the pnrpose to refer this 
thanksgiving to the diffusion of the gospel 
in Macedonia, or in Troas, or to general 
eonsiderations :—both the context, and the 
langnage itself (see below), shew that its 
reference is to the effects of the apostolie 
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Christ’s gospel, and a door 
was opened unto me of the 
Lord, 13 I had no rest in 
my spirit, because I found 
not Titus my brother: but 
taking my leave of them, 
T went from thence into 
Macedonia. 14 Now thanks 
be uxto God, which always 
causeth us to trinmph in 
Christ, and maketh mani- 


reproof on the Corinthians. 14. lead- 
eth us in triumph] Zwo dinds of persons 
were led in trinmph: the participators of 
the victory, and the victims of the defeat. 
In Col. ii. 15, where only the sane word 
is used ji the original, the latter are plainly 
meant; here, according to many Com- 
mentators, the former: which however is 
never elsewhere the reference of the word, 
but it always implies friwmphing over. 
The proud Cleopatra refused the terms 
oliered her by Augustus, using this word, 
and saying, “JL will not be triumphed 
over.” Meyer in consequence understands 
it in this sense here: who ever triumphs 
over us, i. e. “ who ceases not to exhibit us, 
His former foes, as overcome by Him :’?— 
and adds, ‘God Jegan His triumph over 
them at their conversion :—over Paul at 
Damascus, where he made him a servant 
from being an enemy. This triumph he 
ever continues, not eeasing to exhibit before 
the world these his former foes, by the re- 
sults of their present service, as overcome 
by Him. This, in the case before us, was 
effected by Paul, in that (as Titus brought 
him word to Macedonia) his Epistle had 
produced such good results in Corinth.” 
De Wette objects to this as a strange way 
of expressing thankfulness for deliverance 
from onr anxiety. But is i¢ so to those 
who look beneath the surfaee? In our 
spiritual course, oxr only true triumphs 
are God’s triumplis over us. His defeats 
of us, are our only real victories. IT owu 
that this yet appears to me to be the ong 
admissible rendering. We must not vio- 
late the known usage of a word, and invent 
another for which there is no precedent, 
merely for the sake ot imagined perspicuity. 
Such is that of ‘causeth us to triumph,’ 
A. V.,and some Commentators. See also the 
following context. in Christ, as usually, 
in our connexion with, ‘as members of’ 
Christ: not ‘dy Christ.’ the savour, i.e. 
smell. The similitude is not that of a sacri- 
Jice, but still the same as before: during a 
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ledge by us in every place.| knowledge of him. 
are unto God 
Christ, °among them that are being ©} cor.i.is. 


15 For we are unto God a 
sweet savour of Chrisi, in 
them that are saved, and 
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15 Beeause we 
a sweet savour of 


in them that perish: \° to\ saved, and Pamong them that are pehiv.s. 


the one we are the savour 


of death unto death; and 


perishing: '6 to the one 4a savour 4 Lute ii.ss 


ohn ix, 89 


to the other the savour of Of death unto death; to the other a ?Petta8. 


life unto life. And who is) savour of lite unto life. 
these thing's 
17 For we are not as the many, 
Sadulterating the word of God: but sen-ix.2,¢ 


sufficient for these things ? 
7 For we are not as many, | 
which corrupt the word of 
God: but as of sincerity, 
but as of God, in the sight 
of God speak we in Christ. | 





triumph, sweet spices were thrown about 
or burnt in the streets. As the faet of 
the triumph, or approach of the trinmphal 
procession, was made known by these 
odours far and wide, so God diffuses by 
our means, who are the materials of His 
triumph, the sweet odour of the know- 
ledge of Christ (who is the Triumpher, 
Col. ii. 15). of the knowledge] geni- 
tive of apposition ; the odour, which, in the 
interpretation of the figure, is the know- 
ledge. of him} i.e. Christ: sce next 
verse. 15.] Here the propriety of the 
figure is lost, and the souree ot the odour 
identified with the Apostles themselves. 
For we are unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ (i.e. of that which was diffused by 
the odour, viz. the knowledge of Christ. 
Estius says, “As of some fragrant unguent 
of flowers or herbs, we diffuse among all, 
as a wholesome and sweet odour, the re- 
port of His name’), among them that are 
being saved, and among them that are 
perishing. ‘ Whether men be saved, or 
whether they perish, the gospel continnes 
to possess its own virtue, and we continue 
being that which we are; and as the light, 
thongh it blind the weak-eyed, is light, tor 
all this darkening : and honey, thongh it be 
bitter to the sick, is sweet by nature: so 
the gospel is of sweet savour, even though 
some be perishing through disbelief ot it.” 
Chrysostom aud Theophylaet. 16 a.] 
to the one (the latter) an odour arising 
from death and tendiug to death: to the 
other (the former) an odour arising from 
life and tending to life. The odour was, 
CHRIST,—who to the uubelieving is Death, 
amere annouucement of a man crucified, 
and working death by unbelief: but to the 
believing, Life, an announcement of His 
resurrection and Life,—and working in 


Ny) 


And _ tor 
is suflieient ? 11 cor. xv.10. 


ch. iii. 5, 6. 


T who 


_ 18. 2 Pet. 


as ‘tof sineerity, but as of God, in ¢ék 3... ey. 
the sight of God speak we in Christ. 


them life eternal, by faith in Him. The 
double working of the gospel is sect forth in 
Matt. xxi. 44; Luke ii. 34; John ix. 39. 

16 b.}] In order to understand the 
connexion, we must remember that the 
purpose of vindicating his apostolie com- 
nission is in the mind of St. Paul, aud 
about to be introduced by a deseription of 
the oftiee, its requirements, and its holders. 
This purpose a ready begins to press into its 
service the introductory and apologetie mat- 
ter, and to take every opportunity of mani- 
festing itself! In order then to exalt the 
dignity and shew the divine anthorization 
of his office, he asks this question: And 
(see remarks at ver. 2) for (to aceomplish) 
these things (this so mauifold working in 
the believers and nnbelievers,—this emission 
of the swect savour of Christ every where) 
who is sufficient? He does not express the 
answer, but it is too evident to eseape any 
reader, indeed it is supplied in terms by 
ch. iii. 5. For these things is pnt first, in 
the place of emphasis, to detain the atten- 
tion on its weighty import, and then who 
is purposely put off till the end of the 
question, to introduce the interrogation un- 
expectedly, 17.) the many here points 
detinitely at those talse teachers, of whom he 
by aud by, ch. x.—xii., speaks more plainly. 

Literally, we are not in the habit 
of adulterating (the word from which the 
verb is derived origiually signifies any kind 
of huckster or vender, bnt espeeially of wine, 
—and thenee, from the frequency of adulte- 
ration of wine, the coguate verb implied ¢o 
adulterate. The same is expressed ch. iv. 
2, by “handling the word of God deceit- 
Sully”) the word of God, but as of sincerity 
(the subjective regard of the speakers), but 
as from God (the objective regard—a de- 
pendence on the divine suggestion), we 
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ach.v.12. & x. 
8,12. & aii. 11. 


b Acts xviii. 
27. 


e1orix.2, 2¢ Ye are our epistle written in our 
hearts, known and read of all men: 
3 being manifestly shewn to be an 
dicoriiis. epistle of Christ “ministered by us, 


written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God; not * on 
rsxl8. Jer tables of stone, but fon fleshy tables, 
4 Such confidence 


e Exod. xxiv. 
12, &xxxiv.l. 


Xxx. 35. 
Ezek. xi, 10 
& Axxvi. 26. 
Hen. vili 10. 
Rom, ti. 15. 
t No all our most ancient MSS. 


fyour] ft hearts. 


speak before God (with a consciousness of 
Tlis presence) in Christ (not ‘in the name 
of Christ,” nor ‘concerning Christ, nor 
‘aecording to Christ? Dut as usual, in 
Christ; as united to Him, and members of 
His body, and employed in His work). 
Cu. 111.1-—V1.10.| Beaginnine with 
A DISOWNING OF SELF-RECOMMENDATION, 
THE APOSTLE PROCEEDS TO SPEAK CON- 
CERNING IIIS APOSTOLIC OFFICE AND HIM- 
SELF AS THE HOLDER OF IT, HIS FEEL- 
INGS, SUFPERINGS, AND IIOPES, PARTLY 
WITH REGARD TO HIS CONNEXION WITH 
THE CORINTHIANS, BUT FOR THE MOST 
PART IN GENERAL TERMS. 1—3.] 
fle disclaims a spirit of self-recommenda- 
tion. 1.] Are we beginning again ? 
allnding to a charge probably made against 
him ot having done this in his former epis- 
tle; perhaps in its opening seetion, and 
in some passages of chs. v. ix., and in eh. 
xiv. 1S; xv. 10 al. See 2 Cor. x. 18. 
or need we (literally, “or, perhaps wwe 
need 3? which gives an ironieal turn to the 
question), as some (so 1 Cor. iv. 18; 
xv. 125 Gal.i. 7, he speaks of the teachers 
who opposed him, as “ some.’ Probably 
these persons had come recommended to 
them, by whom does not appear, whether 
hy churches or Apostles, but most likely by 
the tormer, and on their departure re- 
quested similar recommencutions trom the 
Corinthian church to others), epistles of 
recommendation to you, or from you? 
2.] Ye are our epistle (of _com- 
mendation) written on our hearts (not 
borne in our hands to be shewn, but en- 
graven, in the consciousness of our work 
among you, on our hearts. There hardly 
ean be any allusion, as Olshausen thinks, 
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III. 14 Are we beginning again 
to recommend ourselves? or need 
we, as some others, "epistles of re- 
commendation to you, or from you ? 
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ITI. } Do we begin again 
to commend ourselves? or 
need we, as some others, 
epistles of commendation 
to you, or letters of com- 
mendation from you? 2 Ye 
are our epistle written in 
our hearts, known and read 
of all men; 3 forasmuch as 
ye are manifestly declared 
to be the epistle of Christ 
ministered by us, written 
not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God ; 
not in tables of stone, but 
in fleshy tables of the heart. 
4 And such trust have we 


to the twelve jewels engraven with the 
names of the tribes and borne on the breast- 
plate of the High Priest, Exod. xxviii. 21. 
The plural seems to be used, as so often in 
this Epistle,—see e. g. ch. vii. 3, 5,—of 
Paul himself only), known and read by all 
men (because all men are aware, what issue 
my work among you has liad, and receive 
me the more favourably on account of it. 
But ‘all men’ includes the Corinthians 
themselves; his success among them was his 
letter of recommendation fo them as well 
as to others from them): 3.] literally, 
manifested to be (that ye are) an epistle 
of Christ (i.e. written by Christ,—not, as 
Chrys., al., concerning Christ :—He is the 
Recommender of us, the Head of the 
eburch and sender of us His ministers) 
which was ministered by us (i.e. carried 
about, served in the way of ministration 
by us as its bearers,—not, as some explniu 
it, written by us as amanuenses: see be- 
low), having been inscribed, not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God (so 
the tables of the law were “written with 
the finger of God,” Exod. xxxi. 18); not 
on stove tables (as the old law, ib.), but on 
(your) hearts, (which are) tables of-fesh. 
The apparent change in the figure in this 
verse requires explanation. The Corin- 
thians are his Epistle of’ recommendation, 
both to themselves and others ; ax Epistle, 
written by Christ, ministered by St. Paul; 
the Epistle itself being now the subject, 
viz. the Corinthians, themselves the writing 
of Christ, inseribed, not on tables of stone, 
but on hearts, tables of flesh. The Epistle 
itself, written and worn on St. Paul’s heart, 
and there known and read by all men, con- 
sisted of the Corinthian converis, on whose 
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through Christ to God- 
ward: 5 not that we are 
‘sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of our- 
selves; but our sufficiency 
is of God; ® who also hath 
made us able ministers of 
the new testament; not of 
the letter, bat of the spirit: 
for the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life. 7 But 
if the ministration of death, 
written and engraven in 
stanes, was glorious, so 


God ; 


& iv. 15. & vil. 9, 10, 11. 
1,28. Deut. x.1, &c. 


Gal. iii. 10. 


hearts Christ had written it by His Spirit. 
I bear on my heart, as a testimony to all 
men, that which Christ has by His Spirit 
written in your hearts. On the tables of 
stone and of flesh, see Exodus, as above, 
Prov. iii. 3; vii.3; Jer. xxxi. 31—3-4, and 
on the contrast, also here hinted at in the 
baekground, between the heart of stone 
and the heart of flesh, Ezek, xi. 19; xxxvi. 
26. 

4—11.] His honour of his apostolic 
office was no personal vanity, forall the 
ability of the Apostles came from God, who 
had made them able ministers of the new 
covenant (4A—6), @ ministration infinitely 
more glorious than that of the old dis- 
pensation (7—11). 4.] The econ- 
nexion with the foregoing is immediate: he 
had just spoken of his consciousness of 
apostolic suceess among them (which asser- 
tion would be true also of other ehurehes 
whieh he had founded) being his world- 
wide recommendation. Itis this confidence 
of which he here speaks. Such con- 
fidence, however, we possess through Christ 
toward God: i.e. ‘it is no vain boast, but 
rests on power imparted to us through 
Christ in regard to God, in reference to 
God’s work and our own account to be 
given to Him.’ 5.] Not that (i.e. <I 
mean not, that’. .) we are able 
to think any thing (to earry on any of 
the processes of reasoning or judgment, 
or faith belonging to our apostolie ealling: 
there is no ellipsis, ‘any thing great,’ or 

‘good,’ or the like) of ourselves, as if from 
ourselves (of ourselves and from ourselves, 
are parallel the latter more definitely 
pointing to ourselves as the origin),—but 
our ability (to earry on a a such process) 
is from (as its source) God | 
who also hath enabled us as ’ ministers of 
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have we through Christ toward God. 
5 § Not that we are sufficient to think 82h. 
any thing of ourselves as from our- 

selves; but "our sufficiency is from h1.or. xv 20. 
6 who also made us sufficient 

as !ministers of the * new covenant ; i1 for iii 5. « 
not lof the letter, but of the spirit: 
for ™the letter killeth, but "the 
spirit giveth life. 
ministration of death, 
letters, Pengraven on stones, was in 


n John vi.68. Rom. viii. 2. 


ch. ii. ie 


hii. 13. 


10, chy 
y.18. Eph. 
lee Coles. 
25, 20. 1 Tim. 
1511,,12: 

i Timi.u. 
i) er. xxxi. 31. 
the Matt. xxvi. 

28. Heb 
viii. 6, 8. 

1 Rom. ii. 27, 
20.& vii. 6. 
m Ronin, iii. 20. 
p Exod. xxxuv. 


7. But af 


[written] in 


o Rom. vii. 10. 


the new covenant (i.e. the gospel, Eph. 
ii. 7; Col. i. 23, as distinguished from the 
law: see 1 Cor. xi. 25; Gal. iv, 24:—the 
stone tables and fleshy tables are still 
borne in mind, and lead on to a fuller eom- 
parison of the two covenants),—not [mi- 
nisters] of (the) letter (in which, viz. in 
formal and literal preeept, the Mosaic law 
eonsisted), but of (the) spirit (in which, 
viz. in the inward guiding of the Spirit of 
God, the gospel consists. Bengel remarks: 
“Paul, even when he was writing, was 
earrying on the ministration not of the 
letter, but of the spizit : Moses, even when 
he wrote not, was a minister of the /etter”’): 
for the letter (mere formal and literal pre- 
eept of the law) killeth (as in Rom. vii.,— 
brings the knowledge of sin, its guilt and 
its. punishment. The reference is not to 
natural death, which is the result of sin 
even where there is no law: nor to the law 
executing punishment), but the spirit (of the 
gospel, i.e. God’s Holy Spirit, acting in and 
through Christ, Who “decame a@ life-giving 
Spirit,” 1 Cor. xv.45. See also below, ver. 
17) giveth life (not merely life eternal, but 
the whole new life of phe man of God, see 
Rom. vi. 4, 11; viii. 2, 10). 

7—11.] And this ministration is infi- 
nitely more glarious than~toas that of 
Moses under the old Covenant. He argues 
from the less to, the greater: from the 
transitory glory of the killing letter, to 
the abiding glory of the life-giving Spirit. 
%.] But (passing to another consideration, 
—the eomparison of the two ministrations) 
if the ministration of death, in letters (of 
that death whieh the law, the eode aera 
and formal precept, ~ brought in), en- 
graven on stones (it seems “strange that 
the ministration should be deseribed as 
engraven on stones; but the ministration 
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g Exod. xxxiv. 


ene could not look stedfastly on the faee 
of Moses for the glory of his coun- 
tenance, a glory which was to be 
rGal iis. done away: ® how shall not ‘the 


ministration of the spirit still more 


be in glory ? 


Rony Lane much more doth the 


21, 


glory. 


t ch. vii. 4. 
Eph. vi. 19 


is the whole putting forth-of the dispensa- 
tion, the purport of which was stmmed up 
in the decalogue, written on stones. The 
decalogue thus written was, as in ver. 3, 
ministered by Moses), was (constituted | in 
glory (as its state or accompanying con- 
dition :—the abstraet as yet, to be com- 
pared with the glory of the other:—the 
concrete, the brightness on the faee of 
Moses, is not yet before us), so that the 
sons of Israel could not fix their eyes on 
(they were afraid to eome nigh him, Exod. 
xxxiv. 830—so that could not is not said of 
physical inability, but of inability from fea r) 
the face of Moses on account of the glory 
of his face, which was transitory (super- 
naturally conferred for a season, and pass- 
ing away when the oecasion was over): how 
shall not rather the ministration of the 
Spirit (by these words is meant the minis- 
tration of life in the Spirit, as formally 
opposed to the other :—but it is not so ex- 
pressed, because the Spirit is the principle 
of life, whereas the Law only led to death) 
be (future, because the glory will not be 
accomplished till the manifestation of the 
kingdom) in glory ? 9.} For (an ad- 
ditional reason in arguing from the less to 
the greater) if the ministration of con- 
demnation was (or, is) glory, much more 
doth the ministration of righteousness 
abound in glory.—The ministration of 
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glory, 4so that the children of Israel 


» For if the ministra- 
tion of condemnation was glory, 
‘ ministration 
of mghteousness abound in glory. 
10 For indeed that which hath been 
made glorious hath not been made 
glorious in this respect, by reason of 
the supenior glory. 1! Por if that which 
is being done away was with glory, 
much more that which abideth is in 
12 Seeing then that we have 
such an hope, 'we use great open- 
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that the children of Israel 
could not stedfastly behold 
the face of Moses for the 
glory of his countenance ; 
which glory was to be done 
away: ® how shall not the 
ministration of the spirit 
be rather glorious? 9% For 
if the ministration of con- 
demnation he glory, much 
more doth the ministration 
of righteousness exceed in 
glory. °° For even that 
which was made glorious 
had no glory in this re- 
spect, by reason of the glory 
that ercelieth. ' For if 
that which ts done away 
was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is 
glorious. ¥* Seeing then that 
we have such hope, we use 
great plainness of speech: 


condemnation, beeause (Rom. vii. 9 ff.) the 
Law detects and condemns sin :—the ii- 
nistration of righteousness, beeause (Ron, 
i.17) therein the righteousness of God is 
revealed and imparted by faith. 10. ] 
For (substantiation of the foregoing “mueh 
moré”) indeed (or, even) that which hath 
been glorified (viz. the mzxistration of con- 
demnation, which was glorious by the 
rightness on the face of Moses) hath not 
been glorified (has lost all its glory) in 
this respect (i.e. when compared with the 
gospel), on account of (i.e. when we take 
into consideration) the surpassing glory 
(viz. of the other ministration). 

11.] For (a fresh ground of superiority in 
clory of the Christian over the Mosaie minis- 
try) if that which is being done away (not 
here, as above, the brilliancy of the visage 
of Moses, for that eas the glory, but the 
ministry itself, the whole purpose which 
that ministry served, which was paren- 
thetical and to come to an end) was with 
glory, much more is that which abideth 
(the everlasting gospel) in glory. 

12,13.] From a consciousness of this 
superior glory of his ministration, the 
Apostle uses great plainness of speech, 
and does not, as Moses, use « vail. 

12.] viz. that expressed by such an hope, 
ver. S: the hope of the ultimate mani- 
festation of exceeding glory as belonging 
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13 and not as Moses, which 
put a vail over his face, 
that the children of Israel 
could not stedfastly look 
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ness of speech : 
put a vail over his face, that the 
children of Israel might not Jook 


THIANS. 2b. 


we 
we 
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Sand not as & Moses Exe». xxiv, 
2, Oe 


to the end of that whick|stedtastly upon *the end of that *®om.*4. 


is abolished: ‘4 but their 
minds were blinded: for 


until this day remaineth Y their 


ened: 


to his ministration. great openness 
of speech| “Tell me, towards whom? 
God,-or the disciples? Clearly, towards 
you, under instrnetion as disciples. That 
is, we every where speak freely, concealing 
nothing, reserving nothing, suspecting uo- 
thing, but speaking out “plainly : and we 
have uo fear of dazzling your eyes, as Moses 
did those of the Jews.’ © Chrysostom. 

13.] and (do) not (place a vail on 
our face) as Moses placed a vail on his face, 
inorder that (see below) the sons of Israel 
might not look stedfastly on the termina- 
tion of that which was being done away 
(viz. nism ministration, seever.11, butspoken 
of as glorified : ‘the glory of his ministra- 
tion’).—A mistake has been made with 
regard to the history in Exod. xxxiv. 35, 
which has considerably obseured the un- 
derstanding of this verse. It is commonly 
assumed, that Moses spoke to the Israclites, 
having..the vail on his face; and this is 
implied in our version—‘ till Moses had 
done speaking with them, he put a vail on 
his face.” But the Hebrew and Septuagint 
gaye a.difierent account: “and when he 
ceased. speaking to them, he put a vail 
oyer-his face.” He spoke to them without 
the vail, with his face shining and glori- 
tied:—when he had done speaking, he 
placed the vail on his face: and that, not 
hecause they were afraid to look on him, 
but as here, that they might not look on 
the end, or the fading, of that transttory 
glory ; that they might only see it as long 
as it was the crodagtin of his ministry, and 
then it might be withdrawn from their 
eyes. Thus the declyration of God’s will 
to them was not in openness of speech, but 
was interrnpted and broken by intervals of 
concealment, which ours is not. The op- 
position is twofold : (i) between the vailed 
and the envailed ministry, as regards the 
mere fact of concealment in the one case, 
and openness in the other: (2) between the 
_ministry which was suspended by the vail- 
“ing, that its end might not be seen, and 
that which proceeds from glory to glory, 
having no termination. On the common 


which was being done away. 
understandings 


Gal. ii. 2d. 


lt But 


were hard- y Tea, vie 10 
Jatt. xiii. M1, 


for until this very day, at the i jom 
xxviii. 26. Rom. xi. 7,8, 25. ch. iv. 4. 


interpretation, Commentators have found 
an ahnost insuperable difficulty in the 
purpose here stated, “ that the children of 
Israel might not,” Ke. The usual escape 


“from it has been to render it (see A. V.), 


‘so that the Israelites could not,’ as in 
ver. 7. But this is an ungrammatical ren- 
dering of the Greek. I may remaik also, 
that the narrative in Exodus, the Septua- 
gint version of which the Apostle here 
closely follows (see below on ver. 16), 
implies that the brightness of Moses’ face 
had place not on that one occasion only, 
but throughout his whole ministry be- 
tween the Lord and the people. When 
he ceased speaking to them, he put on 
the vail: but whensoever he went in 
before the Lord to speak to Him, the vail 
was removed till he came out, and had 
spoken to the Israelites all that the Lord 
had commanded him, during which speak- 
ing they saw that his fave shone,—and 
after which 1 speaking he again put on the 
vail. So that the vail was the symbol of 
concealment and transitoriness : the part 
revealed they might see: beyond that, they 
could not: the ministry was a broken, in- 
terrupted one; its end was wrapped in 
obscurity.—In the words, “ the end of that 
which was being done away,’ we must not 
think, as some Commentators have done, 
of Christ (Rom. x. 4), any further than it 
may be hinted in the background that when 
the law came to an end, He appeared. 
14—18.] The contrast is now made be- 
tween the CHILDREN OF ISRAEL, 072 whose 
heart this vail still is in the reading of the 
O. T., and Us stu (Christians), who with 
uncovered face behold the glory of the Lord. 
This section is parenthetical. Before and 
after it, the ministry is the subject: in it, 
they to whom the ministry is directed. But 
it serves to shew the whole spirit and con- 
dition of the two classes, and thus further 
to substantiate the character of opeuness 
and freedom asserted of the Christian 
ministry. 14. But_(also) their un- 
derstandings were hardened | ‘These words 
evidently refer, as well as what follows, not, 
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reading of the old covenant, the same 
vail remaineth, it not being dis- 
covered that it is done away in 
15 But even unto this day, 
when Moses is read, a vail lieth 
16 But # when- 
soever it turneth to the Lord, * the 


Christ. 


2Exon.xxxiv. upon their heart. 
34. Rom. xi. 
23, 26. 

a Isa. xxv. 7. 


to the end, which they did not see, but to 
that which they did see: to that which an- 
swers to the present reading of the Old 


Covenant, viz. the word of God imparted _ 


hy the ministration 6f Moses. And by 
these words the transition is made from 
the form of similitude just used, to that 
new one which is about to be used; ‘not 
only was there a vail on Moses’ face, to 
prevent more being known, but also their 
understandings were darkened : there was, 
besides, a vail on their hearts.’—To refer 
this hardening of their understandings to 
the present hard-heartedness of the Jews 
under the freedom of speeeh of the Gos- 
pel, as some do, is, in my view, to_miss 
the whole sense of the passage. No_refer- 
ence whatever is made to the state of the 
Jews under the preaching of the gospel, 
but only as the objects of the O. T. minis- 
tration, —fkez, under the oral teaching of 
Moses,—now, in the reading of the O. T. 
—1n order to understand what follows, 
the change of similitude must be carefully 
borne in mind. the same vail] ‘the 
vail once on Moses’ face,’ is now regarded 
as laid on their hearts. It denoted the 
ceasing, the covering up, of his oral teach- 
ing; for it was put on when he had done 
speaking to the people. Now, his oral 
teaching has altogether ceased, and the 
ministry is carried on by a book. But as 
when we listen, the speaker is the agent, 
and the hearers are passive,—so on the 
other hand, when we read, we are the 
agents, and the book is passive. The book 
is the same to all: the ditference between 
those who understand and those who do 
not understand is now a subjective differ- 
ence—tbe vail is no longer on the face of 
the speaker, but on the heart of the reader. 
So that of necessity the form of the simi- 
litude is changed. For (answering to an 
understood clause, ‘and remain hardened’) 
» to the present day the same vail (which 
was onee on the face of Moses) remains 
at the reading of the Old Covenant (i.e. 
Testament: as we now popularly use the 
words, the book comprising the ancient 
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the same vail untaken away 
in the reading of the old 
testament ; which vail ts 
done away in Christ. 18 But 
even unto this day, when 
Moses is read, the vail ts 
upon their heart. 1® Never- 
theless when it shall turn 
to the Lord, the vail shall 


Covenant), the discovery not being made 
(by the removal of the vail: literally, it 
not being unvailed), that it (the Old Test.) 
is done away (or, being done away: but the 
other is better here) in Christ (that the Old 
Covenant has passed away, being superseded 
by Christ). This I believe to be the only 
adinissible sense of the words, consistently 
with the symbolism of the passage. The 
renderings, ‘remains not taken away—for 
it (i.e. the vail) ts done away in Christ, 
and (as A. V.) ‘remaineth....untaken 
away .... which vail is done away 
iw Christ,’—are inadmissible: (1) beeause 
they make the verb is done away, which 
throughout the passage belongs to the 
glory of the ministry, to apply to the 
vail: and (2) beeause they give uo satis- 
factory sense. It is not because the vail 
can only be done away in Christ, that it 
now remains untaken away on their hearts, 
but because their hearts are hardened. 
The word in the original, unvailed, has 
been probably ehosen, as is often the prae- 
tiee of the Apostle, on account of its rela- 
tion to vail,—it not being unvailed to 
them that.... 15.] But (reassertion 
of the fact that it is not unyailed, with a 
view to the next elause) to this day, 
whenever Moses is read, a vail lieth 
upon their heart (understanding). 

16.] Here, the object_of comparison is, 
the having on a vail, and taking it off on 
going into the presence of the Lord. 
This Afoses did: and the ehoice of the 
same words as those of the Septuagint, 
shews the eloseness of the comparison : 
“* But whensoever Moses went in before 
the Lord to speak to Him, the vail was 
taken away.” This shall likewise be 
done in the ease of the Israelites: when 
it (i.e. their heart,—not Israel, as some 
‘think,—nor Moses, as others) turneth 
to the Lord (here again the word is eare- 
fully chosen, being the very expression 
of the Septuagint, when the Israelites, 


having been afiaid of the glory of the face 
of Moses, returned to bim after being sum- 
moned by him:—‘they were afraid to 
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be taken away. 17 Now the 
Lord is that Spirit : and 
where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. 
18 But we all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord. cas 

IV.) Therefore seeing Spirit. 
aoe tei 


come nigh him; and Moses called them, 
and they turned to him...,’—and the 
Lord appears to be used for the same 
reason), the vail is taken away (not, as 
ALY. , ‘shail. be,’ hecause “ their heart” 
‘the ‘subject, and thus the taking sy 
becomes an individual matter, happening 
whenever and wherever conversion takes 
place). Let me re-state this,—as it is all- 
innportant towards the understanding of 
verses 17,18. ‘ When their heart goes in 
to speak with God,—ceases to coutem- 
plate the dead letter, and begins to com- 
mune with the Spirit of the old covenant 
(the Spirit of God), then the vail is re- 
moved, as it was from the face of Moses.’ 
17.] Now the Lord is the Spirit: i.e. 
the Lord of ver. Mee is the Spirit, whose 
word the O. T. is? the spirit,—as opposed 
to the letter,—which giveth life, ver. 6: 
meaning, ‘the Lord,’ as here spoken of, 
‘Christ,’ ‘¢s the Spirit,’ is identical with 
the e Holy” Spirit : not personally nor essen- 
tially, but, as is shewn by the words “ the 
Spirit of the Lord” following, in this 
department of His divine working :— 
Christ, here, 1s the Spirit of Christ. 
and where the Spirit of the Lord (see 
above) is, is liberty. They are fettered 
in spirit as long as they are slaves to the 
letter, as long as they have the vail on 
their hearts; but when they turn to the 
Lord the Spirit, which is not @ Spirit of 
bondage, but of adoption, Rom. viii. 15, 
—and by virtue of whom “thou art no 
longer a slave, but a son,” Gal. iv. 7, 
— then they are at liberty. 
18.] But (the sight of the Jews is thus 
intercepted ; in contrast to whom) YE_all 
(‘all Christians ? not ‘we Apostles and 
teachers :’ the contrast is to the children 
of Israel above), with unvailed face (the 
vail having been. removed at our conyer- 
sion: the “stress i is on these words) behold- 
ing in a mirror the glory of the Lord (i.e. 
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vail is taken away. 
Lord is the Spint: and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
18 But we all, 
beholding *in a mirror ‘the glory ¢1{r.xii1.. 


which shall be wrought in us.” 
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17 Now b the b feats 1 Cor. 


with unvailed face 


d ch. iv. 4,6 
1‘Tim.i. 12. 


of the Lord, are ® being transfigured ¢ tin vile. 


1 Cor, xv. 49. 


into the same image irom glory to Col. iti. a0. 
glory, even as by the Lord the 


1 For this cause, seeing we 


Christ: from ver. 16, 17. The gospel is 
this mirror, the ‘ Gospel of the glory of 
God,’ ch. iv. 4, and we, looking on it with 
unvailed face, are the contrast to the Jews, 
with vailed he hearts reading their Jaw), are 
being transfigured into ‘the same image 
(which we see in the mirror :, the nnage of 
the glery of Christ, see Gal. iv. 19; and 
1 John ii. 3. But the change here 
spoken of is a spiritual one, not the bodily 
change at the Resurrection: it is going on 
here iu the process of sanctification) from 
glory to glory (this is explained, either 
[1] ‘from one degree of glory to another? 
so most Commentators and De Wette, or 
[2] ‘from [by] the glory which we see, 
tnta-glory, as Chrysostom : “from the 
glory of the Spirit, into our own_ glory 
I prefer 
the former, as the other would introduce a 
tautology, the sentiment being expressed in 
the words following), as by the Lord the 
Spirit. The transtormation is etfected by 
the Spirit, the Author and Upholder of 

spiritual life, who “ takes of the things of 
thrist, and skews them to us,” John oe 14, 
see also Rom. viii. 10, 11,--who saunctifies 
us till we are holy as Christ is holy ; the 
process of renewal after Christ’s image is 
such a transformation as may be expected 
by the agency of the Lord, the Spirit,— 
Christ Himself being the image, see ch. iv. 
4. The other_renderings are out of the 
question, viz.: (1) “the Lord of the Spirit,” 
i. e. Christ, whose Spirit He is; which seems 
to me to convey very little meaning, besides 
being an expression wholly unprecedented : 
(2) that of A. V. and of the Vulgate, and 
others, ‘the Spirit of the Lord, and (3) 
that of Chrysostom and others, ‘ the Spirit 
who is the Lord,’ 

“IV. 1—6.] Taking up again the subject 
of his freedom of speech (ch. iii. 12), he 
declares his s renunciation of all deceit, and 
manifestation of the truth to every man 
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a ch. iii. 6. 
bi Cor, vii. 25 
1 Tim. i. 13. 
t So most of the 
oldest MSS.: 9 
>but have 


the others 
fo ieee things of shame, not walking im 
inthe Gre craftiness, nor ¢handling the word 
1 Thess. ii.3, of God faecal but “by the | fully ; 
ach vig7 manifestation of the truth © reeom- 
coe mending ourselves to every man’s| 
conscience in the sight of God. 
3 And even if our gospel is vailed, 
ficorits. fit is vailed to them that are perish- 


2 The 1a ee 
bees ng: 
g John xii. 31, re 


x xiv.30& world hath 
alah Eph. 
1 . 
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have *this ministry even as we dre- 
ecived merey, we + shrink not back ; 
renounced the hidden: 


*in whom &the god of this 
h}blinded the under- 
standings of the unbelieving, that 
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we have this ministry, as 
we huve received mercy, we 
faint not; ? but have re- 
nounced the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking 
in eraftiness, nor handling 
the word of God deceit- 
but by manifesta- 
tion of the truth commend- 





ing ourselves to every man's 
|conseience in the sight of 
| God. 3 But if our gospel 
be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost: 4 in whom 
the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel 


h Isa. vi. 10. 

John xii. 40. 7 . . ‘ 
chil. the ‘illumination of the gospel of 
pone 


(ver. 2), even though to some the Gospel be 
hidden (vv. 3, 4). And this because he 
preaches, without any selfish admixture, 
only the pure light of the Gospel of Christ 
(vv. 5,6). 1.] For this cause refers to 
the previous description of the freeness and 
unvailedness of the ministry of the Gospel, 
and of the state of Christians in general 
(ch. iii. 18). seeing we have this 
ministry further expands and explains the 
opening words. even as we received 
mercy (from God at the time of our being 
appointed ; compare the same expression, 
1 Tim. i. 16) belongs to what went before, 
not to what follows, and is a qualification, 
in humility, of seeing we have—‘ possessing 
it, not as our own, but in as faras we were 
shewn mercy.’ we shrink not back ; i.e. 
we do not behave ourselves in a cowardly 
manner, do not shrink from plainness of 
speeeh and action. The conduct repudi- 
ated is the opposite of manly plain-speak- 
ing. But (cowardice alone prompting con- 
cealment in such a case, where it does not 
belong to the character of the ministry 
itself’ ) wehave renounced the hiddenthings 
of shame (the having any views, ends, or 
practices which such as have them hide 
through shame: not, as De Wette, the 
hidden things of infamy or dishonesty. 

Shame is subjective, meaning fear arising 
from expeetation of exposure. It is plain 
from the context that it refers, not to 
crimes and unholy practices, but to crooked 
arts, of which men ave ashamed, and which 
perhaps were made use of by the false 


teachers), not walking (having our daily con- 
versation) in craftiness, nor handling de- 
ceitfully (see ch. ii. 17, note) the word of 
God; but by the manifestation of the truth 
(as our only means, see 1 Thess. ii. 3, 4;—the 
words come first, as emphatic) recommend- 
ing ourselves (a recurrence to the charge 
and apology of ch. iii. 1 ff.) to (with reference 
to, —to the verdict of) every conscience of 
men (so literally: every possible variety of 
the human conscienee; implying there is 
no conscience but will inwardly acknow- 
ledge this, however loath some among you 
may be ontwardly to eontess it) in the 
sight of God (as ch. ii. 17: not merely to 
satisfy men’s conscienees, but with regard 
to God’s all-seeing eye, which discerns the 
heart). 3.] And even if (‘which I 
concede ;’—see note 1 Cor. iy. 7) our gospel 
(the gospel preached by us) is vailed, it is 
among (in the estimation of) the perishing 
that itis vailed. ‘The allegory of ch. iii. 
is continued,—the hiding of the gospel by 
the vail placed before the understanding. 
4.| in whose case (it is true that) 

the god of this world (the Devil, the ruling 
principle in the men of this world) [hath | 
blinded (the original is blinded, and is 
said of a purely historical event : but inan 

English version we are obliged to convey 
the idea by the perfect, hath blinded) the 
understandings of the unbelieving (i.e. 
who, the perishing, are victims of that 
blinding of the understandings of the un- 
believing, which the Devil is habitually 
carrying on), that the illumination of 
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of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should shine unto 
them. % Fur we preach 
not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord ; and our- 
selves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake. § For Gud, 
who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. * But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, 


+ forth. 


shall 
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image of God, should not shine % 
5 For }we preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus as Lord; 2 &+-3%. 
and ™ ourselves as your servants for m3 Cor, ix.19. 
Jesus’ sake. 
who ¢"said Out of darkness light tS me eur 
shine, that °shined in 
hearts, to give the Plight of the prers 1Pet. 
knowledge of the glory of God in 

the face of Christ. 
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the glory of Christ, * who is the &sonnics. « 


x11. 45.8 xiv. 
Phil. ii. 
Ole isd; 
Heb. i. 3. 
See nofe. 

1 Cor. i. 13, 


6 Beeause it is God, 


oldest MSS. 


, oGene is. 
OUP 62 Pet. i. 19. 


7 But we have 


that the excellency of the\this treasure in earthen vessels, gen. y.1. 


power may be of God, 


(i.e.-shining from) the gospel of the glory 
of Christ, who is the image of God (recur- 
rence to the allegory of ch. iii. 18; Christ 
is the image of God, “the shining forth of 
His glory,’ Heb. i. 3, inte which same 
image, we, looking on it in the mirror of 
the gospel, are changed by the Spirit; but 
which glorious image is not visible to those 
who are blinded by Satan), might not 
shine forth (“unto them” is omitted in all 
our most ancient MSS.; the object of the 
god of this world was not merely to pre- 
vent them from being illuminated, but to 
stop the shining forth altogether). 

5, 6.] We have no reason to use trickery 
orcraft, having no selfish ends to serve: nor 
concealment, being ourselves enlightened by 
God, and set for the spreading of light. 

5.] For we preach not (the subject 
of our preaching is not) ourselves (Meyer 
understands ‘as lords;’ but as De Wette 
observes, this would anticipate the develop- 
ment of thought which follows, the contrast 
between Christ Jesus as /ord, and ourselves 
as your servants, not being yet raised), 
but Christ Jesus as Lord; and ourselves as 
your servants for Jesus’ sake (on account 
of Him and His work). 6.] Because 
(explains and substantiates the last clause, 
—that we are your servants for Jesus’ 
sake) (it 7s) God, Who said Out of darkness 
light shall shine (allusion to Gen. i.3: the 
change to the words in the A. V. appears 
to have been made because the words cited 
are not the exact ones spoken by the 
Creator), that shined in our hearts (the 
physical creation bearing an analogy to the 
spiritual), in order to (so literally) the shi- 
ning forth (to others) of the knowledge 
(in us) of the glory of God in the face of 
Christ (‘the glory of God manifested in 


Christ’). The figure is still derived from 
the history in ch. iii, and refers to the 
brightness on the face of Moses: the only 
true effulgence of the divine glory is from 
the face of Christ. 7—18.| This glo- 
rious ministry is fulfilled by weak, afflicted, 
persecuted, and decaying vessels, which are 
moreover worn out in the work (7—12). 
Yet the spirit of faith, the hope of the 
resurrection, and of being presented with 
them, for whom he has laboured, bears him 
up against the decay of the outer man, and 
all present tribulation (13—18). We are 
not justified in assuming that a definite re- 
proach of personal meanness had induced 
the Apostle to speak thus. For he does 
not deal with any such reproach here, but 
with matters common to all hnman minis- 
ters of the word.—All this is a following 
out in detail of the assertion, “we shrink 
not back,” ver. 1, already enlarged on in 
one of its departments, that of not shrink- 
ing from openness of speech,—and now to 
be put forth in another, viz. bearing up 
against outward and inward difficulties.— 
It any polemical purpose is to be sought, 
it is the setting forth of the abundance of 
suflerings, the glorying in weakness (ch. xi. 
23, 30), which substantiated his apostolic 
mission: but even such purpose is only in 
the background; he is pouring out, in the 
fulness of his heart, the manifold dis- 
couragements and the far more excced- 
ing encouragements of his office. 

7.] this treasure, viz. ‘the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, ver. 6. 
“Being that he had spoken many and 
great things concerning this ineffable glory : 
that no one might say, ‘ But how is it that 
being partakers of so great glory we re- 
main in the mortal body ?’ he goes on to 
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ricer.ii's. that the exceeding greatness of the 
power may be God’s, and not of us; 
6 ch. vii. 5. 


t Ps. xxxvii. 
24. 
eh. i. 5, 9. 
Gal, vi. 17. 
Vhil. iii. 10. 
+ the Lord ts 


our most 
ancient au- 
thorities. 

x Rom. viii. 17. 
2 Tim. ii.21, 
12. 1 Pet. 


iv. 13. y Ps. xliv. 22. 


say that this very thing is the chief marvel, 
and the grandest proof of God's power, 
that an earthen vessel can carry so mueh 
brightness, and be the deposit of such a 
treasure.” Chrysostom. Some think the 
treasure to be the whole ministry: but 
it seems simpler to refer it to that which 
has immediately preceded, in a style like 
that of Paul, in which eaeh successive 
idea so commonly evolves itself out of the 
last. The vessel is the dody, not the whole 
personality ; the “outer man” of ver. 16; 
see ver. 10. And in the troubles of the 
body the personality shares, as long as it 
is bound up with it here. Herodotus tells 
a story of Darius Hystaspes, that he stored 
up his tribute by melting the gold into 
earthen pots, and when he wanted it, 
breaking the vessels. the exceeding 
greatness of the power, viz. of the power 
consisting in the effects of the apostolic 
ministry (1 Cor. ii. 4), as well as in the 
upholding under trials and difliculties. 

may be God’s] may belong to (i. e. 
be seen to belong to) God. 8—10.] 
He illustrates the expression, earthen 
vessels, in detail, by his own experience 
and that of the other ministers of Christ. 

8.] (literally) in every way (or, 
on every side) pressed, but not (inextri- 
cably) crushed; in perplexity, but not in 
despair (a literal statement of what the 
last clause stated figuratively: as Stanley, 
“bewildered, but not benighted”); per- 
secuted, but not deserted (the word is used 
of desertion both by God and by man. 
Some (among whom is Stanley) wonld 
render this clause ‘pursued, but not left 
behind ;’ hut the sense tlius would be quite 
beside the purpose, as the Apostle is speak- 
ing not of rivalry from those who as run- 
ners had the same end in view, but of 
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8 being § troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed; perplexed, yet not in 
despair; 9 persecuted, yet not for- 
saken; ‘struck down, yet not de- 
utcor.xvi.si. stroyed; 19 "always bearing about 
in the body the dying of f Jesus, 
omitted inatt that *the life also of Jesus may be 
made manifest in our body. 
we which lve Yare alway being 
Rom. viii. 36. 1 Cor. xv. 81, 49. 
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and not of us. ® We are 
troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed ; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair ; 
9 persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed ; }° always bear- 
ing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in 
our body. |} For we which 
live are alway delivered 





ll For 


troubles and persceutions); struck down 
(as with a dart during pursuit. It is ordi- 
narily interpreted of a fall in wrestling ; 
but figures from the games would be out 
of place (see above) in the present passage, 
and the attempt to find them has bewil- 
dered most of the modern Commentators), 
but not destroyed ; 10.| always 
bearing about in our body (i.e ever in our 
apostolic work, having our body exposed to 
and an example of: or perhaps even, as 
Stanley, “bearing with us, wherever we 
go, the burden of the dead body.’ But see 
below) the killing (so literally: the word 
oceurs in the New Test. only onee besides, 
—in Rom. iv. 19, where it signifies figu- 
ratively, utter laek of strength and vital 
power. But here the literal sense, ‘the 
being put to death, must evidently be kept, 
aud the expression understood as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 31, where the Apostle states that he 
dies daily) of Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus may be manifested in our body: i.e. 
‘that in our bodies, holding up against 
such troubles and preserved in such dan- 
gers, may be shewn forth that mighty power 
of God whieh is a testimony that Jesus lives 
and is exalted to be a Prinee and a Sa- 
viour :’—not, ‘that our repeated deliver- 
ances might resemble His Resurrection, as 
our sufferings His Death,’ as Meyer, who 
argues that the literal meaning must be 
retained, as in the other member of the 
comparison, owing to the same expression, 
“in our body,” oecurring. But, as De 
Wette justly observes, the bodily deliver- 
anee is manifestly a subordinate consider- 
ation, and the life of far higher signifi- 
eanee, testified indeed by tle body’s pre- 
servation, but extending far beyond it. 

11.] Explanation and contirmation 
of ver. 10.—For we which live (which 
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unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus 
might be made mauifest 
in our mortal flesh. 3° So 
then death worketh in us, 
but life in you. “ We 
having the same spirit of 
faith, according as it is 
written, I believed, and 
therefore have I spoken; 
we also believe, and there- 
fore speak ; knowing that 
he which raised up the Lord 
Jesus shall raise up us also 
by Jesus, and shall present 


+ knowing 


live, asserting that to which death is alien 
and strange, an antithesis to being “ de- 
livered unto death,” as in the other clause 
“life” is to “iu our mortal flesh’’) 
are alway being delivered unto death 
(in dangers and persecutions, so ch. xi. 23, 
“in deaths oft”) on account of Jesus 
(so in Rev. i. 9, Jolin was in Patmos “oz 
account of the word of God, and on ac- 
count of the testimony of Jesus Christ”), 
that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our mortal flesh (the antithesis 
is more strongly put by mortal flesh than 
it would be by mortal body in Rom. viii. 11, 
the flesh being the very food of decay and 
corruption). By this antithesis, the won- 
derful greatness of the divine power is 
strikingly brought out: God exhibits DraTH 
in the /ivizg, that He may exhibit Lire in 
the dying. 12.] By it is also brought 
out that which is here the immediate sub- 
ject,—the vast and unexampled trials of 
the apostolic office, all summed up in these 
words: So then death worketh in us, but 
life in you; i.e. ‘the trials by which the 
dying of Jesus is exhibited in us, are ex- 
clusively and peculiarly OUR OWN,—where- 
as (and this is decisive for the spiritual 
sense of the word life) the life, whereof we 
are to be witnesses, extends beyond our- 
selves, nay, finds its field of action and 
ewergizing 1N YOU.’ Chrysostom, Calvin, 
and others, take the verse ironically, “ so 
we have all the danger, and you all the 
profit :” but such a sentiment seems alien 
from the spirit of the passage. Meyer, as 
unfortunately, limits the meaning to na- 
tural life, whereas (as above) the context 
plainly evinces spiritual life to be meant, 
not merely natural.—In Rom. vii. 10, 11, 
the vivifying influence of His Spirit who 
raised Jesus trom the dead is spoken of as 
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delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus may be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh. 
12 So then 7 death worketh in us, but zeb.xiii.o. 
life im you. 
same spirit of faith, 
that whieh is written, >I believed, b Pea. cxvi.10. 
and therefore did I speak; we also 

believe, and therefore also speak ; 

that “he which raised ¢ Rem. vita 
up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us 

also twith Jesus, and shall present +821 ou 


18 But having ? the 2 Rom. i... 
2 Peti.1. 


alae to 


vi. 14. 


t MSS. 


extending to the body also; here, the up- 
holding influence of Him who delivers and 
preserves the body, is spoken of as vivifying 
the whole man: LIFE, in both places, 
being the higher and spiritual life, includ- 
ing the lower and natural. ‘And, in our 
relative positions,—of this life, YE are the 
examples,—a church of believers, alive to 
God through Christ in your various voca- 
tions, and not called on to be exhibited in 
an arena (1 Cor. iv. 9: Heb. x. 33), as WE 
are, who are (not indeed excluded from 
that life,—nay, it flows from us to you,— 
but are) more especially examples of con- 
formity to the death of our common Lord: 
—in whom DEATH WORKETH.’ 

13—18.] EncovRAGEMENTS: and first, 
FAITH, which enables us to go on preach- 
ing to you. But (contrast to the 
foregoing state of trial and working of 
death in us) having the same spirit of 
faith (not distinctly the Holy Spirit,— 
hut still not merely a heman disposition: 
the indwelling Holy Spirit penetrates and 
characterizes the whole renewed man) with 
that described in the Scriptures, I be- 
lieved, therefore I spoke (the connexion 
of the words in the Psalm is not clear); 
we too believe, and therefore we also 
speak (continue our preachiug of the 
gospel, notwithstanding such vast hin- 
drauces within and without) ; 14.] 
knowing (fixes, and expands in detail the 
indefinite term “we believe,’ and thus 
gives the ground of their speaking,—not, as 
commonly understood, the matter of which 
we speak) that He which raised up (from 
the dead) the Lord Jesus will raise up us 
also (from the dead hereafter, see 1 Cor. 
vi. 13, 14:—not in a figurative resurrec- 
tion from danger, as Meyer and some 
others) with Jesus (not necessarily in a 
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d) Cor. iii. 21. us with you. 


h. i. 6. Col. 

an Tim: for your sakes, that °¢ grace, 
i + 

bei & ply , os : a 
echit& multiplied by means of the 
1, 12. 
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number, may make the thanksgiving 
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us with you. 1 For all 
things are for your sakes, 
that the abundant grace 
greater might through the thanks- 
giving of many redound to 
the glory of God. }° For 





being 


ite 
abound unto the glory of God. | eich Laine eMaiat ait: 
tseeonver.1. 16 Wherefore we tT shrink not back 3 but though our outward 
but though our outward man jg | Man perish, yet the inward 


decaying, 


f Rom. vil. 22. 
Eph. iii. 16. 


Coli. Deine renewed day by day. 1 For 
1 Pet. iii. 4. oS ; d a send 
Fi att vii & Our present hght afiliction worketh 
om. i 


1rei6® for us more and more 


ficurative sense; even in the passages 
where a figurative sense is the prevailing 
one, it is only as built upon the fact of a 
“teral ‘raising with Christ,’ to be ac- 
complished at the great day: see Eph. 
ii. 6; Col. iii. 1,3; 1 Thess. v. 10), and 
present us with you (i.e. as in Jude 24, 
at the day of His coming). The idea 
that the Apostle could not thus speak of 
the resurrection, beeause he expeeted (1 
Cor. xv. 51, 52; 1.8; eh. i. 13, 14) to be 
alive at the day of Christ, is best refuted 
by this very passage, ch. v. 1 ff, where his 
admission of at least the possibility of his 
death is distinctly set forth. The faet is 
that the anticipation of being raised here, 


having respeet rather to the contrast of 


the future glory with the present. suiter- 
ing, does not necessarily imply one or 
other side of the alternative of being quick 
or dead at the Lord’s eoming, but em- 
braees all, quick and dead, in one blessed 
resurrection-state. — This eonfidenee, of 
being presented at that day “ together with 
you,” is only analogous to his expressions 
esewhere; see eh. i, 14; 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20; 
iii. 13. 15.] Explanation of together 
with you as a ground of his trust: with 
reference also to what was said of life 
working in you, ver. 12; viz. that all, 


both the suiferings and vietory of the 
ministers, are for the church: see the 
parallel expression, ch. i. 6, 7. For 


all things (of which we have been speaking: 
or perhaps hyperbolically, aLL THINGS, 


the whole working and arrangements of 


God, as in 1 Cor. iii. 22) are on your 
behalf, that Grace, having abounded by 
means of the greater number (who have 
received it), may multiply the thanks- 
giving (which shall accrue) to the glory 
of God. Besides this rendering (1), three 
others are possible: (2) ‘that Grace, 


yet our finward man is 


exceedingly 


man ts renewed day by day. 
‘7 Bur our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight 


having abounded, may, on account of the 
thanksgiving of the greater number, be 
multiplied to the glory of God? (3) ‘that 
Grace, having ubounded. may, by means of 
the greater number, mulliply the thanks- 
giving to the glory of God? (4) ‘that 
Grace, having multiplied by means of the 
greater number the thanksgiving, may 
abound to the ylory of God? See these 
diseussed, and my reason for preferring 
(1), in my Greek Test. As to the sense 
(see the very similar sentiment, eh. i. 11), 
thanksgiving is the highest and noblest 
offering of the Chureh to God’s_ glory 
(compare Ps. 1. 23): that this may be 
rendered, in the best sense, as the result 
of the working of graee whieh has become 
abundant by means of the many recipients, 
is the great end of the Christian ministry. 
16—18.] Second ground of encou- 
ragement— HOPE. 16.]} Wherefore (on 
aeeount of the hope imphed in the faith 
spoken of ver. 14, which he is about to 
expand) we shrink not back (as in ver. 1: 
but xzow, owing to despair); but (on the 
eontrary) though even our outward man 
is being wrested away (i. e. our body, see 
Rom. vii. 22, és, by this ¢ ontinned “killing” 
and “working of death,” being worn out : 
—he is not as yet speaking of’ dissolution 
by death, but only ot gradual approxima- 
tion to it), yet our inner (man) is being 
renewed day by day: i.e. ‘our spiritnal 
life, the life whieh testifies the life of Jesus, 
even in our mortal bodies (ver. 11), is eon- 
tinually fed with fresh accessions of graee ’ 
see next verse. So Chrysostom,—*s How 
renewed ? by faith, by hope, by zeal, by 
determination to brave down danger. The 
more the sniferings of the body, the more 
does the soul learn to value her hopes, 
and beeomes brighter, as gold more and 
more purified in the fire.” 17, 18.] 
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of glory ; 8 while we look 
not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things 
which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

I. 1 For we know that 
if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, 
an house not made with | 
hands, eternal in the hea- | 
vens. ? For in this we 





Method of this renewal. For the 
present light (burden) of our affliction 
worxeth out for us (‘ effects,’ ‘is the means 
of bringing about’) in a surpassing and 
still more surpassing manner (i.e. so as 
to exceed beyond all measure the tri- 
bulation) an eternal weight of glory 
(eternal weight opposed to present light- 
NESS). 18.] Subjective condition under 
which this working out takes place. 

while we look not at (‘ propose not as our 
aim,’ ‘spend not our care about’) the 
things which are seen (‘earthly things,” 
Phil. iii. 19. Chrysostom strikingly says, 
« All things that are seen, whether they be 
torment, or ease: so as to be neither re- 
laxed by the one, nor borne down by the 
other”), but at the things which are not 
seen (not, things invisible: for as Bengel 
well remarks, “many things which are not 
seen, shall become visible when the pil- 
erimage of faith is over”): for the things 
which are seen are temporary (not, as 
A. V., ‘temporal,’ ‘belonging to time,’ but 
‘fleeting, ‘only for a time,’—i.e. till the 
day of Christ); but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. Chrysostom again : 
“Whether they be reigning in glory, or 
suffering in torment: that he may deter 
them by the one, and encourage them by 
the other.” 

Cuap. V.1—10.] Further specificution 
of the hope Sefore spoken of, as consisting 
in anticipation of an eternity of glory after 
this life, in the resurrection-body : which 
leads him evermore to strive to be found 
well-pleasing to the Lord at His coming: 
seeing that all shall then receive the things 
done in the body. 1.] For (gives the 
reason of ch. iv. 17,—prineipally of the 
emphatic words of that verse, ‘more and 
more exceedingly,” — showing how it is that 
so wonderful a proeess takes place) we know 
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earthly tabernacle wherem we dwell is. 
be dissolved, we have a building from 
God, a dwelling not made with hands, 
eternal, in the heavens. 
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an eternal weight of glory ; 18 while & fom. vii, 
we look not at the things which 
seen, but at the things which 
not seen: for the things which 
seen are for a time; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 

V. 1 For we know that if * the 2Jov iv... 


¢ 1. Vide 
are Heb. ai. 1. 


are 
are 


2 Pet. i. 13, 


* For in 


(as in ch. iv. 14,--are convinced, as a sure 
matter of hope) that if (‘supposing ? in- 
definite and doubtful: if this delivering to 
death continually should end in veritable 
death. The ease is hypothetical, beeause 
many will be glorified without the dés- 
solution taking place: sce 1 Cor. xv. 51, 
53) our earthly tabernacle-dwelling (the 
similitude is not derived from the wander- 
ing of the Israelites in the wilderness, nor 
from the tabernacle, but 1s a common one 
with Greek writers. ‘The whole passage 
is expressed through the double figure of 
a house or tent, and a garment. The 
explanation of this abrupt transition from 
one to the other may be fonnd in the 
image which, both from his occupation 
and his birthplace, would naturally ocenr 
to the Apostle, —the tent of Cilician 
hair-cloth, which might alinost equally 
suggest the idea of a habitation and of 
a vesture,” Stanley. Clirysustom observes : 
“Tlaving said a tabernacle-dwelling, and 
having thus iuphed easy taking down and 
transitoriness, he opposes to this the house 
which is eternal”) were dissolved (‘a 
gentle word,” Bengel: i.e. ‘taken down,’ 
‘done away with’), we have (as Meyer 
rightly remarks, the presext tense is used 
ot the time at whieh tbe dissolution shall 
have taken place. But even then the dead 
lave it not in actual possession, but ouly 
prepared by God for them against the 
appearing of the Lord: and therefore they 
are said to have it tz the heavens. The 
A. Y., according to the present punetua- 
tion, yields no sense: ‘not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens’) a building 
(no longer a tabernacle) from God (‘in 
an especial manner prepared by God,’ ‘pure 
from God’s hands?’ not as coxrtrasted 
with our earthly body, which, see 1 Cor. 
xi. 18, 24, is al:o from Goa), a dwelling 
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bRom.vii.2s. this "we groan, longing to clothe 

ourselves with our house which is 
3¢seeing that we 
shall verily be found clothed, not 
4 For also we that are in 
do groan, being 

burdened : because we desire not to 
dicor.xv.s3, be unclothed, but ¢clothed upon, 

that what is mortal may be swal- 
5 But &he that 


ercor.zv. from heaven : 


naked. 
this tabernacle 


¢ Tea, xxix. 28 lowed up of life. 


not made with hands (here again, not as 
contrasted with the fleshly body, for that too 
is “not made with hands,” but with ether 
dwellings, whieh are “made with hands.” 
Remember again the Apostle’s occupation 
of a tent-maker), eternal, in the heavens 
(see above).—A difficulty has been raised 
by some Cominentators respecting the in- 
termediate disembodied state,—how the 
Apostle here regards it, or whether he 
regards it at all. But none need be raised. 
The dwelling which in this verse is said, 
at the time of dissolution, to be in the 
heavens, is, when we put it on, in the next 
verse, our own dwelling-place, which is 
from heaven. Thus the intermediate state, 
though lightly passed over, as not belong- 
ing to the subject, is evidently in the mind 
of St. Paul.—Some Commentators under- 
stand these words themselves (“a dwelling 
not made with hands, eternal, in the hea- 
vens”) of the intermediate state of absence 
from the body: others, of an immediate 
glorified body in heaven, to be united with 
the body of the resurrection. Calvin hesi- 
tates: “It is uncertain whether he intends 
the state o blessed immortality which 
awaits the faithful after death, or the in- 
corruptible and glorious body whieh shall 
be after the resurreetion. In either of 
these seuses there is nothing objectionable : 
but I preter taking it, that the beginning 
of this building shall be the blessed state 
of the soul atter death, and its eonsum- 
mation the glory of the final resurrection.” 
But if this be so, (1) the parallel will not 
hold, between the dwelling in one case, and 
the dwelling in the other,—and (2) the 
language of ver. 2 is against it, see below. 

2.] For also (our knowledge, that 
we possess sueh a buildiug of God, even 
in the ease of our body being dissolved, 
is testified by the earnest desire which we 
have, to put on that new body without 
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groan, earnestly desiring to 
be clothed upon with our 
house which is from hea- 
ven: if so be that being 
clothed we shall not be 
found naked. ‘* For we 
that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, being burdened: 
not for that we would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. > Now 


such dissolution taking place. See the 
similar argument in Rom. viii. 18, 19) in 
this (tabernacle) we groan (see Rom. viii. 
23), longing (i.e. because we desire, the 
reason of our groaning) to put on over 
this (viz. by being alive at the day of 
Christ, and not dissolved as in ver. 1 :—see 
on ver. 4 below.—The similitude is slightly 
changed : the house is now to be put on, as 
an outer garment, over the fleshly body) 
our dwelling-place (the word is slightly 
different from that rendered dwelling in 
ver. 1: that one being more general, this 
more appropriated to an inhabitant) from 
heaven (treated now as if brought with the 
Lord at His coming, and put upon us who 
are alive, and remain then. —“ Therefore,” 
says Bengel, “this dwelling-place is not 
heaven itself? ): 3.] seeing that we 
shall verily be found (shall prove to be) 
clothed (‘having put on clothing,’ viz. a 
body), not naked (without a body: sce 
this rendering justified in my Greek Test., 
where I have also discussed the other trans- 
lations. The verse asserts strongly, with 
a view to substantiate and explain ver. 2 
the truth of the resurrection or glorified 
body; and J see in it a reference to the 
deniers of the resurrection, whom the Apos- 
tle combated in 1 Cor. xv.: its sense being 
this: “ For Ido assert again, that we shall 
in that day prove to be clothed with a body, 
and not disembodied spirits.” 

4.|] Confirmation and explanation of 
ver. 2. For also (a reason, why we long 
to clothe ourselves with our house which 
is from heaven, as in ver. 2) we who are 
in this tabernacle (literally, the taber- 
nacle, i.e., before spoken of) do groan, 
being burdened (not by troubles and 
sufferings, nor by the Lody itself, whieh 
would be directly opposite to the sense: but 
for the reason whieh follows): because we 
are not willing (literally, as follows) to 
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he that hath wrought us 
for the setfsame thing is 
God, who also hath given 
unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit. © Therefore we are 
always confident, kaowing 
thal, whilst we are at home 
in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord: 7 (for we 
walk by faith, not by sight :) 
8 we are confident, I say, 
and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord. 


we 
Lord, 


fident, 





divest ourselves (of it), but to put on (that 
other) over it, that our mortal part may 
(not, die, but) be swallowed up by life (ab- 
sorbed in and transmuted by that glorious 
prineiple of life whieh our new elothing 
shall superinduce upon us)—The feeling 
expressed in these verses was one most 
natural to those who, as the Apostles, re- 
garded the coming of the Lord as xear, 
and eoneeived the possibility of their living 
to behold it. It was no terror of death as 
to its consequences—but a natural relue- 
tanee to undergo the mere act of death as 
such, when it was within possibility that 
this mortal body imight be superseded 
by the immortal one, without it. 

5.|] This great end, the having the mortal 
part swallowed up by life, is justified as 
the object of the Apostle’s fervent wish, 
secing that it is for this very end, that this 
may ultimately be accomplished, that God 
has wrought us (see below) and given us 
the pledge of the Spirit ;—But (and this my 
wish has reason: for) He which wrought 
us (prepared us, by redemption, justitiea- 
tion, sanetifieation, whieh are the qualifiea- 
tions for glory) unto this very purpose 
(viz. that last mentioned—having the 
mortal part swallowed up by life—not the 
investing ourselves with the body from 
hoaven, a mere aecident of that glorions 
absorption: see below) is God, who gave 
unto us (a sign that our peer ation is of 
Him) the earnest (see ch. i. 22, and note) of 
(gen. of apposition) the Holy Spirit.—The 
Apostle, in this verse, is no longer treating 
exclusively of his own wish for the more 
summary swallowing up of the mortal by 
the gloritied, but is shewing that the eud 
itse?f, which he individually, or im common 
with others then living, wishes accomplished 
in this partienlar form of znvestiture, ts, 
under whatever form brought about, that 
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wrought us unto this very thing is 
God, who tfgave unto us the earnest tals is 
of the Spirit. 
esatilent: and knowige that, whilst 
are 1n our 
we are away from our home in the 

7 for Swe walk by faith, not s Rom, vii. 
by appearance,) 8 we are 


omitted by 
all our oldest 

authoritres. 
f Koin. viii. 23. 
a i. 22, 
Eph. i. 14. 

& iv. 30. 


6 Bemg then always 


home in the body, 


1 
12. ch. 
still con- mi Heb. 


and *well eontent rather to »muiliss 
go from our 


home in the body, and 


to come to our home with the Lord. 


for which all the preparation, by grace, of 
Christians, is carried on, and to which the 
earnest of the Spirit points forward. 

—§8.} Le returus to the confidence ex- 
pressed in ver. 1; that however this may 
be, whether this wish is to be fulfilled or 
not, he ts prepared to accept the alterna- 
tive of being denuded of the body, seeing 
that it wilt bring with it a translation to 
the presence of the Lord.—Being confident 
then (beeause it is God’s express purpose to 
bring us to glory, as in last verse) always 
(either under all trials : or, always whether 
this hope of investiture over the mortal 
body, or the fear of the other alternative, 
be before us,—which latter I prefer), and 
knowing (not as the ground of our confi- 
dence, but correlative with it, and the 
ground of the contentment expressed below), 
that whilst in our home in the body, we 
are absent from our home in the Lord (the 
similitude of the body as our dwelling 
being still kept up: see similar sentiments 
respecting our being wanderers and stran- 
gers from our heavenly home while dwell- 
ing in the body, Phil. iii. 20; Heb. xi. 
13; xiii. 14), for (proot of our absence 
from our home in the Lord) we walk (the 
usual figurative sense, ‘go on our Christian 
eourse,’ — not literal, as of pilgrims) by 
means of faith, not by means of appear- 
ance (not ‘“s/ghf,” as rendered in A, V. 
and by many Coinmentators (the substan- 
tive cannot possibly have this meaning) 
—i.e. ‘daith, not the aetual appearance of 
heavenly things themselves, is the means 
whereby we hold on our way,’ a sure sign 
that we are absent from those heavenly 
things), still (the last elause seeming to 
have somewhat dashed that confidence) 
we are confident, and are well content 
rather to go from (out of) our home in 
the body, and come to our home with the 
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9 Wherefore also it is our aim that, 
whether present or absent, we may 
be well-pleasing unto him. 
we must all be made manifest before 
the ‘judgment seat of Christ; that 


i Matt. xxv. 31. 
32. Rom. 
xiv. 10. 

k Rom. ii. 6. 
Gal. vi. 7. 
Eph. vi. 8. 
Col. iii. 24, 
25. Rev. 
xxiie 12, 


keaeh one may receive 


were good or bad. 


1Job ssxi.28. men, but unto God we 


Heb. x. 
Jude 23. 


Lord: i.e. ‘if (as in ver. 1) a dissolution of 
the body be imminent, even that, though 
not aeeording to our wish, does not destroy 
our confidence: for so sensible are we that 
dwelling in the body Is a state of banish- 
ment from the Lord, that we prefer to it 
even the alternative of dissolution, bring- 
ing us, as it will, into His presenee.’ 

9, 10.] Wherefore (this being so,—our 
confidenee, in event whether ot death, or 
of lite till the eoming of the Lord, being 
such) it is also (besides our eonfidence) our 
aim (literally, our ambition), that whether 
present (dwelling in the body) or absent 
(from the body at the time of His appear- 
ing), we may be well-pleasing unto Him 
(i.e. ‘whether He find us in the body or out 
of the body, we may meet with His ap- 
proval in that day. ‘That this is the 
sense, the next verse seems to me to shew 
beyond question. For there he renders a 
reason for the expressions, and fixes the 
partieiples as belonging to the time of His 
coming. But this meaning has not, that 
I am aware, been seen by the Commenta- 
tors, and in eonsequenee, the verse has 
seemed to be beset with diffienlties. 
them diseussed in my Greek Test.). 
10.| For (explanation and fixing of the 
words “we may be well-pleasing unto 
Him,” as to when and how testified) we 
all (and myself among the number) must 
be made manifest (not merely ‘appear,’ 
which is a most untortunate rendering of 
the A. V., giving to the reader merely the 
idea of “appearing before,” as when sum- 
moned to a magistrate) before the judg- 
ment seat (the bema, or “lofty seat, raised 
on an elevated platform, usually at the end 
of the basilica, or hall of justice, so that 
the figure of the judge must, have been seen 
towering above the erowd which thronged 
the long nave of the building.” Stanley) 


See 
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[done] in the body, aceording to 
the things that he did, 
11 Knowing then 
the fear of the Lord, we persuade 
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9 Wherefore we labour, 
that, whether present or 
absent, we may be accepted 
of him. © For we must 
all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ ; that 
every one may receive the 
things done in his body, 
according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good 
or bad. '\ Knowing there- 
fore the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men; but we 
are made manifest unto 


10 Por 


the things 


whether it 





are already 


of Christ; that each one may receive (the 
technical word for receiving wages) the 
things (done) in the body (literally, through 
the body, as a medimn or organ of action), 
according to the things which he did (in 
the body), whether (it were) good or bad 
(singular, as abstract). [ may observe that 
no more definite inference must be drawn 
from this verse as to the place whieh the 
saints of God shall hold in the general 
judgment, than it warrants ; viz. that they 
as well as others, shall be manifested and 
judged by Him (Matt. xxv. 19): when, or 
tx company with whom, is not here so 
mueh as hinted. 

11—138.] Having this ambition,—being 
@ genuine feaver of God (see beiow)—he 
endeavours to make his plain dealing EVI- 
DENT TO MEN, as it IS EVIDENT TO GoD. 
He will give the Corinthians whereof to 
boast coucerning him in reply to his boast- 
ful adversarics: this his conduct being, 
whatever construction may be put on it, on 
behalfof God and them. _—_11.] Knowing 
then, i.e. being then conscious of (‘no 
strangers to’) the fear of the Lord (not as- 
A. V., ‘the terror of the Lord ;? — but 
meaning, this wholesome fear of Christ as 
our Judge. The expression is partieularly 
appropriate for one who had been suspeeted 
of double-dewing and insineerity : he was 
inwardly conscions of the prineiple of the 
fear of God guiding and leading him), we 
persuade men (the stress on men, ‘it is MEN 
that we attempt to persuade.’— Of what ? 
Some say, of the truth of Christ's religion ; 
win them to Christ, whieh however suits 
the rendering ‘the terror of the Lord,’ 
better than the right one: Chrysostom 
and others say, ‘ of our orn integrity,’ and 
from the eontext it must have reference to 
ourselves; and I therefore agree with 
this latter interpretation. I may remind 
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God; and I trust also ave 
made manifest in your con- 
sciences. 32 For we com- 
mend not ourselves again 
unto you, but give you oc- 
casion to glory on our 
behalf, that ye may have 
somewhat to answer them 
which glory in appearance, 
and not in heart. 3 For 
whether we be beside our- 
selres, it is to God: or 
whether we be sober, it is 
for your cause. | For the 
love of Christ canstraineth 
us; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, 


the English reader that there are few texts 
so much perverted as this one, owing to 
the rendering of the A.V. It is frequently 
understood, and preached wpon, as if it 
meant, “Anowlag how terrible God is, we 
persuade others to fear Him? a meaning 
as far as possible from the Apostle’s mind), 
but unto God we arealready made manifest 
(we have no need to persuade Him of our 
integrity, for He knows all things); and I 
hope (ain confident) that we have been 
made manifest in your consciences also. 
12.] Weare not recommending our- 
selves again unto you (sce chi. iii. 1), but 
are giving you occasion of glorying on 
our behalf (of us, as your teachers, and to 
the upholding of our ministry), that ye 
may have it (viz. occasion of boasting) 
agaiust those who glory in face (fair out- 
ward appearance) and uot in heart (i. e. in 
those things which they exhibit, and are 
outwardly, see ch. xi. 18, not in inatters 
which are iz their hearts: implying that 
their hearts: are indifierent about the 
matters of which they boast). 12. | 
For (ve have good reason to boast of me 
as your teacher; seeing that) whether we 
have been mad (there is no need to soften 
the meaning to ‘izordinately praise our- 
selves,’ as Chrysostom; or ‘act foolishly,’ 
as others. “Paul, thou art mad,” had 
been once said, Acts xxvi. 2-4, and doubtless 
this charge was among the means taken 
to depreciate lis influence at Corinth), it 
was for God (in God’s work andto Hisglory): 
or whether we be of sound mind, it is for 
you (on your behalf. ‘So that you have 
reason to glory in us either way; if you 
will ascribe to us madness, it is a holy 
madness, for God; if you maintain and 
T 


you, but are 
°oloryng on our behalf, that ye 
may have it against them which 
glory in faee, and not in heart, 
13 For Pwhether we have been beside 
ourselves, it was for God: or whether 
we be of sound mind, it is for you. 
1! For Christ’s love constraineth us 
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made manifest; and I hope that 
mywe are made manifest in your con- men.iv.2. 
sciences also. 
commending ourselves again unto 


12 +" We are not re- tForie 


omitted in all 

our oldest 

MSS. 
reheiwd. 


giving you oceasion of 
och. i. 14, 


p ch. xi. 1, 16, 
17, & xii. 6, 
ik 


are convineed of onr sobriety, it is a sound- 
ness 22 your service’). 

14—19.] And his constraining motive 
is the love of Christ: who died for all, 
that all should live to Him; and accord- 
ingly the Apostle has no longer any mere 
knowledge or regards according to the 
Jlesh, seeing that all things are become 
new in Christ, by means of the reconcilia- 
tion effected by God in Lim, of which 
reconciliation Paul is the minister. 

14.1] For (reason of his devotion under all 
reports and circumstances, to God and to 
you, as in last verse) Christ’s love (not 
love to Christ, as “the love of Christ” in 
Enghlsh may mean,—but Christ’s love to 
men, subjective, as most Commentators ; 
as shewn in His death, which is the greatest 
proof of love, see Rom. v. 6—8. Meyer 
remarks that the genitive of the person after 
“love” is with St. Paul always subjective, 
—Rom. v. 5, 8; viii. 35, 39; ch. vill. 24; 
xiii. 13; Eph. ii. 4; Phil. i, 9 al., whereas 
with St. Jolin it is not always so, 1 John 
v. 3.—St. Paul expresses love of, i.e. to- 
wards, by the preposition ‘¢o,’ Col. i. 4. 
1 Thess. iii. 12) constraineth us (a better 
word conld not be found: the idea is that 
of forcible limitation, either in a good or 
a bad sense,—of confining to one object, 
or within certain bounds, be that one ob- 
ject a painful or glorious one,—those bonnds 
the narrow limits of distress, or the course 
of apostolic energy, ashere. ‘ Constraineth 
us, generally :—hmits us to one great end, 
and prohibits our taking into consideration 
any others. “There is a figure in this 
verb constraineth: it is signified, that it 
cannot be but that he who truly weighs 


and considers that marvellous Jove which 
9) 
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qRom.vi3,8 having judged this, that 4 one diced, 
for all, therefore all died: 


r Rom. vi. 11, 
12. & xiv. 7, 


died for all, 


8 1certt should live no longer unto them- 
20. 1 Thess, . . . 

«10. 1 Pet. selves, but unto him which died and 
iv. 2. 


rose again for them. 


s Matt. xii. 50. 
John xv. 14. 
Gal. v. 6. 
Phil. iti. 7, 8. 
Col. ii. 11. 

t John vi. 63. 


flesh : 


Christ testified towards us by His death, 
being as it were bound to Him and at- 
tached by the tightest hond, should devote 
himself to His service.’ Calvin), having 
judged this (i.c., because we formed 
this judgment, viz. at our eonversion:— 
leaned to regard this as a settled truth), 
that One died for all (not only, for the 
benefit ot all,—but instead of all, sutfered 
death in the root and essence of our hu- 
manity, as the second Adam. This death 
on behalt of alZ men is the absolute ob- 
jective fact: that a?Z enter not into the 
benefit of that Death, is owing to the non- 
fulfilment of the subjective condition which 
follows), therefore all died (i.e. there- 
fore, in the death of Christ, a@//, the all for 
whom He died, died too: i.e. see below, 
beeame planted in the likeness of His 
death,—died to sin and to self, that they 
might live to Him. This was true, oljec- 
tively, but not subjectively till such death 
to sin and self is realized in each: see Rom. 
vi. 8 ff. The rendering of the A. Y., 
“then were all dead,” is inadmissible both 
from the construetion of the original, and 
the eontext: ‘One on behalf of all died, 
therefore aii died: 
[belonging to, due from] a7, then al? died 
fin and with Him ]’): 15.] and he died 
for all, that they which live (in this life, sce 
ch. iv. 11:—not, ‘those who live spiritu- 
ally,” which would altogether strike out 
the sense, for it is, that they may live spi- 
ritually, &e.) should no longer (now that 
His death has taken place) live unto them- 
selves (with se/f as their great source and 
end of aetion, to please and to obey), but 
unto Him that died, and rose again for 
them (for, i.e. strictly ‘7 the place of 

as the Death of Christ is our death, so His 
Resurrection is our resurrection). 

16.] So that (accordingly,—consistently 
with our judgment expressed ver. 15) we 
(in opposition to our adversaries, the false 
teachers: not geveral of all Christians,— 
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it One died the death of 
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then were all dead: 5 and 
that he died for all, that 
| they which live should not 
henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which 
died for them, and rose 
again. 1° Wherefore hence- 


15 and he 


16 So that we forth know we no man after 
Shenceforth know no man after the 


if even we have known Christ | 


the flesh: yea, though we 
have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now hence- 





after the flesh, yet ‘now know we forth know we him no more. 


but as yet spoken of the Apostle himself 
fand his colle: agues?]) henceforth (since 
this great event. the Death of Christ) know 
no man according to (as he isin) the flesh 
(Meyer well remarks: * Since all are [ethi- 
cally | dead, and each man is bound to live 
only to Christ, not to himself, our know- 
ledge of others must be altogether inde- 
pendent of that which they are according 
to the flesh,—must not be regulated ac- 
cording to the flesh. And the connexion 
of ver. 16 with ver. 15 shews that we must 
not take these words as furnishing the 
subjective rule of oxr Eno rl edie => that 
the explanation would bes according to 
mere human knowledge,’ ‘apart from the 
enlightening of the Holy Spirit,’ see eh. i. 
die “1 Cor. i. 26,—but as the objective rule, 

ef. ch. xi. 18; Jobn viii. 15; Phil. ii. 4,— 
so that ‘to Anow any one according to 
the flesh’ means ‘to know any one accord- 
ing to his mere human individuality, —‘to 
know him as men have judged him by 
what he is in the flesh,’ not by what he is 
according to the spirit, as a Christian, as 
@ new creature, ver. 17. He who knows 
no man according to the flesh has, e. g. in 
the ease of the Jew, entirely lost sight of 
his Jewish origin,—in that of the rich 
man, of lis riches,—in that of the learned, 
of his learning,—in that of the slave, of his 
servitude, &e., see Gul. iii, 28”): if even 
we have known Christ according to the 
flesh, now however we know Him (thus) 
no longer. —The faet alluded to m the con- 
cessive Clause, is, not any personal know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus while He was on 
earth, but that view of Him which St. Paul 
took lefore his conversion, when he knew 
Him only aceording to His outward ap- 
parent standing in this world, only as 
Jesus of Nazareth.—Observe, the stress is 
not onthe word Christ, ‘If we have known 
even Christ after the flesh,’ &c., as usually 
understood; but on have known, as belong 
ing to the past, contrasted with our ore 
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17 Therefore if any man be 
in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture: old things are passed 
away; behold, all things 
are become new. 38 Aud 
all things are of God, who | 
hath reconciled us to him- 
self by Jesus Christ, and | 
hath given to us the m- 
aistry of recouciliation ; 
19¢9 wit, that God was 
an Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not ii- 
puting their trespasses unto 
them; and hath committed 
auto us the word of recon- 


new. 





ciliation. © Now thenwe|word of the reconciliation. 


sent knowledge. Observe likewise, that 
“according to the flesh,” as above also, 
is not to be taken as the subjeetive qualiti- 
cation of our knowledge, but as belonging 
to the word Christ,—‘ Christ according to 
the flesh. —St. Paul now, sinee his eon- 
version, knew Him no longer as thus shewn, 
but as declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness. 
At that time God was pleased to reveal 
His Son in him, Gal.i.16. See by all means 
Stanley’s remarks, om the absenee of all 
Joeal and personal recolleetions of our Lord’s 
life, in the apostolie age. 17.] So that 
(additional inferenee from what has gone 
before) if any man is in Christ (‘77 Christ,’ 
j.e. in union with Him: Christ being 
the element in whieh by faith we live 
and move), he is a new creature (or 
‘creation, —the aet implying here the 
result of the act. See Col. iii. 10, 11; 
Eph. ii. 10; iv. 23.—‘He has received,’ 
‘ passed into,’ ‘a new life,’ John iii. 3): the 
old things (of his former lite—all the old 
selfish and impure motives, views, and pre- 
judices) are passed away (there does not 
appear to be any allusion, as Chrysostom 
thinks, to the passing away of Judaism, 
but only to the new birth, the antiquation 
of the former nneonverted state, with all 
that belonged to it); behold (a reminis- 
cenee of Isa. xlili, 18, 19), they (the old 
things) are become new. 18.] Andall 
things (in this new creation: he passes to 
amore general view of the etfects of the 
death of Chirst—viz. our recoxciliation to 
God) are of God (as their source), who re- 
conciled us (a// men, from next verse, 
where “the world” is parallel) to Himself 
through Christ (as an atonement, an ex- 
piatory sacrifice, ver. 21, for sin which 
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him no more. 
mans. im ‘Clingt, [hes is] *a new 649: 
creature: ¥ the old things are passed y isu mii.ty, 
away; behold, tthey are beeome 
13 And all things are of God, 
“who reconciled us to himself through 


tration of the reconciliation; 1 to 
wit, that ?God was reeonciling the a Rom. iii. 2s, 
world unto himself in Christ, not 

reckoning unto them 
passes ; and put into our hands the 
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17 So that "if ANy u Rom, vii. 9. 
AG OD pee 
Gal. vio I5. 


Va, & Ixve 17. 
Eph ii.15. 
Nev. xxi. 5. 
t So all aur 
olilest MSS, 


z Rom. v. 1%, 


Ieph. ii. 16. 
Christ, and gave unto us the minis- {iinike. 
& iv. 10. 


25, 


their tres- 


20 On 


made us “ God’s enemies,” see Rom. v. 10), 
and gave (committed) unto us (Apostles, 
not mankind in general; for had it been 
so,—in the next verse whieh is parallel, 
‘into their hands,’ not ‘into our hands,’ 
must have stood atter “them”? and “their” 
just preceding) the ministration of the 
reconciliation (the duty of ministering in 
that offiee, whose peculiar work it is to 
proclaim this reconciliation: so “the mé- 
nistration of righteousness” eli. i. 9.— 
Observe, that the reeoneiliation spoken of « 
in this and the next verse, is that ot God 
to us, absolutely and objectively, through 
His Son: that whereby He ean eompla- 
eently behold and endure a sinful world, 
and receive all who come to Him by Christ. 
This, the subjective reeoneiliation,— of men 
to God,—follows as a matter of exhorta- 
tion, ver. 20); 19.| to wit (or how), 
that God was reconciling the world to 
Himself in Christ (was cannot, as in the 
A. V., belong to in Christ, ‘God wus in 
Christ, reeoneiling’ Ke. This participle is 
past: We has accomplished the reeoncilia- 
tion. —The world, i.e., the whole world, 
—man, and man’s world, entire, with 
all that therein is, see Co}. i. 20, but con- 
sidered, see ‘thei’? and “their” below, 
as summed up in man), not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses (the participle isa 
present one: He does not, atter this reeon- 
ciliation, impute to any man his tres- 
passes); and having put into our hands 
(literally, placed in us; ‘laid upon as,’ as 
our offee and eharge, and, besides, ‘ en- 
powered us for, ‘putin our souls by His 
Spirit’—* Us,’ viz. Apostles and teachers) 
the word of the reccnciliation (as ‘the word 
of the Cross,’ 1 Cor. i. 18). 

20, 21.1 He describes his office as that 
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b Job XXxiil, 


23. ae a es 
Envi aie bassadors, as ° though 
cur’ Intreating by us: 


Christ’s behalf, Be 
te dwa Oas 


omitte 
our oldest 
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@ Isa. lili. 6, 9, 


13. 1 Pet. ii. 
22) 24. 
? John iii. 5. 
e Rom. i.17. & 
v.W.& x. 3. 
al Cor. iii. 9. 
beh. v. 20. 
¢ Leb, xii. 15. 


ness of ca in him. 


of an ambassador for Christ, consisting in 
besceching them, ON THEIR PART, ¢o be re- 
eonciled to God: and that, in considera- 
tion of the great Atonement whieh God 
has provided by Christ.—OnChrist’s behalf 
then (i.e. in pursuanee of the imposition 
on us of the “werd of the reconciliation’) 
we are ambassadors, as though God were 
intreating by us: we pray (‘ you,’ but not 
uttered as un integral part of the present 
text, not a request now made and urged, 
as Rom. xii. 1; he is describing the em- 
bassage ; we are ambassadors, and in our 
embassage it is our work to beseech—‘ Be 
ye, Xe.) on Christ’s behalf, Be reconciled 
‘to God:—‘Le reconciled,’ strictly passive: 
“God was the REcoNcILER—let this re- 
eoneiliation have effect on you—enter into 
it by faith” Our A. Y., by inserting the 
word ‘ye, has given a false impression, 
making it appear as if there were an em- 
phasis on it, eorresponding to God being 
reconciled to ws,—whereas it is the siniple 
being reconciled in that reconeiliation in 
which God was in Christ, the Reconciler. 
21.} states the great fact on which 
theerhoriation tobereconc’ledis grounded: 
—viz. the unspeakable gift of God, to bring 
about the reconciliation. —It is imtroduced 
without a ‘for’ (which has been supplied), 
as still forming part of the word of the 
reconciliation.—Him who knew not sin 
(with what reference is this said? Some 
think, to the Christian’s necessary idea of 
Christ; others, to God's judgment of Him, 
I much prefer to either, regarding it as 
said with reference to Christ Hi mself, Who 
said, John viii.46, “ Which of youconvicteth 
Meof sin?” Wewasthus one ‘who hnew nol, 
i.e. by eontaet, personal experience, ‘sir.’ 
See, for the sense, 1 Pet. ii.22; Heb. vil. 26). 
He made (to be) sin (not, ‘a sin-offering,’ as 
Augustine and others, for the word seems 
never to have the meaning: and if it had, the 
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we 
reconciled to 
21 + Him who knew not sin 
the made [to be] sin for us; that 
2 Gai we might become * the righteous- 


VI. 1 And as *workers together 
with him, we also intreat °* that ye 
receive not the grace of God in vain. 
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areambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in 
Christ's stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God. ?! For he 
hath made him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin; 
that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in 
him. 

TI.) We then, as work- 
ers together with him, be- 
seech you also that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God 


God were 
pray on 





former sense of the same word in this same 
sentenee wonld preclude it here: nor “@ 
sinner,” as Meyer, and others: but, as De 
Wette, and others, SiN, abstract, as op- 
posed to Rigutrousyess which follows: 
eompare “acurse,” Gal. ili. 13. He, on the 
Cross, was the Representative of Sin,—of 
the sin of the world) for us (or, in- 
stead of us: 1 prefer licre the former, be- 
cause the purpose of the verse is to set 
forth how great things God has done for 
us :—the other, though true, does not seem 
so applieable.— The words for us are em- 
phatie); that we might become (a once, 
and by this one act. The form of the 
word in the original neeessitates this,— 
joining the whole justification of all God’s 
people, as one act aecomplished, with the 
Sacrifiee of Christ) the Righteousness of 
God (see above: representatives of the 
Righteousness of God, endued with it and 
viewed as zz it, and eraumples of it) in Him 
(in union with Him, and by virtue of our 
standing in Him). 

Cuap. VI. 1—10.] He further describes 
his apostolic embassage, as one of earnest 
exhortation not to receive the grace of God 
in vain (vv. 1,2), avd of approving himself, 
by many characteristics and under various 
elreumstances, as the minister of God 
(vv. 3—10). 1.] with Him is not 
expressed in the original, but these are 
evidently the right words to supply: with 
God, Whose representatives they were, and 
Whose graee they reeommended. This is 
imphed not only in what went before, but 
in the words, “the grace of God,” of our 
verse itselii— Moreover, while working 
with God, we also intreat that ye (when 
preaching to you,— or others, when preaeh- 
ing to others: he still is deseribing his 
practice in his ministry, not using a direet 
exhortation to the Corinthiaus) receive not 
th: grace of God (i.e. the recouciliation 
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in vain. * (bor he saith, 

LT have heard thee in a time 
accepted, and in the day of 
salvation have I succoured 
thee: behold, now is the 
accepted time ; behold, now 
is the day of salvation.) 
3 Giving no offence in any 
thing, that the ministry be 
not blamed: 4 but in all 
things approving ourselves 
as the ministers of God, 
in much patience, in afflic- 
tions, in necessities, iu dis- 
tresses, %in stripes, 
amprisonments, tn tumults, 
in labours, in watehings, 


now Is 
3 ¢ Giving 


blamed : 


Pe ATIONS, “1H 
222 | 





above spoken of) to no purpose (i. e. un- 
accompanied by sanctitication of lite). 
2.) Ground of the exhortation : viz. the 
importance of the present time as the day 
of aceeptance, shewn by a Seripture cita- 
tion.—For He (God, with whom we are 
fellow-workers, and whose grace we re- 
commend) saith, “In an accepted time 
(Heb. ‘2a the season of grace’) T heard 
thee, and in the day of salvation I helped 
thee:” behold (inserted for solemnity—to 
mark the importance of what follows), Now 
is the favourably-accepted time (the word 
is a strong term,—the very time ot most 
favourable aeceptance, said from the ful- 
ness of his feeling of the greatness of God’s 
grace); behold, Now is the day of salva- 
tion. “For he who striveth in such a 
time, when so much of God's gift is shed 
“abroad, in which grace is so great, shall 
easily gain the prize.’ Chrysostom. The 
propheey is one direetly of the Lord Jesus, 
as the restorer and gatherer of his people ; 
and the time of acceptance is the interval 
of the offer of the cov uit to men, con- 
ceded to Him by the Father 8—i0. | 
And this doing, he approves : himself as the 
minister of Gud by various churacteristics, 
and under manifuld circuinstances in life. 
3.] This word, giving, and all the 
following: particizles, vv. 9, 10, qualify the 
verb we intreat, in ver. 1, shewing the 
pains and caution used hy him to enforce 
this exhortation by his example as well as 
his preeept. So Grotins : “ He shews how 
much in carnest is the advice of one who, 
in order that he may gain his end, shrinks 
from no manner of sufferings.’ But evi- 
dently, before the list is exhausted, he 


passes beyond the mere contirmation of 
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recommending 
thing, m much patience, 1 tribula- 
necessities, 11 
Sin & stripes, 
tumults, in labours, in watchings, in 
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2 (For he saith, ¢I heard thee in an a tsa. nix.s. 
accepted time, and im a day of salva- 
tion did I sueeour thee: behold, now 
is the well-accepted time ; 
the 
no cause of 
any thing, that the ministry be not ex 
+ but as fGod’s ministers f1 Cor iv.1. 


behold, 
salvation.) 
offence in Cham. xiv. 13, 


Cur. ix, 12. 


day of 


ourselves im every 


distresses, 
m imprisonments, TN ech 54.98, Be. 


his preaching, and is speaking generally 
of the characteristies of the Christian 
ministry. offence; literally, stum- 
bling; see Ron. xiv. 138. that the 
ministry be not blamed] or reproached. 
The ministry, the office itself, would be 
reproached, if cause of offence were found 
in the character of its bearers. 

4. as God’s ministers, recommending 
ourselves] recommending ourselves, a3 
ministers of God should do: not, recoi- 
mending ourselves as ininisters of God: 

the ambiguity of the A. V. might have 

heen avoided by a different arraugement 
of words: ‘in all things, as the ministers 
of God, approving ourselves.” The fol- 
lowing nouns, following in each ease the 
preposition in, are all in specitication of 
in every thing: but not all of the same 
sort: some signify zastruments by which, 
some, sifuatious tn which, some both these. 
Bengel remarks: “A notable gradation. 

There follow thrice three particulars of 
suffering (i.e. from tribulation to fast- 
ings), by which patience is exercised: 
troubles, inflictions, labours.” 5.] 
On Stripes, see Acts xvi. 28, and ch. x}. 

23, 24. imprisonments] At Philippi 
only as yet, as tur as we know from the 
narrative of the Acts;—but there must 
have been many other occasions, see ch. 
xi, 23. He may have been imprisoned at 
Antioch in Pisidia, Acts xiii. 50, and at 
Lystra, xiv. 10, and at Corinth, xviii. 12, 
Ti: and we cannot tell what may have 
befallen him during lis journeys, Acts xv. 
413 xvi. 6; xviii. 28. in tumults | 
See Acts xii. 50; xiv. 5, 19; xvi. 22; 
xvi. 55 xviii. 12, and above all, xix. 23 


--41. labours] The word usually, 
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fastings; ®in pureness, in know- 
ledge, in long-suffermg, in kindness, 
in the Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned, 
Thin the word of truth, 


heh.iv.2.& 


vii. 14, 

i ii. 4. 4 
Recher _ power of God, through the * wea- 
Eph. vi. 11, ; . 
8.2Tm pons of righteousness on the right 


hand and on 
glory and dishonour, 
report and 
ccivers, and true; 


and here, signifies ‘lalour in the Lord, 
tor His sake. Soalso the verb ‘fo lubour? 
Rom. xvi. 6, 12 (twice). Chrysostom and 
others interpret it of his manual work, 
1 Cor. iv. 32; but see ch. xi. 23, where 
this can hardly be; it is most probable 
that the weariness of his excessive apos- 
tolte labour was in his mind. 
watchings| Chrysostom says, ‘“ During 
the nights in which he taught, or perhaps 
even wrought with his hands also.” But 
I would rather helieve the eatchings to 
have been wafchings through anxiety tor 
the churches. in fastings| ‘his is 
generally taken to refer to involuntary 
hunger and thirst. But the word does 
oF uppear to be ever so used; and in ch, xi. 
27, Paul himself distinguishes ** iz fastings? 
from “ix hunger and thirst.” The strict 
incaning of fastings must thercfore be re- 
tained. 6.) The nine preceding substan- 
tives (sce on ver. +) have expanded the word 
paticnce. We now resume the main exta- 
logue, with in pureness, which is variously 
explained; of dodily chasti/y :—ot un- 
selfishness:—1 prcicr to uncerstund it to 
mean gereral purity of character,—un- 
blameableness of life, and 
purpose. in knowledge | of the Gospel, 
ina high and sineular degree; see 1 Cor. ii. 
O if in kindness| a kiud and con- 
siderate demeanour. in the Hely 
Ghost] as the Power by Whom all these 
motives are wrought. 7, in the word 
of dal is taken by some as subjective, 
—‘in speaking, or teaching truth’?’—* z2 
discourse, the contents wher eof w ere truth? 
the other (ohjective) sense is betier, in the 
word of the truth, viz. the Go spelin which 
we labour. in the power of God) viz. 
the Power spoken of ch. iv. 7,—the pow er 
manifested in every part of onr apostolic 
working,—not mer ‘ely in Wiiracles. 
through (in is changed for throuzh, first 
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through evil 
good report: as 
2 as unknown, 


singvlencss of 
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in fastings ; © by pureness, 
by knowledge, by long- 
suffering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love 
unfeigned, 7 by the word 
of truth, by the power of 
God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left, § by 
honour and dishonour, by 
evil report aud good re- 
port: as deceivers, and yet 
true; %as unknown, and 


in ithe 


8 through 


de- 


apparently on account of the weapons: 
the word armour, in our present acecyt- 
ance of it, means only the defensive casing 
ot the body, whereas this includes all the 
weapons, of offenee and defenee. They are 
the weapons of, i.e. marking them more 
distinctly as zzsfrumenfs,—and then con- 
tinned) the weapons of righteousness 
(belonging to,—or furnished  by,—the 
righteousness which is af faith. That 
panoply, part of which only in the more 
particular specification of ‘Eph. vi. 13— 
Ly eviz: tive breastplate, is allotted to 
righteousness,—is here all assigned to it.— 
Some of the ancient Conmmentators under- 
stand by the word, ‘izstruments,’ as in 
tom. vi. 18, and interpret these instrn- 
ments to be, situations and opportunities 
of life, whether pro=perous, on the right- 
hand, or adverse, on the left: but the other 
interpretation is in better aceordance with 
the Apostle’s habit of eomparison,—sve 
ch. x. -£; Eph. vi. 18 if; 1 Thess. v. 8). 

which are on the right and left: 
i. c. encompassing and guarding the whole 
person. Most recent Commentators ex- 
plain it, both right-handed,—i.e, of attack, 
the sword and spear,—and /eft-handed,— 
i. e. of defence, the shiclt: but the original 
seems to require the other interpretation. 
On the interpretation prosperity and ad- 
versity, sce above. 8.| Perhaps the 
instrumental signifieation of through need 
not be strictly retained. The preposition, 
once adopted, is kept for the sake of 
parallelism, though with various shades of 
meaning. Here it points out the medium 
through whieh. Thus understood, these 
two pairs in ver. 8 will form an easy 
transition from instrumental, through me- 
dial, to the passive characteristics which 
tollow. as deceivers) From speaking 
of repute, he passes to the character of 
the repute.—In all these capacities and 
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yet well known; as dying, 
and, behold, we live; as 
chastened, and not killed ; 
10 as sorrowful, yet alway 
rejoicing ; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things. 3! O 
ye Corinthians, our mouth 
is open unto you, our heart 


not killed ; 


rejoicing 5 





under all these representations or mis- 
representations, we, as ministers of Cod, 
recommend ourselves. In these following 
clauses a new point is perhaps brought out, 
viz. the difference of our rec? state trom our 
reputed one. That thisis the case with “as 
dying, and, behold, we live,” and all fol- 
lowing, is of course clear. But is it so 
with the two clauses preceding that one P 
Do they mean, ‘as deceivers, and yel true, 
as unknown, and yet well known,’ or,— 
“as deceivers, and as true men, as unknown, 
and as well known ?? YL own I ani not 
clear on this point: but rather prefer the 
latter alternative (see in my Greck Test.). 
In the English text, [ have kept literally 
to the Greek, supplying nothing, but leaving 


the ambiguity where it was. 9. | 
and, behold, we live, is much stronger, 


more triumphant, than “ azd living” 
would have been. as chastened] Surely 
we must now drop altogether the putative 

meaning of the @s. The sense has been 
(see above) some time verging that way, 
and in the clauses which follow, the as 
expresses just what it does in being, as 
we are”... viz. “as God's ministers.?— 
Ps. exvili. 18, “ The Lord hath chastened 
me sore: but He hath not given me over 
unto death,’ scams to have bcen in the 
Apostle’s mind. 10.| Here even 
more clearly than before, the first member 
of the clause cannot express the opinion 
of his adversaries, but must point to the 
matter of fuct. poor again can hardly 
have been a reproach, but sets forth the 
Jfact—as poor men, but enriching (not by 
distribution ot alms, as Chrysostom and 
others think, but by imparting spiritual 
riches; sce 1 Cor. i. 5) many ;—as having 
nothing (in the sense in which they who 
“have” are to be as though they kad 
vot,’ 1 Cor. vil. 29,—in the improper 
sense of ‘to possess,’ in which we here 
use the word—éhus, we have nothing, are 
destitute), but possessing (finally and as 
our own, our inheritance never to be taken 
away; in that sense of the word ‘¢o pos- 
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ag m Ich. iv.2.&v. 
dying, and, 1h-tv.2.& 
m1 Cor, iv. 9 
chi. 9. wiv. 
10,11. 


10 as sorrowful, yet alway n Ps. cinii 
as poor, yet making many 
rich; as having nothing, and pos- 
sessing all things. 
is open unto you, 


11 Our mouth 
O Corinthians, 


sess’ which this world’s buyers are zof to 


use, 1 Cor. vii. 30) all things. Sce a 
siniilar ‘possession of all things,’ 1 Cor. 


iii, 22: though this reaches further than 
even that,—to the boundless riches of the 
heavenly inheritance. 
l1—VII. 1.] Earnest EXNORTATIONS 
TO SEPARATION FROM UNBELIEF AND IM- 
PURITY. 11—13.] These verses form 
a conelnsion to the preceding outpouring 
of his heart with regard to his apostolie 
ministry, and at the same time a transition 
to the exhortations which are to follow. 
il.] Our (my) mouth is open (tho 
word seems to refer to the free and open 
spirit shewn in the whole previous passage 
on the ministry, in which he had so libe- 
rally imparted his inner feelings to them) 
towards you, Corinthians (“the addition 
of their name is significant of much love, 
and of warmth, and of rhetorical skill: 
for it is our habit to east about in our 
conversation constantly the bare names of 
those we love.” Chrysostom. See Phil. iv. 
15; Gal. iii. 1, which last is written under a 
very different feeling), our (my) heart has 
become enlarged. ‘These last words are 
very variously explained. Chrysostom and 
others understand them of the erpansive 
effect of love on the heart: Luther and 
others, of the enlargement of joy, which 
does not however agree with “be ye en- 
larged also,” below: nor with the general 
context, either of what precedes or of 
what follows: for to refer it to ch. vii. 4, 
is evidently far-fetched, the intermediate 
matter being of such a different character. 
1 believe the precise sense will only be 
found by taking into account the “ be ye 
enlarged also,” “below, and the occurrence 
of the expression in Ps. exix. 82, “ I will 
vun the way of Thy commandments, when 
Thou shalt enlarge wy heart.” Some light 
is also thrown upon it by the words ‘“ re- 
ceive (make room for) us,” eh. vii. 2. 
The kearé is considered as a space, wherein 
its thoughts and feelings are contained. 
We have seen the same tigure in our ex- 
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och. vii. 3. 


p ch. xii. 15. 


straitened in your 


q1 Cor. iv. 14. kind, 


dren,) 
r Deut. vii. 9, ny selves. 
1 Cor. NS 9." 
vii. 20, 


ies. with: wnbelhevers : 
1 Kings xviii. 


21. Eph. v. 
7, il. 


Judges xix. 
DO REXXA IS: 
1 Pan 16. & 
1.12, &x.27, ere 
a’ eeith: an unbelievér ? 


pressions, ‘large-hearted,’ ‘narrow-minded.’ 
In order to take in a new object of love, or 
of desire, or of ambition, the heart must be 
enlarged. The Apostle has had his heart e7- 
larged towards the Corinthians: he could 
and did take them in, with their infirmities, 
their interests, their Christian graees, their 
defeets and sins: but ue Yy did not and 
could not take him ins lhe was inisun- 
derstood by them, and his relation to them 
disregarded. This he here asserts, and 
deprecates. He assures them of ¢heir 
plice in dis heart, which is wide enough 
for, and dues contain them ; and reters 
back to this verse in ch. vil. 38, thus: 
“Ihave said before, that ye are in our 
hearts” ... He tells them, ver. 12.] that 
they are not straitened in Azam, 1. e. that 
any constraint which they may feel towards 
him, any want of contidenee in him and 
persuasion of his real appreciation of their 
state and interests, arose not from Ais being 
really unable to appreciate them, aud love 
them, and advise them,—but from their 
own confined view of Aim, of his love, lis 
knowledge of and ftecling for them. 

13.] as a recompence in the same kind, 
i.e. in the same manner, as a return for 
my largeness of heart to you. as 
unto my children (explains the use of 
the word recompenece—it being naturally 
expeeted of children, that they should 
requite the love and care of their parents, 
by eorresponding love and regard). 

14—VII. 1.] Separate yourselves from 
unbelief and impurity. we the nature 
of the connexion, Stanley has some goud 
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our °heart is enlarged. 
not straitened in us, but Pye are 
own 
13 Now as a recompence in the same 
(4I speak as unto my chil- 
be ye enlarged also your- 
14 Be not yoked unequally 
for Swhat fellow- 
a. icor.x. ship is there between righteousness 
and iniquity ? or what communion 
hath hght with darkness ? 
t Deut. xii. What concord hath Christ with ' Be- 
Hal? or what part hath a believer 
16 And what 
agreement hath the temple of God 


VI. 12—18, 
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is enlarged. 1° Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye 
are Straitened in your own 
bowels. 13 Now for @ re- 
compence in the same, (I 
speak as unto my chil- 
dren,) be ye also enlarged. 
‘! Be ye not unequally 
jyoked together with un- 
believers: for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? and 
what communion hath light 
with darkness? % And 
what concord hath Christ 
with Belial? or what part 
hath he that believeth with 
an infidel? %° And what 
agreement hath the temple 
of God with idols? for ye 


12 Ye are 


hearts. 


15 And 





remarks. He now applies to cireum- 
stunees which had arisen among the Co- 
rinthians the exhortation which in ver. 1 
he deseribed himself as giving in pur- 
suanece of his ministry of reconeiliation. 
The following exhortations are general, and 
hardly to be pressed as applying only to 
partaking of meats offered to idols, or to 
marriage with unbelievers,—but regard all 
pessible connexion and partieipation, —all 
leanings towards a return to heathenism 
which might be bred by too great fami- 
liarity with heathens. Be not (literally, 
become not, perliaps, as expressing, ‘do 
not enter mto those relations in which you 
lust become’) incongruous yokefellows 
(the word in the original, and the idea, 
come from Ley. xix. 1¥) with unbelievers. 
what fellowship] i. e. ‘what share 
in the same thing,’ what community. 
righteousness is the state of the Christian, 
being justified by faith: he is therefore ex- 
eluded trom iniquity (literally, /awlessness), 
the proper fruit of faith being vbedience. 
light, of which we are the children, 
1 Thess. v. 5, and not of darkness. 
15. Belial] The meauing of the Hebrew 
word is ‘contemptibleness, ‘wickedness 2? 
it is found 1 Sam. ii. 12, and other phiees: 
see rett. It appears to have been subse- 
quently persouitied, and used as here for a 
name of the Evil One. 16. for yeare...] 
explanation of “the temple of God,” as 
applying to them, and justifieation of it by 
a eitation from the prophetie Scriptures. 
The words eited are compounded ot Levit. 
x\Vi.. 12, and Ezek, xxxvii. 26, 2 
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are the temple of the living 
God; as God hath said, 
TI will dwell in them, and 
walk inthen; and I will 
be their God, and they shall 
be my people. \7 Wherefore 
come out from among thein, 
and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, aud touch not 
the unclean thing; and L 
will receive you, 18 and 
will be a Father unto 
you, aud ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty. VIL. 
l Having therefore these 
promises, dearly beloved, let 
us cleanse ourselves from 
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with idols? for "ye are the temple 
of the hving God; even as God said, 
*JT will dwell in them, and will 
walk among them; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be to me 
a people. 17 Wherefore Ycome ye 
out from among them, and be sepa- 
rated, saith the Lord, and touch not 
any thing unelean; and I will re- 
eelve you, /and ?I will be unto 
you a Father, and ye shall be unto 
me sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty. VII. 1! Having 
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ul Cor. iii 16. 
& vig. 


x Exon. xxix, 
45. Lev. 
xXXVI. 12. 
Jer. xx xi. 33. 
& xxxil. 38. 
Ezek. xi. 20. 
& xxxvi. 28, 
& xxxvii. 26, 
&e. Zech. 
vill. 8.& xiii, 

y Isa. ii. 11. 


eh. vii). 
Rev. xviii. 4. 


z Jer. xxxi.1, 9. 
Rev. xxi. 7. 


ach. vi. 17, 18, 


all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting koli- 
ness in the fear of God. 

2 Receive us; we have 
wronged no man, we have 
corrupted no man, we have 
defrauded no man, 32 
speak not this to condemn 


of God. 


frauded no 


17.] The necessity of separation 
from the heathen enforeed by another cita- 
tion, Isa. li. 11, freely given from memory ; 
and I will receive you being moreover sub- 
stituted from Ezek, xx. 34, for “the Lord 
will go before you, and the God of Israel 
will be your rereward.” The unclean 
thing must be understood of the pollutions 
of heathenisim generally, not ot any one 
especial polluted thing, as meat offered to 
idols. 18.] The citation continues, 
setting forth the blessings promised to 
those who do thus come out from heathen- 
dom. Various passages of the O. T. are 
combined. In 2 Sam. vii. 1-4, we have “IL 
will be his father, and he shall be ivy son.” 
The expression “ay sons and my daughters” 
is found Isa. x]til.6; and “¢has saith the Lord 
of Hosts” begins the section from which 
the former clauses are taken, 2 Sam. vii. 8. 

VII. 1.) Inference from the foregoing 
citations :—seeing that we have such glo- 
rious promises, we are to purify ourselves 
(not merely, ‘keep ourselves pure:’ purifi- 
cation belongs to sanctification, and is a 
gradual work, even after conversion). 
of flesh, as the actual instrument and sug- 
gester of pollution: of spirit, as the re- 


beloved, let 
from every pollution of flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear 


* Receive 
man, we ruined no man, ’we de- bAectsxx.3s. 


“therefore these promises, dearly 
us cleanse ourselves 


1 John ili. 3. 


us; We wronged no 


ch. xii. 17. 


man. TI speak it not 


cipient through the flesh, and when the 
recipient, the retainer and propagator of 
uncleanness. The exhortation is general : 
against impure acts and impure thoughts. 
perfecting holiness gives the posi- 
tive side of the turegoing xegative exhorta- 
tion: every abnegation and banishing of 
impurity is a positive advance of that saune- 
tification, mm the fear of God (as its element), 
to which we are called. i 
2—16.] CONCERNING THE EFFECT ON 
THEM, AND RESULTS IN THEIR CONDUCT, 
WHICH HIS FORMER HPIsTLE HAD PRO- 
DUCED. 2—4.] He introduees the 
subject by a friendly assurance of his love 
and bespeaking of theirs, as before in chi. 
vi U1, 13. 2.| Receive, make room 
for, see above on ch. vi. 13. 
wronged no man] Reasons why they should 
makeroom for him in their hearts: we(when 
he dwelt among them,—the verbs refer toa 
set time, not to his course hitherto) wronged 
no man (in outward acts, namely,—in the 
exercise of his apostolic authority, or the 
like),—we ruined no man (this probably 
also of outward conduct towards others), 
——we cheated no man.—To understand 
these verbs as applying to the contcnts 
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echvi,i. for condemnation: for I *have said | you: for I have said be- 


before, that ye are in our hearts to 
die with you and to live with you. 
44Great is my econfidenee toward 
you, °great is my boasting on your 


d ch. iii. 12. 


el ee i. 4, 
ch.i. Te 
feb.i.4. Phi. behalf: 
i27. Col. i. 

24. 


gchiiis. bulation. 
eame into Macedonia, our flesh had 
h ch. iv. 8. 


i Deut. xxxil. 
25. 


k ch. i. 4, 


no rest, but ® we were troubled on 
every side; ' without, [were] fight- 
ings, within, [were] fears. 
theless *he that eomforteth those that |erteth those that are cast 
are cast down, even God, comforted 


fore, that ye are in our 
hearts to die and live with 
you. 4 Great is my bold- 
ness of speech toward you, 
great is my glorying of 
you: Tam filled with com- 


‘T am filled with comfort, fort, I am exceeding joy- 
I overflow with joy in all our tri- 
5 For indeed, § when we 


jul in all our tribulation. 
5 For, when we were come 
into Macedonia, our flesh 
had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side; 
without were fightings, 
within were fears. ® Never- 
6 Never-| theless God, that com- 
down, comforted us by the 
coming of Titus; 7 and 





1seech.ii.13. us in !the coming of Titus; 7 and not 


of the former Epistle, is very forced. If 
“wronged” had really referred to the se- 
vere punishment of the incestuous person, 
“yuined” to the delivering him over to 
Satan, and“ defrauded” to the power whieh 
?anl gained over them by this aet of autho- 
rity, surely we should have found more ex- 
pressindieation of such reference in the text. 
But no allusion has as yet been made to 
the former Epistle; and therefore it is 
miueh better to understand the words gene- 
rally of the time when he resided among 
them. “In how many waysof which history 
says nothing, way such ruining of others 
be laid to the charze of Paul? How easily 
awnight his severe visitation of sin, his zeal 
for eleemosynary collections, his habit of 
lodging with members of the churches, and 
the like, have been thus unfavourably cha- 
raeterized!”? Mever. 3. ] Ido not say it 
(ver. 2) for condemnation (with a condem- 
natory view, ina spirit of blame: there is 
no “you,” or “of you,” expressed, nor 
should it be supplied. He means, ‘I do 
not say ver. 2 in any but a loving spirit’): 
for (and this shews it) I have said before 
(viz. ch. vi. 11 f. see note there), that ye 
are in our hearts (this was implied in 
ch. vi. 11) to die together and live to- 
gether, i.e. ‘so that Leould die with you 
or live with you, 4.] confidence, 
which leads to and justifies Loldness, uot 
here ‘of speech,’ as A. Ve utter Chrysostom 
and others. his glorying ¢o ofhers, 
in speaking of them. comfort, 
literally, the comfort (which I have re- 
ceived), viz. that furnished by the intelli- 


gence from you: though this is antieipating 
what follows vv. 7, 9, I eannot bnt believe 
it to have been already before the Apostle’s 
mind. I overflow] literally, I am 
made exceedingly to abound: see Matt. 
xii. 12, with [the] joy; see above. 
in all our tribulation refers to both 
preeeding clauses. What ¢ribulation he 
means is explained in the next verse. 
5—7.] The intelligence received from 
themthrough Titus, and itsconforting effect 
on the Apostles mind, 5.| For gives a 
reason for the mention of tribulation above: 
indeed eonneets with ch. il. 12, 13, where 
he has spoken of the trouble which he had 
betore leaving Troas. For indeed (litcrally, 
also), after our coming to Macedonia, our 
flesh hud no rest (there is a slight, but very 
slight distinetion, from “Lhad no rest in my 
spirit,” ch. ii, 12. Titus was row present, 
so that that souree of inquietude was re- 
moved; but the outward ones, of fightings 
generating inward tears (but see below), 
yet remained. No farther distinction must 
be drawn—for the words “within were 
Sears,” evidently shew that “flesh”? must 
be taken in a wide sense); Without, fight- 
ings (the omission of “were” renders the 
deseriptioo more graphie), within, fears. 
It is best, as St. Pan) speaks of our flesh, 
to understand without of the state of things 
without him personally, contentions with 
udversaries, either within or without the 
church, and within otf that within him 
personally, fears, for ourselves, for others, 
or for yor, how you might have received 
our letter. 6.] It was the not finding 
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not by his coming only, but 
by the consolation where- 
with he was comforted in 
you, when he told us your 
earnest desire, your mourn- 
ing, your fervent mind to- 
ward me; so that Trejoiced 
the more. 8% For though I 
made you sorry with a 
letter, I do not repent, 
though I did repent: for 
I perceive that the same 
epistle hath inade you sorry, 
though it were but for a 
season. % Now I rejoice, 
not that ye were imade 
sorry, but that ye sorrowed 
to repentance: for ye were 
made sorry after a godly 
manner, that ye might re- 
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in his coming: only, but also in the 
comfort wherewith he was com- 
forted in you, telling us your long- 
ing desire, your lamentation, your 
zeal for me; so that I rejoiced the 
more. § Because though I made 
you sorry with my letter, I do not 
repent it, ™thongh I did repent it: 
for I pereeive that that letter did 
make you sorry, though it was but 
for a season. % Now I rejoiee, not 
that ye were made sorry, but that 
ye were made sorry unto repent- 
anee: for ye were made sorry after 
a godly manner, to the end that ye 
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m ch. ii. 4. 


ceive damage by us in 
nothing. 1° For godly sor- 
row worketh repentance to 
salvation not to be re- 
pented of: but the sorrow 


from us. 


Titus which had given him such uneasiness 
in Troas,ch.ii.12. in the coming of Titus, 
as the conditional element or vehicle of the 
consolation. So also twice in next verse. 
7.| not only ...., but also in the comfort 
with which he was comforted concerning 
you: i.e. ‘we shared in the comfort which 
Titus felt in reeording to us your desire,’ 
&e.see ver.13. He rejoiced in announcing 
the news: ze in hearing them. your 
longing desire—cither longing fo see me, 
or longing to fulfil ny wishes. The former 
is the more simple. your lamentation | 
viz. in eonsequenee of my rebuke in my 
former Epistle. the more, viz. thau 
before, at the mere eoming of Titus. 
8—11.] LHe expresses his satisfaction 
at the effect produced on them, as super- 
seding his former regret that he had grieved 
them. 8. | Because (reason of the joy just 
expressed) though Teven grieved you with 
(by means of) my epistle, I do not (now) 
repent (having written it), though I even 
did repent it (before the coming of Titus). 
Erasmns and others take the words to 
mean ‘even supposing I repented it before, 
which was not the case: Calvin and others 
think that the word repent is loosely used 
for regret. The veason of these depar- 
tures from grammatical construction and 
the meaning of words, is, for fear the 
Apostle should seem to have svpented of 


might im nothing 


receive damage 


Dye, 27° 98 ; 
godly sorrow n2 Sam. xil 


10 For 


worketh repentanee unto salvation *¥.%. 
never to be regretted: but ° the oProv.zviic2. 


that which he did under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit. But there is no difficulty, 
even on the strictest view of inspira- 
tion, in conceiving that the Apostle may 
have afterwards regretted the severity 
which he was guided to use; we know 
that Jonah, being direeted by inspiration 
to pronounce the doom of Nineveh, en- 
deavoured to eseape the unwelcome duty : 
and doubtless St. Paul, as a man, in the 
weakness of his affection for the Corin- 
thians, was tempted to wish that he had 
never written that which had given them 
pain. But the result shewed that God’s 
Spirit had ordered it well, that he should 
thus write; and this his repentance was 
repented of again. 9.] Now, emphatic 
as distinguishing his present joy from his 
repentance: now that I know not only of 
your grief, but of its being grief which 
worked repentance. after a godly man- 
ner | literally, ‘ with reference to God,’ i.e. 
with a mind regarding God’s estimate of 
your conduct. in order that ye might 
in nothing be damaged by us: not ‘so that 
ye did not. . .,’ as many Commentators : 
—the divine purpose of their grief is indi- 
eated; ‘God so brought it about, in order 
that your grief orcasioned by me might 
have, not an injurions, bnt a_ beneficial 
effect.’ 10.] How ‘ grief aceording to 
God’ produces such an effect. For 
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sorrow of the 


death. 


pure in the matter. 


not for his 


peh.ii 4. 

+ So all our 
mast ancient 
authorities. 


grief according to God (so literally) works 
(brings about, promotes, see refi.) repent- 
ance unto salvation never to be regretted. 
The epithet ‘never to be regretted’ belongs 
not to “repentance,” but to “salvation :” 
‘salvation which none will ever regret’ 
having attained, however difficult it may 
have been to reaeh, liowever dearly it may 
have been bought. the sorrow of the 
world, i.e. ‘the grief felt by the children 
of this world 2 grief tor worldly substance, 
for character, for bereavement, without 
regard to God’s hand in it. worketh 
death] i.e. death eternal, as contrasted 
with “salvation: not ‘deadly sickness, 
or ‘suicide, as some explain it. The grief 
which contemplates nothing but the blow 
given, and not the God who chastens, can 
produee nothing but more and more alien- 
ation from lim, and result in eternal ba- 
nishment from His presence. The verbs 
used in the two clauses differ: the former 
is rather works, ‘contributes to,’ and the 
latter works out, ‘results in’ 

11.] The blessed effects of godly grief 
on themselves, as shewn by fact. 
this selfsame thing, of which I have been 
speaking. what carefulness, i. e. ear- 
nestness, as contrasted with your former 
carelessness ip the matter. yea] nay, 
not carefulness, merely,—that is saying too 
little; —but.... what clearing of 
yourselves | viz. to Panl by ineans of Titus, 
asserting their innocence in the matter; 
see below. what indignation] against 
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world worketh out 
For behold this selfsame 
thing, that ye were made sorry after 
a godly manner, what earefulness it 
» wrought in you, yea, what elearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation, 
yea, what fear, yea, what longing 
desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what 
exacting of punishment! 
thing ye approved yourselves to be 
12 Wherefore, 
though I wrote unto you, [I wrote] 
eause that 
wrong, nor for his eause that suf- 
fered wrong, but ? that + your earnest 
eare for us might be made manifest 


VII. 11—16. 
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of the world worketh death. 
1 For behold this selfsame 
thing, that ye sorrowed 
after a godly sort, what 
carefulness it wrought in 
you, yea, What clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what in- 
dignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, What vehement desire, 
yea, what zeal, yea, what 
revenge! ZIn all things ye 
have approved yourselves 
to be clear in this matter. 
2 Wherefore, though I 
wrote unto you, I did it 
not for his cause that had 
done the wrong, nor for 
his cause that suffered 
wrong, but that our care 
for you in the sight of 
God might appear unto 


In every 


did the 





the offender. what fear] “lest I shonld 
come with a rod,” Bengel: fear of Paul: 
not here ef God. The context is brought 
well out by Chrysostom. He says, on 
what longing desire, “meaning, towards 
myself. Having mentioned fear,—in order 
that he might not seem to be lording it 
over them, he immediately sets them right 
by saying, what longing desire: which 
last points to love, not to power.” 
what zeal] on God’s behalf, to punish 
the offender ;— exacting of punishment 
being the infliction of justice itself. Bengel 
remarks, that the sik nouns preceded by 
yea, tall into three pairs: the first relating 
to their own feelings of shame,—the second 
to Puul, and the third to the offexder. 
In every thing must be understood only of 
participation of guilt + by their negligence, 
and even refusal to humble themselves 
(1 Cor. v. 2), they had in some things 
made common canse with the offender. 
Of this, now that they had shewn so difle- 
rent a spirit, the Apostle does not speak. 
the matter,— perhaps, not only, ‘of 
which J have been speaking,’—bnt with allu- 
sion to the kindof sin which wasin question. 
12.) He shews them that to bring out 
this zeal in them was the real motive of his 
writing to them, and no private considera- 
tions. Wherefore, i.e. “in accordance 
with the result just mentioned.’ 
he that suffered wrong would be the 
father of the incestuous person who “ad 
his father’s wife,” 1 Cor. v. 1.—It would be 
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you. '3 Therefore we were 
comforted in your comfort : 
yea, and exceedingly the 
more joyed we for the joy 
of Titus, because his spirit 
was refreshed by you all. 
bor if I have boasted 
any thing to him of you, 
Lam not ashamed; but as 
we spake all things to you 
in truth, even so our boast- 
ing, which I made before 
Titus, is found a truth. 
15 4nd his inward affection 
is more abundant toward 
you, whilst he remembereth 
the obedience of you all, 
how with fear and trem- 
bling ye received him. 6 I 
rejoice therefore that L£ 
have confidence in you in 
all things. 

VIL. } Moreover, bre- 
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unto you in the sight of God. 1° For 

this cause we have been comforted : 

but in four comfort we joyed the t Seat our 

more exeeedingly for the joy of 

Titus, because his spirit 7 hath found 4Rom.av s2. 
refreshment from you all. 
if I have boasted at all to him of 
you, I was not put to shame; but 
as we spake all things to you in 
truth, even so our boasting before 
Titus was found to be truth. 
his Taffection is more abundantly ret.vize. 
toward you, whilst he remembereth 

Sthe obedience of you all, how with s gi. 
fear and trembling ye received him, 

16 T rejoice that in every thing I am 

of good courage concerning you. 


oldest MSS, 


14 For 


15 And 


Phil. ii. 12. 


VIII. |} Moreover, brethren, we 


easy for any of the Apostle’s adversaries to 
maintain that the reproof had been adminis- 
tered from private and interested motives, 
But he wrote, in order to bring out their 
zeal on his behalf (i. e. to obey his com- 
mand), and make it manifest to themselves 
in God’s sight. It was not to exhibit to 
them is zeal for them that he wrote, but to 
make manifest to them, to bring out among 
them, their zeal to regard and obey hina. 

13. For this cause (literally, on this 
account: on aceount of the fulfilment of 
this purpose) we are comforted; but ia 
addition to (or, on the occurrence of) our 
comfort we rejoiced very much more at 
the joy of Titus, because his spirit has 
been refreshed by you all. A similar 
declaration to that in yer. 7, where not 
only the arrival of Titus, but his com- 
fort wherewith he was comforted by then, 
is described as the gronud of the Apostle’s 
joy. According to the received reading 
(‘your comfurt,’ see A. Y.), the sense would 
hardly represent the real state of things. 

14.] This increased joy was pro- 
duced by the verification which my former 
boasting of you to Titus now received. 

if I have hoasted at all] see one 
partieular in which he boasted of them, 
eh. ix. 2. I was not put to shanie, 
viz., by being shewn, on Titus’ coming to 
you, to have boasted in vain :—‘ but truthi- 
fulness was shewn to be my constant rule 


of speeeh, to whomsoever I spoke.”—But 
as we spake (generally, not merely in our 
teaching) all things to you in truth (truth- 
fully), so also our boasting (concerning 
you) before Titus was (was proved to be: 
was, as shewn by proof) truth. De Wette 
suggests that the Apostle had described 
(by anticipation) to Titus in glowing terms 
the affeetion and probable prompt obedience 
of the Corinthians, as an encouragement to 
his somewhat unwelcome journey. 

15.] enlarges the words ‘:as found to be 
truth.’—And his heart is more abundantly 
(turned) toward you, remembering as he 
does the obedience of you all, how (i. e. 
which was shewn in the faet that) with fear 
and trembling ye received him. ‘ Fear and 
trembling,’ i.e. ‘lest ye should not pay 
enough regard to my injunctions and 
honour enough his mission trom me.’ 

16.] I rejoice (more expressive than with 
a connecting particle) that in every thing 
I am (re)-assured by you: ‘am of good 
courage, in contrast to my former dejec- 
tion, owing to your good conduet.’ 

Cuap. VIII. 1—IX. 15.] Srconp PART 
OF THE EPISTLE: CONCERNING THE COL- 
LECTION FOR THE SAINTS. 1—6.] 
He informs them of the readiness of the 
Macedonian churches to contribute for the 
poor saints (at Jerusalem), which led him 
also to beg of Titus to complete the col- 
lection at Corinth. See some interesting 
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make known unto you the grace of 
God which hath been bestowed on 
the churches of Macedonia; * how 
that in much trial of affliction the 
abundance of their joy and their 
adeep poverty abounded unto the 
riches of their ° liberality. 
according to their power, I bear 
and beyond their 
power of their own accord, * pray- 
ing of us with much fintreaty the 


a Mark xii. 44. 
bch. ix. 2. 


witness, yea, 
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thren, we do you to wit of 
the grace of God bestowed 
on the churches of Mace- 
donia; *how that in a 
great trial of affliction the 
abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their 
liberality. 3 For to their 
power I bear record, yea, 
and beyond their power 
they were welling of them- 
selves; 4 praying us with 
much tintreaty that we 


3 For 





he ‘ * 

: ewer vue ts peas : would receive the gift, and 
inatour oyace and the ° participation in the|take upon us the fellow- 
Tit hovi ry Ss. 2. bd ° = 4 * . . ie 

e Avis x2), Mnistering unto the saints: 5 and | stip of the ministering to 
te shere t rele Pe aa rae ae _., | thesaints. 5 And this they 
2 Coe not as we expected, but their own| a: ot as we hoped, but 
xvi. , 3, 4. he Be : 
chix. 1. selves gave they first to the Lord Jirst gave their own selves 

and to us by the will of God. © In- . ue ae se ag, 
: : Dy the will o od. n= 
d ver. 17, va day . ‘ : 
ch. xii, 18. somuch that we “exhorted Titus, somuch that we desired 
that as he had before begun, so he} Titus, that as he had 
would also complete among you this} 9x2, so he would also 
cab at ee ] 7 But bay Fl finish tn you the same 
ver 4,19. , x ¢ - 

Pee b. 8 grace also. ut, as ye fabound |" ee also. 7 Therefore, 

X11. Lo. 


geographical and historical notices in Stan- 
ley’s introduction to this seetion, edn. 2, 
pp. 4179 f. ‘1. the grace of God] For 
every good gift and frame of mind comes 
by divine grace, not by human excellency: 
and this occasion was most opportune for 
resting the liberality of the Macedonian 
churches on God's grace, that he might 
not be extolling them at the expense of the 
Corinthians, but holding out au example 
of the effusion of that grace, which was 
common to the Corinthians also, if they 
sought and used it.—The original expres- 
sion is, given among,—shed abroad in, 
the churches of Macedonia. 2.] how 
that in much proof of tribulation (though 
they were put to the proof by much tri- 
bulation) (was) the abundance of their joy 
(i.e. their joy abounded), and their deep 
poverty abounded unto (produced abun- 
dant fruit, ‘so as to bring about’... .) 
the riches (the riches which have actually 
become manifest by the result of the col- 
lection) of their liberality. 3—5.] 
Proof of this. For according to their 
power, I testify, and beyond their power, 
voluntarily, with much exhortation he- 
seeching of us the grace and fellowship 


of the ministry to the saints (i.e. to allow 
them a shave in that grace and fellowship): 
and not as we expected (i.e. far beyond 
our expectation), but themselves they gave 
first (i.e. above all: as the inducing ino- 
tive: not first in point of ¢Zme, but in point 
of zmportance, see Rom. ii. 9,10) to the 
Lord and to us by the will of God (the 
Giver of grace, who made them willing to 
do this: not the same as “ according to the 
will of God,” which only expresses {what- 
ever it may imply] consonance with the 
divine will: whereas “ by the will of God” 
makes the divine will the agent). 
6.] So that we besought Titus, that as he 
had before (before the Macedouians began 
to contribute: ‘during his visit from 
which he had now returned’) begun it, so 
he would also complete among you this 
grace also (this act of grace or mercy, also, 
as well as other things which he had to 
do among them. It does not belong to 
this,—‘¢his grace also, as well as other 
graces,’—but to this grace altogether), 
7—15.] Exhortations and inducements 
to perform this act of charity. 7. | 
But marks the transition to an exhortation : 
breaking off from arguments, of which 
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as ye abound in every 
thing, in faith, and utter- 
ance, and knowledge, and 
in all diligence, and in 
your love to us, see that ye 
ahound in this grace also, 
8 I speak not by command- 
ment, but by occasion of 
the forwarduness of others, 
and to prove the sincerity 
of your love. 9° For ye 
know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though 
he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty 
might be rich. % And 
herein I give my advice: 
for this is expedient for 
you, who have begun before, 
not only to do, but also to 
be forward a year ago. 


enough have been alleged. 
see ch. i. 24. 


the latter, 1 Cor. vill. 1. 


gence, because diligence may be manifold, 


even in a good sense. 


phatic here, although it is not in ver. 6: 
‘this grace also;—other graces having been 
enumerated. Grotius remarks, “ Paul was 
not ignorant of the rhetorical art of stirring 


the mind by praise.” 


last words should be misunderstood, he ex- 
plains the spirit in which they were said: 
not as a command, but by way of induce- 
ment, by mention of the earnestuess of 
others, and to try the genuineness of their 
by means of] not as A. V., “ by 
occasion of,” which is an ungrammatical 
rendering of the original : he treats the zeal 
of others as the instrument by which, in 
the way of emulation, the etfeet was to be 
9.] Explanation of * proving 
the sincerity of your love,’ by upholding 
His example in the matter, Whom we 
the (act of’) grace: 

that] consisting 


love. 


produced. 


ought to resemble. 
—the beneficence. 
in this, that (literally). 


rich became poor :—not merely by His re- 
nuneiation of human riches during His life 
on earth, but by His exinanition of Lis 
glory (Phil. ii. 6, 7), when, as Athanasius 
says, “He took up into Himself our im- 
The stress is on for 
your sakes, to raise the motive of grati- 
tude the more effectually in them. 


poverished nature.” 


Vou. II. 





word, and know- 
ledge] for both these, see 1 Cor. i. 5: for 
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in every thing, in faith, and word, 
and knowledge, and all diligence, 
and in your love to us, see that ye 
faboutd iin this. @race: also, <8 SL eohise. 
speak not by way of command, but 
by means of the forwardness of 
others proving the sincerity of your 
love also. 9% For ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Chmist, ‘that, i Matt. vii, 20. 
though he was rich, yet for your "Pi? 
sakes he became poor, that ye by 
his poverty might become rich. 
10 And herein *I give my opinion : ? €or. vii. 25. 
for this is 'expedient for you, seeing: } Prov. xix... 


Jatt. x. 42. 
that ye began before them, a year },fim,yi38 
xiii. 16, 


ago, not only to do, but also to be 


in faith, that by His poverty (as the efficient cause) 
ye might become rich: viz. with the same 
wealth in which he was rich,—the kingdom 
and glory of Heaven, including all the 
blessings which He came to bestow on us. 
Chrysostom adds, “If thou dost not believe 
that poverty creates wealth, consider thy 
Master, and thou wilt doubt no longer.” 
10.] Ver. 9 was parenthetic: he now re- 
sumes the proposition of ver. 8, that he did 
not speak by way of command.... And 
I give my opinion in this matter, the stress 
being on opinion, as distinguished from 
command. “I give my judgment,” as ren- 
dered in the version of the Five Clergy- 
men, is objectionable here, as conveying the 
very idea which the Apostle wishes to 
negative, that of an authoritative decision. 
for this (viz. ‘my giving my opi- 
nion, and not commanding’) is expedient 
for you, seeing that ye (‘ My giving my 
opinion, rather than commanding, is expe- 
dient for you, who have already shewn 
yourselves so willing.” A coimmand from 
me would be a lowering of you, and de- 
preciation of your zeal) began before them 
(the Macedonian churches, see below), not 
only the act, but also the mind to act, 
from a year ago: i.e., ‘not only were you 
before them jn the decd itself, but also in 
the will to do it’—The sense has been 
missed by many of the Commentators, from 
not observing the comparison implied, and 
applying it only to the Corinthians them- 
selves beginning. In that case, as the will 


U 


in all dili- 


this is em- 


8.] Lest his 


he being 
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m forward. 1 But now complete the 
doing also; that as there was the 
readiness of will, so also there may 
be the completion according to your 
means. 12 For "if there is first the 
willing mind, it is favourably ac- 
cepted according to that which it 
t+ may have, not according to that 
which it hath not. 1 For [it is] 
not that other men may be relieved, 
and ye burdened: ! but that, by 
the rule of equality, at this present 
time your abundance may be a sup- 
ply for their want, in order that 
their abundance also may be a sup- 
ply for your want: that there may 
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NM Now therefore perform 
the doing of it; that as 
there was @ veadiness to 
will, so there may be @ 
perforinance also out of 
that which ye have. 1° For 
if there be first a@ willing 
mind, it is accepted ac- 
cording to that a inan hath, 
and not according to that 
he hath not. 3 For Imean 
not that other men be eased, 
and ye burdened: 34 but 
by an equality, that now 
at this time your abun- 
dance may be a supply for 
their want, that their 
abundance also may bea 
supply for your want: that 
there may be equality: 


comes before the deed, to say, you began 
not only to do, but also to will, would be 
unmeaning. But there are three steps in 
the collection for the saints,—the wish- 
ing it, the setting about it, and the 
completion of it. And the Corinthians 
had begun not only the second, but 
even the first of these, before the Ma- 
eedonians. Long employed as they had 
then been in the matter, it was more 
creditable to them to reecive advice from 
the Apostle, than command. 

11.] But (contrast of your former zeal 


with your present need to be reminded of 


it) now complete the act itself also (nov 
shew not only the completion of a ready 
will in the act begun, but complete the 
act also); that as (there was) (with you) 
readiness of will, so (there may) also 
(be) completion according to your means 
(not, ‘oud of that which ye have,’ as A.V., 
but ‘after the measure of your property ’). 

12.) Explanation of the last-men- 
tioned qualitication,—that on it, zeal being 
presupposed, and uot on absolute quantity, 
acceptability depends. For if there 
is first the willing mind,—according to 
what it may happen to possess, it is 
acceptable, not according to what it pos- 
sesseth not. The coustruction of the 
sentence is simple enough: the willing 


mind being the subject throvghout, as if 


personified: readiness in God's service is 
accepted if its exertion be commensurate 
with its means,—and is not measured by 


an unreasonable requirement of what it has 
not. 

13—15.] Further explanation that the 
present collection is not intended to press 
the Corinthians aceording to what they 
possessed not. For (it is) not (the 
colleetion is not made) that there may be 
to others (the saints at Jerusalem) relief, 
and to you distress (of poverty): 

14.] but that, by the rule of equality, 
at this present time (of their need: the 
stress is on these words, as suggesting that 
this relation may hereafter be altered) 
your abundance may subserve their de- 
ficiency; that also (supposing circum- 
stances changed) their abundance may 
subserve your want. The reference i still, 
as is evident from the next verse, to the sup- 
ply of temporal wants, in respect of which 
there should be a mutual relieving and 
sharing among Christians. But the passage 
has been curiously misunderstood to mean, 
‘that their (the Jewish Christians’) abun- 
dance tn spiritual things may be imparted 
to you to supply your deficiency” Thus 
Chrysostom and others,—the ancients re- 
garding this impartingas the Gospel-benefit 
received from them by the Gentiles (which 
however was past, not future, and is urged 
as a motive for gratitude, see Rom. xy. 27), 
and the modern Romanists introducing the 
monstrous perversion of the attribution of 
the merits of the saints to others in the 
next world. So Estius: ‘‘This passage of the 
Apostle shews, against the herctics of our 
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15 as it is written, He that 
had gathered much had 
nothing over; and he that 
had gathered dittle had no 
lack. 16 But thanks be to 
God, which put the same 
earnest care into the heart 
of Titus for vou. 3% For 
indeed he accepted the ex- 
hortation ; but being more 
forward, of his own accord 
he went unto you. '8 And 
we have sent with him the 
brother, whose praise is in 
the gospel throughout ali 
the churches; \% and not 
that only, but who was also 


over ; 





whose 


time, that Christians of inferior sanctity may 
be helped, even in another world, by the 
merits of the saints. And we may note 
the virtue of alms, which make a man 
partaker of the merits of him on whom 
they are conferred.” that there 
may be equality: as it is written (i.e. 
according to the expression used iu the 
Scripture history, of the gathering of 
the manna), He that (gathered) much did 
not exceed (the measure prescribed by 
God); and he that (gathered) little did 
not fall short (of it). The fact of equality 
being the only point brought into compa- 
rison as between the Israelites of old and 
Christians now, it is snpertinous to enquire 
minutely how this equality was wrought 
‘ among the Israelites. The quotation is 
presumed by the Apostle to be familiar to 
his readers. 

16—24. |] Of Titus and two other brethren 
whom Paul had commissioned to complete 
the collection. 16.] The sense is 
taken up from ver. 6. the same, viz. 
as I have in my heart. 17.] Proof 
of this: that Titus received indeed Paul’s 
exhortation to go to them (said, to shew his 
subordination,—or perhaps to authenticate 
his authorization by the Apostle), but in 
reality was too ready to go, to need any 
exhortation :—and therefore set forth (the 
past tense, indicating things which wild 
have passed before the letter is received) 
of his own accord to thein. 18—21.} 
Commendation of a brother sent with 
Titus. 18.] the brother cannot surely 
be, as some Commentators have un- 
derstood, ‘the brother of Titus? the deli- 
cate nature of the mission would require 
that there should be at least no family 
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AUTHORIZED 
be equality : 
that gathered 
and he 
had no lack. 
God, which putteth the same earnest 
eare for you into the heart of Titus : 

17 in that he aecepted indeed our 

Pexhortation ; but being himself full ? ver 6 
of zeal, of his own accord he set 

forth unto you. 
with him we sent 4the brother, qcn.sii.is. 
praise 
throughout all the churches; 1° and 
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15 as it is written, ° He ¢ Bao». xvi. 


much had nothing 
that gathered little 
16 But thanks be to 


18 And together 


in the gospel is 


connexion between those sent to fulfil it. 
This and the other are called in ver. 2¢ 
“our brethren,” and were unquestionably 
Christian brethren in the usual sense. Who 
this was, we know not. Chrysostom and 
others suppose Barnabas to be meant: 
but there is no historical ground for this, 
and we can hardly suppose him put under 
Titus. Others suppose Silas: to whow this 
last objection would also apply: besides 
that he was well kuown to the Corinthiaus, 
and therefore would not need this recom- 
mendation. Origen, Jerome, and others, 
Iuke :—and of these, all before Grotius 
(who pointed out the mistake; which how- 
ever I see latcly reproduced in Mr. Birks's 
Hore Apostolice, p. 242 f.) suppose the 
words, “whose praiseinthe Gospel,” torefer 
to his gospel, which he wrote ;—but this is 
altogether without proof, as is the assump- 
tion by others that it was Mark. It may 
have been Trophimus, who (Acts xx. 4) ac- 
companied Paul into Asia, and (xxi. 29) 
to Jerusalem: so De Wette and Wieseler. 
If the expression whose praise in (the 
matter of) the Gospel is throughout all 
the Churches, is to be compared with any 
similar culogium, that of Gaius in Rom. 
xvi. 23, seems to correspond most nearly : 
“ Gaius, mine host and [the host] of the 
whole church: but he was resident at 
Corinth, see 1 Cor. i. 14. A Gains, a 
Macedonian, is mentioned Acts xix. 29, as 
one of the fellow-travellers of Paul, as here, 
together with Aristarchus, which latter we 
know accompanied him to Jerusalem (but 
see below on ch. ix. 4).—It must then rest 
in uncertainty. 19.] Parenthetical (see 
on ver. 20) adding to his general com- 
mendation a particular qualification for 
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tch.iv. 15. 

+ Thus in all 


our oldest 
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u Rom. xii. 17. 


Phil. iv. 8. 
1 Pet. ii. 12. 
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not only so, but who was also 
Tehosen by the churches to be our 
fellow-traveller with this § gift, which 
is administered by us; to the t glory 
of the + Lord, and the furtherance 


of tour zeal: *° being careful of 


this, that no man should blame us 
in the matter of this abundance 
which 1s administered by us: *! + for 
wwe provide things honourable not 
only in the sight of the Lord, but 
also in the sight of men. 7? And 
we sent with them our brother, 
whom we have many times in many 
things proved to be dilhgent, but 
now much more diligent through 
the great confidence which he hath 
toward you. *3 Whether concern- 
ing Titus—he is my partner and 
fellow-worker toward you: or our 
brethren,—they are “apostles of the 
churches, and the glory of Christ. 


and not only so (i. e. praised 


possible person has been guessed. 


VIII. 20—24, 
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chosen of the churches to 
travel with us with this 
grace, which is administered 
by us to the glory of the 
same Lord, and declara- 
tion of your ready mind: 
20 qroidinyg this, that vo 
man should blame us in 
this abundance which is 
adininistered by us: ?) pro- 
viding for honest things, 
not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight 
of men. 7? And awe have 
sent with them our brother, 
whom we have oftentimes 
proved diligent in many 
things, bué now much more 
diligent, upon the great 
confidence which I have in 
you. 7% Whether any do 
enquire of Titus, he is my 
partner and fellow-helper 
concerning you: or our 
brethren be enquired of, 
they are the messengers of 
the churches, and the glory 


Several 


in all the churches), but who was also ap- 
pointed (by vote: eleeted, ordained) by the 
churches (of Macedonia ? see ver. 1) as our 
fellow-traveller (to Jerusalem, from what 
follows) in (the matter of: the best Eng- 
lish version is with) this charity which is 
being ministered by us,—in order to sub- 
serve the glory of the Lord, and our 
readiness (this clause refers not to “ being 
ministered by us,” as usually interpreted, 
but to the facet related, the union of this 
brother with Paul in the matter of the 
alins, which was done to avoid suspicions 
detrimental to Christ’s glory, and to the 
zeal of the Apostle): 20.| taking 
heed of this (the participle belongs to ver. 
19, being parenthetical), that no one 
blame us (ver. 18) in the matter of this 
abundance (of contributions) which is 
being ministered by us. 21.) «And 
such caution is in accordance with our 
general praetice.’ See ret The words are 
quoted from the Septuagint version of 
Prov. iii. 4. 22.]| Still less can we de- 
termine who this second brother is. Every 


would answer to the description, ‘whom 
ee have many times in many matters 
proved to be earnest” By our uneer- 
taiuty in these two cascs, we may see hovw 
much is required, to fill up the apostolic 
history at all satisfactorily. through 
the great confidence which he hath 
toward you: belongs to his present ac- 
cess of diligence, not to the taet of the 
Apostle having sent him. The brother 
had, by what he had heard from Titus, 
conceived a high opinion of the probable 
success of their mission. 23.] General 
recommendation of the three. 

Whether concerning Titus (we may sup- 
ply I speak or I write, or as in A. Y., 
‘any do enquire? or we need not supply 
any thing), he is my partner and (espe- 
cially) my fellow-worker toward you: 
whether our brethren (be in question :— 
viz. the two mentioned—but in the ori- 
cinal the word is generalized—‘ whether 
any brethren of ours’), they are Apostles 
(iu the more general sense of Acts xiv. 14; 
1 Thess. ii. 6; Phil. ii. 25) of the churches 
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of Christ. 4 Wherefore 


shew ye to them, and be- 
fore the churches, the proof 
of your love, and of our 
boasting on your behalf. 
IX. 1 For as touching 
the ministering to the saints, 
it is superfluous for me to 
write to you: * for I know 
the forwardness of your 
mind, for which I boast of 
you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a 
year ago; and your zeal 
hath provoked very many. 
3 Yet have I sent the bre- 
thren, lest our boasting of 
you should be in vain in 
this behalf; that, as I 
said, ye may be ready: 





(i.e. fare of the churehes, what we are of 
the Lord’—persons sent out with antho- 
rity), the glory of Christ (i.e. men whose 
work tends to Clirist’s glory). 24. | 
Shew then (continue to shew) to them 
the proof of your love (‘¢o ws,’ or per- 
haps, ‘to your poor brethren :’—but the 
former is more likely), and of our boast- 
ing concerning you, in the sight of the 
churches. 

IX. 1—5.] He recurs to the collection 
itself, and prays them that they would 
make good before the brethren his boast- 
ing of them, and prepare it before his 
own coming. 1.] The connexion with 
the last verse is thus, ‘I beseeeh yon 
to receive the brethren whom I send, 
eourtcously : for eoncerning the duty of 
ministration to the saints, it is surely 
superfluous for me to write to you who 
are so pronipt already.’ No new subject 
begins, as some have supposed ; nor is there 
any break in the sense at all. Some ob- 
security has been introduced unnecessarily, 
by taking the ministration for the saints 
for merely this collection which is now 
making : whereas the Apostle chooses such 
general terms as a mild reproof to the 
Corinthians, who, well aware as they were 
of the duty of ministering to the saints, 
were yet somewhat remiss in this par- 
ticular example of the duty. There is an 
emphasis on write, inasmuch as_ those 
who earried this letter would be pre- 
sent witnesses of their conduct. 
2.| for (ground of this non-necessity of 
his writing) Iam aware of your readiness, 
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24 Continue then to shew unto them, 

in the face of the ehurehes, the 

proof of your love, and of our ¥ boast- yen. yi ts. 
ing on your behalf. 

IX. ! For as touching the * minis- « Aets xi. 
tration for the saints, 1t is snper- 
finous for me to write to yon: * for 
I know your ? forwardness of mind, »e®. viii 19. 
‘for which I boast of you to them ¢e viii. 
of Macedonia, that 4 Aehaia hath eb vii. 
been prepared a year ago; and your 
zeal stirred up very many of them. 
3€ Vet I sent the brethren, that our ech. vili.6, 17 
boast of you may not be made void 
in this respect; that, as I said, ye 


om. x¥. 20. 
1 Cor, xvi. L. 
ch. viii. b 
Gal. ii. Wu. 


yy ame 


of which I am in the habit of boasting 
concerning you to Macedonians (Bengel 
remarks on the present tense, that St. Paul 
was therefore still in Macedonia), that 
Achaia (he does not say ye—he is relating 
his own words to the Maeedonians) hath 
been ready (viz. to send off the money: 
and that consequently nothing remained 
but for authorized persons to eome and 
collect it. The Apostle, judging by their 
readiness, had made this boast concerning 
them, supposing it was really so. That 
this is the sense is shewn by ver. 4) from 
last year: and the zeal which proceeds 
from you (‘which has its source in you, 
and whose influence goes forth from you’) 
stirred up very many of them (but not 
only the example of your zeal: see ch. viii. 
1). 3.| Yet (contrast, not to -his 
boasting above: implying fear lest he 
should have been making a vain boast 
coneerning them) I sent (epistolary past, 
as in ch. viij. 18, 22) the brethren, in order 
that our [matter of] boasting concerning 
you may not in this particular be proved 
empty (‘that our boast of you, so ample 
and various—ch. vii. 4, may not break 
down in this one department. Estius 
well calls it “(a sharp exhortation of the 
Apostle combined with tacit praise’’): 
that, as I said (when? in ver. 2? or, 
in his boasting to the Macedonians? or, 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 1 P—Most naturally, 77 ver. 2. 
If he had meant, to the Macedonians, it 
would probably have been “ Iam saying,” 
as I boast above: if 721 Cor. xvi., it would 
have been more clearly expresscd.—If so, 
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may be ready: *# lest haply, if any 


Macedonians come with me, and find 
you unprepared, we (not to say, ye) 
should be put to shame in this same 
5 I thought it neces- 
sary, therefore, to exhort the bre- 
thren, that they should go before 
unto you, and make up beforehand 
your promised ‘blessing, that it may 
be ready, as matter of blessing, and 
not as matter of covetousness. 
[remember] this, § He which soweth 


¢ ot boasting 
is omitted 
by our prin- 
cipal most 
ancient MSS. 


confidence f. 


f Gen. xxxiii. 
11. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 27. 

2 Kings v. 
15. 


g Prov. xi. 24. 
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4lest haply if they of 
Macedonia come with me, 
and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not, ye) 
should be ashamed in this 
same confident boasting. 
3 Therefore I thought it 
necessary to exhort the 
brethren, that they would 
go before unto you, and 
make up beforehand your 
bounty, whereof ye had 
uotice before, that the same 
might be ready, as a matter 
of bounty, and not as of 


6 But 


& xix.17.& covelousness, © But this I 
xii. Gal. : : aks : - 
v.79. sparingly shall reap also sparingly ;|s1y, Ze which  soweth 


and he which soweth 


I said refers merely to their being ready, 
as he had boasted they were), ye may be 
prepared (see above on ver. 2): 4.] 
lest perchance if Macedonians should com 

with me (to you: to bring me on my way, 
or to bear the Macedonian ecolleetion. We 
may infer from this expression, that neither 
of the two brethren above mentioned, eh. 
vill. 18, 22, was a Macedonian), and should 
find you unprepared (with your collection, 
see ver. 2), we (who have boasted), not to 
say, ye (who were boasted of), should be 
put to shame in [the matter of] this con- 
fidence (respeeting you). 5.| I there- 
fore (because of ver. 4) thought it neces- 
sary to exhort the brethren (Titus and 
the two others), that they should go be- 
fore (my coming) unto you, and pre- 
viously prepare your long announced 
beneficence (i.e. long announced by me to 
the Macedonians, ver. 2. beneficence, 
literally, blessing ; not used only of a bless- 
ing in words, but of one expressed by a pre- 
sent, as Gen. xxxiii. 11; Judg.i.15. This 
sense of blessing, combined with the prini- 
tive sense, affords the Apostle an opportu- 
nity for bringing out the true spirit in 
which Christian gifts should be given), that 
this same may be ready in such sort as 
beneficence, and not as covetousness (i.e. 
as the fruit of blessing, poured out froma 
beneficent mind, not of a sparing eovetous 
spirit which gives no more than it need). 


with bless- 
ings shall reap also with blessings. 
7 Each man according as he pur- 
hDeut.xv.7. poseth in his heart; "not grudg- 


spariagly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which 
soweth bountifully shall 
reap also  bountifully. 
7 Every man according as 
he purposeth in his heart, 


6, 7.] He enforces the last words by an 
assurance grounded in Scripture and 
partly cited from it, that as we sow, so shall 
we reap. this} Some supply ‘J say,’ as 
1 Cor. vii. 29. But IL would rather take it 
as an imperfeet econstruetion, in whieh this 
is used merely to point at the sentiment 
which is about to follow :—But this—(is 
true), or But (notice) this.... with 
blessings | This refers to the spirit of the 
giver, who must be ‘a@ cheerful giver, not 
giving murmuringly, but with blessings, 
with a beneficent charitable spirit: such 
an one shall reap also with blessings, abun- 
dant and unspeakable. The only change 
of meaning in the seeond use of the ex- 
pression is that the blesstxgs are poured on 
him, whereas in the first they proceeded 
Srom him: in both eases they are the ele- 
ment in which he works. So, we bestow 
the seed, but receive the harvest. The 
spirit with which we soz, is of ourselves : 
that with whieh we veap, depends ou the 
harvest. So that the ehange of meaning is 
not arbitrary, but dependent on the nature 
of things. 7.] A continuation of the 
same thought :—“spariugly,” and “ with 
blessings,” referred to the spirit of the 
giver; so does this verse— grudgingly cor- 
responding to “sparingly,” cheerful to 
* with blessings.” as he purposeth in 
his heart; supply, ‘so let him give:’ ie. 
Iet the full consent of the free will go with 
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so let him give; xot grudg- 
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ingly, or of necessity; for ' God i kxoa. xxv. 2, 


. . : a . XAXV. OD 
ingly, or of necessity: Pr\1oveth a cheerful giver. 8 And fri 
God loveth a_ cheerful ‘ . aes 
giver. 8 And God is able God is able to make every grace k Brow. 8124 
to make all grace abound|abound unto you; that ye, always ay. Phil.iv. 


toward you; that ye, always 
having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every 
good work : 9 (as it is writ- 
ten, He hath dispersed 
abroad ; he hath given to 
the poor: his righteous- 
ness vemaineth for ever. 
10 Now he that ministereth 
seed to the sower both 
minister bread for your 
food, and multiply your 
seed sown, and tnerease 
the fruits of your right- 
eousness ;) 11 being  en- 
viched in every thing to 
all bountifulness, which 
causeth through us thanks- 
giving to God. »? For the| 


the gift; let it not be a reluctant offering, 
given out of grief (so literally), out of an 
annoyed and troubled mind at having the 
gift extorted, nor out of neeessity,— beeause 
compelled, Sueh givers,—that is implied, 
God does zot love. 
8—11.| He encourages them to a cheer- 
ful contribution by the assurance that God 
both can (vv. 8, 9) and will (vv. 10, 
11) furnish them with the mcans of per- 
forming such deeds of beneficence. 
8. every grace | even in outward good tlings 
—to which here the reference is: not ex- 
cluding, however, the wider meaning of 
‘all grace.’ that having at all times 
in every thing all sufficiency (of worldly 
substanee), ye may ahound towards (‘have 
an overplus for ;’ which is not inconsistent 
with sufficiency, secing that sufficiency does 
not exclude the having more, but only the 
having Zess than is sufficient : the idea of a 
man’s having at all times and in all things 
a sufficiency, would presuppose that he had 
somewhat to spare) every good work: 
9.] as it is written (i.e. fulfilling 
the eharacter described in Scripture), He 
scattered abroad (metaphor from seed) ; 
he gave to the poor: his righteousness re- 
maineth for ever.—In what sense is righte- 
ousaess used? Clearly in the only one 
warranted by the context—that of ‘ good- 
ness proved by bencficenve, ~~ ‘a righteous 


having all sufficiency in every thing, 
may abound to every good work : 
9 as it is written, ! He dispersed ! Psa. csii.s. 
abroad; he gave to the poor: his 
righteousness 
10 But he that ™supplicth seed to misa.tv.10. 
the sower and bread for eating, shall 
supply and multiply your seed sown, 
and inerease the fruits of your 
"nghteousness ; 
in every thing 
°which worketh 
giving to God. 


remaineth for ever. 


11 bei ‘i x12, 
being enriched » Hos. x.12. 


unto all hberality, 
through us thanks- o¢h-i,1.& 
12 Because the mi- 


deed, which shall not be forgotten,—as a 
sign of righteousness in character and con- 
duct.’ To build any inferenee from the 
text inconsistent with the great truths 
respecting righteousness ever insisted on 
by St. Paul (as Chrysostom does, when he 
says, ‘For also benevolence maketh men 
righteous, consuming their sins like fire, 
when it is poured forth with liberality ”’), is 
a manifest perversion. 10.} Assurance 
that God will do this.—But (introduces 
the new assurance) He that ministers seed 
to the sower and bread for eating (in the 
physical world: from Isa. lv.10. The A. V. 
here commits the mistake of joining “ bread 
for your food” with the following verb 
“supply” or “minister”), shall supply 
and multiply your seed (i.e. the money 
for you to bestow, answering to the word 
“seed to the sower”), and will increase 
the fruits of your righteousness (from 
Hos. reff.—the everlasting reward for your 
bestowals in Christ’s name, as Matt. x. 42; 
answering to ‘bread for eating,’ whiel: is 
the result of the sower’s labours). 

11.] Method in which you will be thus 
blessed by God.—In every thing being en- 
riched unto all liberality (i.e. in order that 
you may shew all liberality), which (of a 
sort which) brings about by our means 
(as the distributors of it) thanksgiving 
(from those who will receive it) to God. 
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nistration of this service is not only 
Psupplying the wants of the saints, 
but is abounding also through many 
thanksgivings unto God; 1} while 
by the experience of this ministra- 
tion they ‘glorify God for the sub- 
jection of your confession unto the 
gospel of Christ, and for the * hbe- 
rality of your contribution unto 
them, and unto all; 1+ themselves 
also with prayer for you longing 
after you, by reason of the exceed- 
ing § grace of God in you. } Thanks 
be unto God for his unspeakable 


p ch. viii. 14. 


q Matt. v. 16. 


r Ifeb. xiii. 16. 


sch. viii. 1. 


gift. 


a Rom. xii. 1]. 


12.] Explanation of the last clause. Be- 
cause the ministration (not on our part 
who distribute, though it might at first 
sight seem so: the next verse decides the 
word to mean, ‘ your administering by con- 
tribution,’ as in ver. 1) of this public 
service (the proper sense of the word used 
is, serving the public by furnishing the 
means of outfit for some necessary purpose) 
not only serves the end of supplying by 
its help the wants of the saints, but of 
abounding by means of many thanks- 
givings to God; 18.] they (the reci- 
pients) glorifying Ged by means of the 
proof (i. e. the experience, tried reality— 
the snbstantial help yielded by) of this 
(your) ministration, for the subjection of 
your confession as regards the Gospel of 
Christ (i.¢. ‘that your confession, you who 
confess Christ, is really and truly subject 
in holy obedience, as regards the gospel of 
Christ.” But as regards must not be joined 
with subjection, asin A.V., ‘subjection upto,’ 
—which is unexampled: it is towards, ‘in 
reference to’), and liberality of your con- 
tribution, unto them,and unto all men (the 
same remarks apply to wzto as above). 

14.] The construction is very difficult. 
See it discussed in my Greck Test. The 
meaning is obvious enough, viz. that glory 
also accrues to God by the prayers of the 
recipients, who are moved with the desire 
of Christian love to you, on account of the 
grace of God which abounds eminently to- 
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X. } Now I Paul myself * intreat 
you by the meekness and gentle- 
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administration of this ser- 
vice not only supplieth the 
want of the saints, but is 
abundant also by many 
thanksgivings unto God; 
13 whiles by the experiment 
of this ministration they 
glorify God for your pro- 
fessed subjection unto the 
gospel of Christ, and for 
your liberal distribution 
unto them, and unto all 
men; !*and by thetr prayer 
for you, which long after 
you for the exceeding grace 


of God in you. '® Thanks 
be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift. 


X. 1 Now I Paul myself 
bescech you by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of 
Christ, who in presence am 


wards (over: in our English version in) you. 
15.] Having entered, in the three last 
verses, deeply into the thankful spirit which 
would be produced in these recipients of 
the bounty of the Corinthians, he concludes 
with an ascription, in the spirit also ofa 
thankful recipient, of unfeigned thanks to 
Him, who hath enriched us by the gift of 
His only Son, which brings with it that of 
all things else (tom. viii. 32), and is, in 
all its wonders of grace and riches of mercy, 
truly ixeffable. It is impossible to apply 
such a term, so emphatically placed as here, 
to any gift short of THAT ONE. And the 
ascription, as coming from Paul’s fervent 
spirit, is very natural in this connexion. 
Cuap. X. 1—XIII. 138.) Turrp Parr 
OF THE EPISTLE. DEFENCE OF HIS APOS- 
TOLIC DIGNITY, AND LABOURS, AND SUF- 
FERINGS, AGAINST HIS ADVERSARIES: 
WITH ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS INTENDED 
COURSE TOWARDS THEM ON HIS ENSUING 
VISIT. X.1—6.] He assures them of 
the spiritual nature, and power, of his 
apostolic office: and prays them not to 
make it necessary for him to use such au- 
thority against his traducers at his coming. 
1.] The form in which the chapter 
begins marks the transition to a new sub- 
ject,—and the words I Paul myself point 
on to the personal characteristics men- 
tioned below, setting his apostolic dignity 
in contrast with the depreciation which 
follows. by the meekness and gentle- 
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base among you, but being 
absent am bold toward you: 
2 but I beseech you, that I 
may not be bold when I am 
present with that conft- 
dence, wherewith I think 
to be bold against some, 
which think of us as if we 
walked according to the 
flesh. 3 For though we 
walk in the flesh, we do 
not war after the flesh: 
4 (for the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the 
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ness of Christ, > who in presence am b ver.19. 
lowly among you, but being absent 

am bold toward you: * but I be- 
seech yon, °that I may not when 
am present be bold with that eon- 
fidence, wherewith J think to be 
bold against some, which think of 
us as if we were walking according 
to the flesh. 
in the flesh, we do not war accord- 

ing to the flesh: * (for ¢ the weapons 4 Eph. vi.15. 


ch. xii. 5, 7, 9% 


I ce 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
ch. xiii. 2, 10. 


3 For though we walk 


hess. v. 8. 


pulling down of strong|*of our warfare are not fleshly, but 1 tim.i.ts. 
holds ;) ea down | miohty before God & to the casting f4Gui3 
emaginations, an every ; ; 5h . vi.7.& 
high thing that exalteth down of strong holds i) casting Jeri io: 
down reasoning, and every high }},0or1.198 
ness of Christ] as in Rom. xii. 1, using boast in his letters.” Estius). 3.] The 


the meekness and gentleness of Christ 
(Matt. xi. 29, 80) as @ motive whereby he 
conjures them. And most appropriately : 
he beseeehes them by the gentleness of 
Christ, not to eompel him to nse towards 
them a method of treatment so alien from 
that gentleness: ‘Remember how gentle 
my Master was, and force not me His 
servant to be otherwise towards yon.” 

who in personal appearance in- 
deed (am) mean among you (he appro- 
priates coneessively, but at the same time 
with some irony,—the imputation by whieh 
his adversaries strove to lessen the weight 
of his letters), but when absent am bold 
(severe, oudspoken in blame) towards you: 

2.] but (however this may be, as- 
suming this character of me to be true or 
not, as you please ;—or, notwithstanding 
that I may have been hitherto bold among 
you) I beseech [you] (not, God: there is 
no word expressed in the original), that I 
may not when present (‘as I intend to 
be’—‘at my next visit’) have to be bold 
(see above) with the confidence (official per- 
emptoriness, and relianee on my authority) 
with which I think to be bold towards 
(against) some, (namely) those who think 
(of) us as walking according to the flesh 
(‘that is, ruling our life and actions ae- 
eording to earnal and human aflections. 
For they thought that Paul, when he was 
among them, either to curry favours or 
from tear of otfenee, or from some human 
feeling of that kind, had been deterred 
from using his authority, of which he made 


for here shews that this verse is not the 
refutation of the charge of walking aceord- 
ing to the flesh, but a reason rendered for 
the request made above; and the words 
“in the flesh” and “according to the 
flesh” allude only to the charge just men- 
tioned. This indeed is shewn by the use, 
and enlargement in vv. 4—6, of the idea 
of warring, instead of that of walking :— 
they who aeceuse us of walking after the 
flesh, shall find that we do not war after 
the flesh: therefore compel us not to use 
our weapons. Although we walk in 
the flesh, i.e. are found in the body,—yet 
we do not take our apostolie weapons from 
the flesh—do not make its rule, our rule 
ot warfare. 4.] Enlargement of the 
tdea.—If the warfare were aecording to 
the flesh, its weapons would be carnal: 
whereas now, as linplied, they are spiritual, 
—powerful in the sight of God (i.e. ‘zz 
His estimation, ‘after IHis rule of war- 
fare’) in order to pulling down of strong 
holds (see Prov. xxi. 22. Stanley thinks 
that recollections of the Mithridatie and 
piratieal wars may have contributed to this 
imagery. The seeond of these, not more 
than sixty years before the Apostle’s birth, 
aud in the very seene of his earlier years, 
was ended by the reduetion of 120 strong- 
holds, and the eapture of more than 10,000 
prisoners). 5.] The participle casting 
down refers to we, the implied subjeet of 
ver. 4;—-this verse earrying on the figure 
made use of in the term strong holds. By 
reasonings he meaus, as Chrysostom says, 
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thing that is lifted up against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing 
every intent into captivity to the 
ich. xiii.2,10. Obedience of Christ; 6 and ‘being 
in readiness to exact punishment for 
all disobedience, when * your obedi- 


kch. Es 
ence shall be fulfilled. 


I Jobn vii. 24, 
ch. v. 12. & 
xi. 18. 

m 1 Cor. xiv. 


outward appearance ? 
37. * John 
iv. 6. 


+ Christ’s is 
omitted in a 
our most 
ancient au- 
thorities. 


also are we. 


& 
xi. 23. 
o ch. xiii. 10. 


71 Do ye look on things after the 
m Jf any man 

trusteth to himself that he is Christ’s, 

let him of himself again consider 
, this, that even as he is ¢ Christ’s, " so 
8 For even if I should 
nicor.ui.28. boast somewhat more abundantly of 
°our authority, which the Lord gave 
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itself against the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ ; 
Sand having in a readi- 
ness to revenge all dis- 
obedience, when your obe- 
dience is fulfilled. 

7 Do ye look on things 
after the outward appear- 
ance? If any man trust to 
himself that he is Christ’s, 
let him of himself think this 
again, that, as he is Christ’s, 
even so are we Christ’s. 
8 For though I should boast 
somewhat more of our au- 
thority, which the Lord 
hath given us for edifica- 
tion, and not for your de- 


us for building you up and not for 


“the pride of the Greeks, and the force of 
sophistries and logical arguments :’—but 
not only these :—every towering conceit ac- 
cording to the flesh is also included. 
and every high thing (i.e. lofty edifice, 
fortress or tower) which is being raised (or, 
raising itself) against the knowledge of 
God (i.e. the trne knowledge of Him in the 
Gospel; not subjective here, but taken objec- 
tively, the things compared being human 
knowledge, as lifted up against the know- 
ledge of God, i.e. the Gospel itself), and 
leading captive every intent of the mind 
(not ‘thought, as A. V.: not inte/lectual 
subjection here, but that of the will, is in- 
tended) into subjection to Christ. 
6.] (but perhaps some will not thus be 
subjected. In that case we are ready to 
inflict punishment on them: but not till 
every opportunity has been given them to 
join the ranks of the obedient) when your 
obedience (stress on your) shall have been 
fulfilled. He does not mention any per- 
sons—not the disobedient, but every (case 
of) disobedience, 2nd throws out your obe- 
dience into strong relief, as charitably em- 
braeing all, or nearly all, those to whom he 
was writing. 

7—X11.18.] A DIGRESSION, IN WHICH 
HE VINDICATES HIS APOSTOLIC DIGNITY, 
HIS FRUITFULNESS IN ENERGY AND IN 
SUFFERINGS, AND THE HONOUR PUT ON 
HIM BY THE LORD IN REVELATIONS 
MADE TO HIM. 7—11.] He takes 
them on their own ground. They had 


looked on his outward appearance, and 
designated it as mean. ‘ Well then,’ le 
says: ‘do ye regard outward appearance ? 
Even on that ground I will shew yon that I 
am an Apostle—I will bear out the severity 
of my letters: I will demonstrate myself to 
be as much Christ’s as those who vaunt 
themselves to be especially His.’ —This ren- 
dering suits the context best, and keeps the 
sense of iz presence in ver. 1. Respecting 
other renderings, see my Greck Test. 
If any one believeth himself 
to belong to Christ (literally, ‘trusteth to 
himself to belong.”—From 1 Cor. i. 12, it 
certainly was one line taken by the ad- 
versaries of the Apostle to boast of a 
nearer connexiou with, a more direct 
obedience to, Christ, in contradistinction 
to Paul: aud to this mind among them 
he here alludes), let him reckon this 
again out of his own mind (i. e. let him 
think afresh, and come to a conclusion 
obvious to any one’s common sense, and 
not requiring any extraneous help to 
arrive at it), that as he is Christ’s, so 
also are we (that whatever intimate cou- 
nexion with or close service of Christ he 
professes, sueh, and no less, is mine). 
8.] This is shewn to be so. Even more 
boasting than he had ever yet made of his 
apostolic power, would not disgrace him, 
but would be borne out by the tact. 
For if (literally) we were to boast some- 
what more abundantly (than we have 
ever done: or than in vv. 3—6) concern- 


6—12. 
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struction, I should not be 
ashamed: ° that I may not 
seem as if I would terrify 
you by letters. '° For his 
letters, say they,are weighty 
and powerful; but his 
bodily presence is weak, 
and his speech contempti- 
ble. 1 Let such an one 
think this, that, such as we 
are in word by letters when 
we are absent, such will we 
be also in deed when we 
are present. %2 For we 
dare not make ourselves of 
the number, or compare 
ourselves with some that 
commend themselves: but 
they measuring themselves 
by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves among 
themselves, are not wise, 





but they 


ing our power which the Lord has given 
for building you up and not for casting 
you down (“how then has he before said, 
‘casting down reasonings? &c.,’ because 
thus, to cast down the unsound and rotten 
parts, and to remove obstacles, is the best 
way of building up.’ Chrysostom), I shall 
not be put to shame (“I shall not be 
shewn to be acting falsely, nor asstuning 
too much.” Chrysostom). 9.| follows 
on ver. 8, but requires some clause to be 
supplied, such as ‘And I say this,’ or the 
like: I say this, because I wish not 
to seem, &c. by my letters] He had 
written feo before this, see 1 Cor. v. 9; 
but this is not necessarily here implied : 
for he may reckon this which he is now 
writing. Still less can we infer hence that 
a third had been written before this. 

10. his bodily presence is weak] No 
countenance is given by these words to 
the idea that Paul was of weak physical 
constitution, or short in stature. His 
own explanation of them is suffeient as 
given in ] Cor.i1. 14% It is, that when he 
was present among then, he brought, not 
the strength of presence or words of the 
earnal teachers, but abjured all such influ- 
ence, and in fear and trembling preached 
Christ erucified. It was this, and not 
weakness of voice, which made his speech 
to be contemptible. At the same time, 
the contrast being between his epistles and 
his word of mouth, his authority as uxae- 
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casting you down, ?I shall not be pet. vis 
ashamed: 9 that I may not seem as 

if I would terrify you by my letters. 

10 For his letters, saith one, 
weighty and strong; but @his bodily 41 Cor. ii.s, 4 
presence is weak, and his * speech 
contemptible. 
consider this, that, such as we 
in word by letters, when we 
absent, such are we also in deed 
when we are present. 
make not bold to number ourselves 
or compare ourselves with some of 
them that commend themselves : 


are 


Ribs 7 oe 
Gal. iv. m3. 
ri Cor. i.17. 
one = &ii.1,4. 
ch. xi. 6, bat 
are ae Acts Xiv, 


1l Get such an 

are 

12 Tor 8’ we s ch. iii 1. & 
v.12. 


measuring themselves 


among themselves, and comparing 
themselves with themselves, are not 


companied or accompanicd by his pre- 
sence, it must be assumed, that there was 
something (see on ch. xii. 7) which dis- 
commended his appearance and delivery. 

11.] such are we, not “such will 
we be.” Not only the conduct of the 
Apostle on his next visit, but his gezeral 
character, is in question. 12—18. ] 
The difficulty of this passage is universally 
acknowledged. Perhaps tlie Apostle wrote 
obscurely, not wishing to point out the 
offenders more plainly. He substantiates 
what has just been said, by shewing how 
unlike he is to those vain persons who 
boast of other men’s labours ;—for he 
boasts of what God had really done among 
them by him, and hopes that this boast 
may be vet more increased. 12.] dis- 
claims resemblance to those false teachers 
who made themselves their only standard. 

For we do not venture (ironical ;— 
“while he says what he does not, he 
upbraids that which they do.” Bengel) 
to number ourselves with, or compare 
ourselves with some of those who com- 
mend themselves (the charge made against 
him, “commending,” see ch. iii. 1; v. 12, 
he makes as a true one against the false 
teachers): but (they) themselves mea- 
suring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves with themselves, 
are not wise. On the various renderings, 
see my Greek Test. Calvin well illustrates 
the sense, by the reputation which any 
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t ver. 15, wise. 13 But twe will not boast 


ul Cor. iii. 5, 
10, & iv. 15. 
& ix... 


x Rom. xv, 20. 


y Isa. Ixv. 16. 
Jer. ix. 24. 
1 Cor. i. 31. 


z Prov. xxvii. 
2. 


a Rom. ii. 29. 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 


without measure, but according to 
the measure of the line which God 
apportioned to us as a measure to 
reach even unto you. |! For we 
are not stretching ourselves beyond 
[our measure], as if we reached not 
unto you: for "even as far as unto 
you did we come in the gospel of 
Christ: 15 not boasting without 
measure *in other men’s labours ; 
but having hope, as your faith in- 
creaseth, to be enlarged among you 
according to our rule unto great 
abundance, 16so as to preach the 
gospel in the regions beyond you, 
not to boast in another man’s line 
of things made ready to our hand. 
17 But Yhe that boasteth, let him 
boast in the Lord. 18 For 7 not he 
that commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but *he whom the Lord 
commendeth. 
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13 But we will not boast of 
things without our mea- 
sure, but according to the 
measure of the rule which 
God hath distributed to 
us, @ measure to reach 
even unto you. \* For we 
stretch not ourselves beyond 
our measure, as though we 
reached not unto you: for 
we are come as far as to 
you also in preaching the 
gospel of Christ: % not 
boasting of things without 
our measure, that is, of 
other men’s labours; but 
having hope, when your 
faith is increased, that we 
shall be enlarged by you 
according to our rule abun- 
dantly, ‘%to preach the 
gospel in the regions be- 
youd you, and not to boast 
in another man’s line of 
things made ready to our 
hand. 17 But he that glo- 
rieth, let him glory in the 
Lord. '8 For not he that 
commendeth himself ts ap- 
proved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth. 


moderately learned man gained among the 
ignorant monks of his day. 13. 7 But 
we (opposed to those spoken of in last 
verse) will not (ever: will never allow 
ourselves to) boast without measure (that 
is, as they do who compare themselves 
with themselves, and measure themselves 
by themselves,—for there is no standard 
for, no limit te, a man’s good opinion of 
hinself), but according to the measure of 
the rule (i.e. ‘the measure pointed out by 
the rule’) which God apportioned to us 
as a measure to reach even unto you. 
14.) Further explanation of reach- 
ing even unto you, For we are not 
stretching ourselves beyond four bounds |, 
as (we should be doing) if we did not 
reach to you: for even as far as unto you 
did we come in the gospel of Christ (the 
element in which our advance was made: 
“the gospel, ie. ‘the promulgation of 
the gospel’). 15.] Carrying out the 
thought of ver. 14. not boasting 
without measure in other men’s labours 


(the element of the boasting); but haviug 
a hope, as your faith increaseth, to be 
enlarged among you according to our 
rule (i.e. our apportionment of apostolic 
work, for we seek not to stretch ourselves 
(beyond it) unto great abundance (‘so as 
to abound more than we now do,’ viz. 
as ver. 16 explains), 16.] 30 as 
(with a view) to preach the gospel in the 
regions beyond you, not (with a view) to 
boast ourselves within another man’s 
line (measuring dize: according to the 
me taphor so common among us, ‘in his 
line,’—i. e. ‘within the Hne which ‘Pro- 
vidence has marked out tor him’) with 
regard to (or, ‘to the ertent of? ‘to 
extend our boasting to’) things ready made 
to our hand. 17.] He sets forth to 
them, in contrast to this boasting them- 
selves in another’s line, which was the 
practice of his adversaries, wherein the 
only legitimate boasting must consist: 
viz. ta the Lord, the Source of all grace 
and strength and success in the ministry ; 
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XT. |} Would to God ye 
could bear with me a little 
in my folly: and indeed 
bear with me. 2 For Lam 
jealous over you with godly 
jealousy: for I have es- 
poused you to one husband, 
that I imay present you as 
a chaste virgin to Christ. 
3 But I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent be- 
guiled Eve through his 
subtilty, so your minds 
should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in 
Christ. 4 For if he that 
cometh preacheth another 
Jesus, whom we have not 
preached, or if ye receive 
another spirit, whick ye 
have not received, or an- 
other gospel, which ye 
have not accepted, ye might 


see 1 Cor. xv. 10. 18.] The reason of 
this being, that not the self-commender, 
but he whom the Lord commends by 
selecting him as His imstrument, as He 
had the Apostle, and giving him the 
epistle of commendation, to be known 
and read by all men, of souls converted 
and churehes founded, is approved, i.e. 
really and in the end abiding the test of 
trial. 
XI. HIS BOASTING OF HIMSELF: and 
1—4. | apologetic introduction of it, by 
stating his motive,—viz. jealousy lest they 
should fall away from Christ. 1.| 
but (why need I request this? for) indeed 
you (see note, ch. v. 3) do bear with me. 
The indicative is much better than the 
imperative rendering. He says it, to 
shew them that he does not express the 
wish as supposing them void of tolerance 
for his weakness, but as having erxpe- 
rienced some at their bands, and now 
requiring more. 2.] ‘That forbear- 
ance whieh you do really extend to me, and 
for more of which I now pray, is due from 
you, and I elaim to have it excreised by 
you, because J have undertaken to present 
you to Christ as a chaste bride to her hus- 
band, and (ver. 3) Iam jealous for fear of 
your falling away from Ifim.’ a 
jealousy of God] see ch. i. 12, a godly 
jealousy: see note there. I betrothed 
you (viz. at your conversion) to one hus- 
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XI. 1 I would that ye could bear 
with me a little in *folly: but m-aver | 
deed ye do bear with me. 
am jealous over you with a jealousy p Gativ.17, 18. 
of God: for T betrothed. you to-one ies 3.902. 


5. 


= Lor I 


‘or. iv. 156 


husband, ¢ to present you as a © pure 4Col.i.28. 
virgin to Christ. 
by any means, as fthe serpent hbe- fGrx.ii-4 
cuiled Eve by his subtilty, so your 

minds should be @ corrupted from ¢ Bhi} 
the + simpheity 
is toward Christ. 
he that cometh is preaching another 
Jesus, whom we preached not, or if or 
ye are receiving another spirit, which 

ye received not, Por another gospel, »Gali.7s 
which ye aecepted not, ye with 


e Lev. xxi, 13. 


3 But I fear, lest 


John viii. 44. 


Col. ii. 4, 8, 


. 8. 1 Tim. 
and the purity that @3.civ't. 
Tich, xili. 9 


;) oe 6 :. 9 Irie VW 
4 Vor if indeed , 2 Pet.1ii17. 
t So the ma- 
jority of our 
most anciert 


band, to present i.e. in order that I may 
present in you, present you as) a chaste 
virgin to Christ (viz. at iis coming): 
“The preseut is the time of betrothal: 
the future, that of the nuptials, when the 
ery shall be, ‘Behiold the bridegroom.’ ” 
Theophylact. 3.] But he fears their 
being seduced from their fidelity to Christ. 

the serpent] He takes for granted 
that the Corinthians recognized the agency 
of Satan in the (well-known) serpent: see 
vv. 18—15, where his transformation of 
himself for the sake of deceit is alluded to. 

4, 5.] The thought here seems to be 
this :—‘ If these new teachers had brought 
with them a zew Gospel, superseding that 
whieh I preached, they might have some 
claim to your regard. But, since there is 
but one gospel, that which I preached to 
you, and which they pretend to preaeh 
also, I submit that zz that one no claim to 
regard is prior to mine.’ Observe, that 
the whole hypothesis is ironical : it is fixed 
and clear that there can be no such new 
gospel: therefore the inference is the 
stronger. For (the whole sentence is 
steeped in irony:—‘the serpent deceived 
Eve by subtlety : I fear for you, but not 
because the new teachers use sueh subtlety 
—if they did, if the temptation were really 
formidable, there would be some excuse.’ 
All this les in the for) if indeed (the 
expression introduces a reality, and is full 
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t Sorke Fatiean reason t bear with him. 


reading 
varies: the 
text in the 
others. 

i1 Cor. xv. 10. 
ch, xii. 13. 
Gal. ii. 6. 

k1 Cor. i. 17. 
& ii. 1, 13, 
eh. x. 10. 

1Eph. iii. 4. 

+ So our two 
oldest MSS, 
The others 
differ widely. 

ni ch.iv: 2. & 
ee ae 6 oe 


all men. 
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5 Boy [| weld bear with him. 5 For 
I suppose I was not a 


reckon that }I am not a whit DG" | oial beland Veen ehicfest 
hind those overmuch apostles. © But! aposties. 6 But though I 
though *I be a common man in my | be *#de tn speech, yet not 
speech, yet am I not !in my know- 
ledge; but in every thing t did ™we fest among you in all 
make things manifest unto you before , gs. 
7 Did I commit an offence 


(in knowledge; but we have 
been throughly made mani- 


4 Have I com- 
mitted an offence in abasing 
myself that ye might be 


n ktsxvii.s, 7m abasing myself that ye might! erated, because I have 


1 Cor. ix. 6, 
12 Gils KT 


here of deep irony) he that cometh (viz. 
the false teachers generieally thus de- 
signated : but here too perhaps there is 
irony: “he that cometh” was a solemn 
expression) is preaching (the indieative 
pres. carries on the ironieal assump- 
tion, so below) andther Jesus, whom we 
preached not, or ye are receiving a dif- 
ferent Spirit (the foriner word, other, was 
distinctive of individuality; this word, of 
kind), which ye received not (from us), 
or another gospel, which ye accepted not 
(received, accepted: “differing words, 
each fitted for its purpose. The will of 
man has no share in reeeiving the Spirit, 
as it has in aceepting the Gospel.” Bengel), 
ye with reason bear with him (irony 
again: for they not only bore with, 
but preferred them to their father in 
the faith. The sense is: ‘there seems 
to be some excuse in that case,—but even 
in that, really there is none,—for your 
tolerating him.’ ‘Seeing that there is 
but one gospel, and they and I profess to 
preach one Jesus and impart oxe Spirit, 
they have no such claim : mine is superior’). 
For I reckon that in no respect do I 
fall short of (literally, Aave I fallen short 
of) these overmuch apostles. This ex- 
pression has very eommonly been taken to 
mean bora fide ‘the greatest Apostles,’ 
i.e. Peter, James, and John, or perhaps 
the Twelve: but (1) this hardly seems to 
suit the expression overmueh, in which I 
cannot help seeing some bitterness: (2) 
it would be alien from the spirit of the 
passage, in which he institutes no com- 
parison whatever between himself and the 
other Apostles, but only hetween himself 
and the false teachers: (3) had any such 
comparison been here intended, the point 
of comparison would not have been, per- 
sonal eminence in fruits of apostolic work 
and sufferings, still less, seeing that the 
other Apostles were unlearned also, the 


distinction which’ immediately follows, be- 
tween a “common man,” and one pretend- 
ing to more skill,—but priority of arrival 
and teaehing in Corinth: (4) the expres- 
sion “false Apostles,” ver. 13, seems to 
me to refer to, and give the plain sense 
of, this ironieal designation of “ overmuch 
Apostles :? (5) the same expression ch. xii. 
11 appears even more plainly than here to 
require this explanation. 1t has been the 
practice of Protestant Commentators to 
adduee this verse against the primacy of 
Peter, and of the Romanists, to evade 
the inference by supposing the pre-emi- 
nence to be only in gifts and preaching, 
not in power and jurisdiction. All this 
will fall to the ground with the supposed 
reference to the other Apostles. 

6.] explains that, though in one particular 
he may fall short of them, viz. in rheto- 
rical finish and word-wisdom, yet in real 
knowledge, not so. a common man | 
a laic,—a man not professionally ac- 
quainted with that whieh he undertakes. 
The Apostle diselaims mere rhetorical ap- 
titude and power in 1 Cor. ii. 1 ff. 

in my knowledge] the depth of his know- 
ledge of the mystery of the gospel, see 
Eph. ii, 1—4. but in every matter 
we made things manifest (i.e. the things 
of the gospel, thereby shewing our 
knowledge) unto you before all men 
(i.e, with a view to your benefit). 

7.] Another particular in which he was 
not behind, but exeelled, the overmuch 
apostles, viz. the gratuitous exercise of his 
aministry among them. On the sense, see 
1 Cor. ix. 1 ff and notes. The supposition 
is one of sharp irony. abasing my- 
self] See Acts xviii. 3. The exaltation 
which they received by his demeaning him- 
self was that of reception into the blessings 
of the gospel, which was more effectually 
wrought thereby: not merely, their being 
thus more favoured temporarily, or in com- 


5—12. 
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preached to you the gospel 
of God freely? * [robbed 
other churches, taking 
wages of them, to do you 
service, 9 And when I was 
present with you, 
wanted, I wus chargeable 
to no man: for that which 
was lacking to me the bre- 
thren which cane from 
Macedonia supplied: and 
iw all things I have kept 
myself from being burden- 
some unto you, and so will 
I keep myself. 1° 4s the 
truth of Christ is in me, 
no man shall stop me of 
this boasting in the regions 
of Achaia. '} Wherefore? 
because I love you now? 
God knoweth. 1° But what 
I do, that I will do, that I 
may cut off occasion from 
them which desire occaston ; 
that wherein they glory, 
they may be found even as 


and 
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be exalted, in that I preached unto 
you the gospel of God without charge? 
8 [ robbed other ehurches, taking 
fof them], that I might 
minister unto you. % And when I 
was present with you, and was in 
want, °I was a burden to no man: 
for the P brethren coming from Ma- 
cedomia, supphed my wants; and 
in every thing I kept myself 4 from 
being burdensome unto you, and so 
10° The truth 


Wages 


o Acts xx. 33. 
ch. xii. 18. 
1 Thess. it. 9, 
2 Thess. iii. 
8, 9. 

p Phil. iv. 10, 
15, 16. 

q ch. xii. 13, 14 


will I keep myself. r Rom. ix. 1. 
of Christ is in me, that ‘this boast- s1cor.ix.1s. 
ing shall not be shut tagainst me ¢ 50 at ou 


‘ . 7 - great MSS. 
in the regions of Achaia. 1! Where- 


fore? theeause I love you not? God 
knoweth. #2 But what I do, that 
I will do, “that I may eut off the «1 Coris.12. 
oeeasion of those who desire an oe- 
easion; that wherein they boast, 
they may be found even as we. 


teh. vill. & 
vii. 8. & xii. 
15. 


parison with other churches. in that 
I gratuitously, &c.} It was his wish to 
preach to them gratuitously, which neces- 
sitated his abasing himself, i.e. not ex- 
ercising the apostolic power which he 
might have exercised, but living on sub- 
sidies from others, besides (which he does 
not here distinctly allude to) his working 
with his own hands at Corinth. 
The ‘ other churches’ were the Macedonian, 
see ver. 9. Among them the Pbilippians 
were probably conspicnous, retaining, as 
doubtless they did, their former affection 
to him; see Phil. iv. 15, 16. I robbed 
is hyperbolic, to bring out the contrast, 
and shame them. in order to (to 
snpport me in) my ministration to you, 
gen. obj. 9.] In the former sentence, he 
implied that he browght with him trom 
Macedonia supplies towards his mainte- 
nance at Corinth: here, he speaks of a 
new supply during lis residence with the 
Corinthians, when these resources failed. 
for (reason why he burdened no 
one) the brethren (wo, he does not say: 
their names were well known to the Co- 
rinthians. Possibly, Timotheus and Silas, 


Aets xviii. 5) when they came from Mace- 
donia (not as A. V., ‘ which came’) supplied 
my wants; and in every thing I kept 
myself (‘during my residence : not, ‘ have 
kept myself, as A. V.) unburdensome to 
you, and will keep myself. 10.] 
The truth of Christ is im me, that ...; 
i.e. ‘I speak according to that truth of 
which Christ Himself was our example, 
when I say that . . .;’—there is no oath, 
nor even asseveration, as A. V. and most 
Commentators introduce. The expression 
is exactly analogous to Rom. ix. 1. 

this boasting shall not be shut (shall 
not have its mouth stopped) as regards 
(or, against) me in the regions of 
Achaia (where the boasting is imagined as 
being and speaking). 11.] He pre- 
supposes, and negatives, a reason likely to 
be given for this resolution; viz. that he 
loves them not, and therefore will be under 
no obligation to them: for we willingly 
incur obligations to those whom we love. 

knoweth, viz. that I love you. 

12.] The true reason:—But that which I 
do, I will also continue to do, in order that 
I may cut off the occasion (which would 
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x Acts xv.24 13 For such men *are false apostles, |” 
vig tas Phi Ydeceitful workmen, transforming 
it, 1John themselves into apostles of Christ. 
yeaa. Tt And no marvel; for even Satan 
; Tie ity transformeth himself into ?an angel 
of light. 1 It is no great. thing 
then, if his ministers also transform 
ach.ii-9. themselves as * ministers of righte- 


b Phil-ii-1% Gy sness 3 


“tiexi.en. cording to their works. 


be furnished if I did not so) of those who 
wish for an occasion (viz. of depreciating 
me by misrepresenting my motives if I 
took money of you); that, in the matter 
of which they boast, they may be found 
even as we. Such appears generally ac- 
knowledged to be the rendering: but as 
to the meaning, there is great variety of 
opinion. (1) Many of the ancient Commen- 
tators assume that they taught gratis, and 
were proud of 1f,—and that St. Paul would 
also teach gratis, to put both on an equality 
and take this occasion of boasting from 
them. This would suit the sense of the pre- 
sent verse, but seems (see above) at variance 
with the fact. (2) Theodoret and others sup- 
pose them to have pretended to the credit 
of self-denial, while really making gain, 
and that St. Paul means, that he will re- 
duce them from pretended to real selt- 
denial. But this too is inconsistent with 
the context. St. Paul's boast of disin- 
terested teaching was peculiarly Ais own, 
and there is nothing to shew that the false 
teachers ever professed or made any boast 
ofthe hke. His resolution did not spring 
out of an actual comparison instituted by 
them between their own practice and what 
they might falscly allege to be his, but was 
adopted even before his coming to Corinth, 
arguing @ priori that it was best to cut off 
any possible occasion of such depreciation 
of him from his probable adversaries. (8) 
I cannot adopt any one of the above ac- 
eounts of the sentence, for the negative 
reasons already given, and because all of 
them seem to me to have missed the clue 
to the meaning which the chapter itself 
furnishes. This clue I tind in vv. 18 ff 
See the other interpretations discussed in 
my Greek Test. Ihave endeavoured there 
te shew that the meaning is, ‘ ¢hat in the 
matter(s) of which they boast they may 
be found even as we?’ ice. Swe may be on 


b whose end shall be ae- 


XI, 
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13 For such are false 
apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves 
into the apostles of Christ. 
M And no marvel; for 
Satan himself is trans- 
formed tuto an angel of 
light. 5 Therefore it is 
no great thing if his minis- 
ters also be transformed 
as the ministers of righte- 
ousness; whose end shall 
be according to their works, 


16¢] sa 
his I say again, Let no man 


a fair and equal footing: ‘that there may 
be no adventitious comparisons made be- 
tween us arising out of misrepresentations 
of my course of procedure among you, but 
that in every matter of boasting, we may 
be fairly compared and judged by facts.’ 
And then, before the for of ver. 13 will 
naturally be supplied, ‘And this will end 
in their discomfiture: for realities they 
have none, no weapons but misrepresenta- 
tion, being false apostles,’ Ke. 13.] 
For (see above: the for implying also that 
the choice of the above line of conduct has 
been made in a conviction of their false- 
hood and its efficacy to detect it) such men 
are false apostles, dishonest workmen (in 
that they pretend to be teachers of the 
Gospel, and are in the mean time subserv- 
ing their own ends), changing themselves 
into (in appearance) apostles of Christ. 
By a fair comparison between us, this 
mask will be stript off;—by the abundance 
of my sutferings, and distinctions vouch- 
safed by the Lord, my Apostolicity will be 
fully proved, and their Pseud-apostolism 
shewn. 14, 15. for even Satan... .] 
If any definite allusion is here intended, it 
is perhaps to Job i. 6, &e.: but I would 
rather suppose the practice of Satan in 
tempting and seducing men to be intended. 
14. an angel of light] God is light, and 
inhabits hight, and His angelic attendants 
are surrounded with brightness, see Acts 
xii. 7; Ps. civ. 4; whereas Satan is the 
Power of darkness, see Luke xxii. 53. 
15.] He, as the father of falsehood and 
wrong (John viii. 44), is directly opposed 
to “the righteousness of God,” Matt. vi. 33, 
that manifestation of God by which He is 
known to us in the Gospel, Rom. i. 17. 
of whom (notwithstanding this dis- 
gnise) the end shall be correspondent to 
their works (not to their pretensions). 
16—21.] Excuses for his intended self- 


13—21. 
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think ine a fool; if other- 


wise, yet as a fool receive 
me, that I imay boast myself 
@ little. % That which I 
speak, I speak it not after 
the Lord, but as 
foolishly, in this confidence 
of boasting. 38 Seeing that 
many glory after the flesh, 
L will glory also. 9 For 
ye suffer fouls gladly, see- 
eng ye yourselves are wise. 
20 Fur ye suffer, if a man 
bring you into bordage, if 
a inan devour you, if a inan 
take of you, if a man exalt 
himself, if @ iman sinite 
you ow tke face. “TL 
speak as coneerning re- 
proach, as though we had 
been weak. Howheit where- | face, 
insoever any is bold, (I Testis 


again, 


foo] 


ft were 
‘ : nl ‘ spe Hue 


fools 
Wise. 


boasting. 16.] again referring to ver. 1, 
not repeating what he had there said, but 
again fuking up the subject, and expanding 
that request. The request of ver. Lin fact 
hnplies both requests of this verse :—the 
not regarding hun as a fool for boasting, or 
even if they did, asa fool (i.e. yielding to 
me the toleration and hearing which men 
woukl not refuse even to one of whose 
folly they were convinced) receiving him. 
I t00, as well as they. 17.| Pro- 
ceeding on the terms, as @ fool, he disclaims 
for this self-boasting the character of in- 
spiration—or of being said in pursuance of 
his mission from the Lord. after the 
(mind of the) Lord, in pursuance, i. e. 77 
this case, of inspiration from above: not 
as in 1 Cor. vil. 10, 25, 40. as it 
were in foolishness, i.c. ‘putting myseli 
into the situation, and speaking the words 
of a foolish man vaunting of himself? 
18.] Since many, viz. the false teachers, 
but not only they: :—sinee it is a common 
habit,’ for he is here speaking as “one of 
the foolish ones” (see Job ii. 10) boast ac- 
cording to the flesh (i.e. ‘in a spirit of 
fleshly regard,’—‘ having regard to their 
extraction, achievements, &c. as below 
vy. 22 fF), I also will boast (according to 
the flesh). 19.] Bitterly ironical. 
They were wise—as 1] Cor. iv. 8, “filled 
Sull?—so full of Sion as to be able 
to tolerate complacently, looking down 
from their ‘serene height,’ the follies of 


Vou. I. 
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rece! Ve 
boast myself a little. 
ae speak 
Lord, but as in fvolishness, 
confidence of boasting. 
that many boast after the flesh, I 
will boast also. 
gladly, 
“9 For ye bear with them, "if t Garis & 
a man bringeth you into bondage, 
if a man devoureth you, if a man 
seizeth you, if aman exalteth him- 
self, if a man smiteth you on the 
“1 By way of disparagement 
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Let no man think me a fool; 
but if ye will think so, yet even as a 


that I too ie 


7 Phat which 
the 4 1 Cor. vii. 6, 


me, 


after 
in this ech ix.4. 
1S € Secing t Phi. iii. 3, 4 


not 


1) Por ye bear with 


Sheng [yourselves] ¢1 Cov. iv. 10. 


ithat we were weak, ich.x.10. 
others. This, forsooth, encourages him to 
hope for thei forbearance and patron age. 


Compare the earnestness of 1 Cor. iii, L— =4. 
And the irony does not stop here: it is not 
only matter of presumption that they eould 
tolerate fools with complacency, but the 
matter of fact testified it: they were doing 
this: and more. 29.| For (proof that 
they eould have no objection to so iinocent 
aman asa fvo/, when they tolerated such 
hoxious ones as are adduced) ye endure 
(them), if (as is the casc) one bringeth you 
into slavery (the enslaving understood, 1s 
to the mun himse?f, not to the law: see 
Gal. il. -t), if one devoureth you (by exac- 
tion on your property), if one cateheth 
you (as withasnare: notas A. V., ‘laketh 
of you’), if one uplifteth himself, if one 
smiteth you on the face (in insnlt, sce 
1 Kings xxii, 24; Matt. v.39; Lnke xxii. 
G-L; Acts xxiii. 2. This is put as the climax 
of forbearance. “ Thatsuch violence might 
literally be expected from the rulers of the 
early Christian society, is also implied in 
the command in 1 Tim. iii. 3, Tit. i. 7, that 
the ‘bishop’ is not to be a ‘striker’ Even 
so late as the seventh century the council 
of Braga, a.pD. 675, orders that no bishop 
at his will and pleasure shall strike his 
clergy, lest he lose the respeet which they 
owe him.” Stanley). 21.] By way of 
disparagement I assume that wer (emn- 
phatic) were weak (when we were among 
you). An ironical reminiscence of his own 
x 
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k Phils. ¥ Towbeit whereinsoever any is bold, 
(I speak in foolishness,) I am bold 
lacts sxii.3. also, ** Are they Hebrews? 'so am 
Are they Israchtes? so am I. 
Are they Abraham’s seed? so am I. 
°3 Are they ministers of Christ? (I 
speak as beside myself) ] am more ; 
mi Cor.xv.1% ™ iy Jabours more tabundantly, im 


Rom. Ale, 
Phil. iii. 5. T 


+ So our oldest 


nv: ys, @ prisons more abundantly, in "stripes 


xx. 23. & xxi 
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speak foolishly,) Iam bold 
also. 2° Are they Hebrews? 
soam I. Are they Israel- 
ites? so am I. Are they 
the seed of Abraham? so 
am I. °3 Are they minis- 
ters of Christ? (I speak 
asa fool) Iam more; in 
labours more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, it 
deaths oft. 2+ Of the Jews 


il. chev above measure, °in deaths oft. * Of| five times received I forty 


4, 5. E . 
o1Cor.xv.30% the Jews five times received I P forty 
ol. v 
25 Thrice was I 


81, 32. ch 
9,10. & iv. 11 
W& vi. 9. 

p Deut. xxv. 8. 


“stripes save one. 
abstinenee when among them from all these 
acts of seli-exaltation at their expense ; as 
much as to say (ironically), ‘I teel that I 
am much letting myself down by the con- 
fession that J was too weak ever to do any 
ot these things among you.’ Nee this ren- 
dering defended in wy Greek ‘Test. 

in foolishness | see ver. 17. 22.) “ The 
three honourable appellations with which 
the adversaries magnified themselves,— 
resting on their Jewish extraction, are ar- 
ranged so as to form a climax: so that 
Hebrews refers to the nationality,—Israel- 
ites to the theocracy (Nom. ix. 4 ff), and 
seed of Abraham to the claim to a part in 
the Messiah (Rom. ix. 7: xi. 1, al.).” 
Meyer. 23.| Meyer remarks, that all 
three points of Judaistic comparison, of so 
little real consequence in the matter, were 
dismissed with the short and contemptuous 
so am I. But that is not enough, now 
that we are come to the great point of 
comparison ; the consciousness of his real 
standing, and their nullity as ministers of 
Christ, requires the I am more, and the 
holy earnestness of this consciousness pours 
itself forth as a stream over the adversaries, 
so as to overwhelm their coneeited aspira- 
tions to apostolic dignity. I speak as 
beside myself] I say it as a madman. 
This is far stronger than “I speak in 
foolishness 2’ it is said from a deep sense 
of his own unworthiness, and conseious how 
utterly untrue was “I @ more,” in any 
boasting sense. He therefore repudiates it 
even more strongly than the “2 am bold 
aiso,”’ before. ‘Lhe assertion, Iam more, 
ninst not be misunderstood. He concedes to 
them their being ministers of Christ, and 
assumes (as it were (x imadness) for him- 
self, something more, if more ubundant 
labours and sufferings are to be any crite- 


stripes save one. 35 Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, 


rion of the matter. That this is the sense, 
is obvious from the eomparison being in the 
amount of labours and sufferings,—and not 
that he denies to them the othice of ministers 
of Christ, and merely puts it hypotheti- 
cally: ‘* Well, then, if they are to be con- 
sidered ministers of Christ, J must be some- 
thing more.” It so, the eomparison would 
not be in the degree of ministerial selt- 
sacrifice, but in the credentials of the 
ministry itself. Both are now assumed 
to be ministers; but if so, Paul is a 
minister in a mueh higher degree, more 
faithful, more self-denying, richer in gifts 
and divine tokens, than they. in (the 
matter of: or, by, by virtue of) labours 
(occurring) more abundantly,—in prisons 
(imprisonments) more abundantly (but oze 
such is mentioned in the Acts [xvi. 23 ff] 
previous to the writing of this Epistle.— 
Clement, in the celebrated passage of his 
1st Epistle to the Corinthians on the labours 
of Paul, deseribes him as having seven times 
borne chains. This whole catalogue shonld 
shew the chronologists of the Apostle’s life 
and epistles, how exeeedingly unsafe it is 
to build oly on the history in the Acts for 
a complete account of his journeys and 
voyages), in stripes above measure (par- 
tienlarized below), in deaths oft (sce reth 
and ch. iv. 10. Such was the danger 
eseaped at Damascus, Acts ix. 23, at 
Antioch in Pisidia, xiii. 50, at Ieconium, 
xiv. 5,°6, at Lystra, ib. 19, at Philippi, 
xvi., at Thessaloniea, xvii. 5 f., at Berea, 
ib. 18, and doubtless many others of 
which we know nothing. See below). 

24, 25.] are parenthetieal, ex- 
plaining some of the foregoing expres- 
sions: the construetion is resumed ver. 26. 
—At the hands of the Jews five times 
received I forty save one (iu Deut. xxv. 
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once was IT stoned, thrice IT} 4 beaten 
suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in 
thedeep; *®in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in 
perils by mine own cour- 
trymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false bre- 
thren ; 
painfulness, in watchings | 
often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. *3 Beside 
those things that are with- 
out, that which cometh upon 


ne ; 
*7 te weariness and | 





nakedness. 


sides, + my 


3, it is prescribed that not more than 
forty stripes should be given, ‘lest thy 
brother should seem vile unto thee. For 
fear of exceeding this number they kept 
within it. Meyer remarks that St. Paul 
might well number it among the deaths, 
for it was no rare occurrence for the 
criminal to die under its infliction.x—None 
of these scourgings are mentioned in the 
Acts), thrice was I beaten with rods 
(viz. by the Roman magistrates, see Acts 
xvi. 22, 23, whieh is the only occasion meu- 
tioned in the Acts), once was I stoned 
(Aets xiv. 19), thrice I suffered shipwreck 
(not one of these shipwreeks is known to 
us. Thus we see that perhaps three, per- 
haps two, voyages of Paul, but certainly 
one, —previous to this time, must be some- 
where inserted in the history of the Aets), 
a night and day have I spent in the deep 
(i.e. the sea: probably on some remuant 
of a wreck after one of his shipwrecks 
alone or with others). 26.} The con- 
struction is resumed from ver. 23.—By 
journeys frequently, by perils of rivers 
(the genitives denote the material of the 
perils; rivers and robbers being the things 
and persons actually attacking. ‘ The perils 
ot rivers’ might arise from crossing or 
fordiug, or from floods. The erossing of 
the rocky and irregular torrents in Alpine 
districts is to this day attended with danger, 
which must have been much more frequent 
when bridges were comparatively rare. 
And this is the ease with a road, among 
others, frequently traversed by Paul, that 
between Jerusalem and Antioch, crossed as 
it is by the torrents from the sides of 


x 
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with 
stoned, thrice I * suffered shipwreck, s Acts xxvit. 
‘a night and a day have I spent in 
the deep; *® by journeyings often, 
by perils of rivers, by perils of rob- 
bers, ‘by perils from my countr 
men, "by perils from the Gentiles, 
by perils in the eity, by perils in 
the wilderness, by perils in 
sea, by perils among false brethren ; 
*7 by weariness and painfulness, 
watchings often, Yin hunger and ¥1 Cor iv. 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
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I] a Acts xvi. 22, 
r Acts xiv. 1% 


rods, "once was 


~ tActsix.23.& 
xiii. 50. & 
kiv. 5. & xvii. 
6. & xx. 3.& 
xxi. 31. & 
xxiii. 10, 17, 
& XXV. 3. 


u Acts 5.& 
the co xiv, 


x in x 1 Actus Ss 


28 Omitting what is be- 


care day by day, ? my tints. 

z See Acts xx. 18, &e. Rom.i. 14. 
Lebanon. Maundrell says that the traveller 
Spon lost his life in one of these torrents : 
see Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. 
Paul, edn. 2, vol. i. p. 502, note), by perils 
of robbers (see note on Acts xiii. 14), 
by perils from my kindred (or, country- 
men: the Jewish nation: from, i. ¢. arising 
from: they not beiug always the direct 
agents,—bnt, as in many eases in the Acts, 
setting on others, or plotting secretly), 
by perils from the Gentiles, by perils in 
the city (in Damascus, Aets ix. 23 f.,— 
Jerusalem, ib. 29,—Ephesus, xix. 23 ff; and 
many other places), by perils in the wil- 
derness (literally, in {the] solitude: it may 
mean the actual desert, or merely the solt- 
tude of journeys, as contrasted with ‘the 
city’), by perils in the sea (not a repeti- 
tion from ver. 25: there are many perils 
in the sea short of shipwrecks), by perils 
among false brethren (who were these? 
probably persons who wished to be thought 
Christian brethren, but were not in heart 
and eonduct, and were opponents of him- 
self personally, rather than designed traitors 
to the Christian cause) ; 27.] by weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings (see 
on ch. vi. 5) frequently, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings frequently (voluntary 
fastings, “to purify his soul and tame the 
flesh,’ as Estins, see also ch. vi. 5, note. 
De Wette here too [see also Stanley] holds 
to ‘involuntary fastings ;? but he is clearly 
wrong, for “fastings” are distinguished 
in the eatalogue from “hunger and thirst”’), 
in cold and nakedness (insufficient cloth- 
ing :—or, literally, when thrust into prison 
after his scourgings,—or after his ship: 


2 
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a1 Cor vitias. anxiety for all the churches, 
& ix, 22. 
is weak, and I am not weak? who 


is offended, and I myself 


b ch. xii. 5, 9, 
10. 


efom.i.9.& mine infirmities. 
TXick.c Chet: 
93. Gal. i. 20. 


1 Thess. ii. 5. 


d Rom. ix. 5. 


dwhich is blessed for 


e Acts ix. 24, knoweth 


25. 


eseaped his hands. 
Sie? 1. panist 


but the reading is in great confusion. 


+ So, or nearly 
an, our mnst 
aacient MSS.: 


wrecks). 28.] He passes from par- 
ticulars, omitting others which might have 
been specified, to the weight of apostolic 
enve and syinpathy whieh was on ‘him. — 
Not to mention those (afilictions) which 
are besides (these), (notas A. V., ‘the things 
that are without/—a meaning which the 
original word never has),—my care (the 
original word may mean cither ‘delay,’ 
‘hindrance.’ or ‘care,’ ‘attention,’ ‘matter 
of earnest thought’) day by day, (viz.) 
my anxiety for all tne churches. 
29.] “Care implies sympathy: so that the 
tahuister of Christ takes on him the feelings 
of all, puts on the person of all, that he 
may accommodate himself to all.” Calvin. 
The weakness spoken of may be in 
various ways; in fazfh, as Rom. xiv. 1 al, 
or in purpose, or in courage: that of the 
Apostle, see 1 Cor. ix. 22, was a sympa- 
thetie weakness, a leaning to the same in- 
firmity for the weak brother's sake, but 
also a veritable trouble in himself on the 
weak brother’s seeount. I myself | 
In the former “ J,” there was no emphasis : 
on this one, there is: because in that case 
he was suffering with the weak: here 
he stands between the offender and the 
oflended; indignant at the one, sympa- 
thizing with the other. burn not] 
—with zeal, or with indignation. 
30.] partly refers back to what hus passed 
since ver. 23. The tvfirmity not being thas 
mentioned in a different connexion in ver. 
29, but that of ver. 21, to which all since 
has applied. But the words are not with- 
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80 If I must needs boast, >I will 
beast of the things which concern 
3leThe God and}; 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


that I he not. 
Damaseus the governor under Aretas 
the king kept watch over 
the Damascenes to apprehend me: 
83 and through a window was I let 
down in a basket by the wall, and 


necds 


XI. 29—33. 
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29a Who 


ine daily, the care of all 
the churehes. 29 Who is 
weak, and Iam not weak? 
whois offended, and I burn 
nol? STF I must needs 
glory, I will glory of the 
things which concern mine 
uftrimities, 31 The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus 

‘hrist, which is blessed for 
everinore, knoweth that I 
lie not. 3% Jn Damaseus 
the governor under Aretas 
the king kept the eity of 
the Damascenes with @ 
garrison, desirous to ap- 
prehend me: 33 and through 
a window ina basket was 
L let down by the wall, and 
escaped hts hands. 

AIL. 1 Jt is not expe- 


burn not ? 


evermore, 
ee Tn 


the eity of 


boast, 


out a forward referenee likewise. He will 
boast of his weaknesses—of those things 
which made him appear mean and cons 
temptible in the eyes of his adversaries. 
He is about to adduce an instance of escape 
from danger, of which this is eminently 
the ease: he might be seofled at as ove 
borae in a basket, or the like—but he is 
earried on in his tervency of self-renuncia- 
tion amidst his apparent. self-celebration, 
and he will even cast before his enemies 
the eortemptible antecedents of his career, 
boasting in being despised, if only for what 
Christ had done in him. The asseveration 
in ver. 3] say he applied to the whole, but 
Lhad rather view it as connected with the 
strange history about to be related :—‘I 
will glory in my weaknesses—vea, and I 
will yet more abase myself—God knows 
that I am telling sober truth—&e.’ If the 
solemnity of the asseveration seem out of 
proportion to the incident, the fervid and 
impassioned character of the whole passage 
must be taken into account. 82, 33. | 
On the fact and historieal difficulty, see 
note, Acts ix. 23. governor | the title 
is literally Ethnarch, who appears to have 
been a Prefect, stationed there by the 
Arabian king. The title appears to have 
been variously used. See in my Greek 
Test. The basket here spoken of pro- 
bably was a ‘rope-basket,” a uet. 

Cuap. XII. 1—10.] He proceeds to speak 
of visions and revelations vouchsafed to 
him, and relates one such, of which, how- 
ever, he will not boast, except in as far as 
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dient for me doubiless to though it is not expedient: but I 


glory. IL will cone to 
visions and revelations of 
the Lord. 


27 knew a man, of the Lord. 


‘will come to visions and revelations 


2 I know aman @jn 2 fom. avi.7 


et MOT. 


tn Christ above fourteen Christ, above fourteen years ago, %))** 


years ago, (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell; or 


(whether in the body, I know not; 


whether out of the body, Zor Whether out of the body, I know 
cannot tell: God knoweth;)) not: God knoweth;) such an one 


such an one caught up to 


the third heaven. 3 Aud I 
i beaven. 


it leads to fresh mention of infirmity, tu 
which he will boast, as being a vehicle for 
the perfection of Chriss power. In 
order to understand the connexion of the 
following, it is very requisite to bear in 
mind the burden of the whole, which runs 
throngh it—* Z will boast in inine infirmi- 
ties”’ There is no break between this end 
the last chapter. He has just mentioned a 
passage of his history which mizht expose 
him to contempt and ridienle—this was 
one of the weaknesses. He now eomes to 
another: but that other inseparably con- 
nected with, and forming the sequel of, a 
glorious revelation vonehsated him by the 
Lord. This therefore he relates, at the 
same time repudiating it as connected with 
himself, and fixing attention only on the 
weakness which followed it. 1.] On the 
difficult question of the reading m thisverse, 
see my Greek Test. I must boast, though 
it is not to my advantage: but I will pro- 
ceed to visions and revelations of the 
Lord] as if he said, ‘axd the tnstances I 
will select are just of that kind tn which, 
if boasting ever were good, it might be 
allowed,’ vision is the form or manner 
of receiving revelation. There ean hardly 
be a vision without a rereludion of some 
kind. of the Lord, i.e., vouchsafed 
me by the Lord, not of, i.e. revealing, 
the Lord, as the subject of the vision; for 
such is not that whieh follows. 

2—4.] din exainple of such @ vision and 
revelation The adoption of the third 
person is remarkable: it being evident 
from ver. 7 that de himself is meant. It 
is plain that a contrast is intended between 
the rapt and glorified person of vv. 2, 4, 
—and himself, the weak and athieted and 
almost despairing subject of the thorz in 
the flesh of verses 7 tf! Such glory Jelonged 
not to him, but the weakness did. Nay, 
so fur was the glory trom leing his, that 
he knew not whetber he was in or ont of 
the body when it was put upon him; so 
that the “J imyself,’ coinpounded cf the 


eanght up even unto the third 
3 And I know such a man, 


mind and the flesh (Rom. vii. 25), clearly 
was not the subject of it, but as it were 
another form of his personality, analogous 
to that which we shall assume when un- 
clothed of the body.—It may be remarked 
in passing, as has been done by Whitby, 
that the Apostle here by implication ae- 
knowledges the possibility of conscious- 
ness and receptivily in a disenbodied stale. 
—Let it not be forgotten, that in the con- 
text, this vision is introdueed not so much 
for the purpose of making if a ground of 
boasting, which he does only passingly and 
under protest, but that he may by it in- 
troduce the mention of the thorn in the 
flesh, which bore so conspicuous a part in 
his weaknesses, TO BOAST OF WHICH ts his 
present object. 2.] I know (not, 
‘knew,’ as A. V.: which is a mistake in 
grammar, and introduces serious con- 
fusion, making it seem as if the fourteen 
years ago were the date of the Anowledge, 
not, as it really is, of the vision) @ man in 
Christ (i. e., ‘a Christian, ‘a man whose 
standing is in Christ ;? so in Rom. xvi. 7), 
fourteen years aga (the dae refers en- 
tirely to the event about to be narrated, 
and probably refers back to the time when 
he was at ‘Tarsus waiting for God to point 
out his work, between Acts ix. 30 and xi. 
25. See the chronological table in the 
introduction to the Acts), whether in the 
body, I know not; or out of the body, I 
know not: God knoweth (if ix the body, 
the idea would be that le was taken up 
bodily: if out of the body, to which the 
alternative manifestly inclines,—that his 
spirit was rapt from the body, and taken 
up disembodied) ; such an one (so ‘such an 
one’ resumes after a parenthesis, 1 Cor. v. 5) 
eaught up (snatched or taken up) as far as 
the third heaven. — hat is the third hea- 
ven? ‘The Jews knew no such limit of nnin- 
ber, but commonly recognized sever heavens: 
and if theirarranzement is tobe followed, the 
third heaven will be very low in the eclestial 
scale, being only the materiel clouds. Vio 
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(whether in the body, or apart from 
the body, I know not: God know- 
eth ;) #that he was caught up into 
» paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a 
5 Of such an one 
will I boast: but ‘of myself I will 
not boast, save in my weaknesses. 
6 For 4if I should desire to boast, I] frmities. 6 For though I 
shall not be a fool; for I shall say 
the truth: but I forbear, lest any 
man should esteem of me above that 
which he seeth me to be, or heareth 
7 And that I 


might not through the exceeding 


b Luke xxiii. 
43. 


man to utter. 


ech. xi. 30. 


dch.x. 8 & xi. 
16, 


perehanee from me. 
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knew such a man, (whether 
in the body, or out of the 
body, I cannot tell: God 
knoweth ;) * how that he 
was caught up into para- 
dise, and heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter. 
5 Of such an one will I 
glory: yet of myself I will 


not glory, but in mine in- 


would desire to glory, I 
shall not be a fool; for I 
will say the truth: but now 
LI forbear, lest any man 
should think of me above 
that which he seeth me to 
be, or that he heareth of 


lone: 7 And lest I should 


greatness of the revelations be ex-|%e eralled above measure 


alted overmuch, there was given to 


safest explanation is, not to follow any 
fired division, but judging by the evident 
intention of the expression, to understand 
a high degree of eclestial exaltation. 
3, 4.] 4 solemn repetition of the fore- 
going, with the additional particular of 
his having had unspeakable revelations 
made to him.—Some think that this was a 
Sresk assumption, as far as the third 
heaven, and thence into Paradise: but this 
from the form of the sentence is unlikely. 
See in my Greek Test. The paradise 
here spoken of cannot be the Jewish 
Paradise, the blissful division or side of 
Hades (Scheol), where the spirits of the 
just awaited the resurrection, see uote 
on Luke xvi. 22,—but the Paradise of 
which our Lord spoke on the Cross,—the 
place of happiness into which He at His 
Death introduced the spirits of the just: 
see on Luke xxiii. 43. which it is 
not lawful for a Man to utter (sce above): 
—impuarted by God, but not to be divulged 
to others: and therefore, in this case, in- 
tended, we may presume, tor the Apostle’s 
own consolation and cneouragement. Of 
what kind they were, or by whom uttered, 
we have no hint given, and it were worse 
than trifling to conjecture. “They must 
have been,” says Bengel, “of great sub- 
Mmity: for not all celestial words are in- 
eflable, e.g., Exod. xxxiv. 6, Isa. vi. 3, 
which nevertheless were highly sublime.” 
5.] Of sueh a man he will boast, 
but not (see above on ver. 1) of himself, 


through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was 


except it be in his infirmities. He strikes 
here again the key-note of the whole— 
boasting in his infirmities. He will boast 
of such a person, so favoured, so exalted ; 
but this merely by the way: it is not his 
subject: it was introduced, not indecd 
without reference to the main point, but 
prineipally to bring in the infirmity follow- 
ing. 6.] For (supply the sentence for 
which for renders a reason: ‘Nod but that 
I might boast concerning myself if LI 
would’)—if I shall wish to boast (con- 
ecrning myself’), I shall not be a fool (I 
shall not aet rashly or imprudently, for I 
shall not boast without solid ground for 
it); for I shall say the truth: but I 
abstain, that no one may reckon of me 
beyond (by a standard superior to that 
furnished by) what he seeth me (to be), 
or heareth perchance from me.— Lest he 
should seem to undervalue so legitimate a 
subject of boasting, he alleges the reason 
why he abstains: not that he had not this 
and more such exaltations, truly to allege: 
but beeause he wished to be judged of by 
what they really had scen and heard of and 
from himselt in person. 

7—10.] He now comes to that for which 
the foregoing was mainly alleged: the in- 
Jjirmity in his flesh, which above others 
hindered his personal efficieney iu the apos- 
tolie ministry. 7.|] And that I might 
not by the abundant excess of revelations 
(made to me) be uplifted, there was given 
me (‘by God’ certainly uot, as Meyer, 
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given to me a thorn in’'mea *thorn in my flesh, 


the flesh, the messenyer of 
Satan to buffet me, lest I 
should be exalted above 
measure. §% kor this thing 
I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from' 


me. 9% And he said unto| Me. 





me, My grace is sufficient | wyace is suficient for thee: 


and others, by Satan, of whom such an 
expression as was given, would surely hardly 
be nsed: compare “ the gruce given to 
me,” so often said by the Apostle,—Itom. 
xii. 3, 6; xv. 15 al., and the absolute use 
ot given tor eee portioned out by 
God: 1 Cor, xi 159 sie 7, 83 Galen: 2 

Jauies i. 5) a ee (the word may stants 
a stake, ov sharp pointed staff: and 
Stanley rejects the meaning ‘tori,’ and 
supposes the fignre to refer to the punish- 
ment of impulement) in my Hesh (the 
expression used Gal iv. 14 of this same 
aitliction, “my templation which is in my 
Jlesh,” seems decisive for rendering thus, 
und not “for my flesh”), the (or, an) 
angel of Satan (it is doubtful whether 
the form of the word Satan in the ori- 
giual be nominative or genitive. But 
usage decides for the genitive. If taken 
as the nom., the expression would mean 
a hostile angel, which would be contrary 
to the universal usage of Satan, as a proper 
name: some render it, fhe angel Satan, 
which is inconsistent with New Test. usage, 
aceording to which Satan, though once an 
angel, is now the Prince of the powers of 
the air, Eph. ii. 2, and has his own angels, 
Matt. xxv. -11), that he (the angel of Satan) 
may buffet me (not, might builet me: the 
action of the afflicting thorn continued and 
was to continue, even when St. Paul was 
writing to them. This is Chrysostom’s 

observation), that I may not be up- 
lifted (the repetition gives foree and so- 
lemnity,—expressing his firm persuasion 
of the divine intention in thus aiHlicting 
him).—As regards the thorn itse?f, very 
many, and some very absurd  conjec- 
tures have been hazarded. They may be 
resolved into three heads, the two former 
of which are, from the nature of the ease, 
out of the question (see below): (1) that 
Paul alludes to spiritual solicitations of 
the devil, who suggested to him blasphe- 
mous thoughts, so Luther (how character- 
istically !),—or remorse for his former lite : 
or according to the Romanist interpreters, 
who want to find here a precedent for their 
monkish stories of temptations,—izcite- 
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qnop] ¢ See Ezek. 
fan angel XNVAib. D4, 
Gall iv. 15, 


f Job ii. 7. 


I may not be exalted overmuch, Lube siti 1s. 
8 Concerning this I thrice besought # Se Pew i 
the Lord, that he might depart from ""“"" 
9 And he said unto me, My 


for [my] 


ments to lust. (2) that he alludes to op- 
position from his adversaries, or some one 
adversary: +so many aucient Commen- 
tators, and some inodern. (3) that he 
points to some grievous bodily pain, which 
has been curiously speeified by ditferent 
Conmunentators. The ancients mention dead- 
ache: some have supposed hypochondriac 
melancholy, which however hardly answers 
the conditions of a ¢fhorn, in which aeule 
pain seems to be implied: see Stanley’s 
note, which is important in other respects 
also, und full of iuterest.—Ou the whole, 
putting together the figure here used, that 
of a thorn, oceasioning pain, and the buf- 
feting or putting to shame; it seems quite 
necessary to infer that the Apostle alludes 
tosome painful and tedious bodily malady, 
which at the same time put him to shame 
before those among whom he exercised his 
ministry. Of such a kind may have been 
the disorder in his eyes, more or less in- 
dicated in several passages of his history 
and Epistles: see notes on Acts xiil. 9; 
xxiii, 1 fi:—and Gal. iv. 14 (15?); 
vi. 11 (?). But it may also have been 
something besides this, and to such an in- 
ference probability would lead us ; disorders 
in the eyes, however sad in their conse- 
quences, not being usually of a very painful 
or distressing nature in themselves 

8.] In respect of this (angel of Satan, 
not thorn, see below) I thrice (Meyer well 
observes, ‘ At his first and second request, 
no answer was given to him: on the third 
occasion, it came; and his faithful re- 
signation to the Lord’s will prevented his 
asking again’) besought the Lord (Christ, 
sce ver, 9), that he might depart from me 
(the angel of Satan: in Luke iv. 13, the 
same Greek word is used of the devil 
departing trom our Lord: as also in Acts 
xxl. 29, “they departed from him which 
should have examined him”). 9. 
And He said to me (literally, hath said: 
but this perfect can hardly in English 
be represented otherwise than by the 
historical past; in the Greek, it  par- 
takes of its own proper sense—‘ He sai’, 
and that answer is enough: ‘ He hath 
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power is made perfeet in weakness. 
will I rather 
boast im my infirmities, that the 
1 power of Christ may rest upon me. 
10 Wherefore *I am well content in 


h ch, xi. 80. 


Most gladly therefore ® 


41 Pet. iv. 14. 


k Rom. v. 3, 


ch. vil. 4. 
infirmities, in insults, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses, for 
leh. xii. = Chirist’s sake: for! when I am weak, 


then am I strong. 


4 in glorying is 


omitted dy al ONGHE to have been commended by 


our oldest 


MSs. you: for in nothing 


hind those overmuch 
wi Corsi? “thoueh Lantiothing. 


& xv. 

Eph. ie 
o Hom. z¥. “s 

10. 2 Car. ix. 

20) chisdve2s 

& vie t. & xi. 0. 
said,’—but this last would not eontain 
reference enough to the fact itself. The 
pov erty of our language in the finer dis- 
tinctions of the tenses often obliges us to 
render inaccurately, end fall short of, the 
wonderful language with which we have to 
deal.— iow this was said, whether accom- 
panied by an appearance of Christ to him 
or not, must remain in Spaconity My 
grace (not, ‘My favour generally ;— 
‘My imparted grace’) is sudieient for thee 
(spoken from the divine Omniscience, ‘suf- 
fices, and shall suffice ? as if it had been 
said, ‘the trial must endure, untaken away: 
but the grace shall also endure, and never 
fail thec’): for (the reason lying in Ay ways 
being not as man's ways, My Power not 
being bronght to perfection as man’s power 
is couceived to be) (ly) Power is made 
perfect (has its full energy and complete 
manitestation) in (as the element in whien 
it acts as observable by miu) weakness.— 
See ch. iv. 7, and 1 Cor. ii, 3, 4,—where 
the iniluence of this divine response ou 
the Apostle, is very manitest, Mest 
gladiy therefore will I rather (than that 
mwny atiliciion should be removed from me, 
which before that response, I wished) 
boast (emphatie,—I will rather Joust in 
nine infirmities) in my infirmities, that 
(by ny infirmities hanes not removed 
from me, but becoming my clory) the 
power of Christ may have its residenc 
in me (‘may carry on in me its work 
unto eompletion,’ as above), 10. ] 
Wherefore (because of this relation to 
human weakness and divine power) Tam 
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Sor thee: for my strength 
is made perfect in weak- 
ness. Bost gladly there- 
Sore will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest 
upon me. 10° Therefore I 
take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches,in necessities, 
az persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake: 
for when I am weak, then 
am Istrong. I am be- 
come a fool in glorying ; 
ye have compelled me: for 


eame I be-| L ought to have been com- 
apostles, 
Io 'Truly the 


signs of an apostle: were wrought! be ‘nothing. 


| mended of you: for in no- 
thing am I behind the very 
chiefest apostles, though I 
2 Truly the 
| segues of an apostle were 


even 





well content (it is the same word as that 
used Matt. iil. 17, “¢n whom ZI am well 
pleased’’)in infirmities (four kinds of which 
are then specified,—all coming also, as well 
as (nfirinitics proper, under the ¢ category of 
infirmities, as kindrances and bafjlings of 
human strength), in insults, in necessities, 

in persecutions, in distresses, on behalf of 
Christ: for whenever Iam weak (apply- 
ing to all five situations above), then I am 
mighty. 

11—18.] He excuses his boasting, and 
is thereby led to speak of the signs of an 
wlpostle wrought among thom, and to re- 
assert his disinterestedness in preaching 
to them, on occasion of his past and in- 
tended visits. il.| Iam BEcoME (the 
emphasis on the verb,—I xm verily decoine 
a tool, viz. by this boasting, which I have 
now concluded. It is still ironical, spoken 
from the situation of his adversaries) a 
fool: ye compelled me (ye emphatie): 
for I (I also emphatic, but more with 
reference to what has passed: ‘ye com- 
pelled me, it was no doing of mine, for J, 
c.’) ought to have been recommended by 
you (emphatic, by you, not by himself): 
for I was nothing behind (when I was 
with you) these overmuch apostles (sce 
on ch. xi. 5: but here even more plainly 
than there, the expression cannot be ap- 
plied to the other Apostles, seeing that 
the assertion would in that case be in- 
consistent with the fnet—the Corinthians 
never having had an opportunity ot com- 
paring him with them), even though I am 
nothing (see similar expressions of humt- 
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wrought among you in all 
patience, in signs, and 
wouders, and mighty deeds. 
13 For what is it wherein 
ye were inferior to other 
churches, except it be that 
IT myself was not burden- 
some to you? forgive me 
this wrong. 34 Behold, the 
third time I am ready to 
come to you; and TI will 
not be burdensome to you: 
for I seek not your’s, but 
you: for the children ought 
not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents 
for the children. 1 And 
LT will very gladly speud 
and be spent for you; 


lity, 1 Cor. xv. 9—11). 12.] Con- 
firmation of the boast just made. .... 
The signs indeed of an epostle were 
wrought out among you (“the Apostle’s 
own personality us the worker is modestly 
veiled behind the passive.” Meyer) in all 
(possible) patience (endurance of opposi- 
tion, which did not cause me to leave off 
working), in sigas, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds. 

138—15.] ZZis disinterestedness, shewn 
in his past, and resolved in his future 
dealings with them. 13.] The ques- 
tion is asked in bitter irony. It is an 
illustration of kis much endurance, and of 
the distinction conferred on them by so 
Jong manifestation of the signs of an 
Apostle among them. ‘Was this en- 
durance of working which I shewed, 
marred by the faet that I worked gra- 
tuilously among you ?? ye were inferior 
to does not unply that all churches suf: 
fered loss, and that the Joss of the Co- 
rinthians was only not greater than that 
of other churches: but ‘ye suffered loss 
in comparison with the other churches.’ 

except that one point, in which 
of all others they had éeas¢ reason to 
complain. This oue is put forward to 
indicate their deep ingratitude, if they did 
complain, seeing that the only point of 
difference in their treatment had been a 
preference: “It is Love, deeply wounded, 
which speaks,” says Meyer. The irony 
here reaches its height. 14.] The 
words must, from the context, mean, the 
third time I am ready to come, i.e. ‘I 
am ready to come the third time ;’—not, ‘I 
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among you in all patience, in signs, 

and wonders, and mighty deeds. 

13 P For what is there wherein ye were p?Cor.i.7. 
inferior to the other churches, except 

that 9T myself was not a burden to a1 0or.ix.22. 
you? forgive me‘ this wrong. }§ Be- 
hold, the third time I am ready to 
come to you; and I will not be a 
burden to you: *for I scek not your’s, + Acts sx. 8. 


ch. xi. 9, 
Feehy x72 
8 ch, xiii. 1. 


1 


or. X. 383. 


but you: for "the children ought »2,0r.iv.u, 
not to lay up for the parents, but 

the parents for the children. 
*T very gladly will spend and _ be = Psitiivv. 


15 Yet 


1 Thess. ii. 8. 


spent Yfor your souls; thoueh while ysomnx.n. 
a foo) 


ch. i. 6. Col. 


1.24. 2 Tim. ii. 10. 


am the third time ready to come, i.e. 
‘this is the third time that I have been 
ready to come to yon” ‘This latter mean- 
ing has been ‘adopted by many Com- 
mentators, in order to evade the difficulty 
of supposing St. Paul to have been before 
this time at Corinth. But on this see In- 
trod. to 1 Cor. § v. Here, the context has 
absolutely nothing to do with his third 
preparation to come, which would be a 
new element, requiring some explanation, 
as in 1 Thess. ii. 18. The natural, and I 
am persuaded, only true inferenee from the 
words here is, ‘ lam coming to you a third 
time,—and | will not burden you this time, 
any more than I did at my two prerivus 
visits. —Our business in such cases is, not 
to wrest plain words to fit our preeonevived 
chronology, but to adapt our confessedly 
most uncertain and imperfect history of the 
Apostle’s life, to the data furnished by the 
plain honest sense of lis Epistles. 

for the children ought not ...] St. Paul 
was the spiritual father of the Corinthian 
Church, 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15: he does not 
therefore want to be enriched by them, 
his children, but rather to lay up riches 
Jor them, secking to have them as his 
treasure, and thus to exrich them, as a 
loving father does his ehildren. What it 
is that is to be laid up, is lett indefinite: 
if pressed strictly, it cannot be earthly 
treasure in the negative part of the sen- 
tence, heavenly, in the positive :—see next 
verse, 15.] The Apostle promises 
more than even natural fathers do. They 
lay up treasures: I will spend them :— 
and more than that, I will spend myself’: 
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though the more abundantly 





reh.vi.13,183 IT Jove you 7more abundantly, I am = eis 
ae : ao 16 : a ove you, the less é 
ach. xi. 9. less loved. 16 But be it so, *I myself}; 3 ‘t6 But Be it sen. 
did not burden you: nevertheless, | did not burden you: never- 
being crafty, I eaunght you with|heless, being crafty, I 

= ‘ 3 ht you with guil 

‘h. vii les 17 Pid take adyantase ofl, 25 
behviL2 guile. 5 7 Did I make a gain of 
you by any of them whom I have} you by any of them whom 
cch.vite, sent unto you? 8°] intreated|/ set uxto you? MT 
16, 22. Tit t tos dail desired Titus, and with 
7 Us [ ocome. nan you], eis we Ml him I sent a brother. Did 

deh. viiis. him I sent ?our brother. Did Titus| 7itus make a gain of you? 
take any advantage of you? walked | @/Hed we not in the same 

: eae aver calcd spirit? walked we not in 

we not in the same spint: [wa ec Nelawe vee? VAgain 

ech.v. 12. we] not in the same steps ? 19. € Ve! think ye that we excuse 


+ So our mast 
anerent MSS, 


are excusing ourselves 


f Rom. ix. 1. 
eh, xi. 31. 


g i Cor. x. 33. 


your edifying. 


have been long + thinking that we|orselves unto you? we 


speak before Godin Christ: 


unto you. but we do all things, dearly 


fWe speak before God in Christ: beloved, for your edifying. 
& but all we do, dearly beloved, is for 
20 For I fear, that 


20 For I fear, lest, when I 
| come, LI shall not find you 
? such as I would, and that 


when I come, I may find you not) TZ shall be found unto you 


even if I must give my flesh for the salva- 
tion of your souls, I will not spare it. 

16--18.| He refutes a possible, perhaps an 
actual calumny,—that though he had acted 
disinterestedly towards them himself, he 
had some side-way of profiting by them, 
through others. 16.| But be it so 
(‘but let us suppose the former matter dis- 
mixsed*), let the fact be granted, that I 
myself (emphatic) did not burden you. 
Then the sense breaks off, and the foree of 
the concession goes no further, the following 
words making a new hypothesis. Never- 
theless, being (by habit and standing) 
crafty (unprineipled, and versatile in de- 
vices), L eaught you with guile (with some 
more subtle way. Caughé you, in order to 
practise upon you for my own ends). 

17,18.) Specification, in refutation, of the 
ways in which this might be supposed to 
have taken place. 18.] This journey 
of ‘Titus cannot, of course, be the one 
spoken of eh. viii. 6,17, 22; but some pre- 
vious mission to them betore this Epistle 
was written: probably that from which he 
returned with the report ot’ their penitence 
to Paul in Macedonia, ch. vit. 6 i. We 
certainly have not elsewhere any hint of 
“the brother” having accompanied him on 
this journey: but this is no reason why it 
should not have been so. our brother 
—perhaps one of the two mentioned eh. viii. 
18, 22: some other, well known to the Co- 


rinthians, but absolutely unknown to us: 
but not ‘a@ brother, asin A.V. It is plain 
from this and from what follows, that this 
brother was quite subordinate to Titus in 
the mission. in the same spirit} The 
Spirit in whieh they walked was the Holy 
Spirit. in the same footsteps, viz. 
eaeh as the other: they did not in the 
minutest partieular deviate from my path. 
19—21.] He refutes the notion which 
might arise in the minds of his readers, 
that he was vindicating himself BEFORE 
THEM as judges, sce 1 Cor. iv. 3; and as- 
sures then that he does all for their good, 
fearing in what state he might find them 
on his arrival. 19.] Ye have been 
some time imagining (i.e. during this my 
selt-defenee) that it is to you that I am 
defending myself. Then the answer fol- 
lows: the assumption being made, and 
elliptieally answered, as in ver. 16. 
before God is emphatic, and opposed to 
“unto you.” We speak in Christ, as 
in ch. it. 17, which see. 20. | ‘ Editi- 
eation, of which you stand in need, for, 
&e.” He here eompletely and finally throws 
off the apologist and puts on the Apostle, 
leaving on their minds a very different tm- 
pression from that which would have been 
produced had he eoneluded with the apo- 
logy. lest, when Tarrive, I should find 
you not sueh as I wish (in the words, not 
such as I wish, there is an ¢xdefinite possi- 
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such as ye would not : lest 
there be debates, enrvyings, 
wraths, strifes, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tu- 
mults: “Land lest, when I 
come again, my God will 
humble me among you, and 
that I shall bewail many 
which have sinned already, 
and have vot repented of 
the uncleanness and forni- 
cation and lasciviousness 
which they have committed. 

ATID. } This is the third 
time I am coming to you. 
In the mouth of two or 
three witnesses shall every 


wraths, 
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whisperings, 
21 Jest, when I come again, my 
God will ‘humble me among’ you, ich.ii.1,4. 
and I shall bewail many of those 
Kwhich have sinned already, and keh. xii.2. 
repented not of the uncleanness and 
‘fornication and lasciviousness which 11 cor. v.1. 
they committed. 
XIII. } This 
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such as I would, and that "I may »100r. iv 21. 
be found by you such as ye would *-*1. 
not; lest there be strifes, envying, 
self-seekings, 


slanderings, 


swellings, tumults: 


4third time I am achsiias. 


coming to you. In the mouth of bNoms. xxxv. 
30. Deut. 


bility of aberration from being such as I 
wish, presently particularized “lest there 
de,” §vc.), and I should be found by you such 
as ye wish not (not now “not such as ye 
wish,” because there is now no indefinite- 
ness; Ais disposition towards them in such 
a ease could be but of ove kind, viz. 
severity. Chrysostom brings out another 
point ; he does not say, ‘such as J wish 
not,’ but with more severity, ‘such as ye 
wish uot’). self-seekings: see note on 
Rom. ii. 8. whisperings, i.e. secret ma- 
lignings,—slanderings, i.e. open detrac- 
tion. 21. will humble me] “There was 
nothing in which the Apostle more exulted 
than in the prosperous suceess of his 
preaching: nothing on the other hand by 
which he was made more sad and downcast 
than when he saw that he had laboured in 
vain.” Beza. That this humbling, and not 
that of being obliged to puaish, is intended, 
seems evident: the exercise of judicial au- 
thority being no humiliation, but the con- 
trary, and humiliation being the natural 
result of want of’ snecess. my GoD 
expresses the convietion that whatever hu- 
iniliation God might have in store for him 
would be a part of His will respecting 
him. I shall bewail] Some explain 
it that he would have to punish them, and 
thus be afflicted over them: but puwish- 
ment seems out of place in this verse, whieh 
expresses his fear lest he should be humbled 
for, and have to lament the case of the im- 
penitent,—and then, as he declares, ch. xiii. 
2, be toreed to proceed to discipline ; but 
this point is not yet introdueed. “ He 
shews the feeling of a trne and genuine 


xvii. 6. & xix. 15. Matt. xviii.16. John viii.17. Heb. x. 28, 


shepherd, when he says that he should have 
to grieve for the sins of others. Every 
shepherd ought thus to carry the church 
in his own sonl, be affected by its diseases 
as by his own, grieve at its sorrows, mourn 
for its loss.” Calvin. many of those } 
Why many? why not all? I believe he 
uses many of those which have sinned as 
aimild expression for the many which have 
sinned, and that we must not therefore 
press too closely the enquiry. 

Cuap. XIII. 1—10.] He warns them of 
the severity which, on his arrival, if such be 
the case, he will surely exercise, and prove 
his apostolic authority. To this proof, how- 
ever, he exhorts them not to put him. 

1.] This third time Iam coming to you: i.e. 
‘this is the third visit which Iam now about 
to pay you. Wad not chronological theories 
intervened, no one wonld ever have thought 
of any other rendering. The usual one, 
‘This is the third time that I have been 
intending to come to you,’ introduces here, 
as also in ch. xii. 14, an element not ouly 
foreigu to, but detrimeutal to, the purpose. 
The Apostle wishes to impress on them ¢he 
certainty of this eoming, and to prepare 
them for it by solemn self-examination ; 
and in order to this, he (on this interpreta- 
tion) uses an expression which would only 
remind them of the eharge of lightness 
whieh had been brought against him, and 
tend to diminish the solemnity of the 
warning. On St. Paul’s visits to Corinth, 
see Introd. to 1 Cor. § v. In the 
mouth of, &e.] i.e. <I will not now, as be- 
fore, be with you iz all long-suffering, as 
regards the offenders: but will come to 2 
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two witnesses and three shall every 
*¢T have said 
already, and now say beforehand, as 
when [I was] present the second 
time, so also now tin my absence 
to them ‘which have sinned hereto- 


ech. x. 2. word be established. 


t I write is 
omitted in 
all our most 
ancient MSS. 


denne fore, and to all the rest, that, if I 
echig, come again, *I will not spare: 

3 since ye seek a proof of Christ 
tMatt.x2. that ‘speaketh im me, who to you- 
ch. ii. 1a. 


g 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
h Phil. ii. 7, 8. 
1 Pet. iii. 18. 
¢ though is 
omitted by 
our most 
ancient MSS, 
i Tom. vi. 4. 


k See ch.x. 3, 4. 


in you. 


Kk we 


regular process, and establish the truth in 
a legal manner.’—This explanation, how- 
ever, has not been the usual one: Chry- 
sostom, Calvin, and others, understanding 
the two or three witnesses, of St. Panl’s 
two or three visits, as establishing either 
(1) the truth of the facts, or (2) the reality 
of his threats. But it is decisive against 
this interpretation, as Meyer remarks, that 
thus the sins committed sixce the Apostle’s 
last visit would remain altogether un- 
notieed. and three, not for “or 
three,”’—two (and in eascs where ouly two 
can be had), and three (where so many can 
be obtained): ‘¢wo and three respectively, 

2.| I have forewarned you, and I 
now forewarn you, as (I did) when pre- 
sent the second time, so also (I do) now 
when absent. It seems to me (see my 
Greek Test.) that this is the only natural 
way of taking the words. them 
which have sinned heretofore] the sume 
persons us are thus designated above, 
ch. xi, 21, all the rest of you] 
who may not have actually sinned, but still 
require warning, on account of your own 
personal danger, connexion with those who 
have, Ke. if I come again} at my 
next coming. This was what he said when 
he was last there, and now repeats. 3. ] 
This gives the reason why he will not spare ; 
they “required the exertion of discipline ; 
and they challenged him to the proof’ of his 
apostolie authority. a ‘roo! of Christ | Al 
The genitive is cither objective, a proof of 
Christ speaking in me, i.e. ‘that Christ 
speaks in me,’—or subjective, ‘a proof 
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ward is not weak, but is § powerful 
#h For tindeed he was 
erucified from weakness, yet the 
liveth from the power of God. For 
also are weak in him, yet we 
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word be established. ° I 
told you before, and fore- 
tell you, as if I were pre- 
sent, the second time; and 
being absent now TI write 
to them which heretofore 
have sinned, and to all 
other, that, if [come again, 
L will not spare: 3 since 
ye seek a proof of Christ 
speaking in me, which to 
you-ward is not weak, but 
is mighty in you. * For 
though he was crucified 
through weakness, yet he 
liveth by the power of God. 
For we also are weak in 
him, but we shall live with 
him by the power of God 


given by Christ speaking in me—‘a token 
of my authority vouchsated by Christ speak- 
ing in me. This latter meaning is more 
suited to what follows, where Chris¢ becomes 
the suZject. Such proof would be, the im- 
mediate execution, by divine power, of some 
punishment denounced by Paul’s word, as 
in Acts xiii, 11. The assertion tends to 
remind them of the danger of provoking 
Christ, who spoke by Paul. 4.] Con- 
JSirmation of the foregoing assertion. For 
indeed he was crucified (as the source,— 
the conditional clemeut,—by whieh His ern- 
cifixiou beeame possible) from weakness, yet 
He liveth by (source,—souree of His lite) 
the Power of God (which raised Him from 
the dead, Rom. vi. 4; viii. 11; Eph. i. 20; 
Phil. ii.¥). For we also are weak in Him 
(i.e. ia Him, in our communion with and 
imitation of Christ, we, as He did, lay aside 
our power and spare you: we partake of 
His voluntary abnegation of power which 
we might have used. The context requires 
this explanation, and refutes that of Chry- 
sostom and others, that for His sake we 
suffer persecution and dishouour), but suall 
live (exercise our apostolic authority, in 
eontrast to the weadness above) with Him 
(as He now exercises His power in His 
glorified resurrection lite) from (source) the 
power of God [toward you | (‘toward you,” 
if genuine, may belong either to ‘the 
power of God,” or to * we shall live?’— 
‘we shall live with respect to you,’ which 
agrees better with the parallelism, but not 
so well with the arrangement of tbe sen- 
tence. The sense scems to require the latter 
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toward you. § Examine shall live with him from the power 


cee Tage mane her h : 
wow selves, whether ye be | of God toward you. 51 Try OUP 11.Cor. xi. 2. 
in the faith ; prove your 


own selves. Anow ye not 
your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, 
except ye be reprobates ? 
6 But I trust that ye shall 
know that we are not re- 
probates. 7 Now I pray 
to God that ye do no evil; 
not that we should ap- 
pear approved, but that ye 
should do that which is 
honest, though we be as 
reprobates. § For we ean 
do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth. 
9 For we are glad, when 
we are weak, and ye are 
strong: and this also we 
wish, even your perfeetion. 
° Therefore I write these 
things being absent, lest 


own selves, whether ye are in the 
faith ; prove your own selves. 
ye not know your own selves, ™ that mom. viii, 
Jesus Christ 1s in you? exeept in- 

deed ye be "reprobates. 
trust that ye shall know that we 
are not reprobates. 
to God that ye do no evil; not that 4* 
we should appear approved, but that 

ye should do that which is honest, 
though ° we be as reprobates. 
we ean do nothing against the truth, 
but for the truth. 
Pwhen we are weak, and ye are P 1 Cor. iv. 10 
strong: we also pray for this, 4even 91 
your perfection. 


Do 


6 But I n 1 Cor. ix. 27, 


7 Yet fwe pray + Thus ait our 


most ancient 


8 For och. vi. 9. 
9 For we rejoice, 


xii. 5, 9, 10. 
ql Thess. iii. 


° 10. 
10: For this cause ri Gor. iv. 2. 


1.3.&x. 


bd . ° ch, i. 3. 
write I these things being absent, 3 &xi20, 


interpretation, for the “power of God to- 
wards you” would be rather the resudé than 
the source of the apostolic energy indicated 
by we shall live.—I have taken we shall 
live, as the context plainly requires, figura- 
tively: but many Commentators take it 
literally, of the resurrection). Je | LOU 
want to prove Christ speaking in me :—if 
you neeessitate this proof, it will be given. 
But J will tell you whom rather to prove, 
Prove yOURSELVES ; there let your atien- 
tion be eoncentrated,if you will apply tests.” 
whetuer ye are (not ‘le;’ at least 

not as we now take that word, as sub- 
junctive). ‘Whether you maintain your 
Christian place and standing in Christ, 
whieh will be shewn by the power of Christ’s 
spirit present and energizing among you.’ 
reprobates, literally, ‘xot abiding the 
proof, worthless,—i. e. in this case, ‘mere 
pretended Christians.’ 6.] But (how- 
ever it may fall out with your proof of your- 
selves) I hope (or perhaps better, expect) 
that ye shall know that we are not worth- 
less (unable to abide the proof to whieh you 
put us. The verse is said threateningly : 
if you wish for a proof to be given by my 
power to punish, it shall not be wanting). 
7.) Yet he prays God rather that 

they may require no such demonstration of 
his apostolic power, even though he lose in 


reputation by it. not that we should 
appear....] ‘And the purpose of this 
my prayer is not to gain any repute by 
your Christian graces, but that you may be 
highly endowed with them, and (if it so 
happen) we may be as of no repute in the 
judgment of men, by your good conduct 
tending to the non-exercise and so to the 
depreciation of our Apostolic power.’ 

§.] For we have no power against the 
truth (of the Gospel, not of the facts, as 
Chrysostom and others.—‘ If you walk in 
the truth, we shall be at one with you, and 
so have no opportunity of shewing our 
power’), but (only) on behalf of (in fur- 
therance of the cause and spread of) the 
truth. 9.] For (confirmation of ver. 8 
by the still stronger assertion, WHEREIN 
his joy consists, and for what he prays) 
our joy is, when we are weak (have no 
opportunity for shewing our power in pun- 
ishment), but ye are mighty (in Christian 
graees, and requiring no exercise of our 
authority): this (viz. that the state of the 
ease may be as just mentioned) we also 
pray for, viz. your perfection (generally,— 
in all good things). 10.] For this 
cause (‘because I wish and pray for 
your perfection’), these things, 
‘this Epistle’ “For I wish,” says 
Chrysostom, “that my sharpness should 
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sTitis. that I may not when present ‘use 
tch. x. 8 


sharpness, taccording to the power 
which the Lord hath given me for 
building up and not for casting 
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being present I should use 
sharpness, according to the 
power which the Lord hath 
given me to edification, and 
not to destruction. 1! Fis 


down. 


1 Cor. i. 10. 

Pail. ii. 2. & 

iii. 16. 

1 Pet. iii. 8. 
x Rom. xv. 33. 


Rom. xvi. 16. wy] 7 
: 1 Cor. xvi. 20. with ah ; 
with an holy kiss. 


1 Thess. v. 
26. 1 Pet. 


v.14, 
zRom. xvi. salute you. 


11 Finally, brethren, rejoice, 
wPom.xii,1 be made perfect, take comfort, " be 
of one mind, be at peace; and the 
God of love and * peace shall be 
12 y Salute one another 
13 All the saints 
142The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 


nally, brethren, farewell, 
Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peace; and the God 
of love and peace shall 
be with you. '* Greet one 
another with an holy kiss. 
13 Ail the saints salute you. 
14 The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion 


aPhiliit. God, and *the communion of the| ote Holy Ghost, be with 
omitted by you all, Amen. 


allow meet LLoly Ghost, be with you all f. 


ancient MSS. 


lie in my writings, and not in my acts.” 
according to the power, &c.] gives 
the reason why he did not wish to act 
sharply,—because the power would seem 
to be exercised in a direction contrary to 
that intended by Him who gave it. 
11—13.] ConcLusion. 11.] GENE- 
RAL EXHORTATIONS. “ Paul had written 
severely : he now turns to a more kindly 
address, yet without forgetting his main 
subject.” Bengel. rejoice, viz. éz 
the Lord, as Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4. See also 
1 Thess. v. 16. take comfort; a re- 
currence in the end of the Epistle to the 
spirit with which it began; see ch. i. 6, 7, 
and, for the need they had of comfort, 
ch. vil. 8—13. and, i.e. ‘and then,’ 
12, 13.] CoNCLUDING GREETINGS. 
with an holy kiss] See on Rom. 
xvi. 16. All the saints] viz. in the 
place whence the Epistle was written. 
14.] CONCLUDING BENEDICTION ; 
remarkable for the distinct recognition of 


the Three Persons in the Holy Trinity, 
and thence adopted by the Christian Church 
in all ages as the final blessing in her 
Services. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is put first ; “for by the grace 
of Christ men come to the love of the 
Father.’ Bengel. communion ] fel- 
lowship, ‘ communication,’ be with 
you all} with all of you, without exception. 
« And this blessing he invokes, not on a 
few individuals, or any one section of the 
Corinthian Church, but expressly on every 
portion and every individual of those with 
whom, throughout these two Epistles, he 
had so earnestly and so variously argued 
and contended. As in the first, so in the 
second Epistle, but still more emphatically, 
as being here his very last words, his 
prayer was, that this happiness might be 
‘with them all.’” Stanley. Compare, for 
the same emphatic “all,” Rom. i. 5, 8; 
iv. 16; [xvi. 24,] &e. 
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LL! PAUL, an apostle, 
(not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ, 
and God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead ;) 
Zand all the brethren 


Cuav. I. 1—5.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ing. In the very opening sentence of the 
Epistle, we see the fervour of the Apostle’s 
mind and the weightiness of his subject 
betraying themselves. The vindication of 
his own apostolic calling,—and the de- 
scription of the work and purpose of 
Christ towards us, shew him to be writing 
to those who had disparaged that apostle- 
ship, and were falling from their Saviour. 

1.] It is better not to join the word 
Apostle (here of eourse used in its striet 
and highest sense) with from men, but 
to let it stand by itself, and take the two 
prepositions as indicating, from the remote 
originating cause, by the nearer instru- 
mental one. In St. Paul’s ease, neither 
of these was merely human: the Lord 
Jesus was both the original Sender, and 
Hiwself the Announcer of the mission. 

and God the Father] If by Jesus 
Christ, then also by God the Father, in 
and by whose appointment all the media- 
torial aets of Christ in the Headship of 
His Chureh are done. The strongest pos- 
sible eontrast is here drawn between man, 
in the ordinary sense, on the one side, and 
Jesus Christ, and God the Father, on the 
other. Had not the Apostle regarded 
Jesus Christ as one with the Father in the 
Godhead, he never could have written thus. 
It is important to remember that the mis- 
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I. Pave, an apostle, “not trom * 2.1 
men, neither by man, but by » Jesus b Actsix. 6.8 
Christ, and God the Father, who 
‘raised him from the dead; ® and ¢Actsii 2 


xxii. 10, 15, 
21, & xxvi. 
16. Tit.i.3. 


sion of Paul to the actual work of the 
ministry was by the command of the Holy 
Spirit, Acts xiii. 2,—proceeding from, and 
expressing the will of, the Father and the 
Son. who raised Him from the dead } 
Why specified here ? Not, I think, because 
(Meyer) Paul was called to be an Apostlo 
by the risen Saviour,—nor merely to iden- 
tify the Father as the Originator of the 
Son’s work of Redemption (which is so in 
Rom. iv. 24,—but here would not imme- 
diately concern Panl’s calling to be an 
Apostle),—nor to meet the objection that 
he had never seen Christ, and turn it into 
an advantage, in that he alone was con- 
missioned by the already risen and as- 
cended Jesus,—for in this case we should 
not find “who raised Him” stated as a 
predieate of the Father, but “which was 
raised”? as one of the Son,—nor as assert- 
ing the Resurrection against the Jews and 
Judaizing Galatians, which is far-fetched, 
—nor again as expressing an attribute of 
the Father, without whieh He can hardly 
be thought of by the believer,—for this is 
too loose a relevancy for a senteuce so 
pointed as the present: but beeause the 
Resurrection, including and implying the 
Ascension, was the Father’s bestowal on 
Christ of gifts for men, by virtue of which 
(Eph. iv. 11) St. Paul’s Apostleship had 
been received. See a similar sentiment in 
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apriiie.& all the brethren, ¢which are with 
eicor.xvi.t. me, unto the churches of Galatia: 
3 forace be unto you and peace from | from 
God the Father, and our Lord Jesus} @d from our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself for our 
sins, that he might deliver us out of | deliver us fromthis present 
hthe present evil world, according |e! world, according to 
to the will of God and our Father: 


f Rom. i. 7. 
1 Cor. i. 3. 


2 John 3. 

g& Matt. xx. 28, 
Rorn. iv. 25. 
ch. ii, 20. 
Tit. ii. V4. 

h See Isa. Ixv. 
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which are with me, unto 
the churches of Galatia: 
3 grace he to you and peace 
God the Father, 


Christ, 4 who gave himself 
for our sins, that he might 


the will of God and our 
Father: 5towhom be glory 


Wz. John x. 5 to whom be the glory for ever and|for ever and ever. Amen. 


Heb. ii. 5. & . 
vi.5. 1 John CVEY, 
v.19 


Amen. 


Rom. i. 4, 5. 2.] Who these bretaren 
were, may best be inferred by the Apostle’s 
usage in the addresses of other Epistles, 
where we have “ Sasthenes our brother” 
(1 Cor. i. 1), “ Timothy our brother” 
(2 Cor.i.1. Col.i. 1. Philem. 1). They 
were his colleagues in the work of the 
Gospel, his companions in travel, and the 
like (not all the members of the church 
where he was, who would hardly be spe- 
cified as being with him,—besides that 
such an address would be nupreecdented) : 
and their unanimity is here stated, to 
shew that he was not alone in his doe- 
triue; but joined by all the brethren who 
were present. At the same time the word 
all would seem to imply that just now 
he had many of these drethren with 
him. But we eannot draw any inference 
from this as to the date of our Epistle : 
for we do not know who were his com- 
panions on many oeeasions. At Ephesus, 
where probably it was written, we hear 
only of Gaius and Aristarchus (Aets xix. 
29), but we cannot say that there were not 
others: in all likelihood, several more of 
those mentioned Aets xx. 4, were with him. 

unto the churches] The prineipal 
cities of Galatia were Pessinus and Anefra : 
but this plural seems to tmply more than 
two such churches. See 1 Cor. xvi. 1, and 
Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23. That we have here 
barely the churches, without any honourable 
adjunct (as in 1 Cor., 2 Cor, 1 Thess., 
2 Thess., &e.), must be explained, with 
Chrysostom : “ Behold his pervading indig- 
nation: tor he saith not ‘To the Beloved,’ 
nor ‘to the sanctitied,’ but only ‘to the 
churches.’ ” 3.] See introdnetory note 
on Rom. i. 1—7. 4.| He thus, by 
the way, reminds the Galatians, who 
wished to return to the bondage of the law, 
of the great objcet of the Atonement, which 
they had forgotten. Ch. tii, 13 is but a 
re-statement, in more precise terms, of this. 


61] marvel that ye ® I marvel that ye are so 


who gave himself] viz. as an offering, 
unto death: an expression only found in the 
New Test., here and in the Pastoral Epistles. 
Several such expressions, confined to these 
writings, will oceur: see the inference, in 
Introduetion to the Pastoral Epistles, §1.32, 
note. the present evil world (literally, 
age), state of things ; and make us eitizens 
and inheritors of a better age or world, that 
which is to come. according to the 
will] And this, (1) not according to our 
own plan in proportion to our legal obe- 
dience or any quality in us, but aceording 
to the Father’s sovereign will, the prime 
standard of all the proeess of redemption: 
and (2) not so thet we may trifle with sueh 
reseuing purpose of Christ by mixing it 
with other schemes and fancies, seeing that 
it isaceording to a procedure prescribed by 
Him, who doeth all things after the counsel 
of His own will. And this, not as the 
lord merely of His works, but as our 
father, bound to ns in the ties of closest 
love—for our good, as well as to fulfil 
His own eternal purpose. 5. to 
whom be the glory] So on other oceasions, 
when speaking of the wonderful things of 
God, St. Panl adds a doxology. “In eivil 
life,” says Luther, “ when we speak of the 
names of kings or prinees, we do it with a 
submissive gesture, reverence, and genn- 
flexion; much more, when we speak of God, 
ought we to bend the knee of the heart.” 
In the glory, or ‘ the glory whieh is 
His,’—the artiele is probably inserted for 
solemnity. for everand ever] Literally, 
unto the ages of the ages; see note on 
Eph. iii. 21. 

6—10.] ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE EPISTLE, IN HIS AMAZE- 
MENT AT THEIR SPEEDY FALLING AWAY 
FROM THE GOSPEL. ASSERTION OF THAT 
GOSPEL’8 EXCLUSIVE CLAIM TO THEIR 
ADHESION, AS PREACHED BY HIM WHO 
SERVED Gop IN CHRIST, AND NOT POPU- 
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soon removed from him that are so soon removing i from him ich. v.38. 


called you into the grace of 
Christ unto another gos- 
pel: 7which is not an- 
other; but there be some 
that trouble you, and 
would pervert the gospel 
of Christ. 8 But though 
we, or an angel from hea- 


Christ 


Christ. 


LARITY AMONG MEN. We have none 
of the usual expressions of thankfulness 
for their faith, &c.; but he hurries vehe- 
mently into his subject, and, as Chrysostom 
says, “his style after this becomes more 
vehement, as if he were inflamed beyond 
measure by the thought of the blessings 
which God hath conferred on us.” 

6.] I marvel in this sense is a term of 
mildness, inasmueh as it imports that better 
things were expected of them,—and of 
condescension, as letting down the writer 
to the level of his readers and even chal- 
Ienging explanation from them. Still, like 
many other such mild words, it carries to 
the guilty conseience even sharper rebuke 
than a harsher one would. so soon | 
either (1) ‘so soon after your conversion,’ 
or (2) ‘so quickly, —‘ after so little per- 
suasion, when the false teachers once came 
among you, or (3) ‘so soon after my recent 
visit among you. Of these I prefer (1), 
as more suiting the dignity of the passage, 
and as the more general and comprehensive 
reason. But it does not exclude (2) and 
(3): ‘so soon’ might be, and might be in- 
tended to be, variously supplied. See 
Introduction, on the time and place of 
writing this Epistle. removing, 
present—not as A. V., ‘removed’—is not 
passive, in the common usage of the 
word, aceording to which the Galatians 
would understand it. Chrysostom says 
well, “He saith not, ‘are removed,’ but 
‘are removing:’ i.e. I as yet believe it 
not: I cannot think that your perver- 
sion is yet completed: the very expression 
is that of one winning them baek again.” 
It is interesting to notiee, in connexion 
with the charge of fickleness, the character 
given by Cesar of the Gauls (by whom 
Gulatia, or Gallo-Grecia, was peopled) ; 
“that they were eager and prompt to 
undertake war, but soon diseouraged in 
calamity: fickle in their decisions, and easily 
induced to change.” him that called 
you | this, as almost always with the Apostle, 
is to be understood (see note on Rom. i. 6) 
of Gor the Father (see ver. 15; and cf. 


Vou. IT, 





that called you in the grace of 
unto a 
7*® which is not another ; 
be some !that trouble you, 
desire to pervert the gospel o 


different gospel : 


only the re k2 Cor. xi. 4. 
and 1 Acts xv. 1, 24 


2 Cor ii. 17. 
& xi. 13. 
ch. v. 10, 12. 


§ But even though ™ we, m2 corxwvi. 


Rom. viii. 30; ix. 24,25: 1 Cor. i. 9; vil. 
15, 17: 1 Thess. ii. 12: 2 Thess. ii. 14: 
2 Tin. i. 9. Also 1 Pet. v. 10). in (as 
the element, and henee the medium; not 
“tuto,” as A. V.) the grace of Christ. 
‘Christ’s grace’ is the elementary medium 
of our ‘ealling of God,’ as is set forth in 
full, Rom. v. 15:—sce also Acts xv. 11, 
And ‘ Christ’s graee’ is the sum of all that 
He has sufiered and done for us to bring us 
to God ;—whereby we come to the Father, 
—in which, as its element, the Father’s 
ealling of us has place. unto a difte- 
rent (ix kind: not ‘original,’ ‘ another, of 
the same kind, which title he denies it, 
see below. The adjectives in the two 
clauses are different) gospel (so ealled 
by its preachers; or said by way of at 
once instituting a comparison unfavonr- 
able to the new teachers, by the very etymo- 
logy of “ gospel” —good tidings). 

7.| The preceding expression, ‘a different 
Gospel, was a paradoxical one, there being 
in reality but one Gospel. St. Paul ap- 
peared by it toadinit the existence of many 
Gospels, and he therefore now explains 
himself more aecnrately, how he wishes to 
be understood. — which “ different Gospel,” 
whereto you are falling away, is not another, 
not a second, besides the one Gospel; ex- 
cept that there are (i.e., in more familiar 
English, only there are) some that troubie 
you, &c. That is: ‘This diferent Gospel 
is only in so far another, that there are 
certain, who &e.”? Notice, that the stress 
ison not another; so that St. Paul, though 
he had before said “a different Gospel,” 
yet guards the unity of the Gospel, and 
explains what he meant by this expression 
to be nothing but a corruption and per- 
version of the one Gospel of Christ. he 
nature of this ‘different Gospel,’ as ga- 
thered from the data in our Epistle, was 
(1), though reeognizing Jesus as the Christ, 
it insisted on cirenmeision and the observ- 
ance of the Mosaic ordinanees as to times, 
&c.: (2) it professed to rest on the autho- 
rity of some of the other Apostles. 

the gospel of Christ) perhaps here not 

Y 
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or an angel from heaven, should 
preach unto you any gospel other 
than that which we preached unto 
you, let him be accursed. 
have said before, even so now I say 
any man preacheth unto 
gospel "other than that 
which ye received, let him be ac- 


again, If 
Deut. iv.2.& YOU n 
aii. 32. Prov. hoe J Y 
xxx. 6. Rev. 
ex. 18. 


o1 Thess. ii. 4. Cursed. 
Matt. xxviii. 


10 For 


pl Thess. ii, 4. 
James: to. please: men ? 


g' Cor. xv.1. 


Christ’s servant. 
+ Many of our 
ancient MSS. read For. 


‘ Christ’s Gospel,’ but the Gospel of (i. e. 
relating to, preaching) Christ. The con- 
text only can determine in such expres- 
sions whether the genitive is subjective 
or objective. 8.] But (no matter 
who they are that trouble you, Ke.) 
even though we (i.e. usually, ‘£, Paul? 
but perhaps «sed here on account of 
what was said in ver. 2, “ali the brethren 
which are with me’), or an angel from 
heaven (introduced here as the highest 
possible authority, next to a divine Person : 
even were this possible, were the highest 
rank of created beings to furnish the 
preacher, Ke. See 1 Cor. xiii. 1. Perhaps 
also, as Chrysostom says, there is a refer- 
ence to the new teachers having sheltered 
themselves under the names of the great 
Apostles), preach (literally, evangelize: it is 
impossible to preserve in English the form 
of this word, and in it the reference back 
to vv. 6, 7) to you any gospel other than 
(not merely ‘against,’ nor merely ‘ besides,’ 
but indicating ‘beyond,’ in the sense of 
overstepping the limit into a new region, 
i.e. it points out specific difference. The 
preposition is important here, as it has 
been pressed by Protestants in the sense of 
‘ besides,’ against Roman Catholie tradition, 
and in consequence maintained by the latter 
in the sense of ‘against. It in fact in- 
cludes both) what we preached (evange- 
lized) to you, let him be accursed (of God: 
no reference to ecclesiastical excommunica- 
tion; for an angel is here included. See 
note, Rom. ix. 3, and compare ch. v. 10). 

9.] As we have said before (referring, 
not to ver.8; for the word more naturally, 
as in 2 Cor. xiii. 2 [so too 1 Thess. iv. 6], 


°am I now per- 
uu. . suading men, or God? or Pdo I seek 
If I were still 
pleasmg men, I should not be 
1la+ But I certify 
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ven, preach any other gos- 
pel unto you than that 
which we have preached 
unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed. % As we said be- 
fore, so say I now again, 
If any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than 
that ye have received, let 
him be accursed. }° For 
do I now persuade men, 
or God? or do I seek to 
please men? for if I yet 
pleased men, I should not 
be the servant of Christ. 
1 But I certify you, bre- 


9 As we 


relates to something said on a former oc- 
easion,—but to what he had said during 
his presence with them: see a similar 
reference, ch. v. 3, 21), I also now say 
again,—If any one is (no longer now a 
supposition, but an assumption of the fact) 
preaching to you (evangelizing yon), other 
(with another gospel) than that which ye 
received (from us), let him be accursed 
(see above). 10. | For (accounting for, 
and by so doing, softening, the seeming 
harshness of the last saying, by the fact 
which follows) am I Now (now takes up 
the “now” of the last verse, having here 
the principal emphasis on it,—‘ in saying 
this,’—‘in what I have just said;’ ‘is this 
like an example of men-pleasing ?’) per- 
suading (seeking to win over to me) MEN 
(see 1 Cor. iy. 3; 2 Cor. v. 12), or (am I 
conciliating) God? or do I seek to please 
MEN (a somewhat wider expression than 
the other, embracing his whole course of 
procedure)? (Nay) if I any longer (im- 
plying that such is the course of the world 
before conversion to Christ; not necessa- 
rily referring back to the time before his 
own conversion, any more than that is 
contained by implication in the words, but 
rather perhaps to the accumulated enor- 
mity of his being, after all he had gone 
through, a man-pleaser) were pleasing 1 men 
(either (1) ‘seeking to please men:’ so 
that the faet, of being well-pleasing to men, 
does not come into question; or (2) ‘if I 
were popular with men:’ the original will 
bear both), I were not the servant of Christ. 
11—Cuap. II. 21.] First, or APOLO- 
GETIC PART OF THE EPISTLE; consisting 
in an historical defence of his own teach- 
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thren, that the gospel which 
was preached of me is not 
after man. 1° For Ineither 
received it of man, neither 
was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. 
13 For ye have heard of 
my conversation in time 
past in the Jews’ religion, 
how that beyond measure I 
persecuted the church of 
God, and wasted it: '4and 
profited in the Jews’ reli- 
gion above many my equals 
7a mine own nation, being 
more exceedingly zealous of 
the traditions of my fathers. 
15 But when it pleased God, 
who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called 
me by his grace, )§ to re- 
veal his Son in me, that I 


you, 





my fathers. 


brethren, 
pel which was preached by me, that 
it is not after man. 
did I myself receive it from man, 

nor was I taught it [by man], 

but ‘by revelation of Jesus Christ, © Eph. iis. 
13 For ye heard of my former way 

of life in the Jewish religion, how 

that tbeyond measure I persecuted tActsiz.1. 
the church of God, and 
stroying it. 
gress in the Jewish religion beyond 
many of mine own age among my 
countrymen, * being 
ingly zealous for the ¥ traditions of y Jer ix is 
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concerning the gos- 


12 For ' neither r1.Cor. x1, 


xii. 4. & 

en 1). 
1 Tim. i. 13. 
u Acts viii. 3. 


twas de- 
M4 And I made _pro- 


more ei <4 ere 


xvi. 9 
Phil. iii. 6. 


Matt. xv. 2. 
Mark vii. 5, 


15 But when He pleased, 


“who set me apart from my mother’s zt. xix.1,5, 


womb, and called me by his grace, is 
14, 15. 

16 to #reveal his Son in me, that Romi.” 
a 2 Cor. iv. 6, 


ing, as not being from men, but revealed 
to him by the Lord,—nor influenced even 
by the chief Apostles, but of independent 
authority. 
11, 12.) Enunciation of this subject. 
after, or according to man, i.e. 
measured by merely hnman rules and con- 
siderations, as it would be were it of human 
origin. 12.] Proof of this. For 
neither did I (myself strongly emphatic, 
‘neither did I, any more than the other 
Apostles’) receive it (historically) from 
man (i.e. ‘any man;’ generic), nor was I 
taught it (dogmatically), but by revela- 
tion of, i.e. from Jesus Christ.—WHEN did 
this revelation take place ?—clearly, soon 
after his conversion, imparting to him as it 
did the knowledge of the Gospel which he 
afterwards preached; and therefore in all 
probability it is to be placed during that 
sojourn in Arabia referred to in ver. 17. 
It cannot be identical with the visions 
spoken of, 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff.,—for 2 Cor. was 
written in a.D. 57, and fourteen years 
before that would briug us to A.D. 43, 
whereas his conversion was in 37 (see chro- 
nological table in Introduction), and his 
subsequent silence, during which we may 
conceive him to have been under prepara- 
tion by this apocalyptic imparting of the 
Gospel, lasted but three ycars, ver. 18.— 


Nor can it be the same as that appearance 
of the Lord to him related Acts xxii. 18, 
—for that was not the occasion of any 
revelation, but simply of warning and com- 
mand.—He appears to refer to this special 
revelation in 1 Cor. xi. 23; xv. 3; 1 Thess. 
iv. 15; sce notes in those places. 

13—I1. 21.] Historical working out of 
this proof: and first (vv. 13, 14) by re- 
minding them of his former life in Jud: alsin, 
during ‘which he certainly received no in- 
struction in the Gospel from inen. 
13.] ye heard, viz. when I was among you: 
from myself: not as A. V., ‘ye have heard.’ 
For binds the narrative to the former 
verses. the church of God] for solein- 
nity, to set himself in contrast to the 
Gospel, and shew how alien be then was 
from it. was destroying it} More 
than the mere attempt is to be understood : 
he was verily destroying the Church of 
God, as far as in him lay. 14, more 
exceedingly | viz. than they. being 
(literally) a zealous assertor (or defender) 
of my ancestral traditions (i.e. those 
handed down in the sect of the Pharisees, 
Paul being “a Pharisee, the son of Phari- 
sees,” Acts xxiii. 6,—not, the law of Moses). 

15—17.] After his conversion also, 

he did not take counsel with MEN. 
15.} It was God’s act, determined at his 
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b Acts ix.15.& > T mio 
xxii, 21. & 5 
xXvi. 17, 18. 
Rom. xi. 13. 
Eph. iii. 8. 
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ht preach him among the 
Gentiles ; immediately I conferred 
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might preach him among 
| the heathen; immediately I 
couferred not with flesh and 


¢ Matt.xvi.i7, not with © flesh and blood : 17 neither | good: 17 neither went Iup 


1 Cor. xv. 56, 


Epn.vil” went T away to Jerusalem to them 
apostles before me; 
Int IT went away into Arabia, and 
returned back again unto Damas- 
18 Theu after three years ¢1 
went up to Jerusalem to visit Ce- 
phas, and tarried with him fifteen | 
19 But ¢ other of the apostles | 


which were 


d Acts ix. 26. @US. 


©? Cor, ix. 5. 
Matt. xiii.55. 
Mark vi. 3. 


days. 
very birth (see especially Acts xiii. 2), and 
cHfected by a special ealling: viz., that on 
the road to Damaseus, earried out by the 
instrnmentality of Ananias. To under- 
stand this “eal?” of an aet in the divine 
Mind, is contrary to our Apostle’s usage of 
the word, see ver. 6; Rom. viii. 30 al. 
This ealling tirst took plaee, then the reve- 
lation, ° here. 16.] to reveal his Son 
(viz. by that subsequent revelation, of 
which before, ver. 12: not by his conversion, 
whieh, as above, answers to the * ea/é’’) in 
me (strietly: ‘eithin me,’ “the revelation 
shining through his soul,” Chrysostom : 
the eontext here requires that his own 
personal illumination should be the point 
bronght out). among the Gentiles | the 
main object of his Apostleship: see eh.ii.7, 9. 
with flesh and blood! i.e. with 
mankind: these words are used generally 
with the idea of weakness and trailty. 
17.] went away both times refers to 

his departure from Damasens: “when I 
left Damasens, I did not go... . but when 
T left Damaseus, I went.” into Arabia | 
On the place whieh this journey holds in 
the narrative ot Aets ix., see notes on 
verses 19, 22 there. Its objeet does not 
seem to have been the preaching of the 
Gospel,—but preparation tor the apostolie 
work; thongh of course we eannot say, 
that he did not preach during the time, as 
before and atter it (Acts ix. 20, 22), in the 
synagogues at Damascus. Into what part 
of Arabia he went, we have no means of 
determining. The name was a very vague 
one, sometimes including Damasens,—some- 
times extending even to Lebanon and the 
borders of Cilicia. It was however more 
usually restricted to that Peninsula now 
thus ealled, between the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Here we must apparently 
take it in the wider sense, and understand 


to Jerusalem to them which 
| were apostles before me ; 
bué I went into Arabia, 
and relurned again unto 
Damascus. '8 Then after 
three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 
19 But other of the apostles 





that part of the Arabian desert which 
nearly bordered on Damaseus. flow long 
he remained there we are eqnally at a loss 
to say. Hardly for any eonsiderable por- 
tion of the three years: Aets ix. 23 will 
seareely admit of this: for those ‘ many 
days”? were manilestly passed at Damaseus. 
—The journey is mentioned here, to aeeount 
for the time, and to shew that he did 
not. spend it im eonferring with men, or 
with the other Apostles. and re- 
turned ....] eompare Aets ix. 22, 25. 
18— 24.] But after a very short visit 
to Peter at Jerusalem, he retired to Syria 
and Cilicia. 18.} At first sight, it 
would appear as if the three years were to 
be reekoned from his return to Damascus : 
but on closer examiuation we see that after 
three years stands in opposition to ‘“2m- 
mediately’ above, and the “not going 
away to Jerusalem” here answers to 
“ going up to Jerusalem” there. So that 
we must reekon them from his conversion : 
the period specified in ver. 15 ruling the 
whole narrative. See also on eh. ii. 1.—This 
is the journey of Aets ix. 26,—where see 
note. There is no real diserepancy between 
that account and this. The ineident whieh 
led to his leaving Damaseus (Aets ix. 
25; 2 Cor. xi. 82, 33) has not neeessarily 
any connexion with his purpose in going 
to Jerusalem: a purpose whieh may have 
been entertained before, or determined on 
after, that ineident. To this visit must be 
referred the vision of Aets xxii. 17, 18. 
to visit (i.e. to make the acquaint- 
ance of) Cephas—not to get information 
or iustruetion from him. Peter was at 
this early period the prominent person 
among the Apostles: see note on Matt. 
xvi. 18. fifteen days] mentioned ta 
shew how little of his institution as an 
Apostle he could have owed to Peter. 
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saw I none, save James the 
Lord’s brother. ?° Now the 
things which I write unto 
you, behold, before God, I 
lie not. 7! Afterwards I 
came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia; ?? and 
was unknown by face unto 
the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ : *3 but they 
had heard only, That he 
which persecuted us in times 
past now preacheth the faith 
which once he destroyed. 
24 And they glorified God 
in me. 


LZ. } Then fourteen years 


Syria and 


stroying. 
in me. 
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saw I none, save James the brother 
of the Lord. 
which I write unto you, ‘behold, fom. ix1 

; 2 Cor. xi. 
before God, I le not. 
wards I came into the regions of 


20 Now the things 


31. 
21 & After- ¢ Acts ix. so. 


Ciheia; ** and I was 
> 


unknown by face » unto the churches 11 Thess. ii 
of Judsa which were iin Christ : irom.xvi.7. 
23 but they heard only, That our 
former perseeutor is now preaching 
the faith which before he was de- 
24 And they glorified God 


II. ! Then after fourteen years 8 I 4 Acts xv. 2, 


Why no longer, see in Acts ix. 29; xxii. 
17—21. 19.] This verse admits of 
two interpretations, between which other 
considerations must decide. (1) That 
James, the Lord’s brother, was one of the 
Twelve, and the only one besides Peter 
whom Paul saw at this visit: (2) that he 
was one of the Apostles, but not neces- 
sarily of the Twelve. Of these, (1) ap- 
parently caunot be: for after the choos- 
ing of the Twelve (John vi. 70), the 
brethren of our Lord did not believe on 
Him (John vii. 5): an expression (sce 
note there) which will not admit of ary 
of His brethren having then been His dis- 
ciples. We must then adopt (2): which is 
besides in consonance with other notices 
respecting the term Apostle, and the 
person here mentioned. I reserve the 
subject for full discussion in the Introdue- 
tion to the Epistle of James. See also 
notes, Matt. x. 3; xiii. 55; John vii. 5. 

20.] This asseveration (compare 
2 Cor. xi. 31) applies most naturally to 
the important fact just asserted—his short 
visit to Jerusalem, and his having seen only 
Peter and James, rather than to the whole 
subject of the chapter. If a report had 
been spread in Galatia that after his con- 
version he spent years at Jerusalem and 
received regular institution in Christianity 
at the hands of the Apostles, this last fact 
would naturally cause amazcment, and 
need a strong confirmatory asseveration. 

21.] The beginning only of this 
journey is related in Acts ix. 30, where 
see note. Mr. Howson suggests (edn. 2, 
i. p. 129, f.) that he may have gone at 


once from Cesarea to Tarsus by sea, 
and Syria and Cilicia may afterwards 
have been the tield of his activity, —these 
provinces being very generally mentioned 
together, from their geographical affinity, 
Cilicia being separated from Asia Minor 
by Mount Taurus. In Acts xv. 23, 41, we 
find churches in Syria and Cilicia, which 
may have been founded by Paul on this 
journey. The supposition is confirmed by 
our ver. 23: see below. 22, 23.] ‘So 
far was I from being a disciple of the 
Apostles, or tarrying in their company, 
that the churches of Judea, where they 
principally laboured, did not even know 
me by sight... The word Judea must be 
understood as excluding Jerusalem, whicre 
he was known. This seems to he re- 
quired by Acts ix. 26—29. 23.| They 
(the members of the churches) heard 
reports (not, ‘had heard,’ as A. V.), That 
our former persecutor is now preaching 
the faith which he once was destroying 
(see ver. 13). And they glorified God in 
me (‘in my case:’ i.e. my example was 
the cause of their glorifying God. By 
thus shewing the spirit with which the 
churches of Judea were actuated to- 
wards him, he marks more strongly the 
contrast between them and the Galatian 
Judaizers). 

II. 1—10.] On his subsequent visit 
to Jerusalem, he maintained equal in- 
dependence, was received by the Apostles 
as of co-ordinate authority with them- 
selves, and was recognized as the Apostle 
of the uncircumcision. 1. after four- 
teen years] From what time are we 
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went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas, taking Titus also with 
2 But I went up by revela- 
tion, -and communicated unto them 
the gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles, but privately to them 


me. 
b Acts xv. 12, 


to reckon? Certainly at first sight it 
woull appear,—from the journey last 
mentioned. And Meyer maintains that 
we are bound to accept this first im- 
pression without enquiring any further, 
But why? Is the prima fucie view of a 
construction always right? Did we, or 
did he, judge thus in ch.i.18? Are we 
not bound, in all such cases, should any 
external reason exist for doing so, to re- 
examine the passage, and ascertain whe- 
ther our prima facie impression may not 
have arisen from neglecting some indica- 
tion furnished by the context? That this 
is the ease here, I am persuaded. The 
ways of speaking, in ch. i. 18, and here, 
are very similar, The then in both cases 
may be well taken as referring back to 
the same starting-point. What would 
there be forced or unnatural in a state- 
ment of the following kind? “ After my 
conversion (ch. i, 15) my occasions of 
communicating with the other Apostles 
were these: (1) after three years I went 
up, &e. (2) after fourteen years had 
elapsed, I again went up, &c.”? This 
(compare Chronol. Table in Introduction) 
would bring the visit here related to the 
year 50: see below. again went 
up I: but nothing is said, and there was 
no need to say any thing, of another 
visit during the interval. It was the 
object of the Apostle to specify, xot all his 
visits to Jerusalem, but all his occasions 
of intercourse with the other Apostles: 
and it is mere trifling, when Meyer, in his 
love of making discrepancies, maintains 
that in such a narration as this, St. Paul 
would be putting a weapon into the hands 
of his opponents by omitting his second 
journey. That journey was undertaken 
(Acts xi. 30) in pursuance of a mission 
from the church at Antioch, to convey 
alms to the elders of the suffering church 
at Jerusalem. It was at a period of per- 
secution, when James the son of Zebedee 
and Peter were under the power of Herod, 
—and in all probability the other Apos- 
tles were scattered. Probably Barnabas 
and Saul did not see any of them. They 
merely (Acts xii. 25) fulfilled their errand, 
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after I went up again to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas, 
and took Titus with me 
also. * And I went up by 
revelation, and communi- 
cated unto them that gospel 
which I preach among the 
Gentiles, but privately to 


and brought back John Mark. If in that 
visit he had no intercourse with the Apos- 
tles, as his business was not with them, 
the mention of it here would be irrelevant: 
and to attempt, as Meyer, to prove the 
Acts inaccurate, because that journey is not 
mentioned here, is simply absurd.—That 
the visit here described is in all probability 
the THIRD related in the Acts (4.D. 50) on 
occasion of the council of Apostles and 
elders (Acts xv.), I have shewn in a note 
to the chronological table in the Introduc- 
tion. ‘The various separate circumstances 
of the visit will be noticed as we proceed. 
taking Titus also] In Acts xv. 2, 
we read, “They determiued that Paul and 
Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
should go up to Jerusalem.” Titus is here 
particularized by name, on account of the 
notice which follows, ver. 3: and the also 
serves to take him out from among the 
others. On Titus, see Introduction to Epistle 
to Titus. 2.] But not only carries on 
the narrative, emphatically repeating the 
verb, but earries on the refutation also 
—but I went up (not for any purpose of 
learning from or consulting others, but) 
&c. Of his undertaking the journey by 
(in consequence of) revelation, nothing 
is said in the Acts: all that is related 
there being, the appointment by the 
ehureh of St. Paul and Barnabas and 
others to go. What divine intimation St. 
Paul may have received, inducing him to 
offer himself for the deputation, we can- 
not say: that some such occurred, he 
here assures us, and it was important for 
him to assert it, as shewing his depend- 
ence only on divine leading, and inde- 
pendence of any behests from the Jeru- 
salem church. Meyer well remarks, that 
the history itself of the Acts furnishes an 
instance of such a double prompting: 
Peter was induced by a viston, and at the 
same time by the messengers of Cornelius, 
to go to Cesarea. unto them] The 
Christians at Jerusalem, implied in the 
word “ Jerusalem” above. This wide as- 
sertion is limited by the next clause. 
but (limits the foregoing: as if to say, 
“‘when I say ‘to them,’ I mean”) pri- 
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them which were of reputa- 
tion, lest by any means I 
should run, or had run, in | 
vain. 3 But neither Titus, 
who was with me, being a 
Greek, was compelled to 
be circumcised: 4 and that 
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which were of reputation, lest by 

any means °I should be running, or ¢ Pail. ii.1. 
have run, in vain. 
even Titus, my companion, though 
he was a Greek, was compelled to 


z 1 Thess. iii.6. 
3 Howbeit not 


because of false brethren, be circumeised: * and that because 


wnawares brought in, who | of the “false brethren secretly brought d Actsxv. 1,24, 
in, who came in by stealth to spy | 
out our *liberty which we have in ¢2%,jti,%& 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring £2 Cor. si. 2. 
us into bondage: 5 to whom we did 

not give way by subjection, no, not 

for an hour; that ®the truth of the everJs, , 
gospel might abide with you. 


came in privily to spy out 
our liberty which we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bond- 
age: >to whom we gave 
place by subjection, no, not 
for anhour; that the truth 
of the gospel mzght con- 
tinue with you. © But of 





vately (in a private conference: not to be 
conceived as separate from, but as specify- 
ing, the former communication) to those 
that were eminent (more at length ver. 6, 
“they which seemed to be somewhat.” 
These were James, Cephas, and John, 
ver. 9,—who appear to have been the only 
Apostles then at Jerusalem. “This is 
said, not for his own sake, but for that of 
others: meaning, that all might see the 
uuity of the preaching, and that the truths 
proclaimed by me were well pleasing to 
the rest.’ Theodoret), lest by any means 
I should (seem to) be running, or (to) 
have run, in vain. It is quite out of the 
question, that this last clause should ex- 
press a bona fide fear, lest his ministry 
should really be, or have been, in vain, 
without the recognition of the church at 
Jerusalem: such a sentiment would be 
unworthy of him, and, hesides, at vari- 
ance with the whole course of his argu- 
ment here. The reference must be to 
the estimation in which his preaching 
would be held by those to whom he im- 
parted it. When we consider the very 
strong prejudices of the Jerusalem church, 
this feeling of anxiety, leading him to 
take measures to prevent his work from 
being tumultuously disowned by them, is 
surely but natural. 3.| Howbeit 
(so far were they from regarding my course 
to have been in vain, that) not even was 
Titus, who was with me, a Greek (i.e. 
though he was a Gentile, and therefore 
liable to the demand that he should 
be circumcised), compelled to be circum- 
cised (i.e. we did not allow him to be 
thus compelled: the facts being, as here 


+ 26. 


iv. 3, 9. 


iv. 1. 


6 But 


implied, that the church at Jerusalem 
{and the Apostles P apparently not, from 
Aets xv. 5] demanded his circumcision, 
but on account of the reason following, 
the demand was not complied with, but 
resisted by Paul and Barnabas. So Meyer, 
and others, and I am persuaded, rightly, 
from what follows. But usually it is un- 
derstood, that the circumcision of Titus 
was not even demanded, and that St. Paul 
alleged this as shewing his agreement 
with the other Apostles. But had this 
been so, besides that the following could 
not have stood as it does, not the strong 
expression was compelled, but the weakest 
possible one would have been used— the 
circumcision of Titus was not even men- 
tioned’): 4.] and that (restricts and 
qualifies the broader assertion which went 
before. ‘ Titus was not compelled ...: and 
the reason was,’ &c.) because of the false 
brethren who had been foisted in among 
us (the Judaizers in the church at Jeru- 
salem, see Acts xv. 1), men who crept in 
to spy out (in a hostile sense) our freedom 
(from the ceremonial law: to see whether, 
or how far, we kept it) which we have 
in Christ Jesus, with intent to enslave 
us utterly: to whom not even for one 
hour did we (Barnabas, Titus, and myself) 
yield with the subjection required of us, 
that the truth of the gospel (as con- 
trasted with the perverted view which 
they would have introduced. Had they 
been overborne in this point, the verity of 
the Gospel would have been endangered 
among them,—i. e. that doctrine of justi- 
fication, on which the Gospel turns as the 
truth of God) might abide with you 
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neb.vis. from these "who now seem to be 
somewhat, whatsoever they were, it 
iactsx.e Mmaketh no matter to me: 'God re- 


tom. ii. 11. 


specteth no man’s person : 
say, who seemed [to be somewhat], 
k2Cor. xii. Kimparted nothing unto me: 7 but 
1 Acts xiii. 48. ON the contrary, 'when they saw 
that ™I was intrusted with the gos- 
mi Dies & IH pel of the uncireumcision, 
Peter was with [the gospel] of the 
8 (for he that wrought 


Rom. i. 
& xi. ae 
1 Tim. 4 
2 Tim. 


CIFCUMCISION ; 
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those who seemed to be 
somewhat, (whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter 
to me: God accepteth no 
man’s person:) for they 
who seemed to be somewhat 
in confcrence added nothing 
to me: 7 but contrariwise, 
when they saw that the gos- 
pel of the uncircumcision 
was commitled unto me, as 
the gospel of the circum- 
cision was unto Peter; 

8 (for he that wrought 
effectually in Peter to the 


they, I 


even as 


for Peter ae the apOstleseD of the | apostlestip of the circum- 


n Actsix.15.& CIrcumeision, ® the 


xiii. 2. & xxit. 
DL. & xxvi. U7, 
18. 1 Cor. xv. 
Ww, eh. id. 


Col. i. 29. och. ili. 5. 


(‘you Galatians? not, ‘you Gentiles in 
general’ the fact was so,—the Galatians 
specially, not being in his mind at the 
time: it is only one of those cases where, 
especially if a rhetorical purpose is to be 
served, we apply home to the particular 
what, as matter of fact, it only shares as 
included in the general). 6.] He 
returns to his sojourn in Jerusalem, and 
his intercourse with “those who seemed to 
be somewhat” there. These who seemed 
to be somewhat may be cither subjective 
(‘those who believe themselves to be some- 
thing’), or objective (‘those who have the 
estimation of being something’). The 
latter is obviously the meaning here. 
God respecteth no man’s person] i.e. 
‘I wish to form all my judgments accord- 
ing to God’s rule—which is that of strict 
nubiassed justice.” See Eph. vi. 9. 
they ...imparted nothing unto me] As 
J, at may first conversion, did not impart 
it to flesh and blood, so they now im- 
parted nothing to me: we were inde- 
pendent the one of the other. The mean- 
ing ‘added’ (A. V. ‘in conference added’) 
is not justified by the nsage of the word. 
7.] Not only did they impart 
nothing to me, but, on the contrary, 
they gave in their adhesion to the course 
which I and Barnabas had been (inde- 
pendently) pursuing. ‘In what did this 
opposition (‘conrtrary’ course) consist ? 
Apparently in this, that instead of strength- 
ening the hands of Paul, they lett him to 
fight his own battle [practieally : but they 
added the weight of their approval]. T hey 
suid, ‘Take your own course: preach tlhe 


same 
for me also unto the Gentiles :) ‘ 





cision, the same was mighty 
in me toward the Gentiles :) 
ee and when James, Cephas, 


° wrought. 


9 and 


Gospel of the uneireumeision to Gentiles, 
and we will preach the Gospel of the 
circumeision to Jews.” Jowett. when 
they saw, viz. by the eommunieation men- 
tioned ver. 2, coupled with the now mani- 
fest results of his preaching among the 
Gentiles. Compare Acts xv. 12. The 
word intrusted has the emphasis: they 
saw that I was (literally, am: the state 
being one still abiding) INTRUSTED wita 
the gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter 
with that of the circumcision; therefore 
they had only to aecede to the appoint- 
ment of God. Peter was not the Apostle 
of the circumcision only, for he had opened 
the door to the Gentiles (Aets x., to which 
Peter himself refers in Aets xv. 7), but 
in the ultimate assignment of the apos- 
tolic work, he wrought less among the 
Gentiles and more among the Jews than 
Paul: sce 1 Pet. i. 1, ‘and note. But 
his own Epistles are sufficient testimonies 
that, in his hands at least, the Gospel 
of the circumcision did not differ in any 
essential point from that of the uncircum- 
cision.— Compare, as an interesting trait 
on the other side, Col. iv. 11. 8.] 
Parenthetic explanation of this word “ zz- 
trusted.” The word wrought applies to 
the signus following with whieh the Lord 
accompanied His word spoken by them, 
and to the power with whieh they spoke 
that word. The agent in this working is 
Gop,—the Father: see 1 Cor. xii. 6; 
Phil. ii. 138; Rom. xv. 15, 16. 
unto the apostleship] i.e. towards, with 
a view to, the apostleship. 9.] 
resumes the narrative after the parenthesis. 
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and John, who seemed to be; perceiving ? the grace that was given p Rom.i.s. & 


pillars, perceived the grace 
that was given unto ime, | 
they gave to me and Bar- 


junto me, James, and Cephas, and } {}: 


x11.3, 6. & xv 
1 Cor, 
Eph. 


. i, 8. 
John, who now seem to be 4 pillars, q mutt svi.is. 


Eph. ui. 20. 


nabas the right hands of) wave to me and Barnabas the right *v-»11 


Jellowship ; that we should 
go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the circumcision. 
10 Only they wonld that we 
should remember the poor ; 
the same which I also was 
forward to do. 
when Peter was come to| ward to do. 
Antioch, I withstood him 
to the face, because he was 





Sore that certain came from| deyned. 


James] placed first, as being at the 
head of the church at Jerusalem, and pre- 
siding (apparently) at the conference in 
Actsxv. The expression seemed to be al- 
ludes to vv. 2 and 6; see there. pillars, 
i.e. principal supporters of the chureh, men 
of distinction and weight; afterwards the 
word came to be used directly in a personal 
sense, without metaphor, Clement of Rome 
says that “the most righteous pillars were 
persecuted.” The words should be apos- 
tles are not expressed in the Greek. Some 
supply “should go,” or “should preach,” 
which come to much the same. This divi- 
sion of labour was not, and could not 
be, strictly observed. Every where in the 
Aets we find St. Paul preaching ‘to the 
Jews first,’ and every where the Judaizers 
followed on his track. 10.] which 
very thing I was also forward to do,— 
viz., then and always: it was my habit. 
He uses the singular, because the plural 
could not eorreetly be predicated of the 
whole time to which the verb refers: for 
he parted from Barnabas shortly after the 
couneil in Aets xv.. The proofs of this 
Jorwardness on his part may be found, 
Rom. xv. 15—27; ] Cor. xvi. 1—4; 2 Cor. 
Vili. ix.; Aets xxiv. 17: which, thongh 
they probably happened after the date of 
our Epistle, yet shew the bent of his 
habitnal wishes on this point. 

11—17.] He further proves his in- 
dependence, by relating how he rebuked 
Peter for temporizing at Antioch. This 
proof goes further than any before: not 
only was he not taught originally by 
the Apostles,—not only did they impart 
nothing to him, rather tolerating his 
view and recognizing his mission,—but 


came to Antioch, I withstood him 
to be blamed. 2 For be-\to the face, 
12 For before that certain 


‘hands of fellowship ; that we [should 
be apostles] unto the Gentiles, and 
they unto the circumcision. 
that we should remember the poor; 

1 But’ which very thing I was also  for- + Acts xi.s0. & 


10 Only 


xxiv. 17, 

Rom. xv. 25. 

1 Cor. xvi. l. 

2 Cor. viii. & 

ix , chapters, 
s Acts xv. 35. 

4 re . t Soallour 
because he was con- t%¢ alow 
thorities, and 
in ver. 14 
also. 


1s But when + Cephas 


he on one occasion stood aloof from and 
reprinanded the chief of them for eon- 
duct unworthy the Gospel: thus setting 
his own Apostleship in opposition to Peter, 
for the time. 11.) This visit of Peter 
to Antioch, not related in the Acts, will fall 
most naturally (for our narrative follows 
the order of time) in the period deseribed, 
Acts xv. 35, seeing that (ver. 13) Barnabas 
also was there. See below. Cephas | 
Ensebins quotes out of Clement a story 
that this Cephas was not the Apostle, but 
one of the Seventy, of the same name. 
This was manifestly invented to save the 
eredit of St. Peter. One of the most 
curious instances of ecelesiastical ingenuity 
on record has been afforded in the in- 
terpretation of this passage by the Fathers. 
They try to wake it appear that the re- 
proof was only an apparent one—that 
St. Peter was entirely in the right, and 
St. Paul withstood him to the face, i.e. 
as they explain it, ‘in appearance merely,’ 
beeause he had been blamed by others. So 
Chrysostom : so Theodoret also: and Jerome. 
—This view of Jerome’s met with strong 
opposition from Augustine, who writes to 
him, nobly and worthily, maintaining that 
if St. Paul wrote thus, he was lying, in 
the very passage in which he says, “The 
things which I write unto you, behold, 
before God, I lie not.” Afterwards, Jerome 
abandoned his view for the right one. 

because he was condemned] not, 
‘because he was to be blamed,’ A. V.: 
no such meaning can be extracted from 
the original word. He was ‘a condemned 
man,’ as we say: by whom, does not 
appear: possibly, by his own act: or, ly 
the Christians in Antioch: but St. Paw 
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tActsx.2& men came from James, *he ate with 

the Gentiles: but when they came, 

he withdrew and separated himself, 

fearing them which were of the cir- 
13 And the rest of the 
Jews also joimed in his hypocrisy ; 
insomuch that even Barnabas was 
with them 
1+ But when I saw that 
they were not walking uprightly 
according to "the truth of the gos- 
xiTim.v.2%. pel, I said unto Cephas * before 


eumeision. 


carried 
hypocrisy. 


away 


a ver. 5. 
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James, he did eat with the 
Gentiles: but when they 
were come, he withdrew and 
separated himself, fearing 
them which were of the cir- 
cumcision. 3 And the other 
Jeus dissembled likewise 
with him; insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried 
away with their dissimula- 
tion. 14 But when I saw 
that they walked not up- 
rightly according to the 
truth of the gospel, I said 
unto Peter before them ail, 
Lf thou, being a Jew, livest 





in their 


yactsx.28.% them all, YIf thou, bemg a Jew, 


would hardly have waited for the prompt- 
ing of others to pronounce his condemna- 
tion of him. I therefore prefer the for- 
mer: he was [self] convicted: convicted 
of inconsistency by his conduct. 
12.] These certain men from James have 
been softened by some Commentators into 
persons who merely gave themselves out as 
from James, or who merely came from 
Jerusalem where James presided. But the 
candid reader will I think at once recog- 
nize in the words a mission trom James : 
and will find no difficulty in believing that 
that Apostle, even after the decision of the 
council regarding the Gentile converts, may 
have retained (characteristically, see his 
recommendation to St. Paul, in Acts xxi. 
18 if.) his strict view of the duties of Jewish 
converts,—for that is perhaps all that the 
present passage requires. And this mis- 
sion may have been for the very purpose 
of admonishing the Jewish converts of 
their obligations, from which the Gentiles 
were free. Thus we have no occasion to 
assume that James had in the couneil been 
over-persuaded by the earnestness and 
eloquence of Paul, and had afterwards 
undergone areaction: for his course will be 
consistent throughout. And my view seems 
to me to be confirmed by his own words, 
Acts xv. 19, where the emphatic expres- 
sion, “them which from among the Gentiles 
are turning unto God,” tacitly implies, 
that the Jews would be bound as before. 
he ate with the Gentiles] As he had 
done, Acts x.,on the prompting of'a heavenly 
vision ; and himself defended it, Acts xi. See 
below. he withdrew and separated 
himself] The original expresses that there 
were more eases than one where he did 


this: it was the course he took. fearing 
them which were of the circumcision ] 
The whole incident is remarkably charac- 
teristic of Peter—ever the first to reeog- 
nize, and thie first to draw back from, great 
principles and truths. 13. joined in his 
hypocrisy] The word is not (as De Wette 
says) too strong a one to describe their 
conduct. They were aware of the liberty 
in Christ which allowed them to eat with 
Gentiles, and had practised it: and now, 
being still aware of it, and not convinced 
to the contrary, from mere fear of man 
they adopted a contrary course. The case 
bore but very little likeness to that discussed 
in 1 Cor. viii.—x.; Rom.xiv. There, it was 
a mere matter of licence which was in 
question: here, the very foundation itself. 
It was not now a question of using a 
liberty, but of asserting a truth, that of 
justification by the faith of Christ, and 
not by the works of the law. was 
carried away | “ Besides the antagonism in 
whieh this passage represents the two 
creat Apostles, it throws an important 
hight on the history of the apostolic church 
in the following respects :—1] As exhibit- 
ing Peter’s relation to James, and his fear 
of those who were of the circumcision, 
whose leader we should have naturally sup- 
posed him to have been. 2] Also as 
pourtraying the state of indecision in 
which all, except St. Paul, even including 
Barnabas, were in reference to the ob- 
servance of the Jewish law.” Jowett. 

14. before them all] i.e. ‘before the 
church assembled? The words require 
this, and the reproof would otherwise have 
fallen short of its desired effect on the 
Jewish converts.—The speech which fol- 
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after the manner of Gen- 
tiles, and not as do the 
Jews, why compellest thou 
the Gentiles to live as do 
the Jews? 15 We who are 
Jews by nature, and not 
sinners of the Gentiles, 
16 knowing that a man ts 
not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith 
of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus 
Christ, that we might be 
justified by the faith of 
Christ, and not by the 
works of the law: for by the 
works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified. 7 But 


the Jews? 





lows, and which I believe to extend to the 
end of the chapter, must be regarded as a 
compendium of what was said, and a free 
report of it, as we find in the narratives by 
St. Paul himself of his conversion. See 
below.—If thou, being (by birth, originally, 
ef. Acts xvi. 20 and note) a Jew, livest (as 
thy usual habit. As Neander remarks, 
these words shew that Peter had long been 
himself convinced of the truth on this 
matter, and lived according to it: sce 
further on ver. 18) as a Gentile (hoz, is 
shewn by the fact that he ate with the 
Gentiles, mentioned above), and not as a 
Jew, how is it that thou art compelling 
the Gentiles (i.e. virtually and ultimately ; 
for the high authority of Peter and Bar- 
nabas would make the Gentile converts 
view their course as necessary to all Chris- 
tians. There is no need to suppose that 
the persons who came from James actually 
compelled the Gentile couverts to Judaize, 
as necessary to salvation, and Peter upheld 
them: nor is there any difficulty in the 
expression: the present may mean, as it 
otten does, ‘art compelling to the best of 
thy power,’ ‘doing thy part to compel, — 
for such certainly would be the ultimate 
result, if Jews and Gentiles might not 
company together in social life—* his prin- 
ciple logically involved this, or his infiu- 
ence and example would be likely to ctlect 
it.” Jowett) to Judaize (observe the cere- 
monial law) 4 15.] Some think that 
the speech ends with ver. 14: others with 
ver. 15, or ver. 16, or ver. 18: Jowett, 
that the conversation gradually passes off 
into the general subject of the Epistle. 
“Ver. 14,” he says, “is the answer of St. 
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livest as a Gentile, and not as a 
Jew, t how is it that thou compellest t s9 att ou 


est aue 


the Gentiles to keep the customs of 


152 We are Jews by 2 Actsxv.10, 


natnre, and not *sinners of the Gen- «matt ix.11. 


ph. ij. 3, 12. 


tiles: 16> knowing nevertheless that » acts sii. ss, 
aman is not justified by the works 

of the law, save [only] ° through ¢om,i.17,& 
faith in Jesns Christ, we also be- 
lieved in Christ Jesus, that we might 
be justified by faith in Christ, and 
not by the works of the law: seeing 
that “by the works of the law shall a?s.exiii.2. 
no flesh be justified. 


122 28. 
viii. 3. 
eh. iii. 24. 
Heb. vii. 18, 
19. 


Rom. iii. 20. 
ch. iii, 11. 


17 But if, seck- 


Paul to St. Peter: what follows, is more 
like the Apostle musing or arguing with 
himself, with an indirect reference to the 
Galatians.” But it seems very unnatural 
to place any break before the end of the 
chapter. ‘The Apostle recurs to the Gala- 
tians again, in ch. iii. 1: and it is harsh in 
the extreme to suppose him to pass from 
his speech to Peter, into an address to them, 
with so little indication of the transition. 
I therefore regard the speech (which doubt- 
less is freely reported, and gives rather the 
bearing of what was said, than the words 
themselves, as in Acts xxii. and xxvi.) as 
continuing to the end of the chapter, as 
do the great majority of Commentators, 
ancient and modern. We (thou and 
I) are Jews by nature (birth), and not 
sinners from among the Gentiles (he is 
speaking to Peter from the common ground 
of their Judaism, and using [ironically ?} 
Judaistic language, in which the Gentiles 
were called atheists, lawless, unjust, sinners, 
see Rom.ii. 12; vi. 1; ix. 21; Eph. ii.12; 
1 Sam. xv. 18); knowing nevertheless 
that a man is not justified by (as the 
ground of justification) the works of the 
law,—(supply, nor is any man justified) save 
through (except by, literally) the faith of 
Jesus Christ,—we also (as well as the 
Gentile sinners, casting aside our legal 
trust) believed in Christ Jesus, that we 
might be justified by (this time, faith 
is the ground) the faith of Christ (so 
literally), and not by the works of the law : 
because (it is an axiom in our theology 
that) by the works of the law shall all 
flesh find no justification (so in the 
Greek : in English ‘shall no flesh be justi- 
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ing to be justified in Christ, we our- 
eJohniii.8, selves also were found © sinners, is not 
God forbid. 
18 For if I build up again the very 
things which I destroyed, I prove 


Christ a minister of sin ? 


m self a transcressor. 
hi 8 
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if, while we seek to be jus- 
tified by Christ, we our- 
selves also are found sin- 
ners, is therefore Christ 
the minister of sin? God 
forbid. ‘8 For if I build 
again the things which I 


19 For J destroyed, I make myself 


from.viit.2. myself f through the law & died unto] éransgressor. 18 For I 
gitnviis 1 - through the law am dead 
&vii46° the law, that I might "live unto |‘{77°” sa gs 
Bel: : ie a : : to the law, that I inight 
1 Thess-v 0, God. *9 I have been ‘erueified with | Zine unto God. ° I am 
e 1X. ‘a: é . . ° . 

i home a Christ: and it is no longer I that eee with — Christ : 
chv3i-& ive but Christ that liveth in me :|"7ieless Tue; yet not 
fied ? our language not admitting of the placed Peter, where the first means that 


logical form of the Greck: bnt- by this 
transposition of the negative, the sense is 
not accurately rendered). 17.] con- 
tinues the argument. But if, seeking 
(put first for emphasis—in the course of 
our earnest endeavour) to he justified in 
Christ (as the element—the Body, compre- 
hending us the members. This is lost sight 
of by rendering as A. V., ‘dy Christ ’), we 
ourselves also (you and I, addressed to 
Peter) were found [to be] sinners (as we 
should be, if we regarded the keeping of 
the law as necessary; for we should be in 
the situation of those Gentiles who in the 
Judaistie view are sizxers, faith having 
failed in obtaining righteousness for us, 
and we having cast aside the law which 
we were bound to keep), is not Christ a 
minister of sin (i.e. are we to adinit the 
consequence which would in that case be 
inevitable, that Christ, having failed to ob- 
tain for his own the righteousness which is 
by faith, has lett eheay sinners, and so has 
done all his work only to minister to a 
state of sin)? T heodoret expresses well the 
argument. “If our having left the law 
and become attached to Christ, expecting 
by our faith in Him to gaiu righteousness, 
is to be accounted traugression, the guilt 
will lie on our Master Christ Himself: for 
He it was who proposed to us the new 
covenant. But God forbid that we should 
dare to utter such a blasphemy.” 

18.] For (substantiates the God forbid, and 
otherwise deduces the Leing found sinners) 
if the things which I pulled down, those 
very things (and no others) I again build 
up (whieh thou art doing, who in Cesarea 
aidst so plainly announce freedom from the 
law, and again here in Antioch didst prac- 
tise it thyself. The first person is chosen 
for courtesy’s sake; the second would have 


he should place Aimse/f), I am proving 
myself a transgressor (a fransgressor is 
the species, bringing me under the genus 
sinner. So that this is the explanation of 
the being found sinners). The force of the 
verse ts,—‘ You, by now reasserting the 
chligation of the law, are proving (as far 
as in you lies) that your former step of 
setting aside the law was in fact a trans- 
gression of it: viz. in that you neglected 
and set it aside. 19.] For I (1 myself’: 
the pronoun of the first person, for the 
first time expressed in the Greek, is marked 
and emphatic. The first person of the 
last verse, serves as the transition point to 
treating, as he now does, of HIS OWN state 
and course. And this “J,” as that in 
Rom. vii., is purely and dona fide ‘I Paul ;’ 
not ‘I and all believers’) by means of the 
law died to the law (Christ was the end of 
the law for righteousness: the law itself, 
properly apprehended by me, was my 
“onide” to Christ: and in Christ, who 
fultilled the law, I died to the law: ie. 
satisfied the law’s requirements, and passed 
out of its pale), that I shonld live to God 
(the end of Christ’s work, LIFE unto God). 
Many ot the Fathers, and others, take 
the first law here to mean the Gospel (the 
“law of the Spirit of life” of Rom. viii.2): 
but it will be manifest to any who follow 
the argument, that this cannot be so. 
This * through the law dying to the law” 
is in fact a compendium of his expanded ex- 
perience in Rom. vii.: and also of his argu- 
ment in ch. iii. iv. below. 20.|] Iam 
(‘and have been’) crucified with Christ 
(specification of the foregoing dying: the 
way in which I died to the law was, by 
being united to, and involved in the death 
of, that body of Christ which was crucified): 

but (so literally) it is no longer I that live, 
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J, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me. 2 LT 
do not frustrate the grace 
of God: for if righteous- 
ness come by the law, then 
Christ is dead in vain. 
HIT. * O foolish Gala- 
tians, who hath bewitched 
you, that ye should not 
ovey the truth, before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth, eruci- 
fied among you? * This 
only would I learn of you, 
Received ye the Spirit by | 
the works of the law, or by 





but (it is) Christ that liveth in me (the 
pnuetuation of the A.V. is altogether 
wrong, the meaning is ‘but the life is not 
nmine,—but the life is Christ’s within me.’ 
—Christ is the vine, we the branehes: He 
lives, He, the same Christ, through and in 
every one of His believing people): but (so 
again literally: it is taken up again, parallel 
with the two clauses beginning with “dud” 
above) that which (i.e. ‘the life which ’) 
I now (since my conversion, as contrasted 
with the time before: not the presené lite 
contrasted with the futvre) live in the flesh 
(in the fleshly body ;—which, though it 
appear to be a mere animal life, is not. 
So Luther: “1 live indeed in the flesh, but 
T do not count this insignificant particle of 
lite which is going on in me, to be really 
lite. For it is not, but only the mask of 
life, under whieh another lives, viz. Christ, 
who is really my life”) I live in (not ‘dy,’ 
as A. V.: in the faith corresponds to in 
the flesh: fuith, and not the flesh, is the 
real clement in whieh J live) faith, viz. 
that (particularizing what sort of faith) of 
(having for its object, see on ver. 16) the 
Son of God (so named for solemnity, and 
because His eternal Sonship is the souree of 
His life-giving power, compare Jolin v. 25, 
26), who loved me (the link which binds the 
eternal Son of God to me), and (proved that 
love, in that He) gave Himself up (to 
death) for me (on my behalf). 21.) 1 
do not (as thou [Peter] art doing, and the 
Judaizers) frustrate (or, make void) the 
grace of God: for (justification of the 
stroug expression, frustrate) if by the law 
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yea, the life which I now live in the 
flesh ¥I live in the faith of the Son k 2 Cor. v.15 
of God, !who loved me, 
himself for me. 
void the graee of God: 
righteousness be by the 
Christ died without eause. 
III. ! O foolish Galatians, # who ach.v.7. 
hath bewitched you, ft before whose t “that ye 
eyes Jesus Christ was evidently set 
forth, erueified ? 
I learn of you, Was it from the 
works of the law that ye ? received » sev iis. & 


1ess. v.10 


Lets es: 

and) soaye qekers 
Eph. v. 2. 

not make teins 
» Mf meh. iii. 21. 
for if Heh sit 1: 


See Ron, xi. 


law, “then” seen a 


“1 TI do 


should not 
obey the 
truth,” and 
“amoug 
you,” are 
omitted by 
nearly all our 
oldeat au- 


* This only would 


vill. 15. & x. 


the Spirit, °or from the hearing of 47. &xv.s. 
I ? s fs 


er. 14 
Eph. 1. 13. 
Heb. vi. 4. 
ec Rom. x. 16, 17. 


(comes) righteousness (not justification— 
bat the result of justification), then Christ 
died without cause (not as A. V., ‘in vain,’ 
with reference to the resu/é of His death, 
but gratuitously, causelessly;—‘ Christ need 
not have died.’ * For,” says Chrysostom, “if 
Christ died, it is clearthat it was beeause the 
law could not justify us: but if the law does 
justify us, Christ’s death was superfluons’’). 
Cu. TI. 1—V. 12.] Seconp, or PoLEM- 
ICAL PART OF THE EPIsTLe. 1.] 
The Apostle exclaims indignantly, moved 
by the fervour and truth ot his rebuke of 
Peter, against the folly of the Galatians, for 
suffering themselves to be bewitched ont of 
their former vivid apprehension of Christ’s 
work and Person. foolish must not, 
with Jerome, be taken as an wlusion to 
any supposed national stupidity of the 
Galatians (fur they appear to have been 
very apt to learn, and of ready wit): it 
merely springs out of the oeeasion. 
you has the emphasis—‘ you, to whom,’ <e. 
was evidently set forth] We must 
understand this to refer to the time when 
he preached Christ among them, whieh he 
represents as a previous description in 
writing of Christ, in their hearts and before 
their eyes. crucified, as expressing 
the whole mystery of redemption by grace, 
and of freedom from legal obligation. “It 
has an echo of the being crucified with 
Christ, in ch. ii. 20.” Jowett. 2.| This 
only,—not to mention all the other grounds 
on which I might rest my argument. ‘I 
wish to deal with you the shortest and 
simplest way.” Did ye from (as its 
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faith? 8 Are ye so foolish? ‘having 
begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
e Heb. vii16. Jeing made perfect in ®the flesh ? 
fiteb.x.35,38. 4 Did ye suffer so many things in 
vain ? if it be indeed in vain. 
g2cor.ii8. then that &supplieth unto you the 
Spirit, and worketh mighty works 
in you, doeth he it from the works 
of the law, or from the hearing of 
as » Abraham _be- 
yu 93, lieved God, and it was reckoned to 


d ch. iv. 9. 


h Grn. xv. 6 6 Even 


Rom. iv. 8, 


faith ? 


him for righteousness. 


ground, sce ch. ii. 16) the works of the Law 
receive the Spirit (evidently here to be 
taken as including all His gifts, spiritual 
and external: not as some, ‘outward spi- 
ritual gifts” only: for the two are distin- 
guished in ver. 5), or from the hearing of 
faith (meaning either, ‘that preaching 
which proclaimed faith,’ or ‘ that hearing, 
which received (the) faith.’ The first is 
preferable, because (1) where their first re- 
ceiving the Gospel is in question, the 
preaching of it would probably be hinted 
at, as it is indeed taken up by the “then” 
below, ver. 5: (2) where the question is 
concerning the power of faith as contrasted 
with the works of the law, faith would most 
likely be subjective) ? 3.] Are ye 80 
(to such an extent, emphatic) foolish (as 
viz. the following faet would prove)? 
having begun (understand ‘the Christian 
life’) in the Spirit (the Spirit, i.e. the 
Holy Spirit, guiding and ruling the spiri- 
tual life, as the ‘essence and active principle’ 
of Christianity,—contrasted with the flesh, 
—the element in which the law worked), 
are ye now being completed in (as above) 
the flesh ? 4.] Did ye suffer (not 
‘have ye suffered, as A.V.) 80 many 
things in vain? There is much con- 
troversy about the meauing. Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, and the aneients, and 
others, understand it of the sufferings 
which the Galatians underwent at the 
time of their reeeption of the Gospel. 
And, I believe, rightly. For (a) the word 
“ suffer”? occurs seven times in St. Paul, 
and always in the strict sense of ‘suffering,’ 
by persecution, or hardship (similarly in 
Heb., 1 Pet., &e.): (b) the past tense 
here marks the reference to be to some 
definite time. Now the time referred to 
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the hearing of faith? 3 Are 
ye so foolish? having be- 
gun in the Spirit, are ye 
now made perfect by the 
flesh? 4 Have ye suffered 
so many things in vain? if 
it be yet in vain. 5 He 
therefore that ministereth 
to you the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles among 
you, doeth he it by the 
works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith? © Even 
as Abraham believed God, 
and it was accounted 
to him for righteousness. 
7 Know ye therefore that 


5 He 


7 Ye know 


by the context is that of their conversion 
to the Gospel, compare verses 2, 3, above. 
Therefore the meaning is, Did ye undergo 
all those sufferings (not specially men- 
tioned in this Epistle, but which every 
convert to Christ must have undergone as 
a matter of course) in vain ? if it be really 
in vain (‘“if, as it must be, what I have 
said, ‘that ye suffered in vain,’ is really the 
fact ’’). 5.] then takes up again the 
question of ver. 2, and asks it in another 
form. mighty works] not merely 
“ miracles,’ as A.V.; but, the wonders 
wrought by divine Power in you (not, as 
A.V. “among you ;” see 1 Cor, xii. 6; 
Phil. ii. 13; Eph. it. 2; also Matt. xiv. 2), 
viz. at your conversion aud since. doeth 
He it from (out of, or in consequence of: 
“as the originating or moving cause”’) the 
works of the law, or from (as above) the 
hearing (see above, ver. 2) of faith ? 
6—9.] Abrakam’s faith was his entranee 
into righteousness before God : and Scrip- 
ture, in recording this, records also God’s 
promise to him, by virtue of which all the 
faithful inherit his blessing. 6.] The 
reply to the foregoing question is under- 
stood: it is by the hearing of faith. And 
then enters the thought of God’s working 
as following upon Abraham’s faith. The 
fact of justification being now introduced, 
whereas before the supplying the Spirit 
was the matter enquired of, is no real de- 
parture from the subject, for both these 
belong to the “beginning” of ver. 3,— 
are concomitant and inseparable. On the 
verse, see note, Rom. iv. 3. 
7.| The verh is better taken indicatively, 
than imperatively. It is no objection to 
the indicative, that sueh knowledge could 
not well be predicated of the Galatians: 
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they which are of faith, 


the same are the children 
of Abraham. 8 And the 
scripture, foreseeing that 
God would justify the 
heathen through faith, 
preached before the gospel 
unto Abrakam, saying, Zn 
thee shall all nations be 
blessed. % So then they 
which be of faith are blessed 
with faithful Abraham. 
10 For as many as are of 
the works of the law are 
under the curse: for it is 
written, Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all 
things which are written 
in the book of the law to 
do them. \ But that no 
man is justified by the law 
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therefore ‘that they which are of 1 John viii. 39, 


faith, these are sons of Abraham. 


om, iv. 11, 
12, 16. 


3 Moreover the * scripture, foresec- k Sre Rom. ix. 
ing that God would justify the 
Gentiles by faith, proclaimed before- 
hand the gospel unto Abraham, 
[saying,] 'In thee shall all the Gen- 1Gex.xi-s« 
tiles be blessed. 9% So then they Aoi iios. 


which be of faith are blessed to- 
gether with faithful Abraham. 1 For 
as many as are of the works of the 
law are under a curse: for it is 
written, ™ Cursed is every one that 


m Devor. xxvii. 
ti) 


continueth not in all the things Jer. xi. 8 
which are written in the book of the 
law to do them. 1! But ® that in och.iiss. 


it is not so predicated, but is here set 
before them as a thing whieh they ought 
to be acquainted with—from this then 
you know, as much as to say, “it is evident 
to all.’ The imperative seems to me to 
lose the fine edge of the Apostle’s argu- 
mentative irony. they which are of 
faith, as the origin and the starting-point 
. of their spiritual life: see Rom. ii. 8; iii. 
26, and notes. these] emphatic ; 
these, and these only (see Rom. viii. 14), 
not they which are of works. 

Moreover the scripture (as we say, Nature: 
meaning, the Author of the Scripture), 
foreseeing that of faith (emphatic,—‘ and 
not of works’) God would justify (literally, 
justifieth: this present tense is used, be- 
cause it was God’s one way of justification 
—He never justified in any other way— 
so that it is the normal present; ‘God is 
a God that justifieth’) the Gentiles (there 
is no stress here on the word “ Gentiles :”’ 
no question is raised between the carnal 
and spiritual seed of Abraham,—the ques- 
tion is between those who were of faith, 
and those who wanted to return to the 
works of the law, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles. So that in fact the Gentiles [or, 
nations] must be here taken in its widest 
sense, as in the Abrahamic promise soon 
to be quoted), announced the good news 
beforehand to Abraham: In thee (not, 
‘in thy seed,’ which is a point not here 
raised; but strictly in thee, as followers 
of thy faith, it having first shewn the 
way to justification before God. That 


the words will bear that other reference, 
does not shew that it must be introdueed 
here) shall all the Gentiles (or, nations, 
see above: not to be restricted to its 
narrower sense, but expressing, from Gen. 
xviii. 18; xxii. 18, ina form sniting better 
the Apostle’s present argument, “all the 
families of the earth,’ Gen. xii. 3) be 
blessed. 9.] Consequence of his 
being blessed in Abraham above, sub- 
stantiated by ver. 10 below. <A share in 
Abraham’s dlessing must be the aecom- 
paniment of faith, not of works of the law. 

with, to shew their community with 
him in the blessing: faithful Abraham, 
to shew wherein the community consists, 
viz. FairH. 10.| Substantiation of 
ver. 9: they that are of the works of the 
Zaw cannot be sharers in the blessing, for 
they are accursed ; it being understood that 
they do not and eannot continue in all 
things which are written in the book of 
the law, to do them: see this expanded in 
Rom. iii. 9—20. 11, 12.) contain a 
perfect syllogism, so that “the just shall 
live by faith” is the major proposition, 
ver. 12 the minor, and “7x the law no man 
is justified before God,’ the consequence. 
It is inserted to strengthen the inference of 
the former verse, by shewing that not even 
could a man keep the law, would he be jus- 
titied—the condition of justification, as re- 
vealed in Scripture, being that itis by faith. 
But (moreover) that in (not merely the 
elemental in, but the coxditional as well : 
‘in and by:’ not ‘through’) the law no 
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the law no man is justified before, 
oHas. iis God, it is evident: because, ° The 
Me>= Just by faith shall live. 1° Now the 
prom v-& =P law is not of faith: but, ?The man | 


a 6. 5 4 
alee. viii. 5. that hath done them shall live in 
Bob 


Bek. 33,1 them. 11' Christ redeemed us from 


Rom. x. 5. 

Ro 3. ; 
"Jerr the curse of the law, having become 
eh. iv. 5. 


a eurse for us: for it is written, 
s Dvr. xxi.28.8 Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree: 1! to the end that upon 
the Gentiles tthe blessing of Abraham 
might come in Christ Jesus; that we 
nisa.xxxii.15. Nght receive the "promise of the 


t Rom. iv. 9, 
16. 
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in the sight of God, it is 
evident: for, The just shall 
live by faith. 3? And the 
law is not of faith: but, 
The man that doeth them 
shall live in them. 18 Christ 
hath vedeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us: for 
tt ts written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on 
a tree: 14 that the blessing 
of Abraham might come 
on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ; that we might 
receive the promise of the 
Spirit through faith. 


eee Spirit through faith. 


Jer. pore ie 
& xxxii. 


Ezek. xi. aa &xxxvi.27. Joel ii. 28,29. Zech. xii. 10. John vii. 30. Acts ii. 33. 


man is justified (the normal present: is, 
in God’s order of things) with (before, in 
the judgment of) God is evident: for (it is 
written, that), The just by faith shall live 
(not ‘ The just shall live by faith,’ as A.V. 
St. Paul is not seeking to shew by what 
the righteous shall live, but the ground 
ttself of that righteousness which shall issue 
in life; and the contrast is between “ the 
just by faith,” and “the man that doeth 
them”’): but (or, now: logical, introducing 
the minor of the sylogism: see above) the 
law is not of (does not spring from nor 
helong to) faith: but (its nature is such 
that), He that hath done them (viz. “my 
statutes and my judgments,” ev. xviii. 5) 
shall live in (conditional element) them (see 
Rom. x. 5). 13.] But this eurse has 
heen removed by the redemption of Christ. 
The joytul contrast is introduced abruptly, 
without any connecting partiele: see a 
similar ease in Col. iit. 44. The us is em- 
phatie, and applies solely to the JEWs. 
They only were under the eurse of ver. 10, 
—anid they being by Christ redeemed from 
that eurse, the blessing of Abraham (jus- 
tifieation by faith), which was always 
destined by God to flow through the Jews 
to the Gentiles, was set at liber ty thus to 
flow out to the Gentiles. This is the only 
view which suits the context. To make 
us refer to Jews and Gentiles, and refer 
the curse of the law to the law of con- 
seience, is to break up the context alto- 
gether. redeemed us] bought us off: 
see, besides reff., 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23; 
2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. 9.—The form of the 
idea is,—the Law (personified) held us 


(Jews) under its curse ; (out of this) Christ 
bought us, BECOMING (cmphatie) a eurse 
(not accursed, conerete, but @ curse, ab- 
straet, to express that he became not only 
a cursed person, but the curse itself, 
coextensive with the disability which 
affected us) for us (the JEws again. And 
the meaning is not, ‘izstead of us,’ but 
‘on our behalf’? Wt was in our stead: but 
that cireumstanee is not expressed by the 
form of this sentenee). for it is written, 
&c., is a parenthesis, justifying the formal 
expression “ having become a curse for us.” 
The citation omits the words “of God” 
after “cursed.’ They were not to the 
point here, being understood as matter of 
eourse, the law being God’s law. The 
words are spoken of ‘hanging after death 
by stoning; and are given, in the place 
cited, as a reason why the body should not 
remain on the tree all night, because one 
hanging on a tree is accursed of God. 
Such formal curse then extended to Christ, 
who died by hanging on a tree. 14. 
to the end that (the intent of Christ’s 
becoming a curse) the blessing of Abra- 
ham (promised to Abraham : i. e. justifica- 
tion by faith; ver. 9) might be (come) 
upon the Gentiles (or, nations: but here 
not aii nations, but strictly the Gentiles : 
see above on ver. 13) in (in and by, con- 
ditional element) Christ Jesus; that we 
(not emphatie: no longer the Jews, but 
all Christians) might receive (in full, as 
fulfilled) through the (or, but not so 
usually, eur: perhaps best expressed in 
English simply by “through faith”) faith 
the promise of the Spirit (viz. that made 
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15 Brethren, I speak 
after the manner of men; 
Though it be but a man’s 
covenant, yet if it be cor- 
Jjirmed, no man disannul- 
leth, or addeth thereto. 


> unto. 
16 Now to Abraham and 
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15 Brethren, I speak after the 
manner of men; 
covenant, when it hath been ratified, 
none setteth aside, or addeth there- 

16 Now Y¥to Abraham were Y Gen xii 87, 


x Fiven a@ man’s * Heb. ix. 17, 


his seed were the promises\the promises spoken, and to his *® 


made. He saith not, Pied 


to seeds, as of many; but 





Joel ii, 28.—See Acts ii. 17, 33; Luke 
xxiv. 49,—THE PROMISE of the new cove- 
nant). This ‘ receiving the promise of the 
Spirit’ distinctly reters back to ver.2, whero 
he asked them whether they received the 
Spirit by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith? ‘Here is a pause, at 
which the indignant feeling ot the Apostle 
softens, and he begins the new train of 
thought which follows with words of inilder 
charaeter, and proceeds more quietly with 
his argument.” Windisehmann. 

15—18.] But what if the law, eoming 
after the Abrahamie promise, abrogated 
that promise? These verses contain the 
refutation of snch an objection: the pro- 
mise was not abrogated by the law. 

15.] “ What is ‘I speak after the manner 
of men?’ From human examples.” Chry- 
sostom. But (see 1 Cor. xv. 32) the ex- 
pression refers not only to the eharacter 
of the example ehosen, but to the tem- 
porary standing-point of him who speaks : 
I put myself for the time on a level with 
ordinary men in the world. a 
(mere) man’s covenant (not ‘testament,’ 
although the word has also thatimeaning; for 
there is here no introduction of that idea: 
the promise spoken to Abraham was strictly 
a covenant, and designated by the word used 
here (diathéké) in the passages which were 
now in the Apostle’s mind, see Gen.xv.18; 
xvii. 7), when ratified, no one notwith- 
standing (that it is merely a human eove- 
nant) sets aside, or supplements (with new 
eonditions. Nothing is implied as to the 
nature of the additions, whether eonsistent 
or inconsistent with the original eovenant : 
the simple fact that xo additions are made, 
is enounced). 16.] What is xow said, 
in a parenthetical and subsidiary manner, 
is this: The eovenant was not merely nor 
principally made with Abrahain, but with 
Abraham and HIS SEED, and that seed re- 
ferred, not to the Jewish people, but to 
Curist. The covenant then was not ful- 
filled, but awaiting its fulfilment, and He to 
whoin it was made was yet to appear, when 


Vou. II. 


seed. He saith not, And to seeds, 


the law was given. the promises | 
because the promise was many times re- 
peated: e.g. Gen. xii. 7; xv. 5, 18; xvii. 
7, 8; xxii. 18. and to his seed] 
These words, on which, from what follows, 
the stress of the whole argument rests, are 
probably meant to be a formal quotation. 
If so, the promises quoted must be Gen. 
xiii. 15; xvii. 8 [Jowett supposes xxi. 12, 
but qu.?] where the words occur as here. 

He saith not | viz. He who gave the 
promises—God. to seeds... . to 
thy seed} The central point of the Apos- 
tle’s argument is this: The seed to whom 
the promises were made, was Christ. To 
confirm this position,—sece Gen. xxii. 17, 
18, where the collective sced of ver. 17.is 
summed up in the individual seed of ver. 18, 
he alleges a philological distinction, which 
was also recognized by the Rabbinical 
schools. This has created considerable 
difficulty: and all sorts of attempts have 
been made to evade the argument, or to 
escape standing committed to the dis- 
tinetion. Jerome (ad loc.), euriously and 
characteristically, applies the words “I 
speak after the manner of men”? to this 
distinction especially, and thinks that the 
Apostle used it as adapted to the’ calibre of 
those to whom he was writing: “ He had 
lately called the Galatians foolish, and now 
he descends to their level and becomes a 
fool in his argument.” The Roman-Ca- 
tholic Windischmann, one of the ablest and 
most sensible of modern expositors, says, 
“Our recent masters of theology have 
taken up the objeetion, which is as old as 
Jerome, and forgetting that Paul knew 
Hebrew better than themselves, have se- 
verely blamed him for urging the singular 
meaning of seed here, and thus justifying 
the application to Christ, secing that the 
word whieh occurs here in the Hebrew text, 
has no plural (Windischmann is not accurate 
here: the plural is fonnd 1 Sam. viii. 15, 
in the sense of ‘grains of wheat’), and so 
eould not be used. Yet they are good 
enough to assume, that Paul had no frau- 
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as of many; but as of one, And to 
thy seed, which is ? Christ. 
this is what I say, The covenant 


z 1 Cor. xii. 12. 


untochrist already ratified by God f, the law, 
is omitted by ‘ . 
neartyait which was four hundred and thirty 
aur ancient 

authorities. 


a Rom. iv. 13, 
14. ver. 21. 


dulent intent, and only followed the arbi- 
trary exegesis of the Jews of his time. 
The argument of the Apostle does not de- 
pend on the grammatical form, by which 
Paul here only puts forth his meaning in 
Grceek,—but on this, that the Spirit of 
God in the promise to Abraham and the 
passage of Scripture relating that promise, 
has chosen a word which implies a collective 
unity, and that the promise was not given 
to Abraham axd his children. Against 
the prejudice ot the carnal Jews, who held 
that the promise applied to the plurality of 
them, the individual descendants of the 
Patriarch, as such,—the Apostle maintains 
the truth, that only the Unity, Christ, with 
those who are incorporated in Him, has 
part in the inheritance.” On these re- 
marks I would observe, (1) that the Apos- 
tle’s argument is independent of his phi- 
lology : (2) that his philological distinction 
must not be pressed to mean more than he 
himself intended by it: (8) that the col- 
lective and individual meanings of seed are 
both undoubted, and must have been evi- 
dent to the Apostle himself, from what 
follows, ver. 29. We are now ina position 
to interpret the words which is Christ. 
Meyer says ‘Christ is the personal Christ 
Jesus, not, as has been held since Au- 
gustine’s time, Christ and His Church.’ 
This remark is true, and untrue. Christ 
certainly does not mean ‘Clirist and His 
Church:’ but if it imports only the per- 
sonal Christ Jesus, why is it not so ex- 
pressed? For the word does not here 
occur in passing, but is the predicate ofa 
very definite and important proposition. 
The fact is, that we must place ourselves 
in St. Paul’s position with regard to the 
idea of Christ, before we can appreciate all 
he meant by this word here. Christians 
are, not by a figure, but really, the Bopy 
OF CHRIST: Christ contains His people, 
and the mention ever of the personal Christ 
wou ld bring with it, in the Apostle’s mind, 
the inclusion of his believing people. This 
seed is, CHRIST: not merely in the nar- 
rower sense, the man Christ Jesus, but 
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years after, doth not disannul, so as 
@to make the promise of none effect. 
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as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ. “ And 
this I say, that the core- 
nant, that was confirmed 
before of God in Christ, 
the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years 
after, cannot disannal, that 
it should make the promise 


17 Now 


Christ the Seed, Christ the Second Adam, 
Christ the Head of the Body. And that 
this is so, is plain from vv. 28, 29, which 
are the key to these words: where he says, 
“For ye all are ONE in Christ Jesus” 
(notice Jesus here carefully inserted, where 
the Person is indicated); “and if ye be 
Christ’s, then ARE YE ABRAHAM’S SEED, 
heirs according to promise.” So that while 
it is necessary for the form of the argument 
here, to express Him to whom the promises 
were nade, and not the aggregate of His 
people, afterwards to be identified with 
Him (but not here in view), yet the Apos- 
tle has introduced Hisname in a form not 
circumscribing His Personality, but leaving 
room for the inclusion of His mystical 
Body. 17.] Inference from vv. 15, 
16, put in the form of a re-statement of the 
argument, as applying to the matters in 
hand. This however I say (this is my 
meaning, the drift of my previous state- 
ment), The covenant which was previously 
ratified by God (the words unto Christ 
seem to have been inserted by some to 
complete the correspondence with ver. 16: 
the fact was so, it was ‘to Christ,’ as its 
second party, that the covenant was ratitied 
by God), the Law, which took place (was 
constituted) four hundred and thirty years 
after, does not abrogate, so as to do away 
the promise. As regards the interval of 
430 years, we may remark, that in Exod. 
xii. 40, it is stated, ‘The sojourning of the 
children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt, was 
four hundred and thirty years.” (In Gen. 
xv. 18, Acts vii. 6, the period of the op- 
pression of Israel in Egypt is roundly stated 
at 400 years.) But to this, in order to 
obtain the entire interval between the 
covenant with Abraham and the law, must 
be added the sojourning of the Patriarchs 
in Canaan,—1. e. to the birth of Isaac, 25 
years (Gen. xii. 4; xxi. 5),—to that of Jacob, 
60 more (Gen. xxv. 26),—to his going 
down into Egypt, 130 more (Gen. xlvii. 9); 
in all = 215 years. So that the time really 
was 645 years, not 430. But in the Sep- 
tuagint version (and Samaritan Pentateuch) 
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of none effect. 
the inheritance be of the 
law, it is no more of pro- 
mise: but God gave it 
to Abraham by promise. 
19 Wherefore then serveth 
the law? Jt was added 
because of transgressions, 
till the seed should come 
to whom the promise was 


promise. 
the law? 





we read, Exod. xii. 40, “The sojourning of 
the children of Israel which they sojourned 
in the land of Egypt, and in the lund of 
Canaan, they and their fathers, was four 
hundred and thirty years:” and this reckon- 
ing St. Paul has followed. We have in- 
stances of a similar adoption of the Septua- 
gint text in the apology of Stephen: see 
Acts vil. 14, and note. After all, however, 
the difficulty lies in the 400 years of Gen. 
xv. 13 and Acts vii. 6. For we may ascer- 
tuin thus the period of the sojourn of Israel 
in Egypt: Joseph was 39 years old when 
Jacob came into Egypt (Gen. x]i. 46, 47 ; 
xlv. 6): therefore he was born when Jacob 
was 91 (914-39 = 130: see Gen. xvii. 9). 
But he was born 6 years before Jacob left 
Laban (compare ib, xxx. 25 with xxxi. 41), 
having been with him 20 years (ib. xxxi. 38, 
41), and served him 14 of them for his two 
daughters (xxxi. 41). Hence, seeing that 
his marriage with Rachel took place when he 
was 78 ; [the marriages with Leah and Ra- 
chel being contemporaneous, and the second 
seven years of service occurring after, not 
before, the marriage with Rachel;] Levi, 
the ¢hird son of Leah, whose first son was 
bornafter Rachel’s marriage [ xxix.30—32], 
must have been born not earlier than 
Jacob’s 81st year,—and consequently was 
about 49 [130—81] when he went down 
into Egypt. Now (Exod. vi. 16) Levi dived 
in all 137 years: i.e., about 88 [137—49 ] 
yearsin Egypt. But (Exod. vi. 16, 18, 20) 
Amram, father of Moses and Aaron, mar- 
ried his father Kohath’s sister, Jochebed, 
who was therefore, as expressly stated 
Num. xxvi. 59, ‘the danghter of Levi, 
whom her mother bare to Levi in Egypt.’ 
Therefore Jochebed inust have been born 
within 88 years after the going down into 
Egypt. And seeing that Moses was 80 
years old at the Exodus (Exod. vii. 7),— 
if we call x his mother’s age when he was 
born, we have 88+-80-+ 2 as a maxi- 
mum for the sojourn in Egypt, which 
clearly therefore cannot be 430 years, or 
even 400; as in the former case x would 
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18 For if\18 For >if the inheritance is of the » Rom. via, 
Jaw, it is ©no more of promise: but ¢ tom. iv 
to Abraham hath God given it by 
19 Wherefore then serveth 

4Tt was added beeause asonn sv. 2. 


Rom. tv. 15, 


& v.206 & vii. 
8, 13. 


secec 
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= 262,—in the latter 232. If we take 
x=about 47 (to which might be added in 
the hypothesis any time which 88 and z 
might have had in common), we shall have 
the sojourn in Kyeypt= 215 years, which, 
added to the previous 215, will make thie 
required 430, Thus it will appear that the 
Septuagint, Samaritan Pentateuch, and St. 
Paul, have the right chronology,—and as 
stated above, the difficulty Hes in Gen. xv. 
13 and Acts vii. 6,—and in the Hebrew text 
ot Exod. xii. 40. 18.] See Rom. iv. 14, 
For if the inheritance (the general term 
for all the blessings promised to Abraham, 
as summed up in his Seed who was to in- 
herit the land,—in other words, for the 
Kingdom of Christ: see 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10) 
is of the law (i.e. by virtue of the law, 
having as its ground the covenant of the 
law), it is no more (not of time, but logical 
—the ‘negative’ follows on the hypothesis) 
of (by virtue of) promise: but (the ‘ but’ 
ot a demonstration, appealing to a well- 
known fact) to Abraham by promise hath 
God granted [it] (and therefore it is not of 
the Law). 

19—24.]| Theuse and nature of the Law. 
What then [is] the Law? For the sake of 
the transgressions { of it] (“‘ when we hear 
that the law could not confer righteous- 
ness, many thoughts arise,—that it must 
then be useless, or contrary to God’s cove- 
nant, or something of that kind.” Calvin. 
The office of the law was, to make sin into 
TRANSGRESSION,—so that what was before 
not a transgression might now become one. 
The law then was added (to the promise, 
which had no such power |, for the sake of 
{in order to bring about as transgressions] 
the transgressions [of it] which should be, 
and thus [ver. 23] to shut us up under sin, 
viz. the transgression of the law) it was 
superadded (“this addition does not contra- 
dict the assertion of ver. 15, that no one 
supplements an already ratified covenant. 
For the law was not given as a supplement 
of the covenant, but came in as another 
institution, additional to that already ex- 
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5, 22, 238, . 
ae Bh diator. 
1.17. Acts: 
vii. 38, 

1 Tim. ii. 5. 
bh Rom. iii. 29, 
30. 


angels, 


isting.’ Meyer), until the seed shall have 
come to whom (ver. 16) the promise is (not 
was) made (this seed is of course Christ) ; 
being enjoined by means of augels (angels 
were, according to the Rabbinical view, the 
enactors and enjoiners of the law: so Jo- 
sephus speaks; ‘“ We,’ he says, ‘ have 
been taught the best desires and the 
holiest laws by means ot angels from nee o 
See also Heb. ii. 2; and note on Col. ii. 15. 
Ot eourse no explaining away of tlie ¢ term 
angels into men [ Moses, Aaron, &e.} can be 
allowed. Observe, the ungels are not the 
givers of the Law, but its ménisters, and 
anstrumental enactors: the Law, with Xt. 
Paul, is always God's law; sce especially 
Rom. vii. 22), in the hand of a mediator 
(viz. Moses, who eame from God to the 
people with the tables of the Jaw in his 
hands: Compare his own words, Deut. v. 
5, “ I stood between the Lord and you at 
that time, to shew you the word of the 
Lord.” Philo calls Moses by this very name 
of Mediator: and numerous examples ure 
eited from the Rabbinieal books, in which 
the name Jediator is given to Moses. H'hy 
does the Apostle add this last elause ?- Tam 
incHned to think with Meyer that it is,— 
not to disparage the Law in comparison 
with the Gospel or with the promise, but to 
enhance the solemnity of the giving of the 
law as a preparation for Christ, in answer 
to the somewhat disparaging question, 
“what is the use of the law?” If the 
being given dy means of angels had been 
here disparaging, as in Heb. ii. 2, by the 
Lord” or the like must have been ex- 
pressed, as there, on the other side. And 
the intervention of a medtafor is eertainly 
no disparagement ot the old covenant in 
eomparison with the new, for this it 
has in common with the other. The faet 
is (sce below on ver. 20), that no such 
eomparison is im question here). 
20.) The explanations of this verse, so 
obseure from its brevity, are so numerous 
(Winer counted 250: Jowett mentions 430) 
that they require a bibliography ot their 
own. I believe we shall best disentangle 
the sense as follows. (1) Clearly, the 
terms a mediator and God are opposed. 
(2) As elearly cannot be of one and is 
one are opposed. (3) From this contrast 
arises an apparent opposition between the 
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by the hand of a me- 
20 Now a mediator eannot 
be of one, but » God is one. 
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made; and it was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a 
inediator. °9 Now a me- 
diator is not a mediator of 
one, but God is one. 21 1s 


21 Is 


law and the promises of God, which gives 
oeeasion to the question of ver. 21. Taking 
up therefore again (1),—a@ mediator, by 
whose hand the law was enaeted, stands 
opposed to God, the giver of the promises. 
And that, in this respect (2) s—(a) amedia- 
for 13 not of one, but (b) God is one. And 
herein lies the knot of the verse ; that is, in 
(b),—for the meaning of (a) is pretty elear 
on all hands ; viz. that @ mediator does not 
belong to ove party (maseuline) but to 
fo, as going between one party and 
another). Then to guide us tothe meaning 
of (b), we must remember, that the nume- 
rical contrast is the primary idea: @ med?- 
ator belongs not to one, but God is one. 
Shall we then say, that all referenee of the 
term ove (as applied to God) beyond this 
numerieal one is to be repudiated? 1 eaunot 
think so, The proposition * God és one’ 

wonld earry to the mind of every reader 
mueh more than the mere nwnericad unity 
of God—viz. His Unity as an esseutial 
attribute, extending throngh the whole 
divine Character. And thus, though the 
proposition @ mediator is not of one, 
would not, by itself) convey any meaning 
but that 2 mediator belongs to more than 
one, it would, when combined with God is 
one, yeeeive a shade ot meaning whieh it 
did not bear before,—of a state ot things 
involyed in the tact of a mediator being 
employed, whieh was not aceording to the 
oneness of God, or, so to speak, in the main 
track of His unchanging purpose. And 
thus (3), the law, adiuinistered by the 
mediator, belonging to a state ineonsistent 
with oneness, a state of two at varianee, is 
apparently opposed to the promises, he- 


longing entirely to THE ONE, the one 
(faithtul) God. And observe, that the 


above explanation is deduced entirely from 
the form of the sentenee itself, and trom 
the idea which the expression “ God is 
one” must neeessarily raise in the mind of 
its reader, accustomed to the proposition as 
the foundation of the faith ;—not from any 
preconeeived view, to snit whieh the words, 
oremphatic arrangement, must be for eed. 

Notiee by the way, that the ohjeetion, that 
the Gospel too is 7x the hand of a mediator, 

does not apply here: for (a) there is no ques- 
tion here ot the Gospel, but only of the pro- 
mises, as direet from God : (4) the mediator 
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the law then against the|the law then against the promises 


promises of God? God 
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God forbid: ifor if a law ich. ii.g. 


been a law given which| had been given which could give 


could have given life, verily | 
righteousness should have 
been by the law. ** But 


cluded all under sin, that 
the promise by faith of 
Jesus Christ might be given : 
to them that belteve. *3 But | believe. 





of the Gospel is altogether different, and 
His work different : He has absolutely re- 
eoneiled the parties at varianee, and MADE 
THEM ONE in Himself. Remember St. 
Panl’s habit of insulating the matter in 
hand, and dealing with it irrespective of all 
such possible objections. I must refer the 
reader for even the shortest account of 
other explanations, to my Greek Test. 
We may profitably lay down one or two 
canons of interpretation of the verse. (1) 
Kvery interpretation is wrong, which un- 
derstands Christ by the mediator in this 
verse. The eontext determines it to be ab- 
stract, and its referenee to be to Moses, the 
inediator of the Law. (2) Every interpreta- 
tion is wrong, which makes one mean ‘ one 
party’ in the covenant. God is one itself 
confutes any such view, being a well- 
known general proposition, not admitting 
of a conerete interpretation. (3) Every 
interpretation is wrong, which confines 
God is one to its mere numerieal meaning, 
and does not take into aecount the ideas 
whieh the general proposition would raise. 
(4) Every interpretation is wrong, whieh 
deduces from the verse the agreement of 
the law with the promises: heeause the 
Apostle himself, in the next verse, draws 
the very opposite inferenee froin it, and 
refutes it on other grounds. (5) Every 
attempt to set aside the verse as a gloss is 
utterly futile. 21.] The law being 
thus set over against the promises,—heing 
given through a mediator hetween two, 
—the promises by the one God, — it 
might seem as if there were an inconsis- 
tency between them. The words of God are 
not without emphasis: the promises given 
rest immediately on God, and were given 
by no mediator. for if, &c.] Notwith- 
standing all the above features of contrast 
between the law and the prophets, it is 
not against them, for it does not pretend 
to perform the same office: if 7 did, then 
there would be this rivalry, which now 


life, verily righteousness would have 
‘been by the law. 
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22 Howbeit * the xver.s. 


1 Rom. iii. 9, 
19, 23. & xi. 


™ that the promise by faith of Jesus yon. iv 1. 
Christ might be given to them that 
*3 But before faith came, 


xii, 16, 


does not exist. The term to give life 
takes for granted that we by nature are 
dead in trespasses and sins. verily 
has the emphasis: in very truth, and not 
only in the faney of some, by the law (as 
its ground) would have been righteousness 
(which is the eondition of lite eternal.—If 
life, the result, had been given by the law, 
then righteousness, the coxdition of life, 
must have been by it also: reasoning from 
the whole to its part). 22.) Howbeit, 
i.e., but on the contrary (this not being 
the case,—no Jaw having been given out 
of whieh eould eome righteousness) the 
scripture (not the Law; but as in ver. 8, 
the Author of Seripture, speaking by that 
His witness) shut up (see note Row. xi. 32, 
where the same expression oceurs. ‘ The 
term shut up is beautifully ehosen to set 
off more elearly the idea of Christian free- 
dom by and by.” Windischmann: see 
ch. v. 1) all (literally, all things: neuter, 
as indieating the entirety of mankind and 
man’s world: all Auman matters) under 
sin, in order that (the txtention ot God, as 
in Rom. xi. 32: not the mere result, here 
or any where else) the promise (i.e. the 
things promised—the inheritance, ef. vv. 
16, 18) (whieh is) by (depends upon, is 
conditioned by) faith of (which has for its 
objeet and its Giver—is a matter alto- 
gether belonging to) Jesus Christ might be 
given (be a free gift—given has the em- 
phasis) to them that believe (the word 
“given” having the emphasis, “to them 
that believe”? does no more than take up 
the words “ by faith” above, as if it had 
been said ‘to those who fulfil that con- 
dition’). 23.] But (this earries us on 
to a further account of the rationale and 
office of the law) before (this) faith (not, 
the faith, in the sense of the objects of 
faith, but the taith just mentioned, viz. 
the faith of Jesus Christ, whieh did not 
exist unti] Christ) came (was found, or was 
possible, in men), we (properly, we Jewish 
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we were kept in ward, shut up under 
the law unto the faith which was 
afterwards to be revealed. 24 So 
n Matt. v.17 that "the Jaw hath become our 
om. X. & é a 
col-it-17- 1, schoolmaster to guide us unto Christ, 


oactsxiig. that we may be justified by faith. 
25 But now that faith is come, we 
are no longer under a_ school- 
master. *6 For ye Pare all sons of 
God through the faith im Christ 


p Johni. 12. 
Rom. viii. 1 
15, 16. ch. iv. 
5. 2 John iii. 





III, 24—29. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


before faith came, we were 
kept under the law, shut 
up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be re- 
vealed. 7+ Wherefore the 
law was our schoolinaster 
to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified 
by faith. 25 But after that 
faith is come, we are no 
longer under a@a_ school- 
master. 7° For ye are all 
the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. 
27 For as many of you as 
have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. 


1, 2. 

qkomvis. Jesus. °7 For all ye who were 
rRom.xiii.14. baptized into Christ did ‘put on 
Rom. x. 12. J 2 1 1 , 
eRom.t12, Christ. *8%There is neither Jew 
ch, ve Col, 

Mu. Lie 


believers—but not here to be pressed, be- 
cause he is speaking of the divine dealings 
with men generally—the Law was for alt: 
the only revelation) were kept in ward 
(not simply ‘Aept’ as A. V., but as Chry- 
sostom says, as it were in a fortress), shut 
up under the law, in order to (said of the 
preparatory design, not merely of the re- 
sult, or the arrival of the time: and it may 
belong either to shut up or to were kept 
in ward) the faith (as in ver. 22) about to 
be revealed (‘as long as there was no such 
thing as faith in Christ, this faith was ot yet 
vevealed, was as yet an clement of life hidden 
in the counsel of God.” Meyer). 

24.] So that (taking up the condition in 
which the last verse left us, and adding to 
it the fact that we are the sons of God, 
ver. 26) the Law hath become (has turned 
out to be) our tutor (pedagogue, or sehool- 
master, see below) unto (ethically; for) 
Christ (the pedagogue was a faithful slave, 
entrusted with the care of the boy from 
his tender years till puberty, to keep him 
from evil physical and moral, and accom- 
pany him to his amusements and studies. 
The word schoolmaster does not express 
the meaning fully: but it disturbs the 
sense less than those have done, who have 
selected one portion only of the pedagogue’s 
duty, and understood by it, ‘the slave who 
leads a child to the house of the school- 
master, thus making Christ the school- 
master, which is inconsistent with the 
imagery. On the contrary, the whole 
schoolmaster’s work is ineluded in the 
word pedagogue, and Christ represents 
the freedom of the grown-up son, in whieh 
he is uo longer guarded or shut up, but 


28 There is neither Jew 


justified by faith, the act of a free man ; 
and to Christ as a Teacher there is here no 
allusion), in order that by faith we can be 
justified (whieh may only be done now 
Christ has come). But (adversative) now 
that [the] faith (see above) is come, we 
are no longer under a tutor (pedagogue or 
schoolmaster). 

26.] Reason of the negation in last verse. 
For ye all (Jews and Gentiles alike) are 
SONS (no longer children, requiring atutor) 
of God through the (or, but uot so well, 
your) faith in Christ Jesus. 27,| For 
(substantiates and explains the assertion 
of ver. 26: see below) as many of you as 
were baptized into (see Rom. vi. 3 and 
notes) Christ did put on Christ (at that 
time, compare the verbs in Acts xix. 2: not 
“have been baptized,’ and ‘‘have put on,” 
as A. V., which leaves the two aetions only 
concomitant : the past tenses make them 
identical: as many as were baptized into 
Christ, did in that very act, put on, clothe 
yourselves with, Christ. The force of the 
argument is well given by Chrysostom : 
“Why did he not say, ‘As many of you as 
were baptized into Christ, were born of 
God ?? for this would naturally follow from 
having shewn that they were sons. Be- 
cause he lays down a far more startling 
proposition. For if Christ is the Son of 
(rod, and thou hast put Him on, having 
the Sou in thee, and fashioned after His 
likeness, thou wert brought into one family 
with Him and one type.” Observe here 
how boldly and broadly St. Paul asserts 
the effect of Baptism on ALL THE BAP- 
TIzED. Luther remarks: ‘ This passuge 
is to be carefully noted agaist those fanc- 
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nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: 
Jor ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. 89 And if ye be 
Christ's, then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs ac- 
cording to the promise. 
IV. } Now I say, That 
the heir, as long as he is 
a child, differeth nothing 
Jrom @ servant, though he 
be lord of all; ? but is 
under tutors and governors 


nor free, 


mise. 


tical spirits who depreciate the majesty of 
Baptism, and speak wickedly and impiously 
concerning it. Paul, on the other hand, 
dignities Baptism with sublime titles, eall- 
ing it the tont of regeneration and of the 
renewal by the Holy Spirit (Tit. ili. 5), 
and here says that all the baptized put on 
Christ: as if he said: ye have not received 
in baptism a mere ticket of admission into 
the number of Christians, as many fanatics 
of our time have fancied, who have made 
of baptism a mere adinission ticket, i.e. a 
transitory and empty sign: but he deelures 
that in baptism, they put on Christ: i.e. 
ye were snatehed away from the law into a 
new birth, whieh was effeeted in your bap- 
tism.” But we may notiee too, as Meyer 
remarks, that the very putting on of Christ, 
which as matter of standing and profession 
is done in baptism, forms a subject of ex- 
hortation to those already baptized, in its 
ethical sense, Rom. xiii. 14). 28.) The 
absolute equality of all in this sonship, to 
the obliteration of all differences of earthly 
extraction or position. See Col. ii. 11; 
Rom. x. 12; 1 Cor xii. 13. Observe, “nei- 
ther Jew nor Greek,’—‘‘neither bond 
nor free,” but “male and female :”’ the two 
former being accidental distinetions which 
may be entirely put off in falling baek on 
our humanity,—but the latter a necessary 
distinction, absorbed however in the higher 
eategory: “there is no distinction into 
male and female.” for] reason why 
there is neither, &e-—viz. our unity in 
Christ. ‘The unavoidable inferenee from 
an assertion like this is, that Christianity 
did alter the eondition of women and slaves. 

one [man], more forcible and more 
strict than oze : tor we are one, 2x Lim, 
“one new man,” as St. Paul says in Eph. ii. 
15, speaking on this very subject. 29.] 
Christ is ‘ Abrahum’s seed’ (ver. 16): ye 
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nor Greek, there 

there 1s 
female: for ye all are tone [man] tJonnz.16. 6 
in Christ Jesus. 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s uti xxi, 


REVISED. 
is neither bond 
not male and 


= P xvii. 20), 21, 
29 And "if ye be jPaiils 


15, 16, & iv. 


12. Rom. ix. 


seed, t+ *heus according to pro- 7% Heb-*: 


ft and is 
omitted by 
ae ome oldest 


IV. 1 Now I say, That the heir, , Bn ae 
as long as he is a ehild, differeth 
note from a oud sree though 


he be lord of all; 


-iv. 7, 28. 
Enh iii. 6. 


2 but is under 


are one in and with Christ, have put on 
Christ ; therefore ye are Abraham’s seed ; 
consequently heirs by promise; for to 
Abrahain and his seed were the promises 
made. The stress is on ye, Abraham’s, 
and according to promise, especially on the 
litter,—carrying the eonclusiou of the 
argument, as against inheritance by the 
law. See on fis verse, the note on 
ver. 16 above. ‘ The declaration of ver. 7 
is now substantiated by 22 verses of thie 
deepest, the most varied, and most eom- 
prehensive reasoning that exists in the 
whole compass of the great Apostle’s 
writings.” Ellicott. 

1V. 1—7.] The Apostle shews the cor- 
respoudenee between our treatment under 
the law aud that of heirs in general: and 
thus, by God's dealing with us, in sending 
forth His Son, whose Spirit of Sonship we 
have received, eonfirms (ver. 7) the con- 
clusion that WE ARE HEIRS. 1. the 
heir] any heir, generic. The question, 
whether the father of the heir here is to 
be thought of as dead, or absent, or living 
and present, is in fact one of no import- 
ance: nor does it belong properly to the 
eonsideration of the passage. The fact is, 
the antitype breaks through the type, and 
disturbs it: as is the ease, wherever the 
idea of ¢nhkerifance is spiritualized. The 
supposition in our text is, that a father 
(from what reason or under what eireum- 
stauces matters not) has preordained a 
time for his son and heir to come of age, 
and till that time, has subjected him to 
guardians and stewards. In the type, the 
reason might be absence, or decease, or 
even high offiee or intense oeeupation, of 
the father: in the aatitype, it is the 
Father’s sovereign will: but the etrcuim- 
stances equally exist. differeth nothing 
from a bond-servant] for he may be co-~ 
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guardians and stewards until the 

time appointed by the father. ° Even 
aver.9. cd.ii. so We, When we were children, * were 
kept in bondage under the rudi- 
*but > when 
the fulness of the time came, God 
sent forth his Son, ‘born ‘of a 
woman, ® born under the law, 5‘ that 
he might redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might re- 


Col. ii. 3, 20. 
Heb. ix. 10. 


bGen.xlix.10. ments of the world: 


Dan. ix. 24, 
Mark i. 15, 
Eph. i. 10. 


e Jobn i. 14. 
Rom. i. 3. 
Phil. ii. 7. 
Heb. ii, 14. 

d Gen. iii. 15. 
Isa. vii. 14. 
Micah v. 3. 
Matt. i. 23. 
Luke i. 31. & 


eMatt.v.17, Celve the adoption of sons. 


Luke ii. 27. 
f Matt. xx. 28. 
ch. iii. 13, “ 
Epb.i.7. Tit. iii4. Heb. ix.12. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, 


erced, and even corporally punished, by 
those set over him. though he be 
lord of all must be understood essentially, 
rather than prospeetively. It is said of 
him in virtue of his rank, rather than of 
his actual estate: ix posse, as the lawyers 
say, rather than in esse. 2.] guardians, 
overseers of the person; stewards, over- 
seers of the property. 3.] we—are 
Jews only here included, or Jews and 
Gentiles? Clearly, both: for “that we 
might receive the adoption of sons,” ver. 5, 
is spoken of al believers in Christ. He 
regards the Jews as, for this purpose, in- 
cluding all mankind (see note on ch. ii. 
23), God’s ouly positive dealings by revela- 
tion being with them—and the Gentiles as 
partakers both in their infant-discipline, 
and in their emancipation in Christ. 

when we were children refers, not to any 
immaturity of capacity in us, but to the 
lifetime of the church, as regarded in the 
time previously appointed by the Father: 
see below on ver. 4. the rudiments 
of the world] There have been various in- 
terpretations. The best seems to be, as in 
Col. ii. 8, 20, the elementary lessons of 
outward things. Of this kind were all the 
enactments peculiar to the Law; some of 
which are expressly named, ver. 10. 

4.] the fulness of the time (‘that whereby 
the time was filled up’): answers to the 
time appointed by the Father, ver. 2. The 
Apostle uses this term with regard not only 
to the absolute will of God, but to the pre- 
parations which were made for the Re- 
deemer on this earth. The manifestation 
of man’s guilt was eomplete:—and the 
way of the Lord was prepared, by various 
courses of action which He had brought 
about by men as his instruments. 
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because ye are sons, God sent forth 
gJobni.12. ch. iii.26. Eph. i. 6. 
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until the time appointed of 
the father. % Even so we, 
when we were children, 
were in bondage under the 
elements of the world: 
4+ but when the fulness of 
the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made 
of @ woman, made under 
the law, * to redeem them 
that were under the law, 
that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. © And 
because ye are sons, God 


6 
And hath sent forth the Spirit 


sent forth cannot,— however little, for 
the purposes of the present argument, the 
divine side of our Lord’s mission is to be 
pressed,—mean any thing less than sent 
forth from Himself. born of a woman 
will not bear being pressed, as some have 
done,—that it was of a@ woman alone, 
without eo-operation of a man: it is 
Christ’s Htaranity which is the point 
insisted on, not His being born of a virgin. 
On the other hand, the words cannot for 
an instant be addueed as inconsistent with 
such birth: they state generically, what 
all Christians are able, from the Gospel 
reeord, to fill up speeifieally. born 
under the law] ‘born of a woman,’ iden- 
tified Him with all mankind: born under 
the law, introduces another condition, in 
virtue of which He became the Redeemer of 
those who were under a special revelation 
and covenant. A Gentile eould not (hu- 
manly speaking, as far as God has eon- 
ditioned His own proceedings) have saved 
the world: for the Jews were the repre- 
sentative nation, to which the representa- 
tive man must belong. 5.] See above. 
Christ, being born under the law, a Jewish 
child, subject to its ordinances,—by His 
perfect fulfilment of it, and by enduring, 
as the Head and in the root of our nature, 
its curse on the tree, bought off (from 
its curse and power, but see on ch. iii. 13) 
those who were under the law: and if 
them, then the rest of mankind, whoso 
nature He had upon Him. Thus in buy- 
ing off those under the law, He etfected 
that we, all men, should receive (not 
‘recover,’ as Augustine aud others: there 
is no allusion to the innocenee which we 
Jost in Adam, nor was redemption by 
Christ in any sense a recovery ot the state 
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of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. 
1 Wherefore thou art no 
more a servant, but a son; 
and if a son, then an heir 
of God through Christ. 
8 Howbeit then, when ye 
knew not God, ye did ser- 
vice unto them which by 
nature are no gods. % But 
now, after that ye have 
known God, or rather are 
known of God, how turn 
ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements, where- 
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ye ™served ¢ gods which by nature mkom.i.2 
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into t our hearts "the Spirit of his tS att our 
Son, crying, 
then thou art no longer a_bond- 
servant, but a son; 
then an heir through God f. 


beit at that time, 'not knowing God, 183733" 


est MSS. 
iAbba, Father. 7 So be ine 


i Mark xiv. 36. 
Rom. viii. 15. 


and k if a son, eae vill. 16, 


ch. ili. 20. 


8 How- + ae in almost 


all our oldest 


1 Thess. ne 5. 


or. ie 


exist not. 9 But now "that ye know i pica, i, 
t Soall 
God, or rather are known of God, eldest au 
oriles. 


°how is it that ye turn back again ™},Ce vil-s. 
y 


& xiii. 12. 
Tim. ii. 19. 


to the Pweak and beggarly diay iii, 3. 


Col. ii, 20, 


ments, whereunto ye desire from Plom. vis. 


before the fall, but a far more glorious 
thing, the bestowal of an adoption which 
Adam never had) the adoption (the place, 
and privileges) of sons. .| And 
because ye are sons, God sent forth (not, 
‘hath sent forth’—see above) the Spirit 
of His Son (you being now fellows with 
that Son in the communion of the Spirit, 
won for you as a consequence of His atone- 
ment: called, Rom. viii. 15, “the Spirit 
of adoption,” and ib. 9, “tke Spirit of 
Christ,” where participation in Him is 
said to be the necessary condition of be- 
longing to Christ at all) into our hearts 
(as he changed from the third person to 
the first in the foregoing verse, so now 
from the second: both times from the 
fervour of his heart, wavering between 
logical aecuracy and generous largeness 
of sympathy), erying (in Rom. viii. 15, it 
is “in whom we ery.” Here the Spirit 
being the main subject, is regarded as the 
agent, and the believer merely as His 
organ), Abba, Father. Father is not a 
mere Greek explanation of Abba, but an 
address by His name of relation, of Him 
to whom the term 44da was used more 
as a token of affection than as conveying 
its real meaning of ‘my father:’ see notes 
on Mark xiv. 36, Rom. vill. 15. cea 
Statement of the conclusion from the 
foregoing, and corroboration, from it, of 
ch. iii. 29. The second person singular 
individualizes and points home the infer- 
ence. This individualization has been gra- 
dually proceeding from ver. 5—“ that we 
may receive”—“‘ye are”—“thou art.” 

through God] The received read- 
ing, “of God through Christ,” seems to 
have been an adaptation to the parallel text 
in Rom. viii. 17.—On the text, Windisch. 


Ileb, vii. 18. 


mann remarks, “Through God combines, 
on behalf of our race, the whole before- 
mentioned ageney of the Blessed Trinity: 
the Father hath sent the Son and the 
Spirit, the Son has freed us from the law, 
the Spirit has completed our sonship; and 
thus the redeemed are heirs through the 
tri-une God Himself, not through the law, 
nor through fleshly descent.” 

8—11. a Appeal to them, as the result of 
the conclusion just arrived at, why, having 
passed out of slavery into freedom, they 
were now going back again. 8.] at 
that time refers back, not to ver. 3, but 
to the time referred to in ver.7, when they 
were as bond-servants.—In the assertion 
that they knew not God, there is no in- 
consistency with Rom. i. 21: there it is 
the knowledge which the Gentile world 
might have had: here, the matter of fact 
is alleged, that they had tt not. 
ye served gods which by nature exist 
not: see 1 Cor. viii. 4; x. 19, 20 and 
note. The received reading would mean, 
“ those which are not by nature gods,” i.e. 
only men, made into gods by human fancy : 
but this is not the Apostle’s way of con- 
ceiving of the heathen deities. 9. or 
rather are known of (by) God] See 
note on 1 Cor. viii. 3. Here the propriety 
of the expression is even more strikingly 
manifest than there: the Galatians did 
not so much acquire the knowledge of 
God, as they were taken into knowledge, 
recognized, by Him. And this made their 
fall from Him the more matter of indignant 
appeal, as being a resistance of His will 
respecting them. No change of the mean- 
ing of known must be resorted to, us 
eee ‘loved compare Matt. xxv. 

12; 2 Tim. ii.19: also Phil. ni. 12. 
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the beginning again to be in bond- 

akom.xiv.6. age? 104 Ye are observing days, 


and months, and times, and years. 
oie. tT am afraid of you, * lest baply I 


ae have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain. 12 Brethren, I beseech you, 
be as I am; for I am as ye are. 
e2Coriis § Ye did me no wrong. 1! Ye know 


weak] so the commandment that went 
before is called in Heb. vii. 18, weak and 
unprofitable. Want of power to justify 
is that to which the word points here. 
beggarly] in contrast with the 
riches which are in Christ. Or both words 
may perhaps refer back to the state of child- 
hood hinted at in ver. 6, during which the 
heir is eeak, as immature, and a beggar, 
as not yet in possession. But this would 
not strictly apply to the rudiments as the 
Gentiles were concerned with them: see 
below. again] These Galatians had 
never been Jews before: but they had been 
before under the rudiments of the world, 
under which generic term both Jewish and 
Gentile worship was comprised: so that 
they were turning hack again to these rudi- 
ments. again from the beginning to 
be in bondage: i.c. to begin atresh your 
whole course of servitude. 10.] This 
verse supplies a verification of the charge 
just brought against them interrogatively: 
explaining one phase at least of their 
bondage. Wishing to shew to them in 
its most contemptible light the unwor- 
thiness of their decadence, he puts the 
observation of days in the forefront of 
his appeal, as one of those things which 
they already practised. Circumcision he 
does not mention, because they were not 
yet drawn into it, but only in danger 
of being so (ch. v. 2, al.):—nor absti- 
nence from meats, to which we do not 
hear that they were even tempted. 
days, emphatic, as the first mentioned, 
and also as a more general predication of 
the habit, under which the rest fall. The 
days would be sabbaths, new moons, and 
feast days: see Col. ii. 16, where these are 
specified. months] hardly new moons, 
which were days: but perhaps the seventh 
month, or any others which were distin- 
guished by great feasts. times] any 
festal seasons. years] can hardly 
apply to the sabbatical or jubilee years, 
on account of their rare occurrence, un- 
less indeed we are to suppose that they 
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unto ye desire again to be 
in bondage? ° Ye ob- 
serve days, and months, 
and times, and years. UI 
am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you 
labour in vain. ‘* Bre- 
thren, I beseech you, be as 
Lam; for Lam as ye are: 
ye have not injured me 
at all. ‘3 Ye know how 


were then celebrating ane: perhaps those 
observations may be intended which espe- 
cially regarded the year, as the xew 
year. But this is not likely (see above on 
“months ”): and 1 should much rather 
suppose, that each of these words is not 
minutely to be pressed, but all taken toge- 
ther as a rhetorical description of those 
who observed times and seasons. Notice 
how utterly such a verse is at variance 
with any and every theory of a Christian 
sabbath, cutting at the root, as it does, of 
ALL obligatory observance of times as 
such; see notes on Rom. xiv. 5, 6; Col. ii. 
16. ‘These periodical solemnities of the 
law shewed, by the fact of their periodical 
repetition, the imperfection of the dis- 
pensation to which they belonged: typify- 
ing each feature of Christ’s work, which, 
as one great and perfect whole, has been 
performed once for all and for ever,—and 
were material representations of those spi- 
ritual truths which the spiritual Israel 
learn in union with Christ asa risen Lord. 
To observe periods then, now in the ful- 
ness of time, is to deny the perfection of 
the Christian dispensation, thecomplete and 
finished nature of Christ’s work: to for- 
sake Him as the great spiritual teacher 
of His brethren, and to return to carnal 
pedagogues: to throw aside sonship in all 
its fulness, and the spirit of adoption: and 
to return to childhood and the rule of 
tutors and governors.” Bagge: who how- 
ever elsewhere maintains the perpetual 
obligation of the Sabbath. 

12—16.] Appeal to them to imitate him, 
on the ground of their former love and 
veneration for him. 12.] This has 
been variously understood. But it is best 
interpreted as referring to the Apostle 
having in his own practice east off Jewish 
habits and become as the Galatians: i.e. 
a Gentile: see 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21. 

Ye did me no wrong] The key to rightly 
understanding these words is, their ap- 
position with the other verbs, “ye despised 
not, nor rejected: but ye received me .. rae 
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through infirmity of the 
Jjlesh I preached the gos- 
pel unto you at the first. 
14 ind my temptation which 
was in my flesh ye despised 
not, nor rejected; but re- 
ceived me as an angel of 
God, even as Christ Jesus. 
15 Where is then the bless- 
edness ye spake of? for I 
bear you record, that, if it 
had been possible, ye would 
have plucked out your own 
eyes, and have given them 
tome. 16 Am I therefore 





below. To that period they refer: viz. to 
the time when he first preached the Gospel 
among them, and the first introduction of 
this period seems to be in the words, for 
Iam as ye are. Then, I became as you: 
and at that time you did me no wrong, 
but on the contrary shewed me all sympathy 
and reverence. Then comes in the infer- 
ence, put in the form of a question, at 
ver. 16,—I must then have since become 
your enemy by telling you the truth. 

13.] because of an infirmity of my 
flesh: or,—on account of bodily weak- 
ness : all other renderings (e. g. ‘in weak- 
ness, as A.V.) are ungrammatical, or 
irrelevant. The meaning is, that it was 
on account of an illness that he first 
preached in Galatia: i.e. that he was for 
that reason detained there, and preached, 
which otherwise he would not have done. 
On this, see Introduction, § ii. 3: the 
fact itself, I cannot help thinking, is 
plainly asserted here. at the first ] 
with reference to that second visit hinted 
at below, ver. 16, and ch. v. 21. See 
Introduction, § v. 3. 14.] The 
temptation seems to have been the “thorn 
in the flesh” of 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff, whatever 
that was: perhaps something connected 
with his s¢ght, or some nervous infirmity : 
see below, and notes on Acts xiii. 9; xxiii. 1. 
It was their temptation, because it tempted 
them to disparage and reject his preach- 
ing. The expression, which has been altered 
into “iy temptation,” is one of those ex- 
quisite and delicate touches, which belong 
so peculiarly to St. Paul’s mind. as 
an augel of God, even as Christ Jesus] a 
climax :—besides the freedom of angels 
trom fleshly weakness, there is doubtless an 
allusion to their office as messengers—and 
to His saying, who is above the angels, 
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that because t of an infirmity of my t1.Cor. i, 


or. xi. 30, 


flesh I preached the gospel unto ©*%* 
you "at the first. 
temptation which was in my flesh 
ye despised not, nor rejected; but 
ye reecived me *as an angel of God, x2 Sam, xix. 
Yeven as Christ Jesus. 
then is the blessedness ye boasted ” Like x:16: 


I+ And T your uch. i. 6. 


t+ So all our 
oldest MSS. 


Mal. ii. 


15 Where 3.5 


Zech. xii. 8, 
Matt. x. 40, 


John xiii. 20, 


of? for I bear you witness, that if  1,thes- ii 
it had been possible, ye would have 
plucked out your own eyes, and have 
given them to me. 


16 Am I then 


Luke x. 16. No inference can be drawn 
from these expressions being uscd of the 
Galatians’ reception of him, that they were 
already Christians when he first visited 
them: the words are evidently not to be 
pressed as intended to be acenrate in point 
of chronology; they mean, not, ‘as you 
would have received,’ &c., but, ‘as you 
would (now) receive.’ 15.] Where 
then (i.e. where in estimation, holding 
what place) (is) your congratulation of 
yourselves (so literally: the blessed- 
ness ye boasted of, in having me among 
you as your Apostle? This is perhaps as 
good a rendering as the words will bear) ? 
i.e. considering your fickle behaviour since. 

for I bear you witness . . .] a proof 
to what lengths this congratulation of 
themselves, and consequently their high 
value for St. Paul ran, at his first visit. 
In seeking for a reference for this ex- 
pression, ye would have plucked out your 
own eyes, and have given them to me, the 
right course will be, not at once to adopt 
the conclusion, that they point to ocular 
weakness on the part of the Apostle,— 
nor, because they form a trite proverb 
(signifying any great extent of self-sacrifice 
for another) in many languages, therefore 
to set down at once that no snch allusion 
to a personal infirmity can have been in- 
tended, but to judge from the words them- 
selves, and our information from other 
sources, whether such an allusion is likely. 
And in doing so, I may observe that a pro- 
verbial expression so harsh in its nature, 
and so little prepared by the context, 
would perhaps hardly have been introduced 
without some notice, or some particle of 
climax. Would not the Apostle have 
more naturally written, “have plucked out 
even your own eyes?” Had the “even” 
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zehii51% become your enemy 7 by telling you 


‘Stowe, the truth? 17 They zealously court 
you, but not well; nay, they desire 
to shut you out, that ye may court 
them. 18 But it is good to be 
zealously courted in a good cause at 
all times, and not only when I am 

bicerivis present with you. 19% My little 

Sohn ai children, of whom I am again in 
245.eiv. travail until Christ be formed in 


you, 20 yea, I could desire to be 
present with you now, and to change 
my voice; for I am perplexed about 


you. 


been inserted, it would have deprived the 
words of all reference to a matter of fact, 
and made them purely proverbial. On 
the other side, the order of the words in 
the original rather favours the idea that 
the phrase is a proverbial one. The in- 
ference then of any ocular disease from 
these words themselves seems to me pre- 
carious. Certainly Acts xxiii. 1 ff. receives 
light from such a supposition: but with 
our very small knowledge on the subject, 
many conjectures may be hazarded with 
some show of support from Scripture, while 
none of them has enough foundation to 
mike it probable on the whole. 16. ] 
Am I then (as things now stand; an in- 
ference derived from the contrast between 
their former love and their present dislike 
of him) become your enemy (hated by you; 
—in a passive sense: or perhaps it may be 
active,—one who hates you) by speaking 
the truth (see Eph. iv. 15 note) to you? 
When did he thus incur their enmity by 
speaking the truth? Not at his first 
visit, from the whole tenor of this passage : 
nor 7x this letter, as some think, which they 
had not yet read: but at his second visit, 
see Acts xviii. 23, when he probably found 
the mischief beginning, and spoke plainly 
against it. 17.] ‘My telling you the 
truth may have made me seem your enemy: 
but I warn you that these men who court 
you so zealously have no honourable pur- 
pose in so doing: it is only in order to get 
you away from the community as a sepa- 
rate clique, that you may court them.’ 
Thus the verse seems to fit best into the 
context. As regards particular words, their 
shutting out or excluding must bear the 
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become your enemy, be- 
cause I tell you the truth ? 
17 They zealously affect 
you, but not well; yea, 
they would exclude you, 
that ye might affect them. 
48 But it is good to be 
zealously affected always 
in a good thing, and not 
only when I am present 
with you. 3'9 My little 
children, of whom I tra- 
vail in birth again until 
Christ be formed in you, 
*0 J desire to be present 
with you now, and to 
change my voice; for I 
Nada in doubt of you. 


meaning of exclusion from a larger and 
attraction to a smaller, viz. their own, 
party. Our very word ‘exclusive’ con- 
veys the same idea. 18.] <I do not mean 
to blame them in the abstract for zealously 
courting you: uny teacher who did this 
in @ good cause, preaching Christ, would 
be a cause of joy to me (Phil. i. 15—18): 
and it is an honourable thing (for you) to 
be the objects of this zeal, in a good cause, 
at all times and by every body, not ouly 
when I am (or was) present with you,’ 
as if he said, ‘I have no wish, in thus 
writing, to set up an exclusive claim to 
court you thus—whoever will really teach 
you good, at any time, let him do it and 
welcome.” Then the next verse follows 
naturally also, in which he narrows the 
relation between himself and them, from 
the wide one of a mere “ courter” of them, 
to the closer one of their parent in Christ, 
much as in 1 Cor. iv. 14f. 19.] belongs 
to what follows, not to the preceding. 

My little children (the diminutive oecurs 
only here in St. Paul, but is manifestly 
purposely, and most suitably chosen for 
the propriety of the metaphor. It is found 
[see reff] often in St. John, while our 
Apostle has chi/d, 1 Tim. i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 
1), whom (without the diminutive epithet) 
I again (a second time; the former was 
“when Iwas present with you,” ver. 18) 
travail with (bear, as a mother, with pain 
and anxiety, till the time of birth) until 
Christ shall have been fully formed within 
you (for Christ dwelling in a man is the 
secret and priuciple of his new life. see 
ch. ii. 20), 2C0.} yea, I could wish 
to be present with you now, and to chauge 
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1 Tell me, ye that de- 
sire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law? 
22 For it is written, that 
Abraham had two sons, 
the one by a bondmaid, 
the other by a freewoman. 
23 But he who was of the 
bondwoman was born after 
the flesh; but he of the 
freewoman was by pro- 
mise. *4 Which things are 
an allegory : for these are | h 


law ? 


woman. 


my voice (from what, to what? Some 
say, from mildness to severity. But 
surely such a ehange would be altogether 
heside the tone of this deeply affectionate 
address. I should rather hold, — from 
my former severity, when I beeame your 
enemy by ¢elling the truth, to the soft- 
ness and mildness of a mother, still ¢elZing 
the truth, but in another tone). 

21—30.] Illustration of the relative po- 
sitions of the law and the promise, by an 
allegorical interpretation of the history of 
the two sons of Abraham: “intended to 
destroy the influenee of the false Apostles 
with their own weapons, and to root it up 
out of its own proper soil” (Meyer). 

21.] do ye not hear (heed) the law, listen to 
that which the law imparts and impresses 
on its hearers ? 22.| For answers to 
a tacit assumption of a negative answer to 
the foregoing question—‘ nay, ye do not: 
Jor, &e. 23.| after the flesh, i.e., ac- 
cording to nature, in her usual course : the 
other, by [virtue of] the promise, as the 
efficient canse of Sarah’s becoming preg- 
nant eontrary to nature: see Rom. iv. 19. 

24.| Which things are allegorical 
(i.e. as in text, have another meaning: 
are to be understood otherwise than aecord- 
ing to their literal sense. It was the 
practice of the Rabbinieal Jews to alle- 
eorize the Old Test. history. “Almost 
all the things narrated have with them 
their allegorical and mystieal interpreta- 
tion. Nor ean we depreciate their labours 
in this matter. For St. Paul treats things 
in the same way, e.g. by speaking of 
the first and seeond Adam, of spiritual 
meat and drink, of Hagar, &e. So 
also John speaks ot the mystieal Sodom 
and Egypt, and predicts by revelation the 
infliction of the Egyptian plagues on the 
enemies ot the church.” Sehottgen. How 
various persons take this allegorieal com- 
ment of the Apostle, depends very much 
on their views of his authority as a Scrip- 
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21 Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not hear the 
22 For it is written, that 
Abraham had two sons, °one by eGes.xvi.1. 
the bondmaid, and 4 one by the free~ 4Ge. xxi. 2. 
23 Howbeit he who was 
of the bondmaid was *born after efomix.7,s. 
the flesh ; but fhe of the freewoman éen, xviti.10, 


.& xxi. l, 


was by the promise. 24 Which things jj," 
ave another meaning: for these 


ture interpreter. To those who receive the 
law as a great system of prophetic figures, 
there can be uo dithiculty in believing the 
events by which the giving of the law was 
prepared to have been prophetic figures 
also: not losing thereby any of their historie 
reality, but bearing to those who were able 
to see it aright, this deeper meaning. And 
to such persons, the fact of St. Paul and 
other saered writers addueing such alle- 
gorical interpretations brings no surprise 
and uno difficulty, but only strong con- 
firmation of their belief that there are 
such deeper meanings lying hid under 
the O. T. history. That the Rabbis and 
the Fathers, holding sueh deeper senses, 
should have otten missed them, and alle- 
gorized fancitully and absurdly, is no- 
thing to the purpose: it is surely most 
illogical to argue that because they were 
wrong, St. Paul cannot be right. The 
only thing whieh really does ereate any 
difliculty in my mind, is, that Commen- 
tators with spiritual discernment, and ap- 
preeiation of such a man as our Apostle, 
should content themselves with quietly 
casting aside his Seripture interpretation 
wherever, as here, it passes their eompre- 
hension. On their own view of him, it 
would be at least worth while to consider 
whether his knowledge of his own Serip- 
tures may not have surpassed ours. But 
to those who believe that he had the Spirit 
of God, this passage speaks very solemnly ; 
and I quite agree with Mr. Conybeare in 
his note on this place, “The lesson to be 
drawn from this whole passage, as regards 
the Christian use of the O. T., is of an 
importance which can scarcely be over- 
rated.” Of course no one, who reads, 
marks, learns, and inwardly digests the 
Seriptures, can subseribe to the shallow 
and indolent dietum of Macknight, ‘This 
is to be laid down as a fixed rule, that »o 
ancient history is to be considered as 
allegorical, but that which inspired per- 
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t The insertion Women are Ttwo covenants ; 
from Mount 8 Sinai, bearing chil- 
dren unto bondage, which is Hagar. 
g Deut.sxxiii, 25 Kor the word Hagar is in Arabia 
Mount Sinai; and an answereth to 
the Jerusalem which now is, for she 
is in bondage with her children. 
76 But =? Jerusalem which is above 
is our 
27 For it is written, ' Rejoice, thou 


of the is 

against the 

testimony of 

all our ase, 

ancient and 
later, 


h Isa. ii. 2, 
Heb. xii. 22. 
Rev. iii. 12. 
& xxi. 2, 10. 

+ So all our 
oldest MSS, 

iIsa. liv. 1. 


is free, which 


sons have interpreted allegorically : but 
at the same time, in allegovizing Seripture, 
he will take eare to follow the analogy 
of the faith, and proceed soberly, and in 
dependence on that Holy Spirit, who alone 
can put us in possession of His own mind 
in His word.’ Calvin’s remarks here are 
good: “As then the family of Abraham 
was the true Church, so it is beyond doubt 
that the chief and most memorable events 
which happened in it, are so many types to 
us. As there was allegory in eircumeision, 
in saerifices, in the whole Levitical priest- 
hood : as there is now in our sacraments,—= 
so, I say, was there then in the family of 
Abraham. But that is no reason why we 
should give up the literal sense. It amounts 
to the same as if Paul said that a figure of 
the two Testaments in the two wives of 
Abraham, and of the two people in his two 
sons, is, as if in a pieture, set forth to us.” 
Not the bare literal historieal faet is in 
question here, but the inner character of 
God’s dealings with men, of which type, 
and prophecy, and the historical fact itself, 
are only so many exemplifications. The 
difference between the children of the bond 
and the free, of the law and the promise, 
has been shewn out to the world betore, 
by, and since the covenant of the law): 
for these women (the mothers are the 
eovenants ;—the sons, the children of the 
eovenants) are (import in the allegory) 
two covenants (not ‘revelations,’ but lite- 
rally covenants between God and men); 
one (covenant) (indeed) from Mount Sinai 
(taking its origin from,—or having Mount 
Sinai as its centre), gendering (bringing 
forth children: compare the expression, Le 
are the children (sons)... of the cove- 
nant, Acts iii. 25) unto (with a view to) 
bondage, which one is (identieal in the 
allegory with) Hagar. 25.|] For the 
word Hagar is (imports) Mount Sinai, in 

Arabia (i.e. among the Arabians. This 
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the two covenants; the 
one from the mount Sinai, 
which gendereth to bond- 
age, which is Agar. *5 For 
this Agar is mount Sinai 
in Arabia, and answereth 
to Jerusalem which now is, 
and is in bondage with her 
children. ?§ But Jerusa- 
lem whieh is above is free, 
whieh ts the mother of us 
all. #7 For it is written, 


one 


+ mother. 


rendering, which is Chrysostom’s —“ Mount 
Sinai is ealled ‘ Hagar’ in their vernacular 
tongue,”—is I conceive necessitated by the 
arrangement of the sentence as well as by 
the expression here, “the word Hagar,” 
not Hagar herself. ‘Testimony has been 
adduced that the Arabs to this day call 
Mount Sinai Hadschar: and Chrysostom’s 
evidence is deeisive for his own time. Cer- 
tainly we have Hagar as a geographical 
proper name in Arabia Petreea: the Chal- 
dee paraphrast always calls the wilderness 
of Shur Hagra. So that Jowett certainly 
speaks too strongly when he says, “ the old 
explanations, that Hagar is the Arabic 
word for a roek or the Arabic noun for 
Mount Sinai, are destitute of foundation.” 
As to the improbability at which he hints, 
of St. Panl quoting Arabie words in writing 
to the Galatians, we may well suppose St. 
Paul to have become familiarized, during 
his sojourn there, with this name for the 
granite peaks of Sinai), and corresponds 
(viz. Hagar, which is the subjeet, not 
Mount Sinai, see below) with the present 
Jerusalem (i. e. Jerusalem under the law, — 
the Jerusalem of the Jews, as contrasted 
with the Jerusalem of the Messiah’s King- 
dom), for she (the present Jerusalem, not 
Hagur) is in slavery with her children. 
26.] But (opposes to the last sen- 
tence) the Jerusalem above (i.e. the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, the new Jerusalem, Heb. 
xii, 22. Rev. iii. 12; xxi. 2. The ex- 
pression here will mean, “the Messianic 
theocracy, which before the coming of 
Christ, is the Church, and after it Christ’s 
Kingdom of glory.” Meyer) is free, which 
(which said city, which heavenly Jerusalem) 
is our mother (the emphasis is not on our; 
uay rather it stands in the least emphatic 
place, as indicating a relation taken for 
granted by Christians. See Phil. iii. 20). 
27.] Proof of this relation from 
prophecy. The portion of Isaiah trom 
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Rejoice, thou barren that 
bearest not; break forth 
ard cry, thou that tra- 
vailest not: for the deso- 
late hath many more chil- 
dren than she which hath 
an husband. 3 Now we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are 
the children of promise. 
29 But as then he that was 
born after the flesh perse- 
cuted him that was born 
after the Spirit, even so 
it is now. 3° Nevertheless 
what saith the scripture ? 
Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son: for the son 
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barren that bearest not; break forth 

and shout, thou that travailest not: 

for many are the children of the 

desolate more than of her whieh 

hath an husband. 23 Now + we, ¢ many of our 
ancient MSS, 

brethren, like Isaac, are * children , %2¢y¢ ,. 

of promise. *9 But as then 'he that saintly 

was born after the flesh persecuted == 

him [that was born] after the Spirit, 

™even so it is now. 30 Neverthe- meh.v.n.s 

less what saith "the seripture ? neb-iii 8, 22. 

°Cast out the bondmaid and her o Gen. xxi.10, 

son: for Pthe son of the bondmaid p Joba viii. 35 


of the bondwoman shail 
not be heir with the son of 
the freewoman. 31 So then, 
brethren, we are not chil- 
dren of the bondwoman, 
but of the free. 

FV.) Stand fast there- 


the most ancient authorities. It is dificult to decide between the varieties, 
16. 


which this is taken, is directly Messianic : 
indicating in its foreground the reviviscence 
of Israel after calamity, but in language 
far surpassing that event. The citation is 
from the Septuagint version, verbatim. St. 
Paul here interprets the barren of Sarah, 
who bore not according to the flesh (repre- 
senting the promise), and the fruitful, of 
Hagar (representing the Law). In the 
next clause we must not render, as A. V., 
“many more &c.,” which is inaccurate: 
but, many are the children of the deso- 
late, more than (rather than; both being 
numerous, hers are the more numerous) of 
her, &c. 28.] Now ye (or, we), bre- 
thren, like Isaac, are children of PROMISE 
(emphatic :—are children, not according to 
the flesh, but by the promise, see ver. 23, 
and below, ver. 29). 29.] he that 
was born after the flesh, see ver. 23. It 
has been thought that there is nothing in 
the Hebrew text to justify so strong a 
word as persecuted. It runs, ‘and Surah 
saw the son of Hagar mocking ’—the Sep- 
tuagint has, ‘sporting with her son Isaac.’ 
The Hebrew word is the same as that used 
when Lot seemed as one that “ mocked” to 
his sons-in-law, Gen. xix. 14. And _ this 
would be quite ground enough for the 
word here, for the spirit of persecution was 
begun. So that we need not refer to tra- 


must not inherit with the son of the 
freewoman. 
we are not ehildren of a bondmaid, 
but 4 of the freewoman. 


V. +1 In hberty Christ hath t This ia the 


31 Wherefore, brethren, 


q John viii. 36, 
ch. v. 1, 13 


reading best 
Rts attested by 
a Jobn viii. 82. Rom. vi.18. 1 Pet. ii. 


dition, as many have done, to account for 
St. Paul’s expression. him [that was 
born] after the Spirit, i. e. in virtue of the 
promise, which was given by the Spirit. 
Or, ‘by virtue of the Spirit’s agency:’ but 
the other is better. 30.] Neverthe- 
less: notwithstanding the fact of the per- 
secution, just mentioned. The quotation 
is adapted from the Septuagint, where my 
son Isaac (as in our English text) stands 
for “the son of the freewoman.” We need 
hardly have recourse to the fact that God 
confirmed Sarah’s words, in order to prove 
this to be Seripture: the Apostle is alle- 
gorizing the whole history, and thus every 
part of it assumes a significance in the alle- 
gory. 31.] I am inclined to think, 
against Meyer, and others, that this verse 
is, as commonly taken, the conclusion from 
what has gone before: and that the where- 
fore is bound on to the word inherit pre- 
ceding. For that we are heirs, is an 
acknowledged fact, established before, ch. 
ii. 29; ver.'7. And if we are, we are not 
the children of the handmaid, of whom it 
was said that they should not inherit, but 
of the freewoman, of whose son the same 
words asserted that he should inherit. 

V. 1—12,] This may be called the per- 
oration of the whole second part of the 
Epistle. It consists of earnest exhortation 
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made us free. 
and be not entangled again in the 
bActazy.10. Dyoke of bondage. ? Behold, I Paul 
ch. ii, 4. & 


iv. 9, 
c Acts xv. 1. 
See Acts xvi 


nothing. 


d ch. iii. 10. 


2 ch. ii 


tified in the law ; 


f Heb. xii. 15. 


iii. 24, OTACe. 
cE tae S 
iv. 3. 


Nee Soe: 
vi. 15. Col, 
fii Un. 

to them, grounded on the conclusion of the 
foregoing argument, to abide in their evan- 
gelical liberty, and warning against being 
led away by the false teachers. 

1.] With liberty did Christ make us free 
(i.e. free men is our rightful name and 
ought to be our estimation of ourselves, 
seeing that freedom is our inheritanee 
by virtue of Christ’s redemption of us). 
Stand fast, therefore, and be not again (see 
note on ch. iv. 9: in faet, the whole world 
was uuder the law in the sense of its 
being God’s only revelation to man) in- 
volved in the yoke of bondage. 

2.) Behold (it draws attention to what 
follows, as a strong statement). I Paul] 
Calvin says well, “ This way of speaking 
has great emphasis: he puts himself plainly 
in opposition, and gives his name, that the 
matter muy admit of no doubt. And 
although his authority had been disparaged 
among the Galatians, yet he again asserts 
it as sufficient to refute all his adversaries.” 
—The present, in the original, implies the 
continuanee of a habit, q.d. if you will go 
on being circumcised. He does not say, 
‘tf you shall have been circumcised ? 
Chrysostom remarks, “He that allowed 
himself to be eircumcised did it as fearing 
the law, and he that thus feared, distrusted 
the power of grace, and he that distrusts 
gains nothing from that which he dis- 
trusts.” Nothing ean be more directly 
opposed than this verse to the saying of 
the Judaizers, Acts xv. 1. The exception 
to the rule iu St. Paul’s own conduct, 
Acts xvi. 3, is sufficiently provided for by 
the present tense here: see above. 


say uuto you, that °if ye should be 
“eireumeised, Christ shall profit you 
3 Yea, I testify again to 
every man that is circumcised, 4 that 
he is a debtor to do the whole law. 
eRom.ix.st. 4 ¢ Christ is become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever of you would be jus- 

fye are fallen from 
5 For we by the Spirit 8 wait 
for the hope of righteousness by 
6 For ®in Christ Jesus neither 
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Stand fast, therefore, fore in the liberty where- 


with Christ hath made us 
Sree, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of 
bondage. * Behold, I Paul 
say unto you, that if ye 
be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing. 3 For 
LI testify again to every 
man that is circumcised, 
that he is a debtor to do 
the whole law. 4 Christ is 
become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever of you are 
justified by the law; ye 
are fallen from grace. 
5 For we through the Spirit 
wait for the hope of right- 
eousness by faith. ® For 


8.] Yea, or moreover, introduces an ad- 
dition, and a slight contrast—‘ not only 
will Christ not profit....but...7 
to every man who receives circumcision,— 
‘submits to be eireumcised.’—The emphasis 
is on every man, substantiating, and earry- 
ing further, the last verse. the whole 
has the stress. The circumcised man became 
a ‘prosclyte of righteousness,’ and bound to 
keep the whole law. “This true and 
serious consequence of eireumcision the 
false Apostles had probably at least dis- 
sembled.” Meyer. 4.] explains and 
establishes still further the assertion of 
ver. 2.—Ye were annihilated from Christ 
(literally), ye who are being justified (‘en- 
deavouring to be justified,’ ‘ seeking justifi- 
cation?’ such is the foree of the original 
word) in (not ‘by:’ it is the element in 
which, as in the expression “in the Lord”’) 
the law; ye fell from grace. 5. ] 
Proof (hence for) of their having fallen 
from grace, by a contrary statement of the 
condition and hope of Christians. 
the hope of righteousness | Is this genitive 
objective, the hope of righteousness, i. e. 
the hope whose objeet is perfeet righteous- 
ness,—or subjective, the hope of righteous- 
ness, i.e. the hope whieh the righteous 
entertain—viz. that of eternal life? Cer- 
tainly I think the former :-—‘ Ye think ye 
have your righteousness in the law: we, 
on the contrary, anxiously wait for the 
hope of righteousness (full and perfect).’ 
ae “Confirmation of the words by 
faith, ver. in Christ, as an element 
in union ‘ith Christ, in the state of a 
Christian :—iu Christ, and that Christ, 
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thing, nor uncircumcision ; | 
but faith which worketh by by love. 
love. 7 Ye did run well; 
who did hinder you that 
ye should not obey the 
truth? 8 This persuasion 
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7 Ye *¥ were running well; . 22" 
who 'hindered you from obeying eb iii... 
the truth? § This persuasion cometh 

not from ™him that calleth you. menico 


comcth not of him that 90 A little leaven leaveneth the nl Cor. v. 6. & 
xv. 33. 


ealleth you. %A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. 19 I have confidence 
in you through the Lord, 
that ye will be none other- 
wise minded: but he that 
troubleth you shall bear 
his judgment, whosoever he 
be. And J, brethren, if 
L yet preach circumcision, | ee 





Jesus of Nazareth.—As parallels to our 
passage, see Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 19. 
7—12.)] He laments their deflexion 
Jrom their once pronising course, and 
denounces severely their perverters. Ye 
were running well (“that is, all your 
matters were in a prosperous state,—you 
were advancing right onward to eternal 
life, which was promised you by the Word.” 
Luther); who (see ch. iii. 1: the question 
expresses astonishment) hindered you that 
ye should not (so literally: the not obeying 
being the result of the hindrance) ohey the 
truth (i.e. submit yourselves to the true 
Gospel of Christ) ? 8.] The persuasion 
(to which you are yielding—active) cometh 
not from (does not spring from, is not 
originated by) Him that calleth you (i.e. 
God: see ch. i.6 and note). 9.] leaven 
may allude either to men, or to doctrine. 
In the parallel place in 1 Cor. v. 6, it is 
moral influence; so also where our Lord 
uses the same figure, Matt. xvi. 12, where 
leaven means doctrine. Nor can there be 
any objection to taking it as abstract, and 
“lump” concrete: a little false doctrine 
corrupts the whole mass (of Chiristians). 
10.] “After the warning of vv. 8, 
9, Paul assures his readers that he has con- 
fidence in them, but that their perverters 
shall not escape punishment. An instance 
of the policy which divides for the sake of 
ruling.” Meyer. I, emphatic, I, for my 
part; ‘as far as regards me...? 
On in the Lord, see 2 Thess. iii. 4:—it is the 
element or sphere in which his confidence 
is employed. that ye will be of no 
other mind than this, viz. which I enjoin 


Vou, I, 


‘whole lump. 
as regards you in the Lord, that ye 

will be none otherwise minded: but 

Phe that troubleth you 4 shall bear Pgh; 4 
his judgment, whosoever he 
UrBut I, brethren, if I am stil] rebvir. 
aching circumcision, why am [ #2 Cor.xv. 30, 


10°T have confidence °2 fr. i1-3.& 


be. 


ch. iv. 29. & 
vi. 17. 


on you,—not in vv. 8, 9 only, but in this 
Epistle, and in his preaching generally. 

he that troubleth you need not be 
interpreted as referring necessarily to any 
one conspicuous among the Judaizers, but 
simply as iudividualizing the warning, and 
carrying home the denunciation to each 
one’s heart among the perverters. Com- 
pare “they which unsettle you”? below, and 
ch. i. 7; iv..17. his judgment ;—i. e. 
the sentence, understood to beunfavourable, 
is a burden laid on the judged person, 
which he bears. The words whosoever he 
be generalize the declaration to the fullest 
extent: see ch. i. 8, 9. 11.] The 
connexion appears to be this: the Apostle 
had apparently been charged with being a 
favourer of circumcision in other churches ; 
as shewn e. g. by his having circumcised 
Timothy. After the preceding sharp de- 
nunciation of “him that troubleth you,” 
and “whosoever he be,” it is open to the 
adversaries to say, that Paul himself was 
one of their ¢roublers, by his inconsistency. 
In the abruptness then of his fervid thoughts 
he breaks out in this self-defence. Dg 
emphatic as before, is best understood as 
referring, not to any change in his preach- 
ing as an Apostle (for he appears always to 
have been of the same mind, and certainly 
was from the first persecuted by the Jews), 
but to the change since his conversion, 
before which he was a strenuous upholder 
of Judaism. It has been objected to this 
that the word preach could not be used at 
that period. But this (even if it be neces- 
sary to press the preaching so far into 
matter of fact) cannot be said with any 
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t1Cor. i, 28. 


u Acts xv. 1, 2, 
24. 


x 1 Cor. viii. 9. 
1 Pet. ii. 16. 
2 Pet. ii, 19. 
Jude 4. 


y 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
ch, vi. 2. 


z Matt. vii. 12. 
xxii, 40. 
James ii. 8. 


another. 


a Lev. xix. 18, 
Matt. xxii. 
39. Rom. 
xiii. 8 9 

certainty :—the course of Saul as a zealot 
may have often led him even to preach, 
if not circumcision in its present debated 
position, yet that strict Judaism of which 
it formed a part. why am I still per- 
secuted ?] s¢i/l is logical, i. e., what further 
excuse is there for my being (as I am) 
persecuted (by the Jews) ?—For, if this is 
so, if I still preach circumcision, then is 
brought to nought, is done away, the 
OFFENCE (this word has the emphasis) of 
the oross—because, if circumcision, and not 
faith in Christ crucified, be the condition of 
salvation, then the cross has lost its offen- 
sive character to the Jew: “ For not even 
the cross did so much scandalize the Jews, 
as the having to leave off obeying the 
fathers’ laws. For when they brought 
up Stephen, they did not allege against him 
that he worshipped Him who had been 
crucified, but that he spoke against the 
law and the holy place.” Chrysostom. 

12.] The verseintroduces a climax—I would 

that they who are unsettling you would 

even.... As to the verb which follows, 

(1) it cannot be passive, as A. V., ‘were even 

eut of.” (2) It can hardly mean ‘would 

cut themselves off from your communion,’ 
as the even is against so mild a wish, besides 
that this sense of the word is unexampled. 

(3) The only admissible sense of the word 

is one carrying harshness, and more, to 

our ears; viz. amputation. And (+) such 

a meaning of the word is that in which 

(agreeably to its primitive classical sense, 

of hewing off limbs) it is used by the Septua- 

gint translators in Deut. xxiii. 1, and by 
other authors. It seems to me that this 
sense must be adopted, in spite of the pro- 
tests raised against it. And so Chry- 
sostom and the great consensus of ancient 
and modern Commentators: and, as Jowett 
very properly observes, ‘‘ the common inter- 
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stilk persecuted? in that case ‘the 
offence of the eross is done away. 
2 Would that they which " unsettle 
you would even cut themselves off!) ef wich 
13 For ye, brethren, were called unto 
liberty ; only *turn not your liberty 
into an oceasion for the flesh, but 
Yby your love be servants one of 
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why do I yet suffer perse- 
cution? then is the offence 
of the cross ceased. I 
would they were even cut 
trouble you. 
13 For, brethren, ye have 
been called uxto liberty ; 
only use not liberty for an 
occasion to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another. 
14 For all the law is ful- 





14 For 2the whole law is filled in one word, even in 
fulfilled in one saying, even in this ;| “ss Thou shalt love thy 
@Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


pretation of the Fathers, confirmed by the 
use of language in the Septuagint version, is 
not to be rejected only because it is dis- 
pleasing to the delicacy of modern times.” 
13—Cu. VI. 5.] THE THIRD or HORTA- 
TORY PORTION OF THE EPISTLE, not how- 
ever separated from the former, but united 
to it by the current of thought :—and 
13—15.] Though free, be one another's ser- 
vants in love. For gives the reason why 
the Apostle was so fervent in his denun- 
ciation of these disturbers; because they 
were striking at the very root of their 
Christian calling, which was unto (or, on 
condition of) freedom. Only (make not) 
your liberty into (or, use it not for) an 
occasion (opportunity) for the flesh (for 
giving way to carnal passions), but by means 
of (your) love be in bondage (so literally : 
the word is used in opposition to freedom) 
to one another. Chrysostom remarks, 
“ Here again he hints, that strife, and fac- 
tion, and the love of rule, and vanity, has 
heen to them the cause of this error: for 
the desire of rule is the mother of heresies.” 
14.] See Rom. xiii. 8, 9.—“<The 
question, how the Apostle can rightly sa 
of the whole law, that it is fulfilled by 
loving one’s neighbour, must not be an- 
swered by understanding the law of the 
Christian law, or of the moral law only, or 
of the second table of the decalogue, or of 
every divinely revealed law in general ;— 
for the whole law cannot, from the cir- 
cumstances of the whole Epistle, mean any 
thing hut ‘the whole law of Bloses ;’— 
but by placing ourselves on the lofty spi- 
ritual level from which St. Paul looked 
down, and saw all other commands of the 
law so far subordinated to the law of love, 
that whoever had fulfilled this command, 
must be treated as having fulfilled the 
whole.” Meyer: who also remarks that 
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neighbour as thyself. & But 
if ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye 
be not consumed one of 
another, This I say 
then, Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh. 1% For 
the flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and 
these are contrary the one 
to the other: so that ye 
cannot do the things that 
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thyself. 15 But if ye bite and devour 
I say, t+ Walk by the Spirit, and ye > Rom. vi. 12. 
ver, 2h, 
ancient MNS. 
to the other, *that ye may not do 42im-vias, 


one another, take heed that ye be 
not consumed one of another. 16 But 
x ie , Vai, 4, 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. 12.Ssi 1+ 
° 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
17 For ¢the flesh lusteth against the ¢socer moe 
Spirit, and the Spirit against. the ¢ 8m. vi2s. 
flesh : for these are contrary the one 
the things that ye would. 18 But 
°if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are ¢Rom.vi.1s. 


ye would, '8 But if ye be 
led of the Spirit, ye are 
not under the law. '% Now 
the works of the flesh are 


not under 





thy neighbour applies to fellow-Chris- 
tians ; compare one another below. 

15.] one another has both times the em- 
phasis. Chrysostom says, ‘‘ He has chosen 
his words with descriptive purpose. For 
he says not only ye bite, which is the act 
of a man enraged, but also ye devour, 
which belongs to one persisting in his 
crime. He that bites gives way to a pa- 
roxysm of anger: but he that devours, 
gives example of the fiercest brutality. 
And he is speaking of bites and devouriugs 
which are not corporeal, but far more 
savage. For he is not so noxious who eats 
human flesh, as he who fixes his bites on 
the soul: for hy how much the soul is 
more precious than the body, by so much 
more savage is the wounding it.” The 
literal sense must he kept,—consumed 
(by one another),—your spiritual life 
altogether annihilated: “ for dissension 
and strife is corruptive both of the de- 
fenders and of the aggressors, and eats 
out every thing worse than the moth.” 
Chrysostom. 

16—26.] Exrhortation to a spiritual life, 
and warning against the works of the 
Slesh. 16.] But I say refers to ver. 
13—repeating, and explaining it: ‘ What 
I mean, is this.’ by the Spirit] Zhe 
Spirit is not man’s ‘ spiritual part,’ nor do 
the words mean ‘ after a spiritual manner 
it is (as in ver. 5) the Holy Spirit of God: 
this will be clear on comparing with our 
vv. 16—18, the more expanded parallel 
passage, Rom. vii. 22—viii. 11. ye 
shall not fulfil] i.e. the Spirit and the 
flesh exclude one another. the flesh ] 
the natural man:—that whole state of 


the Jaw. 
works of the flesh are manifest, such 


19 Now ‘the 11 Cor. ti 
Col. iii, 5. 
James iii. 1b, 
15. 


being in the flesh, out of which spring the 
practices and thoughts of ver. 19. 

17.] Sudstantiation of the preceding,— 
that if ye walk by the Spirit, ye shall not 
Sulfil the lusts of the jtesh.—The second 
for gives a reason for the continual lusting 
of these two against one another: viz., that 
they are opposites. that ye may not] 
not, as A. V., “so that ye cannot.” The 
purpose of this strife is, on the part of the 
Spirit, to keep you from doing the things 
of the flesh, and vice versd: your own de- 
sires being, in each case, set aside by the 
combatants. See this verse expanded in 
Rom. vii. viii. as above: in vii. 20 we have 
nearly the same words, and the same con- 
struction. It is true that the will there 
is alleged only on one side, the better will, 
striving after good: whereas here it must 
be taken in both senses, for ‘will’ in gene- 
ral, to whichever way inclined. So that 
our verse requires expansion, both in the 
direction of Kom. vii. 15—20,—and in the 
other direction, “for the evil that I desire 
(after the natural man) I do not: but the 
good that I desire not, that I do,”’—to 
make it logically complete. 18.] By 
this verse, the last assertion respecting the 
flesh and the Spirit is interwoven into the 
general argument, thus (cf. ver. 23): the 
law is made for the flesh, and the works 
of the flesh: the Spirit and flesh ave op- 
posites: but if ye are led by (see Rom. 
ref., “ As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are sons of God”) the Spirit, 
ye are not under the law. ‘This he pro- 
ceeds to substantiate, by specifying the 
works of the flesh and of the Spirit. 

19—23.] substantiate (see above) ver.18. 
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t adultery ta 
omitted by all 


ane tonness, 20 idolatry, sorcery, hatreds, 
"strife, jealousy, wrath, self-seeking, 
divisions, heresies, *! envyings, mur- 

ders, drunkenness, revellings, and 

such like: of the which I forewarn 

you, as I also forewarned you before, 

anit that &they which do such things 


evuias. Shall not inherit the kingdom of 
*2 But ' the fruit of the Spirit 


h John xv. 2. God. 
Eph. v. 9. . : ‘ 
is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
Mii i ]ey kK I foj 
Col. ii 12. i kindness, * goodness, ! faithfulness, 
k Rom. xv. 14. 


11 Cor. xiii. 7. 
m1 Tim.i. 9. 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS. 


ch. ii. 20, 
1 Pet. ii. 11. 
di. 4 


o Rom. viii. 4, 
6. ver. 16. 


passions and lusts. 


19.| manifest (emphatic), plain to 
all, not needing, like the more hidden fruits 
of the Spirit, to be educed and specified : 
and therefore more clearly amenable to 
law, which takes cognizance of things open 
and manifest. The word rendered wanton- 
ness is defined by the Greek writers as 
meaning ‘readiness for any pleasurable in- 
dulgence.’ It does not necessarily include 
“ lasciviousness.” 20.| The word 
rendered sorcery may also mean ‘ poison- 
ing.” But the former is preferable, as more 
frequently its sense in the Septuagint and 
New Test., and because Asia was particu- 
larly addicted to soreeries (Acts xix. 19). 

jealousy (in bad sense)—reff. 
wrath] passionate outbreaks. self- 
seeking | not ‘strife, as A. V. and com- 
monly, in error: see note on Rom. ii. 8, 
—but unworthy compassings of selfish 
ends. divisions seems to lead to 
heresies, or parties, composed of those who 
liave chosen (such is the derivation of the 
word) their self-willed line and adhere to 
it. 21.]| I forewarn you (now), and did 
forewarn you (when I was with you): the 
fore- in both cases pointing on to the great 
day of retribution. 22.) the fruit 
not the works, of the Spirit. The works 
of the flesh are no fruzé, see Rom. vi. 21. 
These are the only real fruit of men: see 
John xv. 1—8: compare also John iii. 20, 
note. They are, or are manifested in, 
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23 meekness, temperance: ™against 
such things there is no law. 
they that are + Jesus Christ’s, " eru- 
nRom-¥i-6-& cified the flesh together with its 
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manifest, which are these ; 
Adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness, 
20 idolatry, witchcraft, ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, ?' envyings, mur- 
ders, drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like: of 
the which I tell you before, 
as I have also told you in 
time past, that they which 
do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of 
God. ** But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, 
*3 meekness, temperance: 
against such there is no 
law. 4 And they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the 


“4 And 


25 0 re liv 
If we live flesh with the affections 


and lusts. > If we live 


works : but they are much more: whereas 
those others are nothing more, as to any 
abiding result for good. love—at 
the head, as chief—1 Cor. xili. See Rom. 
xii. 9. We must not seek for a detailed 
logical opposition in the two lists, which 
would be quite alien from the fervid style 
of St. Paul. faith, in the widest 
sense: faith, towards God and man: of 
love it is said, 1 Cor. xiii, 7, “72¢ believeth 
all things.” 23.] meekness,—again, 
towards God and man: and temperance,— 
the holding-in of the lusts and desires. 
This verse (see above on ver. 18) substan- 
tiates “ye are not under the law”—for if 
you are led by the Spirit, these are its 
fruits in you, and against these the law has 
nothing to say: see 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 

24.) Further confirmation of this last 
result, and transition to the exhortations 
of vv. 25, 26. But (contrast, the one uni- 
versal choice of Christians, in distinction 
from the two catalogues) they who are 
Jesus Christ’s, crucified (when they be- 
came Christ’s,—at their baptism, see Rom. 
vi. 2: not so well, ‘have crucified,’ as 
A. V.) the flesh with its passions and its 
desires,—and theretore are entirely severed 
from and dead to the law, which is for the 
fleshly, and those passions and desires—on 
which last he founds,— 25.] If (no 
connecting particle—giving more vividness 
to the inference) We LIVE (emphatic—if, 
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in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit. *° Let 
us not be desirous of vain 
glory, provoking one an- 
other, envying one another, 

TT. ' Brethren, if aman 
be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, restore 
such an one in the spirit 
of meekness ; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. * Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. 
3 For if a man think 
himself to be something, 
when he is nothing, he de- 


also walk. 


as we saw, having slain the flesh, onr life 
depends on the Spirit) by the Spirit, by 
the Spirit (emphatic) let us also walk (in 
our conduct in life: let our practical walk, 
which is led by choice of our own, be in 
harmony with that higher life in which we 
live before God by faith, and in the Spirit). 
26.] connected with “ let us walk” 
above, by the first person,—and with ch. 
vi. 1, by the sense; and so forming a tran- 
sition to the admonitions which follow. 
Let us not become—a mild, and 
at the same time a solemn method of 
warning. For while it seems to con- 
cede that they were not this as yet, it 
assumes that the process was going on 
which would speedily make them so. ‘ Leé 
us not be, of the A. V., misses this. 
vainglorious would include all worldly 
honour, as not an object for the Christian 
to seek. 1 Cor. i. 81; 2 Cor. x. 17. 
“ envying is the correlative act on the part 
of the weak, to the provoking on the part 
of the strong. The strong vauntingly chal- 
lenged their weaker brethren: they could 
only reply with envy.” Ellicott.—These 
words are addressed to ali the Galatians : 
—the danger was common to both parties, 
the obedient and disobedient, the orthodox 
and the Judaizers. 

VI.1—5.] Exkhortation to forbearance 
and humility—Brethren (bespeaks their 
attention by a friendly address; marking 
also the opening of a new subject, con- 
nected however with the foregoing: see 
above), if a man be even surprised (sur- 
prised has the emphasis, on account of 
the even. This makes it necessary to assign 
a meaning to it which shall justify its em- 
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by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us 


26 P Let us not become P Phil. iis. 


vainglorious, provoking one another, 
envying one another. 

VI. 1 Brethren, *if a man even 2Rom.xiv.1. 
be overtaken in any transgression, 
ye which are spiritual restore such >1,Cor.ii.15. 
an one in ‘the spirit of meekness ; ¢1 Cor.iv..21. 


Heb. xii. 13, 
James v. 19, 


Thess. iii 


considering thyself, 4lest thou also 3}: ?7™%* 
be tempted. 
other’s burdens, and so fulfil ‘the 
law of Christ. 
thinketh himself to be something, 18, 1John 


dl Cor. vii. 5, 
2¢Bear ye one an- &xi. 
e Rom. xyv.1. 
ch. v.13. 
ray ne im 
: ohn xiii. 14, 
3 Por 8if a man “i534 ex. 


James 


g Rom. xii.3. 1 Cor. viii. 2. ch. ii. 6. 


phatic position. The only meaning which 
satisfies the emphasis is that of being 
caught in the fact, before he can escape) 
in any transgression, do ye, the spi- 
ritual ones (said not in irony, but bond 
fide: referring not to the clergy only, but 
to every believer), restore such a person 
(see especially 1 Cor. v. 5, 11) in the 
spirit of meekness (“the word spirit 
here seems immediately to refer to the 
state of the inward spirit as wrought upon 
by the Holy Spirit, and ultimately to the 
Holy Spirit, as the inworking power. Sce 
Rom. i. 4, viii. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 13; Eph. i. 
17; in all of which cases the word seems 
to indicate the Holy Spirit.” Ellicott) 5 
looking to thyself (thus the individual is 
selected from a multitude previously ad- 
dressed), lest thou also be tempted (on a 
similar occasion). 2.| one another’s 
is in the original prefixed, and emphatic, 
and has not been enough attended to. 
You want to become disciples of that Law 
which imposes heavy burdens on men: if 
you will bear burdens, bear ONE ANOTHER’S 
burdens, and thus fulfil (by this act fulfil) 
the law of Christ,—a far higher and better 
law, whose only burden is love. As to the 
burdens, the more general the meaning we 
give to the word, the better it will accord 
with the sense of the command. The matter 
mentioned in the last verse led on to this: 
but this grasps far wider, extending to a/l 
the burdens which we can, by help and 
sympathy, bear for one another. There are 
some which we cannot: see below. 

fulfil; literally, thoroughly fulfil. 

3.] The chief hindrance to sympathy with 
the burdens of others, is self-conceit: that 
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h 2 Cor. iii, 5. 
& xii. ll. 
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ceiveth himself. 4 But let 


i Cor. xi,28. 3 4 i tana |Cvery man prove his own 
2 Cor. xiii. 5. himself. But ‘let each man piers work, and then shall he 

his own work, and then shall he] pave rejoicing in himself 

have his boasting in regard to him- ae and not ee 

o Dy 5 

k See Luke k . . or éV ery Man SLA ear 
SeeLuke self alone, and ‘not in regard to|,- oan burden. © Let him 

pea another. 5 For ‘each man_ shall that is taught in the word 
m Rom. xv. 27. bear his own burden. 6 But ™let| communicate unto him that 


1 Cor. ix. 11, 
14. 


him that is taught in the word 
share with him that teacheth in all 


teacheth in all good things. 
7 Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that 
shalt he also reap. * For 
he that soweth to his flcsh 
stall of the flesh reap cor- 


4 } n 1 ee « 
nicorvia oood things. ‘" Be not deceived ; 
o Job xii.9. = God is not mocked: for P what- 
p Luke xvi. 25. ; 

Romi soever a man soweth, that shall he 
avobiv.8 also reap. § For ¢he that soweth 
ee 7 &x.1% Rom, vis Jamestti, 18. 


must be got rid of. 4.) The test 
applied: emphasis on work, which is the 
complex, the whole practical result of his 
life. prove | i. e. put to the trial. 

and then (after he has done this) he will 
have his matter of boasting, that whereof 
to boast (not without a slight irony,— what- 
ever matter of boasting he finds, after such 
a testing, will be) in reference to himself 
alone, and not in reference to the other 
(or, his neighbour—the man with whom 
he was comparing himself: general in its 
meaning, but particular in eaeh ease of 
comparison). 5.] And this is the 
more advisable, because in the nature of 
things, each man’s own load (of infirmi- 
ties and imperfections and sins: not of 
‘responsibility, which is alien from the 
context) will (in ordinary life: not ‘at 
the last day,’ which is here irrelevant, 
and would surely have been otherwise ex- 
pressed: the shall bear mnst eorrespond 
with the eommand “ bear ye”’ above, and 
be a taking up and earrying, not an ulti- 
mate bearing the eonsequenees of) come 
upon himself to bear. burden here, 
hardly with any allusion to ‘ Hsop’s well- 
known fable,’ but the load imposed on 
each by his own fault. The word in the 
Greek here, is different from that used in 
ver, 2. That signifies rather a burden 
imposed by a grievance, which we can 
lighten for one another: this, as above, 
the load which each accumulates for him- 
self. 

6—10.] Evhortation (in pursuance of 
the command in ver. 2, see below), fo 
liberality towards their teachers, and to 
beneficence in general, 6.] But is used, 
as bringing out a contrast to the indivi- 


duality of the last verse. the word, in 
its very usual sense of the Gospel,—the 
word of life. share with is most 
probably the meaning, and not “ com- 
municate unto,’ as there does not ap- 
pear to be an instance of the transitive 
use in the New Test. But the two senses 
eome nearly to the same: he who shares 
in the necessities of the saints, ean only do 
so by making that necessity partly his own, 
i.e., by depriving himselt to that extent, 
and communieating to them. in all 
good things: the things of this life mainly, 
as the eontext shews. Nor does this mean- 
ing produce any break between vv. 5 and 
6, and 6 and 7. From the mention of 
bearing one another’s burdens, he naturally 
passes to one way, and one ease, in which 
those burdens may be borne—viz. by re- 
lieving the neeessities of their ministers ; 
and then, 7.| Regarding our good 
deeds done for Christ as a seed sown for 
eternity, he warns them not to be deceived : 
in this, as in other seed-times, God’s order 
of things eannot be set at nought: what- 
ever we sow, that same shall we reap. 

God is not mocked :—though men in their 
own minds mock God. this mocking has no 
objective existence: there is no such thing 
as moeking of God in reality. for: 
i.e. ‘and in this it will be shewn.’ 

that (emphatie, that and nothing else) 
shall he also (by the same rnle) reap, viz. 
eventually, at the great harvest. The final 
judgment is necessarily now introdneed by 
the similitude (‘the harvest ...%s the 
end of the world,” Matt, xiii. 39), but does 
not any the more belong to the context in 
ver. 5. 8.] For—i.e. and this will be 
an example of the universal rule. be 
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ruption ; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. 
9 dnd let us not be weary 
tn well doing: for in due 
season we shall reap, if we 
Saint not. 19 As we have 
therefore opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who 
are of the household of 
faith, \ Ye see how large 
a letter I have written unto 
you with mine own hand. 
As many as desire to 
make a fair shew in the 
Jlesh, they constrain you to 
be cireumcised; only lest 
they should suffer perse- 
eution for the cross of 
Christ. 13 For neither they 
themselves who are circum- 
eised keep the law; but 


due season 
faint not. 


unto you 
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unto his own flesh shall of the flesh 

reap corruption ; but he that soweth 

unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit 

reap everlasting life. % But ‘let us r1¢or. xv. 58 
not be weary in well doing: for in ™ 


34. Lil. 


we shall reap, °if we «matt, sxiv 


eb. iii. 


. 3, 5. 
Rev. ii. 10. 


opportunity, "let us work that which ¢ somiz.4& 
is good unto all men, especially unto ul Thess. v. 
them who belong to the faith. 11 See 
in how large letters I have written 
with 
12 As many as desire to make a fair 

show in the flesh, *the same con- xchii.s,14. 
strain you to be circumcised ; ¥ only y Paitiii.as. 
that they may not be ” persecuted 2¢b.v.u. 
for the cross of Christ. 


vi.18. Tit. 
iii. 8. 


mine own hand. 


13 For even 


they who receive circumcision do 
not themselves keep the law; but 


that (now) soweth,—is now sowing. 
unto,—with a view to. corrup- 
tion—because the flesh is a prey to eorrup- 
tion, and with it all fleshly desires and 
practiees come to nothing: see 1 Cor. vi. 
13; xv. 50:—or perhaps in the stronger 
sense of corruption (see 1 Cor. iii. 17; 2 
Pet. ii. 12), destruction. of the Spirit] 
See Rom. viii. 11, 15—17. 9.] But 
(in our case, let there be no chance of the 
alternative) in well doing (stress on well) 
let us not be faint-hearted: for in due 
season (ar expression otherwise confined to 
the pastoral Epistles, see Introduction to 
those Epistles, § 1. 32, and note) we shall 
reap, if we faint not. 10.] as— 
not meaning, ‘while,’ nor, ‘according as,’ 
nor, ‘ st¢nce,’ eausal,—but in proportion as: 
let our benefieenee be in proportion to 
our season—let the seed-time have its own 
Season, as well as the harvest, ver. 9. 
them who belong to the faith: 
there does not seem in the original word to 
be any allusion to a household, as in A. V. 
1l—end.] Postscript AND BENEDIC- 
TION. 11.} See in how large letters 
(in what great and apparently unsightly 
characters: see note on next verse. The 
original will not bear the rendering how 
large a letter, as A. V.) I have written (not 
referring tothe following verses only, but to 


thewhole Epistle, see below) unto you with 
my own hand. I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to avoid the inference that these words 
apply to the whole Epistle. If they had 
reference only to the passage in which they 
oeeur, would not “am writing’ have been 
used, as in 2 Thess. iii. 17? Again, there 
is no break in style here, indicating the 
end of the dietated portion, and the begin- 
ning of the written, as in Rom. xvi. 25; 
2 Thess. iti. 17 al. I should rather believe, 
that on aecount of the peculiar eharacter 
of this Epistle, St. Paul wrote it all with 
his own hand,-—as he did the pastoral Epis- 
tles: and I find confirmation of this, in the 
partial resemblanee of its style to those 
Epistles. (See Introduetion, as above on 
ver. 9.) And he wrote it, whether from 
weakness of his eyes, or from choiee, in 
large eharacters. 12.] As my Epistle, 
so my praetiee: I have no desire to make 
a fair show outwardly : my letters are not 
Sair of show: and I have no sympathy 
with these people who wish to make a fair 
show in the flesh. The term imports not 
merely ‘in the flesh, but in outward 
things, which belong to man’s natural 
state: see ch. v. 19. constrain you | 
are compelling you:—go about to compel 
you. 13.] For (proof that they wish 
only to escape persceution) not even they 
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they wish you to be circumcised, 
that they may glory in your flesh. 
14 But *God forbid that I should! forsia that I should glory, 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom the 
world >hath been crucified unto me, 


a Phil. iii. 8, 


b Rom. vi. 6. 
ch. ii. 20. 


e1Cor. vii. and J unto the world. 
Col. iii. 11. 


t So allour 
oldest au- 
thorities. 

d 2 Cor. v.17. 

e Ps. cxxv. 5. 


f Phil. iii. 16. 


45 new creature. 


gRom.ii2% & Tsrael of God. 17 Henceforth let no 

chaiv'7,e, man trouble me: for I bear in my 
29. Phil. 2ii. Fs 
ahs 18i 

nicoris, body the marks of + Jesus. The 


& iv. 10. & xi.28. ch. v.11. Col. 1.24. 


ny 


who are being circumcised (who are the 
adopters and instigators of circumcision) 
themselves keep the law (the law, em- 
phatic: the words contain a matter of 
fact, not known to us otherwise,—that 
these preachers of legal conformity ex- 
tended it not to the whole law, but 
selected from it at their own caprice); but 
wish you (emphatic) to be circumcised, 
that in your (your is emphatic) flesh they 
may make their boast (by being able to 
allege you as their disciples. In this way 
they escaped the scandal of the Cross at 
the hands of the Jews, by making in fact 
their Christian converts into Jewish pro- 
selytes). 14.] But (literally) to me 
let it not happen (so literally: see note 
on Rom. vi. 2) to boast, except in the Cross 
(the atoning death, as my means of recon- 
cilement with God) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (the full name for solemnity, and 
our prefixed, to involve his readers in the 
duty of the same abjuration), by means of 
whom (not so well, ‘of which’ [the cross], 
as many Commentators; the greater ante- 
eedent, “our Lord Jesus Christ,’ coming 
after the “ cross,’ has thrown it into the 
shade. Besides, it could hardly be said of 
the Cross, “by means of which,’ or, 
“through which”) the world (the whole 
system of unspiritual and unchristian men 
and things) hath been (and is) crucified 
(not merely ‘dead :’ he chooses, in relation 
to the cross above, this stronger word, 
which at once brings in his union with the 
death of Christ, besides his relation to the 
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Christ Jesus neither circumcision is 
t any thing, nor uncircumcision, but 
16 And *as many 
as walk ‘by this rule, peace be on 
them, and mercy, and upon the 


+ the Lord is omitted in most of our oldest MSS. 
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desire to have you circum- 
cised, that they may glory 
in your flesh. 14 But God 


save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world. 
15 For in Christ Jesus nei- 
ther circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature. 
16 And as many as walk 
according to this rule, peace 
be on them, and mercy, and 
upon the Israel of God. 
W From henceforth let no 
man trouble me: for I bear 
in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus. '° Bre- 
i2Tim. iv. 22, Philem. 25. 


15 For °in 


world) unto me and I unto the world: i.e. 
each holds the other to be dead. 15.] 
See ch. v. 6. Confirmation of last verse: 
so far are such things from me asa ground 
of boasting, that they are nothing: the 
new birth by the Spirit is all in all. 

a@ new creature] literally (see note on 
2 Cor. v.17), creation: and therefore the 
result, as regards an individual, is, that he 
is a new creature: so that the word comes 
to be used in both significations. 16.] 
And as many (reference to the “as many”’ 
of ver. 12) as shall walk by this rule (of 
ver. 15. The word means a ‘straight rule,’ 
to detect crookedness: hence a rule of life), 
peace be (not ‘zs:’ it is the apostolic bless- 
ing, s© common in the beginnings of his 
Epistles: see also Eph. vi. 23) upon them 
(come on them from God), and (and indeed) 
upon the Israel of God (the subject of the 
whole Epistle seems to have given rise to this 
expression. Not the Israel after the flesh, 
among whom these teachers wish to enrol 
you, are blessed: but the IsRaEL oF Gop, 
described ch. iii. 28, 29. Jowett compares, 
though not exactly parallel, yet for a simi- 
lar apparent though not actual distinction, 
1 Cor. x. 32). 17. trouble me} How? 
by rebellious conduct and denying his apos- 
tolic authority, seeing that it was stamped 
with so powerful a seal as he proceeds to 
state. for I] (emphatic) for it is I (not 
the Judajzing teachers) who carry (per- 
haps as in ver. 5, and ch. v. 10,—bear, as a 
burden: but Chrysostom’s idea seems more 
adapted to the triwmphant character of the 
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thren, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit, Amen. 


sentence: ‘‘ He saith not, ‘I have,’ but ‘I 
bear,’ as one who is proud of trophies or 
royal standards”) in (on) my body the 
marks of Jesus. The word used, stig- 
mata, imphes, the marks branded on slaves 
to indicate their owners. These marks, in 
St. Pauls case, were of course the scars of 
his wounds received in the service of his 
Master—cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff of Jesus 
is the genitive of possession: Jesus’s marks, 
shewing that I belong to Him. There is 
no allusion whatever to any similarity be- 
tween himself and our Lord, ‘the marks 
which Jesus bore :’ such an allusion would 
be quite irrelevant: and with its irrele- 
vancy falls a whole fabric of disgusting 
Romanist superstition which has been 
raised on this verse, and which the fair and 
learned Windischmann, giving as he does 
the honest interpretation here, yet attempts 
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grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit, brethren. 


Amen. 


to defend in a supplemental note.—Neither 
can we naturally suppose any comparison 
intended between these his “stigmata” as 
Christ’s servant, and ezreumcision : for he 
is not now on that subject, but on his 
authority as sealed by Christ: and such a 
comparison is alien from the majesty of the 
sentence. 18.] THe APOSTOLIC BLESS- 
ina. No special intention need be sus- 
pected in the words with your spirit (as 
Chrysostom does, saying, ‘He thus dis- 
suades them from fleshly reliance”), seeing 
that the same expression occurs at the end 
of other Epistles: see Phil. iv. 28; Philem. 
25; 2 Tim. iv. 22. I should rather re- 
gard it as a deep expression of his Christian 
love, which is further carried on by brethren, 
the last word,—parting from them, after 
an Epistle of such rebuke and warning, in 
the fulness of brotherhood in Christ. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 
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J. ! Paut, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ *through the will of God, 


a2Cor.i.l. 


b Rom. i. i 
2-Coriy 

+ The site in 
Ephesus are 
omitted by 
our two He 
ancient A, 
See ees 
duction, 


which 
© the 


bto the saints 
Ephesus], and 
Christ Jesus: 


faithful 
*4Grace be unto you, 
‘and peace, from God our Father, 
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I.! PAUL, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ by the will 
-? | of God, to the saints which 
+ [an are at Ephesus, and to the 
in | faithful in Christ Jesus: 
2 Gracebe toyou, and peace, 
from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


are 


e1coriv.7 and the Lord Jesus Christ. 3 ¢ Blessed |* Blessed he the God and 


Col. i. 2, d Gal.i.3, Tit. i. 4. e2 Cor. i. 3. 


Cuap. I. 1, 2.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1. through the will of God] 
See on 1 Cor. i. 1. As these words there 
have a special reference, and the corre- 
sponding ones in Gal. i. 1 also, so it is natu- 
ral to suppose that here he has in his mind, 
hardly perhaps the especial subject of vy. 
3—11, the will of the Father as the ground 
of the election of the ehurch, but, which is 
more likely in a general introduction to 
the whole Epistle, the great subject of 
which he is about to treat, and himself as 
the authorized expositor of it, to the 
saints which are in Ephesus] On this, and 
on Ephesus, see Introduction. Ifthe words 
“in Ephesus” are omitted, the sentence 
must be read to the saints, who are also 
faithful in Christ Jesus. The word saints 
is used here in its widest sense, as desig- 
nating the members of Christ’s visible 
church, presumed to fulfil the conditions 
of that membership: see especially eh. v. 3. 
These words follow rather unusually, scpa- 
rated from the saints by the designation of 
abode: a circumstance which might seem 
to strengthen the suspicion against the 
words “in Ephesus,” were not such trans- 
positious by no means unexampled in St. 


1 Pet. i. 3. 


Paul. See the regular order in Col. i. 2. 
in Christ Jesus belongs only to the 
faithful: see Col. i. 2: faithful, i.e. be- 
lievers (persons who are), in Christ Jesus. 
This, in its highest sense, not mere truth, 
or faithfulness, is imported. The saints 
and faithful denote their spiritual life from 
its two sides—that of God who ealls and 
sanetifies, —that of themselves who believe. 
Stier remarks that by the specification, 
“ fuithful in Christ Jesus,” “saints” gets 
its only full and New Test. meaning. He 
also notices in these expressions already a 
trace of the two great divisions of the Epis- 
tle—God’s graee towards us, aud our faith 
towards Him. 2.) On the form of 
greeting, compare Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3; 
2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i. 3, Ke. 

3—III. 21.} FIRST PORTION OF 
THE EPISTLE: THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. And 
herein, J. 8—23.] GrouND AND ORIGIN 
OF THE CHURCH, IN THE FaTHER’s COUN- 
SEL, 4ND His act IN CHRIST, BY THE 
Sprrir. And herein again, (A) the prele- 
minary IDEA OF THE CHURCH, set forth 
in the form of an ascription of praise vv. 
3—14:—thus arranged:—vv. 3—6] The 
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Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in 
Christ: * according as he 
hath chosen us in him be- 


FaTHER, in His eternal Love, has chosen 
us to holiness (ver. 4),—ordained us to 
sonship (ver. 5),—bestowed grace on us 
in the Beloved (ver. 6):—vv. 7—12] In 
the Son, we have,—redemption according 
to the riches of His grace (ver. 7), know- 
ledge of the mystery of IZis will (vv. 8, 
9),—inheritance under Him the one Head 
(vv. 10—12):—vv. 13, 14] throngh the 
SpmRiT we are sealed,—by hearing the 
word of salvation (ver. 13),—by receiving 
the earnest of our inheritance (ver. 14),— 
to the redemption of the purchased pos- 
session (ib.). 3.] Blessed (see note 
on Rom. ix. 5: and a similar doxology, 
2 Cor. i. 3. Almost all St. Paul’s Epistles 
begin with some ascription of praise. That 
to Titus is the only exception [not Gal.: 
see Gal. i.5]. See also 1 Pet. i. 3) be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(see Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Col. 
i. 3—also 1 Cor. xv. 24. Such is the sin- 
plest and most forcible sense of the words 
—Theophylact says, “God and Father of 
one and the same Christ: God, as of Christ 
in the flesh; Father, as of God the Word.” 
See John xx. 17, from which saying of 
our Lord it is not improbable that the ex- 
pression took its rise), who blessed (not, as 
A. V., ‘hath blessed :’ the historical faet in 
the counsels of the Father being thought 
of throughont the sentence. ‘‘ Blessed” — 
“who blessed” —* blessing” —such was the 
ground-tone of the new covenant. As in 
creation God blessed them, saying, “Be 
fruitful and munltiply,”—so in redemption, 
—at the introduction of the covenant, “ All 
families of the earth shall be BLESSED,” — 
at its eompletion,—“ Come ye BLESSED of 
my Father.”—But God’s blessing is in 
facts—ours in words only) us (whom ? not 
the Apostle only: nor St. Paul and his 
fellow-Apostles :—but, ALL CHRISTIANS— 
all the members of Christ. The “ye also” 
of ver. 13 perfeetly agrees with this: see 
there: but the “Z also” of ver. 15 does 
not agree with the other views) in (better 
than “ with :” see below : it is instrumental 
or medial: the element in which, and 
means by which, the blessing is imparted) 
all (i.e. all possible—all, exhaustive, in all 
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be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who blessed us in all 
spiritual blessing in ‘the heavenly trer,20. en. 


ili. 10. é 


places in Christ: * even as he & chose g Lash. 2s 
. . * 2 Thess. ii. 
us in him "before the foundation of 15, 2 Tinn, 
oe ames 


ii.5. 1 Pet. i. 2. & ii. 9. hl Pet. i. 2, 20. 


richness and fulness of blessing: see ver. 
23 note) spiritual blessing (i.e. blessing 
of the Spirit: as we sometimes understand 
spiritual, not merely, ‘inward blessing ? 
the word in the New Test. always im- 
plies the working of the Holy Spirit, 
never bearing merely our modern inaeeurate 
sense of spiritual as opposed to bodily. See 
1 Cor. ix. 11, whieh has been thus misunder- 
stood) in the heavenly places (so the ex- 
pression, whieh oceurs tive times in this 
Epistle, and nowhere else, ean only mean ; 
see ver. 20. It is not probable that St. 
Paul shonld have chosen an nnusual ex- 
pression for the purposes of this Epistle, 
and then used it in several different senses. 
But what is the sense? Our country, 
place of citizenship, isin heaven, Phil. iii. 
20: there onr High Priest stands, blessing 
us. There are our treasures, Matt. vi. 20, 
21, and our affeetions to be, Col. iii. 1 ff: 
there our hope is laid up, Col. i.5: our in- 
heritance is reserved for us, 1 Pet. i, 4. 
And there, in that place, and belonging to 
that state, is the blessing, the gift of th 
Spirit, Heb. vi. 4, poured ont on those wh 
mind the things above. Materially, we ar 
yet in the body: but in the Spirit, we ar 
in heaven—only waiting for the redemptio 
of the body to be entirely and literally 
there) in Christ (“the threefold in after 
‘who blessed,’ has a meaning ever deeper 
and nore precise: and should therefore be 
kept in translating. The blessing with 
which God has blessed us, consists and ex- 
pands itself—in all blessing of the Spirit— 
then brings in Heaven, the heavenly state in 
us, and ns in it—then finally, Curtst, per- 
sonally, He Himself, who is set and exalted 
into Heaven, comes by the Spirit down into 
us, so that He is in us and we in Him of 
a truth, and thereby, and in so far, we 
are with Him in heaven.” Stier): 

4.] even as (this explains and expands the 
foregoing—shewing wherein the blessing 
consists as regards us, aud God’s working 
towards us. Notiee, that whereas ver. 3 
has summarily included in the work of 
blessing the Three Persons, the FaTHer 
bestowing the Sprrit in Crrist,—now 
the threefold cord, so to speak, is un- 
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the world, that we should ‘be holy |fore the foundation of the 


i Luke i. 75. 
© ch. if. 10. & 
v 27. Coli. 


427, ek and blameless before him in love: 
k foreordained 


mo 5 having 
k Rom. viii. 29, 2S 
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world, that we should be 
holy and without blame be- 


unto! fore him in love: 5 having 


us 


30, ver.11,] adoption through Jesus Christ unto | predestinated us unto the 


J John i. 12 
Rom. viii. 15. 


2Cor.vi.18. Gal.iv.4. 1 John iii. 1. 

wrapped, and the part of each divine 
Person separately described: see the argu- 
ment above) He chose us (seleeted, rather 
than elected, it is a choosing ont of the 
world, and for Himself. The word is an 
Old Test. word, and refers to the spiritual 
Israel, as it did to God’s elect Israel of 
old. But there is no contrast between 
their eleetion and ours: it has been but 
one election throughout—an election in 
Christ, and to holiness on God’s side—and in- 
volving accession to God’s people on ours) in 
Him (i.e. in Christ, as the sceond Adam 
[1 Cor. xv. 22), the righteous Head of our 
race. In Him, in one wide sense, were 
all mankind clected, inasmuch as He took 
their flesh and blood, and redeemed them, 
and represents them before the Father: 
but in the proper and final sense, this ean 
be said only of His faithful ones, His 
Church, who are incorporated in Him by 
the Spirit. But in any sense, all God’s 
election is 7x H1at only) before the founda- 
tion of the world (this expression occurs 
only here in St. Paul. Stier remarks on 
the necessary connexion of the true doe- 
trines of ereation and redemption: how 
utterly irreeoneileable Pantheisin is with 
this, God’s election, before laying the foun- 
dation of the world, of His people in His 
Son), that we should be (the Apostle 
seems to have Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2, before 
his mind; in both whieh places the same 
sentiment, and form of sentence, oceurs) 
holy and blameless (the positive and nega- 
tive sides of the Christian character. This 
holiness and unblameableness must not be 
understood of that justification by faith by 
whieh the sinner stands accepted betore 
God: it is distinctly put forth here [see 
also ch. v. 27] as an ultimate result 


as regards us, and_refers to that sanetifi- 
cation which folloge ori justineanion b justification” by 
faith, and whieh is thé will o Tre- 
specting us, 1 Thess. iv. 7) before Him 
(i.e. in the deepest verity of our being— 
thoroughly penetrated by the Spirit of 
holiness, bearing His searehing eye, ch. v. 
27: but at the same time implying an 
especial nearness to His presence and dear- 
ness to Him—and bearing a foretaste of 
the time when the elect shall be before the 
throne of God, Rev. vii. 15. See Col. i. 22, 


adoption of children hy Je« 


note) in love (against the joining these last 
words with the following verse, “‘ Having 
foreordained us in love, &c.,” see my Greek 
Test. The qualification, as here existing, is in 
the highest degree solemn and appropriate. 
Love, that which man lost at the Fall, but 
which God is, and to which God restores 
man by redemption, is the great element 
in which, as in their abode and breathing- 
place, all Christian graees subsist, and in 
whieh, emphatieally, all perfection before 
God must be found. And so, when the 
Apostle, ch. iv. 16, is describing the glo- 
rious building up of the body, the Church, 
he speaks of its inereasing “to the building 
up of itself in Love.’ And it is his prac- 
tiee in this and the parallel Epistle, to add 
“in love” as the completion of the idea of 
Christian holiness—see ch. iii. 18; Col. ii. 
2, also ch. iv. 2; v. 2): 5.) having 
foreordained (predestined) us (subordinate 
to the aet of choosing mentioned above: 
see Rom. viii. 29, 30, where the steps are 
thus laid down in succession ;—“ whom He 
foreknew, them He also predestined— 
whom He predestined, those He also 
called.” Now the choosing must answer 
in this rank to the foreknowing, and pre- 
cede the preordaining. Stier remarks well, 
“In God, indeed, all is one; but for our 
human way of speaking and treating, whieh 
is necessary to us, there follows on His first 
decree to adopt and to sanctify, the nearer 
decision, how and by what this shall be 
brought about, beeause it could only thus 
be brought about ”’) unto adoption (so that 
we should become His sons, in the blessed 
sense of being reconciled to Him and 
having a place in His spiritual family,— 
should have the remission of our sins, the 
pledge of the Spirit, the assurance of the 
inheritance) through Jesus Christ (THE Son 
of God, in and by whom, elementally and 
instrumentally, our adoption consists ; com- 
pare Rom. viii. 29) unto Him (the Father : 
see Col. i. 20. For the Son could not be 
in this sentenee the last term [the whole 
reference being to the work and purpose of 
the Father]. The question what is the 
meaning of this “unto Him,” is best an- 
swered by observing the general drift of 
the sentence. It seems evident that it 
must follow on the word “ adoption,” and 
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sus Christ to himself, ac- 
cording to the good pleasure 
of his will, © to the praise 
of the glory of kis grace, 
wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved. 
7 In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the 
JSorgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the riches of his 
grace; S wherein he hath 
abounded toward us in all 
wisdom and prudence ; 
9 having made known unto 


the glory 


sions, 





prudence ; 


its import must be ‘to [into] Himself, — 
i.e. so that we should be partakers of the 
divine nature: see 2 Pet. i. 4), according 
to (in pursuanee of ) the good pleasure of 
His will, 6.] to (with a view to, as 
the purpose of the predestination) the 
praise (by men and angels—all that can 
praise) of the glory of His grace (the end, 
God’s end, in our predestination to adop- 
tion, is, that the glory,—glorious nature, 
brightness and majesty, and kindliness and 
beauty,—of His graee might be an object 
of men and angels’ praise: both as it is in 
Him, ineffable and infinite,—and exempli- 
fied in ws, its objeets ; see below, ver. 12), 
which He aes bestowed upon us (not 
“ He hath....” The reference is to an act 
of God onee " past in Christ, not to an 
abiding state which He has brought abont 
in us. This, as usual, has been almost 
universally overlooked, and the perfect 
sense given), in (see above on “ ix Christ,” 
ver. 3. Christ is our head and including 
Representative) the Beloved (i.e. Christ : 
—the Son of His love, Col. i.18. He is 
God’s Beloved above all others,—see Matt. 
iii. 17; John iti. 16; 1 John iv. 9—11). 

7.] Now the Apostle passes, with In whom, 
to the consideration of the ground of the 
church in the Son (7—12) : see the synopsis 
above. But the Father still eontinues the 
great subject of the whole ;—only the re- 
Jerence is now to the Son. In whom 
(see on “in Christ,” ver. 3—and compare 
Rom. iii. 24) we have (objective—‘ there ts 
for us? But not without a subjective 
implied import, as spoken of those who 
truly Aave it—have laid hold of it: ‘are 
ever needing and ever having it,” Eadie) 
the (or, our) Redemption (from God’s 
wrath—or rather from that which brought 
us under God’s wrath, the guilt and 
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him, ™according to the good plea- m Matt.x. 2. 
sure of his will 


e xii. 32. 
ae iy 21s 
ver. 9. 


6 to ie praise of 


of ne grace, which fF he t $0 att ou 


dest au- 


freely bestowed upon us in "the a ote 
XV. 5. 
7°In whom we have Soli i 35. 


his blood, ° Acts Xx 28, 


nem tii. 2. 
iL. 
transeres- Heb. i 


Heb. ix, 12, 
1 Pet. i. 1%, 


accede to P the riches of 19. Rev.v9. 
his grace ; 
abound toward us in all wisdom and Putiv.tb. 
9 ahaving made known may 


p Rom. ii. 4. & 


iii, 24. & ix, 


ge hick he made to 2h che 


8,16. 
Col. i. 26, 


power of sin, Matt. i. 21. The article 
expresses notoriety — ‘of which we all 
know,’—‘of which the law testified, and 
the prophets spoke’) through (as the in- 
strument :—a further fixing of the zx whom, 
shewing in what manner in Him) His 
blood (whieh was the price paid for that 
redemption, Aets xx. 28; 1 Cor. vi. 20: 
both the ultimate climax of his obedience 
for us, Phil. ii. 8, and, whieh is most in 
view here,—the propitiation, in our nature, 
for the sin of the world, Rom. iii. 25; Col. 
1.20. It is a noteworthy observation of 
Harless here, that the choice of the word, 
the Bioop of Christ, is of itself a testimony 
to the idea of erpiation having been in the. 
writer’s mind. Not the death of the vie- 
tim, but its BLOOD, was the typical instru- 
ment of expiation. And I may notice that 
in Phil. ii. 8, where Christ’s obedience, not 
His atonement, is spoken of, there is no 
mention of His shedding His Blood, only 
of the aet of His Death), the remission; 
(not ‘overlooking ;’ see note on Rom. in. 
25) of (our) transgressions (explanation of 
the words, our Redemption: not to be 
limited, but extending to all riddance from 
the practice and consequences of our trans- 
gressions), according to the riches of His 
grace (this alone would prevent the word 
“remission” applying to merely the for- 
giveness of sins. We have in this graec 
not only redemption from misery and 
wrath, not only forgiveness,—but we find 
in it the liberty, the glory, the inheritance 
of the children of God,—the erown of 
eternal life: eompare 2 Cor. viii. 9); 

8.] which He made to abound (the A. V. 
is wrong, ‘wherein He hath abounded’) 
forth to us in all (possible) wisdom and 
prudence (I wonld refer these words to 
God. See the opinion which refers them to 
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unto us the mystery of his will, ac- 
cording to his good pleasure * which 
himself, 


reh, tit. 1. 


2 Tim. i. 9. ; 
he purposed in 
sGaliv.4. the dispensation of ‘the fulness of 
Poh” 1 ** the times, ‘to gather up together " 
t1 Cor. iii. 29 
23. & xi. 3, 
ch. ii. 15, & 
iii. 15. u Phil. ii. 9,10. Col. i. 20. 


ws discussed in my Greek Test. It was in 
God’s manitold wisdom and prudenee, mani- 
fested in all ways possible for us, that He 
poured out His graee upon us: and this 
wisdom and prudence was especially exem- 
plified in that which follows, the notifiea- 
tion to us of His hidden will, Ke. In Col. 
i. 9, the referenee is clearly ditterent : see 
note there) ; 9.] having made known 
(‘in that He made known.’ This ‘ making 
known’ is not merely the information of 
the understanding, but the revelation, 
in its fulness, to the heart) to us (not, 
the Apostles, but Christians in general, 
as throughout the passage) the mystery 
(reff. and Rom. xvi. 25. St. Paul ever 
represents the redemptive counsel of God 
as a mystery, i.e. a design hidden in His 
counsels, until revealed to mankind in and 
by Christ. So that his use of the word 
mystery has nothing in common, exeept 
the facts of concealment and revelation, 
with the mysteries of the heathen world, 
nor with any secret tradition over and 
above the gospel as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. <All who vitally know that, i.e. all 
the Christian chureh, are the initiated: 
and all who have the word, read or 
preached, may vitally know it. Ouly the 
world without, the unbelieving, are the 
uninitiated) of (objeetive genitive, ‘the 
material of which mystery was, &c.’) His 
will (that which He purposed), according 
to His good pleasure (belongs to “ having 
made known,’ and specities it: ie. so 
that the revelation took place in a time 
and manner consonant to God’s eternal 
pleasure — viz. “unto the dispensation,” 
gc.) which He purposed in Himself (some 
render these lust words, in him, i.e. in 
Christ, and they are referred to Christ by 
Chrys. and the ff., Anselm, Bengel, Luther, 
all. But this seems impossible, because 
the words “in Christ” are introduced with 
the proper name below, which certainly 
would not oceur on the second mention after 
havingsaid in him, with thesamereference), 

10.] unto (i.e. in order to, belongs to 
he purposed, not to “ having made known.” 
The A. V. takes this “unto” wrongly, as 
equivalent to “in,” by which the whole 
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us the mystery of his will, 
according to his good plea- 
sure which he hath pur- 
posed in himself: 19 that 
in the dispensation of the 
all Sulness of times he might 
“| gather together in one all 


10 unto 


’ things in Christ, the things which | things in Christ, both which 


sense is confused. Hardly less confusing 
is the rendering of Calvin and others, 
until the time of the dispensation, <e., 
thereby introdueing into the act of pur- 
posing the eomplex idea of decreed and laid 
up, instead of the simple one whieh the con- 
text requires) the economy (dispensation) 
of the fulness of the times (or, the ful- 
filment of the seasons. ‘The mistake which 
has misled almost all the Commentators 
here, and which as far as I know Stier 
has been the only one to expose, has been 
that of taking the fulness of the times as 
a fixed date in the fact, and making it 
mean, the coming of Christ, as Gal. iv. 4, 
—whereas usage, and the sense, determine 
it to mean, the whole duration of the 
Gospel times; eompare especially eh. ii. 
7; 1Cor.x. 11; and Luke xxi. 24; Aets i. 
7; iii. 19, 21; 1 Tim. ii. 6. Thus the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of the times will 
mean, the filling up, completing, fulfil- 
ment, of the appointed seasons, earrying 
on during the Gospe) dispensation. Now, 
belonging to, carried on during, this ful- 
filling of the periods or seasons, is the 
economy or dispensation here spoken of. 
And having regard to the derivation and 
usage of the word, it will mean, the giving 
forth of the Gospel under God’s pro- 
vidential arrangements. First and greatest 
of all, HE is the Steward or wconomus, of 
the dispensation: then, above all others, 
His divine Son: and as proceeding from 
the Father and the Son, the Holy Spirit— 
and then in subordinate degrees every one 
who és entrusted with carrying out the 
economy, i.e. all Christians, even to the 
lowest, as stewards of the manifold grace 
of God, 1 Pet. iv. 10. The genitive of 
times is one of belonging or appurtenance), 
to gather up (the infinitive belongs to and 
specifies what God’s good pleasure was. 
The verb, here as in the only other place 
in the New Test. where it occurs (Rom. 
xiii. 9), signifies to comprehend, gather 
together, sum up. As there the whole law 
is eomprehended in one saying, so here all 
creation is comprehended, summed up, in 
Christ. See more below: and compare 
the parallel place, Col. i. 19, 20, and note 
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are in heaven, and which 
ave on earth; even inhim: 
11in whom also we have | 
obtained an inheritance, be- 
ing predestinated according 
to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will: 
12 that we should be to the 
praise of his glory, who 
Jirst trusted in Christ. 13 In 
whom ye also trusted, after 
that ye heard the word of in Christ. 
truth, the gospel of your 





there) all things (neuter, and to be lite- 
rally so taken: not asa masculine, which, 
when a neuter is so understood, must be 
implied in the context, as in Gal. iii, 23:— 
the whole creation, see Col. i. 20) in [the] 
Christ, the things in (literally, on; sce 
below) the heavens (universal—not to be 
limited to the angels, nor spirits of the 
just), and the things on the earth (gene- 
ral, as before. All ereation is summed 
up in Christ: it was all the result of the 
Love of the Father for the Son [see my 
Doctrine of Divine Love, Serm. J.], and in 
the Son it is all regarded by the Father. 
The vastly different relation to Christ of 
the different parts of creation, is no objec- 
tion to this union in Him: it aflects, as 
Bengel says, on Rom. viii. 19, “each genus 
according to its own receptivity.” The 
Chureh, of which the Apostle here mainly 
treats, is subordinated to Him in the 
highest degree of conscious and joyful 
union: these who are not His spiritually, 
in mere subjugation, yet consciously ;, the 
inferior tribes of creation, uuconsciously : 
but objectively, all are summed up in 
Him); even in Him (emphatie repe- 
tition, to eouneect more closely with Him 
the following relative clause), 11.] 
in whom we (Christians, ad/, both Jews 
and Gentiles: who are resolved below into 
“me” and “you:” see on ver. 12) were 
also (besides having, by His purpose, the 
revelation of His will, ver. 9.—Not, A. V. 
‘in whom also’) taken for His inheritance 
(the prevalent idea of Israel in the Old Test. 
13 a people whom the Lord chose for His 
inheritance; see Deut. iv. 20; ix. 29; 
xxxil. 9; 3 Kings viii. 51, al. Olshausen 
ealls this ‘the realization ix time of the 
election in Christ spoken of before,’ viz. 
by God taking to Himself a people out of 
all nations for an inheritance — first in 
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are in the heavens, and the things 
which are on the earth; even in him, 
11 *in whom we were also made * Actsxx.32. 


XAVEL LS. 


his inheritanee, ¥ having been fore- 30. {bie7 
. . iii. 2). 
ordained according to *the purpose Pi. ii7., 
= AES oe 
of him who worketh all things after , 12th 


Z Isa. xlvi. 10, 
11. 


2 Cor. vi. 7. 


type and germ in the Old Test., then fully 
and spiritually in the New Test. This in- 
terpretation will be further substantiated 
by the note on ver. 12 below), having been 
foreordained (why mention this again? 
because here first the Apostle comes to 
the idea of the universal Chureh, the whole 
Israel of God, and therefore here brings 
forward again that fore-ordination which 
he had indeed hinted at generally in ver. 
5, but whieh properly belonged to Israel, 
and is accordingly predicated of the Israel 
of the Church) according to (in pursuance 
of) the purpose (repeated again [see above ] 
from ver. 9: compare also ch. ili. 11) of 
Him who worketh (energizes; but espe- 
eially in and among material previously 
given, as here, in His material creation, 
and in the spirits of all flesh, also His 
creation) all things (not to be restricted 
to the matter here in hand, but universally 
predicated) aecording to the counsel of 
His will (the counsel here answers to 
the “good pleasure,’ ver. 5,—the de- 
finite shape which the will assumes when 
deeided to action—implying in this case 
the union of sovereign will with infinite 
wisdom) : 12.| (in order) that we 
(here first expressed, as distinguished from 
ye, ver. 13: see below) should be to the 
praise of His glory (sce on ver. 6 and 
ver. 14 below), namely, we who before 
have hoped in [the] Christ (we Jewish 
Christians, who, before the Christ came, 
looked forward to His coming, waiting 
for the consolation of Israel: compare 
especially Acts xxviii, 20,—and xxvi. 6, 7. 
The objection, that so few thus looked, 
is fully met by the largeness of St. 
Paul’s own expression in this last. passage). 

13.] In whom are ye also (ye 
Gentile believers), having (or, since ye) 
heard (from the time when .... Their 
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the gospel of your salvation: in 
a2cor.i.2, Whom also ye having believed 4 were 
sealed by the Spirit of the promise, 
tSeveratofour even the holy [Spirit], !* + who is 


ch. iv. 30. 


oldest MSS. 


read which.’ the earnest of our mbheritance ‘for 


e 2 Cor, i. 22. 


rlukexd.os, the redemption of the £ purchased 


Rom. viii. 23. 


ch.iv 90.” possession, Punto the praise of his 
£ ou 28. 
1 ver. 6, 12. : 
glory. 


1 Pet. ii. 9. 


hearing was the beginning of their being 
in him) the word of [the] truth (the word 
whose character and contents are the truth 
of God. This word is the instrument of 
the new birth, James i. 18. Sce Col. i. 5, 
and, above all, John xvii. 17), (viz.) the 
Gospel of your salvation (the Gospel 
whose contents, whose good tidings are 
your salvation: compare the expressions, 
“the Gospel of the grace of God,” Acts 
xx. 24,—“ of peace,” ch. vi. 15,—“ of the 
kingdom,” Matt. ix. 35,—“of Jesus 
Christ,’ Mark i. 1): in whom also (be- 
longs to “having believed were sealed,” 
not to either verb alone) having believed 
(i.e. on your believing: the date from 
which, as “having heard” above: see 
Acts xix. 2, ‘Did ye receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye believed ?’—and Rom. xiii. 
11: see also 1 Cor. ili. 5; xv. 2, 11; 
Heb. iv. 3. The past tense marks the 
time when the act of belief first took place) 
ye were sealed (the fact followed on bap- 
tism, which was administered ou belief in 
Christ. See the key-passage, Acts xix. 
1—6.—The act of belief is, and is not, 
contemporaneous with the sealing: it is 
not, inasmuch as in strict accuracy, faith 
preceded baptism, and baptism preceded 
the gift of the Spirit: but it is, inasmuch 
as on looking back over a man’s course, 
the period ot the commencement of his 
faith includes all its accidents and accom- 
paniments. The figure ot sealing is so 
simple and obvious, that it is perhaps mere 
antiquarian pedantry to seek for an ex- 
planation of it in Gentile practices of 
branding with the names of their deities, 
or even in circumcision itself.—The seal- 
ing was outward, making manifest to 
others: see John iii. 33; Rev. vii. 3,— 
but also znward, an approval and sub- 
stantiation of their faith: see Rom. viii. 
16; 2 Cor. i. 22; 1 John iii, 24) by the 
Spirit of the promise (i.e. who ‘was the 
promise of the Father,” Luke xxiv. 49; 
Acts i. 4; Gal. iii. 14, 22; and I there- 
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salvation: in whom also 
after that ye believed, ye 
were sealed with that holy 
Spirit of promise, 14 which 
is the earnest of our inhe- 
ritanceuntil the redemption 
of the purchased possession, 
unto the praise of his glory. 
13 Wherefore I also, after 


15 For this cause I also, 


fore insert the article), even the Holy One 
(or, Spirit. There is an emphatic pathos 
in this addition which should not be lost 
in the usual prefix, ‘the Holy Spirit.’ The 
Spirit with whom He sealed you is even His 
own Holy Spirit—what grace, and mercy, 
and love, is here!), 14. ] who (or, which) 
is the earnest (the word signifies the first 
instalment paid as a pledge that the rest 
will follow. And so here—the Spirit is 
the “firstfruits,” Rom. viii. 23, — the 
pledge and assurer to us of “the things 
granted to us by God,” 1 Cor. ii. 12, which 
eye hath not seen, &c.) of our inheritance 
(here the first person comes in again, and 
not without reason. The inheritance belongs 
to both Jew and Gentile—to all who are 
the children of Abraham by faith, Gal. iii. 
28, 29) for (‘in order to,’—not ‘until,’ as 
A.V. The purpose expressed is that of 
the sealing, not of the earnest. These 
two final clauses express the great purpose 
of all—not any mere intermediate matter 
—nor can the Holy Spirit be said to be 
any such intermediate gift) the [full] 
redemption (this word is often used by 
the Apostle in this sense, e.g. ch. iv. 30; 
Rom. viii. 23, of the full and exhaustive 
accomplishinent of that which the word 
imports) of the purchased possession 
(see the sense of the unusual word here 
occurring in the original discussed in my 
Greek Test.), unto the praise of His glory 
(as before, ver. 6; but as Stier well re- 
marks, the glory of His grace does not 
appear here, grace having done its work. 
His refers to the Father: compare ver. 
17, “the Father of glory.” ‘This, the 
thorough and final redemption of the 
Church which He hath acquired to Himself, 
is the greatest triumph of His glory). 

(3) vy. 15—28.] The IDEA OF THE. 
CuUuRCH carried forward, in the form of 
a prayer for the Ephesians, in which the 
fulfilment of the Father's counsel, through 
the Son and by the Sptrit, in His people, 
is set forth, as consisting in the KNOW- 
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T heard of your faith in the|ihaving heard of the faith in the icovi.s. 


Lord Jesus, and love unto 
all the saints, 16 cease not 
to give thanks for you, 
making mention of you in 
my prayers; 4 that the 
God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the spi- 
vit of wisdom and revela- 
tion in the knowledge of 
him: '8 the eyes of your 
wunderstanding being en- 
lightened; that ye may 
know what is the hope of 


LEDGE of the hope of His calling, of the 
riches of His promise, and the power which 
dle exercises on His saints as first wrought 
by Him in Christ, whom He has made 
dlead over all to the Church. 15, 16. ] 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PRAYER.— Where- 
fore (i.e., on account of what has gone be- 
fore since ver. 3: but especially of what 
has been said since ver. 18, where ye also 
first came in :—because ye are in Christ, and 
in Him were sealed, &c.) I also (also, either 
as resuming the first person after the 
seecond,—or as corresponding to “ ye also” 
above) having heard of (on the indication 
supposed to be furnished by this respeeting 
the readers, see Introd. § ii. 12) the faith 
in the Lord Jesus which is among you 
(this is not the same as “your faith,” A.V., 
but it implies the possibility of some not 
having this faith, and thus intensifies the 
prayer which follows), and [the love which 
ye have] towards all the saints (the 
onission of the words in brackets may 
have been occasioned by similar endings, 
but the three ancient MSS. which leave 
them out are perfeetly independent of one 
another), cease not giving thanks for you, 
making mention of you in my (ordinary 
see Rom. i. 9 note) prayers; 17. | 
Purport and purpose of the prayer :— 
that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ (see 
on ver. 3. The appellation is here solemnly 
and most appropriately given, as leading on 
to what is about to be said in vv. 20 ff. of 
God’s exaltation of Christ to be Head 
over all things to His Church. To His 
God, Christ also in the days of His flesh 
prayed, “ Father, glorify thy Son: aud 
even more markedly in that last ery, “ IZy 
God, my God’’), the Father of Glory (not 
uicrely the author, or source, of glory: but 


Vou. IT. 
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Lord Jesus which is among you, and 
; t 
+ [the love which ye have] unto all © otdest ass, 


Our three 


omit these 


the saints, 16® cease not to give I Horio 
. . hil. 1.8, 4. 

thanks for you, making mention of co.i.%: 
1 Thess. i. 2. 


you in my prayers; 17 that ! the , 2 Thess.i3 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 

Father of glory, ™ would give unto mco.is. 
you the spirit of wisdom and reve- 

lation in full knowledge of him: 

8 mhaving the eyes of your f heart nactsssvi.ts 
enlightened ; that ye may know what 


John xx. 17, 


So, ond not 
understand. 
ing, ell our 
ancient MSS, 
of every kind. 


God is the Father,—by being the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,—of that 
glory, the true and all-including glory, and 
only glory, of the Godhead, which shone 
forth in the Manhood of the only-begotten 
Son (John i. 14),—the true Shechinah, 
which His saints beheld in the face of 
Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6, and into which they 
are changed by the Lord the Spirit, ib. iii. 
18. In fact, 2 Cor. iil. 7—iv. 6, is the key 
to this sublime expression), would give 
unto you the Spirit (certainly it would not 
beright to take the word hereas signifying 
solely the Holy Spirit, nor solely the spirit 
of man: rather is it the complex idea, of the 
spirit of man indwelt by the Spirit of God, 
so that as such, it is His special gift ; see 
below) of wisdom (not, which gives wisdom, 
but which possesses it as its character ; to 
whieh appertains wisdom) and of revela- 
tion (i.e. that revelation which belongs to 
all Christians : see 1 Cor. ii. 10 ff.: not 
the spiritual gifts of the early Church ;— 
nor could the Apostle be alluding to any 
thing so trivial and fleeting, see 1 Cor. xiii. 
xiv. To those who are taught of God’s 
Spirit, ever more and more of His glories 
in Christ are revealed, see John xvi. 14, 
15) in (belongs to would give : as the ele- 
ment and sphere of the working of this 
gift of the Spirit) full knowledge (not 
knowledge only, but knowledge full and 
complete: see 1 Cor xiii, 12) of Him: 

(of Him refers tothe Father,—not toChrist, 
as some think; compare “fis” four times 
in vv. 18, 19: Christ first beeomes thus 
designated in ver. 20), having the eyes of 
your heart enlightened (the expression 
eyes of your heart is somewhat unusual. 
The word “heart” in Scripture signifies 
the very core and centre of life, where the 
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och.ti12& js the hope of his calling, + what 
the riches of the glory of his ? inhe- 


tand is omilted 
by our oldest 


authorities. . 7 - 
pve. ritance in the saints, }9 and what 
the exceeding greatness of his power 
hii? to us-war i q ing 
"ht 7. , to us-ward who believe, ‘according 
il. 12. 


t So some of 
our moat 
ancient MSS, 

r Acts li. 24, 33. 

8 Ps. cx. 1. 
Acts vii. 55, 
56. Col, iil, 


to the working of the might of his 
strength, °° which he + hath wrought 
in Christ, by ‘ raising him from the 
dead, and he *made him sit at his 
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his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints, 
19 and what is the exceed- 
ing greatness of his power 
to us-ward who believe, ac- 
cording to the working of 
his mighty power, ?° which 
he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his 
own right hand in the hea- 


56. ec right hand in the heavenly places, 


&x.12. 


intelligence has its post of observation, 
where the stores of experience are laid up, 
and the thoughts have their fountain. 
Thus the eyes of the heart would be those 
pointed at in Matt. vi. 22, 23,—that inner 
eye of the heart, through which light is 
poured in on its own purposes and motives, 
and it looks out on, and perceives, and 
judges things spiritual: the eye, as in 
nature, being both receptive and contem- 
plative of the light); that you may know 
(purpose of the enlightening) what is the 
hope (i. e. the nature of the hope itself, in- 
volving also of course the nature of the 
thing hoped for, which gives its whole 
complexion to the hope) of (belonging 
to, see on ch. iv. 4) His calling (i.e. 
the calling wherewith he called us. All 
the matters mentioned, the calling, the 
inheritance, the power, are His,—but not 
all in the same sense: see below. On 
calling, see notes, Rom. viii. 283—30), what 
the riches of the glory of His inheritance 
(‘what a rich, sublime cumulation, setting 
forth in like terms the weightiness of the 
matters described!” Meyer. See_Coh ui 
27) im (in the case, as exemplified in; not 
so weak as ‘among,’—nor merely ‘in,’ so 
as to refer to its subjective realization in 
them) the saints (join together “His in- 
heritancein the saints ;’—that inheritance 
of His, the subjects of which, as its in- 
heritors, are the saints), 19.] and what 
the surpassing greatness of his power to 
us-ward who believe (not His future 
power in the actual resurrection only is 
spoken of, but THE WHOLE of His ener- 
gizing to us-ward from first to last, princi- 
pally however His present spiritual work, 
as implied by the present tense, “who 
{now ] believe,” not, as in 2 Thess. i. 10, 
“that believed :’’ see also Col. ii. 12, and 
1 Pet.i.3—5. This power is exerted fo 
ws-ward, which expression of the A. V. I 
retain, as giving better the prominence to 


us in the fact of its direction, than the 
more usual but tamer ‘toward us’), accord- 
ing to (in proportion to,—as might be ex- 
pected from: but more than this—His 
power to us-ward is a part of, a continua- 
tion of, or rather included as a consequence 
in, the other) the working (putting forth 
in action, in an object) of the might of His 
strength (His might, the actual measure of 
His strength. The latter is the attribute, 
subjectively considered: the former the 
weight of that attribute, objectively es- 
teemed: the operation, in matter of fact, 
of the might of that strength), which (viz. 
working: compare ver. 6, note) He hath 
wrought in Christ (our firstfruits: nor 
only this, but our Head, in virtue of God’s 
working in whom, His power to us-ward 
is made possible and actual), in that He 
raised Him from the dead (the resurrec- 
tion of Christ was not a mere bodily act, 
an earnest of our bodily resurrection, but 
was a spiritual act, the raising of His 
humanity [which is ours], consisting of 
body and soul, from infirmity to glory, 
from the curse to the final triumph. In 
that He died, HE DIED UNTO SIN once ; 
but in that He liveth, HE LIVETH UNTO 
Gop. And so we who believe, knit to him, 
have died unto sin and live unto God. It 
is necessary to the understanding of the 
following, thoroughly to appreciate this— 
or we shall be in danger of regarding, with 
the shallower expositors, Christ’s resurrec- 
tion as merely a pledge of our bodily re- 
surrection, or as a mere figure representing 
our spiritual resurrection,—not asinvolving 
the resurrection of the Church in both 
senses), and setting Him at His right 
hand (see especially Mark xvi. 19) in the 
heavenly places (see on ver.3: and Matt. 
vi. 9, note. But the fact of the universal 
idea, of God’s dwelling being in heaven, 
being only a symbolism common to all 
men, must not for a moment induce us to 
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venly plaees, 71 far above 
all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is 
named, not only in this 
world, but also in that 
which is to come: 7? and 
hath put alt things under 
his feet, and gave him to 
be the head over ail things 
to the church, *3 which is 
his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all. 


let go the verity of Christ’s bodily exist- 
euee, or to explain away the glories of His 
resurrection into mere spiritualities. As 
Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is: in 
human form, Ioeally existent), up above 
(the word seems to imply, not far above 
but simply local elevation) all rule (com- 
pare Matt. xxviii. 18), and authority, 
and power, and lordship (the most reason- 
able aeeount of the four words seems 
to be this: above all rule gives the high- 
est and fullest expression of exaltation : 
and authority is added as filling out 
rule in detail: authority being not only 
government, but every kind of official 
power, primary and delegated: compare 
Matt. viti. 9; x. 1; xxi. 23 ff; Luke xx. 
20; xxiii. 7 Then in the second pair 
power is mere might, the raw material, 
so to speak, of authority : lordship is that 
pre-eminence whieh power establishes for 
itself. So that in the first pair we de- 
scend from the higher and coneentrated 
to the lower and diffused: in the seeond 
we ascend from the lower and diffused to 
the higher and coneentrated. The follow- 
ing shews that in this enumeration not 
only earthly, nor only heavenly authorities 
are meant to be included, but both to- 
gether,—so as to make it perfeetly general. 
That the evil spirits are included, is there- 
fore manifest: see also ech. vi. 12; 1 Cor. 
xv. 24—26), and every name that is 
named (further generalization: indicating 
not merely titles of honour, nor persons, 
but a transition from the authorities, Sc. 
to all things below: answering to “nor 
any other creature,’ in Rom. viii. 39. 
And this transition passes into still wider 
meaning in the following words), not only 
in this present state, but also in that 
which is to come (compare again Rom. 
viii. 388—not only time present and to come, 
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*l tabove all "rule, and authority, tPhitti.o 1. 


li. 10, 
Heb. i. 4, 


and power, and lordship, and every uit sti 9s, 
name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to 
come: “and *put all things in t?s. sii. 
subjection under his feet, and gave 
him ¥to be head over all things to y chet 15, 16. 


Col. i. 16. & 
ii. 15. 


att. xxviii. 
18. 1 Cor. 
xv. 27. Heb. 


oli. 18. 


the church, 87 which is his body, , He-ti.7. 
4the fulness of him that ° filleth all 
things in all. 


Rom. xii. 5. 
1 Cor. xii. 12, 
27. ch. iv. 12. 
& v. 23, 30 


but the present [earthly] condition of 
things, and the future [heavenly] one. 
And forasmuch as that heavenly state 
which is for us future, is now, to those in 
it, present, 7¢ is by the easiest transition 
denoted by “the age to come: compare 
Luke xx. 35, and especially Heb. ii. 5, “the 
world to come.” So that the meanings 
seem combined,—‘ every name now named in 
earth and heaven :’ and, ‘every name which 
we name,—not only now, but hereafter.’ 
Wesley says, beautifully expanding Bengel : 
“We know that the king is above all, 
though we eannot name all the offieers of 
his court. So we know that Christ is above 
all, though we are not able to name all His 
subjects”): 22.] and subjected all 
things under His feet (from the Messianie 
Ps. viii.; not without an allusion also 
above to Ps. ex. 1), and gave (‘presented ;’ 
keep the literal sense: not ‘appointed ;’ 
see below) Him (emphatic, from its posi- 
tion: Him, thus exalted, thus glorified, 
the Father not only raised to this super- 
eminenee, but gave Him to His redeemed 
as their Head, Ke.) as head over all things 
to the Church (the meaning is thus to 
be gained, from what follows: CHRIsT is 
Head over all things: the Chureh is the 
Bopy of Christ, and as such is the fulness 
of Him who fills all with all: the Head of 
such a Body, is Head over all things; there- 
fore when God gives Christ as Head to the 
church, He gives Him as Head over all 
things to the church, from the necessity of 
the case. Thus what follows is explanatory 
of this), which same (Church) is His BODY 
(not in a figure merely: it is veritably His 
Body: not that which in our glorified 
humanity He personally bears, but that in 
whieh He, as the Christ of God, is mani- 
fested and glorified by spiritual organiza- 
tion. He is its Head, from Him comes 
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aver5. II. 1 You also, ? who were dead by 


reason of your trespasses and your 
bicorvin. sins; 2 wherein ye once walked ac- 


ch. iv. 


Col. i. 21. & iii. 7. 1 John v.19 


its life; in Him, it is exalted: in it, He is 
lived forth and witnessed to; He possesses 
nothing for Himself,—neither His com- 
munion with the Father, nor His fulness of 
the Spirit, nor His glorified humanity,— 
but all for His Church, which is in the 
innermost reality, HIMSELF; His flesh and 
His bones—and therefore) the fulness (i.e. 
‘the thing filled, —“the filled up recep- 
tacle” [compare ch. ii, 22], as Eadie ex- 
presses it; the meaning being, that the 
church, being the Body of Christ, is dwelt 
in and filled by God: it is His fulness in 
an especial manner—His fulness abides in 
it, and is exemplified by it. The nearest 
approach to any one word in English which 
may express it, is made by fulness, though 
it requires explaining, as importing not the 
inherent plenitude of God Himself, but that 
communicated plenitude of gifts and graces 
wherein He infuses Himself into His 
Church) of Him that filleth (it is not very 
easy here to decide whether the word should 
be thus rendered, or, “ that ts being filled 
with.’ I have diseussed the two in my 
Greek Test. and adopted that in the text: 
being further inclined to this rendering by 
ch. iv. 10, where it is said of Christ, “ He 
that ascended up above all heavens, that He 
might fill all things,” and the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the various gifts bestowed 
by Him on his Church. See further in note 
there) all things (the whole universe: not 
to be restricted in meaning. The Church 
is the special receptacle and abiding-place 
of Him who fills all things) with all things 
(i.e. who is the bestower of all, wherever 
found :—with all, not only gifts, not only 
blessings, but ¢kings: who fills all crea- 
tion with whatever it possesses—who is the 
Author and Giver of all things. The 
reference is, I think, to the Father, and 
not to Christ). 

II. 1—22.] (Sce on ch. i. 3.) CourRsE 
AND PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH THROUGH 
THE SON; consisting mainly in the re- 
ceiving of believers in the new man Christ 
Jesus—setting forth on one side the death 
and ruin in which they were;—on the 
other, the way to life opened to them 
by the finished work of Christ. This 
throughout the chapter, which is com- 
posed (as ch. i.) of two parts—the first, 
more doctrinal and assertive (vv. 1—10), 
the second more hortative and reminiscent 
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IT. } And you hath he 
quickened, who were dead 
in trespasses and sins; 
2 wherein in time past ye 


(vv. 11—22). In both, the separate cases 
of Gentiles and Jews, and the present 
union in Christ, are treated of. And 
herein 
A. 1—10.] THE POWER OF THE FaTHER 
IN QUICKENING US, BOTH GENTILES AND 
JEWS, IN AND WITH Curist (1—6); 
—HIS PURPOSE IN MANIFESTING THIS 
POWER (7) ; INFERENCE RESPECTING THE 
METHOD OF OUR SALVATION (8—10). 
1, 2.) Actual state of the Gentiles 
—dead intrespasses and sins, living under 
the power of the devil. 1.] You also 
(now, ye are selected and put into promi- 
nence, from among the recipients of God’s 
grace implied in vv. 19—23 of the former 
chapter. See below), who were (this clearly 
marks the state in which they were at the 
time when God quickened them: this in 
ver. 5 is brought prominently forward) 
dead (certainly not, as Meyer, ‘subject to 
[physical] death :’ the whole of the subse- 
quent mercy of God in His quickening 
them is spiritual, and therefore of necessity 
the death also. That it zzvolves physical 
death, is most true; but as I have often 
had occasion to remark [see e.g. on John 
xi. 25, 26], this latter is so subordinate to 
spiritual death, as often hardly to come 
into account in Scripture) by reason of 
(not exactly as in Col. ii. 13, ‘being dead 
in your trespasses,” where the element is 
more in view, whereas here it is the cause 
of death which is expressed.—We might 
render, were the expression good in serious 
writing, ‘dead of your trespasses,’ as we 
say ‘he lies dead of cholera’) [your] tres- 
passes and sins (where the two words, 
trespasses and sins, occur together, the 
distinction seems to be, that the former 
indicate involuntary acts in which the 
limit of right is overstepped, the latter, 
conscious habits of doing wrong. As to 
the way in which this verse is to be brought 
into the construction of the eontext, the 
simplest view seems to be the usual one, 
that the Apostle began with you also, in 
the accusative, intending to govern it by 
“ quickened together with Christ” (ver. 5), 
but was led away by the relative clauses, 
“wherein,” Ke., “among whom,” &¢., and 
himself takes up the dropped thread of the 
construction by “ But God,” &e., ver. +4. 
At all events, the clause should be left, in 
translation, pendent, as it stands, and not 
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walked according to the 
course of this world, ac- 
cording to the prince of | 
the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in 
the children of disobedi- 
ence: > among whom also 
we all had our conversa- 
tion in times past in the 


lusts of our flesh, fulfilling 





filled in conjecturally, asin A. V.); 

2.) in which (viz. sixs, the last substan- 
tive, but applying in fact to both) ye once 
walked (we hardly need, as some, go back 
every time to the figure in the word walked 
—the word has become with the Apostle 
so common in its figurative sense) accord- 
ing to (after the leading of, conformably 
to) the course (so A. V.: the very best 
word, as so often. The original word is 
the age, compounded of its temporal 
and its ethical sense: it is not exactly 
‘lifetime,’ ‘duration,’ nor again ‘fashion,’ 
‘spirit,’ but some common term which 
will admit of being both temporally 
and ethically characterized,—‘ career’ or 
‘eourse’) of this world (St. Paul generally 
uses “the world,” but has “this world” 
in 1] Cor. iii. 19; v.10; vii. 31. It designates 
the present system of things, as alien from 
God, and lying in the evil one), according 
to the ruler of the power (so literally: 
see below) of the air (the devil—the god 
of this world, 2 Cor. iv. 4, is clearly meant : 
but it is difficult exactly to dissect the 
phrase, and give each word its proper 
meaning. The power appears to be used 
here to represent the aggregate of those in 
power: as we say, ‘the government.’ St. 
Paul is supposed by many to have spoken 
in accordance with Rabbinical, or even 
with Pythagorean notions. But I am dis- 
posed to seek my interpretation of the 
words from a much more obvious source : 
viz. the persuasion and common parlance 
of mankind, founded on analogy with well- 
known facts. We are tempted by evil 
spirits, who have access to us, and suggest 
thoughts and desires to our minds. We 
are surrounded by the air, which is the 
vehicle of speech and of all suggestions 
to our senses. Tried continually as we 
are by these temptations, what so natural, 
as to assign to their ministers a dwell- 
ing in, and power over that element which 
is the vehicle of them to us? And thus 
our Lord, in the parable of the sower, 
when He would represent the devil coming 
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cording to the course of this world, 
according to the ‘prince of the ech.vi.v. 
powers of the air, of the spirit that 

now worketh in “the sons of disobe- aeh.». 6. 


1i. 6, 


dience: ° among whom we also all ®t) 5, 
had our way of life in times past in 
‘the lusts of our flesh, performing rea. v.10. 


and taking away the seed out of the heart, 
figures him by the birds of the air (or, of 
heaven). The Apostle then, in using this 
expression, would be appealing to the com- 
mon feeling of his readers, not to any 
recondite or questionable system of de- 
monology. That traces are found in such 
systems, of a belief agreeing with this, is 
merely a proof that they have embodied 
the same general feeling, and may be used 
in illustration, not as the ground, of the 
Apostle’s saying), of the spirit (the power 
being used as designating [see above] 
the personal aggregate of those evil ones 
who have this power, the spirit, in apposi- 
tion with it, represents their aggregate cha- 
racter, as an influence on the human mind, 
a spirit of ungodliness and disobedience, — 
the “spirit of the world” of 1 Cor. ii. 12, 
—the aggregate of the “seducing spirits” 
of 1 Tim. iv. 1) which is now (i.e. ‘ still? 
contrast to “once,’—to you, who have 
escaped from his government above) work- 
ing in the sons of (the expression is a 
Hebraism, but is strictly reproduced in 
the fact: that of which they are sons, is 
the source and spring of their lives, not 
merely an accidental quality belonging to 
them) disobedience : 3.| among whom 
(the “sons of disobedience :” not merely 
local, but ‘numbered among whom’) we 
also all (WHO? The usage of we all 
by St. Paul must decide. It occurs Rom. 
iv. 16, “who is the father of us all,” un- 
deniably for Jews and Gentiles included: 
viii. 32, where the universal reference is as 
undeniable: 1 Cor. xii. 13, where it is still 
more marked: 2 Cor. iii. 18, equally un- 
doubted. It can hardly then be that here 
he should have departed from his uni- 
versal usage, and placed an unmeaning 
“all” after “we,” merely to signify, ‘we 
Jews, every one of us.’ I therefore infer 
that by we all, he means, we all, Jews and 
Gentiles alike; all, who are now Chris- 
tians) lived our life once in (of the 
element, in which, see 2 Cor. i. 12; where 
the same double use of in, of the place, 
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the desires of our flesh and of our 
ePs.i& thoughts; and we & were by nature 
14, 


ver. 7. 


10. ver.2 


k Rom.vi.4,5.dcad in our trespasses, 
Col, 1112, 18, 
iii. 1, 3. 


and the element, is found) the lusts of our 
flesh (of our unrenewed selves, under the 
dominion of the body and the carnal soul. 
See a contrast, Gal. v. 16), doing the 
desires (the instances in which our will 
manifested itself) of our flesh and of our 
thoughts (the plural use is remarkable. 
There appears to be a reference to Numb. 
xv. 39, in the Septuagint version, “ Ye 
shall not turn aside after your thoughts” 
(the same word as here). ‘ Thoughts’ 
must be understood to mean, those phases 
of mind which may or may not affect 
the will, but which then in our natural 
state we allowed to lead us by the desires 
they excited); and we were (the change 
of construction has been remarked by the 
best Commentators as intentional, not of 
negligence,—“ to give emphasis to the 
weighty clause that follows, and to dis- 
connect it from any possible relation to 
present time, ‘we were children of wrath 
by nature,—it was once our state and 
condition, it is now so no longer.” Elli- 
cott) children (not sons, but implying closer 
relation. The effect of the expression is 
to set those of whom it is predicated, 
beneath, in subjection to, as it were, the 
products of, wrath) by nature (the ex- 
pression amounts to an assertion on the 
part of the Apostle of the doctrine of 
original sin. There is from its secondary 
position no emphasis on “dy nature :? 
but its doctrinal force as referring to a 
fundamental truth otherwise known, is 
not thereby lessened) of wrath (WHOSE 
wrath, is evident: the mcaning being, we 
were all concluded under and born in sin, 
and so actual objects of that wrath of God 
which is His mind against sin), as also 
[are] (not, were) the rest (of mankind: i.e. 
allothers, who are not like us, Christians). 
4.] The construction is resumed, 
having been interrupted (see above on 
ver. 1) by the two relative sentences, 
“wherein,” and “among whom.” 
But (contrast to the preceding verse,— 


children of wrath, even as the rest. 
hfom.z.12. 4 But God, being rich in mercy, 
because of his great love wherewith 
iRom.v.6,8, he loved us, 5teven when we were 
K quickened 
us together with Christ, (by grace 
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the desires of the flesh and 
of the mind; and were byna- 
ture the children of wrath, 
even as others. 4 But God, 
who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he 
loved us, 5 even when we 
were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with 
Christ, (by grace ye are 


the mercy and love, to the wrath just 
mentioned) God, being rich (this states 
the general ground for what follows, and 
the following, “because of His great 
love,’ the special or peculiar motive) in 
mercy (mercy, properly, as applying to our 
wretchedness before: compare Ezek. xvi. 
6),—on account of His great love where- 
with He loved us (the clause belongs, not 
to what goes before, but to the verb below. 
Us are all Christians; the same as “we 
all” in the last verse), 5.] even when 
we were dead in our trespasses (sec on ver. 
1), vivified (or, quickened: not, as A. V., 
‘hath quickened’—a definite act in time, 
not an abiding consequence is spoken of) 
us together with Christ (Christ was THE 
RESURRECTION and the Life, and we follow 
in and because of Him. The disputes about 
the meaning of this vivifying, or quicken- 
ing, have arisen from not bearing in mind 
the relation in New Test. language be- 
tween natural and spiritual death. We 
have often had occasion to observe that 
spiritual death in the New Test. includes 
in it and bears with it natural death asa 
consequence, to such an extent that this 
latter is often not thought of as worth 
mentioning : see especially John xi. 25, 26, 
which is the key-text for all passages re- 
garding life in Christ. So here—God 
vivified us together with Christ: in the one 
act and fact of His Resurrection He raised 
all His people—to spiritual life, and in 
that to victory over death, both spiritual, 
and therefore necessarily physical also. 
To dispute therefore whether such an ex- 
pression as this is past [spiritual ], or future 
[physical], is to forget that the whole in- 
cludes its parts. Our spiritual life is the 
primary subject of the Apostle’s thought : 
but this includes in itself our share in the 
Resnrreetion and exaltation [ver. 6] of 
Christ. Thethree past tenses, “‘quickened,” 
“raised up,’ “made to sit,” are all an- 
ticipatory as regards the actual fact in 
each man, but equally describe a past and 
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saved ;) S and hath raised 
us up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus: 
7 that in the ages to come 
he night shew the exceeding 
riches of his grace in his 
kindness toward us through 
Christ Jesus. 8 For by grace 
are ye saved through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves : 

nby grace 
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ye have been saved;) 6 and raised 

us up together with him, and made 

us sit together with him in ! the ten.i.2o. 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus: 

Tthat he might shew forth in the 

ages whieh are to come the exeeed- 

ing riches of his grace in ™ kindness m Tit. iii.4. 
toward us in Christ Jesus. 


8 For 
have ye been saved nver.s. 


Rom. iii. 24. 


°through faith; and that not of ,20mi% 


accomplished act on God’s part when He 
raised up Christ)—by grace ye have been 
saved (this insertion iu the midst of the 
‘mention of such great unmerited mercies 
to us sinners, is meant emphatically to call 
the reader’s attention to so cogent a proof 
ot that which the Apostle ever preached 
as the great foundation truth of the Gos- 
pel. Notice the perfect, ‘dave been saved,’ 
not, ‘are being saved,’ because we have 
passed from death unto life: salvation is 
to the Christian not a future but a past 
thing, realized in the present by faith)— 
6.] and raised us together with Him 
(the Resurreetion of Christ being the next 
event consequent on His vivification in the 
tomb), and seated us together with Him 
(the Ascension being the completion of the 
Resurrection. So that all three verbs refer 
strictly to the same work wrought on 
Christ, and in Christ on all His mystical 
Body, the Chureh) in the heavenly places 
(see on ch. i. 3, 20) in Christ Jesus (as 
again specifying the element in which, as 
united and included in which, we have 
these blessings which have been enume- 
rated. Itis an additional qualification, and 
recalls the mind to the fact of our union 
in Him as the medium of our resurrection 
and glorifieation.—The disputes as to whe- 
ther these are to be taken as present or 
future, actual or potential, literal or spi- 
ritual, will easily be disposed of by those 
who have apprehended the truth of the 
believer’s union in and with Christ. All 
these we have, in fact and reality [see Phil. 
iii. 20], in their highest, and therefore in 
all lower senses, in Him: they were onrs, 
when they were His: but for their fulness 
iu possession we are waiting till He come, 
when we shall be like and with Him): 
7.| that He might show forth (see Rom. 
ix. 23. The original implies, that the ex- 
hibition is for His own purpose, for His 


own glory [see ch. i. 6, 12, 14]—compare 
note on Col. ii. 15) in the ages which 
are hereafter to come (what are they ? 
the future periods of the Church’s earthly 
career,—or the ages of the glorified Church 
hereafter? The answer must be given 
by comparing this with the very similar 
expression in Col. i. 26, 27, where it 
is manifest (1) that the ages from which 
the mystery was hidden are the past ages 
of this world; (2) that those to whom, as 
here, God will make known the riches of 
His glory, are His saints, i.e. His church 
on earth. Therefore I conceive we are 
compelled to interpret analogously: viz. 
to understand the “ages to come” of the 
coming ages of the church, and the per- 
sons involved in them to be the future 
members of the church. Thus the mean- 
ing will be nearly as in ch. i. 12.—The 
supposed reference to the future state of 
glory seems not to agree with the language 
here,—nor with the fact that the second 
coming and future kingdom of Christ are 
hardly ever alluded to in this Epistle) the 
exceeding riches of His grace in (of the 
material of which this display of His 
grace will consist, the department in 
which it will find its exercise) kindness 
(see especially Rom. ii. 4) towards us in 
(not ‘through,’ as A. V.) Christ Jesus 
(again and again he repeats this “in Christ 
Jesus:’ HE is the great centre of the 
Epistle, towards whom all the rays of 
thought converge, and from whom all 
blessings flow; and this the Apostle will 
have his readers never forget). 8.] 
For by grace (the import of the sentence 
is, to take up and expand the parenthetic 
clause “by grace ye have been saved,” 
above: but not barely so: that clause 
itself was inserted on aceount of the matter 
in hand being a notable example of the 
fact, and this for takes up also that matter 
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it is the gift of God: 9 not 
of works, lest any man 
should boast. ° For we 
are his workmanship, cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God 
hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them. 


Ria ‘ja, man should boast. 1° For we are 
7,28.€iv. This handiwork, having been created 
x0. ‘or. ‘in Christ Jesus fon. good works, 
at ne ‘which God before prepared that 
Ps. c-3. 4g We should walk in them. 1 Where- 
xiv a fore tremember, that t+ aforetime ye 
1 cor. Hi-@ being Gentiles in the flesh, who are 
Tid i. called the: Uncireumieion by that 


8 ch. i. 4. 
t1 Cor. an a 
ch. v 
j 2. rat 5 
t So our oldest 


SS. 
aca * ye were at that time separate from 
xh iy. i, Christ, Ybeing alienated from the 
0 


y see Eek, xili.9. Jobn x. 16. 


in hand—the “exceeding riches, &§c.”) 
ye have been saved, through faith (“by 
grace,” above, expressed the objective in- 
strumental condition of your salvation,— 
this “through Juith” the subjective me- 
dial condition: it has been effeeted by 
grace and apprehended by faith); and this 
(‘your salvation ;’ your having been saved, 
as Ellic.) not of yourselves: Gon’s (cm- 
phatic) is the gift (not, as A. V., ‘it is 
the gift of God ;’—the gift, viz. of your 
salvation :—so that the expression amounts 
to this, ‘but 2 is @ gift, and that gift is 
God’s’): not of works (see on Rom. ili. 
iv., and Gal. il. 16), that no man should 
boast (see on Rom. iv. 2). 

10.} For (substantiates vv. 8,9. The Eng- 
lish reader is likely to imagine a contrast 
between ‘not of works’ and ‘for we are 
His handiwork,’ which ean hardly have 
been in the mind of the Apostle) his handi- 
work are we (not, in our natural ereation, 
which idea is elearly refuted by what imme- 
diately follow s,—but in the spiritual crea- 
tion, treated of in vv. 8, 9), created in 
Christ Jesus (see ver. 15; Tit. iii. 5, where 
the beginning of this new life is called re- 
generation. See also 2 Cor. v.17; Gal. vi. 
15) for good works (just as a tree may be 
said to be created for its fruit: sec below), 
which God before prepared (‘before He 
thus created us. The sentiment is the 
same as that in John v. 36. To recur to 
the similitude used above, we might say of 
the trees,—they were created for fruits 
which God before prepared that they should 
bear them: i.e. detined and assigned to 


,, which is called "the Circumcision in 
‘the flesh wrought by hands; 2 * that 


11 Wherefore remember, 
that ye being tn time past 
Gentiles in the flesh, who 
are called Uncireumeision 
by that which is called the 
Circumcision in the flesh 
made by hands; )% that at 
that time ye were without 
Christ, being aliens from 
the commonwealth of Is- 


each tree its own, in form, and flavour, and 
time of bearing. So in the course of God’s 
providence, our good works are marked out 
for and assigned to each one of us) that we 
should walk in them. ‘Thus the truth of 
the maxim “good works do not go before 
him who is to be justified, but follow after 
one who is justified,” is shewn. The sen- 
timent is strictly one of the Apostle’s,—in 
the spirit of Rom. xii.; Gal. v. 22, 25, &e. 
B. 11—22.] Hortatory EXPANSION 
OF THE FOREGOING INTO DETAIL: RE- 
MINDING THEM, WHAT THEY ONCE WERE 
(vv. 11,12); WHAT THEY WERE NOW IN 
CHRIST (vv. 13—22). 11.] Wherefore 
(since so many and great blessings are given 
by God to His people, among whom ye are) 
remember, that once ye, the (i.e. who be- 
longed to the eategory of the) Gentiles in 
the flesh (i.e. in their corporeal condition 
of uncircumcision), who are ealled (the) 
Uncireumeision by that which is called 
(the) Circumcision in the flesh wrought by 
hands (this last addition seems made by 
the Apostle, not to throw discredit on cir- 
cumcision, but as a reserve, circumcision 
having a higher and spiritual application : 
as if he had said,—‘ but they have it only 
in the flesh, and not in the heart.’ As 
Ellicott well states the case—“The Gen- 
tiles were called, and were the uncircum- 
cision: the Jews were called, but were not 
truly, the circumcision.” See Col. ii. 11); 
12.) that ye were (the that takes 
up again the “that” in ver. 11, after the 
relative clause,—and at that time takes up 
the “once” there. It is only a repetition; 
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rael, and strangers from) eommonwealth of Israel, and stran- 


the covenants of promise, 
having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world: 
13 but now in Christ Jesus 
ye who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ. 4 For 
he is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle 





wall of partition between'one, and brake down the middle 


‘that, Isay....’) at that time (when ye 
were,—not Gentiles inthe fleshwhieh ye are 
now,—but that whieh is implied in the 
word “once” above,—heathens, before your 
eonversion to Christ) separate from Christ 
(having no part in the promised Messiah. 
That this is the sense, is evident from 
ver. 13: see below), alienated from (“he 
does not say, separated from .... but the 
emphasis is strong, shewing a great seve- 
ranee. For there were also Israelites who 
were outside the commonwealth, only not as 
foreigners but as lax Jews, and lost their 
part in the eovenants, not as foreigners, 
but as unworthy.” Chrysostom. Gentiles 
and Jews were once united in the hope of 
redemption—this was eonstituted, on the 
apostasy of the nations, into a definite 
polity for the Jews, from which and its 
blessings the Gentiles were alienated) the 
commonwealth of Israel (either a synony- 
mous genitive, ‘that eommonwealth whieh 
is designated by the term Israel,’ or posses- 
sive, ‘that eommonwealth whieh Israel 
possessed.’ I prefer the former, as more 
simple), and strangers from (i.e. as we say, 
to) the covenants of the promise (whut 
are these eovenants ? That involved in the 
well-known promise, “To thee and thy 
seed, &e.,” and those which followed on it. 
See Wisd. xviii. 22; Eeelus. xliv. 11. 
See note on Rom. ix. 4), not having hope 
(not ‘covenanted hope,’—but ‘hope’ at 
all), and without God (this is the best 
rendering, as it leaves the original word 
in its latitude of meaning. It may be 
taken either 1) aetively, ‘denying God, 
‘atheist,’ 2) in a neuter sense—‘ ignorant 
of God,’ or 3) passively, ‘forsaken of God.’ 
This latter meaning is best here, on ae- 
count of the passive character of the other 
deseriptive clauses) in the world (contrast 
to the commonwealth of Israel. “He 
subjoins to the godless ‘ How,’ the godless 
‘Where,’ ”? Meyer): 13.] but now 
(contrast to “at that time: as things are 


gers to *the covenants of the pro- zRom. ix. 4,5. 
mise, *having no hope, and ° with- 212hess.iv. 
out God in the world: 8 * but now ? Sits, . 
im Christ Jesus ye who aforetime 
were ‘far off have been brought ¢4c83-% 
nigh in the blood of Christ. 
®he is our’ peace, ‘who made both ¢icy.5 .. 


¢ Gal. iii. 25, 


Isa. 144i. 19. 
lf For 


Acts x. 36. 
Rom. v.1. 


Ol. 1. le 
f John x.16. Gal. iii, 28. 


now with you) in Christ Jesus ye who once 
were far off were brought (so literally, in 
the historic sense: it is the effeet of a 
definite event of whieh he is speaking. 
But in an English version, we are obliged, 
in combination with now, to adopt the 
perfeet, ye have been) near (it was a 
eommon Jewish way of speaking, to de- 
signate the Gentiles as ‘far off’ See also 
Isa. Ivii. 19) in (as the instrument by 
whieh, but more—the symbol of a faet in 
whieh—the seal of a eovenant 7x whieh,— 
your nearness to God consists: not “ by,” 
as A. V., though it is soineh.i.7. There 
the blood of Christ is spoken of specifically, 
as the medium of our redemption—here 
inelusively, as representing the redemption) 
the blood of Christ (see remarks on eh. i. 7). 

14.] For He (there is an emphasis 
on He, ‘He and none other’) is our peace 
(in the widest and most literal sense, ou 
peace. He did not make our peace and 
then retire, leaving us to enjoy that peace, 
—but is Himself its medium and its sub- 
stanee; His making both one was no ex- 
ternal reeoneiliation, but the taking both, 
their eommon nature, ou and into Himself, 
—see ver. 15. Bear in mind the multi- 
tude of prophetie passages whieh eonneet 
peace with Him, Isa. ix. 5,6; hi.7; lili. 5; 
Ivii. 19; Mieah v. 5; Hag. ii. 9; Zeeh. ix. 
10: also Luke ii, 14; Jolm xiv. 27; xx. 
19, 21, 26. And notiee that already the 
eomplex idea of the whole verse, that of 
uniting both Jews and Gentiles in one 
reconciliation to God, begins to appear: 
for He is our Peace, not only as reeoneiling 
Jew to Gentile, not as bringing the far-ott 
Gentile near to the Jew, but as reeoneiling 
both, united, to God ; as bringing the far- 
off Gentile, and the near Jew, both into 
peace with God. For want of observing 
this the sense has been mueh obseured : 
see below), who made (speeifieation, how 
He is our Peace. Better ‘made,’ than 
‘hath made:’ the latter is true, but it is 
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g Col. ii.14,20. wall of the partition, 1° & to wit, the |uss 1° Aaving abolished in 


his flesh the enmity, even 
the law of commandments 


for to make in himself of 
twain one new man, so 
making peace ; 18 and that 


hoi? enmity, in his flesh; ® abolishing 
the law of the commandments [con-  contaiued ix ordinances ; 
sisting] in ordinances; that he 
might make the two into one new 

i 2 Cor. v.17. 

Gal. vi. 15, 


iy. 24. 
k Col. 1. 20, 21, 
22. 


1 Rom. vi. 6. & 
viii. 3. Col 
ii. 14. 


the historie fuet which is here brought 
out) both (Jews and Gentiles, In the ori- 
ginal Goth is neuter, as abstraet ;—both 
things, both elements) one, and (explana- 
tory—‘ namely, in that he’) threw down 
the middle wall of the fence (i.e. the 
middle wall which belonged to—was a ne- 
cessary part of the earrying ont of—the 
fence, or partition. The primary allusion 
seems to be, to the rending of the veil at 
the crucifixion: not that that veil separated 
Jew and Gentile, bnt that it, the ehief 
symbol of separation from God, ineluded in 
its removal the admission to Him of that 
one body into which Christ made Jew and 
Gentile. This eomplex idea is before the 
Apostle throughout the sentence: and ne- 
cessarily s; for the reeonciliation which 
Christ etleeted between Jew and Gentile 
was in tact only a snbordinate step of the 
great reeonciliation of both to God, whieh 
He etlected by His sacrifice in the flesh,— 
and in speaking of one he speaks of the 
other also. The partition, from what has 
been said above, is more general in sense 
than the middle wall; is in faet the whole 
arrangement, of whieh that was but an 
instrnment—the separation itself, eonse- 
quent on a system of separation: it repre- 
sents therefore the whole legal system, 
eeremonial and moral, whieh made the 
whole separation, —of Jew from Gentile,— 
and in the background, of both from God), 
[to wit] the enmity (not, of Jew and 
Gentile: so strong a term is not justified 
as applving to their separation, nor does 
sueh a referenee satisfy ver. 16,—see there; 
—but, the enmity in which both were in- 
volved against God, see Nom. viii. 7. the 
enmity is in apposition with the partition. 
This enmity was the real cause of separa- 
tion from God, and in being so, was the 
inclusive, mediate eanse of the separation 
between Jew and Gentile. Christ, by 
abolishing the first, abolished the other 
also: sce below), in His flesh (to be joined, 


iman in himself, so making peace; he might reconcile 
16 and might * reconcile them both in 
one body unto God through his cross, 
‘having slain the enmity thereby: 


both 
unto God in one body by 
| the cross, having slain the 





not with abolishing, as the A. V., whieh is 
very harsh, breaking the parallelism,—but 
with brake down. Clirist destroyed the 
partition, i.e. the enmity, in, or by, His 
tlesh ; see on ver. 16, where the same idea 
is nearly repeated. It was in His erneified 
flesh, which was “in the likeness of the 
Jlesh of sin,” that He slew this enmity) ; 
having done away the law of decretory 
commandments (this law was the partition, 
—the great exponent of the enmity. Its 
speeifie natnre was that it consisted in 
commandments, deeretorily or dogmatieally 
expressed. This law, moral and ceremonial, 
its deealogue, its ordinances, its rites, was 
entirely done away in and by the death of 
Christ. See Col. 11. 13—15, notes. And 
the end of that abolition was); that He 
might create the two (Jew and Gentile) in 
Himself into one new man (observe, not 
that He might reeoneile the two to each 
other only, nor is the Apostle speaking 
merely of any sneh reeoneiliation: but that 
he might incorporate the two, reconciled 
in Him to God, mto one new man,—the 
old man to which both belunged, the enemy 
of God, having been slain in His flesh on 
the Cross. Observe, too, ONE new man: 
we are all in God’s sight but one in Christ, 
as we are but one in Adam), [so] making 
peace (not, between Jew and Gentile: He 
is the peace of us all: see below on ver.17); 
and (parallel with theformer purpose) might 
reconcile both of them (orof us) in one body 
(not His own human body, as Chrysostom 
[who however seems to waver between this 
and His mystieal body ],—but the Church, 
compare the same expression Col. iii. 15) 
unto God (if this had not been here ex- 
pressed, the whole reference of the sentenee 
would have been thought to be to the 
uniting Jews and Gentiles. That it is 
expressed, now shews that throughout, that 
union has been thought of only as a sub- 
ordinate step in a greater reconciliation) 
by means of (through) the (His) cross (the 
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enmity thereby: 37 and 
came and preached peace 
to you which were afar off, 
and to them that were nigh. 
18 For through him we both 
have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father. 1% Now 
therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the house- 
hold of God; ?° and are 
built upon the foundation 


ry Gal. vi.10. ch. iii. 15. 
a Rev. xxi. 14, 


cross regarded as the symbol of that which 
was done on and by it), having slain the 
enmity (this has been taken here to mean 
the enmity between Jew and Gentile. But 
see on ver. 15: and let us ask here, was 
this the enmity which Christ slew at His 
death? Was this the enmity, the slaying 
of which brought in the reconciliation as 
this verse implies? Does such a meaning 


of the word at all satisfy the solemnity of 


the sentence, or of the next two verses? I 
cannot think so: and must maiutain the 
enmity here [and if here, then in ver. 15 
also] to be that between man and God, 
which Christ did slay on the cross, and 
which being brought to an end, the separa- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, which was 
the result of it, was done away) thereby 
(or, in or on it: viz. the cross: compare 
Col. ii. 15, notes: not in His body: see 
above): and having come, He preached 
(how ? when? Obviously after his death, 
because by that death the peace was 
wrought. We seek in vain for any such 
announcement made by Him in person 
after his resurrection. But we find a key 
to the expression in John xiv. 18: see also 
ver. 28. And this coming was,—by his 
Spirit poured out on the Church. There 
is an expression of St. Paul’s, singularly 
parallel with this, and of itself strongly 
corroborative of the genuineness of our 
Epistle, in Acts xxvi, 23: “That Christ 
should suffer, and that He should be the 
Jirst that should rise from the dead, and 
should shew light unto the people, and to 
the Gentiles.’ This coming therefore is 
by His Spirit [see on ver. 18], and ininis- 
ters, and ordinances in the Clurch) peace 
to you who were far off, and peace to those 
(not ‘¢o ws,’ for fear of still upholding the 
distinction where he wishes to merge it 
altogether) that were nigh (this peace is 
plainly then not mere mutual reconeilia- 
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tion, but that far greater peace which was 
effected by Christ’s death, peace with God, 
which necessitated the union of the fur off 
and the near in one body in Him. This is 
shewn especially by the repetition of the word 
peace. See Isa. lvii. 19.—Then follows the 
empowering reason, why he should preach 
peace to us both: and it is this ver. 18 
especially which canuot be satisfied on the 
ordinary hypothesis of mere reconciliation 
between Jew aud Gentile being the subject 
in the former verses. Here clearly the 
union [not reconciliation, nor is enmity 
predicated of them] of Jew and Gentile is 
subordinated to the blessed fact of an access 
To Gop having been provided for both 
through Christ by the Spirit). 18.] For 
through Him we have our access (represent- 
ing, both here and in Rom. v. 2, and ch. iii. 
12, present liberty of approach) both of us 
in (united in, 1 Cor. xii. 13) one Spirit (not 
‘one frame of mind?’ the whole structure of 
the aaler as compared with any similar 
one, such as 2 Cor. xiii. 13, will shew what 
spirit is meant, viz. the Holy Spirit of 
God, already alluded to in ver. 17: sce 
above. As a parallel, compare 1 Cor. xii. 
13) to the Father. 19.] So then ye 
no longer are strangers and sojourners 
(‘sojourners,’ as dwelling among the 
Jews, but not numbered with them), but 
are fellow-citizens with the saints (com- 
rades, co-citizens, of thesaints. the saints 
are not angels, not Jews, nor Christians 
then alive merely, but the saints of God in 
the widest sense,—all members of the 
mystical body of Christ,—the common- 
wealth of the spiritual Israel), and of the 
household (i.e. ‘members of God’s family,’ 
in the usual sense of the word) of God; 
having been built up (literally, built 


above: we cannot express this in one 
word: we have the substantive ‘super- 
structure,’ but no verb corresponding. 
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phets, Christ Jesus himself being 
stone ; 
whom all the building fitly framed |/ty framed together grow- 
together is growing unto 7an holy 


xPs.cxviii.22. *the ehief corner 


Isa, xxviii. 
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There is a transition from one image, a 
political and social, to another, a material) 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (how is this genitive to be under- 
stood? Is it a genitive of apposition, so 
that the Apostles and Prophets themselves 
are the foundation? This has been sup- 
posed by numerous Commentators, from 
Chrysostom to De Wette. But, not to 
mention the very many other objections 
which have been well and often urged 
against this view, this one is to my mind 
decisive, — that it entirely destroys the 
imagery of the passage. The temple, into 
which these Gentiles were built, is the 
mystical body of the Son, in which the 
Father dwells by the Spirit, ver. 22. The 
Apostles and Prophets [see below], yea, 
Jesus Christ Himself, as the great inclusive 
Head Corner Stone [see again below], are 
also built into this temple. [That He in- 
cludes likewise the foundation, and Is the 
foundation, is true, and must be remem- 
bered, but is not prominent here.] Clearly 
then the Apostles and Prophets cannot be 
the foundation, being here spoken of as 
parts of the upper building, together with 
these Gentiles, and with Jesus Christ Him- 
self. But again, does the genitive mean, the 
foundation which the Apostles and Pro- 
phets have laid? So also very many 
Commentators. As clearly,—not thus. 
To introduce them here as agents, is as in- 
consistent as the other. No agents are 
here spoken of, but merely the fact of the 
great building in its several parts being 
built up together. The only remaining 
interpretation then is, to regard the geni- 
tive as simply possessive: ‘the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets,’ —< the 
Apostles’ and Prophets’ foundation’? — 
that upon which they as well as your- 
selves are built. This explanation, which 
I find ascribed to Bucer only, seems to me 
beyond question the right one. See more 
below.—But (2) who are the prophets? 
They have commonly been taken, without 
enquiry, as the Old Test. prophets. And 
certainly, the sense, with some little strain- 
ing, would admit of this view. They may 
be said to be built upon Christ, as belong- 
ing to that widest acceptation of His 
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of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone; 


21 ¥ in|21 jn whom all the building 


mystical body, in which it includes all the 
saints, Old as well as New Test. But be- 
sides the objections arising from the form 
of the sentence, which the English reader 
cannot appreciate, there is this weighty 
one: the usage of the expression apostles 
and prophets in ch. iil. 5. There un- 
questionably the prophets are New Test. 
prophets; and again in ch. iv. 11. And it 
is difficult to conceive that the Apostle 
should have used the two words conjoined 
here, ina different sense. Even stronger 
is the consideration arising from the whole 
sense of the passage. All here is strictly 
Christian, — post-Judaic, — consequent on 
Christ’s death, and triumph, and His 
coming preaching peace by the Spirit to 
the united family of man. So that we 
must decide for these prophets being New 
Test. prophets: those who ranked next to 
the Apostles in the government of the 
church: see Acts xi. 27, note. They were 
not in every case distinet from the Apostles: 
the apostleship probably always including 
the gift of prophecy: so that all the 
Apostles themselves might likewise have 
been prophets), Christ Jesus Himself (the 
Himself exalts the dignity of the temple, 
in that not only it has among its stones 
Apostles and prophets, but the Lord Him- 
self is built into it) being the Head corner 
stone (see, besides reff, Jer. li. 26; Acts 
iv. 11. The reference here is clearly to 
that Headstone of the Corner, which is not 
only the most conspicuous but the most 
important in the building: ‘which, being 
placed in the corner, joins and rules the 
two walls of the building.” Builders set 
up such a stone, or build such a pillar of 
brick, before getting up their walls, to 
rule and square them by. I must again 
repeat, that the fact of Jesus Christ being 
Himself the foundation, however it under- 
lies the whole, is not to be brought in as 
interfering with this portion of the figure); 

21.) in whom (Christ keeps the 
whole together: and not only so, but He is 
in reality the inclusive Head of the build- 
ing: it all consists, is upheld, is squared 
and ruled by its unity to and in Him) all 
the building being framed exactly together 
is growing (there seems no reason why 
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eth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord: * in whom ye 
also are builded together 
for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit. 

III, )' For this cause I 
Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ for you Gentiles, 
2 if ye have heard of the 


Spirit. 


2 Tim.i.8. &il.9 Philem.1, 9. 


the proper sense of the present should not 
beretained. Both participle and verb imply 
that the fitting together and the growing 
are still going on: and the only way which 
we in English have to mark this so as to 
avoid the chance of mistake, is by the 
auxiliary verb substantive, and the parti- 
ciple. The bare present, ‘groweth,’ is in 
danger of being mistaken for the abstract 
quality, and the temporal development is 
thus lost sight of: whereas the other, in 
giving prominence to that temporal de- 
velopment, also necessarily implies the 
‘normal, perpetual, unconditioned nature of 
the organic increase’) unto an holy temple 
in the Lord (i.e. according to apostolie 
nsage, and the sense of the whole passage, ‘in 
Christ.’ These “tnewhom,’—“in the Lord,” 
“in whom,’—like the frequent repetitions 
of the name Christ in vv. 12, 13, are used by 
the Apostle to lay all stress on the fact that 
Christ is the inelusive Head of all the build- 
ing, the element in which it has its being 
and its growth. The increase spoken of will 
issue in its being a holy temple in Christ) : 

22.] in whom (viz. in the Lord 
—it is characteristic [see above] of this 
part of the epistle to string together 
these relative expressions, all referring to 
the same) ye also are being built in to- 
gether (with one another, or with those 
before mentioned) for an habitation of God 
(the only true temple of God, in which He 
dwells, being the Body of Christ, in all the 
glorious aeceptation of that term) in the 
Spirit (it is even now, in the state of im- 
perfection, by the Spirit, dwelling in the 
hearts of believers, that God has His habita- 
tion in the Church: and then, when the 
growth and increase of that Church shall 
be completed, it will he still in and by the 
Holy Spirit fully penetrating and possessing 
the whole glovitied Church, that the Father 
will dwell in it for ever. Thus we have the 
trne temple of the Father, built in the 
Son, inhabited in the Spirit: the offices of 
the Three blessed Persons being distinctly 
pointed out: God, THE FaTHER, in all His 
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temple in the Lord: 
ye also are being builded together 
for an habitation of God in the 
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22 ain whom a1 Pet. ii. 5. 


III. ! For this cause I Paul, 4 the + ets x3. 33. 


XXxviii. 17, 


prisoner of Christ Jesus Pin behalf @490.'"! 
. Serpe Phil. i. 7, 13, 
of you the Gentiles, ® if indeed ye 14,16." ¢o. 


. 8, 18. 
bGal.v.11. Col.1.24, 2 Tim. ii. 10. 


fulness, dwells in, fills the Church: that 
Church is constituted an holy Temple to 
Him in THE Son,—is inhabited by Him in 
the ever present indwelling of the HoLy 
Sprrit. The attempt to soften away in 
the Spirit into “spiritually” is against the 
whole sense of the passage, in which not 
the present spiritual state of believers, 
but their ultimate glorious completion is 
spoken of). 

IIT. 1—21.] Aim anD END OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE Spirit. And herein, the 
revelation to it of the mystery of Christ, 
through those ministers who wrought in 
the Spirit: primarily, as regarded the 
Ephesians, through himself. Thus Jirst, 
OF HIS OFFICE AS APOSTLE OF THE 
GENTILES (1—13): secondly, under a form 
of a prayer for them, THE AIM AND END 
OF THAT OFFICE AS RESPECTED THE 
CHURCH: its becoming strong in the 
power of the Spirit (14—19). Then (20, 
21) doxology, eoneluding this first division 
of the Epistle. 

1—13.] (See above.) On this account 
(in order to explain this, something must 
be said on the construction. In my Greek 
Test. I have discussed the various ways of 
connecting this ver. 1, and of terminating 
the parenthesis in the sense which begins 
with ver. 2: and have come to the con- 
clusion that we must consider ver. 14 
as taking up the sense, with its repetition 
of For this cause, and the weighty prayer 
which it introduces, and which forms a 
worthy justification for so long and solemn 
a parenthesis. For this cause then will 
mean, ‘secing ye are so built in,’"—stand in 
such a relation to God’s purposes in the 
Church) I Paul (he mentions himself here, 
as introducing to them the agent in the 
Spirit’s work who was nearest to them- 
selves, and setting forth that work as the 
carrying on of his enlightenment on their 
behalf, aud the subject of his earnest 
prayer for them: see argument to this 
chapter above), the prisoner (but now with- 
out any prominence, or the very slightest : 
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c Rom. i. y ae heard 


xi. 13. 

iv... a iy. 
% Cal, i 25: 
d Acts ix. 15. & 
xiii.2 Rom. to you-ward ‘: 


xii. 3. Gal. 


eid sess twas &the mystery made known 
; i unto me; as I wrote afore in few 
48) all os words, * whereby, when ye read, ye 
fhietien can perceive my understanding ‘in 


g Rom. xvi. 


hel i 36, ‘a7. the mystery of Christ ; 


il Cor. a ee 
eh. vi. _ 

k Acts x. 28 

ron xvi. 25, 


ee 
oh, ii. 20. 


EPHESIANS. 


of ‘the dispensation of the 
grace of God ¢which was given me 
3 ¢that fby revelation 


5 k which in 
other generations was not made 
known unto the sons of men, 
hath now been revealed unto his 


III. 
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dispensation of the grace 
of God which is given me 
to you-ward : 3 how that by 
revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery; (as 
LT wrote aforein few words, 
* whereby, when ye read, ye 
may understand my know- 
ledge in the mystery of 
Christ) * which in other 
ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it 
ts now revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit; © that the 


las it 


holy apostles and prophets in the 


m Gal. iii, 28, 
29. ch. ii. 14. 


Spint; 6 that the 


the definite article is rather generic, or 
demonstrative, than emphatie) of Christ 
{Jesus] in behalf of you Gentiles (see 
ver. 13, where this is repeated. The matter 
of faet was so:—his preaehing to Gentiles 
aroused the jealousy of the Jews, and led 
to his imprisonment. But he rather thinks 
of it as a result of his great office, and 
himself as a saerifice for those whom it 
was his intent to bene.t), if, that is (or 
if indeed; i.e. ‘assuming that.’ The 
Ephesians kad heard all this, and St. Paul 
was now delieately reminding them of it), 
ye heard of (when I was among you, not 
‘have heard,” as A. V., making it appear 
as if it were some intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings while absent from them: his whole 
eourse at Ephesus, his converse [Acts xx. 
18—21 ], and his preaehing, were just the 
imparting to them this knowledge) the 
ceconomy (or, dispensation: see note on 
ch.i. 10. It is not the Apostolie offiee,— 
but the dispensation in which he was a 
steward, of that whieh follows) of the grace 
of God which was given me (the grace 
which was given was the material with 
respeet to which the dispensation was to 
be exereised: so that the genitive is objee- 
tive, as in eh. i. 10) to yon-ward (to be 
dispensed in the direetion of, to, you): 

3.] that (explanatory of the fact implied 
in their hearing of this: as we say, ‘how 
that’) by revelation (see reff.; the stress 
is on these words, from their position) was 
made known to me the mystery (viz. of 
the admission of the Gentiles [ver. 6] to 
be fellow-heirs, Ke. See ch. i. 9, directly 
referred to below); even as I before wrote 
(not, ‘have before written.’ ‘ Before wrote,’ 
viz. in ch. i. 9 ff.) briefly, 4.] whereby 


Gentiles ™are 


(viz. by that which I wrote: not the faet 
of my having written briefly; as some) 
ye can, while reading, perceive my un- 
derstanding in the mystery of Christ (by 
comparing Col. i, 27, it will elearly ap- 
pear that this genitive is one of appo- 
sition: —the mystery 1s Christ in all His 
fulness; not of the objeet, ‘zelating to 
Christ’); 5.] which in cther genera- 
tions was not made known unto the sons 
of men (this last is not only a way of ex- 
pressing mankind, but gives also the eause 
why men were ignorant, the natural man 
not reeeiving the things of the Spirit. 
Notiee as contrasted, “his holy Apostles 
and Prophets,” below), as (“it was indeed 
made known in a manner,” says Theodoret, 
“to the prophets of old, but not as now: 
for they knew not the things themselves, 
but wrote beforehand the matters eoneern- 
ing those things”) it hath been now re- 
vealed (more properly,—‘as in this present 
age it was revealed’) unto His holy (see re- 
marks above. Olshausen says, “It is eer- 
tainly peeuliar, that Paul here ealls the 
Apostles, and consequently himself among 
them, ‘holy Apostles.” It is going too far 
when De Wette finds in this a sign of an 
unapostolie origin of the Epistle: but. still 
the expression remains an unusnal one. I 
aceount for it to myself thus,—that Paul 
here conceives of the Apostles and Pro- 
phets as a corporation (ef. eh. iv. 11), and 
as such, in their official charaeter, he gives 
them the predieate holy, as he names be- 
lievers, coneeived as a whole, ‘holy’ 

‘sanctified, but never an individual’’) 
Apostles and Prophets (as in ch. ii. 20, 
the New Test. Prophets—see note there) 
in (as the conditional element; in and by) 
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Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his pro- 
mise in Christ by the gospel: 
7 whereof I was made a 
minister, according to the 
gift of the grace of God 
given unto me by the effee- 
tual working of his power. 
8 Unto me, who am less 
than the least of all saints, 
is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the | 
Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ; 9° and to 
make all men see what is 
the fellowship of the mys- 
tery, which from the begin- 





the Spirit (Chrysoston remarks, ‘Notice, 
as an example, that Peter would never 
have gone to the Gentiles, had he not heard 
the truth from the Spirit’); that (‘namely, 
that ’—giving the purport of the mystery) 
the Gentiles are (not, as A. V., ‘should 
be:’a mystery is not a secret design, but 
a seeret fact) fellow-heirs (with the Jews) 
and fellow-members (of the same body) 
and fellow-partakers of the promise (in 
the widest sense; the promise of salvation: 
~——the complex, ineluding all other promises, 
even that chief promise of the Father, the 
promise of the Spirit itself) in (not to be 
referred to the promise, but to the three 
foregoing appellatives,—in Christ Jesus, as 
the conditional element in which their par- 
ticipation consisted) Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel (He Himself was the objective 
ground of their incorporation ; the Gospel, 
the joyful tidings of Him, the subjective 
medium by whieh they apprehended it): of 
which (Gospel) I became (a reference to 
the event by which he was made so) & 
minister (see the parallel, Col. i. 23), ac- 
cording to (in consequence of and in ana- 
logy with) the gift of the grace (genitive 
of apposition, as clearly appears from the 
definition of the grace given in the next 
verse: the grace was the gift) of God, 
which was given unto me according to 
the working [in me] of His power (be- 
eanse, and in so far as, His Almighty 
power wrought in me, was this gift of the 
grace, the apostleship, the office of preach- 
ing among the Gentiles, &e., bestowed 
upon me). 8.) Instead of going 
straight onward, he calls to mind his own 
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joint-heirs, and "joined in the same nev. ii.15,1 
body, and °joint partakers of the o Gat. iit. 
t promise in Christ + Jesus through + $a ow 
the Gospel : 
a minister, Taeeording to the gift of p Roin, xx. 
the graee of God, which was given 2%™*> 

unto me ‘according to the working + Rem. xv.13. 
of his power. 
less than the least of all saints, was 
this grace given, to 'bring to + the tgaires 
Gentiles the glad tidings of the Yun- #7. 27. 
searehable riches of Christ; 9 and to 
enlighten all men what is the f dis- ,™%, 

;pensation of the * mystery, whieh + So, and net 


ship,” all our most ancient authorities of every kind. 


oldest au- 
thorities. 


7 Pwhereof I was made ¢ sr ourslies 


® Unto ime, * who am yoct 


1 Tim.i.13, 
5. 


t+ So, and not 
“among,” 
our oldest 


xver.3. ch. i. 9 


(not past, but present and inherent, see 1 
Tim. i. 15) unworthiness of the high office, 
and resumes the context with an emphatic 
declaration of it. Unto me, who am less 
than the least (thus admirably rendered 
by A. V.: the adjective is a double super- 
lative in the original: literally, the Zeastest) 
of all saints (‘he does not say, “ofthe Apos- 
tles,”’ Chrysostom: and herein, this has 


‘been regarded as an expression of far greater 


depth of humility than that in 1 Cor. xv. 
8: but each belongs to the subject in hand 
—each places him far below all others with 
whom he compared himself), was given 
this grace, (viz.) to bring to the Gentiles 
(emphatic, and pointing out Ais distinguish- 
ing office) the glad tidings of the unsearch- 
able (“in their nature, extent, and applica- 
tion’) riches of Christ (i.e. the fulness of 
wisdom, righteousness, sanetification, and 
redemption—all centred and snimmed up in 
Him); 9.] and to enlighten (not 
merely externally to teach, referred to his 
work,—but internally to enlighten the 
hearers, referred to their apprehension: as 
when the Apostles gave witness with great 
power of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
Acts iv. 33. On St. Panl’s mission to en- 
lighten, see especially Acts xxvi. 18) all 
men (no emphasis on all men) what is 
(i.e. as to what is, &e.) the ceconomy (see 
on ch. i. 10) of the mystery (“the 
dispensation [arrangement, regulation] of 
the mystery [the union of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in Christ, ver. 6] was now to be 
humbly traced and acknowledged in the 
fact of its having secretly existed in the 
primal connsels of God, and now having 
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y Rom. xvi. 25. ¥from the beginning of the world 
ape is “hath been hidden in God, who cre- 
10 Z to he intent 


+ be Jesus 


Christ is ated all things t : : 

omitted in all ¢ ‘< Cer 

cao that now ?unto the principalities and 
z1 Pet.i 12. 


a Rom. viii. 38, 
eho. 21s 


Col. i. 16. 

1 Pet. iii. 22. 
b 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

1 Tim. iii. 
ech.i. 9. 


which he purposed in 


been revealed to the heavenly powers by 
means of the Church.” Ellicott), which 
hath been hidden from (the beginning of) 
the ages (this expression gives the tem- 
poral limit from which the concealment 
dated: so in Rom. xvi. 25. The decree 
itself originated “before the foundation of 
the cate ch. i. 4, “before the ages,” 1 
Cor. ii. 7: the “ages” being the spaces or 
reaches of time necessary for the successive 
acts of created beings, either physical or 
spiritual) in (hidden within,—humanly 
speaking, ‘in the bosom or the mind of’) 
God, who created all things (“for the gene- 
ral creation is the foundation of all the rest 
of the economy of God’s dealings.” The 
stress is on all things: this concealment 
was nothing to be wondered at,—for God 
of His own will and power created aLu 
THINGS, a fact which involves His perfect 
right to adjust all things as He will. The 
expression is used in the widest sense, em- 
bracing physical and spiritual alike): 

10.] to the intent that (general purpose of 
the whole: more properly to be referred 
perhaps to was this grace given, than to 
any other one word in the last two verses. 
For this sublime eause the humble Paul 
was raised up,—to bring about,—he, the 
least worthy of the saints,—that to the 
heavenly powers themselves should be made 
known, by means of those whom he was 
empowered to enlighten, &e.) there might 
be made known (emphatic, as opposed 
to “hidden,” above—‘no longer hidden, 
but...) now (has the secondary em- 
phasis: opposed to “from the beginning 
of the ages”) to the governments and to 
the powers (sce ch. i. 21 and note) in the 
heavenly places (see ch. i. 3 note. The 
governments and the powers are those of 
the holy angels in heaven: not, as has been 
vainly imagined Jewish rulers, Christian 
rulers, or good and bad angels. These are 
excluded by the general tenor of the passage, 
as Ellicott remarks, who adds well: “ Evil 
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to the powers in the heavenly places 
>may be made known through the 
1. church the manifold wisdom of God, 
11 “according to the eternal purpose 
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ning of the world hath been 
hid in God, who created 
all things by Jesus Christ: 
'0 to the intent that now 
unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places 
might be known by the 
church the manifold wis- 
dom of God, ™ according 
to the eternal purpose which 


: he purposed tn Christ Je- 
the Christ, 


angels more naturally recognize the povver, 
good angels the wisdom of God’’) by means 
of the Church (‘‘when we learnt it, then 
they also learnt it by means of us,” Chry- 


sostom. See also Luke xv. 10; 1 Pet. i. 
12. “That the holy angels are capable of 


a specific increase of knowledge, and of a 
deepening insight into God’s wisdom, seems 
from this passage clear and incontroverti- 
ble.” Ellicott. “See what honour is put 
upon men, in that God willed that these 
His secret counsels should be made known 
to angels by them, chiefly by the Apostles. 
For this cause the Angels henceforth refuse 
worship from Apostles, as their superiors 
in the ministry, Rev. xix. 10, and with 
reason.” Grotius. But, as Stier well no- 
tices, it is not by the Apostles directly, nor 
by human preaching, that the Angels are 
instructed in God’s wisdom, but by the 
Church ;—by the fact of the great spiritual 
body, constituted in Christ, which they con- 
template, and which is to them the theatre 
of the glory of God) the manifold wisdom 
of God (how is the wisdom of God mani- 
fold? It is all one in sublime unity of 
truth and purpose: but cannot be appre- 
hended by finite minds in this its unity, 
and therefore is by Him variously portioned 
ont to each finite race and finite capacity 
of individuals—so that the Church is 

mirror of God’s wisdom,—chromatic, so - 
speak, with the rainbow colours of that 
light which in itself is one and undivided. 
Perhaps there was in the Apostle’s mind, 
when he chose this word, an allusion to the 
“wings of a dove covered with silver and 
her feathers with yellow gold,” the adorn- 
ment of the ransomed church, in Ps. ]xviii. 
13. See Heb.i.1;1 Pct.iv.10), 11.) ae- 
cording to (depends on may be made known 
—this imparting of the knowledge of God’s 
manifold wisdom was inaccordance with, &c.) 
the purpose of (the) ages (so literally: and 
the genitive in the original is apparently 
one of time, as when we say, ‘it has been an 
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sus our Lord: 13 ta whom 
we have boldness and ae- 
cess with confidence by the 
Saith of him. 13 Wherefore 
L desire that ye faint not 
at my tribulations for you, 
which is your glory. 14 For 
this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, '* of | 
whom the whole family in 


even Jesus 


of him. 
you not to 


opinion of years.’ If so, the sense is best 
given in Huglish by ‘e¢ernal,’ as in A. V. 
and our text), which (purpose) He made 
(eonstituted, ordained, purposed. Some 
would render, wrought: and apply it to 
the carrying out, executing, in its his- 
torical realization) in Jesus our Lord 
the Christ (or as in text, ‘in the Christ, 
[even] Jesus our Lord.’ The former 
name is official, the latter personal. 
It was in his Christ that He made, the 
purpose: and that Christ is Jesus our 
Lord. The words bind together God’s 
eternal purpose and our present state of 
access to Him by redemption in Christ, 
and so close the train of thought of the 
last eleven verses, by bringing us again 
home to the sense of our own blessedness 
in Christ): 12.] in whom (for the 
connexion, see note on last verse: in whom, 
as their element and condition) we have 
our boldness (not ‘freedom of speech’ 
merely, nor boldness 7x prayer: the word 
is used in a far wider sense than these: 
viz. that of the state of mind whieh gives 
liberty of speech, cheerful boldness) and 
[our] access (see note on ch. ii. 18: here 
the intransitive sense is even more neces- 
sary, from the union with Joldness. We 
may confidently say, that so important an 
objective truth as our introduction to God 
by Christ would never have been thus 
coupled to a mere subjective quality in 
ourselves. Both must be subjective if one 
is: the seeond less purely so than the first 
—hbut both referring to our own feelings 
and privileges) in confidence (‘that is, 
coupled with a good courage,” Chrysostom. 
Meyer remarks what a noble example St. 
Paul himself has given of this confidence in 
Rom. vii. 38 f.) through the faith (“in 
Christ points to the objeetive ground of 
the possession, through the faith, tlic sub- 
jeetive medium by whieh, and in confidence 
the subjeetive state in which, it is appre- 
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our Lord: #2 in whom 


we have our boldness and our 4 ae- achitas. 
eess © in confidenee through the faith ¢ Heb. iv..0. 


13f Wherefore I intreat f Acts xiv. 22 
faint at my tribulations 27:18. 


Son your behalf, seeing that they ¢ver1. 
Rare your glory. 
I! bow my knees unto the Father f, 
heaven and earth is named,\° from whom every family in hea- 


lt For this cause b2Cor.i.6. 


i Rom. xi. 4. & 
xiv.1l. Phil. 
. Isa. 


oldest? MSS. 


hended.” Ellicott) of (objective: = ‘7¢n:’ 
of which He is the object) Him. 13.] 
Wherefore (‘secing which things,’ viz. the 
glorious things spoken of vv. 1—12: and 
especially his own personal part in them ; 
—sinee I am the appointed minister of so 
great a matter) I intreat you not to be 
dispirited in (of the element or sphere, in 
which the fuint-heartedness would be shewn: 
‘in the midst of” The phrase is best re- 
presented in an English version by not to 
faint at) my tribulations for you, seeing 
that they are your glory (how, their 
glory ? beeause God so loved them as to 
give His Son, and to afflict His servants, 
on their behalf. For it was that they might 
enjoy such blessings, that Paul was bound 
with chains.” Chrysostom. Bengel com- 
pares 1 Cor. iv. 10). 

14—19.] Lis prayer for them, setting 
forth the aim and end of the ministerial 
office as respected the Church, viz. its be- 
coming strong ia the power of the Spirit. 

14.) For this cause (resumes the 
same words in ver. 1 [see note there] :— 
viz. ‘beeause ye are so built in, have such 
a standing in God’s Church’) I bend my 
knees (in prayer: see reff.; and compare 
1 Kings xix. 18) towards (directing my 
prayer to Him) the Father, 15.) from 
whom (as the source of the zame. In Greek, 
Father is ‘pater,’ Family is “patria,” 
derived from pater. This must be lost 
to the English reader. See more below) 
every family (not ‘the whole family’ 
as A. Y., which is an ungrammatieal ren- 
dering. The sense, see below) in the 
heavens and on earth is named (it 
is dificult to eonvey in another lan- 
guage any trace of the deep connexion of 
pater and patria here expressed. Had 
the sentenee been ‘the Creator, atter 
whom every ereature in heaven and earth 
is named,’ all would be plain to the English 
reader. But we must not thus render; 


ce 
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ven and on earth is named, 16 that 
kRom.ix.2 he would grant you, * according to 
glory, 


cian” the riches of his 
Ich.vilo. strengthened with might through 


m Rom. vii,2. his Spirit towards "the mner man ; 


2 Cor. iv. 16. 


n John xiv. 28. 17 2 sq that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by your faith, [ye] having 
oColi.%3.& been rooted and grounded in love, 


ch. ii. 22. 


pch., i. 18. 
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16 that he would grant you, 
according to the riches o} 
his glory, to be strengthened 
with night by his Spirit in 
the inner man: % that 
Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, 
being rooted and grounded 
in love, 8 may be able to 
comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and 


to be 


18 that ye may be fully P able to com- 
aRom-x-%  prehend with all the saints 4 what is 


for it is not in virtue of God’s creative 
power that the Apostle here prays to Him, 
but in virtue of His adoptive love in Christ. 
It is best therefore to keep the simple 
sense of the words, and leave it to ex- 
planation to convey the idea. Patria is 
the family (or in a wider sense, as the 
Romans named it, the gens), named so 
from its all having one pater, It is 
not easy to say, to what the reference 
is, or why the idea is here introduced. 
The Apostle seems, regarding God as 
the Father of us His adopted children in 
Christ, to go forth into the fact, that 
He, in this His relation to us, is in 
reality the great original and _proto- 
type of the paternal relation, wherever 
fonnd. And this he does, by observing 
that every patria, compaternity, body 
of persons, having a common father, is 
thus named [in Greek], from that father, 
—and so every earthly [and heavenly] 
family refleets in its name [and constitu- 
tion] the being and soureeship of the 
great Father Himself. But then, what 
are fumilies in heaven? Some have 
treated the idea of paternity there as 
absurd: but is it not neeessarily involved 
in any explanation of this passage? He 
Himself is the Father of spirits, Heb. xii. 
9, the Father of lights, James i. 17 :— 
may there not be fathers in the heavenly 
Israel; as in the earthly? May not the 
holy Angels be bound up in spiritual 
families, though they marry not nor are 
given in marriage ?), 16.] that (the 
purpose and purport of the prayer are 
blended) He may give you, according tothe 
riches of his glory (specities the gift, not 
what follows: give you, in full proportion 
to the abundance of His own glory—His 
own infinite perfections), to be strengthened 
with might (“with might” has been taken 
in several ways: 1) adverbially, ‘ mightily?’ 
2) of the form or shape in which the 


strengthening was to take place: 3) the 
instrumental sense seems the best: ‘with 
[His] might, imparted to you) by His 
Spirit (as the instiller and imparter of 
that might) towards (not merely ‘in,’ 
but ‘fo and into, as Ellicott: import- 
ing “the direetion and destination of the 
prayed for gift of infnsed strength :” to- 
wards the building up of that hidden man 
of the heart, which is a man’s self trans- 
formed into the likeness of Christ: “the 
inner man which contains Christ,” as a 
Greek writer admirably says) the inner 
man (the spiritual man [see above]—the 
noblest portion of our being, kept, in the 
natural man, under subjection to the flesh, 
but in the spiritual, renewed by the Spirit 
of God); that (continuation from the 
being strengthened,—and that as its result) 
Christ may dwell (emphatic; abide, take 
up His lasting abode: “not looked on afar 
by faith, but reeeived with the embrace of 
our souls, that He may dwell in you.” 
Calvin) by your faith (apprehending Him, 
and opening the door to Him,—see John 
xiv. 23; Rev. iii. 20,—and keeping Him 
there) in your hearts (for there, as Calvin 
strikingly says, is Christ’s proper place, 
not bandied about on the tongue, nor 
flitting through the brain),—ye having 
been rooted and grounded (both images, 
that of a tree, and that of a building, are 
supposed to have been before the Apostle’s 
mind. But the verb to root was so con- 
stantly used in a figurative sense as 
hardly perhaps of necessity to suggest its 
primary image. The participles are what 
is called a pendent nominative, agreeing 
with you understood) in love (love gene- 
rally. As Ellicott well says, “This [love] 
was to be their basis and foundation, on 
which alone they were to be fully enabled 
to realize all the majestic proportions 
of Christ’s surpassing love to man”),— 
that ye may be fully able to compre- 
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length, and depth, and 
height ; 19 and to know the 
love of Christ, which pass- 
eth knowledge, that yemight 
be filled with all the fulness 
of God. » Now unto him 
that is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, ac- 
cording to the power that 
worketh in us, *! unto him 
be glory in the church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all 
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and height ; 
of Christ, which surpasseth know- 

ledge, * that ye may be filled up unto © John ite. 
all the fulness of God. 
him that is able above all things 
to do exeeeding abundantly ' above ticor. iis. 
what we ask or think, "according ¥yer.7. Col 
to the power that worketh in us, 

"1x unto him be the glory in_ the x Rom,xi.ss 
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the breadth, and length, and depth, 


19 and to know the love 


20, But *UntOgre ee 


Jude 24. 


& xvi. 27 


ages, world without end. : : ae 
gies ‘ : church fand in Christ Jesus to all , deb tibet 
. . ldest MSS, 
IV. I therefore, the pri-|the generations of eternal ages. °" 
Amen. 
IV. 1 I beseech you therefore, *[ «ch. ji1, | 


hend with all the saints (all the people of 
God, in whom is fulfilled that which is 
here prayed for) what is the breadth, and 
length, and height, and depth (all kinds of 
fanciful explanations have been given of 
these words. See specimens in my Greek 
Test. It is most probable, that the ques- 
tion, of what, after these nouns, is left 
indefinite—that you may be fully able to 
eomprehend every dimension—i.e., of all 
that God has revealed or done in and for 
us [“the mystery of God,’ Col. ii. 2]— 
though this is not a genitive fo be supplied, 
but lying in the background entirely), and 
(this and introduces not a parallel, but a 
subordinate clause. The knowledge here 
spoken of is not tdentical with the com- 
prehension above, but forms one portion of 
it, and by its surpassing excetlenee serves 
to exalt still more that great whole to 
which it belongs) to know the knowledge- 
passing (to Anow that which passeth 
knowledge is a paradox: “ knowledge” 
being taken in the sense of ‘mere,’ ‘bare’ 
knowledge, and “to know” in the pregnant 
sense of that knowledge which is rooted 
and grounded in love, Phil. i. 9) Love of 
Christ (subjective genitive,—Christ’s love 
to us—see Rom. v. 5 note, and vill. 85— 
39—not ‘our love to Christ’), that ye 
may be filled even to all the fulness of 
God (“all the fulness of the Godhead” 
abides in Christ, Col. ii. 9, Christ then 
abiding in your hearts, ye, being raised 
up to the comprehension of the vastness 
of God’s mercy in Him and of His Love, 
will be filled, even as God is full—each in 
your degree, but all to your utmost capacity, 
with divine wisdom and might and love). 


20, 21.] DoxXoLOGY, ARISING FROM THE 
CONTEMPLATION OF THE FAITHFULNESS 
AND POWER OF GOD WITH REGARD TO 
His CuHurcu. 20.| But unto Him 
(brings out a slight eontrast to what has 
just preceded—viz. ourselves, and our need 
of strength and our growth in knowledge, 
and fulness) who is able to do beyond 
all things, far beyond the things which 
we ask or think (“our thoughts reach 
wider than our prayers: there is a climax 
in the words.” Bengel), according to the 
power which is working (viz. the might 
of the indwelling Spirit; see Rom. viii. 26) 
in us, 21.] to Him (solemn and 
emphatic repetition of the personal pro- 
noun) be the glory (the whole glory ac- 
erning from all His dealings which have 
been spoken of: His own resulting glory) 
in the Church (as its theatre before men, 
in which that glory must be recognized 
and rendered) and in Christ Jesus (as 
its inner verity, and essential element in 
which it abides. The two clauses are not 
altogether independent: it is ‘in the 
Church, and [thus] in Christ Jesus’) to 
all the generations of the age of the ages 
(so literally. Probably the aecount of the 
meaning is, that the age of ages [eternity ] 
is conceived as containing ages, just as our 
‘age’ contains years: and then those ages 
are thought of as made up, like ours, of 
generations. Like the similar expression, 
ages of ages, it is used, by a transfer of 
what we know in time, to express, im- 
perfectly, and indeed improperly, the idea 
of Eternity). 

IV. 1—VI. 20.] Sxrconp (hortatory) 
PORTION OF THE EpiIsTLE: and herein 
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the prisoner in the Lord, that ye 
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soner of the Lord, beseech 


nik : ou that ye walk worth 
brhili27, bwalk worthy of the calling where- - PA v0 a Bon ee 
Th . ‘ 
12 ee with ye were called, 2 * with all low-! ye are called, % with all 
e Acts xx. : F 
Gal. v. 22, 28. liness and meekness, with longsuf- lowliness and meekness, 
patedltcts : : - | with longsuffering, forbear- 
fering, forbearmg one another in|,_ a ere rae em 
love; 3 earnestly striving to main-|3 exdearouring to keep the 
aco... tain the unity of the Spirit ¢in the re of the ead i the 
m. xil. Be 4e : = One Of peace. dere 18 
oF i, bond of peace. — There is one body,| 4, dh dad Gh See. 
t1cor. xis, and one ‘Spirit, as ye were alsoleven as ye are called in 
11. . . . 
ech.iis. called in one Shope of your calling ; | oe es of your kd 
C 2.& ‘ : a > one Lord, one faith, one 
*siivéexie © one Lord, fone faith, ¥one bap- renege 
Be ade ss Vers k Gal. iif. 27,28. Heb. vi. 6. 


[A] (IV. 1—16) ground of the Christian’s 
duties as a member of the Church, viz. the 
unity of the mystical Body of Christ (vv. 
1—6) tn the manifoldness of grace given 
to each (7—13), that we may come to per- 
Section in Him (14—16). 1.} I be- 
seech you therefore (sceing that this is your 
calling: an inference from all the former 
part of the Epistle, as in Rom. xii. 1; but 
here perhaps also a resumption of “For this 
cause”? of ch. iii. 1, 14, and we are thus 
carried back to the contents of ch. i. ii.), 
I the prisoner in the Lord (who am, as 
regards, and for the sake of the cause of, 
the Lord, a prisoner; so that my cap- 
tivity is ix the Lord, as its element and 
sphere, and therefore to be regarded as an 
additional inducement to comply with my 
exhortation. For whatever is Christ’s, 
even though disgraceful in the eyes of 
the world, ought to be regarded by you 
with the utmost respect.” Calvin. Theo- 
doret remarks, that he is prouder of his 
chains in Christ, than a monarch of his 
diadem), to walk worthily of the call- 
ing (see ch. i. 18, and note Rom. viii. 
28, 30) wherewith ye were called, 

2.) with all (see on ch. i. 8) lowli- 
ness and meekness (before God, accept- 
ing His dealings in Beenity and before 
men, as God’s instruments, 2 2 Sam. xvi. 11: 
resting therefore on /owJiness as its founda- 
tion), * with longsuffering (longsuffering 
consists in not taking swift vengeance, 
but leaving to an offender a place for re- 
pentance. ° From this, its proper meaning 
it is easily further generalized to forbear- 
ance under all cir euinstances of provoca- 
tion), forbearing (see Rom. ii. 4) one 
another in love; 3.] earnestly striving 
to maintain the unity of the Spirit (that 
unity, in which God’s Holy Spirit in the 


Church wnites men differing in race and 
habits, as Chrysostom.—The genitive is 
in fact a possessive—the Spirit’s unity, 
that unity which the Spirit brings about) 
in (united together by: within) ‘the bond 
of peace (the ‘bond és peace, not that which 
brings about peace, namely, love, as Bengel 
says. Col. iii. 14, which is quoted to 
support this meaning, is not applicable, 
because love there is expressly named, 
whereas here it certainly would uot occur 
to any reader, especially after in love 
has just occurred. The genitive of apposi- 
tion is the simplest—peace binds together 
the Church as a condition and symbol of 
that inner unity which is only wrought 
by the indwelling Spirit of God). 

4.] (There is) (these words are not ex- 
pressed in the original: but it is better to 
supply thus, than ‘ye are,’ which will not 
upply to the following parallel clauses. 
The assertion of the unity of the Church, 
and of our Lord in all His operations and 
ordinances, springs immediately out of the 
last exhortation, as following it up to its 
great primal ground in the verities of God) 
one Body (“what is this one body? the 
faithful all over the world, past, present, and 
tocome.”’ Chrysostom), and one Spirit (viz. 
the Holy Spirit, who dwells in, and vivities, 
and rules that one body: see ch. ii. 18, 
22; 1 Cor. xii. 13 al.), as also ye were 
called in (elemental—the condition and 
sphere in which they were called to live 
and move) one hope of (belonging to: you 
were called 7x if as the element, see above: 
it is then an accident of the calling. Or 
perhaps it may be the genitive of the 
efficient cause, ‘which the calling works’) 
your calling; 5.] one Lord (as the 
Head of the Church: in this verse he 
grounds the co-existence of the “one body 
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baptism, ® one God and 
Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and 
tn you all, 7 But unto 
every one of us is given 
grace according to the mea- 
sure of the gift of Christ. 
8 Wherefore he saith, When 


and one Spirit” in the three great facts on 
which it rests—the first objective,—one 
Lord—the second subjective,—one faith— 
the third compounded of the two,—one 
baptism), one faith (in that one Lord: 
the subjective medium by which that one 
Lord is apprehended and appropriated: 
not faith which we believed, but, faith by 
which we believe: but it is necessarily un- 
derstood, that this subjective faith has for 
its object the One Lord just meutioned), one 
baptism (the objective seal of the subjective 
faith, by which, as a badge, the members of 
Christ are outwardly and visibly stamped 
with His name. The other sacrament, 
being a matured act of subsequent partici- 
pation, a function of the incorporate, not 
a seal of incorporation [a symbol of wxion, 
nat of unity: so Elhcott], is not here 
addueed. In 1 Cor. x. 17, where an act 
was in question which was a clear breach 
of union, it forms the rallying-point), 

6.] one God (the unity is here consum- 
mated in its central Object: “this is the 
chief thing, because from this all the rest 
flow.” Calvin. But we must not miss the 
distinct witness to the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity in these verses :—going up- 
wards, we have Ist, the One Spirit dwell- 
ing in the one body :—2nd, the One Lord 
appropriated by faith and professed in 
baptism: — 3rd, One God and Father 
supreme, in whom all find their end and 
object) and Father of all (masculine,—al/ 
men; ‘of all within the Church,’ for so is 
clearly the primary meaning, where he is 
speaking distinctly of the Church:— of 
all who have the adoption. But it ean 
hardly be doubted, that there is. a further 
reference—to the universal Fathership of 
all men—which indeed the Church only 
inherits in its fulness, others having fallen 
out of it by sin, —but which never- 
theless is just as absolutely true), who 
is over all (men, primarily; and from 
the following,—men only, in this place. 
He is over all, in his sovereignty as 
the FaTHER), and through all (men, 
in the co-extensiveness of Redemption 
by the Son with the whole nature of 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ. 
8 Wherefore he saith, ° When he as- 
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7 = m . & xii. 6. 
who is over all, and ™ through all, ,, Seen 
and fin all. 


7 2 But unto cach one t you isnot 


{ | . s read in es 
of us was the grace given according Ce saea 


read us; but 
the chief en- 
tirely omit 
any pronaun. 
n Rom. xii. 3, 


6. 1 Cor. xii. 11. o Psa. Ixviii. 1. 


man: see on ver. 10 below, and ch. ii. 20, 
21), and in all (men: by the indwelling of 
the Spirit, see ch. ii. 22. So that I cannot 
but recognize, in these three carefully 
chosen expressions, a distinct allusion again 
to the Three Persons of the blessed Trinity. 
All these are the work of the Father :—it 
is He who in direct sovereignty is over all 
—He who is glorified in the filling of all 
things by the Sou:—He who is revealed by 
the witness of the indwelling Spirit). 

7.] But (the contrast is between in all and 
to each one—the general, and the parti- 
eular. And the connexion is—as a motive 
to keep the unity of the Spirit—‘none is 
overlooked :—each has his part in the dis- 
tribution of the gifts of the One Spirit, 
which part he is bound to use for the well- 
being of the whole’) to each one of us 
was given (by Christ, at the time of His 
exaltation—when He bestowed gifts on 
men) [the] grace (which was then be- 
stowed: the unspeakable gift,—or grace, 
absolutely,—was distributed to each, &e.) 
aceording to the measure of (subjective 
genitive: the amount of: compare Rom. 
xii. 3) the gift of Christ (‘Christ's gift ;’— 
the gift bestowed by Christ, 2 Cor. ix. 15: 
not, ‘the gift which Christ received,’— 
for He is the subjeet and centre here—so 
Calvin, “He makes Christ the Author of 
the gift, because, as he made a beginning 
from the Father, so he desires to sum up 
us and all that is ours in Him”). 

8.] Wherefore (i.e. since the gift was 
bestowed by Christ on different men ac- 
cording to measure) He (viz. God, whose 
word the Scriptures are) saith (viz. in Ps. 
Ixviii. 18, see below. With the question 
as to the oecasion and intent of that Psalm, 
we are not here concerned. It is a song 
of triumph, as ver. 1 [compare Numb. x. 35 | 
shews, at some bringing up of the ark to 
the hill of Zion. It is therefore a Mes- 
sianic Psalm. Every part of that ark, every 
stone of that hill, was full of spiritual mean- 
ing. Every note struck on the lyres of the 
sweet singers of Israel, is but part of a 
chord, deep and world-wide, sounding from 
the golden harps of redemption. The par- 
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p Judges v.12. cended up on high, he P led captives 


captive, and gave gifts 


qJonn itt.18. 94 But that he ascended, what is it 
1 frst is omitted but that he also first descended f into 
the lower parts of the earth ? 
that descended is the same also that 
rascended up above all the hea- 
vijeava, Vens, Sthat he might fill all things. 


jority of our 
oldest MSS, 


r Acts 1.9, 11. 
1 Tim, ili, 16. 
Heb, iv. 14. & 
1,& ix. v4. 

8 Acts ii. 33. 

tial triumphs of David and Solomon only 

pretigured as in a prophetic mirror the 
universal and eternal triumph of the In- 
earnate Son of God. Those who do not 
understand this, have yet their first lesson 
in the Old Test. to learn. With this caution, 
let ns approach the diffieulties of the cita- 
tion in detail), When he ascended up on 
high (viz. Christ, at His Ascension. The 
ascending, in the Psalm, is that of God, 
whose presence was symbolized by the ark, 
to Zion. The Apostle changes the words 
from the 2nd person to the 8rd; the ad- 
dress asserting a fact, which fact he eites), 
he led captive a captivity (i.e. ‘those 
who suffer eaptivity :’ a troop of captives : 
such is the constant usage of the abstract 
word captivity for the concrete in the Sep- 
tuagint: and it is never put for ‘those who 
cause captivity,’ as some would interpret it. 
In the Psalm, these would be, the captives 
from the then war, whatever it was: in the 
interpretation, they were God’s enemies, Sa- 
tan and his hosts), he gave gifts unto man- 
kind (the original meaning of the Hebrew is 
obscure. The sense (see my Greek Test.) 
seems to be, ‘Thou hast taken gifts among 
men,’ hast, as a victor, surrounded by thy 
victorious host, brought gifts home, spoils of 
theenemy:—and the result of such reception 
of gifts would be naturally stated as the dis- 
tribution of them among such hosts, and 
the people,—as indeed ver. 12 of the Psalm 
has already stated. And so the Chaldee 
paraphrast understood the words, inter- 
preting the passage of Moses: ‘thou hast 


given gifts to the sons of men’). 9.] 
Further explanation of this text. But 


that He ascended, what is it (does it 
imply) except that He also (as well) 
descended into the iower parts of the earth 
(the argument seems to be this: the As- 
cension here spoken of was not a first 
exaltation, but a refurn to heaven of one 
who dwelt in heaven: eompare John iii. 
13, which is in faet the key to these verses. 
The ascent implied a previous descent. 
This is the leading thought. But it is 
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he ascended up on high, he 
led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men, ° (Now 
that he ascended, what is tt 
but that he also descended 
first into the lower parts 
of the earth? ' He that 
descended is the same also 
that ascended up far above 
all heavens, that he might 


unto men. 


10 He 


doubted how far the words the lower parts 
of the earth earry that descent, whether 
to earth merely, so that “of the earth” 
is the genitive of apposition, “the lower 
parts, which are the earth,’’— or to Hades, 
so that it is genitive of possession, ‘the 
lower parts which belong to the earth.” 
It cannot be said that the descent into 
hell would be irrelevant here,—or that 
our Lord ascended, not from Hades, but 
from the earth: for, the fact of descent 
being the primary thought, we have only 
to ask as above, how far that descent 
is carried in the Apostle’s mind. The 
greater the deseent, the greater the ascent: 
and if the captivity consisted of Satan 
and his powers, the warfare in which they 
were taken captive would most naturally 
be contemplated in all its extent, as reach- 
ing to their habitation itselt’: — ‘ this 
aseent, what does it imply but a descent, 
and that even to the lower parts ot the 
earth from which the spoils of victory 
were fetched?’ And this meaning seems 
to be upheld by the words, “that he might 
jill all things,” which follow, as well as 
by the contrast furnished by up above 
all the heavens.—This interpretation is 
upheld by most of the ancients, and some 
ot the best of the moderns: that of the In- 
carnation merely, descent on earth, by most 
of the moderns: that of Christ’s death [and 
burial], by Chrysostom and some others) ? 

10.] He that descended, He (and 
no other: “for it was not one that de- 
seended, and another that ascended,” 
Theodoret). is also He that ascended 
(m English idiom, we must express it 
as in the text; see again John iii. 13) 
up above (see on ch. i. 21) all the hea- 
vens (eompare Heb. vil. 26, ‘‘ made 
higher than the heavens: and iv. 14, 
“that has passed through the hea- 
vens.’ It is natural that one who, like 
St. Paul, had been brought up in the 
Jewish habits of thought, should still use 
their methods of speaking, according to 
which the heaven is expressed in the 
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fill all things.) 1! And he gave some to be APOS- t1 Cor, xii.28, 


7) } ; ; ad ch. fi. 20, 
gave some, apostles s and) ting. and some, “prophets; and u ver. 5, chat 
some, prophets; and some, ‘ : : 
erangelists ; and some, pas-| Some, * evangelists ; and some, ¥ pas- * Acts xxi 8 
tors and teachers; ™ for|tors and * teachers; 1 unto the # per- iti. wil7 


the perfecting of the saints, a1 Cor, xii. 7. 
for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ; 33 till 
we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature 


fecting of the saints, for the work of 
ministration, for the > building up »1Cor.xiv. 26. 
of * the body of Christ: 38 till we all ¢sh,}-2% Col. 
attain unto the unity of the faith 

dand of the perfect knowledge of aco.ii.2 

the Son of God, unto ° the full-grown 1 cor. xiv. 20. 
man, unto the measure of the stature oe 


work. If this view be correct, this last 
class ineludes all the stationary officers of 
partieular Churches) ; 12.] in order to 


plural, ‘the heavens. And from such an 
usage “all the heavens” would naturally 
flow. See, on the idea of a threefold, or 


sevenfold division of the heavens, the note 
on 2 Cor. xii. 2. Ellicott quotes from 
Bishop Pearson,—‘ Whatsoever heaven is 
higher than all the rest which are ealled 
heavens, into that place did he ascend’), 
that He might fill (not ‘fudfil’) all things 
(the whole universe: see ch. i. 23, note: 
with His presenee, His sovereignty, His 
working by the Spirit: not, with His 
glorified Body, as some have thought. 
“Christ is perfeet God, and perfect and 
glorified man: as the former He is present 
every where, as the latter He can be present 
any where.” Ellicott). 

1l.| Resumption of the subject—the 
diversity of gifts, all bestowed by H1M, as 
a motive to unity. ~ And HE (emphatic; 
‘it is He, that’) gave (the gifts which 
He gave to His Church are now enume- 
rated. “The idea is, that the men who 
filled the office, no less than the office 
itself, were a divine gift.’ Eadie) some as 
apostles (see 1 Cor. xii. 28, and note); 
some as prophets (see on 1 Cor. xii. 10: 
and ch. ii. 20; ill. 5, notes); some as evan- 
gelists (not in the narrower sense of the 
word, writers of gospels, but in the wider 
sense, of itinerant preachers, usually sent 
on a special mission. See note on Acts 
xxi. 8); some as pastors and teachers (from 
these latter not being distinguished from 
the pastors by the repetition ot ‘some as,” 
it would seem that the two offices were 
held by the same persons. The figure in 
pastors, if to be pressed, would imply that 
they were entrusted with some special 
floek, which they tended, “residing tn and 
busied about some one spot,” as Chry- 
sostom says; and then the “teaching” 
would necessarily form a ehief part of their 


(ultimate aim of these offices, see below) the 
perfecting of the saints, for (immediate 
object, see below) (the) work of (the) 
ministry (of ministry in God’s Church. 
The articles give completeness in English, 
but do not atlect the sense), for building up 
of the body of Christ: 13.] until (marks 
the duration ot the offices of the ministry) 
we (being thus perfected by virtue of the 
work of the ministry and the building up) 
arrive all of us (Christians, Jews as well 
as Gentiles: first person, beeause he him- 
self was among the number) at the unity 
of the faith (“how so? have not all 
Christians the same faith? .... No 
doubt they have, as regards its substance, 
but not as regards clearness and purity ; 
because the object of faith may be diversely 
known, and knowledge has always such a 
powerful influence on faith. Therefore 
he adds to this unity of faith, and of the 
perfect knowledge, &e.: true and full 
unity of faith is then found, when all 
thoroughly know Christ, the object of 
faith, alike, and that in His highest dignity 
as the Son of God.” De Wette) and of 
the perfect knowledge (further result of 
the faith, ch. iii. 17, 19; 2 Pet. i. 5) of 
the Son of God (this objective genitive 
belongs to both substantives, “the faith” 
and ‘‘ the perfect knowledge”), at the full- 
grown man (an awkwardness is given 
by the coupling of an abstract [unto the 
unity] to a concrete [unto a full-grown 
man]. The singular not only denotes 
unity, but refers to the summation of us 
all in the one perfect Man Christ Jesus. 
The naturity of the full-grown man is con- 
trasted with the infancy which follows), 
to the measure of the stature (or, ‘age?’ 
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of the fulness of Christ: * that we 
be no longer ‘children, 
waves and carried about by every 
hMatt.xi.7 bhwind of teaching, in the sleight 

of men, in craftiness that leadeth to 

the system of error; } but being 
ichi92,8it followers of truth in love ‘may grow 
up into him in all things, * which 
is the head, even Christ: 16! from 
whom the whole body being fitly 


f Isa, xxviii. 9. 
1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
g Heb. xiii. 9. 


k Col. i. 18, 
1 Col. ii. 19. 


the Greek word may mean either. The 
similitude in the words “full-grown man” 
seems to be derived from age: that in 
ver. 16, from stature. The balance here is 
inclined in favour of stature, by the pre- 
valence of the image of growth and ex- 
tension, which can hardly be denied as 
pervading the passage) of the fulness of 
Christ (see note on ch. i. 23; iii. 19. Of 
Christ is a genitive subjective:—the ful- 
ness which Christ has: ‘ Christ’s fulness.’ 
Compare Gal. iv. 19): that (apparently 
another, and subordinate, aim of the be- 
stowal of gifts on the church is here 
adduced. For we cannot go forward from 
the finished growth of ver. 13, and say 
that its object is that we be no longer 
children, but must go back again to the 
growth itself and its purpose; that pur- 
pose being mainly the terminal one of 
ver. 13, and subordinately the intermediate 
one of our ver. 14) we be no more (having 
been so once) children tossed (like waves: 
see James i. 6) and borne about by every 
wind of teaching (the Commentators quote 
from Plutarch, that ‘‘a man is not to let 
himself be carried obliquely by every argu- 
ment as by a wind”), in (elemental: “the 
evil atmosphere, as it were, in which the 
varying currents of doctrine exist and 
exert their force.” Ellicott) the sleight 
(literally, dice-playing. The word was 
naturally and constantly used to signity 
‘entrapping by deceit’) of men (as con- 
trasted with “of Christ,” ver. 13), in 
craftiness furthering (tending or working 
towards) the system (see ch. vi. 1], note, 
and Chrysostom’s explanation) of error 
(not, deceit, though in fact the sense is so. 
The genitive of error is subjective—the 
system is that which error adopts) ; 

15.] but (opposition to the whole last 
verse ; introducing as it does, not only the 
being followers of truth, but the growing 
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of the fulness of Christ: 
14 that we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to 
and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, 
by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive ; 
15 but speaking the truth in 
love, may grow up into him 
in all things, which is the 
head, even Christ : 18 from 
whom the whole body fitly 


tossed as 


up below) being followers of truth (the 
word here used cannot mean merely, as 
A. V., to speak the truth, as the whole 
matter dealt with is more general; the 
particular follows, ver. 25. The verb has 
the widest meaning of being true—and 
[as Stier remarks] not without a certain 
sense of effort, ‘following after the truth? 
The Vulgate gives it well, but perhaps 
with too exclusively practical a bearing, 
“ dotug truth:” the Five Clergymen, ‘hold- 
ing the truth,’ which is objectionable as 
resolving the sense into mere orthodoxy: 
the old English versions, ‘folowe the 
truth, which by “the truth,” still gives 
too much the objective sense. It is almost 
impossible to express it satisfactorily in 
English. I have somewhat modified this 
last rendering, restoring the general sense 
of ‘truth. ‘The objection to ‘followers of 
truth’? is that it may be mistaken for 
‘searchers after truth’—but I can find 
no expression which does not lie open to 
equal objection) in love (this is added, as 
the element in which the Christian fol- 
lowing of truth must take place: it is not 
and cannot be a following of truth at all 
hazards: but must be conditioned by love: 
a true-secking and true-being with loving 
eaution and kind allowance—not breaking 
up, but cementing, brotherly love by walk- 
ing in truth) may grow up into (increase 
towards the measure of the stature of ;— 
to the perfect man in Him. Again an 
allusion to the incorporation of all the 
Chureh in Christ: see below) Him in all 
things (in every department of our growth, 
‘in all things wherein we grow’), which is 
the Head (see ch. i. 22), namely, Christ: 

16.] from whom (see Col. ii. 19, an 
almost exact parallel, from which it is 
clear that “from whom” belongs to 
“maketh the growth,” below—He being 
the source of all growth) all the body (see 
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Joined together aud coin- 
pacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself 
in love. This I say 
therefore, and testify in the 
Lord, that ye henceforth 
walk not as other Gentiles 
eoalk, in the vanity of their 
mind, '8 having the under- 
standing darkened, being 
alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance 


on Col.), (which is) being closely framed 
together (note the present partieiple— 
the framing is not complete, but still pro- 
cecding) and compacted by means of every 
joint (to be joined, not with the participles 
preceding, but [see below] with maketh 
the growth, §c.) of the supply (the joints are 
the points of union where the supply passes 
to the different members, and by means of 
which the body derives the supply by 
which it grows. The genitive, as in “ ody 
of sin,” “ vessels of the ministry,” is “a 
kind of defixitive genitive, by which the 
predominant use, purpose, or destination 
of the joint is specified and characterized.” 
Ellicott),_according to the working in 
the measure of each individual part,— 
carries on (the original denotes that the 
growth is not earried on from without, but 
by funetional energy within the body 
itself) the growth of the body (of the body 
is repeated, rather than “of ztse/f”’ used, 
perhaps for solemnity, perhaps [which is 
more likely] to call back the attention to 
the subject word, the body, after so long 
a description of its means and measure of 
growth) for the building up of itself in 
love (Love is the element in which the 
edification, as well as that in which the 
growth, takes place). 

[B] (See on ver. 1.) IV. 17—VI. 9.]} 
Exhortations to a course of walking and 
conversation, derived from the ground just 
laid down, and herein (iv. 17—v. 21) ge- 
neral duties of Christians as united to 
Christ their Head. 17.] This (which 
follows) then (resumptive of ver. 1. This 
is shewn by the faet that the “xo longer 
walking” here is only the negative side of, 
and therefore suhordinate to, the “walking 
worthily” of ver. 1. Vy. 4—16 form a 
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framed together and compacted by 
means of every joint of the supply, 
according to the working in the 
measure of each several part, maketh 
the growth of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love. 
therefore I say, and testify in the 
Lord, that ™ye no longer walk as men.ii1,2,s. 
talso the Gentiles walk, "in the 
vanity of their 
darkened in their understanding, © Acts svi.is 
Palienated from the life of God be- ? a's 


17 This 


ver, 22. 

Col. 1i7, 

1 Pet. iv. 3. 
t+ So allour 


mind, 38 being 7 videse“uss. 


n Roin. i. 21. 


Gal. iv. 8 
1 Thess. iv. 5. 


digression, arising out of the words, “the 
unity of the Spirit,’ in ver. 3. Still this 
must uot be too strictly pressed: the di- 
gression is all in the course of the argu- 
ment, and ‘‘xo longer” here is not without 
referenee to “xo longer” in ver. 14. The 
fervid style of St. Paul will never divide 
sharply into separate logical portions—each 
runs into and overlaps the other) I say (see 
Rom. xii. 3. That an imperative sense is 
involved, lies in the context), and testify 
in the Lord (element in which he spoke, 
not a formnla of conjuring them; sce 
1 Thess. iv. 1, note), that ye no longer (‘as 
once :’ implied too by also below) walk as 
also (besides yourselves: though the Ephe- 
sians did not walk so now, their returning 
to such a course is made the logieal hypo- 
thesis) the Gentiles (ye being now distin- 
guished from them by being members of 
God’s church, though once Gentiles aecord- 
ing to the flesh. Perhaps from this not 
being seen, “ the rest of” was inserted) 
walk, in (element) vanity (see Rom.i. 21: 
they were made vain in their downward 
course from God. But we must not re- 
strict the word to idolatry: it betokens 
the caste of the whole rational powers on 
worthless objects. See also on Rom. viii. 20) 
of their mind (their rational part), 

18.] darkened (see again Rom. i. 21, and 
the contrast brought out 1 Thess. v. 4, 5, 
and ch. v. 8) in (the sphere or element in 
which) their understanding (perceptive 
faculty : intellectual discernment), alienated 
(objective result of the subjective ‘being 
darkened’) from the life of God (these 
words do not mean “ the kind of lite which 
God appointed,” as the ancients [Thdrt., 
Thl., and Grot., al.J, for the peculiar word 
here used for life never has this meaning 
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cause of the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardening 

aitimiv.2. their heart: 1% who ¢being past 


r Rom. i. 24, 


2 Bet, feeling " gave themselves up unto 
" wantonness, in order to the work- 

ing of uncleanness of every kind in 
*0 But not so did ye 
learn Christ; °! Sif imdeed it was 


ereediness. 
sch. i. 13, 
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that is in them, because of 
GF the blindness of their heart: 
19 who being past feeling 
hare given themselves over 
unto lasciviousness, to work 
alluncleanness with greedi- 
ness. 79 But ye have not 
so learned Christ ; *1 if so 
be that ye have heard him, 
and have been taught by 
him, as the truth is in Je- 





him that ye heard, and in him that 
ye were taught, according as is truth 


{see the two elearly distinguished in Gal. 
v. 25], but always lzfe, as opposed to death. 
Thus ‘the life of God’ will mean, as Beza 
beautifully says, “‘ that life which God liveth 
in His own:” for, as Bengel says, “the 
spiritual life is kindled in believers from 
God’s own life.’ Stier makes an important 
remark: “The Apostle is here treating, 
not so much of the life of God in Christ 
which is regenerated in believers, as of the 
original state of man, when God was his 
Life and Light, betore the irruption of 
darkness into human nature”) on account 
of the ignorance (of God: see 1 Pet. i. 14) 
that is in them (not, by nature: compare 
tom. i.21-- 28: they did not choose to re- 
tain God in their knowledge, and this loss of 
the knowledye of Him ahenated them from 
the divine Life), on account of (second 
clause, subordinate to alienated, &c.) the 
hardening (not Jlindzess, as A. Y., whieh 
is a mistaken rendering of the word. The 
proper meaning is becoming callous, as a 
part of the body does where the skin is 
hardened by constant friction or pressure. 
* By ‘hardening’ he means the last degree 
of insensibility : for the eallosities in the 
bedy have no feeling, being altogether 
deadened.” Theodoret) of their heart, 

19.] who as being past feeling gave up 
themselves (*‘ themselves, with territic em- 
phasis. It aceorded here with the horta- 
tory object of the Apostle to bring into 
prominence that which happened on the 
side of their own free will. Tt is otherwise 
in Rom, 1. 24,‘ God gave them up: and 
the two treatments of the fact are not in- 
consistent, but parallel, each having its 
vindication and its full truth in the matter 
of faet of the context.” Meyer) to wanton- 
ness (see Gal. v.19 note), in order to (eon- 
scious aim, not merely incidental result of 
the giving themselves up—see below) the 
working (this and more is implied: the 


being workmen—the working as at a trade 
or business—but we have no one word for 
it: so Chrysostom, “See how he shuts 
them out from excuse by using these words, 
the working of uncleanness : they sinned 
not, saith he, by chanee fault, but they 
went and wrought the dread things them- 
selves, and used that employ as their care 
in lite’) of impurity of every kind (see 
Rom. i. 24—27) in greediness (such is the 
meaning, and not ‘with greediness,’ i.e. 
greedily, as A. V. greediness, the de- 
sire of having more, is obviously a wider 
vice than mere eovetousness, though this 
latter is generally its prominent form. It 
is self-seeking, or greed: in whatever di- 
rection this central evil tendeney finds its 
einploymeut. So that it may include in 
itself as an element, as here, lustful sins, 
though it ean never actually mean ‘lasci- 
viousness’). 20.| But rou (emphatic) 
did not thus (not on these conditions, nor 
with such prospects) learn Christ (Christ 
personal—not to be expliined away into 
a Christian life, or any thing else: see 
1 Cor. 1. 23; Phil. i. 15—18; Col. ii. 6. 
Curist Himself is the subject of all Chris- 
tian preaching and all Christian learning— 
to know Him (Phil. iii. 10] is the great 
lesson of the Christian life, which these 
Ephesians began to learn at their conver- 
sion: see next verse); if, that is (see ch. 
lit. 2 note, and 2 Cor. v. 3. He does not 
absolutely assume the facet, but implies 
that he then believed and _ still trusts it 
was so), it was Him that ye heard (if ye 
really heard at your conversion the voice 
of the Shepherd Himself calling you as his 
sheep—John x. 27, see also John v. 25), 
and in Him that ye were taught (if it was 
in vital union with Him, as members of 
Him, that ye after your conversion re- 
eeived my teaching. Both these elauses 
are contained in learning Christ,—the 
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sus: *? that ye put off can- 
cerning the former conver- 
sation the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts; 7% and be 
renewed in the spirit of 
your mind ; 24 and that ye 
put on the new man, which 
after God is created in 
righteousness and true holi- 


in Jesus: 


the new 
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*2 that tas concerneth tch.ii.g,s. 
ver.17. Col. 


your former way of life ye “put off ii-7 ret. 
*the old man, which is corrupting 
according to the lusts of deceit 
*3 and Ybe renewed by the Spirit of y Rom. sii, 
your mind ; 


u¢ Col, i. & 
ili. 8,9. Heb. 
» Pets 


? x Roni. vi. 6. 


Tol. Ui. 10. 
“4 and that ye 7 put on Fi ie, 


2 Cor. v.17. 
which *#hath been 


Gal. vi. 15. 

ch.vi I, 

Col. iii. 10. 
ach. ti.10, 


eousness and holiness of the truth. 


first hearing of the voice of the Son of 
God, and growing in the knowledge of 
Him when awakened from spiritual death), 
according as is truth in Jesus (the ren- 
dering and connexion of this clause have 
been much disputed. I will remark, 1) 
that it seems by its form to be subordinate 
o “in Him that ye were taught,” and the 
according as to cxpress the quality of the 
teaching: 2) that in this case we have 
truth is in Jesus answcring to “in Him 
that ye were taught.” 3) To take the 
casier members first, in Jesus is a closer 
personal spceification of in Him —in Jesus 
—that one name recalling their union in 
both in His Person, and, which is impor- 
tant here, in His example also: 4+) as is 
truth expands ye were taught—if the 
nature of the teaching which you received 
was according to that which is truth {in 
Him}. So that the meaning will amount 
to this—if ye were taught in Him accord- 
ing to that which is truth in Jesus ;—if 
you received into yourselves, when you lis- 
tened to the teaching of the Gospel, that 
which is true [respecting you—and Him] 
in your union with and life in Jesus, the 
Son of God manifest in the flesh), 
22.| namely, that ye put off as regards 
your former way of life (explains the re- 
terence of the term put off: as if he had 
said, “for you were clothed with it in your 
former conversation”) the old man (your 
former unconverted selves, see note on Rom. 
vi. 6), which is (i. e., seeing that it is) cor- 
rupting (i.e., waxing corrupt) according 
to (in ecnformity with; as might be ex- 
pected under the guidance of) the lusts of 
deceit (deceit is personitied—the lusts 
which are the servants, the instruments of 
deceit: the rendering, ‘deceitful lusts,’ 
A.V., destroys the whole foree and beauty of 
the contrast below to holiness of the truth), 
23.] and be renewed (both in the 
original are marked,—the gradual process 
nnplied in the present tense, aud the pas- 


sive character of the verb) by (not merely 
the sphere in which, but the agency by 
which) the Spirit of your mind (the ex- 
pression is unusual, and cau only be under- 
stood by reference to the New Test. mean- 
ing of the word Spirit, as applied to men. 
—First, it is clearly here not exclusively 
nor properly ‘the Holy Spirit of God,’ be- 
cause it is called ‘‘¢the Spirit of your 
mind.” It is a Spirit, in some sense be- 
longing to, not merely dwelling in, you. 
The fick is, that in the New Test. the 
“spirit” of man is only then used in its 
proper sense, as worthy of its place and 
governing functions, when it is one Spirit 
with the Lord. We read of no “old 
spirit :? the spiritual man is necessarily a 
man dwelt in hy the Spirit of God: the 
psychic man is the ‘animal’ man led by 
the psyché (the animal soul), and ot 
having a spirit, Jude 19. Thus then the 
disciples ot Christ are being renewed, un- 
dergoing a process of renewal in the lite of 
God, by the agency of the spirit of their 
minds, the restored and civinely-informed 
leading principle of their mind, just as the 
children ot the world are walking in the 
vanity of their minds) ; 24.) and put 
on the new man (as opposed to the old, 
not meaning Christ, any further than as 
He is its great Head and prototype; see 
below), Which was created (as historical 
fact, once for all, in Christ. In cach indi- 
vidual case, it is not created again, but 
put on: cf. Rom. xiii. 14) after God (i. e., 
after God’s image: see Col. ili. 10; also 
Gen. 1. 27: sol Pet. 1.15. The doctrine 
of the restoration to us of the divine image 
in Christ, as here implicd, is not to be 
overlooked. Not the bare fact of Gen. i. 
27, but the great truth which that fact re- 
presents, is alluded to. The image of God 
in Christ is a tar more glorious thing than 
Adam ever had, or could have had: but 
still the bemg “after the imaye of God,” 
“after God,” is true of both) in (clement, 
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25 Wherefore having put away false- 
hood, speak ye truth each one with 
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ness. *5 Wherefore putting 
away* lying, speak every 


10, Col. ii, : man truth with his neigh- 
eRom.xi. 6, his neighbour : because we are bour: for we are members 
apesiv.42 Members of one another. %6 4 Be] ome of another. % Be ye 

XExVii. 8. F angry, and sin not: let not 

angry, and sin not: let not the sun] ,,° 5", go down upon your 
e2cor tir, go down upon your wrath: 27 © nel-| wrath: * neither give place 
v7. 1 Pet. ther give occasion to the devil. °8 Let |‘ te dev. % Let him 


him that stealeth steal no longer: 
but rather flet him labour, working 
with his own hands that which is 


f Acts xx. 35. 
1 Thess. iv. 
11. 2 Thess. 
iii. S, 11, 12. 


or sphere, of the character of the new man) 
righteousness and holiness of the truth 
(again, beware of ‘true holiness,’ A. V.— 
as destroying the whole antithesis and force 
of the words. The genitive, too, belongs 
to both substantives. the truth, God’s 
essence, John iii. 33; Rom. 3. 25; in. 7; 
xv. 8, opposed to “deceit.” “ Righteous- 
ness and holiness occur together, but in 
contrary order, in Luke i. 75, and Wisd. 
ix. 3. Theadjectives and adverbs are con- 
nected, 1 Thess. ii. 10: Tit. 1.8. Righte- 
ousness betokens a just relation among the 
powers of the soul within, and towards 
men and duties without. But holiness be- 
tokens the integrity of the spiritual life, 
and the piety towards God of which that 
is the condition. Hence both expressions 
together complete the idea of moral perfee- 
tion [Matt. v. 48]. As here the ethical 


side of the divine image is brought out, 
Col. ili, 10 brings out the intellectual. 


The new birth alone leads to perfect 
knowledge: all knowledge which proceeds 
not from renewal of heart is but out- 
ward appearance: and of this kind was 
that among the false Colossian teachers.” 
Olshausen). 

25.| Wherefore (because of the general 
character of the new man as contrasted 
with the old, whieh has been given: ‘be- 
fore, he spoke generally of the old man: 
now he deseribes it part by part.” Chry- 
sostom) having put away (the past tense 
should be noticed here: it was open to the 
Apostle to write “ putting away,” but he 
preters the past—because the man must 
have once for all put off falsehood as a 
characteristic before he enters the habit of 
speaking truth) falsehood (abstract), speak 
truth each one with his neighbour (a 
quotation from the prophet Zechariah, see 
reff.) ; for we are members of one another 
(Rom. xii. 5. of one another brings 
out the relation between man and man 


that stole steal no sore: 
but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the 
thing which is good, that 


more strongly than if he had said, of one 
body: at the same time it serves to remind 
them that all mutual duties of Christians 
are grounded on their union to and in 
Christ, and not on mere ethical considera- 
tions). 26.| Be ye angry, and sin not 
(citation: see ref.: and from the Septua- 
gint version, not from the Hebrew, which 
[sce Hupfeld on the Psalins in loc.] means 
‘tremble (‘stand in awe,’ A. V.] azd sin 
not. The first imperative, although by 
way of command, is so in a weaker degree 
tban the other: it is rather assumptive, than 
permissive.—‘ Be angry [if it must be 
so]. It has been asked (by Tholuck, 
Serm. on the Mount) :—“ If Paul speaks of 
culpable anger, how ean he distinguish 
sinning from being angry ? If of allowable 
anger, how can he expect not to retain it 
over the might ?”’—but we may answer 
that he speaks of anger which 7s an in- 
firmity, but by being cherished, may 
become a sin): let the sun not set upon 
your irritation (i. e. set to your wrath with 
a brother a speedy limit, and indeed that 
one which nature prescribes—the solemn 
season when you part from that brother, to 
meet again perhaps in eternity): 27.) 
nor again (there is a slight chmax: see 
helow) give scope (opportunity of action, 
which you would do by continuing in a 
state of irritation) to the devil (not, fo the 
Slanderer, as some attempt to make it 
mean: the word “ diabolos” as a substan- 
tive always has this personal meaning in 
the New Test.). 28.) Let him that 
stealeth (not ‘that stole, as A. VY. Stier 
remarks well, that the word lies between 
“him that stole” and “the thief: the 
former would be too mild, the latter too 
strong) steal no longer: but rather (‘for 
it is not enough to leave off his sin, but he 
must enter on a course of life opposite to 
it.” Theophylact) let him labour, work- 
ing (see John vi. 27 and note) with his 
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he may have to give to him 
that needeth. * Let no 
corrupt communication pro- 
ceed out of your mouth, but 
that which is good to the 
use of edifying, that it may 
minister grace unto the 
hearers. %° And grieve not 
the holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption. | 
31 Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and cla- 
mour, and evil speaking, be 
put away from you, with 
all malice: ® and be ye 
kind one to another, ten- 
derhearted, forgiving one 


hearers. 





hands (contrast to his former idleness for 
good, and bad use of those hands) that 
which is good (contrast to his former evil 
gain by theft), in order that (as a purpose 
to be set before every Christian in his 
honest labour) he may have to impart to 
him that hath need. 29, | Let every 
corrupt (or, worthless; “that has no 
profitable work to do,” Chrysostom: not 
so much ‘filthy,’—see ch. v. 4) saying not 
come forth (so the original, according to 
the Greek idiom) from your mouth, but 
whatever (saying) is good for building up 
of the (present) need (the need is the de- 
ficiency ; the part which needs to be built 
up, the defect to be supplied by edification), 
that it may give grace (minister spiritual 
benefit: be a means of conveying through 
you the grace of God) to them that hear. 

30.] And (Theophylact finely gives 
the connexion: “If thou speak a word 
corrupt and unbefitting a Christian mouth, 
thou hast grieved, not man, but the Spirit 
of God”) grieve not (the expression is 
according to man’s ideas,—but truly and 
touchingly sets forth the love of God, 
which [ Rom. v. 5] is shed abroad in our 
hearts by His Spirit) the Holy Spirit of 
God, in whom (as the element, condition, 
of the sealing: not, as A. V., “ whereby ;” 
the sealing, both of the Lord and of us His 
members, is the act of the Father, John vi. 
27: the Spirit being the seal, ch. i. 18) ye 
were sealed unto (in reservation for) the 
day of redemption (the day when redemp- 
tion shall be complete in glory—sce again 
ch. i. 138. So far from the doctrine of final 
perseverance, for which Eadie here more 
sharply than reasonably contends, being in- 
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good, that he may be able to impart 
&6to him that hath need. 
no corrupt communication proceed Chivit's. 
out of your mouth, but ' whatever is ico. iv.s. 
good for the building up of the need, 1" 
Kthat it may give grace unto the x co iii.1. 
30 And ‘grieve not the 1sa.vii13.8 
holy Spirit of God, in whom ye were 
™sealed unto the day of ® redemption, m’ei. i.1s, 
310 Jiet all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and P evil p vit: iiz. 
speaking, be put away from you, 
4 with all malice: 3° and be ye * kind aft... 


29 h as 
re af 2 Luke iif. yr. 
Let h Matt. xii. 36 


1ess. Ve 


Ezek. xvi. 43, 
1 Thess. v. 


n Luke xxi. 28. 
Rom. viii. 23. 
hei. tt. 

o Col. iii. 8, 19. 


Jaines iv. IL. 
1 Pet. ii. 1. 


r2 Cor. if. 10. 
Coal. {11.72, 13. 


one to another, tenderhearted, § for- s matt Vi. Ts. 


Mark xi. 25. 


volved here, there could hardly be a plainer 
denial of it by implication. For in what 
would issue the grieving of the Holy Spirit, 
if not in quenching His testimony, and 
causing Him to depart from them? The 
caution of Theophylact, “break not the 
seal,” is a direct inference from the passage). 

31.] Let all bitterness (not only of 
speech, but of disposition), and wrath, and 
anger (“wrath is a temporary, anger a 
chronic bearing of malice.” Ammonius. 
Both are effects of bitterness, considered as 
a rooted disposition), and clamour (‘in 
which angry men break forth,’ Estius), 
and evil speaking (the more chronie form 
of clamour—the reviling another not by 
an outbreak of abuse, but by the insidious 
undermining of evil surmise and slander. 
Chrysostom traces a progress in the vices 
mentioned: “See how he pushes forward 
the description of evil. Bitterness begets 
wrath, wrath begets anger, anger begets 
clamour, clamour begets slander’), be put 
away from you, with all malice (the inner 
root, out of which all these spring. “We 
know, that those enmities are most savage 
which are cherished within and make no 
show to those who are without.” Chry- 
sostom) : 32. ] but be ye (literally, be- 
come ye: but it is very difficult to mark 
the distinction between decoime and be ina 
translation. Become ye is certainly too 
far off the time present; be ye, too imme- 
diately belonging to it. The difficulty is 
best seen in such a *ecommand as that in 
John xx. 27, “ Be not (become not) fuilh- 
less, but believing’’) towards one another, 
kind (see note, Gal. v. 22), tenderhearted, 
forgiving (see Luke vii. 42. Beugel noticcs 
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giving each other, even as God also | avother, even as God for 
Fe Chet forgave you. ee $s sake hath forgiven 
avattca, V.1*Be ye therefore followers|” 1. 1 Be ye therefore fol- 
x. “'* of God, as beloved children; 2 and | lowers of God, as dear chil. - 
b John siH.84. P walk in love, even ©as Christ also | 77s {ord walk in love, 
& xv. 12. , : as Christ also hath loved 
1 John, loved tus, and gave himself up for} us, aud hath given himself 
fi. 11, 28. 8 : a 3 ; 
opty Tus an_offermg and a sacrifice to for us an offering and a 
var aie, God for 4an odour of a sweet smell. sae eae Hee 
14, 26.& 9 5 . . - 
wiz. 8 But ¢ fornication, and all unclean-| nication, and all unclean- 


1 John iii. 16, 
t Two of our 
oldest MSS. 
read you. 
t One of our aldest MSS. reads you. 

2 Cor. xii. cl. ch. iv. 19,20. Col. iii. 5. 
that the three, kind, tenderhearted, for- 
giving. are opposed respectively to bitter- 
ness, wrath, and arger) each other, even 
as (argument from His example whom we 
ought to resemble—also trom the mingled 
motives of justice and gratitude, as Matt. 
xviii. 33) God in Christ (not ‘for Christ’s 
sake,’ as A. V., see 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. God 
xn Christ, manifested in Him, in all He 
has done, and sutlered: Christ is the 
sphere, the conditional element in whieh 
this act took place) forgave you (not ‘has 
forgiven, as A. V. It is the historical 
fact of Christ once for al] putting away sin 
by the saerifice of Himself, which is alluded 
to. So that we are not to attempt to 
change the meaning iuto a future, as is 
often done, especially in prayers: e.g. 
“even, as thou, Lord, tur Christ’s sake, hast 
promised to forgive us.” Family Prayers 
by the late Bishop Blomfield, p. 43). 

V. 1, 2.) These verses are best taken as 
transitional,~—the inference from the exhor- 
tation whieh has immediately preceded, and 
introduction to the dehortatory passage 
which follows. Certainly Stier seems right 
in viewing the walk in love as resuming 
ch. iv. 1, and indicating a beginning, rather 
thau a close, of a paragraph.—Be ye (or, 
“become ye,” see ou last verse) therefore 
(seeing that God forgave you in Christ, see 
next verse) imitators of God (viz. in walk- 
ing in love, see below), as children beloved 
{see next verse: and 1 John iv. 19); and 
(shew it by this, that ye) walk in love, as 
Christ also (this comes even nearer: from 
the love of the Father who gave His Son, 
to that of the Son, the Personal manifesta- 
tion of that love in, our humanity) loved 
(not, ‘hath loved,’ as A. V.) us (the appeal, 
with the readiug us, isa general one, de- 
duced from the universal relation of us al) 
to Christ: with you, it is more a personal 
one to the Ephesians), and gave up Him- 


d Gen. viii. 21. 
1 Thess. iv. 3, &e. 


Lev. i. 9. 


: | 
ness, or covetousness, flet it not be| ess, 0” covetousness, let it 


2 Cor. ii. 15. e Tom. vi.13. 1 Cor. vi. 18 


fi Conve. 


self (absolute; not to be joined with “to 
God’’) for us (see note on Gal. iii. 13:—‘on 
our behalf? in taet, but not necessarily here 
implied, ‘72 our stead’) an offering and a 
sacrifice (I believe the nearest approach to 
the truth in the question of the ditferenee 
between offering and sacrifice will be made 
by regarding offering as the more general 
word, ineluding all kinds of offering,— 
sacrifice as the more special one, usually 
involving the death of a victim. The great 
prominent idea here is the one sacrifice, 
which the Son of God made of Himself in his 
redeeming Love, in our nature—bringing it, 
in Himself, near to God—offering Himself 
as our representative Head: whether in per- 
fect righteousness of life, or in saerifiee, 
properly so called, at his Death) to God (to 
be joined with the substantives “offering ” 
and “ sacrifice,’ not with the verb, gave 
Himself up) for an odour of sweet smell 
(the question so much diseussed, whether 
these words can apply to a sin-offering 
strietly so ealled, is an irrelevant one here. 
It is not [see above] the death of Christ 
which is treated of, but the whole process 
of His redeeming love. His death lies in 
the background, as one, and the ehief, of 
the acknowledged faets of that process: 
but it does not give the charaeter to what 
is here predicated of Him. The allusion 
primarily is to Gen. villi. 21, where after 
Noah had brought to God a saerifice of 
every clean beast and bird, “the Lord 
smelled a sweet savour,’—and the promise 
followed, that He would no more destroy 
the earth for man’s sake). 

8—21.] Dehortation (for the most part) 
Srom works unbecoming the holiness of the 
life of children and imitators of God. 

3.] But (not transitional merely : 
there is a contrast brought out by the very 
mention of fornication after what has just 
been said) fornication, and all impurity, 
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noé be once numed among 
you, as hecometh saints: 
4 neither filthiness, nor fool- 
ish talking, nor jesting, 
which are not convenient: 
but rather giving of thanks. 
® For this ye kaow, that no 
whoremonger, nor unelean 
person, nor covetous man, 
who is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and of Goad. 
6 Let no man deceive you 
with vain words: for be- 
cause of these things cometh | 10 


of thanks. 
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sure, ¢ knowing that no ' whore- 
monger, nor unelean person, nor i! Cor. vis. 
eovetous man, *¢ which is an idola- 
ter, ‘hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and God. &™ Let 
man deceive you with empty 
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even named among you, as beeometh 
saints ; + ® neither filthiness, nor fool- 
ish talking, or jesting, things ® which 
are not becoming ; but rather giving 


g Matt. xii. 35. 
ch. ay. 29. 


h Kom, i. 25. 


5 For of this ye are 

+ So all our 
most ancrent 
authoritees. 


Gale. 12 
k Cot. in. a. 
1 Tim. vi. 17. 
+ So cur most 
ancient MSS. 
1Gal. y. 21. 
Rev. xxi. 15, 
m Jer. xxix. & 
Matt. xxiv. £. 
Col. it. 4, Se 
18, 2 Thess. 


the wrath of God upon the words: for because of these things «3 
children of disobedience. n the wrath of God cometh por = Best ie 


or (see ch. iv. 19 note) covetousness (ib.), 
let it not be even named (i. e. let not the 
thing be even talked of. Compare Ps. xv. 4) 
among you, as becometh saints (meaning, 
that if it were talked of, such eonversation 
would be unbecoming the holy ones of God); 
4.] and obscenity (not in word only), 
and foolish talking (Trench well maintains, 
that in Christian ethies, this means more 
than mere ‘random talk? it is that talk 
of fools, which is folly and sin together), 
or (disjunctive, marking off gesting, as 
covetousness before) jesting (mueh interest 
attaches to this word. It had at first a 
good signification: “the habit of one easy 
and genial,” but got a bad sense, the being 
time-serving, easily turned,—or given to 
levity and inconsisteney in talk; then 
finally settled down to the sense of jesting, 
ordinarily in a profligate sense), which are 
not becoming; but rather thanksgiving 
{how are we to fill np this clause? Pro- 
bably, “but rather thanksgiving is be- 
coming :” or, “but rather let thanksgiving 
be named among you.” The former seems 
the more probable. The connexion is ap- 
parently, ‘your true cheerfulness and play 
of fancy will be found, not in butfoonery, 
but in the joy of a heart overflowing 
with a sense of God’s mercies’). 
5.] Appeal to their own knowledge that 
such practices exclude from the kingdom 
of God: see below.—For this ye know 
(indicative, not imperative, “For this 
know’’), being aware that every fornicator 
or (or now, not “axd,” for individualiza- 
tion of each) unclean man, or covetous 
man, which is (i.e. which word means. 
This reading neeessarily confines the re- 
ference to that one word) an idolater 
(compare Col. iii. 5, and Job xxxi. 24-—28 ; 


Ps. jii. 7; Matt. vi. 24. Meyer remarks 
well, that it was very natural for St. Paul, 
whose forsaking of all things [2 Cor. vi. 
10; xi. 27] so strongly contrasted with 
selfish greediness, to mark with the deepest 
reprobation the sin of covelousness), hath 
not inheritance (the present implying more 
the fixedness of the exclusion, grounded on 
the eternal verities of that Kingdom,—than 
mere future certainty: see 1 Cor. xv. 25) 
in the kingdom of Christ and God (not 
‘and of God,’ as A.V. No distinction is 
to be made, Christ and God being, in the 
Greek, in the elosest union. The words 
bear no legitimate rendering, except on the 
substratuin of our Lord’s Divinity. But 
on the other hand, we cannot safely say 
here, that the same person is intended by 
Christ and God). 6.] Let no one de- 
ceive you with empty (not containing the 
kernel of trath, of which words are but the 
shell—words with no underlying facts) 
sayings (the persons pointed at are hea- 
then, or pretended Christian, palliators of 
the fore-mentioned vices. The caution 
was especially needed, at a time when 
moral purity was so generally regarded as 
a thing indifferent. Harless quotes from 
Bullinger,—“ There were at Ephesus ecor- 
rupt men, as there are in abundance among 
us now, who receive these salutary pre- 
cepts of God with loud laughter, calling 
sins of uneleanness mere liuman weakness : 
acts of extortion, prudence: idle jesting, 
pleasantry,—and inferring that God will 
not be very severe on lapses of this kind”): 
for (let them say what they will, it is a fact, 
that) on account of these things (the 
above-mentioned erimes, see Col. iil. 6) 
cometh (present, as “hath,” ver. 5) the 
wrath of God (not merely, nor chiefly, His 
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ochii2 the sons of disobedienee. 7 Be oe not ye therefore par- 
: t sit ate 
not therefore partakers with them. |’@*¢"s 4% them. * For 
; ye were sometimes dark- 
pita ix. 8 P For once ye were darkness, but) ness, but now are ye light 
itn ia. Tnow are ye light in the Lord; |# the Lord: walk as chit- 
heii. 1, 12. : 7 d ight: 9 
sivas,” walk as ¥ children of light: 9 for the|@7"" o ue Gack 8 
a Tore aii as: fruit of the flight is in all good- goodness and righteousness 
xit. 46. . . 
¥ Gor, i. 18. ness and righteousness and truth ; |e sent) 1° proving what 
lv. U. . , 
Pe ee . c . zs acceptable unto the Lord. 
2 Thess. v.t proving what is well pleasing) {1 (407 pare no Fellowship 


r Luke xvi 8. 
John xii. 36. 

+ So all our 
oldest MSS. 

a Rom. xii. 2. 
Phil. i. 10, 
1 Thess. v.21, 
1 Tim. ii. 3. 

t1Cor. v. 9, 11. 
& x..20, 
2 Cor. vi. V4. 
2 Thess. iii. 
6, 14. 

u Rom. vi. 21. 
& xiii. 12. 
Gal. vi. 8 


unto the Lord. 


shame even to speak of. 


x Lev. xix.7. 1 Tim. v. 20. 


ordinary judginents, “of which examples 
are before our eyes:’ but His special 
wrath, His vengeance for these sins, over 
and above their state of disobedience) on 
the sons of (sce on chi. ii. 2) disobedience 
(the active and practical side of the state of 
the wxbeliever [Jolin iii. 36] is here brought 
ont. The word [whieh in the original 
may mean either] is a valuable middle 
term between unbelief and disobedienee, 
implying their identity in a manner full of 
the highest instruetion). 7.| Be not 
(the distinetion ‘ Become not’ is unneces- 
sary and indeed unsuitable: it is not a 
gradual ‘ becoming,’ but ‘ being,’ like them, 
which he here dehorts from. See note, 
ch. iv. last verse) therefore (sinee this is so 
—that God’s wrath comes on them) par- 
takers (see chi. ili. 6) with them (the sous 
of disobedienee, not the sins :—sharers in 
that whieh they have in common, viz. 
these practices: their present habitude, 
not, their punishment, which is future). 

8.] For (your state [present, see 
above] is a totally different one from theirs 
—excluding any such participation) ye 
WERE (emphatic) once darkness (stronger 
than “7¢n darkness,’ Rom. ii. 19; 1 Thess. 
v. 4: they were darkuess itself—see on 
“light” below), but now (are ye, in the 
original, is not expressed—-perhaps, as 
Stier suggests, not only for emphasis, but 
to earry a slight tinge of the coming ex- 
hortation, by shewing them what they 
ought to be, as well as were by profession) 
light (not “enlightened”? — light has an 
active, illuminating power, which is brought 
out in ver. 13) in (‘iz union with’—con- 


NM And thave no 
fellowship with the "unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather even *re- 
prove them. 1° For the things whieh 
are done by them in secret Yit is a 


y Rom. i. 24, 26. 


with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather re- 
prove them. 32 For it is 
@ shame even to speak of 
those things which are done 
of them in secret. 13 But 





13 But Zall 


ver. 3. z John iii. 20, 21. Heb. iv. 13. 


ditioning element) the Lord (Jesus): walk 
(the omission of “therefore” makes the 
inference rhetorically more forcible) as 
children of light ; 9.] for (gives the 
reason of the introduction of the comparison 
in the context, eonneeting this with the 
moral details which have preceded) the fruit 
of the light is in (is borne within the sphere 
of, as its condition and element) all goodness 
and righteousness and truth (in all that is 
good [Gal. v. 22], right, andtrue); 10.) 
proving (to be joined with the verb walk, 
ver.9 having been pareuthetieal. The Chris- 
tian’s whole eourse is a continual proving, 
testing, of the will of God in practice: in- 
vestigating not what pleases himself, but 
what pleases Him) what is well pleasing 
untothe Lord. 11.] And have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness 
(see Gal. v. 19, 22; on which Jerome says, 
“ Viees finish with themselves and perish ; 
virtues put forth fruit and abound.” See also 
the distinction in John iii. 20, 21; v. 29), but 
rather even reprove them (ix words: not 
only abstain from fellowship with them, but 
attack them and put them to shame). 
12.] For (the connexion seems to be, £ re- 
prove them—this they want, and this is 
more befitting you—for to have the least 
part in them, even iu speaking of them, is 
shameful’) the things done in secret by 
them it is shameful even to speak of (the 
connexion being—‘I mention not, and you 
need not speak of, these deeds of darkness, 
much less have any fellowship with them—- 
your connexion with them must be only 
that which the act of reproof necessitates’). 
13.] But (opposition to things done 
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all things that are veproved 
are made manifest by the 
light ; for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light. 
M4 Wherefore he saith, A- 
wake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee 
light. %8 See then that ye 
walk eireumspectly, not as 
Jools, but as wise, '5 re- 
deeming the time, because 
the days are evil. 17 IWhere- 
Sore be ye not unwise, but 
understanding what the will 


is hight. 


upon thee. 





in secret) all things (not only, all the 
things done in secret, as Ellicott after 
Jerome, al.: the Apostle is treating of the 
general detecting power of light, as is 
evident by the resumption of the ail in 
the next clause) being reproved are made 
manifest by the light: for every thing 
that is made manifest is light (the 
meaning being, ‘the light of your Christian 
life, which will be by your reproof shed 
upon these deeds of darkness, will bring 
them out of the category of darkness into 
hight’ [when it is manifested it becomes 
light,” Chrysostom]. They themselves 
were thus ‘once darkness,’ but having 
been ‘reproved’ by God’s Spirit, had be- 
come ‘light in the Lord.” The A. V. is 
doubly wrong—1) in ‘all things that are 
reproved;’ 2) in ‘whatsoever doth make 
manifest is light’? [which is also an un- 
grammatical reading of the Greek]: besides 
that such a proposition has absolutely no 
meaning in the context). 14.] Where- 
fore (this being so—sceing that every thing 
that is made manifest becomes light,—is 
shone upon by the detecting light of 
Christ,—objectively,—it only remains that 
the man should be shone upon zrzwardly by 
the same Christ revealed in his awakened 
heart. We have then in Scripture an ex- 
hortation to that effect) He (viz. God, in 
the Scripture: see ch. iv. 8 note. No 
other reading is allowable) saith, Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee 
(where is this citation to be found? In 
the first. place, by the introduction of the 
word Uhrist it is manitestly a paraphrase, 
not an exact citation. The Apostle cites, 
and hid a perfect right to cite, the lan- 
guage of prophecy in the light of the fulfil- 
ment of propheey: and that he is here 
doing so, the bare word ‘ Christ’ shews us 
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things when they are reproved are 
made manifest by the light: for 
every thing that is made manifest 
14 Wherefore he 
@Up! thou that sleepest, and ° arise 4!s4.!.1. 


saith, 


Rom. xiii. 11, 


from the dead, and Christ shall shine 34. 31.°°" 
~ 1 Thess. v. 6. 
1 ¢Take heed then how ? John v-es. 
; 3 Rom, vi. 4, 5. 
ye walk strietly, not as unwise Ci ile. 
. ° e Col. iv. 5. 
men, but as wise, 164 buying up acat. vit. 
Col. iv. 5. 


opportunities, © because the days are ¢ ¥ecles:xi- 2 


xii.). 
John xii. 35. 


evil. 17! Therefore be ye not foolish, echt 


Col. iv. 5. 


beyond dispute. I insist on this, that it 
may be plainly shewn to be no shift ina 
difficulty, no hypothesis among hypotheses, 
—but the recessary inference from the form 
of the citation. ‘This being so,—of what 
passage of the Old Test. is this a para- 
phrase? T[ answer, of Isa.lx.1,2. There, 
the Church is set forth as being in a state 
of darkness and of death [ef. lix. 10], and 
is exhorted to awake, and become light, 
for that her light is come, and the glory of 
Jehovah has arisen upon her). 15.] 
He now resumes the hortative strain, inter- 
rupted by the digression of vv. 12—14. 
Take heed then (there is not any immediate 
connexion with the last verse: but the then 
resumes from the “walk” in ver. 8, and 
that which followed it there) how ye walk 
strictly (the construction is exactly as in 
1 Cor. iii. 10, “Let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereupon.” ‘Take heed 
of what sort your strict walking is :’—the 
implication being, ‘take heed not only that 
your walk be exact, strict, but also of what 
sort that strictness is—not only that you 
have a rule, and keep to it, but that that 
rule be the bes¢ one.’ So that a double 
exhortation is involved),(namely) not as un- 
wise, but as wise (qualitication of the walk- 
ing strictly, and expansion of the manner 
of such walking), 16.] buying up (for 
yourselves) (the) opportunity (viz. of good, 
whenever occurring [best rendered in an 
English version by a plural, opportunities] ; 
let it not pass by, but as merchants care- 
fully looking out for vantages, make it 
your own: see Col. iv. 5), because the 
days (of your time,—in which you live) are 
evil. 17.] On this account (because 
ye have need so prudently to detine your 
rule of life, and so carefully to watch 
for opportunities of good) be not (better 
than ‘do not become,’ which puts the 
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nom.xi.2. 8 but + understand what is » the will 
of the Lord. 18 And ‘be not drunken 
ifrovsx.1.& With wine, wherein is profligacy ; 
but be ye filled with the Spint; 
k Acts xvi. 19 sneaking to one another * in psalms 
‘and hymns and + [spiritual] songs, 
singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord; *°' giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and 


So our oldest 
MSS. 


hi Thess iv. 
& v.18 


xxiii. 20, 30. 
Isa. v.11, 22. 
Luke xxi. 34. 


1Cor, xiv. 20 
Col. iii. 16. 
James v. 13. 
t spiritual ts 
omitted by 
one of our: 
oldest MSS. 
PPserexii, 
Isa. Ixiii. 7. 
Colin, 17. 
1 Thess. v.18. 
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of the Lord is. 38 And be 
not drunk with wine, where- 
in is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit; 19 speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms 
and hymus and spiritual 
songs, singing and making 
melody in your heart to the 
Lord; 7° giving thanks al- 
ways for all things unto 
God and the Father in the 
name of our Lord Jesus 


thesis. the Father ™in the name of our| Crist; 7! submitting your- 


m Heb. xiii. 15. 
1 Pet. ii. 5. 


hit, Lord Jesus Christ; 2! "submitting 


n Phil. il. 3. 
1 Pet. v.5. 


process of degeneracy too strongly in 
English) senseless (or foolish), but under- 
stand (know intelligently,—as matter of 
fact, as the servant who knew his 
lord’s will and did it not, Luke xii 
47) what is the will of the Lord. 

18.] The connexion seems to be: after 
the general antithesis in ver. 17, “be not 
foolish, but understand,” §c., he proeeeds 
to give one prominent instanee, in the 
same antithetical shape. And (intro- 
ducing a particular ease after a general 
injunction) be not drunken with wine, in 
which [practice | (not, zn wine, but the being 
drunken with 1t—the crime is not in God’s 
gift, but in the abuse of it: and the very 
arrangement of the sentence in the Greek, 
besides the spirit of it, implies the lawful 
use of wine—see 1 Tim. v. 23) is profligacy 
(the word in the Greek is derived from 
not saving, squandering: and, as spend- 
thrifts are almost of necessity self-in- 
dulgent and reckless, the word eomes to 
have the meaning of ‘ dissoluteness,’ ‘ de- 
bauchery, ‘ profligacy’); but (contrast, see 
above) be filled (antithesis to being drunken 
with wine) with (literally, ‘in.’ let this 
be the region in, and the ingredient with 
which you are filled) the Spirit (your 
own spirit, dwelt in and informed by 
the Holy Spirit of God, see note on eh. 
iv. 23. If this is so, if you are full of the 
Spirit, full in Spirit, there will be a joy 
indeed, but not that of profligacy: one 
which will find its expression not in 
drunken songs, but in Christian hymns, 
and continual thankfulness); 19.] speak- 
ing to one another (ch. iv. 32; see also the 
parallel place, Col. iii. 16. It is perhaps 
too much to find in this the practice of 
antiphonal chanting: but it is interesting 
to remember that in Pliny’s letter the 
Christians are described as accustomed to 


meet on a set day before day, and to sing 
a song to Christ as God by turns among 
themselves: Nieephorus, Hist. xiii. 8, says, 
‘The eustom of antiphonal chanting the 
church has reeeived from as far back as the 
Apostles”) in psalms (not to be confined, 
as Olshausen and Stier, to Old Test. hymns ; 
see 1 Cor. xiv. 26; James v. 13. The word 
properly signified those sacred songs which 
were performed with musiea] accompani- 
ment,—as hymns without it: but the two 
must evidently here not be confined strietly 
to their proper meaning) and hymus (see 
above) and [spiritual] songs (or, odes: 
the general name for all lyrical poetry, 
and applying especially to sueh effusions 
as persons used in the state of drunken- 
ness; the Christian’s ode is to be spiritual, 
inspired by that fulness of the Spirit whieh 
is in him), singing and playing (as well 
as speaking, not explanatory of it: sing- 
ing and playing corresponding to hymns 
and psalms above) in your heart to the 
Lord (i.e. Christ—eompare Pliny’s letter 
above); 20.] giving thanks (another 
additional, not explanatory, clause) always 
for all things (see Phil. iv. 6: not only for 
blessings, but for every dispensation of 
God) in the name (the element in which 
the giving thanks must take place. ‘The 
name of the Lord is there, where He is 
named. How He is named, depends on 
the partieular cireumstanees: it is one 
thing to be reproached [1 Pet. iv. 14], 
another to be saved [Aets iv. 12], another 
to be baptized [Acts x. 481, another to 
command [2 Thess. iii. 6], another to pray 
(John xiv. 13], another to give thanks 
[compare Col. iii. 17] in the name of the 
Lord... <4 The Apostle says, that all the 
Christian would do, he must do zz the 
name of Christ (Col. iii. 17].” Harless) 
of our Lord Jesus Christ to God and the 
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selves one fo another in 
the fear of God. 7? Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the 
Lord. °3 For the husband 
is the head of the wife, even 
as Christ is the head of the 
church: and he is the sa- 
riour of the body. 74 There- 
Sore asthe church is subject 
unto Christ, so let the wives 
be fo their own husbands in 
every thing. *5 Husbands, 


Lord. 


thing. 


15. Col. t Thus all our oldest MSS. 


i. 18. 
t Col. iii. 20, 22. Tit. ii. 9. 


Father (see on ch.i.3); 21.] submitting 
yourselves to one another (a fourth addi- 
tional, not subordinate clause: speaking,— 
singing and playing,—giving thanks,—sub- 
mitling yourselves: and then out of this 
last general injunction are unfolded all 
the particular applications to the rela- 
tions of life, ver. 22—ch. vi. 9. It is not 
so easy to assign precisely its connexion 
with those which have preceded. I would 
regard it as a thought suggested by the 
“ Be not drunken,” &e., with which the 
sentence began—that as we are other- 
wise to be filled, otherwise to sing and re- 
joice, so also we are otherwise to behave— 
not blustering nor letting our voices rise 
in selfish vaunting, as such men do,—but 
subject to one another, &c.) in the fear of 
Christ (this is an uncommon phrase: of 
Him, whose members we all are, so that 
any displacement in the Body is a forgetful- 
ness of the reverence due to Him). 
22—VI. 9.] The Church, in her relation 
to Christ, comprehending and hallowing 
those earthly relations on which all social 
unity (and hers also) is founded, the 
Apostle proceeds to treat of the three 
greatest of those: that of husband and 
wife (vv. 22—33), that of parent and 
child (ch. vi. 1—4), that of master and 
servant (vi. 5—9). 22—33.| Mutual 
duties of wives and husbands, arising from 
the relation between Christ and the Church. 
22.] Wives (supply, as has been in- 
serted, ‘‘be subject,” seeing that the sub- 
sequent address to husbands is in the 2nd 
person), unto your own husbands (own, as 
we often use the word [e.g. ‘He mur- 
dered his own father’], to intensify the 
recognition of the relationship, and to 
suggest its duties: see 1 Cor. vii. 2: also 
Joln v. 18), as unto the Lord (i.e. ‘in 
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yourselves to one another in the 
fear of ¢ Christ; °? ye ° wives, ¢ unto ¢ 50 a1 ow 


oldest MSS, 


your own husbands, Pas unto the ° (en. iii16. 
*3 Beeause 4an husband is 
the head of his wife, as * Christ Vie oe ours 
also is the head of the ehureh, 


Cor. xiv. 34. 
Col. iii. 18. 
Tit. ii. 5. 

1 Pet. iii.1. 
by 


the testimony 
of Jerome, the 


é : eek MSS.i 
+ himself the saviour of * the body. ee time, The 
*4 Nevertheless as the church is sub- #ii1rin 


ways: a true 
sign that the 
shorter vead- 
tng is the 
genuine one, 
pch. vi. 5. 


ch, i. 22. & iv. 


r 
s ch. i. 23. t+ own ts omitted by our oldest MSS, 


u Col, iii.19. 1 Pet. iii. 7. 


obeying your husbands, obey the Lord :’ 
not merely as in all things we are to have 
regard to Him, but because, as below 
expanded, the husband stands peculiarly 
in Christ’s place. But he is not thus 
identified in power with Christ, nor the 
obedience, in its nature, with that which 
is owed to Him). For an husband (any 
husband, taken as an example) is head 
of his wife, as also (introducing identity 
of category) Christ is head of the church 
(see for the sentiment, 1 Cor. xi. 3 note), 
(being, in His case—see below) Himself 
Saviour of the Body (i.e. ‘in Christ’s 
case the Headship is united with, nay 
gained by, His having savep the body 
in the process of Redemption: so that [ 
am not alleging Christ’s Headship as one 
entirely identical with that other, for He 
has a claim to it and office in it peculiar 
to Himself.’ “The man is not the saviour 
of his wife: in that, Christ excels him: 
hence ‘ nevertheless’ follows.’ Bengel). 

24.] Nevertheless (what I do say is, that 
notwithstanding this difference, thus far 
the two Headships are to be regarded as 
identical, in the subjection of the body to 
the Head) as the church is subjected to 
Christ, so also (again, identity of category) 
let the wives be to their husbands in 
every thing. 25.) I cannot refrain 
from citing Chrysostom’s very beautiful 
remarks on this next passage :—“ You see 
the rule of obedience? Well, hear also 
the rule of love. Do you wish your wife 
to obey you, as the Church obeys Christ ? 
Then take care for her, as Christ did for 
the Church: and even if you must give 
your life for her, or be cut in a thousand 
pieces, or whatever you must undergo and 
suffer, shrink not from it: and even if 
you suffer all this, you have not yct done 
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wives, even as Christ also loved the 
xActsxx.28. church, and * gave himself for her; 
Gal. i. 4. & ii. 5 


al 


20. ver 26 that he might sanctify her, cleans- 
ing her by the Ylaver of the water 
“in the word, 27*that he might 
+ himself present unto himself the 
church glorious, "not having spot, 
or wrinkle, or any such thing ; ° but 
that she might be holy and without and without blemish. 28 So 


y John iii. 5. 
Tit. iii. 5. 
Heb. x, 22. 
¥ John v. 6. 

z John xv. 3. & 
xvii. 17. 

a2 Cor. xi. 2 
Col. i. 22. 

+ So all our 
oldest MSS. 

b Cant. iv. 7. 

ech.i.4. 
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love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved thechurch, 
and gave himself for it; 
26 that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the 
word, *7 that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; 
but that it should be holy 





t&oureidet blemish. *8 So ought husbands f also! om74é men to love their 


any thing that Christ did: for you do 
this being already joined in marriage to 
her, but He suffered for a Bride who re- 
jected and hated Him. As then He brought 
to His feet her who rejected Him and 
hated Him and scorned Him and despised 
Him, with wonderful care and affection, 
not with terror, not with threats, nor with 
any thing of the sort; so do you towards 
your wife: if you see her despising you, 
scorning you, treating you with contempt, 
you can bring her to your feet by spending 
care on her, love, and kindness. No bonds 
are more despotic than these, and espe- 
cially between man and wife. A slave a 
man may perhaps bind by terror; but 
nay, not even him, for he soon will escape 
and be free: but the partuer of your life, 
the mother of your children, the subject 
of all your joy, you ought to bind not by 
terror and threats, but by love and gentle 
consideration.” Husbands, love your 
wives, as also (see above) Christ loved the 
church, and gave Himself for her (better 
than ‘it ;’ the comparison is thus brought out 
as in the original); 26.| that (interme- 
diate purpose, as regarded her; sce below, 
ver. 27) He might sanctify her, having 
purified her by the laver (not ‘ washing,’ 
as A. V.: a meaning the word never has: 
but the laver or font) of the water (of 
which we all know: viz. the baptismal 
water, see Titus ili. 5. We can hardly set 
aside the reference to the purifying bath 
of the bride previous to marriage :—see 
below on ver. 27, and compare Rev. xxi. 2) 
in the word (what word ? “ In the name of 
the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost,” 
says Chrysostom, alluding to the formula 
in Baptism : and so many Fathers :—others 
say, on which Baptism rests :—others, the 
preached word of faith [Rom. x. 8] of 
which confession is made in baptism, and 
which earries the real cleansing [John 


xv. 3; xvii. 17] and regencrating power 
[1 Pet. 1. 23; in. 21 (?) ]—so Augustine, 
who uses those memorable words, —‘* Take 
away the word, and what is water but 
water? The word is added to the ele- 
ment, and it becomes a sacrament, as it 
were the word made visible.’ And this 
certainly seems the sense most analogous 
to St. Paul’s usage. Thus, the word, 
preached and received, is the conditional 
element of purification,—the real water 
of spiritual baptism ;—that wherein and 
whereby alone the efficacy of baptism is 
conveyed—that wherein and whereby we 
are regenerated, the process of sancti- 
fication being subsequent and gradual), 
27.] that (further purpose of His 
giving Himself for her) He might Him- 
self present unto Himself (as a bride, sce 
2 Cor. xi. 2: not as a sacrifice, which is 
quite against the context. The expression 
sets forth that the preparation of the 
Church for her bridal with Christ is ex- 
clusively by His own agency) the church 
glorious, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any of such things; but that she may 
be holy (perfect in holiness) and blame- 
less (see on both, note, ch. 1. 4). The 
presentation here spoken of ts clearly, in 
its full sense, that future one at the Lord’s 
coming, so often treated under the image 
of a marriage (Matt. xxii. 1 ff; xxv. 1 ff; 
Rev. xix. 7 ff. ; xxi. 2, &e.), not any pro- 
gress of sanctification here below. 
28.] Thus (two ways of understanding this 
thus are open to us: 1) as referring back 
to Christ’s love for the church,—‘ Thus,’ 
‘in like manner,’ &e., as [being] ‘their 
own bodies :’ and 2) as referring forward 
to the similitude below,—‘ Thus,’ ‘so,’ &e., 
‘as [they love] their own bodies” After 
weighing maturely what has becn said on 
one side and the other, I cannot but de- 
cide for the Jatter, as most in accordance 
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wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife 
Joveth himself. °° For no 
man ever yet hated his own 
flesh; but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the church; °° for we 
are members of his body, 
of his flesh, and of his bones. 
31 For this eause shall a 
man leave his father and 
mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. 32 This 
is a@ great mystery: but I 


bodies. 


his bones]. 
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wife loveth himself. 
ever hated his own flesh; but nou- 
visheth and cherisheth it, even as 
Christ Tf also 
30 beeause 4we are members of his acon. ii. 9s. 
body + [, being of his flesh, and of 


aman leave father and mother, 
shall be joined unto his wife, and 
the ‘two shall be one flesh. 
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to love their own wives as their own 
He that loveth his own 


29 For no man 


¢ ¢ So all 
chureh ; + 52.att ox 


doth the 


Kon. xii. 5, 
1 Cor, vi. 15. 
& xii. 27. 

ry . t Omitted by 
31 e Bor this cause shall * our three 

a oldest MSS, 

e GEN, ii. 24, 
an Matt, xix. 5, 
Mark x. 7, 8. 


32 This £1 Cor. vi. 16. 


mystery is a great one: but I say 


with the usage of St. Paul and with 
ver. 33: also as more simple. The sense 
remains substantially the same, and an- 
swers much better to the comment fur- 
nished by the succeeding clauses :—hus- 
bands ought to love their own wives as 
they love their own bodies [i.e., them- 
selves: for their wives are in fact part of 
their own bodies, ver. 31]: this being ilus- 
trated by and referred to the great mystery 
of Christ and His church, in which the same 
love, and the same incorporation, has place) 
ought the husbands also (as well as Christ 
in the archetypal example just given) to 
love their own (emphatic: see above on 
ver. 22) wives as (with the same affection 
as) their own bodies. He that loveth his 
own (see above) wife loveth himself (is 
but complying with that universal law of 
nature by which we all love ourselves. The 
best words to supply before the following 
“for”? will be, « And this we all do”’). 

29. For (see above) no man ever hated his 
own flesh (ineaning, Azmself, but put in this 
form to prepare for “one flesh” in the 
Scripture proof below); but nourisheth it 
up and cherisheth it, as also (doth) Christ 
(nourish and cherish) the church: 

30.| for (again a link is omitted; ‘the 
church, which stands in the relation ef 
marriage to Him: for, &c.’?) members we 
are of His Body [,—(being) of His flesh, 
and of His bones] (see Gen. ii. 23. As the 
woman owed her natural being to the man, 
her source and head, so we owe our entire 
spiritual heing to Christ, our source and 
head: and as the woman was one flesh 
with the man in this natural relation, so we 
in our entire spiritual relation, body, soul, 
aud Spirit, are one with Christ, God mani- 


fested in our humanity,—parts and mein- 
bers of His glorified Body). 31.] For 
this cause (the allusion, or rather free cita- 
tion, is still carried on: compare Gen. ii. 
24:—i. e. because we are members of Him 
in the sense just insisted on. This whole 
verse is said [see on ver. 32 below] not of 
human marriages, but of Christ and the 
church. He is the man in the Apostle’s 
view here, the Church is the woman. I 
would regard the saying as applied to that, 
past, present, and future, which constitutes 
Christ’s Union to His Bride the Church : 
His leaving the Father’s bosom, which is 
past—His gradual preparation of the union, 
which is present: His full consummation 
of it, which is future. This seems to me 
to be necessary, because we are as truly 
now one flesh with Hin, as we shall be, 
when heaven and earth shall ring with the 
joy of the nuptials ;—and hence the exclu- 
sive future sense is inapplicable. In this 
allegorical sense most ot’ the ancients, and 
the best of the moderns, interpret: and 
Eadie would have done well to study more 
decply the spirit of the context before he 
characterized it as ‘strange romance,’ ‘ wild 
and visionary,’ and said, ‘there is no hint 
that the Apostle intends to allegorize.’ 
That allegory, on the contrary, is the key 
to the whole) shall aman leave father and 
mother, and shall be closely joined to his 
wife, and they two shall become (see Matt. 
xix. 5, note) one flesh (“not only, as they 
were before, in respect of their origin, but 
in respect of their new conjunction.” Ben- 
gel). 32.] This mystery is great 
(viz. the matter mystically alluded to in 
the Apostle’s application of the text just 
quoted: the mystery of the spiritual union 
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it in regard to Christ and to the 
33 Nevertheless & do ye also 
severally each one of you so love his 
wife as himself; and [let] the wife 


[see] that she reverence her hus- 


church. 


g ver. 25. 
Col. iii. 19. 


hl Pet. iii. 6. 


band. 


a Prov. xxiii. 
22, Col. iid. 


20. 

+ in the Lord 
is omitted by 
some of our 
oldest MSS. 


right. 


bExon. 32-12. thy mother; which is the first com- 


Devt. v. 16. 
& xxvii. 16. 
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VI. } Children, *obey your pa- 
rents [in the Lord]: 


V. 33. 
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speak concerning Christ 
and the church. *3 Never- 
theless let every one of you 
in particular so love his 
wife even as himself; and 
the wife see that she reve- 
rence her husband. 

VI.) Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord: for 
thisis right. * Honour thy 


for this is father and mother; which 


2 > Honour thy father and is the first commandment 


with promise; 3 that it 


Jer xxxv.is. Mandment with promise; °% that it 


Ezek. xxii. 7. 
Mal.i.6. Matt.xv.4. Mark vii. 10. 


of Christ with our humanity, typified by 
the close conjunction of the marriage state. 
This meaning of mystery, which is strictly 
that in which St. Paul uses the word,—as 
something passing human comprehension, 
but revealed as a portion of the divine 
dealings in Christ,—is, it seems to me, re- 
quired by the next words. It is irksome, 
but necessary, to notice the ridiculous per- 
version of this text by the Romish church, 
which from the Vulgate rendering, deduces 
that ‘marriage is a great sacrament in 
Christ and in His Church.’ It will be 
enough to say that this their foolish blun- 
der of “sacrament” for ‘“ mystery,” had 
long ago been exposed by their own Com- 
mentators, Cajetan and Estius): but I (em- 
phatic) say (allege) it with reference to 
Christ and [with reference to] the church 
(i. e. my meaning, in citing the above text, 
is to call your attention, not to mere human 
marriage, but to that high aud mysterious 
relation between Christ and His Church, 
of which that other is but a faint resem- 
blance). 33.] Nevertheless (not to 
go further into the mystical bearings of 
the subject) you also (as well as Christ) 
every one, let each so love his own wife 
as himself; and the wife (in the making 
out of the sentence, a verb must be sup- 
plied:—but the wite, for her part,—‘Z 
order, or, ‘let her see’), that she fear (so 
literally: Ccumenius says, “As a wife 
ought to fear, not asa slave”) her hus- 
band. 

Cu. VI. 1—4.] See on ch. v. 22.—Du- 
ties of children and parents. Children, 
obey your parents [in the Lord (i.e. 
Christ: the sphere in which the action is 
to take place, as usual: in the Lord be- 
longing to obey your parents, not to the 
words your parents (“your parents in the 


Lord’), nor can this be combined, as a 
second reference, with the other, as Origen 
does, understanding ‘your fathers in the 
faith,’ “as Paul was of the Corinthians.” 
I should venture however to question whe- 
ther the Apostle’s view was to hiut that 
such commands of parents as might not be 
according to the will of God, should zot be 
obeyed, as is very generally supposed: for 
in Col. iii. 20 he says, “ Obey your parents 
in all things.” I should rather believe, 
that he regards both parents and children 
as in the Lord, and the commands, as well 
as the obedience, as having that sphere 
and element. How children were to re- 
gard commands not answering to this de- 
scription, would be understood from the 
nature of the case: but it seems to violate 
the simplicity of this passage, which pro- 
ceeds on the general principle of being sub- 
ject to one another, to introduce into it a 
by-thought of this kind)]: for this is 
right (many regard the word right as ex- 
plained by the next verse, and meaning 
according to the law of God. But it 
seems rather an appeal to the first princi- 
ples of natural duty ; that we should reuder 
obedience to those from whom we have 
received life). 2.] Honour thy father 
and thy mother; for such is the first com- 
mandment (in the Decalogue, which natu- 
rally stands at the head of all God’s other 
commandments; and which, though not 
formally binding on us as Christians, is 
quoted, in matters of eternal obligation 
[not of positive enactment], as an emiuent 
example of God’s holy will) with a promise 
(i.e. with a special promise attached. The 
occurrence of the description of God as 
‘shewing mercy unto thousands, Xc.,’ after 
the second commandment, does not, as 
Jerome and others have thought, present 
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may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on 
the earth. * And, ye fa- 
thers, provoke not your 
children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the 
Lord. 5 Servants, be obe- 
dient to them that are your 
masters according to the 
Jlesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of your 
heart, asunto Christ; ® not 
with eyeservice, as men- 
pleasers; but as the ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the 


# And, 


any difficulty—for that is no special pro- 
mise attached to the commandment. Nor 
does the fact that no other conmandment 
occurs in the decalogue with a promise); 

3.] thatit may be well with thee, and thou 
be long-lived upon the earth (he para- 
phrases the latter portion of the command- 
nent: thus adapting the promise to his 
Christian readers, by taking away from it 
that which is special and peculiar to the 
Jewish people. It is surely a mistake to 
spiritualize the promise, and understand 
by the earth, the heavenly Canaan. The 
very fact of the omission of the special 
clause, ‘which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” removes the words from the region 
of type into undoubted reality: and when 
we remember that the persons addressed 
are “children,” we must not depart from 
the simplest sense of the words). 45 
And, ye fathers (the mothers being in- 
cluded, as in subjugation to their own 
husbands: these last being the fountains 
of domestic rule: not for any other less 
worthy reason, to which the whole view of 
the sexes by the Apostle is opposed), irritate 
not (‘‘as,”’ says Chrysostom, “the generality 
do, disinheriting them, and driving them 
from their houses, and abusing them with 
coarse language, as if they were slaves, and 
not free.” But the Apostle seems rather 
to allude to provoking by vexatious com- 
mands, and unreasonable blame, and un- 
certain temper, in ordinary intercourse: 

compare Col. iii. 21) your children; but 
bring them up in (as the sphere and ele- 
ment) the discipline and admonition (the 
first word is wrongly rendered “nurture” 
by the A. V.: it imports discipline by 
means of punishment, and the second im- 
plies “training by word—by the word of 
encouragement, when no more is wanted ; 
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may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long 
‘ye fathers, fret not your cot iii. 21. 

children to anger; but * bring them a cen. xviii», 
up in the discipline and admonition 
of the Lord. 
dient unto your masters according , 
to the flesh, 
bling, £in simplicity of your heart, tz 2 Gory Vii, 15, 
as unto Christ ; 
vice, as menpleasers; but as bond- n cei‘ iii:22/23. 
men of Christ, 


on the earth. 


Jeut. iv. 9. 
& vi. 7, 20. & 
xi 19). Bs, 
[xx viii. 4. 
Prov. xix. 18. 
& xxii. 6. & 
xxix. 17, 
Col. iii, 22 
1 Tim. vi. 1. 
Tit. ii. 9. 

ii.18. 


5 € Bondmen, be obe- 


fwith fear and trem- 


: an ee 
6h not with ey eser- $! ae 
Col. iii, 22. 


doing the will of 


of remonstrance, reproof, or blame where 
these are required.” Trench) of the Lord 
(i. e. Christ: either objective,—‘ concerning 
the Lord:’ or subjective,—‘such as the 
Lord approves and dictates by His Spirit’). 

5—9.] See on ch. v. 22.— Duties of mas- 
ters and slaves. 5.] Slaves (or, ‘dond- 
men.’ There is no reason to render this 
word ‘servants, as in A. V., for by this 
much of the Apostle’s exhortation is de- 
prived of point), obey your lords accord- 
ing to the flesh (Chrysostom sees in these 
words, according to the flesh, a consolatory 
hint that the lordship over them is tem- 
porary and of short duration: Calvin, 
that their real liberty was still their own: 
Ellicott, in citing these, rightly observes, 
that however they may be doubted, still 
both, especially the latter, are obviously 
deductions which must have been made, 
and which the Apostle might have intended 
to have been made), with fear and trem- 
bling (see note on 1 Cor. ii. 3: whence it 
appears that the fear and trembling was 
to be not that of dread, arising from their 
condition as slaves, hut that of anxiety 
to do their duty,—‘‘anxious reverence, 
which will be the fruit of simplicity of 
heart,” as Calvin says), in (as its element) 
simplicity (singleness of view) of your 
heart, as to Christ (again—He being the 
source and ground of all Christian motives 
and duties) ; 6.] not in a spirit of (ac- 
cording to, measuring your obedience by) 
eyeservice (i.e. service while the master’s 
eye is on them, and then only. Xenophon re- 
lates an anecdote of a king who, having 
bought a capital borse, asked some skilful 
horsekeeper what would get him as soon 
as possible into good condition. The horse- 
keeper answered, “ His master’s eye”), a8 
menpleasers; but as bondmen of Christ 
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will of God from the heart; 
7 with good will doing ser- 
vice, as to the Lord, and 
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God; 7 from the heart with good 
will doing service, as to the Lord, 
iRomiié. and not to men: §!knowing that 
+e + each man, if he shall have done 
ower M88. any good thing, shall receive the 


k Gal. iii. 28. 
Col. iii. 11. 


1 Col. iv. 1. free. 


be bondman or 


t+ So all our 
oldest MSS, 
n John xiii. 13. 
1 Cor. vii. 22. 
o Rom. ii. 11. 


t+ So, and 
omitting my 
brethren, all 
our oldest 


MSs, 
pch.i.19. & ili. 16. Col. i. 11. 


(the contrast is between with eyeser- 
vice and as bondmen of Christ; and 
doing the will of God is a qualification 
of bondmen of Christ), doing the will of 
God (serving not a seex mastcr only [as the 
eye-serrvant does], but the great invisible 
Lord of all, which will be the surest guaran- 
tee for your serving your earthly masters, 
even when unseen), 7.] from your soul 
(so literally) with good will doing service 
(this arrangement, which is that of most of 
the ancient and principal moderns, seems 
to me far better than the other, as in A. V., 
whieh joins “from the heart” to “doing 
the will of God.” For 1) these words need 
here no such qualification as “from the 
heart :” if the will of God be the real ob- 
ject of the man’s obedience, that it is not 
an eye-service will be suficiently ensured, 
whereas 2) the double qualification, “from 
the heart with good will,” attached to doing 
service, deseribes beautifully the source in 
himself [ from the heart] and the aceom- 
panying feeling towards another [with good 
will] of Christian service), as to the Lord, 
andnottomen;  8.] knowing (as ye do; 
i.e. seeing that ye are aware) that each man, 
if he shall have done (at Christ’s coming) 
any good thing (the reading isinsomedoubt. 
The sense comes to the same, whether it be 
read thus, or as the A. V., ‘whatsoever 
good thing any man doeth? But it must 
be, on either reading, each man shall have 
done), this (emphatic: ‘this in full,’ ‘this 
exactly’) he shall receive (sce retf., where 
the same expression oceurs—this he shall 
then receive in its value as then estimated, 
— changed, so to speak, into the currency 


same from the Lord, * whether he 
9 And, ‘ye 

masters, do the same things unto 
m Lev. xxv.43. them, ™forbearing your threaten- 
ing: knowing that + ®their Master 
and your’s is in heaven; and ° that 
Coli. there is no respect of persons with 
him. 1° + Henceforth be ye strength- 
ened in the Lord, ? and in the power 


not to men: 8 knowing that 
whatsoever good thing any 
man doeth, the same shall 
he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. 
9 And, ye masters, do the 
same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening : know- 
ing that your Blaster also 
is in heaven; neither is 
there respect of persons 
with him. © Finally, my 
brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of 


of that new and final state) from the Lord 
(Christ), whether he be slave or free. 
Chrysostom beautifully gives the connexion 
of thought: ‘ Hence it was probable that 
many masters, being unbelievers, would not 
pay regard to nor requite their slaves for 
their obedienee: see how he consoled them, 
that they might not be distressed at their 
requital, but be of good courage, respecting 
their ultimate reward. For just as those 
who receive a benefit, if they be not grateful 
to their benefactors, make God a debtor to 
them: so in this case the masters, if you 
treat them well and they make you no re- 
turn, have in fact made a greater return, by 
making God your debtor.” 9.]| And, 
ye masters, do the same things (i.e. act 
analogously, as they are to remember one 
whom they serve, so [below] are ye—and, 
mutatis mutandis, to act to them as they 
to you) with regard to them, forbearing 
your (usual: sueh as most masters do use) 
threatening: knowing (as ye do, see ver. 8) 
that both of them and of yourselves the 
Master is in the heavens; and respect of 
persons (warping of justice from regard to 
any man’s individual pre-emineuce) exists 
not with Him. 

10—20.] General exhortation to the spi- 
ritual conflict andto prayer. 10.] Hence- 
forth (Olshausen’s remark, that the Apos- 
tle never addresses his readers as brethren 
in this Epistle, is perfeetly correct: ver. 23 
does not contravene it [as Eadie], but 
rather establishes it. He there sends his 
apostolic blessing to the brethren, but does 
not directly address them) be strengthened 
(passive) in the Lord (Christ), and in the 
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his might. “\ Put on the 
whole arinour of God, that 
ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the 
devil. '2 For we wrestle 
notagainst flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, 
against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of 
thisworld, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. 
13 Wherefore take unto you 
the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. 
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114 Put on the whole q Rom. siti, 1% 
2 Cor. vi. 7. 

ver.13, , 

1 Thess. v. 8. 


of his night. 
armour of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the 
devil. 1 For our wrestling is 
not against ‘flesh and blood, but * Matt.x¥.1. 


1 Cor. xv. 50, 


against the * principalities, against ° chats 2 7 
| . Col. ii. 15. x: 

the powers, against the ‘world- t Luke sxi.ss. 

rulers of this present +t darkness, &2¥:3” 


. oe . Col. i. 13, 
against the spiritual hosts of wick- toerthis word 


edness in "the heavenly places. aitour 
'3* Wherefore take up the whole 360. 4. 
armour of God, that ye may be able 

to withstand Yin the evil day, and yb.v.16. 
having accomplished all, to stand. 


power of his might (see on ch. i. 19). 

11.] Put on the entire armour (emphatic: 
repeated again ver. 13: offensive, as well 
as defensive. It is probable that the 
Apostle was daily familiarized in his im- 
prisonment with the Roman method of 
arming) of God (i.e. as supplied, minis- 
tered by God), that ye may be able to 
stand against the schemes (the original 
word here also occurs in ch. iv. 14) of the 
devil. 12.] For (confirms the purpose 
just stated) our (or, ‘your: the ancient 
authorities are divided) wrestling (this 
must be literally taken—it is a hand to 
hand and foot to foot ‘tug of war’—that 
in which the combatants close, and wrestle 
for the mastery) is not (Meyer well re- 
marks, that the negative is not to be 
softened down into xot so much, or not only, 
as Grotius, &.—the conflict which the 
Apostle means is absolutely xoé with men, 
but &e. Augustine says, “ Our struggle is 
notagainst flesh and blood,” i.e. against men, 
whom you see raging against you. ‘“ They 
arevessels, which another nses: instruments, 
which another touches”) against flesh and 
blood, but (see above) against the govern- 
ments, against the powers (see note on 
ch.i.21), against the world-rulers (compare 
John xii. 31 note; xiv. 30; xvi. 11; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4; 1 John v. 19) of this (present state of) 
darkness (see ch. ii. 2; v. 8, 11), against 
the spiritual (armies) of wickedness in 
the heavenly places (evhat is the meaning ? 
Chrysostom conncets inthe heavenly places 
with “our wrestling is” —saying, “It is in 
heavenly matters that our fight takes place.” 
Others do the same, understanding the 
heavenly places, properly so called, as the 
seene of the combat. “ But how can the 


heavenly places, the scenes of divine bless- 
ing, of Christ’s exaltation, &e., be the seat 
or abode of impure fiends?” But if they . 
are “the scene of” our “combat” with 
these fiends, how can our enemies be any 
where else but in them? Two ways then 
remain: to join the words in the heavenly 
places a) with the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness—b) with wickedness only. And in 
my Greek Testament I have concluded, on 
account of the form of the Greek sentenee, 
that the former of these is preferable. 
And in sense, if properly understood, it is 
unobjectionable. ‘That habitation of the 
evil spirits, which in ch. ii. 2 was said, 
when speaking of mere matters of fact, 
to be in the air, is, now that the diffi- 
culty and importance of the Christian 
contliet is being forcibly set forth, repre- 
sented as “in the heavenly places” —over 
us, and too strong for ns without the panoply 
of God). 13.] Wherefore (sinee our 
foes are in power too mighty for us,—and 
in dwelling, around and above us) take up 
(so literally: but not ‘to the battle,’ but 
‘to put it on’) the entire armour of God 
(see on ver. 11), that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day (not as Chry- 
sostom, who makes the evil day mean the 
present life :—for then the evil day would 
be upon the Christiau before he has on the 
armour. The right interpretation is well 
given by Bengel—‘The war is perpetual : 
the fight rages less ou one day, more on 
another. It is the evil day, on the ap- 
proach of death, or during life: longer or 
shorter, varying in itself, where the evil one 
attacks us and his malignant hosts infest us, 
ver. 12”), and having accomplished all 
things (requisite to the combat: being 
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z Isa. xi. 5. 
Luke xii. 5. , 3 . 
wes loins about with truth, and @ havin 


a2? Cor.vi. 7. 
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14 Stand therefore, * having girt your | 4 Stand therefore, having 


oo |Your loins girt about with 
© truth, and having on the 


1 Thess.v.8. put on the breastplate of mghteous- | dycastplate of righteous- 


b Isa. 1ii. 7. 
Rom. x. 15. 


t Our two 
oldest MSS. 
read Inall 
things. 

e1 John vy. 4. 


a Matt.xiti%. darts of the 4 evil one. 

1 John ii, 13, 

& v.18. 1 Thess. v. 8. 
fully equipped and having bravely fought. 
The words must not be taken in the sense 
of, ‘when the war is finished, and all foes 
overcome,’ nor again, understood of prepa- 
vation only. To finish, or accomplish, is 
the invariable Pauline usage of the word 
when taken in a good sense), to stand firm 
(at your post: that when you shall have 
done all that belongs to a good soldier, you 
may be able to stand and be firm:—that you 
may not, after having done your duty well 
in battle, fall off, but stand your ground to 
the end). 

14—20.] Particulars of the armour, 
and attitude of the soldier. 14. ] 
Stand therefore (whether ‘ready for the 
fight,’ or ‘iu the fight,’ matters very little), 
having girt about your loins with (lite- 
rally in, and local: the girt person is 
within, surrounded by, the girdle: but this 
is necessarily expressed in English by 
‘with’) truth (not truth objective, which is 
rather the “word of God” below, ver.17: 
but ‘truthfulness,’ subjective truth : to be 
understood however as based upon the 
faith and standing of a Christian, neces- 
sarily Ais truthfulness in his place in 
Christ. As the girdle [hardly bere, how- 
ever true that may have been, to be re- 
garded as carrying the sword, for that 
would be confusing the separate images, 
compare ver. 17] kept all together, so that 
an ungirded soldier would be a contra- 
diction in terms,—just so Truth is the band 
and expediter of the Christian’s work in 
the conflict, without which all his armour 
would be but encumbrance. Guruall’s 
notion [Christian Armour, vol. i. p. 378], 
that ‘the girdle is used as an ornament, 
put on uppermost, to cover the joints of the 
armour, which would, if seen, cause some 
uncomeliness,’ is against the context, and 
against the use of the phrase to gird the 
loins in the New Test.), and having put on 
the breastplate of righteousness (see Isa. 
in the reff., and Wisd. v.19. As in those 
passages, righteousness ¢s the breastplate— 


e Isa. lix.17. 


MW And °re-| 


ness; 15 band having shod your feet | ess; '8 and your feet shod 
with the readiness of the gospel of, 
peace; 16+ besides all, 
‘the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery | 


with the preparation of the 
f gospel of peace; 16 above 
taking up | all, taking the shield of 

faith, wherewith ye shall be 
‘able to quench all the fiery 
| darts of the wicked. "' And 


the genitive here being one of apposition. 
The righteousness spoken of is that of 
Rom. vi. 13—the purity and uprightness of 
Christian character which is the result of 
the work of the Spirit of Christ; the in- 
wrought righteousness of Christ, not merely 
the imputed righteousness) ; 15. | 
and having shod your feet (as the soldier 
with his sandals. The Roman ecaliga, or 
soldier’s buskin, may be in the Apostle’s 
mind: see on ver. 11) with (local again, 
not instrumental: sce on ver. 14) the 
readiness (‘the preparedness of, i.e. 
arising from, suggested by, ‘the Gospel of 
peace’) of the Gospel of Peace (the Gospel 
whose message and spirit is peace); 

16.] besides (or, over) all (not as A. Y. 
‘above all,’ as if it were the most important. 
And the all, as no “these” is specitied, does 
not apply only to the particulars of the 
armour which have been enjoined, but 
generally, to all things whatever. But it is 
perhaps doubtful, whether we ought not to 
read in all things, i.e. on all occasions), 
having taken up (see on ver. 13) the shield 
(the large ova] shield, as distinguished 
from the small] and light buckler. Polybius 
in his description [vi. 23] of the Roman 
armour, says of the shield, that its measure 
across the shorter axis was two feet and a 
half: across the longer, four feet) of (geni- 
tive of apposition) faith, in which (so lite- 
rally: as lighting on it aud being quenched 
in it; or perhaps, ‘as protected by and 
under cover of which”) you shall be able 
(not to be referred to the last great future 
tight —but used as stronger than ‘in which 
ye may, &c.,’ implying the certainty that 
the shield of faith will at all times and in 
all combats, quench, &c.) to quench all the 
fiery darts (these are described as being 
cane arrows, with a head in the form 
of a distaff filled with lighted material. 
The idea that poisoned darts are meant 
[‘causing fever’], is untenable) of the 
wicked one (see reff. and notes on Matt. v. 
37; John xvii. 15. Here, the conflict being 
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take the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word 
of God: 8 praying always 
with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all 
perseverance and supplica- 
tion for all saints; }° and 
for me, that utterance may 
be given unto me, that I 
may open my mouth boldly, 
to make known the mystery 
of the gospel, °° for which 
I am an ambassador tn 
bonds: that therein I may 
speak boldly, as I ought to 
speak, *! But that ye also 


personal, the adversary must be not an ab- 
stract principle, but a conerete person). 
17.] And take (receive, the Lord offering it 
to you) the helmet of (genitive of apposition 
as above) salvation (in the parallel, 1 Thess. 
v. 8, the helmet is the hope of salvation. 
Here, it is salvalion appropriated, by 
faith), and the sword of (turnished, forged, 
by: not here the genitive of apposition, for 
which is follows after) the Spirit, which 
sword is (see on is, Gal. iv. 24 reff.) 
the word of God (the Gospel: see the 
obvious parallel, Heb. iv. 12: also Rom, 
i. 16: and our pattern for the use of this 
sword of the Spirit, Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10): 
18.] with (as the state through 
which, as an instrument, the aetion takes 
place) all (kind of) prayer and supplication 
(‘it has been doubted whether there is any 
exact distinction between prayer and sup- 
plication. Chrysostom aud Theodoret on 
1 Tim. il. 1 explain prayer as the asking for 
good things,—supplicationasthe beseeching 
deliverance from trouble. The most natural 
and obvious distinetion is that adopted by 
nearly all recent Commentators, viz. that 
prayer denotes prayer in general; suppli- 
cation, a special character or form of it, a 
petition, or rogation”), praying in every 
season (literal: see Luke xviii. 1 note, and 
1 Thess. v.17. There seems to be an allu- 
sion to our Lord’s saying, which is expressed 
in these same words, Luke xxi. 36) in the 
Spirit (the Holy Spirit: see especially Jude 
20, and Rom. vill. 15, 26; Gal. iv. 6), and 
thereunto (with reference to their employ- 
ment which has been just mentioned. Con- 
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ceive the helmet of salvation, and 
the ‘sword of the Spint, which is fleb.iv.12. 
the word of God: 188 praying at 
all times in the Spirit with all prayer * Rom, xii 12, 
and supplication, 
thereunto in all perseverance and 
‘supplication for 
19Kkand on my behalf, that utter- , \timviig 
ance may be given unto me, in the 
opening of my mouth, to make 
known! in boldness the mystery }20or.iii.12 
of the gospel, #9 for the sake of 

which I am an ambassador " in ™2Cor.v.20. 
chains: that therein °I may speak 
boldly, as I ought to speak. 


Philem. 10. 


Rev. i. 16. & 
11.16. & 
xix. 15. 
Luke xviii. 1. 


2 


and ® watching yan” 


41. Mark 
xiii. 33. 


all the saints ; ich.i.16. 


Phil. i. 4. 
1 Tim. ii. 1. 


Col. iv. 3. 
2 Thess. iii. 1, 


n Acts xxvi.29, 


o Acts xxviii. 31. Phil. 1. 20. Thess. ii. 2. 
tinual habits of prayer cannot be kept up 
without watchfulness to that very end) 
watching in (element in which: watching, 
being employed, in) all (kind of) perse- 
verance (or, importunity) and supplica- 
tion (i.e., ‘imporlunily, and [accompanied 
with, i.e. exemplified by | supplication’ ) con- 
cerning all the saints; 19.] and (and 
brings into prominence a particnlarincluded 
in the general description) for me, that there 
may be given me utterance, in the opening 
of my mouth (many renderings have been 
proposed. The words must be joined with 
the preceeding, not with the following, as 
in the A. V., which would [see below ] be too 
tame and prosaie for the solemnity of the 
passage. The best rendering is, ‘in [at] 
the opening of my mouth, i.e. ‘when I 
undertake to speak: thus we keep the 
meaning of opening the mouth, see Matt. 
v. 2; Aets vill. 35; x. 34; also Job iii. 1; 
Dan. x. 16, which always carries some 
solemnity of subject or occasion with it), 
in boldness (freedom of speech) to make 
known (the purpose of the gitt) the mys- 
tery of the gospel (contained in the gospel: 
subjective genitive. The mystery of the 
gospel), 20.| on behalf of which I 
am an ambassador (of Christ: to whom, is 
understood: we need not supply, fo the 
court of Rome) in chains (Wetst. remarks, 
an ambassador in chains was an unknown 
thing, ambassadors being, by the law of 
nations, inviolable. His being thus a cap- 
tive ambassador, was all the more reason 
why they should pray earnestly that he 
might have boldness, &e.): that in (the 
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p Col. iv. 7, *1 But ? that ye also may know the 
things concerning me, how I fare, 
qActsxx-4. 4 Dyehicus, the beloved brother and 
mi faithful minister in the Lord, shall 
rcoLiv.s§ make all known to you: 2* whom 
I have sent unto you for this very 
purpose, that ye may know our affairs, 
and that he may comfort your hearts. 
s1Pet.v.1s 238 Peace be to the brethren, and 
love with faith, from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. °4 Grace 
be with all them that Jove our 
tti.i7, Lord Jesus Christ in ‘incorruption. 


Amen. 


matter of, in dealing with) it I may speak 
freely, as I ought to speak. 
21—24.] CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 
21.] But (transition to another sub- 
ject: the contrast being between his more 
solemn occupations just spoken of, and his 
personal welfare) that ye also (the also may 
have two meanings: 1) as J have been go- 
ing at length into the matters concerning 
you, so it you also on your part, wish to 
know my matters, Ke. : 2) it me ay relate to 
some others whom the same messenger was 
to inform, and to whom he had previously 
written. Imfso, it would be an argument for 
the priority of the Epistle to the Colossians: 
for that was sent by Tychicus, and a simi- 
lar sentiment oeeurs there, iv. 7. But I 
prefer the former meaning) may know the 
matters concerning me, how I fare (not, 
‘what I am doing; he was always doing 
one thing), Tychicus (Acts xx. 4. Col. iv. 
7. 2Tim.iv. 12. Tit. iii.12. He appears 
in the tirst-eited pleee amongst St. Paul’s 
companions to Asia from Corinth, classed 
with Trophimus as Asians. Nothing more 
is known of him) shall make known all to 
you, the beloved brother and faithful 
(trustworthy) servant (or, minister; the 
original is diaconos: ‘minister’? must not 
lead to the idea of Estins, who says, on the 
words in the Lord,—“It is hence tairly pre- 
sumed, that Tychieus was in the holy 
orders of deacon : see Col. iv. 7, and note 
there’’) in the Lord (belongs to ménister, 
not to both brother and minister. He 
ministered in the Lord, Christ’s work 
being the field on which his labour was 
bestowed); 22. | whom I sent to you 
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may know my affairs, and 
how I do, Tychicus, a be- 
loved brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord, shalé 
make known to you all 
things: *? whom I have 
sent unto you for the same 
purpose, that ye might know 
our affairs, and that he 
might comfort your hearts. 
23 Peace be to the brethren, 
and love with faith, from 
God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 24 Grace 
he with all them that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ tia 
sincerity. Amen. 


for this very purpose (not, ‘for the same 
purpose, as A. V.), that ye may know the 
matters respecting us (sec Col. iv. 8, where 
this verse occurs word for word, but with 
“that he may know your attairs ” for these 
words. Does not this variation bear the 
mark of genuineness with it? The “us” 
are those mentioned Col. iv. 10), and that 
he may comfort (we need not assign a 
reason why they wanted comfort: —there 
would probably be many in those times of 
peril) your hearts. 

23, 24.| Double APOSTOLIC BLESSING; 
addressed (23) to the brethren, and (2-4) 
to all real lovers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

23.| Peace (need not be further 
specified, as is done by some :—the Epistle 
has no special coneiliatory view. It is 
sufficiently deseribed by being peace Jrom 
God) to the brethren (of the Church or 
Churches addressed: see Introd. to this 
Epistle, § .: not as addressed to the Jews, 
and the next verse to the Gentiles: for 
least of all in this Epistle would such a 
distinction be found), and love with faith 
(faith is perhaps presupposed as being 
theirs: and he prays that love may always 
aecompany it, see Gal. v.6: or both are 
invoked on them, see 1 Tim. i. 1+), from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 
(see note on Rom. 2. 7). 24.] General 
benediction on all who love Christ: cor- 
responding with the maledietion on all who 
love Him not, 1 Cor. xvi. 22, May the 
grace (so literally: viz. of God, which comes 
by Christ) be with all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in incorruptibility (3. e. whose 
love is incorruptible. The way to explain 


21—24. 


this diffienlt expression will be to endeavour 
to find some clue to the idea in the Apos- 
tle’s mind. He speaks, in Col. ii. 22, of 
worldly things which become corrupt with 
the using. Incorruptible is with him an 
epithet of God [Rom. i. 23. 1 Tim. i. 17]: 
the dead are raised incorruptible [1 Cor. 
xv. 52]: the Christian’s crown is incor- 
ruptible [1 Cor. ix. 25]. The word always 
elsewhere in N. T. signifies the zneorrup- 
tibility of fature immortality. If we seek 
elsewhere in the Epistles for an illustration 
of the term as applied to inward qualities, 
we find a close parallel in 1 Pet. iii. 4; 
where the ornainent of women is to be 
“the hidden man of the heart, in the 
incorruptibility of ameek and quiet spirit” 
—tle eontrast being between the “cor- 
ruptible things, gold and silver,’ and the 
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incorruptible graces of the renewed spi- 
ritual man. I believe we are thus led to 
the meaning here;—that the love spoken of 
is in incorruptibility ;—in, as its sphere 
and element and condition, incorruptibility 
—not a fleeting earthly love, but a spiritual 
and eternal one. And thus only is the 
word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle: whereas in 
the ordinary [A. V.] rendering, ‘sincerity,’ 
—besides that this does not give the 
meaning of the Greek word,—the Epistle 
would end with an anti-climax, by lowering 
the high standard which it has lifted up 
throughout to an apparent indifferentism, 
and admitting to the apostolic blessing all 
those, however otherwise wrong, who are 
only not hypocrites in their love of Christ). 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


PHILIPPIANS. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION REVISED. 
I. 1 Paut and Timothy, servants 
of + Christ Jesus, to all the saints 


in Christ Jesus which are at Phi-! Jesus whieh are at Philippi, 
lippi, with the bishops and dea-| with the bishops and dea- 


t So our oldest 
MSS. 
al Cor.i.2. 


b See Acts xx. 
28, 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
It PAULand Timotheus, 


the servants of Jesus Christ, 
fo all the saints in Christ 





| cons: * Grace be unto you, 


Ri S . U c i 
*Stura es eee Grace be une OM) and and peace, from God our 

1Pet.i2 peace, from God our Father, and| Father, and from the Lord 
d Rom. i, 89 the Lord Jesus Christ. 24] thank Jesus Christ. 3 I thank my 

epee : God upon every remem- 

Erh.t156 my God in all my remembrance of P J 

Thess. i. 2. 

2 Thess. i 8 

Crap. I. 1, 2.] ADDRESS AND GREET- remarks, “ He calls the preshyters, bishops: 
ING. 1.] Timothy seems to be named for at that time they had both names,”— 


as being well known to the Philippians 
(Acts xvi. 3, 10 ff), and present with 
St. Paul at this time. The mention is 
merely formal, as the Apostle proceeds (ver. 
3) in the first person singular. Certainly 
no official character is intended to be 
given by it, as some have thought: for of 
all the Epistles, this is the least official : 
and those to the Romans and Galatians, 
where no such mention occurs, the most 
so. Observe, there is no title of Apostle 
subjoined to Paul (as in Col. i.1), probably 
because the Philippians needed no such 
reminiscence of his authority. Compare 
also 1 and 2 Thess. all] both here 
and in vv. 4, 7, 8, 25; ch. ii. 17, 26, is 
best accounted for from the warm affection 
which breathes through this whole Epistle 
(see on ver. 3), not from any formal reason, 
as that the Apostle wishes to put those 
Philippians who had not sent to his sup- 
port, on a level in his affection with those 
who had,—that he wishes to set himself 
above all their party divisions (ch. ii. 3): 
&e. with the bishops} Theodorct 


and alleges Acts xx. 28, Tit. i.5,7, as shewing 
the same. See on the whole subject, note 
on Acts xx. 17. and deacons] Sce on 
Rom. xii. 7; xvi. 1.—Chrysostom enquires 
why he writes here to the clergy as well as 
to the saints, and not in the Epistles to 
the Romans, or Corinthians, or Ephesians. 
And he answers it, ‘because they had 
joined in sending to the Apostle, and had 
borne fruit for him, and themselves had 
sent Epaphroditus to him.” But the true 
reason seems to be, the late date of our 
Epistle. The ecclesiastical offices were 
now more plainly distinguished than at 
the time when the two former of those 
Epistles were written. That to the Ephe- 
sians rests on grounds of its own.—The 
simple juxtaposition of the officers with 
the members of the Church, and indeed 
their being placed after those members, 
shews, as it seems to me, the absence of 
hierarchical views such as those in the 
Epistles of the apostolic fathers. 2.] 
See on Rom. i. 7. 

3—1l.] THANKSGIVING FOR THEIR 


J. |—7. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


AUTHORIZED 
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brance of you, ‘ alwaysinj you, * always in every prayer of 


every prayer of mine for 
you all making request with 
joy, * for your fellowship 
tn the gospel from the first 
day until now; © being con- 
fident of this very thing, 
that he which hath begun a 
good work in you will per- 
form it until the day of 
Jesus Christ: 7 even as it 
is meet for me to think this 
of you all, because I have 
youin my heart; inasmuch 
as both in my bouds, and 


| mine makine my prayer for you all 

with joy, 5*for your fellowship in ¢ 8m. sii.15. 
regard to the gospel from the first 
day until now; © being confident of 
this very thing, that he which began 
‘a good work in you will perfect It tsonn vi 2», 


2 Cor, viii. 1. 
ch. iv, 14, 15. 


hess. i. 3. 


Sup to the day of Jesus Christ : ¢ ver... 

7 even as it is just for me to be thus 

minded for you all, because you have 

me in your heart, both fin my ®3%9r-ji-2 


u x i Eph. iii. & 
in the defence and confir-| bonds, and im * my defence and eon- ‘¥.- 20, “Col 
13, 18. 
2 Tim. i. 8. ‘ k ver. 17 


FELLOWSHIP REGARDING THE GOSPEL 
(83—5), CONFIDENCE THAT GOD WILL 
CONTINUE AND PERFECT THE SAME (6— 
8), AND PRAYER FOR THEIR INCREASE 
IN HOLINESS UNTO THE DAY OF CHRIST 
(9—11). 3.] See the similar expres- 
sions, Rom. i. 9; 1 Cor.i.4; Eph. i. 16; 
Col. i. 3; 1 Thess. i. 2; Philem. 4. 
4.] always—every—for you all—here 
we have the overflowings of a full heart. 
The sense is, that every time he prayed, 
he joyfully offered up that portion of 
his prayers which was an intercession for 
them. 5.] for (ground of the last 
assertion) your fellowship (with one an- 
other: entire accord, unanimous action: 
not your fellowship with me) as regards 
the Gospel (not ‘iz the Gospel,’ as A. V. 
Their mutual accord was for the purposes 
of the Gospel—i.e. the perfecting, of 
which he proceeds to treat. The expres- 
sion “ your fellowship as regards the 
Gospel” may include without expressly 
mentioning their contribution (ch. iv. 15) 
to the Apostle’s necessity :—that particular 
manifestation of this fellowship, which so 
especially marked the liberal and warm- 
hearted Christians of Philippi) from the 
first day (of your receiving it) until now; 
6.] being (i.e. seeing Iam) confident 
of this very thing (it points out sharply 
and emphatically, implying, as here, that 
the very matter of confidence is one which 
will ensure the success of the prayer), 
that He who began in you a good 
work (viz. God: compare ch. ii. 13.—By 
‘a good work,’ he refers his confidence to 
the general character of God as the doer 
and finisher of good: the one good work in 
his mind, being their fellowship, §:c.—The 


words up to the day of Jesus Christ 
assume the nearness of the coming of the 
Lord. Here, as elsewhere, Commentators 
(even Ellicott recently) have endeavoured 
to escape from this inference. Thus 
Theophylact and (cumenius refer the 
saying not only to the then existing gene- 
ration of Philippians, but also to their 
descendants: Estius, in the case of each 
man, “wp to his own death: Calovius, 
understanding not the continuance till the 
day of Christ, but “term and complement 
of perfection which we shall possess at that 
day :” and so nearly Calvin, but saying 
very beautifully,—‘“ Although they who 
are freed from the mortal body, no longer 
war with the lusts of the flesh, and are 
as they say beyond range of the enemy : 
yet there will be nothing out of place in 
speaking of them as still in progress, 
because they have not yet attaincd to the 
point at which they aspired: they are not 
yet in possession of the felicity and glory 
for which they hoped: in a word, the day 
has not yet dawned which is to ceveal the 
treasures hidden in hope. And on this 
account, whenever hope is spoken of, the 
eyes must be fixed on the blessed resur- 
rection as their poiut of referenee.”” Doubt- 
less, this is owr lesson, and must be our 
application of such passages: but this 
surely was not the sense in which the 
Apostle wrote them). 7.) Justification 
of the above-expressed confidence :—it was 
fair and right for him to entertain it. 

to be thus minded] viz. with the 
confidence of ver. 6. for you ail] 
because it is an opinion involving their 
good. you have me] The Greek will 
equally admit the rendering of the A. V. 
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leb iv. 14. 


m Rom.i.9.& takers of my grace. 
L 


ix... Gal. 
20. 1 Thess. 


il. 5. 
n ch. ii, 26. & 


iv. 1. 
ft So our oldest 
MSS. 


of Thess, iit, JESUS. 
12, Philem. 
6. 

more in knowledge and all per- 
pRom.iias. ception; 19 so that ye may P discern 
Eph: 10. 


1 Thess. iii. 
13. & v.28. 
rl Cor. i. 8. 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS, 


But the context here clearly determines 
for the other. TZkeir bearing him always 
in mind was the ground of his confidence 
that they were prospering in the Gospel_— 
His bonds were his situation: his defence 
and confirmation of the Gospel, his em- 
ployment in that situation ;—whether he 
refers toa public defenee (2 Tim. iv. 16), 
or only to that defence of the Gospel, 
which he was constantly making in pri- 
vate. However this may be, the two, his 
defence and his confirmation, are most 
naturally understood as referring to one 
and the same course of action. One such 
defence and confirmation we have recorded 
in Acts xxvili, 23 ff being par- 
takers of my grace (the grace vouchsafed 
to me by God in Christ: not the grace 
of suffering in Him, as ver. 29, still 
less the grace of apostleship, Rom. i. 5, 
Which the Philippians had furthered by 
their subsidies: ver. 8 decides the grace 
to be spiritual in its meaning). 8.] 
Confirmation of ver. 7. On the words, 
in the tender heart (literally, bowels) of 
Christ Jesus, Bengel remarks, “In Paul, 
it Is not Paul that lives, but Christ Jesus : 
therefore Paul is moved, not in his own 
heart, but in that of Christ Jesus.” All 
real spiritual love is but a portion of the 
great love wherewith He hath loved us, 
which lives and yearns in all who are 
vitally united to Him. : 
9—11.] The substance of his prayer 
(already, ver. 4, alluded to) for them. 
9.] And refers back to the prayer 

of ver. 4: ‘and this is the purport of my 
prayer.’ At the same time this purport 
tollows most naturally, after the expres- 
sion ot desire for them in the last verse. 
your love] not, ‘towards me,’—nor 
towards God and Christ, but either per- 


firmation of the gospel, 


9 And this I pray, ° that) 7 pray, 


the things that are more excellent ;'! 
q Acts xxiv.16. 4 that ye may be sincere and without 
offence unto the day of Christ; 
MN being filled with the ft fruit of: 


PHILIPPIANS. I, 


| AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


1 being par- | mation ee gospel, ye all 
can VeVi Oo | a cs he ag 


be For God is my record, 


is my witness, ® how I long after you how greatly I long after 
all in the tender heart of + Christ you a2 in the bowels of 


Jesus Christ. 9% And this 
that your love may 


your love may abound yet more and | abound yet more and more 


in knowledge and in all 
judgment ; 1° that ye may 
|approve things that are 
excellent ; that ye may be 
sincere and without offence 
till the day of Christ; 
N betng filled with the fruits 





feetly general, or, ‘towards one another :’ 
virtually identical with the “fellowship” 
of ver. 5. In the words, your love, its 
existence is recognized: in the prayer, that 
it may abound more and more, its de- 
ficieney is hinted at. in is not to be 
taken as if Anowledge and perception were 
departments of Love, in which it was to 
inerease; but they are rather elements, 
in whose inerease in their charaeters Love 
is also, and as a separate thing, to in- 
erease: as if it had been said, ‘that your 
love may increase, but not without an 
inerease in knowledge and perception,’ 
For by these Love is guarded from being 
ill-judged and misplaced, which, separate 
from them, it would be: and accordingly, 
on the inerease of these is all the sub- 
sequent stress laid. knowledge means, 
accurate knowledge of moral and practical 
truth: perception, the power of appre- 
hending the same: “the contrary of that 
dulness and inactivity of the znward 
senses, Which brings about moral want of 
judgment, and indifference.” It has been 
well explained as moral tact. 10.} 
Purpose of the increase in knowledge 
and perception: With a view to your 
distinguishing things that are more 
excellent (or, different), and so choosing 
the good, and refusing the evil. Which- 
ever meaning, more excellent or different, 
we choose, the thing to be done amounts 
to the same, the selection of the good. 

without offence] ic. not giving 
no offence (to others), but void of offence, 
or stumbling, yourselves. unto the 
day of Christ| See above on ver. 6: but 
unto is not exactly “wp zo ;” it has more 
the meaning of ‘ for,’—‘so that when that 
day comes, ye may be found.’ Our tem- 
poral use of ‘against’ exactly gives it 


8—lo. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


of righteousness, which are 
by Jesus Christ, unto the 
glory and praise of God. 
2 But I would ye should 
understand, brethren, that 
the things which happened 
unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance 
of the gospel ; '3 so that my 
bonds in Christ are mani- 
Jest in all the palace, and 
tz all other places; 4 and 
many of the brethren in the 
Lord, waxing confident by 
my bonds, are much more 
bold to speak the word 
without fear. 15 Some in-| fear, 

11.] filled with the fruit of righte- 
ousness (that result of work for God’s 
glory which is the product of a holy life: 
righteousness being here, the whole puri- 
fied moral habit of the regenerate and 
justified man. Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; 
James iii. 18), which is (specifies the fruit 
—that it is not of nor by man, but) 
through Jesus Christ (by the working of 
the Spirit which He sends from the Father. 
““We are wild olives and useless, till we 
are grafted into Christ, who by His living 
root makes us fruit-bearing trees.” Calvin), 
unto the glory and praise of God (belongs 
to being filled). 

12—26.] DESCRIPTION OF HIS CON- 
DITION AT ROME: HIS FEELINGS AND 
nopes. And first he explains, 
12—18.] how his imprisonment had given 
occasion to many to preach Christ: 
how some indeed had done this from 
unworthy motives, but still to his joy 
that, any how, Christ was preached. 

12. rather] i.e. than the contrary : 
not, ‘more now than before.’ 13.] 
so that (effect of this falling out rather 
to the furtherance of the Gospel) my bonds 
(the fact of my imprisonment) have be- 
come manifest in Christ (these words, not 
“my bonds in Christ,” as A. V., are to 
be taken together. They became known, 
not as a matter simply of notoriety, but 
of notoriety iu Christ, i.e. in connexion 
with Christ’s canse, —as endured for 
Christ’s sake;—and thus the Gospel was 
furthered) in the whole pratorium 
(this may mean (1), the barrack of the 
pratorian guards attached to the pa- 
lace of Nero. This idea seems supported 
by the greeting sent, ch. iv. 22, from 
“those of Caesars household,’ who 


Vou. Le 
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praise of God. 
you know, brethren, that the things 
concerning me have fallen out rather 
unto the furtherance of the gospel ; 
13 s9 that my bonds became manifest 
in Christ "in all the palace, and to ™eh.1v.%. 
all others; ! and that most of the 
brethren in the Lord, waxing con- 
fident by my bonds, are more abun- 
dantly bold to speak the word without 
15 Some indeed are preaching 
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righteousness, * which is through *4ehnx,4 5 


Eph. ii. 10, 


ot tol. i. 6. 
Jesus Christ, tunto the glory and tichn'ys:s, 


Eph. i. 12. 14. 
12 But I would have 


would, it is said, hardly have been men- 
tioned, had the pretorian camp (see 
below) been meant. The word here, 
‘pretorium, is also used of castles or 
palaces belonging to Cesar, or to foreign 
princes, or even to private persons: it 
cannot be shewn ever to have signified the 
palatium at Rome, but the above mean- 
ings approach so nearly to this, that no 
serious objection can be taken to it. The 
fact here mentioned may be traced to 
St. Paul being guarded by a pretorian 
soldier, and having full liberty of preach- 
ing the Gospel [Acts xxviii. 30 f.]: but 
more probably his situation had been 
changed since then,—see Introd. to this 
Epistle, § iii. 6.—But the expression may 
also be taken (2) in its larger acceptation, 
—the quadrangular camp now forming 
part of Aurelian’s city walls,—including 
also the smaller camp on the Palatine. 
And this seems favoured by the words 
“in all the palace” (preetoriuin), and to all 
others), and to all others (literally, the 
rest, a popular hyperbole :—i. e., to others, 
besides those in the pretorium: not to be 
taken, as A. V., as signifying, ‘7a all 
other places.’ The matter-of-fact inter- 
pretation would be, that the soldiers, and 
those who visited him, carried the fame of 
his being bound for Christ over all Rome); 

14.] and (so) that most of (not 
‘many of, as A. V.) the brethren in the 
Lord (this is the most natural connexion, 
and not that maintained by some, “ ¢rust- 
ing in the Lord by my bonds”), en- 
couraged by (having confidence in) my 
bonds (“for if the preaching were not of 
God, said they, Paul would not have 
endured to be bound for it.” Cecumenius), 


are venturing more abundantly (than. 


Ee 


~ 
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x ch. ii. 3. 


verses are 


arronged and Indeed out of love, knowing that I 
am set for the ¥defence of the gospel : 
17 but the others out of self-seeking 
proclaim Christ, not sincerely, think- 
ing to traise up tribulation to my 
bonds. 18 What then? notwithstand- 
ing, every way, whether in _pre- 
tence, or in truth, Christ is pro- 
claimed; and therein I do rejoice, 
yea, and I shall rejoice; 1% for I 
know that this shall fall out to me 
z2Cor.in. unto salvation ?through your prayer, 


read ina 

our most 

ancient aue 

thorities. 
y ver. 7. 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS, 


before) to speak the word [of God] fear- 
lessly. 15.] The two classes men- 
tioned here are not subdivisions of the 
“brethren in the Lord” above, but the 
first are a new class, over and beyond 
those brethren, and the second are identi- 
cal with the brethren above. The first 
were the anti-pauline Christians, of whom 
we hear so often in the Epistles (see 
Rom. xiv.; 1 Cor. iii. 10 ff.; iv. 15; ix. 
1 if; 2Cor. x. 1 fh; xi, 1 & &e.). 

for envy and strife, not strictly ‘for 
the sake of, so that they set envy (of me) 
and strife before them as their object— 
but ‘ix pursuance of,’—so on account of, 
—to forward and carry out. and some 
also,—on account of, in pursuance of, good 
will (towards me). 16, 17.] The two 
classes here take up again those of the pre- 
ceding verse, the last being treated first. 
These last indeed (preach Christ: omitted, 
as having just occurred: see below) out 
of (induced by) love, knowing (motive of 
their conduct) that lam set (not ‘lie in 
prison ?—‘am appointed by God’) for the 
defence (as in vcr. 7; see note there: help- 
ing mic in the solemn matter of my account 
of my ministry to God) of the Gospel: 

17.] but the former out of self-seeking (or 
‘intrigue :’? not ‘contention, as A. V., 
which has arisen from a mistake as to the 
derivation ot the word, see note, Rom. ii. 
8) proclaim Christ, insincerely, thinking 
(explains their insincerity ;—‘ in that they 
think.” In this expression is involved, 
‘they do not succeed in their purpose’) to 
raise up tribulation for (me in) my bonds 
(i.e. endeavouring to take opportunity, by 


Christ even for envy and * strife ; 
+Sothesetwo and some also for good will: + 16 these 
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deed preach Christ even of 
envy and strife; and some 
also of good will: 6 the, 
one preach Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely, sup- 
posing to add affliction to 
my bonds: 17 but the other 
of love, knowing that Iam 
set for the defence of the 
gospel. 18 What then? not- 
withstanding, every way, 
whether in pretence, or in 
truth, Christ is preached ; 
and I therein do rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice. }* For 
I know that this shall turn 
to my salvation through 
your prayer, and the sup- 


my being laid aside, to depreciate me and 
my preaching, and so to cause me trouble 
of spirit). 18.] What then (i.e. ‘what 
is my feeling thcreupon ?’)? nevertheless 
(literally except that: i.e. “nothing, ex- 
cept that:” notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition to myself; it has no other result, 
than....), in every way (of preaching ;— 
from whatever motive undertaken and how- 
ever carried out), in pretext (with a by- 
motive, as in ver. 17), or in verity (‘truth 
and sincerity of spirit’), Christ Is PRo- 
CLAIMED (then these adversaries of the 
Apostle can hardly have been those against 
whom he speaks so decisively in Gal., and 
indeed in our ch. iii. 2. These men preached 
Christ, and thus forwarded, so far, the 
work of the Gospel, however mixed their 
motives may have been, or however im- 
perfect their work); and in this I rejoice, 
yea, and I shall (hereafter) rejoice; 

19.] for I know that this (viz. the greater 
spread of the preaching of Christ, last men- 
tioned, ver. 18) shall turn ont to my salva- 
tion (salvation is variously interpreted: of 
deliverance from present custody: of suste- 
nance in life: of victory over foes: of tlic 
salvation of others. But from the context 
it must refer to kis own spiritual good— 
his own fruitfulness for Christ and glori- 
fication of Him, whether by his life or 
death ;—and so eventually his own salva- 
tion, in degree of blessedness, not in rela- 
tion to the absolute fact itsclf) through 
your prayer (his affection leads him to 
make this addition—i.e., if you continue 
to pray for me;—not without the help of 
your prayers: see similar expressions, 
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ply of the Spirit of Jeses|and supply of *the Spirit of Jesus arom. viii». 


Christ, *° according to my 
earnest expectation and my 
hope, that in nothing Ishall 
be ashamed, but that with 
all boldness, as always, so 
now also Christ shall be 
magnified in my body, whe- 


Christ, 


20 according to my_ ? ex- > Rom. viii.19. 
pectation and hope, that ¢in nothing ¢ om. 5. 
I shall be ashamed, but that 4 with *#""" 
all boldness, 
Christ shall be magnified in my 


as always, so now also 


ther it be by life, or by \ody, whether by life or by death. 


death. | For to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is 
gain, 7? But if I live in 
the flesh, this is the fruit 
of my labour: yet what 
I shall choose I wot not. 
23 For I am in @ strait 
betwixt two, having a de- 


2 Cor. i. 11; Rom. xv. 30, 31; Philem. 
22), and (your) supply (to me, by that 
prayer and its answer) of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ (the construction obliges us 
to take supply as parallel with prayer, 
and as also included under the de- 
scription your. Were the sense as A. V., 
and ordinarily, ‘through your prayer 
ard the supply of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ,” the form of the original would 
have been different. How such a meaning 
ean be doctrinally objectionable, I am 
wholly unable to sce. Surely, that inter- 
cessory prayer should attaiz its object, and 
the supply take place ix consequence of the 
prayer, is only in aecord with the simplest 
idea of any reality in sueh prayer at all. 
—By a delicate toueh at the same time of 
personal humility and loving appreciation 
of their spiritual eminence and value to 
him, he rests the advancement of his own 
salvation on the supply of the Holy Spirit 
won for Him by their prayers), 

20.) according to (for it is ‘our con- 
fidence, which hath great reeompense of 
reward,’ Heb. x. 35 f.) my expectation 
(not, as A. V., ‘earnest expectation’) and 
hope, that in nothing (in no point, no 
particular) I shall be ashamed (general: 
have reason to take shame for my work 
for God, or His work in me), but (on 
the contrary) in (or with) all (as con- 
trasted with in nothing above) boldness 
(eontrast to shame :—boldness ox my part, 
seeing that life or death are both alike 
glorious for me—and thus I, my body, 
the passive instrnment in which Christ 
is glorified, shall any how be bold and 
of good cheer in this His glorifieation 
of Himself in me), as always, now also 
(that I am in the situation described 


“1 For to me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain. 
the flesh, [if] this be to me fruit of 
my labour, then what I shall choose 
I know not. 
strait betwixt the two, having my 


22 But uf to live in 


*3 But ©] am in aezvcoryv.s. 


above, ver. 17) Christ shall be magnified 
(shewn to be what He is: by His kingdom 
being spread among men: it is more than 
‘ praised’) in my body (my body being the 
subject of life or death,—in the oeeurrence 
of either of which he would not be ashamed, 
the one bringing aetive serviee for Christ, 
the other union with Him in heaven, 
ver. 21 ff), either by (means of) life or 
by (means of) death. 21.] For (justi- 
fication of the preeeding expectation and 
hope, in either event) to me (emphatic) to 
live (continue in lite, present) (is) Christ 
(see especially Gal. ii. 20. All my life, all 
my energy, all my time, is His—I live 
Christ), and to die (literally, to have died; 
the act of living is to him Christ; but it 
is the state after death, not the act of 
dying, which is gain to him) (is) gain. 
This last word has surprised some Com- 
mentators, expecting a repetition of Chrisé, 
or something at all events higher than 
mere gain. But it is to be explained by 
the foregoing context. ‘Even it my death 
should be the result of my enemies’ machi- 
nations, it will be no skame to me, but 
gain, and my boldness is seeured even for 
that event.’ 22.]| But if (not the hby- 
pothetieal ‘if’ but, assuming that it is so) 
the continuing to live in the flesh (ex- 
pansion of “to dive’’), this very thing (this 
very life which I am undervaluing) is to 
me the fruit of my work (i.e. that in 
which the fruit of my apostolic ministry 
will be involved,—the condition of that 
fruit being brought forth), then what (1. e. 
which of the two) I shall choose (for my- 
self) I know not. 23.] But (the con- 
trast is to the decision involved in the 
word “ know”) I am perplexed (literally, 
held in, kept back from decision, which 
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f2Tim.iv.6. desire for fdeparting, and being 
with Christ; for it is very far better: 
24 yet to abide in my flesh 1s more 
necessary for your sake. 5 And 
g ch. ii, 24. 


Sbeinge confident of this, I know 
that I shall abide and 
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sire to depart, and to be 
with Christ; which is far 
better: 74 nevertheless to 
abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you. 25 And 
having this confidence, I 
know that I skall abide 


shall con-| and continue with you all 


tinue with you all for your further-|/o7 your furtherance and 


ance and joy in your faith; 26 that 
h2Coril4& hin me your matter of boasting may 
v.12. 


joy of faith; 6 that your 
rejoicing may be more 
abundant in Jesus Christ 


abound in Christ Jesus, through my |e" ™e oy my coming to 


presence with you again. 


you again. 77 Only let 
your conversation be as 
it becometh the gospel of 
Christ: that whether I 
come and see you, or else 


*7 Only 


be absent, I may hear of 
your affairs, that ye stand 


iEph-iv.1. ieonduet yourselves worthily of the 
ivi gospel of Christ: that whether I 
come and see you, or be absent, I 
may hear of your state, that ye are 
kchiv.1. Kstanding fast in one spirit, !with |/#st im one spirit, with one 
m Jude 3, 


would be a setting at liberty) by (from the 
direction of,—kept in on both sides) the 
two (whieh have been mentioned, viz. life 
and death: not, which follow), having my 
desire towards (the A. V., ‘having a de- 
sire to, entirely misses the delieate sense) 
departing (from this world—used on ac- 
eount of the “ being with Christ” which 
follows), and being with Christ (‘this 
place,” says Calvin, “suffices to refute their 
folly, who dream that our souls sleep when 
separated from our bodies: for Paul openly 
declares that we enjoy Christ’s presence 
when we are dissolved in death.” Thus 
much is true: but not perhaps that which 
some have inferred from our verse, that 
it shews a change of view respecting the 
nearness of the Lord’s advent—for it is 
only said tn case of his death: he imme- 
diately takes it up [ver. 25] by an assur- 
ance that he should continue with them: 
and compare ver. 6; eh. iii. 20, 21, which 
shew that the advent was still regarded as 
imminent); for it is by far better: 

24.| but to continue in my flesh is 
more needful on account of you (and 
others—but the expressions of his love are 
now directed solely to them). 25. | 
And being confident of this, I know that I 
shall remain and continue alive with you 
all for your advancement and joy in your 
faith (both substantives belong to in your 
faith; it is their faith which is to advance, 
by the continuance of his teaching, and to 


one soul ™strivine together for the 


mind striving together for 
the faith of the gospel; 


rejoice, as explained below, on aecount of 
his presence among them) ; 26.] that 
your matter of boasting (not, as commonly 
rendered, ‘ your boasting ’ where the two 
ean be distinguished they should be. Their 
Christian matter of boasting in him was, 
the possession of the Gospel, whieh they had 
reeeived from him, whieh would abound, 
be assured and inereased, by his presence 
among them) may abound in Christ Jesus 
(its field, element of increase, it being a 
Christian matter of glorying) in me (its 
field, element, of abounding in Christ 
Jesus, I being the worker of that which 
furnishes this material), by means of my 
presence again with you. 

27—II. 18.] EXHORTATIONS TO UNITED 
FIRMNESS, TO MUTUAL CONCORD, TO HU- 
MILITY; AND IN GENERAL TO EARNEST- 
NESS IN RELIGION. 27.] Only,—i.e. I 
have but this to ask of you, in the prospect 
of my return. conduct yourselves | 
literally, live as citizens of a polity. The 
“polity”? being the heavenly state, of 
which you are eitizens; see especially 
ch. iit. 20. in one spirit] refers to 
the unity of spirit in which the various 
members of the ehureh would be fused and 
blended in the case of perfect unity. This 
one spirit of Christiaus united for their 
common faith would of necessity be the 
Spirit of God whieh penetrates and in- 
spires them: compare Eph. iv. 3, 4. Then, 
as this Spirit is the highest principle in us, 
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Sand in nothing terrified faith of the gospel; 28 and not being 


by your adversaries: which 
7s to them an evident token 


terrified im any thing by your ad- 


of perdition, but to you of Versaries: "the which is to them an 22 Thess is. 
salvation, and that of God. ‘evidence of perdition, 0 but of a your See Te 
| 2 Tim. ii. t. 


29 For unto you tt is given | 
in the behalf of Christ, not | 


salvation, and that from God. 
only to believe on him, but cause unto you Pit hath been 


or t No our oldest 
“9 Bé- MSS.: some 


very ancient 

ones reading, 
to us of sal- 

vation. 


given, 


also to suffer for his sake; in the behalf of Christ 4 not only t0 pase ea. 


30 having the same conflict | 


which ye saw in me, and 
now hear to be in me. 


fore any consolation in 
Christ, if any comfort of \ 
love, if any fellowship of | 
the Spivit, if any bowels 
and mercies, * fulfil ye my 





—he includes also the lower portion, the 
animal soul ; with one soul striving 
together (the soul, receiving on the one 
hand influence from the spirit, on the other 
impressions from the outer world, is the 
sphere of the affections and moral energies, 
and thus is that in and by which the exer- 
tion here spoken of would take place. 
striving together, either with one another 
or with me. The former is I think preter- 
able, both on account of the one spirit and 
one soul, which naturally prepare the mind 
for an united effort, and because his own 
share in the contest comes in as a new cle- 
ment in ver. 30) for the faith (compare 
Jude 3). 28.| The adversaries, from the 
comparison which follows with his own 
conflict, and the suffering in Christ’s behalf 
spoken of in the next verse, must be the 
adversaries of the faith, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, compare 1 Cor. xvi. 9. the 
which, viz. “your not being terrified.” 

an evidence of perdition, because it 
will shew that all their arts are of no avail 
against your union and firnmess and hope- 
fulness: and thus their own ruin (spiritual, 
as the whole matter is spiritual), in hope- 
lessly contending against you, is pointed 
out, not perhaps to themselves as per- 
ceiving it, but to themselves if they choose 
to perceive it. but (is a sign) of your 
salvation (spiritual again: not merely, 
rescue and safety from them), and this (viz. 
the being a sigz, to them of perdition, to 
you of your salvation : the sign is one from 
God) from God. 29.} Because (proof 
that the sign is from God, in that He has 
granted to you the double proof of His 


Rom. v. 3. 


believe in him, but also to suffer in 4 ¥ph-iis. 
‘his behalf; 
IT. 1 If there be there- conflict Sas ye saw in me, and now * 4 
hear of in me. 

II. 1 If then there be any exhor- 
tation in Christ, if any comfort of 
love, if *any communion of the a2oor.xiii.1. 


30tThaving the same rCol.ii1. 
s Acts xvi. 19, 
1 Thess, 


ii. 2. 


favour, not only, &c.) unto you (first em- 
phasis) it was granted (second emphasis — 
it was given by grace), on behalf of Christ 
(the rendering ‘to you it is given in the 
behalf of Christ’ (A. V.), is wrong) not 
only to believe on Him, but also on his 
behalf to suffer ; 30.} having (i. e., 
ye having) the same conflict (one in its 
nature and object) as ye saw (viz. when I 
was with you, Acts xvi. 16 ff.) in me (in 
my case as its example), and now hear 
of in me (he means, by report of others, 
and by this Epistle). 

Cuap. II, 1—11.] Exvhortation to unity 
and humility (1—4), after the example of 
Christ (5—11). 1.] He introduces in 
the fervour of his affection (“see how per- 
sistently, how vehemently, with what earnest 
sympathy,” Chrysostom) four great points 
of the Christian life and ministry, and by 
them enforces his exhortation. The four 
fall into fwo pairs, in each of which we 
have first the objective principle of Chris- 
tian life (in Christ,—of the Spirit), and 
next the subjective principle “of love,” 
—tenderness and compassions. And thus 
the awakening of motives by these four 
points is at the same time powerful and 
touching. The first particular mentioned 
is here, exhortation, not “ consolation,” 
which follows in the word comfort. in 
Christ specifies the element of the exhor- 
tation. The Greek word, paraklésis, signi- 
fies both exhortation and consolation: see 
Acts iv. 36. of love is the subjective 
genitive,—‘ consolation furnished by love.’ 

communion,—fellowship, of the 
Holy Spirit; compare 2 Cor. xiii. 18; 
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beoliit, Spirit, if any tenderness and com- |Joy, that ye be likeminded, 

x ‘ be k . full having the same love, being 

¢ John iii. 0. passions, ca ma e ye my JOY Uu 5) of one accord, of one mind. 

anom.xis. @that ye be of the same mind,|3 Let nothing be done 
1 Cor. i.10. 


yeorit?., having the same love, with united 


ch.i. 27. & iii. 


through strife or vain- 
glory ; but in lowliness of 


pew ties. souls being of one mind, %*in no- mind let each esteem other 

evalv.26., thing following self-seeking nor vain-| better than themselves. 
ftomxii. @lory; but fthrough your lowliness|* 200% vot every man on 
rPe.8) of mind esteeming each other better|™% 0" ("ge Out every 

= ae man also on the things of 

gio. than yourselves. #® Not looking each | others. § Let this mind be 


of you on his own things, but each 
of you on the things of others also. 
5h+ Have this mind in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: § who, iex- 
isting in the form of God, * deemed 


h Matt. xi. 29. 
John xiii. 15. 
7 Pet. ii. 21. 
1 John ii. 6. 
+ So allour 
oldest MSS, 
iJohni.1,2.& 


xvii.5. 
2 Cor.iv.4. Col.i.15. Heb. i. 3. 


tenderness (literally, bowels), of affection- 
ate emotion in general: compassions, of 
the compassionate emotions m particular. 
—I may remark, that the exhortation being 
addressed to the Philippians, the if there 
be any is to be taken subjectively—If there 
be with you any «ce. 2.| make... 
full has the emphasis—‘ he already had joy 
in them, but it was not complete, because 
they did not walk in perfect unity: compare 
lip tk:9): be of the same mind is 
more general than ‘being of one mind’ 
below. And this is all that can be reason- 
ably said of the difference between them. In 
the more fervid portions of such an Epistle 
as this, we must be prepared for something 
very nearlyapproaching to tautology. “Itis 
astonishing,” says Chrysostom, “ how often 
he repeats the same thing, from his ex- 
ceeding earnestness’’). having the 
same love] ‘i.e. equally loving and being 
loved,’ Chrysostom. with united 
souls being of one mind] to be taken to- 
gether as one designation only: with 
union of soul unanimous (minding one 
thing). 8.] entertaining no thought 
in a spirit of (according to, after the 
manner of) self-seeking (sce note, Rom.1i. 8, 
on the common mistaken rendering of this 
word), none in a spirit of vain-glory; but 
through your lowliness of mind (assuming 
lowliness as a Christian grace which you 
possess. And it is this lowliness, thus ex- 
isting already in you, which leads you to 
the estimate recommended. Inthe A. V. 
this fine point is lost, and the lowliness of 
mind appears as if it were the grace rccom- 
mended, instead of assumed) esteeming 


in you, which was also tn 
Christ Jesus: © who, being 
in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal 


k John v. 18. & x. 33. 


one another superior to yourselves (i.e. 
each man his neighbour better than 
himself). 4.| Each regarding not 
their own matters but each also the 
matters of others (“this second clause 
[Mey.] is a feebler contrast than might 
have been expected after the absolute 
regation in the first.” The also shews that 
that first is to be taken with some allow- 
ance, for by our very nature, each man 
must look on his own things in some mea- 
sure).—On the nature of the strife in the 
Philippian Church, as shewn by the exhor- 
tations here, see Introduction, § ii. 7. 
5—11.] The exhortation enforced, by 
the example of the self-denial of Christ 
Jesus. 5.] Think this in yonur- 
selves, which was also (the mind) in 
Christ Jesus (it is disputed whether this is 
said of the Son of God before, or since His 
Incarnation. See below. I assume now, 
and will presently endeavour to prove, that 
the Apostle’s reference is first to the faking 
on him of our humanity, and then to his 
further humiliation ia that humanity): 
who, subsisting (originally. 
Less cannot be implied in this word than 
eternal pree-existenee. The participle is 
hardly equivalent to “although he snb- 
sisted,’ still less “inasmuch as he sub- 
sisted ;”? but simply states its fact as a link 
in the logical chain, ‘‘ subsisting as He did;” 
without fixing the character of that link as 
causal or concessive) in the form of God 
(not merely the xafure of God, which how- 
ever is tmplied: but, as in Heb. i. 3, the 
“brightness of God’s glory and the express 
image of His person: compare John v. 37 


zw 
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with God: 7 but made hin- 
self of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men: 
5 and being found in fashion 
as aman, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death 
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not his being on an equality with 
God a thing to grasp at, 


7 eer ERs xxii. 6. 





. Isa. lili. 3. 

emptied himself, taking upon him Maris. an 

. ) 8. 
the form ™of a servant, being m doa li th 
. . & XIX th. & 

made in the likeness of men: § and N18. 4 
being found in fashion as a man, ae 
. . Matt. xx. 28. 
he humbled himself, ° becoming obe- | buke xxii-27. 
dient even unto death, and that the vii Pad 

v.4. Het 

il. 14, 17. o Matt. xxvi. 80, 42. John x. 18. Heb. . 8. & xii? 


with xvi. 5. “The divine nature had an 
infinite beauty in itself, even without any 
creature to look on it.” Bengel. See also 
Col.i.15; 2 Cor.iv. 4. That the divine xa- 
ture of Christ is not here meant, is elear : 
for He did not with reference to éhis empty 
Himself, ver. 7), deemed not his equality 
with God a matter for grasping (on the 
difficulty of the rendering, aud the reasous 
tor pressing that here adopted, see in my 
Greek Test. The meaning is plain enough. 
Our Lord possessed equality with God. 
In “the mind which was in Him, He 
regarded not this His equality a thing to 
be grasped at by Him, so as to hold it firm 
for Himself, but” &e. We have now to 
enquire, whether the opening of the passage 
will bear to be understood of our Lord 
already incarnate. De Wette and others 
have maintained that the name Christ Jesus 
cannot apply to Him before His Incarna- 
tion. But the answer to this is easy, viz. 
that that name applies to the entire his- 
torical Person of our Lord, of whom the 
whole passage is said, and not merely to 
Him in his pre-existent state. That one 
and the same person of the Son of God, 
“existing in the form of God,” afterwards 
“became in the likeness of men,” gathering 
to itself the humanity, in virtue of which 
He is now designated in the conerete, Christ 
Jesus. The dispute seems to me to be 
satisfactorily settled by the contrast be- 
tween the two clauses just quoted. These 
two cannot belong to Christ in the same in- 
carnate state. Therefore the former of them 
must refer to his pre-incarnate state), 

7.| but emptied Himself (ZZimself is the 
emphatie word, not the verb.—He not 
only did not enrich himself, but he 
emptied himself:—He used His equality 
with God as an opportunity, not for selt- 
exaltation, but for self-abasement. And 
the word simply and literally means, 
emptied. He emptied Himself of the 
form of God {not His essential glory, 
but its manifested possession: see on the 


words above: the glory whieh He had 
with the Father before the world began, 
Jobn xvii. 5, and whieh He resumed at 
His glorifieation]—He ceased, while in 
this state of exinanition, to refleet the 
glory whieh He had with the Father), 
[ by | taking the form of a servant (speciti- 
eation of the method in which He emptied 
Himself. The term servant is contrasted 
with ‘equality with God’—and imports ‘@ 
servant of God,’ —not a servant generally, 
nor a servant of man and God. And this 
state, of a servant of God, is further de- 
fined by what follows), being made (by birth 
into the world,—‘becoming’ )in the likeness 
of men (compare Rom. viii. 3. He was not 
aman pure and simple, and nothing else, 
but the Son of God manifest in the flesh 
and nature of men. The expression, 22 
the likeness, is forcible, in giving another 
subordinate specification, viz. that He was 
made in like form to men, who are ser- 
vants of God). 8.] (the term, being 
found, serves to denote the taking up afresh 
of the subject, and introducing a new por- 
tion of the history. Hitherto ‘of the act of 
laying aside the form of God, specified to 
have consisted in taking the form of a 
servant, and being made in the likeness of 
men. But now we take Him up again, 
this having past ; we find Him in his human 
appearanee —and what then? we have fur- 
ther acts of self-humiliation to relate): 
and when He was (having been) found 
in habit (guise, outward semblance; e.g. 
of look, and dress, and speeeh. The term 
is a more specific repetition of “in the 
likeness” above: and is here emphatic: 
‘being found in Aabit,&e.—He did not 
stop with this outward semblance, but 
...)asaman (for He was not a man, 
but God [in Person], with the humanity 
taken on him: “As @ man: for this 
was the nature which He took up into 
Him: He himself was not this, but He 
put this on.’ Theodoret), He humbled 
himself (in His humanity: a further act 
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death of the cross. 


ix ; : aeh 
pJonn xvii) God also Pexalted him exceedingly, 


$3. Hebi ond bestowed on him tthe name 
Eph. 1.20, 21 

1.20, 21. . : 
“Heb.i.4. “Which is above every name: 1° that 
+ So all our 


oldest MSS, 

r Isa. xlv. 23. 
Matt. xxviii, 
18. Rom. 
xiv. Jl. 
v.13. 


s John xtii. 13. 
Acts ii. 36. 
Rom. xiv. 9 


of self-denial. The stress here is on the 
verb, not on “himself: in ver. 7 the 
weight rested on the reflexive reference 
of the act, but here it rests on the vre- 
flexive act itself) [by] becoming (this 
participle specifies, wherein the humilia- 
tion consisted) obedient (to God; as before 
in the term servant. See Rom. y. 19, Heb. y. 
8 f., and ver. 9,—“ wherefore God also,” 
—referring to the words “to God,’ here 
understood) even unto (as far as) death 
(the climax of His obedience. Unto death 
must not be taken with “humbled him- 
self,’ which breaks the sentence awk- 
wardly), and that (death) the death of the 
cross (i.e., “that accursed death, and 
appropriated to the worst of criminals.” 
Theophylact). 

9—11.] Exaltation of Jesus, consequent 
on this His humiliation :—brought for- 
ward as an encouragement to follow His 
example. “He proves by Christ’s ex- 
ample, that they are blessed who volun- 
tarily humiliate themselves with Christ : 
for from the most despised estate to the 
most exalted height, whoever humbles 
himself shall be in like manner exalted. 
Who then will refuse that submission by 
which he may rise to the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom?” Calvin. 9.} 
Wherefore (i.e. on account of this His 
self-humiliation and obedience: see Heb. 
ii. 9, note. But we must always bear in 
mind, that herein Christ was not @ man, 
nor an example what we can do, but the 
eternal Son of God, lowering Himself to 
take the nature of men, and in it render- 
ing voluntary and perfect obedience) also 
(introduces the result, Luke i. 35) God 
(on His part: on the reference, see on the 
word “ obedient”) highly exalted Him 
(uot only exalted, but highly exalted; 
His exaltation being a super-eminent one. 
Not, as A. V. above, ‘hath highly ex- 
alted ;? the reference is to an historical faet, 
viz. that of His Ascension), and gave to 
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Tin the name of Jesus every knee 
should bend, of things in heaven 
‘and on earth and under the earth; 
Nand ‘that every tongue should 
1cor. vii Confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
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9 Wherefore | of the cross. 9 Wherefore 


God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a 
name which is above every 
name: 19 that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; 
Nand that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the 


Him (the Father being greater than the 
incarnate Son, John xiv. 28, and having 
by His exaltation of Jesus to His throne, 
frecly bestowed on him the kingly office, 
which is the completion of His Mediator- 
ship, Rom. xiv. 9) the name which is above 
every name (the word must be kept, 
against most Commentators, to its plain 
sense of NAME,—and not rendered ‘glory,’ 
or understood of His office. The name 
is, the very name which He bore in His 
humiliation, but which now is the highest 
and most glorious of all names, the name 
of Jesus. Compare His own answer in 
glory, Acts ix. 5, “ZI am JxEsus, whom 
thou persecutest”’) : 10.] that (intent 
of this exaltation) in the name of Jesus (em- 
phatic, as the ground and element of the 
act whieh follows) every knee should bend 
(i.e. all prayer should be made [not, as 
A. V., ‘at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow,’—which the words of the ori- 
gina) will not bear]. But what prayer ? 
to Jesus, or fo Gop THROUGH Him? 
The only way to answer this question is 
to regard the general aim of the passage. 
This undoubtedly is, the exaltation of 
Jesus. The clause, “to the glory of God 
the Father,” below, is no deduction from 
this, but rather an additional reason why 
we should carry on the exaltation of Jesus 
until this new particular ts introduced. 
This would lead us to infer that the uni- 
versal prayer is to be ¢o Jesus. And this 
view is confirmed by the next clause, where 
every tongue is to confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, when we remember the common 
expression, “fo call upon the name of the 
Lord,” for prayer: Rom. x.12f.; 1 Cor. i. 
2 (2 Tim. ii. 22]; Acts [vii. 59] ix. 14, 
21; xxii. 16), of those in heaven (angels. 
Eph. i. 20, 21. Heb. i. 6) and those on 
earth (men) and those under the earth 
(the dead) ; 11.] and that every 
tongue (of all the classes just named) 
should confess (result of the bending of 


9—1o. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


glory of God the Father. 
12 Wherefore, my beloved, 
as ye have always obeyed, 
not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my 
absence, work out your own 
salvation with fear and 
treinbling. %3 For it is 
God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. 34 Do 
all things without murmur- 
ings and disputings: ' that 
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the glory of God the Father. 
then, my beloved, even tas ye were teb.i.s. 
always obedient, not as in my pre- 

sence only, but now much more in 

my absence, carry out "with fear u=ph. vis. 
and trembling your own salvation. 

13 For *it is God which worketh in x2 or. ii.s. 
you both to will and to work for 

his good pleasure. 
Ywithout murmurings 


12 So 


Heb. xiii. 21. 


14 Do all things 
and 


Z Ajs- y) Cor. x. 10. 
dis s 1 Pet. iv. 9. 


putings: 15 that ye may be blame-*%™**" 


every knee) that Jesus Christ is Lord (see 
1 Cor. xii. 3), to the glory (so as for such 
confession to issue in the glory) of God 
the Father (which is the great end of all 
Christ’s mediation and mediatorial king- 
dom, compare 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. “That 
the majesty of God may shine in Christ, 
and the Father be glorified in the Son; 
see John v. and xvii., and you will have 
the exposition of this place.” Calvin). 
12—16.] After this glorious example, 
he exhoris them to earnestness after 
Christian perfection. 12. So then] 
i.e. as a consequence on this pattern set 
you by Christ. The more obedient answers 
to “becoming obedient,” ver. 8, and salva- 
tion to the exaltation of Christ. It is 
therefore better to refer “so then” to 
that whieh has just preceded, than to all 
the foregoing exhortations, eh. i. 27 ff. 
ye were obedient] i.e. fo God, as 
Christ above: not as ordinarily, ‘to me’ 
or ‘my Gospel.’ The following clauses are 
to be connected not with this, but with 
“work out,” &c., at the end of the verse. 
as is by no means superfluous, 
but gives the sense not as if (it were a 
matter to be done) in my presence only, 
but now (as things are at present) much 
more (with more earnestness) in my 
absence (beeause spiritual help from me 
is withdrawn from you), carry out (bring 
to an accomplishment) your own (em- 
phasis on your own, perhaps as directing 
attention to the example of Christ which 
has preceded,—as Hr obeyed and won 
His exaltation, so do you obey and carry 
out your own salvation) salvation (which 
is begun with justification by faith, but 
must be earried out, brought to an issue, 
by sanctification of the Spirit—a life of 
holy obedienee and advance to Christian 
perfection. For this reason, the A. V., 


‘work out your own salvation,’ is bad, 
because ambiguous, giving the idea that 
the salvation is a thing to be gotten, 
brought in and brought about, by our- 
selves) with fear and trembling (lest you 
should fail of its accomplishment at the 
last. The expression indicates a state of 
anxiety and self-distrust. And the stress 
of the exhortation is on these words :— 
considering the immense sacrifice which 
Christ made for you, and the lofty emi- 
nence to which God hath now raised Him, 
be ye more than ever earnest that you 
miss not your own share in sueh salvation. 
The thought before the Apostle’s mind is 
much the same as that in Heb. ii. 3). 
13.] Encouragement to fulfil the 
last exhortation—for you are not left to 
yourselves, but have the almighty Spirit 
dwelling in you to aid you.—This working 
must not be explained away, with Pelagius, 
into “a mere persuasion and encouraging 
by promises :” it is an effieacious working 
which is here spoken of: God not only 
brings about the will, but creates the will 
—we owe both the will to do good, and 
the power, to His indwelling Spirit. 
in you, as in 1 Cor. xii. 6, and 2 Cor. iv. 
12; Eph. ii. 2; Col. i. 29. for [the 
sake of] His good pleasure,—i. ec. in order 
to earry out that good counsel of His will 
whieh He hath purposed towards you. 
14 ff] More detailed exhortations, as 
to the manner of their Christian energizing. 
murmuring, in every other place in 
the N. T., as also in Exod. xvi. 7, 9, signi- 
fies murmuring against men, not against 
God. And the context here makes it best 
to keep the same sense: sueh murmurings 
arising from selfishness, whieh is espceially 
discommended to us by the example of 
Christ. disputings] by the same rule, 
we should rather understand disputings 
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aMatt.v.4 less and harmless, 

Eph, v. 1. 


b1 Pet. ii.12. 
e Devt. xxxii. 
5. 


°erooked and perverse 


d Matt. v.14, 


18, Epi. . 
8. the world; 16 holding forth the word 
e2coritt of hfe, © for a boast to me against the 
> 5 
1 Thess. ii. 


reise, day of Christ, that I have not run 
in vain, neither laboured in vain. 
7 Yea, if §I am even being poured 
out upon the sacrifice and } minis- 
tration of your faith, ‘I joy, and 


) Thess. iii. 
5. 
g2 Tim. iv. 6. 


h Rom. xv. 16. 


32 Cor. vil. 4. 
Cul. i. 24. 


congratulate you all. 


like manner do ye also joy, and 
19 But I hope in 


congratulate me. 


with men, than doubts respecting God or 
duty. 15.] The whole clause is a 
reminiscence of Deut. xxxii. 8. ye 
shine | indicative, not “shine ye,” impera- 
tive: for this 7s the position of Christians 
in the world: see Matt. v.14; Eph. v. 8. 
Not ‘lights’ merely, but luminaries, ‘ hea- 
venly bodies” But this can hardly be 
satisfactorily given in an English version. 
16.] Probably as E. V., holding forth 
(to the, applying to them). for (result 
of your thus walking, as concerns myself) 
a matter of boasting for me against (tem- 
poral: reserved for) the day of Christ, that 
I did not run (the pust tense is from the 
point of view of that day) for nothing, nor 
labour for nothing. 17, 18.] These 
verses are closely connected with the pre- 
ceding; not as De Wette and others main- 
tain, with ch. i. 26, which is most unnatural, 
and never would occur to any reader. The 
connexion is this: in ver. 16 he had tacitly 
assuined that he should live to witness 
their blameless conduct even till the day of 
Christ. Now he puts the other alternative 
—that the dangers which surrounded him 
would result in his death:—aud in that 
case equally he rejoiced, &c. 17. Yea, 
if even] In the present case (see on the 
construetion in my Greek Test.), the Apos- 
tle scems to believe the supposition which 
he makes: that it veritably will be so. 
if I am even being poured out, because 
the dauger was besetting him now, and 
waxing onward to its accomplishment. He 
uses the word literally, with reference to 
the shedding of his blood. “‘ He represents 
his whole apostolic work for the faith of 


God, without reproach, Pamidst a 


among whom ‘ye shine as lights in 
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achildren of |¥¢ ™ay be blameless and 


harmless, the sons of God, 
without rebuke, in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse 
nation, among whom ye 
shine as lights inthe world ; 
16 holding forth the word 
of life; that I may rejoice 
in the day of Christ, that 
I have not run in vain, 
neither laboured in vain. 
7 Yea, and if I be offered 
upon the sacrifice and ser- 
vice of your faith, I joy, 
and rejoice with you all. 
18 For the same cause also 
do ye joy, and rejoice with 
me. 39 But I trust in the 


generation, 


18 And 


in. 


the Philippians, as a sacrifice: if he is put 
to death in the course of it, he will be, by 
the shedding of his blood, poured out as a 
hbation upon this sacrifice, as among the 
Jews (Num. xxviii. 7; xv. 4 ff) and hea- 
thens, in their sacrifices, libations of wine 
were usual, which were poured over the offer- 
ings.” Meyer. ministration here cans, 
priest’s ministration at the sacrifice. 

of your faith] your faith zs the sacri- 
fice, which I, as a priest, offer to God. 
The image is precisely as in Rom. xv. 16, 
where he is the priest, offering up the 
Gentiles to God. Aud the case which he 
puts is, that he, the priest, should have his 
own blood poured out at, upon his sacri- 
ficing and presentation to God of their 
faith. I joy] not to be joined with 
“with you,” but absolute, I rejoice for 
myself and congratulate you (not, ‘rejoice 
with you,’ as A. VY. and many Commen- 
tators. Meyer well observes that the fol- 
lowing verse is decisive against this: for if 
they rejoiced already, what need of ‘do ye 
also joy ?”—congratulate you, viz. on the 
fact that I have been thus poured out for 
your faith, which would be an honour 
and a boast for you). 18.] And on the 
same account do ye joy (answer to his 
congratulation,—for this your honour), 
and congratulate me (answer to his joy 
above,—on this my joy). 

19—30.] ADDITIONAL NOTICES RE- 
SPEOTING THE APOSTLE’S STATE IN HIS 
IMPRISONMENT: HIS INTENDED MISSION 
OF TIMOTHY AND ACTUAL MISSION OF 
Eparnropitus. The connexion with the 
foregoing seems to be,—‘and yet this 


) 
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Lord Jesus to send Timo- 
theus shortly unto you, 
that I also may be of good 
comfort, when I know your 
state. "0 For I have no 
man likeminded, who will 
naturally care for your 
state. ®! For all seek their 
own, not the things which 
are Jesus Christ’s. ?? But 
ye know the proof of him, 
that, as a son with the 
Sather, he hath served with 
me tn the gospel, *3 Him 
therefore I hope to send 
presently, so soon as I 
shall see how it will go 
with me. 74 But I trust 
in the Lord that I also 
myself shall come shortly. 
°5 Yet I supposed it neces- 
sary to send to you Epa- 
phroditus, my brother, and 
companion in labour, and 
Sellowsoldier, but your mes- 
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the Lord Jesus to send *'Timothy & Rom. xi-21. 
shortly unto you, that I also may 

be of good eourage, when I know 
your state. °0 For I have no man 
‘like-minded, who will naturally be 
careful about your state. 7! For 
they all ™seek their own things, 
not the things of Christ Jesus. 
22 But ye know the proof of him, 
"that, as a child [serveth] a father, 
he hath served with me unto the 
gospel. % Him therefore I hope to 
send presently, so soon as I see how 
it will go with me. ** But °T trust ocn.i. 2. 


1 Ps. lv. 13. 


m 1 Cor. x. 2), 
33. & xiii. 5. 
2 Tim. iv. 10, 
16. 


nl Cor.iv. 17. 
1 Tim. i. 2. 
2 Tim. i. 2. 


Philem. 22. 
in the Lord that I myself also shall 
come shortly. *> Yet I thought it 
neeessary to send to you ? Epa- pehiv.is. 


phroditus, my brother, and fellow- 
labourer, and ‘%fellow-soldier, but aPnitem.2 


pouring out of my blood is by no means 
certain, for I hope to hear news of you 
soon, nay, to see you myself.’ 19. 
in the Lord Jesus} ‘my hope is not an 
idle one, as a worldly man’s gnight be; but 
one founded on faith in Christ.’ 
shortly, see ver. 23. I also] ‘as well 
as you, by your reeeption of news eoncern- 
ing me.’ 20.] Reason why he would 
send Timothy above ull others: For I have 
none else like-minded (with myself, not 
with Timothy), who (of that kind, who) 
will really (emphatie:—with no seeondary 
regards for himself, as in ver. 21) care for 
your affairs (have real anxiety about your 
matters, to order them for the best). 

21.] For they all (ny present companions: 
who these were, we know not: they are eha- 
raeterized, eh. iv. 21, merely as “the bre- 
threnwhoare with me”—eertainly not Luke 
—whether Demas, in transition between 
Philem. 24 and 2 Tim. iv. 10, we eannot 
say) seek their own matters, not those of 
Jesus Christ (no weakening of the assertion 
must be thought of, as that of understand- 
ing the word all as hyperbolieally put for 
many, or most,—or understanding the as- 
sertion, care more about Jc. than §¢.,— 
as many Commentators: nor must it be 
restrieted to the love of ease, &c., unwill- 
ingness to undertake so long a journey, 


as Chrysostom and others: both all and 
the assertion are absolute). 22.) But 
the approved worth of him ye know (viz. 
by trial, when we were at Philippi together, 
Acts xvi. 1, 3,—xvii. 14),—-viz.: that as a 
son (serveth) a father, he served with 
me for the Gospel. The econstruetion is 
this: the Apostle would have written, ‘as 
a son a father, so he served me,’—but 
ehanges it to ‘so he served with me,’ from 
modesty and reverence, seeing that we are 
not servants one of anotlier, but all of 
God, in the matter of the Gospel. 24. 
in the Lord] See above, ver. 19. alsa, 
as well as Timothy. 

25—30.1 Of Epaphroditus : his mission: 
and recommendation of him. Epaphro- 
ditus is not clsewhere mentioned. The 
name was a common one. There ts per- 
haps no reason for supposing him identieal 
with Epaphras (Col. i.7; iv. 12. Philem. 
23), who was a minister of the Colossian 
ehureh.— We must uot attempt to give 
a striet official meaning to each of the 
words predicated of Epaphroditus. The 
accumniation of them serves to give him 
greater recommendation in the eyes of the 
Philippians. 23, to send] it was 
actually a sending back, though not so 
expressed here: see ch. iv. 18. The term 
fellow-soldier applies to the combat with 
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*. viii. 23. T Simini . 
r2Cor. viii.23.T your apostle, and ‘minister to my 
ch. iv. 18, 
teh.i. 8, 


necd: *6 ' since he was longing after 
you all, and was full of heaviness, 
because ye had heard that he was 
sick. °7 For indeed he was sick 
nigh unto death: yet God had 
merey on him; and not on him 
only, but on me also, that I might 
not have sorrow upon sorrow. °*8 I 
sent him therefore the more anxi- 
ously, that, when ye see him, ye 
may rejoice again, and that I may 
be the less sorrowful. *9 Receive 
him therefore in the Lord with all 


II. 26—30. 
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senger, and he that minis- 
tered to my wants. 26 For 
he longed after you all, and 
was full of heaviness, be- 
cause that ye had heard 
that he had been sick. 
°7 For indeed he was sick 
nigh unto death: but God 
had mercy on him; and 
not on him only, but on me 
also, lest I should have 
sorrow upon sorrow. 7% I 
sent him therefore the more 
carefully, that, when ye see 
him again, ye may rejoice, 
and that I may be the less 
sorrowful, 29 Receive him 
therefore in the Lord with 


u 1 Cor. xvi. 18. 
1 Thess. v.12. 
1 Tim. v.17, 


honour: 
t Omitted dy 
one of our 


oldest MSS., 
and variously 


gladness; and "hold such men in 
80 beeause for the work 
+ {of Christ] he came mgh unto 
death, hazarding his life *that he 


all gladness ; and hold such 
in reputation: 3° because 
for the work of Christ he 
was nigh unto death, not 
regarding his life, to sup- 
ply your lack of service 
toward me. 





read 6 . . 
others. See might supply what was lacking on 
note. * > ube: é 
awe your part i your ministration to- 


ward me. 


the powers of darkness, in which the 
ministers of Christ are the leaders: see 
besides ref., 2 Tim. ii. 3. buat your] 
—the contrast is to my above. 
apostle—not in the ordinary sense of 
apostle, in Rom. xi. 13,—but as in 2 Cor. 
villi, 23 (where see note). 26.] Reason 
for the necessity. The past tense, imper- 
fect, was longing would become true when 
they received the letter. His longing was 
then actually present: an English letter- 
writer would have said, “is longing.” 

full of heaviness] Whether there was any 
special reason, more than affection, which 
made Epaphroditus anxious to return on 
account of this, we cannot say. 27. 
sorrow upon sorrow | i.e. if to his bonds 
had been added the loss of his friend,— 
“sorrow coming upon sorrow.” The second 
sorrow refers to his own distress in his 
imprisonment, so often implied in this 
Epistle: see Introd. § ili. 4, 5. 28. | 
The that I may be the less sorrowful js 
one of the Apostle’s delicate touches of 
affection. If they rejoiced in seeing Epa- 
phroditus, his oven trouble would be thereby 
lessened. 29.] therefore, as accom- 
plishing the purpose just expressed. The 


stress is on the request to receive him. 
There certainly seems to be something 
behind respecting Epaphroditus, of which 
we are not informed. If extreme affection 
had been the sole ground of his being full 
of heaviness, no such exhortation as this 
would have been needed. 30.] for 
the work [of Christ], viz. of the Gospel, 
or of Christ (probably the original text 
had only, for the work) ;—part of which it 
was, to sustain the minister of the Gospel, 

he came nigh unto death] he in- 
curred so serious and nearly fatal a sick- 
ness :—not to be understood, as Chrysos- 
tow and others do, of danger incurred by 
the hostility of the authorities. that 
he might fill up (1 Cor. xvi. 17) your 
deficiency (viz. on account of your absence) 
in the ministration to me (this iinistra- 
tion was the contribution of money, which 
had been sent by Epaphroditus. The only 
deficiency in this kind service was, their 
inability, through absence, to minister it 
to the Apostle themselves: and this Epa- 
phroditus filled up, and in so doing risked 
his life in the way above hinted at, i. e. pro- 
bably by too constant and watchful attend- 
ance on the Apostle. So that there is no 
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ITT, ' Finally, my bre- 
thren, rejoice in the Lord. 
To write the same things 
to you, to me indeed is not 
grievous, but for you it is 
safe. ? Beware of dogs, be- 
ware of evil workers, beware 
of the concision. 3% For we 
are the circumcision, which 
worship God in the spirit, 
and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in 
the flesh. 4 Though Imight 
also have confidence in the 


concision. 


blame on them conveyed by the sentence,— 
but the whole is a delicate way of enhancing 
Epaphroditus’s services—‘ that which you 
would have done if you could, he did 
for you—therefore receive him with all 
oy’). 

: Se III. 1—IY. 1.] Warnine aGainst 
CERTAIN JUDAIZERS,—ENFORCED BY HIS 
OWN EXAMPLE (1—16): ALSO AGAINST 
IMMORAL PERSONS (17—iv. 1). 

1.] He appears to have been closing his 
Epistle (finally, &c.), bnt to have again 
gone off, on the vehement mention of the 
Judaizers, into an explanation of his strong 
term rendered concision. the same 
things] It seems to methat Wiesinger has 
rightly apprehended the reference of this 
somewhat difficult sentence. The rejoice 
in the Lord, taken up again by the thus 
stand fast in the Lord, ch. iv. 1, is evi- 
dently put here emphatically, with direct 
reference to the warning which follows— 
let your joy (your boast) be in the Lord. 
And this same exhortation, rejoice, is in 
fact the ground-tone of the whole Epistle. 
See ch. i. 18, 25; ii. 17; iv. 4, where the 
addition “ azd again I say” seems to refer 
back again to this saying. So that there 
is no difficulty in imagining that the Apos- 
tle may mean by “ the same things,” his 
exhortation to rejoice. The description of 
this course as being safe is no objection 
to this: because the rejoicing zn the Lord 
is in fact an introduction to the warning 
which follows: a provision, by upholding 
the antagonist duty, against their falling 
into deceit. And thus all the speculation, 
whether the same things refer to a lost 
Epistle, or to words uttered when he was 
with them, falls to the ground. And the 
inference from Polycarp’s words in his 
Epistles to these Philippians, “ who (viz. 
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III. ! Finally, my brethren, * re- a2Cor. nif 1. 
joice in the Lord. 
same things to you, to me indeed 
is not irksome, but for you it is safe. 
*» Beware of the dogs, beware of » Isa ivi. 1, 
the ‘evil workers, ‘beware of the ¢ 2 Cor xt 


= ch. iv. 4. : 
To write the ?Thess.v.16. 


13 
om. if. 28. 


3 For we are ¢the cir- sepeat eae. 


& xxx. 6 


cumeision, who ‘worship by the Seriv.4. 


Rom. ii. 29. 


Spirit of God, and ® glory in Christ Sir! 2 

Jesus, and trust not in the flesh. 
6. 

* Though I myself have confidence g Gai. vir 


f John iv. 23, 
24, Rom. 


2 Cor, xi. 18, 
21. 


St. Paul) when absent wrote to you Epis- 
tles,” may be a true one, but does not 
belong here. 2. Beware of] more 
properly, observe, with a view to avoid: 
so “mark,” Rom. xvi. 17. the dogs] 
profane, impure persons. The appellation 
occurs in various references; but in the 
Jewish usage of it, uncleanness was the 
prominent idea; see Deut. xxiii. 18; Ps. 
xxii. 16; Isa. lvi. 10,11; Matt. xv. 26, 27. 
Rev. xxii. 15. evil workers] or, work- 
men. He secms to point out persons who 
actually wrought, and professedly for the 
Gospel, but who were ‘ doing the work of 
evil,’ not mere ‘evil-doers.’ the 
concision] Thus only, by a hardly in- 
telligible English word, can we express 
the contemptnons term which the Apostle 
uses, reserving the honourable appellation 
of “the circumcision” for Christians, who 
only could truly be so called. Observe (i. e. 
in fact, Beware of) the (1 will not say, cir- 
cunicision, but mere) concision (‘ amputa- 
tion :’ who have no true circumcision of 
heart, but merely the entting off of the flesh). 

3.] For we are the real cincum- 
cision (whether bodily circumcised, or not— 
there would be among them some of both 
sorts: see Rom. ii. 25, 29; Col. ii. 11), 
who worship (pay religious service and 
obcdience) by the Spirit of God (see Johniv. 
23, 24. The Spirit of God is the agent, 
whereby our service is rendered : sce Rom. 
v. 5; viii. 14; xii. 1; Heb. ix. 14. The 
emphasis is on it: for both profess a wor- 
ship. Of God is expressed for solemnity), 
and glory in (stress on ¢this,—are not 
ashamed of Him and seek our boast in 
circumcision, or the law, but make our 
boast in Him) Christ Jesus, and trust not 
in the flesh (‘but in the Spirit—in our 
union with Clirist’). 4.] Although 
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also in the flesh. 


i Gen. xvii. 12. 


k 2 Cor, xi. 22. 
1 Rom. xi. 1. 


m 2 Cor. xi. 22. 


n Acts xxiii. 6. 


& xxvi. 4, 5. 

Acts xxii. 3. 4 - 60 1 ' 
oscars ~Pharisee ; as touching zeal, P per- 
pasit® secuting the Church; as ‘touching 
q Rom. x. 5. . . . . 

the righteousness which is in the 
r Luke i. 6. 


s Matt. xiii. 44. 


loss. 


t Isa. liii. 1. 
Jer. ix. 23, 24. 
Jobn xvii. 3, 
1 Cor. ii. 2. 
Col. ii. 2. 


I (emphatic), have (not, ‘ might have,’ as 
A. V. I have it, but do not choose to 
make use of it: I Aave it, in the flesh, 
but I am still, in spirit, of the number of 
those who put no confidence in the flesh) 
confidence (not, ‘ground of confidence? 
there is no need to soften the assertion, see 
above: nor to understand it of the no- 
converted state of the Apostle) also (over 
and above) in the flesh. If any other 
man thinketh (spoken of his own judg- 
ment of himself, not to be rendered 
“ seemeth,’ and understood of other men’s 
judgment of him: for how can other men’s 
judging of the fact of his having con- 
fidence be in place here ?—But it is his 
own judgment of the existence of the right 
to have confidence which is here in com- 
parison) to trust in the flesh, I more: 

5.] Reasons why. He compares 
himself with them in three particulars: 1. 
pure Jewish extraction: 2. legal exacti- 
tude and position: 3. legal zeal. In eir- 
cumcision (so literally: i.e. ‘as regards 
circumcision ’) of eight days (Gen. xvii. 12: 
as distinguished from those who, as pro- 
selytes, were circumcised in atter life), 
of the race of Israel (compare Rom. xi. 1; 
2 Cor. xi. 22 ; not Lorn of proselyte descent, 
Thdt.), of the tribe of Benjamin (a tribe 
not to be ashamed of, Clirys.: it was one of 
the two faithful ones: it had furnished the 
first king of Israel, after whom indeed the 
Apostle was named), an Hebrew, of He- 
brews (i. e. from Hebrew parents and 
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If any other man 
thinketh to trust in the flesh, I still 
more: 5icircumcised the eighth day, 
kof the stock of Israel, ! of the tribe 
of Benjamin, ™an Hebrew, of He- 
brews; as touching the law, "a 


law, * having lived blameless. 7 How- 
beit, swhat things were gain to me, 
those for Christ’s sake have I counted 
8 Nay more, and I still count 
[them] all but loss tfor the sake of 
the excellency of the knowledge of'| £nowledge of Christ Jesus 
Christ Jesus my Lord: for whose sake| ™y Lord: for whom I have 


IIL. 
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flesh. If any other man 
thinketh that he hath 
whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more: § cir- 
cumcised the eighth day, of 
the stock of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, an He- 
brew of the Hebrews; as 
touching the law, a Pha- 
risee; © concerning zeal, 
persecuting the church; 
touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, blame- 
less. 7 But what things 
were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ. 
8 Yea doubtless, and TI 
count all things bnt loss 
for the excellency of the 


ancestry on both sides); as regards the 
law (with reference to relative legal posi- 
tion and observance), a Pharisee (compare 
Acts xxiii. 6; xxvi. 5); 6.] as regards 
zeal (for the law), a persecutor of the 
church (of Christ); as regards righteous- 
ness which is in (as its element: consists 
in the keeping of) the law, become blame- 
less (i.e. having carried this righteous- 
ness so far as to have become perfect in 
it, in the sight of men. Calvin well dis- 
tingnishes between the real and apparent 
righteousness in the law—the former 
before God, never possessed by any man: 
the latter before men, here spoken of by 
Panl :—* He was therefore in men’s judg- 
ment holy, and spotless from all legal 
blame. <A rare praise, and almost singular : 
and yet let us see how much he esteemed 
it”). 7.| But whatsoever things 
(emphatic and general: these above men- 
tioned, and all others. The law itself is 
not included among them, but only his 
* gains” from this and other sources) were 
to me gains (different kinds of gain), 
these (emphatic) I have esteemed for 
Christ’s sake (see it explained below, 
vv. 8, 9) a8 loss (“this one Loss he saw 
in all of which he speaks: hence no longer 
the plural, losses.’ Meyer). 8.] But 
moreover (or, nay more, not only havel 
once for all passed this jndgment, but I cox- 
tinue to count, &c. The contrast is of pre- 
sent judgment to his past one, mentioned 
above), I also continue to esteem [them] 
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suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them 
but dung, that I may win 
Christ, 9 and be found in 
him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of 
the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is 
of God by faith: '° that I 
may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made con- 
formable unto his death; 
N if by any means I might 


ferings, 
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I suffered the loss of all things, and 
count them but dung, that I may 
gain Christ, 9 and be found in him, 
not having "mine own righteous- uRom.x.s,5. 
ness, which is of the law, but * that * Rom. ij7« 
which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is from God 
upon my faith: 1° that I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and Ythe fellowship of his suf- » Bom.x-3.4 
being 
likeness of his death; if by any 


Fes 
ix. 30..&:x, 
3,6. Gal. ii 


5. & viii. 17. 
conformed to the 


attain unto the resur ree- | means I may “attain unto the re- zactsssvi.7. 


all (not, as A. V., all things) to be loss 
on account of the super-eminence (above 
them all) of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord (“he calls Him his Lord to 
express the vehemence of his affection.” 
Calvin): on whose account (in what manner 
on His account, is explained below) I suf- 
fered (not, as A. V., “have suffered’’) the 
loss of ALL THINGS (now, emphatic and 
universal), and esteem them to be refuse, 
that I may (by so disesteeming them: 7 
gives the aim of what went before) gain 
Christ (not, as the rationalizing Grotius, 
‘the favour of Christ’ no indeed, it is 
Christ Himself,—His perfect image, His 
glorious perfeetion, whieh he wishes to 
win. He has Him now, but not in full: 
this can only be when his course is finished, 
and to this time the next words allude), 

9.] and be found (now, aud espe- 
cially at His coming; see 2 Cor. v. 3) 
in Him (living and being, and ineluded, in 
Him as my element), not having mine 
own righteousness (see on ver. 6), which is 
of (arising from) the law, but that which 
is through (as its medium) the faith of 
(in) Christ (or we may render, “ not having 
as my righteousness that righteousness 
which is of the law, but that which is 
through faith in Christ”), the righteous- 
ness which is of (answering to of the law, 
—as its source, see Eph. ii. 8) God on my 
faith (built on, grounded on, granted on 
condition of, my faith). 10.} (aim and 
employment of this righteousness,—taking 
up again the ‘“exrcellency of the know- 
ledge,’ ver. 8), that I may know Him 
(know, in that fulness of experimental 
knowledge, which is only wrought by being 


like Him), and (not equivalent to ‘ that is 
to say: but additional: His Person, and 
...and...) the power of His resurrec- 
tion (i.e. not ‘the power by which He was 
raised,’ but the power which His resurree- 
tion exercises on believers—in assuring 
them of their justification, Rom. iv. 25; 
1 Cor. xv. 17 ;—mostly however here, from 
the context which goes on to speak of con- 
formity with His sufferings and death, — 
in raising them with Him,—eompare Rom. 
vi. 4; Col. ii. 12), and the participation 
of His sufferings (which is the necessitating 
condition of being brought under the power 
of His resurrection, see as above, and 2 Tim. 
ii. 11), being conformed to His death (it 
does not appear to me that St. Paul is 
here speaking, as Meyer and others imain- 
tain, of his imminent risk of a death of mar- 
tyrdom, but that his meaning is general, 
applying to his whole course of suffering 
and self-denial, as indeed throughout the 
sentence. This conformity with Christ’s 
death was to take place by means of that 
perfect self-abjuration which he here asserts 
ot himself—see Rom. viii. 29; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 
iv. 10 ff; 1 Cor. xv. 31, and especially 
Gal. ii. 20) 5 1i.] if by any means 
(the original expression is one used when 
an end is proposed, but failure is pre- 
sumed to be possible. “ After all this,” says 
Chrysostom, “he is not yet confident, but 
speaks as elsewhere, ‘He that thinketh he 
standeth, let him take heed lest he fall :’ 
and, ‘I fear lest having preached to others, 
I myself may become a castaway’’’) I may 
attain (on the sense, see Acts xxvi. 7; 
from which alone, it is evident that it 
does not signify ‘live until, as some main- 
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¢ So all our 
aldest au- 
thoritres. 


ancien? MSS. 


ePs.slv.10. ¢foroetting the things which are 
ator te behind, and ‘stretching forth unto 
26. eb. vi. . . 

1 the things which are before, *¢I 


e2 Tim. iv. 7; 
8. Heb. xii. 
le 


f Heb. iii.1. 


tain) unto the resurrection from the dead 
(viz. the blessed resurrection of the dead 
in Christ, in whieh “they who are 
Christ's” shall rise “at His coming,” 
1 Cor. xv. 23, see also 1 Thess. iv. 16). 
12—14.] This seems to be inserted to pre- 
vent the misapprehension, that he conceived 
himself already to possess this knowledge, 
and to have grasped Christ in all His fulness. 
12.] Not that (I do not mean, that 
.-..) Thave already acquired (this having 
gained Christ : not the praise mentioned 
below, which is an image subsequently 
introduced, whereas the reference here must 
be to something foregoing; nor ¢he resurrec- 
tion, which has just been stated as an object 
of his wishes for the future: but as Calvin, 
“the entire participation of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, the perfect experienee of the power of 
His resurrection, the elear knowledge of 
Himself”), or am already completed (in 
spiritual perfection): but I pursue (the 
image of a runner in a conrse is already 
before him), if I may also (besides pressing 
on. We eannot express this double “ also” 
in an English version) lay hold of that 
for which I was also laid hold of (for the 
sense, compare J Cor. xiii. 12. The time 
referred to when he was thus laid hold of by 
Christ, was his conversion : but we need not, 
as Chrysostom and others, press the image 
of the race, and regard him as flying, and 
overtaken) by Christ. 13.] Emphatie 
and affeetionate re-statement of the same, 
hnt not merely so ;—he evidently alludes to 
some whom he wishes to warn by his 
example. Brethren, I (emphatic) do not 
reckon myself (emphatic) to have laid hold: 
but one thing (I do: there is nothing ex- 
pressed in the original: we must not supply 
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surrection + from the dead. 
alte, that I have already *obtained, or 
b ited. xii23. am already made "perfect: but I 

press on, if so be that I may lay 

hold on that for which also I was 
t So most of ow laid hold on by Chnist f. 
thren, I count not myself to have 
laid hold: but one thing [I do], 


press toward the mark for the prize 
of fthe heavenly calling of God in 


EL, 
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tion of the dead. 3* Not 
as though I had already 
atlained, either were al- 
ready perfect: but I ful- 
low after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus. '3 Brethren, 
Ieount not myself to have 
apprehended: but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behiud, 
and reaching forth unto 
those things which are be- 
fore, '* I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in 


12 Not 





13 Bre- | 





“ Treckon,” nor “ I follow,” nor “ J think,” 
none of whieh correspond to the explana- 
tion following : nor ean we say that no- 
thing requires to be supplied: the sense 
must have a logical supplement), forgetting 
the things behind (me, as a runner in the 
eourse ; by which image, now fully before 
him, the expressions in this verse must be 
explained: “ For a runner does not think 
how many times round the eourse he has 
eompleted, but how many remain to be 
eompleted: .... for what profit to us is 
the past if it be not eompleted ?” Chry- 
sostom), but ever reaching out towards (us 
the runner whose body is bent forwards in his 
eourse. “ By reaching out is meant eagerly 
advaneing onward the body even beyond 
the feet in their course, leaning the whole 
man forward, and reaching forth the hands, 
that the speed may be enhaneed.” Chry- 
sostom) the things before (i.e. the perfec- 
tion not yet reached), 14.] I pursue 
towards the goal for (to reach, with a view 
to; or perhaps simply in the direction of) 
the prize (see 1 Cor. ix. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 8; 
Rev. ii. 10) of my heavenly (see Heb. iii. 1; 
xii. 22: the allusion is to his appointment 
having been made direetly in heaven, not 
by delegation on earth) calling (not as we 
familiarly use the word,—‘ calling in life,’ 
&c.—but to be kept to the act of his being 
called as an Apostle : q. d. ‘ the prize eonse- 
quent on the faithful earrying out of that 
summons which I received trom God in 
heaven’) of God (who was the ealler: but 
we must not think of Him, as Grotius and 
others,—as the arbiter sitting above and 
summoning to the eourse,—for in these 
last words the figure is dropped, and the 
heavenly calling represents real matter of 
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Christ Jesus. ™ Let us 
therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded: 
and if in any thing ye be 
otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal even this 
unto you. 16 Nevertheless, 
whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by 
the same rule, let us mind 
the same thing. } Bre- 
thren, be followers together 
of me, and mark them which 
walk so as ye have us for | 
anensample. 18 (For many 
walk, of whom I have told 
you often, and now tell you 
even weeping, that they are 
the enemies of the cross of 


ensample. 


fact) in Christ Jesus (to what are these 
last words to be referred? Not to the 
pressing towards the mark: but to “the 
heavenly calling of God”). 

15, 16.] Kxhortation to them to be una- 
nimous in following this his example. In 
order to understand this somewhat difficult 
passage, we must remember (1) that the 
description of his own views and feelings 
which he holds up for their imitation 
(ver. 17) began with having no confidence 
in the flesh (ver. 3), and has continued to 
ver. 14. Also (2) that the description 
commencing with a8 many as be perfect, 
is taken up again from ver. 3, “For we 
are the circumcision, who worship by the 
Spirit of God, and glory in Christ Jesus,” 
&e. These two considerations will keep us 
from narrowing too much the exhortation, 
be thus minded, and from misunderstanding 
the perfection meant. 15.] As many 
of us then (refers to ver. 3: see above) as 
are perfect (mature in Christian life— 
those described above, ver. 3), let us be of 
this mind (viz. that described as enter- 
tained by himself, vv. 7—14): and if in 
any thing ye be differently minded (it 
gives the meaning of diversity in a bad 
sense. ‘The difference referred to seems to 
be that of too much self-esteem as to Chris- 
tian perfection : see below), this also (as 
well as the rest whieh he has revealed) 
will God reveal to you (i.e. in the progress 
of the Christian life, you will find the true 
knowledge of your own imperfection and 
of Christ’s all-sufficieney revealed to you 
by God’s Spirit, Eph. i. 17 ff). even 
this must not be taken as representing the 
fact, that ye are otherwise minded, but is 
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Christ Jesus. 
many as be perfect, be thus e1 (orice 
minded: and if in any thing ye ®O}"™ 

be otherwise minded, even this shall 

God reveal unto you. 
theless, whereunto we have attained, 

‘walk on ‘by the same !f path. i nom.xii.6. 
17 Brethren, ™be followers together kG". 
of me, and mark them whieh are 
walking so as "ye have us for an 
18 For maany walk, o 
whom I often told you, and now tell 21 Pet.v.s. 
you even weeping, that they are 

°the enemies of the cross of Christ: o Gal. 1.7. & 


15 Let us then, as 


16 Never- 


t So our three 
most ancient 
MSS.: others 
variously. 

m ) Cor. iv, 16. 
& xi... 
ch. iv. 9. 

1 Thess. i. 6. 


19, "ch. 1.15, 16. 
the thing, respecting which ye are other- 
wise minded. 16.] Let not however 
this diversity, respecting which some of you 
yet await deeper revelations from God’s 
Spirit, produce any dissension in your 
Christian unity. Nevertheless (notwith- 
standing that some of you, &c. as above), as 
far as we have attained (towards Christian 
perfeetion: including both knowledge and 
practice, of both whieh he spoke above in his 
own case), walk by thesame (path) (not, ‘let 
us walk, as A. V.).—The exhortation refers 
to the onward advanee of the Christian life 
—go on together, each one in his place and 
degree of advance, but all in the same path. 

17—IV. 1.) Exrhortation to follow his 
example (17): warning against the enemies 
of the cross of Christ (18, 19): decla- 
ration of the high privileges and hopes 
of Christians (20, 21), and affectionate 
entreaty to stedfastness (iv. 1). 

17.] Be imitators together (i.e. with 
one another: not imitators together with 
those mentioned below) of me, and observe 
(for imitation) those who walk in such 
manner as ye have an example in us. 

18.] For (reason for the foregoing 
command in the form of warning against 
others who walk differently) many walk 
(110 need to supply any thing, as “wickedly,” 
or “far otherwise :” the word waik stands 
by itself here, and is defined afterwards), 
whom I many times mentioned to you 
(viz. when I was with you), but now men- 
tion even weeping (“why weeping? Be- 
cause the evil was growing, because these 
even were well worth his tears . .. thus Paul 
weeps where others laugh and are wanton. 
So full of sympathy is he; so does he bear 
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p 2Cor. xi. 15. 
2 Pet. ii. 1. 

q Rom. xvi. 18. 
1 Tim. vi. 5. 
Tit. i. 11. 

r Hos. iv. 7. 
2 Cor. xi. 12. 
Gal. vi. 13. 

s Rom. viii. 5. 

t Eph. ii. 6, 19. 
Col. iii. 1, 3. 

u Acts i. 1). 

x1 Cor. i. 7. 


God is their belly, and 


things. 
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19 Pwhose end is perdition, 4 whose 
‘their glory 
is in their shame, who § mind earthly 
20 For tour country is in 
the heavens; "from whence also we 
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Christ: % whose end is 
destruction, whose God is 
their belly, and whose glory 
is in their shane, who mind 
earthly things.) 2° For our 
conversation is in heaven; 
from whence also we look 


1Cor.i.7. | X look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus |yor the Saviour, the Lord 


Tit. ii. 13. 
y 1 Cor. xv. 48, 
48, 49. Col. 


1.2. 
+ These words 


These words may be} conformed unto the body 


our most 


ancient Mss. Of his glory, 7 according to the work- 
ing of his power whereby he is able 


z Eph. i. 19. 


all men in his heart.’ Chrysostom), the 
enemies (the article designates the par- 
ticular class intended) of the cross of Christ 
(not of the doctrine of the Cross :—nor is 
there any reason to identify these with 
those spoken of ver. 2. Not Judaistic but 
Epicurean error, not obliquity of crecd but 
of practice, is here stigmatized. And so 
Chrysostom,—‘‘ There were some who pro- 
fessed indeed to be Christians, but were 
living in laxity and self-enjoyment: and 
this is contrary to the Cross”): 19.] 
of whom perdition (everlasting, at the 
coming of the Lord: see ch. i. 28) is the 
(fixed, certain) end, of whom their belly 
is the God, and their glory in their shame 
(their glory is subjective,—that which is 
glory in the judgment of these men,—and 
their shame objective,—that which isshame 
according to the reality of morals), who 
regard (it is not easy to give the original 
verb, in this sense, by one word in English. 
It betokens the whole aspect, the se¢ of the 
thoughts and desires: “earthly things” 
are the substratum of all their feelings) the 
things on earth (in opposition to the things 
above, compare Col. iii. 1 ff.). 20.) For 
(I may well direct you to avoid those who 
regard the things on earth :—for—our 
state and feelings are wholly alien from 
theirs) our (emphatic) country (the state 
to which we belong, of which we by faith 
are citizens; meaning the Kingdom of God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem [Gal. iv. 26. Col. 
iii. 1 ff]. This objective meaning of the 
word is better than the subjective one, 
‘ our citizenship,’ or, ‘our conversation,’ as 
A. V., which rendering seems to want prece- 
dent. Life is worse, even supposing it justi- 
fiable, as giving the English reader the idea 
of efernal life, and so misleading him) sub- 
sists (the word is more solemn, as indicating 
priority and fixedness, than merely zs would 
be: see ch. ii. 6. But in a version, which 


Christ: ?! ¥ who shall change the 
ita. 1 John body of our humiliation, + [that it 


Jesus Christ : 2\ “who shall 
change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned lke 
unto his glorious body, ac- 
cording to the working 


is to be idiomatic English, the difference 
cannot well be expressed) in the heavens ; 
from whence also (additional particular, 
following on heaven being our country) 
we wait for (expect till the event arrives) 
a Saviour (emphatic: therefore we cannot 
“regard the things on earth,” because we 
are waiting for One to deliver us from 
them: neither is our end perdition, because 
One is coming to reseue us from it. Or, 
as Saviour: but perhaps the other is pre- 
ferable, as being simpler), (viz.) the Lord 
Jesus Christ: 21.] (describes the 
method, in which this Saviour shall save us 
—a way utterly precluding our making a 
god of our body) who shall transform (see 
1 Cor. xv. 51 ff. The words assume, as 
St. Paul always does when speaking inci- 
dentally, the persons in whose name he is 
speaking, and among whom he includes 
himself, surviving to witness the coming of 
the Lord. The change from the dust of 
death in the resurrection, however we may 
accommodate the expression to it, was not 
originally contemplated by it; witness the 
looking for Christ, and the body of our 
humiliation) the body of our humiliation 
(beware of the rendering “ our vile body,” 
by which most Commentators, and the 
A. V., here enervate the Apostle’s fine and 
deep meaning. The body is that object, 
that material, in which our kumiliation 
has place and is shown, by its suffering and 
being degraded.—Christ once had such a 
humiliation, and has passed throughit to His 
glory—and He shall change us so as to be 
like him.— Whereas the rendering ‘our w/e 
body’ sinks all this, and makes the epi- 
thet merely refer to that which is common 
to all humanity by nature), (so as to be) 
conformed to the body of His glory (in 
which, as its object or material, His glory 
has place and is displayed: again beware of 
the inadequate rendering “ his glorious 
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whereby he is able even}aeven to subdue all things unto 41 6or.x.2, 


to subdue all things unto 
himself. 

IT. } Therefore, my bre- 
thren dearly beloved and 
longed for, my goy and 
crown, so stand fast in the 
Lord, my dearly beloved. 
27 beseech Euodias, and 
beseech Syntyche, that they 
be of the same mind in the 
Lord. 3 And Lentreat thee 
also, true yokefellow, help 


him. 


body,” A. V., see above), according to 
(after the analogy of) the working of His 
power, even (besides the change, &c. spoken 
of) to subject to Him all things (the uni- 
verse: see the exception, 1 Cor. xv. 25— 
27). IV. 1.] Coneluding exhorta- 
tion, referring to what has passed since 
ch. iii. 17,—not further back, for there 
first he turns directly to them in the 
second person, with brethren as lere,— 
there also thus occurs, answering tothe thus 
here,—and there, in the Christian’s hopes, 
vv. 20, 21, lies the ground of the wherefore 
here. Wherefore} since we have such 
a home, and look for such a Saviour, and 
expect such a change :—“so then, even if 
ye see these men rejoicing, even if lightly 
spoken of, stand firm.” Chrysostom. Com- 
pare 1 Cor. xv. 58. my joy and 
crown] from 1 Thess. ii. 19, both words 
apply to the future great day in the Apos- 
tle’s mind. And indeed even without such 
reference to his usus loquendi, it would be 
difficult to dissociate the “erowx”’ from 
such thoughts as that in 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
80] see above: ‘as I have heen describing.’ 
in the Lord] as the clement wherein 
your stedfastuess consists. my be- 
loved | An affectionate repetition. “He closes 
his teaching after his manner with more ear- 
nest exhortations, that he may fix it more 
firmly in men’s minds. And he insinuates 
himself into their affections with tender 
appellations : which however are not used 
in flattery, but in sincere love.” Calvin. 
2—9.] Concluding exhortations to in- 
dividuals (2, 3), and to all (4—9). 
2.] Euodia (not Euodias, as A. V., which 
is a blunder) and Syntyche (both women) 
appear to have needed this exhortation on 
account of some disagreement; both how- 
ever being faithful, and fellow-workers 
fperhaps deaconesses, Rom. xvi. 1] with 
himself in the Gospel. The repetition of 
the verb beseech not merely signifies vehe- 
mence of affection, but hints at the present 
F 


IV. 1 Wherefore, 


and crown, so ‘stand ye fast in 
the Lord, my beloved. 
Euodia, and I beseech Syntyche, 
4¢o be of the same mind in the Lord. doh. ii 2. & 
3 Yea, I entreat thee also, true yoke- 


my brethren 


21 beseech ¢ 3.97, 


separation between them. to be of 
the same mind] see ch. ii. 2, note. He adds 
in the Lord, both to shew them wherein 
their unanimity must consist, and perhaps 
to point out to them that their present 
alienation was not in the Lord. 3.] 
Yea assumes the granting of the request 
just made, and carries on further the same 
matter, see Philem. 20 and note. 

true (‘genuine ;’—true, as distinguished 
from counterfeit) yoke-fellow] Who is 
intended, it is quite impossible to say. 
Various opinions have been, (1) that St. 
Paul addresses his own wife. So Clement 
of Alexandria, saying, “And Paul indeed 
does not hesitate in a certain Epistle to 
address his wife as his yoke-fellow, whom 
he did not lead about with him for the 
sake of the greater despatch of the minis- 
terial work.” But this is evidently an 
error, and Theodoret says rightly, “ This 
yoke-fellow some have stupidly imagined 
to be the Apostle’s wife, forgetting what 
he wrote to the Corinthians, numbering 
himself among the unmarried” (1 Cor, 
vii. 8). (2) that he was the husband, or 
brother, of Euodia or Syntyche: so Chry- 
sostom doubtfully, and others. But then 
the epithet, ‘‘yoke-fellow,” would hardly 
be wanted—nor would the expression be 
at all natural. (3) that he was some 
fellow-labourer of the Apostle. So Theodo- 
ret,—“ He calls him yoke-fellow, as bearing 
the same yoke of the Christian faith :’ and 
others,—and of these some have under- 
stood Epaphroditus, others Timothy,— 
Bengel (but afterwards he preferred Epa- 
phroditus), Silas,—Luther, the chief bishop 
at Philippi. (4) Others have regarded Syn- 
zygus, the Greek word rendered “ yoke- 
Jellow,” as a proper name. In this case the 
adjective true would mean, ‘ who art verita- 
bly, as thy name is,’ a yoke-fellow. And this 
might be said by the Apostle, who elsewhere 
compares the Christian minister to the ox 
treading out the corn. It seems to me that 
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eom.avi.s. fellow, help them, ‘inasmuch as 
they laboured with me in the gospel, 
with Clement also, and my other’ 


h. i. 27 


fellow-labourers, whose 


fExod.sxsii, in fthe book of life. 
28, Dan. xii. 
1. Luke x. 
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VERSION 


48 Rejoice in 
the Lord alway: again I will say) Zsay, Rejoice. 5 Let your 
5 Let your moderation 


IV. 
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those womenwhich laboured 
with me in the gospel, with 
Clement also, and with 
other my fellowlabourers, 
names are whose names are in the 
| book of life. 4 Rejoice in 
| the Lord alway: and again 





moderation be known unto 


xx. 12. . 
ae = h all men. The Lord is at 
g Kom. xii. 12. be known unto all men. The?, Wa} Be cateR ater 
1 Thess.v.16. Lord is at hand. 6! Be anxious about nothing; but in every thing 
h Heb.z-25- | nothing ; but in every thing by your | 4y prayer and supplication 
1 Pet. iv. 7 with thanksgiving let your 


2 Pet. iii. 8,9. 
See 2 Thess. on 
li. 2. i Ps.lv.22 Prov. xvi.3. Matt. vi. 25. 
we must choose between the two last hypo- 
theses. The objections to each are about of 
equal weight: the Apostle nowhere clse 
callshis fellow-labourers yoke-fellows,—and 
the proper name Synzigus is nowhere else 
found. But these are no reasons, respec- 
tively, against either hypothesis. Wemay 
safely say with Chrysostom, that ‘“ whether 
it be one or the other, it is not a matter to 
be particular about.” help them] Eu- 
odia and Syntyche: hut not, as Grotius 
thinks, in getting their livelihood: it is 
the work of their reconciliation which he 
clearly has in view, and in which they 
would need help. inasmuch as, or 
seeing that they..... The A. V. here is 
in error, ‘help those women which... 
The Gospel at Philippi was first received 
by women, Acts xvi. 13 {f., and these two 
must have been among those who haying 
believed, laboured among their own sex 
for its spread. with Clement also] 
These words belong to laboured with me, 
not to help them, and are rather an ad- 
ditional reminiscence, than a part of the 
exhortation: ‘as did Clement also &c., 
as much as to say, ‘not that I mean, by 
naming those women with distinetion, to 
imply forgetfulness of those others {e., 
and especially of Clement.— Clement must 
have been a fellow-worker with the Apostle 
at Philippi, trom the context here; and 
from the non-occurrence of any such name 
among Paul’s fellow-travellers, and the 
fact that his other fellow-labourers must 
have been Philippians,—himself a native of 
Philippi. It is perhaps arbitrary, seeing 
that the name is so common, to assume his 
identity with Clement afterwards bishop of 
Rome, and author of the Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. This is done by Eusebius, Origen, 
and Jerome: but Chrysostom does not notice 
any such idea. whose names are in the 


prayer and your supplication with 


Luke xii. 22, 1 Pet. v.7, 
book of life} This description belongs to the 
others, whom ke does not name: whose 
names are (not a wish, as Bengel, nor are 
they to be regarded as dead when this was 
written) in the book of life (see Luke x. 20). 
Anabsurd mistake is often made with regard 
to this verse, and hy persons who might 
know better. It is continually said that Cle- 
mentis mentioned as having hisnamewritten 
in the book of life: whereas nothing of the 
kind is here said: but, Euodiaand Syntyehe 
and Clement having been specified by name, 
others are mentioned whom the Apostle 
does not name, but of whom he beautifully 
says, that their names are written else- 
where, viz. in the book of life. 

4—9.]| Evhortation to aL. 4. 
AGAIN I will say it] referring to ch. iii. 1, 
where see note. It is the ground-tone of 
the Epistle. 5. your moderation] or, 
your forbearance, reasonableness of deal- 
ing, Wherein not strictness of legal right, 
but consideration for one another, is the 
rule of practice. Aristotle defines it to be 
that which fills up the necessary defi- 
ciencies of law, which is general, by deal- 
ing with particular cases as the law-giver 
would have dealt with them if he had been 
by. By the prescribing that it is to be 
known to all men, the Apostle rather in- 
tends, ‘let no man know of you any ineon- 
sisteney with thes reasonableness. The uni- 
versality of it justifies its application even 
to those deseribed above, ch. iii, 18 f.,— 
that though warned against them, they 
were to shew all moderation and clemency 
towards them. Meyer observes well, that 
the succession of these preecpts seems to 
explain itself psychologically by the dis- 
position of spiritual joy in the Lord exalt- 
ing us both above rigorism, aud above 
anxiety of mind (ver. 6). The Lord is 
at hand| These words may apply either to 
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requests be made known 
unto God. 7 And the peace 
of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus. ® Fi- 
nally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, 


Jesus. 
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thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God. 
peace of God, which surpasseth all ©! i. 
understanding, shall guard your 
hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
8 Finally, brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever 
things are seemly, whatsoever things 
are right, whatsoever things are 


7 And * the k John xiv. 97, 


whatsoever things are ef) pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 


good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there he 
any praise, think on these 


the foregoing—‘ the Lord will soon come, 
He is the avenger; it is yours to be mode- 
rate and clement:’ or to the following— 
‘the Lord is near, be not anxious.’ Per- 
haps we may best regard it as the tran- 
sition from the one to the other: Christ’s 
coming is at hand—this is the best enforcer 
of clemency and forbearance: it also leads 
on to the duty of banishing anxiety. 
The Lord means Christ, and at hand refers 
to the day of His coming ; see on ch. iii. 20. 
6.| in every thing by your prayer and 
your supplication: or even better, by the 
prayer and the supplication appropriate to 
each thing. Ontheditference between prayer 
and supplication see on Eph. vi. 18, 1 Tim. 
ii. 1.—Not “with your thanksgiving,” be- 
cause the matters themselves may not be 
recognized as grounds of thanksgiving, but 
zt should accompany every request. 
7.| Consequence of this laying every thing 
before God in prayer with thanksgiving— 
peace unspeakable. And] i.e. and 
then the peace of God, that peace which 
rests in God and is wrought by Him in the 
soul, the counterpoise of all troubles and 
anxieties—see John xvi. 33. which sur- 
passeth all understanding] i.e. which is a 
more blessed thing than the human mind 
can take in. The understanding here is 
the intelligent faculty, the perceptive and 
appreciative power. On the sentiment 
itself, compare Eph. iii. 19. your 
hearts and your thoughts] The heart is 
the fountain of the thoughts, i.e. designs, 
plans (not minds, as A. V.): so that this 
expression is equivalent to, ‘your hearts 
themselves, and their fruits, in 
Christ Jesus is not the predicate after 
shall keep—shali keep &c. in Christ, i.e. 
keep them from falling from Christ: but, 
as usual, denotes the sphere or element of 
the custody thus bestowed—that it shall 


' whatsoever things are of good re- 11 Thess. v.22. 
port; whatever virtue there is, and 


be a Christian security :—the verb shall 
keep being absolute. 

8, 9.] Summary exhortation to Chris- 
tian virtues not yet specified. 8.] 
Finally resumes again his intention of 
closing the Epistle with which he had 
begun ch. iii, but from which he had 
been diverted by incidental subjects. It 
is unnatural to attribute to the Apostle 
so formal a design as De Wette does, of 
now speaking of man’s part, as he had 
hitherto of God’s part :—Chrysostom has 
it rightly,—‘“ What does ‘Finally’ mean ? 
It means, I have said all. It denotes one 
in haste, and having nothing to keep him 
where he is.’—This beautiful sentence, full 
of the Apostle’s fervour and eloquence, de- 
rives much force from the frequent repeti- 
tion of “whatsoever,” and then of “if 
there be any.” true here is subjec- 
tive, truthful: not, ¢rve in matter of fact. 
The whole regards ethical qualities. 
seemly] It is difficult to give the meaning 
in any one English word: ‘honest’ and 
‘honourable’ are too weak: ‘reverend’ 
and ‘venerable, ‘grave,’ are seldom ap- 
plied to things. Nor do I know any other 
more eligible. right] not ‘just, in 
respect of others, merely—but right, in 
that wider sense in which righteousness is 
used—before God and man: see this sense 
Acts x. 22; Rom. v. 7. pure] not 
merely ‘chaste’ in the ordinary confined 
acceptation: but pure generally: “chastity 
in all departments of life,” as Calvin says. 

lovely] in the most general sense: 
for the exhortation is markedly and design- 
edly as general as possible. of good 
report} again, general, and with reference 
to general fame. whatever virtue 
there is, &c.] sums up all which have gone 
before and generalizes still further. The 
A. V. ‘if there be any virtue,’ &e. is ob- 
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meb.ii.17 things, 9%™The things, which ye 
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on these! ¢hings. 9% Those things, 
which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, 


also learned, and received, and heard,| and seen in me, do: and 
nRom.xv.33. and saw in me; these do, and " the! ‘e God of peace shalt be 


& xvi. 20, 


1 cor. xiv-$% God of peace shall be with you.| 
10 But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, 
o2cor.xi.o, that now at last ye have revived 

again in your care for me; wherein 

ye were also careful, but lacked 
1 Not that I speak 
in respect of want: for I learned, 


1 Thess. v.23. 
Heb. xiii. 20, 


opportunity. 


with you. 1° But I re- 
joiced in the Lord greatly, 
that now at the last your 
care of me hath flourished 
again; wherein ye were 
also careful, but ye lacked 
opportunity. %1 Not that 
I speak in respect of want: 
for Ihave learned, in what- 
soever state I am, there- 


p1Tim.vi-6 jn the state in which I am, ? therein 


jectionable, not as expressing any doubt of 
the existence of the thing in the abstract, 
which it does not,—but as carrying the 
appearance of an adjuration ‘by the exist- 
ence of, &c., which conveys a wrong im- 
pression of the sense—whatever virtue 
there is, &c. virtue, in the most 
general ethical sense: praise, as the com- 
panion of virtue. these things—viz., 
all the foregoing—these things meditate: 
let them be your ¢éhoughts. 

9.] These general abstract things he 
now particularizes in the concrete as 
having been exemplified and taught by 
himself when among them. It is not, 
both learned, as A. V.: but as in text: 
which, besides what I have said recom- 
mending them above, were also recom- 
mended to you by my own example. 
learned} again, notas A. V., ‘have learned,’ 
&e.—but all past,—referring to the time 
when he was among them. Those things 
which (not ‘«hutsoerer things?’ we are 
on generals no longer: nor would he re- 
commend to them a/d his own sayings and 
doings ; but the also expressly provides for 
their being of the kinds specitied above) 
ye also learned, and received (here of re- 
ceiving not by word of mouth, but by 
knowledge of his character: the whole is 
not doctrinal, but ethical), and heard (again 
not of preaching, but of his tried and ac- 
knowledged Christian character, which was 
in men’s mouths and thus heard), and saw 
{each for himself) in me; these things 
practise. and] and then: see ver. 7. 
On peace, see there. 

10—20.] He thanks them for the supply 
received from Philippi. 10.] But is 
transitional; the contrast being between 
the personal matters which are now intro- 
duced, and those more solemn ones which 
he has just been treating. in the Lord] 


See above, ch. iii. 1, ver. 4. “ Every oc- 
currence, in his view, has reference to 
Christ,—takes from Him its character and 
form.” Wiesinger. now at length] 
No reproof is conveyed by the expression, 
as Chrysostom thinks: see below. 

ye revived] literally, ye came into leaf 
(a metaphor from trees. But it is fan- 
ciful to conclude with Bengel, that it was 
Spring, when the gift came: sce ona similar 
fancy in 1 Cor. v. 7)—ye budded forth 
again in caring for my interest (see below). 
Your care for me was, so to speak, the life 
of the tree; it existed just as much in 
winter when there was no vegetation, when 
ye lacked opportunity, as when the buds 
were put forth in spring. This is evident 
by what follows. for which purpose 
(the purpose namely, of flourishing, put- 
ting forth the supply which you have now 
sent) ye also were anxious (all that long 
time), but lacked opportunity (Wiesinger 
well remarks that we must not press this 
lack of opportunity into a definite hypo- 
thesis, such as that their financial state 
was not adequate—that they had no means 
of conveyance, &c.—it is perfectly general, 
and all such fillings up are mere conjec- 
ture). 11.] Inserted to prevent mis- 
understanding of the last verse. See 
ch. iii. 12: my meaning is not, that .... 
in respect of, i.e. according to, i.e. in 
consequence of: for I (emphatic: for my 
part, whatever others may feel) learned 
(in my experience, my training for this 
apostolic work: not ‘ have learned.’ the 
simple past is much simpler and more 
humble—‘I was taught: the present 
result of this teaching comes below, but 
not in this word), in the state in which 
Iam (not ‘in whatsoever state I am,’ 
A.V. But the expression does not apply 
only to the Apostle’s present circumstances, 
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with fo be contené. 
know both how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound: 
every where and inall things 
Tam instructed both to be 
full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to 
suffer need. 33 I can do 
all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me. 
14 Notwithstanding ye have 
well done, that ye did com- 
municate with my afftic- 
tion. % Now ye Philip- 
pians know also, that in 
the beginning of the gos- 
pel, when I departed from 
Macedonia, no church com- 


want. 


power. 


but to any possible present ones: ‘in which 
Tam at any time ? see next verse) to find 
competence (we have no word for the 
original here. ‘Self-sufficing’ will express 
its meaning of independence of external 
help, but is liable to be misunderstood : 
‘competent’ is not in use in this sense, 
though the abstract noun competence 
is: the German genfigfam gives it well). 

12.] See above. I know (by this 
teaching) also (this expresses that, besides 
the general finding of competence in all 
circumstances, he specially has been taught 
to suffer humiliation and to bear abundance) 
how to be brought low (generally : but 
here especially by xeed, in humiliation of 
circumstances. Meyer remarks that 2 Cor. 
iv. 8; vi. 9, 10, are a commentary on 
this), I know also (also as before, or 
as an addition to that clause) how to 
abound (fo be uplifted, as Wiesinger re- 
marks, would be the proper general op- 
posite: but he chooses the special one, 
which fits the matter of which he is treat- 
ing): in every thing (not, as A. V., ‘every 
where,’ nor ‘at every time :’—but as usually 
in St. Paul) and in all things (the ex- 
pression conveys universality, as ‘in each 
and all, with us) I have been taught the 
lesson (initiated: but no stress to be laid, 
as by Bengel, “I have been taught by 
secret discipline, unknown to the world :” 
sce the last example below) both to be 
satiated and to hunger, both to abound 
and to be in need. 13.] ‘ After these 
special notices, he declares his universal 
power,—how triumphantly, yet how hum- 
bly 1’ Meyer. I can do all things (not 
‘all these things:’ ‘the Apostle rises 
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#2 T\to be content. 
to be in low estate, I know also 
how to abound: in each and in all 
things have I been instructed both 
how to be full and to be hungry, 
both how to abound and to be in 
13] have strength for all 
things in him f which giveth me rJounsv.s, 
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12.4] know also how a2 6or.iv.n. 
2 Cor, vi. 10. 
& xi.27. 


Cor. xii. 9. 


14 Yet ye did well in * com- t Christi 


omitted in our 
oldest MSS, 


municating with my affliction. 15 But seni: 

ye Philippians yourselves also know 

that in the beginning of the gospel, 

when I departed from Macedonia, 

tno church communicated with me t20or.xi.8,0. 


above mere relations of prosperous and 
adverse circumstance, to the general’) 
in (in union with,—by means of my spi- 
ritual life, which is not mine, but Christ 
living in me, Gal. ii. 20: the A.V. 
‘through’ does not give this union suffi- 
ciently) him who strengtheneth me (i.e. 
Christ, as the gloss rightly supplies: 
compare 1 Tim. i. 12). £4.“ Hes 
careful that in speaking thus boldly and 
trustingly, he may not seem to despise 
their bounty.” Calvin. ‘Do not think,” 
he says, “that because I am not in neces- 
sity, | had no need of what you sent: I 
did need it, on your account.” Chrysostom. 

in that ye made yourselves par- 
takers with my present tribulation (not 
poverty: by their sympathy for him they 
suffered with him; and their gift was a 
proof of this sympathy). 

15—17.] Honourable recollection of 
their former kindness to him. 5. | 
But contrasts this former service with 
their present one. yourselves also} 
‘as well as I myself.’ He addresses them 
by name (as 2 Cor. vi. 11) to mark them 
particularly as those who did what follows: 
but not to the absolute exclusion of others : 
others may have done it too, for aught 
that this appellative implies: that they 
did not, is by and by expressly asserted. 

in the beginning of the gospel } 
i.e. of your receiving the Gospel: he 
places himself in their situation; dates 
from (so to speak) their Christian era. 
This he specifies by when I departed from 
Macedonia. See Acts xvii. 14, By this 
is not meant, as commonly understood, 
the supply which he received at Corinth 
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in an account of giving and re- 
16 Since even 
in Thessalonica ye sent once and 
17 Not that 
the gift is what I seek: but I seek 
“the fruit that aboundeth to your 
18 But I have all things, 
and more than enough: 
full, having received from * Epa- 
phroditus the things which were 
sent from you, an Yodour of a sweet 
smell, a 7 sacrifice acceptable, well- 
19 And my God 
@shall fully supply every need of 
Paccording to his riches in 
20 ¢ But unto 


ceiving, but ye only. 
again unto my need. 


u Rom. xv. 28 
Tit. iii. 14, 
account. 


x ch. ii. 25. 


y Heb. xiii. 16. 


z 2 Cor. 1x.12. 


pleasing to God. 


a Ps. xxiii. 1. 
2 Cor. ix. 8. 


bEphi.7.& yours, 


iii. 16, 


cRom.xvi.7. glory in Christ Jesus. 
Gal.i. 5. 


(2 Cor. xi. 9), but that mentioned below: 
see there. no church communicated 
with me as to (in) an account of giving 
and receiving (so literally, i.e., every 
receipt being part of the department 
of giving and receiving, being one side 
of such a reckouing, ye alone opened such 
an account with me. It is true the Phi- 
lippians had all the giving, the Apostle 
all the receiving: the debtor side was 
vacant in their account, the creditor side 
in kis: but this did not make it any the 
less an account of “giving-and-receiving,” 
categorically so called. This explanation 
is in my view far the most simple, and pre- 
ferable to the almost universal one, that 
his creditor and their debtor side was that 
which he spiritually imparted to them: 
for the introduction of spiritual gifts does 
not belong to the context, and therefore 
disturbs it), but you only. 16.] Since 
even in Thessalonica (which was an early 
stage of my departing from Macedonia, 
before the departure was consummated. 
The since gives a reason for and proof of 
the former assertion—ye were the only 
ones, &¢c.,—and ye began as early as when 
I was at Thessalonica) ye sent both once 
and twice (so literally: the account of 
the expression being, that when the first 
arrived, they had sent once: when the 
second, not only once, but twice) to my ne- 
cessity. 17.] Again he removes any 
chance of misunderstanding, as above in 
ver. 11. It was not for his own sake 
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concerning giving and re- 
ceiving, but ye only. 16 For 
even tn Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto 
my necessity. ‘7 Not be- 
cause I desire a gift: but 
I desire fruit that may 
abound to your account. 
3 But I have all, and 
abound: Iam full, having 
received of Epaphroditus 
the things which were sent 
from you, an odour of @ 
sweet smell, a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable, wellpleasing to 
God. )9 But my God shall 
supply all your need ac- 
cording to his riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus. 
20 Now unto God and our 


Tam filled 


but for theirs that he rejoiced at their 
liberality, because it multiplied the fruits 
of their faith. Not that (see above, ver. 
11) I seek (present, ‘it is my character 
to seek’) the gift (in the case in qnestion): 
but I do seek (the repetition of the verb 
is solemn and emphatic) the fruit which 
(thereby, in the case before us) aboundeth 
to your account (this mention of your 
account refers to the same expression, 
ver. 15—fruit, reward in the day of the 
Lord, the result of your labour for me in 
the Lord). 18.] But (notwithstand- 
ing that the gift is not that which I 
desire, I have received it, and been suffi- 
ciently supplied by it) I have (emphatic, 
—‘JI have no more to ask from you, but 
have enough’) all (I want), and abound 
(over and above): I am filled (repetition 
and intensification of “I abound”), having 
received at the hands of Epaphroditus the 
remittance from you, a savour of fra- 
grance (a clause in apposition, expressing 
a judgment. On the expression, see Eph. 
v. 2, note), a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God (see Heb. xiii. 16; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5). 19.] An assurance taken up 
from the words “to God” above. My 
God, because he (St. Paul) was the re- 
ceiver: this was his return to them: “ My 
God, who will pay back what is given to 
His servant.” Bengel. shall fully 
supply} All refers to vv. 16, 18;—as ye 
supplied my want. every need,— 
and not only in the department alluded 
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Father be glory for ever 
and ever, Amen. *! Sa- 
lute every saint in Christ 
Jesus. The brethren which 
are with me greet you. 
22 4il the saints salute 
you, chiefly they that 
are of Cesar’s household. 
23 The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you 
all, Amen. 


you. 





household. 
spirit f. 


to, but in all. in glory] To be con- 
nected with shall fully supply: not with 
his riches in glory: not, gloriously, as 
many Commentators, which is weak and 
flat in the extreme: but glory is the in- 
strument and element by and in which 
‘all your need’ will be supplied: in glory: 
but not only at the coming of Christ, but 
in the whole glorious imparting to you of 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, begun 
and carried on here, and completed at that 
day. in Christ Jesus] And this filling 
(or, ‘this glory’) is, consists, and finds its 
sphere and element, in Christ Jesus, 

20.] The contemplation both of the Chris- 
tian reward, of which he has been speak- 
ing, and of the glorious completion of all 
God’s dealings at the great day,—and the 
close of his Epistle,—suggests this as- 
cription of praise. But—however 
rich you may be in good works, how- 
ever strong I may be by Christ to bear 
all things,—not to us, but to our God and 
Father be the glory. On the expression 
rendered for ever and ever, see note, 
Eph. iii. 21. 

21—23.] GREETING AND FINAL BE- 
NEDICTION. 21.] He greets every 
individual saint. The singular has love 
and affection, and should not be lost, as 
in Conybeare’s translation, “all God’s 
people.” in Christ Jesus] belongs 
more probably to salute,—see Rom. xvi. 
22; 1 Cor, xvi. 19,—than to “saint,” as 
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our God and Father be the glory 
for ever and ever. 
every saint in Christ Jesus. 
brethren 4 which are with me salute 4 +2 
22 All the saints salute you, 

°chiefly they that are of Czsar’s cenit. 


21 Salute 
The 


Amen. 


*3fThe grace of our rrom.xv.24 


Lord Jesus Christ be with your 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS., 
most of them also omitting Amen. 


in ch, i. 1, where, as Meyer observes, the 
expression has a diplomatic formality, 
whereas here there is no reason for so 
formal an adjunct. The brethren 
which are with me] These must, on 
account of the next verse, have been his 
closer friends, perhaps his colleagues in the 
ministry, such as Aristarchus, Epaphras, 
Demas, Timotheus. But there has arisen 
a question, how to reconcile this with ch. 
ii. 20? And it may be answered, that the 
lack of oneness of mind there predicated of 
his companions, did not exclude them from 
the title ‘brethren,’ nor from sending 
greeting to the Philippians: see also ch. i. 
14. 22. All the saints] i.e., all the 
Christians here. they that are of 
Cesar’s household] These perhaps were 
slaves belonging to the (technically so 
called) familia (i.e. all attached to the 
palace, including slaves and every de- 
pendant) of Nero, who had been con- 
verted by intercourse with St. Paul, 
probably at this time a prisoner in the 
pretorian barracks (see ch. i. 13, note) 
attached to the palace. This is much 
more likely, than that any of the actual 
Jamily of Nero should have embraced 
Christianity. The reason of these being 
specificd is not plain: the connexion per- 
haps between a eoloxy, and some of the 
imperial household, might account for it. 
23.] See Gal. vi. 18. 
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I. ! Pavux, #an apostle of + Christ 


a Eph. i. 1. 


So all our 

“olde iss. esus, through the will of God, 
and Timothy our brother, * to the 

b1.Cor. iv. 17, saints Yand faithful brethren in 

eGaiis. Christ at Colosse: * Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father 

aicori¢ and the Lord Jesus Christ. ®4We 


Pink de give thanks to God + the Father 


t saad is omitted 


ty twoofour Of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 


oldest MSS. 


andthe most always for you, #*having heard of 


ancient ver- 
sion, 
e ver. 9. 


Eph. i. 15. 
Philem. 5. 
f Heb. vi. 10 
g 2 Tim. iv. 8, 
1 Pet.i. 4. 


Cuap. I. 1, 2.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1. throngh the will of God] 
see on 1 Cor. i. 1. and Timothy] as 
in 2 Cor. i. 1 (see also Phil. i. 1; Philem. 
1, and 2 Thess. i. 1). our brother | 
see on 2 Cor. i. 1. On his presence with 
the Apostle at the time of writing this 
Epistle, see Introd. to Pastoral Epistles, § 
15 2.] Ou Cozoss, or CoLass&, 
see Introd. § ii. 1. Grace &c.] see 
Rom. i. 7. 3—29.] InTRopUcTION, bunt 
unusually expanded, so as to anticipate the 
great subjeets of the Epistle. And herein, 
3—8.] Thanksgiving for the faith, hope, 
and love of the Colossians, announced to 
him by Epaphras. 3.] We (I and 
Timothy. In this Epistle, the plural and 
singular are too plainly distinguished to 
allow us to confuse them in translating: 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


I. !} PAUL, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ by the will 
of God, aud Timotheus 
our brother, * to the saints 
and faithful brethren in 
Christ which are at Co- 
losse: Grace be unto you, 
and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 3 We give thanks 
to God and the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, 
praying always for you, 
4 since we heard of your 


your faith in Christ Jesus, and of “Jallioie Christ deste and 
fthe love which ye have to all the 
saints, > because of the hope ® which 


of the love which ye have 
to all the saints, 5 for the 


the plural pervading ch. i., the singular ch. 
ii., and the two oceurring together in ch. 
iv. 3,4, and the singular thenceforward. 
The change, as Meyer remarks, is never 
made without a reason) give thanks to God 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
always (praying for you), 4.] 
having heard of (not, because we heard: 
see Eph. i. 15. The facts which he heard, 
not the fact of his hearing, were the ground 
of his thanksgiving) your faith in (the 
immediate element of their faith) Christ 
Jesus, and of the love which ye have 
towards all the saints, 5.] on ac- 
count of (this does not render a reason for 
the thanksgiving: the ground of such 
thanksgiving is ever in the spiritual state 
of the person addressed, see Rom. i. 8; 1 
Cor. i. 4 ff.; Eph. i. 15, &.; and this can 
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hope which is laid up for ig laid up for you in the heavens, 


you in heaven, whereof ye 
heard before in the word , 
of the truth of the gospel ; 


whereof ye heard before in the word 
of the truth of the gospel; ® which 


6 which is come unto you, 1g present among you, } as im all the n matt. xxiv. 


as it is ix all the world; 
and bringeth forth frat, | 


world; tit is ‘bringing forth fruit 


4. Mark 
xvi. 15. 
Ron. x. 18. 


: . : rer. 23, 
as it doth also ix you, since tand growing, even as it doth in tandicmittea 


in all our 


the day ye heard of it, and you also, sinee the day ye heard 1, | oldest MSS. 


knew the grace of God in 
truth: @ as ye also learned 


of Epaphras 


and came to know *the grace of 
cae dear God in truth: 7 as ye + learned from 


Mark iv. 8. 
John xv. 16. 
Pail. i... 

+ Thus all our 
oldest au- 
thorities. 


fellowservant, who is for\! Epaphras our beloved fellow-ser- ¥}¢er4' 


you a faithful minister of 
Christ; 8 who also declared 


Eph. iii. 2. 


vant, who is ™a faithful minister of abet. 
‘ é also isomitte 
unto us your love in the|Christ on four behalf; 8 who also 42% ow 


Spirit. 


* Fur this cause) declared unto us your "love in the ren iy 


Phileta. 23. 


Spirit. 9° For this cause we also, m2Cor-xi.2s. 
1 Tim. iv. 6. 
+ Thus nost of 

our oldest MSS, n Rom. xv. 30. o Eph. i. 15, 16, ver. 3, 4. 


hardly be said to be of such a kind: but 
for their love to all the saints just men- 
tioned. “ These saints were indeed afflicted 
and persecuted : but common hope was the 
bond of common love.” So Chrysostom) 
the hope (here, as elsewhere, used to signify 
the matter which is the object of hope: see 
Gal. v.5; Tit. ii. 13; Heb. vi. 18) which 
is laid up for you in the heavens (see, 
besides retf., Matt. v. 12; vi. 20; xix. 21; 
Phil. iii. 20), of which ye heard (at the time 
when it was preached among them) before 
(not before this letter was written, as 
usually: nor, before ye had the hope: nor, 
before the hope is fulfilled: but ‘before,’ 
in the absolute indetinite sense which is 
often given to the idea of priority,—‘ ere 
this’) in (as part of) the word of the 
truth of the gospel (the word or preach- 
ing whose substance was that truth of 
which the Gospel is the depository and 
vehicle); 6.] which is present 
(emphatic: is now, as it was then) 
with you, as it is also in all the world 
(“seeing that men are most confirmed by 
having many companions in their tenets, he 
adds as in all the world. It every where 
prevails: it every where stands firm.” 
Chrysostom. The expression to all the 
world is no hyperbole, but the repetition of 
the Lord’s parting command. Though not 
yet announced to all nations, it is present 
in all the world,—the whole world being 
the area in which it is proclaimed and 
working); bearing fruit and increasing 
(as Meyer observes, the figure is taken from 
a tree, whose bearing of fruit does not 


exclude its growth: with corn, it is other- 
wise), as also [it doth] in you, from the 
day when ye heard (it) (the Gospel), and 
came to know the grace of God in truth 
(not adverbial, ‘truly,’ but generally said, 
‘truth’ being the whole element, in which 
the grace was proclaimed and received: ‘ ye 
knew it in truth,’-—in its truth, and with 
true knowledge): 7.) as (viz., in 
truth:—‘in which truth’) ye learned from 
Epaphras (mentioned again ch. iv. 12 as of 
Colosse, and Philem. 23, as then a fellow- 
prisoner with the Apostle. The name may 
be identical with Epaphroditus. A person 
of this latter name is mentioned, Phil. ii. 
25, as sent by St. Paul to the church at 
Philippi, and 1b. iv. 18, as having previously 
brought to him offerings from that church. 
There is no positive reason disproving their 
identity: but probability is against it) our 
beloved fellow-servant (of Christ, Phil. i. 
1), who is a minister of Christ faithful on 
our behalf (the stress of the predicatory 
sentence is on faithful on our behalf, which 
ought theretore in the translation not to be 
sundered. He was one acting faithfully as 
the Apostle’s deputy, and therefore not 
lightly to be set aside in favour of the new 
and erroneous teachers) ; 8.) who 
also made known to us your love in the 
Spirit (viz. the love of which he described 
himself in ver. 4 as having heard; their 
love to all the saints. This love is em- 
phatically a gift, and in its full reference 
the chief gift, of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22; 
Rom. xv. 30], and is thus in the clemental 
region of the Spirit, —as distinct from those 
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since the day we heard it, do not 
cease praying for you, and making 


picoris. request Pthat ye may be filled with 

akon. xi Ithe knowledge of his will "in all 

rEphi8 wisdom and spiritual understanding, 

sFphiv.l. 108so as to walk worthy of the Lord 
1 Thess. ii.12. 


t 1 Thess. iv. 1. 
u John xv. 16. 
2 Cor. ix. 8, 
Phil, i041. 


_ Hedy ai ing bi by the knowledge of God ; 
1 get 88. being *strengthened with all 
&viw. strength, according to the might of 
yEphiv.2. his glory, Yunto all patience and 


unspiritual states of mind whieh are iz the 
Jlesh. This love of the Colossians he lays 
stress on, asa ground for thankfulness, a 
fruit of the hope laid up for them,—as being 
that side of their Christian eharaeter where 
he had no fault [or least fault, see eh. iii. 
12—14] to find with them. He now pro- 
eeeds, gently and delicately at first, to toueh 
on matters needing correetion). 

9—12.] Prayer for their confirmation 
and completion in the spiritual life. 
9.] For this reason (on aceount of your 
love and faith, &e. which Epaphras an- 
nouneed to us) we also (on our side—the 
Colossians having been the subjeet before ; 
used too on aceount of the elose corre- 
spondence of the words following with those 
used of the Colossians above), from the day 
when we heard [it] (viz. as in ver. 4), do 
not cease praying for yon (he made 
general mention of his prayers in ver. 3: 
now he speeifies what it is that he prays 
for), and (brings into prominenee a 
special after a general; eompare ‘and 
for me” Eph. vi. 18, 19) beseeching that 
ye may be filled with the [thorough] 
knowledge (a stronger word than mere 
knowledge: but we ean hardly express this 
in the version) of His (God’s, understood as 
the object ot our prayer) will (respecting 
your walk and eonduet, as the eontext 
shews: not so much His purpose in Christ, as 
Chrysostom, “that you have access to Him 
through His Son, not through angels:” 
see Eph. i. 9: but of course not excluding 
the great source of that special will respeet- 
ing you, His general will to be glorified in 
His Son) in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding (the instrnment by whieh 
we are to be thus filled,—the working of 
the Holy Spirit. On wisdom and under- 
standing, the general and particular, see 


‘unto all pleasing, "bringing forth 
fruit in every good work, and grow- 
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we also, since the day we 
heard it, do not cease to 
pray for you, and to desire 
that ye might be filled with 
the knowledge of his will in 
all wisdom and spiritual 
wnderstanding ; '° that ye 
might walk worthy of the 
Lord unio all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good 
work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God; 
11 strengthened with all 
might, according to his 
glorious power, unto all 
patience and longsuffering 


note, Eph. i. 8: so Bengel here,—“< Wis- 
dom”’ is something more general: “ under- 
standing” is a certain aptitude, eausing 
that to oecur to the mind at every time 
which is then and there appropriate. ‘Un- 
derstanding is in the intelleet: wisdom, in 
the whole eomplex of the faeulties of the 
soul”’), 10.} [so as] to walk (aim of 
the foregoing imparting of wisdom: ‘so 
that ye may walk.’ “Here he speaks of 
their life and works: for he ever joins faith 
and conversation together.” Chrysostom) 
worthily of the Lord (Clirist, see reff. and 
compare 3 John 6) unto (‘with a view to, 
subjective: or, ‘so as to effect,’ objective: 
the latter is preferable) all (all manner of, 
all that your case admits) well-pleasing 
(the meaning is, ‘so that in every way ye 
may be well-pleasing to God’), in (exem- 
plifying element of the bringing forth 
Jruit; see below) every good work (not 
to be joined with the former clause, as 
if bringing forth fruit were parenthetieal: 
for this destroys the parallelism) bearing 
fruit (the good works being the fruits: the 
“walking worthily of the Lord” is now 
further specified, being subdivided into four 
departments, noted by the four partici- 
ples “bringing forth fruit,” “ growing,” 
“ strengthened,” and ‘giving thanks”), 
and increasing (see on ver. 6 above) by the 
knowledge of God (the instrument of the 
inerease. It is the knowledge of God 
which is the real instrument of exlarge- 
ment, in soul and in life, of the believer— 
not a knowledge which puffeth up, but an 
accurate knowledge which buildeth up); 

11.] in (or with,—betokening the element. 
The instrument of this strength eomes in 
below) all (departments of every kind of) 
strength being strengthened according to 
(in pursuance of, as might be expected 
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with joyfulness ; 3% giving 
thanks unto the Father, 
which hath made us meet 
to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the saints in 
light: 13 who hath de- 
livered us from the power 
of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Son: 
14 in whom we have re- 


from) the might of His glory (beware of 
the rendering ‘kis glorious power,’ into 
which A. V. has fallen here: the attribute 
of His glorious majesty here brought out 
is its might [see Eph. i. 19, note], the 
power which it has thus tostrengthen. In 
the very similar expression Eph. iii. 16, it 
was the “riches of His glory,” the ex- 
uberant abundance of the same, from 
whieh, as an inexhaustible treasure, our 
strength is to come), to (so as to produce 
in you, so that ye may attain to) all 
patient endurance (not only in tribulations, 
but generally in the life of the Spirit. 
Endurance is the result of the union of 
outward and inward strength) and long- 
suffering (not only towards your enemies 
or perseeutors, but also in the conflict with 
error, which is more in question in this 
Epistle) with joy (some join these words 
with the next verse: but besides other 
objections, we thus lose the essential idea 
of joyful enduranee,—and the beautiful 
train of thought, that joyfulness in sutler- 
ing expresses itself in thankfulness to God) ; 

12.] giving thanks to the Father 
(the connexion is not, as Chrysostom and 
others, with “we do not cease,’’ in ver. 9, 
the subject being we, Paul and Timothy,— 
but with the last words [see above}, and 
the subjects are ‘you.’ The Father, viz. of 
our Lord Jesus Christ), which made (his- 
torical—by His gift of the Spirit through 
His Son: not “ hath made,” as A. V.) us 
(Christians) meet (or, capable) for the 
share (participation) of the inheritance of 
the saints in [the] light (it is much dis- 
puted with what in [the] light is to be 
joined. Meyer, after Chrysostom and 
others, regards it as instrumental~as the 
means of the making meet which has been 
mentioned. But this seems unnatural, 
both in sense, and in the position of the 
words, in which it stands too far froin 
“made us meet” to be its qualifying 
clause. It connects much more naturally 
with the word “éxheritance,” or perhaps 
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long-suffering * with joy ; 1° * giving «Acts v. 4. 


tom.v 3 


ijianiee unto the Father, which ninde a Eph. v. $0, 
us meet for the portion 
heritance of the saints in light: 

13 who delivered us out of the ° power ¢ pb. vi.12. 


ch, iti, 15. 
bof the ine b Acts xxviii. 
Eph.i.li. 


ra 
ore ii. 9. 


of darkness, and ‘translated us into ai thes'% 
the kingdom of the * Son of his love : 
14 fin whom we have our redemp- fib hs 


12. 2 Pet.i. 


1. 
e Matt. Vii. 7. 
i. 6. 


better still with the whole, “ the portion 
of the inheritance of the saints,” giving 
“the light” as the region in which the 
inheritanee of the saints, and consequently 
our share in it, is situated. Some would 
take “the saints in (the) light” together: 
but it does not seem so natural, as giving 
too great prominence to ‘* those who shall 
gain” the inheritanee, and not enough to 
the inheritance itself. The question as to 
whether he is speaking of a present in- 
heritance, or the future glory of heaven, 
seeins best answered by Chrysostom, who 
says, “‘ He seems to me to be speaking at 
the same time of things present and things 
to come.” The inheritance is begun here, 
and the meetness eonferred, in gradual 
sanctification : but completed hereafter. 
We are “in the light” here: see Rom. 
xii, 12, 13; 1 Thess. v. 5; Eph. v. 8; 
1 Pet. ii. 9 al.): 13.] Transition (in 
the form of a laying out tnto its negative 
and positive sides, of the “making us 
nieet ” above) to the doctrine concerning 
Christ, which the Apostle has it in his 
mind to lay down.—Who rescued us out 
of the power (i.e. region where the power 
extends—as in the territorial use of the 
words ‘kingdom,’ ‘ county,’ &c.) of dark- 
ness (as contrasted with light above: not 
to be understood of a person, Satan, but of 
the whole eharaeter and rule of the region 
of unconverted human nature where they 
dwelt), and translated [us] (the word 
is strictly local in its meaning) into the 
kingdom (not to be referred exelusively 
to the future kingdom, nor is this trans- 
lated anticipatory, but a historical faet, 
realized at our conversion) of the Son of 
His love (genitive subjective: the Son 
upon whom His Love rests: the strongest 
possible contrast to that darkness, the very 
opposite of God’s Light and Love, in whieh 
we were. The Commentators compare 
Benoni, ‘the son of my sorrow,’ Gen. 
xxxv. 18. Beware of missing all the toree 
by rendering “ his dear Son,” as A. V.). 
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tthrough his tion, teven the remission of our | @e~ption through his blood, 


blood is 


omitted in all sing : 15 who is € the image of the| 


our ancient 
authorities, 
It has been 
supplied here 


fromEph.is eyeation: 16 because 
g 2 Cor, iv. 4. 
Heb. i. 3. 


h Rev. iii. 14. 

14—20.] Description, introduced by 
the foregoing, of the pre-eminence and 
majesty of the Son of God, our Redeemer. 

14.) In whom (as its conditional 
element: as in the frequent expressions, 
“tn Christ,” “in the Lord,” &e.: see the 
parallel, Eph. i. 7) we have (see note, ibid.) 
our redemption (or simpler, redemption), 
feven] the remission of our sins (note, 
Eph. i. 7. There we have “frespasses,” 
the more special word: but here sins, the 
more general: the meaning being the 
same) ¢ 15.] (the last verse has been 
a sort of introduction, through our own 
part in Him, to the Person of the Re- 
deemer, which is now directly treated of, 
as against the teachers of error at Colosse. 
He is deseribed, in His relation 1) to God 
and His Creation (vv. 15—17]: 2) to the 
Church [18—20]) who is (rnow—in His 
glorified state — essentially and perma- 
nently: therefore not to be understood of 
the historical Christ, God manifested in 
our flesh on earth : nor again of the eternal 
Word: but of Christ’s present glorified 
state, in which He is exalted in our 
humanity, but exalted to that glory which 
He had with the Father before the world 
was. So that the following description 
applies to Christ’s whole Person in its 
essential glory,—now however, by His 
assumption of humanity, necessarily other- 
wise conditioned than before that assump- 
tion. See for the whole, notes on Phil. ii. 
6, and Heb. i. 2 f.) the image of the invi- 
sible God (the adjunct invisible is of the 
utmost weight to the understanding of the 
expression. The same fact being the foun- 
dation of the whole as in Phil. ii. 6 ff, that 
the Son subsisted in the form of God, that 
side of the fact is brought out here, which 
points to His being the ris¢ble manifesta- 
tion of that in God which is ixvisible: the 
word of the eternal silence, the shining 
forth of the glory which no creature can 
bear, the erpressed mark of that Person 
which is incommunicably God’s; in one 
word, the declarer of the Father, whom 
none hath seen. So that while the epithet 
invisible includes in it not only the ¢vris?- 
bility, but the incommunicability of God, 
the term image also must not be restricted 
to Christ corporeally visible in the Incar- 


leven the forgiveness of 
|sins: 13 who is the image 


invisible God, * the first-born of all! of the invisible God, 
in him were ‘e firstborn 


of every 


creature: ‘6 for by him 


nation, but understood of Him as the mani- 
festation of God in His whole Person and 
work—pre-existent and incarnate. It is 
obvious, that in this expression, the Apostle 
approaches very near to the Alexandrian 
doctrine of the Logos or Word : how near, 
may be seen by an extract from Philo: 
“ As they who cannot look upon the sun, 
behold the sunshine opposite to him as 
himself, and the changing phases of the 
moon as being himself: so men apprehend 
the image of God, His Angel the Word, 
as being Himself.’ St. Paul is, in faet, as 
St. John afterwards did, adopting the lan- 
guage of that lore as far as it represented 
divine truth, and resening it from being 
used in the service of error), the first-born 
of all creation (such, and not ‘every crea- 
ture,’ is the meaning. See the reason for 
maintaining this in my Greek Test.—Christ 
is THE FIRST-BORN, Heb. i.6. The idea 
was well known in the Alexandrian doe- 
trine, and found in the writings of Philo. 
That the word is used as one whose mean- 
ing and reference was already known to 
the readers, is shewn by its being predi- 
eated of Christ as compared with ‘wo 
classes so different, the creatures, and the 
dead (ver. 18).—The first and simplest 
meaning is that of priority of birth. But 
this, if insisted on, in its limited temporal 
sense, must apply to our Lord’s birth from 
his human mother, and could have refer- 
ence only to those brothers and sisters who 
were born of her afterwards; a reference 
clearly excluded here. But a secondary 
and derived meaning of “first-born,” as a 
designation of dignity and precedence, im- 
plied by priority, cannot be denied. See 
Ps, lxxxix. 27, “ Lwitll make him my first- 
born, higher than the kings of the earth.” 
Exod. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, and Heb. xii. 
23. It wonld be obviously wrong here to 
limit the sense entirely to this reference, 
as the very expression below, “ He is be- 
fore all things,” shews, in which His 
priority is distinctly predicated. The safe 
method of interpretation therefore will be, 
to take into account the two ideas mani- 
festly included in the word, and here dis- 
tinctly referred to—priority, and dignity, 
and to regard the technical term “ first- 
born” as used rather with reference to 
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were ali things created, 
that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or pow- 
ers: all things were cre- 
ated by him, and for him: 
Wand he is before all 
things, and by him all 
things consist. 38 And he 
is the head of the body, the 
church: who is the begin- 
ning, the firstborn from 





both these, than in strict construction 
where it stands. “ First-born of every 
creature” will then imply, that Christ was 
not only first-born of His mother in the 
world, but first-begotten of His Father, 
before the worlds,—and that He holds 
the rank, as compared with every created 
thing, of first-born in dignity: BECAUSE, 
&e., ver. 16, where this assertion is justi- 
fied. See below on ver. 18): 16.] 
because (explanatory of the words “ firsé- 
born of all creation”—it must he so, 
seeing that nothing can so completely 
refute the idea that Christ Himself is in- 
cluded in creation, as this verse) in Him 
(as the conditional element, pre-cxistent 
and all-including : not ‘by Him,’ as A. V.— 
this is expressed afterwards, and isa different 
fact from the present one, though implied 
in it) were all things created (was created 
the universe would better give the force 
of the Greek singular with the collective 
neuter plural, which it is important here to 
preserve, as ‘all things’ may be thought of 
individually, not collectively—viz.), things 
in the heavens and things on the earth 
(an inexact designation of heaven and 
earth, and all that in them is, Rev. x. 6), 
things visible and things invisible, whether 
(these latter be) thrones, whether lordships, 
whether governments, whether authori- 
ties (these or nearly these distinctive 
classes of the heavenly powers occur in a 
more general sense in Eph. i. 21, where see 
note. It would be vain to attempt to 
assign to each of these their placcs in the 
celestial world. Perhaps the Apostle chose 
the expressions as terms common to the 
doctrine of t~ “lossian false teachers and 
his ow. he occurrence of so very 
similar a cavaiogue in Eph. i. 21, where no 
such object could be in view, hardly looks 
as if such a design were before him. 
Meyer well remarks, “ For Christian faith 
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all things created, the things in 
the heavens, and the things on the 
earth, things visible and things 
invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or ‘dominions, or principalities, or i Rom. viii ss. 
powers : all things have been created 
Kby him and for him: 17 and the k fom. xi.s6. 
himself is before all things, and in !4yhni}® 
him all things subsist. 
is the head of the body, the chureh: §'5-«™ 


ph. i. 21. 
ch. if. Wy, 15. 
1 Pet. iii. 22. 


Avil 
18 And ™he micurs.3. 


Eph. i. 10, 22. 


it remains fixed, and it is sufficient, that 
there is testimony borne to the existence 
of different degrees and categories in the 
world of spirits above; but all attempts 
more precisely to fix these degrees, beyond 
what is written in the New Test., belong to 
the fanciful domain of theosophy’’): the 
whole universe (see above on all things, 
ver. 16) has been created (not now of the 
mere act, but of the resulting endurance of 
creation—leading on to the “subsisting” 
below) by Him (instrumental: He is the 
agent in creation—the act was His, and 
the upholding is His: see John i. 3, note) 
and for Him (with a view to Him: He is 
the end of creation, containing the reason 
in Himself why creation is at all, and why 
it is as it is. See my Sermons on Divine 
Love, Serm. i. ii.) : 17.] and He Him- 
self (emphatic, His own person) is (as in 
John viii. 58, of essential existence : “ was” 
might have heen used, as in Johni. 1: but 
as Meyer well observes, the Apostle keeps 
the past tenses for the explanatory clauses 
referring to past facts, vv. 16, 19) before 
(in ééme; bringing out one side of the 
primo-genitive above: not in rank, as 
the Socinians), all things, and in Him (as 
its conditional element of existence, see 
above on “zz him,” ver. 16) the universe 
subsists (‘keeps together, ‘is held together 
in its present state:’ “Not only did He 
call it out of nothing into being, but He 
also holds it together now.” Chrysostom). 
18—20.] Relation of Christ to the 
Church (see above on ver. 15). 18.] 
And He (emphatic; not any angels nor 
created beings: the whole following passage 
has a controversial bearing on the errors of 
the Colossian teachers) is the Head of the 
body, the Church (the genitive is one of 
apposition, inasmuch as iv ©’ ~ al, it is 
the church which is, not w.  -. possesses, 
the body): who (as if it had been said, ‘in 
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n Actsxxvi.23. Who is the beginning, "the first-born 


1 Cor, xv. 20, 


%. Rev.i.d. from the dead; that in all things he 
19 Because he was 
ogohni.i6.& Well pleased that °in him should all 


may be the first. 


iii, 34. ch. ii. 
peel, the fulness dwell; *° and ? through 
a¥ph.i10 him to reconcile 4all things unto him- 


rFyh.ii.1415 self; Shaving made peace through 
the blood of his cross, through him 
[I say], whether they be the things} in 
on the earth, or the things in the 
“1 And you that ‘onee 


eEph its, heavens, 


that He is: the relative has an argumen- 
tative force) is the beginning (of the 
Church of the First-born, being Himself 
jirst-born from the dead, Compare “ Christ 
the firstfruits,” 1 Cor. xv. 23, and especially 
Gen. xlix. 3; Deut. xxi. 17; Rev. ili. 14. 
But the word evidently has, standing as it 
does here alone, a wider and more glorious 
reference than that of mere temporal pre- 
cedence: see note on Rey. iii. 14: He is 
the Beginning, in that in Him is begun 
and conditioned the Church, vv. 19, 20), 
the First-born from (among) the dead (i.e. 
the first who arose from among the dead : 
but the term first-born [see above] being 
predicated of Christ in both references, he 
uses it here, regarding the resurrection as 
a kind of birth. On that which is implied 
in zt, see above on ver. 15); that Her (em- 
phatie again: see above) may become (the 
aim and purpose of this his priority over 
creation and in resurrection) in all things 
pre-eminent (first in rank: the word is a 
transitional one, from priority in time to 
priority in dignity, and shews ineontestably 
that the two ideas have been before the 
Apostle’s mind throughout). 19.] Con- 
Sirmatory of the above-said priority :—‘ of 
which there can be no doubt, since it 
pleased, &c.—Because in Him He was 
pleased (the subject here is naturally un- 
derstood to be God, as expresed in 1 Cor. 
i. 21; Gal. i. 15: clearly not Christ, as 
some think, thereby inducing a manifest 
error in the subsequent clause, ‘ by Himself 
He willed to reconcile all things to Him- 
self,’ for it was not to Christ bnt to the 
Father that all things were reconciled by 
Him, see 2 Cor. v. 19) that the whole ful- 
ness (of God, see ch. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 19, and 
on tke word, note, Eph. i. 10, 23. We 
must bear in mind here, with Mever, that 
the meaning is not active, that which fills 
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the dead; that in all things 
he might have the preemi- 
nence. 19 For it pleased 
the Father that in him 
should all fulness dwell; 
20 and, having made peace 
through the blood of his 
cross, by him to reconcile 
all things unto himself; 
by him, 1 say, whether they 
be things in earth, or things 
heaven. 7' And you, 
that were sometimes alien- 


any thing, but passive, that with which any 
thing is filled: all that fulness of grace 
which is the complement of the divine 
character, and which dwells permanently 
in Christ. The varions other interpreta- 
tions see in my Greek Test.) should dwell 
(‘this indwelling is the foundation of the 
reconciliation,’ Bengel) ; 20.} through 
Him (as the instrument, in Redemption as 
in Creation, see above ver. 16 end) to re- 
concile again (see note on Eph. ii. 16) all 
things (the universe: not to be limited to 
‘all intelligent beings,’ or ‘all men,’ or 
‘the whole Church? these all things are 
broken up below into terms which will 
admit of no such limitation. On the fact, 
see below) to Him (viz. to Himself, i.e. to 
God, Eph. ii. 16: the writer has in his 
mind two Persons, both expressed by He 
and ZZim, and to be understood from the 
context); having made peace (the subject 
is not Christ [as in Eph. i. 15], but the 
Father: He is the subject in the whole 
sentence since the beginning of ver. 19) by 
means of the blood of (genitive possessive, 
belonging to, figuratively, as being shed 
on) His cross,—through Him (emphatie 
repetition, to bring Him, the Person of 
Christ, into its place of prominence aguin, 
after the interruption occasioned by the 
last clause),—whether (all things consist 
of) the things on the earth, or the 
things in the heavens.—It has been a 
question, in what sense this reconciliation 
is predicated of the whole universe. Short 
of this meaning we cannot stop: we can- 
not hold with Erasinus and others, that 
it is a reconciliation of the various por- 
tions of creation to one another: nor, for 
the same reason, with Schleiermacher, un- 
derstand that the elements to be reconciled 
are the Jews and Gentiles, who were at 
variance about earthly and heavenly things, 


19—21. 
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ated and enemies in your 
wnind by wicked works, yet 
now hath he reconciled 


and were to be set at one in reference to 
God. The Apostle’s meaning clearly is, 
that by the blood of Christ’s Cross, recon- 
ciliation with God has passed on ali crea- 
tion as a whole, including angelic as well 
as human beings, unreasoning and lifeless 
things, as well as organized and intelligent. 
Now this may be nnderstood in the follow- 
ing ways: 1) creation may be strictly re- 
garded in its entirety, and man’s offence 
viewed as having, by inducing impurity 
upon one portion of it, alienated the whole 
from God: and thus ‘“‘all things” may be 
involved in our fall. Some support may 
seem to be derived for this by the un- 
deniable fact, that the whole of man’s 
world is included in these consequences 
(see Rom. viii. 19 f.). But on the other 
side, we never find the azgelic beings thus 
involved: nay, we are taught to regard 
them as our model in hallowing God’s 
name, realizing His kingdom, and doing 
His will (Matt. vi. 9,10). And again the 
terms here used, “whether ... whether 

”’ would not suffer this: reconcilia- 
tion is thus predicated of each portion 
separately. We are thus driven, there 
being no question about the things on the 
earth, to enquire, how the things in the 
heavens can be said to be reconciled by 
the blood of the Cross. And here again, 
2) we may say that angelic, celestial crea- 
tion was alienated from God because a por- 
tion of it fell from its purity: and, though 
there is no idea of the reconciliation ex- 
tending to that portion, yet the whole, as 
a whole, may necd thus reconciling, by the 
final driving into punishment of the fallen, 
and thus setting the faithful in perfect and 
undoubted unity with God. But to this 
I answer, a) that such reconciliation (?) 
though it might be a result of the coming 
of the Lord Jesus, yet could not in any 
way be effected by the blood of His cross: 
b) that we have no reason to think that 
the fall of some angels involved the rest in 
its consequences, or that angelic being is 
evolved from any root, as ours is from 
Adam: nay, in both these particulars, the 
very contrary is revealed. We must then 
seek our solution in some meaning which 
will apply to angelic beings in their essen- 
tial nature, not as regards the sin of some 
among them. And as thus applied, no re- 
conciliation must be thought of which shall 
resemble ows in its process—for Christ 
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were alienated and enemies in your 
mind thy your wicked works, yet tit.i.ts,16. 


took not upon Him the seed of angels, nor 
paid any propitiatory penalty in the root of 
their nature, as including it in Himself. 
But, forasmuch as He is their Head as 
well as ours,—forasmuch as in Him they, 
as well as ourselves, live and move and 
have their being, it cannot be but that the 
great event in which He was glorified 
through suffering, should also bring them 
nearer to God, who subsist in Him in com- 
mon with all creation. And at some such 
increase of blessedness does our Apostle 
seein to hint in Eph. iii. 10. That such 
increase might be described as a recon- 
ciliation, is manifest. In fact, every such 
nearer approach to Him may without vio- 
lence to words be so described, in com- 
parison with that previous greater distance 
which now seems like alienation ;—and in 
this case even more properly, as one of 
the consequences of that great propitiation 
whose first and plainest effect was to re 
concile to God, in the literal sense, the 
things upon earth, polluted and hostile in 
consequence of man’s sin. So that our 
interpretation may be thus summed up: 
All creation subsists in Christ: all creation 
therefore is affected by His act of propitia- 
tion: sinful creation is, in the strictest 
sense, reconciled, from being at enmity: 
sinless creation, ever at a distance from 
his unapproachable purity, is lifted into 
nearer participation and higher glorifica- 
tion of Him, and is thus reconeiled, though 
not in the strictest, yet in a very intelli- 
gible and allowable sense. 

21—23.] Inclusion of the Colossians in 
this reconciliation and its consequences, 
if they remained firm in the faith. 

21, 22.) And you, who were once 
alienated (subjective or objective P — 
‘estranged’ (in mind], or ‘banished’ [in 
fact]? In Eph. ii. 12, it is decidedly ob- 
jective, for such is the cast ef the whole 
sentence there: in Eph. iv. 18 it describes 
the objective result, with regard to the life 
of God, of the subjective ‘being darkened 
in the understanding.’ It is better then 
here to follow usage, and interpret ob- 
jectively—‘ alienated made aliens) from 
God (not from the commonwealth of 
Israel, nor from the life of God: for 
‘God’ is the subject of the sentenee), and 
at enmity (active or passive? ‘hating 
God,’ or ‘hated by God?’ Meyer takes 
the latter, as necessary in Rom. v. 10 [see 
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u Eph. ii. 15, 
16. 


x Luke i. 75. 


tae a a and unreproveable in his sight : 
Jude3s. 23 provided that ye abide in the faith 
y Eph tia. Yorounded and settled, “and be not 
zJohnxv.8 moved away from the hope of the 
aRom.x.18 gospel, which ye heard, ? which was 
b ver. 6, preached in Pall creation which is 
eActsia7 | under heaven; * whereof I Paul was 
18. ph made a minister. *4¢T now rejoice 
Yim. ii. 7. ad Rom. v.38. 2 Cor. vii. 4. 


note there]. But here, where the mind 
and wicked works are mentioned, there 
exists no such necessity: the objective 
state of enmity is grounded in its subjec- 
tive causes ;—and_ the intelligent responsi- 
ble being is contemplated in the whole 
sentence: see the appeal, “provided that 
ye abide,” &e., below. I take enmity 
therefore actively, ‘hostile to Him’) in 
(specifies the part in which) your under- 
standing (intellectual part: see on Eph. ii. 
3, iv. 18) in your wicked works (sphere 
and element in which you lived, applying 
to both the alieration and the enmity), 
now however hath He (i.e. God, as before) 
reconciled in (of the situation or element 
of the reconciliation, so ver. 24, “in my 
Jlesh,” and 1 Pet. ii. 24) the body of his 
(Christ’s) flesh (why so particularized ? 
Bengel says, “to distinguish from the 
Chureh which is called the body of 
Christ :”—but this is irrelevant here: no 
one could have imagined that to be the 
meaning :—and_ other irrelevant reasons 
are given. But the true one is doubtless 
this, which Meyer suggests: ‘He found 
occasion enough to write of the recon- 
ciliation as he does here and ver. 20, in 
the angel-following of his readers, in which 
they ascribed reconciling mediatorship with 
God partly to higher spiritual beings, who 
were without a lody of flesh’) through His 
Death (that being the instrumental cause, 
without which the reconciliation would not 
have been effected), to (aim and end) pre- 
sent you (see Eph. v. 27 and note: not, as 
a sacrifice) holy and unblameable and irre- 
proachable (oly represents the positive, 
blameless and unreproachable the nega- 
tive side of holiness. The question whether 
inherent or imputed sanctity is here meant, 
is best answered by remembering the whole 


now hath he reconciled 2? "in the ans 
body of his flesh through his death, | 7°"), @°®™ he ea 
Xto present you holy and blame-| 
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22 in the body of his flesh 


you holy and unblameable 
and unreproveable in his 
sight: *3 if ye continue in 
the faith grounded and set- 
tled, and be not moved 
away from the hope of the 
gospel, which ye have heard, 
and which was preached to 
every creature which is 
under heaven; whereof I 
Paul am made a minister ; 
24 who now rejoice in my 


analogy of St. Paul’s teaching, in which it 
is clear that progressive sanctification is 
ever the end, as regards the Christian, of 
his justification by faith. Irrespective 
even of the strong testimony of the next 
verse, I should uphold here the reference 
to inherent holiness, the work of the Spirit, 
consequent indeed on entering into the 
righteousness of Christ by faith. “It is,” 
says Calvin, “a passage worthy of observa- 
tion, testifying that no gratuitous righte- 
ousness is conferred upon us in Christ, but 
that we must be born again by the Spirit 
to the obedience of righteousness: as he 
elsewhere teaches (1 Cor. i. 30), that Christ 
is made unto us righteousness”) before His 
(own) presence (at the day of Christ’s ap- 
pearing): 23.] (condition of this pre- 
sentation being realized: put in the form 
of an assumption of their firmness in the 
hope and faith of the Gospel)—if, that is 
(i.e. ‘provided, or assuming that,’ see 
note on 2 Cor. v. 3), ye persist in the 
faith grounded (see Eph. iii. 18, note: and 
on the sense, Luke vi. 48, 49) and stedfast 
(1 Cor. xv. 58, where the thought also of 
immoveability occurs), and not being moved 
away from the hope of (belonging to, see 
Eph. i. 18: the sense ‘wrought by the 
Gospel’ is true in fact, but hardly ex- 
presses the construction) the Gospel which 
ye heard (not, have heard. ‘Three con- 
siderations enforcing the not being moved 
away :—it would be for the Colossians them- 
selves inexcusable, inconsistent with the 
universality of the Gospel, aud contrary to 
the personal relation of the Apostle to the 
Gospel.” Meyer),—which was preached 
(‘he saith not, is being preached, but 
speaks of it as already believed on and 
preached.” Chrysostom) in all creation 
(see Mark xvi. 15. See above, ver. 16, 
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sufferings for you, and fill| in my sufferings €on your behalf, e Eph. iii. 1,13, 


up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ tn 
my flesh for his body’s 
sake, whici. is the church: 
25 whereof I am made a 
minister according to the 
dispensation of God which 
is given to me for you, to 


ardship of 
Sulfil the word of God; 


note) which is under the heaven,—of 
which I Paul became a minister (as 
Chrysostom remarks, “This enhances his 
dignity and trustworthiness, as being put 
in charge with this Gospel thus widely 
spread, and so constituted the teacher of 
the world’’). 

24.|] Transition from the mention of 
himself to his joy in his sufferings for the 
Church, and (25—29) for the great object 
of his ministry :—all with a view to en- 
hance the glory, and establish the para- 
mount claim of Christ.—I now (refers to 
what he beforetime became — extending 
what he is about to say down to the pre- 
sent time—emphatic, of time, not transi- 
tional merely) rejoice in (as the state zz 
which Tam when I rejoice, and the ele- 
ment of my joy itself. Our own idiom 
recognizes the same compound reference) 
my sufferings on your behalf (not, ‘as a 
substitute for you;’ but strictly ‘for your 
ndyantage,’ that you may be confirmed in 
the faith by [not my example merely }, but 
the glorifieation of Christ in my sufter- 
ings), and am filling up the deficiencies 
(plural, because the afflictions are thought 
of individually, not as a mass: those suf- 
ferings which are wanting) of the afflic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh (these 
words, ‘in my flesh, belong to the verb 
am filling up, not to “the afflictions of 
Christ :” for if it were so, the clause, 
“the afflictions of Christ in my body,” 
would contain in itself that which the 
whole elause asserts, and thus make it flat 
and tautologieal) on behalf of His body, 
which is the Church (the meaning being 
this: all the tribulations of Christ’s body 
are Christ’s tribulations. Whatever the 
whole Church has to suffer, even to the 
end, she suffers for her perfection in holi- 
ness and her completion in Him: and the 
tribulations of Christ will not be complete 
till the last pang shall have passed, and the 
last tear have been shed. Every suffering 
saint of God in every age and position is 
in faet filling up, in his plaee aud degree, 


and fill up ‘what remaineth behind §2{r-i.5. 6. 
of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh for his body’s sake, which is ¢ Epn.i. 2s. 
the church : 
a minister, according to the ™ stew- »1¢or.ix.7. 


Phil. iii. 1. 
2 Tin. i. 3. 
& ii. 10, 


“5 whereof I was made 


Eph. iii. 2. 


God which was given Ei 


to me for you, to fulfil the word of 


the afflictions of Christ, in his flesh, and 
on behalf of His body. Not a pang, not a 
tear isin vain. The Apostle, as standing 
out prominent among this suffering body, 
predicates this of himself especially: the 
filling up, to which we all contribute, was 
on his part so considerable, as to deserve 
the name of @ compensation itself, for so 
the remarkable word implies, which we 
render fi/l up—I am contributing afflic- 
tions which one after another fill up the 
defects. Notice that of the SUFFERINGS 
of Christ not a word is said [see how- 
ever 2 Cor. i. 5]: the context does not 
concern, nor does the word afflictions ex- 
press, those meritorious sufferings which 
He bore in His person onee for all, the 
measure of which was for ever filled by the 
one sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction, on the cross; He is here regarded 
as suffering with His suffering people, 
bearing them in Himself, and being as in 
Isa. Ixiii. 9, “afflicted in all their aftlic- 
tion.’ On other suggested interpreta- 
tions, see in my Greek Test.): 

25.| of which (in service of whieh, on 
behoof of which) I (emphatic, resuming “ Z 
Paul” above) became a minister, accord- 
ing to (so that my ministry is conducted 
in pursuance of, after the requirements 
and conditions of) the stewardship (see 
on 1 Cor. ix. 17; iv. 1, al.: also Eph. i. 10; 
iii, 2: not, ‘dispensation: the simpler 
meaning here seems best, especially when 
taken with the word given. ‘In the 
house of God, which is the Church, I am 
steward, as it were dispensing to the whole 
family, i.e. to individual Christians, the 
goods and the gifts of God my Lord.” 
Cornelius a Lapide) of God (of which God 
is the source and chief) which was given 
(entrusted) me towards (so literally: i.e., 
with a view to or for) you (among other 
Gentiles; but as so often, the particular 
reference of the oecasion is brought ont, 
and the general kept back), to (object and 
aim of the giving of the stewardship) 
fulfil the word of God (exactly as in 
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hath been hidden from the ages and 
k Matt. xiii 1. from the generations, but * now hath 
been manifested unto his saints: 
271to whom God was pleased to 
make known what is ™the mnches 
of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles; which is Christ among 
hope of the 
28 whom we proclaim, 


Eph. iii. 9. 
2 Tim. i.10. 


12 Cor. ii. 14. 


mo Rom. ix. 23. 
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26 even the mystery which 
hath been hid from ages 
and from generations, but 
now is made manifest to 
his saints: 27 to whom God 
would make known what is 
the riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the 
Gentiles; which is Christ 
in you, the hope of glory: 
28 whom we preach, warn- 
ing every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom ; 


glory: 
° warning 


every man, and teaching every man 


Rom. xv. 19, to fulfil the duty of the 
stewardship towards you, in doing all that 
this preaching of the word requires) ; 

26.] (namely) the mystery (see on Eph. 
i. 9) which hath been hidden from (the 
time of; the preposition is temporal, not 
‘from’ in the sense of ‘hidden from’) the 
ages and the generations (before us, or 
of the world: the expression is historical, 
and within the limits of our world), but 
now (in these times) was manifested (so 
in the original: but in English in eon- 
nexion with now, we must say, hath been. 
The expression is historical: it was mani- 
fested at the glorification of Christ and 
the bestowal of the Spirit) unto His saints 
(all believers, not merely as in Eph. iii. 5, 
where the reference is different, the Apos- 
tles and prophets [see there], as some of 
the Commentators have explained it): 

27.) to whom (equivalent to, “seeing that 
to them:’’ this verse setting forth, not the 
contents of the nystery before mentioned, 
but a separate particular, that these 
saints are persons to whom God, Xc.) 
God willed to make known what (how 
full, how inexhaustible) is the richness of 
the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles (is this the [subjective] glory of 
the elevated human character, brought in 
by the Gospel: or is it the glory of God, 
manifested [objective] by His grace in 
this mystery, revealing His Person to the 
Gentiles? Neither of these seems to 
satisfy the conditions of the sentenee, in 
which the glory reappears below with the 
hope prefixcd. On this aeeount, we must 
understand it of the glory of which the 
Gentiles are to become partakers by the 
revelation of this mystery: i.e. the glory 
whieh is begun here, and completed at 
the Lord’s coming, see Rom. viii. 17, 18. 
And it is the glory of, belonging to, this 


mystery, because the mystery contains 
and reveals it as a portion of its contents. 
The richness of this glory is unfolded and 
made known by God’s Spirit as the Gospel 
is received among the Gentiles, as the 
most wonderful display of it: the Gen- 
tiles having been sunk so low in moral 
and spiritual degradation); which (mys- 
tery: this is more in analogy with St. 
Paul’s own method of speaking than to 
understand which of the riches. Besides 
which [this mystery | [among the Gentiles | 
is strietly parallel with, being explained by 
[ Christ} [among you]) is (consists in) 
Christ (Himself: not to be weakened away 
into the knowledge of Christ,—or the doc- 
trine of Christ: compare Gal. ii. 20; 
Eph. iii, 17; 1 Tim. iii. 16) among you 
(not to be confined to the rendering, ‘in 
you,’ individually, though this is the way 
in which Christ is among you: among you 
here is strictly parallel with among the 
Gentiles above: before the Gospel came 
they were “ separate from Christ,” Eph. ii. 
12), the mopPe (emphatie; explains how 
Christ among them was to aequaint them 
what is the riches, &e., viz. by being Him- 
self the HOPE of that glory) of the glory 
(not abstract, ‘of glory :’ it is, the glory 
which has just been mentioned): 

28.) whom (Christ) we (myself and Timo- 
thy: but generally, of all who were asso- 
elated with him in this true preaching: 
not, ‘I,’ which here quite destroys the force. 
We preach Christ—not cirenmeision, not 
angel-worship, not asceticism, as the souree 
of this hope) proclaim (as being this hope 
of the glory), warning (see on Eph. vi. 4, 
and below) every man, and teaching every 
man (I am inelined with Meyer to take 
warning and teaching as corresponding in 
the main to the two great subjeets of 
Christian preaching, repentance and faith) 
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that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ Je- 
sus: 29 whereunto I also 
labour, striving according 
to his working, which 
worketh in me mightily. 
II, } For I would that 
ye knew what great conflict 
I have for you, and for 
them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seen 
my face in the flesh ; ? that 
their hearts might be com- 
forted, being knit together 
in love, and unto all riches 
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working, which worketh in me °4i},50"* 
mightily. 
II. ! For I would have you know 
how great a *contention I have for 2Pnhit.i,s0. 
you, and those at Laodicea, and as ‘7 "** 
many as have not seen my face in 
the flesh; ® >that their hearts may »30or.i.6. 


be confirmed, they ‘being kuit to- ceb. tits. 
gether in love, and unto all the 


in all wisdom (these words represent the 
method of this teaehing); that we may 
present (see above ver. 22) every man 
(notice the emphatic triple repetition of 
every man, shewing that the Apostle was 
jealous of every the least invasion, on the 
part of the false teachers, of those souls 
with whom he was put in eharge. At the 
same time it carries a solemn individual 
appeal to those thus warned and taught) 
perfect in Christ (element of his perfec- 
tion, in union with and life in Him,— 
comprehending both knowledge and prac- 
tice. The presentation spoken of is clearly 
that at the great day of Christ’s appear- 
ing): 29.| His own personal part 
in this general work—for which end (viz. 
the presenting, &c.) I labour also (also 
implies the addition of a new particular 
over and above the proclaiming, carrying 
it onwards even to this), earnestly con- 
tending (in spirit; in the earnestness with 
which he strove for this end, see eh. ii. 
1—3: not, with adversaries: this was so, 
but is not relevant here. See Phil. i. 30; 
1 Thess, ii. 2) according to (after the 
proportion of, as is to be expected from) 
His (Christ’s—see Phil. iv. 13: not God’s) 
working, which worketh in me mightily 
(there is no allusion to miraculous gifts, as 
some have thought). 

Cuap. II.] First part oF THE EPIs- 
TLE. His earnestness in entering into 
and forwarding the Christian life among 
them, so amply set forth in ch. i., is now 
more pointedly directed to warning them 
against false teachers. This he does by 1) 
connecting his conflict, just spoken of, 
with the confirmation tn spiritual know- 
ledge of themselves and others whom he 


had not seen (vv. 1—3): 2) warning them 
against false wisdom which might lead 
them away from Christ (vv. 4—23): and 
that a) generally and in hints (vv. 4~— 
15),—b) specifically and plain-spokenly 
(vv. 16—23). 1.] For (follows on, 
and justifies, while it exemplifies the con- 
tention just spoken of, ch. i. 29) I would 
have you know how great (emphatic: not 
only that Ihave a contention, but how great 
it is) a conflict (of anxiety and prayer, 
ch. iv. 12: his present imprisoned state 
necessitates this referenee here: he could 
not be in conflict with the false teaehers) 
I have on behalf of you, and those at 
Laodicea (who probably were in the same 
danger of being led astray, see ch. iv. 16: 
on Laodicea, see Introd. to Apocalypse, 
§ iii. 13), and (for) as many as have not 
seen my face in the flesh (the tendency 
of this verse is, to exalt the importance of 
the Apostle’s bodily presence with a church, 
if its defect caused him such anxiety, so 
that we must not say, with some, that he 
shews them how little his bodily presenee 
mattered compared with his presence in 
the spirit which they always had), 

2.] that (object of the contention) their 
hearts may be confirmed (it can hardly be 
doubted here, where he is treating, not 
of troubles and persecutions, but of being 
shaken from the faith, that the word, so 
manifold in its bearings, and so difficult 
to express in English, carries with it the 
meaning of strengthening, not of comforting 
merely. If we could preserve in ‘ comfort’ 
the trace of its derivation from the Latin 
‘confortari, it might answer here: but 
in our present usage, it does not convey 
any idea of strengthening), they being 
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knit together in love (the bond of per- 
fectness, as of union: disruption being 
necessarily consequent on false doctrine, 
their being knit together in love would be 
a safeguard against it. Love is thns the 
element of the being knit together), and 
(besides the elementary unity) unto (as 
the object of the knitting together), all the 
riches of the full assurance of the 
(Christian) understanding (the accumn- 
lated substantives shew us generally the 
Apostle’s anxious desire for a special reason 
to impress the importance of the matter on 
them. ‘I know,” he says, “that you 
believe, but I wish you to be completed, 
not only unto the riches, but to all the 
riches, that ye may be complete in all 
things and fully.’ Chrysostom), unto 
(parallel with the former, and explaining 
all the riches, &e., by the thorough know- 
ledge, Kc.) the thorough knowledge (on 
thorough knowledge and knowledge, here 
clearly distinguished, sce on ch. i. 9) of 
the mystery of God (the additions here 
found in the received text, and in other 
authorities, seem to be owing to the 
common practice in the MSS., of anno- 
tating in the margin on the divine name, 
So specify to which Person it belongs. Thus 
‘t would seem likely that, of God having 
been all that was in the original, “the 
Father” was placed against it by some, 
“ Christ” or “the Christ” by others: 
and then these found their way into the 
text in various combinations, some of which 
from their difficulty gave rise again to 
alterations. The reading in the text, as 
accounting for all the rest, has been adopted 
by Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, Olshau- 
sen, De Wette, aud others): in which 
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of the full assurance of un- 
derstanding, to the acknow- 
ledgment of the mystery 
of God and of the Father, 
and of Christ; 3in whom 
are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. 
4 And this I say, lest any 
man Should beguile you 
with enticing words. § For 
though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in 
the spirit, goying and be- 
holding your order, and 
the stedfastness of your 


knowledge. 


T am absent 
spit I am 


i firm 


no very ancient authority. See note. 


om. xvi. 18. 2 Cor. xi. 13. Eph. iv. 14. & v.68. ver. 8, 18, 


il Pet. v. 9 


(mystery, which is in fact Christ: see 
ch. i. 27; 1 Tim. iii. 16) are all the 
hidden (the ordinary rendering is, to make 
hidden the predicate after are: ‘tn which 
(or, whom) are all the treasures §c. hidden.’ 
The objection to this is, that it is contrary 
to fact: the treasures are not hidden, but 
revealed. The rendering which I have 
adopted is that of Meyer, and I am per- 
suaded on consideration that it is not only 
the only logical but the only grammatical 
one also. See tlie subject discussed in my 
Greek Test.) treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge (wisdom, the general, knowledge, the 
particular; see note on Eph. i. 8). 

4.] See summary at the beginning of the 
chapter.—But (the contrast is between 
the assertion above, and the reason of it, 
now to be introduced) this (viz. vv. 1—3, 
not ver. 3 only, for ver. 1 is alluded to in 
ver. 5,—and vv. 1—3 form a logically con- 
nected whole) I say, in order that (aim and 
design of it) no one may beguile you with 
persuasive discourse (see 1 Cor. ii. 4). 

5.] Personal ground why they should not 
be deceived: For though I am absent 
(there is no ground whatever from this 
expression for inferring that he had been 
at Colosse: nor would the mere expres- 
sion in 1 Cor. vy. 3 authorize any such 
inference, were it not otherwise known to 
be so) in the flesh (ver. 1), yet in the Spirit 
(contrast to ‘in the flesh?’ not meaning, 
as some think, that God revealed to him by 
the Spirit the things that took place at 
Colossi) Iam with you rejoicing (at their 
general state: rejoicing, as such presence 
would naturally suggest: the further ex- 
planation of such joy following) and seeing 
your order (the orderly arrangement of 
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Saith in Christ. © As ye 


have therefore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
walk ye in him: 7 rooted 
and built up in him, and 
stablished in the faith, as 
ye have beentaught, abound- 
ing therein with thanks- 
giving. §® Beware lest any 
man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ. 


your harmonized and undivided church), 
and (the order just spoken of was the ont- 
ward manifestation ; this is the inward fact 
on which it rested) the solid basis (the 
word does not mean ‘stedfastness’ [A. 
V.], nor indeed any abstract quality at all: 
but, the concrete product of the abstract 
quality the basis or foundation) of your 
faith on Christ. 6.] As then (he has 
described his conflict and his joy on their 
behalf—he now exhorts them to justify 
such anxiety and approval by consistency 
with their tirst faith) ye received (from 
Epaphras and your first teachers) [the] 
Christ Jesus [as] the Lord (so literally. 
The expression here used occurs only this 
once. It is necessary, in order to express 
its full sense, to give something of a pre- 
dicative force both to “the Christ” and to 
“the Lord: see 1 Cor. xii. 3. On the 
sense, Bisping says well: ‘ Notice that 
Paul here says, ‘ye received the Christ,’ 
and not ‘ye received the word of Christ. 
True faith is a spiritual communion: for in 
faith we receive not only the doctrine of 
Christ, but Himself, into us: in faith He 
Himself dwells in us: we cannot separate 
Christ, as Eternal Truth, and His doctrine”), 
in Him walk (carry on your life of faith 
and practice) ; 7.] rooted (see Eph. 
iii. 18) and being continually built up in 
Him (as both the soil and the foundation 
—in both cases the conditional element. 
It is to be noticed 1) how the fervid style 
of St. Paul, disdaining the nice proprieties 
of rhetoric, sets forth the point in hand by 
inconsistent similitudes: the walking in- 
plying motion, the rooting and building, 
rest: 2) that the rooting, answering to the 
tirst elementary grounding in Him, is in 
the past: the being built up, answering to 
the continual increase in Him, is present. 
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6* As therefore ye received Christ #1 tThes.iv.1, 
Jesus the Lord, so walk in him: 

7} rooted and being builded up in !&ph,ti-21, 2. 
him, and_ stablished 
even as ye were taught, abounding 
therein with thanksgiving. 
ware lest there shall be any man 
that leadeth you captive through 
his philosophy and vain deceit, ac- 
cording to ®the tradition of men, ® Matt-xv.2. 


Mm bhe. taithe 


§ m Be- mer. xxix. 8. 
Rom, xvi. 17. 
Eph. v. 6. 
ver. 18, 

Heb. xiii. 9. 


Gal. i. 14. 


according to the °rudiments of the o itivs,o. 
world, and not according to Christ. 


ver. 20. 


See Eph. ii. 20, where this latter is set 
forth as a fact in the past), and confirmed 
in the (or, your) faith as ye were taught, 
abounding therein in (or, with) thanks- 
giving (the field of operation, or element, 
in which that abundance is manifested). 
8—15.] See summary, on ver. 1—general 
warning against being seduced by a wis- 
dom which was after men’s tradition, and 
not after Christ,—of whose perfect work, 
and their perfection in Him, he reminds 
thei. 8.] Take heed lest there 
shall be (the future indicative expresses 
strong fear lest that which is feared should 
really be the case) any one who (the ex- 
pression points at some known person) 
leadeth you captive (the original word is 
an unusual one. It occurs in the sense of 
carrying off a virgin, which idea of abduc- 
tion is very near that here) by means of his 
(or, the current, popular, philosophy of the 
day: but I prefer the possessive meaning 
philosophy and empty deceit (the philo- 
sophy is not necessarily Greek, as many 
have thought; for Josephus calls the doc- 
trine of the Jewish sects philosophy. The 
character of the philosophy here meant, as 
gathered from the descriptions which fol- 
low, was that mixture of Jewish and 
Oriental, which afterwards expanded into 
gnosticism), according to the tradition of 
men (this tradition, derived from men, 
human and not divine in its character, set 
the rule to this his philosophy, and accord- 
ing to this he captivated men), according 
to the elements (sce on Gal. iv. 3: the 
rudimentary lessous: i.e. the ritualistic 
observances in which they were becoming 
entangled) of the world (all these belonged 
to the earthly side—were the carnal and 
imperfect phase of knowledge—now the 
perfect was come, the imperfect was done 
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away), and not (negative characteristic, as 
the former were the affirmative charac- 
teristics, of this philosophy) according to 
Christ (“who alone is,” as Bisping ob- 
serves, “the true rule of all genuine phi- 
losophy, the only measure as for all life 
acceptable to God, so for all truth in thought 
likewise : every true philosophy must there- 
fore be according to Christ, must begin and 
end with Him’’). 9.] (Supply, ‘as all 
true philosophy ought to be’) Because in 
Him (emphatic: in Him aloze) dwelleth 
(now, in His exaltation) all the fulness 
(compare on i. 19, and see below) of the 
Godhead (Deity: the essential being of 
God. ‘The fulness of the Godhead’ here 
spoken of must be taken, as indeed the 
context shews, metaphysically, and not as 
‘all fulness’ in ch. i. 19, where the his- 
torical Christ, as manifested in redemp- 
tion, was in question. There, the lower 
side, so to speak, of that fulness, was set 
forth—the side which is presented to us 
here, is the higher side) bodily (i.e., maui- 
fested corporeally, in His present gloritied 
Body—compare Phil. iii. 21. Before His 
incarnation, it dwelt in Him, as the eord 
non-incarnate, but not bodily, as now that 
He is the Word Incarnate. This is the 
obvious, and I am persuaded only tenable 
interpretation). 10.} And ye are (al- 
ready) in Him (in your union with Him, 
—“‘since you have been once grafted into 
Christ’) filled up (with all divine gifts— 
so that you need not any supplementary 
sources of grace such as your teachers are 
directing you to.— What follows, shews 
them that He, their perfection, is not to be 
mixed up with other dignities, as objects 
of adoration, for He is the Head of’ all 
such), which (i.e. Christ) is the Head of 
every government and power: 11.] 
(nor do you need the rite of circumcision 
to make you complete, for you have already 
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9 For in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. 1° And ye are com- 
plete in him, which is the 
head of all principality 
and power: Yin whom 
also ye are circumcised 
with the circumcision made 
without hands, in putting 
off the body of the sins of 
the flesh by the eircun:- 
cision of Christ: 2 buried 





received in Him the spiritual substance, of 
which that rite is but the shadow) in whom 
ye were also circumcised (not as A. V. 
‘are circumcised,’ —the reference being to 
the historical fact of their baptism) witha 
circumcision not wrought by hands (see 
Eph. ii. 11, and Rom. ii. 29. The same 
reference to spiritual [ethical] circumcision 
is found in Dent. x. 16; xxx.6; Ezek. xliv. 
7; Acts vii. 51), in (consisting in—which 
found its realization in) your putting off 
(i.e. when you threw off: put off and 
laid aside, as a garment: an allusion to 
actual circumcision,—see below) of the 
body of the flesh (i.e. as ch. i. 22, the body 
of which the material was flesh: but more 
here: so also its designating attribute, its 
leading principle was fleshliness—the do- 
mination of the flesh which is a “flesh of 
sin,” Rom. viii. 3. This body is put off in 
baptism, the sign and seal of the new life. 
“When ethically circumcised, i. e. trans- 
lated by change of heart out of the state of 
sin into that of the Christian life of faith, 
we have no more the body of the flesh: for 
the body, which we bear, is disarrayed of 
its sinful flesh as such, as far as regards 
its sinful quality: we are no more in the 
flesh as before, when lust wrought in our 
members [ Rom. vii. 5, see ver. 23]; we are 
no more ‘carnal, sold under sin’ [Rom. 
vii. 14], and walk no more according to the 
Slesh, but in newness of spirit [Rom. vii. 6], 
so that our members are instraments of 
righteousness unto God [Rom. vi. 13]. 
This Christian transformation is set forth 
in its deal conception, irrespective of its 
imperfect realization in our experience.” 
Meyer) in (parallel to “in” before—then 
the circumcision without hands was ex- 
plained, now it is again adduced with 
another epithet bringing it nearer home to 
them) the circumcision of Christ (belonging 
to, brought about by union with, Christ: 
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with himin baptism, where- 
in also ye are risen with 
him through the faith of 
the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the 
dead. 33 And you, being 
dead in your sins and the 
uncireumcision of your 
jlesh, hath he quickened 


Yye were 


nearly the same as, but expresses more 
than ‘ Christian circumcision,’ inasmuch as 
it shews that the root and cause of this 
circumcision without hands is in Christ, 
the union with whom is immediately set 
forth. Two other interpretations are 
given: 1) that iu which Christ is regarded 
as the cireumciser : so Theophylact says, 
“Christ circumcises in baptism, stripping off 
from us our former life.’ 2) that in which 
Christ is the cirewmcised—“the circum- 
cision to which Christ submitted Himself 
for man.” The objection to both is, 
that they introduce irrelevant elements 
into the context. The circumcision which 
Christ works would not naturally be fol- 
lowed by “having been buried with Hin,” 
je, union with Him: that which was 
wrought on Him might be thus followed, 
but would not come in naturally in a passage 
which describes, not the universal efficacy 
of the rite once for all performed on Him, 
but the actual undergoing of it in a spiri- 
tual sense, by each one of us): 

12.] (goes on to connect this still more 
closely with the person of Christ,—as if it 
had been said, ‘in the circumcision of Christ, 
to whom you were united,’ &c.)—having 
been buried together (i.e. ‘when you were 
buried’) with Him in your baptism (the 
new life being begun at baptism,—an image 
familiar alike to Jews and Christians,—the 
process itself of baptism is regarded as the 
burial of the former life: originally, per- 
haps, owing to the practice of immersion, 
which would most naturally give rise to 
the idea : but to maintain from such a cir- 
cumstance that immersion is necessary in 
baptism, is surely the merest trifling, and 
a resuscitation of the very ceremonial 
spirit which the Apostle here is arguing 
against. As reasonably might it be argued, 
from the metaphor of “ putting off” being 
uscd here, that nakedness was an essential 
in thatsacrament. The things represented 
by both figures belong to the essentials of 
the Christian life: the minor details of the 
sacrament which corresponded to them, 
may in different ages or climates be varied ; 
but the spiritual fignres remain. At the 
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with him im your baptism, wherein 


also raised with him yeb. iii. 


through 7the faith in the operation 2 Epi. .& 
of God, ?who raised him from the acts ii. 
dead. 18 And you, being dead in > Bph. iit, 
your trespasses and the uncireum- 
cision of your flesh, he quickened 


same time, if circumstances concurred,— 
e.g. a climate where the former practice 
was always safe, and a part of the world, 
or time of life, where the latter would be 
no shock to decency,—there can be no 
question that the external proprieties of 
baptism ought to be complied with. And 
on this principle the baptismal services of 
the Church of England are constructed) ; 
wherein (i.e. in baptism: not, as most 
expositors, ‘i whom,’ i.e. Christ) ye 
were also raised again with Him (not 
your material, but your spiritual resurrec- 
tion is in the foreground: it is bound on, 
it is true, to His material resurrection, and 
brings with it in the background, yours : 
but in the spiritual, the material is in- 
cluded and taken for granted, as usual in 
Scripture) through (by means of: the me- 
diate, not the efficient cause; the hand 
which held on, not the plank that saved) 
your (or, the) faith in the operation of God 
(in Christ—that mighty power by which 
the Father raised Him, compare Rom. viii. 
11; Eph. i. 20), who raised Him from the 
dead (‘for believing in the power of God 
we wait for the resurrection, having as a 
pledge of it the resurrection of Christ our 
Lord.” Theodorct. But there is very much 
more asserted than the mere waiting for 
the resurreetion—the power of God in 
raising the dead to life is one and the same 
in our Lord and in us—the physical power 
exerted in Him is not only a_ pledge 
of the same physical power to be exerted 
in us, but a condition and assurance of a 
spiritual power already exerted in us, 
whereby we are in spirit risen with Chirist, 
the physical resurrection being included 
and taken for granted in that other and 
greater one). 18—15.] Application, 

rst to the (Gentile) Colossians, then to 
all believers, of the whole blessedness of 
this partioipation in Christ’s resurrection, 
and assertion of the superseding of the 
law, and subjection of all secondary 
powers to Christ. 13.] And you, 
being (more strictly, when you were) dead 
(allusion to the words immediately pre- 
ceding) in your trespasses (see Eph. ii. 1, 
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together with him, having forgiven 
tus all our trespasses; 1 * blotting 
out the handwriting in ordinances 
that was against us, which was con- 
trary to us, and he hath taken it) 
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together with him, having 
Sorgiven you all trespasses ; 
14 Blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that 
was against us, which was 
contrary to us, and took it 
out of the way, nailing it 


out of the way, nailing it to the] to Ais cross; 18 and having 


cross; 1 [andj stripping off from 
himself the principalities and the, 
powers, he made a show of them 


notes) and (in) the uncircumcision of (i. e. 
which consisted in) your flesh (i. e. having 
on you still your fleshly sintul nature, which 
now, as spiritual, you have put away), He 
(God —who, not Christ, is the subject of 
the whole sentence, vv. 13—15) quickened 
you together with Him (Christ: brought 
you up,—objectively at His Resurrection, 
und subjectively when you were received 
among His people,—out of this death. 
The question as to the reference, whether 
to spiritual or pliysical resurrection, is 
answered by remembering that the former 
includes the latter), having forgiven (this 
isnot contemporaneous with the guickening, 
but antecedent: this forgiveness was an 
act of God wrought once for all in Christ. 
See 2 Cor. v.19; Eph. iv. 32) us (he here 
passes from the particular to the general — 
trom the Colosstun Gentiles to all believers) 
all our transgressions ; 14.] blotting 
out (or having blotted, or wiped out, con- 
temporary with having forgiven—in fact 
the sane act explained in its conditions and 
details) the handwriting in decrees (com- 
pare the similar expression Eph. ii. 15, and 
notes. The handwriting represents the 
whole law, the obligatory bond which was 
against us [see below], and is apparently 
used because the Decalogue, representing 
that law, was written on tables of stone 
with the finger of God. Respecting the 
various interpretations of it, see my Greek 
Test.) which was hostile to us (the repe- 
ution of the sentiment already contained 
in the words “ that was against us” seems 
to be made by way of stronger emphasis, 
as against the false teachers, reasserting 
and invigorating the fact that the law was 
no help, but a hindrance to us), and (not 
only so, but) hath taken it (the hand- 
writing dése/f, thus obliterated) away (i. c. 
‘from ont of the way’), [by] nailing it to 
the cross (“since by the death of Christ on 
the cross the condemnatory law lost its 
hold un us, inasmuch as Christ by this 


spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a shew 





death bore the curse of the law for man- 
kind [Gal. iii. 13],—in the fact of Christ 
being nailed to the Cross the Law was 
nailed thereon, in so far as, by Christ’s 
erncifixion, it lost its obligatory power and 
ceased to be iz our way.” Meyer). 

15.] The utmost care must be taken to 
interpret this verse according to the re- 
quirements of grammar and of the context. 
The first secms to me to necessitate the 
rendering, not, as the great majority of 
Commentators, ‘having spoiled,” a mean- 
ing unexampled, and precluded by the 
plain usage, by the Apostle himself, a 
tew verses below, ch. i. 9, of the same 
word,—but ‘having stripped off, ‘divested 
himself of” Then the second must guide 
us to the meaning of the principalities 
and the powers. Most Commeutators 
have at once assumed these to be the 
infernal powers, or evil angels: re- 
lying on Eph. vi. 12, where undoubtedly 
such is the specific reference of these gene- 
ral terms. But the terms being general, 
such specific reference must be determined 
by the context of each passage,—or, in- 
deed, there may be no such specific res 
ference at all, but they may be used in 
their fullest general sense. Now the words 
have occurred before in this very passage, 
ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as the 
head of all principality and power: and 
it is hardly possible to avoid connecting our 
present expression with that, seeing that 
in “the principalities and the powers,” 
the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it. Now, what is the context? 
Is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being superseded by God in the great 
Sacrifice of the atonement, to say that He, 
in that act (or, according to others, Christ 
in that act), spoiled and trinmphed over 
the infernal potentates? Oy would the 
following “therefore” deduce any legiti- 
mate inference from such a fact? But, 
suppose the matter to stand in this way. 


li—17. 
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of them openly, triumphing 
over them in it. 6 Let no 
man therefore judge you 
in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an holyday, or of ing, or in 
the new moon, or of the| 
sabbath days: 1% which are 


him. 


days : 


The law was “ ministered by angels” 
(Gal. ili. 19: see Acts vii. 53), “the word 
spoken by angels” (Heb. ii. 2 :—they were 
the promulgators of the “handwriting in 
ordinances.” In that promulgation of theirs, 
God was pleased to reveal Ilimself of old. 
That writing, that investiture, so to speak, 
of God, was first wiped out, soiled and 
rendered worthless, and then nailed to the 
Cross — abrogated and suspended there. 
Thus God stripped off the principalities 
and the powers—divested Himself of, put 
off from Himself, that ministration of 
angels, manifesting Himself hencefor- 
ward without a veil in the exalted Person 
of Jesus. And the act of triumph, by 
which God has for ever subjected all prin- 
cipality and power to Christ, and made 
Him to be the only Head of His people, 
in whom they are complete, was that sacri- 
fice, whereby all the law was accomplished. 
In that, the principalities and powers were 
all subjected to Christ, all plainly declared to 
be powerless as regards His work and His 
people, and triumphed over by Him, see 
Phil. ii. 8,9; Eph. i. 20,21. No difficulty 
need be created, on this explanation, by the 
objection, that thus more prominence would 
be given to angelic agency in the law 
than was really the fact: the answer is, 
that the prominence which is given, is 
owing to the errors of the false teachers, 
who had evidently associated the Jewish 
observances in some way with the worship 
of angels: St. Paul’s argument will go 
only to this, that whatever part the an- 
gelic powers may have had, or be sup- 
posed to have had, in the previous dis- 
pensation, all such interposition was now 
entirely at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away. 
Render then,—Putting off (by the absence 
of a copula, the vigour of the sentence is 
increased. The participle is contemporary 
with “hath taken out of the way” above, 
and thus must not be rendered ‘kaving put 
off’) the governments and powers (before 


spoken of, ver. 10, and ch. i. 16: see 
above), He (Gop, who is the subjeet 
throughout: see also ch. iii. 3 :—not 
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openly, triumphing over them in 
16 Tet no 
¢iudee you in © eating, or in drink- ¢ Rom. xiv.3, 
J D ie bs >> 10, 13. 


man therefore 


5 
e Rom. xiv. 2, 
17. 1 Cor. 

viii. 8. 


respect fof a feast-day, 


or of the new moon, or of sabbath fxom. xiv. 5. 


al. iv. 10. 


17 8which are a shadow of § ile sii» 


& ix. 9 
x1, 


Christ, which would awkwardly introduce er 


two subjects into the sentence) exhibited 
them (us completely subjected to Christ ;— 
not only put them away from Himself, 
but shewed them as placed under Christ) 
in (element in which he made a show of 
them) openness (of speech; declaring and 
revealing by the Cross that there is none 
other but Christ the Head of all prin- 
cipality and power. Observe, that “in 
openness”? is equivalent in English to 
openly), triumphing over them (as in 
2 Cor. ii. 14, we are said [see note there] 
to be led captive in Christ’s triumph, our 
real victory being our defeat by Him,—so 
here the principalities and powers, which 
are next above us in those ranks of being 
which are all subjected to and summed up 
in Him) in Him (Christ: not, as A.V., 
‘in it,’ viz. the cross, which gives a very 
feeble meaning after the declaration that 
God “raised Him,” and “quickened us 
together with Him” above). 

16—23.] More specific warning against 
false teachers (see summary on ver. 1), 
and that first (vv. 16,17) with reference 
to legal observances and abstinence. 

13.] Let no one therefore (because this is 
so—that ye are complete in Christ, and that 
God in Him hath put away and dispensed 
with all that is secondary and intermediate) 
judge you (pronounce judgment of right or 
wrong over you, sit in judgment on you) 
in eating (not, in St. Paul’s usage, meat 
as A.V.) and in drinking (i.e. in the 
matter of the whole cycle of legal ordi- 
nances and prohibitions which regarded 
eating and drinking: these two words 
being perhaps taken not separately and 
literally,—for there does not appear to 
have been in the law any special pro- 
hibition against drinks,—but as forming 
together a category in ordinary parlance. 
If however it is desired to press each 
word, the reference of “drinking”? wust 
be to the Nazarite vow, Numb. vi. 3), or 
in respect of feasts or new moon, or 
sabbaths (i.c. yearly, monthly, or weekly 
celebrations) : 17.] which (the rela- 
tive may refer either to the aggregate of 
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the things to come; but the body 
hvers. 18 Of Christ. J8>QLet no one of 
purpose defraud you of your prize, 
in lowhiness of mind and worship- 
teotiema. ping of the angels, } insisting on 
oldest MSS. 


the observances mentioned, or to the last 
mentioned, i.e. the Sabbath. Or it may 
refer to all) is (or, are; not, ‘was? he 
speaks of them in their nature, abstractedly) 
a shadow of things to come (the blessings 
of the Christian covenant: these are the 
substance, and the Jewish ordinances the 
mere type or resemblance, as the shadow 
is of the living man); but the body (the 
substance, of which the other is the 
shadow) belongs to Christ (i.e. the sub- 
stantial blessings, which those legal ob- 
servances typified, are attached to, brought 
in by, found in union with, Christ: see on 
the whole figure, Heb. viii. 5; x. 1). We 
may observe, that if the ordinance of the 
Sabbath had been, zn any form, of lasting 
obligation on the Christian church, it 
would have been quite impossible for the 
Apostle to have spoken thns. The fact 
of an obligatory rest of one day, whether 
the seventh or the first, would have been 
directly in the teeth of his assertion here : 
the holding of snech would have been still 
to retain the shadow, while we possess the 
substance. And no answer can be given 
to this by the transparent special-plead- 
ing, that he is speaking only of that 
which was Jewish in such observances: 
the whole argument being general, and the 
axiom of ver. 17 universally applicable. 
18—-23.] See above — warning, 2ndly, 
with reference to angel-worship and asce- 
ticism, 18.| Let no one of purpose 
(such is by fur the best rendering of the 
dificult expression in the original,—to 
understand it precisely as in 2 Pet. iii. 5, 
“this they willingly are ignorant of.” 
This imputes to the false teachers not 
only error, but insidious designs also) 
defraud you of your prize (this depriva- 
tion of their prize, and this wrong, they 
would snffer at the hands of those who 
would draw them away from Christ the 
giver of the prize [2 Tim. iv. 8; James i. 
12; 1 Pet. v. 4] and lower them to the 
worship of intermediate spiritual beings. 
“There were some old heretics who said, 
that it was not fitting to call on Christ to 


things which he hath seen, vainly 
puffed up by the mind of his flesh, 
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a shadow of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ. 
18 Let no man beguile you 
of your reward in a volun- 
tary humility and worship- 
ping of angels, intruding 
into those things which he 
hath not seen, vainly puffed 
up by his fleshly mind, 


help us, or for access to God, but on the 
angels, for that the calling on Christ for 
these benefits was a privilege beyond our 
deserts. This they said in a kind of 
humility.’ Chrysostom) in (as the ele- 
ment and sphere of his defrauding) lowli- 
ness of mind (Augustine, Confessions, x. 
42, says: ‘Whom could I find to recon- 
cile me to Thee? Should I go to the 
angels? Many, striving to return to Thee, 
and not sufficient of themselves to do so, 
have, as I hear, attempted this, and have 
fallen into a longing for curious visions, 
and have been delivered up to illusions.” 
So that no ironical sense need be sup- 
posed) and (explicative, or appending a 
specific forn. of the general lovwliness of 
mind) worship of the angels (genitive 
objective, ‘worship paid to the holy angels,’ 
Wita reference to the fact of the existence 
of such teaching at Colosse, Theodoret 
gives an interesting notice: “They who 
were the supporters of the law taught them 
also to worship the angels, saying that by 
them the law was given. And this weak- 
ness remained in Phrygia and Pisidia for 
a long time: insomuch that a council 
which assembled in Laodicea of Phrygia 
forbade the praying to the angels: and 
even to this day one is shewn oratories of 
St. Michael among the Phrygians and 
their neighbonrs.” The canon of the 
conncil of Laodicea [4.pD. 360] runs thus: 
“Tt is not fitting that Christians should 
leave the church of God and go astray, 
and call on angels, and make celebrations 
to them iu unlawful ways. If there- 
fore any be found employed in this covert 
idolatry, let him be accursed, inasmuch as 
he is a denier of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, anda pervert to idolatry.” 
See, for an account of subsequent legends 
and visions of the neighbourhood, Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii. 
p. 480, note, edn. 2), insisting on things 
which he hath seen (an inhabitant of 
the realm of sight, not of faith: as Augus- 
tine above, “falling into a longing for 
curious visions.”’—This insisting on his own 
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and not holding the 
Head, from which all the 
body by joints and bands 
having nourishment minis- 
tered, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase 
of God. % Wherefore if 
ye be dead with Christ 
from the rudiments of the 
world, why, as though liv- 
ing in the world, are ye sub- 
ject to ordinances, *! (Touch 


God. 


™why, as 
world, are 


21 > Handle not, nor taste, nor touch 


visual experienee is the result of fleshly 
pride as contrasted with the spiritual mind, 
On the reading and meaning, see my Greek 
Test.), vainly (groundlessly) puffed up (no 
inconsisteney with the “lowliness of mind” 
above: for as Theodoret says, “ that they 
made a profession of, but their real mental 
state was that of pride”) by (as the 
working prineiple in him) the mind (in- 
tent, bent of thought and apprehension) 
of his own flesh (his mind is not only 
carnal, but is of his flesh,—the flesh, 
the ordinary sensuous principle, is the 
fons of the mind, whieh therefore dwells 
in the region of visions of the man’s 
own seeing, and does not in true humi- 
lity hold the Head and in faith reeeive 
grace as one of His members), 

19.] and not (objective negative souree of 
his error) holding fast (the want of firm 
holding of Christ has set him loose to insist 
on his visions as the evidence of his faith) 
the Head (Christ: see on Eph. i. 22. Each 
must bold fast the Head for himself, not 
merely be attached to the other members, 
however high or eminent in the Body), 
from whom (better than A. V., ‘from 
which,’ viz. the head) all the body (in its 
every part. On the whole passage (see 
Eph. iv. 16, an almost exact parallel) by 
means of the joints and bands (sinews and 
nerves which bind together, and commnni- 
eate between, limb and limb) being sup- 
plied and compounded (sce on Eph. 
Notice, as there, the present participles, 
denoting that the process is now going on. 
Wherewith the body is supplied and eom- 
pounded, is here left to be inferred, and need 
not be, as by some Commentators, minutely 
pursued into detail. Jt is, spiritual life, 
and growth :—the being, and well-being, as 
Chrysostom. The supply is as the sap to 
the vine: as all sensation and motion to 
the body), increaseth with the increase of 
Gad (i.e. ‘the increase wrought by God,’ — 
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19 and not holding fast ‘the Head, i ppn.iv. 15, 
from whom all the body by means ~ 

of the jomts and bands having nou- 
vishment ministered, and kit toge- 

ther, groweth with the increase of 

20 +1f ye ‘died with Christ ¢ whoretire is 


omitted by all 


from 'the rudiments of the world, our most 


neient au- 
thorities. 

k Rom. vi. 3, 
5. & vii. 4, 6 
Gal. ii. 1. 
Eph. ii. 15. 

- lver. 8. 

2 m Gal. iv. 3, 9. 
nl Tim. iv. 3. 


though living in the 
ye being prescribed to, 


God being the first eause of life to the 
whole, and earrying on this growth in sub- 
ordination to and union with the Head, 
Jesus Christ.—The Roman Catholie Com- 
mentators endeavour by all kinds of evasions 
to escape the strong bearing of this passage 
on their following (and outdoing) of the 
heretical practices of the Judaizing teachers 
in this matter of the worship of the angels. 
One of them, Bisping, remarks,—“ It is 
plain from this passage, as indeed from the 
nature of thiugs, that the Apostle is not 
blaming every honouring of the angels, but 
only such honouring as put them in the 
plaee of Christ. The true honouring of the 
angels and saints is after all in every case 
an honouring of Christ their Head.” On 
this I may remark 1) that the word 
‘honouring’ is simply disingenuous, there 
being no qnestion of honouring, but of 
worship in the strict sense, 2) That 
whatever a Commentator may say in his 
study, and Romanists may assert when 
convenient to them, the honour and wor- 
ship aetually and practically paid by them 
to angels and saints does by very far exceed 
that paid to Christ their Head. Through- 
out Papal Europe, the worship of Christ 
among the body of the middle and lower 
orders is fast beeoming obliterated, and 
supplanted by that of His Mother). 

20.) Warning against asceticism. If 
ye died (in your baptism, as detailed above, 
vv. 11 ff.) with Christ from (i.e. ‘died, 
and so were set free from’) the elements 
(eompare ver. 8: the rudimentary lessons, 
i.e. ritualistie observances) of the world 
(see on ver. 8; Christ Himself was set free 
from these, when, being made under the 
law, He at His Death bore the eurse of the 
law, and thus it was superseded in Ifim), 
why, as though /iring (emphatie, as though 
you had wot died, see Gal. vi. 14) in the 
world, are ye being prescribed to (literally, 
are ye being dogmatized, brought under 
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22 (which things are all to perish 
with the using ;) °according to the 


o Isa. xxix. 13, 
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not; taste not; handle not ; 
22 which all are to perish 
with the using ;) after the 
commandments and doc- 
trines of men? 23 Which 
things have indeed a shew of 
wisdom in will worship, and 
humility, and neglecting of 
the body; not in any honour 
to the satisfying of the 


Slesh. 
III, \If ye then be risen 





Tits” commandments and teachings of 

piTimivs men? 73 PSuch as have indeed a 

avers.  Shew of wisdom in @ voluntary wor- 
ship, and lowliness of mind, and not 
sparing of the body, not in any 
honour, to the satisfying of the 
flesh. 

aT ce. III. ! If then ye *#were raised 

eh. ii. 12. 


ordinances.—The referenee to the word 
[dogmas] ‘ordinances,’ in ver. 14, is 
plain. They were being again put under 
that handwriting in ordinances which was 
wiped out and taken away), 21.] 
“Handle not, neither taste, mor even 
touch” (it will be understood that these 
words follow immediately upon what went 
before, without a stop, as being the things 
prescribed. Then as to the meaning,—I 
agree with Calvin, Bengel, and Meyer, in re- 
ferring all the three to meats,—on account 
mainly of vv. 22, 23 [see below], but also of 
taste, coming asa defining term between the 
two less precise ones touch and handle); 

22.] which things (viz. the things 
forbidden) are (emphatic, ‘whosevery nature 
is...) all of them for destruction (by 
corruption) in their consumption (i. e. are 
appointed by the Creator to be decomposed 
and obliterated by their consumption by 
us. The argument in fact is similar to that 
in Matt. xv. 17, and 1 Cor. vi. 13), ae- 
cording to (connects with are being pre- 
scribed to, Handle not, &c., the subsequent 
clause being a parenthetical remark ; thus 
defining the prescriptions to consist in 
human, not divine commands) the com- 
mands and teachings (the teaching is the 
wider term comprising many commands. 
Here we rise from the examples of separate 
commands which have been given, to the 
system of doctrine of which they are a 
part) of men (not merely of men, bringing 
out the individual authors of them, but of 
mankind, describing them generically as 
human, not divine) ? 23.] Such as (this 
defining teri brings us from the general 
objective, human doctrines and systems, to 
the specific subjective, the particular sort 
of doctrines and systems which they were 
following: q.d., ‘and that, such sort of 
commandments and teachings as...) are 
possessed of (‘ enjoy,’ as we say) a reputa- 


tion indeed of wisdom in (element of its 
repute) voluntary worship (the worship 
was mainly that of angels, see above, ver.18: 
but the generality of the expression here 
may take in other voluntary extravagancies 
of worship also) and humility (sce ver. 18), 
and not sparing of the body, not in any 
honour [of it] (on the interpretations, see 
below. The same word is used by St. Paul 
of honour or repect bestowed on the body, 
in 1 Cor. xii. 23, 24: of honourable conduet 
in matters relating to the body, 1 Thess. 
iv. 4: and such is the meaning I would 
assign to it here—these ordinances have 
the repute of wisdom for, &c., and for un- 
sparingness of the hody, not in any real 
honour done to it—its true honour being, 
dedication to the Lord, 1 Cor. vi. 13), 
to the satiating of the flesh. I connect 
these words not with the preceding clause, 
but with “are ye prescribed to” above— 
why are ye suffering yourselves to be thus 
prescribed to [in the strain “touch not, 
&e.” according to, &e., which are, &e.], 
and all for the satisfaction of the flesh,— 
tor the following out of a teaching, the 
ground of which is the puffed up according 
to the fleshly mind, ver.18? Then after 
this follow most naturally the exhortations 
of the next chapter; they are not to seek 
the satisfying of the flesh—not to mind 
earthly things, but “make dead their 
members which were upon earth.’—The 
other renderings, and my objeetions to 
them, see in my Greek Test. 

Cuap. III. 1—IV. 6.] Srconp Parr 
OF THE EpistLe. Direct exhortations to 
the duties of the Christian life—founded 
on their union with their risen Saviour. 

1—4.] Transition to the new sub- 
ject, and grounding of the coming exhorta- 
tions. 1.) If then (as above asserted, 
ch. ji. 12, 20: the if implies no doubt of 
the fact, but lays it down as ground for an 
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with Christ, seek those 
things whick are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. ? Set 
your affection on things 
above, not on things on the 
earth. 3 For ye are dead, 
and your life ws hid with 
Christ in God. 4 When 
Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in 
glory. * Mortify therefore 


inference, sce ch. ii. 20) ye were raised 
up together with Christ (not as A.V. ‘are 
gvisen ? the allusion, as above, ch. ii. 11— 
13, is to a definite time, your baptism. 
And it is important to keep this in view, 
that we may not make the mistake so com- 
monly made, of interpreting this being 
gaised in an ethical sense, and thereby 
stultifying the sentence—for if the par- 
ticipation were an ethical one, what need 
to exhort them to its ethical realization ? 
The participation is an objective one, 
brought about by that faith which was 
the condition of their baptismal admission 
into Him. This faith the Apostle exhorts 
them to energize in the ethical realization 
of this resurrection state), seek the things 
above (heavenly, spiritual things : compare 
Matt. vi. 33; Gal. iv. 26; Phil. iii. 20), 
where Christ is (if you are united to Him, 
you will be tending to Him; and He is in 
heaven), sitting on the right hand of God 
(see Eph. i. 20. Here, as every where, when 
the present state of Christ is spoken of, the 
Ascension is taken for granted). 

2.| Set your mind on (or, care for) the 
things above (extending to the whole re- 
gion of their thought and desire), not the 
things on the earth (compare Phil. iii. 
19: i.e. matters belonging to this present 
mortal state—earthly pleasure, pelt, and 
pride). 3.] For ye died (ch. ii. 12: 
‘are dead, though allowable, is not so 
good as merely asserting a state, whereas 
the other recalls the fact of that state having 
been entered on. That being made par- 
takers with Christ’s death, cut you loose 
from the things on the earth: see Rom. 
vi. 4—7), and your life (that resurrectiou 
life, which zs “‘ your real and true life.” 
The only real life of the Christian is his 
resurrection life in and with Christ. Com- 
pare Rom. viii. 19—23) is hidden (‘7s not 
yet manifested,’ 1 John iii. 2: is laid up, 
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together with Christ, seek the things 

above, where Christ is, sitting on & Rom. viti.ss 
the right hand of God. 
mind on the things above, not on 
the things on the earth. 
‘died, and your @life is hidden with ¢ Rem,.vi.2. 
Christ in God. 
fwho is our life, is manifested, then et Jolin ti, 2 
shall ye also with him be mani- 
fested Sin glory. 


pled. 2. 


2 Set your 


3 For ye 


Gal. ii. 20, 


4¢ When Christ, aos. 


f John xi, 25. 
& xiv. 6. 


hv = xv. 43, 
5 Make dead &1Ccr.xv,43 


h Rom. viii.1y. Gal. v. 24. 


to be manifested hereafter: that such is 
the sense, the next verse seems plainly to 
shew) with Christ (who is also Himselt’ 
hidden at present from ns, who wait for 
His revelation [1 Cor. i. 7. 2 Thess. i. 7. 
1 Pet. i. 7, 13; iv. 13], which shall be 
also ours, see ver. 4 and Rom. viii. 19) 
in God (with Christ who is “in the 
bosom of the Father ;°—it is m Him, 
asin a great depth, that all things con- 
cealed are hidden, and He brings them 
out as seems good to Him). 

4.) When Christ is manifested (shall 
emerge from his present state of hidden- 
ness, and be personally revealed), who is 
cur (no emphasis—our applies to Chris- 
tians generally—see on “ ye also” below) 
life (Christ 18 personally Himself that 
life, and we possess it only by union with 
Him and His resurrection: sce John xiv. 
19), then shall ye also (also takes out the 
special from the general—ye, as well as 
and among, other Christians) with Him 
be manifested in glory (sec on the whole, 
the parallel 1 John iii. 2. Though the 
completed life of the resurrection seems 
so plainly pointed out by this last verse as 
the sense to be given to “our life,” this 
has not been seen by many Commentators, 
who hold it to be ethical; hidden, inas- 
much as inward and spiritual, Rom. ii. 29, 
and ideal: or, inasmuch as it is nnseen by 
the world. The root ot the mistake has 
been the want of a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive view of that resurrection life of ours 
which is now hidden with Christ. It in- 
cludes in itself both spiritual, ethical, and 
corporeal: and the realization of it as far 
as possible, here, is the sum of the Chris- 
tian’s most earnest endeavours: but the 
life itself, in its full manifestation, is that 
perfection of body, soul, and spirit, in 
which we shall be manifested with Him at 
His appearing. Theodoret says well: “ For 
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i Rom. vi. 13. 
k& Eph. v. 3. 
11 Thess. iv. 5. 
m Eph. v. 5. 


t This verse is 
thus read in 
some of our 
oldest MSS. 
It has in 


and in the 
later MSS., 
been con- 
formed to 
Eph. v. 6. 

n Rom. i. 18, 
Eph. v. 6. 
Rev. xxii. 15. 

o Rom. vi. 19, 
20, & vii, 5. 

1 Cor. vi. 1. 
Eph. ii. 2. 
Tit. iii. 3. 

p Eph.iv. 22. 
Heb. xii. 1. 
James i. 22. 
1 Pet. ii. 1. 

q Lev. xix.11. 
Eph. iv. 25. r Eph. iv. 22, 24. 

when He rose, we all rose with Him: but 

we see not yet the end of the matter. The 

mystery of our resurrection is hidden in 

Him’). 

5—17.] General exhortations: and 
herein (65—11)—to laying aside of the vices 
of the old man,—(12—17) to realizing 
the new life in its practical details. 
5.| Put to death therefore (the therefore 
conneets with “ye died” in ver. 3: follow 
out, realize this state of death to things on 
exrth—and that by a definite aet, and once 
tor all—so the original denotes) your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth (literally, 
as to “your members :” your feet, hands, 
&e.: reduce these to a state of death as 
regards their actions and desires below 
specified—as regards, in other words, their 
denizenship of this earth. With this you 
have no eoneern—they are members of 
Christ, partakers of his resurrection, re- 
newed atter His image), — fornication 
(these which follow, are the earnal fune- 
tions of the carthly members), unclean- 
ness, lustfulness, evil concupiscence (or, 
shameful desire), and covetousness (see on 
Eph. iv. 19), for it is idolatry (the covetous 
man has set up self in his heart—and to 
serve self, whether by aceumulation of 
goods or by satiety m pleasure, is his ob- 
ject in life. He is therefore an idolater, in 
the deepest aud worst, namely, in the prac- 
tical significance), 6.] on which 
account (onaceount of coretousness, which 
amounts to idolatry, the all-eomprehending 
and erowning sin, which is a negation of 
God, and brings down His espeeial anger) 
cometh (down on earth, in present and 
visible exainples) the wrath of God: 


COLOSSIANS. 


therefore ‘your members which are 
upon the earth; *fornication, un- 
cleanness, lustful passion, 'evil con- 
cupiscence, and covetousness, ™ for 
it is idolatry, 6 2 on which account 
cometh the wrath of God: 7 °in the 
othersofthem, Which ye also once walked, when 
ye lived in these things. 
now lay ye also aside the whole ; 
anger, wrath, malice, reviling, foul 
language out of your mouth. % 9 Lie 
not one unto another, "seeing that 
ye have put off the old man with 
his deeds; 1% and have put on the 
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your members which are 
upon the earth; fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, inordi- 
nate affection, evil concu- 
piscence, and covetousness, 
which is idolatry: §& for 
which things’ sake the wrath 
of God cometh on the chil- 
dren of disobedience: 4 in 
the which ye alsa walked 
some time, when ye lived in 
them. 8 But now ye also 
put off all these; anger, 
wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communication out 
of your mouth. 9% Lie not 
one to another, seeing that 
ye hare put off the old man 
with his deeds; 1° and have 


8 P But 


7.) in which (vices) ye also once walked 
when ye lived (before your death with 
Christ to the world) in these things (the 
assertion is not tautological: see Gal. v. 
25, “If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit 
let us also walk.” Whenye were alive to 
these things, ye regulated your course by 
them, walked in them. “ Living and walk- 
ing differ, as do the power, and the act: 
living precedes, walking follows.” Calvin). 

8.| But now (that ye are no longer 
living in them: opposed to “once... 
when” above) do ye also (as well as other 
believers) put away the whole (this seems 
to have a backward and a forward refer- 
enee— ‘the whole,—both those things 
which I have enumerated, and those which 
are to follow’),—anger, wrath (see on 
Eph. iv. 31), malice (ib.), evil speaking 
(ib.), foul language (the context makes it 
more probable here, than ‘filthy conversa- 
tion,’ that this means ‘ abusive conversa- 
tion,’ for these four regard want of charity, 
of kindness in thought and word, rather 


_than sins of uncleanness, which were be- 


fore enumerated) out of your mouth (these 
words most naturally belong to the two last 
specificd sins, and must be construeted either 
with “day ye aside,” which seems best, 
or with “proceeding,” implied in the word 
conversation). 9.] Lie not unto (or 
towards: the lie is regarded as aiming in 
its direetion at him to whom it is spoken) 
one another,—having put off (the parti- 
eiples contain the motive for all the pre- 
eeding, from the beginning of ver. 8: see- 
ing that ve have put off, &e.) the old man 
(i.e, the nature which they had before 
their conversion: see Rom. vi. 6. Eph. iv. 
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put on the new man, which} yew man, Which *is being renewed s Rom. xii. 2. 


is renewed in knowledge 
‘after the image of him that 


unto perfect knowledge ‘after the t£ph.iv.2s 


‘created him: ‘1 where there image of him that. be created him 3 U Eph. ii. 10. 
is neither Greek nor Jew,'11 X wherein there is no such thing *Rom.x.1. 


circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian,  Scy- 
thian, bond nor free: but 


as Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 


1 Cor, xii. 13. 
Gal. iii. 28. & 
v.6. Eph. 
vi. 8. 


Christ is all, and in all., bondman, freeman: but ¥ Christ is yeph.i.es. 


12 Put on therefore, as the 
elect of God, holy and be- 
loved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, longsuffer - 
ing; 8 forbearing one 





another, and forgiving one isuffering ; Be forbearing 


22) with his deeds (habits, ways of acting), 
10.] and having put on che new 

(the other was the negative ground: this 
is the positive. See on Eph. iv. 23, and 
ii. 15), which is continually being re- 
newed (notice the present tense. “ The 
new man is not any thing ready at once 
and complete, but ever in a state of de- 
velopment [by the Holy Spirit, Tit. iii. 5], 
by which a xew state and nature is brought 
about in it, specifically different from that 
of the old man.” Meyer) unto perfect 
knowledge (which exeludes all falsehood, 
and indeed all the viees mentioned above) 
according to the image of Him that created 
him (the new creation of the spirit unto 
fulness of knowledge and trnth, the highest 
form of which would be the perfeet hnow- 
ledge of God, is regarded by the Apostle as 
analogous to man’s first creation. As he 
was then made in the image of God, so 
now: but it was then his naturally, now 
spiritually in perfect knowledge. Thus the 
rule and method of the renewal is, “ after 
the image of Him that created him” (the 
new man],—i.e. God, who is ever the 
Creator, not Christ. To understand the 
whole passage as referring to a restoration 
of the image of God in the first creation, 1s 
to fall far short of the glorious truth. It 
is not to restore the old, but to create the 
new, that redemption has been brought 
about. Whatever may have been God’s 
image in whieh the first Adam was created, 
it is eertain that the image of God, in 
which Christ’s Spirit re-creates us, will be 
as mueli more glorious than that, as the 
seeond inan is more glorious than the first): 
11.] wherein (viz. in the realm or 

sphere of the new man) there is not Greek 
and Jew (diflerence of nation ; with special 


Vorb 


all, and in all. 
fore, as *God’s elect, holy and be- 
loved, an heart of + pity, kindness, b Gal.v. 2. 


z Eph. iv. 24. 


122 Put on there- 
a1 Thess. i. 4. 
1 Pet. i. 2. 

2 Pet. i. 10. 


Eph. iv. 2 


lowliness of mind, meekness, long- PM i 


t So nearly all 
our ancient 


one = al- 


MSS. 
ce Mark xi. 25. Eph. iv. 2, 32. 


allusion also to the superseding of the 
Abrahamic privilege as regarded his na- 
tural seed), circumcision and uncircum- 
cision (difference of legal ceremonial stand- 
ing),—Barbarian (having as yet specified 
by pairs, he now brings forward a few 
single categories, which in the new man 
were non-existent as marks of distinction ; 
see below. The proper contrast to Barba- 
rian would have been Greek, whieh has 
been already expressed), Seythian (the 
Scythians were esteemed the most bar- 
barous of the barbarous), bond, free (he 
perhaps does not say ‘bond and free,’ be- 
cause these relations actually subsisted : 
but the persons in them were not thus 
regarded in Christ—no man is, as a Chris- 
tian, bond, nor [see also Gal. iii. 28] free): 
but Curist is all (every distinctive cate- _ 
gory of humanity is done away as to worth 
or privilege, and all have been absorbed 
into and centre in this one, to be Christ’s, 
yea to be Christ—His members, in vital 
union with Him), and in all (equally sprin- 
kled on, living in, working through and by 
every class of mankind). 

12.] Put on therefore (as a consequence 
of having put on the new man, to whom 
these belong), as God’s elect (see 1 Thess. 
i. 4), holy [and] beloved, an heart of pity 
(literally, bowels of compassion: see reil., 
and Luke i. 78. The expression is a He- 
braism: and the account of it to be found 
in the literal use of bowels as the seat of 
the sympathetic feelings: compare Gen. 
xliii, 30), kindness (see on Gal. v. 22), 
lowliness (towards one another—see on 
Eph. iv. 2), meekness (Eph. ib.: but here 
it is primarily towards one another ; not 
however exeluding but rather hoplying 
meekness tuwards God as its ground), 

Hh 
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other, and forgiving each other, if 

any man have a complaint against 

t8motoe any: even as tthe Lord forgave 


MSS. 
al‘beniv.s, you, so also ye. 
e Jonn xiii. 34. 
Rom. xiii. 8. 
1 Cor. xiii. 
Eph. v. 2. 
ch. ii. 2. 
1 Thess. iv. 
9. 1 Tim.i. 
5. 1 John 
iii. 23. & iv. 
21. 


xiv.17, 
peurae: ye: thankful, 
most ancient 
authorities. 


h 1 Cor, vii. 15. 
long-suffering (ib.) ; 13.] forbearing 
one another (see ib.), and forgiving each 
other, if any have cause of blame: as also 
(also: i. e. besides, and more eminent than, 
the examples which I am exhorting you to 
shew of this grace) the Lord (Christ: in 
Eph. iv. 32, the forgiveness is traced to its 
source, ‘** God in Christ’’) forgave (see on 
Eph. iv. 32) you, so also ye (viz. forgiving 
—do not supply an imperative, by which 
the construction is unnecessarily broken). 

14.] But (the contrast lies between 
all these things, which have been indivi- 
dually mentioned, and over all these things, 
that which must over-lie them as a whole) 
over (carrying on the image of putting on 
in ver. 12—see below. The A. V., ‘above 
all these things,’ looks ambiguous, bearing 
the meaning, “more especially than all 
these things: but by repeating ‘put on,’ 
it seems as if our translators meant ‘ above’ 
to be taken locally and literally) all these 
things (put on) love (in the original, “the 
love :” and the article gives a fine and de- 
licate sense here, which we cannot express 
—not merely love, but ‘the [well-known] 
love which becomes Christians :? the nearest 
rendering would perhaps be ‘Christian love,’ 
but it expresses too much), which [thing | 
{there is a slight causal force,—‘ for it is’) 
is the bond of perfectness (the idea of an 
upper garment, or perhaps of a girdle, 
seems to have been before the Apostle’s 
mind. This completes and keeps together 
all the rest, which, without it, are but the 
scattered elements of completeness. Those 
who, as some of the Roman Catholic ex- 
positors (not Bisping), find here justifica- 
tion by works, must be very hard put to 
discover support for that doctrine. The 
whole passage proceeds upon the ground of 
previous justification by faith: see ch. ii, 
12, and our ver. 12). 15.} And 
(simply an additional exhortation, not an 


144 But over all 
these things put on love, which is 
the ‘bond of perfectness. 
let the &peace of fChrist rule in 
your hearts, "to the which ye were 


also called in ‘one body; and ¥be 
16 Let the word of 


i Eph. ii. 16, 17. &iv. 4 
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another, if any man have 
@ quarrel against any: 
even as Christ forgare you, 
so also do ye. '4 4nd above 
all these things’ put on 
charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness. 1° And let 
the peace of God rule in 
your hearts, to the which 
also ye are ealled in one 
body; and be ye thankful. 
16 Let the word of Christ 


15 And 


K ob. .7. ver. 17. 


inference, ‘and so;’? compare Eph. iv. 8, 
where peace 7s the bond. It is exceedingly 
interesting to observe the same word oc- 
curring in the same trains of thought in 
the two Epistles, but frequently with dif- 
ferent application. See the Introd. to this 
Epistle, § iv. 7) let Christ’s peace (the 
peace which He hrings about, which He 
left as his legacy to us (John xiv. 27], 
which is emphatically and solely His. 
This peace, though its immediate aad 
lower reference here is to mutual concord, 
yet must not on account of the context be 
limited to that lower side. Its reference 
is evidently wider, as its office of ruling 
shews: see below. It is the whole of 
Christ’s Peace in all its blessed character 
and effects) rule (sit umpire—be enthroned 
as decider of every thing) in your hearts, 
—to which (with a view to which, as your 
blessed state of Christian perfection in 
God—see Isa. xxvi. 3; lvii. 19: Eph. ii. 
14—17) ye were also (the also marks the 
introduction of an additional motive—‘ to 
which, besides my exhortation, ye have 
this motive: that,’ &c.) called (by God) 
in one body (as members of one body— 
oneness of body being the sphere aud 
element in which that peace of Christ was 
to be carried on and realized. This re- 
miniscence refers to the whole context 
from ver. 8, in which the exhortations had 
been to mutual Christian graces); and be 
ye thankful (to God, who called you: so 
the context before and after certainly de- 
mands: not ‘one to another.’ See Eph. 
vy. 4; and ib. 19, 20: where the same 
class of exhortations occurs). 16.] 
“‘Haying exhorted them to be thankful, 
he now shews them the way.” Chry- 
sostom. This thankfulness to God will 
shew itself in the rich indwelling in you 
and outflowing from you of the word of 
Christ, be it in mutual edifying converse, 


14—17. 
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dell in you richly in all 
toisdom ; teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in 
psalms and hynins and spi- 
ritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the 
Lord. 7 And whatsoever 
ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God 


or in actual songs of praise. Let Christ’s 
word (the Gospel: genitive subjective; the 
word which is His—He spoke it, inspired 
it, and gives it power) dwell in you (not 
‘among you.’ St. Paul’s usage seems to 
require that the indwelling should be indi- 
vidual and personal. Still we may say that 
the “you” need not be restricted to indi- 
vidual Christians; it may well mean the 
whole community—you, as achurch. The 
word dwelling in them richly, many would 
arise to speak it to edification, and many 
would be moved to the utterance of praise) 
richly (i. e. in abundance and fulness, so as 
to lead to the following results); in all 
wisdom (these words seem to be better 
taken with the following than with the 
foregoing. For1) ch. i. 28 already gives us 
these two same participles, “teaching and 
admonishing,”’ joined with “in all wis- 
dom.” 2) The verb “ dwell” has already its 
qualifying adverb “richly” emphatically 
placed at the end of the sentence. 3) 
The two following clauses will thus cor- 
respond—‘“‘ in all wisdom teaching”... . 
“in grace singing.’ The usual arrange- 
iment has been, with A. V., to join them 
with the preceding) teaching and warning 
(see on ch. i. 28) each other (sce on ver. 
13) in psalms, hymns, spiritual songs 
(on the meaning of the words, see notes, 
Eph. v. 19. Meyer’s note here is im- 
portant: “Notice moreover that Paul 
here also [see on Eph. as above] is not 
speaking of ‘divine service’ properly so 
called, for this teaching and admonishing 
is required of his readers generally and 
mutually, and as a proof of their rich 
possession of the word of Christ : but of the 
communication of the religious life among 
one another (e.g. at meals, at the Agapx 
(love-feasts), and other meetings, in their 
family circles, &c.), wherein spiritual influ- 
ence caused the mouth to overflow with the 
fulness of the heart, and gave utterance 
to brotherly instruction and reproof in 
the higher form of psalms, &c.; perhaps 
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Christ dwell in you richly; in all 
wisdom teaching and admonishing 
each other !with ft psalms, hymns, !1,Cor. xv. 26. 


Eph. v.19. 


spiritual songs, ™in grace singing in fey isa" 
your hearts to + God. 
thing "whatsoever ye do in word 2r*3. 
or in deed, do all in the name of 

the Lord Jesus, °giving thanks to © Romis. 


m ch. iv. 6, 


17 And every t+ So allour 


oldest MSS, 


Eph. v. 20. 
eh.i, 12. &ii.7. 1 Thess. v.18. Heb. xiii. 15. 


in songs already known,—or extemporized, 
according to the peculiarity and produc- 
tivity of each man’s spiritual gift: per- 
haps sung by individuals alone [which 
would especially be the case when they 
were extemporized], or in chorus, or in 
the form of antiphonal song.” Religious 
singing was common in the ancient church, 
independently of ‘divine service’ properly 
so called. Eusebius testifies to the exist- 
ence of a collection of rhythmical songs 
which were composed from the first by 
Christians. On singing at the Agape, 
Tertullian says, “ After water for the hands, 
and lights, have been brought, as each is 
able, from the Holy Scriptures or his own 
genius, he is encouraged to sing publicly 
to God”), in [the] Grace (the grace—of 
Christ. The article marks ‘the grace,’ 
which is yours by God’s indwelling Spirit) 
singing in your hearts to God (this clause 
has generally been understood as qualifying 
theformer. But such a view is manifestly 
wrong. That former spoke of their teach- 
ing and warning one another in effusions of 
the spirit which took the form of psalms, 
&c.: in other words, dealt with their inter- 
course with one another; this on the other 
hand deals with their own private inter- 
course with God. The second participle is 
co-ordinate with the former, not subordinate 
to it. The mistake has partly arisen from 
imagining that the former clause related 
to public worship, in its external form: 
and then this one was understood to en- 
force the genuine heartfelt expression of 
the same. But this not being so, that 
which is founded on it falls with it. The 
singing to God is an analogous expression 
to that in 1 Cor. xiv. 28,—“ Let him speak 
...to God.” So the words “in your 
hearts” describe the method of uttering 
this praise, viz. by the thoughts only: “to 
God” designates to whom it is to be 
addressed,—not, as before, to one another, 
but to God). 17.] General exhorta- 
tion, comprehending all the preceding 
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tandisomittead God t the Father 


by most of our 
earliest au- 
thorities. 
p Eph. v. 22, 
Tit. ii. 6, 
1 Pet. iii. 1. 
t own is 
omitted by 
all our early 
authorities. 
See Eph.v. 
oe 


the Lord. 
wives, and 
against them. 


be not 


28, 33. 
1 Pet. ili. 7. 
s Eph iv. 31. 
t Eph. vi. 1. 
u Eph. v. 24. 
Tit. ti. 0 
+ So all our 
ancient au- 


thorities. 2 . 
xEpnvied 22 y Servants, obey “in all things 

ae Tita your masters #according 

9 1 Pet. ii 


18 flesh ; not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but in simplicity of heart, 
fearing ¢ the Lord: *3 + > whatsoever 
ye do, work at it heartily, as unio (% fo #e Lord, and not 
unto men; 


a Philem. 16. 


+ So all oxr 
earliest au- 
thortiies. 

t and every 
thing ts 
omitted by 
our earliest 
MSS. 


the Lord, and not 


b Eph. vi. 6, 7. 


special ones. And every thing whatso- 
ever ye do in word or work, all things (do) 
in the name of the Lord Jesus (meaning 
much as the eommon expression in Christ 
—so that the name of Christ is the cle- 
ment in which all is done—whieh furnishes 
a motive and gives a eharaecter to the 
whole), giving thanks to God the Father 
(where our Father is not expressed, these 
words must be taken as approximating in 
sense tothat more technical meaning which 
they now bear, without exclusive reference 
to either our Lord or ourselves,—and 
should be rendered as here) through Him 
(as the one channel of all communication 
between God and ourselves, whether of 
grace coming to us, or of thanks coming 
from us). 

18—1V.1.] SpectaL EXHORTATIONS TO 
RELATIVE SOCIAL DUTIES: 18, 19, to the 
married: 20, 21, to children and parents : 
22—IV. 1, to slaves and masters.—Seeing 
that such exhortations oceur in Ephesians 
also in terms so very similar, we are not 
Justified in assuming that there was any 
thing in the peculiar cireumstanees of the 
Colossian ehureh, which required more than 
common exhortation of this kind. It has 
been said, that it is only in Epistles ad- 
dressed to the Asiatie churches, that sueh 
exhortations are found: but in this remark 
the entirely general character of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is forgotten. Besides, 
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through him. 
18 P Wives, submit yourselves unto 
yourt husbands, ¢as it is fit in 
19 Tlusbands, love your 
‘ embittered 
20 Children, obey 
your parents Yin all things: for 
this is well-pleasing int the Lord. 
*1* Fathers, irritate not your chil- 
dren, that they be not disheartened. 


III, 18—25. 
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and the Father by him. 
18 WPives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, 
as it is fit in the Lord. 
WY Husbands, love your 
wives, and be not bitter 
against them. 7° Children, 
obey your parents in all 
things: for this is well- 
pleasing unto the Lord. 
21 Futhers, provoke not 
your children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged. *® Ser- 
vants, obey in all things 
your masters aecording to 
the flesh; not with eye- 
service,as menpleasers ; but 
in singleness of heart, fear- 
ing God: *3 and whatso- 
ever ye do, do it heartily, 


to the 


the exhortations of the Epistle to Titus 
eannot be so completely severed from these 
as to be set down in another eategory.— 
See throughout the seetion, for such matters 
ns are not remarked on, the notes to Eph. 
v. 22—vi. 9. 18.] The words in the 
Lord belong to “ it is fit,” not to “ submit 
yourselves,” as is shewn by the parallel 
expression in ver. 20: was fitting, in that 
elementof life designated by “inthe Lord.” 

19.] See the glorious expansion of 
this in Eph. v. 25— 33. 20. ] See Eph. 
vi. 1. in all things, the exceptions not 
being taken into aecount: St. Paul’s nsual 
way of stating a general rule. 21.] 
See on Eph. vi.4. In the words “thad 
they be not disheartened” it is assumed 
that the result of such irritation will be to 
cause repeated punishment, and so eventual 
desperation, on the part of the ehild. It 
would be well if all who have to educate 
children took to heart Bengel’s remark 
here: “ Abrokenspirit is thepest of youth.” 

22.] See on Eph. vi. 5 ff. the 
Lord, Him who is absolutely, and not 
merely according to the flesh, your Master. 
“This,” says Chrysostom, “is fearing God, 
when we in seeret, where none is looking 
on, abstain from evil. If we then eommit 
evil, our fear is not of God, but of men.” 

23.] heartily (as Chrysostom, “with 
zood heart, not from servile necessity, but 
of a liberal mind, and ehoice.” 


IV. 1—4. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


unto men; 
of the Lord ye shall re- 
ceive the reward of the in- 
heritance: for ye serve the inheritanee : 
Lord Christ, % But he} Christ. 
that doeth wrong shall re- 
ceive for the wrong which 
he hath done: and there is 
no respect of persons. 

IT. } Masters, give unto | 
your servants that which is: 


just and equal; knowing servants justice a and equality ; 


that ye also have a Master 
tn heaven. * Continue in 


ing that. ye 


COLOSSIANS. 


4 knowing that | ¢ know) ne 


25 Foy T 
wrong shall reeeive back the wrong 
which he did: 
respect of persons. 
IV. ! Masters, * render unto your a Ebb. vio. 
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that of the Lord ye cEph. vi. 


shall reeeive the reeompense of the 


Si serve ye the Lord t So, omitting 


: all our 
he that doeth q oie ae, 


t So all our 
oldest MSS, 


é ' R u. 
and there is no ¢2omiiu. 


1 Pet. i.17. 
eH Deut. x. 


know- 
also have a Master in 


29 Daw ~ + ay te b Luk i 
prayer, and watch in the heaven, Persevere : eae re ncaa ate 
same with thanksgiving ;|watching fterein with thanks- 1 hess be 


3 withal praying also for 
us, that God would open 
unto us a door of utier- 


giving ; 


ance, to speak the mystery} US & door for the word, 


\also, ‘that fod would * open unto 


3“withal praying for us eek, i 7.8 


d Eph, on 19, 
2 4 cneaey iii. 


to speak el Cor. xvi. 9, 


Cor. ii 12. 
of Christ, for which I am|f the mystery of Christ, & for which f Matt a isu. 


also in bonds: 4 that I may 


24, ] Equivalent to Eph. vi.§, but more speci- 
fic as to the Christianreward. knowing 
as yedo ..] The words of the Lord are 
emphatically prefixed—* that it is from the 
Lord that you shall ....? You must look 
to Him, not to men, as the source of all 
Christian reward. Here the word recom- 
pense would appear to be used with a 
marked reference to their present state of 
slavery, the compensation. The very 
word inheritance should have kept the 
Roman Catholic expositors from intro- 
ducing the merit of good works here.—The 
last clause, without the “ for,’ is best 
taken imperatively, as a general compre- 
hension ot the course of action prescribed 
in the former part of the verse: serve ye 
the Lord Christ. 25.] This verse 
seems best to be taken as addressed to the 
slaves by way of encouragement to regard 
Christ as their Master, and serve Him— 
seeing that all their wrongs in this world, 
if they leave them in His hunds, will be in 
due time righted by Him, the just judge, 
with whom there is no respect of persons. 

For he that doeth wrong shall \e- 
ceive (see, as on the whole, Eph. vi. 8) 
that which he did wrongfully (the tense 
is changed because in the first case he 
is speaking of present practice—in the 
second, he has transferred the scene to the 
day of the Lord, aud the wrong is one of 
past time): and there is not respect of 
persons. At His tribunal, every one, with- 


I am also in bonds: 


Eph. er 19. 


* that I may cht. 28, & 


g Eph. vi. 20, Phil, i.7, 


out regard to rank or wealth, shall receive 
the deeds done in the body. So that in 
your Christian uprightness and conscien- 
tiousness you need not fear that you shall 
be in the end overborne by the superior 
power of your masters: there is a judge 
who will defend and right you. 

Cu. IV. 1. equality] i.e. equity,—fair- 
ness: an extension of justzee to matters 
not admitting of the application of strict 
rules—a large and liberal interpretation of 
justice in ordinary matters. knowing 
see ch, iii. 24. also] as well as they: 
as you are masters to them, so the Lord to 
you. 

2—6.] SPECIAL CONCLUDING EXHOR- 
TATIONS: and 2—4.] to prayer ; see 
Rom. xii, 12: 1 Thess. v. 17. 2.] 
watehing therein, i.e. not remiss and 
indolent in your occupation of prayer, but 
active and watchful, cheerful also, as with 
thanksgiving, which defines and eharac- 
terizes the watchfulness. 3.] for us also, 
not, “for me ?’seech.i.1, 3. This is plainly 
shewn here by the singular following after. 

a door for the word] an opening of 
wpurtunity for the extension of the Gos- 
pel by the word. This would, seeing that 
the Apostle was a prisoner, naturally be 
given first and most chiefly, so far as 
he was eoncerned, by his liberation: 
see Philem. 22. for (on account 
of) which (mystery) I am (uot only 
a minister but) also bound. 
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make it manifest, as I ought to 
5h Walk in wisdom toward 
them that are without, ‘buying up 
6 Let your speech be 


h Eph. v. 15. 
1 Thess. iv. 


speak. 


12. 
i Eph. v. 16. 


opportunities. 
kEeeles.x.12. alway *in grace, 'seasoned with 
ch. fii. 16. 
1 Mark ix. 50. 


m1] Pet. iii. 15. salt, ™ that ye may know how ye 
+ Several of our OUCHt to answer everyman. 7 +® All 


oldest MSS. 


have thatye my state shall Tychicus make known 


may know 
our state: 


COLOSSIANS. 


IV. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


make it manifest as I ought 
to speak. § Walk in wisdom 
toward them that are with- 
out, redeeming the time. 
6 Let your speech he alway 
with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every 
man. 7 All my state shall 
Tychicus declare unto you, 
who is @ beloved brother, 


panes i, unto you, the beloved brother, andj and a faithful minister and 
22. . € 9, ’ . 
n£ph.via. faithful minister and fellow-servant |fe!/owservant in the Lord : 


o Eph. vi. 22. 


fort your hearts ; 


4.} This second that gives the purpose of 
the previous verse, not the purpose of his 
being in bonds,—nor to be joined with 
“praying.” If that might be so, the 
door opened, &c.,—then he would make it 
known as he ought to do—then he would 
be fulfilling the requirements of that apos- 
tolic calling, from which now in his im- 
prisonment he was laid aside. Certainly 
this is the meaning,—and not, as ordi- 
narily understood, that he might boldly 
declare the Gospel in his imprisonment. 

5, 6.] Exhortations as to their beha- 
viour in the world. 5.] in (as an 
element) wisdom (the practical wisdom of 
Christian prudence and sound sense). 
toward, as signifying simply in relation to, 
in the intercourse of life. them that 
are without] Those outside the Christian 
brotherhood. “Towards the members of 
our own house we do not want so much 
caution as towards those without: for 
where brethren are, there are many allow- 
ances and affections.”” Chrysostom. 
buying up opportunities} See on Eph. 
v.16. The opportunity for what, will be 
understood in each case from the circum- 
stances, and our acknowledged Christian 
position as watching for the cause of the 
Lord. 6.] Let your speech (to those 
without still) be always in (as its cha- 
racteristic element) grace (i.e. gracious, 
and wiuning favour: compare Luke iv. 22), 
seasoned with salt (not insipid and void 
of point, which can do no man any 
good: we must not forget that both 
these words have their spiritual mean- 
ing: grace, 80 common an one as to have 


in the Lord: 8° whom I have sent 
unto you for this very purpose, that 
he may know your state, and com- 
9 together with 


Swhom I have sent unto 
you for the same purpose, 
that he might know your 
estate, and comfort your 
hearts ; 9 with Onesimus, 


almost passed out of its ordinary accepta- 
tion into that other,—the grace which is 
conferred on us from above, and which our 
words and actions should reflect :—and 
salt, as used by our Saviour in Mark ix. 
50, as symbolizing the unction, freshness, 
and vital briskness which characterizes 
the Spirit’s presence and work in a man. 
There seems to be no allusion here to the 
conservative power of salt: the matter in 
hand at present is not avoiding corrupt 
conversation. Still less does the meaning 
of wit belong to this place. A local allu- 
sion is just possible: we are told by 
Herodotus that there was a lake from 
which salt was made in the neighbourhood 
of Colossz), that ye may know} 
Compare 1 Pet. iii. 15, which however is 
but one side of that readiness which is here 
recommended. 

7—18.] CLosE oF THE EPISTLE. 
7—9.] Of the bearers of the Epistle, 
Tychicus and Onesimus. i.) On 
Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21. the beloved 
brother, as dear to his heart: faithful 
minister, as his tried companion in the 
ministry,—fellow-servant in the Lord, as 
one with him in the inotives and objects of 
his active work: ‘so that,’ says Chry- 
sostom, “he collects together from every 
quarter what may recommend him.” 
There is a delicate touch of affection in 
the words “‘ that he may know your state,” 
which can hardly, although the reading is 
somewhat doubtful, be the work of a cor- 
rector. It implies that there were painful 
circumstances of trial, to which the sub- 
sequent mention of comfort also has refer- 
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a faithful and beloved bro-|P Onesimus, the faithful and beloved »p Phitem.1o. 


ther, who is one of you. 
They shall make known 
unto you all things which 
are done here. '° Aris- 
tarchus my fellowprisoner 
saluteth you, and Marcus, 
sister’s son to Barnabas, 
(touching whom ye fre- 
ceived commandments: if 
he come unto you, receive 
him ;) 4) and Jesus, which 
zs called Justus, who are 
of the circumcision. These 
only are ny fellowworkers 
unto the kingdom of God, 
which have been a comfort 
nto me. 12 Hpaphras, who 


cumcision. 


God, men 
unto me. 


ence. “ He hints that they were in trouble.” 
Chrysostom. with Onesimus } 
There can hardly be a doubt [compare 
ver. 17 with Philem. 2,10 ff.] that this 
is the Onesimus of the Epistle to Phile- 
mon. one of you] Most probably, a 
native of your town. 

10—14.] Various greetings from bre- 
thren. 10.] Aristarchus was a Thessalo- 
nian (Acts xx. 4), first mentioned Acts 
xix. 29, as dragged into the theatre at 
Ephesus during the tumult, together with 
Gaius, both being “fellow-travellers of 
Paul.” He accompanied Paul to Asia 
(ib. xx. 4), and was with him in the 
voyage to Rome (xxvii. 2). In Philem. 24, 
he sends greeting, with Marcus, Demas, 
and Lucas, as here. On fellow-prisoner 
Meyer suggests an idea, which may without 
uy straining of probability be adopted, 
and which would explain why Aristarchus 
is here “ fellow-servant,” and in Philem. 23, 
‘‘fellow-prisoner,’ whereas Epaphras is 
here, ch. i. 7, merely a “fellow-prisoner,” 
and in Philem. 23, a “fellow-worker.” 
His view is, that the Apostle’s friends 
may have voluntarily shared his imprison- 
ment by turns: and that Aristarchus may 
have been his fellow-prisoner when he 
wrote this Epistle, Epaphras when he 
wrote that to Philemon. ‘“ Fellow-pri- 
soner” belongs to the same image of 
warfare, as “fellow-soldier,” Phil. ii. 
25; Philem. 2. Mark] can hardly 
he other than John Mark, compare Acts xii. 
12, 25, who accompanied Paul and Bar- 
nabas in part of their first missionary 
journey, and because he turned back from 
them at Perga (ib. xiii. 13; xv. 38), was 


brother, who is one of you. 
shall make known unto you all the 
things here. 
fellow-prisoner 
Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, t Actsxv.27. 
touching whom ye received com- 
mandments: if he come unto you, 
receive him; 1 and Jesus, which is 
called Justus, who are of the cir- 


They 


104 Aristarchus my q Acts six, 29 
1X. 4. 
ii. 2. 
saluteth you, and rvit2,. 


2 Tim. iv. 11. 


These only are my fel- 


low-workers unto the kingdom of 


that proved a comfort 


12 8 Kpaphras, who is one «¢h.i.7. 


Philem. 23. 


the subject of dispute between them on 
their second journey. That he was also 
the Evangelist, is matter of pure tradi- 
tion, but not therefore to be rejected. 

cousin} not ‘stster’s son ’—this is a mis- 
take, or at all events, as has been suggested, 
an obsolete way of expressing the relation 
which we know as cousin. touching 
whom ...} What these commands were, 
must be left in entire uncertainty. They 
had been sent previous to the writing of 
our Epistle, but from, or by whom, we 
know not. They concerned Marcus, not 
Barnabas: and one can hardly help con- 
necting them, associated as they are with 
the command following, with the dispute 
of Acts xv. 38. It is very possible, that 
in consequence of the rejection of John 
Mark on that occasion by St. Paul, the 
Pauline portion of the churches may have 
looked upon him with suspicion. 11. 
Jesus, which is called Justus] Entirely un- 
known to us. A Justus is mentioned Acts 
xviii. 7, as an inhabitant of Corinth, and a 
proselyte: but there is no further reason 
to identify the two. The surname Justus 
was common among the Jews: see for 
example, Acts i. 23. These alone who 
are of the circumcision (this leaves un- 
touched the fact that there were other 
fellow-workers, not of the circumcision, 
who had been a comfort to him. The 
Judaistic teachers were for the most part 
in opposition to St. Paul: compare his 
complaint, Phil. i. 15, 17) are my fellow- 
workers towards the kingdom of God, 
men that proved (i.e. inasmuch as they 
proved. The past tense alludes to some 
event recently passed: to what precisely, 
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t So most or our of you, a servant of Christ + Jesus, 


oldest 


tRom.xv.80, saluteth you, always ‘striving ear- 
nestly for you in his prayers, that 


COLOSSIANS. 


lV. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


ts one of you, a servant of 
Christ, saluteth you, always 
labouring fervently for you 
in prayers, that ye may 


uMatt.v.4, ye may stand "perfect and f fully|sfend penfect and com- 
Jor. ii. 6. “ ; 

1 Cor. é : lete in all th zl 

& xv. d Il the will of God.|7“% * cag 
Phi.iiias, @SSured im a e€ wil 0 00.) God. 33 For I bear him 

tieaive 13 For I bear him witness that he| record, that he hath a 


oldest MSS. 


t 80 mostovour hath much +t labour for you, and 

those at Laodicea, and those at 
14 x Luke, the beloved 
y27im.iv.10. physician, saluteth you, and ¥ Demas. 
15 Salute the brethren at Laodicea, 
and Nymphas, and ?the church in 
16 And when * this epis- 
tle is read among you, cause that it 
be read in the church of the Lao- 
diceans also; and that ye likewise 
from Lacdicea. 


19 Tim. iv. 11. Hierapolis. 


z Rom. xvi. 5. 
1 Cor. xvi. 19. 


a 1 Thess. ve his house. 


read the epistle 


we cannot say) a comfort to me. 12.] 
On Epaphras, see ch. i. 7 note. By men- 
tioning Epapliras’s anxious prayers for 
them, he works further on their affections, 
giving them an additional motive for sted- 
fastness, in that one of themselves was 
thus striving in prayer for them. 

that ye may stand,—perfect and fully 
persuaded,-—in (be firmly settled in, with- 
out danger of vacillating or falling: the 
preposition belongs to the verb “ye may 
stand,” not to “fully assured”) all the 
(literally, ‘in every ’ but we cannot thus 
express it in English) will of God. 

13.] On.account of this mention of Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis, some have thought 
that Epaphras was the founder of the 
three churches, See Introd. § ii. 2, 7. 
LaopickEa was a city of Phrygia Magna, 
large and rich (Rev. iii. 17; and Introd. 
to Rev. § iii. 13; and Tacitus says that 
when dcstroyed by an earthquake, the 
inhabitants rebuilt it without imperial 
assistance), on the river Lycus, formerly 
called Diospolis, and afterwards Rhoas; 
its subseqnent name was from Laodice, 
queen of Antiuchus II. In a.p. 62, Lao- 
dicca, with Hierapolis and Colosse, was 
destroyed by an earthquake (see above), 
to which visitations the neighbourhood 
was very subject. There is now on the 
spot a desolate village called Eski-hissar, 
with some ancient ruins. Hierapolis] 
Six Roman miles north from Laodicea: 


great zeal for you, and 
them that are in Laodicea, 
and them in Hierapolis. 
't Tuke, the beloved phy- 
siclan, and Demas, greet 
you. 5 Salute the bre- 
thren which are in Lao- 
dicea, and Nymphas, and 
the church which ts in his 
house.  %6 And when this 
epistle is read among you, 
cause that it be read also 
in the church of the Laodi- 
ceans; and that ye like- 
wise read the epistle from 


famed for mineral springs (Strabo de- 
scribes them at length, also the caverns 
which exhale noxious vapour), which are 
still flowing. 14.] This Luke has 
ever been taken for the Evangelist: Introd. 
to St. Luke, §i. In the designation, the 
beloved physician, there may be a trace 
of what bas been supposed, that it was 
iu a professional capacity that he first 
became attached to St. Paul, who evi- 
dently laboured under grievous sickness 
during the earlicr part of the journey 
where Luke first appears in his company. 
Compare Gal. iv. 13 note, with Acts xvi. 
6, 10. But this is too uncertain to be 
more than an interesting conjecture. 
Demas] one of Paul's fellow-workmen, 
Philem. 24, who however afterwards de- 
serted him, from love to the world, 2 Tim. 
iv. 10. The absence of any honourable or 
endearing mention here may be owing 
to the commencement of this apostasy, 
or some untavourable indication in his 
character. 
15—17.] Salutations to friends. 

15.] and before Mymphas, as so often, 
selects one out of a number previously 
meutioned: Nymphas was one of these 
Laodicean brethren. On the church spoken 
of, see note, Rom. xvi. 5. 16.] this 
(literally, the) epistle. the epistle 
from Laodicea] i.e. an epistle which I 
have written to Laodicea, to be forwarded 
fiom thence tv you. On this Epistle, see 


13—18. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Laodicea. “? And say to 
alrchippus, Take heed to 
the ministry which thou 
hast received in the Lord, 
that thou fulfil it. 18 The 
salutation by the hand of 
me Paul. Remember my 
bonds. Grace be with you, 
-Lmen, 


in the 


me Paul. 


Introd. to Eph. § ii. 17, 19; and Philem. 
§ iit. 2,3. Lonly indicate here the right 
rendering of the words. ‘They cannot well 
be taken, as some whom Chrysostom men- 
tions took them, to mean, an Hpistle from 
them to St. Paul, both on accouit of the 
awkwarduess of the sense commanding 
them to read an Epistle sent from Lao- 
dicea, and not found there, and on account 
of the phrase in the original. We may 
safely say that a letter not from, but to 
the Laodiceans is meant. For the con- 
struction of this latter sentence, “ cause,” 
before “ that,” is of course to be supplied. 
17.] Archippus is mentioned Phi- 
lem. 2, and called the Apostle’s fellow- 
soldier. I have treated on the inference 
to be drawn from this passage as to his 
abode, in the Introd. to Philemon, § iii. 
1. He was evidently some officer of the 
church, but what, in the wideness of the 
term “ ministry,’ we caunot say: and 
conjectures are profitless. © Meyer well 
remarks, that the authority hereby im- 
plied on the part of the cougregation to 
exercise reproof and discipline over their 
teachers is remarkable: and that the 
hierarchical turn given to the passage by 
some, making it mean that they were not 
to be surprised if he did fulfil lis ministry 
eventually, by rebuking them (! so Theo- 
phylact, &e.), belongs to a later age. 
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17 And say to » Archippus, Look to » pbiiem.:. 

‘the ministry which thou receivedst ¢! Tim. iv.6. 
Lord, that thou fulfil it. 

847The salutation by the hand of ¢1r.x0i 2. 


eee iii. 
*Remember my bonds. e tits. siii.s. 
f Heb. xiii. 25. 
+ Most of our 


oldest MSS. 
omt Amen, 


Look tothe ministry which thou receivedst 
in the Lord (the sphere of the reception of 
the ministry ; in which the recipient lived 
and moved and promised at his ordination: 
not, of the ministry itselt,—nor is in to be 
diverted from its simple local meaning), 
that (aim and end of the dooking,—in order 
that) thou fuifil it. 

18.) AcroGRrapH SaLuTaTION. See ref. 
1 Cor., where the same words occur. 
Remember my bonds] These words extend 
further than to mere pecuniary support, 
or even mere prayers: they were ever to 
keep before them the fact that one who so 
deeply cared for them, and loved them, and 
to whom their perils of false doctrine occa- 
sioned such anxiety, was a prisoner in 
chains: and that remembrance was to 
work and produce its various fruits—of 
prayer for him, of affectionate remem- 
brance of his wants, of deep regard for 
his words. Whien we read of ‘his chains,’ 
we should not forget that they moved 
over the paper as he wrote. His right 
hand was chained to the soldier that kept 
bim. Compare Eph. vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 
2 Titans iv. 223° Tit. in. 15, Grace 
literally the grace: see ch. iii. 16. ‘The 
grace’ iin which we stand (Rom. v. 2): 
it seems to be a form of valediction be- 
long:ng to the later period of the Epistles 
ot 3b. Paul, 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 
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ercoriao,  T, 1 Paun, and *Silvanus, and| & foie he iad ee 
TBE te. ae nus, an imotheus, unto 

tet Timothy, unto the church of Thes-| 4,2’ punch of the Thessa: 

salonians in God the Father and} Jonians which is in God 

vEph.i% the Lord Jesus Christ: > Grace a aes eee ee ae d 
t The words 9¢ * esus WPist ? race be 
ee unto you, and peace f. We give unto you, and peace, from 

a.¥.are thanks to God always for you all,| God our Father, and the 

some of our Lord Jesus Christ. * We 


oldest MSS, 


but are omitted by the Fatican MS. and ancient Syriac Version. They have probably been inserted here from other and 


later Epistles: see Cor. i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 2, &e, 

Cup. I. 1.] ADDRESS AND GREETING. 
The Apostle names Silvanus and Timothy 
with himself, as having with him founded 
the church at Thessalonica, see Acts xvi. 1; 
xvii. 14, Silvanus is placed before Timothy, 
then a youth (Acts xvi. 1 f., see further in 
Introd. to 1 Tim. § i. 3, 4), as being one 
“chief among the brethren” (Acts xv. 22, 
32; xviil. 5), and a prophet (ib. xv. 32, see 
also 2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Pet. v.12). He does 
not name himself ax Apostle, probably be- 
cause his Apostleship needed not any sub- 
stantiation to the Thessalonians. For the 
same reason he omits the designation in the 
Epistle to the Philippians. unto the 
church] So in 2 Thess., Gal., 1 and 2 Cor.: 
in the other Epistles, viz. Rom., Eph., Col., 
Phil., more generally, e.g.,—*‘to all that 
are in Rome, beloved of God, called to be 
saints.” This is most probably accounted 
for by the circumstances of the various 
Kpistles. We may notice that the geni- 
tive plural of the persons constituting the 
church occurs only in the addresses of these 
two Epistles. We may render ‘ of Thessa- 
lonians,’ or ‘of the Thessalonians :’ better 
the former. in God the Father marks 
them as not being heathens,—and the Lord 


c Rom.i.8. Eph. i. 16. Philei. 4. 


Jesus Christ as not being Jews.—The in, 
as nsual, denotes communion and participa- 
tion in, as the element of spiritual life. 
‘Grace and peace from God be unto you, 
that you who are deprived of human 
favour and secular peace, may have both 
these with God.” Anselm. The words 
which follow in the A. V., are not yet 
added in this, St. Paul’s first Epistle. 
Afterwards they become a common formula 
with him. 

2—III. 13.) First PORTION OF THE 
EPISTLE, in which he pours out his heart 
to the Thessalonians respecting all the cir- 
cumstances of their reception of and ad- 
hesion to the faith. 2—10.] Jowett 
remarks, that few passages are more charac- 
teristic of the style of St. Paul than this 
one: both as being the overflowing of his 
love in thankfulness for his converts, about 
whom he can never say too much: and as 
to the very form and structure of the sen- 
teuces, which seem to grow under his hand, 
gaining force in each successive clause by 
the repetition and expansion of the pre- 
ceding. 2.] We give thanks, coming 
so immediately after the mention of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy, can hardly be here 
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give thanks to God always 
for you all, making mention 
of you in our prayers ; > re- 
membering without ceasing 
your work of faith, and 
labour of love, and pa- 
tience of hope in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the sight 
of God and our Father ; 
4 knowing, brethren be- 
loved, your election of God. 
5 For our gospel came not 
unto you in word only, but 
also in power, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much 


understood of the Apostle alone, as it is by 
many Commentators. For undoubted as 
it is that he often, e.g. ch. iii. 1, 2, where 
see note, uses the plural of himself alone, 
yet it is as undoubted that he uses it also 
of himself and of his fellow-labourers—e. g., 
2 Cor. i. 18, 19. always for you all] 
We have the same alliteration Eph. v. 20. 
On the latter words in this verse, see Rom. 
epee unceasingly seems, by the 
nearly parallel place, Rom. i. 9, to belong 
to what goes before, not to what follows. 
Such a formula would naturally repeat 
itself, as far as specifications of this kind 
are concerned. 3.] faith, love, hope, 
ure the three great Christian graces of 
1 Cor. xiii. See also ch. v. 8; Col.i. 4, 5. 
the labour of your love] probably 
towards the sick and needy strangers, 
compare Acts xx. 35; Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 
of... love, not as springing from, but as 
belonging to, love,—characterizing it. 
the endurance (or, patience) of your hope— 
i.e. endurance (in trials) which belongs to 
(see above), characterizes, your hope; and 
also nourishes it, in turn: compare Rom. xv. 
4, of our Lord Jesus Christ | specifies the 
hope—that it is a hope of the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ (compare ver. 10). Ols- 
liausen refers the words to all three pre- 
ceding substantives—but this seems alien 
from St.Paul’s style. Onall thethree Jowett 
says well, “ Your faith, hope, and love; a 
faith that had its outward effect on your 
lives: a love that spent itself in the service 
of others: a hope that was no mere tran- 
sient feeling, but was content to wait for 
the things unseen when Christ should be 
revealed.” before God connects most 
naturally with ver. 2—making mention 
.... before God: not to the genitives pre- 
ceding (see Rom. iv. 17; xiv. 22). 
4.| knowing refers back to remembering, 
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making mention of you in our pray- 

ers unceasingly, §¢remembering the aen. iis 
‘work of your faith, and the ‘la- ¢ gonn vio. 
bour of your love, and the patience 
of your hope of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, before God and our Father; He. ¥i-1. 
+ knowing, brethren beloved by God, 

your § election. 
pel came not unto you in word only, Mark xvi. 20 
but also in power, and ‘in the Holy 
Ghost, and in * much confidence ; «Col ii,2, 


ch. ili. 6. 

2 Thess. i. 3, 

ll. 

James ii. i7. 
f Rom. xvi. 6. 


5 Because " our gos- ¢ Col. ii. 12. 


2 Thess. ii. 


1 Cor. ii. 4. 
& iv. 20. 
i2 Cor. vi. 6. 


in that we know—or, for we know. It 
must not be paraphrased “in that yo 
know,” as some have done. The words by 
God belong to “beloved,” as in 2 Thess. 
ii. 18, see also Rom. i. 7: not, as A. V., to 
“your election,’ which is an ungram- 
matical rendering. The word elec- 
tion must not be softened down: it is 
the election unto life of individual be- 
lievers by God, so commonly adduced by 
St. Paul (reff. : and 1 Cor. i. 27. your 
election, i.e. the election of you: knowing 
that God elected you. 5. Because | 
Verses 5, 6 ff. are meant not to explain 
wherein their election consisted, but to 
give reasons in matter of fact for con- 
cluding the existence of that election. 
These reasons are (1) the power and confi- 
dence with which he and Silvanus and 
Timothy preached among them (ver. 5), 
and (2) the earnest and joyful manner in 
which the Thessalonians received it (vv. 
6 ff.). Both these were signs of God’s 
grace to them—tokens of their election 
vouchsafed by Him. our gospel] i.e. 
the gospel which we preached. came 
unto you] literally, became to you—proved 
to be, in its approach to you. The prepo- 
sition in, thrice repeated, indicates the 
form and manner in which the preaching 
was carried on, not that in which the 
Thessalonians received it, which is not 
treated till ver. 6. in power | not ‘ix 
miracles, but in power of utterance and 
of energy. and in the Holy Ghost] 
i.e. not only in force and energy, but in 
the Holy Ghost—in a manner which could 
only be ascribed to the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. in much confidence (of 
faith). This confidence (see above) was 
that in which Paul and Silvanus and 
Timothy preached to them: not that in 
which they received the preaching. 
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7 ese omen we proved among you for your 


é 
m 1 Cor. iv, 16. < 

3 Gor. sakes. 

Phil. iii. 17. 

ch, di 14, 

2 Thess. iii. 

Q, 


n Acts v.41. 
dieb. x. 34, 
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6 And ye ™became imitators | sake. 
of us, and of the Lord, receiving the 
word in much affliction, ® with joy 
of the Holy Ghost: 7 so that ye be- 
came an example to all that believe 
in Macedonia and Achaia. 


I. 6—10. 
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ye know 
what manner of men we 
were among you for your 
6 And ye became 
followers of us, and of the 
Lord, having received the 
word in much affliction, 
with joy of the Holy Ghost: 
7 so that ye were ensamples 
to all that believe in Mace- 


8 
For donia and Achaia. *® For 


ofom.x.18 from you hath °sounded ont the from you sounded out the 


word of the Lord not only in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but Pin every) 


p Rom. i. 8 
2 Thess. i. 4. 


word of the Lord xot only 
len Macedonia and Achaia, 





,but also in every place 


place your faith which is toward ' your faith to God-ward is 
God is gone forth ; su that we need spread abroad; so that 


even as, &c.|} Appeal to their knowledge 
that the facet was so. These words r2- 
striet the foregoing to the preachers, as 
explained above. This interpretation is 
fixed by the term even as, referring back 
to the whole previous description. 

what manner of men we proved ] The point 
of the faet appealed to is, the proof given, 
what manner of men they were, by the 
manner of their preaching. ‘‘ The quality 
was evineed, in the power and confidence 
with which they delivered their message.” 
Ellicott: the proof given by the manner of 
their preaching. for your sakes ] 
conveying the purpose of the Apostle and 
his eolleagues, and in the baekground also 
the purpose of Gop—‘you know what 
God enabled us to be,—how mighty in 
preaching the word,—for yonr sakes— 
thereby proving that He loved you, and 
had. chosen you for His own.’ 6.] 
Further proof of the same, that ye are 
elect, by the method in which you received 
the Gospel thus preaehed by us. It is 
somewhat difficult here to fix exaetly the 
point of comparison, in which they imi- 
tated their ministers and Christ. Certaialy 
it is not merely, in receiving the word—toz 
to omit other objections, this would uot 
apply at all to Him :—and therefore, noé in 
any qualifying detail of their method of 
reception of the word.—So far being clear, 
we have but one particular left, and that 
respects the cireumstances under which, 
and the spirit with whieh: and here we 
find a point of comparison even with 
Christ Himself: viz. joyful endurance in 
spirit under sufferings. This it was in 
which they imitated the Apostles, and 
their divine Master, and which made them 


jwe need not to speak any 


patterns to other churches (see below). 
—For this afftiction in which they received 
the word, see Aets xvi1 5—10; ch. 11. 14; 
lit. 2, 3, 5. receiving | i. e.in that ye 
received. joy of the Holy Spirit] i.e. 
joy wrought by the Holy Spirit. 
7.) Further specification of the eminence 
of the Thessalonians’ Christian character. 
an example] said of the whole chureh 
asone. _ to all that believe] to the whole 
of the believers: notas Chrysostom under- 
stands it, all that believed before you: for it 
was not so: the only chureh in Europe 
which was in Christ before the Thessalo- 
nian, was the Philippian (Acts xvi. 12— 
xvii. 1; see eh. ii. 2). Macedonia and 
Achaia, compare Rom. xv. 26; Acts xix. 
21: the two Roman provinces, compre- 
hending Northern and Southern Greece. 
There is no reference, as Theodoret thinks, 
to the Greeks being “ very great nations, 
and admired for wisdom,” and so their 
praise being the greater: these are men- 
ticned simply because the Apostle had been, 
since their conversion, in Macedonia, and 
had left Silvanus and Timothy there,—and 
was now in Achaia. 
8.] Proof of the praise in ver. 7. 
from you is merely local; not by you, as 
preachers. hath sounded out} Chry- 
sostom remarks that the similitude is from 
the clear sound of a trumpet, filling all the 
space surrounding. The sense seems to 
be that your ready reception and faith as 
it were sounded forth the word of the Lord, 
the Gospel message, loudly and clearly, 
through all parts. toward God] di- 
rected towards God as its object (and here, 
as contrasted with idols, see next verse). 
De Wette supposes with some probahility 
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thing. 9% For they them- 
selves shew of us what man- 
ner of entering in we had 
unto you, and how ye 
turned to God from idols 
to serve the living and true 
God; and to wait for 
his Son from heaven, whom 
he raised from the dead, 
even Jesus, which delivered 
us from the wrath to come. 

If, } For yourselves, bre- 
thren, know our entrance in 
unto you, that it was not 
tr vain: * but even after 
that we had suffered before, 
and were shamefully en- 
treated, as ye know, at 
Philippi, we were bold in 
our God to speak unto you 
the gospel of God with 


I. THESSALONIANS. 


not to speak any thing. 
they themselves report concerning 

us 4what manner of entering in we aeb.ii.t. 
had unto you, and ‘how ye turned * Lens 
to God from your idols to serve the 

living and true God; 1° and to § wait s Rom.ii.7, 
for his Son ' from the heavens, "whom 
he raised from the dead, even Jesus, t Actsi-it. 
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9 For 


Gal. iv. 8. 


Phil. iii, 20. 
Tit. ii. 13. 
2 Pet. iii 12. 
Rev. i. 7. 


ch. iv. Ju. 
2 Thess. i. 7. 


who delivereth us *from the wrath , {tes.i 
which is to come. 
II. ! For yourselves know, bre- acn.i.s,». 
thren, our entering in unto yon, that 
it hath not been in vain: ® nay, 
after that we had suffered before, 
and had been shamefully treated, as 
ye know, at ?Philippi, °we were bets xvi.22. 


x Matt. ii. 7. 
Rom. v. 9 
ch.v. 9 


bold in our God to 4 speak unto you 4 Acts xvii.2. 


that the report of the Thessalonians’ faith 
may have been spread by Christian travel- 
ling merchants, such as Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. so that we need not. ..] The 
report being already rife, we found no 
occasion to speak of your faith, or in your 
praise. 9.| they, the people in Mace- 
donia and Achaia and in every place. 
concerning us] Paul and Silvanus and 
Timothy ; ‘us both,’ including the Thessa- 
lonians. The things reported here corre- 
spond to the two members of the above 
proof, verses 5 and 6. living, as distin- 
guished from lifeless idols: true, as from 
those who were falsely called gods. 

10.]| The especial aspect of the faith of the 
Thessalonians was hope: hope of the re- 
turn of the Son of God from heaven: a 
hope, indeed, common to them with all 
Christians in all ages, but evidently enter- 
tained by them as pointing to an event 
more immediate than the church has sub- 
sequently believed it to be. Certainly 
these words would give them an idea of 
the nearness of the coming of Christ: and 
perhaps the misunderstanding of them may 
have coutributed to the notion which the 
Apostle corrects, 2 Thess. ii. 1 ff: sce note 
there. By the words, whom he raised 
from the dead, that whereby (Rom. i. 4) 
Jesus was declared to be the Son of God 
with power, is emphatically prefixed to 
His name. who delivereth: not, as 
A. V., past, ‘who delivered,’ but descrip. 


tive of His office, our Deliverer. 
which is coming] compare Eph. v. 6; 
Col. iii. 6. 

Cu. If. 1—16.] He reminds the Thes- 
salonians of his manner of preaching 
among them (A1—12, answering to ch. i. 
9a): praises them for their reception of the 
Gospel, and firmuess in persecution (13 
—16, answering to ch. i. 9 b). 

1.] For refers back to ch. i. 9: ‘not only 
do strangers report it, but you know it to 
be true” He makes use now of that know- 
ledge to carry out the description of his 
preaching among them, with a view, by 
recapituluting these details, to confirnn 
them, who were as yet but novices, in the 
faith. in vain | or, empty. It is evident 
from vv. 2 ff, that this does not here apply 
to tlhe frurts, but to the character of his 
preaching : the resu/¢ does not appear till 
ver. 18. And within this limitation, we 
may observe that the verb is hath been, 
not was; to be understood therefore not 
of any mere intent of the Apostle at the 
time of his coming among them, but of 
some abiding character of his preaching. 
It probably expresses, that his entering in 
was and continued ‘no emply scheme’ (‘no 
light matter, as we say), but an earnest, 
bold, self-denying endeavour for their good. 
This he proceeds to prove. 2.) On 
the facts, see Acts xvi. were 
bold to speak] i.e. we had the confidence 
to speak. our God, because all true 
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e Phil. i 30, the gospel of God ®in much con- 
ol. ii. 2. ‘ =) 4 . 
f2Cor, vii flict. $f For our exhortation spring- 
?Peti16 eth not from deceit, nor yet from 

impurity, nor yet is it in guile: 
g1cor.vii.2s. 4 but according as we &have been 
hicor.ix.7, approved of God to be ® put in trust 
Gal. ii. 7. . 
Tivis. With the gospel, even so we speak; 
i Gal. i. 10. 


k Prov. xvii. 3. 
Rom. viii. 27. 


1 Acts xx. 33. 


2 Cor. ii. 17. 

2exian Words of flattery, as ye know, nor a 
mRom.i.o pretext of covetousness; ™God is 
n John v.41, witness: ©" nor of men sought we 

1 Tim. v.17. 


‘not as pleasing men, but God, 
Kwhich proveth our hearts. 
neither at any time did we practise 


glory, either from you, or from 
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much contention. 3 For 
our exhortation was not of 
deceit, nor of uncleanness, 
nor in guile: 4 but as we 
were allowed of God to be 
put in trust with the gos- 
pel, even so we speak; not 
as pleasing men, but God, 
which trieth our hearts. 
5 For neither at any time 
used we flattering words, 
as ye know, nor a cloke of 
covetousness ; God is wit- 
ness: © nor of men sought 
we glory, neither of you, 
nor yet of others, when we 
might have been burden- 
some, as the apostles of 


5 For 


o1cor.iz.46, others, though we °might have been 


2 Cor. x. 1, 2, 
10, 1. & xiii. 
10. 2 Thess. 
iii. 9. DPhilem. 8, 9. 


confidence is in God as our God. This 
word reproduces the feeling with which 
Paul and Silas opened their ministry 
among them. of God is expressed for 
solemnity, to add to the weight of their 
entering in. in (amidst) much con- 
flict, viz. under outward circumstances 
conflicting much with our work : and there- 
fore that work could be no empty thing, 
which was thus maintained. 

3, 4.] Reasons why he was bold to 
speak... in much conflict :—viz. the true 
and single-minded character of his ministry, 
and his duty to God as the steward of the 
Gospel. 3.] our exhortation to you, 
viz. our whole course of preaching. There 
is in the original no verb after exhorta- 


tion: but the sense of the sentence is 
present; not past, as in A. V.: compare 
‘even so we speak’”’ below. im- 


purity] hardly, as Chrysostom, “that we 
busied not ourselves with abominable 
matters, as magicians, Kc. do,”—though 
such a reference is certainly possible, con- 
sidering the vile degradation of that class 
at the period,—but here apparently of the 
impure desire of gain, compare ver. 5, 
where “iz preteat of covetousness”” seems 
to correspond with from impurity here. 

in guile] This is said of the manner, 
or perhaps the ethical sphere, in which: 
“nor did we make use of deceit to win 
our way with our exhortation.” See 
2 Cor. ii. 17. 4.] according as, in 
proportion as. we have been ap- 


p 2 Cor. xi. 9. & xil. 13, 14. 2 Thess. ili. 8. 


P burdensome, 4as apostles of Christ. 


q 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, 5. 


proved,—thought fit: compare 1 Tim. i. 
12. We must not introduce any ascer- 
tained fitness of them in themselves into 
the idea: it is only the free choice of God 
which is spoken of. pleasing, in the 
strict sense of the present tense,— going 
about to please,—striving to please. 

our hearts is not said generally, of all 
men: but of us, Paul and Silvanus and 
Timothy. 

5 ff.] Proofs again of the assertions 
of vv. 3,4. For neither did we become 
conversant in (i.e. in English, did we 
practise, as in the text) speech of (con- 
sisting of) flattery, as ye know, nor (did 
we become conversant) in pretext (em- 
ployed in that which was meant to be a 
pretext) of (serving to conceal) avarice; 
God is witness (it has been observed, that 
he appeals to ¢hem as witnesses that he 
did not flatter them; but to God, who 
alone knows the hearts, that he had no 
selfish ends in view. But perhaps it is 
simpler to refer God is witness to the 
whole). 6.] The glory which they 
sought was not at all to come out of 
human sources, whether actually from the 
Thessalonians or froin any others. 
though we might have been burdensome] 
Some refer this to covetousness, men- 
tioned above, and understand it of using 
the power of living by the gospel, which 
St. Paul, &e., might have done, but did 
not: so ver. 9: 2 Thess. iii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 
16; xi. 9. But the words are separated 
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Christ. 7 But we were 
gentle among you, even as 
a nurse cherisheth her chil- 
dren: 880 being affec- 
tionately desirous of you, 
we were willing to have 
zmparted unto you, not the 
gospel of God only, but 
also our own souls, because 
ye were dear unto us. ° For 
ye remember, brethren, our 
labour and travail: for 
labouring night and day, 
because we would not be 
chargeable unto any of you, 
we preached unto you the 
gospel of God. ° Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, 


of God. 


from the mention of covetousness by the 
new idea beginning at ver. 6, to which, 
and not to the former clause, this is 
subordinated. I therefore take them with 
Chrysostom and many others, as referring 
to the claim of honour and deference, 
which as Apostles they might have put 
forward. They are equivalent to, when 
we might have stood on our dignity. 

as (being) Apostles of Christ] It is simpler 
to take Apostles here in its wider sense, 
than to limit the sentence to St. Paul 
alone. 7.| But contrasts, not with 
the mere subordinate clause of the last 
verse (“‘ though we might,” &c.), but with 
its whole sense, and introduces the positive 
side of their behaviour: as if it were said, 
‘so far from being any of the aforesaid, 
we were... 2 we proved, as before, 
were found by experience to be: became, 
as your estimate of us became more accu- 
rate and thorough. among you] i.e. 
‘in our converse with you;’ but with an 
allusion to our not lifting ourselves above 
you;—as being ourselves your fellows. 
The emphasis on her own should not be 
lost sight of—as when a nurse (a suckling 
mother) cherishes her own children. See 
Gal. iv. 19, for the same figure. 8.] 
thus belongs to became willing, and an- 
swers to as above. The expression our 
own lives, as remarked above, shews 
beyond doubt that he is including here 
Silas and Timothy with himself. The term 
to impart will not strictly apply to our 
own lives, but we must borrow from it the 
idca of giving, or offering.—The comparison 
is exceedingly tender and beautiful: as the 
nursing-mother, cherishing her children, 
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7 But * we proved gentle among you, 7109" ii.3.6 
like as when a nursing-mother che- 
risheth her own children : 
being affectionately desirous of you, 

we were willing to ‘impart unto you, sRom.i.n.& 
not only the gospel of God, but also 

‘our own lives, because ye became t20or.xii.1s. 
very dear unto us. 
member, brethren, our labour and 

toll: "working night and day, * that "Acts 85, 
we might not burden any of you, : 
we proclaimed unto you the gospel *2¢or xii-1s, 
10 Ye are witnesses, and yeh-i.6. 
God also, how “holily and justly <2 cer. vii.2. 


10222; 
2 Cor. xiii. 4. 
2 ‘Tim. ii. 24. 


8 thus 


iv. 29. 


9 For ye re- 


2 Cor. xi. 9. 
2 Thess. iii. 


2 Thess. iii.7. 


joys to give not only her milk, but her life, 
for them,—so we, bringing up you as 
spiritual children, delighted in giving, not 
only the milk of the word, but even (and 
here it was matter of fact) our own lives, 
for your nourishment in Christ. And that, 
because ye became very dear unto us. 

9.] Proof of the dearness of the 
Thessalonians to Paul and his com- 
panions : not of these last proving gentle 
among them, to which it would be irre- 
levant,—nor of their readiness to give 
their lives, &c., for this verse does not 
refer to dangers undergone, but to labour, 
in order not to trouble any. our 
labour and toil] a repetition to intensify: 
no distinction can be established. 
working] in its strict meaning of manual 
labour—viz., at tent-cloth making, Acts 
xviii. 3. night and day] The night 
is mentioned first, not merely because the 
Jews and Athenians so reckoned it, but 
for emphasis, being the most noteworthy, 
and the day following as matter of course. 
See ch. iii. 10; Mark v.5; 2 Tim.i. 3; 
Isa. xxxiv. 10; Acts xx. 31. that we 
might not burden any of you, viz. by 
accepting from you the means of suste- 
nance. On the supposed inconsistency of 
the statement here with the narrative in 
Acts xvii., see Introd., § ii. 3, and note. 

10—12.] General summary of their 
behaviour and teaching among the Thes- 


salonians. 10.] Ye are witnesses, of 
the outward appearance. Gad, of the 
heart. holiness is more a quality 


having respect to God: justice, to men. 
This distinction, perhaps precarious where 
the words occur separately, or seem to 
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and unblameably we behaved our- 
selves toward you that believe: 
11 even as ye know, as a father his 
own children, exhorting and com- 
forting you, every one of you, and 
“hn tar charging you, 1 *that ye might 
cheiv.. Walk worthily of God, ®who ealleth 
Leia he 3 hy ; is d d ] , 
fincas, YOU into his own kingdom and glory. 
27 13 And for this cause we also thank 
echt. God *uneeasingly, beeause, when 
ye received God’s word by hearing 
d Matt.x.40. 4 . d oene 
Catv ts it from us, ye ‘accepted, not the 
2 Pet, ili. 2. 


e Gal. i. 22, 


require no very precise application, is re- 
quisite here where both divine and human 
testimony is appealed to. toward 
you that believe] The former verse having 
referred to external occupation, in whieh 
he must have eonsorted with uzbelievers, 
he here narrows the eirele, to speak of 
his behaviour among the brethren them- 
selves. 

11, 12.] Appeal to the detailed judg- 
ment of each one, that this was so. This 
“holily and justly and unblameably”’ is 
substantiated by the facet, that St. Paul 
and his companions busied themselves in 
establishing every one of them in the 
faith. 11.] God calls us to His 
kingdom, the kingdom of our Lord Jesus, 
which He shall establish at His coming: 
and He ealls us to His glory,—to partake 
of that glory in His presence, which our 
Lord Jesus had with Him before the world 
began; John xvii. 5,24. See Rom. v. 2. 

13.] for this cause is best and 
most sinply referred to the fact an- 
nouneed in the preceding words—viz. that 
God calleth you unto His kingdom and 
glory, &e. Seeing that He is thus eall- 
ing you, your thorough reeeption of His 
word is to usa cause of thanksgiving to 
Him. we also, i.e. as well as all who 
believe in Macedonia and Achaia. 
when ye received . . . ye accepted] The 
former verb denotes only the hearing, as 
objective matter of fact: the latter, the 
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how holily and justly and 
unblameably we behaved 
ourselves among you that 
believe: '' as ye know how 
we exhorted and comforted 
and charged every one of 
you, as a father doth his 
children, '* that ye would 
walk worthy of God, who 
hath called you unto his 
kingdom and glory. 3 For 
this cause also thank we 
God without ceasing, be- 
cause, when ye received the 
word of God which ye 
heard of us, ye received it 


word of men, but as it is in truth,! 0% as the word of men, 
the word of God, which worketh 
also in you that believe. 
beeame imitators, brethren, of the 
‘churches of God which are in! Ape the chutonescoh God 


but as tt is in truth, the 
word of God, which effec- 
tually worketh also in you 
that believe. 34 For ye, 
brethren, became followers 


lt For ye 


receiving into their minds as subjective 
matter of belief. There is a significant con- 
trast, St. Paul distinguishing himself and 
his companions, as mere publishers, from 
God, the great Source of the Gospel. 

ye accepted, not (no ‘as’ must be in- 
serted: he is not speaking of the Thes- 
salonians’ estimate of the word, but [see 
above] of the faet of their receiving it as 
it really was) the word of men (having 
man for its author), but as itis in truth, 
the word of God, which (Bengel and others 
tuke which as referring to “ God: but 
tbe more probable reference is to the word: 
see the reason in my Greek Test.) is also 
(besides being merely heard) working in 
you that believe. 14.] Proof of this 
working,—that they had imitated in en- 
durance the Judean churches. 
imitators] not in intention, but in fact. 
The reason for introducing this character of 
the Jews here was because (Acts xvii. 5 ff.) 
they had been the stirrers up ot the perse- 
cution against himself and Silas at Thes- 
suloniea, to which cireumstance he refers 
below. By the mention of them as the 
adversaries of the Gospel in Judea he is 
earried on to say that there, as well as at 
Thessalonica, they had ever been its chief 
enemies. And this is a remarkable coin- 
cidence with the history in the Acts, where 
we find him at this time, in Corinth, in 
more than usual conflict with the Jews 
(Aets xviii. 5, 6, 12). the churches 
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which in Judea are tn 
Christ Jesus: for ye also 
have suffered like things 
of your own countrymen, 
even as they have of the 
Jews: who both killed 
the Lord Jesus, and their 
own prophets, and have 
persecuted us; and they 
please not God, and are 
contrary to all men: 16 for- 
bidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles that they might 
be saved, to fill up their 
sins alway: for the wrath 
is come upon them to the 
uttermost, 17 But we, bre- 


of God which are in Judea in Christ 
Jesus | (Ecumenius remarks that the lan- 
guage is carefully accnrate: the syuagogues 
of the Jews as such claiming to be zn God, 
those which believed were also, over and 
above this, 72 Christ Jesus His Son. 


These countrymen of the 


were not Jews, wholly por in part, but 
Gentiles only. For they are set in distinct 


contrast here to the Jews. 


members of the Judzan churches men- 


tioned above. 


15, 16.] Characterization of the Jews 
as enemies of the Gospel and of man- 
Jowett’s note is worth quoting: 
“Wherever the Apostle had gone on his 
second journey, he had been persecuted 
by the Jews: and the longer he travelled 
about among Gentile cities, the more he 
must have been sensible of the feeling 
with which his countrymen were regarded. 
Isolated as they were from the rest of 
the world in every city, a people within a 
people, it was impossible that they should 
not be united for their own self-defeuce, 
and regarded with suspicion by the rest of 
mankind. But their inner nature was not 
less repugnant to the nobler as well as the 
baser feelings of Greece and Rome. 
fierce nationality had outlived itself: though 
worshippers of the true God, they knew 
Him not to be the God of all the nations 
of the earth: bated and despised by others, 
they could but cherish in return an impo- 
tent contempt and hatred of other men. 
What wonder that, for an instant (? on all 
this see below), the Apostle should have 
felt that this Gentile feeling was not wholly 
groundless ? or that he should use words 
which recall the expression of Tacitus, in 


kind. 


Morr; 
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Judea in Christ Jesus: because ‘ye f Acts xviis, 
also suffered like things of your own 


countrymen, &even as they suffered ¢ Heb. x.s3,31. 
of the Jews: 152 who both killed ® Actsii,2.& 


: 0. & vii. 52. 
Jesus the Lord, and ‘the prophets, i matt v.28 
xxiii. 34, 47. 
and drove out us; and please not Luke xii ss, 
. Acts vil. 


God, ‘and are contrary to all men, x Eth. iis. 
161 forbidding us to speak to the 1tunexi.s2, 


§ xiii. 50. 


Gentiles that they may be saved; 25%. 
™to the end that they may fill up xisoésxt 


1, 22. 
- Xv. 16, 


oe 
rae wees 2 n Jen 
their sins alway. "But the wrath Matt il 
came upon them to the uttermost. n Matt. xxiv. 
2 
17 But we, brethren, when we had 


characterizing the Jews,—‘ that they had 
the hatred of enemies towards all other 
nations P’” 15. killed Jesus the Lord] 
The arrangement of the words in the ori- 
ginal is peculiar, throwing “the Lord” 
into strong emphasis—Jesus who was their 
Lord, whom they ought to have welcomed 
and obeyed. drove out us] by per- 
secution, viz., from among you, Acts xvii. 
5 ff. 16.] us refers to Paul and Silas. In 
the words are contrary to all men, most 
Commentators, and recently Jowett (see 
above), have seen the “hatred of the 
human race,’ ascribed to the Jews by 
Tacitus, and by several other classic authors. 
But it is hardly possible that St. Paul, 
himself a Jew, should have blamed an ex- 
clusiveness which arose from the strict 
monotheism and legal purity of the Jew: 
and besides this, the construction having 
been hitherto carried on by copula, but 
now dropping them, most naturally goes on 
from this contrariety to what next follows, 
viz., their forbidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles, specifying wherein the contra- 
riety consists, viz. in opposing the sal- 
vation of mankind by the Gospel. 

to the end that they may fill up their sins 
alway | This is said, not of the intention of 
the Jews themselves, but of their course of 
conduct, viewed as having an intent in the 
divine purposes: as so oftenin St.Paul. The 
meaning of the expression is, that they may 
bring up the measure of their sins to the pre- 
scribed point. But (this their opposition 
to God and men shall not avail them : for) 
the (predestined, or predicted, or merited) 
wrath (of God) came upon them (he looks 
back on the fact in the divine counsels as 
a thing in past time, i.e. ‘ was appointed to 

11 


Thessalonians 


they, the 


Their 
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been separated from you for a short 
oicor.v.3. time °in presence, not in heart, 
endeavoured the more abundantly 
pch.ii10. =P to see your face with great desire. 
18 Wherefore we would fain have 
come unto you, even I Paul, both 
qRom.i13. once and again, and 4Satan hindered 
r2Cor. il 


4. 
Phil. ii. 16.& US. 


=F . . 
sProv.xvi.3l. Joy, or Scrown of boasting? 
not even ye, in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus ¢ tat his coming? *9 For 

horities, Ye are our glory and joy. 
aut. ee y g y JOY 


+ Christ is 
omitted in 
allour oldest 


t1 Cor. xv. 23. 
ch. iii.138. Rev.i.7. & xxii.12, 


come :’ not as in A. V. “is come’’) to the 
uttermost (to the end of it, i.e. the wrath: 
so that it shall exhaust all its force on 
them). 

17—III. 13.) He relates to them how 
he desired to return after his separation 
from them: and when that was impracti- 
cable, how he sent Timothy ; at whose good 
intelligence of them he was cheered, thanks 
God for them, and prays for their con- 
tinuance in love and confirmation in the 
faith. 17.] But we resumes the sub- 
ject broken off at ver. 13: the but intro- 
ducing a contrast to the deseription of the 
Jews in vv. 15, 16. when we had been 
separated | literally, orphaned of; bereaved 
of. for a short time] literally, for the 
space of an hour. The expression refers, 
not to his present impression that the time 
of separation would still be short, but to 
the time alluded to in the preceding past 
participle—when we had been separated 
from you for the space of an hour. 
the more abundantly (because our separa- 
tion was so short. Ltinemann says well: 
“Universal experience testifies, that the 
pain of separation from friends and the 
desire of return to them are more vivid, 
the more freshly the remembrance of the 
parting works in the spirit, i.e. the less 
time has elapsed sinee the parting”) en- 
deavoured (implies actual setting on foot 
of measures to effect it) in much desire 
(i.e. very earnestly) to see your face. 

18. Wherefore (as following up this earnest 
endeavour) we would fain have come (had 
a plan to come) unto you, even I Paul (the 
introduction of these words here, where he 
is about to speak of himself alone, is a 
strong confirmation of the view upheld 
above [on ch. i. 9] that he has hitherto 


19 For ‘what is our hope, or 


II. 18—2v. 
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thren, being taken from you 
for a short time in presence, 
not in heart, endeavoured 
the more abundantly to see 
your face with great desire. 
18 Wherefore we would 
have come unto you, even I 
Paul, once and again; but 
Satan hindered us. 1% For 
what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? Are 
not even ye in the presence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ 
at his coming? *9 For ye 
are our glory and joy. 


Are 


been speaking of himself and his com- 
pauions), both once and again (literally, 
‘both once and twice:’ meaning, that 
on two special occasions he had such a 
plan), and (not, ‘dut:’ the simple copula, 
as in Rom. i. 13, gives the matter of fact, 
without raising the contrast between the 
intention and the hindrance) Satan (i.e. 
the devil: not any human adversary or set 
of adversaries ; whether Satan aeted by the 
Thessalonian Jews or not, is unknown to 
us, but by whomsoever acting, the ageney 
was his) hindered us. 

19.] accounts for this his earnest de- 
sire to see them, by the esteem in which 
he held then. in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus at his coming] The 
Apostle, after having asked and answered 
the question, “what zs our hope? &§c.,” 
breaks off, and specifies that wherein this 
hope and joy mainly consisted, viz. the 
glorious prospect of their being found in 
the Lord at his appearing. But he docs 
not look forward to this as anticipating a 
reward for the conversion of the Thessa- 
lonians, or that their conversion will com- 
pensate for his having persecuted the 
Church before, but from generous desire to 
be found at that day with the fruits of his 
labour, and that they might be his boast 
and he theirs before the Lord; see 2 Cor. 
i. 14; Phil. it. 16. 20.] The words at his 
coming further specify what went before: 
that it is not merely in His presence, always 
about His people, but then, when He shall 
be clearly and finally manifested. I should 
be inclined to ascribe to ver. 20 a wider 
range than ver. 19 embraces: as if it had 
been said, you wil] be our joy in the day 
of the Lord: for ye are (at all times, ye are 
abstractedly) our glory and joy. 


Ill. 1—6. 
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ITT. ' Wherefore when 
we could no longer forbear, 
we thought it good to be 
left at Athens alone; ? and 
sent Timotheus, our bro- 
ther, and minister of God, 
and our fellowlabourer in 
the gospel of Christ, to es- 
tablish you, and to comfort 
you concerning your faith : 
3 that no man should be 
moved by these afflictions : 
for yourselves know that 
we are appointed thereunto. 
4 For verily, when we were 
with you, we told you before 
that we should suffer tribu- 
lation; even as it came to 
pass, and ye know. * For 
this cause, when I could no 
longer forbear, I sent to 
know your faith, lest by 
some means the tempter 
have tempted you, and our 
labour be in vain. © But 
now when Timotheus came 
Jrom you unto us, and 
brought us good tidings of 
your faith and charity, and 


III. 1.] Wherefore, because of our af- 
fection for you just expressed; the narra- 
tion which follows is the proof of his 
affection for them. being no longer 
able to forbear (our continued absence 
from communication with you), we (I 
Paul, from above, ch. ii. 18) thought it 
good (i.e. ‘it was our pleasure’) to be left 
behind (sce Acts xvii. 15, 16) alone in 
Athens, 2.| and sent Timothy, our 
brother and fellow-worker with God in 
(the field of his working) the Gospel of 
Christ (there does not appear to be any 
special reason for this honourable mention 
of Timothy, further than the disposition to 
speak thus highly of him on the part of the 
Apostle. Such is the more natural view, 
when we take into account the fervid and 
affectionate heart of the writer. See, how- 
ever, note on 1 Tim. v. 23; with which 
timid character of Timothy such designa- 
tions as this may be connected), in order 
to confirm you, and exhort you on behalf 
of (in order for the furtherance of) your 
faith: 3.] that no one might be dis- 
quieted in these afflictions (which are 
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III. ! Wherefore * being no longer aver. s. 
able to forbear, » we thought it good » Acts xvii.as. 
to be left behind alone in Athens; 

“and we sent * Timothy, our brother, ¢ rom. xvi.21. 
and. + fellow-worker with God in the 
gospel of Christ, to establish you, 
and to exhort you on behalf of your 
faith: $4that no one might be dis- 
quicted in these afllictions: for your- 
selves know that *we are appointed 


1 Cor. xvi. lc. 
2 Cor. i. 19, 
t The readings 
are in some 
confusion. 
That adopted 
an the text 
was probably 
the original, 
and the 
alterations 
took ploce 
Srom the ex- 
pression 
seeming ob- 
jectionadble. 


thereunto. “*fFor even when we The Sinaitic 
. and -dlexan- 

were with you, we told you before ¢riae Mss. 
. . inister of 

that we are to suffer tribulation; Giarte’ 
. Vatican, only 

even as it also came to pass, and andteliow. 
: worker: the 

ye know. 5 For this cause I also, (orem: 

text. 

Swhen I could no longer forbear, 4 Fyh.iii. 15. 
. 2 e Acts ix. 16, 

sent in order to know your faith, £%.2 
& xxi. 1). 

Jest haply the tempter have tempted 1¢or-iv-9, 


2 Tim. iii. 13) 


you, and tour labour prove in vain. , )Pet-ii-2. 


Acts xx. 24, 


6k But Timothy having just now fiGorwis. 


2 Cor. xi. 3. 
come unto us from you, and brought ‘Gu. ii 2. 
us good tidings of your faith an k Acts avi 
happening to us both): for your- 


selves know... ] Reason why no one 
should be shaken. thereunto, viz. to af- 
Jlictions, we meaning ‘ we Christians.’ 
4.] reason for the assumption of this know- 
ledge. ye know, viz. by experience. 
5.] For this cause, because tribula- 
tion had verily begun among you (“as it 
came to pass’’). The words I also 
scem to convey a delicate hint that Timothy 
also was anxious respecting them: or it 
may have the same reference as “ we also,” 
ch. ii. 13,—viz. to the other Christians who 
had heard of their tribulation. 6—8. ] 
Of the good news brought by Timothy. 
6. But Timothy having just now 
come] See Acts xviii. 5. This settles the 
time of our Epistle being written. It was 
very soon after this arrival of Silas and 
Timothy.—First their Christian state com- 
forted him,—then, their constant remem- 
brance of himself. Theodoret remarks : 
“He mentions three things which have 
excited his affection to them: their faith, 
their love, their remembrance of their 
teacher. Their faith shews the stability of 


a2 


II. 7—13. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


brance of us always, desir- 
ing greatly to see us, as we 


Sore, brethren, we were com- 
Sorted over you in all our 
affliction and distress by 
your faith: § for now we 
live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord. ° For what thanks 
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love, and that ye have good remem- | ‘hat ye have good remem- 
brance of us always, longing to see 
iPhil..8. us, as !we also to see you: ‘for this} aiso to see you: 7 there- 
m cori... cause ™we were comforted, brethren, 
over you in all our distress and 
affliction by your faith: ®since now 
nPhiliv.1. we live, if ye "stand fast in the 
och.it, Jyord. 9%°For what thanksgiving 





can we render to God again 


can we render again to God for you,| for you, for all the joy 
for all the joy wherewith we rejoice | wherewith we joy for your 


for your sakes before our God; 
10Pnight and day ‘praying very) exceedingly that we might 
exceedingly ‘that we may see your] see your face, and might 


p Acts xxvi. 7. 
2 Tim. i.3. 
q Rom. i. 10, 


ll. & xv. 32. 
23 Gor ti, face, Sand may fill up the defects of 
OLIV. z 
i your faith? 


sakes before our God; 
10 night and day praying 


perfect that which is lack- 
ingin your faith? 11 Now 


11 But may God him-| God himself and our Fa- 


self and eur Father, and our Lord| er, and our Lord Jesus 


their piety; their love, their practical 
virtue; and their remembrance of their 
teacher and desire for him testifies to their 
loyalty in matters of doctrine.” 7.J 
for this cause, viz. on account of what ha 
just been mentioned, from the beginning 
of the last verse—this combining the whole 
of the good news in one. over you | 
You were the object of our consolation : 
the faith which you shewed was the means 
whereby that object was applicd to our 
minds. in (i.e. ‘zn the midst of,’ 
—‘in spite of’) all our distress and 
affliction (zohat distress and affliction does 
not appear;—but clearly some external 
trouble, not care and anxiety for you, for 
this would be removed by the message of 
Timothy. We may well imagine such ex- 
ternal trouble, from Acts xviii. 5—10): 
8.] since now (not so much an adverb 
of time, here, as implying the fulfilment of 
the condition which follows) we live (the 
distress and affliction being conceived as a 
death : but not to be referred to everlasting 
life, as Chrysostom, but with reference to 
the infringement of the powers of life by dis- 
tress and affliction : we are in full strength 
and freshness of life, we do not feel the sor- 
rows and tribulations with which the outer 
world surrounds us), if ye stand fast in 
the Lord. There were (ver. 10) deficiencies 
in their faith, requiriug filling up. 
9.] And this vigour of life shews itself in 
the earnest desire of abundant thanks- 
giving: so the for accounts for, and spe- 


cifies the action of, the “life” just 
mentioned. what—i.c. what sufh- 
cient— ? can we render again | 
Thanks is itself a return for God’s favours ; 
see especially Ps. exvi. 12. for all the 
joy] i.e. in return for. all the joy, 
i.e. not the joy from so many different 
sources, but the joy in its largeness and 
depth: as if he had said, this great joy. 

before our God shews the joy to 
be of the very highest and best,—no joy of 
this world, or of personal pride, but one 
which will bear, and does hear, the search- 
ing eye of God, and is His joy (John xv. 
11). 10. night and day] sce on 
ch. ii. 9. praying, i.e. praying as we 
do, belongs to the question of ver. 9: as 
if it had been said, ‘what thanks can we 
render, &c., proportioned to the earnestness 
of our prayers, &c.?’ These defects were 
consequences of their bemg as yet novices 
in the faith: partly theoretical, e.g. their 
want of stability respecting the coming of 
the Lord, and of fixed ideas respecting 
those who had fallen asleep in Christ,— 
partly practical, ch. iv. 1. 

11—13.] Good wishes, with respect to 
this his earnest desire, and to their con- 
tinued progress in love and holiness. 

11. himself] This word exalts the absolute 
power of God and the Lord Jesus—if He 
expedites the way, it will be accomplished. 
Himself then is in contrast with ourselves, 
who have once and again tried to come to 
you, but have been hindered by Satan. 


IV. 1. 
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Christ, direct our way unto 
you. 2% And the Lord 
make you to tnerease and 
abound in love one toward 
another, and toward all 
men, even as we do toward 
you: 13 to the end he may 
stablish your hearts un- 
blameable in holiness before 
God, eveu our Father, at 
the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with all his 
saints. 

IV.) Furthermore then 
we beseech you, brethren, 
and exhort you by the Lord 
Jesus, that as ye have re- 
ceived of us how ye ought 
to walk and to please God, 


your love 
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Jesus 7, ‘direct our way unto you. t 8 av our 


moat ancient 


12 And you yourselves may the Lord , #8%, , 
Umake to inerease and abound in weniv... 


*one toward another, x<h.iv.o. 


and toward all, even as we also ?Peti7 
toward you: to the end that he 
may ¥stablish your hearts unblame- y1 cor.i.s. 


. . Phil, i.10. 
able in holiness before God and our ¢hy. 2. 
Father, at the coming of our Lord jfo439'" 
Jesus ¢ ? with all his saints. +80 all our 


most ancient 
ae 


. . 1 * . MSS. 
IV. 1 Furthermore then, brethren, , 28°... 
we beseech you and exhort you in 
the Lord Jesus, that *as ye received apni iz. 
of us -how ye ought to walk and beni. 


Jude 14. 


© to please God, tT even as also ye are ¢Col.i.20. 
2 


direct] We cannot express in an 
English version what appears in the Greek, 
where this verb direct, though preceded 
by ¢wo personal nominatives, “ God,” and 
“our Lord Jesus,’ is in the singular 
number. This is the case also in 2 Thess. ii. 
16,17. It would be hardly possible that 
it should be so, unless some reason existed 
in the subjects of the verb. Mere unity 
of will between the Father and the Son 
would not be enough, unless absolute 
unity were also in the writer’s mind. 
Athanasius therefore seems to be right in 
drawing from this constructionan argument 
for the unity of the Father and the Son. 

12. you yourselves} In the original 
it is you, in the emphatic place: i. e. whether 
we come or not. the Lord may refer 
either to the Father, or to Christ. I 
should rather understand it of the Father : 
see 2 Cor. ix. 8. make you to in- 
crease: enlarge you—not merely in num- 
bers, as some explain it, but in yourselves, 
in richness of gifts and largeness of faith 
and knowledge—fill up your defects, ver. 
10. toward all, not merely all your 
brethren, but all, whether brethren or not. 

as we also—abound in love—toward 
you. 13.] to the end that he may 
stablish (the further and higher aim 
of making you to increase and abound) 
your hearts (‘not merely you,” says 
Chrysostom: “for out of the heart come 
evil thoughts”) unblameable (i. e. so as to 
be unblameable) in holiness (belongs to 
“ unblameable,”’—the sphere in which the 
blamelessness is to be shewn :—not to the 


+ So all our 
most ancient MSS. 


verb “stablish”) before (Him who is) 
God and our Father (or, our God and 
Father. This ensures the genuimeness of 
this absence of blame in holiness: that it 
should be not only before men, but also 
before God), at (in) the coming, &c. 

his saints—we need not enter into any 
question whether these are angels, or saints 
properly so called: the expression is an 
Old Test. one,—Zech. xiv. 5,—and was 
probably meant by St. Paul to include 
both. Certainly (2 Thess. i.7; Matt. xxv. 
31,al.) He will be accompanied with the 
angels: but also with the spirits of the 
just, compare ch. iv. 14. 

Cuap. IV. 1—Y. 24.] Srconp por- 
TION OF THE EPISTLE: consisting of ex- 
hortations and instructions. 1—12.] 
Exhortations : and 1—8.] to a holy 
life. 1.] Furthermore has no refer- 
ence to time, as Chrysostom, “ always and 
for ever,” but introduces this second por- 
tion, thus dividing it from the first, and 
implying the close of the Epistle. St. Paul 
uses it towards the end of his Epistles: 
see 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Eph. vi. 10; Phil. iv. 
8 (“finally,”’ but the same word in the 
Greek.) then, in furtherance of the 
wish of ch. iii. 12, 13. we exhort 
you in (as our element of exhortation ; in 
whom we do all things pertaining to the 
ministry [see Rom. ix. 1]: Eph. iv. 17— 
not, as A. V., ‘by,’ which is contrary to 
the New Test. usage of the word hero 
found) the Lord Jesus, that as ye re- 
ceived (see on ch. ii. 13) from us how ye 
ought to walk and to please God (i.e. 
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walking, ye would abound yet: more. 
2 For ye know what commandments 
we gave you by the Lord Jesus. 
dfom.xii,2, 3 For this is 4 the will of God, * your 
sanctification, to wit, that ‘ye ab- 
stain from fornication: * that every 
one of you should know how to 
acquire his own vessel in sanctifica- 
g Rom. i. 2, tion and honour; not in the £ lust 


Eph. v.17. 

e Eph. v. 27. 

f 1 Cor. vi. 15, 
18. Eph.v.38. 
Co), ili. 5. 


Col. iii. 5. 


to please God in your walk and conduet: 
—to walk, and thereby to please God), 
even as also ye are walking, that ye 
abound yet more (viz. iz thus walking). 

2.| takes up the “as ye received of 
ws’? of the former verse, and appeals to 
their memory in its confirmation. See 
similar appeals in Gal. iv.13; 1 Cor. xv. 1. 

by the Lord Jesus] i.e. coming 
from Him, by His order and appoint- 
ment. 

3.] Further specification (“ for”’)of these 
commands: see above. The words the will 
of God serve to take up again the preeeding 
assertion that the eommandments were 
given “by the Lord Jesus.” your 
sanctification is in apposition with the 
will of God, as a matter patent to all, the 
will of God respeeting us being known to 
be, our sanetifieation, and then this sane- 
tifieation being afterwards specified as 
consisting in abstinence from fornication. 
Therefore sanctification must be taken in 
the most general sense, and that which is 
afterwards introdueed, as forming a part 
of our sanctification. your sanctifica- 
tion] i.e. the sanctification of you. 

4.}] On the meaning of the expression, 
his own vessel, there has been mueh 
difference. Very many Commentators un- 
derstand it of ‘the body. But it is fatal 
to this interpretation, (1) that it must 
foree an untenable meaning on the pre- 
ceding verb, whieh ean only mean ‘?¢o 
acquire, not, as in A. V., ‘to possess. 
Chrysostom, whose sense of Greek usage 
led him to feel this, tries to fit the mean- 
ing ‘fo acquire’ into the sense: saying, 
“We do really acquire the body, when it 
remains pure, and is in sanctification ” (so 
Dr. Vaughan also). jut this is lame 
enough, and wonld not, as De Wette 
remarks, answer for the other member of 
the sentenee, ‘not ix the lust of carnal 
desire.” (2) That the mere use of the word 
vessel, without any explanation, eould 
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so ye would abound more 
and more. * For ye know 
what commandments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus. 
3 For this is the will of 
God, even your sanctifica- 
tion, that ye should abstain 
Jrom fornication: 4 that 
every one of you should 
know how to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and 
honour ; ® not inthe lust of 





hardly point at the body. In all the pas- 
sages ordinarily quoted to support it, the 
metaphor is further explained by the eon- 
text. 2 Cor. iv. 7 is evidently no case in 
point, the epithet “earthen” being there 
added, and the body being simply com- 
pared to an earthen vessel. (3) The order 
of the words in the original is against it, by 
which the whole stress is laid on the word 
own. This would be without meaning if 
“vessel”? meant the body: for how eould 
aman a@eqguire another’s body? (4) But 
a more fatal objection than any of the 
former is, that the context is entirely 
against the meaning. The sanctification 
has been explained to eonsist in abstaining 
from fornication. And now this fornica- 
tion eomes to be specified, wherein it eon- 
sists, and how it may be guarded against : 
viz. in earrying on the divinely-appointed 
ecommerce of the sexes in holiness and 
honour. In fact, the thought is exactly 
as in 1 Cor. vil. 2, “ Because of fornica- 
tions, let each man have his own wife, 
and let each woman have her own hus- 
band.” Many have therefore understood 
vessel in its literal meaning as applied to 
“the matter” in hand,—i.e. the woman 
(or indeed the man, on the other side, 
inasmuch as the woman has power over 
his body, see 1 Cor. vii. 4.—So that thus 
it would be an exhortation to the woman 
also). Thus the context would be satisfied, 
and the emphatie position of his own (as 
in 1 Cor. vii. 2);—and acquire would re- 
tain its proper meaning: that each of you 
should know how to acquire his own 
vessel (for this purpose) in sanctification 
and honour. This sense of vessel is found 
in the Jewish hooks; and the verb ren- 
dered “acquire” was eommonly used of 
taking a wife. This interpretation is that 
of some of the prineipal among the 
ancients, ineluding Augustine, and of many 
of the principal moderns. The objection 
to it alleged by Calvin and others, that 
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coneupiscence, even as the}of carnal desire, Peven as the Gen- hFph.iv.1, 


Gentiles which know not file 
God: ® that no man go 
beyond and defraud his 
brother in any matter: 
because that the Lord is 
the avenger of all such, as 
we also have forewarned 
you and testified. 1 For 
God hath not called us 
unto uncleanness, but unto 
holiness. §& He therefore 
that despiseth, despiseth 
not man, but God, who 
hath also given unto us 
his holy Spirit. ° But as 


thus only mez would be addressed, is easily 
answered (besides as above, under 4) by 
observing that in other places also, where 
fornication is in question, the male only 
is exhorted, e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 15—18: the 
female being ineluded by implieation, 
and bound to interpret on her side 
that which is said of the other. 

6.] I cannot help regarding it as most 
unnatural, to interpret this verse of a new 
subjeet introdueed, viz. the not wronging 
one another zn the business of life. How 
some of the best modern Commentators ean 
have entertained this view, I am at a loss 
to imagine. For (1) the sense is earried on 
from vy. 4, 5, without any thing to mark a 
change of topie: and (2) when the Apostle 
sums up the whole in ver. 7, he mentions 
merely impurity, without the slightest 
allusion to the other. To say that more 
than one kind of sin must be mentioned 
beeause he speaks of “ ali these things”? is 
mere trifling: this expression merely 
generalizes from the sin mentioned to a 
wider range. I understand the verse, with 
Chrysostom, and most of the ancients and 
moderns, to refer to the sins of unclean- 
ness, and continue vy. 4, 5:—that he 
should not (viz. any of you, repeated from 
“every one of you” above) go beyond (or 
set at nought, which perhaps is more 
strietly aceurate; but the word means 
both, and the other is perhaps best in 
Huglish) and overreach his brother in the 
(i.e. this) matter (viz. of acyuiring his 
own vessel—that there should be among 
you no strifes on aceount of the dusts of 
earnal desire. The matter, viz. which is 
now in hand: not,—nor ean the words by 
any possibility mean, “any matter,” as 
A. V.: nor “the business of life,’ as seme 


s iwhieh know not God: 
he should not go beyond and over- 
reach his brother in this matter: 
beeause that * the Lord is the aven- 
‘ger of all these things, as we also 
forewarned you and testified. 
God ealled us not for uneleanness, 


a 834. 
Ooh Laney 


zal. iv. &, 
Eph i.1.& 
iv. 14. 
2 Thess. i. S. 


k 2 Thess. i. 8. 


7 For 


1 but in sanctification. §™ He there- 1 Lev. xi. $4. 
fore that despiseth, despiseth not man, hen wizis. 
but God, "who also gave unto you i" 
. < e ‘s ‘ y 5 J m Luke x. 16. 
his Spint, whieh is holy. 9 But as ™)Cor #10 


1 John iii. 24. 


have interpreted it: see above. “It is 
probable that the obseurity of the passage 
arises partly from the deeency in which the 
Apostle elothes it.’ Jowett): because God 
is the avenger (‘righter,’ in such eases of 
setting at nought and overreaching) of all 
these things (viz. eases of going beyond 
and overreaching, and by inference, lustful 
sins like them), as also (see on ver. 5) we 
before told you and (constantly) testified. 
7.] This verse (see above) is in my 
view decisive for the above rendering of 
ver.6. There is no mention here of ava- 
rice: nor is it possible to understand the 
word uncleanness, when ver. 3 has gone 
before, of any thing but carnal impurity. 
for] for the purpose of,—on condi- 
tion of:—in, ‘in the element of? sanc- 
tification is the whole sphere of our Chris- 
tian life. 8.] Hence, the sin of (re- 
jeeting) setting at nought such limitations 
and rules is a fearful one—no less than 
that of setting at nonght God the giver 
of the Holy Spirit. In the words despis- 
eth not man there is an obvious allusion 
to going beyond and overreaching above. 
There is no need to supply any thing after 
despiseth: he that despiseth simply de- 
scribes bim whoeomnnitsthe act of despising, 
the despiser—what he despises, is not to be 
supplied in the construction, but is elear 
from the econtext—viz. his brother. 
who also gave] i.e. who also is the AUTHOR 
of our sanetification. By the word 
also new foree is given to the matter to be 
mentioned. It introduces aelimax, whereby 
the sin is intensified, gave—not 
giveth—onee for all, as being one great 
definite act of God by his Son. 
his Spirit, which is holy] I have retained 
here the form of the original rather than 
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o ch. v.1. 


& xiv. 26. 
Heb. viii. 11. 
ag ii. 20, 


q Matt. xxii. 


30. John ~~ the brethren which are in the whole 
12. Eph. a 

v2. Pet. of Macedonia. But we beseech 

VV. 0. 


14,23. you, brethren, *to abound yet more ; 

land to study to be quiet, and * to 
do your own business, and " to work 
with your + hands, even as we com- 
manded you; !?*that ye may walk 
becomingly toward them that are 
without, and may have lack of no- 
thing. 18 But + we would not have you 


Tr on : 0 

s ch. iii. 12. 

t2 Thess. iil, 
TI, 1 Pet. 
iv. 1B 

u Acts xx. 35, 
Eph. iv. 28. 
2 Thess. iii. 
7822, 

t So most of our 
oldeat MSS. 
x Rom, xiii. 13. 

2 Cor. viii. 21. 

Col. iv. 5 

1 Pet, fi. 12. 
+t So all our 

oldest HS& 


render merely His holy Spirit : the Apostle 
doubtless chose this form for precision, to 
bring out the holiness of the Spirit, as con- 
nected with sanctification preceding. 
9—12.] Exhortations to brotherly love 
(9, 10a), and to honest diligent lives (10b 
—12). 9.) But is transitional, the 
implied contrast being to the sin last 
spoken of. brotherly love here refers 
more immediately (eompare ver. 10) to 
deeds of kindness by way of relief to poor 
brethren. ye need not] This is a not 
unusual toueh of delicate rhetorie with St. 
Paul (sce 2 Cor. ix. 1: Philem. 19: ch. v. 
1). It conveys tacit but gentle reproof. 
The knowledge and the practice already 
exist: but the latter is not quite in pro- 
portion to the former. “In saying, ‘there 
is no need,’ he makes it greater than if he 
had said, ‘ there was need.’ ”’ Chrysostom. 
10.) follows up the last verse by a 
matter of fact, shewing the teaching to have 
heen in some measure effectual. to 
abound, viz. in this Jove. There does 
not seem any reason, with Jowett, to aseribe 
the want of quietness, here implied, to be 
quiet, to their wxeasiness about the state 
of the dead: much rather [as he also 
states: see below] to their mistaken anti- 
eipations of the immediate coming of the 
Lord. 1t would seem as if, notwithstaud- 
ing their liberality to those without, there 
were some defect of diligence and harmony 
within which prompted this exhortation: 
see 2 Thess. iii. 11, 12. Theodoret assigns 
another reason for it: “This exhortation is 
not inconsistent with the foregoing praises. 
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touching brotherly love °ye need 
not that one write unto you: 
pjer-at Pye yourselves are taught of God 
4that ye should love one another. 
10 And indeed ye do it toward all 
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touching brotherly love ye 
need not that I write unto 
you: for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one 
another. 1° And indeed 
ye do wt foward all the 
brethren which are in all 
Macedonia : but we beseech 
you, brethren, that ye in- 
crease more and more; 
1 and that ye study to be 
quiet, and to do your own 
business, and to work with 
your own hands, as we com- 
manded you; J2 that ye 
may walk honestly toward 
them that are without, and 
that ye may have lack of 
nothing. 13 Bué I would 


for 


For the state of things was, that one party 
zealously ministered charity to the needy, 
and that the latter on aecount of this 
zealous ministration negleeted their own 
duties: he naturally therefore praised the 
one and gave fitting advice to the others.” 
1t has been objected to this, that thus the 
Church would be divided into two seetions, 
the one exhorted to persist and abound in 
their liberality, the other to work diligently 
to support themselves ; whereas there is no 
trace in the text of such a division. But 
we may well answer, that instances are 
frequent enough of exhortations being ad- 
dressed to whole churehes whieh in their 
application would require severing and 
allotting to distinet classes of persons. 
11.) to study (literally, to make it your 
ambition) to be quiet—have no other 
ambition than that of a quiet industrious 
holy life. From the exhortation te work 
with your hands, it appears that the mem- 
bers of the Thessalonian ehureh were 
mostly of the class of persons thus labour- 
ing. 

1g Purpose of ver. 11. becom- 
ingly] or, honourably: “disorderly,” 2 
Thess. iii. 6, 11, is the opposite. 
them that are without] the unbelieving 
world. 

13.—Cu. VY. 11.] Instructions AND 
EXHORTATIONS CONCERNING THE TIME 
OF THE END: and herein, 13 —18.] in- 
structions respecting the resurrection of 
the departed at the Lord’s coming.—We 
can hardly help suspeeting some eon- 
nexion between what has just preceded, 
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not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them 
which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope. 14 For 
if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with 
him. 1 For this we say 


aud this seetion. It would certainly seem 
as if the preaching of the kingdom of 
Jesus at Thessaloniea had been partially 
misunderstood, and been perverted into a 
cause why they should not quietly follow 
active life, and why they should be uneasy 
about those who fell asleep before that 
kingdom was brought in, imagining that 
they would have no part in its glories. 
Compare Acts xvii. 7. 13.] we (or 
I) would not have you ignorant . . is 
with our Apostle (compare Rom. i. 13; 3 Xi. 
be Li Corexed oxi. bg oe Cor. ac) “a 
common formula of transition to the im- 
parting of weighty information. 

them which are sleeping] This was an 
expression (see reff.) conveying definite 
meaning to the Thessalonians as importing 
the dead in Christ (ver. 16). No inference 
must therefore be drawn from the Apostle’s 
use of this word, as to the intermediate 
state: for the word is a mere common 
term. that ye may not sorrow | object 
of my not wishing you to be ignorant. 
The word sorrow is absolute, that ye mourn 
not at all:—not to be joined with what 
follows, and to be made only to mean that 
ye sorrow not in the same manner as &c. 
He forbids mourning altogether. But we 
must remember, what sort of mourning it 
was. It was mourning for them: not 
mourning for our loss in their absence, but 
for theirs, and in so far, for ours also. 

the rest] viz. the heathen, and those Jews 
who did not believe a resurrection. 

have no hope] viz. in the resurrection. 
Examples of this “xo hope” are easily 
given from the Pagan writers. Liinemann 
cites,—Theocritus, “ Hope goes with life 
—all hopeless are the dead.” Aésehylus, 
« Onee dead, there is no resurrection more.” 
Catullus, ‘Suns may set and may return : | 
We, when onee our brief light wanes, 
| Have eternal night to sleep.”? Lueretius, 
“None ever woke again | Whom the 
cold pause of life hath overta’en.” Jowett 
adds ‘the sad complaints of Cicero and 


do *whieh have no_ hope. 
>if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so “them also which 
fell asleep through Jesus will God pb. ii... 
bring together 


to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them wali Yare teleepiae: that ye y Matt, xxvii. 


Acts vii. 


may not sorrow, 7even as the rest ti it He 
& xv. 6, &e. 


1f For 


+ So our three 
most ancient 
MSS. 

z See Lev. xix. 
28. Deut. 
xiv. 1, 2. 

2 Sain. xi. 20. 

bi Cor, xv. 13. 

) e1 Cor. xv. 18, 

15 For 23. ch. iii. 15, 


with him. 


Quintilian over the loss of their children, 
and the dreary hope of an immortality of 
fame in Tacitus and Thucydides.’ This 
shews of what kind their mourning was: 
viz. a grief whose ground was unbelief in 
a resurrection: which regarded the dead 
as altogether eut off from Christ’s heavenly 
kingdom. 

14.] Substantiation (for) of that implied 
in last verse, that further knowledge will 
remove this their grief: and that know- 
ledge, grounded on the resurrection of our 
Lord. if} not ‘seeing that: but 
hypothetical: ‘supposing, that we, &e.’ 

died and rose again go together,— 
forming the same process through which 
‘the sleeping’ are passing. “The Apostle 
here, as always, uses the direct term ‘ died’ 
in reference to our Lord, to obviate all 
possible misconception : in reference to the 
faithful heappropriately uses the consolatory 
term ‘sleep. ”’ Ellicott. even so] The 
two clauses do not accurately correspond. 
We should expect “we believe also that 
even thus they who fell asleep through 
Jesus will rise again,” or the like. Still 
the even so betokens identity of lot for the 
two parties concerned, viz., death, and 
resurrection. In this they resemble: but 
in the expressed particulars here, they 
differ. Christ’s was simply “rose again :” 
theirs shall be a resurreetion through Him, 
at His coming. which fell asleep 
through Jesus | On the necessary connexion 
of the words through Jesus with fell asleep, 
see in my Greek Test. God will 
bring (back to us) with Him (Jesus): 
i.e. when Jesus shall appear, they also 
shall appear with Him, being (as below) 
raised at His coming. Of their disem- 
bodied souls there is here no mention: 
nor is the meaning, as often understood, 
that God will bring them (their disem- 
bodied souls, to be joined to their raised 
hodies) with Him: but the bringing them 
with Jesus, i.e. their being raised when 
Jesus appears. 
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da Kings siii. 
15, 18. & xx. 


oD: of the 


€ 1 Cor. xv. 51. 


Lord, that 


f Matt. xxiv. 
30, 31. Acts 
2.11, 2 Thess 


fell asleep. 


g@ 1 Cor. xv. 52. 


God: 


h 1 Cor. xv, 62. 


15.] Confirmation of last verse by direct 
revelation from the Lord. this—this 
which follows: taken up by that. in 
(virtue of: an assertion made within the 
sphere and element of that certainty, 
which the word of the Lord gives) the 
word of the Lord,—i.e. by direct revela- 
tion from Him made to we. That is,” 
says Chrysostom, “we say it not of our- 
selves, but having learned it from Christ.” 
That St. Paul had many special revelations 
made to him, we know from 2 Cor. xii. 4. 
Compare also Gal. i. 12; Eph. iii. 3; 1 
Cor. xi. 238; xv. 38, and notes. we 
which are living] Then beyond qnestion, 
he himself expeeted to be alive, together 
with the majority of those to whom he was 
writing, at the Lord’s coming. For we 
cannot for a moment aceept the evasion of 
Theodoret (so also Chrysostom and_ the 
majority of ancient Commentators, down 
to Bengel, and even some of the best of’ the 
moderns, warped by their subjectivities : 
even Ellicott here),—*“ that he said this not 
in his own person, but in that of the men 
who should be surviving at that time (!)”— 
nor the ungrammatical rendering of some, 
“we, if we live and remain’—nor the idea 
of Gcumenius, al., that we who live are the 
souls, they who sleep the bodies :—but 
must take the words in their only plain 
grammatical meaning, that we which are 
living, who remain behind, are a class 
distinguished from them which fell asleep, 
by being yet in the flesh when Christ 
comes, in which class, by prefixing we, 
he includes his readers and himself. That 
this was his expectation, we know from 
other passages, especially from 2 Cor. v. 
1—10, where sce notes. It does not seem 
to have been so strong towards the end of 
his course; see e.g. Phil. i. 20—26. Nor 
need it surprise any Christian, that the 
Apostles should in this matter of detail 
have found their personal expectations 
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this we say unto you 7in the word 
we which are 
living, who remain behind unto the 
coming of the Lord, shall in no wise 
gai an advantage over them which 
16 Because ‘the Lord 
He ‘himself shall come down from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with Sthe trump of 
and the dead in Christ shall 


IV. 16—18. 
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unto you by the word of 
the Lord, that we which 
are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. 8 For 
the Lord himself shalt 
descend from heaven with 
a Shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the 
trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ shall rise 


liable to disappointment, respecting a day 
of which it is so solemnly said, that no 
man knoweth its appointed time, not the 
angels in heaven, nor the Son (Mark 
xiii, 32), but the Father only. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind, that 
this inclusion of himself and his hearers 
among the “living and remaining behind” 
does not in any way enter into the fact 
revealed and here announeed, which is re- 
specting that class of persons only as they 
are, and must be, one portion of the faith- 
ful at the Lord’s coming: not respecting 
the qnestion, who shall, and who shall 
not be among them in that day. 

shall in no wise (emphatic—fthere i is no 
reason to fear, that we shall . ”) gain 
an advantage over (literally, get before, 
outstrip, anticipate: in the old sense of 
the word, prevent, so that they be left 
behind, and fail of the prize). 

16.) A reason of the foregoing asser- 
tion, by detailing the method of the re- 
surrection. Because the Lord Himself 
(said for solemnity’s sake, and to shew that 
it will not be a mere gathering to Him, 
but He HIMSELF will descend, and we all 
shall be summoned before Him) with 
(literally, ‘tn, as the element,—the ac- 
companying circumstance) a,signal-shout 
(the word signifies primarily not only ‘¢he 
shout of battle,’ as Conybeare ; but is used 
of any signal given by the voice, whether 
of a captain to his rowers, of a man 
shouting to another at a distance, of a 
huntsman to his dogs. Here it seems to 
inelude in it the two which follow and 
explain it), viz. with the voice of an (or, 
the) archangel (Christ shall be surronnded 
with His angels, Matt. xxv. 31 al. To 
enquire, whiek archangel, is futile: to 
understand the word of Christ dZimself, 
or the Holy Spirit, impossible), and with 
the trump of God (the trumpet especially 
belonging to and nsed in the heavenly 
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Sirst: 1 then we which are|yige first : 
alive aud renain shall be 
caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air: and 
so shall we ever be with the 
Lord. 38 Wherefore com- 
fort one another with these 
words. 

T. 1 But of the times 
aud the seasous, brethren, 
ye have no need that I write 
unto you. * For yourselves 


words. 


V. | But 


no need to 


state of God; not, commanded by God 
[Pelt, Olsh., al.],—nor does of God im- 
port séze or doudness [Bengel], although 
these qualities of course are understood. 
On the trumpet as summoning assemblies, 
coinpare Nun. x. 2; xxxi. 6; Joel ii, 1 :— 
as accompanying the divine appearances, 
Exod. xix. 16; Ps. xlvii. 5; Isa. xxvii. 13; 
Zech. ix. 14; Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 52) 
shall come down from heaven (see Acts i. 
11): and the dead in Christ shall first rise 
(this first lias no reference whatever to 
the first resurrection [ Rev. xx. 5, 6], here, 
for only the Lord’s people are here in 
question: but answers to then below: 
first, the dead in Christ shall rise: chen, 
we, &c.): then we who are living, who 
remain behind (as above), shall be caught 
up (the great change spoken of, 1 Cor. xv. 
52, having first suddenly taken place) 
all together (see Rom. ili. 12; ch. v. 10 
note: together does not belong to “with 
them’), with them (the raised of ver. 16), 
in (the) clouds, to meet the Lord (as He 
descends. Christ is oz His way to this 
earth : and when De Wette says that there 
is no plain trace in St. Paul of Christ’s 
kingdom on carth,—and Liinemann, that 
the words shew that the Apostle did not 
think of Christ as descending down to 
the earth, surely they cannot suppose him 
to have been so ignorant of Old Test. pro- 
phecy, as to have allowed this, its plain 
testimony, to escape him. Zo meeé occurs 
twice more in the New Test.: and each 
time implies meeting one who was ap- 
proaching—not merely ‘meeting with’ a 
person), into the air (belongs to shall be 
caught up, not to the words “to meef the 
Lord,” as in A. V.): aud thus we (i.e. 
we and they united, whe were the sub- 
ject of the last sentence) shall be always 
with the Lord. That he advances no 
further in the prophetie description, but 
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1Vithen we 
living, who remain behind, shall be 
caught up all together, with them, 
Kin the clouds, to mect the Lord, «Aetsi.». 
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whieh are i1 Cor. xv. 51. 


v. Xi.12, 


into the air: and 'so shall we be tJonxi.es. 
always with the Lord. 
comfort one 


18m So then wav. 


another with these 


ee a 7 
concerning the @ times ame at 


3 


and the seasons, brethren, » ye have 4 iviv.o. 


be written unto. ? For 


breaks off at our union in Christ’s pre- 
sence, is accounted for, by his purpose 
being accomplished, in having shewn that 
they who have died in Christ, shall not be 
thereby deprived of any advantage at His 
coming. The rest of the great events of 
that time—His advent on this earth, His 
judgment of it, assisted by His saints 
(1 Cor. vi. 2, 3),—His reign upon earth,— 
His final glorification with His redeemed 
in heaven,—are not treated here, but not 
therefore to be conceived of as alien from 
the Apostle’s teaching. 18.] So then: 
seeing that this is so. these words, 
which I have by inspiration delivered 
to you. It will be manifest to the 
plain, as well as to the  scholar-like 
reader, that attempts, like that of Mr. 
Jowett, to interpret such a passage as 
this by the rules of mere figurative lan- 
enage, are entirely beside the purpose. 
The Apostle’s declarations here are made 
in the practical tone of strict matter of 
fact, and are given as literal details, to 
console men’s minds under an existing 
difficulty. Never was a place where the 
analogy of symbolical apocalyptic lan- 
guage was less applicable. Either these 
details must be received by us as matter 
of practical expectation, or we must set 
aside the Apostle as one divinely em- 
powered to teach the Church. It is a fair 
opportunity for a erucial experiment, to 
test Christian faith and unbelief’: and 
such test cannot be evaded by Mr. Jowett’s 
intermediate expedient of figurative lan- 
guage. 

Cu. V.1—11.] Erhortation to watch 
for the day of the Lord’s coming, and to 
be ready for it. 1—3.] the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of that day’s coming. 

1.] On times and seasons, sce 
Acts i. 7, note. They had no need, for the 
reason stated below: that St. Paul had 
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eMatt-sxiv. yourselves know perfectly that °the 
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know perfectly that the day 


XXV. 

18, “ii day of the Lord so cometh as a thief 
2 Pet. 10: 7%: 

Rev. ite in the night. ®+ When they say, 

xvi 

F . a 
"omen Peace and safety; then 4sudden 
eee destruction cometh upon them, as 


NSinaitic 


M8.andin © the pang upon a woman with child ; 


the ancient 


sta and they shall in no wise escape. 

mos ° 

anient — *£ But ye, brethren, are not in dark- 
Fathers: the ? * 

Clarowontane ness, that the day should overtake 
NS. 

mt, you as a thief. & + For ye are. all 

d Isa. xiii. 6—9, 

Luke xii. 8 sons of light, and sons of the day: 

vihesis, We are not of the night, nor of 

e Jer. xiii. 21. 

Hos. xiii-13. darkness. 6 Therefore let us not 

f Rom. xiii. - 

blot as, sleep, as the rest do; but ‘let us 

OO all our 

oldest ave watch and be sober. 7 For ¥ they 
orities. i 

fate ae that sleep sleep in the night; and 
tt. xx 

2 © xx0-18, they that be drunken 'are drunken 
m. X11} 

13,18. TRet! in the night. 

eraneaet 34, 


36. Rom. xiii.18. 1 Cor. xv. 34. Eph. v.14. 


already by word of mouth taught pay as 
much as could be known. 2.] the 
day of the Lord is not the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as some think,—nor the day 
of each man’s death, as Chrysostom and 
others,—but the day of the Lord’s coming, 
which has been spoken of, in some of its 
details, above. This is plain, by com- 
paring 2 Thess. ii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 8; v.53 
2 Cor. i. 14; Phil, i. 6, 10; ii. 16.—It is 
both the suddenness, and the terribleness 
of the Day’s coming, which is here dwelt 
on: see next verse. so fills up the 
comparison —as a thief in the night 
(comes), so. . it comes. 3.] Following 
out of the comparison the thief in the 
night, into detail. they say, viz. men 
in generai—the children of the world, as 
opposed to‘the people of God: compare 
what follows. The vivid description dis- 
penses with any copula. cometh upon 
them] The Greek word is generally used of 
any sudden unexpected appearance: as for 
example in Luke xxi. 34: Acts iv. 1.—It is 
pressing too close the comparison which fol- 
lows, when De Wette says that it “asgumes 
the day to be near,—for that such a 
woman, thongh she does not know the 
day and the hour, yet has a definite know- 
ledge of the period:” for it is not the 
woman, nor her condition, that is the sub- 
ject of comparison, but the unexpected 


of the Lord so cometh as a 
thief in the night. 3 For 
when they shall say, Peace 
and safety; then sudden 
destruction cometh upon 
them, as travail upon @ 
woman with child; and 
they shall not escape. * But 
ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, that that day 
Should overtake you as @ 
thief. ® Yeare all the chil- 
dren of light, and the chil- 
dren of the day: we are 
not of the night, nor of 
darkness. © Therefore let 
us not sleep, as do others ; 
but let us watch and be 
sober. 7 For they that 
sleep sleep in the night; 
and they that be drunken 
are drunken in the night. 


8 But let us, being of|* But let us, who are of 


1 Acts ii, 15. 


pang of labour which comes on her. 

4,5.] But the Thessalonians, and Chris- 
tians in general, are not to be thus ovcr- 
taken by” it. 4.] in darkness refers 
back to “in the night” above—in the 
ignorance and moral slumber of the world 
which knows not God. Not, ‘that day,’ 
but the pay—the meaning of the day as 
distinguished from the darkness being 
brought out, and the day being put in 
the place of emphasis accordingly. That 
this is so, is plain from what follows, 
ver. 5. 5.}] You (a) and all we Chris- 
tians (b) have no reason to fear, and no 
excuse for being surprised by, the DAY 
of the Lord: for we are sons of light and 
the day (signifying that we belong to, 
having our origin from, the light and the 
day), and are not of (do not supply ¢ sous? 

—the genitives signify possession — we 
belong not to) night nor darkness. 
See, on the day of the Lord as connected 
with darkness and light, Amos v. 18 ff 
There, its aspect to the ungodly is treated 
of :—here, its aspect to Christians. 

6 —8.] "Exhortation to behave as such: 
i.e. to watch and be sober. 6.] the 
rest—i.e. the careless world. 7. ] 
Explanation of the assertion regarding 
“the rest” above from the common prac- 
tice of men. The expressions are not to 
be taken in a spiritual sense, as Chrysostom 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


the day, be sober, putting 
on the breastplate of faith 
and love; and for an hel- 
met, the hope of salvation. 
®° For God hath not ap- 
pointed us to wrath, but 
to obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, 
10 whe died for us, that, 
whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together 
with him. 1 Wherefore 
comfort yourselvestogether, 
and edify one another, even 
as also ye do. }* And we 
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the day, be sober, ™putting on a mfsa.tsix 17. 


ph. vi. 14, 


breastplate of faith and love; and ™’* 
for an helmet, the hope of salvation. 

* For "God appointed us not unto Rom. ix, 2 
wrath, but °to the obtaining of 
salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, }©P who died for us, that, pRom.xiv.s 
whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together, with him. 1! 4 Where- 4¢. iv.18. 
fore comfort each other, and edify 

one another, even as also ye do. 


1 Pet. ii. 8. 
Jude 4. 

02 Thess. ii. 
13, 14. 


15. 


12 But we bescech you, brethren, * to 11 Gor. vi.18. 


and others, but literally. 8.] Con- 
trast of our course, who are of the day. 
And this not only in being awake and 
sober, but in being armed — not only 
watchful, but as sentinels, on our guard, 
and guarded ourselves. Notice, that these 
arms are defensive only, as agaiust a sudden 
attack—and belong therefore not so much 
to the Christian’s conflict with evil, as 
(from the context) to his guard against 
being surprised by the day of the Lord as 
a thief in the night. The best defences 
against such a surprise are the three great 
Christian graces, Faith, Hope, Love,— 
which are accordingly here enumerated : 
see ch. i. 3, and 1 Cor. xiii. 13. In Eph, 
vi. 13—17, we have offensive as well as 
defensive weapons, and the symbolism is 
somewhat varied, the breastplate being 
righteousness, faith being the shield; 
while the helmet remains the same. See 
on the figure, Isa. lix. 17; Wisd. v. 17 ff. 
We must not perhaps press minutely the 
meaning of each part of the armour, in the 
presence of such variation in the two pas- 
sages. 9.] Explanation of the “ope 
of salvation,’—‘and we may with con- 
fidence put on such an hope as our helmet’ 
—For God set us not (‘appointed us not’ 
{reff.]; keep the historical past meaning,— 
referring to the time when He made the 
appointment) to (‘ with a view to’—so as to 
issue in, become a prey to)wrath, but to ac- 
quisition of salvation through (through... 
refers to “acquisition of salvation,” not to 
“appointed”) our Lord Jesus Christ, 

10.| who died for us, that, whether we 
wake or sleep (in what sense? surely not 
in an ethical sense, as above: for they 
who sleep will be overtaken by Him as a 
thief, and His day will be to them dark- 


nil. 17. 20. 
1Tim. v.17. Heb. xiii. 7, 17. 


ness, not light. If not in an ethical sense, 
it must be in that of living or dying, and 
the sense as Rom. xiv. 8. For we cannot 
adopt the trifling sense given by Whitby, 
al.,—‘ whether He come in the night, and 
so find us taking our natural rest, or in the 
day when we are waking.’ Thus under- 
stood however, it will be at the sacrifice 
of perspicuity, seeing that the words wake 
and sleep have been used ethically through- 
out the passage. If we wish to preserve the 
uniformity of metaphor, we may [though 
Iam not satisfied with this] interpret in 
this sense: that our Lord died for us, that 
whether we watch [are of the number of 
the watchful, i.e. already Christians] or 
sleep [are of the number of the sleeping, 
i.e. unconverted] we should live, &c. Thus 
it would be equivalent to, ‘who died that 
all men might be saved: who came, not 
to call the righteous only, but sinners to 
life. There is to this interpretation the 
great objection that it confounds with the 
“rest” the “ee,”’ who are definitely spokeu 
of as set by God not to wrath but to the ob- 
taining of salvation. So that the sense live 
or die, must, I think, be accepted. and the 
want of perspicuity with it). together: 
not to be joined to “with Him.” 
11.] Conclusion from the whole—Where- 
fore, seeing that these things are so. 
12—24.| Miscellaneous exhortations, 
ending with a solemn wish for their per- 
Sectionin the day of Christ. 12, 13.] 
In reference to their duties to the rulers 
of the church among them. The connexion 
(but, a slight contrast with that which 
has just passed) seems to be this: that, 
as the duty of comforting and building up 
one another lias just been mentioned, the 
transition is now made to those whose 
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t 2 Thess. iii. 
1, 12. 

u Heb. xii.12. 
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know them which labour among you, 
and preside over you in the Lord, 
and admonish you; /°and to esteem 
them very highly in Jove for their 
work’s sake. * Be at peace among 
yourselves. 1! But we exhort you, 
brethren, tadmonish the disorderly, 
“comfort the fainthearted, * support 


V. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


beseech you, brethren, to 
know them which labour 
among you, and are over 
you in the Lord, and ad- 
monish you; '3 and to 
esteem them very highly 
iz love for their work's 
sake. And be at peace 
among yourselves. 14 Now 
we exhort you, brethren, 
warn them that are unruly, 
confort the feebleminded, 


& xv.l. Gal. : 

vila the weak, ¥ be long-suffering toward 
y Gal. v, 22 . 

Eohiv.? all men. 1See that none render 


Col. iii. 12. 

2 Tim IVa, 
my Levi xtxi 18, 

Prov. xx. 22. 


evil for evil unto 


any one ; 


support the weak, be pa- 
tient toward all men. 15 See 
that none render evil for 


but 


vane eer “follow after that which is] evil unto any man; ‘but 
Star Teor, good, both toward one another, ¢te” follow that which is 
vig. 1 Pet. As valle Ie Reta: ] _. | good, both among your- 
ately, 8a toward all. VEJOICE ALWAYS, | selnes, and to all men. 
pidorviw, 17° pray unceasingly, 4in every 16 Rejoice evermore. 1 Pray 
orhik iv. 4. | without ceasing. 8 In 
& xxi. 36. Rom, xii.12. Eph. vi. 18. Col.iv 2. 1 Pet.iv.7. @ Eph. v.20. Col. iii. 17. 


especial work this is; and one part of for- 
warding the work is, the recognition and 
encouragement of them by the ehureh. 
12.] to know: i.e. favourably and 
honourably to recognize. Compare 2 Tim. 
ii, 19: also 1 Cor. xvi. 18.—The persons 
indicated by them which labour... pre- 
side... admonish ..., are the same, viz. 
the presbyters or bishops: sce note on 
Aets xx. 17, 28. in the Lord, as the 
element in which, the matter with regard 
to which, their presidency takes place: 
‘in divine things.’ 13.] very highly 
is best taken with 7x love: it will not form 
a suitable qualification for the verb esteem, 
as that word is used in the original. 
for their work’s sake may mean, because 
of the nature of their work, viz. that it 
is the Lord’s work, for your souls: or, on 
account of their activity in their office, 
as a reeompense for their work. Both 
these motives are combined in Heb. xiii. 17. 
This exhortation, be at peace among your- 
selves, scems to be suggested by the fore- 
going, as enforeing peaceful and loving 
subordination without party strife: see 
the mention of the wzruly below. 
14—22.]| General exhortations with re- 
gard to Christian duties. There appears 
no reason for regarding these verses as 
addressed to the presbyters, as some have 
done. They are tor ali: for each to inter- 
pret according to the sphere of his own 
duties. By the word brethren, he con- 
tinues the same address as above. 


14. disorderly] This, as ch. iv. 11, 2 Thess. 
iii. 6, 11, certainly implies that there was 
reason to complain of this disorder in the 
Thessalonian chureh. The original word 
is especially said of the soldier who does 
not remain in his rank: hence disorderly. 

fainthearted] such e.g. as needed 
the comfort of ch. iv. 13 ff. support | 
literally, keep hold of. the weak must 
be understood of the spiritually weak, not 
the literally sick. 15.] This gives a 
slight warning that the practice might 
creep on them unawares. It is not ad- 
dressed to any particular section of the 
church, but to all: to each for himself, and 
the chureh for each. 16.] Chrysostom 
refers this to ver. 15: When we have 
such a disposition as to hurt no one but to 
do good to all, whence can the sting of 
grief enter? For he who so joys in being 
injured as to requite his injurer by good 
offices, whence shall he receive annoyance 
for the future?” But perhaps this is 
somewhat far-fetched. The connexion 
seems however to be justified as he pro- 
ceeds: “And how, means the Apostle, is 
this possible ? if we will, it is possible. 
And then he shews the way: ‘pray 
uneeasingly’ Ke.” And so Theophylact : 
“ For one accustomed to converse with God 
and to give thanks to Him for all that 
happens, as good for him, will clearly pos- 
sess unbroken joy.” 17.] See Chry- 
sostom and Theophylact above. pray, 
not of the mere spirit of prayer, as Jowett : 
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every thing give thanks: 
for this ts the will of 
God in Christ Jesus con- 
cerning you. '% Quench 
not the Spirit. °° Despise 
not prophesyings. *! Prove 
all things; hold fast that 
which is good. = Abstain 
from alt appearance of 


® prove 


all things ; 
whieh is good, **! abstain from every g 1 Gor. ii 11, 
form of evil. 
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thing give thanks: for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus toward 
you. Me*Queneh not the Spirit, eFyh.iv.so. | 
20f despise not prophesyings, *! but ie ee 


Nhold fast that ertor, Hee 


: al 1 
23 But ‘may the God 1 bain s. 


? 23 . i Job xxviii. 28. 
aia hs re God! of peace himself } sanctify you Bs.seviiaw. 
of peace sanctify you k Phil. iv. 9. 


wholly; and 1 pray God 
your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
24 Faithful is he that call- 


but, asin the parallel, Eph. vi. 18, of direct 
supplications to God. These may be un- 
ceasing, in the heart which is full of his 
presence and evermore communing with 
Hin. 18. in Christ Jesus] in, as 
its medium; Christ being the Mediator. 
19.] Chrysostom, &c. understand 
this ethically: that an unclean life quenches 
the Spirit within. But there can be no 
doubt that the supernatural agency of the 
Spirit is here alluded to,—the speaking in 
tongues, &c., as in 1 Cor. xil. 7 ff It is 
conceived of as a flame, which may be 
checked and quenched: hence the “fervent 
(boiling) iz the Spirit” of Acts xviii. 25; 
Rom. xii. 11. 20.] On prophesyings 
see 1 Cor. xii. 10, note. They were liable 
to be despised in comparison with the more 
evidently miraculous gift of tongues: and 
hence in 1 Cor. xiv. 5, &e. he takes pains 
to shew that prophecy was in reality the 
greater gift. 21.| This refers back 
to the foregoing : but try all (such spiritual 
gifts): see 1 Cor. xii. 10; xiv. 29; 1 John 
iv. 1. hold fast that which is good 
is best regarded as beginning a new scn- 
tence, and opposed to that which follows: 
not however as disconnected from the pre- 
eeding, but suggested by it. In this, and 
in all ‘things, hold fast the good. 
22.] These words cannot by any possibility 
be rendered asin A. V., ‘abstain from all 
appearance of evil.” For (1) the Greek 
word (eidos) never signifies ‘ appearance’ 
in this sense: (2) the two members of the 
sentence would thus not be logically corre- 
spondent, but a newidea would be introduced 
in the second which has no place in the con- 
text: for it is not against being deceived 
by false appearance, nor against giving 
oecasion by behaviour which appears like 
evil, that he is cautioning them, but 


wholly ; and may your spirit and fails. 
soul and body ™be preserved whole m1cor.i.s. 
without blame in the eoming of our 

Lord Jesus Christ. 


ee MPaithiul 1s) ee 


2 Thess. iii. 
3. 


merely to distinguish and hold fast that 
which is good, and reject that which is 
evil. The Greek word means the species, 
as subordinated to the genus :—abstain 
from every species (or form) of evil. 
23, 24.| But may the God of peace Him- 
self—contrast to all these feeble endeavours 
on your own part. peace, here most 
probably in its wider sense, as the accom- 
plishment of all these Christian graces, 
and result of the avoidance of all evil. It 
seems rather far-fetched to refer it back 
to ver, 138. wholly (in original, 
entire, an adjective, agreeing with you) 
scems to refer to the entireness of sanctifi- 
cation, which is presently expressed in 
detail. and introduces the detailed 
expression of the same wish from the lower 
side—in its effects. Spirit and soul 
and body| The Srrrivt (pneuma) is the 
highest and distinctive part of man, the 
immortal and responsible sow, in our 
common parlance: tbe soun is the lower 
or animal soul, containing the passions and 
desires which we have in common with the 
brutes, but which in ws is ennobled and 
drawn up by the spirit. That St. Paul 
had these distinctions in mind, is plain from 
such places as 1 Cor. ii. 14. The spirit, 
that part whereby we are receptive of the 
Holy Spirit of God, is, in the unspiritual 
man, crushed down and subordinated to 
the animal soul (psyché): he therefore is 
called “a psychie man, not having a 
spirit,” Jude 19: sce also note on 1 Cor. 
as above. in the coming,—for it will 
be iw that day that the result will be seen, 
—that the having been kept whole without 
blame will be aceomplished. 

24.] Assurance, from God’s faithful- 
ness, that it will be so. Faithful, i.e. 
true to His word and calling. he that 
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he that calleth you, who also will do 
Spray for us. 
p kom. avi.1e. 2°? Salute all the brethren with an 
277 adjure you by the 
Lord that 4this epistle be read unto 
281 The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 


0 Col. iv. 3. it. 


25 - 
2 Thess. iii. Brethren, 


holy kiss. 
q Col. iv. 16. 
2 Thess. iii. 


rhim.xvi.20, All the holy brethren. 


24. 2 Thess. 
iii, 18. 


calleth] not “he that called,” but bring- 
ing out God’s office as the caller of His 
people: compare Gal. v. 8. will do 
it, viz. that which was specified in the 
last verse. 

25—28.] ConcLUSION. 26.] From 
this verse and the following, it would ap- 
pear that this letter was given into the 
hands of the elders. 27.] The mean- 
ing of this adjuration is, that an assembly 
of all the brethren should be held, and 
the Epistle then and there publicly read. 
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eth you, who also will do 
it. 25 Brethren, pray for 
us. 76 Greet all the bre- 
thren with an holy kiss. 
27 Tcharge you by the Lord 
that this epistle be read 
unto all the holy brethren. 
28 The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ he with you. 
Amen. 


Jowett offers many solutions for the Apos- 
tle’s vehemence of language. I should 
account for it, not by supposing any dis- 
trust of the elders, nor by the other hy- 
potheses which he suggests, but by the 
earnestness of spirit incidental to the solemn 
conclusion of an Epistle of which he is 
conscious that it conveys to them the will 
and special word of the Lord. all] 
i.e. in Thessalonica, assembled together. 
28.] See on 2 Cor. xiii. 18. 
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IL} PAUL, and Silva- 
nus, and Timotheus, unto 
the church of the Thessa- 
lonians in God our Father 
and the Lord Jasus Christ: 
2 Grace unto you, and 
peace, from God our Fa- 
ther and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 3 We are bound 
to thank God always for 
you, brethren, as tt is meet, 
because that your faith 
groweth exceedingly, and 
the char‘ty of every one of 
you all toward each other 
aboundeth; 4580 that we 
ourselves glory in you in 
the churches of God for 
your patience and faith in 


Cu. I. 1, 2.] ADDRESS AND GREETING. 
On ver. 1, see 1 Thess. i. 1, note. 


3—12.] INTRODUCTION. 


for their increase in faith and love, and 
their endurance under persecution (vv. 3, 
a rich recompense at 
Christ’s coming (vv. 5—10), and good 
wishes for their Christian perfection 
3.] as it is meet—refers 
to the whole preceding sentence. 

because does not state why we give thanks, 
but is dependent on the clanse preceding, 
it is meet, because, &c.—‘* We are bound 
expresses the duty of thanksgiving from 
its subjective side as an inward conviction, 
—as it is meet, on the other hand, from the 


4): promise @ 


(vve Ly £2); 


Vou. II. 
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J. 1 Pawn, *and Silvanus, and Ti- #2 Cort 19. 
mothy, unto the church of the Thes- 
salonians »in God our Father and »>1 Thess. i.1. 
the Lord Jesus Christ: 2° Grace ¢1cor.i.s. 
unto you, and peace, from God fF our t Some of our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


read the 

Father. 
34 We are bound to give thanks to a1thew.i., 
iii. 6, 9. 


God always for you, brethren, as it «11s. 
is meet, because that your faith in- 
creaseth exceedingly, and the love 
of every one of you all toward each 
other aboundeth ; “so that °we our- ¢2¢or,vii.1. 


selves make our boast of you in the j9'3°** 


churches of God ‘for your patience 1 Thess.i.s. 


objective side, as something answering to 
the state of circumstances.” lLiinemann. 

4.] we ourselves—as well as our 
informants, and others who heard abont 
you,—see 1 Thess. i. 8. There is ample 
reason for the emphasis on we ourselves. 
The fact of an Apostle making honourable 
mention of them in other churches was one 
which deserved this marking out, to their 
credit and encouragement. in the 
churches of God] i.e. at Corinth and in 
Achaia. your patience and faith] 
There is not the slightest necessity to take 
faith here in a different sense from that in 
ver. 3. The same faith which was re- 
ceiving so rich increase, was manifesting 

K k 


Thanksgiving 
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ei Thess.iit4 and faith &in all your persecutions 
and the afflictions that ye are en- 
during: 5 which is "a token of the 
righteous judgment of God, that ye 
may be counted worthy of the king- 
i1 Thess. ii. dom of God, ifor which ye are also 


h Phil. i. 28. 


kRev.vit0. suffering: °*if so be that it is a 
righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense affliction to them that. afflict 
you; 7and to you who are afflicted 

inev.xiv.13, Tyegt with us, at the revelation of 


m 1 Thess. iv. 


16. Jude 14. : 

nieb.x 27. the angels of his 

& xii, 29, a < 

2 Pet-ii7 flaming fire, bestowing vengeance 

oPsisxix On them ° that know not God, and 
@S8.1V.0- 

pRom iis. on them Pthat obey not the gospel 


+ Some of our 
oldest MSS. 
omit Christ. 

q Phil. iii. 19. 
2 Pet iii? 


itself by its fruit in the midst of persecu- 
tions and afiictions. ye are en- 
during: the persecutions continued at the 
time of the Epistle being written. 

5—10.] Comfort under these afflictions, 
to think that they were ouly part of God’s 
carrying out His justice towards them and 
their persecutors. 5.] In Phil. i. 28 
we have the like sentiment. a token 
or proof: manitested in you being called on 
and enabled to sutfer for Christ, and your 
adversaries filling up the measure of’ their 
opposition to God. The just judgment is, 
that just judgment which will be com- 
pleted at the Lord’s coming, but is even 
now preparing—this being an earnest and 
token of it. that ye may be, &c.] 
belongs to the implied assertion of the fore- 
going clause—‘which judgment is even 
now bringing about, &c.’—It is said not 
merely of the result, nor is it of the purpose 
of your endurance, as Estius characteristi- 
eally explains it, to bring in the Romish 
doctrine of merit :—but of the purpose of 
God’s dispensation of just judgment by 
whieh you will be ripened and fitted for 
His kingdom. 6.] If so be that (this 
refers baek to the words just judgment 
above, and introduces a substantiation of 
this expression by an appeal to our ideas of 
strict justice) it is just with (in the esteem 
of) God to requite to those who trouble 
you tribulation (according to the strict 
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the Lord Jesus from heaven with 


of our Lord Jesus t [Christ] : 9 4 the 
which shall be punished with ever- 
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all your persecutions and 
tribulations that ye endure: 
5 whieh is @ manifest token 
of the righteous judgment 
of God, that ye may be 
counted worthy of the king- 
dom of God, for which ye 
also suffer : © seeing it is a 
righteous thing with God 
to recompense tribulation 
to them that trouble you; 
7 and to you who are trou- 
bled rest with us, when the 
Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels, & in 


micht, 8 Nin |flaming fire taking ven- 


geance on them that know 
not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: 9 who shall 
be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from the 


rule of recompense), and to you who are 
troubled rest (literally relaxation: “the 
glory of the kingdom of God on its negative 
side, as liberation from earthly affliction.” 
Liinemann) with us (viz. the writers, Pani, 
Silvanus, and Timothy, who aretroubled like 
yourselves: not ‘with us (all) Christians, 
as some interpret it,—for all Christians 
were not afflicted, which is the condition 
ot this rest in our sentence: still less, 
‘with us Jews,’ you being Gentiles, as 
Beugel and others), at the revelation (mani- 
festation in his appearing) of the Lord 
Jesus from heaven (compare 1 Thess. iv. 
16) with the angels of His might (no 
hendiadys—not to be rendered as A. V., 
‘his mighty angels,” which, as usual, ob- 
scures and stultifies the sense: for the 
might of the angels is no element here, 
but His might, of which they are the 
angels—serving His power and proclaim- 
ing His might), im (the) fire of flame 
(so literally: further specification of the 
revelation above: does not belong to the 
following, as punctuated in A. VY. On 
the analogy, see Exod. iii. 2; xix. 18; 
Dan. vii. 9, 10), bestowing (or, allotting: 
distributing as their portion) vengeance 
on them that know not God (the Gen- 
tiles), and on them (the demonstrative 
pronoun repeated indicates a new class 
of persons) that obey not the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus (the unbelieving Jews, sce 
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presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power ; 
10 when he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and 
to be admired in all them 
that believe (because our 
testimony among you was 
believed) ‘in that day. 
Mt Wherefore also we pray 
always for you, that our 
God would count you wor- 
thy of this calling, and 
fulfil all the good pleasure 
of Nis goodness, and the 
work of faith with power : 
12 that the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ may be 
glorified in you, and ye in 
him, according to the grace 
of our God and the Lord 
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lasting destruction from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, and ‘from the + peut. ssxii, 
. x 2. sa. 11, 

glory of his power; 2°" when he ,s°hs. . 
shall come to be glorified m_ his 
saints, ‘and to be admired 1m all tPs.lsviii.ss 
them that t believed (because our 5% att ovr 

: : . oldest MSS, 
testimony to you was believed) in 
that day. 11 To which end we pray 
also always for you, that our God 
may "count you worthy of your uver.s. 
calling, and may fulfil all good 
pleasure of goodness, and * work =1Thess.i.s. 
of faith, with power: V’¥that the yiretize 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ may 
be glorified in you, and ye im him, 


Jesus Christ. 


according to the grace of our God 


and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Rom. x. 3, 16): the which (this expression, 
generic and classifying, refers back to their 
characteristics just mentioned, thus con- 
taining in itself the reason for thezr punish- 
ment, Sc., following) shall be punished 
with (literally, pay the penalty of) ever- 
lasting destruction from (‘apart from,’ 
see Matt. vii. 23. It has been interpreted 
of time,—‘ from the time of the appearing, 
&c.;? but the words from the presence 
will not bear this) the presence (face) of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his Power (i. e. 
from the manifestation of his power in the 
glorification of his saints [see Isa. ti. 10, 
19, 21]); when he shall [have] come to be 
glorified (by the great manifestation at 
His coming) in (they will be the element 
of His glorification: He will be glorified zn 
them, just as the sun is reflected in a mirror) 
his saints (not angels, but holy men), and 
to be admired (wondered at) in (see above) 
all them that believed (past participle, 
looking back from that day on the past)— 
because our testimony to you (not “ among 
you,” as A. V.) was believed (parenthesis, 
serving to inelude the Thessalonians among 
them that believed)—in that day (the day 
of which we all know: this connects with 
what went before the parenthesis). We 
may observe, as against Jowett’s view of 
the arguments here being merely “they 
suffer now; therefore their enemies will 
sniffer hereafter: their enemies will suffer 
hereafter ; therefore they will be comforted 


hereafter,”—that the argumentsare nothing 
of the kind, resting entirely on the asser- 
tion that it is a righteous thing: thus 
bringing in all tbe relations of the Chris- 
tian covenant, of them to God, and God to 
them,—and by contrast, of God to their 
enemies and persecutors. 11.] With 
a view to which (consummation, the being 
glorified, &e., above, in your case, as is 
shewn below: not ‘wherefore, as A. V., 
&c.) we pray also (as well as wish) always 
concerning you, that our God may count 
rou (emphatic) worthy (not—‘ make you 
worthy,’ which the word cannot mean) of 
your calling (just as we are exhorted to 
walk worthily of the calling whereunto we 
were called, Eph. iv. 1—the calling being 
taken not merely as the first act of God, 
but as the enduring state produced by that 
act [see especially 1 Cor. vii. 20], the nor- 
mal termination of which is, glory), and 
may fulfil (complete,—bring to its fulness 
in you) all (possible) right purpose of 
goodness (it is quite impossible with many 
ancient Commentators, A. V., &e., to refer 
this expression to God—‘ His good plea- 
sure.” See the construction disenssed in 
my Greek Test. It must apply to the 
Thessalonians, as it does to human agents 
in Phil.i.15. And then it may either mean 
‘approval of that which is good,’—or right 
purpose, good pleasure, consisting in good- 
ness. The latter I own seems to me far 
the best) and (all) work of faith (activity 
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IJ. ! But we beseech you, bre- 
thren, touching *the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and » our gather- 
ing together unto him, ®*that ye 
¢ Matt. xxiv.4. be not soon shaken from your mind, 

Eph. v. 6. . . 
1Johniv.l. nor yet be troubled, neither by spi- 
rit, nor by word nor by letter, as by 
us, to the effect that the day of + the 
34Qet no man de- 


al Thess. iv. 
16. 


b Matt. xxiv. 
1. Mark 
xiii. 27. 
1 Thess. iv. 


t So all our 
oldest au- 


thoritres. 4: 
a Matt. xxiv. 4. Lord is come. 
Eph. v. 6. 


of faith: see ref. 1 Thess. note. The geni- 
tive is again one of apposition), with (in) 
power (belongs to fulfil, q. d. mightily); 
—that, &c. On the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, compare Phil. ii. 9 ff 

Cu. II. 1—12.] DoGMaTIcaL PORTION 
OF THE EpistLE. Information (by way 
of correction) concerning the approach of 
the day of the Lord: its prevenient and 
accompanying circumstances. 1. 
But (passing from those things which he 
prays for them, to those which he prays of 
them) we beseech you, brethren (to win 
their affectionate attention), in regard of 
(the A. V., and many ancient Commenta- 
tors, render this preposition ‘dy,’ and 
understand it as introdueing a formula of 
adjuration. But this construction is not 
found in the New Test. ; and it is most un- 
natural that the Apostle should thus eon- 
jure them by that concerning which he 
was about to teach them. It is best there- 
fore to take it as above; with a slight 
tinge of the meaning “on behalf of :” for 
the subject had been misrepresented, and 
justice ts done to it by the Apostle) the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our 
gathering together (i.e. the gathering to- 
gether of us, announeed in 1 Thess. iv. 17) 
to Him, 2.| [in order] that (aim of 
the request) ye should not be soon (lightly, 
and with small reason) shaken (properly 
of the waves agitated by a storm) from 
your mind (your mental apprehension of 
the subject :—not ‘your former more cor- 
rect sentiment,’ as some interpret it), nor 
yet be troubled, neither by spirit (by means 
of spiritual gift of propheey or the like, 
assumed to substantiate such a view), nor 
by word (of mouth : belongs closely to “nor 
by letter” following, as is shewn by ver. 15, 
where they again appear together) nor by 
letter, a8 by (agency of) us (pretending 
to be from us. Let no pretended saying, 
no pretended epistle of mine, shake you in 
this matter. That there were such, is 
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IT. 1 Now we beseech 


you, brethren, by the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by our gather- 
ing together unto him, 
2 that ye be not soon shaken 
in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by 
word, nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of 
Christ is at hand. 3 Let 


shewn by this parallel position of the 
clauses with by spirit, which last agency 
certainly was among them. Sayings, and 
an epistle, to this effect, were ascribed to 
the Apostle. So Chrysostom: ‘“ He seems 
to me here to hint, that some were going 
about with a forged Epistle pretending to 
be from Paul, and that shewing this they 
affirmed the day of the Lord to be already 
come, that they might deceive many.”— 
However improbable this may seem, our 
expression would seem hardly to bear legi- 
timately any other meaning. Compare 
also ch, 11. 17, and note. It is impossible 
to understand the “ Hpistle as by us” of 
the first Epistle, wrongly understood, which 
certainly would have been more plainly ex- 
pressed, and the Epistle would have been 
not, as here, disowned, but explained), 
to the effect that (‘as if, or ‘as that’) 
the day of the Lord is present (not, ‘7s at 
hand: the verb here used oceurs six times 
besides in the New Test., and always 
in the sense of being present; in two of 
those places, Rom. viii. 38, 1 Cor. tii. 22, 
the things present are distinguished ex- 
pressly from the things to come. Besides 
which, we may without presumption say, 
St. Paul could not have so written, nor 
eould the Spirit have so spoken by him. 
The teaching of the Apostles was, and of 
the Holy Spirit in all ages has been, that 
the day of the Lord ts at hand. But these 
Thessalonians imagined it to be already 
come, and accordingly were deserting their 
pursuits in life, and falling into other ir- 
regularities, as if the day of grace were 
closed. So Chrysostom plainly, ‘The 
devil, when he could not persuade them 
that the announcements of things future 
were false, took another way, and having 
suborned certain pestilent fellows, en- 
deavoured to deceive by persuading them 
that those great and glorious events had an 
end. At onetime they said that the resurree- 
tion was already past: but in this ease they 
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no man deceive you by any 
means: for that day shall 
not come, except there come 
a falling away first, and 
that man of sin be re- 
vealed, the son of perdi- 
tion; 4 who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or that 
is worshipped; so that he 
as God sitteth in the temple 
of God, shewing himself 
that he is God. ® Remem- 
ber ye not, that, when I 
was yet with you, I told 


alteth 


he 
that, when 


said that the judgment was come, and the 
presence of Christ, &c., thus removing fear 
of retribution for the evil, and hope of 
reward for the good. And what was worst 
of all, some of them repeated sayings of 
Paul to this effect, some feigned Epistles 
as having been written by him’). 

3.] Let no man deceive you in any manner 
(not only in either of the foregoing, but in 
any whatever): for (that day shall not 
come) (so A. V. supplies, rightly. There 
does not seem to have been any intention 
on the part of the Apostle to fill up the 
ellipsis: it supplies itself in the reader’s 
mind), unless there have come the apos- 
tasy first (of which he had told them when 
present, sce ver. 5: and probably with a 
further reference still to our Lord’s pro- 
phecy in Matt. xxiv. 10—12), and there 
have been revealed (ch. i. 7. As Christ in 
His time, so Antichrist in his time, is ‘7e- 
vealed ’’—brought out into light: he too is 
a mystery to be unfolded and displayed: 
see vv. 8, 9) the Man of Sin (in whom sin 
ig as it were personified, as righteousness 
in Christ. The genititive, of sin, is called by 
Ellicott that of the predominating quality. 
Notice the variety,—of lawlessness, which 
is the term used below, vv. 7, 8), the son of 
perdition (see John xvii. 12, where our 
Lord uses the expression of Judas. It 
seems merely to refer to Antichrist him- 
self, whose essence and inheritance is per- 
dition,—not to his influence over others) ; 
he that withstandeth (the expression is 
absolute, ‘he that withstands CHRIST,’ the 
anti-christ, 1 John ii. 18), and exalteth 
himself above (in a hostile sense) every 
one that is called God (compare a similar 
expression, 1 Cor. viii. 5. “The expression 
includes the trwe God, as well as the false 
ones of the heathen—but that is called is 
a natural addition from Christian caution, 
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ceive you in any way: for fF [that t These words 
day shall not come], unless there 
shall have come the apostasy first, 
and ¢the Man of + Sin ‘shall have e 1 Tim.iv.1, 
been revealed, the son of perdi. * 


are not ex- 
pressed in the 
original. 


ur two 
most ancient 
MSS, read 


. lawlessuess. 
tion; “he that opposeth, and " ex- Dan, vi. 2. 
1 Jobn ii.18, 


iabove every one Rev. xili.n, 


g John xvii. 12. 


Ezek. xxviii. 
2,6,9: Dau, 
vii. 25 & xi 


i1 Cor. viii. 5. 

tas God is 
omitted by all 
our most 
ancient MSS. 


5 Remember ye not, 
I was yet with you, I 


as ‘every God’ would have been a sense- 
less and indeed blasphemous expression for 
a Christian.” Liinemann), or an object of 
adoration (compare the close parallel in 
Dan. xi, 36, 37. Notice, that the meaning 
of these words cannot by any probability be 
fulfilled by any one who, as the Pope, 
creates objects of worship, and thus (by 
inference merely) makes himself greater 
than the objects which he creates: but it 
is required that this Antichrist should 
set HIMSELF up as an object of worship, 
above, and as superior to, “ every one that 
is called God or worshipped ”’); so that he 
sits in (enters into, sets himself down in, and 
remains in) the temple of God (this, say 
some Commentators, cannot be any other 
than the temple at Jerusalem: on account 
of the definiteness of the expression, sits in 
the temple of God. But there is no force 
in this. Zhe temple of God is used meta- 
phorically by St. Paul in 1 Cor. iii. 17: 
and why not here? see also 1 Cor. vi. 16; 
Eph. ii. 21. From these passages it is plain 
that such figurative sense was familiar to 
the Apostle. And if so, the sitting makes 
no difficulty. Its figurative sense, as hold- 
ing a place of power, sitting as judge or 
ruler, is more frequent still : see in St. Paul, 
1 Cor. vi. 4: and Matt. xxiii. 2: Rev. xx. 4: 
to which indeed we might add the many 
places where our Lord is said to sé on the 
right hand of God, e. g. Heb.i. 3; vill. 1; 
x. 12; xii. 2; Rev. ill, 21. Respecting 
the interpretation, see Introduction, § v.), 
shewing himself (not merely attempting to 
shew himself, but the words import that it is 
his habit and office to exhibit himself as 
God) that he is God (not ‘a god,’ but the 
word designates the divine dignity which 
he predicates of himself. The emphasis is 
on 18s—shewing himself that he 13 God). 

5.] conveys a reproach—they would not 
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told you these things? 6 And now |you these things? © And 
one : . now ye know what with- 
ye know what hindereth, that he|o ot har he vith Be 


be revealed 


might 


taken out of the way. 


1 Daun. vii. 10, 
TL: 


+ So most of our 
oldest MSS., 
versions, und 


nib . and shall destroy ® with the appear- 

Sa. Xl &. . . . 

Hosvi5. ance of his coming: 9 whose coming 
Rey. ii. 16. 


ne 9-5 Cafter the working of Satan in all 


Ifeb. x 


in his 
eo HS time. 7 For *the mystery of law- 

lessness doth already work, only 

until he that now hindereth be 
8 And then 
shall the Lawless One be revealed, 
‘whom the Lord + Jesus shall con- 
sume ™ with the breath of his mouth, 


OW] | sevealed in his time. 7 For 


the mystery of iniquity doth 
already work: only he who 
now letteth will let, until 
he be taken out of the 
way. % And then shall that 
Wicked be revealed, whom 
the Lord shall consume 
with the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming: 
even him, whose coming 
ts after the working of 
Satan with all power and 


o Joh vita. power and Psigns and wonders of 


pli. a. 2. 
Rey, xviii. 23. 


have been so lightly moved, if they had 
remembered this. 6.] And now (not 
temporal, but as “ seeing that this is so,’— 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 13,—‘ now’ in our argu- 
ment) ye know that which hindereth (viz. 
‘him’—the man of sin: not, the Apostle 
JSrom speaking freely,—nor the coming of 
Christ), in order that (the aim of the 
hindrance [in God’s purposes] — ‘that 
which keeps him back, that he may not 
be revealed before his,’ &c.) he may be 
revealed (sce on ver. 3) in his own time 
(the time appointed him by God). 

7.| For (explanation of last verse. I keep 
in my rendering in the notes to the literal 
force of the original) the MYSTERY (as 
opposed to the rerelation of the man of 
sin) ALREADY (as opposed to “zn his own 
time”? above) is working (not ‘is being 
wrought” I retain the inversion of the 
words, to mark better the primary and 
secondary emphasis: see below) of law- 
lessness (i. e. ungodliness—refusal to re- 
cognize God’s law—see reff.—The genitive 
is one of apposition: the lawlessness is 
that wherein the mystery consists), only 
until he that now hindcereth be removed 
(the phrase is used of any person or thing 
which is taken out of the way, whether by 
death or other removal). 8.] And 
then (when he that hinders shall have 
been removed: the empbasis is on this 
word) shall be revealed the Lawless One 
(the same as the he of ver. 6: viz. the 
“man of sin”), Whom (by this relative 
clause is introdueed his ultimate fate at 
the coming of the Lord. To this the 
Apostle is carried on by the fervency ot 


p See Deut. xfii.1. Matt. xxiv. 24. Rey. xiii.13. & xix. 20, 


his spirit, and has to return again below 
to describe the working of Antichrist pre- 
viously) the Lord Jesus will destroy by 
the breath of His mouth (from Isa. xi. 4. 
It is better to keep the expression in its 
simple majesty, than to interpret it, as 
Theodoret, “that the Lord has but to 
speak, and shall deliver the wicked one to 
utter destruction ”),and annihilate (not, 
as Olshansen, ‘deprive of his influence,’ 
nor can Rey. xix. 19 be brought to bear 
here) by the appearance of His coming 
(not ‘the brightness of his coming,’ as very 
many Commentators, and A. V.; but as 
Bengel: “The apparition of His coming 
is anterior to it, or at all events is its first 
shining forth x? the mere outburst of His 
presence shall bring the adversary to 
nought. Compare the sublime expres- 
sion of Milton, —‘far off His coming 
shone’): 9, 10.] whose (refers back 
to the “whom” above—going back in time, 
to deseribe the character of his ageney) 
coming is (the present is not used for the 
future, nor is the Apostle setting himself 
at the time prophesied of,—but it describes 
the essential attribute, as so often) accord- 
ing to (such as might be expected from,— 
corresponding to) the working of Satan 
(Satan being the agent who works in the 
“lawless one”) in (manifested in, consisting 
in) all (kinds of) power and signs and 
wonders of falsehood (all and of falsehood 
both belong to all three substantives: the 
varieties ot his manifested power, and signs 
and wonders, all have falschood for their 
hase, and essence, and aim), and in all 
(manner of) deceit (not, us A. V. ‘de- 
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signs and lying wonders, 
10 and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish; because 
they reccived not the love 
of the truth, that they might 
be saved. 31 And for this 
cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they 
should believe alie: that 
they all might be damned |* 


perishing ; 


who believed noé the truth,{they all of them may be judged who 
believed not the truth, but * had t Rom. i.e. 
pleasure in unrighteousness. 

13 But as for us, * we are bound to 2:3. 
give thanks to God alway for you, bre- 
thren beloved of the Lord, because 
God *chose you ¥ from the begin- ¥1,Tess.i.4 
through sanctification of! nine to salvation 7 in sanctification of 4 Luke: 7. 
the Spirit and belief of the truth: 


but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness. 

18 But we are bound to 
give thanks alway to God 
for you, brethren beloved 
of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation 


the Spirit and belief 


ceivableness, for it is the agexcy of the 
man of sin—active deceit, of which the 
word is used) of unrighteousness (be- 
longing to, consisting in, leading to, uz- 
righteousness) for (tending to the destruc- 
tion of ) those who are perishing (on their 
way to perdition. WHy? not by God’s 
absolute decree, but); because (in requital 
for this, that) they did not (when it was 
offered to them) receive the love of the 
truth (the opposite of the fzlsehood which 
characterizes all the working of the man 
of sin: see as before, John viii. 44) in 
order to their being saved. 11.] And 
on this account (because they did not 
receive, &c.) God is sending to them (not 
as A. V., ‘shall send’ the verb is present, 
because the mystery of iniquity is already 
working. Ged’s sending must not for a 
moment be understood of permissiveness 
only on God’s part—He is the judicial 
sender and doer—it is He who hardens 
the heart which has chosen the evil way. 
All such distinctions are the merest folly : 
whatever God permits, he ordains) the 
working of delusion (is causing these seduc- 
ing influences to work among them. The 
A. V. has weakened, indeed almost stulti- 
fied the sentence, by rendering these words 
‘a strong delusion,’ i.e. the passive state 
resulting, instead of the active cause), in 
order that they should believe the false- 
hood (which the mystery of sin is working 
among them): that (the higher or ultimate 
purpose ot God) all might be judged (i.e. 
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beeause they received 


not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved. 
cause tdoth God send them the }"33% 


1l And ‘for this 1 Rom.i.s, 


&e See 


xiv. 9. 


working of delusion, * that they to aouw 


oldest MSS. 


hould believe the falsehood: 1° that * Matt xxiv. 5, 


iv.1. 


here ‘ condemned,’ by the context) who did 
not (looking back over their time of proba- 
tion) believe the truth, but found plea- 
sure in iniquity. I have above given 
the rendering of this important passage. 
For the history and criticism of its inter- 
pretation, see the Introduction, § v. 
13—III. 15.] HortaTory PORTION OF 
THE EPISTLE. 13—17.] Exhortation, 
grounded on thankfulness to God for their 
election by Him, to stand fast in the faith; 
and prayer that God would enable them to 
do so. 13.] But contrasts Pan], Silvanus, 
and Timothy, with those of whom he has 
been recently speaking. Liinemann re- 
marks, that as “to God” has preceded, 
and “ God” follows, the Lord here must 
be the Lord Jesus: see Rom. viii. 37; 
Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 2, 25. Otherwise, the 
expression is perhaps more normally used of 
the Father, ver. 16: Eph. ii. 4: Col. iii. 
12: John iii. 16, al. freq. from the 
beginning must be taken in the general 
sense, as in refl.: not in the special, ‘from 
the beginning of the gospel,’ as Phil. iv. 15. 
It answers to “before the worlds,” 1 Cor. 
ii. 7; “ before the foundation of the world,” 
Eph. i. 4; “before eternal ages,” 2 ‘Tim. i. 
9, all of which are spoken of the decrees of 
God. to salvation ] in contrast to the 
perdition lately spoken of. in sanc- 
tification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth] the elements in which the choosing 
to salvation takes place :—sanctification 
of (wrought by) the Spirit ; uot, the ‘sanc- 
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14whereunto he called you by our 
gospel, to *the obtaining of the 
v.10. glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
oa '* 15 Therefore, brethren, ° 


a John xvii. 
22. 1 Thess. 
ii. 12. 1 Pet. 


e1 Cor, xi. 2, 
ch. iii. 6. 


d ch. 4.1, 2. 


by our epistle. 


e 1 John iv. 10. 


Rev. i. 5. Y 

gave us eternal consolation and 
fipet.is, foood hope in grace, 17 comfort 
gicoris. your hearts, and &stablish you in 
1 Thess. iii. 


18. 1 Pet.v. 
10. 


a Eph. vi. 19. 
Col. iv. 3. 


Ill. ! Finally, 


tification of (your) spirit.’ This is the 
divine side of the element: the human 
side follows,—‘your own reception, by 
faith, of the truth.’ 14] to which 
(i.e. the being saved in sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth) He 
(God) called you through our Gospel 
(our preaching of the Gospel to you), in 
order to (your) acquisition (see on 1 Thess. 
vy. 9) of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(i.e. your sharing in the glory which He 
has; see John xvii. 22; Rom. viii. 17, 29). 
15.] Therefore—seeing that such 
is God’s intent respecting you. Mr. Jowett 
here describes the Apostle as being “un- 
conscious of the logical inconsistency” of 
appealing to them to do any thing, after 
he has just stated their election of God. 
Rather we should say, that he was deeply 
conscious, as ever, of the logical necessity 
of the only practical inference which man 
ean draw from God’s gracious purposes to 
him. No human reasoning powers can 
connect the two,—God’s sovereignty and 
man’s free will: all we know of them is, 
that the one is as certain a truth as the 
other. In proportion then as we assert the 
one strongly, we must ever implicate the 
other as strongly : a course which the great 
Apostle never fails to pursue: see Phil ii. 
12, 13, al. freq. stand fast is a con- 
trast to “being shaken,” ver. 2. 
our epistle, as contrasted with the “ epistle 
as from us” of ver. 2, refers to 1 Thess, 
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and hold the ‘traditions which ye 
were taught, whether by word, or 
164 But our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, and God and 
our Father, *which loved us, and 


every good work and word. 

brethren, 
1 Thess.v-25. for us, that the word of the Lord 
may have free course, and be glori- 
fied, even as it is also with you: 


Il. 14—17. 
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of the truth: 14 where- 
unto he called you by our 
gospel, to the obtaining of 
the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 18 Therefore, bre- 
thren, stand fast, and hold 
the traditions which ye have 
been taught, whether by 
word, or our epistle. '§ Now 
our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self, and God, even our 
Father, which hath loved 
us, and hath given us ever- 
lasting consolation and 
good hope through grace, 
17 comfort your hearts, and 
stablish you in every good 
word and work. 

ITI. | Finally, brethren, 
pray for us, that the word 
of the Lord may have free 
course, and be glorified, 


stand fast, 


* pray 


16, 17.] Himself, as a majestic in- 
troduction, in contrast with ws, who were 
the agents in the last verse: see 1 Thess. 
iii. 11, and as ensuring the cflicacy of the 
wish, as if it were said, ‘and then you are 
safe” Our Lord Jesus Christ is placed 
first, not merely because He is the me- 
diator between men and God, but because 
the sentence is a climax, rising to “ God 
and our Father” in the next clause. 

which loved us—refers to a single 
fact—the love of the Father in sending 
His Son—or the love of the Father and 
Son in our accomplished Redemption. 

and gave—by that act of Love. 

consolation, under all trials, and 
that eternal,—not transitory, as this 
world’s consolations : sufficient in life, and 
in death, and for ever: compare Rom. viii. 
38 f. This for all time present: and then 
good hope for the future. in grace 
(not, ‘through grace,’ as A. V.) belongs not 
to the words goed hope, but to the verb 
gave, and is the medium through, or 
element in which the gift is made. 

Cu. III. 1—5.] Exhortation to pray 
for him and his colleagues (1, 2). His 
confidence that the Lord will keep them 
(3)—and that they will obey his commands 
(4). Prayer for them (5). 1.] the 
word of the Lord,—i. e. the Gospel. 
may have free course] hterally, may run. 
Contrast to ‘being bound: sce 2 Tim. ii. 
9—may spread rapidly. The word of 


Ill. 1—6. 
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even as it is with you: 
2and that we may be de- 
livered from unreasonable 
and wicked men: for all 
men have not faith. 3 But 
the Lord is faithful, who 
shall stablish you, and 
keep you from evil. * And 
we have confidence in the 
Lord touching you, that ye 
both do and will do the 
things which we command 
you. > And the Lord direct 
your hearts into the love of 
God, and into the patient 
waiting for Christ. 

6 Now we command you, 


you, and 


the Lord is then glorified, when it be- 
comes the power of God to salvation to 
the believer—see Rom. i. 16. even 
as it is also with you] for they had thus 
received it: 1 Thess. i. 6. 2.] And 
in order for that to be the case,—that we 
may be free to preach it. The word ren- 
dered perverse is properly used of that 
which is not in its right place. When of 
persons, it designates one who does or says 
that which is inappropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. But as some other words 
which had originally a milder meaning, 
it has come to mean one who sets himself 
against divine or human laws. Perhaps 
“perverse”? is our nearest word to it. 
Who are these men? It is obvious that 
the key to the answer will be found in 
Acts xviii. They were the Jews at Co- 
rinth, who were at that time the especial 
adversaries of the Apostle and his preach- 
ing. And this is confirmed by the clause 
which he has added to account for their 
perversity aud wickedness. for to all 
men the (Christian) faith does not belong 
—all men do not receive it—have no re- 
ceptivity for it—obviously pointing at Jews 
by this description. 3.| Calvin says, 
«These words shew that Paul was anxious 
for others, rather than for himself. Against 
him malignant men directed all the stings 
of their wickedness, against him all their 
attacks were made: but he dirccts all his 
care towards his Thessalonians, lest any 
temptation should beset them.” But, 
in contrast with the men just mentioned. 

the Lord is Christ: see ch. ii. 16, 
and ver. 5. shall stablish you] in 
reference to his wish, ch. ii. 17. evil 
miiy also be rendered ‘the evil one,’ as in 
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Zand ’that we may be delivered > fom.xv.s1. 
from perverse and wicked men: for 

fall have not the faith. 
Lord is faithful, who shall stablish aLGer, i. Oe 


2 But the epee yee 


. ¢ i] i 1€8S. V. 
keep you rom evil. e John xvii. 15. 
2 Pet. ii. 9. 


+ Moreover ‘we have confidence in ¢¢¢éorviiis. 
the Lord touching you, that ye both 
are doing and will do the things 
which we command f [you]. 
may ®the Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God, and into the 
patience of Christ. 

6 Moreover 


Gal. v. 10. 


5 But t Omitted by 


some of our 

oldest MSS, 
g 1 Chron. 

xxix. 18, 


we command you, 


Matt. xiii. 19: Eph. vi. 16. But here the 
assurance seems, as before said, to cor- 
respond to the wish ch. ii. 17: in whieh 
case evil is neuter. We may observe that 
the words are nearly a citation from the 
Lord’s prayer. 4.]| forms a transition 
to the exhortations which are to follow 
ver. 6 ff. in the Lord, as the element in 
which his confidence is exercised, shews it 
to he one assuming that they will act con- 
sistently with their Christian profession : 
and so gives the expectation the force of 
an exhortation, but at the same time of a 
hopeful exhortation. 5.] There does 
not appear to be any distrust of the 
Thessalonians implied by this repeated 
wish for them, as De Wette supposes. 
Rather is it an enlargement, taken up by 
the but (not only so, but), of the assurance 
just expressed. the Lord— Christ, as 
before. the love of God here, from 
the fact of his wishing that their hearts 
may be directed into it, must be subjec- 
tive, the love of man to God. the 
patience of Christ has very generally been 
understood, as in A. V., ‘the patient wait- 
ing for Christ” But the substantive will not 
bear this meaning. It oceurs thirty-four 
times in the New Test., and always in the 
sense of endurance,—patience. Nor again 
can the expression mean ‘endurance for 
Christ’s sake,’ which the simple genitive 
will not convey: but it must be, as Chry- 
sostoin says, “that we may endure as He 
endured :” the patience of Christ (genitive 
possessive),—Which Christ shewed. 
6—15.| Dehortation from disorderly, 
idle habits of life. He had given a hint 
in this direction before, in the first Epistle 
(v. 14, 15): he now speaks more plainly 


cy 
CS 
[aor 


h Rom. xvi.17. 
ver. 14. 
1 Tim. vi. 5. 
2 John 10. 
il Cor. v.11, 
13. 


k 1 Thess. iv. 
1. & v.14. 
ver. 11, 12, 14. 

Teh, ii. 15, 

7 So almost ail 
our earliest 
MSS.: he re- 
ecived is in 
none of them. 

inl Cor, iv. 16. 
& xiv). 

1 Thess. i. 8, 


7s 
ni ‘Thess. i110. 


o Acts xviii. 3. 
& Xx. Gb. 
2 Cor. xi. 9. 
1 Thess. ii. 9 


p UCor. ix, 6. 
1 Thess. ii. 6. 
q ver. 7. 


r Gen, fii. 19. 
1 Thess. iv. 
ll. 


s ver. 6. 

t1 Thess. iv. 
Li. 
1 Tim. v. 13. 


1 Petcivi5, 
wl Thess. iv. 
ll. 


x Eph. iv. 28. 
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brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye ® withdraw 


IIT. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


brethren, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves 


yourselves ifrom every brother that|from every brother that 


is walking * disorderly, and not after 
'the tradition which + they received 
of us. 7 For yourselves know ™ how 
ye ought to imitate us: because ® we 
behaved not ourselves disorderly 
among you; Sneither did we eat 
bread from any man without reeom- 
pense; but in labour and toil ° work- 
ing night and day, that we might 
not be burdensome to any of you: 
9Pnot because we have not power, 
but to make ourselves an example 
unto you to imitate us. 1° For also 
when we were with you, this we 
eominanded you, ‘that if any will 
not work, neither let him eat. 
11 For we hear that there are some 
Swalking among you disorderly, 
‘working at no business, but being 
busybodies. "Now them that 
are such we eommand and exhort 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, * that 


walketh disorderly, and 
not after the tradition 
which he received of us. 
7 For yourselves know how 
ye ought to follow us: for 
we behaved not ourselves 
disorderly among you; 
S neither did we eat any 
man’s bread for nought ; 
but wrought with labour 
and travail night and day, 
that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you: 9 not 
because we have not power, 
but to make ourselves an 
ensample unto you to fol- 
low us. 1° For even when 
we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if 
any would not work, nei- 
ther should he eat. ©} For 
we hear that there are 
some which walk among 
you disorderly, working 
not at all, but are busy- 
bodies. 1? Now them that 
are such we command and 
exhort by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quiet- 


doubtless beeause their restlessness and 
excitement concerning the coming of Christ 
had been accompanied by an increase of 
such habits. His dissuading them from 
associating with such persons, scems to 
shew that the core of the Church was as 
yet sound in this respect. 6.] More- 
over we command you takes up the as- 
surance of ver. 4, and tests its general 
form by a special command. in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ strengthens 
the command. that ye withdraw your- 
selves | or, keep yourselves from: obviously 
without allusion as yet to any formal ex- 
commnunication, but iinplying merel y avoid- 
ance in intercourse and fellowship.—The 
term tradition refers to the oral instruction 
which the Apostle had given them when 
he was present, and subsequently con- 
firmed by writing (1 Thess. iv. 11, 12). 

which they received] The plural 
refers to the suim of the “al?” implicd in 


“every brother.” 7.] how ye ought 
to imitate us is a concise way of express- 
ing ‘how ye ought to walk in imitation 
of ns.’ 8.] to eat bread is a Hebraistic 
expression for ‘to get sustenance: from 
any man, ‘at any one’s expense,’ from 
any one as a gift. 9.] See 1 Cor. ix. 
+L tf, where he treats of his abstinence from 
this his apostolic power. 10.] For 
also,—and we carried this further: we not 
only set you an example, but inculcated 
the duty of diligence by special precept. 
The for is co-ordinate with that in ver. 7. 

if any, &c.] The Commentators 
quote this saying from several places in 
the rabbinical books. 

11.] Ground for reminding them of this 
his saying. being busybodies; or, 
being active about trifles; ‘busy only 
with what is not their own business.’ 
There is in the original a play on words, 
which it is of course diticult to represent 
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ness they work, and eat 
their own bread. 33 But 
ye, brethren, be not weary 
in well doing. 34 dud if 
any man obey not our word 
by this epistle, note that 
man, and have no com- 
pany with him, that he may 
be ashamed. ' Yet count 
him ot as an enemy, but 
admonish lim as a brother. 
16 Now the Lord of peace 
himself give you peace al- 
ways by all means. The 
Lord be with you all. 
The salutation of Paul 
with mine own hand, which 
as the token in every epistle: 
so I write. %8 The grace 


way. 


working with quietness they cat 
their own bread. 
thren, ¥ be not weary in well doing. y Gal. vi.». 
1 But if any man obeyeth not our 

word by this epistle, mark that 

man, and *keep no company with @Matt, xviii 
him, that he may be ashamed. 
15 And *count him not as an enemy, ®!<v.xis.17. 


13 But ye, bre- 


Cor.v. 


911. ver. 6. 


1 Thess.v.14. 


but Padmonish him as a_ brother, > Titus iii10. 
16 But may *the Lord of peace him- ¢2om,xv. 3s. 
self give you peace always in every 
The Lord be with you all. =. 
174The salutation of me Paul with Q1 Cor svi. 
mine own hand, which is a token ™ 


Y xvi. 20. 
1 Cor. xiv. 33. 
2 Cor. xii. 12, 
1 Thess. v. 


in every epistle: so I write. 18¢ The e nom. svi. 24. 


in the English. 12.] in the Lord: 
sce on ver. 6. with quietness may 
be taken either suhjectively,—with a quiet 
mind;—or, objectively, with quiet, i.e. 
in outward peace. The former is most 
probable, as addressed to the offenders 
themselves. their own, emphatic— 
that which they themselves have earned. 

13.] But ye—ye who are free from this 
fault. well doing, from the context, 
cannot mean ‘doing good’ (to others), but 
doing well, living diligently and uprightly : 
see also Gal. vi. 9, where the same general 
sentimen’ occurs. 14. mark] The 
ordinary meaning of the word: put a 
mark on him, by noticing him for the 
suke of avoidance. 15.| And is more 
delicate than “yet” or “but” would be: 
‘and I know that it will follow as a con- 
sequence of your being Christians, that ye 
will, &e.’ as in the first clause seems 
superfluous: it is perhaps inserted to cor- 
respond with the other clause, or still 
further to soften the counting him an 
enemy. 

16.] Concluding wish. On the 
Lord Himself, see on ch. ii. 16. the 
Lord of peace| As the Apostle constantly 
uses also the expression, “the God of 
Peace” (sce Rom. xv. 333 xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 11, al.), we here must understand our 
Lord Jesus Christ. peace must not 
he understood only of peace with one 
another : for there has been no specia) men- 
tion of mutual disagrcement in this Epis- 
tle: but of peace in general, outward and 
inward, here and hereafter, as in Rom. xiv. 


17. The stress is on you—May the Lord 
of Peace give you (that) Peace always in 
every way (whether it be outward or in- 
ward, for time or for cternity). 

with you all] Therefore with those who 
walked disorderly also. The man who 
was to be admonished as a brother, would 
hardly be excluded from the Apostle’s 
parting blessing. 

17, 18.] ConcLusion. 17.) Auto- 
graphic salutation. The Epistle, as it 
follows from this, was not written with 
the Apostle’s own hand, but dictated. So 
with other Epistles: sce Rom. xvi. 22: 
1 Cor. xvi. 21: Col. iv. 18. The whole of 
vy. 17, 18, not merely the benediction, are 
included in the term the salutation, as 
written by his own hand. By the words 
so I write, we must not conceive that any 
thing was added, such as his signature,— 
or “farewell,” or any thing of the kind: 
they are said of that which he is writing 
at the time. His reason for this caution 
evidently was, the “epistle as from us,” 
spoken of ch. ii. 2. And the words in every 
epistle must not be limited to any future 
Epistles which he might send to the Thes- 
salonians, but understood of a caution 
which he intended to practise in future 
with all his Epistles: or at least with 
such as required, from circumstances, this 
identification. Thus we have (1 Thess. 
heing manifestly an exception, as written 
before the rule was established) Gal. writ- 
ten with his own hand (see note on Gal. 
vi. 11); 1 Cor. authenticated (xvi. 21); 
2 Cor. sent by Titus, aud therefore perhaps 
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grace of our Lord Jesus Christ bef our Lord Jesus Christ 


be with you all. Amen. 
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tamenis with you all f. 


our most ancient MSS. 


not needing it (but it may have existed in 
xiii. 12, 13 without heing specified) ; Rom. 
not requiring it, as not insisting on his 
personal authority (but here again the 
concluding doxology may have been auto- 
graphic): Col. authenticated (iv. 18): 
Eph. apparently without it (but possibly 
vi. 24 may have been autographic): Phil. 


from its character and its bearer Epa- 
phroditus not requiring it (but here again 
iv. 23 may be autographic): and the 
Epistles to individuals would not require 
such authentication, not to mention that 
they are probably all autographic—that 
to Philemon certainly is, see ver. 19 
there. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


TIMOTHY. 
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I. } PAUL, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ by the 
commandment of God our 
Saviour, and Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is our hope ; 
2unto Timothy, my own 
son in the faith: Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from 
God our Father and Jesus 


Christ our Lord. * As I our Lord. 


Cuap. I. 1,2.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1. according to the command- 
ment] See Rom. xvi. 26, Tit. i. 3: a usual 
expression of St. Paul, and remarkably 
enough oceurring in the doxology at the 
end of the Epistle to the Romans, which 
there is every reason to think was written 
long after the Epistle itself. It is a more 
direct predieation of divine command than 
“by the will of God” in the earlier Epis- 
tles. and Christ Jesus] The Apostle 
loves these repetitions in his more solemn 
and formal passages—and the whole style 
of these Epistles partakes more of this 
character, as was natural in the decline of 
life. our hope] It is not easy to point 
out the exact reference of this word here, 
any further than we may say that it gives 
utterance to the fulness of an old man’s 
heart in the near prospect of that on which 
it naturally was ever dwelling. It is the 
ripening and familiarization of “ Christ in 
us the hope of glory,” Col. i. 27. See also 
Tit. i. 2. T am persuaded that in many 
sneh expressions in these Epistles, we are 
to seek rather a psychological than a prag- 
matical explanation. Theodoret notices 
the similar occurrence of words in Ps. lxv. 
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I. 1 Pau, an apostle tof Christ t Sour atdest 
Jesus *#according to the command- 
ment Sof God our Saviour, and 
Christ Jesus 
4Timothy, my °true child in the ¢4c¢ 
faith: ‘Grace, mercy, peace, from 
God the Father and Christ Jesus e Titus i.4. 


a Acts ix. 15. 
Gal. i. 1, 11. 


bch. ii. 3. & iv. 


& ii 
4. 
e Gol. i: 27. 
8 xvi. 1. 
or. iv. 17. 
Phil. ii.19. 
) Thess. iii. 


¢ our 2 unto 


hope ; 


2 Tim. i. 2. 
1 Pet. i. 2. 


3 Even as I besought 
5, “ O God our Saviour, who art the hope 
of all the ends of the earth”—which is 
interesting, as it night have suggested the 
expression here, familiar as the Apostle was 
with Old Test. dietion. 2.my true 
child] my genuine offspring, begotten by me 
unto the faith of Christ. Compare Acts 
xvi. L: 1 Cor. iv. 14—17; and see Introd. 
to this Epistle, § i.1 ff. mercy and 
peace are found joined in Gal. vi. 16, in 
whieh Epistle are so many similarities to 
these (see Introd. to these Epistles, § i. 32, 
note).—The expression God the Father, 
absolute, is found in St. Paul, in Gal. i. 1,3: 
Eph. vi. 23: Phil. ii. 11: Col. tii. 17: 1 Thess. 
i. L: (2 Thess i. 2, various reading:) 2 Tim. i. 
2: Tat. i.4. So that it belongs to all periods 
of his writing, but chiefly to the later. 
8—20.] From specifying the object for 
which Timothy was left at Ephesus (vv. 3, 
4), and characterizing the false teachers 
(5—7), he digresses to the true use of the 
law which they pretended to teach (8—10), 
and its agreement with the gospel with 
which he was entrusted (11): thence to his 
own conversion, for the mercies of which 
he expresses his thankfulness in glowing 
terms (12—17). Thence he returns to his 
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thee to abide still at Ephesus, 
gActsxx.13 8when I was on my way to Mace- 


Phil. ii. 


I. TIMOTHY. I. 
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besought thee to abide still 
at Ephesus, when I went 
tnto Macedonia, that thou 


~ donia, that thou mightest command | mightest charge some that 


h Gal. i. He 
ch. vi. 
i ch. iv. 


th. iv 78 things, 


iii. 9. 
keh.vid. Which minister 
t So some of 

our oldest 

MSS.: otheve 

having edifi- 

eation, but in 


in faith. 


Gal. v. 14. 


exhortations to Timothy (1S—20).—On 
these repeated digressions, and the in- 
ferences from them, see Introd. eh. vii. § i. 
36 f. 8.] The sentenee begins As I 
exhorted thee, <e., but in his negligence 
of writing, the Apostle does not finish the 
eonstruction: neither verse 5, nor 12, nor 
18, will form the conelusion to it without 
unnatural foreing. besought thee] 
Chrysostom lays stress on the word, as im- 
plying great mildness—“ Listen to his 
kind eonsideration, how he does not make 
use of the force of a master, but rather of 
a servant: he says not ‘I enjoined,’ nor ‘I 
commanded,’ nor ‘I reeommended,’ but ‘I 
besought thee.” See the whole subject 
diseussed in the Introd. eh. vii. § ii. 

some] so constantly in these Epistles, see 
we 619 sch ave Lev 1 be va: 2103-21; 
2 Tim, ii, 1S: sometimes the gainsayers, 
Tit. i. 9, or many, ib. 10. Huther infers 
from this word that the number at this 
time was not considerable: but this is 
hardly safe. “The indefinite pronoun is 
more probably sZightly eontemptuous: sce 
Jude 4, and Gal. ii. 12.” Ellieott. 

4. fables] We ean only judge from the other 
passages in these Epistles where the word 
oeeurs, what kind of fables are alluded to. 
In Tit. i. 14 we have ‘ Jewish fables.” 
In our ch, iv. 7, they are designated as 
“« profane and anile.” In 2 Tim. iv. 4, 
they are spoken of absolutely, as here. If 
we are justified in identifying the ‘fables’ 

in Titus with these, they had a Jewish 
origin: but merely to take them, as Theo- 
doret, for the Jewish traditional comments 
on the law, does not seem to satisfy the 
epithets quoted above. And consequently 
others have interpreted them of the gnostie 
mythology. It does not seem easy to de- 
fine them any further, but it is plain that 
any transitional state from Judaism to 
gnosticism will satisty the conditions here 


sone ® not to be feather of strange | they teach no other doc- 
4inor yet give heed to 
Titas eid. & ate and endless genealogies, * the 
questions, 
than God’s + dispensation which is ‘ 
5 But 1the end of the 


differing forms, which makes it probable that it was an alteration to suit the opparent sense, 


\trine, ‘neither give heed 
to fables and endless ge- 
nealogies, which minister 
questions, rather than godly 
edifying which is in faith: 
o do. 5 Now the end of 


rather 





1 Rom. xiii. 8, 10. 


propounded without inferring that the 
full-blown gnosticism of the second eentury 
must be meant, and thus ealling in question 
tle genuineness of the Epistle. On the whole 
subject, see Introd. to ch. vii. § 1.8 ff 

endless genealogies | De Wette, in his note 
on Tit i. 14, marks out well the references 
which have been assigned to this expression: 
“‘genealogies cannot mean 1) properly 
genealogical registers,—either for a pure 
genealogico-historical end, or for a dog- 
matico-historieal one, to foster the religious 
national pride of Jews against Gentiles, 
see Phil. iit. 4 ft, or to aseertain the de- 
seent of the Messiah, least of all genealogies 
of Timothy himself,—for all this does not 
toueh, or too little touehes religious interests: 
nor are they 2) gentile theogonies ; nor again 
3) eabalistic pedigrees, whieh will hardly 
suit the word genealogies: nor 4) Esse- 
nean genealogies of angels, of the existence 
of whieh we have no proof: nor 5) allego- 
rizing genealogies, applieations of psycho- 
logical and historical considerations to the 
genealogies eontained in the books of 
Moses: as in Philo,—a practice too peculiar 
to Philo and his view: but most probably 
6) lists of gnostic emanations.”—But 
again, inasmuch as genealogies are coupled 
in Tit. iii. 9 with “strifes about the law,” 
it seems as if we must hardly understand 
the ripened fruits of gnosticism, but rather 
the first beginnings of these genealogies in 
the abuse of Judaism. endless may 
be used merely in popular hyperbole to 
signify the tedious length of such genealo- 
gies. the which] i.e. of the kind 
which. minister] ‘afford,’ ‘ give 
vise to, ‘furnish? rather than] isa 
mild way of saying “and not: see John 
iii, 19; Acts xxvii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 4, 

God’s dispensation. ..] This has been 
taken two ways: 1) objectively: the dis- 
pensation of God (towards man) which is 
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the commandment is cha- 
rity out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigued: 
Sfrom which some having 
swerved have turned aside 
unto vain jangling; 7 de- 
siring to be teachers of the 


pure heart 





(consists) 22 (the) furth : in which case the 
verb “minister”? must bear something of 
a transferred meaning, as applied to ‘ dis- 
pensation,” implying, “rather than they 
set forth,” &c. And to this there can be 
no objection. This meaning also suits that 
of dispensation, even in Eph. i. 16, and 
1 Cor. ix. 17, where the dispensation is the 
ohjective matter wherewith the Apostle 
was entrusted, not his own subjective ful- 
filment of it. 2) subjectively :—‘ the erer- 
cising of the stewardship of God in faith? 
But to this there is the serious objection, 
that the word wconomy, or dispensation, 
in this subjective sense, ‘the fulfilment of 
the duty of a steward, wants example: 
and even could this be substantiated, fo 
minister a dispensation, in the sense re- 
quired, would seem again qnestionable. I 
would therefore rest in the objective sense 
—the dispensation of God. Then which 
is in faith has also been variously taken. 
But the only legitimate meaning seems 
to be—which is in faith, i. e. tinds its 
sphere, and element, and development 
among men, in faith. Thusin faith stands 
in contrast to questions, in which the dis- 
pensation of God does not consist: and the 
way for the next sentence is prepared, which 
speaks of faith unfeigned as one of the 
means to the great end of the gospel. 

5.] But (contrast to the practice of these 
pretended teachers of the law) the end 
(purpose, aim) of the commandment (viz. 
of the law of God in [ver. 11] the gospel : 
not, although in the word there may be a 
slight allusion to it,—of that which Ti- 
mothy was fo command, ver. 3. This 
commandment is understood from the 
dispensation just mentioned, of whieh it 
forms a part) is Love (as Rom. xiii. 10. 
We recognize, in the re-stating of for- 
mer axiomatic positions, without imme- 
diate reference to the subject in hand, 
the characteristic of a later style of the 
Apostle) out of (arising, springing from, 
as its place of birth—the heart being 
the central point of life :.see especially ref. 
1 Pet.) a pure heart (pure from all selfish 
views and leanings: see Acts xv. 9) and 


commandment 
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is love ™ out of a m2 Tin. ii, 
and a good conscience 


and faith unfeigned: ® from which 
things some having swerved have 
been turned aside unto ® vain bab- nen. vis, 20. 
bling; 7 desiring to be teachers of 


good conscience (is this good coxscience, 
1) a conscience good by being freed from 
guilt by the application of Christ’s blood, 
—oris it 2) a conscience pure in motive 
antecedent to the act of love? This must 
be decided by the usage of this and similar 
expressions in these Epistles, where they 
occur several times [1 ‘Tim. 111. 9; 2 Tim.i. 
3; 1 Tim. iv. 2; Tit.i.15]. From those 
examples it would appear that in the lan- 
guage of the pastoral Epistles @ good con- 
science is joined with soundness in the 
Saith, a bad conscience with uxsoundness. 
So that we can hardly help introdneing the 
element of freedom from guilt by the effect 
of that faith on the conscience. And the 
earlier usage of St. Paul in Acts xxiii. 1, 
compared with the very similar one in 
2 Tim. 1. 3, goes to substantiate this) and 
faith unfeigned (this connects with “which 
is in faith,” above: it is faith, not the pre- 
tence of faith, the mere apparent faith of 
the hypocrite, which, as in Acts xv. 9, 
“purifieth the hearts,’ and as in Gal. v.6, 
“worketh by love.” Wiesinger well re- 
marks that we see from this, that the gene- 
ral character of these filse teachers, as of 
those against whom Titus is warned, was 
not so much error in doctrine, as leading 
men away from the earnestness of the loving 
Christian life, to useless and vain qnestion- 
ings, ministering only strife): 6.] 
(the connexion is—it was by declining from 
these qualities that these men entered on 
their paths of error) from which things 
(the pure heart, good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned—the sources of love, which last 
they have therefore missed by losing them) 
some having swerved (‘missed their mark :’ 
but this seems hardly precise enough : it is 
not so much to miss a thing at which a man 
isaiming,as to leave nunregarded one at which 
he ought to be aiming) have been turned 
aside unto (away from the path leading to 
the end, ver. 5, in which they should have 
been walking) vain babbling (of what 
kind, is explained ver. 7, and Tit. iii. 9, 
which place connects this expression with 
our ver. 4. It is the vain questions arising 
out of the law, which he thus characterizes) 5 
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the law, °though they understand |/ew s waderstanding nei- 


och, vi. 4. 


not either what they 
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fp ther what they say, nor 


SHY 30 OF 78 whereof they affirm. * But 


what things they make affirmation.| we know that the law is 
p Rom. vii.2. 8 But we know that P the law is|good, if a man use it law- 


good, if a man use it lawfully, 


Sully ; 9 knowing this, that 
the law is not made for a 


a att lad 94and be aware of this, that the righteous man, but for the 


law is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and in- 


wishing to be (giving themselves out as, 
without really being) teachers of the law 
(of what law ? and in what sense? To the 
former question, but one answer can be 
given. The law is that of Moses; the law, 
always so known. ‘The usage of the term, 
teacher of the law, forbids our giving the 
word, as coming from a Jew, any other 
meaning. That this is so, is also borne 
out by Tit. i. 14. We may see clearly 
by the data furnished in these pastoral 
Epistles, that the Apostle had in them to 
deal with men who corrupted the material 
enactments of the moral law, and founded 
on Judaism not assertions of its obligation, 
but idle fables and allegories, letting in 
latitude of morals, and unholiness of life. 
It is against this abuse of the law that his 
arguments are directed: no formal question 
arises of the obligation of the law: these 
men struck, by their interpretation, at the 
root of all divine law itself, and therefore 
at that root itself does he meet and grapple 
with them. [See more in the Introd.] Hence 
the following description), though they un- 
derstand neither the things which they say 
(the actual diatribes which they themselves 
put forth, they do not understand: they are 
not honest men, speaking from conviction, 
and therefore lucidly: but men depraved 
in conscience [Tit. i. 14, 15], and putting 
forth things obscure to themselves, for 
other and selfish purposes), nor concerning 
what things they make affirmation (nor 
those objective truths which properly belong 
to and underlie the matters with which 
they are thus tampering). 8 ff.) On 
the other hand the law has its right use:— 
not that to which they put it, but to testity 
against sins in practice: the catalogue of 
which seems to be here introduced, on ac- 
count of the lax moral practice of these 
very men who were, or were in danger of, 
falling into them. They did uot set it aside, 
but perverted it, and practised the very 
sinsagainst which it was directed. But (slight 
contrast to last verse, taking up the matter 


lawless and disobedient, for 
the ungodly and for sin- 


on general grounds) we know (see Rom. vii. 
14: a thoroughly Pauline expression) that 
the law is good (Rom. vii. 16: not only 
profitable, but in a far higher sense, as in 
Rom. vii. 12, 14: good abstractedly,—in 
accordance with the divine holiness and 
justice and truth: see ver. 18, ch. iv. 4), if 
a man (undoubtedly, in the first place, and 
inainly, a teacher : but not to be confined to 
that meaning: all that is here said might 
apply just as well to a private Christian’s 
thoughts and use of the law, as to the use 
of it by teachers themselves) use it law- 
fully (i. e. not, as most expositors, accord- 
ing to its intention as law, and as directed 
against the following sins iz Christians: 
but clearly, from what follows, lawfully za 
the Gospel sense: i.e. as not binding on, 
nor relevant to Christian believers, but 
only ameans of awakening repentance in the 
ungodly and profane. Chrysostom’s words 
are: ** Who is he that uses it lawfully ? He 
who knows not the need of it”), and be 
aware of this (the word implies both the 
possession and the application of the know- 
ledge), that for a righteous man (in what 
sense? in the mere sense of ‘ virtuous,’ 
righteous in the world’s acceptation of the 
term? Such meaning is clearly excluded 
by ver. 11, which sets the whole sentence 
in the full light of Gospel doctrine, and 
necessitates a corresponding interpretation 
for every term used in it. Righteous 
therefore can only mean, righteous in the 
Christian sense, viz. by gustifying faith and 
sanctification of the Spirit,—one who is 
ineluded in the actual righteousness of 
Christ by having put Him on, and so not 
Sorensicaily amenable to the law,—par- 
taker of the inherent righteousness of 
Christ, inwrought by the Spirit, which 
unites him to Him, and so not morally 
needing it) the law (as before) is not 
enacted but for lawless and insubordinate 
(Tit. i. 6, 10: it. is very nearly the same 
as disobedient, see Tit. i. 16; iii. 3,—this 
latter being more subjective, whereas © 72- 
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ners, for unholy and pro- 
Jane, for murderers of 
fathers and murderers of 
mothers, for manslayers, 
10 for whoremongers, for 
them that defile themselves 
with mankind, for men- 
stealers, for liars, for per- 
jured persons, and if there 
be any other thing that is 
contrary to sound doctrine ; 
according to the glo- 
rious gospel of the blessed 
God, which was committed 
to my trust. 12 Aud I thank 


for smiters 


dealers, for 


eh.ii.7, 2 Tim. i. 11. 


subordinate”? points to the objective fact. 
This first pair of adjectives expresses oppo- 
sition to the law, and so stands foremost as 
designating those for whom it is enacted), 
for impious and sinful (see especially i Pet. 
iv. 18. This second pair expresses opposition 
to God, whose law it is—impious, or un- 
godly, being the man who does not rever- 
ence Him, the sinner, the man who lives 
in defiance of Him), for unholy and pro- 
fane (this last pair betokens separation and 
alienation from God and His law alike— 
those who have no share in His holiness, 
no relation to things sacred. “The zmpious 
is unholy through his lack of reverence : the 
unholy, through his lack of tnner purity.” 
Ellicott), for father-smiters and mother- 
smiters (not only murderers; the word often 
had awider sense. Hitherto the classes have 
been general, and [see above] arranged 
according to their opposition to the law, or 
to God, or to both: now he takes the 
second table of the decalogue, and goes 
through its commandments, to the ninth 
inclusive, iz order. Smiters of fathers and 
mothers are the transgressors of the fifth), 
for manslayers (the sixth), for fornicators, 
for sodomites (sins of abomination against 
both sexes: the seventh), for slave-dealers 
(the Apostle puts the slave-stealer and 
dealer as the most flagrant of all breakers 
of the eighth commandment. No theftofa 
man’s goods can be compared with that most 
atrocious act, which steals the man himself, 
and robs him of that free will which is the 
first gift of his Creator. And of this crime 
all are guilty, who, whether directly or 
indirectly, are engaged in, or uphold trom 
whatever pretence, the making or keeping 
of slaves), for liars, for perjurers (breakers 
of the nenth commandment. It is remark- 
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ners, for the unholy and_ profane, 


of mothers, 
whoremongers, for them that defile 
themselves with mankind, for slave- 
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for the ungodly and sin- 


of fathers and smiters 
for manslayers, 19 for 


liars, for perjured per- 


sons, and if there be any other thing 
that is contrary to ‘the sound doce- 
trine; ! according to the gospel of {isi ** 
the glory of ‘the blessed God, ' with 
which I was entrusted. 


r ch. vi. 3. 
2 Tim. iv. 3. 


sch. vi. 15. 
t1 Cor. ix. 17. 
Gal. ii. 7. 
Col. i, 25. 


12+] oive 
t od 1 Thess. ii. 4, 


Tit.i. 3 t and is omitted by our most ancient MSS. 


able that he does not refer to that very 
commandment by which the law wrought 
on himself when he was alive without the 
law and sin was dead in him, viz. the 
tenth. Possibly this may be on account of 
its more spiritual nature, as he here wishes 
to bring out the grosser kinds of sin against 
which the moral law is pointedly enacted. 
The subsequent clause however seems as if 
he had it in his mind, and on that account 
added a concluding general and inclusive 
description), and if any thing else (he 
passes to sins themselves from the com- 
mitters of sins) is opposed to the healthy 
teaching (i.e. that moral teaching which 
is spiritually sound: the teaching accord- 
ing to godliness, ch. vi. 3, where it is 
parallcl with “the wholesome sayings of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” “The formula 
. . . . Stands in clear and suggestive con- 
trast to the sickly [ch. vi. 4] and morbid 
[2 Tim. ii. 17] teaching of Jewish gnosis.” 
Ellicott); according to (belongs to the 
whole preceding sentence,—the entire ex- 
position which he has been giving of the 
freedom of Christians from the moral law 
of the decaloguc) the gospel of the glory 
(not, ‘the glorious gospel,’ A. V., see 2 
Cor. iv. 4: all propriety and beauty of 
expression is here, as always, destroyed by 
this adjectival rendering. The gospel is 
‘the glad tidings of the glory of God,’ as of 
Christ in 2 Cor., inasmuch as it reveals to 
us God in all His glory, which glory would 
be here that of justifying the sinner without 
the law, by His marvellous provision of re- 
demption in Christ) of the blessed God 
(blessed, used of God, is one of those ex- 
pressions which are peculiar to this later 
date and manner of the Apostle. On such, 
see Introduction), with which I (emphatic) 


ipa 
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u2cer.xii-, thanks to him "that put strength in 
me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, that 
*he counted me faithful, Yappomting 
me to the ministry ; 1° though I? was 
before a blasphemer, and a perse- 


x 1 Cor. vii. 25. 

y 2 Cor. iii. 5, 6. 
&iv.1. Col. 
1. 25, 

z Acts viii. 3. 
Wix.1. 
1 Cor. xv. 9. 3 
Phil ii ~eytor, and an insulter: 


a Luke xxiii. 
34. John ix. 3 . ; 
wesiia7, lenorantly in unbelief. 
& xxvi.9. 6 
bRom.v.20. grace of our Lord was exceeding 
1 Cor. xv. 10. o 


c¢ 2 Tim. i. 13. 
d Luke vii. 47. 


abundant °with faith 


was (indicating simply the past; pointing 
to the time during which this his commis- 
sion had been growing into its fulness and 
importance) entrusted (not these people. 
The connexion with the following appears 
to be this: his mind is full of thankfulness 
at the thonght of the commission which was 
thus entrusted to him: he does not regret 
the charge, but overflows with gratitude at 
the remembrance of Christ’s grace to him, 
especially when he recollects also what he 
once was; how nearly approaching [for I 
would not exclude even that thought as 
having contributed to produce these strong 
expressions] some of those whom he has 
just mentioned. So that he now goes off 
from the immediate subject, even more com- 
pletely and suddenly than is his wont in his 
other writings, as again and again in these 
pastoral Epistles: shewing thereby, I 
believe, the tokens of advancing age, and 
of that faster hold of individual habits 
of thought and mannerisms, which cha- 
racterizes the decline of life). 

12 tf.] (See summary on ver. 3.) I give 
thanks (this peculiar expression is only 
used by the Apostle here and in 2 Tim. 
i. 3) to Him that put strength in me (viz. 
for His work: he is here treating of the 
divine enlightening and strengthening 
which he received for the ministry: com- 
pare Acts ix. 22, where the same word 
in the Greek occurs, “Saul increased 
in strength’’—a coincidence not to be over- 
looked), [even] Christ Jesus our Lord, that 
He accounted me faithful (compare the 
strikingly similar expression, 1 Cor. vii. 25, 
“I give my opinion, as having received 
mercy from the Lord to be faithful :” 
—He knew me to be such an one, in 
His foresight, as would prove faithful 
to the great trust), appointing me (com- 
pare 1 Thess. v. 9. The expression is 
there used of that appointment of God in 
His sovereignty, by which our course is 


tained merey, because #1 did it 
1£> But the 
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Christ Jesus our Lord, who 
hath enabled me, for that 
he counted me faithful, 
putting me into the minis- 
try; 3 who was bofore a 
blasphemer, and a per- 
secutor, and injurious: but 
I obtained mercy, because 
I did it tgnorantly in un- 
belief. '4 And the grace 
of our Lord was exceeding 
abundant with faith and 
love which is in Christ 


yet I ob- 


4and love 


marked for a certain aim or end: and so 
it is best taken here,—not for the act of 
‘putting me into,’ the ministry, as A. V.) 
to the ministry (what sort of ministry, is 
declared, Acts xx. 24); 13. (and all 
the more is he thankful, seeing that he 
was once a direct opponent of the Gospel), 
being before (the participle is slightly con- 
cessive, though I was before) a blasphemer 
(see Acts xxvi. 9, 11), and persecutor, and 
insulter (one who added insult to persecu- 
tion. The facts which justified the use of 
snch a term were known to St. Paul’s con- 
science: we might well infer them, from 
his own confessions in Acts xxii. 4, 19, and 
xxvi. 9—12. He describes himself as 
“being exceedingly mad against them”): 
howbeit (“ God’s mercy and St. Paul’s want 
of it are put in sharp contrast.” Ellicott) 
I had mercy shewn me, because I did it 
ignorantly (so Rom. x. 2, of the Jews, 
“ They have a zeal of God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge.” Compare also, as a most 
important parallel, onr Lord’s prayer for His 
murderers, Luke xxiii. 3-4) in unbelief (un- 
belief was his state, of which his ignorance 
of what he did was a consequence. The 
clause is a very weighty one, as applying to 
others under similar circnmstances: and 
should lead us to form our judgments in all 
charity respecting even persecutors—and if 
of them, then surely even with a wider ex- 
tension of charity to those generally, who 
lie in the ignorance of unbelief, whatever 
be its cause, or its effects). 14.] But 
(contrast still to his former state, and ex- 
planatory of his having found mercy) the 
grace of our Lord (His mercy shewn to me 
—but not in strengthening me for His 
work, endowing me with spiritual gifts, 
&c., as Chrysostom and others, for the 
mercy shewn to him is the ruling idea 
through the whole, and he recurs to it 
again ver. 16, never having risen above it 
to that of his higher gifts) superabounded 
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Jesus. 
Sul saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners; of whom 
LI am chief. ‘© Howbeit 
for this cause I obtained | 
mercy, that in me first 
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15 This is a faith-| which is in Christ Jesus. 
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15 ¢ Faith ech.iit.1. &tv 
¥ 


oe Ss 


ful is the saying, and worthy of all 3} ties. 
aceeptation, that *Christ Jesus came tate iv.1s, 
into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief. 
this cause $I obtained mercy, that in ¢2 or.iv.1. 


ark it. 17. 
Luke v. 32, 
& xix. 10. 
Rom. v. 8. 

1 Jolin iii. 5. 


16 Towbeit for 


Jesus Christ might shew) me first ¢ Christ Jesus might shew t Sour oldest 
c MSS. 


forth all longsuffering, for 
a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe on 
him to life everlasting. 
17 Now unto the King eter- 





life. 


with (accompanied hy) faith and love (sce 
the same Pauline expression, Eph. vi. 23, 
and note there) which is (is probably is 
meant to apply to both faith and love) in 
(as their element, and, as it were, home) 
Christ Jesus (all these three ahounded— 
craee, the objective side of God’s mercy to 
him :—Christian faith and love—the con- 
trast to his former hatred and unbelief,— 
God’s gifts, the subjective side. This is 
much better than to regard with faith and 
love as giving that wherein the grace 
superabounded). 15.] Faithful (worthy 
of credit: compare Rev. xxi. 5, “ These 
sayings are trae and faithful 2’ similarly 
xxii. 6. The formula “ Faithful is the 
saying” is peculiar to the pastoral Epis- 
tles, and characteristic I believe of their 
later age, when certain sayings had taken 
their place as Christian axioms, and were 
thus designated) is the saying, and worthy 
of all (all possible i.e. universal) reception 
(we have a form of the same word used 
Acts ii. 46, “As many as received his word 
were baptized”), that Christ Jesus came 
into the world (an expression otherwise 
found only in St. John. In Matt. xviii. 
11, and the parallel place in St. Luke, we 
have came, simply, thus used) to save 
sinners (to be taken in the most general 
sense, not limited in any way); of whom 
(smners; the aim and extent of the Lord’s 
merey intensifies the feeling of his own 
especial unworthiness) I am (not, ‘was’) 
chief (literally, first: hut the expression 
does not refer to fime, which would not be 
the fact [see below]: the expression is one 
of the deepest humility: “he oversteps the 
very limit of sclf-abasement,” says Theo- 
doret : and indeed it is so, compare Phil. 
iii, 6; 1 Cor. xv. 9; Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv. 
16; but deep humility ever does this: it is 


forth the whole of his longsuffering, 

for a pattern for them which should » Acts xiii. ss. 
hereafter believe on him to eternal 

17 But unto ithe King of the ifs.x.1.« 


Dan. vii. 14. ch. vi. 15, 16 


but another form of “me the sinner,” 
Luke xviii. 13 : other men’s crimes seem to 
sink into nothing in comparison, and a 
man’s own to be tlie chief and only ones in 
his sight). 16.] Howbeit (as A. V.: 
“not resumptive, but as in ver. 13, seclusive 
and antithetical, marking the contrast be- 
tween the Apostle’s own judgment on him- 
self, and the mercy which God was pleased 
to shew him.” Ellicott) for this purpose I 
had mercy shewn me, that in me (as an 
example ; “in my case :” compare what fol- 
lows—“ for a pattern, &c.”) first (it can 
hardly be denied that in this same word 
here the senses of ‘ chief’ and ‘first’ are 
combined. Though he was not in time 
‘the first of sinners,’ yet he was the first as 
well as the most notable example of such 
marked longsuffering, held np for the en- 
conragement of the church) Christ Jesus 
might shew forth the whole of His (‘the 
whole,’ ¢ the whole mass of His longsuffer- 
ing, of which I was an example’) long- 
suffering (Christ’s mercy gave him all that 
time for repentance, during which he was 
persecuting and opposing Him,—and there- 
fore it was his Zongsuffering which was so 
wonderful), for an example (literally, a 
sketch, au outline, afterwards to be filled 
up. This indeed the recorded history 
of Paul would be,—the filling up taking 
place in each man’s own case: see 2 Tim. 
i. 13, note) of (i. e. to, or for: their examples 
for their nse) those who should (the time 
of the future pointed at is not the time ot 
writing the Epistles, but that of the merey 
being shewn: so that we must not say 
“who shall,” but “who should”’) believe 
on Him to (belongs to believe [see above | 
as its aim and end [compare Heb. x. 39]) 
eternal life. 17.] But (this disjunctive 
particle takes the thonght entirely off from 
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kRom.i.23. ages, the *immortal, ' the imvisible, 
1 John 1.18. 


Heb, xi: 27, ™ the only + God, ®be honour and 
glory for ever and ever. 
Vomitted by 18 This commandment °I commit 
unto thee, my child Timothy, P ac- 


m Rom. xvi. 27. 
Jude 25. 


our oldest au- 
thorities. 
nil Chron. 
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nal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be honour 
and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 18 This charge 
I commit unto thee, son 
Timothy, according to the 
prophecies which went be- 


Amen. 


xxix, 11. . . 
Or etexe 13, 14, cording to the former prophecies fore On thee, that thou by 


them mightest war a good 
warfare; holding faith, 
and @ good conscience ; 
which some having put away 
concerning faith have made 


paemyi:® concerning thee, that thou mayest 
Sis 4 war in them the good warfare ; 
raave 2% tholding faith, and a good con- 

science; which some having thrust 
sch.vio. from them *made shipwreck con- 


himself and every thing else, and makes the 
following sentence exclusive as applied to 
God. Compare by all means the very 
similar doxology, Rom xvi. 25 ff.: and see, 
on their similarity, the inferences in the 
Introduction, § i. 33, and note) to the King 
(this name, as applicd to God, is found, in 
the New Test., only in Matt. v. 35 [not 
xxv. 33 ff.] and our ch. vi. 15. Sce helow) 
of the ages (i.e. of eternity. In Ps. exlv. 
13 we have (see margin of A. V.) “ Hy 
kingdom is a kingdom of all ages: in 
Tohit xili. 6, 10, God is called in the original, 
‘the King of the ages ?’ and in Ecelus. xxxvi. 
17, ‘the God of the ages” Comparing 
these with the well-known expression, fo 
the ages of the ages (see below), and the 
like, it is far more likely that the ages here 
should mean cternity, than the ages of this 
world, as many have understood it. The dox- 
ology is to the Father, not to the Trinity, 
nor to the Son), the incorruptible (in Rom. 
xvi. 27 only used of God), invisible (see 
ch. vi. 16: Johni.18), only God (the word 
wise has apparently come from the doxology 
at the end of Romans, where it is most ap- 
propriate), be honour and glory to the ages 
of the ages (the periods which are made upof 
ages, as these last are of years,—as years are 
ot days: see note, Eph. iii. 21). Amen. 

18 ff. ] He now returns to the matter which 
he dropped in ver. 3, not indeed formally, 
so as to supply the termination of the 
sentence there neglected, but virtually: 
the commandment not being the one there 
hinted at, for that was one not given 
to Timothy, but to be given by him. Nor 
is it that in ver. 5, for that is introduced 
as regarding a matter quite different from 
the present—viz. the aberrations of the 
false teachers, who do not here appear till 
the exhortation to Timothy is over. What 
this command is, is plain from the fol- 


lowing.—This command I commit (as a 
deposit, to be faithfully guarded and kept) 
unto thee, my child Timothy (sce on ver. 2), 
according to (in pursuance of) the former 
prophecies concerning thee (the directions, 
or, prophecies properly so called, of the 
Holy Spirit, which were spoken concerning 
Timothy at his first conversion, or at his 
admission [compare ch. iv. 14] into the 
ministry, by the “prophets” in the 
church. We have instances of such pro- 
phetic intimations in Acts xiii, 1, 2,— 
[xi. 28,]—xxi. 10, 11. By such intima- 
tions, spoken perhaps by Silas, who was 
with him, and who was a prophet [Acts xv. 
32], may St. Paul have been first induced 
to take Timothy to him as a companion, 
Acts xvi. 3), that thou mayest (purpose, 
and at the same time purport, of the com- 
mandment) war (this word extends to the 
whole business of the employed soldier ; 
not indicating merely fighting, properly so 
called) in them (not, as A. V., ‘by them,’ 
but ‘7n,’ as clad with them, as if they 
were his defence and confirmation) the 
good warfare (not as Conybeare, ‘fight 
the good fight.’ It is the whole campaign, 
not the fight alone, which is here spoken 
of); holding [fast] (more than ‘having ;’ 
but we must hardly carry on the metaphor 
and think of the shield of faith Eph. vi. 
16, such continuation being rendered un- 
likely by the unmetaphorical character of the 
following words, @ good conscience) faith, 
and good conscience (compare ver. 5),— 
which (latter, viz. good conscience—not, 
both) some having thrust from them 
(there is something in the word implying 
the violeuce of the act required, and the 
importunity of conscience, reluctant to be 
so extruded) made shipwreck (the simi- 
litude is so common a one, that it is hardly 
neeessary to extend the figure of a ship- 
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shipwreck : 29 of whom is 
Hyneneus and Alexan- 
der; whom I have deli- 
vered unto Satan, that they 
may learn not to blas- 
pheme. 

II, } ITexhort therefore, 
that, first of ali, suppli- 
cations, prayers, interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; 2 for 
kings, and for all that are 


wreck beyond the word itself, nor to find in 
thethrusting from them allusions toarudder, 
anchor, &e.) concerning the faith (objec- 
tive: the things believed): among whom is 
Hymeneus (thereisa Hymenzusmentioned 
2 Tim. ii.17, in conjunction with Philetus, 
as an heretical teacher. There is no reason 
to distinguish him from this one: nor any 
difficulty occasioned by the fact of his 
being here delivered over to Satan, and 
there mentioned as overthrowing the faith 
of many. He would probably go on with 
his evil teaching in spite of the Apostle’s 
sentence, which could carry weight with 
those only who were sound in the faith) 
and Alexander (in all probability iden- 
tical with “ Alexander the coppersmith,” 
2 Tim. iv. 14. There is nothing against it 
in what is there said of him. He appears 
there to have been au adversary of the 
Apostle, who had withstood aud injured 
him at his late visit to Ephesus: but there 
is no reason why he shonld not have been 
still under this sentence at that time) ; 
whom I delivered over to Satan (there 
does not seem to be, as almost always 
taken for granted, any necessary asser- 
tion of excommunication, properly so called. 
The delivering to Satan, as in 1 Cor. v. 5, 
seems to have been an apostolic act, for 
the purpose of active punishment, in order 
to correction. It might or might not be 
accompanied by extrusion from the church: 
it appears to have been thus accompanied 
in 1 Cor. v.5:—but the two must not be 
supposed identical. The upholders of such 
identity allege the fact of Satan’s empire 
being conceived as including all outside the 
church [Acts xxvi. 18 al.]: but such ex- 
pressions are too vague to be adduced as 
applying to a direct assertion like this. 
Satan, the adversary, is evidently regarded 
as the buffeter and tormentor, compare 
2 Cor. xii. 7—ever ready, unless his hand 
were held, to distress and afflict God’s 
people,—and ready therefore, wheu thus let 
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cermng the faith: ®° among whom 
is *Hymenzus 
whom I * delivered over unto Satan, x1 cor.v. 5. 
that they may be taught by chastise- 
ment not to ¥ blaspheme. 

II. 1 I exhort then first of all, 
that supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, giving of thanks, be made 
for all men; ?*for kings, and ? all * Fzavite 


u Alexander « t2Tim.ii.17. 


2 u2Tim.iv. 14, 


and 


y Acts xiii. 45. 


Jer. xxix.7, 
b Rom. iii. 1. 


loose by one having power over him, to 
execute punishment with all his malignity. 
—Observe that the verb is not perfect, 
“ T have delivered,” as A. V. wrongly, but 
past [I delivered]. He did this when he 
was last at Ephesus), that they may be 
disciplined (taught by chastisement : ‘‘may 
be,” because the effect of what was done still 
abides ; the sentence was not yet taken 
off, nor the chastisement at an end) not to 
blaspheme (God, or Christ, whose holy name 
was brought to shame by these men associat- 
ing it with unholy and unclean doctrines). 

Cu. II. 1—15.] General regulations 
respecting public intercessory prayers for 
all men (1—4); from which he digresses 
into a proof of the universality of the 
gospel (4—7)—then returns to the part 
to be taken by the male sex in public 
prayer (8): which leads him to treat of 
the proper place and subjection of women 
(9—15).—I exhort then (then takes up 
the general subject of the Epistle : ‘ what 
I have then to say to thee by way of 
command and regulation, is this: see 
2 Tim. ii. 1) first of all (is to be joined 
with I exhort, not, as in A. V., with “de 
made” below. This is, in order and im- 
portance, his first exhortation), that sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions (the two 
former words are perhaps best distin- 
guished as in Eph. vi. 18, by taking the 
Jirst for prayer in general, the second for 
supplication or petition, the special con- 
tent of any particular prayer. The third 
word should be marked with a reference 
to ‘request concerning others,’ i.e. inter- 
cessory prayer), thanksgivings, be made 
(literally, in the Greek, ‘I exhort ... to 
make prayers, &c. ;’ but our idiom requires 
the passive construction, as in the text) 
for all men (this gives the intercessory 
character to all that have preceded. On 
the wideness of Christian benevolence 
here inculcated, see the argument below, 
and Tit. iii, 2); for (i.e. ‘ especially for’ 
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that are in authority; that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godliness and gravity. 
cRom.xi.2, this is *good and aceeptable in the 
sight of our Saviour, even God; 
4¢who willeth all men to be saved, 
fand to come unto the certain 
f Jolin vit. 3, knowledge of the truth. 5 For &there 


dch.i... 

2 Tim. i. 9. 

e Ezek. xviii. 
23. John iii. 
16,17. Tit. 
ii 11. 2 Pet. 


g Rom. iii. 29, ee 
gu. & x12. Gal. ili. 20. 


—this one particular class being men- 
tioned and no other) kings (see Tit. iii. 1; 
Rom. xiii. 1 ff; 1 Pet. ii. 138. It was 
especially important that the Christians 
should include earthly powers in their 
formal public prayers, both on account 
of the object to be gained by such prayer 
[see next clause], and as an effectual 
answer to those adversaries who accused 
them of rebellions tendencies. And this 
was the uniform practice in the early 
church), and all that are in eminence 
(not literally, in authority, though the 
context, no less than common sense, shews 
that it would be so. Theodoret thinks 
that the Apostle added these words, in- 
cluding inferior officers, that his mention 
of kings might not seem to proceed from 
flattery. But the succeeding clause fur- 
nishes reason enough: the security of 
Christians would often be more dependent 
on inferior officers than even on kings 
themselves); that (aim of the prayer—not, 
as some think, subjective, that by such 
prayer Christian men’s minds may be 
tranquillized and disposed to obey,—but 
objective, that we may obtain the blessing 
mentioned, by God's influencing the hearts 
of our rulers: or, as Chrysostom, that we 
may be in security by their being preserved 
in safety) we may pass a quiet and tran- 
quil life (“for when they by their autho- 
rity secure peace, we also have part in 
the calm, and fulfil the laws of piety in 
tranquillity,” Theodoret) in all (‘ possible,’ 
‘requisite ’) godliness (we are obliged in 
an English version to tuke this meaning 
for the peculiar word (evsebeia), which 
here represents the life and practice of a 
Christian. It is one of the terms peculiar 
in this meaning to the pastoral Epistles, 
the second Epistle of Peter [reff], and 
Peter’s speech in Acts iii. 12) and gravity 
(this word seems best to express the meun- 
ing. For as Chrysostom says, “ For if they 
were not preserved, and met not with good 
success in their wars, it would throw our 
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in authority ; that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and 
honesty. 3 For this is good 
and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour ; 4 who 
will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth. 
5 For there is one God, and 


3 For 


matters into trouble and disturbance. For 
either we must take up arms, when they 
are overthrown, or we must be scattered, 
and become fugitives:’ and thus the 
gravity and decorum of the Christian life 
would be broken up). 3,4.] For this 
(viz. the making prayers, §¢. for all men, 
&e. ver. 1: what has followed since being 
merely the continuation of this) is good 
and acceptable (both adjectives are to be 
taken with “in the sight of,’ &c., not, as 
some, the former as meaning “‘ good in and 
of itself,’ and the latter only referred to 
God’s estimate: compare 2 Cor. viii. 21, 
where “honourable” represents the same 
Greek word as is here used) in the sight of 
our Saviour (a title manifestly chosen as 
belonging to the matter in hand, compare 
the next verse. On it, see ch. i. 1), [even: 
thereisno word herein theoriginal |] God,who 
(i.e. seeing that He) willeth all men to be 
saved (see ch.iv. 10: Tit. ii. 11. All men 
is repeated from verse 1. Chrysostom’s 
comment is very noble: “Imitate God. 
If He willed all men to be saved, why 
then we ought to pray for all mankind. 
If He willeth all to be saved, do thou will 
it too; and if thou willest it, pray. For 
prayer is the utterance of the will.” 
Notice, not “ God willeth to save all 
men,’ for in that case He would have 
done it: but God willeth all men to be 
saved: to accept the offered salvation. 
On this even God’s predestination is con- 
tingent. Calvin most unworthily shuties 
out of the decisive testimony borne by this 
passage to universal redemption, saying, 
«The Apostle simply means, tbat no people 
or rank in the world is excluded from 
salvation : because God willeth the Gospel 
to be propounded to all without exception. 
... The discourse is of kinds of men, not 
of individual persons: for he merely in- 
tends to Include in this number kings and 
foreign peoples.” As if kings and all in 
eminence were not in each case individual 
men), and to come to (the) certain know- 
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one mediator between God!|jig one God, hone mediator also be- hMeb. viii.s, 


and men, the man Christ 
Jesus ; © who gave himself a 
ransom for all, to be testi- 
Jied in due time. 7 Where- 
unto I am ordained a 
preacher, and an apostte, 
(Lspeak the truth in Christ, 


& ix. 15. 


tween God and men, Christ Jesus, 

[himself] man: 6iwho gave him- i matt. xx.9s. 
self a ransom for all, *the matter 
to be testified 


7™Whereunto I was appointed an }2om.v.6. 


Mark x. 45. 

Eph. i. 7. 

Tit. ii, 14. 
k1 Cor, i. 6. 

2 Thess. i.10. 

2 Timm. i. 8. 


lin its own time. 


Gal. iv. 4. 


herald, and an apostle, "(I speak ifs"** 
Tit. i. 3. 
m Eph. iii. 7,8. 2 Tim. i. 21. n Rom. ix. 1. 


ledge (the word imports a fuller and more 
assured acquaintance than merc knowledge, 
sce 1) Cor. xiii, 12:-Col, i. 1131. -2). of 
(the) truth (the expression is a favourite 
one in these Epistles, see 2 Tim. ti. 25; 
ui. 7; Titus i.1. This realization of the 
truth is in facet identical with salvation, 
hot only as that salvation is a reseue 
from lite in untruth, but in its deepest and 
widest sense of salvation, here and here- 
after : compare John xvii. 3). 5.] For 
(further grounding of the acceptableness 
of prayer for a/Z men,—in the UNITY of 
God. But this verse is joined by the for 
directly to the preceding, not to ver. 1. 
Chrysostom gives it rightly,—‘“shewing 
that He willeth all to be saved ’’) there is 
ONE God (He is ONE in essence and one in 
purpose—not of different minds to different 
nations or individuals, but of one mind to- 
wards all, Similarly Rom. iii. 30,and, which 
is important for the understanding of that 
difficult passage, Gal. iii. 20. The double 
reference, to the unity in essence and unity 
of purpose, for which I have contended 
there, is plain and unmistakeable here), 
ONE Mediator (this word Mediator occurs, 
besides Gal. iii. 19, 20, only in the Epistle 
to the Heb., viii. 6; ix.15; xii. 24. There 
is no necessity that the idea should be 
connected with that of a mutual covenant, 
and so be here far-fetched as regards the 
context: the word is nsed as standing 
alone, and representing the fact of Christ 
Jesus being the only go-between, in what- 
ever sense) also of (between) God and men 
(if one only goes between, then that One 
must be for ail), Christ Jesus [himself] 
man (why man? Theodoret answers, 
‘He calls Christ man because he called 
Him a Mediator: for He became Mediator 
by becoming man:” and so most Com- 
mentators. But it is not here the Apostle’s 
object, to set forth the nature of Christ’s 
mediation as regards its being brought 
about;—only as regards its unity and 
universality for mankind. And for this 
latter reason he calls him here by this 
name MAN,—that He gathered up all our 


human nature into Himself, becoming its 
second Head. So that the assertion that 
He is man, in fact carries with it the very 
strongest proof of that which heis maintain- 
ing. Notice it is not, asin A. V., “the man 
Christ Jesus :” in personality, our Lord was 
not @man, but in nature He wasmau. The 
stupidity of such writers as Baur and the 
Socinians, who regard snch an expres- 
sion as against the deity of Christ, is 
beyond all power of mine to characterize. 
In the face of the words “one God, one 
Mediator between God and men,’’ to 
maintain gravely such a position, shews 
utter blindness from party bias even to 
the plainest thoughts expressed in the 
plainest words): who gave himself a 
ransom (literally, a payment in recom- 
pense: and this expresses more distinctly 
the reciprocity which is already implied in 
the simple word in cach case. That the 
main fact alluded to here is the death of 
Christ, we know : but it is not brought into 
prominence, being included in, and super- 
scded by the far greater and more com- 
prehensive fact, that He gave HIMSELF, in 
all that He undertook for our redemption ; 
see Phil. ii. 5—8) on behalf of all (not ofa 
portion of mankind, but of all men; the 
point of ver. 1, for all men),—the testi- 
mony (‘that which was [to be] testified.’ 
This oneness of the Mediator, involving in 
itself the universality of Redemption, was 
the great subject of Christian testimony : 
see below) in its own seasons (in the times 
which God had appointed for it). For 
(towards) which (the festifying) I was 
placed as a herald (this is a word used in 
these pastoral Epistles and 2 Pet. only), 
and apostle (the proclaiming this uni- 
versality of the Gospel was the one ob- 
ject towards which my appointment as 
an apostle and preacher was directed. 
Those who hokl the spurionsness of our 
Fpistle, regard this returning to himself 
and his own case on the part of the writer 
as an evidence of his beng one who was 
acting the part of Paul. They have so far 
truth on their side, that we must recognize 
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ofom. x13. the truth in Christ, I he not;) °a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
8 J will then that the men 
pPs.exxxiv.2. pray in every place, Plifting up 

holy hands, without wrath 


Gal. 1.16. 
verity. 
Isa. i. 15. 


doubting. 
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and lie not;) a teacher of 
the Gentiles in faith and 
verity. ® I will therefore 
that men pray every where, 
lifting up holy hands, with- 
out wrath and doubting. 
9 In like manner also, that 
women adorn themselves 


and 


qi Pet.ii.s. that 4women adorn themselves in| 


here a characteristic increase of the fre- 
quency of these personal vindications on the 
part of the Apostle, as we so often have oc- 
casion to remark during these Epistles :— 
the disposition of one who had been long 
opposed and worried by adversaries to recur 
continually to his own claims, the assertion 
of which had now become with him almost, 
so to speak, a matter of stock-phrases. 
Still, the propriety of the assertion here 
is evident: it is only in the manner of it 
that the above habit is discernible. Sce 
more on this in the Introduction. The 
same phrase occurs verbatim in 2 Tim. i.11), 
—I speak the truth in Christ, I lie not— 
(in spite of all that some Commentators 
say of the evident appropriateness of this 
solemn asseveration here, J own I am un- 
able to regard it as any more than a strong 
and interesting proof of the growth of a 
habit in the Apostle’s mind, which we 
already trace in 2 Cor. xi. 31, Rom. ix. 1, 
till he came to use the phrase with less 
force and relevance than he had once done. 
Nothing can be more natural than that 
one whose life was spent in strong conflict 
and assertion of his Apostleship, should 
repeat the fervour of his usual assevera- 
tion, even when the occasion of that fer- 
vour had passed away)—a teacher of the 
Gentiles (it was especially in this latter 
fact that the assertion of the universality 
of the Gospel found its justification. The 
historical proof of his constitution as a 
teacher of the Gentiles is to be found in 
Acts ix. 15, xxii, 21, xxvi. 17; but espe- 
cially in Gal. ii. 9) in (the) faith and (the) 
truth (do these words refer subjectively to 
his own conduct in teaching the Gentiles, 
or objectively to that in which he was to 
instruct them? The former view is takeu 
by Theodoret and most Commentators : 
the latter by some moderns. In judging 
between these, we must take into account 
the usage of “truth” above, ver. 4, ina 
very similar reference, when it was to be 
matter of teaching to all men. There it 
undoubtedly is the truth of God. I would 
therefore take it similarly here, — the 
sphere in which both his teaching and 


their learning was to he employed—the 
truth of the Gospel. Then, if so, it is 
surely harsh to make faith subjective, 
especially as the “in” is not repeated 
before “truth.” It too will most properly 
he objective,—and likewise regard that in 
which as an element or sphere, he was to 
teach and they to learn: the faith). 
8.] See summary at beginning of chapter. 
I will then that the men (the A. V., 
by omitting the article, has entirely oh- 
scured this passage for its English readers, 
not one in a hundred of whom ever dream 
of a distinction of the sexes being here in- 
tended) pray in every place (these words 
regard the general duty of praying. It is 
a local command respecting prayer, an- 
swering to the temporal command, “pray 
unceasingly,” 1 Thess. v. 17. It is far- 
fetched and irrelevant to the coutcxt to 
find in the words, .as Chrysostom and 
others, the Christian’s freedom from pre- 
scription of place for prayer), lifting up 
holy hands (see Ps. Ixiii, 4; xxviii. 2; 
xliv. 20. Clement of Rome, in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, says, “ Let us 
approach unto Him in holiness of son), 
lifting up unto Him chaste and undefiled 
hands.” These two passages testify to the 
practice in the Christian church. Those 
hands are holy, which have not surrendered 
themselves as instrnments of evil desire: 
the contrary are polluted hands, 2 Macc. v. 
16: compare, for the expression, Job xvii. 
9, Ps. xxiv. 4, and in the New Test, 
especially James iv. 8), without (sepa- 
rate from, “putting away”) wrath and 
disputation (i.e. in tranquillity and mu- 
tual peace, or, doubting, which is a kind 
of disputation within one’s self). 
9.] In like manner also (this, by the 
parallel passage, Tit. ii. 3, seems to be 
little more than a copula, not necessarily 
torefer to the matter which has been last 
under treatment), I will that women (with- 
out the article, the reference to “ the axen” 
above is not so pointed: i.e. we need not 
imagine that the reference is necessarily to 
the same matter of detail, bnt may regard 
the verse [sce below] as being to the geue- 
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in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobri- 
ety; not with broided hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array; '° but (which be- 
cometh women professing 
godliness) with good works. 
11 Tet the woman learn in 
silence with all subjection. 
12 But I suffer not a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp au- 
thority over the man, but 
to be in silence. 13% For 


and 


subjection. 


13 For 


ral duties and behaviour of women, as not 
belonging to the category of those who are 
to pray in every place. The question, 
‘what then are women to do?’ is an- 
swered by insisting on modesty of appear- 
ance and the ornament of good works, as 
contrasted [ver. 12] with the man’s part. 
The public assemblies are doubtless, in ver. 
12, still before the Apostle’s mind, but in a 
very slight degree. It is the general duties 
of women, rather than any single point in 
reference to their conduct in publie wor- 
ship, to which he is calling attention : 
though the snbject of public worship led 
to his thus speaking, and has not alto- 
gether disappeared from his thoughts) 
adorn themselves in orderly apparel (see 
Tit. ii.3, note: “in seemly guise,” Ellicott) 
with shamefastness (not, as modern re- 
prints of the A. V., ‘shamefacedness,’ 
which is a mere unmeaning corruption by 
the printers of a very expressive and beau- 
tiful word. Archbishop Trench says (Syno- 
nyms of the New Test., § 20), “It is a pity 
that ‘shamefast’ and ‘shamefastness,’ which 
last word onr translators used here, should 
have been corrupted in modern use to 
‘shamefaced’ and ‘shamefacedness.” The 
words are properly of the same formation 
as ‘steadfast,’ ‘ steadfastness,’ * soothfast,’ 
‘soothfastness,’ and those good old Eng- 
lish words, now lost to us, ‘ rootfast,’ and 
‘rootfastness.” As by ‘rootfast’ our fathers 
understood that which was firm and fast 
by its root, so by ‘ shamefast’ in like man- 
ner, that which was established and made 
Jast by an honourable shame. To change 
this into ‘ shametaced’ is to allow all the 
meaning and force of the word to run to 
the surface, to leave us ethically a far 
inferior word. It is very inexcusable 
that all modern reprints of the Autho- 
rized Version have given in to this cor- 
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orderly apparel, with shamefastness 
sobermindedness ; 
braided hair and gold, or pearls, or 
costly apparel: 1°* but (which be- rt Pet. itis. 
cometh women professing godliness) 
by means of good works. 
the woman learn in silence 


not with 


ll Tet 


in all 
12 But 8 I suffer not the si cor. xiv.s4 


woman to teach, ‘nor yet to rule over t Eph. v.24. 
the man, but to be in silence. 
u Adam 


was first formed, ® 9° i,°%, 
1 Cor. xi. 8, 9. 


ruption”’), and self-restraint (or, sobermind - 
edness) (“ if,’ Trench concludes, “the 
former word is the ‘shamefastness,’ or 
tendency which shrinks from overpassing 
the limits of womanly reserve and modesty, 
as well as from the dishonour which would 
justly attach thereto, this word is that 
habitual imner self-government, with its 
constant rein on all the passions and de- 
sires, which would hinder the temptation 
to this from arising, or at all events from 
arising in such strength as should overbear 
the checks and hindrances which skame- 
Jastness opposed to it.” Ellicott explains 
it, “the well-balanced state of mind, 
arising from habitual self-restraint”’) ; 
not in plaits (of hair : compare 1 Pet. iii. 3) 
and gold (“putting on of golden orna- 
ments,” 1 Pet. as above: from the use of and, 
the gold is supposed to be twined among, or 
worn with, the plaited hair. See Rev. 
xvii. 4), or pearls, or costly raiment 
(putting on of apparel, 1 Pet. as above),— 
but (which is becoming for women pro- 
fessing godliness) by means of good works 
(not in again, because the adornment lies 
in a different sphere, and cannot be so ex- 
pressed. The adorning which results from 
good works is brought about by their prac- 
tice, not displayed by appearing to be in- 
vested with them). 11.} Let a (i. e., 
the, generic) woman learn (in the congre- 
gation, and every where: see below) in 
silence in ail (possible) subjection (the 
thought of the public assemblies has evi- 
dently given rise to this precept [see 
1 Cor. xiv. 34]; but he carries it further 
than can be applied to them in the next 
verse). But (the contrast is to a suppressed 
hypothesis of a claim to do that which is 
forbidden : compare a similar “ but,” 1 Cor. 
xi. 16) to a woman I permit not to teach 
(in the church [primarily], or, as the con- 
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sobriety. 
ITI. } This is a true say- 


III. 1 *Faithfnl is the saying, Ifjing, Tf @ man desire the 


a man seeketh for the office of a 


text shews, any where else), nor to lord it 
over the man, but (supply ‘f command 
her ? the construction in 1 Cor. xiv. 3-4 is 
the same) to be in silence. 13.] 
Reason of this precept, in the original 
order of creation.—For Adam was first 
(not of all men, which is not here under 
consideration, aud would stultify the sub- 
sequent clause:—but first in comparison 
with Eve) made (compare 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9, 
andindeed that whole passage, which throws 
light on this), then Eve. 14.] Second 
veason—as the woman was last in being, 
so she was first in sin—indeed the only 
victim of the Tempter’s deceit. And Adam 
was not deceived (tlic serpent deceived the 
woman: the woman did not decezve her 
husband, but persuaded him. We read of 
no communication between the serpent and 
the man. The “subtlest beast of all the 
field”? knew his course better: she listened 
to the lower solicitation of sense and expe- 
dieney : he to the higher one of conjugal 
love), but the woman (not now Eve, but 
generic, as the next clause shews : for Eve 
could not be the subject of what is said in 
the next verse) having been seduced by 
THE DECEIT (the verb is one implying the 
full success of the deceit) has become in- 
volved (the thought is—the present state 
of transgression in which the woman [and 
the man too: but that is not treated here] 
by sin is constituted, arose [which was not 
so in the man] from her originally having 
heen seduced by deceit) in transgression 
(here as always, breach of a positive com- 
mand: compare Rom, iv. 15). 15.] 
But (contrast to this her great and original 
defect) she(gencral) shall be saved through 
(brought safely through, but in the higher, 
which is with St. Paul the only sense of to 
save, see below) her childbearing (in order 
to understand the fulness of the meaning of 
“ shall be sured” here, we must bear in 


mind the history itself, to which is the con- 
stant allusion. The curse on the woman 
for her transgression was, “In sorrow 
shalt thou bear children” [Gen. iii. 16}. 
Her childbearing is that in which the 
eurse finds its operation. What then is 
here promised her? Not only exemption 
from that curse in its worst and heaviest 
effects: not merely that she shall safely 
bear children: but the Apostle uses the 
words shall be saved purposely for their 
higher meaning, and the construction of 
the sentence is precisely as 1 Cor. iii. 15, 
“He himself shall be saved, but so as 
through fire.’ Just as that man should 
be saved through, as passing through, fire 
whieh is his trial, his hindrance in his way, 
in spite of which he escapes,—so she shall 
be saved, through, as passing through, her 
childbearing, which is her trial, her curse, 
her (not means of salvation, but) hindrance 
in the way of it.—The other renderings 
which have been given seem to me both 
irrelevant and ungrammatical. See them 
treated in my Greek Test.), if they (generie 
plural, as before singular) have remained (so 
literally: shall be found in that day to have 
remained—a further proof of the higher 
meaning of “shall be saved”) in faith and 
love and holiness (see 1 Thess. iv. 4, 7; 
Heb. xii. 14, where the word is used in the 
same reference of holy chastity) with so- 
bermindeduess (see above on ver. 9). 

Cu. IIL. 1—13.] Precepts respecting 
overseers (presbyters) [1—7 ], and deacons 
[S—13]. 1.] Faithful is the saying 
(sce on ch. i. 15, from the analogy of which 
it appears that the words are to be referred 
to what follows, not, with Chrysostom and 
others, to what has preceded), If any man 
seeketh (reacheth out after: butit does not 
seem that he uses the word with any reter- 
ence to an ambitious secking. So that any 
infereuce respecting ambition for the episco- 
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24A bishop then must be irre- 
proachable, ®the husband of one eenv.s. 
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e Eph. iv. 22. 
d Tit. i. 6, &e. 


wife, vigilant, sober, of) wife, vigilant, soberminded, orderly, 


good behaviour, given to 


pate betraying the late age of the Epistle, 
falls to the ground) (the) bishopric (offiec 
of an overseer or bishop: but it is mercly 
laying a trap for misunderstanding, to ren- 
der the word, at this time of the Chureh’s 
history, ‘the office of a Bishop,’ without 
giving an explanation, what that offiee was. 
The “episcop:” of the N. T. have officially 
nothing in eommon with our Bishops. In 
Acts xx. 17, the A. V. ought to have been 
consistent with itself, and to have rendered 
the word bishops always, not bishops in one 
plaee and overseers in another, to suit 
ecclesiastical prejudiees. It would be better 
to adopt the other alternative, and always 
to render it overseers, were not that word 
to eommon English readers appropriated 
to another kind of offiee. Thus we should 
avoid any ehanee of identifying it with a 
present and different office, and take refuge 
in the meaning of the word itself, whieh at 
the same time bears an important testi- 
mony to the duties of the post.—The iden- 
tity of the “bishop”? and “presbyter” in 
apostolic times is evident from Tit. i. 5—7: 
see also note on Phil. i. 1), he desireth a 
good work (not ‘a good thing: but a 
good employment: see 1 Thess. v. 18: 
2 Tim. iv.5: one of the “good works” 
so often spoken of). It behoves then (then 
is best regarded as taking up the term “a@ 
good work,’ and substantiating that as- 
sertion: “a good work must be entrusted 
to good men”) a bishop (generic) to be 
irreproachable (Theodoret draws an im- 
portant distinetion: “not to aiford just 
eause for blame: this is what he says, not 
that he should not be the objeet of slander, 
for this the Apostle himself was in many 
ways”), husband of one wife (two great 
varieties of interpretation of these words 
have prevailed, among those who agree to 
take them as restrictive, not injunctive, 
which the spirit of the passage and the 
insertion of the word one surely alike for- 
bid. They have been supposed to prohibit 
either 1) simultaneous polygamy, or 2) 
successive polygamy. 1) has somewhat to 
be said for it. The custom of polygamy 
was then prevalent among the Jews [Justin 
Martyr says that their Rabbis even then 
permitted them to have four or five wives 
apiece. This was in the middle of the 


second eentury], and might easily find its 
way into the Christian community. And 
such, it is argued, was the Apostle’s refer- 
ence, not to second marriages, whieh he 
himself commands ch. vy. 14, and allows in 
several other places, e.g. Rom. vii. 2, 3: 
1 Cor. vii. 39. But the objeetion to taking 
this meaning is, that the Apostle would 
hardly have speeified that as a requisite 
for the episcopate or presbyterate, which 
we know to have been fulfilled by all 
Christians whatever: no instanee being 
addueed of polygamy being praetised in 
the Christian ehurch, and no exhortations 
to abstain from it. As to St. Paul’s eom- 
mand and permissions, see below. Still, we 
must not lose sight of the cireumstanec 
that the earlier Commentators were unani- 
mous for this view. 2) For the view that 
second marriages are prohibited to as- 
pirants after the episcopate,—is, the most 
probable meaning [see there] of “wife of 
one husband ” in eh. v. 9,—as also the wide 
prevalence in the early Chureh of the idea 
that, although seeond marriages were not 
forbidden to Christians, abstinenee from 
them was better than indulgenee in them. 
See this proved by various authorities cited 
in my Greek Test. With regard to the 
Apostle’s own command and permissions 
of this state [see above], they do not eome 
into aecount here, beeause they are eon- 
fessedly (and expressly so in eh. v. 14) for 
those whom it was not contemplated to 
admit into ecelesiastical offiee. 8) There 
have been some divergent lines of inter- 
pretation, but they have not found many 
advocates. Some deny altogether the for- 
mal referenee to 1) or 2), and understand 
the expression only of a elaste life of fide- 
lity to the marriage vow: “that neither 
polygamy, nor concubinage, nor any offen- 
sive seeond marriage, should be able to be 
alleged against sueh a person.” But surely 
this is very vague, for the preeise words 
“husband of one wife.”  Bretschneider 
maintains that “ore” is here the inde- 
finite article, and that the Apostle means, 
a bishop should be the husband of a wife. 
This hardly needs serious refutation. Worse 
still is the Romanist evasion, which nnder- 
stands the ‘one wife” of the Church.— 
The view then which must I think be 
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adopted, especially in presence of ch. v. 9 
[where see note], is, that to candidates for 
the episcopate [presbytery] St. Paul for- 
bids second marriage. He requires of them 
pre-eminent chastity, and abstinence from 
a licence which is allowed to other Chris- 
tians. How far such a prohibition is to 
be considered binding on us, now that the 
Christian life has entered into another and 
totally different phase, is of course an open 
question for the present Christian church 
at any time to deal with. It must be as 
matter of course nnderstood that regula- 
tions, in all /awfud things, depend, even 
when made by an Apostle, on circum- 
stances: and the superstitious observance 
of the letter in such cases is often pregnant 
with mischief to the people and cause of 
Christ), vigilant (probably in the more ex- 
tended sense of the word;—a pattern of 
active sobriety and watchfulness: for all 
these five first adjectives are descriptive of 
positive qualities: “no brawler” giving 
the negative and more restricted opposite), 
soberminded (or, discreet; see above on 
ch. ii. 9), orderly (“what soberminded 
implies within, orderly implies without,” 
Bengel: thus expanded by Theodoret : 
“Both in voice and in manner and in 
look and in gait, so as to exhibit in his 
body the sobriety of his mind’), hospi- 
table (loving, and entertaining strangers : 
see Heb, xiii. 2. This duty in the early 
days of the Christian church was one of 
great importance. Brethren in their tra- 
vels could not resort to the houses of the 
heathen, and would be subject to insult in 
the public inns), apt in teaching (not 
merely giren to teaching, but able and 
skilled in it. All might teach, to whom 
the Spirit imparted the gift: but sxill 
in teaching was the especial office of the 
minister, on whom would fall the ordinary 
duty of instruction of believers and refuta- 
tion of gainsayers). 

3—7.] (His negative qualities are now 
specified; the positive ones whieh occur 
henceforth arising out of and explaining 
those negative ones): 3.] not a 
brawler (properly, ‘one in his cups,’ a man 
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hospitality, apt to teach; 
Snot given to wine, no 
striker, not greedy of fil- 
thy luere; but patient, not 
a brawler, not covetous ; 
4 one that ruleth well his 
own house, having his chil- 
dren in subjection with all 


jgravity; 5 (for if a man 


rendered petulant by much wine. And 
perhaps the literal meaning should not be 
lost sight of. At the same time the word 
and its cognates were often used without re- 
ference to wine: and it will be best to extend 
the meaning to signify rather the character, 
than the mere fact, of the circumstance), 
not a striker (this word also may have a 
literal and narrower, or a metaphorical and 
wider sense. In this latter it is taken by 
Theodoret. But perhaps the coarser literal 
sense ts better, as setting forth more broadly 
the opposite to the character of a Christian 
bishop); but (this contrast springs out of 
the two last, and is set off by them) for- 
bearing (reasonable and gentle. See note 
on Phil. iv. 5), averse from contention 
(compare 2 Tim. ii. 24), not a lover of 
money (uot as some render it, liberal: it 
is not the positive virtue of liberality, but 
the negative one of abstinence from love of 
money, which, though it may lead to the 
other in men who have money, is yet a 
totally distinet thing. 4.] This posi- 
tive requisite again seems to spring out of 
the negative ones which have preceded, and 
especially out of being xo lover of money. 
The negatives are again resumed below); 
presiding well over his own house (“his 
own,” as contrasted with the church of 
God below. house, in its wide accepta- 
tion, ‘household,’ including all its mem- 
bers), having children (not ‘keeping [or 
having] his children,” as A. V.) [who are} 
in subjection with all gravity (‘reverent 
modesty,’ see ch. ii. 2. These words are best 
applied to the children, not to the head of 
the house, which acceptance of them rather 
belongs to the rendering impugned above. 
Jt is the gravity of the children, the result 
of his presiding over them, which is to 
prove that he knows how to preside over 
his own house,—not his own gravity in 
governing them: the matter of fact, that 
he has children who are in subjection to 
him in all gravity,—not his own keeping 
or endeavouring to keep them so. Want 
of suecess in ruling at home, not want of 
will to rule, would disqualify him for ruling 
the church. So that the distinction is an 
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know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he 
take care of the church of 
God ?) ® not a novice, lest 
being lifted up with pride 
he fall into the condemna- 
tion of the devil. * Bore- 


eare of the 


the devil. 


important one); but (contrast, as in ch. ii. 
12, to the suppressed but imagined opposite 
case) if any man knowethnot how to preside 
over his own house (shews, by his children 
being insubordinate, that he has no skill 
in domestic government), how shall he 
(this future includes ‘how can he,’ but 
goes beyond it—appealing, not to the man’s 
power, which conditions his success, but to 
the resulting matter cf fact, whieh will be 
sure to substantiate his failure) take charge 
of the church of God (“he who knows 
not how to administer small things, how 
can he be entrusted with the charge of 
better and divine things??? Theodoret) ? 

6. ] (The negative characteristies are 
resumed) Not a novice (a new convert. An 
objection has been raised to this precept, 
that it could hardly find place in the apos- 
tolic chureh, where all were new converts. 
It has been answered, that in Crete this 
might be so, and therefore such a precept 
would be out of place in the epistle to 
Titus, but the Ephesian church had been 
many years established. But it has been 
again rejoined to this, that the precepts are 
perfectly general, not of particular applica- 
tion. The real reply is to be found, partly 
by narrowing the range of the meaning of 
a new convert, partly in assigning a later 
date to these Epistles than is commonly 
held. The case here contemplated is that 
of one very recently converted. To ordain 
such a person to the ministry would, for the 
reason here assigned, be most unadvisable. 
But we cannot imagine that such period 
need be extended at the most to more than 
three or four years, in cases of men of full 
age who beeame Christians; and surely 
such a condition might be fulfilled by any 
of the Pauline churches, supposing this 
Epistle to bear any thing like the date 
which I have assigned to it in the Introd. 
§ ii.), lest being besotted with pride (the 
word used is derived from a substantive sig- 
nifying smoke or steam ; and hence meta- 
phorieally, the pother which a man’s pride 
raises about him so that he eannot see him- 
self or others as they are. Hence the verh, 
which is used only in this metaphorical 
scnse, means to be thus blinded, or bewil- 
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a man knoweth not how to rule over 
his own house, how shall he take 


church of God?) © not 


a novice, lest being besotted with 
pride -he fall into the judgment of «tsa xiv.12. 


7 Moreover he must have 


dered, with pride or self-conceit) he fall into 
the judgment of the devil (these last words 
are ambiguous. Is of the devil [1] the 
genitive objective, ‘the judgment into which 
the devil fell,’ —or [2] the genitive subjec- 
tive, ‘the judgment which is wrought by the 
devil?’ [1] is held by Chrysostom and 
many others ancient and modern [“ into the 
same condemnation which eame on Aim for 
his madness,”’ Chrysostom]. [2] is held by 
Ambrose and others. Matthies says, “Ifa 
Christian chureh-overseer allowed hinself to 
be involved in a charge of pride, the adver- 
sary (i.e., in the conerete, living men, his 
instruments) wight by it have reason as 
well for the accusation of the individual as 
for inculpation of the congregation: eom- 
pare ch. v. 14, Eph. iv. 27.” In deeiding 
between the above, one question must first 
be answered: are we obliged to preserve 
the same character of the genitive in verses 
6 and 7 ? beeause, if so, we must manifestly 
take [2]: for the words there [see below ] 
cannot bear any other meaning than ‘ the 
[reproach and] snare which the devil lays.’ 
This question must be answered, not by any 
mere consideration of uniformity, but by 
careful enquiry into the import of the sub- 
stantive judgment. I conceive we cannot 
understand it here otherwise than as a 
condemnatory sentence. This being so, it 
must be remembered that it is not the 
prerogative of the devil to judge or to 
condemn, and that sense [2] is by this 
negatived. From the use of the deeisive 
word judgment, I infer that it cannot be 
an act of the adversary which is here 
spoken of, but an act in which “the ruler 
of this world has been judged.” Then as 
to uniformity with ver. 7, I should not be 
disposed to make much account of it. For 
one who so loved similarity of external 
phrase, even where different meanings were 
to be conveyed, as St. Paul, to use the 
genitives in “judgment of the devil,” and 
“snare of the devil,’ in these different 
meanings, is surely nothing which need 
cause surprise :—of the devil is common to 
both: the devil’s condemnation, and the 
devil’s snare, are both alike alien trom the 
Christian, in whom, as in his divine Master, 
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must be grave, not doubletongued, 
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Ezek. xliv. Ss : 
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mystery of the faith in a pure con- 


the adversary should find nothing, and with 
whom he should have nothing in common. 
The “judgment of the devil” is in fact but 
the consummation of that state into which 
the “ snare of the devid”’ is the introduction. 
{ therefore unhesitatingly adopt (1)—the 
condemnation into which Satan fell through 
the same blinding effeet of pride). 7] 
Moreover (bringing in the contrast of ad- 
dition ; ‘more than this,” .... ) he must 
have a good testimony also (also, the 
addition itself of a new particular) from 
those without (the world, outside the 
chureh) ; lest he fall into (a question arises 
whieh must he answered before we can 
render the following words. Does re- 
proach (1) stand alone, ‘into reproach, 
and the snare of the devil,’ or is it (2) to 
be joined with azd the snare, as belonging 
to ‘unto the reproach and the snare of 
the devil 2? J have discussed these views, 
which depend mainly on grounds unappre- 
ciable by the English reader, in my Greek 
Test., and have eome to the conelusion 
that (2) should be adopted, but without 
strong disapproval of the other) the re- 
proach and the snare of the devil (this 
latter is usually taken as meaning, the 
danger of relapse: so Calvin: “lest being 
exposed to infamy, he begin to be hardened 
against shame, and with the greater licence 
prostitutes himself to all wickedness, which 
is to entangle himself in the nets of the 
devil. For what hope remains, when shame 
in sinners is gone?” Grotius gives it a 
different turn: “lest, being branded by 
eontumelies, he seek to avenge himself.” 
These, and many other references, may well 
be contained in the expression, and we need 
not, I think, be at the pains precisely to 
specify any one direetion which the evil 
would take. Such an one’s steps would be 
shackled—his freedom hampered—his tem- 
per irritated—his eharaeter lost—and the 
natural result would be a fall from his 
place, to the detriment not of himself only, 
but of the church of Christ). 
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over he inust have a good 
report of them which are 
without ; lest he fall into 
reproach and the snare of 
the devil. §& Likewise must 
the deaeons be grave, not 
doubletongued, not given to 
mueh wine, not greedy of 





9 P holding the | filthy lucre; 9 holding the 


mystery of the faith in a 


8—13.] Precepts regarding deacons and 
deaconesses (see below on ver. 11). 
8.] In like manner (this expression seems 
introduced by the similarity of character, 
—not merely to mark an additional par- 
ticular) the deacons (mentioned as a class, 
besides here, only Phil. i. 1, where as here, 
they follow the “déshops.” Phoebe, Rom. 
xvi. 1, is a “ deacon[ess |” of the church at 
Cenchree. The term or its cognates occur 
in a vaguer sense, but still indicating a 
special office, in Rom. xii. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
The connexion of the eeclesiastical deacons 
with the seven appointed in Acts vi. is very 
doubtful: see Chrysostom’s and (eume- 
nius’s testimony distinguishing them, in 
note there. But that the ecclesiastical 
order sprung out of similar necessities, and 
had for its field of work similar objects, 
can hardly be doubted) (must be) grave, 
not of double speech (this may mean, cither, 
saying one thing and thinking another, or, 
which is more probable, as earrying out 
better the idea of double speeeh, saying one 
thing to one man and another thing to 
another, the two sayings being inconsistent 
with singleness of conviction and purpose), 
not addicted (applying themselves) to much 
wine (see Tit. ii. 3), not greedy of gain 
(hardly, as A. V., to be doubly rendered,— 
‘greedy of filthy ucre.’ As also Theodoret, 
“endeavouring to amass gain out of dis- 
graceful and preposterous things.” It 
would appear from Tit. 1.11, that all gain 
is disgraceful which is set before a man as 
a by-end in his work for God: so likewise 
in ] Pet. v.2,... ‘nor with a view to 
gain,’ such gain being necessarily base 
when thus sought. This particular of the 
deacons’ character assumes special impor- 
tance, if we connect it with the eollecting 
and distributing alms); holding the mys- 
tery of the (or their) faith (that great 
objective truth whieh man of himself knows 
not, but which the Spirit of God reveals to 
the faithful: compare Rom. xvi. 25 fi: 
1 Cor. ii. 7—10: and even Him who in fact 
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pure conscience. \9 And let 
these also first be proved ; 
then let them use the office 
of a deacon, being found 
blameless. }} Hven so must 
their wives be grave, not 
slanderers, sober, faithful 
in all things. 1% Let the 
deacons be the husbands of things. 


scienee. 


slanderers, 


is that mystery, the great object of all 
faith: sce note on ver. 16. That expres- 
sion makes it probable that the faith is 
here to be taken subjectively: the, or 
their, faith : the apprehension which ap- 
propriates to them the contents of God’s 
revelation of Christ. That revelation of 
the Person of Christ, their faith’s mystery, 
they are to hold) in pure conscience (sec 
ch.i.19. From those passages it appears, 
that we must not give the words a special 
application to their official life as deacons, 
but understand them of earnestness and 
singleness of Christian character: being in 
heart persuaded of the truth of that divine 
mystery which they profess to have appre- 
hended by faith). 10.] And moreover 
(the moreover introduces a caution—the 
slight contrast of a necessary addition to 
their mere present character) let these 
(who answer, in their candidateship for the 
diaconate, to the above character) be put 
to the proof first (viz. with regard to their 
blamelessness of life, see the conditioning 
clause below: e.g. by testimonials, and 
publication of their intention to offer them- 
selves: but no formal way is speeitied, only 
the reality insisted on); then let them 
act as deacons (or, simply, let them minis- 
ter: but more probably here in the nar- 
rower technical sense), if they are (found 
by the testing process to be) irreproach- 
able. 11. | (The) women in like manner 
(who are these? Are they (1) women who 
were to serve as deacons,—deaconesses P— 
or (2) wives of the deacons P—or (3) wives of 
the deacons and overseers P—or (4) women 
in general? I conceive we may dismiss (4) 
at onee, for Chrysostom’s reason: “ Why 
should he in the midst of writing on 
another subject insert any thing respect- 
ing women ?”—(3) upheld by Calvin and 
others, may for the same reason, seeing that 
he returns to the deacons again in ver. 12, 
be characterized as extremely improbable : 
—(2) has found many supporters among 
modern Commentators: and it is the ren- 
dering of the A. V. But it has against it 
(a) the omission in the original of all ex- 
pressed reference to the deacons: (2) the 
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10 And moreover let these 
also first be proved; then let them 
serve as deacons, if they be not 
under reproach. 
in hke manner must be grave, not, 


114 he women a&ee Tit. 1.3. 


faithful in all 


sober, 


12 Let the deacons be hus- 


expression in like manner, by which the 
deacons themsclves were introduced in 
ver. 8, and which seems to mark a new 
ecclesiastical class: (c) the introduction of 
the injunction respeeting tle deacons in 
ver. 12, as a new particular, which would 
hardly be if their wives had been men- 
tioned before: (d) the circumstance con- 
nected with the mention of Phebe as 
deaconess of the Church at Cenehree in 
Rom. xvi. 1, that unless these are deacon- 
esses, there would be among these injunc- 
tions no mention of an important class of 
persons employed as offieers of the church. 
We come thus to consider (1), that these 
women are deaconesses,— ministre, as 
Pliny calls them in his letter to Trajan 
[see note on Rom. xvi. 1]. In this view 
the ancients are as far as I know unani- 
mous: and it is held by some of the ablest 
among the moderns. It is alleged against 
it—(a) that thus the return to the deacons, 
verse 12, would be harsh, or, as Conybeare 
says, “on that view the verse is most. 
unnaturally interpolated in the midst of 
the discussion concerning the deacons.” 
But the ready answer to this is found in 
Chrysostom’s view of ver. 12, that under 
the word deacons, and their household 
duties, he comprehends in faet both sexes 
under one: (b) that the existence of dea- 
conesses as an order in the ministry is after 
all not so clear. To this it might be an- 
swered, that even were they nowhere else 
mentioned, the present passage stands on 
its own grounds; and if it seemed from 
the context that such persons were indi- 
eated here, we should reason from this to 
the fact of their existence, not from the 
absence of other mention to their non-indi- 
cation here. I decide then for (1): that 
these women are deaconesses) (must be) 
grave, not slanderers (corresponds to “ xot 
doubletongued ”’ in the males, slander being 
the vice to which the female sex is more 
addicted. The word used for slan- 
derer in this sense is peculiar, in the New 
Test., to these Epistles), sober (see on 
ver. 2, corresponding to not given to much 
qwine, ver. 8), faithful in all things (cor- 
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bands of one wife, ruling well over 
own houses. 
13 For they that served well as dea- 
cons obtain for themselves a good 
standing-place, and great boldness 
is in Christ 
14 These things write I unto 


ehildren and_ their 


r See Matt. 
xxv. 21. 


in the faith which 
Jesus. 


responds to not greedy of gain: trusty in 
the distribution of the alms committed to 
them, and in all other ministrations). 

12.] General directions respecting those 
in the diaconate (of both sexes, the female 
being included in the male, see Chry- 
sostom, cited above), with regard to their 
domestic condition and duties, as above 
(verses 4, 5) respecting the episcopate. 
Let the deacons he husbands of one wife 
(see on this above, ver. 2), ruling well 
over children (the emphatic position in 
the original, as above, ver. 4, makes it 
probable that the having children to rule 
is to be considered as a qualification: see 
Titus i. 6, note) and their own houses. 

13.] The importance of true and faith- 
ful service in the diaconate.—For those 
who served well the office of deacon (past, 
not, perfect, “have served,” because the 
standing-point of the sentence is at first the 
great day, when their diaconate has passed 
by) are acquiring (thus literally: the Apostle 
having begun by placing himself at the great 
day of retribution, and consequently used 
the past, now shifts, so to speak, the scene, 
and deals with their present conduct: 
q-d., ‘Those who shall then be found to 
have served well, &e..... are now,’ &e.) 
for themselves (emphatic — besides the 
service they are rendering to the church) 
a good standing-place (viz. at the great 
day: compare ch. vi. 19:—and Dan. xii. 
13, where however the metaphor is dif- 
ferent.—The interpretations of this word, 
which literally means @ step, or place to 
stand on, have been very various. (1) 
Very many, both ancients and moderns, 
understand it of a degree of ecclesiastical 
preferment, as that from the oftice of 
deacon to that of presbyter, and take 
“good” for a comparative. Against this 
is (a) the forcing of the word ‘good ;” 
(b) the improbability that such a rise 
upwards through the ecclesiastical offices 
was known in the Apostle’s time: (c) the 
still greater unlikelihood, even if it were 
known, that he would propose as a motive 
to a deacon to fulfil his office well, the 
ambitious desire to rise out of it. (2) 
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one wife, ruling their chil- 
dren and their own houses 
well. 13 For they that have 
used the office of a deacon 
well purchase to themselves 
a good degree, and great 
boldness in the faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. 14 These 


Some among the moderns, following Calvin 
and Luther, understand by it a high place 
of honour in the esteem of the church. 
Against this is (a) that there is not a more 
distinct reference made to the estimation 
of the church: (b) that thus again an un- 
worthy motive would be set before the 
deacons: (c) that again [see below] “ great 
boldness,” or “ confidence,’ will not on 
this interpretation, bear any legitimate 
rendering: (d) the use of the past, they 
who served: see above. (3) Some take it 
spiritually, asmeaning progress inthe faith. 
But (a) the whole is of too objective a cha- 
racter thus to be interpreted of a merely 
subjective process—besides that (b) thus 
also we should require “are serving,” 
present, instead of “served,” past. (4) 
Theodoret and others understand it nearly 
as above—of the station or standing-place 
which the faithful deacon acquires before 
God, with reference to his own salvation. 
The opinions of these Commentators are, 
however, somewhat various as to the exact 
time to which the standing on this stand- 
ing-place is to be referred. _Theodoret 
refers it to the next life. Others under- 
stand that they procure to themselves a 
good expectation of salvation: a standing- 
place, i.e., in this life, with reference to 
the future one. I believe that the truth 
will be found by combining the two views. 
The past verb, served, as above stated, 
is used with reference to their finished 
course at that day. The term are obtain- 
ing transfers the scene to the present time. 
The standing-place is that which they 
are now securing for themselves, and 
will be found standing on at that day: 
belonging therefore in part to both pe- 
riods, and not necessarily involving the 
idea of different degrees of blessedness, 
though that idea [see 1 Cor. iii. 15] is 
familiar to St. Paul,—but merely predi- 
cating the soundness of the ground on 
which these deacons will themselves stand), 
and much confidence (this also is variously 
understood, according as the standing-place 
is interpreted. Those who think of eccle- 
siastical preferment, render it ‘treedom 
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things trite I unto thee,)thee, though I hope to come unto 


hoping to come unto thee 
shortly : '5 but if I tarry 


thee shortly: 


15 but if I should 


long, that thou mayest know tarry long, that thou mayest know 


how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth. 18 And 
without controversy great 


pillar and 


of speech as regards the faith,’ i.e. in 
teaching, or in resisting error, or ‘a wide 
field for spiritual action” To these there 
might be no objection, but for the adjunct, 
inthe faith which ts in Christ Jesus. Thus 
defined, this boldness, or confidence, must 
necessarily have a subjective reference,— 
i.e. to the confidence towards God pos- 
sessed by those who have made good ad- 
vince in faith in Christ) in [the] faith 
(subjective, from what follows) which is in 
(reposing in) Christ Jesus. 

14—16.] CLosE OF THE ABOVE DIREC- 
TIons by a solemn statement of their 
object and its glorious import.—These 
things (the foregoing precepts, most natu- 
rally) I write unto thee, hoping (i.e. 
‘though I hope’) to come to thee sooner 
(than may seem) (some supply,—before 
this Epistle come to thee: or, before thou 
shalt have need to put these precepts into 
practice: but the above filling up seems 
simpler, and suits better the usage else- 
where): but if I should delay (coming) 
(from “hoping” to “delay” may be re- 
garded as parenthetical, the “that” be- 
longing immediately to the preceding, “ I 
write unto thee”), that thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to conduct thyself in 
the house of God (see Heb. iii. 2, 5, 6, and 
notes: 1. Cor. in, 16+ 2 Cor. vi,-16: 
Eph. ii. 22: 1 Pet. ii. 5; iv. 17:—that 
congregation among whom God dwells, by 
His Spirit) ;—for such (the house of God) 
is the congregation (the word used com- 
monly for church: but here, as Theodore 
of Mopsuestia observes, “he means, not 
the place where prayer is made, as many 
think, but the assembly of the faithful’) 
of the living God (thus designated for 
solemnity, and to shew His personal and 
active presence among them), the pillar 
(see below) and basement (it is a climax: 
the pillar is the intermediate, the base- 
ment, the final support of the building) of 
the truth (these latter words are variously 
referred. (1) Some of the modern Com- 
mentators break up the sentence, putting 


Vou. II. 


16 And confessedly great is 


how thou oughtest to behave thyself 
sin the house of God, which is s Eps. jis, 
the church of the living God, the "™ 


Tia. 


ground of the truth. 
the 


a period at “the living God,” and pro- 
ceeding, the pillar and ground of the 
truth, and without controversy great is 
the mystery, &c. To this I can only say, 
that if any one imagines St. Paul, or any 
other person capable of writing this Epistle, 
able to have indited such a sentence, I fear 
there is but little chance in arguing with 
him on the point in question. To say 
nothing of its abruptness and harshness, 
beyond all example even in these Epistks, 
how palpably does it betray the botching 
of modern conjectural arrangement in the 
wretched anti-climax—the pillar and base- 
ment [rising in solemnity] of the truth, 
and {what grander idea, after the base- 
ment of the whole building, does the reader 
suppose about to follow?]} without con- 
troversy great! These two last words, 
which have [see below] their appropriate 
majesty and grandeur in their literal use 
at the emphatic opening of such a sen- 
tence as the next, are thus robbed of it 
all, and sink into the very lowest bathos ; 
the metaphor being dropped, and the lofty 
imagery ending with a vague generality. 
If a sentence like this occurred in the 
Epistle, I should feel it a weightier argu- 
ment against its genuineness than any 
which its opponents have yet adduced. (2) 
By Gregory of Nyssa among the ancients, 
and by some moderns, among whom are 
Chillingworth and Conybeare, it is taken 
as referring to TIMorTHy :—‘ that thou 
mayest know how to conduct thyself in 
the house of God, which is, &c....asa 
pillar and basement of the truth.’ Some 
of the Fathers seem also to have favoured 
the idea: but of these we must manifestly 
not claim for it those who have merely 
used the word pillar or column of an 
Apostle or teacher, or individual Christian, 
—as that is justified, independently of our 
passage, by Gal. ii. 9; Rev. iii. 12. Gregory 
of Nazianzum applies the very words to 
Eusebius of Samosata, and to Basil: and 
Basil in the Catena says, the Apostles also 
are pillars of Jerusalem, as it is said, “the 
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which reads 


“which,” f 
neuter gender. tJohni.14. 1 John i. 2. 
1 Pet. iii. 18. 1 John v. 6, &c. 


pillar and basement of the truth:” and 
in the Epistle of the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, it is said of Attalus, that “he 
has become for evermore the pillar and 
basement of the Christians there.” The 
principal modern reasons for adopting this 
view have been (a) polemical—as against 
Roman Catholic infallibility of the Church, 
or (b) for uniformity of symbolism, seeing 
that in Gal. ii. 9, Rev. iii. 12, men are com- 
pared to pillars. On both of these I shall 
treat expressly below. —Grammatically (see 
my Greek Test.) there is no objection to 
this view.— But to the sentence itself thus 
arranged and understood, there are weighty, 
and I conceive fatal objections, arising from 
the form of the clauses in the original. In 
this case also, the words, “and without 
controversy,” which follow, would most 
naturally refer, not to the great deposit 
of faith in Christ which is entrusted to 
the church to keep,—but to the very 
strong and unusual expression which had 
just been used of a young minister in the 
church,—‘ and confessedly great is the dig- 
nity of the least of the ministers of Christ: 
for,’ &c. (3) The reference to THE CHURCH 
is upheld by Chrysostom, Theodoret, &c., 
the Roman Commentators,— Luther,Calvin, 
Beza, Grotius, &c., &e. And this interpre- 
tation agrees with 2 Tim. ii. 19: see note 
there. But there is brought against it 
the objection, that there is thus in- 
troduced confusion of metaphor. The 
church, which was the house just now, 
becomes a pillar, a part of the house. 
This is not difficult to answer. The 
house contains in itself both pel/ar and 
basement—the pillar and the basement 
both belong to the house. Why may not 
the pillar be taken collectively ? the very 
word church or congregation, occurring 
since, has pluralized the idea—the building 
consists of the faithful, who are so many 
pillars—why should it not in the aggregate 
be described as the pillar? The way in 
which the congregation of the faithful is 
the pillar and basement of the trath is 
admirably given by Theodoret: “ He calls 
the assembly of the faithful the house and 
church of God. These he names the pillar 
and basement of the truth. For they 
remain founded fixedly and immoveably 
on the rock, and proclaiming by their 
actions the truths of the doctrines :” viz. 
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is the mystery of godliness: 
God was manifest in the 
esh, justified in the Spirit, 


u Matt. iii.16. John i. 82, $3. & xv. 26. & xvi. 8,9. Rom.i.4. 


in that it is the elem2nt in which and 
medium by which the truth is conserved 
and upheld). 16.] And (follows on 
the preceding: it is indeed worth all thy 
care to conduct thyself worthily in this 
house of God—for that truth which is 
there conserved and upheld is great and 
glorious above all others, being [see below] 
none other in fact than THE Lorp HIM- 
SELF, in all His gracious manifestation 
and glorious triumph) confessedly (‘as is 
acknowledged on all hands’) great is the 
mystery (see ver. 9: that which was hid- 
den from man until God revealed it, his- 
torically, in Redemption) of godliness (see 
ch. ii. 2, note: ‘of the religious life.’—In 
order to comprehend fully what follows, 
we must endeavour to realize the train of 
thought in the Apostle’s mind at the time. 
This ‘mystery’ of the life of God in man, 
is in fact the unfolding of Christ to and 
in him: the key-text to our passage being 
Col. i. 27, “To whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the glory of 
this MYSTERY among the Gentiles: WHICH 
Is, CHRIST AMONG YOU THE HOPE OF 
GLORY.” This was the thought in St. Paul’s 
mind ; that the great revelation of the re- 
ligious life is, Corist. And in accordance 
with his practice in these Epistles, written, 
as I believe, far on in his course, and after 
the figures and results of deep spiritual 
thoughts had been loug familiar to him, he 
at once without explanation, or apology as 
beforetime in Col. i. 27, or expression of 
the word Christ, justifying the change of 
gender in the relative, joins the deep and 
latent thought with the superficial and 
obvious one, and without saying that the 
mystery is in faet Christ, passes from the 
mystery to the Person of Christ as being 
one and the same. Then, thus passing, 
he is naturally led to a summary of those 
particulars wherein Christ has been re- 
vealed as a ground for the godly recogni- 
tion of His Church. And, the idea of 
MYSTERY being prominent before him, he 
selects especially those events in and by 
which Christ was manifested forth—came 
forth from that secrecy in which he had 
beforetime been hidden in the counsels of 
God, and shone out to men and angels as 
the Lord of life and glory. Let me say in 
passing, that it should be noticed, in a 
question which now happily no longer de- 
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seen of angels, preached| the Spirit, *seen of angels, ¥ preach- x Matt, xxvii, 


unto the Gentiles, believed 


Eph. iii.10. 1 Pet. i. 12. 
ch. ii. 7. z Col. i. 6, 28. 


peuds on internal cousiderations, how com- 
pletely the whole glorious sentence is 
marred and disjoined by the substitution 
of the word Gon, found in the A. V., and 
so strenuously, even to this day, upheld by 
some. It is not the objective fact of God 
being manifested, of which the Apostle is 
speaking, but the life of God lived in the 
church,—the trath, of which the congre- 
gation of believers is the pillar and base- 
ment,—as identical [John xiv. 6] with 
Him who is its centre and heart and stock 
—as unfolded once for all in the unfolding 
of Him. The intimate and blessed link, 
furnished by the relative pronoun WHO, 
assuring the Church that it is not they 
that live, but Christ that liveth in them, 
is lost, if we understand the mystery merely 
as a fact, however important, historically 
revealed. There is hardly a passage in the 
New Test. in which I feel more deep per- 
sonal thankfulness for the restoration of 
the true and wonderful connexion of the 
original text)—who (thus, and not ‘which,’ 
nor ‘He who,’ should we render, preserving 
the same transition, from the mystery, to 
Him of whom now all that follows is spoken. 
Who is, as stated in Ellicott, “a relative to 
an omitted though easily recognized ante- 
cedent, viz. Christ”) was manifested in 
the flesh (it has been often maintained of 
late, that these sentences, from their paral- 
lelism and symmetry, are taken from some 
hymn or confession of the ancient church. 
We cannot absolutely say that it may not 
have been so: but I should on all grounds 
regard it as very doubtful. I can see no 
reason why the same person who wrote the 
rhetorical passages, Rom. viii. 38, 39; xi. 
33—36: 1 Cor. xii. 4——7, and numerous 
others, might not, difference of time and 
modified mental characteristics being al- 
lowed for, have written this also. Once 
written, it would be sure to gain a place 
among the choice and treasured sayings of 
the Church, and might easily find its way 
* into liturgical nse: but 1 should be most 
inclined to think that we have here its 
first expression. The reason which some 
of the above Commentators adduce for their 
belief, —the abrupt insulation of the clauses 
disjoined from the thought in the context, 
has no weight with me: I on the other 
hand feel that so beautiful and majestic a 
sequence of thoughts springing directly 


Mark xvi, 
Luke ii. 


ed unto the Gentiles, * believed on 5, Lukes, 


John xx, 12. 


y Acts x. 34. & xiii. 40, 48. Gal. ii.8. Eph. iii.5, 6,8. Rom. x.18, Col.i.27, 28. 


from the context itself, can hardly be a 
fragment pieced in, but must present the 
free expansion of the mind of the writer 
in the treatment of his subject. On the 
sense of this clause, compare John i. 14,— 
and 2 Tim.i.10. This is put first in the 
rank, as being the preliminary to all the 
rest. It is followed by the next clause, 
because the assertion and assurance of 
Christ’s perfect unsinning righteousness 
was the aim of his manifestation in our 
flesh all those thirty years which preceded 
His public ministry: see below), was jus- 
tified (i.e. approved to be righteous,— 
according to the uniform Pauline usage: 
not as De W., al., ‘proved to be what he 
was.’ The Apostle is following the histo- 
rical order of events during the mani- 
Sestation of our Lord on earth. That this 
is so, is manifest by the final clause in- 
cluding the Ascension. I take these events 
then in their order, and refer this to our 
Lord’s baptism and temptation, in which 
His righteousness was approved and proved) 
in the Spirit (He was dwelt on by the 
Spirit in His baptism—led up by the Spirit 
to His great trial, and ix the Spirit, His 
Spirit, that of which he said “the spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak,” 
He was proved to be righteous and spot- 
less and separate from evil and its agent. 
See Rom. i. 3, 4, where another proof of 
this His spiritual perfection is given, viz. 
the great and crowning one of the Resur- 
rection from the dead. Some have thought 
of that proof here also: others, of the con- 
tinued course of His miracles, especially 
the Resurrection: some of the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, by which He entered 
into His glory: others, in other ways. But I 
prefer keeping the historical order, though 
I would by no means limit the justification 
to that time only: then it was chiefly and 
prominently manifested), was seen by an- 
gels (viz. by means of His Incarnation, and 
specifically, when they came and ministered 
to Him after His temptation. This seems 
to be regarded as the first, or at all events 
is the first recorded occasion on which they 
ministered to Him. Theodoret says: ‘For 
even they saw not His invisible Godhead, 
but when He was incarnate, they beheld 
Him.” This, one of the particulars of the 
glory and manifestation of the incarnate 
Saviour, is, though not immediately con- 
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iv. j a i in 
atukeaxiv. in the world, *received up 1 


1 Pet. iii. 92. glory 
a John xvi. 13. 

2 Thess. ii. 3. 

3 Tim. iii. 


iii. 3. 1 John 


iis, Jude shall depart from the faith, giving 


b1 Pet. i, 20. e ; TH d e 
be in. i's, heed to °seducing spirits, and ¢doc 
2 rare: 
Rev ; a 14. d Dan. x1. 85, 87,38. Rev. ix. 20. 


cerning the mystery of piety as upheld in 
the Church, cited as belonging to the wn- 
folding of that mystery in Christ), was 
preached among the nations (that preach- 
ing commencing with the sending out of 
the Apostles, and though not then, in the 
strict technical sense, carried on among the 
nations, yet being the beginning of that 
which waxed onward till it embraced all 
nations. See and Compare Rom. xvi. 26 
[ Eph. iii.8]. So that we are still proceed- 
ing with our Lord’s ministry, taking ¢he 
nations in that wider sense in which the 
Jews themselves are numbered among 
them, and the fact itself as the great eom- 
mencement of the proclamation of Christ 
to men), was believed on in the world 
(including all that winning of faith first 
from His disciples [John ii. 11], then from 
the Jews [ib. 23, vili. 30], and Samaritans 
fiv. 41, 42]: see alsoib.x.42. Our clause 
bears with it a reminiscence of His own 
great saying, John iii. 16 ff.), was received 
up in glory (at His Ascension. in 
glory: i.e. was taken up into, and reigns 
in, glory.—It is this distinct reference to 
the fact of our Lord’s personal Ascension, 
which in my mind rules the whole sentence, 
and makes it, whatever further reference 
each clause may have, a chain of links of 
the divine manifestation of the Person of 
Christ, following in chronological order 
from His incarnation to His assumption 
into glory. The order and connexion of 
the clauses has been very variously under- 
stood, as may be seen in Wolf, and in De 
Wette. The triple antithesis, so charac- 
teristic of St. Paul, can hardly escape any 
reader: “in the flesh, in the sptrit,— 
angels, the nations,—in the world, in 
glory ?? but further it is hardly worth 
while to reproduce the distinctions which 
some have drawn, or motives for arrange- 
ment which they have supposed). 

Cu. IV. 1—16.] Of future false teachers 
(1—6); directions to Timothy in refer- 
ence to them (7—11); general erhorta- 
tions to him (12—16). 1.] Howbeit 
(contrast to the glorious mystery of god- 
liness which has been just dwelt on) the 
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on in the world, received 
up inte glory, 

IV. 1} Now the Spirit 
speaketh expressly, that in 
the latter times some shall 
depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of 


Spirit (viz. the Holy Spirit of prophecy, 
speaking in the Apostle himself, or in 
others,—or, which is most probable, in 
Loth—in the general prophetic testimony 
which He bore throughout the church: 
compare “this know,” spoken from the 
same point of prophetic foresight, 2 Tim. 
iii. 1. Some have supposed the Apostle to 
refer to some prophetic passage of the Old 
Test., or to the general testimony of the 
Old Test. prophecies [Dan. vii. 25; viii. 
23; xi. 30}, or those of our Lord [Matt. 
xxiv. 4 ff, 11], or of the Apostles [2 Thess. 
ii. 3 ff 1 John ii. 18. 2 Pet. iii. 3. Jnde 
18], or all these combined. But in the 
two former cases, we should hardly have 
had the Spirit saith, but the Scripture, 
or the Lord, or the like; the words imply 
rather the present agency of the Spirit: 
and the latter is only a less clear way of 
putting the explanation given above: for 
why should writings be referred to, when 
the living men were yet testifying in the 
power of the Spirit among them? Besides, 
sce the way in which such written pro- 
phecies are referred to, in Jude 17) ex- 
pressly (‘plainly,’ ‘in so many words’) 
saith, that in after times (not as A. V. ‘in 
the latter times,’ which though not quite 
so strong as ‘in the last times,’ yet gives 
the idea of close connexion with them: 
whereas here the Apostle speaks only of 
times subsequent to those in which he was 
writing: see the difference in 2 Tim. iii. 1: 
and compare Acts xx. 29) some (not the 
false teachers: rather, those who will be 
the result of their false teaching) shall 
depart (or decline: not by formal apostasy, 
or the danger would not be that which it 
is here represented: but subjectively, de- 
clining in their own minds and lives from 
holding Christ in simplicity) from the 
faith (objective—the doctrine which faith 
embraces, as so often), giving heed to 
(the participle contains the reason and 
process of their declension: because they 
give heed to) seducing spirits (spirits is 
in contrast with the spirit, ver. 1;—it is 
to be understood as in 1 John iv. 1 and 6, 
in which last verse we have the cognate 
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devils; ? speaking lies in 
hypocrisy ; having their 
conscience seared with a 
hot iron; 3 forbidding to 
marry, aud commanding 
to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created 
to be received with thanks- 
giving of them which be- 
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trines of devils; * in the * hypocrisy ¢ vate. vii.1s, 


om. xvi. 18, 
2 Pet. ii. 3. 


. bees ess 
of speakers of lies; of men ‘having , 2h ié 
their own conscience seared with a 

brand ; : forbidding to marry, [and ¢1,Cer. vit, 3s 
commanding’] to "abstain from meats, 
which God created ‘unto partici- 7.1 
pation * with thanksgiving for them '%;"°>* 


ii. 20, 21. 
Heb. xiii. 4. 
Rom. xiv. 3, 
17. 1 Cor. 


lieve ak the truth. . m. xtv. 6. 
teve and know the truth.| 1134 believe and have full know- *Ptorx uo. 


‘ For every creature of God 


is good, and nothing to be| ledge of the truth. 


expression, “the spirit of error.’ The 
spirits are none other than the spirits of 
evil, tempting, energizing in, seducing, 
those who are described, just as the Spzrit 
directs and dwells in those who abide in 
the faith), and teachings of demons (doc- 
trines taught by, suggested by, evil spirits : 
compare James iii. 15. Two wrong inter- 
pretations have been given: (1) under- 
standing the genitive as objective, ‘ teach- 
ings concerning demons ,;’ so Mede and 
Heydenreich, which latter calls the term 
‘a characteristic designation of the Essene- 
Gnostic false teachers, who had so much to 
say of the higher spirit-world, of the zons, 
&c.:’—but against the context, in which 
there is no vestige of allusion to idolatry 
[notwithstanding all that is alleged by 
Mede], but only to a false and hypocritical 
asceticism: (2) applying the agency to the 
false teachers, who would seduce the per- 
sons under description ; but this is without 
example harsh and improbable) ; in the (fol- 
lowing in the ...., in giving the element, 
in which: see below) hypocrisy of those 
who speak lies; of men branded (with the 
foul marks of moral crime: a form of ex- 
pression often found in secular writers. 
‘he verb used in the Greek is properly to 
burn in a mark with a branding-instru- 
ment of hot iron. The idea seems to be, 
as Ellicott explains it, that ‘ they knew the 
brand they bore, and yet, with a show of 
outward sanctity, they strove to beguile 
and seduce others, and make them as bad 
as themselves’) on their own conscience 
(these false teachers are not only the or- 
gins of foul spirits, but are themselves 
hypocritical liars, with their own con- 
sciences seared by crime); forbidding to 
marry (this description has been thought 
by some to fit the Jewish sects of Essenes 
and Therapeute, who abstained from mar- 
riage. But the abstinence by and by men- 
tioned seems too general to suit the idea 


x. 
25. Tit.i.15. 


4 Because ' every Rom. 2. 


that they were Jews [see below]: hesides 
that the Epistle does not describe them as 
present—but as to come in after times), 
(commanding) (not expressed in the ori- 
ginal. See a like ellipsis, in which a second 
but logically necessary verb is omitted, and 
must be supplied from the context,—in ch. 
ii. 12; 1 Cor. xiv. 34) to abstain from meats 
(compare Col. ii. 16. It does not appear 
here from what sort of food this abstinence 
would be enjoined: hut probably the eat- 
ing of flesh is alluded to. Eusebius quotes 
from Irenzus [i. 28] a description of men 
who called themselves Abstainers, or Tem- 
perance men, who preached celibacy and 
abstinence from eating flesh. These seem 
to be the persons here pointed at: and 
though the announcement of their success 
in after time is prophetic, we may fairly 
suppose that the seeds of their teaching 
were being sown as the Apostle wrote. The 
existence of gnosticism in its earlier form 
is certainly implied in ch. vi. 20: and in 2 
Tim. ii. 17, 18, we find that denial of the 
resurrection which characterized all the 
varieties of subsequent gnosticism. See 
the whole subject discussed in the Introd. 
ch. vi. § i. 12 ff.), which God created unto 
participation with thanksgiving for those 
who believe and have [received the] 
(full) knowledge of the truth. This last 
description of the worthy partakers of 
God’s bounties is well explained by Calvin, 
saying that though God pours forth His 
bounties on the just and unjust, it is only 
the faithful who are truly restored to that 
inheritance of the world which Adam had, 
but lost. On the words, with thanks- 
giving, see 1 Cor. x. 30: and below on 
ver. 4. 4,5.] Reason for the above 
assertion. Because (because is more the 
objective,—for, which follows, the subjec- 
tive causal particle: because introduces 
that which rests on a patent fact, as here 
on a Scripture quotation,—for, that which 
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creature of God is good, and nothing : 
is to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving: 5 for it is sanc- 
tified through the word of God and 
intercession. §® By setting forth these 
thing's to the brethren, thou shalt be 
a good minister of + Christ Jesus, 


+ So all our 
earliest MSS, 


is in the writer’s mind, and forms part of 
his own reasoning) every thing which God 
has made is good (in allusion to Gen. i. 31. 
See also Rom. xiv. 14, 20), and nothing 
(which God has made) is to be rejected, if 
received with thanksgiving (‘“ properly, 
even without this condition, all things are 
pure: but he did not rise to this abstrac- 
tion, because he was regarding meats not 
per se, but in their use, and this latter 
may become impure by an ungodly frame 
of mind.” De Wette): for (see on because 
and for above) it (this subject is gathered 
out of the preceding clause by implication, 
and means, ‘every ereated thing which is 
partaken of with thanksgiving ’) is sanc- 
tified (more than ‘declared pure,’ or even 
than ‘rendered pure? the latter it does 
not want, the former falls far short of the 
work of the assigned agents. The em- 
phasis is on this word, and a new par- 
ticular is introduced by it—not purity 
merely, but Aoliness,—fitness for the godly 
usage of Christian men. To this, which is 
more than mere making or declaring pure, 
it is set apart by the giving of thanks ; so 
that the lesser is proved by the greater. 
There is certainly a slight trace of refer- 
ence to the higher consecration in the 
Lord’s Supper. The same word thanks- 
giving is common to both. Ordinary 
meals are set apart for ordinary Christian 
use by asking a blessing on them: that 
meal, for more than ordinary use, by ask- 
ing on it its own peculiar blessing) by 
means of the word of God and interces- 
sion (what ‘word of God ?’ how to be 
understood? Treating the plainer word 
first, the intercession meant is evidently 
intercession [see on ch. ii. 1] on behalf 
of the thing partaken of—that it may 
be ‘sanctified to our use.” This may serve 
to guide us to the meaning of the word of 
God. And first, negatively. It cannot 
mean any thing whieh does not form part 
of the thanksgiving: such as God’s word 
in the Scripture just cited, or in any other 
place: or, God’s word in the foundation- 
truths of Christianity. Then, positively: 
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refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving : * for it 
is sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer. ° If 
thou put the brethren in re- 
membrance of these things, 
thou shalt be a good minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, nou- 


it must mean in some sense the thanks- 
giving, or something in it. But not the 
‘word addressed to God,’ or ‘prayer made 
to God,’ which would be an unprecedented 
meaning for the word of God: the only 
way open for us is, that the thanksgiving 
itself, or some part of it, is in some sense 
the word of God. This may be (1) by its 
consisting in whole or in part of Scripture 
words, or (2) by the effusion of a Chris- 
tian man, speaking in the power of God’s 
Spirit, being known as the word of God. 
This latter is perhaps justified : but still it 
secms to me hardly probable, and I should 
prefer the former. It would generally be 
the case, that any form of Christian thanks- 
giving before meat would contain words of 
Scripture, or at all events thoughts in exact 
accordance with them: and such utterance 
of God’s revealed will, bringing as it would 
theassembled family and their meal into har- 
mony with Him,might well besaid to sanctify 
the meats onthe table for their use. Many of 
the Commentators quote from the (apocry- 
phal but very ancient) Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, the following grace before meat, used 
in the primitive times: “ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, who nourishest me from my youth, 
who givest food to all flesh. Fill our hearts 
with joy and gladness, that always havingall 
competence, we may abound untoevery good 
work in Christ Jesus our Lord, through 
whom be unto Thee honour and might for 
ever. Amen.” Here almost every clause 
is taken from some expression of Scripture). 

6—11.] Recommendatory application to 
Timothy of what has been just said, as 
to form part of his teaching, to the avoid- 
ance by him of false and vain doctrine, 
and to the practice of godliness.—These 
things (simply the matter treated since 
the beginning of the chapter,—the coming 
apostasy after these ascetic teachers, and 
the true grounds of avoiding it. This best 
suits the following context and the sub- 
sequent suggesting, which certainly would 
not be used of the great mystery) suggest- 
ing (so literally: or counselling, or setting 
forth) to the brethren thou wilt be a 
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rished up in the words of training thyself in the words of the 


faith and of good doctrine, 
whereunto thou hast at- 
tained. 7 But refuse pro- 
fane and old wives’ fables, 
and exercise thyself rather 
ento godliness. ® For bo- 
dily exercise profiteth little: 
but godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to 
come. 9 This is a faithful 
saying and worthy of all 
acceptation. 1 For there- 
Sore we both labour and 
suffer reproach, because 
ewe trust in the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all 


faith, and 


m decline, 








to this end 


good servant of Christ Jesus, training 
thyself in (the idea of the word used is not 
‘to nourish oneself with, but to grow up 
amongst, or to be trained in. The present 
tense denotes continuance in this training : 
see 2 Tim. iii. 14) the words of the faith 
(the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel), 
and of the good instruction, the course of 
which thou hast followed (‘hast followed 
along, by tracing its course and accom- 
panying it’). 7.) But profane and 
anile fables (see notes on ch. i. 4 and 7, 
and Introd.) decline (literally, ‘ excuse thy- 
self from’), but rather exercise thyself for 
[unto] godliness. unto,i.e., with a view 
to, as anathlete with a view to the games. 

8.] For the exercise (gymnastic train- 
ing: see below) of the body is to small extent 
(‘for but a little,’—in reference only to a 
small department of a man’s being) profit- 
able (to what sort of exercisedoes he allude ? 
Many take it as alluding to corporal austeri- 
ties for religion’s sake: so Calvin. But 
against this are two cousiderations: 1) 
that these are not now in question, but the 
immediate subject is the excellence of being 
trained and thoroughly exercised in piety : 
2) that if they were, it would hardly be 
consistent with his previous severe charac- 
terization of these austerities, ver. 3, to 
introduce them thus with even so much 
creditable mention. It is therefore far 
better to understand the words with 
Chrysostom and many others, of mere 
gymnastic bodily exercise, of which the 
Apostle says, that it has indeed its uses, 
but these uses partial only): but godli- 


whose course thou 
7 But profane and old wives’ fables 
and 
rather unto godliness. 
dily exercise profiteth for a little : ntev.v.1s 


of the good doctrine, 
hast. followed. 


"exercise thyself mev.is.avi 
8 0 i162 & 
For °bo- a ts. 


or, Vili. 8, 


Pbut godliness is profitable unto all » Goh ii 25. 


vi 


things, Shaving promise of the life aps. xxvii... 
that now is, and of that which is to 3. 
come. 9' Faithful is the saying and 
worthy of all acceptation. 


& exii. 2, 3. 

& exlv. 19. 

Matt. vi. 33, 

& xix. 20. 

Mark x. 80. 

Rom, viii. 28. 
rch. i. 15. 


10 For 


swe both toil and + suf- »10or.iv.u, 
fer reproach, because we have ‘set t Moitoour . 
our hope on the hving God, "who 


Sor suffer 
reproach 
read strive. 

u Ps. xxxvi. 6. & cvii. 2,6, &e. 


tech. vi. 17. 
ness (the first member of the antithesis 
contained the means, bodily exercise: this, 
the end, godliness ;—that which is sought 
by exercise unto godliness) is profitable 
for all things (not one portion only of a 
man’s being, but every portion of it, bodily 
and spiritual, temporal and eternal), having 
(seeing that it has) promise of life, both 
that which is now, and that which is to 
come. 9.] Faithful is the saying 
and worthy of all acceptation (see on ch. i. 
15. The words refer to what follows, not 
to what went immediately before: see on 
for below. The connexion is with the 
mention of the life to come. Godliness has 
the promise of that life attached to it, 
according -to the well-kuown Christian 
saying which follows. Otherwise verse 10 
comes in disjointedly and unaccountably). 
For (for is introduced from a mixture of two 
constructions, rendering a reason for “and 
that which is to come,” as if “ Faithful is 
the saying” had not been inserted. We 
have the same construction in 2 Tim. ii. 11) 
to this end (viz. the salvation implied in 
that which follows) we (Christians in gene- 
ral) [both] toil (more than labour: it 
gives the idea of ‘toil and moil’) and 
suffer reproach (climax : we might toil and 
be had in honour, but as it is, we have 
both fatigue and shame to bear), because 
we have set our hope (the perfect refers 
to the time when the strong resolve and 
waiting began, and to its endurance since 
that time) on the living (inserted for em- 
phasis and solemnity, to bring out the fact 
that the God in whom we trust is a verita- 
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xeh.vii2. Of believers. 1 * These things com-| 


yi Cor. xvi. mand and teach. 


z Tit. il. 7. 
1 Pet. v. 8. 


+ in spirit is 
omitted by 
our oldest 
authorities. 


purity. 


tion to the reading, to the exhorta- 
14 8 Neglect 


a2tim.i.6. tion, to the doctrine. 


ble personal agent, not a creature of the 
imagination) God, who is the Saviour of all 
men (compare ch. ii. 4; Tit. ii. 11: His 
will is that all men should be saved, and 
He has made full and sufficient provision 
for the salvation of all: so that, as far as 
salvation stands in Him, He is the Saviour 
of all men. And it is in virtue of this 
universality of salvation offered by God, 
that we have rested our hopes on Him and 
become believers), especially them that 
believe (in these alone does that universal 
salvation, which God has provided, become 
actual. He is the same Saviour towards 
and of all: but these alone appropriate His 
salvation). 11.] Command (see ch. i. 
3) these things (viz. those insisted on since 
ver. 7) and teach them. 

12—16.} General exhortations to Timo- 
thy. Let no one despise thy youth (as 
to the matter of the youth of Timothy, 
see Introd. ch. vi. § ii. 35, note; and re- 
member, that his age, relative to that of the 
Apostle himself, whose place he was filling, 
rather than his absolute age, is evidently 
that which is here meant. By the words 
“till I come,” we see that this comparison 
was before the Apostle’s mind. The inter- 
pretation of Bengel, “So behave thyself, 
that no one may be able to despise thee as 
they would a youth,” thus endeavouring 
to eliminate the fact of Timothy’s youth, 
is forced, and inconsistent with the form 
of the sentence in the original. It is quite 
true [compare what follows] that the ex- 
hortation is to him, not to the Ephesian 
church: but it is grounded on the fact of 
his youth, in whatever light that fact is to 
be interpreted) ;—but become (by gaining 
their respect for the following acts and 
qnalities) 2 pattern of the believers,—in 
word (the whole of thine utterances, in 
public and private: in word is elsewhere 
contrasted, as in Col. iii. 17, with in deed), 
in behaviour (the other outward sign of 
the life within: in deed, as in Col. iii. 17, 


‘believe. "1 These things 
command and teach. 12 Let 


12y Let no one no man despise thy youth ; 
despise thy youth; but *become an but be thow an example of 


example to the believers, in word, 
in conduct, in love, fin faith, in 
13 Till I come, give atten-| 


the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
13 Till I come, give attend- 
‘ance to reading, to exhor- 
tation, to doctrine. 14 Ne- 


but expressing more—‘in thy daily habits.’ 
These may testify, in cases where no ac- 
tual deed is done), in love, in faith (the 
two great springs of Christian conduct, 
the one it is true set in motion by the 
other,—compare Gal. v. 6, “fazth working 
by love,’—but both, leading principles 
of the whole man), in purity (probably, 
not chastity, in the more restricted sense, 
though in ch. v. 2 it certainly has this 
meaning from the context: but in the 
wider and higher meaning which the con- 
text here requires, all believers being in 
view, of general holiness and purity. Coim- 
pare for this,—ch. v. 22: 2 Cor. vii. 11: 
James iii. 17; iv. 8: 1 Pet.i. 22. From 
these passages the quality would appear 
definable as simplicity of holy motive tol- 
lowed out in consistency of holy action). 

13.} Till I come (not as De Wette 
explains it, as long as thou in my absence 
presidest over the Ephesian church: for 
this supposes the Apostle to be the norma) 
president of that Church, and -Timothy his 
locum-tenens, which was not the case. 
Timothy was put there with a special 
commission from the Apostle: that com- 
mission would cease at the Apostle’s 
coming, not because he would resume 
residence and presidence, but because he 
would enforce and complete the work of 
Timothy, and thus, the necessity for 
special interference being at an end, the 
church would revert to the normal rule 
of its own presbytery), attend to the 
(public) reading (of the Scripture in the 
church. Whether the Old Test. Scriptures 
alone, or in addition to them the earlier 
gospels were at this time included in this 
public reading, cannot be determined with 
any certainty. Justin Martyr seems to 
say that the “memoirs of the Apostles 
were read, as well as the books of the 
prophets”), to the (also public) exhortation, 
to the (also public) teaching (these two 
follow upon the reading: the one hor- 
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glect not the gift that isin 
thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the 
presbytery. 8 Meditate 
upon these things; give 
thyself wholly to them; 
that thy profiting may ap- 
pear toall. ‘6 Take heed 
unto thyself, and unto the 
doctrine; continue in them: 
for in doing this thou shalt 
‘both save thyself, and them 
that hear thee. 

V. Rebuke not an elder, 
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not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee > through prophecy, vet. its. 
‘with the laying on of the hands cactssi.6.8 
of the presbytery. 
things thy care; in these things be 
employed; that thy progress may 
be manifest to all. 
unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; 
continue in them, for in doing this 

thou shalt both save thyself, and ¢Bzek. xxxiil. 
‘them that hear thee. 


15 Make these 7.3" 3s 
3 Tim. i. 6. 


16 4 Give heed d Acts xx. 28. 


f Rom. xi. 14. 
1 Cor. ix. 22. 
James v.20, 


V. 14 An elder rebuke not sharply, «Lev. xix-s2. 


tatory, the other explanatory: the one 
regards practice, the other knowledge). 
14.] Do not neglect (see 2 Tim.i.6,— 
do not suffer to decay and smoulder by 
carelessness. ‘‘They neglect gifts,” says 
Bengel, “who do not exercise them, and 
fancy that they shall not lose them”) 
the spiritual gift which is in thee (see 
more at length on 2 Tim.i.6. The spi- 
ritual gift was that of teaching and ruling 
the church: it was not teaching only, but 
the whole grace of God given him for the 
office to which he was set apart by special 
ordination), which was given thee (by 
God, 1 Cor. xii. 4, 6) by means of pro- 
phecy (ch. i. 18 refers to the same fact 
as this—viz. that, either at the first con- 
version of Timothy, or at his ordina- 
tion to the ministry [and certainly the 
latter seems here to be pointed at], the 
Holy Spirit spoke, by means of a prophet 
or prophets, His will to invest him with 
gifts for the work, and thus the gift was 
said to be conferred, as to its certainty 
in the divine counsels, by such prophecy, 
the Holy Spirit commanding it by the 
mouth of the prophets), with laying on of 
the hands (see on Acts vi. 6. There is no 
real difference between this and 2 Tim. i. 6. 
There was a special reason there for put- 
ting Timothy in mind of the fact that 
the Apostle’s own hands were laid on him : 
but that fact does not exclude this) of the 
presbytery (the body of elders who be- 
longed to the congregation in which he 
was ordained. Where this was, we know 
not: hardly in Lystra, where he was first 
converted: might it not be in Ephesus 
itself, for this particular office ?). 
15. | These things (viz. the things enjoined 
vv. 12—14) do thou care for; in these 


things be [employed]; that thy progress 
(towards perfection ; certainly in the Chris- 
tian life: this is tmplied; but the more 
direct meaning is, ‘with reference to the 
duties of thine office.’ and especially as 
respects the caution given ver. 12, that no 
man despise thy youth) may be manifest 
to all. 16.] Give heed to thyse)f 
(summary of ver. 12), and to thy teaching 
(summary of ver. 13. ‘A good pastor 
ought to have two cares—to be earnest 
in teaching, and to keep himself pure. 
And it is not enough if he fashion his life 
in all honesty, and with every care to set 
no bad example, unless he also join to his 
holy life zeal in teaching: nor will his 
doctrine avail much unless his honesty 
and sanctity of life be correspondent 
thereto.” Calvin); continue in them (most 
naturally, “these things,” of ver. 15: but 
the words are ambiguous and puzzling. ~ 
I have punctuated so as to connect this 
clause with what follows, and thus to 
render it not quite so harsh, seeing that 
it then will assume the form of a reca- 
pitulatory conclusion), for doing this 
(so literally: ‘te doing this,’ as A. V., is 
better than ‘by doing this,’ which asserts 
too much) thou shalt save (in the day of the 
Lord: the highest meaning, and no other, 
is to be thought of in both cases) both thy- 
self, and those that hear thee (thyself, in 
the faithful discharge of the ministry 
which thou hast received of the Lord: thy 
hearers, in the power of thine influence 
over them, by God’s word and ordi- 
nances). 
Cu. V. 1—25.}] GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
TO HIM FOR GOVERNING THE CHURCH. 
1, 2.] Injunctions respecting his 
behaviour to the elder and younger of 
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but exhort him as a father; the 
younger men, as brethren; * the 
mothers ; 
younger as sisters, in all purity. 
3 Widows that are ° widows indeed, 
take into consideration; * but if any 
widow hath children or grandchil- 
dren, let these learn first to shew 
piety to their own family, and to 


elder 


women, as 


b ver. 5, 16. 


either sex. an elder] or it may be, 
1 presbyter, as we are sometimes obliged 
to render the word. The reference to an 
office was called in question as early as 
Chrysostom : “Does he mean the office ? 
I think not, but he is speaking of every 
old man.” This indeed is evident from the 
quadruple specification in these verses: 
older men—elder women: younger men— 
younger women. the younger men] 
Understand, exhort. Thus the prohibi- 
tion, rebuke not sharply, applies to all, 
all being included in the command, to 
exhort, which is the other and adopted 
alternative. as brethren] as on an 
eqnality with them, not lording it over 
them. as sisters] i.e. in all chastity. 
The rule of Jerome is simple: “All the 
young women and virgins of Christ do 
thon either equally avoid, or equally love.” 
3—16.] Directions concerning widows. 
This whole passage is somewhat difficult, 
and has been very varionsly understood. 
The differences will be seen below. 
3. take into consideration] literally, 
“honour: but how? Is “honour” to be 
interpreted generally, ‘honour’ merely, 
or with reference to the context? The 
best guide to an answer will be what 
follows. If the command be merely to 
hold them in hononr, why should the 
destitute be held in amore hononr than 
those who had families? The command 
to honour widows would surely apply to 
all alike. But seeing that it doesnot apply 
to all alike, we mnst necessarily limit its 
general meaning to that particular in which 
the one would be honoured, and the other 
not. Thus without giving or seeking for an 
nnusual meaning to the word, we may fairly 
interpret it of this particular kind of ho- 
nour, viz. being inscribed on the Church’s 
list ov roll (ver. 9), as a: fit object of cha- 
ritable sustenance. That sucha roll existed 
in the very earliest days of the church, 
we know from Acts vi. 1: from Ignatius, 
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but intreat him as a father ; 
and the younger men as 
brethren; 2 the elder women 
as mothers; the younger 
as sisters, with all purity. 
3 Honour widows that are 
widows indeed. 4 But if 
any widow have children 
or nephews, let them learn 
Jirst to shew piety at home, 
and torequite their parents: 


the 





Justin Martyr, and Eusebius. that 
are widows indeed] Compare ver. 16 
below,—those who are really in a wi- 
dowed (destitute) state, as contrasted 
with those described ver. 4. But then the 
enquiry has been made, Is this being a 
widow indeed to be defined by mere ex- 
ternal circumstances, or not rather by the 
religious character, described below, ver. 5 ? 
Or are we to bind (as Chrysostom and 
others do) the two together? Ina certain 
sense I believe we must thus unite them. 
The Apostle commands, ‘ Honour (by placing 
on the list) those who are widows iudeed ;’ 
for it is these especially, they who are desti- 
tute of earthly triends, who are most likely 
to carry ont the trne religious duties of a 
widow. Thus, without the two qualifica- 
tions being actnally nnited, the former is 
insisted on as ordinarily ensnring the latter. 
4.] The case of the widow who is 
not a widow indeed, having earthly rela- 
tions answerable for her support. 
grandchildren] not as A. V., ‘nephews ;’ 
at least, not in its present sense: at the 
time when our version was made, the word 
scems to have borne the meaning of grand- 
children. let these learn] What is 
the subject? Who are to learn? (1) 
The ancient Commentators mostly under- 
stand the widows, implied in the words 
“if any widow” above. (2) But some of 
the ancients took the children or grand- 
children as the subject. first] 
Either, ‘first of all duties,’ which seems 
supported by ver. 8 below; or (first, 
before applying to the church for snste- 
nance. These meanings will apply to both 
the above alternatives: whether we under- 
stand the subject to be the widows, or the 
children and grandchildren. to shew 
piety to their own family] On hypothesis 
(1),—to behave piously towards, i.e. to 
rule religiously their own household. This 
seems somewhat to force the meaning of 
the verb, see below; while the sense of 
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Jor that is good and ae- 
ceptable before God. 5 Now 
she that is a widow indeed, 
and desolate, trusteth in 
God, and continueth in 
supplications and prayers 
night and day. © But she 
that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth. 7 And 
these things give in charge, 
that they may be blameless. 


*requite their parents: 
t acceptable before God. 
that is a widow indeed, and desolate, 
hath set her hope toward God, and 
feontinueth in her supplications and fiilit'y’s 
her prayers ®night and day. 
hshe that is given to dissipation is b Jamesv.s. 
dead while she liveth. 
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for % this is cSee Gen. xv. 

10,11, Matt. 

5 But &she ean Eph. 

be 3. 

ee and is 

omitted by all 
our ancternt 
authorities. 
@1 Cor, vii. 82 


Xvi. 1. 


6 But g Acts xxvi. 7. 


71 And these ich. is. & iv. 
1] & vi.17. 


8 But if any provide not things command, that they may be 


irreproachable. 


“their own household” is thus the simple 
and usual one, as the widow in question 
would be the head of the household. On 
hypothesis (2), to behave piously towards, 
i.e. to honour with the honour which God 
commands, their own family, i.e. the 
widowed mother or grandmother who is 
one of their own family. This sense of 
the verb is common enough: the reference 
being generally (not always, it is true) to 
superiors,—those who demand reverence, 
—those who stand in the place of God. This 
sense of their own family or household is 
not so usual, but not therefore to be re- 
jected. To dishonour their widowed mother 
or grandmother, would be to dishonour 
their own family, in that one of its mem- 
bers who most required respect. 
and to requite their parents] On hypo- 
thesis (1), as Chrysostom, ‘They (their 
parents) are dead and gone—thiou canst 
not requite them: thou didst not beget 
them, nor yet bring them up. Requite 
it to them in their grandchildren: pay 
your debt through their posterity.” But 
surely it is a very strange way of re- 
quiting our progenitors for their care 
of us, to be kind towards our own chil- 
dren: and besides, what would this have 
to do with the question, whether or not 
the widow was to be put on the charity 
roll of the church ? But on hypothesis (2) 
this sentence certainly becomes more clear 
and natural. Let them, the children or 
grandchildren, learn first to be piously 
grateful to (these members of) their own 
families, and to give back returns (a re- 
turn in each case) to their progenitors (so 
called, although living, because, the mother 
and grandmother having been both men- 
tioned, parents was the only word which 
would include them in one category). 
for this, &c.} See ch. ii. 3. 
5.] See above on ver. 3. she that is 
a widow indeed, as opposed to the widow 


8 But if any pro- 


just described; and desolate, as contrast- 
ing her condition with that of her who has 
children or grandchildren. Thus what 
follows is said more for moral eulogy of 
such a widow, than as commending her 
to the charity of the Church: but at the 
same time, as pointing out that one who 
thus places her hopes and spends her time, 
is best deserving of the Chureh’s help. 
hath set] The word implies, ‘ and continues 
to set,’ her hope. toward God, as its 
portion and ultimate aim,—as distinguished 
from “on God,” ch. iv. 10, on God as its 
present stay. her (or, the) supplica- 
tions and her (or, the) prayers (i. e. either 
her own, private, or the public prayers of 
the Chureh). night and day] So St. 
Luke of Anna the prophctess, ii. 37. 
6.] Contrast to the character just 
described: and that certainly with a view 
to point out that this kind of widow is no 
object for the charity of the Church, as not 
being at all a partaker of the life unto God. 
is given to dissipation] The Greek 
word which I have thus rendered signifies 
to live riotously or retchlessly. is dead 
while she liveth] while alive in the flesh, 
has no real life in the Spirit: see ref.—and 
Matt. viii. 22: Eph. v. 14. I cannot help 
regarding the idea as in the background,— 
‘and, if devoid of spiritual life, then not to 
be taken into account by the Church.’ 
7.| these things most naturally applies to 
the characters just given of widows, not 
more generally: and in that case the words 
“that they may be trreproachable”’ must 
refer to the widows also, not to the chil- 
dren and grandchildren, or to these and 
the widows together, or more widely still. 
This narrower reference is confirmed by 
the next verse, which takes up the duty of 
the relations, being connected not by “ for,” 
but by “ but.” 8.] any, not only of 
the children or grandchildren above, or 
any persons connected with widows,—but 
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Gal. vi. 10. ; 
12 Tim.iit.& for those of his own house, 


meaty xviii. 

fe . 
an unbeliever. 

9 Let a woman 


the saying is perfectly general, grounding 
their duties on an axiomatic truth. 
provide not for, viz. in the way noted above, 
—of support and sustenance. his own 
seem to be, generally any connexions,— 
those of his own house, those more imme- 
diately included in one’s own fainily as 
dwelling iu the same house. he hath 
denied the faith] “For,” says Bengel, 
“the faith does not abolish natural duties, 
but perfects and confirms them.”’—The 
Roman-Catholic commentator Mack has 
some good remarks here, on the faith of 
which the Apostle speaks: “Faith, in the 
sense of the Apostle, cannot exist, without 
including love: for the subject-matter of 
faith is not mere opinion, but the grace and 
truth of God, to which he that believes 
gives up his spirit, as he that loves gives 
up his heart: the subject-matter of faith is 
also the object of love. Where thercfore 
love is not nor works, there is not, nor 
works, faith either: so that he who fulfils 
not the offices of love towards his relatives, 
is virtually an unbeliever.” worse 
than an unbeliever] For even among hea- 
thens the common duties of family piety 
are recognized : if therefore a Christian re- 
pudiates them, he lowers himself beneath 
the heathen. Compare Matt. v. 46, 47. 
Also, as Calvin suggests in addition, the 
Christian who lives in the light of the 
Gospel, has less excuse for breaking those 
laws of nature which even without the 
Gospel are recognized by men.—According 
to hypothesis (1) or (2) above, this general 
statement applies to the widows or to their 
children and grandchildren. But surely it 
would be very harsh to understand it of the 
widows: and this forms an additional argu- 
ment for hypothesis (2). 

9—16.] Further regulations respecting 
widows. 9.] Let a woman be in- 
serted in the catalogue as a widow. But 
now, for what purpose? What catalogue 
are we to understand? Hardly, (1) that 
of those who are to receive relief from the 
Church (so Chrysostom and many others) : 
for thus the rule, that she is to be sixty 
years of age, would seem a harsh one, as 
many widows might be destitute at a far 
earlier age: as also the rule that she must 
not have been twice married, especially as 


be 
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vide not for his own, and * specially |/or 4is own, and specially 


1 for those of his own house, 
he hath |, path denied the faith, 


denied the faith, and is ™ worse than | and is worse than an in- 


Jidel. 


9 Let not a widow be 
enrolled a 


the Apostle himself below commands second 
marriage for the younger widows. Again, 
the duties enjoined in ver. 10 presuppose 
some degree of competence, and thus, on 
this hypothesis, the widows of the poorer 
classes would be excluded from sustenance 
by charity,—who most of all others would 
require it. Also, for the reason alleged in 
ver. 11, sustenance can hardly be in question 
—for then the re-marrying would simply 
take them off the roll, and thus be rather 
a benefit, than a detriment to the Church. 
Nor again (2) can we understand the roll 
to be that of the deaconesses, as some do: 
although the Theodosian code, founded on 
this interpretation, ordained “that none 
should be taken into the number of the 
deaconesses under sixty years old, accordin 

to the precept of the Apostle.” For, 5 
the age mentioned is unfit for the work of 
the deaconesses’ office, and in the council 
of Chalcedon the age of the deaconesses 
was fixed at forty: b) not only widows 
but virgins were elected deaconesses: (3) 
it is implied in ver. 12, that these widows 
were bound not to marry again, which was 
not the case with the deaconesses. It 
seems therefore better to understand here 
some especial band of widows, sustained 
perhaps at the expense of the church, but not 
the only ones who were thus supported :— 
set apart for ecclesiastical duties, and bound 
to the service of God. Such are under- 
stood here by Chrysostom himself in his 
homily on the passage. They are also men- 
tioned as the band of widows, as presby- 
tresses, as having precedence of rank: i.e. 
such widows as corresponded in office for 
their own sex in some measure to the pres- 
byters,— sat unveiled in the assemblies 
in a separate place, by the presbyters, 
and had a kind of supervision over their 
own sex, especially over the widows and 
orphans: were vowed to perpetual widow- 
hood, clad with ‘widow’s vestments,’ and 
ordained by laying on of hands. This in- 
stitution of the early church, which was 
abolished by the eleveuth canon of the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, is sufficiently affirmed by 
many of the Fathers. De Wette makes 
the allusion to this ‘institute of widows’ 
one proof of the post-apostolic date of the 
Epistle: but on this see Introd. ch. vi. § i. 
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taken into the number un- 
der threescore years old, 
having been the wife of one 
man, well reported of 
for good works ; if she have 
brought up children, if she 
have lodged strangers, if 
she have washed the saints’ 
feet, if she have relieved 
the afflicted, if she have 
diligently followed every 
good work. But the 
younger widows refuse : for 
when they have begun to 
wax wanton against Christ, 
they will marry; }° having 


good work. 


27. Leta woman be enrolled a widow, 
who is not less than sixty years old, the 
wife of one husband (compare ch. iii. 2. 
Here, as contemporaneous polygamy is out 
of the question, and thus one element of 
difficulty in the other case is eliminated, 
we can hardly understand any thing other 
than that the aged widow spoken of should 
have been the wife of only one husband: 
i.e., not married a second time. So that 
the parallel expressions here and in ch. iii. 2 
will be consistently interpretcd), having a 
good character (testimony from without, 
compare ch. iii. 7) in (the element or region 
in which that testimony is versed) good 
works ; if (the conditions have as yet been 
expressed by participles in agreement with 
the noun : the construction is now changed 
for the hypothetical) she at any time 
brought up children (her own ? or those of 
others? If [1], the barren might seem 
hardly dealt with: if (21, the word must 
be somewhat foreed aside from its ordinary 
meaning. Still this latter, considering that 
entertaining strangers is’ the next good 
work specified, seems most probable), if 
she (at any time) entertained strangers 
(practised hospitality. This clearly points 
out a person above the rank of the poor and 
indigent : though Chrysostom pithily re- 
plies, “Even if she be poor, she has a 
house. For I don’t suppose she dwells in 
the open air.” One is glad to hear that 
all the Christian widows at Constantinople 
were so well off. But it can hardly have 
been so in the apostolic age. Compare, on 
the subject of hospitality, ch. iii. 2: Tit.i.8: 
Rom. xii. 13: Heb. xiii. 2), if she (at any 
time) washed the feet of the saints (this 
may be an expression intended to signify 
performing the humblest offices. Still, we 
must not dismiss from our consideration the 
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widow, who is not less than three- 
score years old, "the wife of one » ture it so 
husband, being 1° well reported of 
in good works; if she at any time 
brought up children, 


if she 2 enter- o Acts xvi. 1A. 


Hleb. xiii. 2. 
tained strangers, if she P washed the , darwii's 
. . e & xix, 2, 
saints’ feet, if she relieved the Luke'vii.ss, 


44 John 


afflicted, if she followed after every 514 


11 But younger widows 


decline: for when they shall wax 
wanton against Christ, they desire to 
marry; }* bearing a judgment, be- 


external act itself: as Theodoret reminds 
us, if was an ancient practice among 
Christians: see John xiii. 14, and note, in 
which, though a forma] ceremony in obe- 
dience to our Saviour’s words is repudiated, 
the principle of humbly serving one another, 
which would lead to such an act on oceasion 
presented, is maintained), if she (at any 
time) relieved the distressed (not merely 
the poor, but those afflicted in any way), 
if she followed every good work (Chry- 
sostom, in his fine homily on this passage, 
cited above, says: “ What is the following 
every good work? It is, for example, the 
going into a prison and visiting the pri- 
soners, the visiting the sick, the comforting 
the distressed, the soothing those who are 
in pain, the contributing in every way all 
that is possible, and declining nothing that 
may tend to the well-being and refreshment 
of them that are our brethren.” Bengel’s 
idea, “that it is the part of those in high 
station, and of men, to set the example of 
good works, and of women, to follow, in 
helping on as much as they can,” is inge- 
nious but wrong. For the expression, “ to 
follow good works,” is used in Greek of 
those who do them as a pursuit of life, 
without reference to any relative priority). 

11.] But younger widows decline 
(to place on the roll, see above on ver. 9: 
not ‘avoid, for fear of scandal, as Chry- 
sostom in the homily above cited: nor both 
of these combined, as Huther : nor ‘ decline 
as objects for the alms of the church,’ as 
some above): for when they shall wax 
wanton against Christ (their proper bride- 
groom), they desire to (the A. V. has 
utterly confused the sense by rendering “they 
will marry,” as if it were a simple future) 
marry (again); bearing (on themselves, as a 
burden: seeGal.v.10) ajudgment (from God: 
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cause they made void their first faith. 
134And withal they learn to be 
idle, going round from house to 
house ; and not only idle, but tat- 
tlers also and busybodies, speaking 
things which they ought not. 
will therefore that the younger wi- 
dows marry, bear children, guide 
the house, * give none occasion to 
the adversary for reproach. 
some have already turned aside after 
16 Tf any + [man or] woman 


q 2 Thess. iii. 
11. 


rl Cor. vii. 9. 


ach. vi.l. 
Tit. ii. 8 


¢ These wards ai 
areomitted by Satan. 


moat of our 
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damnation, because they 
have cast off their first 
faith. 8 And withal they 
learn to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house ; 
and not only idle, but tat- 
tlers also and busybodies, 
speaking things which they 
ought not. 14 I will there- 
fore that the younger women 
marry, bear children, guide 
the house, give none occa- 
sion to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully. 5 For 
some are already turned 


aside after Satan. If 


l4rJ 


15 For 


ancient MNS., but contained in others, and in the ancient Syriac version. 


and as the context necessarily implies, con- 
demnation : but we must not so express it in 
aversion: that which is left to he fixed by 
the context in the original, should be also 
left in a translation), because they set at 
nought their first faith (i.e. broke, made 
void, their former promise. Having de- 
voted themselves to widowhood as their 
state of life, and to the duties of the order 
of presbytresses as their occupation, they 
will thus be guilty of a dereliction of their 
deliberate promise. Of the later vows of 
celibacy, and ascetic views with regard to 
second marriages, there is no trace). 

13.] Moreover they also learn to be idle 
(it might be objected, that idleness is the 
cause, not the effect, of going ahout, &c. : 
but it may well be answered, that not 
only does a spirit of idleness give rise to 
such going about, but such going about 
confirms the habit of idleness), going about 
from house to house (literally, ‘“ the 
houses,” viz. of the faithful); but (so 
literally) not only (to be) idle, but also 
gossips and busybodies, speaking things 
which are not fitting (his fear is, that 
these younger widows will not only do the 
Church’s work idly, but make mischief by 
bearing about tales and scandal). I will 
therefore (‘in consequence of these things 
being so, I desire’) that younger widows 
(the word “widows” is not in the ori- 
ginal: but such, and not the younger 
women, is evidently the Apostle’s meaning. 
The whole passage has concerned widows— 
and to them he returns again, ver. 16) 
marry (not as Chrysostom, “Seeing that 
they wish it, I wish it too. They should 
indeed have cared for the things of God,— 
they should have kept their faith: but 
since this may not be so, it is better 


that the other should take place” [so 
also, characteristically, the Roman-Catholic 
Mack]: for it is not younger widows who 
have been taken into the catalogue, of 
whom he is speaking, but younger widows 
in general: Chrysostom’s interpretation 
would make the Apostle contradict him- 
self. The “ therefore,’ on which Mack 
lays stress as favouring this meaning, 
simply infers from the temptations of 
young widows just described. There is 
no inconsistency here with the view ex- 
pressed in 1 Cor. vii. 39, 40: the time and 
circumstances were different), bear chil- 
dren, govern households (i.e. in their 
place, and with their share of the duties), 
give no occasion (starting-point, in their 
behaviour or language) to the adversary 
(who is meaut? Chrysostom and the 
ancients for the most part understand, the 
devil: see 1 Cor. xvi.9; Phil. i. 28: and 
so, lately, Huther. But St. Paul’s own 
usage of the word [also Tit. ii.8] isour best 
guide. Ordinarily using it of human adver- 
saries, he surely would here have mentioned 
the devil had he intended him. And the un- 
derstanding him te be here meant brings 
in the next verse very awkwardly, as he 
there has an entirely new part assigned 
him. Understand, therefore, any adver- 
sary, Jew or Gentile, who may be on the 
watch to get occasion, by the lax conduct 
of the believers, to slander the Church) 
for [the sake of] reproach (to be joined 
with the word “ occasion :’’ the occasion, 
when taken advantage of by the adver- 
sary, would be used for the sake of 
reproach, for the sake and purpose of re- 
proaching the people of Ged). For already 
(he appeals to their experience) some 
(widows) have turned away (out of the 
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any man or woman that 
believeth have widows, let 
them relieve them, and let 
not the church be charged ; 
that it may relieve them 
that are widows indeed. 

17 Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially 
they who labour in the word 
and doctrine. 38 For the 
scripture saith, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that 


deed. 


treadeth out the corn. 
And, The labourer is 
worthy of his reward. 


right path) after (so as to follow) Satan 
(De Wette doubts whether St. Panl’s 
experience could have been long enough 
to bear out such an assertion,—and thus 
impugns the genuineness of the Epistle. 
But this is very much a matter of dates: 
and even taking the earliest commonly 
assigned, the assertion might be strictly 
true, applying as it does not only to 
Ephesus, but to the far wider range of 
his apostolic ministry). 16.] Not a 
repetition of vv. 4, 8, but an extension of 
the same duty to more distant relatives 
than those there spoken of. If any be- 
lieving [man or] woman has widows (in 
[his or] her family—dependent in any de- 
gree, however distant—e. g. as sister, or 
sister-in-law, aunt, niece, cousin, &c.), let 
such person relieve them (see above, ver. 
10), and let the church not be burdened 
(with their support); that it may relieve 
those who are widows in reality (really 
widowed—destitute of help). 

17—25.] Directions respecting (47— 
19) presbyters ; (20—25) church disci- 
pline: and certain matters regarding his 
own official and personal life. 

17.] Let the presbyters who well preside 
(viz. over their portion of the Church’s 
work : in earnestness and self-sacrifice, also 
with wisdom and ability) be held worthy 
of double (not, as compared with the 
widows, or the deacons, or the poor,— 
but as compared with those who have 
not distinguished themselves by presiding 
well ; and evidently it is not to be taken 
in the mere literal sense of double, but 
implies increase generally — see below) 
honour (from other considerations, as well 
as from the context here, it is evident 
that not merely honour, but recompense 
is here in question: but the word need 
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that believeth hath widows, let such 
person relieve them, and let not the 
church be burdened; that it may 
relieve them that are ‘ widows in- tver-3,5. 


174 Let the presbyters that rule azom. xis. 


Cor. ix. 10, 


well * be counted worthy of double + ,fa!-¥ 
honour, especially they who labour Viv! 
. a 8 Heb. xiii. 7, 
in the word and doctrine. 18 For 7%. 

x Acts xxviii. 


the scripture saith, ¥Thou shalt not y Deer xxv. 5. 
muzzle an ox while he is treading 
out the corn. #And the labourer is z Matt. x. 10 


1 Cor. ix. 9. 


x.7. 


not be confined to that meaning: honour, 
and honour’s fruit, may be both included 
in it. Grotius conceives an allusion to 
the double portion of the firstborn 
[Deut. xxi. 17]; Elsner, to the double 
share of provision which used to be set 
before the presbyters in the Agapx. But 
as De Wette remarks, that practice was 
much more probably owing to a misunder- 
standing of this passage), especially those 
that labour in (the) word and teaching 
(therefore the preaching of the word, and 
teaching, was not the office of all the pres- 
byters. Conybeare rightly remarks, that 
this is a proof of the early date of the 
Epistle. Of these two expressions the 
word would more properly express preach- 
ing; the doctrine, the work of tnstruc- 
tion, by catechetical or other means). 

18.] Ground for the above injunction.— 
See the first citation (an ox while tread- 
ing, &c., not, ‘the ox that treadeth,’ &e., 
as A. V.) treated by the Apostle at more 
length, 1 Cor. ix. 9. It is doubted whether 
the words “the labourer is worthy of his 
hire,” are a citation at all. Some have 
referred them to Lev, xix. 13: Deut. xxiv. 
14, which passages however say nothing of 
the kind, being special directions abont 
paying a labourer’s wages before night. 
Theodoret and Theophylact suppose it to 
be quoted from the New Testament ; i.e. 
from our Lord’s saying, Matt. x. 10: 
Luke x. 7. But it is very unlikely that 
the Apostle should cite these under the 
title of the Scripture: and Calvin’s view 
seems most probable, that “the Scripture 
saith” refers only to the former citation, 
and that he adduces this sentiment, as our 
Lord Himself does, as a popular and well- 
known saying.—This verse it is, which 
makes it extremely probable, that “ ho- 
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worthy of his hire. 


b Gal. fi. 1,14 withesses. 
Tit. 1.13 


t Some of our 
ancient MsS. 


then that may fear. *! I ¢adjure thee before 
ebeut. xii. God, and t+Christ Jesus, and the 
ph Mle elect angels, that thou observe these 
MBs. things without prejudice, doing no- 
edctsvi.6.& thing by partiality. ° * Lay hands 


ch. iv. 14, 2 Tim. 1. 6 


nour”? above refers to the honorarium 
of pecuniary recompense. 19.] See 
the summary above. Against a presbyter 
(those are certainly wrong who suppose 
that age, not office is again here indicated: 
the whole passage is of presbyters by office 
—compure ver. 22 below) entertain not an 
accusation, except on the word of (in the 
construction of the original, the accusation 
is represented as resting upon the testi- 
mony of these witnesses) two or three 
witnesses (De Wette asks,—but were not 
these required in every case, not only in 
that of a presbyter? Three answers are 
given: one, that acenracy in the number 
of the witnesses was to be strictly insisted 
on because false informations were pre- 
valent: another, and so Calvin more at 
length: that Timothy was not constituted 
judge in private men’s matters, only over 
the officers of the church in faults with 
which they might be charged as regarded 
the execution of their duty: a third, that 
a private man might by the law of Moses 
be cited with one witness only, not con- 
demned; but that St. Paul prohibits the 
citing even of a presbyter without two or 
three. But this is manifestly a distinction 
without point—the receiving an accusa- 
tion being used not of mere citation, but 
of entertaining the charge as a valid one: 
in other words, as including citation 
and conviction as well. The first reason 
seems the more probable: that he is 
only recalling the attention of Timothy 
to a known and prescribed precaution, 
which was in this case especially to be 
always observed). 20.] [But] those 
who are doing wrong (if “but” is read, 
these are the sinning presbyters, and 
cannot well be any others. Without the 
“but,” the application may be doubted) 
reprove in the presence of all (not all the 
presbyters, the “council of presbyters ” 


19 Against a 

presbyter receive not an accusation, 
a Deut. ix.15. except *on the word of two or three 
20>+Them that sin re- 
buke before all, ‘that the rest also 
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19 Against an elder receive 
not an accusation, but be- 
Sore two or three witnesses. 
20 Them that sin rebuke 
before all, that others also 
may fear. ?' I charge thee 
before God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the elect 
angels, that thou observe 
these things without pre- 
JSerring one before another,, 
doing nothing by partiality. 
22 Lay hands suddenly on 


sce on what follows; but the whole con- 
gregation. Had it not been for ecclesiastical 
considerations, we should never have heard 
of such a limited meaning for the words 
before all), that the rest also (not, the 
otber presbyters, which would have cer- 
tainly been pointed out if intended,—but 
in its usual sense of ‘the rest,’ generally : 
the also seeins to make this even plainer: 
that the warning may not be contined to 
a few, but may also spread over the whole 
church) may have fear (see Deut. xiii. 11: 
fear, on seeing the public disgrace conse- 
quent on sin). 21.) I adjure thee in 
the presence of God, and of Christ Jesus 
(it has been supposed that, in the mention 
of “ God and Christ Jesus,” the Apostle 
refers to one Person only. But the whole 
construction, and the practice of St. Paul, 
is against the idea), and of the elect 
angels (the holy angels, who are the 
chosen attendants and ministers of God. 
Thus the word elect is an epithet dis- 
tributed over the whole extent of the 
angels, not one designating any one class 
of angels above the rest. The designation 
is given in order to excite reverence on 
the part of Timothy :—‘‘the angels, God’s 
chosen ministers’), that thou keep these 
things (viz. the injunctions, vv. 19, 20) 
without prejudice (pre.judgment, pre- 
vious condemnation betore hearing a man’s 
case), doing nothing according to par- 
tiality (bias towards, as the other was 
bias against, an accused presbyter. Theo- 
doret says well: “ He forbids two things: 
the condemning through trusting to the 
mere credit of accusers, or doing this same 
through malice, without accurate enquiry : 
and, when the proofs are open and plain, 
deterring the condemnation, perverting 
justice through favour to the accused ”’). 

22 f.] The same subject is con- 
tinued, and direction given whereby the 
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no man, neither be partaker 
of other men’s sins: keep 
thyself pure. 3 Drink no 
longer water, but use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake and thine often in- 
Jjirmities. 24 Some men’s 
sins are open beforehand, 


stomach’s 
nesses. 
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hastily on no one, neither be par- ¢2Jonnn. 
taker of the sins of others: 
THYSELF pure. 
water, but use a little § wine for thy ¢Ps.civ.1. 
sake and thine often sick- 

24 Of »some the sins are }Galv.19. 


keep 
*3 Drink no longer 


openly manifest, going before them 


scandal just dealt with may be prevented : 
viz., by caution in ordaining at first. The 
reference is primarily to presbyters: of 
course extending also in its spirit to all 
other church offices. This reference, which 
is maintained by most Commentators, is 
denied by some others, who understand 
the command to refer to receiving back 
into the church excommunicated persons, 
or heretics, which from later testimonies 
they shew to have been the practice: Hu- 
ther, rightly rejecting this idea, yet inter- 
prets it of laying on of hands as merely 
conveying ecclesiastical blessing ou many 
various occasions. But surely this is too 
vague and unimportant for the solemn 
language here used. Regarding the whole, 
to ter. 25, as connected, and belonging to 
one subject, I cannot accept any interpre- 
tation but the obvious and ordinary one: 
see especially ch. iv. 14: 2 Tim. i. 6.— 
Lay hands hastily on no one, nor be par- 
taker in other men’s sins (as he would do 
by being the means of negligently ad- 
mitting into the ministry unfit and un- 
godly persons, being properly held respon- 
sible for the consequence of those bad 
habits of theirs which more care might 
have ascertained. The word sin points 
to the former expression, ‘‘them that 
sin”):—keep THYSELF (highly empha- 
tic: not merely others over whom tbou 
art called to preside and pronounce judg- 
ment in admitting them to the ministry. 
And the emphasis is peculiarly in place 
here, as applying to that which has just 
preceded. If he were to admit improper 
candidates to the ministry from bias 
or from negligence, his own character, 
by his becoming a partaker in their sins, 
would suffer: whatever thou doest therefore, 
be sure to maintain, by watchful care and 
caution, thyself above all stain of blame) 
pure (not here to be referred to personal 
purity and chastity, though that of course 
would be the most important of all ele- 
ments in carrying out the precept: but 
as above).—No longer (habitually) drink 
water, but use a little wine, on account 
cf thy stomach, and thy frequent illnesses 


Vor IT. 


(the question, why this injunction is here 
inserted, has never been satisfactorily an- 
swered. Many take it as a mnodification of 
“keep thyself pure,” so as to prevent it 
from being misunderstood as enjoining asce- 
ticism. But on our explanation of the 
words, and I may add on any worthy view 
of the context, such a connexion will at 
once be repudiated. Chrysostom has caught 
the right clue, when he says, “Timothy 
seems to me to have been generally an 
invalid: and this the Apostle shews when he 
says, &e. as here: but he has not followed 
it up. Timothy was certainly of a feeble 
bodily frame, and this feebleness appears, 
from other hints which we have respecting 
him, to have affected his character. See 
especially 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11, and note 
there. Is it not very possible, that such 
feebleness, and perhaps timidity, may have 
influenced him as an overseer of the 
church, and prevented that keen-sighted 
judgment and vigorous action which a 
bishop should ever shew in estimating the 
characters of those who are candidates 
for the ministry? If this was so, then 
it is quite natural that in advising him 
on this point, St. Paul should throw in a 
hint, in fatherly kindness, that he must 
not allow these maladies to interfere with 
the efficient discharge of his high office, 
but take all reasonable means of raising 
his bodily condition above them. I feel 
compelled to adopt this view, from the 
close connexion of the next verse with 
the whole preceding passage, and the 
exceedingly unnatural isolation of this, 
unless it bears such a reference). 

24.| The same subject continued. If my 
view of the last verse is correct, the con- 
nexion will be found in the fact, that the 
conservation of himself in health and vigour 
would ensure his being able to deal ‘ably 
and firmly with the cases which should 
come before him for decision. To guide 
him still further in this, the Apostle sub- 
joins this remark, indicating two classes of 
characters with which he would have to 
deal in judging, whether favourably or un- 
fav ourably. —Of some men the sins (this 
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to judgment; and some again they going before to judgment ; 
follow after. 25In like manner the 02% 9m men Wey fallow 
3 : ‘ : after. > Likewise also the 
good works also of some are openly good works of some are 
manifest; and those [works] that manifest beforehand ; and 
they that therwi 

are otherwise cannot be hid. ao Ps e te i ad 
Saito VI. 12Let as many as are bond-| Wr) Let as many ser- 

Tit. ii. 9. ‘ ‘ < . 
1Petizas. Men under the yoke count their own iii oe under the 
C t their own mas- 

eee ee ca ia Pe: | that Yoke coun 

fea. i-s,, masters W ony of all honour, that evs nogethy Of all WONGW: 
mH58. the name of God and his doctrine that the name of God and 


be not blasphemed. 


connects with “the sins of others,” ver. 22 
are evident (openly manifest,—notorions 
by common report), going before them 
(so that the man’s bad report comes to the 
person appointed to judge, defore the man 
himself) to Judgment (i.e. so that when 
they come betore thee to be judged of as 
candidates, their sins have arrived before 
them): but some men again they (tlieir 
sins) follow (i.e. after-proof brings ont 
the correctness or otherwise of the jndg- 
ment. Their charaeters come betore 
thee unanticipated by adverse rumour: 
but thou mayest by examination discover 
those flaws in their condnet whieh had 
been skilfully concealed—the sins which, 
so to speak, follow at their heels. There- 
fore be watchtul, and do not let the mere 
non-existence ot previous adverse rumour 
lead thee always to presume fitness for the 
sacred office). 25. | So also (in hike man- 
ner on the other side of men’s conduct) the 
good works (of some) are openly manifest; 
and those [works| which are otherwise 
situated (which are not openly manifest) 
cannot be hidden (will come out, just as 
the sins in ver. 24, on examination. The 
tendency of this verse is to warn him 
against hasty condemnation, as the former 
had done against hasty approval. Some- 
times thou wilt find a man’s good cha- 
racter go before him, and at once approve 
hin to thee: bnt where this is not so, do not 
theretore be rash to condemn—thou mayest 
on examination soon discover, if there really 
be any good deeds accompanying him: for 
they are things which cannot be hidlen — 
the good tree, like the bad. will be known 
by his frnits, and that speedily, on enquiry). 

Cu. VI.) The Apostie’s exhortations 
are continued, and pass from ecclesias- 
tical to civil relations: and first to the 
duties of Christian slaves. This chapter 
has been charged with want of coherence, 
But to a careful observer the thread of 


2 Those again | bis doctrine be not blas- 


| Phemed. "And they that 
connexion is very plain. I have endea- 
voured to indicate it as we pass on. 
1.) Let as many as are bondmen under 
the yoke (I have adopted the rendering of 
De Wette and IIuther, attaching “dond- 
men”? to the predicate, as the simpler cun- 
struction. The other arrangement, which 
is that of A. V., ‘as many Londmen as are 
under the yoke,’ making under the yoke 
emphatic as distingnishing either 1) those 
treated hardly, or 2) those who were under 
unbeliering masters, has undoubtedly some- 
thing to be said tor it, but does not scem 
to me so likely, from the arrangement of 
the words. I take then “doudmen under 
the yoke”’ as the predicate) hold their own 
(‘their own,” as in Eph. y. 22, and many 
other places, to bring out and emphasize 
the relation; see vote there) masters 
worthy of all (fitting) honour, that the 
name of God and his doctrine (eompure 
Tit. ii. 10, where, writing on the same 
subjeet, he admonishes slaves, “that they 
adorn the doctrine of our Saviour, even 
God, in all things”) be not spoken evil of 
(Chrysostom gives the sense well: “The 
unbeliever, if he see his slaves condueting 
themselves insolently beeause they are 
Christians, will generally revile the doe- 
trine of Christ as causing insubordination : 
but when he sees them subordinate, he will 
be more likely to be persuaded, and will 
give more attention to what is said” [by 
those who preach Christ]. This verse ob- 
viously applies only to those slaves who 
had unbelieving masters. This is bronght 
out by the reason given, and by the eon- 
trast in the next verse, not by any formal 
opposition in terms. The account to be 
given of the absence of such opposition is, 
that this verse contains the general ex- 
hortation, the ease of Christian slaves 
under wxbelieving masters being by far the 
more common. The exception is treated 
in the next verse). 2.] But (see 
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have believing masters, let 
them not despise them, be- 
cause they are brethren; 
but rather do them service, 
because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of 
the benefit. These things 
teach and exhort. 3If 
any man teach otherwise, 
and consent not to whole- 
some words, even the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
aud to the doctrine which 
is according to godliness ; 


brethren ; 
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that have believing masters, let them 
not despise them ° because they are ¢col.tv.1. 
but serve them 
more, “because they who receive den.iz. 1. 
the benefit are faithful and beloved. 
These things 


all the 


teach and exhort. 


31f any man is a °teacher of other ech.i.s. 
doctrine, and 
wholesome words, even 
of our Lord Jesus Clinst, and to the 
®doctrme which is aecording 


not to fch.i. 10. 


f 
assenteth Ori Lik 
the words 


& iv. 3. 
Tit. i. 9. 


to g Tit.i.1. 


4he is proud, knowing : : ; 

nothing, but doting about| godliness; ‘he is besotted with 

questions and strifes of /pnyide, ™knowing nothing, — but »}Corvilt.2. 
words, whereof cometh | 2 . S 5? chit, 


entry, strife, railings, evil 
surmisings, > perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt 
minds, and destitute of the 
truth, supposing that gain 
is godliness: from such 


strife, 


above) let those who have believing mas- 
ters not despise them, because (this “Je- 
cause” belongs to the word “ despise” 
ouly, containing the ground of their eon- 
tempt,—not to the exhortation ‘‘leé them 
not despise them,” containing the reason 
why they are not to be despised) they 
(the masters, not the slaves) are brethren; 
buc all the more serve them (* the 
slaves who were under heathen masters 
were positively to regard their masters 
as deserving of honour ;—the slaves under 
Christian masters were, zegatively, not to 
evince any want of respect. The former 
were not to regard their masters as their 
inferiors, and to be insubordinate; the 
latter were not to think them their equals, 
and to he disrespectful.” Ellicott), because 
those who receive (mutually receive: the 
interchange of service between them in the 
Christian life being taken for granted, and 
this word purposely used to express it) the 
benefit (of their more diligent service) are 
faithful and beloved.— Very various mean- 
ings and references have been assigned to 
these last words: see them discussed in my 
Greek Testament. The A. V., “because 
they are faithful and beloved, partakers of 
the henefit,” is an impossible rendering 
of the original, as it violates the simplest 
rules of grammar. These things (viz. 
those immediately preceding, relating to 


doting about ‘questions and. strifes ich, i.4. 
of words, whereof cometh 
railings, 


2 Tim. ii. 23, 
Tit. iti. 0. 


envy, 


evil surmising’s, 


5k + ineessaut quarrellings of ! men x1cor.xi.16. 
A : . ch. i. 6. 
depraved in mind, and destitute of tse aitouw 


ancient au- 
thorities. 
12 Tim. ili. 8 


slaves) teach and exhort. 

3—5.] Designation of those who oppose 
such wholesome teaching—fervid indeed, 
and going further (see Introduction) than 
strict adherenee to the limits of the eon- 
text would require, but still suggested by, 
and returning to the context: compare 
ver. 5 end and note. If any man is a 
teacher of other ways (see on ch. i. 3: 
sets up as an adviser of different conduct 
from that whieh I have above reeom- 
mended), and does not accede to whole- 
some words (reff.), (namely) those of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (either, precepts given 
by Him respeeting this duty of subjection, 
such as that Matt. xxii. 21,—whieh how- 
ever seems rather far-fetched: or words 
agreeing with His teaching and express- 
ing His will, which is more probable), and 
to the doctrine which is according to 
(aiter the rules of) godliness,—he is be- 
sotted with pride (see ch. iii. 6, note), 
knowing (being one who knows: not 
‘although he knows’) nothing, but doting 
about questionings and disputes about 
words, from which cometh envy, strife, 
evil speakings (the word in the original is 
“blasphemia.” But the context of such 
passages as Col. iii. 8, shews that it is not 
blasphemy, properly so called, but mutual 
slander and reproach which is here meant), 
wicked suspicions (not concerning God, 
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m Tit. i. 11. 
2 Pet. ii. 


2 Tim. iii. 5. 
+ The words 
from such 
witndraw 
thyself are 


great means of gain. 
omvtted by 


alt our oldest brought nothing into the world, 


© Ps. xxxvii. 


's.xaxvii, + because neither can we carry any 
8 But ¢having food and 
covering, we shall be therewith suffi- 
9 But ‘they that 
desire to be rich fall into temptation 
and Sa snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, ‘such as drown 
: ‘men in destruction and perdition. 
10 For "the root of all evils is the 


16. & xvi. 8, 
Heb. xiii. 5. 

p Jobi, 2h. 
Ps. xlix. 17. 
Proy. xxvii. 
24. Eccles. 
v.15, 

t+ So our two 
oldest MSS. 
The clause ta 
very variously 
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thing out. 


ciently provided. 


difficulty. 
q Gen. xxviii. 
20, Heb. xiii 
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withdraw thyself. §® But 
godliness with contentment 
is great gain. 17 For we 
brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out. 
84nd having food and 
raiment let us be therewith 
content. 9 But they that 
will be rich fall into temp- 
tation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men 
in destruction and perdi- 
tion. ° For the love of 
money is the root of all 
evil: which while some 
coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and 


7 For Pwe 


Matt. xiii.22. ove of money, after which while 


James. v. 1. 
s ch. iii. 7. 
tech. i.,19. 
u Exod. xxxiii. 
8. Deut. xvi. 10. 


but of one another), incessant quarrels of 
men depraved in mind, and destitute of 
the truth, who suppose that godliness is 
gain (literally, ‘a gainful trade,’ as Cony- 
beare :—and therefore do not teach con- 
tentment and acquiescence in God’s pro- 
vidence, as in ver. 6: hut strive to make 
men discontented, and persuade them to 
use religion as a means of worldly bet- 
tering themsclves). 6.] He then 
goes off, on the mention of this erroneous 
view, to shew how it really stands with 
the Christian as to the desire of riches: 
its danger, and the mischief it has occa- 
sioned. But (although they are in error 
in thus thinking, there és a sense in which 
such an idea is true, for) godliness accom- 
panied with contentment (see above, and 
Phil. iv. 11) is great (means of) gain 
(alluding, not to the Christian’s reward in 
the next world,—bnt the [means of] gain 
is in the very fact of possessing piety Joined 
with contentment, and thus being able to 
dispense with those things which we can- 
not carry away with us). 7.] Reason 
why this is so.—For we brought nothing 
into the world, because neither can we 
carry any thing out (the meaning appears 
to be,—we were appointed by God to come 
naked into the world, to teach us to remem- 
ber that we must go naked out of it). 

8.] But (contrast to the avaricious, who 
forget this, or knowing it do not act on it) 
having (if we have) food (sufficient for onr 
continually recurring wants,—the needful 


some were lusting, they wandered 


supply of nourishment) and covering (some 
take it of both clothing and dwelling: per- 
haps rightly), with these we shall be suffi- 
ciently provided. 9.] But (contrast 
to the last verse) they who wish to be rich 
(not simply ‘they who are rich: compare 
Chrysostom: “ He saith not merely ‘they 
that are rich, but ‘they who wish it:’ 
for a man may have wealth and may ad- 
minister it rightly, and rise far above it’), 
fall into temptation (not merely ‘are 
tempted,’ but are involved in, cast into and 
among temptations; in the term fall into 
is iinplied the power which the temptation 
exercises over them) and a snare (being 
entangled by the temptation of getting 
rich as by a net), and many foolish and 
hurtful lusts (foolish, because no reason- 
able account can be given of them: hurt- 
ful, as inflicting injury on all a man’s best 
interests), such as sink men (mankind) 
into destruction and perdition (temporal 
and eternal, bnt especially the latter). 

10.] For the root of all evils is the love of 
money (not, is the only root whence all 
evils spring: but is the root whence all 
{manner of] evils may and as matter of 
tact do arise. So that the objections to 
the sentiment have no force: for neither 
does it follow [1] that the covetous man 
cannot possibly retain any virtuous dispo- 
sition,—nor [2] that there may not be 
other roots of evil besides covetousness : 
neither of these matters being in the Apos- 
tle’s view), after which (love of money, 
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pierced themselves through} away from the faith, and pierced 


with many sorrows, M4 But 
thou, O man of God, flee 
these things; and follow 
after vighteousness, god- 
liness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness. 2 Fight the good 
fight of faith, lay hold on 
eternal life, whereunto thou 
art also called, and hast 
professed a good profes- 
sion before many witnesses. 
13 J give thee charge in the 
sight of God, who quicken- 
eth all things, and hetore 


rows. 





nesses. 





hold on eternal life, whereunto thou 
wast called, »and didst confess the » Heb. xiii. 2s. 
good confession before many wit- 

13¢J eommand thee before ech. v.21. 


themselves through with many sor- 
11x But thou, ¥O man of :27im.ii2, 


eut. xx xiii. 


God, flee these things; and follow {5,274 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness. 


de 


122 Woht 21 Cor. ix. 25, 
5 26. ch. i. 18. 


the good fight of the faith, *lay ,}0™ 7 
14. ver. 19. 


God, 4who endueth all things with ¢ Deut, xxi. 


see below) some lusting (the method of 
expression, if strictly judged, is somewhat 
incorrect: for love of money is of itself a 
desire or /ust, and men cannot be properly 
said to dust after it, but after its object, 
money. Such inaccuracies are, however, 
often found in language, and we have ex- 
wamples of them in St. Paul elsewhere : e. g. 
“‘hape that is seen,” Rom. viii. 24; see also 
Acts xxiv. 15), wandered away from the 
aith (eh. i. 19; iv. 1), amd pierced them- 
selves through with many pains (tlie pains 
being regarded as the weapons. ‘‘ Lusts are 
thorns: and as among thorns, whenever one 
touches them, one’s hands are bloodied and 
wounds made; so he who falls among lusts 
shail suffer the same, and shall surround his 
soul with griefs.” Chrysostom). 

11—16.| Exhortation and conjuration 
to Timothy, arising out of these considera- 
tions. 11.} But (contrast to “ some” 
above) thou (emphatic), 0 man of God (the 
designation of prophets in the Old Test. 
Coinpare 1 Sam. ix. 6, 7, 8, 10, and hence 
perhaps used of Timothy as dedicated to 
God’s service in the ministry: but also not 
without a solemn reference to that which 
it expresses, that God and not riches [see 
the contrast again ver. 17] is his object of 
desire), flee these things (love of money 
and its accompanying evils); but (the con- 
trast is to the following these things, under- 
lying the mention of them. We must say 
and in English) follow after (sce 2 Tim. 
here, where both words occur again) 
righteousness, godliness (so Tit. ii. 12), 
faith (not mere rectitude in keeping trust, 
for all these words regard the Christian 
life), love, patience (under afflictions : sted- 
fast endurance), meek-spiritedness (these 
two last qualities have reference to his 


Ii . 15am. 
ii.6. John v. 21. 


behaviour towards the opponents of the 
Gospel). 12.] Strive the good 
strife (so literally: see ch. i. 18: 2 Tim. 
iv. 7: 1 Cor. ix. 24 ff: Phil. iii, 12) 
of the faith (not ‘of faith,’ abstract 
and subjective: but that noble conflict 
which the faith,—the profession of the 
soldier of Christ, entails on lim), lay hold 
upon (as the aim and object of the life- 
long struggle; the prize to be gained: so 
that the second imperative is not the mere 
result of the first, but correlative with it 
and contemporaneous: ‘strive ..... , and 
while doing so, endeavour to attain.’) 
eternal life, to which thou wast called 
(here apparently the image is dropped, 
and the realities of the Christian life are 
spoken of. Some have supposed an allu- 
sion to the athletes being summoned by 
a herald: but it seems far-fetched—and 
indeed inaccurate: for it was to the con- 
test, not to the prize, that they were thus 
summoned), and didst confess the good 
confession (of faith in Christ: the contes- 
sion, which every servant of Christ must 
make, on taking upon himself His service, 
or professing it when called upon so to do 
There is some uncertainty, to what occa- 
sion the Apostle here reters; whether to 
the baptism of Timothy: to his ordination 
as a minister: to his appointment over the 
church at Ephesus: or, to some confession 
made by him under persecution. Of these 
the first appears to me most probable, as 
giving the most general sense to ‘‘ the good 
confession,” and applying best to the im- 
mediate consideration of eterna? life, which 
is the common object of all Christians) 
before many witnesses. 13.] I com- 
mand thee (ch. i. 3) in the presence of 
God, who endueth all things with life 
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e Matt. xxvii. 


iit. efore Pontius Pilate testified the 
ve good eonfession; 1*that thou keep 

the commandment without spot, 
fPhil-i20. irreproachable, ‘until the appearing 
%&v.2 of our Lord Jesus Christ: © which 

in his own seasons he shall shew, 
ech 8the blessed and only Potentate, 


xvii. a . 
reese tthe King of kings, 


Pehsi. 17. 


(there is most probably a reference to 
“eternal life” above: hardly, as Chry- 
sostom and others think, to the ses 
rection, reminding him that death for 
Christ’s sake was not to be feared: for 
there is here no immediate allusion to 
danger, but only to the duty ot personal 
firmmess in the faith iu his own religious 
life), and of Christ Jesus, who testified 
(the Lord testitied the confession, sealed it 
with His sufferings and blood,—Timothy 
was to confess it) before Pontius Pilate 
{this may be rendered as in the Apostles’ 
Creed, “under Pontius Pilates’ but the 
immediate referenee here being to His con- 
fession, it seems more natural to take the 
meaning, ‘in the presence of, and so Chry- 
sostom, who as a Greek, and familar with 
the Creed, is a fair witness) the good con- 
fession (viz. that whole testimony to the 
verity of his own Person and to the Truth, 
which we find in John xvili., and which 
doubtless formed part of the oral apostolic 
teaching. Those who render the pre- 
position, ‘under,’ understand this cor- 
Session of our Lord’s sufferings and death 
—which at least is far-fetched.—There is 
no neeessity to require a strict parallel be- 
tween the circumstances of the confession of 
our Lord and that of Timothy, nor to inter 
in consequenee of this verse that his con- 
fession must have been one before a heathen 
magistrate: it is the fact of a confession 
having been made in both cases that is put 
in the foreground—and that our Lord's 
was made in the midst of danger and with 
death before him, is a powertul argument 
to firmness for his servant in his own con- 
fession); that thou keep (preserve) the 
commandment (used not to designate any 
special command just given, but as a 
general compendium of the rule of the 
Gospel, after which our lives and thoughts 
must be regulated: see “the command- 
ment” in the same sense, ch. i. 5) without 
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life, and before Christ Jesus, © who 


of lords; 1°! who only 
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Christ Jesus, who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a 
good confession; 14 that 
thou keep this command- 
ment without spot, unre- 
bukeable, until the appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: '8 which in his 
times he shall shew, who is 
the blessed and only Po- 
tentate, the King of kings, 


and Lord | «ad Lord of lords; '® who 


hath im- 


spot and without reproach (both epithets 
belong to the commandment, not to thee, 
as most Commentators. The command- 
ment, entrusted to thee as a deposit 
[ver. 20], must be kept by thee unstained 
and unreproached), until the appearance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ (“that is,”’ says 
Chrysostom, ‘‘until thy death, until thy 
departure.” But surely both the usage of 
the word appearance (epiphany) and the 
pext verse should have kept him from this 
mistake. Far better Bengel, explaining 
that the faithful then set before them- 
selves the coming of the Lord: we, the 
hour of our death. We may fairly say that 
whatever impression is betrayed by the 
words that the coming of the Lord would 
be in Timothy’s lifetime, is chastened and 
corrected by the words “in His own 
seasons”? of the next verse. That, the 
certainty of the coming in God’s own time, 
was a fixed truth respecting which the 
Apostle speaks with the authority of the 
Spirit: but the day and hour was hidden 
from him as from us: and trom such pas- 
sages as this we see that the apostolic age 
maintained that which ought to be the 
attitude of all ages, constant expectation 
of the Lord’s return): 15.} which 
in His own seasons (“that is, in the 
fitting, proper seasons.” Chrysostom. 
Bengel remarks the plural, which seems 
to imply long spaces of time. See the same 
in Acts i. 7) He shall manifest (make 
visible, canse to appear; display), (who is) 
the blessed (blessed, of Himself’) and only 
Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords (literally, the King of them that 
reign and the Lord of them that rule. 
This seems the place,—on account of this 
same designation occurring in Rev. xvii. 
14; xix. 16, applied to our Lord,—to en- 
quire whether these verses 15, 16 are said 
of the Father or of the Son. Chrysostom 
holds very strongly the latter view: but 
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| 
| 
only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto; 
whom no man hath seen, 
nor can see: to whom be 
honour and power ever- 
lasting. Amen. ‘7 Charge 
them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not 
highminded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us 
vichly all things to enjoy ; 
WS that they do good, that 
they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing | 


I. TIMOTHY. 


tainty of riches, but in ° + God, who 
Poiveth us all things richly to en- 
Joy; to do good, to be rich in 
good works, ‘free in distributing, 
‘willing to communicate; 1 * laying 
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mortality, dwelling in light unap- 
proachable ; 


nor can see: 'to whom be honour, 2 
and eternal might. Amen 


k whom hever Man saw, k Exod. xxxiii, 


2 Jolin vi. 


TL Epu. iii. 2. 


pana bi Phil. iv. 20, 

W'Phem  jaacs” 

a . : Kev.1.6 & 

that are rich in this present world, iv-tts vi. 
command not to be highminded, nor 

to ™set their hopes on the ® uncer- Joo xxxi,24. 


Bs. hi. 7.& 


12. 





ch. tii. 15. & 
iv. 10, 

t the living is 
omitted by 
nearly all our 
most ancient 
MSS. 

Acts xiv. 17, 


. . | . . 
to communicate; '° laying up in store for themselves a good ? x rvitss. 


up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against | 


r Rom, xii. 13. 


surely the term “tn His own seasons,” 
compared with “the seasons which the 
Ether hath kept in His own power,’ 
Acts i. 7, determines for the former: so 
also does “whom never man saw, Fe.” 
verse 16, which Chrysostom leaves un- 
touched); who only hath immortality 
(dustin Martyr says, “God is said only 
to have immortality, because He hath it 
not by the will of another, as the rest who 
possess it. but of His own proper essence’), 
dwelling in light unapproachable, whom 
no one of men [ever] saw, nor can see 
( hese words, as compared with John i. 18, 
seem to prove decisively that the whcle 
description applies to the Father, not to 
the Son): to whom be honour and eternal 
might. Amen (see ch.i. 17, where a similar 
ascription oveurs). Some of the Com- 
mentators think that verses 15, 16 are 
taken trom an ecclesiastical hymn: and 
sume have even arranged it metrically. 
See ch. ii. 16, 2 Tim. ii. 11 ff, notes. 
17—19.] Precepts for the rich.—Not a 
supplement to the Epistle, as commonly 
recarded: the occurrence of a doxology is 
no suflicient ground for supposing that 
the Apostle intended to close with it : com- 
pare ch. i. 17. Rather, the subject is re- 
sumed trom verses 6—10. We may perhaps 
nuke an inference us to the late date of 
the Epistle, from the existenee of wealthy 
members in the Ephesian church. 
17.] To those who are rich in this pre- 
sent world (Chrysostom tries to bring ont 
a distinetion between those that were rich 
in this world, and those that were rich 
in the next. But such a distinction would 


foundation against the time to come, 


s Gal. vi.6. Heb. xiii. 16. 


q Luke xii. 21, 
ch v.10. 
Tit. iii. 8. 
Jnmes ii. 5. 

Luke xii. 33. & xvi. 


t Matt. vi. 20. & xix. 21. 
have been improbable, as drawing a line 
between the two characters, whieh it is 
the object of the exhortation to keep 
united in the same persons. See the dis- 
tinction in Luke xii. 21), command not to 
be highminded (“this he enjoins, know- 
ing that nothing so much engenders pride, 
and insolence, and assumption, as riches.” 
Chrysostom), nor to set their hope (i.e. 
to have hoped, and continue to be hoping: 
see on ch. iv. 10) on the uncertainty of 
riches (not the same as “on uncertain 
riches,” but far more foreible, hyper- 
bolically representing the hope as reposed 
on the very quality in riches which least 
justifies it), but in God, who affordeth us 
all things richly (‘‘viches”’ of a nobler 
and higher kind are included in His 
bounty: that desire of riches which is a 
bane und snare in its worldly sense, will 
be far better attained iu the course of His 
abundant mercies to them who hope in 
Him. And even those who would be 
wealthy without Him are in fact only 
made rich by His bountiful hand) for en- 
joyment (for the purpose of enjoying) ;— 
to do good (‘to practise benevoleuce,’ as 
Conybeare), to be rich in good works 
(honourable deeds),—to be free givers, 
ready contributors, [ by this means] laying 
up for themselves ag a treasure (hoarding 
up, not uncertain treasure for the life here, 
but a substantial pledge of that real and 
endless lite which shall be hereafter. So 
that there is no difficulty whatever in the 
conjunction of laying up @ foundation. 
For the expression, see ch, iii. 13) a good 
foundation (see Luke vi. 45) for the 
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oldest MSS. 
x2Tim.i.14, 


true life. 


Tit. ‘ . 

Tew. iit 3, trust committed to thee, ¥ turning 
y ch. i. 4, 6. 

2 Tim. ii, 2WAY 

16, 23. i © 
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that they may "lay hold on tthe 
20 QO Timothy, *keep the 


from the profane babblings 
and oppositions of the falsely called 
knowledge: 2! which some _profess- 
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the time to come, that they 
may lay hold on eternal 
life. 2°O Timothy, keep 
that which is committed to 
thy trust, avoiding profane 
and vain babblings, and op- 
positions of science falsely 
so called: 2! whieh some 





zch-i619. ing 2 missed the mark concern- Bearers have ale con- 

Dy Pe Re . cerning the faith. race 
ing the faith. The grace [of God] |, ah Hees een 

tAmen te, be with:thee fT. 

oldest MSS, 


future, that (in order that, as always: 
not the mere resulé of the preceding: ‘as 
it were,’ says De Wette, ‘setting foot on 
this foundation,’ or firm ground) they may 
lay hold of (ver. 12) that which is really 
life (not merely the goods of this life, but 
the possession and substance of that other, 
which, as full of joy and everlasting, is the 
only true life). 

20, 21.] CoNCLUDING EXHORTATION 
To TrmotHy. O Timothy (this personal 
address comes with great weight and 
solemnity: “he zames hin, as his son, 
with solemnity and love.” Bengel), keep 
the deposit (entrusted to thee: 2 Tim.i. 
12,14. “Take not anght from it: it is not 
thine: thou wert trusted with others’ 
goods, deteriorate them not.” Chrysostom, 
—viz., the sound doctrine which thou art to 
teach in thy ministry in the Lord, compare 
Col. iv. 17. This is the most probable 
explanation. Some regard it as the com- 
mand ment above, ver. 14: some as meaning 
the grace given to him for his office, or for 
his own spiritual lite: but ch. i. 18, com- 
pared with 2 Tim. ii. 2, seems to fix the 
meaning as above), turning away from 
(compare 2 Tim. iii. 5) the profane bab- 
blings (empty discourses: so also 2 Tim. ii. 
16) and oppositions (apparently, dialectic 
antitheses and niceties of the false teachers) 
of that which is falsely named (“for with- 
out being faith, it cannot be knowledge.” 
ee knowledge (the true Guosis 
[knowledge], being one of the greatest 
gifts of the Spirit to the Church, was soon 
counterfeited by various systems of hybrid 


theology, calling themselves by this ho- 
noured name. In the Apostle’s time, the 
misnomer was already current: bnt we 
are not therefore justified in assuming 
that it had received so definite an applica- 
tion, as afterwards it did to the various 
forms of Gnostic heresy. All that we can 
hence gather is, that the true spiritual 
Gnosis of the Christian was already being 
counterfeited by persons bearing the cha- 
racteristics noticed in this Epistle. Whe- 
ther these were the Guostics themselves, 
or their precursors, we have examined in 
the Introduetion to the Pastoral Epistles) : 

21.] which (the falsely called 
knowledge) some professing (ch. ii. 10) 
missed the mark (the word is uscd of one 
shooting and missing. The tense is the 
indefinite past, us marking merely the 
event, not the abiding ot these men still 
in the Ephesian church) concerning the 
faith. 22.| CONCLUDING BENEDIC- 
TION: [The] grace (of God,—the grace 
for which we Christians look, and in which 
we stand) be with thee.—In the A. Via 
subscription to the Epistle is found, “The 
first to Timothy was written from Laodicea, 
which is the chiefest city of Phrygia Paca- 
tiana.” A shorter notice, “ from Laodicea,” 
is found in the Alexandrine MS. These 
owe their origin probably to the notion 
that this was the Epistle from Laodicea 
mentioned Col. iv. 16. The further addi- 
tion in the A. V. betrays a date subsequent 
to the fourth century, when the province 
of Phrygia Pacatiana was first created. 
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I. ' PAUL, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ by the will 
of God, according to the 
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I. } Paun, #an apostle of Christ 92 0or.i.1. 
Jesus by the will of God, according 


t So our oldest 


promise of life which is in, to the » promise of life which is in > Eph. iii.« 


Christ Jesus, 2 to Timothy, 
my dearly beloved son: 
Grace, mercy, and peace, 
Jrom God the Father aud 
Christ Jesus our Lord, 32 
thank God, whom I serve 
Jrom my forefathers with 





Cuap. I. 1,2.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1.] See 1 Cor. i.1; 2 Cor. i. 1; 
Eph. i. 1; Col. i. 1. according to (in 
pursuance of, with a view to the fulfilment 
of) the promise of life, which is in Christ 
Jesus (all this is to be taken with the 
word Apostle, not as following the will of 
God. Theodoret explains it well, ‘So 
that I proclaim to men the eternal life 
which hath been promised.” Chrysostom 
sees, in this mention of the promise of life 
in Christ, a consolation to Timothy under 
present troubles. And this idea seems to 
be borne out by the strain of the sub- 
sequeut portion of the Epistle, which is 
throughout one of confirmation and en- 
eouragemeut). 2. my beloved child] 
“Can it be accidental,” says Mack, “that 
instead of ‘my ¢rve child, as Timothy is 
called in the lst Epistle, i. 2, and Titus i. 
4,—here we have ‘my beloved child ?’? Or 
may a reason for the change be found in 
this, that it now behoved Timothy to stir 
up afresh the faith and the grace in him, 
before he could again be worthy of the 
name ¢rve (geunine) in its full sense?” 
This may be too much pressed: but cer- 


Christ Jesus, ?°to Timothy, 
beloved child: Grace, mercy, peace, 
from God the Father 
Jesus our Lord. 
‘whom I serve from my forefathers ¢ Acts xxi.s. 


Heb. ix. 15. 
MY c1Timi.2 


and Christ 
34] thank God, d Rom. i. 8. 


Eph. i. 16. 


Xxiv. 14. & 
xxvii. 23. Rom i.9 Gal. i. 14, 


tainly there is thronghout this Epistle an 
altered tone with regard to Timothy— 
more of mere love, and less of confidence, 
than in the former: and this would natu- 
rally shew itself even in passing words of 
address. To find in the word “beloved” 
more confidence, as some do, can hardly be 
correct: the expression of feeling is different 
in kind, not comparable in degree: suiting 
an Epistle of warm affection and somewhat 
saddened reminding, rather than one of 
rising hope and confidence. I regret to 
be, on this point, at issne thronghont this 
second Kpistle, with my friend Bishop 
Ellicott, who seems to me too anxious to 
rescue the character of Timothy from the 
slightest imputation of weakness: thereby 
marring the delicate texture of many of St. 
Paul’s characteristic periods, in which tender 
reproof, vigorous reassnrance, and fervent 
affection are exquisitely intermingled. 
38—5.] Thankful declaration of love and 
anxiety to see him. I give thanks to 
God, whom I serve from my ancestors 
(from my immediate progenitors: not, 
from my remote ancestors, Abraham, &c. 
The reason for the profession may perhaps 
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f1 Thess. i. 2. 
& iii. 10. 


1 Tim. iv. 


be found in the following mention of the 
faith of the mother and grandmother of 
Timothy, which was already in the Apos- 
tle’s mind. We may observe that he does 
not, as some have supposed, place on the 
same ground the Jewish and Christian ser- 
vive of God: but simply asserts what he 
lind betore asserted, Acts xxiil. 1, xxiv. 14, 
—that his own service of God had been at all 
times conscientious and single-hearted, and 
that he had received it as sueh from his 
forefathers) in pure conscience, how un- 
ceasing I make my mention (or, have re- 
membrance, which in English, joined with 
the fact of its being tz his prayers, amounts 
to the same thing) of thee in my prayers 
night and day; longing to see thee, remem- 
bering thy tears (shed at our parting), that 
I may be filled with joy (the expressions in 
this verse are assurances of the most fervent 
personal love, strengthened by the proof of 
such love having been reciprocal. From 
these he gently and most skiltully passes 
to a tone of fatherly exhortation and re- 
proof); calling to remembrance the un- 
feigned ‘aith ‘which was) (Ellicott objects 
to ‘was,’ and would render ‘7s ;’ see note 
above on ver. 2. But I do not see how 
St. Paul conld be said to call to remem- 
brance a thing then present. Surely the 
remembrance is of the time when they 
parted, and the faith then existing. See 
more below) in thee (there is perhaps a 
slight reproach in this mention of the 
faith in bim as a imatter of remem- 
brance, as it it were a thing once certain 
as fact, and as matter ot memory, bnt 
now only, as below, resting on a persuasion: 
and in presence of such a possible in- 
ference, and of the word remembrance, J 
have ventured therefore to render, * which 
was in thee,’ viz. at the time of the tears 


Il. TIMOTHY. 


in pure conscience, f how unceasingly 
I have remembrance of thee in my 
gch.iv.2. prayers night and day; *®longing 
to see thee, beng mindful of thy 
tears, that I may be filled with joy ; 
hi Tim.i.5.& 5 calling to remembrance > the un- 
feigned faith that was in thee, such 
as dwelt first in thy grandmother 
idctsxvil. ois, and ithy mother Eunice; but 
I am persuaded that also in thee. 
6 For which cause I put thee in 
k1Thess.v.18. mind to ‘stir up the gift of God, 
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pure conscience, that with- 
out ceasing I have remem- 
brance of thee in my pray- 
ers night and day; ‘greatly 
desiring to see thee, being 
mindful of thy tears, that 
I may be filled with joy; 
5 when I call to remem- 
brance the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee, which dwelt 
jirst in thy grandmother 
Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice; and I am per- 
suaded that in thee also. 
6 Wherefore I put thee in 
‘remembrance that thou stir 








being shed,—its present existenee being | 
only by and by introduced as a confident 
hope), such as dwelt first (before it dwelt 
in thee) in thy grandmother Lois (not 
elsewhere mentioned), and thy mother 
Eunice (“ Timothy, the son of a believing 
Jewish woman, but of a Greek father,” 
Acts xvi. 1: see also ch. 111.15. Both these 
were probably converts on St. Paul’s former 
visit to Lystra, Acts xiv. 6 ff); but (gives 
themeaning ‘notwithstanding appearances.’ 
It is entirely missed by Ellicott, and not 
fairly rendered in the A. V., ‘and;’ see 
note below) I am persuaded that (supply 
“it dwelleth”’) also in thee (there is un- 
doubtedly a want of entire confidence here 
expressed; and such a feeling will acconnt 
for the mention of the faith of his mother 
and grandmother, to which, if he wavered, 
he was proving untrue, This was felt by 
several of the ancient Commentators). 
6—14.] Evkhortation to Timothy to be 
Jirm in the faith, and not to shrink from 
suffering: enforced (9—11) by the glorious 
character of the Gospel, and free mercy of 
God in it, and (11~18) by his own exr- 
ample. For which cause (viz. because 
thou hast inherited, didst onee possess, 
and I trust still dost possess, such un- 
feigned faith; “being persuaded this of 
thee”’) I put thee in mind to stir up 
(literally, to rekindle into a flame: but 
the metaphorical nse of the word was so 
comnion, that there is hardly need to recur 
to its literal sense) the gift of God (gift, 
singular, as combining the whole of the 
gifts necessary for the ministry in one ag- 
gregate: not ‘the gift of the Spirit imparted 
to ali believers :’? see 1 Tim. iv. 14, note. 
Of those ministerial gifts, that of boldness 
would be most required in this case. Bengel 
says, “Timothy seems, in Paul’s long ab- 
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up the gift of God, which 
ts in thee by the putting on 
of my hands. 7 For God 
hath not given us the spirit 
of fear ; but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound 
mind. § Be not thou there- 
Sore ashamed of the testi- 


rection. 
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which is in thee through the Jaying 
on of my hands. 
us not the spirit of cowardice ; 
of power, and of love, and of cor- 

8» Be not thou ashamed » kom. i.16. 
therefore of °the testimony of our °LTim ii. 


7 For ! God @AVE 1 Rom. viii. 15. 


m but m Luke xxiv. 
4¥. Acts i. 8, 


Rev. i. 2. 


mony of our Lord, nor of) Lord, nor yet of me ? his prisoner : P Eph iil. 


sence, to have somewhat deelined: certainly 
he is now stimulated to greater efforts”’), 
which is in thee by means of the laying on 
of my hands (these words, especially when 
compared with 1 Tim. iv. 14, mark the 
sense of the word gift to be as above, and 
not the general gifts of the Spirit which 
followed the laying on of hands after bap- 
tism. Any apparent discrepaney with that 
passage, from the Apostle here speaking of 
the laying on of kis own hands alone, may 
be removed by regarding the Apostle as 
ehief in the ordination, and the presbytery 
as his assistants, as is the ease with Bishops 
at the present day. As to the attributing 
the gift to the laying on of hands as its 
agent, we eun only appeal, against the 
Roman-Catholie expositors, to the whole 
spirit of St. Paul’s teaching, as declaring 
that by sueh an expression he does not mean 
that the inward spiritual grace is operated 
merely and barely by the outward visible 
sign,—but is only asserting, in a mode of 
speech common to us all, that the solemn 
dedication by him of Timothy to God’s 
work, of whieh the laying on of his hands 
was the sign and seal, did bring with it 
gifts and grace for that work. In this 
sense, aud in this alone, the gift came 
through the laying on of hands, that laying 
on being the concentrated and effective 
sign of the setting apart, and conveying in 
faith the answ er, assumed by faith, to the 
prayers of the church. That the Apostle 
had authority thus to set apart, was neces- 
sury to the validity of the act, and thus to 
the reception of the grace :—but the autho- 
rity did not convey the grace. I may just 
add that the ‘indelibility of orders,’ which 
Mack infers from this passage, is simply 
and directly refuted by it. If the gift 
which was in him required stirring up, if, 
as Chrysostom says, ‘it is in us to quench 
it, and to re-light it,’—then plainly it is 
not indelible). 7.] For (‘and there is 
reason for my thus exhorting thee, seeing 
that thou hast shewn a spirit inconsistent 
with the character of that gift.’ The par- 
ticle is passed over by Ellicott) God did 


not give (when we were admitted to the 
ministry: not, ‘kath not given, as A. V., 
whieh loses the referenee) us the spirit 
(not “@ spirit :’ see my Greek Test.) of 
cowardice (there is doubtless a touch of 
severity in the use of this word, putting 
before Timothy his timidity in such a light 
as toshame him); but (the spirit) of power 
(as opposed to the weakness implied in 
cowardice), and love (as opposed to that 
false complianee with men, which shrinks 
from bold rebuke :—that lofiy self-aban- 
donment of love for others, which will even 
sacrifice repute, and security, and all that 
belongs to self, in the noble struggle to do 
men good), and correction (the original 
meaning of the word ‘admonition of others 
that they may become scund-minded,’— 
must be retained, as necessary both on ac- 
eount of usage, and on account of the 
context. It is this bearing bold testimony 
before others, from which Timothy appears 
to have shrunk: compare ver. 8. The 
word in after times became a common one 
for discipline or ecclesiastical correction. 
The making the word mean @ sound mind, 
as A. V. and many Commentators, is surely 
not allowable, though Chrysostom puts it 
doubtfully as au alternative. Tle only way 
in whieh it ean come virtually to that, is by 
supposing the correction to be exercised by 
ourselves over ourselves. But this does 
not seem to me to suit the context so 
well as the meaning given above), 

8.] Be not then (seeing that God gave us 
such a Spirit, not the other) ashamed of 
(for construction see reff. The caution 
would not of necessity imply that Timothy 
had already shewn such a feeling: but it 
would be just in keeping with the delicate 
tact of the Apostle, to use such form of 
admonition, when in faet the blame had 
been already partly ineurred. See note on 
ver. 1) the testimony of our Lord (i.e. the 
testimony which thou art to give concern- 
ing our Lord, genitive objective: uot ‘the 
testimony which He bore, genitive sub- 
jective. The our in “our Lord” is 
inserted beeause being about to introduce 
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abut rather suffer 


q Col. i. 24. 
ch. iv. 


rl Tim.i.1, 
Tit. iii. 4. 


eb. lil. 1. 
t Rom, iii. 20, 
& ix... 
Tit. iii. 5, 
u Rom. viii. 28. 


112, Tig. 
i.2. 1 Pet, 
j.% 


Eph. i. 9. 
Col. {. 26. 
Tit. i.3. 1 Pet. i. 20. 


himself, he binds by this word Timothy and 
himself together), nor of me His prisoner 
(I wonld hardly say, with some Commenta- 
tors, that this refers only to the services 
which the Apostle expected from Timo- 
thy in coming to him at Rome: such 
thought may have been in his mind, and 
may have mingled with his motive in 
making the exhortation; but I believe the 
main reference to be to his duty as up- 
holding St. Paul and his teaching in the 
fuee of personal danger and persecution. 
It is impossible to deny that the above 
personal reference does enter again and 
again: but I cannot believe it to be more 
than secondary. On the expression ‘‘ Lis 
prisoner,” see Eph. iii. 1 note: the genitive 
implies not possession, but the reason for 
which he was imprisoned, compare Philew. 
13, “the bonds of the Gospel’’): but suffer 
hardship with me for the Gospel (this 
extends the sphere of his fellow-suffering 
with the Apostle beyond his mere visiting 
tome) according to the power of God (what 
power? that which God has manifested in 
our salvation, as described below [gen. 
subj.], or that which God imparts to us 
[gen. obj.],—Goa’s power, or the power 
which we get from God? On all grounds, 
the former seems to me the juster and 
wortlier sense: the former, as implying 
indeed the latter @ fortiori—that God, 
who by Ilis strong hand and mighty arm 
has done all this for us, will help us 
through all trouble ineurred for Him); who 
saved us (all believers: there is no reason 
for limiting this us to Paul and Timothy. 
What follows is in the strietest coherence. 
‘Be not cowardly nor ashamed of the 
Gospel, but join me in enduranee on its 
behalf, aecording to God’s power, who has 
given such proofs of that power and of its 
exercise towards us, in saving us,—calling 


us in Christ,--destroying death—Ke., of 


afflictions with 
me for the gospel according to the 
power of God; ®'*who saved us, 
s 1 Thess. iv. 7. and * called us with an holy calling, 
‘not according to our works, but 
“according to his own purpose and 
the grace which was given to us in 
x Rom. xi Christ Jesus * before eternal times, 
13 10 but Yhath now been made mani- 
y Rom. xvi.26. fest, by the appearing of our Saviour 
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me his prisoner: but be 
thou partaker of the afflic- 
tions of the gospel accord- 
ing to the power of God; 
Iwho hath saved us, and 
called us with an holy 
calling, not according to 
our works, but according 
to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the 
world began, 9 but is now 
made manifest by the ap- 
pearing of our Saviour 


which endurance I am an example [11 
—13]—which example do thou follow’ [13, 
14]), and called us (this, as indeed the 
whole context, shews that it is the Father 
who is spoken of: see note on Gal. i. 6), 
with an holy (the word calling expressing 
the state, rather than merely the summon- 
ing into it [as does ‘rocation’ also], and 
holy is its quality) calling (see Eph. iv. 1; 
i. 18: Rom. viii. 28—30, and notes), not 
according to (after the measure of, in 
aceordance with) our works, but accord- 
ing to (after the measure of, in pursuance 
of) his own purpose (i.e., “none compelling 
Him, none counselling with Him, but of 
His own purpose; moving from His own 
will, out of His goodness.” Chrysostom), 
and (according to) the grace which was 
given to us (this expression, which properly 
belongs only to an actual imparting, is 
used, because that which God determines in 
Eternity, is as good as already accomplished 
in time. No weakening of given into pre- 
destined must be thought of) in Christ 
Jesus (as its element and condition, see 
Eph. i, 4; iii, 11) before eternal times 
(“that is, from eternity.’ Chrysostom. It 
is hardly possible in the presence of Serip- 
ture analogy to take this expression as 
meaning ‘during the Jewish dispensation:’ 
still less, that ‘the scheme of redemption 
was arranged by God immediately after 
the fall, before any ages or dispensations.’ 
Even Calvin’sinterpretation, “the perpetual 
series of years since the foundation of the 
world,” fails in reaching the full meaning. 
In the parallel, Rom. xvi. 25, the mystery 
of redemption is described as having been 
‘kept silent during eternal times”’—which 
obviously includes ages previous to the 
Joundation of the world, as well as after it; 
—sce Eph. ii). 11, compared with i. 4: 1 
Cor. ii. 7), but (contrast to the concealment 
from eternity in the manifestation in time) 
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Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death, and hath 
brought life and tmmor- 
tality to light through the 
gospel: '\ whereunto I am 
appointed a preacher, and 
an apostle, and a teacher 
of the Gentiles. '* For the 
which cause I also suffer 
these things: nevertheless 
I am not ashamed: for I 
know whom Ihave believed, 
and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which 


Gentiles. 


manifested now (see Col. i. 26; Tit. i. 3) 
by the appearing (in the flesh. The ori- 
ginal word, epiphaneia, is here only used 
thus: still it does not refer to the birth 
only, but to the whole manifestation) of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who abolished 
[indeed] death (compare especially 1 Cor. 
xy. 26. By the death of Christ, Death has 
lost his sting, and is henceforth of no more 
account: consequently the mere act of 
natural death is evermore treated by the 
Lord Himself and His Apostles as of no 
account: see John xi. 26; Rom. viii. 2, 
38; 1 Cor. xv. 55; Heb. ii. 14: and its 
actual and total abolition foretold, Rev. 
xxi. 4. Death must be kept here to its 
literal sense, and its spiritual only so far 
understood, as involved in the other. The 
delivering from the fear of death is mani- 
festly not to the purpose), but (contrast 
to the gloom involved in death) brought to 
light (threw light upon, and thus made 
visible what was before hidden) life (i.e. 
the new and glorious life of the Spirit, 
begun here below and enduring for ever: 
the only life worthy of being so called), 
and incorruptibility (immortality—of the 
new life, not merely of the risen body : that 
is not in question here, but is, though a 
glorious yet only a secondary consequence 
of this trcorruptibility ; see Rom. viii. 11) 
by means of the (preaching of the) Gospel 
(which makes these glorious things known 
to men. These words are better taken as 
belonging only to ‘brought life and incor- 
ruption to light,” not to “ abolished death.” 
For this former, the abolition of death, is an 
absolute act of Christ, the latter a manifes- 
tation to those who see it): for which (viz. 
the Gospel, the publication of this good 
news to men) I was appointed an herald, 
and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gen- 
tiles (see the same expression, and uote, in 
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Jesus Christ, * who abolished death, 71,0o%,x- 5% 
but brought life and ineorruption 

to light through the gospel : 
whieh I was appointed an herald, 
and an apostle, and a teacher of the 
12> For which cause [ »£ph,iii.1. 

also suffer these things: neverthe- 

less Tam not ashamed: for ° I know c1Pet.iv.19. 
whom I have trusted, and am per- 

suaded that he is able to 4 keep that 41 Tim.vi.2. 
which I have committed unto him 


55. Web. ii. 


11 4 fy a Acts ix. 15. 
for Eph. iii. 7, 8 

1 Tim. i. 7. 

ch. iv.17, 


1 Tim. ii. 7. The connexion in which he 
here introduces himself is noticed above, on 
ver. 8. It is to bring in his own example 
and endurance in sufferings, and grounds 
of trust, for a pattern to Timothy): on 
which account (viz. because I was appointed, 
as above) I also (besides doing the active 
work of sueh a mission) am _ suffering 
these things (viz. the things implied in the 
term “ His prisoner.” ver. 8, and further 
specified by way of explanation and en- 
couragement to Timothy below, ver. 15): 
but I am not ashamed (compare the com- 
mand “ Be not ashamed,” ver. 8): for I 
know whom I have trusted (hardly to be 
formally expressed so strongly as De Wette, 
‘in whom I have put my trust, though 
the meaning, in the spiritual explanation, 
is virtually the same: the metaphor here 
is that of a pledge deposited, and the de- 
positor ¢rusting the depositary: and it is 
best to keep to the figure. The reference 
is to God, as Tit. ili. 8; Acts xxvii. 25), 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
my deposit (so literally. But how are the 
words to be taken,—and what is meant by 
them ? Does my import, the deposit which 
He has entrusted to me, or the deposit 
which Z have entrusted to Him? Let us 
consider the latter first. What is there 
which the Apostle can he said to have 
entrusted to God? Some say, (a) his 
eternal reward, the crown laid up for him, 
ch. iv. 8: but then we should have this 
reward represented as a matter not of God's 
free grace, but of his own, delivered to 
God to keep: (b) his soul, as in 1 Pet. iv. 
19: Luke xxiii, 46 [see this treated 
below]: (c) his salvation [see below]: (a) 
the believers who had been converted by 
his means, which hardly needs refutation, 
as altogether unsupported by the context, 
Then, under the former head, which would 
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eves against that day. ‘Take an 
‘“tinie 8 example of the ® sound words, 
Heb. x. 23 ‘ ie 
Peas iwhich thou heardest from me * in 
hain’, faith and love which is in Christ 
& vi. 3. 

ier, Jesus. lM!!The goodly trust com- 
ki Tim. i. 14. 


11 Tim. vi. 20. 


make my possessive,—that which He has 
committed to me, and which is my deposit 
to be guarded by me,—we have the follow- 
ing meanings assigned:—(e) the Holy 
Sp rit. So Theodoret: (f) the faith aud 
its proclamation to the world. So Chry- 
sostom, as an alternative: (g) the apostolic 
office which the Apostle regarded as a thing 
entrusted to him, a stewardship, 1 Cor. ix. 
17: (h) the faithful who had been eon- 
verted by him in the view of their having 
been cominitted to him by Christ: (i) his 
own soul, as entrusted to him by God. On 
all these, and this view of the deposit 
generally, I may remark that we may fairly 
be guided by the same words “the trust 
which was committed to thee, keep” in 
ver. 14 as to their sense here. As, in ver. 
14, these words are said of the subject of 
the sentence, viz. Timothy, keeping a de- 
posit entrusted to him,—so here they must 
be said of the subject of the sentenee, viz. 
God, keeping a deposit eutrusted to Him. 
Otherwise, while keeping the mere word 
deposit to the same formal meaning in both 
places, we shall, most harshly and unnatu- 
rally, be requiring the phrase to bear, in 
two almost consecutive verses, two totally 
different meanings. The analogy therefore 
of ver. Li, makes the second group of 
meanings entirely against it, and in fact 
necessitates the adoption of the first alter- 
native, viz. the objeetive genitive,—and the 
deposit committed by the Apostle to God. 
Aud when we enquire what this deposit 
was, we have the reply, I conceive, in the 
previous words whom I have trusted. He 
had entrusted HIMSELF, body, soul, and 
spirit, to the keeping of his heavenly 
Father, and lay safe in his hands, con- 
fident of His abiding and effeetual care. 
A strong confirmation of this view is 
gained from 1 Thess. vy. 28. In an Eng- 
lish version, it is necessary to adopt one or 
other of the alternatives, for the sake of 
perspicuity. I have therefore retained the 
words of the A. V.) against (in a temporal 
sense: not simply ‘until’) that day (viz. 
the day of Christ’s appearing ; see especially 
eh. iv. 8). 13.] The utmost care is 
required, in interpreting this verse, to 
ascertain the probable meaning of the 
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I have committed unto him 
against that day. 3 Hold 
fast the form of sound 
words, which thou hast 
heard of me,in faith and 
love which is in Christ 
Jesus. %* That good thing 


words in reference to the context. On 
the right appreciation of this depends 
the question whether they are to be 
taken in their strict meaning, and sim- 
ple grammatical sense, or to be foreed 
to some possible but far-fetched render- 
ing. The consideration depends very 
much on the ecolloeation and meaning of 
the words in the original, and can hardly 
be represented to the English reader. I 
have argued in my Greek Testament that 
the ordinary rendering as in A. V., “ Hold 
Jast the form of sound words,” is absolutely 
untenable. The verb does not mean “hold 
fast,” but is simply “have,” or “take,” 
and it is not ‘the form,” but “a form,” 
or “a sample.” This being so, we shall 
have the rendering so far,—Have (take) 
an example of (the) sound words, which 
thou heardest of me in faith and love 
which are in Christ Jesus. Then two 
questions arise for us: to what (1) does 
take an example refer? J answer,—to the 
saying immediately preceeding, “I know 
whom I have trusted,” Sc. This was one 
of those faithful or wholesome sayings, of 
which we hear so often in these Epistles ; 
one which in his timidity, Timothy was 
perhaps in danger of forgetting, and of 
which therefore the Apostle reminds him, 
and bids him take it as a specimen or 
pattern of those sound words which had 
been committed to him by his father in the 
faith. To what (2) do the words in faith 
aud love which are in Christ Jesus refer ? 
Certainly not to the words “from sme,” 
meaning “those sound words which I 
spake to thee coneerning, versed in, faith 
and love,” &c.: not, again, to the com- 
mand “have,” or “take,” to which in our 
understanding of it, such a qualification 
would be altogether inapplicable: but to 
thou heardest, reminding Timothy of the 
readiness of belief, and warmth of affection, 
with which he had at first received the 
wholesome words from the mouth of the 
Apostle, and thus tacitly reproaching him 
for his present want of growth in that 
faith and love; as if it had been said, Let 
me in thus speaking, ‘I know whom I have 
believed, &c.,’ call to thy mind, by one 
example, those faithftl sayings, those words 
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which was committed unto 
thee keep by the Holy 
Ghost which dwelleth in 
us. 15 This thou knowest, 
that all they which are in 
Asia be turned away from 
me; of whom are Phy- 
gellus and Hermogenes. 
16 The Lord give mercy 
unto the house of Onesi- 
phorus; for he oft re- 
Freshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain: 
17 but, when he was in 
Rome, he sought me out 
very diligently, and found 


from me; 


of spiritual health, which thou once heard- 
est with such receptivity and ardour as a 
Christian believer. Then, as following on 
this single example, the whole gloriousdepo- 
sit is solemnly committed to his care :— 
being a servant of One who will keep that 
which we have entrusted to Hrs, do thou in 
thy turn keep that which Hz, by my means, 
has entrusted to thee: 14.] That 
goodly deposit keep through the Holy 
Spirit who dwelleth in us (not thee and 
me merely, but all believers: compare Acts 
xili. 52). 

15—18.] Notices of the defective adhe- 
rence of certain brethren. ‘These notices 
are intimately connected with what has 
preceded. He has held up to Timothy, as 
an example, his own boldness and con- 
stancy: and has given him a sample of the 
faithful sayings which ruled his own con- 
duct, in ver.12. He proceeds to speak of a 
few of the discouragements under which in 
this confidence he was bearing up: and, 
atfectionate gratitude prompting him, and 
at the same time by way of an example of 
fidelity to Timothy, he dilates on the excep- 
tion to the general dereliction of him which 
had been furnished by Onesiphorus.—Thou 
knowest this, that all who are in Asia 
(it does not follow, as Chrysostom says, 
that “it was probable that there were 
then present in Rome many from divers 
parts of Asia:” but he uses the expres- 
tion with reference to him to whom he 
was writing, who was in the proconsular 
Asia) turned away from me (not as A. V., 
‘are turned away from me’ [perfect]: the 
act referred to took place at a stated time, 
and from what follows, that time appears 
to have been on occasion of a visit to Rome. 
They were ashamed of Paul the prisoner, 
and did not seek hin ont, see ch. iv. 16: 
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mitted unto thee keep through the 

Holy Ghost ™ which dwelleth in us. Rom. vii. 
15 Thou knowest this, that "all they m ela ns, 
which are in Asia ° turned away och.iv..0,10. 
of whom are Phygelus 

and Hermogenes. !6The Lord ? give p Matt. v.7. 
merey unto @the house of Onesi- ach. iv.i9. 
phorus, because he ' oft refreshed me, t Philem.7. 
and § was not ashamed of ‘ my chain : 
17 nay, when he came to Rome, he _ 39. 
sought me out the more dihgently, 


8 ver. 8. 
t Acts xxviil. 
20. Eph. vi. 


“they avoided the society of the Apostle 
from fear of Nero,” Theodoret : but perhaps 
not so much from this motive, as from the 
one hinted at in the praise of Onesiphorus 
below. The all must of course apply to 
all of whom the Apostle kad had trial 
[and not even those without exception, 
vv. 16—18]: the A. V. gives the idea, 
that a general apostasy of all in Asia 
from St. Paul had taken place. On Asta, 
i.e. the proconsular Asia, see note, Acts 
xvi. 6); of whom are (this is hardly to be 
pressed as indicating that af the present 
moment Phygelus and Hermogenes were 
in Rome and were shunning him: it 
merely includes them in the class just 
mentioned) Phygelus and Hermogenes 
(why their names are specially brought 
forward, does not appear. Suetonius 
mentions a certain Hermogenes of Tarsus, 
who was put to death by Domitian). 

16.] May the Lord give mercy (an ex- 
pression not found elsewhere in the New 
Test.) to the house of Onesiphorus (from 
this expression, here and in ch. iv. 19, 
and from what follows, ver. 18, it has 
been not improbably supposed, that Onesi- 
phorus himself was no longer living at 
this time. Some indeed take it as merely 
an extension of the gratitude of the Apostle 
from Onesiphorus to his household: but 
ch. iv. 19 is against this. Theodoret in- 
deed and Chrysostom understand that 
Onesiphorus was with him at this time: 
but the words here [e. g., when he came to 
Rome] will hardly allow that), because on 
many occasions he refreshed me (any kind 
of refreshing, of body or mind, may be 
implied), and was not ashamed of (ver. 8) 
my chain (my condition of a prisoner): 
but when he came to Rome, sought me 
out the more diligently (he did not shrink 
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bEph.vi10. >be strengthened in the grace that 
echits® is in Christ Jesus. ** And the 
things that thou heardest from me 
diTim.i18 among many witnesses, ‘these com- 
mit thou to faithful men, such as 
eitim.iii.2. shall be ®able to teach them to 


it. i. 9. 
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others also. 


from me because I was a prisoner, but made 
that very fact his reason for seeking me 
out more diligently), and found me. 

18.] May the Lord grant to him to find 
mercy from the Lord (the account to be 
given of the double “the Lord”—“ the 
Lord,” here is simply this—that “may 
the Lord grant” had become so com- 
pletely a formula, that the recurrence was 
not noticed. This is far better than to 
suppose the second “ Lord” merely to 
mean “ Himself,’ or to enter into theo- 
logical distinctions between “the Lord” 
as the Father, and “from the Lord” as 
from the Son, the Judge) in that day 
(see on ver. 12): and how many services 
he did (to me: or, to the saints: the 
general expression will admit of either) in 
Ephesus (being probably an Ephesian, 
compare ch. ix. 19), thou knowest better 
than I (because Timothy was at Ephesus, 
and was more conversant with matters 
there). 

Cu. II. 1—26.] Exhortations to Timo- 
thy, founded on the foregoing examples 
and warnings. 1.] Thou therefore 
(the command follows, primarily on his 
own example just propounded, and se- 
condarily on that of Onesiphorus, in con- 
trast to those who had been ashamed 
of and deserted him), my child, be 
strengthened (the original indicates an 
abiding state, not a mere insulated act, 
go on gaining strength) in the grace which 
is in Christ Jesus (more than “dy the 
grace of Christ Jesus:” the grace which 
is laid up in Christ, the empowering in- 


atv. unto him "that he may find mercy 
x2 gnes-410 of the Lord *in that day: and in 
how many things he ¥ ministered 
at Ephesus, thou knowest better 


II. 1 Thou therefore, *my child, 
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me. 48 The Lord grant 
unto him that he may find 
mercy of the Lord in that 
day: and tn how many 
things he ministered unto 
me at Ephesus, thou know- 
est very well. 

IT. } Thou therefore, my 
son, be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus. 
2 And the things that thou 
hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same 
cominit thow to faithful 
men, who shall be able to 
teach others also. *% Thou 
therefore endure hardness, 


3f+ Suffer afflictions 


fluence in the Christian life, being neces- 
sary for its whole course and progress, is 
regarded as the element in which it is 
lived: to grow, 2 Pet. ult. Grace must 
not be taken, with some Commentators, 
for his ministerial office), And the things 
which thou heardest from me with many 
witnesses (i.e. with the intervention or 
attestation of many witnesses. These wit- 
nesses are not, as Chrysostom and others 
hold, the congregations whom Timothy 
had heard the Apostle teaching, nor are 
they testimonies from the law and pro- 
phets: nor the other Apostles: much less 
the Christian martyrs: but the presbyters 
and others present at his ordination, com- 
pare 1 Tim. iv. 14; vi. 12; and ch. i. 6), 
these deliver in trust (see above ch. i. 14) 
to faithful men (i.e. not merely ‘be- 
lievers,’ but ‘trustworthy men,’ men who 
will “keep the goodly trust committed to 
them”), such as shall be (not merely 
‘are, but ‘shall be’—give every hope of 
turning out) able to teach them to 
others also (also carries the mind on to a 
further step of the same process —imply- 
ing ‘intheir turn.” These “ others” would 
be other trustworthy men like themselves). 
—The connexion of this verse with the 
foregoing and the following has been ques- 
tioned. I believe it to be this: ‘The 
true keeping of the deposit entrusted to 
thee will involve thy handing it on unim- 
paired to others, who may im their turn 
hand it on again. But in order to this, 
thou must be strong in grace—thou must 
be a fellow-sutferer with me in hardships 
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as a good soldier of Jesus|with me &as a good soldier of ¢1timi.is. 


Christ. 4 No man that 
warreth entangleth himself 
with the affairs of this 
life; that he may please 
him who hath chosen him 
to be u soldier. 5 And if 
a man also strive for mas- 
teries, yet is he not crown- 
ed, except he strive law- 
fully. © The husbandman 


—thou must strive lawfully—thou must 
not be entangled with this life’s matters.’ 
So that ver. 2 serves to prepare him to 
hear of the necessity of endurance and 
faithful adhesion to his duty as a Chris- 
tian soldier, considering that he has his 
deposit not only to keep, but to deliver 
down nnimpaired.—It is obviously a per- 
version of the sense to regard this verse as 
referring merely to his journey to Rome— 
that during that time he should, &c.: 
the future, shall be able, and the very 
contemplation of a similar step on the part 
of these men at a future time, are against 
such a supposition—Mack constructs a 
long argument out of this verse to shew 
that there are two sources of Christian 
instruction in the Church, written teach- 
ing and oral, and ends with affirming that 
those who neglect the latter for the for- 
mer, have always shewn that they in 
reality set up their own opinion above all 
teaching. But he forgets that these two 
methods of teaching are in fact but one 
and the same. Scripture has been God’s 
way of firing tradition, and rendering it 
trustworthy at any distance of time; of 
obviating the very danger which in this 
Epistle we see so imminent, viz. of one of 
those teachers, who were links in this 
chain of transmission, becoming inefficient 
and transmitting it inadequately. This 
very Epistle is therefore a warning to us 
not to trust oral tradition, seeing that it 
was so dependent on men, and to accept 
no way of conserving it but that which 
God’s providence has pointed out to us in 
the canonical books of Scripture. 

3.] Suffer hardship with me (‘ me” is 
not expressed in the Greek. The word 
signifies, as Conybeare happily renders it, 
‘Take thy share in suffering. The men- 
tion of the skare binds it to what pre- 
cedes and follows, referring primarily 
to the Apostle himself, though doubtless 
having a wider reference to all who simi- 
Jarly suffer: see above, on the connexion 


VoL. I. 


+ Christ Jesus. 
as a soldier entangleth himself with ®!¢-ix2. 
the affairs of life; that he may please 

him who chose him to be a soldier. 

5 And ‘if a man also strive in the i10or.ix.2s, 
games, he is not crowned, except he ; 
strive according to the rules. 6 * The «10or.ix.10. 


4 No man serving t $0 our more 


ancient MSS. 


of ver. 2) as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. 4.] No soldier when on 
service is (suffers himself to be: ‘is,’ 
as his normal state) entangled in the 
businesses of life; that he may please 
him who called him to be a soldier 
(who originally enrolled him as a soldier: 
the word signifies to levy soldiers, or raise 
a troop, and “he who chose him to be a 
soldier,” designates the commander of 
such troop.—The taking of these precepts 
according to the letter, to signify that no 
minister of Christ may have a_ secular 
occupation, is quite beside the purpose: 
for 1) it is not ministers, but all soldiers 
of Christ who are spoken of: 2) the posi- 
tion of the verb shews that it is not the 
fact of the existence of such ocenpation, 
but the being extangled in it, which is 
before the Apostle’s mind: 3) the Apos- 
tle’s own example sufficiently confutes 
such an idea. Only then does it become 
unlawful, when such occupation, from its 
engrossing the man, becomes a hindrance 
to the work of the ministry,—or from its 
nature is incompatible with it). 

5.] The soldier mnst serve on condition 
of not dividing his service: now we have 
another instance of the same requirement : 
and in the conflicts of the arena there 
are certain laws, without the fulfilment of 
which no man can obtain the victory. But 
(the above is not the only example, but) 
if any one also (i.e, to give another 
instance) strive in the games (it is neces- 
sary to adopt a circumlocution for the 
verb used, “be an athlete.’ That of 
A. V., ‘strive for masteries, is not de- 
finite enough, omitting all mention of the 
games, and by consequence not even sug- 
gesting them to the ordinary reader), be 
is not crowned (even in case of his gain- 
ing the victory? or is the word inclusive 
of all efforts made to get the crown,—‘ he 
has no chance of the crown?’ rather the 
former), unless he have striven (this 
seems to assume the getting of the vic- 
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labouring husbandman ought to par- 
7 Understand 
what I say; for the Lord shall give 
thee clear apprehension in all things. 
8 Keep in remembrance Jesus Christ, 
11Corxv.1, lyaised from the dead, ™ of the seed 
of David, "according to my gospel, 
9¢°in which I suffer trouble, P even 


take first of the fruits. 


m Actsii.30. & 
xiii, 23 
Rom. i. 8, 4, 

n Rom, ii. 16. 

o Acts ix. 26. 
ch. i. 12. 

p Eph. iii. 1. 
Phil. i.7. 


unto bonds as an evil 


Col. iv. 8, 18. 
q Acts erie 

31. Eph.vi. Th ; 

a a ee DOUNG, 


i. 18, 14. 
r Eph. iii. 18. Col. i. 24. 


tory) lawfully (aeceording to the pre- 
scribed eonditions not merely of the eontest, 
but of the preparation also), 6.] 
Another eomparison shewing the neces- 
sity of aetive labour as an anteeedent to 
reward. The husbandman who is en- 
gaged in labour (who is actually employed 
in gathering im the fruit) ought first to 
partake of the fruits (which he is gather- 
ing in: the whole result of his ministry, 
not here further specified. The saying is 
akin to that of not muzzling the ox while 
treading out the eorn:—the right of first 
partieipation in the harvest belongs to 
hin who is labouring in the field: do not 
thou therefore, by relaxing this labour, 
forfeit that right. By this rendering, 
keeping strictly to the sense of the present 
purtieiple, all difficulty as to the position of 
the word “first” is removed). 7.] 
Understand what I say (i.e. as I have 
adduced several examples, have an in- 
telligent understanding of them); for the 
Lord (Christ) shall give thee clear ap- 
prehension in all things (i.e. thou art 
well able to penetrate the meaning and 
bearing of what I say: for thou art 
not lett to thyself, but hast the wisdom 
which is of Christ to guide thee. There 
is perhaps a slight intimation that he 
might apply to this fountain of wis- 
dom more than he did:—‘the Lord, 
it thou seekest it from Him’). 

8—13.] This statement and substantiation 
of two of the leading faets of the gospel, 
seems, espeeially as eonneeted with the ex- 
hortations whieh fotlow on it vv. 14 ff, to 
be aimed at the false teachers by whose 
assumption Timothy was in danger of being 
daunted. The Inearnation and Resurree- 
tion of Christ were two truths especially 
imperilled, and indeed denied, by their 
teaching. At the same time these very 
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the word of God hath not been 
10 For this cause "I endure 
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that laboureth must be first 
partaker of the fruits. 
7 Consider what Isay; and 
the Lord give thee under- 
standing in all things. 
8 Remember that Jesus 
Christ of the seed of David 
was raised from the dead 
according to my gospel: 
9 wherein I suffer trouble, 
as an evil doer, even unto 
bonds; but the word of 
God is not bound. 1 There- 


doer; @but 


truths, believed and persisted in, furnished 
him with the best grounds for stedfastness 
in his testimony to the Gospel, and attaeh- 
ment to the Apostle himself, suffering for 
his faithfulness to them: and on his ad- 
herenee to these truths depended his share 
in that Saviour in whom they were mani- 
fested, and in union with whorn, in His 
eternal and unchangeable truth, our share 
in blessedness depends. Keep in re- 
membrance Jesus Christ, raised from the 
dead, of the seed of David (the abrupt, and 
otherwise unaceountable sequenee of these 
elauses, has been supposed to spring from 
their being parts of a reeognized and teeh- 
nieal profession of faith), according to my 
Gospel (‘the Gospel entrusted to me to 
teach.’ Here the expression may seem to 
be used with referenee to the false teaehers, 
—but as in the other plaees it has no such 
referenee, I should rather incline to regard 
it as a solemn way of speaking, identifying 
these truths with the preaehing whieh had 
been the souree of Timothy’s belief), in 
which (i.e. in the serviee of whieh; in 
proclaiming whieh) I suffer hardship (see 
yer. 3), even unto (i.e. as far as to the en- 
duranee of) Chains (see eh. i. 16) as a male- 
factor; but the word of God is not bound 
(‘my hands are bound, but not my tongue,” 
Chrysostom. But we shall better, though 
this reference to himself is not preeluded 
[eompare ch. iv. 17: Aets xxviii. 31], en- 
large the words to that wider aeeeptation, 
in which he rejoiees, Phil. i. 18. As re- 
garded himself, the word of God might be 
said to be bound, inasmuch as he was pre- 
vented from the free proelamation of it: 
his person was not free, though his tongue 
and pen were. This more general refer- 
enee Chrysostom himself seems elsewhere 
to admit, for he says, “The teaeher was 
bound, and the word flew abroad; he in- 
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fore I endure all things for 
the elect’s sake, that they 
may also obtain the salva- 
tion which is in Christ 
Jesus with eternal glory. 
NIt is a faithful saying: 
For if we be dead with 
hin, we shall also live with 
him: lif we suffer, we 
shall also reign with him: 
tf we deny him, he also will 


habited his prison, and the doctrine ran 
with wings all over the world.’—The pur- 
pose of adding this seems to be, to remind 
‘Timothy that 42s sufferings and imprison- 
ment had in no way weakened the power of 
the Gospel, or loosened the ties by which he 
[Timothy] was bound to the service of it). 

10.] For this reason (what reason ? 
‘< Because while Lam bound the Gospel run- 
neth,” says Bengel, and with this others 
agree. But neither 1) is this sound logic, nor 
2) is it in accordance with the Apostle’s usage 
of the expression “for this cause that.” 
1) The fact, that the word of God is not 
bound, is clearly not the reason why he 
suffers these things for the elect: nor can 
we say with Huther, that the consciousness 
of this fact is that in which he endures all. 
De Wette takes the predominant idea to 
be, the dispersion and success of God’s 
word, in and by which the Apostle is en- 
couraged to suffer. But this would render 
the connexion very loose. 2) In 1 Tim. i. 
16, and Philem. 15, the reference of “for 
this cause” is evidently to what follows: 
compare also Rom. iv. 16, 2 Cor. xiii. 10. 
1 would therefore refer the words to the 
following, and consider them, as in the 
above iustances, as a marked way of indi- 
cating the reason presently to be given: 
‘for this purpose, ... that; so Chry- 
sostom and others) I endure all things (not 
merely suffer [objective]: but readiness 
and persistence [subjective] are implied 
in the word, and the universal all things 
belongs to this subjective meaning—‘ I am 
enduring, ready to bear, all things’) for the 
sake of the elect (see especially Tit. i. 1. 
The Apostle does not refer merely to those 
elect of God who are not yet converted, 
but generally to the whole category, both 
those who are already turned to him, and 
those who are yet to be turned: compare 
the parallel declaration in Col. i. 24), that 
they also (as well as ourselves with refer- 
ence to what is to follow, the certainty 
that we, who suffer with Him, shall reign 
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all things for the sake of the elect, 
‘that they also may obtain the sal- «2coric. 
vation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory. 
saying: For if "we died with him, «fom. vis, s. 


ll t Faithful is the titimicis. 


Cor. iv, 10. 


we shall also live with him; 1? * if = Rom. wiii.17. 
we endure, we shall also reign with 
him: Yif we shall deny him, he also y matt. x. 3s. 


et. iv. 13. 


Mark viil. 38. 
Luke xii. 


with Him) may obtain the salvation which 
is in (as its element aud condition of ex- 
istence) Christ Jesus with eternal glory 
(salvation here, in its spiritual presence and 
power—“ by grace ye have been saved,” 
Eph. ii. 5: and glory hereafter, the full 
development and expansion of salvation, 
Rom. viii. 21). Faithful is the saying 
(another of those current Christian sayings, 
probably the utterances originally of the 
Spirit by those who spoke prophecies in 
the Church—and, as in 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
bearing with it so much of balance and 
rhythmical arrangement, as to seem to be 
a portion of some hymn): For (Chrysostom 
and others regard this for as rendering 
a reason why the saying is faithful, under- 
standing faithful is the saying of what has 
gone before, viz. the certainty that he 
who obtains salvation shall also win eternal 
glory. But this is most unnatural. The 
for is not merely explicative, but as in 
1 Tim. iv. 9, renders a reasou for the asser- 
tion that the saying is faithful,—in the 
declaration of the fact in well-known words: 
for the fact is so, that if Kc.) if we died 
with Him (pointing to some one definite 
event: the reference must be to that parti- 
cipation in Christ’s death which takes place 
at baptism in all those who are His, and 
which those who follow Him in sufferings 
emphatically shew that they then did really 
take on them: see Rom. vi. 3, 4, 8: Col. 
ii. 12. Certainly if the past tense stood 
alone, it might be taken as anticipatory, 
looking back on life from that future day 
in which the léving wath him will be realized : 
but coupled as it is with the present, “we 
endure,” and the future, “ we shall deny,” 
we can hardly take it otherwise than lite- 
rally as to time, of an event already past, 
and if so, strictly as in the parallel Rom. 
vi. 8, where the reference is clear), we shall 
also live with Him (hereafter in glory): if 
we endure (with Him: see Rom. viii. 17), 
we shall also reign with Him (see Rom. 
v.17; viii. 17. In the former pair, death 
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will deny us: 18 7if we disbelieve, 
yet he remaineth faithful: * ¢ for 
he cannot deny himself. 14 Of these 
things put them in remembrance, 
badjuring them before the Lord 
‘not to strive about words, a thing 
tending to no profit, to the subvert- 
ing of the hearers. 15 Study to pre- 
sent thyself approved unto God, a 
workman not ashamed, rightly lay- 
ing out the word of the truth. 
16 But ‘shun profane babblings : 
for they will advance unto a greater 
measure of ungodliness. 17 And 
their word will eat as doth a cancer : 
of whom is * Hymeneus and Phi- 
letus; 18 who fconcerning the truth 
went astray, ®saying that the re- 
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deny us: 'if we believe 
not, yet he abideth faith- 


ful: he cannot deny him- 


self. 4 Of these things 
put them in remembrance, 
charging them before the 
Lord that they strive not 
about words to no profit, 
but fo the subverting of 
the hearers. 15 Study to 
shew thyself approved un- 
to God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word 
of truth. %% But shun 
profane and vain bab- 
blings: for they will in- 
crease unto more ungodli- 
ness. 17 And their word 
will eat as doth a canker: 
of whom is Hymeneus and 
Philetus; ‘8ewho concern- 
ing the truth have erred, 
saying that the resurrection 


and life are opposed: in this, subjection 
{implied in evdurance] and dominion): if 
we shall deny (Him), He also will deny us 
(see Matt. x. 33): if we disbelieve (not, 
His Resurrection, nor His Divinity, but 
Him generally), He remains faithful (to 
IMlis own word cited above): for He cannot 
ceny Himself (i.e. if we desert faith in 
Hlim, He will not break faith with us; He 
having declared that whosoever denies Him 
shall be denied by Him, and we have 
pledged ourselves to confess Him,—we 
may become unbelieving, and break our 
pledge, but He will not break His: as He 
has suid, it shall surely be. See Rom. 111. 3). 
14—26.| Application of the above 
general exhortations to the teaching and 
conversation of Timothy, especially with 
reference to the false teachers. 14.] 
These things (those which have just pre- 
ceded, vv. S—13) call to their minds (the 
minds, viz. of those among whom thou art 
ministering, as the context shews: see a 
similar ellipsis in Tit. iii. 8), adjuring them 
before the Lord not to contend about words 
(see 1 Tim. vi. +), (@ thing) useful for no 
purpose, (but practised) to the ruin (the 
opposite of edification, or building up: 
see 2 Cor. xiii. 10) of them that near. 
15.] The connexion is close :—by averting 
them from vain and unprofitable things, 
approve thine own work, so that it may 
stand in the day of the Lord.--Strive to 


present thyself (emphatic, as distinguished 
from those alluded to in the preceding 
verse) to God approved (tested by trial, 
and found to have stood the test), a work- 
man (a general word, of any kind of 
labourer, used of teachers perhaps from 
the parable in Matt. xx.) unshamed (by 
his work being found unworthy: see Phil. 
1. 20, and 1 Cor. iv. 4. “One into whom 
thine own conscience strikes no shame,” 
Bengel), rightly laying out (the meaning 
of the word thus rendered has been munch 
discussed. But it seems agreed that to 
eut straight [as a road, &e.] is its literal 
force; and hence ‘laying out aright’ is 
the figurative sense) the word of the truth. 

16.}] But (contrast not merely to 
the laying out rightly, but to the whole 
course of conduct recommended in the last 
verse) profane babblings (see ref. 1 Tim.) 
avoid (the meaning seems to come from 
a number of persons falling back from an 
object of fear or loathing, and standing at 
a distance round it. The word thus ren- 
dered is peculiar, its primary sense being 
“stand round”): for they (the false 
teachers) will advance to a worse pitch 
of ungodliness. And their word will eat 
(lit. “will find pasture,” as in John x. 9: 
and the word representing pasture is the 
medical term for the consuming progress 
of mortifying disease) as a gangrene (or 
cancer): of whom is Hymeneus (sce note 
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is past already; and over- 
throw the faith of some. 
19 Nevertheless the founda- 
tion of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are 
his. And, Let every one 
that nameth the name of 
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201 But in a great house 
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surrection is past already ; and over- 
throw the faith of some. 
theless the firm foundation of God b Matt xxiv. 
standeth, having this seal, 
Lord knoweth 
and, * Let every one that nameth , Niue-s¥-5. 


19 Never- 


Rom. viii. 35. 
1 John ii. 19, 

i Nahi 
John x. 14, 
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iThe 
them that are his: 
NumMn. xvi. 
27. Isa. lii. 
So all our 
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and of silver, but also of there are not only vessels of gold '')™™"™ 


wood and of earth; and 
some to honour, and some 
to dishonour, *\ If aman 





1 Tim. i, 20) and Philetus (of him no- 
thing further is known); men who con- 
cerning the truth went astray (compure 
1 ‘lim. vi. 21), saying that the resurrection 
has already taken place (Tertullian tells 
us, that they did this by spiritualizing both 
death and the resurrection, making the 
one mean the state of sinful nature, the 
other that of grace. This error, which be- 
longed to the Gnostics subsequently, may 
well have been already sown and springing 
up in the apostolic age. If the form of it 
was that described by Tertullian, it wonld 
be one of those instances of wresting the 
words of St. Paul himself [compare Col. 
ii. 12: Rom. vi. 4], of which St. Peter 
speaks 2 Pet. iii. 16); and are overturning 
the faith of some. 19.] Firm en- 
durance, notwithstanding this overturning 
of the faith of some, of the church of God: 
its signs and seals.—Nevertheless God’s 
firm foundation standeth (not, as A. V. 
ungrammatically, ‘the foundation of God 
standeth sure” But what is God’s firm 
foundation? Very various interpretations 
have been given. Some explain it the 
fundamental doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion: others, the promises of God : others, 
the immoveable faith of God: others, 
Christ, 1 Cor. ili. 11: some, the Christian 
religion: others, again, G'od’s election. 
Rather is it the congregation of the faith- 
ful, considered as a foundation of a build- 
ing placed by God,—the house spoken of 
in the next verse. Against the tottering 
faith of those just mentioned, he sets the 
firm foundation which stands. It cannot 
be moved: Heb. xii. 28), having (‘seeing 
it hath, with a very faint causal force, 
illustrating the previous declaration) this 
seal (probably in allusion to the practice 


and of silver, but also of wood and 
‘of earth; and ™some to honour, and ® Rom ix.m. 
some to dishonour. 


“luTf then a n See Isa. li, 


of engraving inscriptions over doors [ Deut. 
vi. 9; xi, 20] and on pillars and founda- 
tion stones [ Rev. xxi. 14]. The seal [in- 
scription] would indicate ownership and 
destination : both of which are pointed at 
in the two texts following) (1) The Lord 
knoweth (see 1 Cor. viii. 3, note) them 
that are His: and (2), Let every one that 
nameth the name of the Lord (viz. as his 
Lord: not exactly equivalent to ‘calleth 
on the name of the Lord’) stand aloof 
from iniquity (the passage in Isa, stands, 
“ Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from 
thence, touch not the unclean thing : go out 
of the midst of her: be ye clean that bear 
the vessels of the Lord.” It is clearly no 
reason against this passage being here 
alluded to, that it is expressly cited 2 Cor. 
vi. 17. Ellicott remarks, that it is pos- 
sibly in continued allusion to Num. xvi. 26, 
“ Separate yourselves from the tents of 
these wicked men”’). 20.] Those 
who are truly the Lord’s are known to 
Him and depart from iniquity: but in the 
visible church there are many unworthy 
members. This is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing similitnde.—But (contrast to the 
preceding definition of the Lord’s people) 
in a great house (Chrysostom and others 
understand by this great house, the world: 
but it is far better understood of the 
church, for the reason given by Calvin: 
“that the context here teaches us to un- 
derstand it of the church: for Paul is not 
treating of those withont, but of God's 
own family.” The idea then is much the 
same as that in the parable of the drag- 
net, Matt. xiii. 47—49: not in the parable 
of the tares of the field: tor there it is 
expressly said, “ The field is the world ”’) 
there are not only vessels of gold and 
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man shall purify himself from these, 
he shall be a vessel unto honour, 
sanctified, meet for the master’s use, 
och.til-17. © nrepared unto every good work. 
pitim.vit. 22 But flee youthful lusts: Pand 
follow after righteousness, faith, 
aActsix.14 Jove, peace with them that 4 call on 
ritimis the Lord ‘out of a pure heart. 
sitimi4& 23 But Sfoolish and irregular ques- 


ver. 16. Tit. 
iii, 9. 


trit.ii2, gender strifes. 


ul Tim. iii. 2, 
3% Tite1. 0. 


silver, but also of wood and earthenware; 
and some for honour, some for dishonour 
(viz. in the use of the vessels themselves : 
not, as some explain it, to bring honour or 
dishonour on the house or its inhabitants. 
Estius, anxious to avoid the idea of heretics 
being in the church, would understand the 
two classes in each sentence as those distin- 
guished by gifts, and those not so distin- 
guished: but this seems alien from the 
context : compare especially the next verse), 

21.] Here the thing signified is 
mingled with the similitude: the volun- 
tary act described belonging, not to the 
vessels, but to the members of the church 
who are designated by them. If then (then 
deduces a consequence from the similitude : 
this similitude being taken for granted) 
any man (member of the church) shall 
purify himself from among (shall in the 
process of purifying himself depart from 
among) these (viz. the latter mentioned 
vessels in each parallel; but more espe- 
cially the vessels to dishonour, from what 
follows), he shall be a vessel for honour, 
sanctified (this word rendered sanctified is 
a favourite word with our Apostle to de- 
scribe the saints of God), useful for the 
master (of the house), prepared for every 
good work. 

22.] Exhortations, taken up again from 
ver. 16, on the matter of which the inter- 
vening verses have been a digression.—But 
(contrast to the last-mentioned character, 
ver. 21) youthful lusts fly from : but (so lite- 
rally: contrast to the hypothesis of the op- 
posite course to that recommended above) 
follow after righteousness (moral recti- 
tude, as contrasted with iniquity, ver. 19: 
not, ‘the righteousness which is by faith ;’ 


tions decline, knowing that they 
24 And tthe servant 
of the Lord must not strive; but be 
gentle unto all, “apt to teach, patient 


II. 22—26. 
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therefore purge himself 
rom these, he shall be a ves- 
sel unto honour, sanctified, 
and meet for the master’s 
use, and preparedunto every 
good work. 72 Flee also 
youthful lusts: but follow 
righteousness, faith charity, 
peace, with them that call 
on the Lord out of a pure 
heart. *3 But foolish and 
unlearned questions avoid, 
knowing that they do gen- 
der strifes. 4 And the 
servant of the Lord must 
not strive; but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, 





far better Calvin: ‘that is, right living. 
See the parallel, 1 Tim. vi. 11), faith, love, 
peace with (this with belongs to ‘ peace,” 
not to “follow after.’ We are to culti- 
vate being at peace with men that call on 
the Lord ont of a pure heart) those who 
call upon the Lord (Christ, see 1 Cor. i. 2) 
out of a pure heart (these last words 
serve to designate the earnest and single- 
minded, as contrasted with the false 
teachers, who called on Him, but not 
out of a pure heart: compare ch. iii. 
5, 8, and especially Tit. i. 15, 16). 

23.] But (contrast again to the hypothesis 
of the coutrary of the last exhortation) 
foolish (Titus iii. 9) and undisciplined 
(unrestrained by proper rules, out of the 
course of Christian discipline, and so, irre- 
gular) questionings decline, being aware 
that they gender strifes. But (contrast to 
the fact of strife) the (better than a. The 
meaning being much the same, the definite 
article in rendering gives the emphasis, 
and points out the individual servant, 
better than the indefinite) servant of 
the Lord (Jesus; see 1 Cor. vii. 22. It 
is evident from what follows, that the ser- 
vant of the Lord here, in the Apostle’s view, 
is not so much every true Christian,—how- 
ever applicable such a maxim may be to 
him also,—but the minister of Christ, as 
Timothy was: compare “apt to teach, 
&e.” below) must not strive (this maxim 
takes for granted, that the servant must 
be like his Lord, and argues from that) ; 
but be gentle towards all, apt to teach 
(so A. V. well: for, as Bengel, “the word 
signifies not only solidity and facility 
in teaching, but especially patience and 
assiduity.” In fact these latter must 
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patient, in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose 
themselves; tf God per- 
adventure will give them 
repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth ; 6 and 
that they may recover them- 
selves out of the snare of 
the devil, who are taken 
captive by him at his will. 
Til, } This know also, 
that inthelast days perilous 
times shall come. ? For 
men shall be lovers of their 
own selves, covetous, boast- 
ers, proud, blasphemers, 


God’s will. 


come. 
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of wrong, *5 *in meekness correct- x Gat, vit. 
ing those that oppose themselves ; 
yif God peradventure will give them y Aets viii.22. 
repentance 7in order to the know- <1 Tim. iit. 
ledge of the truth; *6 and that they 
may return to soberness *out of the a1 tim. iii.7. 
snare of the devil, having been taken 

eaptive by him in pursuance of be Rom-xix 


1 ‘Tim vi. ll, 
1 Vet. iii. 15. 


ch. iii. 7. 
Tit.i.. 


TOV. 
Xvi. 4. 


It. } But know this, that *im a1Timivi. 
the last days grievous times shall 
2 For men shall be ° lovers » pnt itz. 


2 Pet. iii. 2. 
1 John ii. 18, 
Jude 18, 


of their own selves, ° lovers of money, o2Pet.ii.s. 


be, on account of the contrast which the 
Apostle is bringing out, regarded as pro- 
minent here), patient of wrong (so Cony- 
beare; and perhaps we can hardly find 
a better expression, though ‘wrong’ does 
not by any means cover the whole mean- 
ing), im meekness correcting (not, as A. V., 
‘instructing’) those who oppose them- 
selves; if at any time (literally, ‘lest at 
any time’) God may give them repent- 
ance (because their consciences were im- 
pure [see above on ver. 22] and lives evil) 
in order to the knowledge of [the] truth 
(see note, 1 Tim. ii. 4); and they may 
return to soberness (a similar word is used 
in 1 Cor. xv. 34: from their moral and 
spiritual intoxication) out of the snare of 
the devil (gen. subj., ‘the snare which 
the devil laid for them.’ There is pro- 
perly no confusion of metaphor, the idea 
being that these persons have in a state 
of intoxication been entrapped, and are 
enabled, at their awaking sober, to escape), 
having been (during their spiritual 7- 
torication) taken captive by him in 
pursuance of God’s will (the literal ren- 
dering is: “having been taken captive 
by him towards the will of that other.” 
And that other is God, who has already 
been mentioned in ver. 25. In the former 
editions of my Greek Test. I took another 
view, but have now changed my opinion. 
It is God who overrules the workings of 
God’s enemy, and who hath made all things 
tor Himself—even the wicked for the day 
of evil. On the varieties of rendering, see 
the note in my Greek Test.). 

Cu. IM. 1—9.] Warning of bad times 
to come, in which men shall be ungodly 
and hypocritical :—nay, against such men 
as already present, and doing mischief, 


1.] But (the contrast is in the dark 
prophetic announcement, so different in 
character from the hope just expressed) 
know this, that in the last days (sce 
1 Tim. iv. 1, where the expression is some- 
what different. The period referred to 
here is, from all New Test. analogy [com- 
pare 2 Pet. iii. 3; Jude 18], that imme- 
diately preceding the coming of the Lord. 
That day and hour being hidden from all 
men, and even from the Son Himself, Mark 
xili, 32,—the Spirit of prophecy, which is 
the Spirit of the Son, did not reveal to 
the Apostles its place in the ages of time. 
They, like the subsequent generations of 
the Church, were kept waiting for it, and 
for the most part wrote and spoke of it 
as soon to appear; not however without 
many and sufficient hints furnished by the 
Spirit, of an interval, and that no short 
one, tirst to elapse. In this place, these 
last days are set before Timothy as being 
ou their way, and indeed their premoni- 
tory symptoms already appearing. The 
discovery which the lapse of centuries and 
the ways of Providence have made to us,— 
“my Lord delayeth His coming,”’—wmis- 
leads none but unfaithful servants: while 
the only modification in the understanding 
of the premonitory symptoms, is, that for 
us, He with whom a thousand years are as 
one day has spread them, without chang- 
ing their substance or their truth, over 
muny consecutive ages. See 1 John ii. 18, 
—where we have the still plainer asser- 
tion, “ It is the last time”) grievous times 
shall come (literally, “shall be instant’). 

2.| For (reason for the epithet 
“grievous’’) men shall be lovers of their 
own selves, lovers of money, empty 
boasters, haughty, evil speakers (not 
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ajndeie. 4boasters, haughty, fevil speakers, |¢sobedient to parents, un- 
Se age edeahedient t ialeral thankful, unholy, 3 without 
ae ab dost My parents, URTHANKIW, | nataral affection, truce- 
Rom. i. 30. unholy, 3hwithout natural affec- breakers, false accusers, in- 
1 Rom. i. 3). is te . . a 
ifom-ig. tion, iimplacable, slanderers, * in-| continent, fierce, despisers 
ee re are nates £ | of those that are good, 
continent, fierce, haters of good,\¢pcitors, heady, high. 


12 Pet. ii. 10. 


2 Pet. ii. 


ke. aude, lovers of God ; 


02 ese: ee ‘i 
1 Tin 


M os i. , 
p Ma ai also turn away. 


4Itraitors, headlong, besotted with 
mn Phil. ii.29. PY ide, ™lovers of pleasure more than 
5 having an outward 
ni tim. 8 form of godliness, but "having de- 
nied the power thereof: ° from ules 
6 For Pof these are 
they which creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women laden with 


minded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God; 
Shaving a form of godli- 
ness, but denying the power 
thereof: from such turn 
away. © For of this sort 
are they which creep into 
houses, and lead captive 
silly women laden with 
sins, led away with divers 


sins, led away with divers lusts, 


‘blasphemous, though the Greek word is 
“ blasphemoi ;” it has not the reference 


to things saered unless the context neces- ’ 


sarily leads to that meaning just at this 
point: the sins mentioned are more against 
men than against God), disobedient to 
parents (“the character of the times is 
mueh to be gathered from the manners of 
youth,” says Bengel), ungrateful, unholy, 
without natural affection, implacable (it 
does not appear that the word ever means 
‘truce-breakers,’ but rather, ‘that will 
make’ or ‘admit no truce? i.e. implaca- 
ble), slanderers, incontinent, inhuman 
(or, fierce), no lovers of good (so literally), 
traitors, headlong (either in action, or in 
passion [temper], whieh would in fact 
amount to the same), besotted by pride 
(see note, 1 Tim. iii. 6), lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God; having a (or, 
the?) form (ontward embodiment: the 
saine meaning as in Rom. ii. 26, but here 
confined, by the contrast following, to the 
mere outward semblance ; whereas there, no 
contrast occurring, the outward cmbodi- 
ment is the real representation) of godli- 
ness, but having denied (not present, 
ee as A. V. »— ‘renouncing,’ as 
Conybeare; their condemnation is, that 
they are living in the semblance of God’s 
fear, but have repudiated its reality) the 
power of it (its living and renewing in- 
Huence over the heart and life). — Compare 
throughout this description, Rom. i. 30, 
31. Huther remarks, “We can hardly 
trace any formal rule of arrangement 
through these predicates. Here and there, 
it is true, a few cognate ideas are gronped 
together: the two first are connected by 


the prefix, ‘lovers of’ then follow three 
words betokening high-mindedness : ‘dis- 
obedient to parents’ is followed by ‘un- 
thankful? this word opens a long series 
of negative epithets, but interrupted by 
‘slanderers ? the following seem sonie of 
them to be connected in the original by 
likeness of sound: others by connexion of 
meaning, as ‘headlong, and ‘ besolled 
with pride” But this very interpenetra- 
tion serves to depict more vividly the 
whole manifoldness of the manifestation 
of evil’): from these also (as well as 
from those things and persons of whom he 
was before warned, eh. ii. 16, 21, 23) 
turn away (compare 1 Tim. vi. 20. This 
command shews that the Apostle treats the 
symptoms of the last times as not future 
exclusively, but in some respects present : 
see note above, ver. 1). 6.] For 
(reason of the foregoing command, seeing 
that they are already among you) among 
the number of these are they who 
creep (“see how he points at the shame- 
lessness of their conduct by this word, 
— their dishonourableness, their craft, 
their trickery.” Chrysostom) into [men’s] 
houses, and take captive (as it were pri- 
soners; a word admirably describing the 
influence acquired by sneaking prose- 
lytizers over those preseutly described : 
attach to themselves entirely, so that they 
follow them as if dragged about by them) 
silly women (in the Greek, a diminutive of 
the word signifying women, denoting con- 
tempt) laden with sins (De Wette alone 
seems to have given the trne reason of the 
insertion of this particular. The stress is 
on laden: they are burdened, their con- 
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lusts, 7 ever learning, and 
never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 
8 Now as Jannes and Jam- 
bres withstood Moses, so 
do these also resist the 
truth: men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concern- 
ing the faith. % But they 
shall proceed no further: 
Jor their folly shall be 


the truth. 
these also 


t reprobate 


sciences oppressed, with sins, and in this 
morbid state they lie open to the insidious 
attacks of these proselytizers who promise 
them ease of conscience if they will follow 
them), led about by lusts of all kinds 
(I should rather imagine, from the con- 
text, that the reference here is not so 
much to ‘fleshly lusts’ properly so called, 
—though from what we know of such 
feminine spiritual attachments, ancient 
{see below] and modern, such must by no 
means be excluded,—as to the ever-shifting 
passion for change in doctrine and man- 
ner of teaching, which is the eminent 
characteristic of these captives to design- 
ing spiritual teachers,—the running after 
popular and fashionable men and popular 
und fashionable tenets, which draw them 
iu flocks in the most opposite and incon- 
sistent directions. Who has not seen this 
exemplified in the growth of Irvingism, 
Methodism, Evangelicalism, High-Church- 
ism, and all the other -isms ?), evermore 
learning (always with some new point 
absorbing them, which seems to them the 
most important, to the depreciation of 
what they held and seemed to know before), 
and mever yet (with all their learning) 
able to come to the thorough knowledge 
(the decisive and stable apprehension, in 
which they might be grounded and settled 
against further novelties) of the truth 
(this again is referred by Chrysostom and 
others, to moral deadening of their ap- 
prehension by profligate lives. It may be so, 
in the deeper ground of the psychological 
reason for this their fickle und imperfect 
condition: but I should rather think that 
the Apostle here indicates their character 
as connected with the fact of their cap- 
tivity to these teachers.—With regard to 
the fact itself, we have abundant testi- 
mony that the Gnostic heresy in its pro- 
gress, as indeed all new and strange sys- 
tems, laid hold chiefly of the female sex: 
see the instances quoted in my Greek Test. 
De Wette remarks, “This is an admirable 
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7 ever learning, and never yet able 
4to come to the full knowledge of a: timii.s 


8 Now as 'Jannes and © Ered. vii.1. 


Jambres withstood Moses, so do 


withstand the truth: 
in their minds, s17im.vi.s. 
concerning the faith. tnom.i.2s. 


Cor, xiii. 5. 


9 Notwithstanding, they shall pro- ™*11. 
ceed no further: 


for their folly 


characterization of zealous soul-hunters 
(who have been principally found, and are 
still found, among the Roman Catholics) 
and their victims. We must not however 
divide the different traits among different 
classes or individuals: it is their com- 
bination only which is characteristic.’ 
“One would say,” says Calvin, “that 
Paul was here designedly painting the 
portraiture of the life of the cloister ”’). 

8.] But (i.e., it is no wonder that there 
should be now such opponents to the truth, 
for their prototypes existed also in ancient 
times) as Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses (these are believed to be traditional 
namesof the Egyptian magicians mentioned 
in Exod. vii. 11, 22. Origen says, “ That 
which we read in St. Paul, ‘Jannes and 
Manibres withstood Moses,’ is not found in 
the public Scriptures, but in a secret book 
inscribed ‘ Jannes and Mambres,’ but Theo- 
doret’s account is more probable, that St. 
Paul learnt their names, not out of the 
Holy Scriptures, but from the unwritten 
teaching of the Jews,” especially as the 
names are found in the Targum of Jona- 
than on Exod. vil. 11; xxii. 22. The tra- 
ditional history of Jannes and Jambres, 
collected out of the rabbinical books, is as 
follows: They were the sons of Balaam— 
prophesied to Pharaoh the birth of Moses, 
in consequence of which he gave the order 
for the destruction of the Jewish children, 
—and thenceforward appear as the coun- 
sellors of much of the evil,—in Egypt, and 
in the desert, after the Exodus,—which 
happened to Israel. They were variously 
reported to have perished in the Red Sea, 
or to have been killed in the tumult conse- 
quent on the making the golden calf, which 
they had advised), thus these also with- 
stand the truth: being men corrupted 
in mind, worthless (not abiding the test, 
reprobate) concerning the faith (in re- 
spect of the faith). 9.] Notwith- 
standing, they shall not advance further 
(in ch. ii. 16, it is said, “ they shall advance 
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ukxod.vit.12. shall be fully manifest unto all, "as 
10x But thou wert 
a follower of my doctrine, manner 
of life, purpose, faith, longsuffering, 
love, patience, |! persecutions, suffer- 
ings, such as happened unto me ¥ at 
z Acts xiv.2.5. Antioch, 7at Iconium, @at Lystra; 
such persecutions as I endured: and 
b Ps.xxxiv.10. Pont of all the Lord delivered me. 


& viii. 18. & 
ix. 1k 

x Phil. ii, 22. 
1 Tim. iv. 6. 


their’s also was. 


y Acts xiii. 45, 
30. 


e Acts xiv. 19, 
&e 


2 Cor. i. 10. 
ch. iv. 17. 


Surther in ungodliness ;” and it is in vain 
to deny that there is an apparent and 
literal ineonsistency between the two asser- 
tions. But on looking further into them, 
it is manifest, that while there the Apostle 
is speaking of an immediate spread of error, 
here he is looking to its ultimate defeat 
and extinction): for their folly (unintelli- 
gent and senseless method of proselytizing 
and upholding their opinions—and indeed 
folly of those opinions themselves) shall be 
thoroughly manifested to all, as also that 
of those men was (Exod. viii. 18: ix. 11: 
but most probably the allusion is to their 
traditional end). 

10—17.] Contrast, by way of reminding 
and exhortation, of the education, know- 
ledge, and life of Timothy, with the cha- 
racter just drawn of the opponents.—But 
thou followedst (‘followedst as thy pattern?’ 
“it was myexample in all these things which 
was set before thee as thy guide—thon wert 
a follower of me, as I of Christ.2. The in- 
definite past tense is both less obvions and 
more appropriate than the perfect: this 
was the example set before him, and the 
reminiscence joined to the exhortation of 
ver. 14, bears something of reproach with 
it, which is quite in accordance with what 
we have reason to infer from the general 
tone of the Epistle. Whereas the per- 
fect, as in A. V., would imply that the ex- 
ample had been really ever before him, 
and followed up to the present moment: 
and so would weaken the necessity of 
the exhortation) my teaching, conduct, 
purpose (Ellicott remarks, that in all 
other passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, this 
word purpose is used with reference to 
God), faith, longsuffering (“his bearing 
with the offences of the brethren,” Theo- 
doret: or perhaps, as Chrysostom,—“ his 
patience in respect of the false teachers and 
the troubles of the time”), love (‘which 
they had not,’ Chrysostom), endurance 
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manifest unto all men, as 
their’s also was. ' But 
thou hast fully kuown my 
doctrine, manner of life, 
purpose, fiilh, longsuf- 
fering, charity, patience, 
M nersecutions, afflictions, 
whick came unto me at 
Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra; what persecutions 
LT endured: but out of them 
all the Lord delivered me. 


(or patience: “how generously I bear the 
attacks of my enemies,” ‘Vheodoret), perse- 
cutions (“to these endurance furnished the 
note of transition,” Huther), sufferings (not 
only was I perseeuted, but the persecution 
issued in infliction of suffering), such (suf- 
ferings)as befell mein Antioch (of Pisidia), 
in Iconium, in Lystra (why should these 
be especially enumerated? Theodoret as- 
sigus as a reason, “ Omitting mention of 
other dangers, he speaks only of those which 
happened to him in Pisidia and Lycaonia. 
For he to whom he was writing was a Ly- 
caonian, and these incidents were better 
known to him than the rest.” And so 
Chrysostom, and many both ancient and 
modern. It may be so, doubtless: and 
this reason, though rejected by De Wette 
audothers, seems much better tosuit the con- 
text and probability, than the other, given 
by Huthier, that these persecutions were the 
first which befell the Apostle in his mission- 
ary work among the heathen. It is objected 
to it, that during the former of these per- 
secutions Timothy was not with St. Paul. 
But the answer to that is easy. At the 
time of his conversion, they were recent, 
and the talk of the eburches in those parts: 
and thus, especially with our rendering, 
and the indetinite past sense of ‘thou fol- 
lowedst,’ would be naturally mentioned, 
as being those sufferings of the Apostle 
which first excited the young convert’s 
attention to make them his own pattern of 
what he too must suffer for the Gospel’s 
sake. Baur and De Wette regard the 
exact correspondence with the Aets [xiii. 
50; xiv.5, 19; xvi. 3] as a suspicious cir- 
cumstance. Wiesinger well asks, would 
they have regarded a discrepancy from the 
aAets as a mark of genuineness ?); what 
persecutions (or, such persecutions as:— 
understand, ‘thou sawest ; in proposing to 
thyself a pattern thou hadst before thee 
.. .)Tunderwent: and out ofall the Lord 
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12 Yea, and all that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution. 
13 But evil men and sedu- 
cers shall wax worse and 
worse, deceiving, and being 
deceived. 4 But continue 
thou in the things which 
thou hast learned and hast 
been assured of, knowing 
of whom thou hast learned 
them; and that from a 
child thou hast known the 
holy scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 
16 411 seripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for 
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2 Yea, and Call that will live godly e Bs. xxsiv. 19. 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persc- 
cution. 18% But evil men and im- 3 Thess. i. 
postors shall wax worse and worse, |} tim 
deceiving, and being deceived. 
1t But ©continue thou in the things ech.t1.8 
which thou learnedst and wert as- 
sured of, knowing from what teach- 
ers thou didst learn them; 1 and 
that from a child thou f knowest ‘ the + 8 our otdet 
holy scriptures, whieh are able to fomv.% 
make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 16 Every scripture & inspired &§ce3 Pet-i- 
by God "is also profitable for doc- Rom. xv. 4 


John xvii. 14. 
Acts xiv. 22. 
1 Cor, xv. 14, 


delivered me. 12.] Yea, and (or, 
and moreover. ‘They who will, &c., must 
make up their minds to this additional 
circumstance,’ viz. persecution) all who 
are minded (purpose: ‘whose will is to,’ 
Ellicott : hardly so strong as ‘who deter- 
mine, Conybeare) to live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall be persecuted. 13.] 
But (on the other hand: a reason why 
persecutions must be expected, and even 
worse and more bitter as time goes on. 
The opposition certainly, as seems to me, 
is to the clause immediately preceding, not 
to ver.10 f. There would thus he no real 
eontrast : whereas on our view, it is forcibly 
represented that the breach between light 
and darkness, between godliness and 
wickedness, would not be healed, but 
rather widened, as time went on) evil men 
(in general, —over the world: particularized, 
as applying to the matter in hand, by the 
next words) and impostors (literally, magi- 
cians, in allusion probably to the Egyptian 
magicians mentioned above) shall grow 
worse and worse (‘advance in the direc- 
tion of worse :’ see above, ver. 9. There 
the diffusion of evil was spoken of: here, 
its infensily), deceiving and being de- 
cecived. 14.| But do thou continue in 
the things which thou learnedst (sec ch. 
ii. 2) and wert convinced of, knowing (as 
thon dost) from what teachers (viz. thy 
mother Lois and grandmother Eunice, ch. 
1.5: compare “from a child,” below: not 
Paul and Barnabas, as Grotius, nor the 
many witnesses of ch.ii. 2. If the singular 
[as in A. V.] be read, then the Apostle 


must be meant) thou learnedst them; and 
(knewing) that from a child (more than 
this: from an infant is the literal reading) 
thou knowest the holy scriptures (of the 
Old Test. This expression [the sacred 
writings] for the Scriptures, not elsewhere 
found in the New Test., is common in Jo- 
sephus), which are able to make thee wise 
unto (towards the attainment of) salvation 
by means of (the instrument whereby the 
making wise is to take place: not to be 
joined to “salvation,” as some do) faith, 
namely, that which is in (which rests upon, 
is reposed in) Christ Jesus. 16.} The 
immense value to Timothy of this early 
instruction is shewn by a declaration of the 
profit of Scripture in furthering the spi- 
ritual life. There is considerable doubt 
about the construction of the first clause in 
this verse, the grounds of which it is hardly 
possible to bring before an English reader. 
Is it to be taken, (1) every scripture (sub- 
ject) (is) inspired by God (predicate), and 
profitable: or (2) every scripture inspired 
by God (subject) is also profitable (predi- 
eate)? The former is followed by Chry- 
sostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Athanasius, 
Estius, Calvin, &c.,and by the A. V. The 
latter by Origen, Theodoret, by Grotius, 
Erasmus, &c., and the ancient Syriae ver- 
sion, the Latin Vulgate, and Luther. In 
deciding between these two, the following 
considerations must be weighed by the 
English reader, exclusive of those which 
require a knowledge of the arrangement 
and requirement of the Greek: (a) the 
requirement of the context. The object of 
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trine, for conviction, for correction, 
for discipline which is in righteous- 
ness: 17 ithat the man of God may 
be complete, * throughly furnished 


«1 Tim. vi. HL. 


k ch. ii. 21. 


unto every good work. 
al Tim. v. 21. 
& vi. 13. 
eh. ii. 14. 


the present verse plainly is to set before 
Timothy the value of his early instruction, 
as a motive to his remaining faithful to it. 
Itis then very possible, that the Apostle might 
wish to exalt the dignity of the Scripture 
by asserting of it that it was zuspired by 
God, and then out of this lofty predicate 
might unfold that it was also profitable, 
&e. ;—its various uses in the spiritual life. 
On the other hand it may be urged, that 
thus the two epithets do not hang naturally 
together, the first consisting of the one 
word God-inspired, and the other being 
expanded into a whole sentence: especially 
as in order at all to give symmetry to the 
whole, the end stated in ver. 17 must be 
understood as the purposed result of the 
inspiration as well as of the profit of the 
Scriptures, which is hardly natural: (b) 
the requirements of the grammatical con- 
struction: seein my Greek Test.—I own 
ou the whole the balance seems to me to 
incline on the side of (2), unobjectionable as 
it is in construction, and of the two, better 
suited to the context. I therefore follow 
it, hesitatingly, [ confess, but feeling that 
it is not to be lightly overthrown. Every 
Scripture (not ‘every writing :’ the word 
never occurs in the New Test. except in 
the sense of ‘Scripture.’ It may mean, 
perhaps, all Seripture : but, iu the presence 
of such an expression as “ another Scripture 
saith,” John xix. 37, it is safer to keep to 
the meaning, unobjectionable both gram- 
matically and contextually, ‘every Scrip- 
ture ’—i. e. ‘ every part of Scripture’) given 
by inspiration of God (this word znspired, 
like that in the Greek, is an expression and 
idea connected with breath, the power of 
the divine Spirit being conceived of as a 
breath of life: the word thus amounts to 
‘breathed through,’ ‘full of the Spirit.’ It 
(the idea) is common to Jews, Greeks, 
aud Romans. Josephus speaks of the 
prophets as having learnt according to the 
afflatus (breathing into them) from God. 
Platoand Plutarch speak of inspired wisdom 
and inspired dreams; Cicero says, “ No 
one ever was a great man without some 
divine afflatus.” ‘Inspired ” is first found 
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reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteous- 
ness: i that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly 
Jurnished unto all good 
works. 

IV. } Icharge thee there- 


IV. ! I *adjure thee + before God, 


+ So, omitting therefore, and the Lord, and reading Christ Jesus, all our earliest MSS. 


as a predicate of persons: compare Matt. 
xxil. 43; 2 Pet. i. 21: then it was also 
applied to things. On the meaning of the 
word as applied to the Scriptures, sce 
Introd. to Vol. I. ‘On the inspiration of 
the Gospels.” As applied to the prophets, 
the sense would not materially differ, except 
that we ever regard one speaking prophecy, 
strictly so called, as more immediately and 
thoronghly the mouthpiece of the Holy 
Spirit, secing that the future is wholly 
hidden from men, aud God does not in this 
case use or inspire human testimony to 
facts, but suggests the whole substance of 
what is said, direct from Himself’) is also 
(besides this its quality of inspiration : on 
the construction, see above) profitable for 
(towards) teaching (this, the teaching of 
the person reading the Scriptures, not the 
making him @ teacher, is evidently the 
meaning. It is not Timothy’s ability 
as a teacher, but his stability as a Chris- 
tian, which is here in question), for con- 
viction (“for it convicts our sinful life,” 
Theodoret. The above remark applies here 
also), for correction (‘for it exhorts wan- 
derers to return into the right way,” Theo- 
dorct), for discipline (see Eph. vi. 4, and 
note) which is in righteousness (which is 
versed in, as its eleinent and condition, 
righteousness, and so disciplines a man to 
be holy, just, and true): that (result of the 
protitableness of Scripture: reasons why 
God has, having Himself inspired it, en- 
dowed it with this profitableness) the man 
of God (1 Tim. vi. 11 and note) may be 
complete(perfect at every point), thoroughly 
made ready to every good work (rather 
to be generally understood than officially: 
the man of God is not only a teacher, 
bunt any spiritual man: and the whole 
of the present passage regards the uni- 
versal spiritual life. In ch. iv. 1 ff he 
returns to the official duties of Timothy: 
but here he is on that which is the com- 
mon basis of all duty). 

Cu. IV. 1—8.] Earnest exhortation to 
Timothy to fulfil his office; in the near 
prospect of defection from the truth, and. 
of the Apostle’s own departure from life 
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fore before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and 
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and Christ Jesus, » who shall one b Acts x. 42. 
day judge the quick and the dead, 


the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom ; ? preach 


kingdom ; 
the word; be instant in 


tand by his appearing 
2 preach the word ; 


and his t 8 atl our 


oldest MSS 
be 


urgent in season, out of season; 
season, out of season; re- : : er es 
prove, rebuke, exhort with convict, ‘rebuke, ‘exhort im all° ried, ‘w 
all longsuffering and doc-) longsuffering and teaching. °° For aiTim iv.13, 


trine. 3 For the time will 
come when they will not en- 
dure sound doctrine; but 
after their own lusts shall 
they heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching 
ears; *and they shall turn 
away their ears from the 
truth, and shall be turned 
unto fables. 5 But watch 


—I adjure thee (literally, I earnestly call 
thee to witness) before God, and Christ 
Jesus, who is about to (or if this seems to 
imply too near a coming to judgment, who 
shall one day) judge living and dead, and 
by (i.e. ‘and I call thee to witness,’ as 
in Deut. iv. 26, the construetion being 
chauged from that in the first clause) his 
appearing and his kingdom (eacli hus its 
place in the adjuration:—His coming, at 
whieh we shall stand before him ;—His 
kingdom, in which we hope to reign with 
Him); 2.] proclaim the word (of 
God); be urgent (this is generally referred 
to the last clause—‘be diligent in preach- 
ing: but the commandment most probably 
refers, not to preaching only, but in the 
whole work of the ministry) in season, out 
of season (‘have no defined season, let all 
time be thy season; not only in peace ; not 
only in seenrity; nor yet when sitting in the 
chureh only; even if thou be in perils, even 
if in prison, even if bound with a chain, 
even if being led out to die, at every such 
opportunity, conviet, and shrink not from 
rebuking: for then it is that rebuke is in 
season, when the convietion goes forward, 
and the fact is demonstrated.” Chrysostom. 
T cannot forbear also transeribing a very 
beautiful passage from the same Father: 
“ But if men continue in the same courses 
even after our exhortation, not even then 
must we abstain from counselling them. 
For fountains flow, even if no one draw 
from them: and rivers run, though no one 
drinks. So too the preacher ought, even 
if no one attend to him, to fulfil all his 
own duty; for our rule, who have taken in 


ech. iii. 1. 


the time will come when they will 
not endure 
& but after their own lusts they shal] ge 6. 
heap to themselves teachers 
itching ears; #and they shall turn 
away their ears from the truth, and 
‘shall turn aside unto fables. 


fthe 


sound doctrine ; f) Tim. i. 16. 


, having 


5 é 
o hl Tim. i. 4. & 
But Ma 7. Tite. 


hand the ministry of the word, is laid down 
by God the lover of men, that his part is 
never to slacken, nor to be silent, whether 
men hear, or pass by.” This latter passage 
gives the more eorrect referenee,— not so 
inuch to Ais opportunities, as the former, 
but to theirs); convict, rebuke, exhort; in 
(not ‘with;’ it is not the accompaniment 
of the actions, but the clement, the temper 
in whieh they are to be performed) all 
(possible) longsuffering and doctrine (not 
subjective ‘perseverance in teaching,’ as 
Conybeare ; but ‘doctrine’ itself: it [ objec- 
tive] is to be the element in which these 
aets take plaee, as well as longsuffering 
[subjective]. The junction is harsh, but 
uot therefore to be avoided). 

3, 4.} Reason why all these will 
be wanted.—For there shall be a time 
when they (men, i.e. professing Christians, 
as the context shews) will not endure 
(not bear—as being offensive to them) the 
healthy doctrine (viz. of the Gospel); but 
according to (after tlie course of) their own 
desires (instead of, in subjection to Gad’s 
providence) will to themselves (emphatic) 
heap up (one upon another) teachers, having 
itching ears (i.e. seeking to hear for their 
own pleasure; wanting their vices and in- 
firmities to be tickled); and shall avert 
their ears from the truth, and be turned 
aside to fables. 5 ff. | He enforces on 
Timothy the duty of worthily fulfilling his 
office, 2x consideration of his own ap- 
proaching end. For this being introdueed, 
various reasons have been given:—(1) he 
himself would be no longer able to make 
head against these adverse influences, and 
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ini8.& be thou sober in all things, } snffer 
Te De e e 
kactsxxi.s. affliction, do the work of *an evan- 


1 Phil. ii. 17. 


m Phil. i. 23. 
See 2 Pet. i. 
1 


nivor.ts,24, hand. 


o 1Cor. ix. 25. 
James i. 12. 


Revit. Of mghteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall award me 
pch.i. 12. 


therefore must leave Timothy and others 
to replace him: (2) Timothy had had his 
assistance hitherto: but it is now time 
that he became his own master, and not be 
changed for the worse by losing St. Paul: 
so Calvin and Grotius: (3) the death and 
blessedness of St. Paul is set before him 
as a motive to incite him to his duty: so 
Bengel ; and Chrysostom, ina very beautiful 
passage, too long for transeription: (4) to 
stir up Timothy to imitation of him. There 
seems no reason why any one of these should 
be chosen to the exclusion of the rest: we 
may well eombine (1) and (4), at the same 
time bearing (2) and (3) in mind :—‘T am 
no longer here to withstand these things : 
be thon a worthy snecessor of me, no longer 
depending on, but earrying out for thyself 
my directions: follow my steps, inherit 
their result, and the honour of their end.’ 

5.] But (as contrasted with the 
description preceding) do thou (emphatie) 
be sober (or, watch: it is difficult to give 
the full meaning of the word in a version. 
The reterenee is especially to the elearness 
and wakefulness of attention and observ- 
ance which attends on sobriety, as distin- 
guished from the lack of these qualities in 
intoxication. ‘Keep thy eoolness and pre- 
sence of mind, that thou be not entrapped 
into forgetfulness, but discern and use 
every opportunity of speaking and acting 
for the truth’) in all things, suffer hard- 
ship, do the work of an Evangelist (here 
probably in a wide sense, including all that 
belongs to a preacher and teacher of the 
Gospe)), fill up the measure of (fill up, in 
every point; leave nothing undone in) thy 
ministry. 6.] For the connexion, see 
above. For I am already being poured 
out (as a drink-offering : i.e. the process is 
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gelist, fulfil thy ministry. 
am already being poured out, and 
the time of ™my departure is at 
7.7 have striven the good 
. strife, I have finished my course, I 
‘have kept the faith: 8 henceforth 
there is laid up for me °the crown 
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thou in all things, endure 
afflictions, do the work of 
an evangelist, make full 
proof of thy ministry. © For 
L am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. 7I 
have fought a good fight, 
LT have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith: 
Shenceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day: 


6 For !I 


Pat that day: and not only to me,! and not to me only, but 


begun, whieh shall shed my blood. ‘Ready 
to be offered’ [as A. V., &e.] misses the 
force of the present tense), and the time 
of my departure is at hand. PU 5 
have striven the good strife (it is hardly 
correct to confine the verb or the substan- 
tive to the sense of ‘fight:’ that it may 
be, but its reference is mueh wider, to any 
contest: and here probably to that which 
is specified in the ucxt clause: see espe- 
cially Heb. xii. 1), I have finished my 
tace (see references: the image belongs 
peculiarly to St. Paul. In Phil. iii. 12 ff 
he follows it out in detail]. See also 1 Cor, 
ix. 24 ff; Heb. xii. 1, 2), I have kept the 
faith: 8.] henceforth there is laid 
up for me the (not, ‘a,’ as A. V.) crown 
(eompare Phil. iii, 14) of righteousness 
(i.e. the bestowal of which is conditional 
on the substantiation and reeognition of 
righteousness. There is,asCalvin hasshewn, 
no sort of ineonsistency here with the doc- 
trines of grace: “for the gratuitous justi- 
fication which is conferred on us by grace 
does not militate against the reward of 
good works, nay, rather the two exactly 
agree, that man is justified gratis by 
Christ’s merit, and yet shall receive the 
reward of his works before God. For as 
soon as God receives us into grace, He is 
pleased with our works, so that He ac- 
counts them worthy of reward though 
undeserved”’), which the Lord (Christ: 
eompare the words “ His appearing” be- 
low) shall award (more than ‘give?’ see 
Matt. vi. 4, 6, &e., xvi. 27: the idea of 
requital should be expressed) me in that 
day, the righteous (‘just;’ but the word 
‘righteous’ should be kept as answering 
to ‘righteousness’ above) judge (see Acts 
x. 42. In this assertion of just judgment, 
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unto all them aiso that love 
his appearing. 9 Do thy 
diligence to come shortly 
unto me: for Demas 
hath forsaken me, having 
loved this present world, 
and is departed unto Thes- 
salonica; Crescens to Ga- 
latia, Titus unto Dalmatia. 
Only Luke is with me. 
Take Mark, and bring him 
with thee: for he is profit- 
able to me for the ministry. 
And Tychicus have I 
sent to Ephesus. 3 The 
cloke that I left at Troas 


thero is nothing to controvert the doctrines 
of grace: see above) ;—and (but) not only 
to me (better than ‘not to me only,’ A. V., 
which though true, does not correctly re- 
present the sense), but also to all who 
have loved (who shall then be found to 
have loved and still to be loving: loved, 
i.e. looked forward with earnest joy to) 
His appearing (ver. 1). 

9—22.] Request to come to Rome. No- 
tices of his own state and that of others: 
greelings. 

9 ff.] Do thine endeavour (so also Tit. 
iil. 12) to come to me quickly (this desire 
that Timothy should come to him, ap- 
pears in ch. i. 4, 8: its reason is now spe- 
cified): for (I am alinost alone) Demas 
(mentioned Col. iv. 14 with Luke, as sa- 
Inting the Colossians, and Philem. 24, also 
with Luke [and others], as one of the 
Apostle’s fellow-workmen) deserted me, 
loving (i.e. ‘through love of’) this pre- 
sent world (“fond of ease, safety, and 
security, he chose rather to luxuriate at 
home, than to suffer hardship with me, 
and help me to bear my present perils.” 
Chrysostom), and went to Thessalonica 
(‘his birthplace,’ says De Wette: so it 
would seem thought Chrysostom, above: 
but how ascertained ? He may have gone 
there for the sake of traffic, which idea the 
mention of his love of this world would 
seem to snpport); Crescens (not named 
elsewhere. He is said traditionally to 
have preached the Gospel in Galatia, and 
more recently, to have founded the chureh 
at Vienne in Gaul: this latter interpreta- 
tion of Galatia Theodoret also adopts. 
All this traditional fabric is probably raised 
by conjecture on this passage) to Galatia 
(see Introd. to Gal. § ii. 1), Titus (Introd. 
to Titus, § i.) to Dalmatia (part of the 
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13 The cloak that I left at Troas 
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but unto all them also that have 
loved his appearing. 
gence to eome shortly unto me: 

10 for 41 Demas forsook me, * loving 4¢el.iv.14. 


9 Do thy dili- 


Vhilem. 24, 


this present world, and departed *!0!™%0 
unto Thessaloniea; Crescens to Ga- 

latia, Titus unto Dalmatia. 
‘Luke is with me. 


N Only 
Take * Mark, #¢ol.iv 
: . ; c tilem. 24, 
and bring him with thee: for he is *4%s%t* 
Col, iv. 10. 


ph. vi. 21. 
Col. iv. 7. 
Tit. iii, 12, 


Roman province of Iilyricum, on the coast 
of the Adriatic, south of Liburnia.—Theo- 
doret says, referring to the words “ loving 
this present world,” “These last [Crescens 
and Titus] are free from this charge; for 
they were sent by him to preach.” But this 
hardly agrees with the necessity of supply- 
ing “departed” from the former sentence, 
which verb must be understood with both 
names: see also the contrast in ver. 12. 
They had certainly left the Apostle of 
their own accord: why, does not appear). 
Luke (see Introd. to Luke’s Gospel, § i.) 
is alone with me (De Wette’s question, 
‘where then was Aristarchus [Acts xxvii. 2. 
Col. iv. 10. Philem. 24] ?’ is one which we 
have no means of answering: but we may 
venture this remark: a forger, such as De 
Wette supposes the writer of this Epistle 
to be, would have taken good care to ac- 
count for him). Mark (Col. iv. 10, note: 
Philem. 24. John Mark, Acts xv. 38) take 
up (on thy way), and bring with thee: 
for he is to me useful for the ministry 
(for help to me in my apostolic labours). 
But (apparently a slight contrast is in- 
tended to those above, who departed of 
their own accord) Tychicus (see Eph. vi. 21 
note) I sent to Ephesus (on the various 
attempts to give an account of this jour- 
ney, and its bearing on the qnestion, whe- 
ther Timothy was at Ephesus at this 
time, see Introd. to this Kpistle, § i. 5). 

13.] The cloak (some, as early 
as Chrysostom, who mentions the view, 
thonght this word signitied a bag, in 
which the books were: so the Syriac Ver- 
ston renders it: but it is against this idea, 
as indeed Benge] remarks, that the books 
should be afterwards mentioned. It would 
be unnatural, in case a bag of books had 
been left behind, to ask a friend to bring 
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with Carpus, when thou comest, 
bring with thee, and the books, 
especially the parchments. 
ander the smith did me much evil: 
r2Sam.iii.30.X the Lord tshall reward him ac- 
bof whom 
be thou ware also; for he greatly 


Ps. xxvii. 4. 
Rev. xviii. 6. 
t So all our 


cording to his works: 
oldest MSS, 


s j . 16 

tSeatlow f withstood our words. At my 
first defence no man stood forward 

yeh.it5s. with me, Ybut all forsook me: 


zActs vii. 2 may it not be laid to their charge. 
7a But the Lord stood by me, and 
>that through 
me the preaching might be ful- 


a Matt. x. 19. 
ee ante 11, 
& xxvii. 


b Acts ix. i & strengthened me; 


XXVi. 
Eph. iit oa 


the bag, also the books, and especially the 
parchments : ‘the bag of books and parch- 
ments which I left’ would be its most ob- 
vious designation) which I left (behind 
me: for what reason, is not clear: but in 
St. Paul’s life of perils, it may well be con- 
ecived that he may have been obliged to 
leave such things behind, against his in- 
tention) in Troas (respecting his having 
been at Troas lately, see Introd. to Pas- 
toral Epistles, § ii. 16, 30, 31) with (‘chez’) 
Carpus, when thou art coming (setting out 
tocome), bring, and the books (i.e. papyrus 
rolls. “ What did he want with books,” 
says Chrysostom, “when he was abont to 
depart to God? He wanted them much, 
to give them to the faithful, that they 
might possess them instead of his teach- 
ing.” This may have been so: but there 
is nothing inconsistent with his near pros- 
pect of death, in a desire to have his cloak 
and books during the approaching winter), 
especially the parchments (which as more 
costly, probably contained the more valu- 
able writings: perhaps the sacred books 
themselves. On a_ possible allusion to 
these books, &e., which the Apostle had 
with him in his imprisonment at Casarea, 
see note, Acts xxvi. 24). 14.) Alex- 
ander the smith (not of necessity copper- 
smith, Perhaps the same with the Alex- 
ander of 1 Tim. i. 20, where see note. 
There is nothing here said inconsistent 
with his being an Ephesian resident. It 
has been iudeed supposed that he was at 
Rome, and that the following caution re- 
fers to Timothy’s approaching visit: but 
the past tense here used seems to suit 
better the other hypothesis. It must ever 
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with Carpus, when thou 
comest, bring with thee, and 
the books, but especially 
the parchments. '4 Aler- 
ander the coppersmith did 
me much evil: the Lord 
reward him according to 
his works: }> of whom be 
thou ware also; for he 
hath greatly withstood our 
words. 18 At my first an- 
swer no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me: I 
pray God that it may not 
be laid to their charge. 
7 Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me, and strength- 
lened me; that by me the 


14 Alex- 


remain uncertain, whether the Alexander 
whom we find put forward by the Jews in 
the Ephesian tumult, Acts xix. 33, 34, is 
this same person: nothing in that narra- 
tive is against it. The title “the smith” 
may be intended to mark another Alex- 
ander: but it may also be a mere cursory 
designation of the same person) did to me 
much evil: the Lord shall requite him 
according to his works (the wish ex- 
pressed in the received text would make 
no real difficulty: it is not personal re- 
venge, but zeal for the cause of the Gospel 
which the wish would express: compare 
ver. 16 below, where his own personal 
feelings were concerned): whom do thou 
also beware of (see above, on Alexander); 
for he exceedingly withstood our (better 
than ‘my,’ seeing that “me”? occurs in 
the same sentence, and immediately fol- 
lows. The plural may be used because the 
words were such as were common to all 
Christians—arguments for, or declarations 
of, our common faith) words. 16.| In 
my first defence (open self-defence, before 
a court of justice. For a discussion of this 
whole matter, see the Introduction. I will 
only remark here, that any other defence 
than one made at Rome, in the latter 
years of the Apostle’s life, is out of the 
question) no one came forward with me 
(as patronus or friend, to support him by 
his presence, or pleading), but all men 
deserted me: may it not be laid to their 
charge (by God: “it was not their malice 
but their cowardice which kept them 
away,” says Theodoret). But the Lord 
(Jesus) stood by me, and strengthened 
(‘put strength in: a word especially used 
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preaching might be fully 
known, and that ali the 
Gentiles might hear: and 
Iwas delivered out of the 
mouth of the lion. 38 And 
the Lord shalt deliver ine 
Srom every evil work, and 
will preserve me unto his 
heaventy kingdom: to whom 


filled, 





of and by our Apostle) me; that by my 
means the proclamation (of the Gospel) 
nliight be delivered in full measure (sce 
on ver. 5), and all the Gentiles might hear 
(one is tempted, with Theodoret, to inter- 
pret this of his preservation for further 
missionary journeys {Theodoret thinks this 
detenee happened during his journey to 
Spain}: but the spirit of the whole eon- 
text seems to forbid this, and to eompel 
us to confine this delivering in full mea- 
sure to the effect of the single oecasion 
referred to,—his aequittal before the 
crowd of people, in whose presence the 
trials took place: so Bengel—“one oeea- 
sion is often of the greatest moment: the 
Geutiles —of whom Romewas the eapital”): 
and I was delivered from the mouth of 
the lion (the Fathers mostly understood 
this of Nero, And Esth. [apocryphal] 
xiv. 13, A. V., is quoted, “where Esther 
says coneerning Artaxerxes, Put a word 
into my mouth before the lion.” Whitby: 
—or, seeing that aceording to the ehrono- 
logy adopted by some, Nero was not in 
Rome at the time [see Introd. to Pastoral 
Epistles, § ii. 33], of his locum tenexs, 
Aslius Cesareanus,—or of the Jewish 
accuser. But these are hardly probable: 
nor again is it, that the Apostle was lite- 
rally in danger of being thrown to wild 
beasts, and established his right as a 
Roman eitizen to be exempted from that 
punishment: nor again is the idea, that 
the expression is figurative for grea¢ 
danger,—the jaws of death, or the like: 
for the Apostle did not fear death, but 
looked forward to it as the end of his 
course, and certainly would not have 
spoken of it under this image. The con- 
text seems to me to demand another and 
very different interpretation. None stood 
with him—all forsook him: but the Lord 
stood by him and strengtheued him: for 
what? that he might witness @ good con- 
Jfession, and that the preaching might be 
expanded to the utmost. The result of 
this strengthening was, that he was deli- 
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and that 
might hear: and I was delivered 

Sout of the mouth of the lion, ¢ Ps xin. 
I8+4The Lord 
from every evil work, and shall 
preserve me safe unto his heavenly ¢3s¢x*',7, 


all the Gentiles 


PEEVES: 
2 Per dhs 9 
me + Anil is 
omitted by 
all our 
oldest MSS, 


shall 


deliver 


Mart. vi. 13. 


> 


Gil. i. 5. 


Heb. xiii, 21. 


kingdom: to whom be the glory e Rem, «.3%. 


vered from the mouth of the lion: he was 
strenethened, witnessed a good confession, 
in spite of desertion and discouragement. 
Then let us pass on to his contidence for 
the future, the expression of which is 
bound on to this sentence by the same 
verb, shall deliver me, indicating the 
identity of God's deliveruuec,—and “ from 
every evil work,” indicating the gere- 
ralization of the danger of which this 
was a particular ease. And how is the 
danger generally described? as “ every 
evil work:” and it ts implied that the fall- 
ing into such danger would preelude him 
from enduring to Christ’s heavenly king- 
dom. It was then an evil work from 
which he was on this oceasion delivered. 
What evi? work? The falling tuto the 
power of the tempter; the giving way, in 
his own weakness and the desertion of all, 
and betraying the Gospel for which he was 
sent as a witness. The ééow then is the 
devil ; “who goeth about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour,” 1 Pet v.8). 

18.} The Lord (Jesus) shall deliver 
me from every evil work (see above: from 
every danger of faint-heartedness, and 
apostasy. The meaning adopted by some, 
that the evil works are the works of his 
adversaries plotting against him, is totally 
beside the purpose: he had no such eonfi- 
dence (ver. 6), nor would his conservation 
to Christ’s heavenly kingdom depend in 
the least upon such deliverance. Besides 
which, the correspondence of this declara- 
tion of contidence to the concluding peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer cannot surely be 
fortuitous, and then evil, here joined to 
work as neuter, must be subjective, evil 
resulting from our falling into temptation, 
not evil happening to us from without), 
and shall preserve me safe (shali save 
me: but in its not uneommon, pregnant 
sense of ‘bring safe’) unto his kingdom in 
heaven (though it may be conceded to De 
Wette that this expression is not otherwise 
found in St. Paul, it is one to which his 
existing expressions easily lead on: e. g. 
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for ever and ever. Amen. 
f Prisca and Aquila, and & the house- 
20 b Hrastus 
abode at Corinth: but ? Trophimus 
21k Do thy 
‘diligence to come before winter. 

Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, 

and Linus, and Clandia, and all the 
221The Lord Jesus Christ 
Grace be with 


f Acts xviii. 2. 
Rom. xvi. 3. 

g2 Tim. i. 16. 

h Acts xix. 22. 
Rom. xvi. 28. 

i Acts xx. 4. & 
xxi, 20. 


hold of Onesiphorus. 


I left at Miletus sick. 


1 Gal. vi. 18. ; 
Philew. 95. bretliren. 
be with thy spirit. 
tAmene yout. 


some of our 
oldest MSS. 


Phil. i. 23, compared with iii. 20): to whom 
be the glory unto the ages of ages. Amen 
(it is again objected, that in St. Paul we 
never find doxologies ascribing glory to 
Christ, but always to God. This however is 
not strictly true : compare Rom. 1x.5. And 
even if it were, the whole train of thonght 
here leading naturally on to the ascription 
of such doxology, why should it not occur 
for the first and only time? It would seem 
to be an axiom with some critics, that a 
writer can never use an expression once 
only. If the expression be entirely out of 
keeping with his usual thoughts and dic- 
tion, this may be a sound inference: but 
this is certainly not the case in the present 
instance. Besides, the petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer having been transferred to our Lord 
as its fulfiller [compare John xiv. 13, 14), 
the doxology, which seems to have come 
into liturgical use almost as soon as the 
prayer itself, would naturally suggest a 
corresponding doxology here). 

19—21.] Salutations and notices. Sa- 
lute Prisca and Aquila (see notes, Acts 
xviii. 2: Rom. xvi. 3), and the house of 
Onesiphorus (himself probably deceased. 
See on ch.i. 16). Erastus (Acts xix. 22, 
an Erastus was sent forward into Mace- 
donia by the Apostle from Ephesns,—and 
Rom. xvi. 23, an Erastus sends greeting, 
who is described as the treasurer of the 
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19 Salute; be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 19 Salute 
Prisca and Aquila, and 
the household of Onesi- 
phorus. *° Erastus abode 
at Corinth: but Trophimus 
have I left at ALiletum sich. 
21 Do thy diligence to come 
before winter. Hubulus 
greeteth thee, and Pudens, 
and Linus, and Claudia, 
and all the brethren. 2? The 
Lord Jesus Christ he with 
thy spirit. Grace be with 
you. Amen. 





city [Corinth]. This latter would scem 
to be the person here mentioned) abode in 
Corinth (on the inferences to be drawn 
from this, see Introd. to Pastoral Epistles, 
§ i. 30 f.): but Trophimus (he accompanied 
the Apostle from Greece into Asia, Acts 
xx. 4. He was an Ephesian, id. xxi. 29, 
and was with the Apostle in Jernsalem on 
his last visit there) I left in Miletus (sce 
again this discussed in Introd. to this 
Epistle, § 1.5. Various conjectures have 
been made to escape the difficulty here 
presented: 2m Mfelifa, or in a Miletus in 
Crete) sick. Endeavour to come before 
winter (when the voyage wonld be impos- 
sible, and so the visit thrown over to 
another year. See also on ver. 13).— 
Eubulus (otherwise unknown) greets thee, 
and Pudens (see note at the end of the 
Introd. to this Epistle on Pudens and 
Claudia), and Linus (Irenzeus says, “The 
Apostles committed the ministration of 
the bishopric [at Rome] to Linns. Of 
this Linus Paul makes mention in his 
Epistles to Timothy”), and Claudia (see 
note as before), and all the brethren. 

22.] CoNCLUDING BLxEssinG@. The 
Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. 
(The) Grace (of God) be with you (the 
members of the church where Timothy 
was: see Introduction). 
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L. 1 PAUL, a servant of 
God, and an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, according to 
the faith of God’s elect, 
and the acknowledging of 
the truth which is after 
godliness; 2in hope o 
eternal life, which God, 


Cuap. I. 1—4.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1.] The oceurrence of the ser- 
vant of God, not elsewhere found in the 
superseriptions of St. Paul’s Epistles, is a 
inark of genuineness: a forger would have 
been sure to suit every expression of this 
kind to the well-known habits of the 
Apostle. and “literally, but): it fur- 
ther defines—a servant of God,—this is 
general :—dut a more particular designation 
also belongs to the present matter. for 
the faith | This has been variously rendered: 
(1) ‘according to the faith,’ &., so A. V.: 
(2) similarly Calvin, Beza, Aret., ‘to 
suié the faith, God’s appointment of me 
and God’s preseription of the faith agree- 
ing: (8) ‘so as to bring about faith in,’ 
&c. We may at once say that (1) and (2) 
are inadmissible, as setting up a standard 
which the Apostle would not have acknow- 
ledged for his Apostleship, and as not suiting 
the mentiou of the knowledge below, which 
also belongs to the preposition. Nor does (3) 
seem quite to be justified by usage. The 
best sense seems to be that which Huther 
gives,—that of reference, ‘with regard to,’ 
i.e. to hring about, cherish, and perfeet. I 
would render then ‘for: Paul, a servant 
of God, but [and] an Apostle of Christ 
Jesus, for the faith of the elect of God 
(those whom God has chosen of the world: 


AUTHORIZED VERSION 


REVISED. 


I. 1 Paut, a servant of God, and 
an apostle of Christ Jesus, for the 
faith of God’s elect, and the # know- a2 Tim. ii.26. 
ledge of the truth ® which is accord- »1) Tim, iti 16. 
ing to godliness; 2*in hope of eter- ¢2,fim-1- 
nal life, which God, ¢that cannot eae 
i. 13. 


and their faith is the only true faith—the 
only faith which the apostolie office would 
subserve), and the thorough knowledge 
(to promote the knowledge) of the truth 
which is according to (belongs to,—is 
conversant in and coincident with: for, 
as Chrysostom says, “there is a truth of 
things which is not according to godliness, 
e.g. the knowledge of husbandry, or of 
arts, is a knowledge of truth: but this is 
truth aecording to godliness”) godliness ; 

2.] in (on condition of, in a state 
of) hope of life eternal (to what are these 
words to he referred? Not baek to the 
word “apostle,” regarding them as a eo- 
ordinate clause with “for the faith,” &e.: 
—not to the latter part of ver. 1, as sub- 
ordinate to it—nor to the word “godli- 
ness,” nor to any one portion of the pre- 
ceding sentence: for by such reference we 
develope an inferior member of the former 
sentence into what evidently is an expan- 
sion of the main current ot thought, and 
thus give rise to a disproportion :—hbut to 
the whole, from “for the faith” down to 
“ godliness,” as subordinate to that whole, 
and further conditioning or defining it: as 
if it were, that the’ eleet of God may believe 
and thoroughly know the truth whieh -is 
according to piety, in hope of eternal life), 
which (eternal life: not the ¢ruth, nor the 
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eRom.xri.25. hie, promised ° before eternal times ; 
3fbut in its own seasons made mani- 
ei tress it.4. fest his word in the preaching, § with 


Tim. i. 
i Pet. i. on, 
£2 Tim. i. 10. 


1 Tim. i. 


hi tim te which I was entrusted ' aecording to 
the eommandment of our Sanichs 


ii. 3. & iv. WW. 


4to iTitus, my true ehild| God our Saviour; 
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that cannot lie, promised 
j before the world began; 
3 but hath in due times ma- 
nifested his word through 
preaching, which is com- 
mitted unto me according 
\to the cominandment of 
4 to 
Titus, mine own son after 
the common faith: Grace, 
| mercy, and peace, from God 





the Father and the Lord 


eas God ; 
gare after 'the common faith: ™Graee 

1 Tim. 2 + and peace from God the Father and 
2Gor.Wv.18 + Chiist. Jesus our Saviour. For. 

Peat this cause left I thee behind in Crete, | Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
2Timi2 that thou shouldest further "set in, 


+ So the ma- 
jority of our 
oldest due 
thorities, 

+ So all our 
oldest MSS, 

Nn 1 Cor. xi. 34. 

0 Acts xiv. 23. 
2 Tim. We. 

p Y me iii. 


I prescribed to thee : 


a Tim. tii; 12. 
r 1 Tim. iii. 4, 
12. 


hope) God, who cannot lie (see Heb. vi. 18), 
promised before eternal times (the very dis- 
tinet use of this same expression in 2 Tim. 
i. 9, where the meaning ‘from ancient 
times’ is preeluded, should have kept Com- 
mentators from endeavouring to fix that 
sense on the words here. The solution of 
the difficulty, that no promise was actually 
made till the race of man existed, must be 
found by regarding, as in the place in 2 
Tim., the eonstrnetion as a mixed one,— 
eompounded of the aetnal promise made 
in time, and the divine purpose from whieh 
that promise sprung, fixed in eternity. 
Thus, as there God ts said to have given us 
grace in Christ from eternal ages, meaning 
that the gift took plaee as the result of a 
divine purpose tixed from eternity, sohere He 
is said to have promised eternal life before 
eterual times, meaning that the promise 
took place as the result of a purpose fixed 
from eternity); 3.] but (eontrast to the 
eternal and hidden purpose, and to the 
promise, just mentioned) made manifest in 
its own seasons (not, ‘ His own seasons: 
—the times belonging to it,—fixed by Him 
for the manifestation) His word (we natu- 
rally expect the same object as before, viz. 
eternal life: but we have instead, His 
word,—i. e. the Gospel, see Rom. xvi. 25) in 
(as the element or vehicle of its manifesta- 
tion) the proclamation (see 2 Tim. iv. 17), 

with which I was entrusted according to 
(in pursuance of) the command of our 
Saviour God; 4.] to Titus (see 
Introd. §i.), my true (genuine, see on 1 Tim. 


6 Pif any be un- 


5 For this cause left I thee in 
| Crete, thatthouskouldest set 


order the things that are wanting, | ix order the things that are 
and °appoint elders in every eity, as tanding, and ordain elders 


jin every city, as I had 
jappointed thee: Sif any 


2, der no imputation, the ¢husband of be blameless, the husband 
one wife, ‘having believing children | of ove wife, having faithful 


i. 2) child according to (in respeet of, or 
agreeably to, in eouformity with the ap- 
pointed spread and spiritually generative 
power of that faith) the common faith 
(common to us both and to all the people of 
God: hardly as Grotius, ‘to Jews, such as 
Paul, and Greeks such as Titus:’ for there 
is no hint of such a distinetion being 
brought out in this Epistle): Grace and 
es from God the Father (see on 1 Tim. 

2) and Christ Jesus our Saviour. 

5—9.| Reason stated for Titus being 
left in Grete—to appo&it elders in its cities. 
Directions what sort of persons to choose 
Sor this office. 5.]| For this reason 
I left thee behind in Crete (on the island, 
and the whole matter, see Introd.), that 
thou mightest carry forward the correc- 
tion (already begun by me) of those 
things which are defective, and (and 
brings out, among the matters to be 
attended to in the further setting in order, 
especially that whieh follows) mightest 
appoint city by city elders (sce 1 ‘Tim. iv. 
14: note on Aets xx. 17), as I preseribed 
to thee (the order of the Apostle reterred 
as well to the fact of appointing elders, 
as to the manner of their appointment,— 
which last particular is now expanded in 
directions respecting the characters of those 
to be chosen) : 6.] if any man is under 
no imputation (see 1 Tim. iii. 10. No in- 
timation is eonveyed by the words “if any,” 
as some suppose, that such persons would 
be rare in Crete), husband of one wife (see 
note on 1 Tim. iii. 2), having believing 
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children not accused of 
riot or unruly. 7% For a 
bishop must be blameless, 
as the steward of God; 
not selfwilled, not soon 
angry, not given to wine, 
no striker, not given to 
filthy lucre; &but a lover | % 
of hospitality, a lover of 
good men, sober, just, holy, 
temperate; holding fast 
the faithful word as he 
hath been taught, that he 
aay be able by sound doc- 
trine both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers. 


or nnruly. 


striker, 


temperate ; 


faithful 


and to 


children (for he who cannot bring his own 
children to the faith, how shall he bring 
others?) who are not under (involved in) 
accusation of profligacy (see Eph. v. 18, 
note), or insubordinate (respecting the 
reason of these conditions atfeeting his 
household, see 1 Tim. iii, 4. I have 
treated in the Introd. § i., the argument 
whieh Baur and De Wette have drawn 
from these descriptions for dating our 
Epistles in the second century). 

7 th | For it behoves a bishop (or, over- 
seer: see note, 1 Tim. iil. 2; here most 
plainly identified with the preshyter spoken 
of before. So Theodoret: “Henee it is 
plain that they ealled the presbyters, 
bishops’’) to be under no accusation, as 
God's steward (see 1 Tim. ili. 15, to which 
image, that of a responsible servant and 
dispensator [1 Pet. iv. 10} in the house of 
God, the allusion perhaps is, rather than to 
that of 1 Cor. iv. 1. There is elearly no 
allusion to the diskop’s own household, 
as some suppose. Maek well remarks, 
meaning perhaps however more than the 
words convey, ‘ God’s steward :—eonse- 
quently spiritual superiors are not merely 
servants and commissioned agents of the 
Church. According to the Apostle’s teacli- 
ing, chureh government does not grow up 
out of the ground”), not selfwilled (‘Sa 
bishop who wonld command the affections 
of those whom he governs, must not be 
self-willed, so as to act on his own opinion 
and counsel and withont the mind of those 
whom he rules. For that would be tyran- 
nical.” Theophylaet), not soon provoked, 
nota brawler, not a striker (for both these, 
see 1 Tim. iii. 3, notes), not greedy of gain 
(1 Tim. iii. 8, note) but a lover of hospi- 
tality (1 Tim. iii. 2, note, and 3 John 5), 
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word 
teaching, that he may he able both §& 2 im. ii. 
to ecfiort “in the sound doctrine, a4,7,5.0 
rebuke 
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who are not accused of dissoluteness, 
7 For a bishop must be 
under no imputation, as being the 
Ssteward of God; 
not soon angry, not ta brawler, not 
"not greedy of gain; 
Shut *a lover of hospitality, a lover uel 
of goodness, sober-minded, just, holy, x Trim. iti. 


not selfiwilled, s mate. xxiv. 


ch iti iv. 


1 ‘Lim. iii. 3, 


9y¥ holding fast 2 the 72,Tes,i. . 
. 13. 
according to the zt'tim.i as. 


& iv. 9. & vi. 


av 
2 Tin. iv. 3. 
ch. if... 


the gaisayers. 
a lover of good (eompare the opposite, 2 
Tim. ii. 3. It is hardly likely to mean a 
lover of good iucn, coming so immediately 
after “a lover of hospitality ”), self-re- 
strained (or, sober-mindcd, see 1 Tim. ii. 9, 

note. J am not satistied with these ren- 
derings, but adopt them for want ofa better: 
discreet is perhaps preferable), just, holy 
(see on these, and their distinction, in 
notes on Kph. iv. 24: 1 Thess. 11.10), con- 
tinent (here, though that is the primary 
meaning, the sense need not he limited to: 
sexual continence, but may be spread over 
the whole range of the indulgenees); hold- 
ing fast (coustantly keeping to, and not 
letting go.—Then how are we to take the 
following words? Is the faithful word 
according to the teaching equivalent to (1) 
the word which is faithful according to the 
teaching, or (2) the faithful word which is 
according to the teaching ? (1) is taken by 
Wiesinger and Conybeare | the words which 
are faithful to (?) our teaching): (2) by 
Chrysostom, Theophylaet, and ahnost all 
Commentators, and I believe rightly. For, 
to omit the reason derived from the arrange- 
ment of the original, the epithet faithful, 
absolute, is so eommonly attaehed to a 
saying in these Epistles [1 Tim. i. 15; 
lite sy iv os 2 iia, Lhe eh Tine) | 
as to ineline us, espeeially with the above 
reason, to take it absolutely here also. I 
therefore render aecordingly) the faithful 
(true, trustworthy, see note on 1 Tim. i. 15) 
word (which is) according to (measured 
by, or in aceordance with) the instruction 
[which he has received], that he may be 
able both to exhort (believers) in (the ele- 

ment of his exhortation) the sound doctrine 
(the teaehing which is healthy), and to 
rebuke (see ver. 13 below) the gainsayers. 
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b1 Tim. i. 6. 


e¢ Rom. xvi. 18, 
d Acts xv. 1. 


e Matt. xxiii. 


14. 2 Tim. 
ee ing things which they ought not, 
f1Tim.vi.s, ‘for the sake of base gain. 1*8 One 


g Acts xvii. 28. 


of themselves, a prophet of their 
own, said, The Cretans are alway 
liars, evil beasts, slothful bellies. 


TITUS. 


10 For >there are many unruly vain 
talkers and °deceivers, 4 specially 
they of the circumcision: !! whose 
mouths must be stopped, seeing 
they subvert whole houses, teach- 


I, 10—16. 
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10 For there are many un- 
ruly and vain talkers and 
deceivers, specially they of 
the circumcision: “ whose 
mouths must be stopped, 
who subvert whole houses, 
teaching things which they 
ought nol, for filthy lucre’s 
sake. 1° One of themselves, 
even a prophet of their 
own, said, The Cretians 
are alway liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies. %3 This wit- 
ness is true. Wherefore 
rebuke them sharply, that 


\to Jewish fables, and com- 


n2cor xi, 13'This witness is true. © Where- 

ai fore rebuke them sharply, in order|they may be sound in the 
sont, that they may be ‘sound in the Yahs “uot giving heed 
kitimi4 faith; 1* not giving heed to Jewish | 

itmirst fables and }eommandments of men! 

Colic 22. 


10—16.] By occasion of the last clause, 
the Apostle goes on to describe the nature 
of the adversaries to whom he alludes, 
especially with reference to Crete. 

10.1 For (explains “the gainsayers” of ver. 
9) there are many insubordinate vain 
talkers (see 1 Tim. i. 6, and ch. iii. 9) and 
deceivers (see Gal. vi. 3: deceivers of men’s 
minds), chiefly (not only—there were 
some such of the Gentile converts) they 
of the circumcision (i.e. not Jews, but 
Jewish Christians: for he is speaking of 
seducers within the Church: compare ver. 
11): whose mouths it is necessary to 
stop (by rebuking them sharply, sce be- 
low), such men as (“inasmuch as they,” 
Ellicott: which perhaps is logically better) 
overturn (2 Tim. i. 18) whole honses 
(i.e. “pervert whole families.” Theophy- 
lact calls these perverters “ the devil’s crow- 
bars, with which he pulls down the houses 
of God”), teaching things which are 
not fitting for the sake of base gain (see 
1 Tim. vi. 5). 12.] One of them (not. 
of the “many” spoken of aboye,—nor of 
them of the circumcision: but of the in- 
habitants of Crete, to which both belonged), 
their own prophet (see below), said, “ The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies” (Theophylact ascribes the 
saying to EPIMENIDES; and so also Chry- 
sostom, Epiphanius, and Jerome. But 
Theodoret ascribes the verse to Callimaclius, 
in whose Hymn to Zeus, ver. 8, the words 
“the Cretans are always liars” are found. 
To this however Jerome [as also Epipha- 
nius] answers, that Callimachus took the 


words from Epimenides.— EPIMENIDES was 
a native of Phestus in Crete, and lived 
about 600 B.c. He was sent for to Athens 
to undertake the purification of the city 
from the pollution occasioned by Cylon 
(sce articles ‘Epimenides’ and ‘Cylon,’ in 
the Dict. of Biography and Mythology), 
and is said to have lived to an extreme old 
age, and to have been buried at Lace- 
demon. The appellation ‘prophet’ seems 
to have belonged to him in its literal sense: 
Cicero describes him as one of those who 
in an excitement of mind, or by its free 
motion, foretold future events: and Apu- 
leins calls bim an illustrious declarer of the 
fates, and a poet. And Diogenes Laertius 
tells us that the Cretans sacrificed to him 
as a god.—On the character here given of 
the Cretans, see Introd. to this Epistle, $ ii. 
9 tf. slothful bellies is said of those 
who by indulging their bodily appetites 
have beeome corpulent and indolent). 

13.] This testimony is true. Wherefore 
reprove them sharply (“ for,” says Chry- 
sostom, “such people want strong and 
cutting words: mildness has no effect on 
them”), that they may be healthy in the 
faith (the Cretans indicated here, who 
are to be thus rebuked in order to their 
soundness in the faith, are manifestly 
not the false teachers, but the ordinary 
believers: compare ver. 1-4)5 14, | 
not giving attention to Jewish fables 
(on the probable nature of these, see 
1 Tim. i. 4 note: and on the whole 
subject, the Introd. to these Epistles, § i. 
12 tf They were probably the seeds of 


II. 1, 2. 
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mandments of men, that 
turn from the truth. © Unto 
the pure all things are 
pure: but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving 
is nothing pure; but even 
their mind and conscience 
ts defiled. ‘'* They pro- 
Jess that they know God; 
but in works they deny 
him, being abominable, and 
disobedient, and unto every 
good work reprobate. 

IT, } But speak thou 
the things which become 
sound doctrine: * that the 
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that turn themselves away from the 


truth. 1&™ Unto the pure all things m tute xi.s9, 
es 40,81. Moan, 

are pure: but "unto them that are xiv 1,20, 
1 Cor. vi. 12 


x. 23, 25 


defiled and unbelieving nothing is $5,73425s, 
. . . 4. 
pure; but both their mind and their n kom. xiv. 2s, 
conseience is defiled. 16 They make 
confession that they know God; but 
°in their works they deny him, be- o27im, iis. 
5 : x Jude 4. 
ing abominable, and disobedient, 
Pand unto every good work repro- Pa 
im. ili, 8. 

bate. 

IT. ' But do thou speak the things 


aged men be suber, grave, 
temperate, sound tn faith, 
tx charity, in patience. 


the gnostie mythologies, already seattered 
abont and taking root) and command- 
ments (compare 1 Tim. iv. 3: Col. ii. 16, 
22: and our next verse, by whieh it ap- 
pears that these commandments were on 
the subjeet of abstinence from meats and 
other things appointed by God for man’s 
use) of men turning away (or the present 
part. may express habitual charaeter— 
whose deseription it is that they turn 
away) from the truth. 

15.] The Apostle’s own answer to those 
who would enforce these commandments. 
All things (absolutely—all things with 
which man ean be eoneerned) are pure to 
the pure (“God created nothing impure: 
for nothing is impure exeept sin only: for 
this lays hold of the soul, and detiles it,” 
Chrysostom, See Matt. xxiii. 26: Luke xi. 
41. There is no ground whatever for 
supposing this to be a maxim of the false 
teachers, quoted by the Apostle, any more 
than the “all things are lawful for me” 
of 1 Cor. vi. 12, where see note. The 
maxin here is a truly Christian one of the 
noblest order.—As usual in these Epistles 
[see Introd. § i. 38], purity is insepa- 
rably conneeted with soundness in the 
faith, compare Acts xv. 9,—and 1 Tim. iv. 
3, where our words, “to the pure,” are 
expanded into “ those who are fuithful and 
know the truth”): but to the polluted and 
unbelieving (see the preeeding remarks) 
nothing is pure; but both (or ‘even,’ as 
A. V.:—but the other seems preferable, 
on account of the close eorrespondence 
of the two faculties mentioned) their mind 
(their rational part, Eph. iv. 17, which 


which become the *sound doctrine : 21 Tim. ito. 
* that the aged men be sober, grave, 
discreet, P sound in their faith, m venias 


2 Toni, 13, 
ch. 1. 9. 


presides over and leads all the determinate 
acts and thoughts of the man) and their 
conscience is polluted (and therefore, un- 
eleanness tainting their rational acts and 
their refleetive self-recognitions, nothing 
ean be pure to them: every oeeasion be- 
comes to them an oceasion of sin, every 
creature of God an instrument of sin; 
as Mack well observes, ‘‘The relation, in 
which the sinful subject stands to the 
objects of its possession or of its iuclina- 
tion, is a sinful one”’). 16.] Erpan- 
sion of the last clause, shewing their con- 
scious life of fulsehood. They make 
confession (opeuly, in sight of men: but 
not so only—their confession is a true one 
so far, that they have the knowledge, and 
belie it: not ‘they profess, as A. V.) 
that they know God; but in (or, by) their 
works they deny (Him) (not ‘if-’ see 
2 Tim. ii. 12), being abominable (see 
Luke xvi. 15), and disobedient, and for 
(or, exto: towards the aceomplishing of’) 
every good work worthless (or, reprobate). 

Cu. IL, 1—III. 11.) Directions to Titus, 
how to exhort the believers of various 
classes, and how to comport himself. For 
intermediate divisions, see below. 

1.) But (eontrast to the persons just 
deseribed: fon the other hand’) do thou 
speak (not what they speak, eh. i. 11: but) 
the things which bhefit the sound doc- 
trine (that doctrine which is sound and 
wholesome, not teaching things which 
ought not to be taught): viz. that the 
aged men (not presbyters, which implies 
cldership, and not old age only) be 
sober (sce note on 1 Tim. iii. 2), grave 
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e1 Tim. ii. 9, 
10. & fii. 1. 
1 Pet. iii. 3, 
4. 


a2 Tim. iii, 3. 


e1 Tim. v. 14. 
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their love, in their patience. °° The 
aged women likewise, that they be 
in behaviour as becometh holiness, 
not ‘slanderers, not enslaved to 
much wine, teachers of good things ; 
#that they may teach the young 
women to be sober, to be ® lovers of 
their husbands, lovers of their chil- 
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3 The aged women like- 
wise, that they he in be- 
haviour as becometh holi- 
ness, not false accusers, 
not given to much wine, 
teachers of good things ; 
‘that they may teach the 


young women to be sober, 


to love their husbands, to 
love their children, > to be 


t So all our 
oldest MSS. 


f1 Cor. xiv. 34. 
Epb.v:-22. 
Col, iti 1S. 

1 Tim. ii. 1. 
1 Pet. iii. 1, 5. 

g Rom. ii. 24. 

1 Tim. vi. 1. 


bh 1 Tim. iv. 12. 


1 Pet. v. 8. be 


exhort to 


. it . * ‘ hg ous = 
tsincerity i¢ shewing uncorruptness, 
our oldest MSS. 


(1 Tim. iii. 4, note), discreet (or, self-re- 
Strained), sound in their faith, in their 
love, in their patience (see 1] Tim. vi. 
11, where the same three are joined 
together). 3.] The aged women (see 
1 Tim. v. 2; but there is in this ease 
here no offieial term to oecasion con- 
fusion) likewise (after the same general 
pattern, to whieh the separate virtues 
above mentioned belong), in deportment 
(the word includes gesture and habit), 
as becometh holiness, not slanderers 
(see 1 Tim. iii. 1, and note), not enslaved 
(1 Tim. iii.S) to much wine (this vice may 
be ineluded in the character given ot the 
Cretans above, ch. i. 12), teachers of that 
which is good; that they school (sce on 
2 Tim. i. 7. The verb here is that coznate 
to the substantive used there) the young 
women to be lovers of their husbands, 
lovers of their children, discreet (this 
term certainly applies better to women 
than self-restrained, which has been pro- 
posed as a rendering: there is in this 
latter, in their ease, an implication of 
effort, which destroys the spontaneity, 
and brushes off, so to speak, the bloom 
of this best of female graees. See, how- 
ever, note on 1 Tim. ii. 9. The word is 
one of our greatest difficulties), chaste 
workers at home (the word is not found 
elsewhere, and has perhaps on that account 
been changed to the more usual one, which 
signifies stayers at home), good (‘Theophy- 


dren, discreet, chaste, + workers 
home, good, submitting themselves 
to their own husbands, 
word of God be not blasphemed. 
6 The younger men in hke manner 
sober-minded, 
all things shewing thyself a pattern 
of good works: in thy doctrine 


discreet, chaste, keepers at 
home, good, obedient to 
their own husbands, that 
the word of God be not 
blasphemed. © Young men 
likewise exhort to be sober- 
minded. ™In all things 
Shewing thyself a pattern 
of good works: in doe- 
frine shewing urcorrupt- 
ness, gravity, sincerity, 


at 


§ that the 


Thin 


gravity T, 


laet joins this with the last,—good keepers 
at home. Soalso the old Syrine version. But 
it seems hetter to preserve the series of 
single epithets, till broken in the next 
elause by the construction. As a single 
epithet, it seems to provide, that their 
keeping, or working, at home, shonld not 
degenerate into churlishness or niggardli- 
ness), in subjection to their own (inserted 
to bring out and impress the duties they 
owe to them—so in Eph. v. 22) husbands, 
that the word of God (the Gosp el) be not 
ill-spoken of (“for their leaving their 
husbands under pretence of religion brought 
seandal on the preaching of the Gospel.” 
Theodoret). 

6 ff.] The younger men in like man- 
ner exhort to be sober-minded (see above, 
ver. 5, and 1 Tim. ii. 9, note), shewing 
thyself in (ennieenine) all matters an 
example of good works (reff): in thy 
teaching, (shewing) ineorruption (it is 
dithenlt exactly to fix the reference of 
this word. It may be objective, of the 
contents of the teaching—that it should 
set forth purity as its character and aim: 
or subjeetive, that he should be, in his 
teaching, pure in motive, uncorrupted: 
so Wiesinger, comparing 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
Huther takes it of the form of the teach- 
ing, that it should be pure from all ex- 
pressions foreign to the character of the 
Gospel. This is perhaps hardly satisfac- 
tory: and the first interpretation would 
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be condemned; that he demned ; 
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8isound speech, that cannot be con- i1tim.vi.s. 
Kthat he that is of the «Nen.v.o. 


that is of the contrary ' 1 Tim. v. a4 

part may be ashamed,|contrary part 'may be ashamed, U'ehit 

having no evil thing to say|having no evil thing to say of 4 aaa 
9RKy . “98 

of you. % Exhort servants tus. 9 Exhort ™ aa Beate. 1 ae: 


to be obedient unto their 
own masters, and to please 
them weél in all things ; 
not answering again ; 1° not 
purloining, but shewing all 
good fidelity; that they 
may adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all 
things. 31 For the grace 
of God that bringeth sal- 
vation hath appeared to 
all men, \ teaching us 


masters, 





bring it too near in meaning to sound 
speech, or healthy discourse, which fol- 
lows), gravity, a discourse (in its contents 
and import) healthy, not to be condemned ; 
that he of the opposite part (the heathen 
or Jewish adversaries of the Gospel, among 
whom they dwelt) may be ashamed, having 
nothing to say of us (Christians: not ‘ine 
and thee’) (that is) evil (in our aets: this 
peculiar word for evil is never used of 
words in the New Test., but always of 
deeds: ‘having no evil ‘thing to report 
of us’—no evil, whether seen in our de- 
meanour, or arising from our teaching). 

9. | (Exhort) Slaves to be in subjec- 
tion to their own (see above on ver. 5) 
masters, in all things to give satisfac- 
tion (this, the servants’ own phrase among 
ourselves, expresses perhaps better than 
any other the meaning. ‘To be accept- 
able’ would seem to bring the slave too 
near to the position of a friend); not con- 
tradicting (in the wide sense, not merely 
in words. In John xix. 12, ‘speaketh 
against Cesar,” the same verb is used), 
not purloining, but manifesting all (pos- 
sible) good faith; that they may adorn in 
all things the doctrine of our Saviour, 
God (sce on 1 Tim. i. 1. Not Christ, but 
the Father is meant: in that plaee the 
distinetion is clearly made. On _ this 
‘adorning’ Calvin remarks, “This  cir- 
cumstance is to be noted, that God deigns 
to accept adornment from slaves, whose 
condition was so vile and abjeet that they 
were not commonly reckoned among men 
at all. For he does not mean servants, 
such as we now use, bnt bond-slaves, which 
were bonght in the market like oxen and 
horses. And if ¢hetr life is an ornament 


jority of our 
ides MSS. 


submit themselves unto their own »inits: 
"in all things to give 
satisfaction ; 
19 not poRiuinss but shewing all 

good fidelity ; ° that they may adorn o Matt. v.16. 
the doctrine of our Saviour God in 

all things. 
God @ was manifested aries sal- q Lake ii. 6. 
vation to all men, !* disciplining us, 


Col, iii. 22. 
Tenet vi. 1, 
1 Pet. ii. 


not contradicting ; y Ba.y.o. 


Phil. ii. 15. 


ll » ?P R B. 
Hor,-? thie sorace.of Phony, 16. 


1 Pet. v. 12. 


John i, 9. 
1 Tim. ii. 4. 


to the Christian name, much more let 
those who are in honour see that they 
detile it not by their turpitude”). 

11—15.] Ground of the above exhorta- 
tions in the moral purpose of the Gospel 
respecting us (11—14): and consequent 
ethortation to Titus (15). 

11.] For (reasons for the above exhorta- 
tions from ver. 1: not as Chrysostom and 
others, only for vv. 9,10. The latter clause 
of ver. LU, it is true, gives occasion to this 
declaration; but the reterence of these 
verses is far wider than merely to slaves) 
the grace of God (that divine favour to 
men, of which the whole process of Re- 
demption was a proof: not to be limited 
to Christ’s Incarnation: though certainly 
this may be said for that interpretation, 
that 7 may also be regarded as a term 
inclusive of all the blessings of Redemp- 
tion: but it does nov follow, that of two 
such inelusive terms, the one nay be sub- 
stituted for the other) was manifested 
bringing salvation to all men (this “¢o 
all men” follows “ bringing salvation,” not 
as inA.V.,“was manifested.” Thus we have 
“the Saviour of all men,” 1 Tim. iv. 10: 
see also ib. ii. 4), disciplining us (see note 
on] Tim. i. 20. There is no need to de- 
part from the nniversal New ‘Testament 
sense of this word, and soften it into 
‘teaching: the education which the 
Christian man receives from the grace of 
God, is a discipline, properly so called, of 
self-denial and training in godliness, ae- 
companied therefore with much mortifi- 
eation and punitive treatment), in order 
that (by the ordinary rendering, “ teaching 
us, that,” we make that introduce merely 
the purport of the teaching, whereas this 
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Tin order that, denying 
and * worldly lusts, we 


r Luke i. 75. 
Rom. vi. 19. 
Eph. i. 4. 
Col, i. 22. 

1 Thess. iv. 7. 

st Pet. iv.2. 

1 Jobn ii. 16. 

t1 Cor. i. 7. 
Phil. iii. 20, 
2 Pet. iii. 12. 

u Acts xxiv. 15, 
Col. i. 5, 23. 
ch. i. 2. & 


the present world ; 


iii. 7. 
xColiii God and of our 
2 ee 1, 
28, ee Christ ; 
7. LJohn eee 
iii. 2. y Gal. i. 4. & ii. 20. Eph.v.2. 1 Tim. ii. 6, 


js said of the purpose), denying (not, 
‘having denied’) ungodliness and the 
lusts of the world (‘alZ worldly lusts.’ 
Worldly, belonging to that world which 
lieth in the wickol one, and js without 
God: see 1 John ii. 15—17), we might 
live soberly, and justly (better than 
‘ righteously, —‘ righteous,’ by its forensic 
objective sense in St. Paul, introducing a 
confusion, where the question is of moral 
rectitude), and godly, in the present hfe 
(as St. Bernard says, soberly respects our- 
selves,—justly, our neighbour,—godly, our 

God.—These three comprising our disci- 
pline in faith and love, he now comes to 
hope); locking for the blessed hope (here, 
as in Gal. v. 5, Col. i. 5 al., nearly objec- 
tive,—the hope, as embodying the thing 
hoped for), and manifestation (hope and 
manifestation belong together) of the 
glory (Chrysostoin says, ‘‘ He speaks here 
ot two manifestations ; the tormer of grace, 
the latter of glory.” Nothing could be more 
wifortunate than the rendering of the 
A. V., “glorious appearing,” by which 
the whole sense is obseured) of the great 
God (the Father: see below) and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ (as regards the 
sense, an exact parallel is found in Matt. 
xvi. 27, “The Son of man ts about to 
come in the glory of His Father,” eom- 
pared with Matt. xxv. 31, “ IFPhen the Son 
of man shall come in His glory.” Sve 
also 1 Pet. iv. 13.) The glory whieh shall 
be revealed at the appearing of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ is As own glory, avd that 
of His Father (John xvii. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 
13]. This sense has been obscured by 
the foolish rendering of the A. V.: see 
above. And we now come to eonsider the 
meaning of the words the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. Two views have 
heen taken of them: (1) that the great 
God and our Saviour are to be taken 
together as the deseription of Jesus Christ, 
~——‘of Jesus Christ, the great God and 
our Saviour’ (2) that, as given above, 
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ungodliness 
should live 
soberly, and justly, and godly, in 
13¢ looking for 
that blessed "hope, and the * mani- 
festation of the glory of the great 
Saviour 
l4y who gave Himself for 
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that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly, in this 
present world; '3 looking 
for that blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; 
‘who gave himself for us, 


Jesus 


the great God describes the Father, and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ the Son. It is 
obvious that in dealing with (1), we shall 
be deciding with regard to (2) also. (1) ‘has 
been the view of the Greck orthodox Fathers, 
and of most ancient and modern Com- 
mentators. That the former so interpreted 
the words, is obviously not [as it has been 
considered] decisive of tne question, if 
they can be shewn to bear legitimately 
another meaning, and that meaning to be 
the one most likely to have been in the 
mind of the writer. The passage must 
be argned primarily on its own ground, 
not primarily on the consensus of the 
Greek Fathers. No one disputes that it 
may mean that whieh they have inter- 
preted it: and there were obvious reasons 
why they, having licence to do so, should 
choose this interpretation. But it is our 
object, not being swayed, in this or any 
other interpretation, by doctrinal con- 
siderations one way or “the other, to en- 
quire, not what the words may niean, but 
what they do mean, as far as we may be 
able to ascertain it-—1 have in my Greek 
Test. argued first from the eonstruetion 
of the sentence, and then trom the Apostle’s 
usage of the expression ‘God our Saviour :” 
and from both of these considerations I 
have dedneed that it is not probable he 
nicant to apply the whole of this to our 
Lord, but the former portion to the 
Father, and the latter to the Son. The 
reasoning on the second poiut may be in- 
telligible to the English reader. The 
expression “ God our Saviour” oceurs six 
times in these Epistles, once in Luke 
fi. 47], and onee in the Epistle of 
Jude. If the writer 2ere identities this 
expression, ‘the great God and our Saviour,’ 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, calling Him 
‘God and our Savionr,’ it will be at least 
probable that in other places where he 
speaks of “God our Saviour,” he also 
designates our Lord Jesus Christ. Now 
is that so? On the contrary, in I Th. i. 1, 
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that he might redeem us 
Jrom all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of 
good works. 1 These things 
speak, and exhort, and re- 
buke with all authority. 


Let no man despise thee. | authority. 


thee. 


we have the command of God our Saviour 
and of Christ Jesus our hope: where I 
suppose none will deny that the Father and 
the Son are most plainly distinguished 
from one another. The same is the ease 
in 1 Tim. ii. 3—5, a passage bearing much 
[see below] on the interpretation ot this 
one: and consequently in 1 Tim. iv. 10, 
where “ts the Saviour of all men” cor- 
responds to “willeth all to be saved” in 
the other. So also in Titus i. 3, where 
“our Saviour God,’ by whose “com- 
mand”? the promise of eternal life was 
manifested, with the proelaiation of which 
St. Paul was entrusted, is the same “ efer- 
nal God,” by whose “command” the 
hidden mystery was manifested in Rom. 
xvi. 26, where the same distinction is made. 
The only place where there could be any 
doubt is in our ver. 10, which possible 
doubt however is removed by ver. 11, 
where the same assertion is made, of the 
revelation of the hidden grace of God [the 
Father}. Then we have our own ch, iii. 
4—6, where we find “our Saviour God” 
in ver. 4, clearly defined as the Father, 
and “through Jesus Christ our Saviour” 
in ver. 6. In the one passage of St. Jude, 
the distinction is equally elear: for there 
we have “to the only God our Saviour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ It is 
plain then, that the usage of the words 
‘ God our Saviour’ does not make it pro- 
bable that the whole expression here is 
to be applied to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And in estimating this probability, let us 
again recur to 1 Tin. ii. 3, 5, a passage 
which runs very parallel with the present 





one. We read there, “For there is one 
fs Mediator between God 
and men, Christ Jesus, himself man, who 
gave Himself a ransom,” &e, Compare 


this with “the great God | and onr Saviour 
Jesus Christ, w ho gave Himself a ransom 
for us,” &c. Can there be a reasonable 
doubt, that the Apostle writing two 
sentences so closely corresponding, on a 
point of such high importance, would have 
in his view the same distinction in the 
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us, that he might redeem us from 

all imiquity, 7and purify nnto him- 2 Heb. ix.1. 
self 2a peeuliar people, 
good works. 
and ° exhort, 


b zealous of @ Exod. xv. 16. 


xix. 5 


15 These things speak, ee 
7; xxvi.18 
and rebuke with all | 1eet.iie. 


bey ii. 1. 
8 
despise 240 F 9 

dt Tim. iv. 42. 


4TLet no man 


second of them, which he so strongly lays 
down in the first p—Without then con- 
sidering the question as closed, I would 
subinit that (2) satisfies all the require- 
ments of the sentence: that it is both 
structurally and contextually more pro- 
bable, and incre agreeable to the Apostle’s 
way of writing: and I have therefore 
preferred it. Whichever way taken, the 
passage is just as important a testimony 
to the divinity of our Saviour: aceording 
to (1), by asserting His possession of Deity 
and right to the appellation of the Highest : 
according to (2), even more strikingly, 
asserting His equality in glory with the 
Father, in a way which would be blas- 
phemy if predicated of any of the sons of 
men); who (our Saviour Jesus Christ) gave 
Himself (‘the forcible ‘ Himself, His whole 
self, the greatest gift ever given,’ must 
not be overlooked.” Ellicott) for us (‘on 
our behalf,’ not ‘7x our stead’), that He 
might (by this assertion of the Re- 
deemer’s purpose, we return to the moral 
aim of verses 11, 12, more plainly indi- 
eated as in close connexion with Christ’s 
propitiatory sacrifice) redeem fe buy off 
with a price” See note, 1 Tim. ii. 6: and 
compare 1 Pet. i. 18, where the price is 
stated to have been the precious blood of 
Christ) us from all iniquity (lawlessness : 
see 1 John iii. 4, “siz ts lawlessness”), and 
might purify (by this statement that the 
Redeemer’s object was to purify to Him- 
self a peculiar people, and not “as” 
merely, His purpose is litted off from our 
particular case, and generally and ob- 


jectively stated) to Himself a people 


peculiarly His (see note on Eph. i. 14; 
also 1 Pet. ii. 9), zealons (an ardent 
worker and promoter) of good ae 
15.] gathers up all since ver. 1, where 
the general command last appeared, aud en- 
forces it on Titus, In ch. iii. 1, the train of 
thought is again resumed.—These things 
(the feregoing: not, the following) speak, 
and exhort (in the case of those who be- 
lieve and need stirring up), and rebuke (in 
the case of those who are rebellious) with 
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III. 1 Put them in mind to *sub- 
mit themselves to governments, to 
authorities, to obey magistrates, ” to 
be ready to every good work, ** to 
speak evil of no man, to be @not 
quarrelsome, © forbearing, f shewing 
all meekness unto all men. 
we ourselves also were onee fool- 


a Rom. xiii. 1. 
1 Pet. ii. 13, 


b Col. i. 10, 
2 Tim. ii. 21. 
Heb. xiii. 21. 

¢ Eph. iv. 31. 

d 2 Tim. ii. 24, 
25. 

e Phil. iv. 5. 

f Eph. iv. 2. 
Col. iii. 12. 


eg 1Cor. vi. 11, 
Eph. ii. 1. 


fiz Tbet, Ish, disobedient, led astray, serving 
a divers lusts and pleasures, living in 

malice and envy, hateful, hating 
heh.iil. one another. *But when the 
i1tim.ii.8. ikinduess and love towards men of 

our Saviour God was manifested ; 
kRom.i.20. 5 & not by works wrought in righte- 


xi. 6. Gal. ii 
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IIT. 1 Put them in mind 
to be subject to principa- 
lities and powers, to obey 
magistrates, to be ready 
to every good work, * to 
speak evil of no man, to 
be no brawlers, but gentle, 
shewing all meekness unto 
all men. 3 For we our- 
selves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, de- 
ceived, serving divers lusts 
and pleasurcs, living in 
malice and envy, hateful, 
and hating one another. 
4 But after that the kind- 
ness and love of God our 
Saviour foward man ap- 
peared, Snot by works of 
righteousness which we 


3 For 


16. Eph. ii,” OUSNESS whieh we did, but according 


4,8, 9. 
2Tim. i. 9. 

all imperativeness. Let no man de- 
spise thee (‘so conduet thyself in thine 
exhortations, with sueh gravity, and such 
consisteney, and such impartiality, that 
every word of thine may carry weight, and 
none may be able to east slight on thee for 
flaws in any of these points’). 

Ill. 1, 2.] Rules concerning behaviour 
to those without.—Put them in mind 
(as of a duty previously and otherwise 
well known, but liable to be forgotten) 
to be in subjection to governments, to 
authorities, to obey magistrates, to be 
ready towards every good work (the con- 
nexion seems to be as in Rom, xiii. 3, 
where the rulers are said to be wot a terror 
to the good works, but to the evil, Jerome 
and others suppose these exhortations to 
subjection to have found their oceasion in 
the insubordination of the Jews on principle 
to foreign rule, and more especially of the 
Cretan Jews. In the presenee ot similar 
exhortations in the Epistle to the Romans 
and elsewhere, we ean hardly perhaps say 
so much as this: but eertainly the quota- 
tions given by Wetstein seem to establish 
the fact of Cretan turbulence in general), 
to speak evil of no one (these words set 
forth the general duty, but are perhaps 
introduced owing to what has preceded; 
compare 2 Pet. ii. 10; Jude 8), to be not 
quarrelsome, forbearing (note on Phil. iv. 
5. “The forbearing man must have been, 
it is to be feared, a somewhat exeeptional 
character in Crete, where an zzrate covet- 
ousness, exhibited in outward acts of 


ageression, both privately and publicly, 
is described by Polybius as one of the 
prevailing and dominant vices.” Ellicott), 
manifesting all meekness towards all 
men (from what follows, all men is evi- 
dently to be taken in the widest sense, and 
espeeially to be applied to the heathen 
without: see below). 3. ] For (reason 
why we should shew all meckness, Xc.: 
“ Beeause we were once, as the thief said 
to his fellow, in the same condemnation.” 
Theophylaet) we (Christians) also (as well 
as they) were (emphatically pretixed) once 
without understanding (of spiritual things; 
see Eph. iv. 18), disobedient (to God, 
ch. 1. 16: he is no longer speaking of 
authorities, but has passed into a new 
train of thonght), led astray, slaves to 
divers lusts and pleasures, passing our 
lives in malce and envy, hateful, 
hating one another. 4.| But when 
the goodness and love towards men 
(literally, pAélanthropy. 1 prefer this 
plain rendering of the word to any of 
the more usual ones) of our Saviour 
God (the Father: eompare “ through Jesus 
Christ” below, and see note on eh. ii. 13) 
was manifested (viz. in Redemption, by 
the Tucarnation and Satisfaction of the Re- 
deemer); not by virtue of (out of, as the 
ground out of which an act springs. Coim- 
pare besides the frequent of faith, of works, 
—Matt. xii.37 twiee: Rom. i. 4: 2 Cor. xiii. 
4) works wrought in (éz righteousness, as 
the element and condition in which they 
were wrought) righteousness which we 
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have done, but according 
to his mercy he saved us, 
by the washing of regene- 
ration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost ; © which 


renewing 


(emphatic) did (not, ‘have done,’ as A. V., 
nor ‘kad done,—which in fact obscures 
the meaning: for God’s act here spoken of 
was a definite act in time—and its applica- 
tion to us, also a definite act in time [see be- 
low}: and if we take this verb as pluperfect, 
we confine the Apostle’s repudiation of our 
works, as moving causes of those acts of 
God, to the time previous to those acts. 
For aught that this pluperfeet would assert, 
our salvation might be prompted on God's 
part by future works of righteousness which 
He foresaw we should do. Whereas the 
simple past tense throws the whole into the 
sane time.—* His goodness, &e. was mani- 
fested . . . not for works which we did 
. . . He saved us,’—and renders the re- 
pudiation of human merit universal), but 
according to (after the measure of, in pur- 
suance of, after the promptings of) His 
compassion He saved us (this saved us 
must be referred back to the detinite ob- 
jective act of God in Redemption, which 
has been above mentioned. On the part of 
God, that act is one—in the application of 
it to individuals, it is composed of many 
and successive acts. But this being con- 
temporaneous with the verb appeared above, 
cannot apply to our individual salvation 
alone. At the same time, standing as it 
does in a transitional position, between 
God's objective act and the subjective indi- 
vidual application of it, it no doubt looks 
forward as well as backward—to individual 
realization of salvation, as well as to the 
divine completion of it once for all in Christ. 
—The “ws” here isnot all mankind, which 
would be inconsistent with what follows, 
—nor all Christians, however true that 
would be,—but the same as are indicated 
by “and we” above,—the particular Chris- 
tians in the Apostle’s view as he was writing 
—Titus and his Cretan converts, and )iim- 
self), by means of the laver (not ‘ washing,’ 
as A. V., which the word cannot mean by 
any possibility: but always a vessel, or 
pool in which washing takes place. Here, 
the baptismal font: see on Eph. v. 26) of 
regeneration (first, let us treat of this 
word. It occurs only in Matt. xix. 28, and 
there in an objective sense, whereas here it 
is evidently subjective. There it is the 
great second birth of heaven and earth in 
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to his merey he saved us, ! through 1 John iii.s, 5. 
the font of regeneration, 
of the 
6™ whom he poured out on us riehly 


Eph. v. 26. 
and the }¥et-ili.2t. 


Holy Ghost ; 


m Ezek. xxxvi. 
: * 25. Joel ii. 
28. Johni.16. Acts ii.33. & x.45. Rom. v.35. 


the latter days: here the second birth of 
the individual man. Though not oecurring 
elsewhere in this sense, it has its cognate 
expressions. Then, of the genitive, of 
regeneration. ‘The font is the ‘laver of 
regeneration, because it is the vessel con- 
secrated to the use of that Sacrament 
whereby, in its completeness as a Sacra- 
ment [see below ], the new life unto God is 
conveyed. And inasmuch as it is in that 
font, and when we are in it, that the first 
breath of that life is drawn, it is the font 
of,—hbelonging to, pertaining to, setting 
torth, ~ regencration.— Observe, there is 
here no figure: the words are literal: Bap- 
tism is taken as in all its completion,—the 
outward visible sign aceompanied by the 
inward spiritual grace; and as thus com- 
plete, it not only represents, but 7s, the 
new birth. The font then, the laver of re- 
generation, representing the external por- 
tion of the Sacrament, and pledging the 
internal,—that inward and spiritual grace, 
necessary to the completion of the Sacra- 
ment and its regenerating power, is not, 
as too often, left to follow as a matter of 
course, and thus baptismal regeneration 
rendered a mere formal and unmeaning 
thing, ‘ex opere operato,’—but is distinctly 
stated in the following words), and (under- 
stand through again: so Theodoret and 
Bengel, who says, “Two things are spoken 
of: the laver of regeneration, which is a 
way of expressing baptism into Christ, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” On the 
other hand, most Commentators [see Elli- 
cott here] take renewing as a second geni- 
tive after font (of regeneration and of the 
renewing, &c.) the renewal (the word is 
used of the gradual renewal of heart and 
lite in the image of God, following upon 
the new birth, and without which the birth 
is a mere abor tion, not leading on to vita- 
lity and action. It is here treated as poten- 
tially involved in God’s act of saving us. 
We must not, for the sake of making it 
contemporaneous with the laver of baptism, 
give it another and untenable meaning, 
that of mere ineipient spiritual life) of 
(brought about by; genitive of the efficient 
cause) the Holy Spirit (who aloue can re- 
new unto life in progressive sanctification. 
So that, as in 1 Pet. iii. 21, it is not the 
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through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; 

nfom iii. 7° that having been justified by his 
grace, °we shania become heirs P ac- 
Sording to the hope of eternal life. 
84 Faithful is the saying, and con- 
cerning these things I will that thou 
affirm constantly, in order that they 
which have believed God may be 


Gal. ii 
ch. ii. oe 
° Hom: viii. 23, 


p ci i. 
q1 Tim.i. 15. 
ch. i. 9. 


mere outward act or fact of baptism to 
which we attach such high and glorious 
epithets, but that complete baptism by 
water and the Holy Ghost, whereof the 
first cleansing by water is indecd the ordi- 
nary sign and seal, but whereof the glorious 
indw elling Spirit of God is the only cfHeient 
cause and continuous agent. ‘ BapTismaL 
REGENERATION’ is the distinguishing doc- 
trine of the new covenant [Matt. iii. 11]: 

but let us take care that we know and bear 
in mind what ‘baptism’ means: not the 
mere ecclesiastical act, not the mere fact of 
reception by that act among God’s protess- 
ing people; but that, completed by the 
divine act, manifested by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost in the heart and through the 
life. Itshould be a caution to those persons 
who revile this doctrine, entirely mistaking 
its purport and tendency, that they have 
the most direet and emphatic testimony of 
Holy Scripture against them) ; 6. ] 
which (or, rather, ‘whom; the Holy Spirit, 
not the water) He poured out on us richly 
(again, it is mere waste of time to debate 
whether this pouring out be the one general 
one at Pentecost, or that in the heart of 
each individual believer: the one was God’s 
objective act once for all, in which all its 
subjective exemplifications and applications 
were potentially enwrapped) through (as 
its channel and medium, He having pur- 
chased it for us, and made the pouring out 
possible, in and by His own blessed Sacri- 
fice in our nature) Jesus Christ our Saviour 
(which title was used ot the Father above: 
of Him,—ultimately : of our Lord,—imme- 
diately) ; 7.| in order that (the sen- 
tence may express the aim either of His 
saving us [ Bengel, De Wette, Huther, Elli- 
cott |, or of His pouring out the Spirit on 
us: more naturally, I believe, of the latter. 
Theologically, this statement of purpose 
is exact: tbe effusion of the Spirit has 
for its purpose the conviction of sin 
and manifestation of the righteousness of 
Christ, out of which two spring justifying 
faith) having been justified by His (this 
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he shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour; 7 that being jus- 
tifiel by his grace, we 
should be made heirs ae- 
cording to the hope of 
eternal life. ® This is a@ 
faithful saying, and these 
things I will that thou 
affirm constantly, that they 
| which have believed in Gad 


His, referring to the more remote subject, 
must be used here not of our Lord, who has 
just been mentioned, but of the Father: and 
so usually, the grace of God [ Acts xi. 23; 
xx. 24, 32: Rom. v. 15: 1 Cor. i. 4, &c.] 
is the efficient cause of our justification in 
Christ) grace, we might become heirs (see 
especially Gal. iii. 20) according to (in pur- 
suance of, consistently with, so that the 
inheritance does not disappoint, but fully 
accomplishes and satisfies the hope) the 
hope of eternal life (some Commentators 
would arrange this, heirs—according to the 
(our) hope—of eternal life. The objection 
brought against joining hope of eternal life 
together, is, that thus detrs would stand 
alone. But it does thus stand alone in 
every place where St. Paul uses it in the 
spiritual sense; viz. Rom. iv. 14; viil. 17 
twice [ ‘of God” does not belong to it inthis 
sense]: Gal.iii. 29; iv.1,9: and therefore 
why not here ?). 
8—11.] General rules for Titus. 

8.] Faithful is the saying (reff.: viz. the 
saying which has just been uttered, “when 
the kindness,” &c. This sentence alone, of 
those which have gone before, has the solemn 
and somewhat rhythmical character be- 
longing for the most part to the “ faithtul 
sayings”’ of the apostolic church quoted 
in these Epistles), and concerning these 
things (the things which have just been 
dwelt on: see above) I would have thee 
positively affirm (with persistence and 
thoroughness), in order that (not, ‘that,’ 
implying the purport of that which he is 
to affirm, nor is what follows the faith- 
Jul saying, as would appear in the A. V.: 
what follows is to be the result of thorough 
affirmation of vv. 4—7) they who have be- 
lieved (have been brought to belief and 
endure in it: the present would perhaps 
express the sense, but the perfect is to be 
preferred, inasmuch as the present is often 
used of the hour and act of commencing 
belief: see Acts xix. 2: Rom. xiii. 11) God 
(trusted God, learned to credit what God 
says: not to be confounded with believers 
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might be careful to main- 
tain good works. These 
things are good and pro- 
filable unto men. °% Bat 
avoid foolish questions, and 
genealogies, and conten- 
tions, and strivings about 
the law; for they are un- 
profitable and vain. A 
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eareful ‘to practise good works, + ver.,16 
These things are good and _profit- 

able nnto men. 9 But § avoid foolish 
questions, and genealogies, and con- 
tentions, and strivings about the 
law; ‘for they are unprofitable and ¢2 tim iit. 
vain. 


81 Tim.i. 4. 
2 Tim. ii. 23, 
eh. ili. 


man that is an heretick 
after the first and second 
admonition reject ; 1! know- 


10 A man that is an heretick, 
«after a first and a second admonition, u2 Cor. xiii. 2. 
*avoid; ltknowing that sneh an x Matt, xviii 


17. Rom. 


ing that he that is suck)gne is throughly perverted, and P44. ii. 
is subverted, and siuneth,| oth ybeing  self-condemned. 2tim.tis 
being condemned of him- ‘ ? 5 * 23ohnw. | 
self. 12 When I shall send|12 When I shall send Artemas unto ¥Acs* 4 
Artemas unto thee, or Ty-\thee, or *Tyehicus, give diligence Acts xx.4. 
chicus, be diligent to come t : { : ics nee for 2 Tim. iv. 12, 
unto me to Nicopolis: for O COME RCO Mes sO NEO pOsts.s FOL 


Ihave determined there to 
winter. 33 Bring Zenas 
the lawyer and Apollos on 


on, and its various forms. There appears 
no reason for supposing that these words 
deseribe merely the Gentile Christians) may 
take care to practise (literally, preside 
over: a workman presides over, is master 
and conductor of, his work: and thus the 
transition from presiding over to conduct- 
ing and praetising a business was very 
easy) good works. These things (viz. same 
as before, the great truths of vv. 4—7, see 
1 Tim. ii. 3) are good and profitable for 
men. 

9.] Connexion :—maintain these great 
truths: But foolish questionings, and ge- 
nealogies (sce ch. i. 14, note), and strifes 
(the result of the genealogies, as in 1 Tim. 
i. 4), and contentions about the law (see 
again ] Tim.i.7. The snhject of conten- 
tion would be the justification, or not, of 
certain commandments of men, out of the 
law: or perhaps the mystical meaning of 
the various portions of the law, as atlecting 
these genealogies) avoid (stand aloof from, 
see 2 Tim. ii. 16 note); for they are un- 
profitable and vain. 10.] An heretical 
man (one who founds or belongs to an 
heresy—a self-chosen and divergent form 
of religious belief or practice. When 
St. Panl wrote 1 Cor., these forms had 
already begun to assume consistency and 
to threaten danger: see 1 Cor. xi.19. We 
meet with them also in Gal. v. 20, both 
times as “heresies,” divisions gathering 
round forms of individual self-will. But 


there I have determined to winter. 
13 Forward zealously on their jour- 
ney Zenas the lawyer and # Apollos, a Acts xviii.24. 


by this time, they had become so definite 
and established, as to have their aeknow- 
ledged adherents, their “heretics.” See 
also 2 Pet.ii. 1. “It should be observed,”’ 
says Conybeare, “‘ that these early here- 
tics united moral depravity with erro- 
neous teaching: their works bore witness 
against their doctrine”), after one and a 
second admonition, decline (intercourse 
with: there is no preeept concerning ex- 
communication: this was to be a subjec- 
tive act); knowing that such an one is 
thoroughly perverted, and ig a sinner (is 
living in sin: the expression gives the 
force of habit), being (at the same time) 
self-condemned (compare 1 Tim. iv. 2, note, 
—with his own conscience branded with 
the foul mark of depravity). 
12—14.] VARIOUS DIRECTIONS. 

12.] Whenever I shall have sent Artemas 
(not elsewhere named: tradition makes him 
atterwards bishop of Lystra) to thee, or Ty- 
chicus (see Eph. vi. 21, note: Col. iv. 7), 
hasten (make it thine earnest eare) to 
come to me to Nicopolis (on the question 
which of the three eities of this name is 
here meant, see Introd. to Pastoral Epis- 
tles, § ii. 80 note): for there I have deter- 
minéd to spend the winter. Forward on 
their journey ([see below] the word here 
has the sense of ‘enable to proceed for- 
ward,’ viz. by furnishing with necessaries 
for the journey: so in ref. 3 Jolin) with 
zeal Zenas the Lawyer (Zenas is the same 
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that nothing be wanting unto them. 
14 Moreover, let our people also 
b ver. 8. 


learn to » practise good works for 
Do 


III. 14, 15. 
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their journey diligently, 
that nothing be wanting 
unto them. ‘4 And let our’s 
also learn to maintain good 


the neeessary wants, that they be works for necessary uses, 


eRom.xv.28. not untfruitful. 
Phil. iM.& 2 
v.17. Col. with me salute thee. 
2 Pet. i. 8. 


with you all. 


name as Zenodorus. Probably a Jewish 
scribe or jurist [Matt. xxii. 35, note] who 
had been converted, and to whom the name 
of his former occupation still adhered, as 
in the case of “JWatthew the publican.” 
Hippolytus and Dorotheus number him 
among the seventy disciples, and make him 
to have been subsequently bishop of Dios- 
polis. There is an apocryphal ‘Acts of 
Titus’ bearing his name) and Apollos (see 
on Acts xviii. 24: 1 Cor. i, 12; xvi. 12), 
that nothing may be wanting to them. 

14.] Moreover, let also our people (our 
fellow-believers who are with thee) learn 
to practise (see note ver. 8) good works, 
contributions to (for the supply ot’) the 
necessary wants which arise (snch is the 
force of which: such wants as from time 
to time are presented before Christians, re- 
quiring relief in the course of their Father's 
work in life), that they may not be un- 
fruitful (implying, that in the supply by us 


THE EPISTLE 


TO 


15 All that 
Salute them 
that love us in the faith. Grace be) ‘tat love us in the faith. 


that they be not unfruitful. 
15 471 that are with ine 
salute thee. Greet them 


are 





Grace be with you all. 
Amen, 


of such necessary wants our ordinary op- 
portunities are to be found of bearing fruit 
to God’s praise). 

15.] SALUTATIONS : GREETINGS: APOs- 
TOLIC BENEDICTIONS. All that are with 
me salute thee. Salute those that love us 
in the faith (not ‘in faith:’ see note, 
1 Tim. i. 2. This form of salutation. so 
different from any occurring in St. Paul's 
other Epistles, is again [see on ch. i. 1] a 
strong corroboration of genuineness. An 
apoeryphal imitator would not have missed 
the Apostle’s regular formule of saluta- 
tion). [God's] grace be with all of you 
(of the Cretan churches. It does not follow 
Jrom this that the letter was to be inu- 
parted to them: but in the course of things 
it naturally would be thus imparted hy 
Titus).—On the subseription in the A. V., 
making our Epistle date from Nicopolis, 
see in Introd. § ii. 30 ff 
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a Eph. {ii.1. & 
iv.l. 2 Tim. 


Vv. 1—3.] ADDRESS AND GREETING. 
1.] prisoner of Christ Jesus, i.e. 

one whom He (or His cause) has placed 
in bonds: compare “the bonds of the Gos- 
pel,” ver.13. He does not designate him- 
sclf as ax apostle, or the like, as writing 


1 PauL, a *prisoner of Christ 
“8 ver® Jesus, and Timothy our brother, 

unto Plilemon our dearly beloved, 
bPhiil.25. and » fellow-labourer, * and to Ap- 
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1 PAUL, a prisoner of 
Jesus Christ, and Timothy 
our brother, unto Phile- 
mon our dearly beloved, 
and fellowlabourer, * and 
to our beloved <Apphia, 


familiarly, and not authoritatively. 
Timothy | See Introd. to 1 Tim. § i. 10. 
fellow-labourer] We canuot say 
when or how, but may well infer that it 
was at Colossee, in building up the church 
there, while the Apostle was at Ephesus: 
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and Archippus our fellow- 
soldier, and to the church 
in thy house: 3 Grace to 
you, and peace, from God 
our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 41 thank 
my God, making mention 
of thee always im my 
prayers, *® hearing of thy 
love and faith, which thou 
hast toward the Lord 
Jesus, and toward all 
saints; S that the com- 
munication of thy faith 
may become effectual by 
the acknowledging of every 
good thing which is in you 
in Christ Jesus. 7 For we 
have great joy and con- 
solation in thy love, be- 
cause the bowels of the 
saints are refreshed by 
thee, brother. *% Where- 


see Introd. to Col. § ii. 7. 
the Latin name Appia. 


ns with any data. 


hinits of the house. 


4—17.] RecoGniTion oF THE CiRIs- 
TIAN CHARACTER AND USEFULNESS OF 
4.| See Rom. i. 8: 
always belongs to “ [thank 


PHILEMON, 
1 Cor. i. 4. 


my God” (Eph. i. 16), not, 
The first participle, 
making mention, expands “J (hank, ’—the 


“making mention.” 


Vous. 


She appears to 
have been the wite of Philemon ; certainly, 
as well as Archippus, she must have be- 
longed to his family, or they would hardly 
be thus specially addressed in a private 
letter concerning a family matter. 
Archippus] see Col. iv. 17. 

soldier] see reff. and 2 Tim. ii. 3. He 
was perhaps Philemon’s son: or a family 
friend: or the minister of the family: the 
former hypothesis being perhaps the most 
probable, as the letter concerns a family 
mnatter ; but see on next clause. 
grade in the ministry he belonged, it is 
idle to enquire : nor does Col. iv. 17 furnish 
the church in thy 
house] This appears to have consisted not 
mercly of the family itself, but of a certain 
assembly of Christiaus who met in the house 
of Philemon: see the same expression in 
Col. iv.15, of Nymphas: and in Rom. xvi. 
3—5;1 Cor. xvi. 19, of Aquila and Priscilla. 
Meyer remarks the tact of the Apostle, in 
associating with Philemon those connected 
with his Louse, but not going beyond the 
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phia our + sister, and °Archippus our t So at! our | 
‘fellow-soldier, and to the © church 3 {viv 
in thy house: 3fGraee to you, and °1cbz wit, 
peace, from God our Father and the 7” 
Lord Jesus Christ. *8I thank my ¢Fph.it6. 
God always, making mention of ?™°*'* 
thee in iny prayers, 9" hearing of » Brh.i1s. 
thy love, and the faith which thou 
hast toward the Lord Jesus, and to- 
ward all the saints; ® that the com- 
munication of thy faith may become 
effectual unto + Christ ‘in the know- 


t Jesus is 
omitted by 


ledge of every good thing which eldest ss, 
. ° fd . ili. 9, V1. 
is in tus. 7 For +I had much joy +soatour 


oldest MSS, 
t So all our 
oldest MSS. 


k 2 Cor. vii. 18, 
2 tim. i... 
ver. 20, 


and consolation in thy love, because 
the hearts of the saints ™ have been 
refreshed by thee, brother. 8 Where- 


2.] Apphiais sccond, hearing, gives the ground of the 
thank—for that I hear.... ; 
thy love—to the saints: the faith—to- 
ward the Lord Jesus. The order is in- 
verted: but it is necessary for perspicuity 
thus to distribute. 6.] that belongs, 
as usually constructed, to ver. 4. The 
mixing of prayer and thanksgiving in that 
clause does not exelude the idea of inter- 
cessory prayer. ‘To join “that the com- 
munication,’ &e., with ver. 5, is flat in the 
extreme, and perfectly inconceivable as a 
picee of St. Panl’s writing. In order that 
the communication of thy faith (with 
others) may become effectual in (as the 
element in which it works) the thorough 
knowledge (entire appreciation and experi- 
mental recognition by us) of every good 
thing (good gifts and graces, compare 
Rom. vii. 18, the negation of this in the 
carnal man) which is in us to (the glory 
of; eonnect with “may become effeetual’’) 
Christ [Jesus]. 7.] ‘The for givesa reason 
for the prayer of ver. 6, not for the thanks- 
giving of ver. 4: see above. because, 
&e.| further specification of “thy love,” 
whose work consisted in ministering to the 
various wants and aillictions of the saints 
at Colosse, The endearing address, brother, 
is skilfully placed last, as introducing the 
request which follows. 

8—21.) PETITION FOR THE FAVOUR- 
ABLE RECEPTION OF ONESIMUS. 
8.] Wherefore relates to for love’s sake, 


Q4q 


fellow- 


To what 


as in A. V., to 


O91 


1 Thess, ii. 6. 


mver. 1, 


n Col. iv. 
ol Cor iv. 15. 
Gal. iv. 19. 


+ So our three 
oldest MSS, 

+ So all our 
oldest MSS, 


p 1 Cor, xvi. 17. 


Phil. ii. 30. 


q 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
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fore, 'though I have much boldness |/o7e, though I might be 
much bold in Christ to 


in Christ to enjoin thee that which siete dhak ellew> ve 
is fitting, 9% yet for love’s sake I| convenient, 9 yet for love's 
rather beseech thee. 

one,—as Paul the aged, ™and now oe ane oe 
also a prisoner of Christ Jesus, 1° 1 | prisoner of Jesus Christ. 
beseech thee for mine own child|'?Z 2eseech thee for my 


s : son Onesimus, whoin I have 
n QO oO + 3 
Onesimus, °whom I begat in my hayeilen wath ai hones 


bonds: 1! which in time past was to|" which in time past was 
thee unprofitable, but now profitable |‘ tee unprofitable, but 


oo _ | now profitable to thee and 
to thee and tome: }* whom [ have|,, oe? izswhom I have 


sent back tto thee: + receive him, sent again: thou therefore 
that is, mine own heart : 13 whom recel ve him, that 78, gnine 

f : ; own bowels: Wwhom TI 
I was purposing to retain with my- Phy os oe ea 
-self, Pthat in thy stead he might| me, that in thy stead he 
minister unto me in the bonds of| ™ig4t ave ministered unto 


. it e ; me in the bonds of the 
the gospel: 1* but without thy con- Gosnels NEO ont any 


sent would I do nothing ; ° that thy | mind would I do nothing ; 


Being such an | sake I rather beseech thee, 


below, and refers back to the last verse. 
in Christ, as usual, the element in 
whieh the boldness found place. 
that which is fitting, a delicate hint, that 
the reeeption of Onesimus was to be classed 
under this eategory. 9. for love's 
sake] is not to be restricted to ‘this thy 
love’ (ot ver. 7), or ‘our aeutual lore,’ 
but is quite general-—‘ that Christian love, 
of which thou shewest so bright an exan- 
ple:’ ver. 7. Being such . . .] reason 
tor the rather—‘I prefer this way, as 
the more eflicacious, being sueh an one, 
&e? 1 believe Meyer is right in inain- 
taining that ‘seek an one” eannot be 
taken as preparatory to “as,” “such an 
oné,as...,’ as in A. V., and commouly. 
1 have therefore punctuated accordingly, 
as has Ellie. The rendering will be: Being 
such an one (as declared in the preferring 
besceching for love’s sake to commanding) 
—as (1) Paul the aged, and (2) now a 
prisoner also of Christ Jesus (the facet of 
his calling himself Paul the aged is in- 
teresting, as connected with the date 
ot this Epistle and those to Eph. and Col. : 
see Introd. to Eph. § iv.), I beseeeh thee, 
&e. 11.) The English reader umst 
be informed that the name Qnesimus 
signities profitable. And here, as beyond 
doubt in ver. 20, there eertainly appears 
to be a play on the name, although for the 
words profitable and anprofitable he does 


not heve use the same root as oceurs in One- 
simus (in ver. 20 he does). He had been 
unprofitable in having run away, and ap- 
parently (ver. 18) defrauded his master as 
well, But the profit must not be limited 
to the sense of outward profit, but extended 
to a spiritual meaning as well—protitable 
to me, as the fruit of my ministry,—to 
thee as a servant, and also as a Christian 
brother (ver. 16). 12. mine own (lite- 
rally) bowels] There does not appear to 
be any allusion to the faet of sonship in 
this tigure, as Chrysostom and Theodoret 
think: for thus the spiritual similitude 
would be confused, being here introduced 
materially. Bunt the expression more pro- 
bably means, mine own heart—‘as dear 
to me as mine own heart.? As to the con- 
struction (see var. readd.), it is an anacoln- 
thon: the Apostle goes off into the rela- 
tive clause, and loses sight, as so often, 
of the eonstruetion with which he began: 
taking it up again at ver. 17. 13. j 
I, emphatic, I, for my part. in thy 
stead | For, wert thou here, thou wouldst 
minister to me: 1 was minded therefore 
to retain him in thy place. in the 
bonds of the gospel] Explained well by 
Theodoret, ‘Thou owest me service as a 
disciple to a master, and a master who 
preaches divine things: not without 
allusion also to the tetters which the 
Gospel had laid on himself. 14.) but 
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that thy benefit should not 
be as it were of necessity, 
but willingly. ‘8 For per- 
haps he therefore departed 
for «@ season, that thou 
shouldest receive him for 
ever; 16 not now as @ ser- 
vant, but above a servant, 
a brother beloved,  spe- 


cially to me, but how much | 


more unto thee, both in the 


flesh, and in the Lord? 


17 If thou count me there- 
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good service should not be as of ne- 
cessity, but of free will. 15? For rSogen.aw. 
perhaps he therefore departed for a 
season, that thou mayest receive 
him eternally; 1°no longer as a 
servant, but above a servant, °a sMatt,ssii. 


Tim. 
9 


brother beloved, specially to me, %* 
‘but how much more unto thee, 
‘both in the flesh, and in the Lord. ¢co..tii. 22. 
17 If therefore thou countest me "a ¥2Cor. viii.25. 


fore a partner, receive him 
as myself. 8 If he hath) 
wronged thee, 
thee ought, put that on 
mine account; 19 I Paul | 
have written it with mine 





partner, receive 
or oweth 18 But if he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee ought, set that down on 


him as myself. 


/mine account; 19 I Paul have written 


own hand, Iwill repay it: | it with mine own hand, I will repay 


albeit Ido not say to thee jt. 
how thou owest unto me 


without thy decision (consent) I was 
willing to do nothing (general cxpression, 
but meant to apply only to the particular 
thing in hand; ‘nothing in the matter’); 
that thy good (service towards me: but 
not in this particular only: the expression 
is general—the partieular case would serve 
as an example of it) might be not as (ap- 
pearing as if it were) of (after the fashion 
of, according to) necessity, but of free 
will. 15.| perhaps is delicately said, 
to eoneiliate Philemon. departed | 
«Fle nses a mild word in calling his flight 
a departure, to avoid irritating his mas- 
ter.’ Theophylact. The reterence seems 
to be to Gen. xlv. 5, where Joseph suggests 
the purpose which God’s providence had in 
sending him down imto Egypt. for a 
season] Much has been built upon this, as 
indicating that the Epistle was written not 
so far from Colossee as Rome: but withont 
ground: the eontrast is between “for a 
season” and “eternally,” which is to be 
interpreted “ not in this life only, but in 
that which is to come.” receive him | 
It is the same word as that used in 
Matt. vi. 2—mayest have him for thine 
own—possess him fully, entirely. 

16.] And that, in a different relation from 
the one betore subsisting. But no longer 
as & servant does not imply his manumis- 
sion; rather the contrary :—‘no longer as 
a slave (though he be one), but above a 
slave.’ specially | ‘Of all other men,’ 
of all those without thy house, with whom 


that I say not unto thee how 


he has been connected : but how much more 
“to thee,” with whom he stands in so near 
and lasting a relation. 17.] takes up 
again the sentiment (and the construction) 
broken off at the end of ver. 12. The 
partnership referred to is that shewn by the 
love of him, common to both, mentioned in 
the last verse: but extending far wider 
than it, even to the community of faith, 
and hope, and love between them as 
Christian men. 18.] But, in contrast to 
the favourable reception bespoken for him 
in the last verse. ‘Onesimus lad con- 
fessed to Paul what he had done.” Bengel. 
“He says not, if he hath stolen aught; 
but, if he hath wronged thee in aught. 
Here is the sin at the same time confessed, 
and not as the sin of a slave, but as of a 
friend against a friend, using rather the 
name of a wrong than of a theft.” Chry- 
sostom :—that reckon, or impute to me: 
hardly perhaps, notwithstanding the en- 
gagement of the next verse, with a view 
to actual repayment, but rather to in- 
ducing Philemon to forego exacting it. 

19.] The inference from this is, 
that the whole Epistle was autographic: 
for it would be unnatural to suppcse 
the Apostle to break off his amannensis 
here, and write this engagement with lis 
own band. that I say not] “ This is 
a kind of reticence, when we say that we 
wish to omit that very thing which we 
wish most to say,” Grotius.  Elleott 
paraphrases, ‘repay: yes I say this, not 
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x ver.7. 

t So all our 
oldest autho- 
rities, 

y 2 Cor. vii. 
16, 


z Phil. i. 25. 
& ii. 24. 
a2 Cor, i. 11. 


b Col. 1.7. & 
iv. 12. 


e Acts xii. 12, 
on 


“0. 

d Acts xix. 29. 
& xxvii. 2, 
Col, iv. 10, 

e Col. iv. 14. 

1° Tim. iv. 11, 
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thou owest unto me even thine own 
self besides. °° Yea, brother, let me 
have profit of thee in the Lord: 
*yefresh my heart in + Christ. 
*1y Having confidence in thy obe- 
dience I have written unto thee, 
knowing that thou wilt do even 
more than I say. ?* But at the 
same time prepare me also a lodg- 
ing: for #I hope that * through 
your prayers I shall be granted 
unto you. *3>Epaphras, my _ fel- 
low-prisoner in Christ Jesus, saluteth 
thee; **° Marcus, 4 Aristarchus, 
°Demas, f Lucas, my fellow-labourers. 
*5sThe grace of our Lord Jesus 


g2Tim.iv.22. Christ be with your spirit. 
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even thine own self besides. 
20 Yea, brother, let me have 
joy of thee in the Lord: 
refresh my bowels in the 
Lord. ?' Having confi- 
dence in thy obedience I 
wrote unto thee, knowing 
that thou wilt also do more 
than I say. *2 But withal 
prepare me also a lodging: 
for I trust that through 
your prayers I shall be 
given unto you. 3 There 
salute thee Epaphras, my 
fellowprisoner in Christ 
Jesus; *°4 Mareus, Aris- 
tarchus, Demas, Lucas, my 
fellowlabourers. *> The 
grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. 
Amen. 


doubting thee, but not wishing to press on 
theeall the claim that I might justly urge.’ 
Aud this may well be the right view. 

thine own self] Not thy goods 
merely. This shews that Philemon had 
been converted by St. Paul in person. 

20.] Yea, as so often when we make 
requests, asserts our assent with the subjeet 
ot the request: so Phil. iv. 3, and elsewhere. 
Me and thee are both emphatic—and 
the verb have profit (oxaimén: see above 
ou ver. 11) is an evident allusion to the 
name Onesimus. The sentiment itself is a 
reference to what had just been said, “+ Thou 
owest thine own self to me :?—this being 
so, let me have profit of thee: yet not 
in worldly gain, but in the Lord—in thine 
increase and riehness in the graces of 
His Spirit. refresh (viz. by aceeding 
to my request) my heart (as above—the 
seat of the affections) in Christ (as ‘én 
the Lord” above). é1.] serves to put 
Philemon in mind of the apostolie autho- 
rity with whieh he writes: and hints 


delieately (perhaps: but this may be 
doubtful) at the manumissiou of Onesimus, 
whieh he has not yet requested. 

22.] But at the same time (as thou ful- 
fillest my request) also. ... We may, 
perhaps, take this direction as serving to 
secure the favourable reception of Onesi- 
mus: for the Apostle would himself come 
aud see how his request had fared. ‘* For 
great would be the favour and honour 
shewn by Paul’s visit, Paul after his 
aceession of years, Paul after his bonds,” 
Chrysostom. Or it may be, as Ellicott, 
that Philemon was uot to consider the 
Epistle as a mere petition for Onesimus, 
but as containing special messages on other 
matters to himself. Your and you refer 
to those named in vv. 1, 2. 23— 25. ] 
Concitsion. See on Col. iv. 10, 12, 14, 
where the same persons send greeting. 
Jesus called Justus (Col. iv. 11) does not 
appear here. 25.} On all matters 
regarding the dute and circumstances of 
writing the Epistle, see the Introduetion. 
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NOTICE. 


Ix consequence of some remarks made in critiques on the former 
part of this Volume, the reader is again reminded, that the 
differences between the rendering in the text, and that given in 
the notes, are not accidental, but intentional. The (few? is an 
English Version, conformed to English idiom: while the notes 
put the reader in possession, as well as our tongue will allow, of 
the original form of the expression. Thus frequently the render- 
ing in the notes will admit of several senses, of which the cersion 


is compelled to adopt only one. 
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§ 1] ITS AUTHORSHIP. [ANTRODUCTION, 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
SECTION I. 
ITS AUTIHORSIIP. 


1, Tue most proper motto to prefix to this section would be that 
saying of Origen, 

“Tf then any churel professes this Epistle as being Paul’s, let it 
have credit for the circumstance : for not in vain have the ancients 
handed it down as Panl’s ; but who wrote! the Epistle, God alone 
knows the truth.” 

2. For these latter words represent the state of our knowledge at 
this day. There is a certain amount of evidence, both external, from 
tradition, aud internal, from approximation in some points to his 
acknowledged Epistles, which points to St. Paul as its anthor. But 
when we come to examine the former of these, it will be seen that 
the tradition gives way beneath us in regard of authenticity and trust- 
worthiness ; and as we search into the latter, the points of similarity are 
overborne by a far greater number of indications of divergenee, and 
of incompatibility, both m style and matter, with the hypothesis of the 
Pauliue authorship. 

3. There is one cirenmstance which, though this is the most notable 
instanee of it, is not unfamiliar to the unbiassed conductor of enquiries 
into the difficulties of Tloly Scripture ; viz. that, in modern times at 
least, most has been taken for granted by those who knew least abont 
the matter, and the strongest assertions always made by men who have 
never searched into, or have been unable to appreciate, the evidenee. 
Genuine research has led, in almost every instance, to a modified holding, 
or to an entire rejection, of the Panline hypothesis. 

4. It will be my purpose, in the following paragraphs, to deal (follow- 
ing the steps of many who have gone before me, aud more especially of 
Bleek) with the various hypotheses in order, as to both their external 
and internal evidence. It will be impossible in citing the external 
evidence, to keep these hypotheses entirely distinet : that which is eited 
as against one will frequently be for another which is not nuder treat- 
ment, and must oe referred baek to on reaching that one. 


! On the sense of the word wrote, see below, par. 21 and note. 
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5. As preliminary then to all such specifie considerations, we will 
enquire first into the external and traditional ground, then into that 
which is internal, arising {rom the Epistle itself, of the supposition that 
Sr. Pact was the Author and Writer, or the Author without being the 
Writer, of the Epistle. 

G. Some think that they see an allusion to our Epistle in 2 Pet. iil. 
15, 16. But to this there are several objections ; amoug which the 
principal is, that no passages can be pointed out in our Epistle answering 
to the description there given. This point has not been much pressed, 
even by those who have raised it ; being doubtless felt to be too insecure 
to build any safe conelusion upon. 

7. The same may he said of the idea that our Epistle is alluded to by 
St. James, ch. ii. 24, 25. Pug supposes that the citation of Rahab as 
justified by works is direetly polemical, and aimed at Heb, xi. 81. But 
as Bleek well remarks, even were we to conecde the polemical character 
of the citation, why necd Heb, xi. 31 be fixed on as its especial point 
of attack ? Was it not more than probable, that the followers of 
St. Paul would have adduced this, among other examples, in their oral 
teaching ? 

8. We come then to the first undoubted allusions to the Epistle ; 
which oceur in the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, 
dating before the conclusion of the first century. Clement is well 
acquainted with the Epistles of St. Paul: he quotes by name 1 Cor. ; 
he closely imitates Rom. i. 29—82: he frequently alludes to other 
passages. But of no Epistle does he make such large and constant use, 
as of this to the Hebrews : and this is testified by Eusebius,—“ in which 
(i.e. lis Epistle to the Corinthians) he brings forward many thoughts 
out of the Epistle to the [ebrews, and even some passages out of it 
verbatim, thus shewing clearly that the work was no new one in his 
time.” The same is testified by Jerome also. 

9. Now some have argned from this that, as Clement thus reproduces 
passages of this as well as of other Epistles confessedly canonical, he 
must have held this to be canonieal, and if he, then the Roman ehurch, 
in whose name he writes; and if canonical, then written by St. Paul. 
But Bleck well observes, that this whole argument is built on an 
unhistorical assumption respecting the Canon of the New Test., which 
was certainly not settled in Clement's time ; and that, in faet, his use 
of this Epistle proves no more than that it was well known and execed- 
ingly valued by him. It is a weighty testimony for the Epistle, but 
says nothing as to its Author’*. 

10, The first notices in any way touching the question of the author- 
ship mect us after the middle of the sccond eentury, And it is remark- 


2 Sce this, and the inference from it, treated more fully below, Sect. vi, par. 2. 
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able enough, that from these notices we must gather, that at that early 
date there were the same various views respecting it, inthe main, which 
uow prevail; the sane doubt whether St. Paul was the author, or some 
other Teacher of the apostolic age ; and if some other, then what part 
st. Paul had, or whether any, in influencing his argument or dictating 
his matter. 

The earliest of these testimonies is that of Panvaexus, the chief 
of the eatechetical school in Alecundria about the middle of the sceond 
century. There is a passage preserved to us by Eusebius from a lost 
work of Clement of Alexandria, in which the latter says that the blessed 
Presbyter said, that since our Lord was the real Apostle to the Hebrews, 
St. Panl, out of modesty, and as being himself sent to the Gentiles, did 
not attach his name to this Epistle 3, 

12. ‘Phere can be no doubt that by the blessed Pr ealinlér here, Clement 
means SE ananine Ensebius tells us of Clement, that he in this lost 
work reported the sayings of his master Pantanus. 

13. Nor can there be any doubt, from these words, that Pantenus 
believed the Epistle to be the work of St. Paul. But as Bleck observes, 
we have no data to enable us to range this testimony in its right plaee 
as regards the controversy. Being totally unacquainted with the con- 
text in which it occurs, we cannot say whether it represents an opinion 
of Pantxnus’s own, or a general persuasion ; whether it is addneed 
polemically, or merely as solving the problem of the anonymousness of 
the Epistle for those who already believed St. Paul to be the Author, 
Nothing ean well be more foolish, and beside the purpose, than the 
reason whieh it renders for this anonymonsness : are we to reckou the 
assninption of the Pauline authorship in it as a subjcetivity of the same 
mind as devised the other? For aught that this testimony itself says, 
it may have been so: we can only then estimate it rightly, when we 
regard it as one of a class, betokening something like cousensus on the 
inatter in question. 

14, And such a consensus we certainly seem to be able to trace in the 
writers of the Alexandrian school, CLEMENT himself, both in his works 
which have come down to us, and in the fragments of his lost works 
preserved hy Euschbins, frequently and expressly cites the Epistle as the 
work of St. Panl, Nay, his testimony goes further than this, Ina 
well-known passage of Eusebius, he cites from the same lost work of 
Clement as follows : 

“He says that the Epistle to the Hebrews is Paul's, and was 
written to Hebrews in the Tebrew tongue, and that Luke dil- 
gently translated it and published it for the Grecks. rem which 
cireumstanee it is, that its style has a similarity to that of the Acts. 
But that Paul very naturally did not prefix ‘Paul the Apostle’ to 


3 Sce below, par. 71, a very similar sentiment from Jerome. 
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it, as the Hebrews suspeeted and disliked him, and so he would not 
alicnate them in the very beginning of his work.” 

15. Valuable as the above passage is, it fails to point out to us defi- 
nitively the ground and the extent of the opinion which it expresses. 
The citations from the Epistle throughout Clement’s writings shew us, 
that his persuasion respeeting its having been pnt into Greek by St. 
Luke, did not prevent him from every where citing the Greek as the 
words of St. Paul; either expressly naming him, or indieating him 
under the words ‘the [divine] Apostle.” But whether the opinion was 
derived from tradition, or from his own eritieal research, there is nothing 
here to inform us. The reference to the similarity of dietion to that in 
the Acts seems rather to point to the latter souree. Nor again can we 
say whether le is representing (1) a general opinion, prevalent. as trans- 
mitted in the Alexandrian chureh, or (2) one confined to himself, or 
(3) one which had spread throngh the teaching of Pantenus his master. 
This last is hardly probable, seeing that he gives for the anonymonsness 
of the Epistle a far more sensible reason than that whieh he imme- 
diately after quotes from Pantenus. We ean derive from the passage 
nothing but a surmise respecting the view prevalent in Alexandria at 
the time. And that surmise would lead us to believe that St. Paul was 
not there held to have been the writer of the Epistle in its present Greek 
form, however faithfully that present form may represent his original 
meaning, 

16, We now eome to the testimony of OntGEeNn ; from which, without 
being able to solve the above historical question, we gain considerably 
more light on the subject of the tradition respecting the Epistle. 

17. In his own ordinary practice in his writings, Origen cites the 
Epistle as the work of St. Paul, using much the same terms as Clement 
in so doing : viz. either “ Puxd” or “the Apostle.” In the Homilies on 
Joshua, he distinctly aseribes fourteen Epistles to St. Pan]. But in 
what sense he makes these citations, we must ascertain by his own more 
accurately expressed opinion on the matter ; from which it will appear, 
how unfairly Origen has been claimed by superficial arguers for the 
Pauline authorship, as on their side. 

18. Before however coming to this, it may be well to adduce two or 
three passages in which he indicates the diversity of opinion which pre- 
vailed., In his Commentary on Matt. xxiii. 27, speaking of the slaying 
of the prophets, he cites, as from St. Paul, 1 Thess. i. 14, 15, and Heb. 
xi. 87,388 ; and then adds, “ Lut suppose any one repudiates the Epistle 
to the Iebrews as not berng Pauls.” And then after a caution against 
apocryphal works foisted in by the Jews (among whieh he clearly does 
not mean to include our Epistle), le adds, “ Still, 77 any one receives 
that to the Hebrews as an Epistle of Paul,” &e. 

Again, in his Epistle to Africanus, in the course of removing the 
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doubt of his friend as to the authenticity of the history of Susanna, he 
micntions the traditional death of Isaiah, which he says “is testified to 
by the Epistle to the Hebrews, but is not written in any of the canonical 
books” (meaning, not that the Epistle was not one of these books, but 
that the account of Isaial’s martyrdom is not in any canonieal book ef 
the Old Test.). Then he adds, “ But possibly some who are pressed 
by this argument may take refuge in the view of those who set aside the 
Iepistle as not written by Paul: and to them we should have to use 
another argument to shew that the Epistle is Paul’s.” 

It would have been of some interest to know who these some were, 
and whether their setting aside of the Epistle arose from the absence of 
ancient tradition as to the Pauline authorship, or from critical con- 
clusions of their own, arrived at from study of the Epistle itself But 
of this Origen says nothing. 

19. The principal testimony of his own is contained in two frag- 
ments of his lost Homilies on this Epistle, preserved by Eusebius : In 
these he observes, that the style of the Epistle is not that characteristic 
of the Apostle, who deelared himself unskilful in style; but is more 
Greek in its form of diction, as every one who knows how to discriminate 
styles must confess. On the other hand, any one who reads attentively 
the Apostolic writings must also confess, that the thoughts are mar- 
vellous, and no way inferior to the acknowledged writings of the 
Apostles. After this, he says that the thonghts appear to him to be 
those of the Apostle, but the diction and style those of some reporter 
or paraphraser of the things said by his master.” 

Then follows the sentence cited by us in par. 1. And afterwards he 
adds, “The aecount which has come down to us is divided, some 
reporting that Clement, who became Bishop of Rome, wrote the Epistle, 
others that it was Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” - 

We learn from these remarkable fragments several interesting parti- 
culars: among which may be mentioned ; 

First, Origen’s own opinion as to the Epistle, deduced from grounds 
which he regards as being elear to all who are on the one hand 
accustomed to judge of style, and, on the other, versed in the apostolic 
writings; viz. that its Author in its present form is not St. Paul, but 
some one who has embodied in his own style and form the thoughts of 
that Apostle. One thing however he leaves in uncertainty; whether 
we are to regard such diseiple of St. Paul, or the Apostle himself, as 
speaking in the first person throughout the Epistle. 

20. Secondly, the fuct that some churches, or church, regarded the 
Epistle as the work of St. Paul. Viut here again the expression is some- 
what vague. The words, “if any church,” way be an uncertain in- 
dieation of several churches, or it may be a pointed allusion to one. 
If the latter, which from what follows, is the more probable, the church 
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would probably be the Alexandrian, by what we have already seen of 
the testimonies of Pantanus and Clement. The words “let it have 
> must be taken as meaning, ‘I have no 
> and the ground, 


credit for the circumstance’ 
wish to deprive it of this its peculiar advantage?’ 
“for not in vain have the ancients handed it down as Paul's,” must be 
his own conviction, that the thoughts of the Epistle proceeded originally 
from the Apostle. Who “the ancients” were, it is impossible for us to 
say. Possibly, if we confine our vicw to one church, no more than 
Pantenus, and Clement, and their disciples. One thing is very plain; 
that they cannot have been men whose tradition satisfied Origen him- 
self, or he would not have spoken as he has. Be they who they might, 
one thing is plain ; that their tradition is spoken of by him as not im 
rain, not as resting on external matter of fact, but as finding justifica- 
tion in the internal character of the Epistle ; and that it did not 
extend to the fact of St. Paul having written the Epistle, but only to its 
being, in some sense, his. 

21. Thirdly, that the authorship of the Epistle was regarded by Origen 
as utterly unknown, Thus only can we interpret the words, “but who 
wrote the Epistle, God only knows the truth.’ For that it is in vain to 
attempt to understand the word wrote of the mere scribe, in the sense 
of Rom. xvi. 22, is shewn by its use in the same sentence, “ Leke who 
wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” 

22. This passage further testifies respecting external tradition, as it 
had come down to Origen himself. He speaks of “ the account which 
has come down to us:” clearly meaning these words of historical tradi- 
tron, and thereby by implication excluding from that category the 
tradition of the Pauline authorship, And this historical tradition gave 
two views: one, that Clement of Rome was the Writer ; the othcr, that 

- St. Luke was the Writer. 

23. And this last cireumstance is of importance, as being our only 
clue out of a ditliculty which Bleck has felt, but has not attempted to 
remove. We find ourselves otherwise in this ambiguity with regard to 
the origin of one or the other hypothesis. If the Pauline authorship 
was the original historieal tradition, the diffienlties presented by the 
Epistle itself were sure to have ealled it in donbt, and suggested the 
other: if on the other hand the name of any disciple of St. Paul was 
delivered down by historical tradition as the writer, the apostolicity and 
Panline character of the thonghts, coupled with the desire to find a 
great name for an anonymous Epistle, was sure to have prodneed, and 
when produced would casily find acceptance for, the idea that St. Paul 
was the author, But the fact that Origen speaks of “ the aeconnt 
which has come down to uss? not as for, but as ayatnst the Pauline 
hypothesis, seems to shew that the former of these alternatives was 
really the case. 
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24. As far then as we have at present advaneed, we scom to have 
gathered the following as the probable result, as to the praetice and 
state of opinion in the Alexandrine chureh : 

(a) That it was enstomary to speak of and quote from the Epistie as 
the work of St. Paul. 

(2) ‘That this was done by writers of discernment, and familiarity with 
the apostolic writings, net because they thought the style and actual 
writing to be St. Paul’s, but as sccing that from the nature of the 
thonghts and matter, the Epistle was worthy of and characteristic of 
that Apostle ; thus feeling that it was not without reason that those 
before them had delivered the Epistle down to them as St. Paul’s. 

(c) That we nowhere find trace of historical tradition asserting the 
Pauline authorship : but on the contrary, we find it expressly quoted on 
the other side *. 

25. We now pass to other portions of the ehureh : and next, to pro- 
consular Africa. Tere we find, in the beginning of the third eentury, 
the testimony of TerTULLtAn, expressly ascribing the Epistle to Bar- 
nabas. “There exists also a writing under the name of Barnabas, 
addressed to the Hebrews : a man of sufficient authority, considering 
that Paul ranked him with himself in the practice of abstinenee 
(1 Cor. ix. 6).” And then he eites Heb, vi. 4+—8, as an admonition of 
Barnabas. 

26. From the way in which the Epistle is here simply cited as the 
work of Barnabas, we clearly see that this was no mere opinion of Ter- 
tullian’s own, but at all events the aceepted view of that portion of the 
church. He docs not hint at any doubt on the matter. But here again 
we are at a‘loss, from what souree to derive this view.  Lither, sup- 
posing Barnabas really the author, genuine historical tradition may have 
been its souree,—or lacking such tradition, some in the Afriean ehurch 
may originally have inferred this from the nature of the eontents of the 
Epistle ; and the view may subsequently have become gencral there. 
One thing however the testimony shews beyond all doubt: that the 
idea of a Pauline authorship was wholly unknown to Tertullian, and to 
those for whom he wrote. 

27. If it were necessary further to confirm evidence so decisive, we 
might do so by citing his charge against Marcion, of falsifying the 
number of the Epistles of St. Paul: “ Yet Iam astonished, seeing that 
he received Epistles written to individuals, that he has rejected the 
two to Timothy, and one to Titus, on the state of the church. 
He has taken upon him, I faney, also to falsify the number of the 
Epistles.” 

Now secing that Marcion held ten Epistles only of St. Paul, it would 


4 On the phenomenon of the dicersily of traditions, see below, par. 36 ff. 
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appear by combining this with the former testimony, that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was not here reekoned among them. 

28. Among the wituesses belonging to the end of the seeond and 
beginning of the third century, none is of more weight than IRENxvus, a 
Greek of Asia Minor by birth, and bishop of Lyons in Gaul, and thus 
representing the testimony of the church in both countries. In his 
great work against Heresies, he makes frequent use of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, expressly quoting twelve of them. There is no citation from 
the Epistle to Philemon, which may well be, from its brevity, and its 
personal character. But nowhere in this work has he eited or referred 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews at all, although it would have been 
exceedingly apposite for his purpose, as against the Gnosties of his time. 
Ensebius says “that a work of Irenzus was extant in his time, called 
treatises concerning various matters, wherein he quoted passages from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Wisdom of Solomon.” From this 
it would seem that Eusebius was unable to find any citations of the 
Epistle in other works of Trenzus known to him. And he does not 
even here say that Ireneus mentioned St. Paul as the author of the 
Epistle. 

29. Indeed we have a testimony which goes to assert that this Father 
distinetly denied the Pauline authorship. Photius cites a passage from 
Stephen Gobar, a tritheist of the sixth eentury, in which he says, ‘that 
Hlippolytus and Ireneus assert the Epistle to the Ilebrews, commonly 
aseribed to Paul, not to be by him.” The same is indecd asserted of 
Hippolytus by Photius himself: but it is strange, if Ireneus had asserted 
it, that Eusebius should have made no mention of the faet, adducing 
as he does the citation of the Epistle by him. At the ‘same time, 
Gobar’s language is far too precise to be referred to the mere fact that 
Trenwus does not cite the Epistle as St. Paul’s, as some have endeavoured 
to refer it: and it is to be remembered, that Eusebius does not pretend 
to have read or seen all the works of Irenzus then extant. Bleek puts 
the alteruative well, according as we accept, or do not accept, the asser- 
tion of Gobar. If we accept it, it would shew that Irenaeus had found 
somewhere prevalent the idea that St. Paul was the anthor ; otherwise he 
would not have taken the pains to contradict such an idea. If we do not 
accept it as any more than a negative report, meaning that Ireneus 
nowhere eites the Epistle as St. Paul’s, then at all events, considering 
that he constantly cites St. Paul’s Epistles as his, we shall have the 
presumption, that he neither accepted, nor knew of, any such idea as 
the Pauline authorship. 

30. If we now pass to the Church of Rome, we find, belonging to the 
period of which we have been treating, the testimony of the presbyter 
Caius. Of him Ensebius relates, “that in a dialogue published by 
him, he speaks of thirteen Epistles only written by Paul, not numbering 
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among them that to the Iebrews, because it is even till now (Kuse- 
bius’s time) thought by some at Rome not to be the Apostle’s.” 

These words ean lead ouly to one ef two inferences : that Caius, uot 
numbering the Epistle among those of St. Paul, cither placed it by 
itself, or did not mention it at all, In either case, he must be regarded 
as speaking, not his own private judgment merely, but that of the 
ehurch to whieh he belonged, in which, as we further Icarn, the same 
judgment yet lingered more than a century after, 

31. Another testimony is that of the fragment respecting the canon 
of the New Test., first published by Muratori, aud kuown by his uname, 
generally aseribed to the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century. In this fragment it is stated that St. Paul wrote Epistles to 
seven churches ; and his thirteen Epistles are enumerated, in a peentiar 
order: but that to the Hebrews is not named, unless it be distantly 
hinted at, which is not probable. 

32. As far then as we have advanced, the following seems to be our 
result. Vowhere, except tu the Alexandrine church, does there seem to 
have existed any idea that the Epistle was St. Paul’s. Throughout the 
whole Western Chureh, it is cither left unenumerated among his 
writings, or expressly excluded from them. That it is wholly futile to 
attempt to refer this to any influence of the Moutanist or Marcionite 
disputes, has been well and simply shewn hy Bleek. The idea of the 
eatholie teachers of the whole Western Chureh disparaging and ex- 
eluding an apostolical book, because one passage of it (eh. vi. +—6) 
seemed to favour the tenets of their adversaries, is too preposterous 
ever to have been suggested, except in the interests of a desperate 
eause: and the fauet that Tertullian, himself a Montanist, cites Heb. vi. 
4—6 on his side, but without ascribing it to St. Paul, is decisive 
against the notion that his adversaries so ascribed it at auy time: for 
he would have been sure in that ease to have charged them with their 
desertion of such an opinion. 

33. And even in the Alexandrine Chureh itself, as we have scen, 
there is no reliable trace of a historical tradition of the Pauline author- 
ship. Every expression which scems to imply this, such e.g. as that 
much-adduced one of Origen, “ for not in vain huve the ancients handed 
wt down as being Pauls,” when fairly examined, gives way under us. 
The traditional account, though inconsistent with itself, was entirely 
the other way. 

34. The fair account then of opinion in the latter end of the second 
century seems to be this: that there was then, as now, great uncertulaty 
regarding the authorship of our Epistle: that the gencral east of the 
thoughts was recognized as Pauline, and that the auctents, whatever 
that may imply, had not uureasonably handed it down as St. Paul's: 
but on what grounds, we are totally unable to say: for ecclesiastical 
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tradition does not bear them out. In proconsular Africa it was aseribed 
to Barnabas: by the tradition which had come down to Origen and his 
fellows, to Luke or Clement ; while the Western Chureh, even when 
judged of by Ireneus, who was brought up in Asia, and even including 
the Church of Rome, the capital of the world, where all reports on such 
matters were sure to be ventilated, seems to have been altogether 
without any positive tradition or opinion on the matter. 

35. Before advancing with the history, which has now become of 
secondary importance to ns, I will state to what, in my own view, this 
result points, as regarding the formation of our own conclusion on the 
matter. 

36. It simply leaves us, unfettered by any overpowering jndgment of 
antiquity, to examine the Epistle for ourselves, and form our own opinion 
from its contents. Even were we to admit the opinion of a Panline 
authorship to the rank of an early tradition, which it docs not appear in 
the strict sense to have been, we should then have ancient ecclesiastical 
traditicn broken into various lines, and inconsistent with itself: not 
requiring our assent to one or other of its numerons variations... Those 
who are prepared to follow it, and it alone, will have to make up their 
minds whether they will attach themselves to the catechetical school of 
Alexandria, and if so, whether to that portion of it (if such portion 
existed, which is not proved) which regarded the Epistle as purely and 
simply the work of St. Paul, or to that which, with Clement, regarded 
the present Epistle as a Greek version by St. Luke of a [Hebrew original 
hy St. Paul,—or to the West African Chureh, which regarded it as 
written by Barnabas ; or to the “story” or “ account” mentioned by 
Origen, in its Clementine or its Lucan branch ; or to the negative view 
of the churches of Europe. 

37. For to one or other of these courses, and on these grounds, would 

the intelligent follower of tradition be confined. It would be in vain for 
him to allege, as a motive for his opinion, the subsequent universal preva- 
lence of one or other of these views, unless he could at the same time shew 
that that prevalence was owing to the overpowering force of an authentic 
tradition, somewhere or other existing. That the whole church of Rome 
believed the Pauline authorship in subsequent centuries, would be no 
compensation for the total absence of snch belief at that time when, if 
there were any such authentic tradition any where, it must have pre- 
railed in that ehmreh. That the same was uniformly asserted and acted 
on by the writers of the Alexandrine ebureh in later ages, does not tend 
to throw any light on the vague mnecertainty which hangs over the first 
appearanees of the opinion, wherever it is spoken of and its grounds 
alleged by such earlier teachers as Clement and Origen. 

38. And these considerations are much strengthened, when we take 
into account what strong reasons there were why the opinion of the 
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Pauline authorship, when once advaneed by men of authority in teach- 
ing, should gain general aeceptance, We see this teudeney slrendy 
prevailing in the writings of Clement of Alexandria and Origen ; who, 
notwithstanding the sentenees which have been queted from them, yet 
throughout their writings acquiesee for the most part in a conventional 
habit of citing the Epistle as the work of St. Paul. And as time passed 
on, a belicf, which so conveniently set at res¢ all doubts about am inpor- 
tant anonymous canonical writing, spread (and all the more as the 
character of the times beeame less and less eritical and enquiring) over 
the whole extent of the chureh. 

39. It will be well to interpose two cantions, especially for young 
readers. It has been very mneh the practice with the maintainers of 
the Panline authorship to deal largely in sweeping assertions regarding 
early ceclesiastical tradition. They have not unfrequently alleged on 
their side the habit of citation of Clement and Origen, as shewing their 
belief respeeting the Epistle, nneorreeted by those passages which shew 
what that belief really was, Let not readers then be borne away by 
these strong assertions, but let them carefully and intelligently examine 
for themsclyes. 

40, Oursceond caution is one regarding the intelligent use of ancient 
testimony. Hitherto, we have been endeavouring to trace up to their 
first origin the beliefs respeeting the Epistle. Whence did they first 
arise ?, Where do we find them prevailing in the earliest times, and there, 
why? Now this is the only method of enquiry on the subjeet which is 
or can be decisive, as far as external evidenee is concerned. In follow- 
ing down the stream of time, materials for this enquiry soon fail ms. 
And it has been the practice of some of the upholders of the Pantine 
authorship, to amass long lists of names and testimonies, from later ages, 
of men who simply swelled the ranks of conformity to the opinion when it 
once became prevalent. Let readers distrust all such accumulations as 
evidenee. They are valuable as shewing the growth and prevalence of 
the opinion, but in no other light. No aecretions to the river in its 
course can alter the sitnation and character of the fountain-head, 

41. We proceed now with the history of opinion, which, as before 
remarked, is beeome very much the history of the spread of the belicf of 
a Pauline authorship. 

At Alerandria, as we might have expected, the eenventional habit 
of quoting the Epistle as St. Paul’s gradually prevailed over critical 
suspicion and carly tradition. 

42. Dionysivs, president of the eatechetical school, and afterwards 
bishop of Alexandria, in the middle of the third eceutury, cites Heb. 
x. 34 expressly as the words of St. Paw. Prrur, bishop (about 300), 
who suffered under Dioeletian, cites eb. xi. 82 as the Apostles. 

Tterax or Hieraeas, of Leontopolis, who lived about the same time, 
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and who, although the founder of a heresy, appears not to have severed 
himself from the church, is repeatedly adduced by Epiphanius as citing 
the Epistle as “the Apostle’s ?’? and the same Epiphanius says of the 
Melchiscdekites (see on ch. vil. 3), that they attempted to support their 
view by Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 

ALEXANDER, bishop about 312, says in an Epistle to Alexander bishop 
of Constantinople, 

“ Agreeably to this exelaims also the lofty speaker Paul, saying 
concerning Ilim, ‘ Whom He appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also Ife made the worlds :’” Heb, i. 2. 

AntTonits, the celebrated promoter of the monastic life in Egypt, in 
one of his seven epistles to various monasteries, says, “ of whom Paul 
saith that they, on account of us, have not received the promises” (Heb. 
xi. 13, 39, 40). 

43. But the most weighty witness for the view of the Alexandrine 
chureh at this time is ATHANASIUS, in the middle of the fourth century. 
Ile enumerates the canonical books which have come down and are 
believed to be inspired, among which he names fourteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, and among them our Epistle, without alluding to any doubt on 
the subject. And in his other writings every where he cites the Epistle 
as St. Paul’s, 

44. Belonging to nearly the same time in the same ehureh are three 
other writers—by all of whom the Epistle is either expressly or implicitly 
cited as the work of St. Paul, 

45. It would be to little purpose to multiply names, in a ehureh whieh 
by this time lad universally and undoubtingly reecived the Pauline 
authorship. Bleek has addueed, with copious citations, Dipymus (the 
teacher of Jerome and Rufinus),— Marcus Eremita (about 400),— 
Turoruiies of ALEXANDRIA (about 400),—IsiporeE of Petusium (died 
450),—Crrit of ALEXANDRIA (died 444) : concerning which last it is 
to be observed, that thongh Nestorius had adduced passages from the 
Epistle on his side, as being St. Paul’s, Cyril, in refuting them, docs not 
make the slightest reference to the formerly existing doubt as to the 
authorship. 

46. And so it continned in this church in subsequent times : the only 
remarkable execption being found im Evtuarius (about 460), who, 
though he regards the Epistle as of Pauline origin, and reckons fourteen 
Epistles of St. Paul, yet adduees the old doubts concerning it, and believes 
it to be a translation made by Clement of Rome from a Webrew original 
by the Apostle. This view he supports by the considerations, 1. of its 
style ; 2. of its wanting an address from the writer ; 3. on aceount of 
what is said ch. it. 3, 4. For the first, he gives the reason that it was 
translated from the Hcbrew, some say, by Luke, but most, by Clement, 
whose style it rescmbles, Then he gives the usual reason for the want of 
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a superseription, viz. that St. Paul was not the Apostle of the Jews but 
of the Gentiles, citing Gal. ii. 9, 10: and proceeds, but the Epistle is 
afterwards seen to be Paul's, by eh. x. 34, in which the (iow exploded) 
reading with my bonds is his point: by ch. xiii. 18, 19: by ch. xiii. 23, 
in which he interprets the word which we render, “ set at Uberty,? “sent 
forth for the minisiry,” whieh he says no one could do but St. Pant: and 
then expeeting him soon, he promises, as is his custom frequently, a 
visit from himself with him. 

This testimony is valuable, as shewing that in the midst of the pre- 
valence of the now aecepted opinion, a spirit of intelligent criticism still 
survived, 

47. If we now tnrn to other parts of the Eastern Church, we find the 
same aeceptation of the Pauline authorship from the middle of the third 
century onwards, Bleek gives citations from Mermopivus, Bishop of 
Olympus in Lycia, about 290; from Patt of Samosata, Bishop of An- 
tioch in 264: from JAcon, Bishop of Nistpts, about $25; trom Erie 
the Syrian (died 378). 

48. A separate notice is required of the testimony of Evsrpirs 
of Caesarea, the well-known Chureh historian. In very many passages 
throughout his works, and more especially in his eommentary on the 
Psalms, he cites the Epistle, and always as the work of St. Paul, or of 
“the Apostle,” or “the holy Apostle,” or “the divine Apostle.” In hts 
Ecclesiastical History also he reckons it among the Epistles of St. Pant. 
In the chapter whieh treats especially of the eanon of the New Test., while 
there is no express mention of the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is evident, 
by comparing his words there and in another place, that he reckons it as 
confessedly one of the writings of St.Paul. For he enumerates among 
those New Test. books which are ‘received by all,” yourtecn Epistles of 
St. Paul. 

Stull it would appear from another passage, that Eusebius himself he- 
lieved the Epistle to have been written in Hebrew by St. Paul and trans- 
lated by Luke, or more probably by Clement, whose style it resembles. 

Ifsuch was his view, however, he was hardly consistent with himsclf: 
for elsewhere he seems to assume that the Epistle was written in Greek 
by the Apostle himself; an inconsistency which betrays cither carcless- 
ness, or change of opinion. 

49, Marks of the same inconsistency further appear in another place, 
where he numbers our Epistle among the doubtful books, saying of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, that he cites testimonies from doubtful books, such 
as that called the Wisdom of Solomon, Jesus the Son of Sirach, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and those of Barnabas and Clement and Jude. 
It has becn suggested that the inconsisteney may be remoyed by accept- 
ing this last as a mere matter of fact, meaning that these beoks are ealled 
in question by some. 
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50, As we pass downwards, I shall mention but eursorily those 
writers who uniformly quote the Epistle as St. Paul’s ; pausing only to 
notice any trace of a different opinion, or any testimony worth express 
citation. The full testimonies will be found in Bleck, and most of them 
in Lardner, vol, i. 

51. Of the class first mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, are 
Cyril of Jerusalem (died 386); Gregory of Nazianzum (died 389); 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus (dicd 402); Basil the Great, 
Bishop of Cwsarea in Cappadocia (died 879); his brother Gregory, 
Bishop of Nyssa (died about 870); Titus of Bostra (died about 871); 
Chrysostom (died 407); Theodore of Mopsnestia (died about 428) ; 
Theedoret, Bishop of Cyrus in Cilicia (died 457). 

52. In the works of this latter Father we find it asserted that the 
Epistle was written from Rome. Also we find the Arians ebharged with 
setting it aside as spurious. 

The same accusation is found,—in the Dialogue on the Trinity, 
aseribed somctimes to Athanasius, sometimes to Theodorcét : where the 
orthodox interlocutor makes the rather startling assertion, ‘ that ever 
since the Gospel was first preached, the Epistle had been believed to be 
Paul’s;’—and in Epiphanius, Her. xix. 14, p. 788, where at the same 
time he eharges them with misusing Heb. iii. 2, Him that made Him, 
for the purposes of their crror. Fiom this, and from the Epistle of Arius 
to Alexander, where he professes his faith, and cites Heb.i. 2, it is plain 
that the Arians did not rejeet the Epistle altogether. Nay, they hardly 
denied its Pauline authenticity ; for in that case we should have Atha- 
rasius in his polemics against them, and Alexander, defending this 
authenticity, whereas they always take it for granted. Morcover in the 
disputation of Augustine with the Arian Gothic Bishop Maximinus, 
we find the latter twice quoting the Epistle as St. Paul’s. So that 
whatever may have been done by individual Arians, it is clear that as 
a party they did not reject either the Epistle itself or its Pauline 
authorship. 

53. Correspondent with the spread of the aceeptance of the Epistle as 
St. Paul’s was its reception, in the MSS., into the number of his Epistles. 
Tt was so receive} in the character of a reeent accession, variously ranked: 
cifher at the end of those addressed to churches, or at the end of all. 

54. The motives for these differing arrangements were obvious. Some 
placed it last, as an addition to the Epistles of St. Paul; others, to give 
it more its proper rank, put it before the Epistles to individuals, Dut 
had it been originally among St. Pauls Epistles, there can be vo doubt 
that it would have taken its place according to its importance, which 
is the principle of arrangeinent of the undonbted Pauline Epistles in the 
canon, 

55. A trace of a peenliar arrangement is fonnd in the Great Vatican 
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Mannseript. In that MS., all the fourteen Epistles of St. Pan) form one 
continned whole, nimmbercd throughout by sections. But the pistle te 
the Hebrews, which stands after 2 Thess., does not correspond, in the 
numeration of its sections, with its present place in the order, Tt evi- 
dently onee followed the Epistle to the Galatians, that Epistle ending 
with the 59th seetionn—IIeh, beginning with § GO,—and Eph. (the 
latter part of Heb. being deficient) with § 70, This would scem = to 
shew that the MIS. from whieh this was copied, or at all events which 
Was at some previous time copicd for its text, had Heb. after Gal; which 
would indicate a still stronger persnasion that it was St. Pants. In 
the Sahidie version only does it appear In that place which it would 
naturuly hold according to its importance; i.e. between 2 Cor. and 
Gal. But from the fact of no existing Greck MS. having it in this 
place, we must ascribe the phanomenon to the eaprice of the framer of 
that version. 

56, Returning to the Western chureh, we find that it was some time 
after the beginning of the third century before the Epistle was generally 
recognized as St. Paul’s ; and that even when this beeame the case, it 
was not equally used and cited with the rest of his Epistles. 

About the middle of the third century flourished in the chnreli of Rome 
Novattan, the author of the celebrated sehism which went by his name, 
We have works of his full of Scripture citations, and on subjeets which 
would have been admirably elneidated by this Epistle. Yet nowhere has 
he quoted or alluded to it. That he would not have had any feeling 
adverse to it is pretty clear; for no passage in the New Test. could give 
such apparent countenance to his severer view concerning the non- 
readmission of the “lapsed,” as Heb. vi. £—6. Yet le never cited it 
for hts purpose. 

57, Contemporary with Novatian, we have, in the West African church, 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (died 258), In all his writings, he never 
cites, or even alludes to, our Epistle ; which he would certainly have done 
for the same reason as Novatian would have done it, had he recognized it 
as the work of St. Paul; the whole of whose Epistles he cites, with the 
exception of that to Philemon. In all probability, Tertullian’s view was 
also his, that it was written by Barnabas. 

58. A little later we have a witness from another part of the Latin 
chureh ; Victorinvs, Bishop of Pettau on the Drave, in Pannonia (died 
about 303). He asserts, in the most explicit manner, that St. Paul 
wrote only to seven churehes; and he enumerates the churches : viz. 
the Roman, Corinthian, Galatian, Ephesian, Philippian, Colossian, Thes- 
silonian, 

We may add to this, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is never quoted 
in his Commentary on the Apocalypse. 


59. About the middle of the fourth century, we find the practice 
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beginning in the Latin elmreh, of quoting the Epistle as St. Panl’s: 
bnt at first only here and there, and not as if the opinion were the 
prevailing one. Bleck traees the adoption of this view by the Latins to 
their closer intereourse with the Grecks abont this time owing to the 
Arian controversy, which oceasioned several of the Western theologians 
to spend some time in the East, where the Epistle was cited, at first 
by both parties, and always by the Catholics, as nndonbtedly St. Panl’s. 
Add to this the study of the Greck expository writers, and especially 
of Origen, and we shall have adduced enough reasons to aeconnt for 
the gradual spread of the idea of the Panline authorship over the 
West. 

60. A fitting example of both these influences is found in Hinary, 
Bp. of Poitiers (died 368), who seems to have been the first who thus 
regarded the Epistle. He quotes it indeed but seldom, in comparison 
with other parts of Scripture, and especially with St. Paul’s Epistles ; 
but when he does, it is decisively and without doubt, as the work of the 
Apostle. 

61. Lecirer of Cagliari (died 371) also cites the Epistle as St. Panl’s, 
but once only, though he freqnently cites Scripture, and especially St. 
Panl’s Epistles. And it is observable of him, that he was exiled by 
the emperor Constantius, and spent some time in Palestine and the 
Thebaid. 

62. Fabius Marius Victorinwus belongs to these same times. IIe was 
born in Africa, and passed the greater part of his days as a rhetorieian 
at Rome: being baptized as a Christian late in life. Most of his remain- 
ing works are against the Arians : and in them he cites our Epistle two 
or three times, and as St. Paul's ; still, it has been observed (by Bleck), 
not with sneh emphasis as the other books of Scripture, but more as a 
mere passing reference. Ife is said by Jerome to have written Commen- 
tarivs on the Apostle, i.e. on the Pauline Epistles: yet tt would appear, 
from what Cassiodorus implies in the sixth eentury, that up to his tine 
no Latin writer had commented on the £pistle, that he did not include it 
among them. 

63. Other Latin writers there are of this time, who make no use of 
our Epistle, though it would have well served their purpose in their 
writings. Suchare,—Pu-reapics, Bp. of Agen, in 8. W. Ganl (died aft. 
392) ;—Zeno, Bp. of Verona (about 860) ;—Pactanus, Bp. of Bareclona 
(abont 370) ;—Tlitary the Deacon, generally supposed to be the author 
of the Commentary on St. Panl’s Epistles found among the works of 
Ambrose (about 370) * ;—Orratus, Bp. of Milevi (about 364—375), 
who wrote on the Donatist schism. All these quote frequently from 
other parts of the New Test. and from St. Paul’s Epistles. 

5 'The Epistle is once cited by him, but so that it is distinguished from the writings 
of St. Paul. 
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6+. On the other hand, Ambrose, Bp. of Milan (died 397), combating 
strongly the Arians of his time, and imaking diligent use of the writings 
of Origen, Didymns, and Basil, often uses and quotes the Epistle, 
and always as the work of St. Paul In one celelhrated passage in his 
treatise on Penitenee, where he is impugning the allegation by the 
Novatians of Heh, vi. 4 fh, he defends the passage from misunderstand- 
ine; confesses its apparent ineonsisteney with St. Paul’s conduct to ihe 
sinner at Corinth ; does uot think of questioning the apostolieal autho- 
rity of the passage, but asks, “Could Paul preach against his own 
act 7” and gives two solutions of the apparent discrepancy. 

65. We have an important testimony coneerning our Epistle from 
Piirastrivs, Bp. of Breseia (died about 387), who while he eites the 
Epistle as unhesitatingly as his friend Ambrose, in his treatise on 
Tleresies, says, “* There is a heresy of some respecting the Epistle of 
Paul to the Hebrews. There are some who assert it not to be his, but 
say that it was written either by Barnabas the Apostle, or by Clement, 
Bishop of Rome. And others say it is an Epistle of the Evangelist 
Luke to the Laodiceans® And because some unbelievers have made 
additious in it, it is not read in the chureh; and, if it is read by some, 
yet it is not read to the people in the ehureh, but only thirteen Epistles 
of his, and oceasionally that to the Ilebrews. Also, because it is written 
in plausible language after a fashion, they think it not to be the work of 
that Apostle, Also beeanse in it the author says that Christ was made 
(ch. iii. 2), it is not read. And equally for another reason, its saying 
about penitence (ch. vi. 4 fh), on aecouut of the Novatians.” ‘Then he 
proeceds to give orthodox explanations of both places. 

IIe has also another remarkable passage, in which he enumerates 
thirteen Epistles of Paul as canonieal, and calls the rest apoeryphal, to 
he read for moral instruction by the perfeet, but not by all, as having 
been tampered with (so he would seem to mean) by hereties. 

These testimonies of Vhilastrius are curious, and hardly consistent 
with one another, nor with his own nsual practice of citing the Epistle 
as St. Panls. They seem to lead us to an inference agreeing with 
that to which our previous enquiries led, viz. that thongh some con- 
troversial writers in the Latin chureh at the end of the fourth eentury 
were beginning to cito the Epistle as St. Panl’s, it was not at that time 
so recognized in that chureh generally, nor publicly read: or if read, 
bnt seldom, 


6 This curious sentence can hardly mean, as Bleck, that they believed the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to be St. Luke’s, as also that apocryphal one which is wriften to the 
Laodiceans ; but that they believed the Epistle to the Hebrews to be St. Luke’s, and 
that i was also written to the Laodiceans, i.e. was the Mpistle alluded to under that 
designation by St. Paul in Col. iv. 16. What follows is very obsenre, but does not 
seem to me to snpport this rendering of Bleek’s. 
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66. This relnetance on the part of the Latin church to reeeive and 
reeognize the Epistle was doubtless continned and inercased by the use 
made of some passages init by the Novatian sehismaties. We have secn 
already, in par. 64, that Ambrose adduees this fact : and Bleck brings 
several instanees of it from other writers. But as time advanced, the 
intrinsie value of the Epistle itself, and the example of writers of the 
Greek church, gained for it almost universal reception, and reputation 
of Pauline authorship in the West. Thus GAvprEntivs, suceessor of 
Philastrins in the see of Brescia in 387, to which he was summoned 
from travelling in Cappadocia,—and Faustinus, who followed in this, 
as in other things, the practice of Lucifer of Cagliari,—cite the Epistle 
without hesitation as St. Paul’s. So in general docs Rurinvs (died 
about 411), having spent a long time in Egypt, and being familiar with 
the writings of Origen. Ie gives “fourteen Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul” among the writings “which the fathers had ineluded in the 
canon :” and in his writings generally cites the Epistle as Pauline with- 
out hesitation. 

67. I shall close this historical sketch with a fuller notice of the 
important testimonies of JEROME and AUGUSTINE, and a brief summary 
of those who followed them. 

68. JEROME (died 420) spent a great portion of his life in Egypt, 
Palestine, and other parts of the East ; was well acquainted with the 
writings of Origen; and personally knew such men as Gregory of 
Nazianzum, Didymus, Epiphanius, and the other Greek theologians of 
his time. It might therefore have been expected, that he would, as we 
have seen other Latin writers do, have adopted the Greek practice, and 
have unhesitatingly cited and spoken of this Epistle as the work of 
St. Paul. This however is by no means the case. On the whiole, his 
usual practice is, to cite the words of the Epistle, and ascribe them to 
St. Paul: and in his work on Hebrew names, where he interprets the 
Hebrew words which occur in Scripture, in the order of the books 
where they are fonnd, he introduces the Epistle as St. Paul’s, after 
2 Thessalonians. 

69. But the exeeptions to this practice of mnhesitating citation are 
many and important: and wherever he gives any account of the Epistle, 
whe is far from conecaling the doubts which prevailed respecting it. I 
shall give some of the most remarkable passages. 

Tn the Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, chap. 5, nnder Paul, he 
says: 

“Tle wrote nine Epistles, to seven churehes ; one to the Romans, 

two to the Corinthians, one to the Galatians, one to the Ephesians, 

one to the Philippians, one to the Colossians, two to the Thessa- 

lonians ; and besides, to his disciples, two to Timotheus, one to 

Titus, one toPhilemon. But the Mpistle addressed to the Hebrews 
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is not believed to be his, on account of the difference of style and 
diction, but is thought to be either Barnabas’s, according to Tertul- 
lian, or Luke the Evangelist’s, according to some, or Clemcut’s, 
afterwards bishop of the Roman chureh, who is reported to have 
arrenged and adorned Paul's thoughts in words of his own; or at 
auy rate that Paul, in writing to the Hebrews, on aceount of his 
unpopularity among them, suppressed the mention of his name in 
the opening salutation. For he had written as a Webrew to the 
IIebrews in Hebrew, i.e. in his own mother tongue, most 
eloquently, and those things whieh were written cloquently in 
Ilebrew were still more eloquently turned into Greek: and this is 
the cause why it seems to differ from the rest of Paul’s Epistles.” 


70. In this passage, while he relates the doubts and hypotheses, his 
own leaning seems to be, to believe that the fact of St. Panl having 
written in Hebrew, and having omitted a salutation owing to his 
unpopularity among the Jews, would be enough to aecount for the 
phenomena of the Epistle. 

71. But in other plaees, he gives other reasons for the diffienlties 
of the Epistle and for the donbts respecting it. Thus in his Commentary 
on Gal. i. 1 he says, that St. Pan] does not in it call himself an Apostle, 
or mention his name, beeause it would be incongruous, where Christ 
was going to be called an Apostle (Heb, iii. 1, iv. 14), that Pan! should 
have the same appellation. 

Again, on Isa. vi. 9, 10, he says that the Epistle is questioned, be- 
cause in it Paul, writing to Iebrews, uses testimonies which are not in 
the Hebrew books, 

72. In the prologue to his Commentary on Titus, he severely blames 
the Marcionites and other hereties for exeluding arbitrarily ecrtain 
Epistles from the number of the Apostolic writings, instaneing the 
Pastoral Epistles and this to the Hebrews. He then procecds : 


“Tf they gave any reason why they think them not the Apostle’s, 
we might try to make some answer satisfactory to the reader. But 
since now they pronounce with heretieal authority, and say that 
Epistle is Panl’s, this is not, let them take the same kind of 
authority as their refutation on behalf of the truth, by which they 
are not ashamed to invent falsehoods.” 


Still that this strong language does not prove him to have heen 
satisfied as to the Pauline authorship, is shewn by two passages in his 
commentary on this same Epistle to Titus: 


“Pay also particular attention to this, how speaking of the presby- 

ters of one city, he afterwards ealls them bishops. If any likes to 

acknowledge that Epistle which under the name of Paul is written 
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to the Hebrews, there also the care of the church is divided among 
many. For he writes to the people, ‘Obey your chief men,’ &e. 
(Heb. xiii. 17).” 
And, 
“Read again the Epistle to the Hebrews by Paul, or by whomsoever 
else you think it wriiten ; go through that whole catalogue of faith, 
in which it is written, ‘By faith Abel offered to God a greater 
sacrifice than Cain, &e. (Heb. xi. 4—8).” 
And again in his Commentary on Ezek. xxviii. 
“ And Paul the Apostle says (if one ts to receive the Epistle to the 
Lfebrews), ‘Ye are come near to Mount Sion, &c. (Heb. xii. 22).” 
In another place, he speaks in almost the same words. 
73. The following expressions regarding the Epistle, testifying te 
the same doubt, oeeur iu his writings: 
“The Epistle to the Hebrews, which all the Greeks reccive, and 
some of the Latins.” 
“Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, though mauy of the Latins 
are doubtful about it.”..... “But among the Romans to this 
day it is not accounted the work of Paul the Apostle :”’—“ which 
the Latin usage reecives not:”’—“‘although the Latin usage does 
not reeeive it among the canonieal Seriptures,” &e. 
74+. A passage requiring more express notice is found in his Epistle 
to Dardanus, where after citing testimonies from Heb. xi. xii, he 
proceeds : 
“Nor does it eseape me that the bad faith of the Jews does not 
receive these testimonies, confirmed as they are by the authority of 
the Old Testament. This reply we leave to our own people, that 
this Epistle, whieh is inseribed to the Hebrews, is received as the 
Apostle Paul’s, not only by the churches of the East, but by all the 
old eeclesiastical Greek writers,—although most of them think it to 
be Barnabas’s, or Clement’s: and that it is of no import whose it 
sinee it is acknowledged to be the writing of an orthodox (lite- 
rally, eceleséust/eal) author, and is daily read in the churehes. And 


is, 
if the Latin use does not reecive it among the canonical Serip- 
tures, so neither do the Greck churches, using the same liberty 
of judgment, reeeive the Apocalypse of St. John: and yet we 
receive both, in no way following the custom of this time, but 
the anthority of ancient writers, who constantly cite testimonies 
from both of these books, not as they sometimes do from apoery- 
phal writings (and. but rarely, from Pagan authors also), but as 
canonical.” 


75. There are some points in this important testimony, which seem 
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to want elucidation. Jerome asserts, for example, that by ald piv coding 
Greek writers the Epistle had been received as St. Pauls : and yet imme- 
diately after, he says that most of them think it to be Barnabas’s or 
Clement's’: and think it to be of ne consequence (whose it is), secing 
that it is the production of an “ ecclesiastical author,” and is every day 
read in the churches. Now though these expressious are net very per- 
spicuous, it is not diflieult to see what is meant by them. uA geueral 
conventional reeeption of the Epistle as St. Paul’s prevailed among the 
Grecks. To this their writers (without exception aceording to Jerome : 
but that is a loose assertion, as the preceding pages will shew) con- 
formed, still in most cases entertaining their own views as to Barnabas 
or Clement haying written the Epistle, and thinking it of little moment, 
seeing that confessedly it was the work of an “ eeclesiusticad author,” 
and was stamped with the authority of public reading in the churches. 
The expression “ ecclesiastical uuthor” seems to be in contrast to an 
heretical one, 

76, The evidence here however on one point is clear enongh: and 
shews that in Jerome’s day, i.e. in the beginning of the fifth century, 
the custom of the Latins did not receive the Epistle to the Hebrews 
among the canonical Seriptures. 

77. Jerome’s own view, as faras it can be gathered from this passage, 
is, that while he wishes to look on the Epistle as decidedly canonical, 
he does not venture to say who the author was, and believes the question 
to be immaterial : for we cannot but suppose him, from the very form 
of the clause “and that it ts of no import §e.,” to be giving to this 
view his own approbation. 

78, And consistent with this are many citations of the Epistle seat- 
tered wp and down among his works: as, e.g. where he speaks of 
‘‘ whoever wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews :’—of “ Panl, or some one 
else who wrote the Epistle ;” and adduces the fact of Paul having 
written to seven churches, “the cighth, to the Hebrews, being by most 
excluded trom the number.” 

79. And as Bleck has very satisfactorily shewn, no difference in time 
can be established between these testimonies of his, which should prove 
that he onee doubted the Pauline authorship and was afterwards con- 
vineed, or vice versi. For passages inconsistent with one another ocenr 
in one and the same work, e.g., in the Commentary on Isaiah, in which, 
notwithstanding that he speaks uncertainly as above, yet he repeatedly 
cites the Epistle as the work of St. Paul. And these Commentaries on 
the prophets were among his later works. 


7 By no possible ingenuity can these words be made to mean, as Dr. Davidson inter- 
prets them, that “the Greeks ascribed the style and language of it to Barnabas or 
Clement, though the ideas and sentiments were Paul's.” 
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80. We may safely then gather from that which has been said, what 
Jcrome’s view on the whole really was. Te commonly, and when not 
speaking with deliberation, followed the usual practice of citing the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s, But he very frequently guards himself by an 
expression of uncertainty : and sometimes distinetly states the doubt 
which prevailed on the subject. Thet his own mind was not clear on 
it, is plain from many of the above-cited passages. In fact, though 
quoted on the side of the Pauline authorship, the testimony of Jerome 
is quite as much against as in favour of it. Even in his time, after so 
long a prevalence of the conventional habit of quoting it as St. Paul’s, 
he feels himself constrained, in a great proportion of the cases where he 
cites it, to cast doubt on the opinion, that it was written by the 
Apostle. 

81. The testimony of AUGUSTINE (died 480) is, on the whole, of 
the same kind. It was his lot to take part in several synods in which 
the canon of the New Test. came into question. And it is observable, 
that while in two of these, one held at Hippo in 398, when he was yet a 
presbyter, the other the 3rd council of Carthage in 398, we read of 
“thirteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul: and one of the same to the 
TTcbrews’—clearly shewing that it was not without some ditliculty that 
the Epistle gained a place among the writings of the Apostle,—in the 
Sth council of Carthage, held in 419, where Augustine also took a part, 
we read ‘ Epistles of Paul the Apostle, in number 14.” So that during 
this interval of 25 years, men had become more accustomed to hear of 
the Epistle as St. Pauls, and at last adinitted it into the vumber of his 
writings without any distinction. 

82. Wemight hence have supposed that Augustine, who was not only 
present at these councils, but took a leading part in framing their canons, 
would be found citing the Epistle every where without doubt as St. 
Pants. But this is by no means the case. Bleek has diligently cel- 
leeted many passages in which the unsettled state of his own opinion on 
the question appears. In one remarkable passage, where he enjoins his 
reader, in judging of canonical writings, to put those jirst which are 
received by all Catholic churches, and among those which are not 
received by all, to prefer those which the principal churches, and those 
having the highest authority receive, to the others ; and having said 
this, he proceeds to enumerate the canonical books of the Old and New 
Test., saying how the whole canon of Scripture to which the foregoing 
consideration applics, is the following, &c.: giving fourteen Epistles of 
St. Paul, among which he places the Epistle to the [ebrews last: which, 
as we have seen, was not its usual place at that time. 

83. Plainer testimonies of the same amecertainty are found in other 
parts of his writings : ¢.g., “ The Epistle to the Hebrews also, although 
in the opinion of some it is of doubtful authority, yet as T have read that 
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some... . Wish to adduce it to support their opinions, aud I bow to 
the authority of the Eastern ehurehes which hold it to be eanouical,— 
let us see how strong testimonies for our view it contains.” 

In the beginning of his Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans 
(written in A.p. 894), he says: “ Except the Epistle which he wrote to 
the Hebrews, where he is said purposely to have omitted a salutation at 
the beginning, lest the Jews who never ceased to ery ont against him 
should, by the mention of his name, be offended, or read with a preju- 
diced mind, or should not care to read at all what he had written for 
their good. Whence some have been afraid to receive that Epistle into 
the canon of Scripture. But however that question is to be answered, ex- 
cept this Epistle, all those which are received without doubt by all the 
churches as St. Paul’s, contain such a salutation,” &e. 

In his treatise on the City of God: “in the Epistle which is in- 
seribed to the Hebrews, which most say is the Apostle Paul’s, but some 
deny it.” 

In that on Faith, Hope, and Charity (A.p, 421): “in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which illustrious defenders of the Catholic faith have used 
as testimony.” 

8+. Sometimes indeed he cites our Epistle simply with the formulse,— 
“you hear the Apostle’s exhortation :’—* listen to what the Apostle 
says :"—sometimes with such words as these, “whom the Scripture 
blames, saying ;” “lastly, on account of what is said.” But much more 
frequently he cites either mercly “ the Epistle to the Hebrews :” or “the 
Epistle which is written (or, ‘which is,’ or, ‘which is inscribed’) to the 
Iicbrews.” It is certainly a legitimate inference from these modes of 
quotation, that they arose from a feeling of uncertainty as to the 
authorship. It would be ineonecivable, as Bleck remarks, that Augus- 
tine should have used the words “in the Epistle which is inscribed to 
the Romans, to the Galatians,” &e. 

85. It is of some interest to trace the change of view in the Romish 
church, which seems to have taken place abont this time. In the synod 
of Ilippo, before referred to (par. 81), and in the 3rd council of Carthage 
(ib.) it was determined to consult “the church over the sea” for con- 
firmation of the canon of Scripture as then settled. And what was meant 
hy this, is more fully explained by a similar resolution of the 5th council 
of Carthage (ib.): viz., that St. Boniface, then Bishop of Rome, and 
other bishops of those parts were to be consulted. Whether these refe- 
renees were ever made, we have no means of knowing; but we possess 
a document of the same age, which seems to shew that, had they been 
made, they would have resulted in the confirmation of the canonical 
place of the Epistle. Pope Lnnocent Lin his letter to Exsuperius, 
Bishop of Toulouse (4.p. 406 t.), enumerates the books of the New ‘Test. 
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thus, “Four books of Gospels, fourteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul 
three Epistles of John,” &e. 

86. Yet it seems not to have been the practice of the writers of the 
Romau church at this time to cite the Epistle frequently or authorita- 
tively. That there are no references to it in Iunocent’s own writings, 
and in those of his suceessors Zosimus (417—419) and Bonifacius 
(419—422), may be accidental ; but it can hardly be so, that we have 
none in those of his predecessor Siricius, who often quotes Scripture: 
in those of Cwxlestine IT. (422—482), some of whose Epistles are regard- 
ing the Nestorian controversy : in the genuine writings of Leo the Great 
(440—461). 

87. Bleek adduces several contemporary Latin writers in other parts 
of the world, who make no mention of nor citation from our Epistle. 
Such are Orosius (about 415), Marins Mercator, Evagrius (about 430), 
Sedulius. Paulinus of Nola (died 431) cites it once, and as St. Paul’s. 
After the middle of the fifth eentury, the praetice became more usual 
and familiar. We find it in Salvianus (died aft. 495), Vigilius of Tapsus 
(about 484), Victor of Vite, Fulgentius of Ruspe (died 533), his scholar 
Fulgentius Ferrandus (died 550), Facundus of Hermiane (about 548), 
&c. : and in the list of canonical books drawn up in 494 by a council of 
seventy bishops under Pope Gelasius, where we have “ Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul, fourteen in number;—one to the Romans, &e. &a .. 
one to Philemon, one to the Hebrews.” 

88. In the middle of the sixth century we find Pope Vigilius, wha took 
a conspicuous part in the controversy on the three chapters, in his answer 
to Theodore of Mopsuestia, impugning the reading “without God” instead 
of “by the grace of God,” Heb. ii. 9 (sce on this passage in the Com- 
mentary), without in any way calling in question the authority or 
authenticity of the Epistle. 

89. To the same time (about 556) belongs a work of Cassiodorns, 
who, while he speaks of various Latin commentaries on the Pauline and 
Catholic Epistles, knew apparently of none on that to the Iebrews, and 
consequently got Mutianus to make the Latin version of Clirysostom’s 
homilies on it, “lest the continuous order of the Epistles should suddenly 
be broken by an unfitting termination.” 

90. Gregory the Great (590—605) treats our Epistle simply as St. 
Panl’s, and lays a stress on the cireumstanee that the Apostle wrote 
fourteen canonieal Epistles only, though fifteen were reputed his: the 
fifteenth being the pistle to the Laodiceans. 

91. The testimonies of Isidore of Ilispala (Seville : died 636) are 
remarkable. Citing the Epistle usually without further remark as St. 
Paul’s, and stating the number of his Epistles as fourteen, he yct makes 
the number of churehes to which the Apostle wrote, seven, and cnume- 
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rates them, including the Ucebrews, not observing that he thus makes 
them cight. 

In two other places, in cnimerating the writings of St. Pant, he savs, 
© Paul the Apostle wrote his fourteen Epistles, nine of which lic adilressed 
to seven churches, and the rest to his disciples Timotheus, Titus, and 
Philemon. But his Epistle to the Hebrews is considered doubtful by 
most of the Latins on account of the dissonanec of style, and some sus- 
pect that Barnabas compiled it, some that it was written by Clement.” 

92, After this time the assertors of an independent opinion, or even 
reporters of the former view of the Latin church, are no longer found, 
seing overborne by the now prevalent view of the Pauline authorship, 
Thomas Aquinas indeed (died 127-4) mentions the former doubts, with a 
view to answer them: and gives reasons for no superscription or address 
appearing in the Epistle. 

And thus matters remained in the church of Reme until the beginning 
of the sixtecuth century: the view of the Pauline authorship universally 
obtaining: and indeed all enquiry into the eriticism of the Seriptures 
being Intled to rest. 

93. But before we enter on the remaining portion of our historical 
enquiry, it will be well to gather the evidenee furnished by the Greek and 
Latin MSS., as we have above (par. 53) that by the Greek MSS. 

The Claremontane MS, (Cent. VI.) eontains indeed the Epistle, but in 
a later hand: and after the Epistle to Phitemon we have an enumeration 
of the lines in the Old and New Test., which does not contain the Epistle 
to the Hebrews : thus shewing, whatever account is to be given of it, 
that the Epistle did not originally form part of the Ms. 

The Bocrnerian MS. (Cent. 1X.) does not contain our Epistle, 

The Augieusian MS. (Cent. IX.) does not contain the Epistle in 
Greek, but in Latin only. 

These evidences are the more remarkable, as they all belong toa period 
when the Pauline authorship had long become the generally received 
opinion in the Latin church. 

94. We now pass on at once to the opening of the sixteenth century: 
at which time of the revival of independent thought, not only among 
those who beeame conneeted with the Reformation, but also among 
Roman Catholie writers themselves, we find the ancient doubts eon- 
cerning the Pauline authorship revived, and new life and reality infused 
2»$0 them, 

95. Bleck mentions first among these Lupovicts Vives, the Spanish 
theologian, who in his Commentary on Augustine, on the words “ in the 
Epistle which is inscribed to the Icbrews,” says, “he signifies, that the 
author is uneertain:” and on the words, “in the Epistle which is inscribed 
to the Hebrews which most say is the Apostle’s, but some deny it,” says, 
“ Jcrome, Origen, Augustine, and other of the ancients doubt about this; 
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before the age of Jcrome, this Epistle was not reecived by the Latins 
among the eanonical ones.” 

96. A more remarkable testimony is that of CarpInaL CAJETAN, as 
cited by Erasmus, who says that the Cardinal, both in conversation when 
alive and in a work of his, cited the Epistle without its writer’s name, 
designating him as “the author of the Epistle to fhe Hebrews.” Bellar- 
mine cites Cajetan as objecting to the idea that St. Paul wrote the Epistle, 
ch. ix. 4, as inconsistent with 1 Kings vill. 9, and saying, “ Therefore 
either Paul lies, or he did not write this Epistle.” 

97. Erasmus gives it as his decided opinion that the Epistle is not 
written by St. Paul: and alleges at length the principal arguments on 
which it is founded. The passage is a long one, but important, and 
will be found quoted entire in the corresponding paragraph of the 
Prolegomena to my Greck Testament: and other passages to the same 
effeet are cited in Bleck. 

98. Lutner spoke still more plainly. In his introduction to his 
version of the Epistle, he maintains that it cannot be St. Paul’s, nor 
indeed the writing of any apostle: appealing to such passages as ch. ii. 3; 
vi. 4 ff; x. 26 ff; xii. 17. But whose it is he does not pretend to say, 
further than that it comes from some scholar of the Apostles, well versed 
in the Seriptures. And with this view his manner of citation is gene- 
rally consistent. His well-known conjecture, that the Writer of the 
Epistle was Apollos, is expressed in his Commentary on Genesis. 

99. In one place he seems to imply that others had already conjectured 
Apollos to be the author. But this does not appear to be so; and he 
may, as Bleck imagines, be merely referring to opinions of learned 
men of his own day, who had either suggested, or adopted his own 
view. 

100. Carvin’s opinion was equally unfavourable to the Pauline 
authorship. While in his Institutes he ordinarily cites the Epistle as 
the words of “ the Apostle,” and defends its apostolicity in the argument 
to his Commentary, yet he sometimes cites the “anthor of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ;” and when he comes to the question itself, declares 
his view very plainly : 

“ Who composed it, is hardly worth caring about. Some have thonght 
him to be Paul, some Luke, Barnabas, or Clement. I know that 
in the time of Chrysostom, it was very generally received by the 
Greeks ainong St. Paul’s ; but the Latins thought otherwise, 
especially those who were nearest to the times of the Apostles. 
Nothing will induce me to acknowledge St. Paul as its author. 
For those who say that his name was purposely suppressed beeanse 
it was odions to the Jews, allege nothing to the point. For if it 
were so, why should he have made mention of Timotheus ? By 
this indication he betrayed himself. But the manner of teaching 
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and style betoken another than Paul: and the writer confesses 
himself to have been one of the disciples of the Apostles, ch. ii 
which is repugnant in the last degree to the habit of Paul.” 

And he speaks similarly in his Commentary on ch. ii. 3 itself. 

101. Very similar are the comments of Beza, at least in his carlier 
editions : for all the passages quoted by Bleek, from his introduction, 
on ch. ii. 8, xiii. 26, as being in his own edition of Beza 1582, and from 
Spanheim, as not extant in that edition, are, in the edition of 1590, 
which I use, expunged, and other comments, favourable to the Pauline 
origin, substituted for them. 


: 


102. And this change of opinion in Beza only coincided with in- 
fluenees which both in the Romish and in the Protestant churches soon 
repressed the progress of intelligent criticism and free expression of 
opinion, Cardinal Cajetan was severely handled by Ambrosius Cathia- 
rinus, who aceused him of the same doubts in relation to this Epistle 
as those entertained by Julian respecting the Gospel of St. Matthew: 
Erasnins was attacked by the theologians of the Sorbonne in a censure 
which concludes thus: “ Wonderful is the arrogance and the pertinacity 
of this writer, in that, when so many Catholic doctors, pontifts, and 
couneils deelare that this Epistle is Panl’s, and the universal use and 
consent of the Chureh approves the samme, this writer still doubts it, 
as being wiser than the whole world.” And finally the couneil of Trent, 
in 1546, closed up the question for Romanists by declaring, “ Of the 
New Testament, .... fourteen Epistles of Paul the Apostle: to the 
Romans, &e. ,... to the Hebrews.” So that the best divines of that 
Church lave since then had only that way open to them of expressing 
an intelligent jndgment, which holds the matter of tle Epistle to be 
St. Paul’s, but the style and arrangement that of some other person: 
so Bellarmine: so Estius, in his imtroduction to the Epistle, which 
is well worth reading, as a remarkable instance of his ability and 
eandour, 

103. In the Protestant churches we find, as might be expected, a 
longer prevalence of free judgment on the matter. It will be scen by 
the copious citations in Bleck, that Melanchthon remained ever con- 
sistent in quoting the Epistle simply as “the Epistle to the Hebrews :” 
that the Magdeburg Centuriators distinctly denied the Pauline origin: 
that Brenz, in the Wirtemburg Confession, distinguishes in his citations 
this Epistle from those of St. Paul. 

10+, At the same time we find inconsistency on the point in Brenz 
himself: in the Commentary on the Epistle written by his son, the 
Pauline authorship is maintained: also by Flacius Hlyrieus (1457) 
on it priort grounds. In the Concordien-Formel, the Epistle is cited in 
the original German without any name, whereas in the Latin version wo 
lave “the Apostle saith,” and the like. And this latter view con- 
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tinued to gain ground. Tt is maintained by Gerhard (1641) and 
Calovins (1676): and since the middle of the seventeenth century has 
been the prevailing view in the Lutheran Church. 

105. In the Calvinistic or Reformed Chureh, the same view became 
prevalent even earlier. Of its various confessions, the Gall/can, it 
is true, sets the Epistle at the end of those of St. Paul: but the 
Belgie, Ilelvetic, and Bohemian Confessions eite and treat it as 
St. Paul's, 

106. The exceptions to this prevailing view were found in certain 
Arminian divines, who, without impugning the authority of the Epistle, 
did not bind themselves to a belief of its Pauline origin. Sueh were 
Grotius, who inclines to the belicf that it was written by St. Luke: Le 
Clere, who holds Apollos to have been the Author: Limborech, who holds 
it fo have been written “by some one of Paul’s companions with his 
privity, and taken from his teaching:” and among the Socinians, 
Schlichting, who says of it, “though it had not Paul himself for its 
author, yet it came forth, if I may so say, from his manufactory, i. e. 

yas written by some one of his friends and companions, and that by 
Paul's instigation, and in his spirit.” 

107. There was also a growing disposition, both.in the Romish and 
in the reformed ehurches, to erect into an artiele of faith the Pauline 
origin, and to deal severely with those who presumed to doubt it. Many 
learned men, especially among Protestants, appeared as its defenders : 
among whom we may especially notice Spanheim (the younger, 1659), 
Braun and D'Outrein in Holland, our own Owen (1667), Mill (1707), 
TIallet (the younger, 1727), Carpzov (1750), Sykes (1755), J. C. Wolf 
(1738+), and Andr. Cramer (1757), to whom Bleck adjudges the first 
place among the upholders of the Pauline authorship. 

108, Since the middle of the last century, the ancient doubts have 
revived in Germany ; and in the progress of more extended and accurate 
critical enquiry, have now become almost universal. The first that care- 
fully treated the matter with this view was Semler (1763), in his edition 
of Baumgarten’s Commentary on the Epistle. Then followed Michaelis, 
in the later editions of his Introduction: in the earlier, he had assumed 
the Pauline authorship. The same doubts were repeated and enforced 
by Ziegler, J. E. C. Schmidt (1804), Eichhorn (1812), Bertholdt (1819), 
David Sehulz (who earried the contrast which he endeavours to establish 
between the Writer of this Epistle and St. Paul to an unreasonable length, 
and thereby rather hindered than helped that side of the argnment), 
Seyfferth (who sets himself to demonstrate from the Epistle itself, that 
it eannot have been written by St. Paul, but has no hypothesis respecting 
the Writer), Bolhme (who holds Silvanus to have been the Writer, 
from similarities which he traees between our Epistle and 1 Peter, the 
Greek of which he holds also to have proeeeded from him), De Wette 
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(who inclines to Apollos as the author, but sees an improbability in 
his ever having been in so close a relation to the Jewish Christians of 
Palestine), Tholuek (whose very valuable and candid enquiry in his 
last edition results in a leaning towards Apollos as the Writer), Bleck 
(whose view is mainly the same), Wieseler (who supports Barnabas as 
the probable Writer), Liinemann (who strongly npholds Apollos), Ebrard 
(who holds St. Paul to have been the Author, St. Luke the Writer), 
Delitzsech (who holds St. Luke to have been the Writer). 

109. The principal modern upholders of the purely Pauline author- 
ship in Germany have been Bengel (died 1752), Storr (1789), and 
recently Hofinann. 

110. In our own country, the belief of the direct Pauline origin, 
though much shaken at the Reformation’, has recovered its ground far 
more extensively. The unwillingness to disturb settled opinion on the 
one hand, and it may be the disposition of our countrymen to take up 
opinions in furtherance of strong party bias, and their consequent inapti- 
tude for candid critical research on the other, have mainly contributed to 
this result. Most of our recent Theologians and Commentators are to 
be found on this side. Among these may be mentioned Whitby, Mack- 
night, Doddridge, Lardner, Stuart (American), Forster (Apostolical 
Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews), Conybeare and Towson (Life 
of St. Pant), Davidson (Introd. to New Test.), and Dr. Wordsworth, in 
the recently published third vol. of his Greck Testament. 

111. I am obliged, before passing to the internal gronnds on which 
the question is to be treated, to lay down again the position in which we 
are left by the preeeding sketch of the history of opinion. 

112. It is manifest that with testimony so divided, antiquity cannot 
cluim to close up the enquiry: nor can cither side allege ifs voice as 
decisive. In the very earliest times, we find the Epistle reecived by 
some as St. Paul’s: in the same times, we find it aseribed by others, 
and those men of full as much weight, to various other authors. 

113. I briefly thus restate what has already been imsisted on in para- 
graphs 85—40, because the time has not yet entirely passed by, when 
writers on the subject regard our speculations concerning the probable 
author of the Epistle as limited by these broken fragments of the rumours 
of antiquity : when a zealons and diligent writer among ourselves allows 
himself to treat with levity and contempt the opinion that Apollos 
wrote it, simply on the ground that he is a claimant “altogether un- 
noticed by Christian antiquity2.” What we vequire is this: that we of 
this age should be allowed to do just that which the “ancient men” did 


Sce the opinions of several of the Reformers below, § vi. par. 17 fh 
See Forster’s Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dedication, 
p. ix. 
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in their age,—examine the Epistle simply and freely for and by itself, 
and form our conelusion aeeordingly, as to its Author, readers, and 
date : having respeet indeed to ancient tradition, where we can find it, 
but not, where it is so broken, and inconsistent with itself, bound by 
any one of its assertions, or limited in onr conclnsions by its extent. 

114. I now proceed to the latter and more important portion of our 
enquiry : whether the internal phenomena of the Epistle itself point to 
St. Paul as its Author and Writer,—or Author without being the 
Writer,—and if they do not either of these, whom, as an Anthor, their 
gencral charaeter may be regarded as indicating. 

115. But as this portion is most important, so has it been most 
diligently and ingeniously followed out by disputants on both sides. And 
it is not my intention to enter here on the often-fought battle of eom- 
parisons of terms onee oecurring, and tabular statements of words and 
phrases. The reader will find these given at great length and with 
much fairness in Davidson, who holds the balance evenly between pre- 
vious disputants, And if he wishes to go still further into so wide a 
field of diseussion, he may consult Mr. Forster’s large volume, which 
is equally fertile in materials for both conclusions, often without the 
writer being eonscious that it is so*. 

116. The various items of evidence on this head ean hardly be pre- 
sented, in their fulness, to the mere English reader. He must in great 
measure take for granted the resnlts, as presented to the student of the 
original Greek in the references throughout the Epistle in my Greek 
Test. It there appears, as indeed im the tables m any of the writers on 
the subject,—how like, and yet how unlike, the style of our Epistle is to 
that of the great Apostle: how completely the researches of such books 
as Mr. Forster’s have sueeceded in proving the likeness, how completely 
at the same time they have failed to remove one iota of the unlikeness ; 
so that the more we read and are borne along with their reasonings, the 
closer the connexion becomes, in faith and in feeling, of the writer of 
the Epistle with St. Paul, but the more absolutely meompatible the 
personal identity: the more we perecive all that region of style and 
diction to have been in common between them, which men living 
together, talking together, praying together, teaching together, would 
naturally range in; but all that region wherein individual peculiarity 
is wont to put itself forth, to have-been entirely distinct. 

117. I need only mention the different tinge given to the same or 
similar thoughts; the wholly differing rhythm of sentences wherein 
perhaps many words oecur in eommon; the differing spirit of cita- 

3 As c.g. when he alleges, which he often does, the same thought expressed by 
different words, or different cognate forms of the same root, in Hebrews and the Pauline 
Epistles, as indicating identity of authorship. The conclusion of most examiners of 
evidence would be in the opposite direction. 
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tion (to say nothing of the varying mode of citing); the totally 
distinet mode of arguing; the rhetorical accumulation; tle equili- 
hrium, even in the midst of fervid declamation, of periods and clauses ; 
the use of different inferential and connecting particles. All of these 
great and undeniable variations may be easily indeed frittered down 
by an appearance of exceptions ranged in tables ; but still are indelibly 
impressed on the mind of every intelligent student of the Epistle, and 
as has been observed, are unanswerable, just in proportion as ilie points 
of similarity ave detailed and insisted on* 

118. It is again of course easy enough to meet such considerations in 
cither of two ways; the former of which recommends itself to the mind 
which fears to enquire from motives of reverence, the latter to the 
superficial and indolent. 

119. It may be said, that the Moly Spirit of God, by whose inspi- 
ration holy men have written these books of the New Testament, may 
bring it about, that the same person may write variously at different 
times, even be that variety out of the limits of human experience: that 
the same man, for instance, should have written the Epistle to the 
Romans and the First Epistle of St. John. In answer to which we 
may safely say, that what the Holy Spirit may or can do, is not for us 
to speculate upon; in this Ilis proceeding of inspiration, Ile has given 
us abundant and undeniable examples ef what He has done: and hy 
such examples are we to be guided, in all questions as to the analogy of 
His proceedings in more doubtful eases. As matter of fact, the style 
and diction of St. Paul differ as much from those of St. John as can 
well be conceived. When therefore we find in the sacred writings 
phenomena of difference apparcutly incompatible with personal identity 
in their authors, we are not to be preeluded from reasoning from them 
to the non-identity of such authors, by any vague assertions of the 
omnipotence of the Almighty Spirit. 

120. Again it may be strongly urged, that the same person, writing 
at different times, and to different persons, may employ very various 
modes of diction and argument. Nothing ean be truer than this: but 
the application of it to the question of identity of authorship is matter 
of penetration and appreciation. Details of diversity, which may be 
convincing to one man, may be wholly inappreciable, from various 
reasons, by another. As regards the matter before us, it may sullice to 
say, that the incompatibility of styles was felt in the earliest days by 
Grecks themselves, as the preceeding testimonies from Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen may serve to shew. Further than this we ean 
say nothing, which will be allowed as of any weight by those who 
unfortunately fail to appreciate the difference. We can only repeat 


4 Sce this carried out further below, § v. parr. 9, 10. 
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our assnranee, that the more acumen and scholarship are bronght to 
bear on the enquiry, aided by a fairly judging and unbiassed mind, 
the more such meompatibility will be felt: and say, in the words of 
Origen cited above, par. 19, “That the character of the style has not 
the individual peculiarity of that of the Apostle, every one who knows 
how to judge of the difference of phrases will acknowledge.” 

121. I now proceed to consider the principal notices in the Epistle 
itself, which have been either justly or unjustly adduced, as making 
for or against the Pauline authorship. 

122. In ch. xiii. 28, we read, “Know ye (or, ye know) that our 
brother Timotheus is set at liberty: with whom, if he come soon, 
I will see you.” This notice has been cited with equal confidence on 
both sides. The natural inference from it, apart altogether from the 
controversy, would be, that the Writer of the Epistle was in some other 
place than Timotheus, who had been recently set free from an imprison- 
ment (for this and no other is the meaning of the participle), and that 
he was awaiting Timotheus’s arrival; on which, if it took place soon, 
he hoped to visit the Hebrews in his company. 

123. It is manifest, that such a situation would fit very well some 
point of time after St. Panl’s liberation from his first Roman imprison- 
ment. Supposing that he was dismissed before ‘Timotheus, and, having 
left Rome, expecting him to follow, had just reecived the news of his 
liberation, the words in the text would very well and naturally express 
this. It is true, we read of no such imprisonment of Timotheus : and 
this fact seems to remove the date of the oceurrence out of the limits of 
the chronology of the Pauline Epistles. But if the command of the 
Apostle in 2 Tim. iy. 9 was obeyed, and Timotheus, on arriving, shared 
his imprisonment, the situation here alluded to may have occurred not 
long after. 

124. On the other hand, the notice wonld equally well fit some com- 
panion of St. Panl, either St. Luke, or Silvanus, or Apollos, writing 
after the Apostle’s death, All these would speak of Timotheus as our 
brother. 

125. On the whole then, this passage carries no weight on cither 
side. I own that the expression, “J will sce you,” has a tinge of 
authority about it, which hardly seems to fit either of the above- 
mentioned persons. But this impression may be fallacious : and it is 
only one of those cases where, ina matter so doubtfnl as the author- 
ship of this Epistle, we are swayed hither and thither by words and 
expressions, Which perhaps after all have no right to be so seriously 
taken. 

126. Similar remarks might be made on the notice of ch. xiii, 28, 
“They from Italy salute you,” as carrying no weight either way. 
As regards its meaning, it is indced surprising that Bleck should main- 
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tain, that it excludes the supposition of the writer being in Italy, in the 
face of the classical and New Test. usage of the prepositions of origin, 
The preposition may doubtless be taken as used with reference to those 
who were te receive the salutation: it may be the salutation, not the 
persons, which the preposition brings away from Italy. It may be as 
if I were to write toa friend, “I have the best wishes for you from 
Canterbury:” which, although it would not be the most usual way of 
expressing my meaning, and might be said if I were elsewhere, yet 
would be far from excluding the suppesition that I was myself writing 
from that city *. 

127. If the werds then do not forbid the idea that the Writer was in 
ltaly, I do not see hew they can be used for or against the Pauline 
authorship. As observed before, the Apestle may have been somewhere 
in that country waiting for Timotheus, when liberated, to join him. 
And we may say the same with equal probability ef any of St. Paul’s 
companions to whom the Epistle has been ascribed. The only evidence 
which can be gathered from the words, as being exceedingly unlike any 
thing occurving in the manifold formule of salutation in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
is of a slighter, but te my mind of a more decisive kind. 

128. The evidence supposed te be derivable from ch. x. 34 in the 
received text, “for ye had compassion on my bonds,” vanishes with the 
adoption ef the reading ye had compassion on prisoners, in which 
almost all the critical editors concur. 

129. The notice ch. xiii. 7, Remember them that have the rule over 
you, &c., will more properly come under consideration when we are 
treating ef the prebable readers, and of the date of the Epistle’. I may 
say thus much in anticipation, that it can hardly be fairly interpreted 
consistently with the known traditions ef the death of St. Paul, and at 
the same time with the hypethesis of his Authership. 

130. The well-known passage, ch. il. 3, requires more censideratien, 
It stands thus : 

How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation, which 

began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed to us by 

them that heard [Him] ? 
The difficulty, that St. Paul should thus include himself among those 
who had received the Gospel only at second hand, whereas in Gal. i. 12 
he says of it, “ For I received it not from man, neither was taught it, but 
by revelation of Jesus Christ,” has been felt both in ancient and modern 
times. Euthalius, GScumenins, and Theephylact, Luther, Calvin, and all 
the moderns, have alleged it, either to press or to explain the diftienlty. 


5 That New Test. usage renders the other meaning more probable, does not belong 
to the argument here in the text, but is maintained below, in § ii. par. 28. 

6 See below § ii. par. 29, 30; § iil, par. 2. 
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I must own that, in spite of all which has been so ingeniously said by way 
of explanation by the advocates of the Pauline authorship, the words 
appear to me quite irreconcileable with that hypothesis. 

131. To pass by the ancient explanations, which will hardly be 
adopted in our own day ’,—the most prevalent modern one has been, 
that the Apostle here adopts the figure called condescension, by which a 
writer or speaker identifies himself with his readers or hearers, even 
though, as a matter of actual fact, that identification ts not Lorne out strictly. 
Such “condescension ” is most commonly found in hortatory passages, 
but is not confined to them. A writer may, for the purpose of his 
argument, and to carry persuasion, place himself on a level with his 
readers in respect of matters of history, just as well as of moral con- 
siderations. ‘The real question for us is, whetber this is a case in which 
sueb a figure would be likely to be employed. 

132. And to this the answer must be, it seems to me, unhesitatingly 
in the negative. That an Apostle, who ever claimed to have received 
the Gospel not from men but from the Lord Himself,—who was careful 
to state that when he met the chief Apostles in council they added 
nothing to him, should at all, and especially in writing (as the hypo- 
thesis generally assumes) to the very chureh where the influence of 
those other Apostles was at its highest, place himself on a level with 
their disciples as to the reception of the Gospel from them,—is a sup- 
position so wholly improbable, that I cannot explain its having been 
held by so many men of discernment, except on the supposition that 
their bias towards the Pauline authorship has blinded them to the well- 
known character and habit of the Apostle. 

133. And to reply to this, that he thus speaks of himself when his 
apostolical authority is called in question, as it was in the Galatian 
chureh, and partially also in the Corinthian, but does not so where no 
such slight had been put upon his office, is simply to advance that which 
is not the fact: for he does the same in an emphatic manner in Eph. iit. 
2, 3, in whieh Epistle, to whomsoever addressed, there exist no traces of 
any rivalship to his own authority being in his view. 

134, Certain other passages have been adduced as bearing out the 
idea of the figure of condescension here. Tut none of them, when fairly 
considered, really does so. For to take them one by one:— 

In Eph. ii. 3, Col. i. 12, 13, Tit. iii. 3, there is no sueh figure, but the 
Apostle is simply stating the matter of faet, and counts himself to have 
been one of those spoken of. 

In 1 Cor. xi. 31, 32, he is asserting that which is true of all Christians 
equally ; himself, as liable to fall into siu and thus to need chastiscinent, 
being included. 


7 See them in the note on this par, in my Greck Test. 
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In 1 Thess. iv. 17,—where see note,—there is no such figure, for the 
Apostle is merely giving expression to the expectation that he himself 
shonld be among them who should be alive in the flesh at the coming of 
our Lord. 

In Jude, ver. 17, there is no such figure. St. Jude, in writing thus, 
is giving us plain proof that he himself was not one of the Apostles. 

135. Mueh stress has been laid, and duly, on the entire absence of 
personal notices of the Writer, as affeeting the question of the Pauline 
authorship. ‘This ts so inconsistent with the otherwise invariable prac- 
tice of St. Paul, that some very strong reason must be supposed, which 
should influence him in this case to depart from that praetice. Such 
reason has been variously assigned. And first, with reference to the 
omission of any superseription or opening greeting. It has been sup- 
posed that he would not begin by designating himself as an Apostle, 
beeause the Lord Himself was the Apostle (eh. iii, 1) of the Jewish 
people (so Pantawnus, above, par. 11). Or, beeause the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Palestine were unwilling to recognize him as such, only as an 
Apostle to the Gentiles (so Theodoret, and others). But to this it 
might be answered, Why then not superscribe himself “a servant of 
Jesus Christ,” ov the like, as in Phil. i. 1, Philem. 1, or simply ‘ Panl,” 
asin T and 2 Thess.? Buta farther reply has been given, and very 
widely accepted : that being in disfavour generally among the Jews, he 
did not prefix his name, for fear of exeiting a prejudice against his Epistle, 
and so perhaps preventing the reading of it altogether. (So Clement of 
Alexandria, above, par. 14. So also Chrysostom, iii. p. 371.) But this 
cannot have been the purpose of the Author throughout, as is sufficiently 
shewn by sueh notices as those of eh. xiii. 18, 19, 28, whieh would have 
been entirely without meaning, had the readers not been aware who was 
writing to them. Yet, it is said, these notiees do not oeeur till the end 
of the Epistle, when the important part of it has already been read 
through. Are we then to suppose that St. Paul seriously did in this 
case, that which he ironically puts as an hypothesis in 2 Cor. xii. 16, 
“being crafty I caught you with guile”? And if he did it, how 
imperfectly and elumsily ! Could he not as casily have removed «ll 
traces of his own hand in the Epistle, as those at the beginning only ? 
And how are we to suppose that the Epistle eame to the chureh to 
which it was addressed? Did he put in at a window, or over a wall ? 
Must it not have come by the hand of some friend or companion ? 
Must it not have been given into the hand of some that had the rule ? 
Ifow happened it that the question was never asked, From whom does 
this come ? or if asked, how could it be answered but in one way ? And 
when thus answered, how could it fail but the Epistle would thenecforth 
be known as that of St. Paul ? 

136. It may be said that these last enquiries would prove too much ; 
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that they would equally apply, whoever wrote the Epistle ; and that 
the name of the Author was, on the view which they imply, equally 
sure to have been attached to it. But we may well answer, that this, 
however plausible, is not so in reality. It does not follow, because the 
name of the great Apostle was sure to be attached to it if he really 
wrote it, that every other name was equally sure, Many of his disci- 
ples and companions, eminent as they were, bore no authority to be 
compared with his. This is true evcn of Luke and Barnabas: much 
more of Titus, Silas, and Clement. And if one of these had been the 
acknowledged author, there being no notiees in the Epistle itself 
whereby he might be with certainty recognized after the first ciream- 
stances of its sending were forgotten, how probable, that a writing. 
committed to the keeping of a particular church, should have been re- 
tained indeed as a sacred deposit by them, but, in the midst of perse- 
cutions and troubles, have lost the merely traditional designation which 
never had become inseparable from it. In the one case, the name of 
St. Paul wonld commend the Epistle, and so would take the first, and an 
inalienable place: in the other, the weight and preciousness of the 
Epistle would survive the name of its Writer, whieh would not of itself 
have been its commendation, The like might have happened to the 
Gospel, or Acts, of St. Luke, but for the fact, that in this ease not 
one particular church, but the whole Christian world, was the guardian 
of the deposit, and of the tradition attached to it. 

137, Another solution has been suggested by Steudel : that the book 
has more the charaeter of a treatise than of an Epistle, and therefore was 
uot begun in epistolary form: some letter being probably sent with it, or 
the eustomary personal messages being orally delivered. But the postu- 
late may be safely denied. Our Epistle is veritably an Epistle: addressed 
to readers of whom certain faets were specially true, containing exhorta- 
tions founded on those facts, and notiees arising out of the relation of the 
writer to his readers ; which last sufficiently shew, that no other Epistle 
could have accompanied it, nor indeed any considerable trusting to the 
oral supplementing of its notices. 

738. Yet another solution has been given by Hug and Spanheim: 
rhat in an oratorical style like that of the opening of this Epistle, it was 
not probable that a superseription would preeede. True: but what, 
when coneeded, does this indicate? Is it not just as good an argument 
to shew that one who never begins his Epistles thus, is not the Writer, 
as to account for his beginuing thus, supposing him the Writer? The 
reason for our Epistle beginning as it dees is, unquestionably, the character 
of the whole, containing few personal notiees of the relation of the Writer 
to his readers. But granted, as we have sufficiently shewn, that it was 
not the object of the Author to remain unknown to his readers, I ask 
any one eapable of forming an unbiassed judgment, is it possible that 
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were St. Paul that author, and any conceivable Trebrew church those 
readers, no more notices should be fonnd, uot perhaps of his Apostle- 
ship, but of the revelations of the Lord to him, of his pure intent and 
love towards them? Any one who ean suppose this, appears to me, I 
own,—however it may savour of presumption to say so,—deticient in 
appreciation of the phwnomena of onr Epistle, and still more of the 
character of the great Apostle himself. 

139. In Bleck’s Introduction to his Commentary, on which, in the 
main features, this part of my Introduetion is founded, several interest- 
ing considerations are here adduced as bearing on the question of the 
authorship, arising out of the manner in which various points which 
arise are dealt with, as compared with the manner usual with St. Paul. 
Such considerations are valuable, and come powerfully in aid of a eon- 
clusion otherwise foreed upon us: but when that conelusion is not 
aequieseed in, they are easily diluted away by its opponents. They are 
rather confirmatory than conelusive : and have certainly uot had justice 
done them by the supporters of the Pauline hypothesis ; who, as they 
seem to themselves to have answered one after another of them, repre- 
~ sent each in suceession as the main ground on whieh the anti-pauline 
view is rested, 

140. I would refer my English readers for the discussion of these 
points to Dr. Davidson’s Introduetion to the New Test., vol. ifi., where 
they are for the most part treated fairly, thongh hardly with due appre- 
ciation of their necessarily subordinate place in the argument. The 
idea which a reader, otherwise uninformed, would derive from Dr. 
Davidson’s paragraphs, is that those who allege these considerations 
make them at least co-ordinate with others, of which they in reality only 
come in aid. 

141. The same may be said of the whole mass of evidence resting on 
modes of citation, words only once found, style of periods, and the like. 
It abounds on the one hand with striking coincidences, on the other with 
striking diserepancies : cach of these has been made much of by the 
ardent fautors of each side,—while the more impartial Commentators 
have weighed both together. The general conclusion in my own mind 
derived from these is, that the author of this Epistle cannot have been 
the same with the author of the Pauline Epistles. The coincidences are 
for the most part those which belong to men of the same general cast 
of thought on the great matters in hand: the discrepancies are in turns 
of expression, use of different particles, different rhythm, different com- 
pounds of cognate words, a mode of citation not independent but rather 
divergent,—and a thousand minor matters which it is casy for those to 
laugh to scorn who are ineapable of estimating their combined evidence, 
but which when combined render the hypothesis of one and the same 
author entirely untenable. 
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142. To the phanomena of citation in our Epistle I shall have ocea- 
sion to advert very soon, when dealing with the enquiry who the author 
really was. (Sce below, parr. 149, 152, 158, 180.) The reader will 
find them treated at great length in Bleek, Davidson, and Forster. 

148. Before advancing to clear the way for that enquiry by other 
considerations, I will beg the reader to look back with me onee more 
over the course and bearing of the external evidence as regards the Pauline 
hypothesis. 

144. The recognition of the Epistle as Pauline begins about the middle 
of the second century, and, in one portion only of the ehureh—the Alex- 
andrine. Did this rest on an original historical tradition ? We have 
secn reason to conelude the negative. Was it an inference from the 
subjeet and contents of the Epistle, which, when onee made, gained more 
and more aceeptanee, from the very nature of the case ? This, on all 
grounds, is more probable. Had an ancient tradition connected the 
name of St. Paul with it, we should find that name so connected not in 
one portion only, but in every part of the church. This however we do 
not find. We have no trace of its carly reeognition as Pauline elsewhere 
than in Alexandria. And even there, the earliest testimonies imply that 
there was doubt on the subject. Elsewhere, various opinions prevailed. 
Tertullian gives us Barnabas: Origen mentions two views, pointing to 
St. Luke and to Clement of Rome. None of these elaim our acceptance 
as grounded on authentie historical tradition. But each of them has as 
much right to be heard and considered, as the Alexandrine. And the 
more, because that was so easy a deduction from the contents of the 
Epistle, and so sure to be embraced generally, whereas they had no such 
souree, and could have no such advantage. 

145. But there was one view of our Epistle, which never laboured 
under the uneertainty and insufficient reception which may be charged 
against the others: viz., that entertained by the chureh of Rome. It is 
true, its testimony is only negative: it amounts barely to this,—“ The 
Kpistle is not St. Paul’s.” But this evidence it gives “ always, every 
where, by all.’ And its testimony is of a date and kind whieh far out- 
weighs the Alexandrine, or any other. Clement of Rome, the disciple 
of the Apostles, refers frequently and eoptously to our Epistle, not indeed 
by name, but so plainly and unmistakeably that no one can well deny it. 
He evidently knew the Epistle well, and used it much and approvingly. 
Now, had he recognized itas written by St. Paul,—he might not indeed 
have cited it as sueh, seeing that unacknowledged eentos of New Test. 
expressions are very common with him,—but is it conceivable that he 
should altogether have coucealed such his reeoguition from the echureh 
over which he presided ? Is it not certain, that had Clement received 
it as the work of St. Paul, we should have found that tradition dominant 


and firmly fixed in the Roman chureh ? But that chureh is just the 
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one, Where we find no trace of sneha tradition : a fact wholly irrecon- 
cileable with such recognition by Clement. And if Clement did not so 
recognize it, are we not thereby brought very much nearer the seuree 
itself, than by any reported opinion iu the chureh of Alexandria ? 

146. [shall have oecasiou again to return to this consideration: I 
introduce it here to shew, that in freely proposing to ourselves the 
enquiry, “Who wrote the Epistle ?” as to be answered entirely from 
the Epistle itself, we are not setting aside, but are strictly following, 
the earliest and weighticst historical testimonies respecting it, and the 
inferences to be deduced from them. And if any name seems to satisfy 
the requirements of the Epistle itself, those who in modern times sug- 
gested that naine, and those who see reason to adopt it, are not to be 
held up to derision, as has been done by Mr. Forster, merely beeause 
that name was not suggested by any among the ancients. The question 
is as Open now as it was in the seeond century. They had no reliable 
tradition : we have none. If an author is to be found, it must be by 
consideration of the subject-matter itself, 

147. With these remarks, I come now to the enquiries, 1) What data 
does the Epistle furnish for determining the Author ? and 2) In what 
one person do those characteristics mect ? 

148. l.a) The writeR of the Epistle is also the autnor. It is of 
course possible, that St. Paul may have imparted his thoughts to the 
Hebrew church by means of another. This may have been donc in one 
of two ways: either by actual translation, or by transfusion of thought 
andl argument : setting aside altogether the wholly unlikely hypothesis, 
that the Epistle was drawn up and sent as St. Paul’s by some other, 
without his knowledge and consent. 

149. But first, the Epistle 1s Nor A TRANSLATION. The citations 
throughout, with one exception (noticed below, § ii. par. 85 note), are 
from the Septuagint Greek version of the Old Test., and are of such a 
kind, that the peculiarities of that version are not unfreqnently iuter- 
woyen into the argument, and made to contribute towards the result: 
whieh would be impossible, had the Epistle existed primarily in Hebrew. 
Besides, the prevalence of alliterations and plays on words, and the 
Greek rhythm, to which so many rhetorical passages owe their foree, 
would of themselves compel us to this conclusion §, 

150. And secondly, there are insuperable difficulties in the way of the 
hypothesis of any such secondary authorship as has very commonly been 
assumed, from the time of Origen downwards. Against this militate in 
their full strength all the considerations derived from those ditfereneces of 
style and diction, which as in this Epistle are inseparably interwoven into 
the argument: against this the whole arrangement and argumentation of 


8 See this treated more fully below, § v. parr. 1—8. 
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the Epistle, which are very different from those of St. Paul, shewing an 
independenee and originality which could hardly have been found in the 
work of one who wrote down the thoughts of another: against this also 
the few personal notices which occur, and which manifestly belong to the 
Author of the Epistle. Supposing St. Paul to be speaking by another 
in all other places, how are we to make the transition in these? The 
notices, which on the hypothesis of pure Pauline Authorship, seemed 
difficult of explanation, appear to me absolutely to defy it, if the 
secondary authorship be supposed. 

151. b) Fhe Author of the Epistle was a Jew. This, as far as I 
know, has never been doubted. The degree of intimate acquaintance 
shewn with the ceremonial law might perhaps have been acquired by a 
Gentile convert: but the manner in which he addresses his readers, 
evidently themselves Jews, is such as to forbid the supposition that he 
was himself a Gentile. Probability is entirely against such an address 
being used: and also entirely against the Epistle finding acceptance, if 
it had been used. 

152. c) He was, however, not a pure Jew, speaking and quoting 
Hebrew: but a HELLENIST; i.e., a Jew brought up in Greek habits 
of thought, and in the constant use of the Septuagint version. His 
citations are from that version, and he grounds his argument, or 
places his reasou for citing, on the words and expressions of the 
Septuagint, even where no corresponding terms are found in the 
Hebrew text. 

158. d) He was one intimately acquainted with the way of thought, 
and writings, of St. Paul. I need not stay here to prove this. The 
elaborate tables which have been drawn up to prove the Pauline author- 
ship are here very valuable to us, as we found them before in shewing 
the differences between the two writers. Dr. Davidson, Mr. Forster, 
or Bleck, in his perhaps more pertinent selections from the mass, will 
in a few minutes establish this to the satisfaction of any intelligent 
reader, That our author has more especially nsed one portion of the 
writings of the great Apostle, and why, will come under our notice in a 
following section. 

154. e) And, considering the probable date of the Epistle, which I 
shall by anticipation assume to have been written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, such a degree of acquaintance with the thoughts and 
writings of St. Paul could hardly, at such a time, have been the result 
of mere reading, but must have been derived from intimate aequaint- 
ance, as a companion and fellow-labourer, with the great Apostle himself. 
The same inference is confirmed by finding that our anthor was nearly 
connected with Timotheus, the scn in the faith, and constant companion 
of St. Paul. 

155. f) It is moreover necessary to assume, that the Author of our 
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Epistle was deeply imbued with the thoughts and phraseology of the 
Alexandrian school. The coincidences in thought and language between 
passages of this Epistle and the writings of Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, 
are such as no one in his senses ean believe to be fortuitous. These are 
for the most part notieed in the references, and the Commentary, in my 
Greck Testament. 

156. These coincidences may have arisen from one of two reasons: 
either merely from the Author being acquainted with the writings of 
Philo, or from his having been educated in the same theological school 
with that philosopher, and so having acquired similar ways of thought 
and expression, The latter of these alternatives is on all grounds, and 
mainly from the nature of the coincidences themselves, the more pro- 
bable. By birth or by training, he was an Alexandrian ; not neces- 
sarily the former, for there were other great schools of Alexandrian 
learning besides the central one in that city, one of the most ecle- 
brated of which was at Tarsus, the birth-plaee of the apostle Paul. 
So that this considcration will not of itself fix the authorship on that 
companion of St. Paul whom we know to have been an Alexandrian by 
birth. 

157. g) The author was not an Apostle, nor, in the strictest sense, a 
contemporary of the Apostles, so that he should have seen and heard 
our Lord for himself. Te belongs to the second rank, in point of time, 
of apostolic men,—to those who heard from eye and ear-witnesses. 
This will follow from the consideration of the passage, ch. ii. 3, In parr. 
130—1382 above. 

158. h) We may add to the above data some, which although less 
secure, yet seem to be matters of sound inference from the Epistle itself. 
Of such a character are, e. g., that the author was not a dweller in or 
near Jerusalem, or he would have taken his descriptions rather from 
the then standing Jewish temple, than from the ordinances in the text 
of the Septuagint version :—that he was a person of considerable note 
and influence with those to whom he wrote, as may be inferred from the 
whole spirit and tone of his address to them: that he stood in some 
position of previous connexion with his readers, as appears from the 
words “that I may be restored to you,” ch. xiii. 19: that he Uved and 
wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

159. 2. It will be impossible to apply the whole of these data to 
the enquiry respecting individual men, without assuming, with regard 
to the last two mentioned at least, the result of the two following 
sections, “ For what readers the Epistle was written,” and ‘ The place 
and time of writing.” I shall therefore suspend the eonsideration of 
those tests till the results shall have been arrived at®, and meantime 


3 See below, § ii. par. 36, and § ili. par. 4. 
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apply the others to such persons as are given us by history to choose 
from. 

160, These are the following: Barnabas, Luke, Clement, Mark, 
Titus, Apollos, Silvanus, Aquila. These are all the companions of 
St. Paul, who were of note enough to have written sueh an Epistle : 
with the exception of Timotheus, who is exeluded from the list, by beng 
mentioned in the Epistle (ch. xiii. 23) as a different person from the 
Author. 

161. Of these, Titus is excluded by the fact mentioned Gal. ii. 8,—that 
he was a Greek, and not cirenmcised even at the time when he accom- 
panied St. Panl in his third journey to Jerusalem, Acts xv. 2, 3 ff 

162. It is doubtful, whether a like consideration does not exelude St. 
Luke from the authorship of our Epistle. Certainly the first appearance 
of Col. iv. 1O—14 numbers him among those who were not of the eireum- 
cision, Were this so, it would be impossible to allot him more than a 
subordinate share in the composition. This has been felt, and the hypo- 
thesis which takes him to have been the writer has been shaped aceord- 
ingly. Thus we have seen above Clement of Alexandria held him to have 
translated the Epistle into Greek ?: and the idea that he wrote it under 
the superintendence of St.Paul, incorporating the thoughts of the great 
Apostle, has been of late revived, and defended with considerable skill, 
by Delitzseh. And such, more or less modified, has been the opinion of 
many, both aneients and moderns: of Luculentius, Primasius (Cent. VI), 
Haymo (died 8458), Rhabanus Maurus (about 847): and of Grotius, 
Crell, Stein, Kéhler, Hug, Ebrard: several of the latter holding the 
independent authorship of St. Luke, whieh Delitzsch also concedes to have 
been possible. 

163. And certainly, could we explain away the inference apparently 
unavoidable from Col. iv. 14, sueh a supposition would seem to have some 
support from the Epistle itself. The students of the Commentary in my 
Greck Test. will very frequently be struck by the verbal and idiomatic 
coincidences with the style of St. Luke. The argument, as resting on 
them, has been continually taken up and pushed forward by Delitzseh, 
and comes on his reader frequently with a force whieh at the time it is 
not easy to withstand, 

164. Yet, it must he acknowledged, the hypothesis, though so fre- 
quently and so strongly supported by apparent coincidenees, does not 
thoroughly approve itself to the critical mind. We eannot feel convineed 
that St. Luke did really write our Epistle, The whole tone of the indi- 
vidual mind, as far as it appears in the Gospel aud Acts, is so essentially 
different from the spirit of the Writer here, that verbal and idiomatie 
coincidences do not carry us over the difficulty of supposing the two to be 


1 Sce par. 14. 
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written by one and the same. There is nothing in St. Luke of the rheto- 
rical balance, nothing of the accumulated and stately period 2, nothing of 
the deep tinge whieh would be visible even in narrative, of the threaten- 
ing of judgment. Within the limits of the same heavenly inspiration 
prompting both, St. Luke is rather the carefil and kindly depieter of the 
blessings of the covenant, our Writer vather the messenger from God toa 
the wavering, giving them the blessing and the eurse to choose between: 
St. Luke is rather the polished Christian eivilian, our Writer the fervid 
and prophetie rhetorician. The places of the two are different : and it 
would shake our confidence in the consisteney of human characteristics 
under the influence of the Ifoly Spirit, were we to believe Luke, the 
beloved physician and Evangelist, to have become so changed, in the 
foundations and essentials of personal identity, as to have written this 
Epistle to the Iebrews. 

165. If the preceeding considerations have auy weight, we must regard 
the coineidences above mentioned as the result of common edueation and 
manner of speech, and of common derivation of doctrine from the sine 
personal souree. St. Luke had derived his style from the same Alexan- 
drine scholastic training, his doetrine from the same father in the faith, 
as the Writer of our Epistle. 

166. It appears never to have been advanced as a serious hypothesis, 
that St. Marx is the Writer of our Epistle. There are no points of 
coincidence between it and his Gospel, which would lead us to think so. 
IIe does not appear, after St. Paul’s second missionary journey, ever to 
have been closely joined for any considerable time in travel or in mission- 
ary work with that Apostle: and again, he scems to have becn a born 
Jerusalem Jew (Acts xii. 12: see Introd. to Vol. I. eh, iii, § 1), which, 
by what has heen before said, would exclude him. 

167. The fact that Sirvanus, or Silas, belonged to the church at Jeru- 
salem (Acts xv. 22), would seem to exclude him also. In other points, 
our tests are satisfied by him. He was the constant companion of St. 
Paul: was imprisoned with him at Philippi (Acts xvi. 19 ff), while 
Timothens remained at large : is ever named by the Apostle before Timo- 
thens (Acts xvii. 14, 15, xviii. 5; 2 Cov. i. 19; 1 Thess, i. 1; 2 Thess. 
i. 1): and afterwards is found in close connexion with St. Peter also 
(1 Pet. v. 12). Tt must be acknowledged, that as far as mere negative 
reasons are concerned, with only the one exeeption above named, there 
seems no cause why Silvanus may not have written our Epistle. But 
every thing approaehing to a positive reason is altogether wanting. We 


2 This remark especially applies to that portion of St. Luke’s writings which would 
be sure by the merely superficial observer to be cited as furnishing an answer to it ; 
viz. the prologue to his Gospel. No two styles can be more distinct, than that of this 
preface, and of any equally elaborated passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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know absolutely nothing of the man, his learning, his particular training, 
or the likelihood that he should have given us such an Epistle as we now 
possess. Ifis claim is (with that one reservation) unexceptionable : but 
it must retire before that of any who is recommended by positive consi- 
derations *. 

168. A fur stronger array of names and claims is made out for 
CLEMENT oF Rome, one of the fellow-workers of St. Paul in Phil. iv. 3. 
We have seen above (par. 19), that his name was one brought down to 
Origen by the “account which has come down to us,” together with that 
of St. Luke: we have found him mentioned as held by some to be the 
translator, e. g., by Euthalius (par. 46), Eusebius (par. 48): the author, 
by Philastrius (par. 65), Jerome (par. 69), &e. This latter has in 
modern times been the opiniou of Erasmus (par. 97), and of Calvin 
(par. 100). 

169, We cannot pronounce with any certainty whether Clement was 
a Jew by birth or not. The probability is against such a supposition. 
The advocates of this theory however rest his claim mainly on the fact 
that many expressions and passages of our Epistle oceur in the (un- 
doubtedly genuine) Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 

170. But to this it has been satisfactorily replied by Bleek and others, 
that such passages have much more the air of citations, than that of 
repetitions of the same thought and diction by their original author, and 
that they in fact in no wise differ from the many other reproductions of 
passages of the New Test., especially of St. Paul’s Epistles, in the same 
letter of Clement. Bleek has besides directed attention to the great 
dissimilarity of the two writings, as indicating different authors. 
Clement’s Epistle has nothing of the Alexandrine character, nothing of 
the speculative spirit, of that to the Hebrews. His style is pure and 
correet, but wants altogether the march of periods, and rhetorical rhythm, 
of our Epistle. Another objection is, that had Clement written it, there 
could hardly have failed some trace of a tradition to that effect in 
the church of Rome ; which, as we have seen, is not found. 

171. The idea that BarnaBas was the author of our Epistle seems to 
have been prevalent in the African Church, seeing that Tertullian quotes 
him as such without any doubt or explanation (above, par. 25). But it 
was unknown to Origen, and to Eusebius: and Jerome, in his Catalog. 
c. 5, vol. ii. p. $38, says “either of Barnabas according to Tertullian, or 
of the Evangelist Luke according to some, or of Cleineut, &e. :” so that 


3 Mynster and Béhme, from different points of view, have held to Silvanus: the 
former, assuining that our Epistle was sent with that to the Galatians, and to the same 
churehes: the latter, faneying a great resemblance between our Epistle aud the first 
of St. Peter, and holding it to have been written under the superintendence of that 
apostle : a supposition, I necd not say, entirely untenable. 
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it is probable that he recognized the notion as Tertullian’s only. And 
we may fairly assume that Philastrins (par. 65) and others refer to the 
same souree, and that this view is destitute ofany other external support 
than that which it gets from the passage of Tertullian ‘. 

172. It must then, in common with the rest, stand or fall on tuternal 
grounds. And in thus judging of it, we have two alternatives before 
us. Either the extant Epistle of Barnabas is genuine, or it is not. 
In the former ease, the question is soon decided. So different are the 
styles and characters of the two Epistles, so diflerent also the view whieh 
they take of the Jewish rites and ordinances, that it is quite impossible 
to imagine them the work of the same writer. The Epistle of Barnabas 
maintains that the ceremonial commands were even at first uttered not 
ina literal but in a spiritual sense; finds ehildish allusions, e.g, in 
Greek numerals, to spiritual truths : is in its whole diction aud character 
spiritless, and flat, and pointless. If any one imagines that the same 
writer could have indited both, then we are clearly out of the limits of 
ordinary reasoning and considerations of probability. 

173. But we may take the other and more probable alternative : that 
the so-ealled Epistle of Barnabas is apocryphal. Judging then of Bar- 
nabas from what we know in the Acts, many particulars certainly seem 
to combine in fayour of him. He was a Levite, not of Judwa, but of 
Cyprus (Acts iv. 86): he was intimately conneeted with St. Paul 
during the early part of the missionary journeys of that Apostle (Acts 
ix. 27, xv. 41), and in common with him was entrusted with the first 
ministry to the Gentiles (Aets xi, 22 ff, xv. 12, &e.; Gal. ii. 9, &e.): 
he was ealled by the Apostles (Acts iv. 86) by a name which we have 
seen reason to interpret ‘son of exhortation? 

174. These particulars are made the most of by Wieseler, as snpport- 
ing what he considers the only certain tradition on the subject. But 
as we have scen this tradition itself fail, so neither will these stand under 
stricter examination. For Barnabas, though by birth a Cyprian, yet 
dwelt apparently at Jerusalem (Acts ix. 27, xi. 22): and there, by the 
context of the narrative, must the field have been situated, which he sold 
to put its price into the common stock. Asa Levite, he must have been 
thoroughly acquainted with the usages of the Jerusalem temple, which, 
as hefore observed, our Writer does not appear to have been. It is quite 
out of the question to suppose, as Wieseler does, that Barnabas, a Levite 
who had dwelt at Jerusalem, would, during a subsequent ministration 
in Egypt, have cited the usages of the temple at Leontopolis rather than 
those at Jerusalem. If such usages have been cited, it must be by an 
Egyptian Jew to whom Jerusalem was not familiar. 


4 It has been upheld in modern times by J. E. Chr.-Sehmidt, T esten, Ullman, 
Thiersch, Wiescler. On the last of these, see below, var. 174. 
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175. Perhaps too mueh has been made, on the other side, of the 
manifest inferiority of Barnabas to Paul in eloquence, and of the fact 
that as the history goes on in the Acts, the order becomes reversed, and 
from “ Barnabas and Saul” or “Paul” (ch. xi. 30, xit. 25, xiii. 2, 7) 
we have “ Paul and Barnabas” (eh, xiii. 43, 46, 50, xv. 2 twice, 22, 35, 
with only oceasional intermixtnre of the old order, ch. xiv. 14, xv. 12, 
25): Barnabas gradually becoming eelipsed by the eminence of’ his far 
greater colleague. For 1) it is very possible that eloquence of the pen, 
such as that in our Epistle, might not have been wanting to one who 
was very inferior to St. Paul in eloquence of the tongue : and 2) it was 
most uatural, that in a history written by a companion of St. Panl, and 
devoted, in its latter portion at least, to the Acts of St. Paul, the name 
of the great Apostle should gradually assume that pre-eminence to which 
on other grounds it was unquestionably entitled. 

176. It would appear then, that against the authorship by Barnabas 
there can only be urged in fairness the one objection arising from his 
residence at Jerusalem : which on the hypothesis of the Epistle being 
addressed to the ehureh at Jerusalem, would be a cireumstanee in his 
favour with reference to such expressions as that I may be restored to 
you, ch. xii. 19 and the acquaintance with the readers implied through- 
out the Epistle. On the whole, it must be confessed, that this view 
comes nearest to satisfying the conditions of authorship of any that have 
as yet been treated ; and should only be set aside, if one approaching 
nearer still ean be found. 

177. It remains that we enquire into the claims of the two remaining 
apostolic persons on our list, AquiLa, and AroLLos. The former of 
these, a Jew of Pontus by birth, was once, with his wife Priscilla, 
resident in Rome, but was found by St. Paul at Corinth on his first 
arrival there (Acts xviii. 2), having been compelled to quit the capital 
by a deeree of Claudins. It is uncertain whether at that time he was a 
Christian ; but if not, he soon after became one by the companionship of 
the Apostle, who took np his abode, and wrought at their common trade 
of tent-making, with Aquila and Priscilla. After this, Aquila became 
a zealous forwarder of the Gospel. We find him (Acts xviii. 18) 
accompanying St. Pan] to Ephesus, and in his company there when he 
wrote 1 Corinthians (1 Cor, xvi. 19): again at Rome when the Epistle 
to the Romans was written (Rom. xvi. 3): at Ephesus again when 
2 Tin. was written (2 Tim. iv, 19). 

178. From these places it appears, that Aquila was a person of con- 
siderable importance among the brethren: that the chureh used to 
assemble in his house : that he and his wife Priscilla had exposed their 
lives for the Gospels sake. And from Acts xviii. 26 we find, that they 
were also well able to carry on the work of teaching, even with such a 
pupil as Apollos, who was mighty in the Scriptures. 
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179. Itamust be owned that these circumstances would constitute a 
fair prima facie case for Aquila, were it not for certain indicatious that 
he himself was rather the ready and zealous patron, than the teacher ; 
and that this latter work, or a great share in it, seems to have belonged 
to his wife, Prisca or Priscilla, She is ever named with him, even Acts 
xviii. 26, where the instruetion of Apollos is described : and not unfre- 
quently her name precedes his CAets xviii, 18; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim, iv. 
19): an arrangement so contrary to the custom of antiquity that some 
very sufficient reason must have existed for it. At all events, the 
grounds on which an hypothesis of Aquila’s authorship of our Epistle 
would rest, must be purely of a negative kind, as far as personal eapacity 
is concerned. And it does not appear that any, cither in aneient or 
modern times, have fixed on him as its probable writer. 

186, There is yet one name remaining, that of APoLtos, in whom 
ecrtainly more conditions meet than in any other man, both negative 
and positive, of the possible authorship of our Epistle. The language 
in which he is introdueed in the Aets (xviii. 24) is very remarkable. 
He is there deseribed as “a certain Jew, an Alexandrian by birth, an 
eloquent man, being mighty in the Scriptures.” Every word here 
seems fitted to point hin out as the person of whem we are iu scarcl. 
Ile is a Jew, born in Alexandria: here we have at onee two great 
postulates fulfilled: here we at onee might account for the Alexandrian 
language of the Epistle, and for the uniform use of the Septuagint version, 
mainly (if this be so) in its Alexandrian form. Tle is an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Seriptures. As we advance in the deseription, even 
linute coincidences seem to confirm our view that we are here at last on 
the right track. He ts described as knowing only the baptism of John, 
but being more perfeetly taught the way of the Lord by Aquila and 
Priscilla. No wonder then that a person so instituted should specify 
the doctrine of baptisms as one of the components in the foundation of 
the Christian life (Heb, vi. 2). It is deseribed as his eharacteristie, that 
he began to speak boldly in the synagogue: is it wonderful then that he, 
of all New Test. writers, should exhort, Cast not away your boldness of 
speech or confidence (Ileb. x. 35), and (using the same word) declare to 
his readers that they were the house of Christ if we hold fast our 
confidence (IIcb. iii. 6) ? 

181. Nor, if we proceed to examine the further notices of him, does 
this first impression become weakened. In I Cor. imiv., we find him 
described by inference as most aetive aud able, and only second to 
St.Paul himself in the church at Corinth. It would be dithicult to select 
words which should more happily and exaetly hit the relation of the 
Epistle to the Tfebrews to the writings of St. Paul, than those of 1 Cor. 
ili. 6, “J planted, Apollos watered.” And the eloquence and rhetorical 
richness of the style of Apollos seems to have been exactly that, wherein 
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his teaching differed from that of the Apostle. It is impossible to help 
feeling that the frequent renunciations, on St. Panl’s part, of words of 
excellency or liumau wisdom, have reference, partly, it may be, to some 
exaggeration of Apollos’ manner of teaching by his disciples, but also to 
some infirmity, in this direetion, of that teacher himself. Compare 
especially 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

182. It is just this difference in style and rhetorical character, which, 
in this case elevated and chastened by the informing and pervading 
Spirit, distinguishes the present Epistle to the Hebrews from those of 
the great Apostle himself. And, just as it was not easy to imagine 
either St. Luke, or Clement, or Barnabas, to have written such an 
Epistle, so now we feel, from all the characteristics given us of Apollos 
in the sacred narrative, that if he wrote at all, it would be an Epistle 
precisely of this kind, both in contents, and in style. 

183. For as to the former of these, the contents and argument of the 
Epistle, we have a weighty indication furnished by the passage in the 
Acts: ‘Fur he mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly, shewing 
by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.” What words could more 
accurately describe, if not the very teaching itself, yet the opening of a 
course of argument likely, when the occasion offered, to lead to the 
teaching of our Epistle ? 

184. Again, we seem to have found in Apollos just that degree of 
dependence on St. Paul which we require, combined with that degree of 
independence which the writer of our Epistle must have had, In- 
strueted originally in the elements of the Christian faith by Aquila and 
Priscilla, he naturally received it in that form in which the Great Apostle 
of the Gentiles especially loved to put it forth. His career however of 
Christian teaching began and was earried on at Corinth, without the 
personal superintendence of St. Paul: his line of arguing with and 
convincing the Jews did not, as St, Paul’s, proceed on the covenant of 
justification by faith made by God with Abraham, but took a different 
direction, that namely of the eternal High-priesthood of Jesus, and the 
all-sufficieney of His one Sacrifice. Faith indeed with him occupies a 
place fully as important as that assigned to it by St. Paul: he does 
uot however dwell on it mainly as the instrument of our justification 
before God, but as the necessary condition of approach to Him, and of 
persisienee in our place as partakers of the heavenly calling’ The 


° The “to justify,” which oceurs twenty-cight times in the Epistles of St. Paul, is 
not once found in the Epistle to the Hebrews: and the citation from Hab. ii. 4, « the 
(or, any) just man shall live hy faith,” though it forms the common starting-point for 
St. Pant, Rom, i.17, and the Writer of our epistle, ech. x. 38, leads them in totally 
diferent directions: St. Paul, to unfold the doctrine of righteousness by fuith; our 
Writer, to celebrate the triumphs of the life of faith. 
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teaching of this Epistle is not indecd in any particular inconsistent with, 
but neither is it dependent on, the teaching of St. Pantl’s Epistles. 

185. We may advance yet further in our estimate of the probability 
of Apollos having written as we find the Author of this Epistle writing. 

The whole spirit of the First Epistle to the Corinthians shews us, that 
there had sprung up in the Corinthian ehureh a rivalry hetween the two 
modes of teaching ; unaccompanied hy, as it assuredly was not eansed 
by, any rivalry between the teachers themselves, except in so far as was 
of necessity the case from the very variety of the manner of teaching. 
And while the one fact, of the rivalry between the teachings and their 
disciples, is undeniable, the other fact, that of absenee of rivalry between 
the Teachers, is shewn in a very interesting manner. On the side of 
St. Paul, by his constant and honourable mention of Apollos as his 
second and helper : by Apollos, in the circumstance mentioned 1 Cor. 
xvi. 12, that St. Paul had exhorted him to accompany to Corinth the 
bearers of that Epistle, but that he could not prevail on him to go at 
that time : he only promised a future visit at some favourable opportunity. 
IIere, if I mistake not, we see the generous confidence of the Apostle, 
wishing Apollos to go to Corinth and prove, in spite of what had there 
taken place, the unity of the two apostolie men in the faith : here too, 
which ts important to our present subject, we have the self-denying 
modesty of Apollos, unwilling to ineur even the chanee of being set at 
the head of a party against the Apostle, or in any way te obtrude him- 
self personally, where St. Pan] had sown the seed, now that there had 
grown up, on the part of some in that Chureh, a spirit of invidious per- 
sonal comparison between the two. 

186. If we have interpreted aright this hint of the feeling of Apollos 
as regarded St. Paul ; if, as we may well suppose in one “fervent in 
spirit,” such a feeling was deeply implanted and eoutinued to actuate 
him,—what more likely to have given rise to the semi-anonymous cha- 
racter of our present Epistle ? Ile has no reason for strict conccalment 
of himself, but he has a strong reason for not putting himself promi- 
nently forward. ILe does not open with announcing his name, or sending 
a blessing in his own person : but neither does he write throughout as 
one who means to be unknown; and among the personal notices at 
the end he makes no seeret of circumstanees and connexions, which 
would be unintelligible, unless the readers were going along with a 
writer personally known to them, And thus the two-sided phenomena 
of our Epistle, utterly inexplicable as they have ever been on the hype- 
thesis of Pauline authorship or superintendence, would receive a satis- 
factory explanation. 

187. Ie will be plainly ont of place to object, that this explanation 
would only held, on the hypothesis that our Epistle was addressed to 
the Jews at Corinth. ‘The same spirit of modest self-abnegation would 
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hardly, after such an indication of it, be wanting in Apollos, to what- 
ever church he was writing. But I reserve it for the next section to 
enquire how far this view is confirmed or impugned by our conclusion 
as to the chureh to which the Epistle was, in all probability, originally 
a ldressed *, 

188. The history of the hypothesis that Apollos was the author of 
our Epistle, has been given by implication, from the time of Luther, its 
apparent originator, above in parr. 98-—108. It may be convenient to 
give here, in one eonspeetus, the prineipal names in its favour: Luther, 
Osiander, Le Clere, Heumann (1711), Lorenz Miiller (1717), Semler, 
Ziegler, Dindorf, Bleek, Tholuek, Credner, Reuss, the R.-Catholies 
Feilmoser and Lutterbeck (tie latter with this modification, that 
he believes St. Paul to have written the 9 last verses, and the rest to 
have been composed by Apollos in union with St. Luke, Clement, and 
other companions of the Apostle),—De Wette, Liinemann. 

189. The objection which is commonly set against these probabilities 
is, that we have no eeelesiastical tradition pointing to Apollos: that it 
is unreasonable to suppose that the chureh to which the Epistle was 
sent should altogether have lost all traee of the name of an author who 
must have been personally known to them. This has been strongly 
urged, and by some, e. g. Mr. Forster, regarded as a ground for attempt- 
ing to laugh to seorn the hypothesis, as altogether unworthy of serious 
consideration’. 

190. But if any student bas carefully followed the earlier paragraphs 
of this section, he will be fully prepared to meet such an objection, and 
will not be deterred from the humble search after truth by sueh scorn. 
He will remember how we shewed the failure of every attempt to 
establish a satisfactory footing for any view of the authorship as being 
the tradition of the chureh: and proved that, with regard to any re- 
search into the subjeet, we of this day approach it as those of old did in 
their day, with full liberty to judge from the data furnished by the 
Epistle itself. 

191. And he will also bear in mind, that the day is happily passing 
away with Biblical writers and students, when the strong language of 
those, who were safe in the shelter of a long-preseribed and approved 
opinion, could deter any from humble and faithful researeh into the 
varions phanomena of God’s word itself: when the eonfession of 
having found insoluble difficulties was supposed to indieate unsound- 
ness of faith, and the reeognition of diserepancies was regarded as 
affecting the belief of divine inspiration. We have at last in this 
country begun to learn, that Holy Scripture shrinks not from any tests, 


6 See below, § ii. par. 36. 


7 Apostolical authority of the Episile to the Hebrews, preface, pp. ix., x. 
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however severe, and requires not any artificial defences, however appre- 
reutly expedient. 


SECTION II. 
FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1, That the hook before us is an Epistle, not a homily or treatise, is 
too plain to require more than a passing assertion. Its personal and 
circumstantial notices are inseparable from it, and the language is 
throughout epistolary, as far as the nature of the subject would permit. 

2, And it is almost equally plain, that it is an Epistle addressed to 
Jupmo-Cunistians, The attempt to dispute this must be regarded 
rather as a curiosity of literature, than as worthy of serious attention, 
The evidence of the whole Epistle goes to show, that the readers had 
been Jews, and were in danger of apostatizing back into Judaism again. 
Not a syllable is found of allusions to their conversion from the aliena- 
tion of heathenism, such as frequently oceur in St. Paul’s Epistles : but 
every where their original covenant state is assumed, and the fact of 
that covenant having been amplified and superseded by a better one is 
insisted on. 

3. If then it was written to Judxo-Christians, on whom are we to 
think as its intended recipients ? 

4. Was it addressed to the whole body of such converts throughout the 
world 2? This view has found some few respectable names to defend it. 
But it eannot be seriously entertainad. The Epistle assumes through- 
out a local habitation, and a peculiar combination of cireumstances, for 
those who are addressed ; and concludes, not only with greetings from 
“ those from Italy,” but with auexpressed intention of the Writer to visit 
those addressed, in company with Timotheus; which wonld be impossible 
on this ecumenical hypothesis. 

5. If then we are to choose some one chureh, the first occurring to us 
is the mother church at Jerusalem, perhaps united with the daughter 
churches in Palestine. And this, in one form or other, has been the usual 
opinion : countenanced by many plienomena in the Epistle itself At 
and near Jerusalem, it is urged, a) would that attachment to the temple- 
worship be found which scems to be assumed on the part ofthe readers : 
there again b) were the only examples of churches almost purely Judaic 
tn their composition ; there only ¢) would such allusions as that to going 
forth to suffer with Christ “ without the gate” (eh. xili, 12), be under- 
stood and appreeiated. 

6. But these arguments are by no means weighty, much less decisive. 
For a) we do not find any signs in our Epistle that its readers were to 
be persons who had the temple-scrvice before their eyes ; the Writer 
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refers much more to his Septuagint, than to any existing practices : and 
men with their Bibles in their hands might well have been thus addressed, 
even if they had never witnessed the actual ceremonies themselves. 
Besides whieh, all Jews were snpposed to be ineluded in the temple-rites, 
wherever dwelling, and would doubtless be quite as familiar with them 
as there ean be any reason here for assuming. And again, even granting 
the ground of the argument, its inference is not necessary, for there was 
another Jewish temple at Leontopolis in Egypt, wherein the Mosaie 
ordinanees were observed. 

7. With regard to b), it may well be answered, that such an exciu- 
sively Jewish church, as would be found in Palestine only, is not required 
for the purposes of our Epistle. It is beyond question that the Epistle 
of St. James was written to Jewish Christian converts; yet it Is 
expressly addressed to the dispersion outside Palestine, who must every 
where have been mingled with their Gentile brethren. Besides, it has 
been well remarked ’, that the Epistle itself leads to no snch assumption 
of an exclusively Jewish chureh. It might have been sent to a chureh 
in which both Jews and Gentiles were mingled, to find its own readers : 
and such an idea is countenaneed by the exhortation, ch. xiii. 13, compared 
with the words “not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together,” ch. 
x, 25. It has been well shown by Richm, that our Writer’s whole pro- 
cedure as coneerns Gentile Christians can only be accounted for by his 
regarding the Jewish people—see ch. ii, 17, iv. 9, xiii, 12, 11, 16,—as 
the primary stock, into which all other men were to be engrafted for 
the purposes of salvation : as a theocratic rather than a physical develop- 
ment. For that the Lord Jesus tasted death on behalf of every man, is 
as undeniably his doctrine. 

8. The argument c) is evidently not decisive. Wherever there were 
Jews, priding themselves on their own nationality, and acquainted with 
the faets of onr Lord’s death, such an exhortation might be used. The 
type is derived from the usage of the tabernacle ; the antitype, from a 
known historical fact : the exhortation is, as explained by Theodoret 
(sce note on ch, xill, 13), to come forth out of the then legal polity of 
Judaisin, content to bear the reproaeh accruing in consequence : all 
of whieh would be as applicable any where, as in Palestine, or at 
Jerusalem, 

9. There seems then to be at least no necessity for adopting Jerusalem 
or Palestine as containing the readers to whom our Epistle was addressed, 
But on the other hand there are reasons against such an hypothesis, of 
nore or less weight. These [will state, not in order of their importanec, 
but as they most naturally occur 


8 By Holzmann, in an article in the Studien und Kritiken, 1859, part ii.; to which 
T have been indebted for several suggestions on this part of my subject. 
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10. The language and style of our Epistle, if it was addressed to 
Jews in Jerusalem or Palestine, is surely unaccountable. For, although 
Greek was commouly spoken in Palestine, yet on the one hand nc 
writer who wished to obtain a favourable hearing with Jews there on 
matters regarding their own religion, would choose Greck as the medium 
of his communication (compare Acts xxii. 2). And the gospel of St 
Matthew is no case in point: for whatever judgment we may form 
respecting the original langnage of our present gospel, there ean be no 
doubt that the apostolic oral teaching, on which our first thrce gospels 
are founded, was originally extant in Aramaic ; whereas it Is impossible 
to suppose the Epistle to the Hebrews a translation, or originally 
extant in any other tongue than Greck. And, on the other hand, not 
only is our Epistle Greek, but it is such Greek, as necessarily presup- 
poses some acquaintance with literature, some practice not mercly in the 
colloquial, but in the scholastic Greek of the day. And this surely was 
as far as possible from being the case with the churches of Jerusalem 
and Palestine. 

11. A weighty pendant to the same objection is found in the unvary- 
ing use of the Septuagint Greck version by our Writer, even, as in 
ch. i. 6, ii. 7, x. 5, where it differs from the Hebrew text. “ How 
astonishing is this circumstance,” says Wieseler, “if he was writing to 
inhabitants of Palestine, with whom that version had no authority !” 

12. Another objection is, that it is not possible to conceive either of 
St. Paul himself or of any of his companions, that they should have stood 
in such a relation to the Jerusalem or Pali stine churehes, as we find 
subsisting between the Writer of our Epistle and his readers. To sup- 
pose such arelation in the case of the Apostle himself, is to cut ourselves 
loose from all the revealed facts of his course, and suppose a totally 
new mind to have sprung up in Jerusalem towards him. And least of 
all his companions could such a relation have subsisted in the case of 
Apollos and Timotheus; at least for many years, far mors than history 
will allow, after the speech of St. James in Acts xxi. 2C. 

13. Connected with this last difficulty wonld be the impossibility, on 
the hypothesis now in question, of giving any satisfactory meaning 
to the notice in ch. xiii. 24, They from Italy salute you. Ifthe Writer 
was, as often supposed, in Rome, how unnatural to specify the Jews 
residing there ly this name! if in Italy, how unnatural again that he 
should send greeting from Christian Jews so widely scattered, thereby 
depriving the salutation of all reality! If again he was not in 
Rome nor in Italy, what reason can be suggested for his sending an 
especial salutation to Jews in Palestine from some present with lim 
who happened to be from Italy ? The former of these three supposi- 
tions is perhaps the least unlikely: but the least unlikely, how 
unlikely ! 
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14. Again, the historical notices in our Epistle do not fit the hypo- 
thesis in question. The great notiee of ch. ii. 8, would be strictly true 
of any church rather than that of Jerusalem, or those in Palestine 
generally. At any date that can reasonably be assigned for our Epistle 
(see below, § iii.), there must have been many living in those churches, 
who had heard the Lord for themselves. And though it may be said that 
they had, properly speaking, received the tidings of salvation from those 
that heard Him, yet such a body, among whom Jesus Himself had lived 
and moved in the flesh, would surely not be one of which to predicate 
the words in the text so simply and direetly. Rather should we look for 
one of which they might be from the first and without controversy true. 

15. Another historical notice is found ch. vi. 10, who have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister, which would be less applicable to the 
ehurehes of Jerusalem and Palestine, than to any others. For it was 
they who were the odjects, not the subjects of this ministration, through- 
out the ministry of St. Paul: and certainly from what we know of 
their history, their situation did not improve after that Apostle’s death. 
This “ministration for the saints” was a duty enjoined by him on the 
churches of Galatia (1 Cor. xvi. 1; Rom. xv. 26), Maecdonia, and 
Achaia, and doubtless by implication on other churches also (see Rom. 
xii. 13): the saints being the poor believers at Jerusalem. And though, 
as has been replied to this, some of the Jerusalem Christians may have 
been wealthy, and able to assist their poorer brethren, yet we must 
notice that the ministration here is predieated not of some among them, 
but of the church, as such, in general; which could not be said of the 
ehureh in Jerusalem, 

16. There are some notices, on which no stress can be laid either way, 
as for, or as against, the claim of the Jerusalem church. Sneh are, that 
found eh. xii. 4, which in the note there we have seen reason to apply 
rather to the figure there made use of, than to any conerete fact assign- 
able in history: and that in ch. v. 12, which manifestly must not be 
taken to imply that no teachers had at that time proceeded from the 
partieular church addressed, but that its member's in general were behind 
what might have been expected of them in spiritual knowledge. 

17, Tt may again be urged, that the absence, no less than the presence 
of historical allusions, makes against the hypothesis. If the Epistle 
were addressed to the church at Jerusalem, it seems strange that no 
illusion shonld be made in it to the fact that our Lord Iimsclf lad lived 
and taught among them in the flesh, had before their eyes suffered death 
on the Cross, had found among them the first witnesses of ILis Resur- 
reetion and Ascension, 

18. If then we cannot fit our Tepistle to the very widely spread 
assitmption that it was addressed to the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem 
and Palestine, we must obviously put to the test, in seareh of its original 
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readers, the various ether churches which came within the working of 
St. Paul and his companions. Of many of these, which have in turn 
become the subjects of hypotheses, it ts hardly necessary to give more than 
a list. Wall believed the Epistle to have been written to the Hebrew 
Christians of Proconsular Asia, Macedonia, and Greece: Sir J. Newton, 
Bolten, and Bengel, to Jews who had left Jerusalem on account of tine 
war, and were settled in Asia Minor: Credner, to those in Lycaonia: 
Storr, Mynster, and Rinck, to those in Galatia: Lyra and Ludwig, to 
those in Spain: Semler and Noésselt, to those in Thessalonica : Bohme, 
to those in Antioch : Stein, to those in Laodicea (see the citation from 
Philastrius in § 1.65, and note); Roth, to those in Antioch: Baum- 
garten-Crusins, to those at Ephesus and Colosse. 

19. Several of these set out with the assumption of a Pauline author- 
ship; and none of them seems to fulfil satisfactorily any of the main 
conditions of our problem, If it was to any one of these bodies of Jews 
that the Epistle was addressed, we know so little about any one of them, 
that the holding of such an opinion on our part can only be founded on 
the vaguest and wildest conjecture. ‘To use arguments against such 
hypotheses, would be to fight with mere shadows. 

20. But there are three churches yet remaining which will require 
more detailed discussion : Cortntu, ALEXANDRIA, and Rome. The reason 
for including the former of these in this list, rather than in the other, is, 
that on the view that Apollos was the Writer, the church in which 
he so long and so effectively laboured, seems to have a claim to be 
considered. 

21. But the ecirewnstances of the Jewish portion of the church at 
CorInTH were not such as to justify such an hypothesis. It does not 
appear to have been of sufficient importance in point of numbers : nor 
can the assertion that it was confirmed to us by those that heard 
[Him], of ch. ii, 3, have been asserted of them, seeing that they owed 
their conversion to the ministry of St. Paul. 

22, ALEXANDRIA is maintained by Schmidt and Wieseler to have been 
the original destination of the Epistle. There, it is urged, were the 
greatest number of resident Jews, next to Jerusalem : there, at Leon- 
topolis in Egypt, was another temple, with the arrangements of which 
the notices in our Epistle more nearly correspond than with those in 
Jerusalem: from thenee the Epistle appears first to have come forth to 
the knowledge of the echureh. Add to which, the eanon of Muratori 
(see above, § i. par. 81) speaks of an Epistle to the Alecandrines, which 
may probably designate our present Epistle. Besides all ihis, the 
Alexandrine character of the language, and treatment of subjects in the 
Epistle, and manner of citation, are urged, as pointing to Alexandrine 
readers. 

23. And doubtless there is some weight in these considerations : 
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enough, in the mere }alance of probabilities, to cause us to place this 
hypothesis far before all others which have as yet been treated. Still 
there are some circumstances to be taken inte account, which rather 
weaken its probability. One of these is that, various as are the notices 
of the Epistle from early Alexandrine writers, we find no hint of its 
having been addressed to their own church, no certain tradition con- 
cerning its author. Another arises from the absence of all positive 
history of the church there in apostolic times, by which we might try, 
and verify, the few historic netices occurring in the Epistle. Indced 
as far as the more personal of those notices are conecrned, the same 
objections lic against Alexandria, as have before been urged against 
Palestine : the difficulty of assigning a reason for the salutation from 
those from Italy, and of imagining, within the limits which must be set 
to the date of the Epistle, any such relation of Timotheus te the readers, 
as is supposed in ch. xiii. 23. 

24. These objections would lead us, at all events, to pass on to the 
end of our list before we attempt to pronounce on the preponderance of 
probability, and take into consideration the claims of Rome herself. 
These were in part put forward by Wetstein, and have recently been 
urged in Holzmann’s artiele in the Studien u. Kritiken for 1859. 

25. They may be briefly explained to be these: 1) The fact of the 
church at Rome being just such an one, in its origin and composition, 
as this Epistle seems to presuppose. It has been already seen (par. 7) 
that when, as we are compelled, we give up the idea of its having been 
addressed to a church exclusively consisting of Judzo-Christians, we 
necessarily are referred to one in which the Jewish believers formed a 
considerable portion, and that the primary stock and nucleus, of the 
church. Now this scems to have been the case at Rome, from the indi- 
cations furnished us in the Epistle tothe Romans. ‘“ The Jew first, and 
also the Gentile,” is a nete frequently struck in that Epistle ; and the 
Church at Rome seems to be the only one of those with which St. 
Paul had been concerned, which would entirely answer to such a 
description. 

26. 2) The great key te the present question, the histerical notice, 
ch. ii. 3, fits exceedingly well the circumstances of the church of Rome. 
That church had arisen, not from the preaching of any Apostle among 
them, but from a confluence of primitive believers, the first having 
arrived there probably not long after eur Lord’s Ascension: see Acts 
ii. 10. In Rom. i, 8, written in all probability in tle year 58 a.p., 
St. Panl states, “ Your fa’th is spoken of in the whole world:” and in 
xvi. 19, Four obedience hath come unto all men:” the inferences from 
which, and their proper limitation, I have discussed in the Tutrod. to 
that Epistle. And in Rom. xvi. 7, we find a salutation to Androniens 
and Junias, Jows (sce note there), “ who are of note among the Apostles, 
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who also were in Christ before me.’ So that here we have a church, 
the only one of all those with which St. Paul and his companions were 
concerned, of whieh it eould be said, that the Gospel was confirmed 
to us by them that heard [llim]: the Apostle himself net having 
arrived there till long after such coafirmation had taken place. 

27, Again 3) it was in Rome, and Rome principally, that Judaistic 
Christianity took its further development and forms of error: it was 
there, not in Jerusalem and Palestine, that at this time the various and 
strange doctrines, against which the readers are warned, ch. xiii. 9, were 
springing up. “As soon as the gloom of the earliest history begins to 
clear a little, we find face to face at Rome Valentinians and Marciouites, 
Praxeas and the Montanists (Proclus), Hegesippus and the ilcesaites, 
Justin, aud Polyearp. Tere it was that there arose in the second 
half of the 2nd century the eompletest exposition of theosophie 
Judaism, the Clementines, the literary memorial of a mancuvre which 
had for its aim the absorption of the whole Roman Church into Judwo- 
Christianity °.” We have glimpses of the beginning of this state 
of Judaistic development even in St. Paul’s lifetime, at two distinct 
periods ; when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, about a.p. 58, 
compare Rom. xiv. xy. to ver. 13,—and later, in that to the Philippians, 
about A.p. 63 (see Introd. to that Epistle); and Phil. i. l4—17: again 
in the bitterness conveyed in “ beware of the concision,” and the following 
verses, Phil. iti. 2 ff. 

28. It is also to be remarked 4) that the personal notices found in 
our Epistle agree remarkably well with the hypothesis that it was 
addressed to the Church at Rome. The information respecting Timo- 
theus could not come amiss to those who had been addressed in the 
words,  Timotheus my fellow-worker saluteth you,” Rom. xvi. 21; who 
had been accustomed to the eompanionship of “ Paul and Fimotheus” 
among them, Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1; Philem. 1: and the words, they from 
Italy salute you, of eh. xiii. 24, receive a far more likely interpretation 
than that conceded as possible above, § i. par. 126, if we believe the 
Writer to be addressing his Epistle from some place where were present 
with him Christians from Italy, who would be desirous of sending grect- 
ing to their brethren at home. If he was writing e. g. at Alexandria, 
or at Ephesus, or at Corinth, snch a salutation would be very natural. 
And thns we shonld be giving to the phrase they from its most usual New 
Test. meaning, of persons who have come from the place indicated: see 
Matt. xv. [; Acts vi. 9; x. 23. Even Bleck, who holds our Epistle 
to have been addressed to the church in Palestine, takes this view, and 
assigns as its place of writing, Ephesus or Corinth. But then, what 
sense would it have, to send greeting to Palestine from they from 
Italy ? 

* Holzmann. 
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29. Another set of important notices which this hypothesis will 
illustrate is found, where past persecution, and the death of eminent 
men in the church, are alluded to. These have ever presented, on the 
Palestine view, considerable difficulties. Any assignment of them to 
known historical occurrences would put them far too carly for any 
probable date of our Epistle: and it has been felt that the deaths by 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, St. James the Great, and the like, were far 
from satisfying the expression, the decease of your leaders, which they 
were commanded to imitate: and though the time during which the 
“pistle must have reached Jcrusalem was indeed one of great and 
unexampled trouble and disorganization, we know of no general per- 
seention of Christians as such, since that which arose on account 
of Stephen, which was hardly likely to have been in the Writer’s 
mind, 

30. But on the Roman hypothesis, these passages are easily explained. 
About 49 or 50, Claudius, as Suetonius tells us, “expelled from Rome 
the Jews, who were continually stirring up tumults under the instigation 
of Chrestus.” This time may well be alluded to by the expression, 
remember the former days, in ch. x. 32; for under the blundering 
expression, “at the instigation of Chrestus,” it is impossible not to 
recognize troubles sprung from the rising of the Jews against the 
Christian converts. Thus also will the fact of the sympathy with pri- 
soners receive a natural interpretation, as imprisonments and _ trials 
would necessarily have accompanied these “ continual tumulis,” before _ 
the final step of expulsion took place: and the taking with joy the 
spoiling of their goods may be easily understood, either as a result of 
the tumults themselves, or of the expulsion, in which they had occasion 
to test their knowledge that they bad for themselves a better and abiding 
possession, 

31. Tt is true there are some particulars connected with this passage, 
which do not seem so well to fit that earlier time of trouble, as the 
Neronian perseeution nearly fifteen years after. The only objection to 
taking that event as the one referred to, would be the expression the 
former days, and the implication conveyed in the assertion, that they 
then suffered affliction after they were enlightened: considering that 
we cannot go beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, at the latest eight 
years after, for the date of our Epistle. Still it is not impossible that 
both these expressions might be used. A time of great peril passed 
away might be thns alluded to, even at the distance of five or six years: 
and it might well be, that the majority of the Roman Jewish Christians 
had become converts during the immediately preeeding imprisonment 
of St. Paul, and by his means. 

32. On this supposition, still more light is thrown on this passage, 
and on the general tenor of the martyrology in the eleventh chapter. 
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Thus the great fight of afflictions is fully justified; thus, the being 
made a spectacle of in reproaches and tribulations, which finds almost 
an echo in the expression of Tacitus, that mockery was cided to the 
sugicrings of the dying Christians, and is so exaetly in aecord, when 
literally taken, with the erucl exposures and deaths in the etreus. ‘The 
prisoners and the spoiling too, on this supposition, would be matters of 
conrse. And [ own, notwithstanding the objection stated above, that 
all this seems to fit the great Neroniau persecution, and in the fullest 
sense, that only, 

33. To that period also may we refer the notice in ch. xiii. 7; 
“Remember your leaders, who spoke to you the word of God, of whom 
regarding the end of their conversation, imitate their faith.’ It may 
be indeed, that this refers simply to a natural death in the faith of 
Christ: but it is far more probable, from the terms used, that it points 
to death by martyrdom: faith having been so strongly illustrated in 
eh. xi., as bearing up under torments and death, 

34. On this hypothesis, several other matters seem also to fall into 
place. The setting at liberty of Timotheus may well refer to the 
termination of some imprisonment of Timotliens consequent upon the 
Neronian perseeution, from which perhaps the death of the tyrant 
liberated him. Where this imprisonment took place, must be wholly 
uneertain. I shall speak of the conjectural prehabilities of the place 
indicated by the words if he come shortly, when I come to treat of the 
time and place of writing *. 

35. The use evidently made in onr Epistle of the Epistle to the 
Romans, above all other of St. Panl’s*, will thus also be satisfactorily 
accounted for, Not only was the same echureh addressed, but the 
Writer had especially before him the matter and language of that Epistle, 
which was written in all probability from Corinth, the scene of the 
labours of Panl and Apollos. 

36. The sort of semi-anonymous character of our Epistle, already 
treated of when we ascribed the authorship to Apollos, will also come 
in here, as singularly in accord with the circumstanees of the case, and 
with the snbsequent tradition as regards the Epistle, in case it was 
addressed to the ehnrech in Rome, Supposing, as we have gathered 


1 See helow, § iii. par. -t. 

2 This has been noticed by many; and may be established by consulting those 
Commentators and writers, who have drawn up tables of verbal coincidence with a 
view of proving the Pauline anthorship. There is reason for thinking that the 
peculiar form of the quotation, ** Vengeance is mine, | will repay,” in ch. x. 30, agreciug 
neither with the Hebrew text of Deut. xxvii. 85, nor with the Septuagint version 
there, is owing to its having been taken direct from Rom. xii, 19. And the whole 
form of exhortation in our eh. xiii, 1—6, reminds us forcibly of that in Rom. xii. 1-—21. 
See also Rom. xiv. 17, as compared with Heb. xiii. 9, in § iv. par. 1, note. 
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from the notices of Apollos in 1 Cor., that he modestly shrunk from 
being thought to put himself into rivalry with St. Paul, and that after 
the death of the Apostle he found it necessary to write snch an Epistle 
as this to the Church in the mctropocis, what more likely step would 
he take with regard to his own name and personality in it, than just 
that whieh we find has been taken: viz., so to conecal these, as to keep 
them from having any prominence, while by various minute personal 
notices he prevents the concealment from being complete? And with 
regard to the relation evidently subsisting between the Writer and his 
readers, all we ean say is that, in defect of positive knowledge on this head 
connecting Apollos with the chureh at Rome, it is evidently in the metro- 
polis, of all places, where snch a relation may most safely be assumed, 
There a teacher, whose native place was Alexandria, and who had tra- 
yelled to Ephesus and Corinth, was pretty sure to have been: there 
inany of his Christian friends would be found: there alone, in the 
absence of positive testimony, could we venture to place sueh a eyele 
of dwelling and teaching, as would justify the expression, restored to 
you, of our ch. xiii. 19; in the place whither was a general confluence 
of all, and where there is ample room for snch a course after the 
decease of St. Paul. 

37. And what more likely fate to befall the Epistle iu this respeet, 
than just that which did befall it in the Roman Chureh: viz., that while 
in that chureh, and by a contemporary of Apollos, Clement, we find 
the first use made of our Epistle, and that the most familiar and copious 
use,—its words are never formally cited, nor is any author’s name 
attached ? And was not this especially likely to be the case, as Clement 
was writing to the Corinthians, the very ehurch where the danger had 
arisen of a rivalry between the fantors of the two teachers ? 

38, And as time goes on, the evidence for this hypothesis seems to 
gather strength, in the nature of ihe traditions respecting the authorship 
of our Epistle. While in Africa and the East they are most various 
and inconsistent with one another, and the notion of a Panline origin is 
soon snggested, and gains rapid acceptance, it is in the church of Rome ‘ 
alone, and among those influenced by her, that we find an ever steady 
and unvarying assertion, that it was not written by St. Paul. By whom 
it was written, none ventured to say. How weighty the reasons may 
have been, which indneed silence on this point, we have now lost the 
power of appreciating, The fact only is important for us, that the few 
personal notices which occur in it were in course of time overborne, as 
indications of its author, by the prevalent anonymons character: and 
that the same chureh which possessed as its heritage the most ilnstrions 
of St. Paul’s own epistles, was ever unanimous in disclaiiming, on the 
part of the Apostle of the Gentiles, the authorship of the Epistle to the 
IIebrews. 
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39. The result of the ahove enquiry may be shortly stated. As the 
current of popular opinion in the ehureh has gradually set in towards 
the Pauline authorship, mferring that a document at fitst sight se 
Pauline must have proceeded from the Apostle himself: so has it also 
set in towards the chureh at Jerusalem as the original readers, inferring 
that the title, to the Hebrews, must be thus interpreted. But as in the 
one ease, so in the other, the general popular opinion does not bear 
examination. As the phenomena of the Epistle do not bear out the 
idea of the Pauline authorship, so neither do they that of being addressed 
to the Palestine churches. And as in the other case there is ene man, 
when we come to seareh and conjecture, pointed ont as most likely te 
have written the Epistle, so here, when we pursue the same process, 
there is one place pointed ont, to which it seems most likely to have 
been addressed. At Rome, snch a Chureh existed as is indieated in it: 
at Rome, above all other places, its personal and historical notices are 
satisfied: at Rome, we find it first used: at Rome only, is there an 
unanimous and unvarying negative tradition regarding its authorship. 
To Rome then, until stronger evidence is adduced, we believe it to hava 
been originally written, 


SECTION ILL. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. Almost all Commentators agree in believing that onr Epistle was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem, And rightly: for if that great 
break-up of the Jewish polity and religious worship had oceurred, we 
may fairly infer, that some mention of sueh an event would have been 
found in an argument, the scope of which is to shew the transitoriness 
of the Jewish priesthood and the Levitieal ecremonies. It would be 
inconceivable, that such an Epistle should be addressed to Jews after 
their city and temple had ceased to exist. 

2. This then being asstined, as our later limit, ic. a.b. 70, or at the 
latest assigned date, 72, it remains to seck for an earlier limit. Such 
wonld appear to me to be fixed by the death of St. Paul: but inasmuch 
as 1) this would not be recognized either by the advocates of the 
Panline authorship, or by those who believe that the Epistle, though 
possibly written by another, was superintended hy the Apostle, aud 
secing 2) that the date of that event itself is wholly uncertain, it will 
be necessary to look elsewhere for some indication, And the only 
traces of one will, I conceive, be found by combining several hints finr- 
nished by the Epistle. Such are, a) that the first generation, of those 


who had seen and heard the Lord, was at all events nearly passed 
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away: b) that the first leaders of the church had died, probably under 
the persecution elsewhere alluded to: ¢) that Témotheus had been im- 
prisoned, and was then seé free, probably in connexion with that same 
perseeution. If these notices are to be taken, as maintained above 
(§ ii, par, 31 ff), to apply to the Neronian persecution, then the 
Epistle eannot have been written till some considerable time after that, 
in order to justify the expression, remember the former days, of our 
ch, x. 82. Now that perseention broke out in 64, and lasted four years, 
i.c. till Nero’s death in 68. And I may notice, that even those who 
are far from adopting the views here advocated as to the Author and 
readers of the Epistle, yet cousider, that the liberation of Timotheus 
may well lave been connected with the cessation of the Neronian 
persecution, 

3. If we follow these indications, we shall get the year 68 as onr 
earlier limit, and the tme of writing the Epistle will be 68—70, 
i.e. during the siege of Jerusalem by the armies of Titus, to which 
we may perhaps diseern an allusion in ch. xtii. 14, for we have here no 
abiding city, but we seek one to come. 

4. With regard to the place of writing, we are almost entirely im the 
dark, Taking the usual New Test. sense, above maintained, for those 
from Italy,—“ persons whose home is in Italy, but who are now here,” 
—it cannot have been written in Italy. Nor is Apollos (for when we are 
left, as now, to the merest conjeeture, it Is necessary to shape our course 
by assuming our own hypothesis) likely, after what had happened, again 
to be found fixed at Corinth. Jerusalem, and indeed Palestine, would 
be preeluded by the Jewish war then raging ; Ephesus is possible, 
and would be a not unlikely resort of Timotheus after his liberation 
(ch, xiii. 23), as also of Apollos at any time (Acts xviii. 24): Alexandria, 
the native plaee of Apollos, is also possible, though the words if he come 
shortly, applied to Timotheus, would not so easily fit it, as on his libe- 
ration he would be more likely to go to some parts with whieh he was 
familiar than to Alexandria where he was a stranger. In both these 
cities there may well have been persons from Italy sojourning: and this 
very phrase seems to point to some plaee of considerable resort. On the 
whole then, I should ineline to Epursts, as the most probable place of 
writing: but it must be remembered that on this head all is in the realm 
of the vaguest conjecture. 


SECTION IV. 


4 OCCASION, OBJECT OF WRITING, AND CONTENTS, 


1, The oeeasion which prompted this Epistle evidently was, the 
enmity of the Jews to the Gospel of Christ, which lad brought a 
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double danger en the chureh: on the one hand that of persecution, on 
the other that of apostasy. Between these lay another, that of mingling 
with a certain recognition of Jesus as the Christ, a leaning to Jewish 
practices and valuing of Jewish ordinances. But this latter does not 
so much appear in our Epistle, as in those others which were written by 
St. Paul to mixed eclurehes ; those to the Romans’, the Galatiaus, the 
Colossians. The principal peril to which Jewish converts were exposed, 
especially after they had lost the guidance of the Apostles themselves 
in their various churelies, was, that of falling back from the despised 
following of Jesus of Nazareth into the more compact and apparently 
safer system of their childhood, which moreover they saw tolerated as a 
lawful religion, while their own was outeast and proseribed, 

2. The object then of this Epistle is, to shew them the superiority 
of the Gospel to the former covenant: and that mainly by exhibiting, 
from the Scriptures, and from the nature of the ease, the superiority 
of Jesus Himself to both the messengers and the High Priests of that 
former covenant. This is the main argument of the Epistle, filled out 
and illustrated by various corollaries springing ont of its different parts, 
and expanding in the directions of encouragement, warning, and illus- 
tration. 

3. This argument is entered on at once without intreduction in ch. i, 
where Christ’s superiority to the angels, the mediators of the old cove- 
nant, is demonstrated from Scripture. Then, having interposed (ii. 
1—4) a caution on the greater necessity of taking heed to the things 
which they had heard, the Writer shews (ii. 5—18) why He to whom, 
and not to the angels, the future world is subjected, yet was made lower 
than the angels: viz. that He might become our merciful and faithful 
lligh Priest, to deliver and to save us, Ilimself having undergone 
temptation like ourselves. 

4. Having mentioned this title of Christ, he goes back, and prepares 
the way for its fuller treatment, by a comparison of [fim with Moses 
(ii. 1—6), and a shewing that that antitypical rest of God, from which 
unbelief excludes, was not the rest of the seventh day, nor that of the 
possession of Canaan, but one yet reserved for the people of God (iii. 7— 
iv. 10), into which we must all the more strive to enter, because the 
word of our God is keen and searching in judgment, and nothing hidden 
from Ilis sight, with whom we have to do (iv. 11—13). 

5. He now resumes the main consideration of his great subject, the 


% One remarkable trace we have of allusion to this form of error,—in its further 
development, as appears by the verdict of past experience which is appended, but other- 
wise singularly resembling a passage in the Epistle to the Romans (xiv. 17), in our 
ch. xiii. 9, “ For it is good that the heart be established with grace, nut with meats, by 
which they were not profited who walked in them,” 
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High Priesthood of Christ, with a hortatory note of passage (iv. 14—16). 
This subject he pursues through the whole middle portion of the Epistle 
(v. 1—x. 18), treating it in its various aspects and reqnirements. Of 
these we have (vy. 1—10) the conditions of Iligh Priesthood: (v. 11— 
yi. 20) a digression complaining, with reference to the diffienlt subjcet 
of the Melchisedek-priesthood, of their low state of spiritual attainment, 
warning them of the necessity of progress, but encouraging them by 
God’s faithfulness: (vii. l—x. 18) the priesthood of Christ after the 
order of Melehisedek, in its distinction from the Levitieal priesthood 
(see the various steps set forth in the headings in the commentary), as 
perpetnal,—as superior, in that Abraham acknowledged himself inferior 
to Melchisedck,—as having power of endless life,—as constituted with 
an oath,—as living for ever,—as without sin,—as belonging to the 
heavenly sanctnary, and to a covenant promised hy God Himself :—as 
consisting in better ministrations, able to purify the conscience itself, 
and to pnt away sin by the one Saerifiee of the Son of God. 

6. Having thus completed his main argument, he devotes the con- 
cluding portion (x, 19—xiii, 25) to a series of solemn exhortations to 
endurance in confidence and patience, and illustrations of that faith, on 
which both must be founded. In x. 19—89, we have exhortation and 
warning deduced from the facts latcly proved, our access to the heavenly 
place, and our having a great Tigh Priest over the house of God: then 
by the Panline citation the (or, my) just man shall live by faith, a 
transition note is struck to ch. xi. which entirely consists in a pancgyric 
of faith and a recounting of its triumphs: on a review of which the 
exhortation to run the race set before us, and endure chastisement, 
is again taken up, ch. xii, And the same hortatory strain is pursued 
to the end of the Epistle; the glorious privileges of the Christian cove- 
nant being held forth, and the awful peril of forfeiting them by apostasy 5 
—and those graces, and active virtues, and that stedfastness in suffering 
shame, being enjotned, which are necessary to the following and imitation 
of Jesus Christ. The valedietory prayer (xiii. 20, 21), and one or two 
personal notices and grectings, conclude the whole. 





SECTION V. 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE, 


1. Something has already been said, in the previous enquiry into the 
authorship of our Epistle, respeeting the question of its original Jan- 
guage’, There also the principal passages of the Fathers will be found 
which bear on this subject. They may be thus briefly sumined up: 


4 See above, § i. par. 119, 
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2. The idea of a [ebrew original is found in Clement of Alexandria 
(cited above, § i. par. 14), in Eusebius (ib. par. 48), Jerome, Theodorct, 
Euthalius (above, § i. par. 46), Primasius, John Dainascenus, Gseume- 
nius, Theophylact,—in Cosmas Indicopleustes,—in Rhabanus Maurus,— 
in Thomas Aquinas; in some modern writers, especially Hallet, in an 
enquiry into the author and language of the Epistle, appended to Peiree’s 
Commentary (1742), and Michaelis. 

3. Still such an apparently formidable array of ancient testimony is 
not to be taken as such, without some consideration. Clement’s assertion 
of a Hebrew original is not reproduced by his scholar Origen, but on the 
contrary a Greek original is presupposed by his very words (above, § i. 
par. 19). And this his divergence from Clement of Alexandria is not 
easy to explain, if he had regarded him as giving matter of history, and 
not rather a conjecture of his own. Indeed, the passage of Clement 
seems to bear this latter on the face of it: for it connects the similarity 
of style between this Epistle and the Acts with the notion of St. Luke 
being its translator. If we might venture to fill up the steps by which 
the inference came about, they would be nearly these: “ The Epistle 
must be St. Panl’s. But St. Paul was a Hebrew, and was writing to 
Hebrews: how then do we find the Epistle in Greck, not unlike in style 
to that of the Acts of the Apostles? What, if the writer of the Greek 
of that book were also the writer of the Greek of this,—and St. Paul, 
as was to be supposed, wrote as a Hebrew to the Hebrews, zn iebrew, 
St. Luke translating into Greek ?” 

4. Again, Eusebius is not consistent in this matter with himself. In 
another place he clearly implies that the Epistle was written in Greek. 
And sneh has been the opinion of almost all the moderns: of all, we may 
safely say, who have handled the subject impartially and intelligently. 
The reasons for this now generally received opinion are mainly found in 
the style of the Epistle, which is the most purely Greek of all the 
writings of the New Test.: so that it would be violating all probability 
to imagine it a translation from a language of entirely different rhetorical 
character. The construction of the periods is such, in distinction from 
the character, in this particular, of the Oriental langnages, that if it is a 
translation, the whole argumentation of the original must have been 
broken np into its original elements of thought, and all its connecting 
links recast; so that it wonld not be so much a translation, as a re- 
writing, of the Hebrew Epistle. 

5. ‘The plays on words again, and the citations from the Septnagint 
version being made in entire independence of the Hebrew text, form col- 
lectively a presumptive proof, the weight of which it is very difficult to 
evade, that the present Greck text is the original, Sneh peculiarities 
belong to thought running free and selecting its own words, not to the 
constrained reproduction of the thoughts of another in another tongue. 
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If our English version be examined in any of those numerous places 
where St. Paul has indulged in plays on words, no such will be found 
in the translation. And yet English is much nearer to Greek than 
Greek to any dialect of the Hebrew. 

6, 7. Other arguments, which can hardly be appreciated by the English 
reader, will be found in this place in my Greek Testament. 

8. These considerations, coming in aid of the conviction which must 
be felt by every intelligent Greek scholar that he is reading an original 
composition and not a version, induce us to refuse the idea of a Hebrew 
original, and to believe the Epistle to have been first written in Greek. 

9. The style of our Epistle has been already touched upon in our 
enquiry respecting the authorship, § i. parr. 116 ff From the earliest 
times, its diversity from that of the writings of St. Paul has been matter 
of remark. It is a nearer approach to classical Greek, The main differ- 
ence for us, which will also set forth its characteristic peculiarity, is, that 
whereas St. Paul is ever as it were struggling with the scantiness of 
human speech to pour forth his crowding thoughts, thereby falling into 
rhetorical and grammatical irregularities, the style of our Epistle flows 
regularly on, with no such suspended constructions. Even where the 
subject induces long parentheses, the Writer does not break the even 
flow and equilibrium of his style, but returns back to the point where he 
left it. 

10, Again, the greatest pains are bestowed on a matter which does 
not scem to have engaged the attention of the other sacred writers, even 
including St. Paul himself: viz. rhetorical rhythm, and equilibrium of 
words and sentences. In St. Paul’s most glorious outbursts of eloqnence, 
he is not rhetorical. In those of the Writer of our Epistle, he is 
elaboratcly and faultlessly rhetorical. The particles and participles used 
are all weighed with a view to this effect. The simple expressions of the 
other sacred writers are expanded into longer words, or into sonorous 
and majestic clauses. 


SECTION VI. 
CANONICITY. 


1. This part of our introduction must obviously be treated quite 
irrespective of the hypothesis of the Pauline authorship of the Epistle. 
That being assumed, its canonicity follows. That being denied, our 
object must be to shew how the Epistle itself was regarded, even by 
those who were not persuaded of its apostolicity. 

2. The earliest testimonies to it are found where we might expect 
them, in the Church of Rome, and in the writings of one who never cites 
it as apostolic. It will be important for us to see, in what estimation 
Clement held it, He makes, as we have already seen, the most frequent 
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and copious use of it, never citing it expressly, never appealing to it as 
Scripture, but adopting its words and expressions, just as he does those 
of other books of the New Testament. It is to be observed, that when 
in the course of thus ineorporating it he refers to the Seripture, or uses 
the expression 7¢ 7s weiiten, it is with regard to texts quoted not from it 
only, but also from the Old Test. By this procedure we cannot say that 
Clement casts any slight on this Epistle, for it is his constant practice. 
He frequently quotes Seripture as such, but it is always the Old Test. 
Two or three times he adduces the sayings of our Lord, but never even 
this in the form of a eitation from our existing gospels, or in agreement 
with their exaet words, All we ean gather from Clement ts, that, treat- 
ing this as he does other Epistles®, and appropriating largely as he does 
its words and expressions, he certainly did not rank it below those 
others: an inference which would lead us to believe that he recegnized 
its canonieal authority. But to found more than this on Clement’s 
testimony, would be unwarranted by fair induetion. 

3. Justin Martyr, amidst a few allusions to our Epistle, makes what 
ean hardly but be ealled eanonieal use of it in his first Apology. There, 
in explaining that the Word of God is also His Son, he adds, “ A/ore- 
over, IIe ts called Angel and Apostle.” Now it appears from his own 
statement in another place, that the allusion in the words, ‘“ ZZe is called 
an angel,” is to Gen, xviii. 2. It would seem therefore, seeing that 
IIeb. iii. 1 is the only place where our Lord is entitled an apostle, that 
the clause meant to embrace under it that passage as a Seripture 
testimony eqnipollent with the other, 

+. In Clement of Alexandria and Origen, the recognition of our Epistle 
as canonical depends on its reeognition as the work of St. Paul. Where 
they both eite it as Seripture, it is as written by him: and where Origen 
mentions the doubt about its being his, he adduees other Seripture testi- 
mony, observing that it needs another kind of proof, not that the Epistle 
is eanonieal, but that it is St. Pauls, 

5. And very similar was the proceeding of those parts of the chureh 
where the Pauline authorship was not held. Irenwus, as we have seen, 
makes no use of the Epistle. The fragment of Muratori, representing the 
view of the Roman chureh, probably does not contain it. Tertullian, who 
regards it as written by Barnahas, the ‘ companion of the Apostles,” cites 
it, not as authoritative m itself, but as recording the sentiments of sueh 
a companion of the Apostles. 

6. Our Epistle is, it is true, contained in the Syriae version (Peschito) 
made at the end of the seeond century: but it is entirely uncertain, 
whether this msertion in the canon accompanied a recognition of tho 
Pauline authorship, or not. This recognition, which prevailed in that 

5 The only exception is in an express citation in ec. 47 from 1 Coriuthians, where, 


writing to the Corinthians, he is appealing to the authority of St. Puul. 
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part of the chureh in after times, may have at first occasioned its 
insertion in the canon; but we cannot say that it did. 

7. But in the Alexandrine Church the ease was different. There, as 
we have seen, the assumption of Panline authorship appears carly and 
soon prevails universally: and in consequence we find the canonical 
anthority there unquestioned, and the Epistle treated as the other parts 
of Seripture. 

8. Throughout the Eastern Churches, the canonicity and apostolicity 
were similarly regarded as inseparably connected. It is true that 
Eusebius, in numbering it among the controverted books, together with 
the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement and Jude, and the Wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach, might seem to attribute to it another authorship, were it 
not evident from his constant use of it, and his numbering it in his prin- 
cipal passage on the Canon among the acknowledged books, that the 
doubt must be resolved into that on the Pauline authorship. 

9, In the Western Church, where this was not recognized, neither do 
we find, even down to the middle of the fourth century, any use made of 
the Epistle as canonical. Even Novatian and Cyprian, who might well 
have thus used it, have not done so: nor in the controversies on the 
reception of the lapsed, and on the repetition of heretical baptism, do we 
ever find it adduced on either side, apposite as some passages are to the 
subjects in dispute. Only with the assumption, gradually imported from 
the East, of a Pauline origin, do we find here and there a Western 
writer citing it as of canonical authority. 

10, It is in Jerome first that we find® any indication of a doubt 
whether eanonicity and Pauline authorship are necessarily to stand and 
fall together. The same is found’ now and then in the writings of 
Augustine, But soon after this time the general prevalence, and ulti- 
mately authoritative sanetion, of the view of the Pauline authorship, 
closed up any chanee of the eanonicity of the Epistle being held on 
independent grounds: and it was not till the times of the Reformation, 
that the matter began to be again enquired into on its own merits. 

I]. The canonicity was doubted by Cardinal Cajetan, but upheld by 
Erasmus, in these remarkable words: “ Nay, I cannot think that our 
faith is in peril, if the whole Chureh is at fault in the title of this 
Epistle, if only it be acknowledged that the Holy Spirit was the primary 
Anthor, which is commonly held by all.” In the Roman Catholie 
Church, however, the authoritative sanetion given by the Couneil of 
Trent to the belief of the Pauline origin effectually stopped all intelligent 
enquiry, 


12, Among reformed theologians, the eanonicity of our Epistle was 


® See above, § i. parr. GS—80: esp. par. 7-4 tf. 
7 See § i. par. 81 ff 
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strongly upheld, even when the Panline authorship was not recognized. 
Calvin says, in his prologue to the Epistle,— I embrace it without con- 
troversy as among the apostolical writings, and doubt not that it arose 
in former days from the artifice of Satan that some detracted from its 
authority. or there is none of the sacred books that treats so clearly 
of Christ’s priesthood, so gloriously extols the foree and dignity of the 
one sacrifice which IIe offered by His Death, treats so copiously of the 
use and abrogation of ceremonies, and in a word more fully explains 
Christ as the end of the law. Wherefore let us not suffer the Chureh 
of God and ourselves to be spoiled of such a treasure, but constantly 
elaim its possession. Who composed it, is not much worth earing about.” 

13, Beza speaks in the same strain: “ What is the use of contending 
about the author’s name, which he himself wished to coneeal ? Let it 
suflice to know this, that it was truly dictated by the Holy Spirit, &e.” 

14. Similarly also the Gallican Confession, which, though it divides it 
off from the Pauline writings, yet includes it without remark among the 
canonieal books. So also the Arminians, e. g. Limboreh, who, believing 
it to have been written by one of the companions of Paul, with Panl’s 
knowledge, acknowledges its divine authority, and even prefers it to 
many of the Apostle’s own writings. 

15. Among the early Lutheran divines there were some differences of 
opinion respecting the place to be assigned to the Epistle ; the general 
view being, that it was to be read, as Jerome first wrote of the Apo- 
eryphal Old Test. books, for the edification of the people, but not for the 
confirmation of ecclesiastical doctrines. In other words, it was set apart, 
—and in this relegation six other books shared, 2 Pet., 2 and 3 John, 
James, Jude, and the Apocalypse,—among the Apocryphal writings 
appended to the New Test. And this order was usually followed in the 
German Bibles, 

16. Soon however after the beginning of the 17th century, this dis- 
tinction began to be obliterated, and the practice to be introduced of 
ealling these books deutero-canonical, i. e. canonical in the second rank, 
and, although thus called, of citing them as of equal authority, and 
equally inspired, with the other books. Since that time, the con- 
troversies respecting the books of Scripture have taken a wider range, 
and it has not been so much respecting canonicity, as respeeting 
origin, character, and doetrine, that the disputes of divines have been 
waged, 

17. In our own country, at the time of the Reformation, while the 
question of authorship was left open, the canonical authority of the 
Epistle was never doubted. To establish this, it may be enough to cite 
some testimonies, 

In Tyndale’s prologue to the Epistle, he says, having mentioned the 
objection to the Pauline authorship from eh. ii. 3, 
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“Now whether it were Paul’s or no, I say not, but permit it to 
other men’s judgments: neither think I it to be an article of any man’s 
faith, but that a man may doubt of the author.” Then, having met 
several objections against its eanonicity urged from certain texts in it, 
as eh. vi. 4 ff, ch. x. 26 ff., ch. xii, 17, he concludes, ‘ Of this ye see 
that this Epistle ought no more to be refused for a holy, godly, and 
catholic, than the other authentic Scriptures.” And, speaking of the 
Writer, he says, “It is easy to see that he was a faithful servant of 
Christ, and of the same doctrine that Timothy was of, yea and Paul 
himself was of, and that he was an Apostle, or in the Apostles’ time, or 
near thereunto, And seeing the Epistle agreeth to all the rest of 
the Seripture, if it be indifferently looked on, why should it not be 
authority, and taken for holy Scripture * ?” 

18. Fulke, in his defence of Translations of the Bible’, while de- 
fending the omission of the name of St. Paul in the title of the Epistle 
in the Geneva Bible of 1560, says, “ Which of us, I pray you, that 
thinketh that this Epistle was not written by St. Paul, once doubteth 
whether it be not of apostolical spirit and authority ? Which is mani- 
fest by this, that both in preaching and writing we cite it thus, the 
Apostle to the Hebrews.” 

19. Bp. Jewel again, in his Defence of the Apology, p. 186, where he 
is speaking of the charge of anonymousness brought against it, says, 
“The Epistle unto the Ilebrews, some say, was written by St. Paul, 
some by Clemens, some by Barnabas, some by some other: and so are 
we uneertain of the author’s name.” 

20. Whittaker says, “ Thus, then, we doubt not of the authority of 
any book of the New Testament, nor indeed of the author of any, save 
only the Epistle to the Hebrews. That this Epistle is canonical, all 
concede in the fullest sense: but it is not eqnally clear that it was 
written by the Apostle Panl. ... We need not be very earnest in this 
debate ; it is not a matter of necessity, and the question may very well 
be left in doubt, provided that, in the mean while, the authority of the 
Epistle be allowed to remain clear and uncontested ”.” 

21, With regard to the question itself, in what light we are to look 
on our Epistle with respeet to eanonicity, it is one which it will be well 
to treat here on general grounds, as it will come before us again more 
than onee, in writing of the remaining books of the New Test. 

22. We might pnt this matter on the ground which Jerome takes in 
his Epistle to Dardanus, “It makes no matier whose it is, for it is 
plainly the work of a catholic (ecclesiastical) antbor :” or on that 


8 Tyndale’s Doctrinal Treatises, &e. Parker Society’s edn., pp. 521, 522. 
® Parker Society’s edn., pp. 32, 33. 
10 Parker Socicty’s edn., pp. 106, 107. 
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which Erasmus takes, when he says that the “ primary Author” is 
the Holy Spirit, and so puts by as indifferent the question of the 
secondary author: thus in both cases resting the decision entirely on the 
character of the contents of the book itself. 

23. But this would manifestly be a wrong method of proceeding. 
We do not thns in the ease of other writings, whose unexceptionable 
evangelic character is universally acknowledged. To say nothing of 
later productions, no one ever reasoned thus respecting the Epistle of 
Barnabas, or that of Clement to the Corinthians, or any of the quasi- 
apostolic writings. None of the ancients ever dealt so before Jerome; 
nor did Jerome himself in other passages. More than intrinsic excel- 
lence and orthodoxy is wanting, to win for a book a place in the New Test. 
canon. Indeed any reasoning must be not only in itself insufficient, 
but logieally unsound, which makes the authority of a book which is to 
set us our standard of doctrine, the result of a judgment of our own 
respecting the doctrine inenleated in it. Such judgment can be only 
subsidiary to the enquiry, not the primary line of its argument, which 
must of necessity be of an objective character. 

24. And when we come to proofs of this latter kind, it may well be 
asked, which of them we ave to accept as suflicient. It is clear, we 
cannot appeal to tradition alone. We must combine with such an 
appeal, the exercise of our own judgment on tradition. When, for 
example, the Church of England takes, in her sixth article, the ground 
of pure tradition, and says, “In the name of the Holy Scripture, we do 
understand those canonical books of the Old and New Testament, of 
whose authority was never any doubt in the Church,” she would by 
implication, if consistent with herself, exclude from the Canon at the 
least the Apoealypse, which was for some centuries not received by the 
Eastern and for the most part by the Greek chureh, and our Epistle, 
which was for some centuries not received by the whole Latin church. 
Nay, she would go even further than this : for even to the present day 
the Syrian church excludes the Apocalypse, the Epistles of St. Jude, 
2 and 3 John, and 2 Peter, from the Canon. It is fortunate that our 
Church did not leave this definition to be worked out for itself, but, 
giving a detailed list of Old Test. books, has appended to it this far more 
definite sentence: “ All the books of the New Testament, as they are 
commonly received, we do receive, and account them Canonical :” thus 
adopting the list of New Test. books in common usage in the Western 
Church at the time, about which there could be no difference. 

25. If then tradition pure and simple will not suffice for our guide, 
how are we to eombine our judgment with it, so as to arrive at a satis- 
factory conelusion ? It is manifest, that the question of origzn comes 
in here as most important. If the genuineness of a book be in dispute, 


as e.g. that of 2 Peter, it suffices to make it reasonably probable that 
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it was written by him whose name it bears. When this is reecived, 
all question of canonicity is at rest. In that case, the name of the 
Apostle is ample guarantee. And so with our Epistle, those who think 
they can prove it to be the work of St. Paul, are no longer troubled 
about its canonicity. This is secured, in shewing it to be of apostolic 
origin. 

26. And so it ever was in the carly Church. Apostolicity and 
Canonicity were bound together. And in the case of those historical 
books which were not written by apostles themselves, there was ever an 
effort to connect their writers, St. Mark with St. Peter, St. Luke with 
St. Paul, so that at least apostolic sanction might not be wanting to 
them. What then must be our course with regard to a book, of which 
we believe neither that it was written by an Apostle, nor that it had 
apostolic sanction ? 

27. This question must necessarily lead to an answer not partaking 
of that rigid demonstrative character which some reasoners require for 
all inferences regarding the authority of Scripture. Our conclusion 
must be matter of moral evidence, and of degree: must be enmulative, 
—made up of elements which are not, taken by themselves, decisive, 
but which, taken together, are sufficient to convince the reasonable 
mind. 

28. First, we have reason to believe that our Epistle was written by 
one who lived and worked in close union with the Apostle Paul: of 
whom that Apostle says that he “planted, and Apollos watered, and 
God gave the increase ;” of whom it is elsewhere in holy writ declared, 
that he was “an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures :” that he 
“helped much them which had believed through grace :” that he 
“mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly, shewing “by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was Christ.” 

29. Secondly, having, as we believe, from his pen such an Epistle, 
we find it largely quoted by one who was himselfa companion of the 
Apostles,—and almost without question appealed to as Scripture by 
another primitive Christian writer : and both these testimonies belong 
to that very early age of the Church, when controversies about canoni- 
city had not yet begun. 

30. Thirdly, in the subsequent history of the Church, we find the 
reception of the Epistle into the Canon becoming ever more and more 
a matter of common consent: mainly, no doubt, in connexion with the 
hypothesis of its Pauline authorship, but, as we have shewn above, not 
in all cases in that connexion. 

31. Fourthly, we cannot refuse the conviction, that the contents of 
the Epistle itself are such, as powerfully to come in aid of these other 
considerations. Unavailing as such a conviction would be of itself, as 
has been previously noticed, yet it is no small confirmation of the 
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evidence which probable authorship, carly recognition, and subsequent 
consent, furnish to the canonicity of our Iepistle, when we find that no- 
where are the main doctrines of the faith more purely or more inajes- 
tically set forth: nowhere [oly Scripture urged with greater authority 
and cogency ; nowhere those marks in short, which distinguish the 
first rank of primitive Christian writings from the second, more un- 
equivocally and continuously present. 

32. The result of this combination of evidence is, that though no 
considerations of expediency, nor consent of later centuries, can ever 
make us believe the Epistle to have been written by St. Paul, we yet 
conceive ourselves perfeetly justified in accounting it a portion of the 
New Test. canon, and in regarding it with the same reverence as the 
rest of the Holy Scriptures, 


There are other subjects of deep interest connected with our Epistle, 
such as its relation, in point of various aspects of Christian doctrine, to 
the teaching of St. Paul, of St. John, of St. James, and of St. Peter: its 
connexion with, and independence of, the system of Philo: to treat of 
which would extend this introduction, already long, to the size of a 
volume. They will be found discussed in the first part of Rielm’s 
“Lehrbegriff des Hebraerbriefes,” Ludwigsburg, 1858. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


SECTION I. 


ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Ir has been very generally agreed, that among the apostolic per- 
sons bearing the name of James (Jacobus), the son of Zebedee, tho 
brother of St. John, cannot well have written our Epistle. The stato 
of things and doctrines which we find in it can hardly have been reached 
as carly as before the execution of that Apostle, related in Acts xii. 

2. But when we have agreed on this, matter of controversy at onco 
arises. It would appear from the simple superscription of our Epistle 
with the name Jacobus, that we are to recognize in its Writer the 
apostolic person known simply by this name in the Acts,—who was tho 
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president of the church at Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17; xv.13 ff. ; xxi. 18), 
and is called by St. Paul the brother of our Lord (Gal. i. 19). This 
also being pretty generally granted, the question arising is: Was this 
James identical with, or was he distinct from, James the son of Alphaus, 
one of the Twelve apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii, 18; Luke vi. 15; 
acts i, 13)? 

3. I have partly anticipated the answer to this question in my note 
on Matt. xili. 55, where I have maintained that, consistently with the 
straightforward aceeptation of Scripture data, we cannot believe any of 
those who are called the brethren of onr Lord to have been also of the 
number of the Twelve. I conceive John vii. 5, as compared with ib. vi. 
67, 70 immediatcly preceding, to be decisive on this point; and since 
I first expressed myself thus, I have seen nothing in the least degree 
calculated to shake that conviction', And, that conclusion still standing, 
I must of course believe this James to be excluded from the number of 
the Twelve, and if so, distinct from the son of Alpheus, 

4. Sull, it will be well to deal with the question on its own ground. 
And first, as to the notices in Scripture itself which bear on it. And 
these, it must be acknowledged, are not withont diffieulty. As, c. g., 
those which oceur in St. Luke, who must have been well aware of the 
state of matters in the church at Jerusalem. He names, up to Acts xii, 
but two persons as James: one, whom he always couples with John 
(Luke vy. 10; vi. 14; vill. 61; ix. 28, 54 [Acts i. 13]), and in Acts xii. 2 
relates, under the name of “ the brother of John,” to have been slain with 
the sword by Herod: the other, whom he twice introduces as “Jacobus 
(James) the (son) of Alphaus” (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13). Besides, 
in accordance with the usage of the Greck idiom, the genitive of the 
name, “of Jacobus” (James), is thrice mentioned by him as desig- 
uating by relationship other persons: in Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, we 
read of Judas the (brother?) of Jacobus (James), and in Luke xxiv. 
10, of Mary the (mother?) ef Jacobus (James): interpreting whieh 
latter expression by Matt. xxvii. 56 ; Mark xv. 40, 47, and xvi. 1, and by 
John xix. 25, we shall infer that the Mary here mentioned being the wife 


' Nothing can be lamer than the way in which Lange (in Herzog’s Encyel. art. 
Jacobus) eudeavours to escape the conclusion. I subjoin it as the latest specimen of 
what ingenuity can do against plain matter of fact: “The kind of unbelief here 
predicated of our Lord’s Brethren is parallel with that of Peter, Matt. xvi. 22, 23, and 
of Thomas, John xx. 25. John is evidently speaking, not of unbelief in the ordinary 
sense, which rejected the Messiahship of Jesus, but of that unbelief, or that want of 
trust which made it difficult for our Lord’s disciples, His Apostles, and even His 
Mother, to reconcile themselves to His way of life, or to His concealinent of Himself.’ 
Against this fiuessing I would simply set 1) the usage of the terin fo beliere in Him, 
John ii, 11; iv. 3895 vil. 31, 39, 48; vill. 30; ix. 36; x. 12; xi. 45, 48; xii. 37 (with 
“not”), 42: und 2) the “ xot even,” following on the unbelief of the Jews ver. i, with 
Which the “did His brethren believe in Him” is introduced 
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of Alphaus (or Clopas), the ellipsis must be filled up by the word 
mother, and “ Jucobus” (James) in this place desiguates James the son 
of Alphwus. And as regards “Judas the (brother?) of Jacobus” 
(James), we may well suppose that the same person is designated by 
the genitive, however difficult it may be to fill in the ellipsis, We have 
a Judas, who designates himself “ the brother of Jacobus” (James), 
Jude 1: but whether these are to be considered identical, must be 
determined by the result of our present investigation. 

5. The question for us with regard to St. Luke, is the following: In 
Acts xii. 17, and in the subsequent parts of that book, we have a person 
mentioned simply as “Jacobus” (James), who is evidently of great 
authority inthe chureh at Jerusalem, Are we to suppose that St. Luke, 
earcful and accurate as his researches were, was likely to have introduced 
thus without previous notice, a new and third person bearing the same 
name ? Does not this testify strongly for the identity of the two ? 

6. The best way to answer this question will be, to notice St. Luke’s 
method of proceeding on an oceasion somewhat analogous. In Aetsi. 13, 
we find “ Philip” among the Apostles. In ib. vi. 5, we find a“ Philip” 
among the seven, appointed to relieve the Apostles from the daily 
ministration of alins. In ib. viii. 5, we read that “ Philip” went down 
toa city of Samaria and preached. Now as there is nothing to identify 
this part of the narrative with what went before, or to imply that this 
was not a missionary journey of one of the Apostles, distinet from the 
dispersion from which they were excepted above, ver. 1, it is not at the 
first moment obvious which Philip is meant. It is true, that intelligent 
comparison of the parts of the narrative makes it plain to us: but the 
case is one in point, as shewing, that St. Luke is in the habit of leaving 
tt to such comparison to decide, and not of inserting notiees at the men- 
tion of names, to prevent mistake. This would be much more in the 
practice of St. John, who writes, xiv. 22, “ Judas, not Iscariot:” see 
also x1. 2. It seems then that the practice of St. Luke will not decide 
for us, but our enquiry must still be founded on the merits of the 
question itself, 

7. And in so doing, we will make first the hypothesis of the ¢dent/ty 
of James the son of Alpheus with James the Lord’s brother. Then, 
besides the great, and to me insuperable difficulty in John vi. 70, vil. 5, 
we shall have the following cireumstances for our consideration: 1) In 
Matt. xxvii. 56, and Mark xv. 40, we read of Mary the mother of James 
and Joses: and in Mark, the epithet “the small” or “ less” is attached 
to “ Jacobus” (James). Now on the hypothesis of James, the brother 
of the Lord, being identical with the son of Alphaus, there were jour 
such sons, Matt. xiii. 55; James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas: and of 
these four, two, James and Judas, were Apostles, So that, leaving out 
of the question for the moment the confusion of the names Joses and 
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Joseph, we should thus have Mary the wife of Clopas designated as the 
mother of James, who wus an apostle, and of Joses, who was not an 
apostle, to the exclusion of her son Judas, who was also an apostle. Is 
not this, to say the least, extremely improbable ? 

8. And besides this, let us review for a moment the epithet “the 
small,” attached to “ Jacobus” (James) by St. Mark. Beyond question, 
at the time when this Gospel was written, James the son of Zebedce had 
long ago fallen by the sword of Herod* And as certainly, at this time 
James the Lord’s brother was at the head of the mother chureh at Jeru- 
salem, one of the three pillars (Gal. ii. 9) of the Christian body. Was 
it likely that at sueh a time (for the notice and epithet is one whose use 
must be sought at the time of the publication of the Gospel, not at that 
ofthe formation of the apostolie oral history, seeing that it does not 
occur in the parallel place in Matthew) the epithet “ the small” would 
be attached to this James by way of distinguishing him from that other, 
long since martyred? Is it not much more probable that the epithet, 
for whatever reason, was attached to James the son of Alphzus to dis- 
tingnish him from this very James the brother of the Lord ? 

9. If James the son of Alphzus, the Apostle, were the head of the 
mother church at Jerusalem, and a man of such distinction among the 
Jewish Christians, how comes it, that when an Apostle of the circum- 
cision is to be named, over against St. Paul, St. Peter, and not he, is 
dignified by that title ? 

10. There is another more general consideration, which, however 
much it may be disallowed by some, yet seems to me not without 
weight. It hardly consists with the mission of the Twelve, that any 
of them should be settled in a particular spot, as the president or Bishop 
of a local church. Even granting the exceptional character of the Jeru- 
salem church, it does not seem likely that the chief presbyter there would 
be one of those to whom it was said, “ Go into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature :” and of whom all that we read in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and all that primitive tradition relates to us, assures us 
that they fulfilled this command. 

11. If we compare this hypothesis with early tradition, its first notices 
present us with adifficulty. Speaking of James the brother of the Lord, 
Eusebius quotes Hegesippus, an immediate successor of the Apostles, as 
saying that “ James, the brother of the Lord, succeeded to the church of 
Jerusalem with the Apostles, and was of all men named the Just from 
the Lord’s time even to our own; for there were many who bore this 
name of James.” 

12. This passage seems most plainly to preclude all idea of James the 
Lord’s brother being one of the Twelve. However we understand the 


? See Introd. Vol. I. ch. iii. § iv. 
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not very perspicuous words ‘with the Apostles;” whether we boldly 
snppose with Jerome, on account of the verb “ succeeded to,” that they 
are a mistake for “after the Apostles,” or take them as they stand, and 
as is most likely from comparison with St. Paul’s narrative in Gal. ii.,— 
of joint superintendence with the Apostles; on either, or any vicw, 
they expressly exclude James from the number of the Apostles theim- 
selves. 

13. And entirely consistent with this is the frequently misunderstood 
other testimony from Hegesippus, eited by Eusebius: the straight- 
forward interpretation of which passage is, that “after James the Just 
had been martyred, as was the Lord also for the same causc, next was 
appointed bishop Symeon, the son of Clopas, the offspring of his 
(James's, not the Lord’s, as Lange and others have most unfairly 
attempted to make it mean) unele, whom all agreed in preferring, being, 
as he was, second of the cousins of the Lord.” That is, Joseph and 
Clopas (Alpheus) being brothers, and one son of Alpheus, James, being 
an Apostle, his next brother Symeon (Joses may have been dead ere 
this) being thus “second of the cousins of our Lord,” and born of his 
(James’s) uncle, succeeded James the Just in the bishopric of Jerusalem, 
I submit that on the hypothesis of Symeon being James’s own brother, 
such a sentenee is simply unaccountable. 

14. It is true that in this, as in so many other matters, ancient tradi- 
tion is not consistent with itself. For Euseb., H. E. ii. 1, quotes from 
Clement of Alexandria, ‘‘The Lord delivered the (traditional) know- 
ledge to James the Just and John and Peter after the Resurrection. 
These delivered it to the other Apostles: and the rest of the Apostles to 
the Seventy, of whom was also Barnabas. Now there were two named 
James, one the Just, who was thrown from the pinnaele, and struck to 
death by a fuller with his club, and the other the one who was beheaded.” 
And in the same chapter he speaks of Clement as reporting that 
Stephen was the first martyr, “and then James, who was called the 
brother of the Lord, whom men of old ealled the Just, first bishop of 
Jerusalem.” 

15. Compare with this Eusebius: ‘“ And then they say He appearca 
to James, who was one of those commonly reputed disciples of the Lord, 
yea, and His brothers :” and the Apostolical Constitutions, where after 
the enumeration of the Twelve Apostles, we have named “James the 
brother of the Lord and bishop of Jerusalem, and Paul the teacher of the 
Gentiles.” Thus it appears, that the assumption of the identity encoun- 
ters several difficulties, both from Seripture itself (even supposing the 
crowning one of John vii. 5 got over), and from primitive tradition. It 
nevertheless became very prevalent, as svon as the setting in of asceticism 
suggested the hypothesis of the perpetual virginity of the Mother of 
onr Lord. This is found from Jerome downwards ; and all kinds of 
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artificial explanations of the relationship of the brethren to our Lord 
have been given, to escape the inference from the simple testimony of 
Iloly Seripture, that they were veritably children of Joseph and Mary, 
younger than our Lord. 

16. Let us now follow the other hypothesis, that James the brother 
of the Lord and James the son of Alphans were diferent persons. 
Against this many ohjeetions have been brought, the prineipal of which 
scems to be, that thus we have so considerable a repetition of names 
among the family and diseiples of our Lord. But this cannot on any 
hypothesis be got rid of. The undoubted faets of the Gospel history 
give ns the following repetitions of names: a) we have under the name 
Stuox, 1) Simon Peter: 2) Simon the Cananzan or Zelotes, the Apostle : 
3) Simon, the brother of the Lord, Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3; 4) Simon, 
the father of Judas Iscariot, John vi. 71 and elsewhere: 5) Simon the 
leper, in Bethany, Matt. xxvi.6; Mark xiv. 3: 6) Simon of Cyrene, who 
bore the eross after our Lord, Matt. xxvii. 32 and parallels: 7) Simon 
Magns: 8) Simon the tanner: besides 9) Simon the Pharisee, in whose 
house our Lord was anointed by the woman who was a sinner, Luke vii. 40. 

b) Under the name Jupas, 1) Judas Lebbeeus or “of James,” the 
Apostle: 2) (7) Judas, the brother of the Lord: 8) Judas Iseariot: 
4) Judas Barsabas, Acts xv, 22: if not also 5) the Apostle Thomas, “ the 
twin” (“Thomas who was also calied Judas,” Eusebius), so called by 
way of distinction from the two other Judascs among the Twelve. 

e) Under the name Mary, 1) the Mother of our Lord: 2) the mother 
of James and Joses, Matt. xxvii. 56: 3) Mary Magdalene: 4) Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus: 5) Mary, the mother of John Mark. 

17. Besides these, we have d) at least four under the name JosePu, 
viz. 1) the reputed father of our Lord: 2) Joseph of Arimathea: 
3) Joseph Barnabas, Acts iv. 836: 4) Joseph Barsabas, Acts i. 23: if 
not two more, a brother of our Lord, Matt, xiii. 55, and according to 
some MSS., a son of Mary and brother of James, Matt. xxvii. 56. 

This being so, it really is somewhat out of place to ery out upon the 
supposed multiplication of persons bearing the same name in the New 
Testament. 

18. The improbability of there being in each family, that of Joseph 
and that of Alpheans (Clopas), two sets of four brothers bearing the 
kame names, is created by assuming the supplement of “ Judas of James,” 
Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, to be “ brother,” which, to say the least, is not 
necessary. ‘The sons of Alpheus (exeept Levi [Matthew] who appears 
to have been the son of another Alphans, but has been most unaeconnt- 
ably omitted from all consideration by those who object to the multi- 
plication of those bearing the same name) are but two, James the less 
the Apostle, and Joses. We have not the least trace in Seripture, or 
even in tradition rightly understood, indieating that Simon Zelotes was 
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a sou of Alpheus. What is the improbability, in two brethren of our 
Lord bearing the same names as two of their cousins ? Cannot almost 
every widely-spread family even among ourselves, where names are not 
so frequently repeated, furnish examples of the same and like eoin- 
cidenees ? 

19. No safe objection can be brought against the present hypothesis 
from St. Paul's words, ‘ Other of the apostles saw I none, save James the 
Lords brother,” Gal. i. 19. For 1) the usage of the word “ apostle” 
by St. Paul is not confined to the Twelve, and Christian antiquity 
recognized in Paul himself and this very James, two supplementary 
Apostles besides the Twelve®; and 2) it has been shewn by Fritzsehe, 
Neander, and Winer, and must be evident to any one aceustomed to the 
usage of “some” or “except” in the New Test., that it need not neces- 
sarily qualify “other” here, but may just as well refer to the whole 
preceding clause. 

20. The objection of Lange that it is impossible to imagine the growth 
of an apoeryphal Apostleship, by the side of that founded by our Lord, 
entirely vanishes under a right view of the cireumstances of the case. 
There would be no possibility, on Lange’s postulates, of including St. 
Paul himself among the Apostles. There was nothing in the divine pro- 
ceeding towards him, which indieated that he was to bear that name: 
still less was there any thing designating Barnabas as another apostle, 
properly so called. These two, on account of their importance and use- 
fulness in the apostolic work, were received among the apostles as of 
apostolie dignity. Why may the same not have been the ease, with a 
person so universally noted for holiness and justice as James the brother 
of the Lord ? 

21, Again, Lange ohjeets, that ‘real Apostles thus altogether vanish 
from the field of action, and are superseded by other Apostles introduced 
afterwards.” I would simply ask, what can be a more accurate descrip- 
tion, than these words furnish, of the character of the history of the book 
which is entitled the Acts of the Apostles? Is it not, in the main, the 
record of the journeyings and acts of a later introduced Apostle, before 
whom the work of the other Apostles is cast into the shade? Besides, 
what do we know of the actions of any of the Apostles, except (taking 
even Lange’s hypothesis) of Peter, James, John, and James the son of 
Alpheus? Where shall we seek any record of the doings of St. Matthew, 
St. Thomas, St. Philip, St. Jude, St. Bartholomew, St. Andrew, St. Simon, 
St. Matthias? In Acts xv. 22, a certain Judas appears as a “man 
of note,” or “a leading person among the brethren:” but he is not St. 
Jude the Apostle. In Acts viii. we hear munch of the missionary work of 
Philip : but he is not St. Philip the Apostle. 


3 See the citation from the Apostolic Constitutions, above, par. 15. 
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22. It seems to me from the above considerations, far the more pro- 
bable inference from Scriptural and traditional data, that James the 
brother of the Lord, the Bishop of Jerusalem, the presumed Author of 
our Epistle, was distinet from James the son of Alphieus, one of the 
Twelve Apostles. And assuming this, I shall now gather up the notices 
which we find of this remarkable person. 

23. It is certain, from John vii. 83—5, that he was nota believer in the 
Messiahship of Jesus at the period of His ministry there indicated. And 
from our Lord, when on the Cross, commending Iis mother to the care 
of St. John, the son of Zebedce, and probably His cousin after the flesh, 
we may infer that neither then did his brethren believe on Him. It 
would appear, however, from our finding them expressly mentioned in 
Acts i. 13, as assembled in the upper room with the Apostles and with 
the Mother of our Lord, and the believing women, that they were then 
believers, having probably been, from a half-persuaded and wavering 
faith, fixed, by the great events of the Passion and Resurrection, in a 
conviction of the divine mission of Jesus. 

24. And of these the Lord’s brethren, let us now fix onr attention on 
James, who seems, from his being placed first in the ennmeration, Matt. 
xiii. 55 and the parallel place in Mark, to have been the eldest among 
them. 

25. The character which we have of him, as a just and holy man, 
must in all probability be dated from before his conversion. And those 
who helieve him to have been not by adoption only, but by actual birth 
a son of our Lord’s parents, will trace in the appellation of him as “ the 
Just,” the character of his father (Matt. i. 19), and the humble faith 
and obedience of his mother (Luke i. 38). That the members of such 
a family should have grown up just and holy men, is the result which 
might be hoped from the teaching of such parents, and above all from 
the presenee ever among them of the spotless and bright example of 
Ilim, of whom his cousin according to the flesh, yet not knowing Him 
to be the Messiah, could say, “I have need to be baptized of Thee” 
(Matt. iii. 14). 

26. The absence in the Holy Family of that pseudo-asceticism which 
has so munch confused the traditions respecting them, is strikingly proved 
by the notice, furnished by St. Panl in 1 Cor. ix. 5, that “ the brethren 
of the Lord” were married men. At the same time there can be no doubt 
from the general character of St. James’s Epistle, and from the notices 
of tradition, confirmed as they are by the narrative in the Acts, ch. xxi. 
17 #f, and by Gal. ii, 11 ff, that he was in other matters a strong ascetic, 
anda rigid observer of the ceremonial Jewish customs. In the testimony 
of Hegesippus, quoted by Eus. IL. E. ii. 23, we read, “ This man was holy 
from his mother’s womb. He drank no wine nor strong drink, and ate no 
animal food. No razor came upon his head, he anointed not himself with 
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oil, and never used a bath. We only was licensed to enter into the holy 
places, for he were not woollen, but linen only. And he was wont to 
enter alone into the temple, and was often found on his knees suppli- 
eating forgiveness for the people ; so that his knees grew hard like those 
of a eanel, on account of his evermore kneeling in worship to God asking 
remission for the people ; and beeause of the abundance of his righteous- 
ness he was called the Just, and Oblias*.” And without taking all this 
as literal fact, it at least shows us the character which he bore, and the 
estimation in which he was held. 

27. That such a person, when converted to the faith of Jesus, should 
have very soon been placed in high dignity in the Jerusalem church, is 
not to be wondered at. The very fact of that chureh being in some 
measure a continuation of the apostolic company, would, in the absence 
of Him who had been its centre beforetime, naturally incline their 
thoughts towards ene who was the most eminent of His nearest relatives 
according to the flesh: and the strong Judaistic tendencies of that 
church would naturally group it around one who was so zealous a fautor 
of the Law. 

28. This his pre-eminence seems to have been fully established as carly 
as the imprisonment of St. Peter, Acts xii.5:; i.e. about a.p. 44: which 
would allow ample time for the reasonable growth in estimation and 
authority of one whose career as a disciple did not begin till the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, i.e. 14 years before ®. 

29. From this time onward, James is introdueed, and simply by this 
name, as the president, or bishop, of the church at Jerusalem. In the 
apostolic couneil in Acts xv. (a.p. 50), we find him speaking last, after 
the rest had done, and delivering, with his “ Z, for my part, adjudge ...” 
(ver. 19), that opinion, on which the act of the assembly was grounded. 
On St. Paul reaching Jerusalem in Acts xxi. (A.D. 58), we find him, on 
the day after his arrival, entering in “ to James,” and it is added, “and 
all the elders were present :” shewing that the visit was a formal onc, 
to a man in authority. 

30. Thenceforward we have no more mention of James in the Acts. 
In Gal. i, 19, St. Paul relates, that at his first visit to Jerusalem after 
his conversion he saw “ James the brother of the Lord:” but without any 


4 The interpretation of this word is quite uncertain. 

5 Thus—for we ean hardly suppose it to have been a sudden thing—we should have 
it already snbsisting during the lifetime of the greater James, the son of Zebedee : one 
additional argument for distinguishing this James from James the less, the son of 
Alphens. 

6 For these dates, see the Chronological Table in the Introduction to the Acts. 
It has been objected, that it would be unlikely that one who at the Ascension was not 
a believer, should so soon after be found in the dignity of an Apostle, But the ob- 
jectors forget, that less than half the time sufficed to raise one, who long after the 
Ascension was a perseeutor and injurions, to the same dignity. 
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mark, unless the title “apostle,” there given him, is to be taken as such, 
that he had then the pre-eminence which he afterwards enjoyed. The 
date of this visit I have set down elsewhere as a.p. 407. 

31. In the same apologetie narrative in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Ct Paul recounts the events, as far as they were germane to his pur- 
pose, of the apostolic council in Acts xv. And there we find James 
ranked with Cephas and John as “pillars” of the church. At some 
shortly subsequent time, probably in the end of a.p. 50 or the be- 
ginning of 51, we find, from the same narrative of St. Paul, that 
“certain from James” came down to Antioch, of whose Judaistie strictness 
Peter being afraid, prevarieated, and shrunk back from asserting his 
Christian liberty. This speaks for the influence of James, as it does also 
for its tendency. 

32. At the time when we lose sight of James in the Acts of the 
Apostles, he would be, supposing him to have been next in the Holy 
Family to our Blessed Lord, and proceeding on the necessarily somewhat 
uncertain ® inference deducible from the plain sense of Matt. i. 25, about 
sixty years of age. 

33. From this time we are left to seek his history in tradition. We 
possess an account in Josephus of his character and martyrdom : “ Ana- 
nus (the high pricst) thinking that he had a convenient opportunity, 
Festus being dead and Albinus not yet arrived, summons an assembly of 
the judges : and bringing before it the brother of Jesus who was called 
Christ, James by name, and some others, he aceused them of having 
broken the laws, and delivered them over to be stoned.” 

34. Further particulars of his death are given us from Hegesippus, by 
Eusebius : but they do not seem to tally with the above account in Jose- 
phus. According to Hegesippus, whose narrative is full of strange ex- 
pressions, and savours largely of the fabulous, some of the seven sects of 
the people (see Eus. Hf. E. iv. 22) asked James, “what was the door of 
JFesus®?” And by his preaching to them Jesus as the Christ, so many of 
them believed on Him, that “many even of the rulers believing, there 
was a tumult of the Jews and Scribes and Pharisees, saying that the 
whole people was in danger of receiving Jesus as the Christ.” On this 
they invited James to deter the people from being thus deceived, stand- 
ing on the “ pinnacle of the temple” at the Passover, that he might be 
seen and heard by all. But, the story proceeds, when he was set there, 


7 See the Chronological] Table, as above. 

8 Because there were also sisters of our Lord, and more than two, or the word “ ail” 
eould not bave been used of them, Matt. xiii. 55. 

9 On this expression, Valesius says, “Door, in this place, means, introduction or 
institution and initiation. Thus the door of Christ is nothing else than faith in God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, &e.” But this seems doubtful, and the expression 
enigmatieal. 
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and appealed to by them to undeecive the people, he “answered with a 
loud voiee, ‘Why ask ye me eoncerning Jesus the Son of man? For He 
sitteth at the right hand of the Supreme Power, and will one day come 
on the clouds of heaven.” On this, many were eoufirmed in their belief, 
and glorified Ged for his testimony, and ericd Hosanna to the Son of 
David. Whereat the Seribes and Pharisees said to one another, “ ‘We 
did foolishly in giving oecasion for sneha testimony to Jesus: but let us 
go up and east him down, that the people may be struek with fear and 
not believe him.’ And they eried out, saying, ‘O, O, the Just one is de- 
ecived.’ ” So they went up, and cast him down: and said to one another, 
«Let us stone James the Just. And they began to stone him: for the 
fall had not killed him, but he turned and knelt and said, ‘T pray Thee, 
O Lord God the Father, forgive them, for they know not what they are 
doing” ” And while they were stoning him, a priest, one of the sons 
of Reehab, cried out, “ ‘What are ye doing ? the Just one is praying 
for you.’ And one of them from among the fullers taking the elub with 
whieh he beat clothes, with it struek the Just one on the head. And 
thus he suffered martyrdom. And they buried him on the spot, and his 
pillar vet remains by the temple.” 

35. This last sentence seems wholly inexplicable, considering that 
long before it was written both city and temple were destroyed. And 
the more so, as Hegesippus proceeds to say, that immediately upon 
St. James’s martyrdom, Vespasian formed the siege of the city. He 
adds, “ James was so wonderful a man, and so renowned for his righteous- 
ness among all men, that the thoughtful among the Jews believed that 
this was the eanse of the siege of Jerusalem immediately after his 
martyrdom, and that this happened to them for no other reason than the 
erime whieh was perpetrated against him.” And he quotes from Jose- 
phus, “ Now these things happened to the Jews in vengeance for James 
the Just, who was brother to Jesus whieh was called Christ : beeause 
he was a very righteous man, and was slain by the Jews :” but no sueh 
passage as this latter is now found in Josephus. 

36. The character of St. James is sufficiently indieated in the fore- 
going notices. He appears to have been a strong observer of the law, 
moral and ecremonial: and though willing to recognize the hand of 
God in the Gentile ministry of Paul and Barnabas, to have remained 
himself attached to the purely Judaistie form of Christianity.  “ Had 
not,” observes Sehaff, in his Chureh History, “(a Peter, and above all a 
Panl, arisen as supplementary to James, Christianity would perhaps 
never have become entirely emancipated from the veil of Judaism and 
asserted its own independence. Still there was a neecssity for the 
ministry of James. If any could win over the ancient covenant people, 
it was he, It pleased God to set so high an example of Old Test. piety 
in its purest form among the Jews, to make conversion to the Gospel, 
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even at the eleventh hour, as easy as possible for them. But when they 
would not listen to the voiee of this last messenger of peace, then was 
the measure of the divine patience exhausted, and the fearful and long- 
threatened judgment broke forth. And thus was the mission of James 
fulfilled. He was not to outlive the destruction of the holy city and the 
temple. According to Hegesippus, he was martyred in the year before 
that ovent, viz. A.p. 69.” 

37. If we adopt the above hypothctieal caleulation (par. 32), he 
would be, at the date of his martyrdom, about 71 years of age. ‘The 
various particulars of his connexien with our present Epistle will be 
fouud iu the following sections. 


SECTION II. 
FOR WHAT READERS THE EPISTLE WAS WRITTEN. 


1. It is evident from the contents of the Epistle, that it was written 
for Christian readers. The Writer calls himself “a servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and addresses the readers throughout as his ‘ brethren.” 
In ch. i. 18 he says that God has begotten us by the word of truth: in 
ch. ii. 1 he addresses them as having the faith of Jesus Christ the Lord 
of glory: in id. ver. 7, he speaks of the “ worthy Name” by which they 
were called: and in ch. v. 7, he exhorts them to patience on the ground 
that the coming of the Lord was near. Besides which, the whole 
passage, ch. ii. 14, proeeeds on the manifest supposition that writer and 
readers had one and the same faith. 

2. At the same time, the address of the Epistle, “to the twelve tribes 
which are in the dispersion,” which will not bear a spiritual meaning, but 
only the strictly national one, quite forbids us from supposing that 
Christians in general were in the Writer’s view. Believing Jews, and 
they only, were the recipients of the Epistle. Not the words of the 
address, but the cireumstanees of the case, and the language of the 
Kpistle, exelude those who did not believe. 

3. This Judaistie direetion of the letter is evident from eh. ii, 2, 
where the word “ synagogue” is used to denote the place of assembly : 
from ib, 19, where monotheism is brought forward as the central point 
of faith: from ch. v. 12, where in the prohibition of swearing, the 
forinula common among the Jews are introdueed: from ib. ver. 14, 
where anointing with oil is mentioned. And not only so, but all the 
cthieal errors which St. James eombats, are of that kind which may 
be referred to carnal Judaisni as their root. 

4. Huther, from whom I have taken the foregoing paragraphs of this 
scetion, remarks that the argument against faith alone without works 
is ne objeetion to the last-menutioned view, but is rather in refutation 
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jof this same Jewish error, which was the successor of the Pharisaical 
Jeonfidenee in the faet of possessing the law, without a holy life: see 
}Rom. ii, 17 1h Justin Martyr says of the Jews: “ They say that even 
if they be sinners, but know God, Ife will never impute sin to them.” 
There is indeed no trace in the Epistle of an anxions and scrupulous 
observanee of the Mosaie ritual on the part of the readers: but this may 
be beeause in the main on this point the Writer and his readers were 
agreed. And we do find in it traees of an erroneous estimate of the 
value of mere “religious service” (eh. i. 22 ff.): and a trace of fanatical 
zeal venting itself by “wrath.” 

| 5. The situation of these Judwo-Christian churehes or congregations, 
as discernible in the Epistle, was this. They were tried by manifold 
trials, eh. i. 2. We are hardly justified in assuming that they were 
entirely made up of poor, on aceount of eh. ti. 6, 7; indeed, the former 
verses of that chapter seem to shew, that rich men were also found 
among them. However, this probably was so for the most part, and 
they were oppressed and dragged before the judgment-seats by the rich, 
whieh trials they did not bear with that patienee and humility whieh 
might have been expected of them as Christians, nor did they in faith 
seek wisdom from God concerning them: but regarded Him as their 
tempter, and their lowliness as shame, paying carnal court to the rich, 
and despising the poor. 

6. As might have been expected, such worldliness of spirit gave rise 
to strifes and dissensions among them, and to a neglect of self-preserva- 
tion from the evil in the world, imagining that their Christian faith 
would suffice to save them, without a holy life. 

7. There is some little difficulty in assigning a proper place to the 
rich men who are addressed in eh. v. 1 . =~They ean hardly have been 
altogether out of the pale of the Christian body, or the denunciations 
would never have reached them at all: but it is fair to suppose that they 
were unworthy professing members of the churches. 

8. It must be owned that the general state of the churches addressed, 
as indicated by this Epistle, is not such as any Christian teacher eould 
look on with satisfaction. And it is extremely interesting to enquire, 
how far this unsatisfactory state furnishes us with any clue to the 
date of our Epistle: an enquiry whieh we shall follow out in our next 


section. 
9. The designation “in the dispersion” need not necessarily limit the 


readers to the Jewish churches out of Palestine: but the greater cir- 
eumference may inelude the lesser; the term “ dispersion” may be 
vaguely used, regarding Jerusalem as the eentre; and as in Acts viil. 1, 
where we read “and they all were dispersed throughout the lands of 
Juda and Samaria,”’—the exception being the Apostles, who remained 
in Jerusalem,—may eomprehend Palestine itself. 
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SECTION ITI. 
THE PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING. 


1. As regards the place of writing, if the general opinion as to the 
author be assumed, there ean be but one view. His fixed residence, and 
centre of influence, was JERUSALEM. ‘There we find him, at every date 
in the apostolic period. If he wrote the Epistle, it was written from the 
holy eity. 

2. And with this the character of the Epistle very well agrees. Most 
of the Judso-Christians addressed in it would be in the habit of coming 
up to Jerusalem from time to time to the feasts. There St. James, 
though at a distance, might become well acquainted with their state and 
temptations, and exercise superintendence over them. 

3. It has been pointed ont also’, that the physical notices inserted in 
the Epistle are very suitable to this supposition. The writer appears 
to have written not far from the sea, ch. i. 6, iii. 4: it was a land blessed 
with figs, oil, and wine, iii. 12. Wide as these notices may be, we have 
athers which seem to come nearer to Palestine. Salt and bitter springs 
are familiar to him, iii. 11, 12: the land was exposed to drought, and 
was under anxiety for fear of failure of erops for want of rain, v.17, 18: 
it was burnt up quickly bya hot wind (Aausdn, i. 11), which is a name 
not only belonging to West Asia, but especially known in Palestine. 
* Another phenomenon,” says Hug, “which was found where the 
Writer was, decides for that locality: it is, the former and latter rain, 
which he names, ch. v. 7, as they were known in Palestine.” 

4, With regard to the date of the Epistle, opinions are more divided. 
That it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, will follow as 
matter of course from what has already been said. But there are two 
other termini, with reference to which it is important that its place 
should be assigned. These are, 1) the publication of the doctrine of St. 
Paul respecting justification by faith only: and 2) the Apostolic couneil 
in Jerusalem of Acts xv. 

5. A superficial view will suggest, that it cannot be till after the 
doctrine of justification by faith had been spread abroad, that ch. ii. 14 ff 
can have been written. And this has been held even by some whose 
treatment of the Epistle has been far from superficial*. But I believe 
that a thorengh and unbiassed weighing of probabilities will lead us to 
an opposite conclusion. It seems most improbable that, supposing 
ch, ii. 14 ff to have been written after St. Paul’s teaching on the point 
was known, St. James should have made no allusion either to St. Paul 


! By Hug, Einleitung, edn. 4, p. 488 f. 2 e. g. Wiesinger. 
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nightly understood, or to St. Paul wrongly understood. Surely such a 
method of proceeding, considering what strong words he uses, would be, 
to say the least, very ill-judged, or very careless: the former, if he only 
wished to prevent an erroneous conception of the great Apostle’s 
dloctrine,—the latter, if he wished to put himself into direct antagonism 
with it. 

6. It is mneh more probable, that all which St. James says respecting 
works and faith has respect to a former and diflerent state and period of 
the controversy ; when, as was explained above*, the Jewish Pharisaic 
notions were being carried into the adopted belief in Christianity, and 
the danger was not, as afterwards, of a Jewish law-righteousness being 
set up, antagonistic to the righteousness whieh is by the faith of Christ, 
but of a Jewish reliance on exclusive purity of faith superseding the 
necessity of a holy life, whichis inseparably bound up with any worthy 
holding of the Christian faith. 

7. The objection brought against this view is, that the examples 
adduced by St. James are identical with those which we find in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and even in that to the Hebrews: and that they 
presuppose acquaintance with those writings. But we may well 
answer, What right have we to make this, any more than the converse 
assumption? Or rather, for Ido not believe the converse to be any 
more probable, why should not the oceurrence of these common examples 
have been due in both cases to their having been the ordinary ones 
cited on the subject? What more certain, than that Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, would be cited in any dispute on the validity 
of faith? What more probable than that Rahab, a Canaanite, and 
a woman of loose life, who became sharer of the security of God’s 
people simply because she believed God’s threatenings, should be exalted 
into an instance on the one hand that even a contact with Isracl’s 
faith sufficed to save, and that the Apostle on the other should shew 
that such faith was not mere assent, but fruitful in praetical con- 
sequences ? 

8. Again it is urged that, owing to several expressions and passages 
in our Epistle, we are obliged to believe that St. James had read and 
used the Epistles to the Romanus and Galatians. Wiesinger says that 
any unbiassed reader will see in ch, i. 3, iv. 1, 12, allusions to Rom. v. 3, 
vi. 18, vii. 23, viii. 7, xiv. 4. Of these certainly the first is a close 
resemblance: but that in the others is faint, and the connecting of them 
together is quite fanciful. And even where close resemblance exists, if 
the nature of the expressions be considered, we shall see how little 
ground there is for ascribing to the one writer any necessary knowledge 
of the other. The expressions are, “ the proof of your faith worketh 


3 Section ii. par. 4. 
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patience,” James i.3: “tribulation worketh patience,” Rom. v. 3. Now 
what could be more likely than that a “faithful saying” like this, tend- 
ing to console the primitive believers under afflictions which were coeval 
with their first profession of the Gospel, should have been a common- 
place in the mouths of their teachers? And accordingly we find a 
portion of St. James’s expression, viz. “ the proof of your fuith,” again 
occurring in 1 Pet. i.7: a cireumstanee which may or may uot indicate 
an acquaintance with the contents of our Epistle. 

9, A similar inference has been drawn from the use by St. James of 
such terms as “to be justified,” “by fuith,” “by works:? which, it is 
urged, no New Test. writer except St. Paul, or, in the ease of the verb, 
St. Luke, under influence of St. Paul, has used. But here again it is 
manifest that the inference will not hold. The subject, as argued by 
St. Paul, was no new one, but had long best in the thoughts and disputes 
of the primitive believers * 

10. With regard to the -othes question, as to whether our Epistle must 
be dated before or after the council in Acts xv., one consideration is, to 
my mind, decisive. We have no mention in it of any controversy re- 
specting the ceremonial observance of the Jewish law, nor any allusion 
to the duties of the Judeo-Christian believers in this respect. Now this 
certainly could not have been, after the dispute of Acts xv. 1 ff If we 
compare what St. Paul relates in Gal. ii. 11 ff. (see the last note) of the 
influence of certain from James, and the narrative of Acts xxi. 18—25, 
with the entire absence in this Epistle of all notice of the subjects in 
question, we must, I think, determine that, at the time of writing the 
Epistle, no sueh question had arisen. The obligation of observing the 
Jewish ecremonial law was as yet confessed among Jewish Christians, 
and therefore needed no enforcing. 

11. But here again various objections are brought against assigning 
so early a date to our Epistle as before the Jerusalem council, principally 
derived from the supposed difficulty of imagining so much development 
at that time in the Judeo-Christian congregations. We find, it is 
alleged, elders or presbyters of an assembly (ecclesia), which is not the 
mere Jewish synagogue used in common by both, but a regularly organized 
congregation. 

12. Now we may fairly say, that this objection is unfounded, The 
Christian “ceclesta” is mentioned by our Lord Himself in Matt. xviii. 
17, and was so easy and matter-of-course a successor of the synagogue, 
that it would be sure to be established, wherever there was a Christian 
community. We find that the different varieties of Jews had their 
separate synagognes, Acts vi. 9: and the establishment of a scparate 


4 Asa proof of this, see Gal. ii, 16, a speech which was made certainly a very short 
time after the council in A.D. 50, and in consequence of a message from James. 
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organization and place of worship would be the obvious and immediate 
consequence of the recognition of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah. In 
such a congregation, elders (presbyters) would be a matter of course, 

13. It is also objected, that in the Epistle the readers are treated as 
mature in the belief and doctrines of the Gospel: that it exhorts, but 
does not teach®, Witness, it is said, the allusions to their knowledge, and 
exhortations to perfection, ch. i. 35 iti, 1; iv. 1. But in those passages 
there is nothing which might not well apply to the primitive Jewish 
believers: nothing which, from their knowledge of the O. T., and of the 
moral teaching of onr Lord, they might not well have been aware of. 

14. Yet again it is said, that the character of the faults here stigma- 
tized in the Christian congregations is such as to require a considerable 
period for their development®: that they are those which arise from 
relaxation of the moral energy with which we must suppose the first 
Jewish converts to have received the Gospel. In answer to this, we 
may point to the length of time which may well be allowed as having 
elapsed between the first Pentecost sermon and the time of writing 
the Epistle, and to the rapidity of the dissemination of practical error, 
and the progress of moral deterioration, when onee set in. We may 
also remind the reader of the state of the Jewish church and the heathen 
world around, as shewing that it must not be supposed that all these 
evils sprung up within the Christian communities themselves: rather 
we may say, that the seed fell on soil in which these thorns were already 
sown,—and that, even conceding the position above assumed, § i. 1, a 
very short time,—less than the 20 years which elapsed between the first 
Pentecost and the Jerusalem council,—would have sufticed for the 
growth of any such errors as we find stigmatized in this Epistle. 

15. “ Where,” asks Wiesinger, “shall we look for the Judwo-Christian 
churches out of Palestine, which will satisfy the postulates of the 
Epistle?” I answer, in the notice of Acts ii. S—11, in following out 
which, we must believe that Christian churehes of the dispersion were 
very widely founded at a date immediately following the great outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. Sneha persuasion does not compel us to believe that 
our Epistle was addressed principally to the church at Antioch, or to 
those in Syria and Cilicia, but leaves the address of it in all the extent 
of its own words, “to the twelve tribes which are in the dispersion.” 

16. The notice of Acts xi. 19 ff, will amply provide for sueh Chris- 
tian congregations, consisting mainly or entirely of Jewish believers, 
as the purposes of this Epistle require. And that notice may surely be 
regarded as a reeord of that taking place with increased energy nearer 
home, which must have been long going on far and wide, owing to the 
agency of the first Pentecostal believers. We find traces of this in the 


5 Wiesinger, p. 38. § Wiesinger, as above. 
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first missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas, where in several cases 
we have, besides the new converts made, an implied background of 
« disciples,” naturally consisting mainly of Jews ; and it appears to have 
been at and by this visit chiefly that the enmity of the Jews every 
where against the Gentile converts, and against the Gospel as admitting 
them, was first stirred up. 

17. These things being considered, I cannot agree with Wiesinger 
and Schmid in placing our Epistle late in the first age of the church; 
but should, with the majority of recent Commentators, and historians, 
including Sehneckenburger, Theile, Neander, Thiersch, Hofmann, and 
Scliaff, place it before, perhaps not long before, the Jerusalem council : 
somewhere, it may be, about the year 45 A.D. 


SECTION IV. 
OBJECT, CONTENTS, AND STYLE, 


1. The object of the Epistle has been already partially indicated, in 
treating of its readers. It was ethieal, rather than didactic. They 
had fallen into many faults ineident to their character and position. 
Their outward trials were not produeing in them that confirmation of 
faith, and that stedfastness, for which they were sent, but they were 
deteriorating, instead of improving, under them. St. James therefore 
wrote his hortatory and minatory Epistle, to bring them to a sense of 
their Christian state under the Father of wisdom and the Lord of glory, 
subjects as they were of the perfect law of liberty, new-begotten by the 
divine word, warried unte Christ, and waiting in patience for His 
wudvent to judgment. 

2». The letter is full of earnestness, plain speaking, holy severity. 
The brother of Him who opened His teaching with the Sermon on the 
Mount, seems to have deeply imbibed the words and maxims of it, as 
the law of Christian morals. The characteristic of his readers was the 
lack of living faith: the falling asunder, as it has been well called, 
of knowledge and action, of head and heart. And no portion of the 
divine teaching could be better calculated to sound the depths of the 
treacherous and disloyal heart, than this first exposition by onr Lord, 
who knew the heart, of the differenee between the old law, in its exter- 
uality, aud the searching spiritnal law of the Gospel’. 

3. ‘The main theme of the Epistle may be deseribed as being the 


7 The connexion between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount has often been 
noticed: and the principal parallels will be found pointed out in the reff and com- 
mentary. [ subjoin a lst of them: ch. i, 2, Matt. v. 10-125 ch. i. 4, Matt. v. 48; 
ch. i. 5, v. 15, Matt. vii. 7 fh; eh. i. 9, Matt. v.35 ch. i. 20, Matt. v. 22; ch. ii. 13, 
Matt. vi. 14, 15, v.73 ch. ii. Lt fh, Matt. vil. 21%5 eh. iti.17, 18, Matt. v.93 ch. iv. 4, 
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“perfect man,” 
perfect law :” 
in the abstraet, but in a multitude of living connexions and circuin- 
stanees of actual life, as might suit the temptations and ucecssities 
of the readers. 

+. St. James begins by a reference to their “ temptations,” exhorting 
them to consider them matier of joy, as sent for the trial of their faith 
and accomplishment of their perfeetion, which must be earricd on in 
faith, and prayer to God for wisdom, without doubt and waveriug. The 
worldly rich are in faet not the happy, but the subjeets of God’s judgment: 
the humble and enduring is he to whom the crown of life is promised 
(ch. i. 1—12). 

5. Then he comes to treat of a “tempting” which is not from God, 
but from their own Insts. God on the contrary is the Author of every 
good and perfect gift, as especially of their new birth by the word of 
His truth, The inference from this is that, seeing they have their cvil 
from themselves, but their good from Him, they should be cager to 
hear, but slow to speak and slow to wrath, receiving the word in meek- 
ness, being thoroughly penetrated with its influence, in deed and word, 
uot paying to God the vain “religious service” of outward conformity 
only, but that of acts of holy charity and a spotless life. 

6. The second chapter introduces the mention of their special faults: 
and as intimately conneeted with ch. 1. 27, first that of respect of per- 
sons in regard of worldly wealth (ii. 1—13); and then that of supposing 
a bare assensive faith sufficient for salvation without its living fruits in 
a holy life (ii. 14—26). Next, the exhortation of ch. i, 19, “slow to 
speak, slow to wrath,” is again taken up, and in ch. iii, 1—18, these 
two particnlars are treated, in the duties of curbing the tongue and the 


in the perfection of the Christian life: the “ docr of the 
and his state and duties are deseribed and enforced, not 


contentious temper. 

7. This last leads naturally on in ch. iv. 1—12 to the deteetion of the 
real sonree of all contention and strife, viz. in their lusts, inflamed by 
the solicitations of the devil. These solieitations they are to resist, by 
penitence before God, and by curbing their proud and uncharitable 
judgments. Then he turns (iv. 13—y. 6) to those who live in their 
pride and worldliness, in assumed independence on God, and severely 
reproves the rich for their oppression and defrauding of the poor, warn- 
ing then of a day of retribution at hand. 

8. Then, after an earnest exhortation to patient enduranee (ch. vy. 7— 
11) and to abstain from words of hasty profanity (v.12), he takes 
oceasion in prescribing to them what to do in adversity, prosperity and 
Matt. vi. 24; ch. iv. 10, Matt. v. 3, 4; eh. iv. 11, Matt. vii] f.; ch. v. 2, Matt. vi. 19; 
ch. v. 10, Matt. v.12; ch. v. 12, Matt. v. 83 ff; and from other discourses of our 
Lord, ch, i. 14, Matt. xv. 19; ch. iv. 12, Matt. x. 28. Compare also the places where 
the rich are denounced with Luke vi. 24 
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sickness, and as to mutnal confession of sin, to extol the cflieacy of 
prayer (v. 18—18), and ends with pronouncing the blessedness of turning 
a sinner from the crror of his way. 

9, The character of the Epistle is thus a mixed one; consolatory and 
hortatory for the believing brethren ; earnest, minatory, and polemical, 
against those who disgraced their Christian profession by practical error. 
Even in ech. ii. 14—26, where alone the Writer seems to be combating 
doctrinal error, all his contention is rather in the realm of practice: he 
is more anxious to shew that justification cannot be brought about by a 
kind of faith which is destitute of the practical fruits of a Christian life, 
than to trace the ultimate ground, theologically speaking, of justification 
in the sight of God. 

10. As regards the style and diction of our Epistle, luther has well 
deseribed it as being “not only fresh and vivid, the immediate out- 
flowing of a deep and earuest spirit, but at the same time sententious, 
and rich in graphic figure. Gnome follows after gnome, and the dis- 
conrse hastens from one similitude to another: so that the diction often 
passes into the poetical, and in some parts is like that of the Old Test. 
prophets. We do not find logical connexion, like that in St. Paul: but 
the thoughts arrange themselves in single groups, which are strongly 
marked off from one another. We every where see that the author 
has his object clearly in sight, and puts it forth with graphic concrete- 
ness. Strong feclings, as Kern remarks, produce strong diction: and 
the style acquires emphasis and majesty by the climax of thoughts and 
words ever regularly and rhetorically arrived at, and by the constantly 
occuring antithesis.” 

11. The introduction and putting forth of the thoughts also is pecu- 
liar. “ Phe Writer ever goes at once into the midst of his subject ; and 
with the first sentence which begins a scetion,—usually an interrogative 
or imperative one,—says out at onee fully and entirely that which he has 
in his heart; so that in almost every ease the first words of each section 
might serve as a title for it. The further development of the thought 
then is regressive, explaining and grounding the preceeding sentence, and 
coucludes with a comprehensive sentence, reeapitulating that with which 
he began.” = 

12. The Greck of our Epistle is peculiar. It is comparatively free 
from Hebraisins; the words are weighty and expressive: the construe- 
tions for the most part those found in the purer Greck. It does not 
somml, in reading, like the rest of the New Test. There is only a slight 
link or two, connecting the speech of James in Aets xv. with it, which 
serves somewhat to identify its language with that. Such is “ fear, my 
heloved brethren,” eh. ii. 56, compared with “Brethren, hear me,” Aets xv. 
13. We trace his hand also in the only two places where in a Christian 
Epistle the ordinary Greck grecting oceurs, Aets xv. 23; Jamesi. 1. The 
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Greek style of this Epistle must ever remain, considering the native 
place and position of its Writer, one of those difliculties with which it 
is impossible for us now to deal satisfactorily. 


SECTION V. 


ITS GENUINENESS, AND PLACE IN THE CANON, 


1. The previons enquiry, in §i., regarding the anthorship of our 
Epistle, proeecded on assuming that the commonly received superserip- 
tion rightly designates the Epistle as the work of some apostolie person 
bearing the name of James, It remains for us now to enquire, how far 
such an assumption is justified. 

2. And here we have before us a question not easily settled, and on 
which both the ancients and moderns haye been much divided. The sum 
of ancient testimony is as follows : 

3. The intimate connexion admitted to subsist between itand the first 
Fpistle of St. Peter, while it is valucless as an evidence of priority on 
either side, may fairly be taken into account as an element in our 
euquiry °, The places cited in the note cannot be for a moment fairly 
called imitations. The ease stands much as that between the common 
passages in 2 Peter and Jude. It may legitimately be supposed, that 
the writers of the two Epistles were accustomed to hold the same lan- 
guage and exhort much in the same strains ;—were employed in the 
apostolic work together: and that thus portions of that teaching in the 
Spirit, which they had long carried on in common at Jernsalem, found 
their way into their writings also. T cannot but regard this cireum- 
stance as a weighty evidence for the Epistle being written in the 
apostolic age, and by one who was St. Peter’s friend and companion at 
Jerusalem in its earlier periods, 

4. If this were so, it surprises us to find the Epistle so little used or 
referred to by the Apostolic Fathers. Several more or less distant and 
unecrtain allusions have been pointed ont in the writings of Clement of 
Rome °, Hermas'!, and Ireneus’. Of these the two former are very 


8 Compare especially James i. 2 f. with 1 Pet. i. 6,7; i. 10 f. with 1 Pet. i. 24; 1.21, 
with 1 Pet. ii. 1 f.; iv. 6,10, with 1 Pet. v. 5 f.; v. 20, with 1 Pet. iv. 8. 

9 « Abraham, who was called the Friend, was found faithful, in becoming obedient 
to the commands of God :” compare James ii. 21,23. And again: “ For her faith and 
hospitality Rahab the harlot was saved :” compare James fi. 25. 

1 «The devil ean wrestle against us, but he cannot wrestle us down: if then thou 
resist him, he will be conquered and flee from thee in disgrace: conipare James iv. 7. 

2 «Abraham . . . . believed God, and it was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness, and he was called the Friend of God :”’ compare James ii. 23. 
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donbtful indeed : the latter wonld seem as if Trenwus was acquainted 
with our Epistle, seeing that two particulars not conjoined, and one of 
them not perhaps even mentioned by the Septuagint *, are coupled by him 
as they are in this Epistle. Still, for this citation we have not the Greek 
of Trenens, but only his Latin interpreter. 

5. It is diflicult to believe, notwithstanding the precariousness of the 
phrases cited to prove it, but that Wermas was acquainted with our 
Epistle. The whole east of some passages resembles its tone and tenor 
exceedingly, This is especially so in a passage, where he treats of 
double-mindedness, and in faet expands the thoughts and words of St. 
James: e.g., “Cast out of thyself donble-mindcdness, and be not double- 
minded in any thing in thy petitions from God ..... for God is not, 
as men, mindful of grudges, but Iimself incapable of bearing malice, and 
is mereiful over ITis ereatnres .... . but if thou doubt in thine heart, 
thou shalt reeecive nothing of thy petitions. For those who doubt in 
their approaches to God, these are as it were double-minded and reccive 
nothing at all of their petitions. But those who are perfect in the faith 
ask all things, trusting in God, and receive them because they ask 
without doubting, not double-minded in any thing. For every double- 
minded man if he repent not, shall with diffienlty be saved.” Compare 
this with our ch. i. 5—7, and it is hardly possible to believe the two 
entirely independent of one anothier. 

G. The first Father who has expressly cited the Epistle is Origen. In 
his Commentary on John we read, “ For if faith be predicated, but be 
without works, such faith is dead, as we have read in the enrrent Epistle 
of James.” And in another work, “ Wherefore also it has been said, 
that God is untempted by evil,’ James i. 13. And in several other 
places in Rufinus’s Latin version we have similar citations: ‘The 
Apostle James says,” &e. 

7. Eusebius says, “ Now of those books which are disputed, but still 
well known to the Christian public, we have that attributed to James, 
and that to Jude, and the second Epistle of Peter, and the second and 
third of John, be it of the Evangelist or of some other of the same 
name.” And again in H. E. ii. 23, after relating the death of St. James, 
he says, Such was the history of James, whose is said to be the first 
of the Epistles called catholic : but it is to be noted that it is accounted 
spurious : and but few of the ancients have mentioned it, as neither have 
they that which goes by the name of Jude, which is also one of the 
seven called catholic. Yet we know that these with the rest are publicly 
read in most churehes.” In this passage it ean hardly be that ‘ 7¢ 7s 
* expresses Eusebius'’s own opinion as to the faet,— 


7 


accounted spurious’ 


3 See note, James ii, 23. 
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“it is spnrions :’—but it simply annonnees the fact, that some so ¢hink 
of it. 

8. Eusebius savs of Clement of Alexandria, “that he wrote short 
expositions of all the books of the (Old and?) New Testament, not even 
passing over the disputed ones, the Epistle of Jude, and the rest called 
‘atholice, and that of Barnabas, and the book ealled the Apocalypse of 
Peter.” But it is manifest, that even were we to take this as faet, its 
testimony, when taken with the last clause, is very feeble as regards the 
canonieity of our Epistle. 

9. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus near Rome, quotes our Epistle appa- 
rently as Seripture, but not by name: “ Your lamps are dark by reason 
of your want of compassion: depart from me, for judgment shall be with- 
out merey to him who shewed no mercy” (James ii. 13). 

10, Jerome says, “ James, who is called the brother of the Lord, sur- 
named the Just... .. wrote one Epistle only, which is among the seven 
eatholie ones, whieh is moreover said to have been published by some one 
else under his name, although by degrees, as time went on, it has gained 
authority.” 

11. Against these somewhat equivocal testimonies of the early Fathers, 
may be set the fact, that the Peschito, or primitive Syriac version, eon- 
tained our Epistle from the first, although it omitted the second and 
third of John, Jude, and the Apocalypse. And this faet has the more 
weight, because the Syrian ehureh lay so near to the country whence the 
Epistle originated, and to those to which it was, in all probability, prin- 
eipally addressed. And, as might be expected, we find it rceeived and 
eited by the Syrian ehureh as the Epistle of James the Lord’s brother. 
So Ephrem Syrus, and other writers of that chureh. 

12. In the Western church also it soon, thongh gradually, rose into 
general aceeptation and canouical authority. It was reeognized by the 
eouncil of Carthage in 397. From that time onward, we find it univer- 
sally reecived: and indeed the great company of illustrious Greek Fathers 
of the fourth century all quote it as canonical Scripture: Athanasius, 
both the Cyrils, Gregory of Nazianzum, Epiphanius, Philastrius, Chry- 
sostom, the author of the Synopsis, &e. 

13. Various reasons might be assigned for the delay in receiving the 
Fpistle, and the doubts long prevalent respeeting it. The uneertainty 
about the personal identity and standing of its Writer: the faet, that it 
was addressed entirely to Jewish believers: the omission in it of most 
of the particulars of distinetively Christian doetrine: its seeming opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of justification as laid down by St. Paul: all theso 
would naturally work together to indispose the minds of Gentile Chris- 
tians towards it. But as Thiersch and Wiesinger have rightly remarked, 
so mueh the more valuable are those recognitions of its genuinencss and 
caronicity which we do mcet with. 
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14. At the time of the Reformation, the doubts which once prevailed 
concerning the Epistle, were again revived. Erasmus, Cardinal Cajetan, 
Luther, Grotius, Wetstein, shared more or less in these doubts: and their 
example has been followed by several of the modern Commentators, 
e.g. Schleiermacher, De Wette, Reuss, Baur, Selwwegler, Ritschl. The 
opinions of all these and their grounds will be found fairly set forth mn 
Davidson’s Introduetion to the New Test., vol. iii. pp. 339—3-+45, 

15. On the whole, on any intelligible principles of canonical reception 
of carly writings, we cannot refuse this Epistle a place in the canon. 
That that place was given it from the first in some part of the church ; 
that, in spite of many adverse cirenmstances, it gradually won that place 
in other parts; that when thoroughly considered, it is so consistent with 
and worthy of his character and standing whose name it bears ; that it is 
marked off by so strong a line of distinction from the writings and epistles 
which have not attained a place in the canon: all these are considerations 
which, though they do not in this, any more than in other cases, amount 
to demonstration, yet furnish when combined a proof hardly to be re- 
sisted, that the place where we now find it in the New Test. canon is that 
which it ought to have, and which God in His Providence has guided 
His Church to assign to it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 
SECTION I. 
ITS GENUINENESS. 


1. Tue First Epistle of St. Peter was universally acknowledged by 
the ancient church as a part of the Christian Scriptures. The earliest 
testimony in its favour is found in the Second Epistle of Peter (iii. 1), a 
docunient which, even if we were to concede its spuriousness as an 
Apostolic Epistle, yet eannot be removed far in date from the age of the 
Apostles. 

2. The second witness is Potycarr: of whom Eusebius writes, ‘ Poly- 
carp, in the above-mentioned still current work of his to the Philippians, 
uses certain testimonies from the former Epistle of Peter.” These tes- 
timonies are too nmucrous to be cited at length. In eh. ii., he cites 
1 Pet. 1.13, 21; iff, 9; in ch. v., 1 Pet. ii. 11; in ch. vi, 1 Pet. iv. 7; 
in ch. vill., 1 Pet. ii, 21—24; in ch. x., 1 Pet. ii. 17,12. Eusebius also 
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says of Parias, IL. Ey iii. 89, “The same uses testimonies from the 
foriner Epistle of John, and that of Peter also.” 

3. None of the above testimonies from Polyearp mention the Epistle 
expressly 5 but Trexacus does so, more than once: ¢, ge: 

“ Aud Peter says in his Epistle: ‘Whom not secing ye love: in 
whom though ye see Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable?” (1 Pet. i. 8). 

And again s 

“And for this reason Peter says, that ‘we have not our liberty 
for a cloke of maliciousness, but for proof aud mauifestation of our 
faith’ ” (1 Pet. ii. 16). 

4. CLemenT of ALEXANDRIA also quotes it expressly : 

“Wherefore also the admirable Peter says, ‘Beloved, I besceeh 
you as strangers,’ &e,” (1 Pet. ti. 11 ff, 15 f.) 

And again: 

“And Peter in his Epistle says the like, ‘So that your faith and 
your hope,’ &e.” 

And similarly in several other places, given in the Prolegomena to 
my Greek Test. 

5. Besides these express citations, he several times quotes without 
mentioning the name. 

6. It is to be noted likewise that the heretie Tiedloties in the tract 
commonly printed among the works of Clement of Alexandria, twice 
expressly quotes our Epistle. 

7. ORIGEN bears, expressly and often, the same testimony. In the 
passage on the canon, reported by Eusebins, he says: 

“And Peter, on whom the chureh of Christ is built, over which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail, has left one universally received 
Epistle : and perhaps a second ; for it is doubted.” 

Again: 

“Peter also sounded with the two trumpets of his Epistles.” 

And in many other places: see as above. 

8. TERTULLIAN testifies to the same point: 

“ Peter, writing to the inhabitants of Pontus, says, ‘ For what 
glory is it if when ye are punished [not] as delinquents, ye endure 
it?’ &e.” (1 Pet. ii, 20 f.) 

And again: 

“Por Peter bad said that the king is to be honoured” (1 Pet. ii. 
17). 

9. The opinion of Eusebius, as gathered from those before him, is 
this: 

“One Epistle of Peter, that called his first, is universally received 
this Epistle the elders of old in their writings have used as 
viadoubted.” 
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10. This Epistle is also found in the Peschito or ancient Syriac version, 
which contains three only of the Catholic Epistles. Tt is true, it is not 
mentioned in the fragment on the canon kuown by the name of Mura- 
tori. Tut the passage is not casily understood. The simplest interpre- 
tation of the sentence is, “we receive alxo only the Apoealypses of John 
and Peter, which (latter) some of our brethren refuse to have read in 
the chureh.” 

11. It is inferred from a passage of Leontius of Byzantium (died about 
610) that Theodore of Mopsuestia rejected the Epistle : but the inference 
is not a safe one, the words being too general to warrant it. 

12. It is said, in a passage of Petrus Siculus, that the Paulicians 
rejected it: 

“But the two Catholic Epistles of Peter the prince of the Apostles 
they reject, being strongly set against him.” 

13. So that, with one or two insignificant exceptions, we have the 
united testimony of antiquity in its faveur. Tt would be superfluous to 
go on citing later testimonies on the same side. 

14. The first doubt in modern times was thrown on its authenticity 
by Claudius, on the ground that its thoughts and expressions are too 
like those of St. Paul, to have been written by the Apostle whose name 
it hears. 

15, This was taken up by Eichhorn, and expanded into the hypothesis, 
that some one wrote the Epistle who had been long with St. Paul, and 
had adopted his ideas and phrases: and as this will not fit St. Peter, he 
supposes that St. Peter found the material, but it was worked up by 
John Mark. This hypothesis is rejected by Bertholdt, but taken up in 
another form: viz. by adopting the idea hinted at by Jerome and 
formally announced by Baronius, that the Epistle was originally written 
in TIebrew (so Baronius), or Aramaic, and rendered into Greek by 
Mark (so Baronius) or Silvanns. But, as Huther well remarks, this 
hypothesis is as arbitrary as the other: and the whole diction of the 
Epistle and its modes of citation protest against its being thonght a 
translation, 

16. De Wette finds reason to doubt the genuineness, but on grounds 
entirely derived from the Epistle itself. He thinks it too deficient in 
originality, and too much made up of reminiscences from other epistles. 
This ground of objection will be examined, and found untenable, in 
treating of the churaeter and style of the Epistle. 

17. Tt was to be supposed, that the Tiibingen school, as represented 
by Baur and Schwegler, would repudiate this, as they have done so 
many other Epistles. The arguments on which the latter of these 
founds his rejection are worth enumerating, admitting, as most of them 
do, of @ ready and satisfactory answer. They are‘, 1) the want of any 


4 T have taken this statement mainly from Huther. 
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aifinite eaternul occasion, and the generality of the contents anid purpose. 
But it may be replied, it is surely too much to expect that an Apostle 
should be confined to writing to those churches with which he has been 
externally conneeted, and in which an assignable cause for his writing 
has arisen: and besides, it will be found below, in treating on the oceasion 
and object of the Epistle, that these, though of a general nature, are 
perfectly and satisfactorily assignable. 

2) The want of a marked individual character both in composition and 
in theology. But on the one hand this is not conceded in toto, and on 
thie other it is manifestly unreasonable to require that in one man’s 
writing it should be so plainly notable as in that of another: in St. Peter, 
as in St. Paul and St. John. 

3) The want of elose connexion and evolution of thought. But, it may 
be answered, the purpose and character of the Epistle itself forbids us 
to require such a connexion: and we may notice that even in St. Paul’s 
Epistles Schwegler professes not to be able to find it’, 

4) The impossibility that Peter, labonriag in the far East, could 
hare become acquainted with the later Epistles of St. Paul so soon 
(assuming their genninencss) after their composition. But, it is replied, 
there is no trace in our Epistle of acquaintance with the latest, viz. that 
to Titus and 2 Timothy. The only possible difficulty is the apparent (?) 
acquaintance with 1 Timothy: but this may have come to St. Peter 
through John Mark. 

5) The tmposstbility, on the assumption of the Epistle being written 
in Babylon (see below, § iv., on the time and plaee of writing), of 
bringing together the Neronian persecution which ts alluded to in it, 
and the death of St. Peter by martyrdom during that very persecution, 
But it is a pure assumption that the persecution alluded to in the 
Epistle ts that under Nero; and another, that the Apostle suffered 
martyrdom under Nero at that time. 

18. It is also not without interest, to disenss the reasons which 
Schwegler adduces for believing the Epistle to be a production of the 
post-apostolic age under Trajan. They are, 1) the tranqnil unimpas- 
sioned tone of the Epistle, contrasted with the effect on the Christians 
of the Neronian perseeution: 2) the circumstance that under the 
Neronian persecution the Christians were involved in a charge of a 
definite erime, viz. the setting fire to the city, whereas in our Epistle 
they suffer “as Christians,” on account of the general suspicion of a bad 
life (as evil doers): 3) the improbability that the Neronian persecution 
extended beyond Rome: 4) the assumption in the Epistle of regular 
legal processes, whereas the persceution under Nero was more of a 
{umultuary act: 5) the state of Christianity in Asia Minor as depicted 


& See on this below, § vi. par. 9. 
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by the Epistle, answering to that which we find in the letter of Pliny 
to Trajan. 

19. But to these reasons it has been well replied by Huther, 1) that 
the tranquillity of tone is no less remarkable, as under the later perse- 
ceution, than under the earlier, and that any other tone would have been 
unworthy of an Apostle: 2) the suffering of Christians, as Christians, 
did not begin in Trajan’s persecution, but was common to the earlier 
ones likewise: 3) even if the Neronian perseeution did not extend 
beyond Rome, the Christians in the provinces were always liable to be 
perseeuted owing to the same popular hatred: 4) there is in reality no 
trace of judicial proceedings in ow Epistle: 5) the features of persecu- 
tion in the Epistle do not agree with those in Pliny’s letter: there, the 
Christians are formally put to death as sueh: here, we have no trace of 
such a sentenee being earried out against them. 

20. The hypothesis of Sehwegler, that the purpose of the Epistle is 
to be detected in ch. v. 12, as one of reconciliation of the teachings of 
St. Peter and St. Paul by some diseiple of the former who was inelined 
also to the latter, is well treated by Huther as entirely destitute of 
foundation. 

21. So that, whether we consider external evidence, or the futility of 
internal objections, we ean have no hesitation in accepting the Epistle 
as the undoubted work of the Apostle whose name it bears. 


SECTION HEL. 
ITS AUTHOR. 


1. The Apostle Peter, properly called Simon or Simeon (Acts xv. 
14, 2 Pet. i.1), was born at Betlisaida on the sea of Galilee (Joln i. 
45), the son of one Jonas (Matt. xvi. 17) or John (John i. 43, xxi. 15), 
with whom, and with his brother Andrew, he carried on the trade of a 
fisherman at Capernaum, where he afterwards lived (Matt. vill. 14, iv. 18, 
and parallels, Luke v. 3), with his wife’s mother, being a marricd man 
(1 Cor. ix. 5). 

2. He became very early a disciple of our Lord, being brouglit to 
Him by his brother Andrew, who was a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and had followed Jesus on hearing him designated by his master as the 


§ His wife is variously named Concordia or Perpetua by the legends. Clement of 
Alexandria relates, “ They say that St. Peter, beliolding his wife led out to death, was 
rejoiced at her calling of the Lord, and her reception to her heavenly home, and cried 
ont encouragingly and exhortingly, addressing her by name: O thou, remember the 
Lord.” And elsewhere he says, Peter and Philip were fathers of families.” On the 
question whether Mark was his son, see note on 1 Pet. v. 13. 
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Lamb of God (John i. 85—48). It was on this occasion that Jesus, 
looking on him and foresceing his disposition and worth in the work of 
His Kingdom, gave him the wame Cephas, in Greek Petros, a stone or 
Rock (John i. 43 &e. Mark iit, 16), He docs not however appear to 
have attached himself finally to our Lord till after two, or perhaps more, 
sumimons to do so (compare John, as before: Matt. iv. 18, and parallel 
in Mark: Luke vy. I fl and notes), and to have carried on his fishing 
trade at intervals. 

3. It would be beside the present purpose to follow St. Peter ‘through 
the well-known incidents of his apostolic life. Ulis forwardness in reply 
and profession of warm affection, his thorough appreciation of our Lord’s 
high Office and Person, the glorious promise made to him as the Rock 
of the Chureh on that account (Matt, xvi. 16 and note), his rashness, 
and over-confidence in himself, issuing in his triple denial of Christ and 
his bitter repentance, his reassurance by the gentle but searching words 
of his risen Master (John xxi. 15 ff),—these are familiar to every 
Christian child: nor is there any one of the leading characters in the 
Gospel history which makes so deep an impression on the heart and 
aifections of the young and susceptible, The weakness, and the strength, 
of our human love for Christ, are both mercifully provided for in the 
character of the greatest of the Twelve. 

4. After the Ascension, we find St. Peter at once taking the lead in 
the Christian body (Acts i. 15 ff), and on the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
he, to whom were given the keys of Christ's kingdom,—who was to be 
the stone on which the chureh was to be built, first reecives into the 
door of the church, and builds up on his own holy faith, three thousand 
of Isracl (Acts ii, 14—41): and on another occasion soon following, 
some thousands more (Acts iv. 4). 

5. This prominenee of St. Peter in the church continues, till by his 
specially directed ministry the door into the privileges of the gospel 
covenant is opened also to the Gentiles, by the baptism of Cornelius 
and his party (Acts x.). But he was not to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles: and by this very procedure, the way was being made plain 
for the ministry of another, who was now ripening for the work in the 
retirement of his home at ‘Tarsus. 

6. From this time onward, the prominence of St. Peter wanes behind 
that of St. Panl. The “first to the Jew” was rapidly coming to its 
conclusion ; and the great spreading of the feast to the Gentile world 
was henecforward to occupy the earnest attention of the apostolie mis- 
sionaries, as it has done the pages of the inspired record, Only once or 
twice, besides the notices to be gathered from this Epistle itself, do we 
gain a glimpse of St. Peter after this time. In the apostolic conueil in 
Acts xv. we find him consistently carrying out the part whieh had been 
divinely assigned him in the admission of the Gentiles into the chureh; 
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and earnestly supporting the freedom of the Gentile converts from the 
observance of the Mosaic law. 

7. This is the last notice which we have of him, or indeed of any of 
the Twelve, in the Acts. But from Gal. ii. 11, we learn a cireumstanee 
which is singularly in keeping with St. Peter’s former character: that 
when at Antioch, in all probability not long after the apostolic council, 
he was practising the freedom which he had defended there, but being 
afraid of certain who came from Jawes, he withdrew himself and 
separated from the Gentile converts, thereby incurring a severe rebuke 
from St. Paul (ib. vv. 14—2I1). 

8. From this time, we depend on sneh scanty hints as the Epistles 
furnish, and upon ecclesiastical tradition, for further notices of St. Peter. 
We may indeed, from 1 Cor, ix. 5, infer that he travelled abont on tho 
missionary work, and took his wife with him: but in what part of the 
Roman empire, we know not. If the Babylon of ch. v. 13 is to be taken 
literally, he passed the boundaries of that empire into Parthia. 

9. The best text, and starting-point, for treating of the traditions 
respecting St. Peter, is the account given by Jerome, after others : 

“ Simon Peter, the first (princeps) of the Apostles, afier being bishop 
of Antioch and preaching to the dispersion of the believers of the 
cireumeision, in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, in 
the second year of Claudius, went to Rome to combat Simon Magus, 
and there held the sacerdotal scat for twenty-five years, even to the 
last year of Nevo, that is, the fourteenth, By this emperor he was 
crucified and crowned with martyrdom, his head being turned towards 
the earth and his feet in the air, protesting that he was unworthy to be 
crucified as his Lord was. He was buried at Rome in the Vatican by 
the side of the triumphal way, and is honoured with the veneration 
of the whole eity.” 

10. In this account, according to Huther, we have the following 
doubtful particulars : 

1) The episcopate of St. Peter at Antioch. This is reported also 
by Ensebius, who makes St. Peter found the chureh at Antioch, in 
contradiction to Aets xi, ]9—22. 

2) Mlis personal work among the churches of Asia Minor, which 
seems to be a mere assertion founded on Origen’s conjecture that 
* Peter scems to have preached to the dispersed Jews in Pontus,” &e., 
grounded upon 1 Pet. i. 1% 

3) Wis journcy to Rome to oppose Simon Magus: which, as 
Busebins appeals to Justin Martyr for it, appears to be founded on 
Justin's story of the statue found at Rome, sce note on Acts viii, 10: 
which is now known to lave becu a statue of the Sabine god Semo 
Sancus, 

7 This is granted even by the R.-Cath. Windischmann. 
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4) The twenty-five years’ bishopric of St. Peter at Rome. This 
has been minutely examined by Wieseler, and shewit on chronological 
grounds to have been impossible, and to be inconsistent with Carl. ib. 

7—Y, aceording to which Peter, who by this hypothesis had been then 

for many years bishop of Rome, and continued so for many years after, 

was to go to the cireumeision as their Apostle. 

5) The peeuliar manner of his erncifixion, which secms to lave 
been an idea arising from Origen’s expression, which it has heen sng- 
gested, might import no more than capital punishment. I have shewn 
in my Greek Test. that this cannot be, and that the words must be 
taken literally. 

Vi. The residuum from this passage, whieh is worth onr consideration 
and clueidation, is, the death of the Apostle by martyrdom, and that in 
Rome. This seems to be the conenrrent testimony of Christian anti- 
quity. I subjoin the principal testimonies. 

12. First we have John xxi. 19, which, whether a notice inserted 
after the faet, and veferring to it, or an authoritative exposition of our 
Lord’s words to Peter, equally point to the facet as having been, or ubout 
to he, accomplished. 

13. Clement of Rome says, “Peter, by reason of unrighteous zeal 
against him, endured, not one or two, but numerous persecutions, and 
thus suffering martyrdom, went to his deserved place of glory.” 

Here indeed there is no mention of Rome: but the close juxtaposi- 
tion of the eclebrated passage about St. Paul (eited in this Introduction, 
ch, x. § ii. 20) seems to point to that city as the place of Peter’s martyr- 
dom. Besides, I would suggest that these words, “he went to his 
” are a reminiscence of Acts xii. 17, “ aud he 
” which by the advocates of the 
twenty-five years’ Roman bishopric was interpreted to mean Rome. 

14. Dionysius of Corinth is cited by Eusebius, as saying in an Epistle 
to the Romans, that Peter and Paul together founded the church of 
Corinth, and then went to Italy where they founded the Roman church, 
taught, and suffered martyrdom. 

145. Tertullian says that Peter and Paul left the Gospel to the Romans 
signed with their blood, And in another place he speaks of Rome as 

“That happy church to whom the Apostles poured forth their whole 

doctrine with their blood, where Peter equalled the passion of the 

Lord, where Panl was crowned with the death of Jolin [i.c. the 

Baptist], whence the Apostle John, after being dipped in fiery oil 

and taking no harm, was banished to an Island.” 

16. Caius the presbyter of Rome is reported as saying, 

“Bot Lean shew you the trophies of the Apostles: for if yon will go to 

the Vatican or to the Ostian road, you will find the trophies of those 

who founded this chureh.” 
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This passage can mean nothing else than that Peter and Pan] suffered 
at Rome, and that either their graves or some memorials of their mar- 
tyrdom were to be seen on the spot. 

17. To these testimonies we may add that of Euscbius himself, who 
says in more than oue place that 

Nero was at last uplifted to murder the Apostles, and that Paul 
is related to have been beheaded at Rome, and Peter to have been 
crucified also under Nero.” 
18, And that of Lactantius : 
“When now Nero reigned, Peter came to Rome, and by working 
certain miragles by the power granted him of God, converted many to 
righteousness, and confirmed and established the ehureh of God, whieh 
being told to Nero, when he found that not only at Rome, but every 
where, multitudes were daily falling off from the worship of idols, and 
going over to the new religion in contempt of antiquity; exeerable 
and noxious tyrant as he was, he determined to destroy the heavenly 
ehureh, and to abolish righteousness ; and first of all men becoming 
persecutor of God’s servants, he erueified Peter, and slew Paul.” 

19. In this report later testimonies coneur. 

In forming an estimate of its trustworthiness, some diserimination 
is necessary. The whole of that whieh relates to the earlier visits 
under Claudius, and the controversy with Simon Magus, fails us, as 
inconsistent with what we know, or are obliged to infer, from Seripture . 
itself. This being so, is the rest, including the martyrdom at Rome, so 
conneeted with this fabulous matter, that it stands or falls with it ? When 
we find in this, as in other matters, that the very earliest Christian 
writers might and did fall into historieal errors which we ean now plainly 
deteet and put aside,—when we find so prevalent a tendency cyen in 
early times to eoneentrate events and memorials of interest at Rome, 
how mueh are we to adopt, how much to reject, of this testimony to St. 
Peter's martyrdom there ? 

20. These are questions whieh it would far exeeed the limits of this 
Introduction to disenss, and whieh moreover do not immediately belong 
even to collateral considerations regarding our Epistle. They have been 
very copiously treated, and it seems almost impossible to arrive at even 
reasonable probability in our ultimate decision upon them. Their own 
data are perplexing, and still more perplexing matters have been mixed 
up with them. On the one hand, ancient tradition is almost umanimous : 
on the other, it witnesses to partienlars in which even its earliest and 
most considerable testimonies must be put aside as inconsistent with 
known fact. Then again we have on the one hand the patent and un- 
sernpnilous perversion of fact to serve a purpose, which has ever been the 
characteristic of the church of Rome, in her desperate shifts to establish 
a succession to the fabulous primacy of St. Peter, and on the other the 
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exaggerated partisanship of Protestant writers, with whom the shortest 
way to save aw fact or an interpretation from abuse has been, to demolish 
it. 

21. So that on the whole it scems safest to suspend the judement 
with regard to the question of St. Peters presenee aud martyrdom at 
Rome. That he was not there before the date of the Epistle to the 
Romans (about a.p. 58), we are sure: that he was not there during any 
part of St. Paul’s imprisonment there, we may with certainty infer; 
that the two apostles did not together found the churehes of Corinth 
and Rome, we may venture safely to atlirm: that St. Peter ever was, 
in any sense like that usnally given to the word, Bishop of Rome, is 
we believe an idea abhorrent from Seripture and from the facts of 
primitive apostolic history. But that St. Peter travelled to Rome 
during the persecution under Nero, and there suffercd martyrdom with, 
or nearly at the same time with, St. Paul, is a tradition which docs not 
interfere with any known facts of Scripture or carly history, aud one 
which we have no meaus of disproving, as we have no interest in dis- 
proving it. 

22, It may be permitted us on this point, until the day when all shall 
he known, to follow the cherished associations of all Christendom—to 
trace still in the Mamertine prison and the Vatican the last days on 
earth of him to whom was committed especially the feeding of the flock 
of God: to “ witness beside the Appian way the scene of the most bean- 
tiful of ecclesiastical legends *, which records his last vision of his crucified 
Lord: to overlook from the supposed spot of his death? the city of the 
seven hills: to believe that his last remains repose under the glory of 


St. Peter’s dome?.” 


SECTION JIL 
FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


I. The inscription of the letter itself has on this point an apparent 
precision: “to the elect sojourners of the dispersion of Pontus, Gulati, 


8 Stanley, Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, p. 96. The legend referred to 
is that related by Ambrose, that St. Peter not long before his death, being overcome by 
the solicitations of the faithful to save himself, was flying from Rome, when he was 
met by our Lord, and on asking, “ Lord, whither goest thou?” received the answer, 
“T go to be crucified afresh.” On this the Apostle returned and joyfully went to 
martyrdom. The memory of this legend is yet preserved in Rome by the Church 
ealled * Domine, quo vadis ?” on the Appian way. 

9 «The eminence of S. Pietro in Montorio on the Janiculun.” Stanley, note ib. 

1 «The remains of St. Peter, as is well kuown, are supposed to be buried imme- 
diately under the great altar in the centre of the famous basilica which bears his 
name.” Stanley, ib. See in the same work an interesting account of the Judaizing 
party which gathered round the person of Peter, p. 96 ff 
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Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” This would seem to include the 
Christians dwelling in those very provinces where St. Paul and_ his 
eompanions had founded churches. 

2. But it has been attempted, both in ancient days and in modern, 
to limit this address to the Jewish Christians resident in those pro- 
yinces. 

38. Still, there is nothing in the words to warrant such a limitation. 
The term “ sejoueners” is sufficiently explained in the Epistle itself, in 
ch. ii. 11, as used in a spiritual sense, strangers and pilgrims on earth: 
and the term “ dispersion” following may well designate the ingrafting 
of Gentile converts into, and their forming a part of, God’s covenant 
people, who already, according to the flesh, were thus dispersed. 

4. With this view well-known faets, both external to the Epistle and 
belonging to it,agree. These churches, as we learn from the Acts, were 
composed mainly of Gentile converts: and it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that St. Peter, with his views on the Christian relation of Jew 
and Gentile, as shewn in Acts xi. and xv., should have selected out only 
the Jewish portion of those churehes to address in his Epistle. Rather, 
if one object of the letter were that which I have endeavoured to establish 
in § v., wonld he be anxious to mingle together Jew and Gentile in the 
blessings and obligations of their common faith, and though himself the 
Apostle of the cireumcision, to help on the work and doetrines of the 
great Apostle of the uncireumcision. 

5. Aud this is farther evident from many passages in the Epistle 
itself. Such is the “wot being conformed to the former lusts in your 
ignorance” (ch. i, 14), words which would hardly be addressed to Jews 
exclusively, ef. Eph. ii. 1 ff, where the Jews are indeed included in “zee 
all,” but Gentiles are mainly addressed: such “ those who once were not 
a people, but are now the people of God” (ii. 10)*, as compared with ver. 9, 
“who called you out of darkuess into His marvellous light,” and with 
Rom, ix, 25: such the words, “ whose (Sarah’s) children ye have become” 
(iii. 6), implying adoption into the (spiritual) family of Abraham : such 
the words, “for the time past may suffice us to have wrought the will 
of the Gentiles, walking in...» abominable idolatries” (iv. 3), which 
words are addressed to the readers, and not to be supplied with “ws :” 
and seem decisive as to Gentiles in the main, and not Jews, being 


2 Jt has been argued that this passage, being originally written by Hosea of the 
rejected people of God, must be so understood here. But this is mere arbitrary 
assertion. The context here must determine in what sense the Apostle adopts the 
words of the Prophet: and I have no hesitation in saying with Angustine and Bede, 
“this was onve spoken by Hosea of the ancient people of God, and is now rightly used 
by Peter to the Gentiles.” The express citation of the same passage by St. Pant in 
Kom. ix. 25, as applying to Gentiles, should have prevented Weiss at all events trom 
speaking here with his usual overweening positiveness. 
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designated. The expression of ch. i. 18, “not with cormnptible things, 
silver or gold, were ye redeemed out of your foolish behaviour handed 
down from your fathers,” may scem ambiguous, and lias in fet been 
quoted on both sides; but it seems to me to point the same way as 
those others: the Apostle would hardly have characterized all that the 
Jew left to beeome a Christian by sneh a name. 

6. Steiger has given a list of such ehurches as would be comprehended 
under the address in ch. i. 1, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, Bithyuia. 
The provinees here named proceed in order from N.E. to S. and We: a 
cireumstance which will be of some interest in our enquiry as to the 
place of writing’, The first of them, Pontus, stretehed froin Colchis 
and Lesser Armenia to the mouth of the river [alys, and was rieh both 
in sot! and in commercial towns. It was the country of the Christian 
Jew Aquila. Next comes Gaara, to which St. Paul paid two visits 
(Acts xvi. 6, Gal. iv. 13 ff: Acts xviii. 23, xix. 118), founding and eon- 
firming echurehes. After him, his companion Creseens went on a mission 
there (2 Tim. iv, 10). Its eeelesiastical metropolis was in after time 
aAncyra, Turther partienlars respeeting it will be found in the Intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Galatians, § ii. 

7. Next in order comes Carpapoctia, south but returning somewhat 
to the E., where in after times the towns of Nyssa and Cwsarea gave the 
ehnreh a Gregory and a Basil, and whence (see Acts ii. 9) Jews came up 
to the feasts in Jerusalem, who might well have carried Lack the know- 
ledge of Christianity, and have founded churches. Next, going sonth- 
ward and westward, we have proconsular Asia, including Mysia, Lydia, 
Caria, Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lyeaonia,—containing the ehurches of 
Teoninm where Panl and Barnabas preached (Acts xiv. 1 fh), Lystra, 
the birthplace of Thnotheus, where St. Paul was stoned by the Jews 
(Acts xiv. 8—19, xvi. 1, 2; 2 Tim. iii, 11),—Derbe, the birthplace of 
Caius, where many were made diseiples (Aets xiv. 20 f.; xx. +),— 
Antioch in Visidia, where St. Paul converted many Gentiles, but was 
driven out by the Jews (Acts xii. 14 ff, 48 fh): returned however, and 
confirmed the ehurehes (ib. xiv. 21—23),—then Miletus, on the Carian 
coast, where from Acts xx. 17, 2 Tim. iv. 20, there must have been 
Christian brethren,—Phrygia, where St. Paul preached on both his 
journeys to Galatia (Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23),—then along the banks of 
the Lyens, Laodicea, Ticrapolis, and Colossa, eclebrated Christian 
churches, to which he wrote his Colossian Epistle, whose leaders 
Arehippus and Epaplras,—whose member Onesimns are well known 
to us (Col. i. 7, iv. 9,12 f,.17 5 VPhilem., 2, 10),—where erroncons 
doctrines and lukewarmness in the faith soon beeame prevalent (Col. ti, 
Rev. iii, 14—22). 


3 See below, § iv. par. 17. 
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8. Then passing westward, we find in Lydia at the foot of the Tmolus, 
Philadelphia, known to us favourably from Rev. iii. 7 ff, and Sardis the 
capital (Rev. iii. 1 ff), and Thyatira, blamed in Rev. ii. 18 ff as too 
favourably inclined towards false teachers: then on the coast the famous 
Ephesus, where first St. Panl (Acts xviii. 19), then perhaps Aquila and 
Priscilla, then Apollos (Acts xvili, 24—28), taught, then St. Paul re- 
turned and remained ‘a whole three years” building up the chureh with 
such success (Acts xx. 17: xix. 1 ff, 8—10, 17),—a church well known 
and loved by every Christian reader of the Epistle to the Ephesians, but 
erieved over when we read (Rev. ii. 4) that it had deserted its first love. 
Then northwards we have Smyrna, known favourably to ns from Rey. ii. 
8 ff, and in Mysia, Pergamus (Rev. ii. 12 ff.); and lastly Alexandria Troas, 
whence St. Paul was summoned over by a vision to preach in Europe, 
where afterwards he preached, and raised Eutychus to life (Acts xx. 6 ff, 
2 Cor. ii. 12), and where he was on a subsequent occasion entertained by 
Carpus (2 Tim. tv. 13). 

This closes the list of churches known to us, Birnynia containing 
noue whose names are handed down in Seripture. 

9. The enquiry as to the then state of these Christian congregations 
is one which must be here conducted simply on grounds furnished by the 
Epistle itself. Its effect on the conclusion to which we must come as to 
the date of the Epistle will be dealt with in a subsequent section. 

10. From the Epistle itself then we gather, that in external form and 
government they were much in the same state as when St. Panl exhorted 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus in Acts xx. Here (ch. v. 1 ff), as there, 
the elders are exhorted to tend the church or flock of God: and no other 
officers in either place appear. 

11. It was manifestly during a time of persecution that the Apostle 
thus addressed them, His expressions, especially those in ch. iii. 17, iv. 
12—19, can hardly be interpreted of the general liability of Christians 
to persecutions, but must necessarily be understood of some trial of that 
kind then pressing on them‘, 

12. It would seem by ch. iv. 4, 5, that some of these trials had be- 
fallen the Christians on aecount of their separating themselves from the 
licentious shows and amusements of the heathen. And the same passage 
will shew that it was from heathens, rather than from unbelieving Jews, 
that the trials came. 

13. We may gather, from hints dropped in the course of the Epistle, 
that there were in the internal state of the churches some tendencies 
which required repression, as e. g., the disposition to become identi.ied 
with the heathen way of living (ch. ii. 11, 12, 16 al.),—that to greed and 


* The bearing of this consideration on the date of the Epistle is treated below, § iv. 
par. 1. 
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ambition and self-exaltation on the part of the presbyters (v. 2, 3),—that 
to cvil thoughts and evil words towards one another (i. 1; iii, s—12; 
iv. 9). 


SECTION IV. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. The former of these enquiries is very closcly connected with that of 
the last section. Many Commentators have fancied that the state of the 
readers implied in the Epistle points at the perseeution under Nero as the 
time when it was written: others, that the persecution under Trajan is 
rather indicated. But to both of these it has been sufliciently replied, that 
the passages relied on do not warrant either inference: that the defence 
(apology ) to be rendered (ch. iti, 15), is not uecessarily, nor indeed well 
can be at all, a public defence in court, seeing that they are to be ready 
to make it “to every one that asketh,” &e.: that the suffering as evil 
doers cannot be well connected with the expression malefuctors in Tacitus, 
because in the Epistle the readers are exhorted to live down the ill repute, 
which, had it consisted in the mere name of Christian, they could not 
have been. Again it is answered that we have no proof of the Neronian 
persceution having extended itself into the Asiatie provinces. 

2. On the whole it scems to me that we are not justified in conneeting 
the Epistle with either of these persecutions, but are rather to take its 
notices as pointing toa time when a general dislike of the Christians was 
beginning to pass into active tyranny, and in some eases into infliction 
of capital punishment. As Davidson remarks, “ The trials were not yet 
excessive, They were alarming in the future, A severe time was 
approaching, Judgment was soon to begin at the house of God. The 
terrible persecutions and sufferings which the Cliristiaus were about to 
endure, were impending.” 

3. These remarks are favoured by the tone in which suffering is 
spoken of, as by no means a matter of course: not sure, nor even likely, 
to follow upon a harmless Christian life: compare ch. iit. 13, 14, where, 
by “eho shall harm you if ye be imitators of that which is yood?” it scems 
as if the good liver was in general likely to be let alone; and hy what 
follows, ‘but even if ye sujfer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye,” it is 
implied that in some exceptional cases, Christians might be hunted ont 
by zealous enemies and made to suffer quoad Christians. 

4. So that I should be disposed, judging from tho internal notices 
given of the state of the readers, to plaee the writing of the Epistle 
during the later years of Nero, but before the persecution related by 
Tacitus broke out. The “hatred of all mankind” which justiticd 
that victimizing of the Christians, was gathering and producing its 
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anticipatory fruits here and there, wherever circumstances were 
favourable, 

5. And with this agree the personal notices in our Epistle, and infer- 
ences to be gathered from it. We must conclude from passages in it 
that St. Peter was acquainted with the Epistles of St. Paul; not only 
with his earlier ones, but with those written during his first Roman 
imprisonment®, If now St. Paul was set free from that imprison- 
ment in the year 63 (sce Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles, § ii. 
24), this Epistle cannot well have been written before the end of 
that year. 

6. Another personal notice also agrees with this date. By ech. v. 138 
we find that Mark was, at the time of its writing, with the Apostle in 
Babylon, which I here by anticipation assume to be the well-known city 
in Chaldea. Now from Coloss. iv. 10, we learn that Mark was at the 
time of writing that Epistle (61—63) with St. Paul in Rome, but in- 
tending to journey into Asia Minor: and from 2 Tim. iv. 11 (67 or 68), 
we find that he was in Asia Minor, and was to be brought with Timo- 
thens to Rome, Now one of two contingencies is possible. Mark may 
either have spent some of the interval between these two notices with 
St. Peter in Babylon, or have betaken himself to that Apostle after the 
death of St. Paul. 

7. Of these two alternatives, it is urged by the advocates of the usual 
view taken of our Epistle that the latter is the more probable. This 
Epistle is addressed to churches mostly founded by St. Paul: is it pro- 
bable that St. Peter would have thus addressed them during the great 
Apostle’s Hfetime ? When we consider St. Paul’s own rule, of not 
eneroaching on other men’s labours (Rom. xv. 20), and put together 
with it the fact of the compact made between the two Apostles as 
related in Gal, ii. 9, it seems difficult to imagine that such an Epistle 
should have been written before St. Paul was withdrawn from his 
labours; which latter took place only at his death. That event, and 
the strengthening of the influences adverse to St. Paul’s doctrine conse- 
quent on it, might well agree with the testimony to that doctrine which 
we find in this Epistle, and especially in eh. v. 12. 

8. According to this view, we must place the Epistle late in the 
second apostolic period. We have secn in the Introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles, that it is not easy to assign a date for the death of St. 
Paul before the last year of Nero, i,c. 67 to 68. If we suffer onrselves 
to be guided hy these considerations, we should say, that in the latter 
part of that year, or the beginning of the next, eur Epistle may have 
been written. 

9. Bunt these considerations, forcible as they seem, bring us into a 


5 See this shewn below, § vi. par. 2 note, 
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greater diflienlty than that of believing the Epistle to have been written 
during St. Paul's lifetime. They leave absolutely no reom for the 
journey of St, Peter to, and martyrdom at, Rome: none for the writin 
of the sceond Epistle, which clearly must not be rejected on such vrounds 
alone. We must therefore adopt the other alternative, and suppose the 
writing to have taken place during a temporary withdrawal of the erout 
Apostle to some other and distant secne of missionary action between 
the years 63 and 67, 

10. Next as to the place, whenee it was written, If words are to he 
taken literally, this is pointed out with sufficiont plainness in the Epistle 
itself (ch, v, 13), where we read, “ She that is elected together with you 
in Babylon salutcth you,” as being BAbyion, 

And there docs not appear to be any reason to depart from the prind 
facie impression given by this notiee, that St. Peter was at that time 
dwelling and working at the renowned Babylon on the Euphrates. 

IL, It is true, that from very carly tines the name has snegested 
other interpretations, Eusebius quotes with ‘they say,” and alleges for it 
generally the authority of Papias and Clement of Alexandria, “that Peter 
mentions Mark in his first Epistle, which they say he wrote in Rome 
itself, and that he signifies this by calling that city, figuratively, Babylon.” 
And so also Geumenius, assigning however a very insuflicicnt reason : 
* Te ealls Rome Babylon on account of its eminent notoriety, which 
Babylon also possessed for a long time.” And Jerome, in the same 
words as Euscbius above; and clxewhere, commenting on Isa. xlvii., he 
says that Babylon here is thonght hy seme to mean Rome, as in the 
Apocalypse of St. John, and in the Epistle of Peter. So also Isidore 
of Seville. And this has been a very gencral opinion among not only 
Roman-Catholie but also other Commentators. 

12. But there seems to be no other defence for this interpretation than 
that of prescription. And it is now pretty generally recognized among 
Commentators that we are not to find an allegorical meaning ina proper 
name thus simply used in the midst of simple and matter-of-fact sayings. 
The personal notice too, conveyed in “ she that is elected together with 
you,” will hardly bear the violence which many have attempted to put 
upon it, in supplying @ church for the subject. No sueh word has been 
mentioned: nor is the Epistle addressed to the churches of the dispersion, 
but to the elect sojourners of the dispersion. And as those are individual 
Cliuistians, so it is but reasonable to believe that this is an individual 
also, the term being strictly correlative with that other: and if an 
individual, then that “ sfster-w7fe” whom, as we know from 1 Cor. ix. 4, 
St. Peter carried about in his missionary journeys. 

13. And this being so, I can sce no objection arising from 
Babylon” being inserted. Tho Apostle, in eh. i, 1, had seen fit to 
localize the Christians whom he was addressing : and he now sends 
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them greeting from one whom indeed he docs not name, but designates 
by an expression also loeal. ‘To the elect Christians of the dispersion 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadoeia, Asia, and Bithynia, he sends grecting 
from their sister, an elect Christian woman in Babylon. There might 
obviously be a reason why he should thus designate her, rather than by 
her uame and relation to himself: but no reason whatever why he should 
go ont of his way to make an enigma for all future readers, if he meant 
the Church at Rome by these words. 

14. But even when we have taken the words literally, we have not 
yet got their full solution, Some contend, that an insignificant fort in 
Egypt, ealled Babylon, is intended, This appears to be the tradition 
of the Coptic Church, and it is supported by Le Clere, Mill, Pearson, 
Calovins, Pott, Burton, and Greswell. The ground seems mainly to be 
this; that as it is believed that St. Mark preached, after St. Peter’s 
death, in Alexandria and the parts adjacent, so it is likely that those 
same parts should have been the seene of his former labours with the 
Apostle. 

15. Others again have supposed it to be Ctesiphon on the Tigris, the 
winter residence of the Parthian kings; or Seleneia, both of which 
seem to have borne the name of Babylon after the declension of the 
older and more famous city. So (as regards Seleucia) Michaelis, who 
however adduces no proof that it was thus called in the apostolic 
age. 

16. With regard to the probability or otherwise of St. Peter having 
laboured in the Assyrian Babylon at this time, we may notice, that that 
city in its deeayed state, and its neighbourhood, were inhabited by Jews, 
long after other inhabitants had deserted it: that, which is sufficient 
for us, Josephus and Philo describe it as thus inhabited in their time. 
It is true that in the last years of Caligula, who died in A.p. 41, there 
was a persecution of the Jews there, in consequence of whieh very 
many of them migrated to the new and rising Seleucia; and five years 
after, a plagne further diminished their number, But this does not 
preclude their increase or return during the twenty years, at least, which 
intervened between that plague and the writing of our Epistle. 

17. It is some corroboration of the view that our Epistle was written 
from the Assyrian Babylon, to find, that the eountrics mentioned in the 
address are enumerated, not as a person in Rome or in Egypt would 
enumerate them, but in an order proceeding, as has already been noticed, 
from East to West and South: and also to find that Cosmas Indieo- 
plenstes, in the sixth century, quotes the conchision of our Epistle as a 
proof of the early progress of the Christian religion without the bounds 
of the Roman Empire: by which therefore we perceive that by Babylon 
he did not widerstaud Rome. 

18, With regard to any journey of St. Peter to Babylon, as recorded 
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or implied by antiqnity, we are quite unfurnished with any other 
evidence than that deduced from the passage under consideration. Aud 
the dithienltics which beset the conjunction of the various notices 
respecting our Apostle remain much the same in amount, whichever way 
we attempt their solution: whether by forcing the words “in Buhylon” 
to some far-fetehed and improbable sense, as has been very generally 
done, or with Weiss and others assigning an early date to our [pistle, 
contrary to the plain sense of his own words, and the common-sense 
inferences from the indications furnished by it. That St. Peter wrote 
this Epistle to churches in Asia Minor mainly consisting of Gentile 
converts: that those churches had been previonsly the secene of the 
labours of St. Paul and his companions: that he wrote from Babylon in 
Assyria, and at a time subsequent to St, Panl’s missionary ageney : 
these are points which can hardly be econtroverted, consistently with the 
plain aceeptation of language in its obvions and ordinary meaning. 
That the same Apostle visited Rome and suffered martyrdom there, we 
would fain believe as the testimony of Christian antiquity. Itis diffienlt 
to believe it: diffienlt to assign the time so as to satisfy its requisitions : 
but in the uncertainty which rests over all the later movements of the 
great Apostles, it wonld be presumption for us te prononnee it impos- 
sible. ‘There may be means of reeonciling the two beliefs, of which we 
are not aware. And since this may be so, we are not uareasonable 
in retaining both, both being reasonably attested. 

19. One personal notice has not been mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs, viz. that of Silvanus having been the bearer of the Epistle 
(eh. v.12). And the reason for its omission has been, that it ts far too 
uucertain to found any argument on as to date or locality. Even 
assuming him to be ihe same person as the Silas of Acts xv. 22,52, 40; 
xvi. 19, 25; xvii. 4, 10, 14; xviii. 5, or the Silvanus of 1 Thess. i. 1, 
2 Thess. i. 1, 2 Cor. i. 19,—we know absolutely nothing of his history 
subsequently ¢o that period of his companiouship with St. Paul, aud all 
that is founded on any filling up of the gap in his history can only 
tend to mislead, by giving to baseless conjecture the value of real 
fact. 


SECTION V. 
ITS OBJECT AND CONTENTS. 


1. The objeet of the Epistle is plainly enongh announced by the 
Apostle himself at its conclusion : 
“ By Silvanus... . LT have written in few words, exhorting and 
testifying that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand.” 
2. But this apparently simple declaration is not easy to track to its 
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meaning in detail. The “exhorting” portion of it involves no difficulty. 
The frequent exhortations in the Epistle, arising out of present cireum- 
stances, are too evident to be missed as being referred to by this word. 
And when we come to the “testifying” portion, our difficulty is not 
indeed to find matter in the Epistle to whieh this may refer, but to 
identify the meaning of this, to which, as being the “ true grace of God,” 
the Apostle’s testimony is given. The testimendes in the Epistle are 
plainly those constant references of practice to Christian doctrine with 
which every exhortation terminates: being sometimes Old Test. citations, 
sometimes remindings of facts in the evangelie history, sometimes 
assertions of the great hope which is reserved for God’s elect. 

3. Ilere there can be but little doubt: exhortation and testimony 
alternate with and interpenetrate one another throughout the whole. 
Tt is only when we come to assign a meaning to the word this, further 
speeified as it is by the expression “2% which ye stand,” that the real 
definition of the objeet of the Epistle comes before us, and with it, all its 
uncertainty and difficulty. What is this grace of God in which the readers 
were to stand—or rather, into which they had been introduced as 
their safe standing ground? Obviously in the answer to this question 
is contained the Apostle’s motive for writing. 

4, And as obviously, this answer is not to be found within the limits 
of the Epistle itself. For no such complete setting forth of Christian 
doctrine is found in it, as might be referred to in sueh terms: only a 
continual reminding, an additional testimony (so the word literally 
means), a bearing testimony to something previously known, reecived, 
and stood in, with such expressions as “knowing that,” and such asser- 
tions as “whom not having seen ye love,” and frequent repetitions of 
because and for, as falling back on previously known truths. 

5. And this is further shewn by the words “in which ye stand,” 
referring to a body of doctrinal teaching in whieh the readers had been 
grounded. Compare the parallel, which surely is not fortuitous, in 
1 Cor. xv. 1: “ The Gospel which I preached unto you, which ye also 
received, in which ye also stand,’—and our assurance that such a 
reference is intended will be further confirmed. 

6. But to what body of doctrine does the Apostle refer? Clearly 
not to one imparted by himself. There is not the remotest hint in the 
Epistle of his ever having been among the “ elect sojourners” whom he 
addresses, As clearly again, not to one fortuitously picked up here and 
there: the allusions are too marked, the terms used throughout the 
Epistle too definite for this to be the ease. It was not merely the 
Pentecostal message in its simplicity which these readers had reeeived, 
nor are they to be sought in the earlicr and less definite times of Chris- 
tian teaching,—nor was the objeet of writing only gencral edification: 
there had been a previous building of them up, a general type of Chris- 
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tian doetrine delivered to them: and it was to confirm this mainly that 
the Apostle writes to them, exhorting them to holy practice, cud 
“stirring up their pure minds by way of remembrance.” 

7. It is hardly needful, after what has been already said respecting 
the churehes addressed, to repeat, that this body of Christian teaching 
I believe to have been that delivered to them by St. Paul and his com- 
panions, and still taught among them after his decease by those who 
had heard him and were watering where he had planted. All the aeute- 
ness of sueh writers as Weiss, who maintain the negative to this, has 
only the more eonvineed me that the view is the right and only tenable one. 

8. That St. Peter follows out the object not in a spirit dependent on 
St. Panl’s teaching ; that he uses, not the expressions and thoughts of 
that Apostle, but his own, is no more than we should expeet from his 
standing, and personal characteristics ; and is not for a moment to be 
adduced as against the view here maintained, that his object was to build 
up and establish those churehes which had been founded and fostered 
under the Apostle of the Gentiles. This will be further elucidated in the 
next section. 

9. The contents of the Epistle are summarily but lucidly given by 
Steiger; which he prefaces by this remark: “It is not easy to give a 
logically arranged table of the contents, in a ease where the Writer him- 
self does not lay down an abstract division of his subject with a main and 
subordinate plan, but goes from one idea to another, not indeed with 
violent transitions, but still not according to logical connexion, only 
according to that of the subjects themselves. Besides, the changes are 
in general so impereeptibly made, that we can hardly tell when we are 
approaching them.” 

10. Ife then gives the following table : 


ch ver 

Address to the elect of the triune God . ‘ vid yD: 
Preciousness of that merey of God which has thus 

chosen them to salvation . F . ; 3 3—5;3 
manifested even in their temporal trials ; - 6—9, 
Salvation of whieh prophets spoke, and whieh 

angels desire to look into . : . . 10—12. 
Therefore the duty of enduring hope, and of holi- 

ness in the fear of God. : . . 138—17: 
[eonsidering the precious blood paid as the price of 

their ransom] . < . 18—21; 
and of self-purifieation fais Begotten of God’s eter- 

nal word]. ‘ : ; , ‘ i . 22—25; 
and of growth in the Truth . : , . ii, 1-8; 
and of building up on Christ as a spiritual prin 

hood ‘ ; : : ; ; : : 4,5: 
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ch. ver. 

Who is to the faithful precious, but to the disobe- 
dient a stone of stumbling . : 6—10. 

The duty of pure conversation among tie ication 
.... . of obedience to authorities . , ‘ 18—17 ; 

te eee ee ee ee es tO Masters, even when inno- 
sett suffering at their hands F ; , 18—20 

[for such is the calling of those, for whom Christ 
suffered innocently | : ; : : . 21—25 
... to husbands ‘ . : . . iii, = =1-—6 
[reciprocal duty of husbands]. ; ‘ : 7 

. all, to one another, being kind and gentle; 
and even to enemies 5 F . . 8—17; 

. for Christ so suffered and so eas, for the 
“atte and the dead : : : : . 18—20: 

and through His resurrection and exaltation saves 
us by Baptism . . iii. 20—22. 

Thus then die to sin and live to Ged: for iris’ is 
ready to judge all . : : ‘ : iv. 1—7: 

. .. watching, edifying one another, and glorify- 
ing God : : r : . : . 8—ll1: 

. . . submitting to trial as the proof of your par- 
ticipation in Christ’s sufferings : : - 12-19, 
Elders, tend His flock, for His sake. ‘ . ve. I—4: 
younger, be subject: all, be humble. ‘ : 5, 6: 
full of trust: watchful: resisting the devil . ; 7—9: 

and may He who has graciously called you, after 
short suffering, strengthen and bless you . 10, 11. 

The bearer and aim of the Epistle: salutations ; 
concluding blessing : , : . 12-14, 


SECTION VI. 
CHARACTER AND STYLE. 


1. Some Commentators who have impugned the genuineness of our 
Epistle, have objected to it a want of distinetive character, and have 
alleged that it is less the work of an individual mind than a series of 
compilations from the works of others, mainly St. Paul and St. James. 

2. This however has been distinctly, and as it seems to me successfully 
denied by others, and especially by Weiss in his work on the Epistle. Tt 
is hardly possible for an unprejudiced person to help tracing in the 
character of it marks of individuality, and a peculiar type of apprehen- 
sion of Christian doctrine. That St. Peter was well acquainted with St. 
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Paul's teaching is certain, not from this Epistle only, but from the latter 
Apostle’s own declaration in Gal. ii. 2, where he says, “J rmparted to 
them the gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately to those 
of note,” of whom St. Peter certainly was one. That he liad seen, and 
was familiar with, many of St. Paul’s Epistles, is equally undeniable® 
The coincidences in peculiar expression and sequence of thoughts are too 
marked to be accounted for by any participation in common forms of 
teaching and thinking, even had this latter been the ease, which it was 
not. The coincidences now before us are of an entirely different nature 
from those in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the exception perhaps of 
that one where an Old Test. citation is apparently taken from the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

3. If we seek for tokens of individual character and independence, we 
shall find them at every turn. Such are, for instance, the designation of 
the whole Christian revelation as “ the grace of God,” and treatment of it 
as such, which prevails throughout the Epistle. Compare ch. i. 3, where 
it is deseribed as the power of regeneration: i. 10, where it is the salva- 
tion promised by the prophets: ii. 19, where it breaks forth even in 
sufferings : iv. 10, where it is distributed in spiritual gifts: v. 10, where 
it is the pledge of continued divine help: iii. 7, where it is itself the in- 
heritanee of life: i. 13, where it is the material of the revelation of Christ 
at His coming. And connected with this same, is the way in which 
1) God’s acts of grace are ever brought forward: ec. g. i, 20, His fore- 
ordination of Christ: v. 10, i. 15, ii. 9, His eall of His people: i. 3, 28, 
Ilis new-begetting of them by His word through Christ’s Resurrection : 
iv. 14, the resting of Ilis Spirit on them: iv. 11, 1. 5, v. 6, 10, His care 
for them in ministering strength to them, aud guarding them by His 
power to salvation; and 2) the connexion between God and Lis people 
insisted on: e. g., 11. 9,10; iv. 17, v. 2, generally: iti. 21, where Baptism 
is “an enquiry towards God:” ii. 19, where “ consetence of God,” an 
expression nowhere else found, is a motive for enduring sufferings : 
iv. 11, where IIis glory is the ultimate motive of Christian action. 

+. And in accordance with this constant setting forth of the reciprocal 
relation of God and His people, we find our Blessed Lord ever intro- 
dueed as the Mediator : e.g. of things objective, as i. 3, of Regeneration ; 


6 The following are a few of the most remarkable parallel passages : The address, as 
eompared with that of Rom., 1 Cor., 2 Cor., &e.: ch. i. 5, with Gal. iit. 23: i. 21, with 
fom. iv. 24: ii. 1, with Col. iii. 8 (James i, 21): ii, 6, with Rom. ix. 33 (x. 11): 
ii. 13, 14, with Rom. xiii. L—4: 11.16, with Gal. v.13: ii. 18, with Eph. vi. 5, Col. iii. 
22: ii. 21, with Rom. vi. 18: iti. 1 ff, with Eph. v. 22, 1 Tim. ii. 9, 1 Thess. iv. 4: 
iii, 8, 9, with Rom. xii. 10 ff. : iii, 22, with Rom. viii. 34, Eph. i. 21,22: iv. 1, 2, with 
Rom. vi. 7: iv. 10, 11, with Rom. xii. 6—8: v. 1, with Rom. viii. 18: v. 8, with 
1 Thess. v. 6: v. 10, 11, with (Heb. xiii. 20, 21) Phil. iv. 19, 20: v. 14, with Rom. 
xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 1 Thess, v. 26. 
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iii. 21, of Baptism: of things subjeetive, as i. 21, of faith and hope; ii. 5, 
of acceptable works for God; iv. 11, of the power to glorify God. The 
eentral point of this mediatorial work is His Resurrection, i. 3, iii. 21 ; 
in subordination to which the other facts of Redemption are introduced, 
even where they oecur without any necessary reference to it, as e.g. 
i. 11, 19—21, ili. 18, ii. 24, 25. And those particulars of Christ’s 
agency are principally brought forward, which are connected with the 
Resurrection ; ¢e. g., His preaching to tie imprisoned spirits, ili, 19 ©; 
Ilis Ascension, iti. 22; Mis lordship over His people, ii. 25; His future 
Revelation, i. 7, 18, and that with judgment, iv. 5. Every where it is 
less the historieal Christ, than the exalted Christ of the present and of 
the future, that is before the Apostle; the Eternal One, i. 11, ii. 26. 
Even where His sufferings are mentioned, it is ever “ Christ,” or “the 
Christ:” not so much the humiliated One, as the glorificd and anointed 
One of God, ii. 21; iii, 18 ff; iv. 1,13. And this, partly because their 
present belief on Him, not their past experience or knowledge of Him, 
is that which is emphasized, i. 8; partly for the reason next to be 
noticed. 

5. Another original and peculiar feature of our Epistle is, its constant 
reference and forward look to the future. This has been indeed by some 
exaggerated: as, e.g., Mayerhoth. Huther and Luthardt have consi- 
dered hope as the ecntral idea and subjcet of the Epistle: and Weiss 
adopts for St. Peter the title of the Apostle of hope. But the fact itself 
is not to be denied. Wherever we consult the Epistle, it is always the 
future to which the exhortations point : whether we regard the sufferings 
of Christ Himself, as pointing on to future glory, i. 11, iv. 135 or those 
of Ilis followers, i.6, 7,9. Salvation itself is “ the end of faith,” 1.9; is 
the object of living (i. 3) and certain (i. 18) hope, i. 8, 13, 21, iii. 15. 
The same expectation appears as expressed in “ honour,” it. 7; “ life,” iii. 
10 (compare i. 3); “glory,” v. 4,10: and as a constantly present motive, 
ii. 2; v. 4. The nearness of this future blessedness throws the present 
life into the background, so that God’s people are “strangers” and 
* sojourners,” i. 1,173 ii. 11. This is ever before the Apostle ; both in 
referenee to his readers, iv. 13, and to himself, v. 1. 

6. Briiekner, from whom in the main the foregoing remarks have been 
adopted, and who goes much further into detail in following out the same, 
lays stress on several interesting points of individual peenliarity, even 
where the modes of speech of St. Paul appear to be adopted by St. Peter; 
e.g., in the comparison of our ch. ii. 24 with Rom. vi. 8—14, where St. 
Paul’s “living to God” would have been equally available for St. Peter, 
who uses “living to righteousness,’ which on account of the close eom- 
parison with Christ in St. Paul, would not have becn so apposite for 
him: where again the “dyiny to sin” (a dificrent word) of St. Paul is not 


adopted by St. Peter, though quite as well adapted to his purpose as 
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“to cease-to-live to sin,” whieh he has used. In St. Paul, the death to 
sin is more a eonsequence of our union with Cliist: in St. Peter, of 
Christ’s having done away sin. The latter, as in other places, approaches 
nearer to St. John’s form of thought and diction. 

7. He shews the same with regard to tho idea of the Christian calling 
of God: to that of “ hope ;” of * obedience ;” of Christian liberty, as in 
the one Apostle (Gal. v. 15) the occasion, in the other the cloke of sin 
(ch. if. 16), and besides found in James i. 25, ii. 12, and in John viii. 86: 
to that of the spiritual gifts; of the Christian reward ; and several other 
cases which at first sight seem alike. In all these there is reason to 
believe that our Apostle, though speaking sometimes exceedingly like 
St. Paul and possibly from reminiscence of his Epistles, yet drew from 
another fountain within himself, and had a treasure of spiritual know- 
ledge and holy inspiration distinct from that of St. Paul, incorporated 
with his own individual habits of thought. 

8. And this is confirmed by observing, that it is not with St. Panl 
only that such affinities are found, but as before observed, with St. John, 
and with other of the New Test. writers’. And by secing, that in many 
expressions St. Peter stands quite alone.® Add to which, that in several 
glimpses, which in the course of treatment of other subjects he gives us, 
of things mysterious and unknown, we evidently sce that such revela- 
tions come from a storehouse of divine knowledge, which conld reveal 
imuch more, had it seemed good to Him by whom the hand and thoughts 
of the Apestle were guided®. 

9. As regards the style of our Epistle it has an unmistakeable and 
histinetive character of its own’, arising very much from the mixed 


7 Compare eh. i. 23 with 1 John iii. 9: i. 22 (ii. 2) with 1 John iii. 3: ii. 24 with 
1 John iii. 7: iii, 13 with 3 John 11: v. 2 with John x. 16: ili. 18 with 1 John ii. I, 
iii. 7: i. 19 with John i. 29: iv. 2 with 1 John ii. 16 f.: ii. 24 with Heb. ix. 28, 
1 John iii. 5: i. 2 with eb. xii. 24: v. 4 with Heb. xii. 20: iii. 18 with Heb. ix. 28: 
ii. 5 with Heb. xiii. 15. In almost all of the supposed imitations of St. James, Old 
Test. citations are the material which forms ground common to both Apostles. This 
is the case with i. 6 f. compared with James i. 2: i. 2£ with James i. 10: v. 5 with 
James iv. 6, 10: iv. 8 with James v. 20. 

3 Ase.g. “gone to heaven,” ch. iii. 22: ‘‘a@ kiss of love,” v.14: “conscience of 
God,” ti.19: “living hope,” 1.3: an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, unfading,” 
ib. 4. See a eopions list given in Davidson, p. 386. 

9 See eh. i. 10, 11; iti. 10, 21; iv. 6,17; v. 1, 8. 

1 The similarity between the diction of the Epistle and St. Peter's recorded speeches 
in the Acts, has been often noticed. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 7 with Acts iv. 11: 1.12 with 
Acts v. 32: ii. 21 with Acts v. 30, x. 39: y. 1 with Acts il. 32, i1.15: 1.10 with Acts 
ii. 18, x. 43: i. 21 with Acts iii. 15, x. 40: iv. 5 with Aets x. 42: 1.21 with Acts iii. 
16: ii. Zt with Aets ii, 19, 26. In connexion of sentenee with sentence also (see below 
par. 10) there is great similarity: compare Acts iil, 21, “ Christ Jesus, who it behaves 
. of all things which He spoke . . « « 7? Desides the same spirit, and 
view of the Gospel facts and announcements, being manifest throughout. Compare 
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nature of the contents, and the fervid and at the same time practical 
rather than dialectical spirit of its Writer, There is in it no logical 
inference, properly so called: no evolving of one thought from another. 
The word “ wherefore” oeeurs only in connexion with imperatives intro- 
ducing practieal inferences: ‘“ because” only as substantiating motives 
to Christian practice by Seripture citation or by saered facts : “for” 
mostly in similar connexions. The link between one idea and another 
is found not in any progress of unfolding thought or argument, but in 
the last word of the foregoing sentenee, whieh is taken up and followed 
out in the new one’*. 

10. It has been noticed that the same thought is often repeated again, 
and in nearly the same wordss. This is consistent with the fervid and 
earnest spivit of the Apostle: which however, as might be expected from 
what we know of him, was chastened by a sense of his own weakness and 
need of divine upholding grace. There is no Epistle in the sacred Canon, 
the language and spirit of which come more dircetly home to the personal 
trials and wants and weaknesses of the Christian life. Its affectionate 
warnings and strong consolation have ever been treasured up close to the 
hearts of the weary and heavy-laden but onward-pressing servauts of 
God. The mind of our Father towards us, the aspeet of our blessed 
Lord as presented to us, the preparation by sufferings for our heavenly 
inheritanee, all these as here set forth, are peculiarly lovely and encon- 
raging. And the motives to holy purity spring direet out of the simple 
and childlike recognition of the will of our Heavenly Father to bring us 
to His glory. 

11. All who have worthily commented on the Epistle have spoken in 
similar strains of its character and style. “ Wonderful is the gravity 
and alacrity of Peter’s discourse, most agreeably holding the reader’s 
attention,” says Bengel. ‘This Epistle has the vehemence agreeable to 
the disposition of the chief of the Apostles,” says Grotius. And Erasmus 
calls it an Epistle quite worthy of the chief of the Apostles, full of 
apostolieal authority and dignity, sparing in words, fertile in thoughts, 
&e.” And reeently Wiesinger sums up thus his characteristic of the 
Epistle : “ Certainly, it entirely agrees in tone and fecling with what we 
have before said of the charaeter of the Apostle, His warm self-devotion 


e.g. the summary of that part of his first speech which is not recorded, “save your- 
selves from this erooked generation,” Acts ii. 40, with the frequent exhortations in our 
Epistle to separation from the heathen world. 

2 See e.g. ch. i. ver. 4, “you” . . . . ver.5,“who are” . . . . ver.8, 
“whom” . . . . ver. 9, “salvation” © © . . ver. 10, “of which the pro- 
phets” . . . « ver. 12, “unto whom” . . . . &e, &e. And so we might 
proceed through the Epistle. 

3 Compare ch. iii, 1 with ni. 16, and with ii. 1: iv. 3 with i, 14 and ii. 11: iv. 12 
with i. 6—9: iv. 14 with iii. 14, 17, and with ii. 20: v. 8 with iv. 7, and with i. 13. 
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to the Lord, his practical piety and his active disposition, are all refleetod 
init. How full is his heart of the hope of the revelation of the Lord! 
With what carnestness docs he exhort his readers to lift their eyes above 
the suflerings of the present to this future glory, and in hope of it to 
stand firm against all temptation! Te who in loving impatience cast 
himself into the sea to meet the Lord, is also the man who most carnestly 
testifies to the hope of Tis return :—he who dated his own faith from 
the sufferings of his Master, is never weary in holding up the suffering 
form of the Lord before the eyes of his readers to comfort and stimulate 
them :—he before whom the death of a martyr is in assured expectation, 
is the man who most thoroughly, and in the greatest variety of aspeets, 
sets forth the duty and the power, as well as the consolation, of suflering 
for Christ. If we had not known from whom the Epistle comes, we 
must have said, It must be a Rock of the chureh who thus writes: a 
man whose own soul rests on the living Roek, and who here, with the 
strength of his testimony, takes in hand to secure the souls of others, 
and against the harassing storm of present tribulation to ground them 
on the true Rock of ages.” The whole may be summed up by saying, 
that the entire Epistle is the following out of our Lord’s command to 
its Writer, “ And thou, when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren *,” 


It will be observed that I have throughout this chapter abstained 
from introducing considerations and comparisons of the Second Epistle 
of St. Peter. I have done this, because I wished to keep the first 
Fpistle clear of all the doubt and difficulty which surround the treat- 
ment of the other, which I have reserved entire for the following 
chapter. 


4 T cannot forbear, as caring above al] for the spiritual life in God of the students of 
His holy word, recommending to them most strongly the commentary of our own Arch- 
bishop Leightop, as a devotional subsidiary to their eritical and exegetical studies of 
this Epistle. To the mere scholar, it may not present much matter of interest ; but 
to one who wishes that the mind of God’s Spirit, speaking in the Apostle, may live and 
grow within his own breast, no writer on Scripture that I know furnishes a more 
valuable help than Leighton. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 


SECTION I. 
OBJECT, CONTENTS, AND OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. I THINK it best to approach the difficult question of the genuine- 
ness of this Epistle, by a consideration of the internal characteristics 
of the writing itself. 

2. Its general object is nowhere so distinctly declared, as that of 
1] Peter in v. 12 (ch. iii. 1, 2 being special). But the two concluding 
verses contain in them the double aim which has been apparent through 
the whole. In iii. 17 we read, “ Anowing before, take heed lest ye being 
ded away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness,” 
and in ii. 18, “Grow in grace, and tn the knowledye of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” These two, the prohibitory and the hortatory, 
are the objects of the Epistle. The former is the introduction to the 
latter, which, as might be expected, is the main and ultimate aim. 

3. And this ultimate aim is apparent from the very beginning. Ch. i. 
1—11 is devoted to fervent enforcing of it. Then i, 12—21, laying 
down the grounds on which the “ knowledge” rests, viz. apostolic testi- 
mony and prophetic announeement, forms a transition to the description, 
ch. ii, of the false prophets and teachers who were even then coming in, 
and shonld wax onward in activity and influence. Then in ch. iii., the 
further error of fulse teachers in scorning and disbelieving the promise 
of the eoming of the Lord is stigmatized and refuted, and the Epistle 
concludes with a general reference to the Epistles of St. Paul, as teach- 
ing these same truths, and as being perverted like the other Seriptures 
by the ignorant and unstable. 

Throughont all, onc purpose and one spirit is manifest. The “ know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” is ever the condition of 
salvation (ch. i. 83 ii, 20; iii, 18). Sometimes we have it on the side 
of knowledge of the Father who hath called us (i. 2, 3), sometimes on 
that of knowledge of the gospel as the way of righteousness (ii. 21: 
compare ii, 2). his knowledge is the central point of the Christian 
life, both theoretically and practically considered: it is the vehicle of the 
divine ageney in us, and so of our highest participation of Ged (i. 8, 4): 
it is the means of escape from the pollutions of the world (ii. 20),—the 
crowning point of Christian virtues (i. 8),—the means of aceess into 
Christ’s kingdom (i. 11). 
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And the side of our Lord’s own Person and Office on which attention 
is fixed is not so much IIis historical life, as Ls “mrght” and “authority” 
in His exalted state of triumph (i. 16). The promises whieh are intro- 
duced refer to His second coming and kingdom (i. 4; iii. 4, 18). 

4. And in this peculiar setting forth of the Christian life must we 
look for the necessary bringing out of the dangers of seduction by false 
teachers, and the placing of this knowledge and these promises over 
against it. The “ fulse teachers” (ii, 13 ‘ lawless men,” iii. 17) are 
deseribed partly theoretically, as denying the lordship of onr glorified 
Saviour which IIe has won by Redemption (ii. 1, contrasted with Tis 
might, i. 16), and His promise of coming again (iii. 142, contrasted with 
His presence, i. 16),—partly practically,—as slandering God’s way of 
righteousness (ii. 2) and His majesty (ii. 10 1f),—as disgracing their 
profession of Christian freedom (ii. 19),—as degraded by a vicious life 
(ii. 13),— full of Inst and eovetousness (ii. 14),—speaking swelling words 
(ii. 18), deserters of the right way (ii. 15 f.), traitors (ii. 17), seducing 
the unstable (ii. 14, 18),—the objects of God’s inevitable judgment 
(ii. 83—9, 17),—preparing destruction for themselves (ii. 12, 19), and 
the more so, because their guilt is increased by the sin of apostasy 
(ii, 20—22). 

5. In strong contrast and counterpoise against both sides of this 
heretical error stands their knowledge: against the former of them, in 
its theoretical aspect, as the right knowledge of the power and coming 
of Christ (i. 16: sce above): against the latter, in its practical, as 
insight into the way of righteousness. This latter contrast is ever 
brought up in the description of the false teachers in ch. ii, Noah, as 
an herald of righteousness, is execpted from the judgment of the Flood 
(ii. 5): Lot, as “ righteous,” from that of Sodom (ii. 7,8): God knows 
how to punish the “ werightcous,” and reseue the ‘ godly” (ii. 9): the 
hereties are described as having left the “struiyht wey” Gi. 15), and the 
example of Balaam applied to them (ii. 15, 16). And accordingly it is 
the “hnowledge of Jesus Christ” which is to preserve the readers from 
“corruption” (i. 4; ef. ti. 12), and from falling away (i. 10). 

6. This main subject of the Epistle, which not only oceasions tho 
minute depiction of the adversaries, but also keeps together the whole, 
is, notwithstanding the parenthetical allusions and polemical digressions, 
in close coherence. The later portions are all based on the earlier. 
Thus ch. i. 16 fh is the foundation of ii, 1 1P, iii, 1 18: thns the con- 
clusion is in intimate connexion with the opening, the same union of 
“knowledge,” “grace,” and “ peace,” being found in both (i. 2 ; li. 14, 
18): thus the words, “that ye fall not from your own stedfustress,” 
iii. 17, refer back toi, 10, 12: thus the conditioning clause, “ having 
escaped the corruption which is ia the world through lust,” i. 4, is remen- 
bered in the warning “ beware lest, being led away together with the error 
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of the wicked,” &e., iii. 17; and the more detailed exhortation of i. 5—8 
is compressed together in the shorter “but grow in grace,” &e., of iii. 17. 
Tims also the qualifying expression, “in the righteousness,” ch. i. 1, is 
borne in mind in ii, 21 and iti, 13. So again, iii. 1 takes up again i. 18, 
and the words ‘‘ by the holy prophets” of iii. 2, refer back toi. 19, In 
fact, the contents of this short Epistle are bound together by the closest — 
and most intimate connexion and coherence. 

7. The above notices will make sufliciently plain the occasion of the 
Epistle. It was, the prompting of a holy desire to build up and confirm 
the readers, in especial reference to certain destructive forms of error in 
doctrine and practice which were then appearing and would continue to 
wax onward. 

8. If we seek to fix historically the heretics here marked out, we find 
the same difficulty as ever besets similar enquiries in the apostolic Epis- 
tles. They are rather the germs of heresies that are described, than the 
heresies themselves as known to us in their ripeness afterwards. These 
germs ever found their first expansion in the denial of those distinctive 
doctrines of the Gospel which most closely involve Christian practice 
and ensure Christian watchfulness. First came the loosening of the 
bands which constrained man by the love of Christ and waiting for 
Him; then when true liberty was lost, followed the bondage of fanciful 
theological systems and self-imposed creeds, The living God-man 
vanished first out of the field of love and hope and obedience, and 
then His place was taken by the great Tempter and leader captive of 
souls. ; 

9. So that when we enquire to which known class of subsequent 
heretics the description in our Epistle applies,—whether to the Carpo- 
eratians as Grotius believed, or to the Saddueees, as Bertholdt, or to the 
Gnostics, or Nicolaitans, as others, the reply in each case must be, that 
we cannot identify any of these precisely with those here described : 
that the delineation is both too wide and too narrow for cach in sueces- 
sion: but that (and it is an important result for the question of the date 
of our Epistle) we are here standing at a point higher up than any of 
these definite names of sects : during the great moral ferment of the first 
fatal apostasy, which afterwards distributed itself into various divisions 
and sects, 


SECTION IL 


FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. The readers are nowhere expressly defined. By ch. iii. 1, it would 
appear that they are identical with at all events a portion of those to 
whom tlie first Epistle was addressed. And to this the expression of 
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eh. i. 15, “on each occasion whieh offers,” seems also to point: besides 
appearing to refer to some previous personal connexion of the Writer 
with his readers. This latter has frequently been assumed from ch. i. 16 ; 
but without necessity ; see note there, All that is there assumed is 
that which is also stated in ch. i. 1, the delivery of the truths and faith 
of the Gospel to them by competent eye-witnesses, of whom the Writer 
(in offiee, but not necessarily in connexion with themselves) had 
been one. 

2. The address, ch. i. 1, is more general than that of the first Epistle: 
the words of warning and exhortation are for all who bore the Christian 
name, The dangers described were imminent thronghout the then 
Christian world. And the expressions, whether of praise and cneou- 
ragement, or of caution, must be taken as generally applicable to all 
belicvers in Christ, rather than as descriptive of the peculiar situation of 
any circle of churches at any one time. 

3. Of necessity, the same general view must not be taken of the 
enemies of the faith here depicted. The city of God, with its bulwarks 
and towers, is ever the same: this was a special attack beginning to be 
made on it by a body of foes of a special character. The firmness and 
watchfulness which seem to be predicated of the readers (ch. i. 12, iii. 17, 
i. 19) are rather assumptions, certain to be true of true believers, than 
statements of objective matter of fact: whereas the depravities and 
errors of the heretics, as far as spoken of in the present, were things 
actually occurring under the Apostle’s notice. This must be borne in 
mind, or we shall be liable to go wrong in our inference respeeting those 
addressed. 

+. On the other hand it must be borne in mind, that the Apostle’s 
field of view, as he looked over the chureh, would naturally be bounded 
by the lines which marked out the eyele of his own observation : that 
those to whom he had before written would be on this sceond occasion 
nearest to his thoughts: and by conseqnence, that when he seems to 
address these readers as in the main identical with those, this inference 
must not be carried too far, but allowance made for the margin whieh 
may fairly be granted to each Epistle: for expanding the apparent 
limited character of the former address towards that more general 
reference which was sure to have been in the Apostle’s mind: and for 
contracting the very wide address of this one merely by believing that 
in writing he wonld fix his thoughts on those whom he knew and 
especially cared for. 

5. If it be said, as it has been, that we find no trace, in the former 
Epistle, of the peculiar kind of adversaries of the faith of whom so mueh 
is here said, and on the other hand nothing in this Epistle of the por- 
seentions, which bore so considerable a part in the matters treated in the 


former one: the answer to both these is execedingly easy. A very 
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short time would suffice for the springing up, or for the beeoming 
formidable, of these deadly forms of error. As the Apostles were one 
by one removed by death, on the one hand their personal influence in 
checking evil tendencies was withdrawn, on the other that coming 
of Christ, of which they had once confidently spoken as to be in their 
own time, beeame in danger of being disbelieved. This would be a 
sufficient reason for the one supposed diffieulty: and as regards the 
other, it is quite answer enough to say, that this second Epistle being 
written on a special occasion and for a special object, is, as we have 
secn, coherently and consistently devoted to that object, and does not, 
in its course, travel out of its way to speak of things with which the 
first Epistle was concerned. It is obvious that, supposing the two to 
have been written by the same person, he is not likely to have dwelt 
again in his second letter on things already brought forward in his first. 

6. Besides, it has been not unjustly thought that we can diseover 
traces in our Epistle of the same characteristics as those which marked 
the readers of the former one, or of others which would be probably sub- 
sequent to them. We have there the caution to take care that none of 
them suffer as an evil doer, “a murderer,” “a thief,” “an evil doer,” 
“a busybody in other men’s matters” (iv. 15); which seems to contain 
in it the seed of that further development of evil among Christians, 
whieh we find actual in this Epistle. Again the neglect of the caution 
there, “gird up the loins of your mind, beiug sober: hope fervently for 
the grace that is being brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ” (i. 18), would lead exactly to the dissolute lives here described 
of those who had ecased to hope for his coming. There is close econ- 
nexion between ] Pet. il. 16, “as free, and not as using your liberty for 
a cloke of your maliciousness” .. . and 2 Pet. ii. 19, “promising them 
liberty, while they themselves are the slaves of corruption :” between the 
cautions there given against pride (v. 5—7), and the “speaking great 
swelling words of vanity” of our eh. ii. 18. And the same analogies 
might be carried yet further, shewing that from the circumstances of the 
readers which respeetively underlie the one and the other Epistle, this 
may well have been a sequel to, and consequent on, the former. 


SECTION III. 
ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THIS EPISTLE AND THAT OF JUDE, 


1, It is well known that, besides various scattered resemblances, a 
long passage oceurs, included in the limits Jude vv. 3—19, 2 Peter it. 
1—19, describing in both eases the heretical enemies of the Gospel, 
couched in terms so similar as to preclude all idea of entire indepen- 
denee. If considerations of human probability are here, as every where 
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else, to be introduced into our estimate of the Sacred Writings, then 
eidier one saw and used the text of the other, or both drew trom a 
common document, or a common source of oral apostolic teaching, 

2. Setting aside the supposition of a common documentary source, as 
not answering to the eurious plivcnomena of concurrenee aud divergence, 
no one ean say that the latter alternative may not have been the case: 
that a portion of oral teaching spoken originally in the power of the 
Spirit, may not, in its reproduction, have become deflected as we here 
see. Were tlie ease in striet analogy with that of the three Gospels, we 
should have no hesitation in adopting this hypothesis. But the cases 
are not similar, For we have first to add to the phenomena of this 
passage the remarkable coincidences elsewhere, where no sueh common 
portion of teaching could have been concerned: and then to observe, 
that the coincidences and divergences in the passage itself do not entirely 
bear out the hypothesis. There is an intent and consistent purpose 
plainly visible in them, which is altogether absent, unless the wildest 
fancies be allowed to come into play, from the eommon text of passages 
in the three Gospels. 

3. We have then to fall back on the supposition, that one of the 
Sacred Writers saw and used the text of the other, And if this is to 
be so, there can be but litde hesitation in answering the enquiry, on 
which side the preferenec lies as to priority and originality. The 
grounds of that answer have indecd been amplified and exaggerated, 
beyond what we ean fairly concede: but still in the main they are 
irrefragable. We cannot see, with De Wette and others, that St. Peter 
is less fresh or individual in his expressions and turns of thought than 
St. Jude: but, coneeding to both Writers originality and individuality 
of thought, it is then for us to ascertain by inspection, which text bears 
the air of being the free outflow of the first thought, which the working 
up of the other for a purpose slightly differing. 

4. The portion of the common matter which will best serve us for 
this purpose is that in which the traditional and historical examples are 
addueed, 2 Pet. ii. 1—16; Jude 4—11. In this passage the object of 
St. Jude is to set forth the “ungodly men who turn the grace of our 
God into lasciviousness, and deny the only Master, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The persons deseribed by St. Peter are not the same, in how- 
ever many common points the characters eoincide. With lim they are 
false teachers, answering to the “false prophets among the people” 
of old: like the others, they are described as “ denying the Master [that 
bought them],” with the words in brackets eharacteristically inserted, 
In Peter (ii. 1) we have merely a reminiseence of the first historical 
notice in Jude (ver. 5), consisting in his specifying the false teachers as 
answering to the false prophets among the people, as contrasted with the 
true ones of whom he has been speaking (i. 19—21). It was not te his 
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purpose to mention the destruetion of the unbelieving (Jude 5), and 
therefore he slightly passes this example with a mere allnsion. I submit 
that this will not bear the converse hypothesis: that the weighty and 
pregnant sentence in St. Jude conld not be the result of the passing hint 
“amnong the people” of St. Peter, nor ean that hint be accounted for 
except as a reminiscence of St. Jude. 

5. Passing to the next example, that of the sinning angels, we find 
the same even more strikingly exemplified. St. Jude is writing of 
apostates, and sets forth their fate by that of the angels, “which kept 
not their proper dignity, but left their own habitation :” in allusion (see 
note there) to Gen. vi. 2, their going after strange flesh, a sin after the 
manner of which Sodom and Gomorrah also sinned in after time (Jude 6, 
note). This special notice, so apposite to St. Jnde’s subject, is contracted 
in St. Peter into the mere mention of “ the angels which sinned.” Here 
it is most natural to suppose, that the special notice preceded the 
general, 

6. The next example in St. Peter is one exactly to the point for 
which he is adduecing the whole series, viz., to shew God’s power both to 
punish and to deliver, bnt, on one side at least, inapposite to St. Jude’s 
purpose. It is found in St. Peter alone. But the reason why I adduce 
it here is, to remark, that, had St. Peter’s been the original, St. Jude 
would have hardly failed to insert in his examples that portion of this 
one which so exactly tallied with his purpose, “ Ze spared not the old 
world, ... bringing in the flood on the world of the ungodly.” 

7. The next example, that of Sodom and Gomorrah, is found in 
St. Jude in striet connexion and analogy with that which has imme- 
diately preceded it, viz. that of the angels. This connexion is broken 
in St. Peter, no sneh particular as that on which it depends being found 
in his mention of the angels’ sin. These cities are addneed only as an 
example to those who intended to be ungodly, and, which is again note- 
worthy, the mention of the reseue of Lot is appended, conformably with 
that whieh we remarked in the preceding paragraph. 

8. It is further to be noticed with respect to this same example, that 
St. Jude deseribes the cities as “for an example, suffering the just 
punishment by eternal fire,” whereas St. Peter has resolved this, which 
might seem to imply the eternity of the fire which consnmed those 
cities, into a fuller and historical account, retaining the feature of their 
being a warning to the impious: “burning them to ashes, condemned 
then to be overthrown, laying down an example of those that should ta 
after time live ungodly.” Here again T submit that the converse hypo- 
thesis is ineoneeivable. 

9. Again, in the description whieh follows in St. Peter (ver. 9), we 
have a characteristic continuation of his main subject, the rescue of the 
righteous united with the punishment of the wieked, and then, with 
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“but chiefly,” he returns to the particular charaeters here under de- 
scription, and takes up the two traits which form the main subject in 
St. Jude, ver. 8; so that we have the original “Zu lhe manner neverthe- 
less these dreancrs also defile the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of 
diygnities,” represented by “ but chiefly them that go after the flesh in 
the lust of uncleanness, and despise government. Presumptuous, self- 
willed, they are not afraid to rail at dignities :” where again I submit 
that none can doubt for a moment which sacred Writer preceded the 
other. 

10. The next example even more strikingly shews the same. St. Jude 
cites at length from some apoeryphal book, probably that called the 
taking up or ascension of Moses, an instance of the different conduct 
of mighty angels in eontending with God’s adversaries. St. Peter (ver. 
11) merely asserts generally that such is the conduet of mighty angels, 
bunt gives no hint of an allusion to the faet on which the general assertion 
is based ; nor does the great Adversary appear in lis sentence, but in 
his stead are substituted these heretics themselves ; “whereas angels, 
though they be greater in strength and might, bring not railing judgment 
against then.” This, standing as it does thus by itself, would constitute, 
were it not for the original in St. Jude being extant, the most enigma- 
tical sentence in the New Testament. 

11. I shall not treat at length every separate verse, but shall only 
remark, that as we pass on through 2 Pet. ii. 12 ff, while this view 
of the priority of St. Jude is at every step confirmed, we derive some 
interesting notices of the way in which the passage in our Epistle has 


” 


heen composed: viz. by the Apostle having in his thoughts the passage 
in St. Jude, and adapting such portions of it as the Spirit guided him to 
see fit, taking sometimes the mere sound of St. Jude’s words to express 
a different thought, sometimes, as we saw above, contracting and omit- 
ting, sometimes expanding and inserting, as suited his purpose. Thus 
while in St. Jude we have the comparison “as the trrational animals” 
simply introduced with reference to certain things which the persons 
under deseription know naturally and use corruptly, in St. Peter it isthe 
hereties themselves who are “ as trrational animals,” the additional point 
of comparison is introduced, that they are born naturally for capture and 
destruction, and the are corrupted of St. Jude is made to serve a very 
different purpose,—* shall even perish in their corruption.” So in 2 Pet. 
ii. 13, in the reminiscence of the passage, roeks (spilades) of Jude 12 
beeomes spots (spilo’) and blemishes,— ta your love-feasts” (agapais) 
of St. Jude becomes “ta their deceits” (apatais). So in 2 Pet. ii. 17, we 
have somewhat similar figures to those in Jude 13, but whereas originally 
it was “waves of the sea foaming out their own shame,” and “ wander- 
ing stars, for whom the blackness of darkness is reserved for ever,” the 
latter text it becomes, more suitably to St. Peter’s purpose of depicting 
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false teachers, “ wells without water,” and “mists driven by a whirlwind ;” 
for whom “ the blackness of darkness is reserved.” 

12. In ver. 11, St. Jude, fervidly borne along in his impassioned 
invective, colleets together three instanees of Old Test. transgressors, to 
all of whom he compares those whom he is stigmatizing. ‘They were 
murderers like Cain, covetons like Balaam, rebellious like Korah. But 
out of these St. Peter, dealing with fulse teachers, whom he is comparing 
with the fulse prophets of old, selects Balaam only, and goes at length 
(vv. 15, 16) into his sin and hisrebuke. Can any one persuade us that 
in the impetuous whirlwind of St. Jude’s invective he adopted and 
abridged the example furnished by St. Peter, prefixing and adding those 
of Cain and Korah ? 


SECTION IV. 
AUTHENTICITY. 


1. As regards the external grounds for or against the authenticity 
of this Epistle, we have very various opinions. Dietlein® finds traces 
of its use in the earliest apostolic Fathers ; in Polyearp, in Ignatius, in 
the Epistle of Barnabas, in Clement of Rome. Most of these however 
are very shadowy and fanciful: some of them even absurd. The ex- 
planation of the coincidenee in these eases is generally to be sought 
in the fact that these writers had the same sources to draw from, in the 
main, as the Apostle, viz. Old Test. prophecy, and the common-places 
of Christian teaching : and this being so, it would be strange indeed 
if we did not find such coincidence in insulated words and occasional 
phrases. 

2. A few however of the instances adduced from the Apostolic 
Fathers are worth notice: not as by any means proving the use by 
them of this Epistle, but as remarkable in connexion with the question 
befere us. Such are 1) Hermas, in the work called ‘ The Shepherd :” 
“Listen to the weight of both, delicate living and torment. Of delicate 
living and of self-deeeption the time is one hour: but of torment the 
hours cach have the force of thirty days. If then a man live delieately, 
and deceive himself one day, and be tormented one day, &c.,” as com- 
pared with “ counting as pleasure that delicate Living which ts but for a 
day,” 2 Pet. ii. 18, where sce note: 2) Clement of Rome: “ Noah 
preached repentance ;” andagain, “ Noah, being found faithful, preached, 
by his ministration, regeneration to the world :’ and again, in speak- 
ing of Lot’s deliveranee out of Sodom, “The Master made it evident, 
that He does not desert those who hope in Ilim, but appoints the 


5 In his work on the 2nd Epistle of Peter, Berlin, 1851, with which I have been 
much disappointed, in point both of scholarship and logic, 
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backsliders to punishment and torment . .. that it may be known to 
all that the deuble-minded and doubters about God’s power are for 
condemnation and for an example to all generations.” 

3. Neither the Epistle of Barnabas, nor Justin Martyr, nor Theophilus 
of Antioch, nor Irenans, can be fairly adduced as citing or alluding to 
our Epistle. This assertion may surprise the reader who is aequainted 
with the strong assertions and easy assumptions of Dietlein. But lect 
him take them one by one and examine them strietly and impartially, 
and he will find them all in sneeession prove worthless, exeept as 
shewing that primitive Christianity had a Greek vocabulary of its own 
to express its doctrines and convey its exhortations, whieh the Apostles 
and their immediate suecessors used in common, Neither does the 
ancient fragment known as the canon of Muratori make any mention 
of onr Epistle. Neither does Tertullian, nor Cyprian, nor Clement of 
Alexandria in any of his extant works. 

4. There is a passage in Hippolytus on Antichrist, which seems to be 
an amplification of 2 Pet. i. 21;—speaking of the prophets, he says; 
“For they spoke not out of their own strength, nor did they proclaim 
what things they themselves would, but first of all by means of the 
divine word they reasoned correctly, and then by means of visions they 
foretold future events rightly, and then with their persuasion they said 
the things whieh were revealed to them by God, but hidden from other 
men.” Still, striking as the similarity is, we cannot venture to affirm 
that the inference is really a sound one, any more than in the case of 
that place in Theophilus of Antioch: “ But men of God, being spiri- 
taally borne on by the Holy Spirit, and becoming prophets, inspired 
and gifted with wisdom by God Ilimself, were taught of God.” 

5. Eusebius reports of Clement of Alexandria, “that he in his 
hook ealled I7ypotyposes, made short expositions of all the eanonical 
Scriptures ; not passing over even the disputed books, such as that of 
Jude, and the rest of the Catholie Epistles, and that of Barnabas, and 
that called the Apoealypse of Peter.” And so also says Cassiodorus, 
who however seems to assert, in another passage, that these expositions 
were only of 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James. 

6. The judgment between these conflicting testimonies must apparently 
be given on the side of Eusebius, and Cassiodorus’s first assertion, 
For Eusebius mentions expressly the Epistle of Jude, as one of those 
on which Clement commented, whereas by the last-cited statement of 
Cassiodorns itis exeluded.  Stilleven thus we lave no express mention 
of our Epistle, but ean only include it by inference among the disputed 
books of which Eusebius speaks. 

7. The testimony of Origen appears somewhat ambiguous. 

Ensebius reports it thus: “Peter, on whom the Church of Christ 
is built, over which the gates of hell shall not prevail, has left one 
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acknowledged Epistle: perhaps also a second; for it is doubted 
about.” 

On the other hand, in those works whieh are extant only in a Latin 
version, Origen again and again quotes onr Epistle as Seripture : 
e.g. in his Homily on Joshua,—‘‘ For Peter sounds with the two 
trumpets of his Epistles :” on Levitieus,—“ And again Peter says, ‘ Ye 
are made partakers of the divine nature’” (2 Pet. i. 4): on Numbers, 
—‘ As Scripture saith in a certain place (2 Pet. ii. 16), ‘The dumb 
animal speaking with human voice convicted the madness of the 
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prophet. 

8. Perhaps the solution of this is to be found, not by supposing that 
the translator Rufinus interpolated the passages, but by remembering 
the loose way in which both Origen himself and others were found to 
cite the Epistle to the Hebrews : ordinarily, and in course of writing, 
speaking of it as St. Paul’s, but whenever they wrote deliberately, giving 
expression to their doubts respecting its authorship. We have only to 
believe that Origen aeted similarly with regard to 2 Peter, and the 
mystery is at once solved. 

In Origen’s extant Greek works, it is true, we nowhere find the 
Epistle quoted. Nay, it is more than once by implication exeluded from 
the number of the Catholie Epistles. Thus in his Commentary on John, 
cited above, ch. iti, § i. 7, he cites 1 Pet. ili. 18—21, as being “in the 
Catholie Epistle :” and in his passage on the Canon: “Secondly, that 
aceording to Mark, as Peter dictated to him: wherefore also he acknow- 
ledges him as his son in his Catholie Epistle.” 

9, Firmilian, bishop of Crzsarea in Cappadoeia, a disciple of Origen 
(died 270), certainly alludes to our Epistle, if his words are rightly given 
in the Latin version in whieh only we now have them : 

“The blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, who in their Epistles 
execrated heretics, and admonished us to avoid them.” 

Nothing is proved here by “ their Epistles,” as to two Epistles of 
St. Peter being meant : but by the faet mentioned, this second Epistle 
must be intended, seeing that itis inthis only that hereties are inveighed 
against by St. Peter. 

10. The testimony of Didymus, whose commentary on the Epistle is 
extant in a Latin version only, is given at the end of his remarks on 
this Epistle : 

“We must not therefore forget, that this Epistle is accounted 
spurious, and, although it is enrrently published, yet is not in the 
canon.” 

Here the Latin expressions canse some little uncertainty, and can 
only be interpreted by conjecturing what they represent in the original 
Greek. Undue stress has been laid on the “therefore,” as if it were a 
ratiocinative conclusion from something preceding. But in all proba- 
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hility the sentence was a mere concluding notice, and “ therefore” was 
only a rounding off of what had gone before. 

11. Eusebius says, “ One Epistle of Peter, that which is ealled the 
first, is received : this the ancient presbyters use as undoubted in their 
writings. But that whieh is ealled his seeond we have reccived as not 
indecd among the New Testament writings; but yet, appearing useful 
to many, it has come to be reverenced with the other Seviptures :” and 
afterwards, “So many are the writings which are called Peter's ; of 
which I know only one Epistle as genuine, and eonfessed by the ancient 
presbyters.” And again: “ Of those books which are disputed, but 
notwithstanding generally known, is that Epistle ealled James’s, and 
that of Jude, and the seeond of Peter °.” 

12. Jerome says of St. Peter, “We wrote two Epistles, which are 
named eatholic, of whieh the second is by most denied to be his, on 
account of the dissonance of its style from the former Epistle.” 

“Paul therefore had Titus for his interpreter, as the blessed Peter 
had Mark, whose Gospel was composed with Peter as narrator, and 
himself as writer. And the two Epistles whieh are ascribed to Peter 
are discrepant in style and character and structure of words; by which 
we understand that from necessity of circumstances he used different 
interpreters.” 

13. After the time of Eusebius, the Epistle appears to have been 
very generally received as canonical. We have however the statement 
of Gregory of Nazianzum, “that some held seven, some only three 
catholic Epistles ;” and of Cosmas Indicopleustes, “that among the 
Syrians only three were found, those of James, Peter, and John.” It 
confirms this notice to find, that this Epistle is not eontained in the 
Pesehito, or early Syriae version. Ephrem Syrus notwithstanding 
received the whole seven catholic Epistles, and so the Philoxenian, or 
later Syriac version. Leontius of Byzantium says that Theodore of 
Mopsnuestia rejeeted our Epistle. 

14. In the middle ages the Epistle was generally recognized and 
accounted canonical. At the time of the Reformation, the aneient 
doubts revived. Both Erasmus and Calvin express them.  Cajetan, 
Grotius, Sealiger, Salmasius, question its gennineness, And in modern 
times, Semler, Neander, Credner, De Wette, Reuss, Mayerhoff, have 
ranged themsclves on the same side. 

15. On the other hand, there have not been wanting in our own days 
many defenders of the genuineness of the Epistle. The principal of 
these have been Michaelis, Pott, Augusti, Storr, Flatt, Dahl, Hug, 
Schmid, Lardner, Guerieke, Windisehmann, Thiersch. ‘The same result 


” 


§ See the testimony of Philastrius of Brescia in favour of our Epistle, above, ch. i. 
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is evidently to be supplied at the end of Briickner’s uotices, though he 
himself hesitates to affirm it. From what has already been said of 
Dietlein’s book, it will be readily believed, that it is hardly worth quoting 
on this side. 

16. If we now come to review the course of ancient testimony, we shall 
find its tendency to be very much the same as we found it respecting the 
Epistle of St. James, with which indeed our Epistle is often classed 
among the disputed books. And as far as this portion of the subject of 
our present section is concerned, we might append to it the same con- 
clusion as that with which we terminated the corresponding section on 
that Epistle, ch. xvi. § v. 15. 

17. But another department of evidence in this case requires con- 
sideration. Weighty objections have, and that from early times’, been 
brought against the Epistle on internal grounds. Some of these I have 
already dealt with by anticipation, in speaking on its occasion and object, 
—on the probability as to the same readers being partly in view as those 
in the former Epistle,—on the kind of use made of the Epistle of St. 
Jnde. If our preceding remarks, which I have endeavoured to make 
fairly, and not in the spirit of a partisan, have been warranted by fact, 
then on all these points we have been gathering reasons by which those 
objections to its genuineness from supposed internal disqualification may 
be so far met. 

18. But they extend to several other points besides those above men- 
tioned. For instance, it is said, that the kind of mention of the coming 
of our Lord in the two Epistles could not have procecded from the same 
person. In the former Epistle it is simply introduced as one of the 
great comforting assurances for God’s persecuted people : in the latter, 
it is defended against cavil and unbelief. Now would it not have been 
more just in this case to say, that the circumstances and persons in view 
eannot be the same, rather than that the Writers cannot? For surely 
there is nothing in this Epistle shewing a belief, on the part of the Writer 
himself, inconsistent with that professed in the other. Nay, it is evi- 
dently shewn by such passages as ch. iii. 8, 10, that the firm persuasion 
expressed in 1 Pet. iv. 5 was that of our Writer also. 

19, It is said, that the peculiarities with regard to certain uncommon 
points which we find in the first Epistle (e. g. iii. 19, iv. 6, iii. 6, 21) are 
not found reproduced in the second. But, as Brickner has well ob- 
served, the very faet, that it was characteristie of St. Peter to adduce 
these mysterious and outlying points, would also account in some measure 
for their appearing, not always, but in a scattered and irregular manner, 
as illustrations by the way: just as they do appear in this second Epistle 
also (e.g. iii. 5,10). So that this is rather an argument for, than against 


7 Compare Jerome, above, par. 12. 
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the identity of the Writers, Besides which, it halts in two essential 
points. For 1) it is not altogether correct in its statement. We do find 
the Writer's view of ancient prophecy continued from ene Epistle (1 Pet. 
i. 1O—12) to the other (2 Pet. 1. 19—21,; iii, 2) :—the new birth by 
the divine word, whieh in the first Epistle is alleged as a motive for put- 
ting off worldly lusts and passions (i. 22—ii. 2), reappears in the second 
ini. 4; the “virtues” of Him who hath called them, 1 Pet. ii. 9, reappear 
in the same peculiar form, 2 Pct.i.3: if we read, 1 Pet. iv. 17, that 
judgment is beginning at the house of God, and will proceed on to the 
disobedient, we read of the deceivers in the second Epistle, 2 Pet. ii. 3, 
that their judgment is not idle. Other instances might be and have been 
prodneed, shewing that the allegation will not hold. And 2) it is for- 
gotten by the objectors, that it would be only in a spurious Epistle 
imitating the first, that we shonld find such reproductions carefully car- 
ried out: the occasion and objeet of a sceond genuine Epistle being totally 
different, forms a very sufficient reason why: they should not be found to 
any considerable extent. 

20. It is again objected, that whereas in tlie former Epistle the 
snfferings and death and resurrection of Christ were bronght forward 
frequently and insisted on,—in this, these facts of Redemption are alto- 
gether put into the background, and only the exalted Christ is in the 
view of the Writer. But it is to be remembered that 1) in that first 
Epistle we found the exalted Person of our Lord mainly before the 
Apostle’s eyes®: that 2) the differing occasion and object would tend to 
produce just the diversity. found here, where there is no longer any pur- 
pose of comforting under persecution, but only of warning against error 
and building up in knowledge: that 3) in the first Epistle, where “ sad- 
vation” was so conspicnous with its facts and consequences, our Lord is 
commonly found as “ Christ” simply G.11, 19; ii.21; tii. 15, “the Lord 
Christ”), ov “ Jesus Christ” (i. 1, 2, 3, 7,18; ti. 5; iii. 21; iv. 11), or 
“Christ Jesus” (v.10) ; whereas in the second, where “salvation” hardly 
appears (iii. 15), He is ordinarily “ eur Lord” (or God ?) “and Saviour 
Jesus Christ” (i. [1,] U3 i. 20; tii. 18), or “our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(i.2 [Jesus our Lord” ], 8,14, 16): but never simply “ Christ,” “ Jesus 
Christ,” or “ Christ Jesus.” This, which has been also alleged asagainst the 
identity of writers, is, I submit, strikingly characteristic of the different 
-ealmsofthoughtofthe two Epistles. In the first, it is community of suf- 
fering and glorification with Him, which is to give encouragement : His 
lordlyand glorious titles are dropped, and his offiee (“Chrisé”) or combined 
Person and office (“ Jesus Christ,” or “ Christ Jesus”) is ever brought 
forward. But in this second, where warning, and caution against rebel- 
lion are mainly in view, we are ever reminded of His lordship by “ Zord,” 


8 See above, ch. xvii. § vi. 4. 
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and of what He did for us by “ Saviour :” and without the former, or both 
titles, He never appears. 

21. Another objection has been fonnd in the apparent anxicty of the 
Writer to shew that he is the Apostle Peter, thereby betraying that he 
was not that Apostle. But here again, we may surely say just as fairly, 
that this is in manifest consistency with the character and design of the 
Epistle, which eautions against, and stigmatizes, false teachers. Thus we 
find St. Paul, in those Epistles where his object is the same, most strongly 
asserting his Apostleship, and his personal qualification as a teacher and 
ruler of the church. Were the Epistle genuine, this is Just what we 
might expect. 

22, The supposed objection, that in the reference to an apostolic 
command, ch. iii. 2, the Writer seems to sever himself from the Apostles, 
loses all weight by the reflection, that the words most naturally mean, 
as explained in the note on the passage, the Apostles who preached to 
you, much asin] Pet.i.12: the Writer himself forming one only of that 
class, and thus preferring to specify it as a class® Besides, I submit 
that such an objection is suicidal, when connected with that last men- 
tioned. If the object of the (apocryphal) Writer was, elaborately to 
represent himself'as St. Peter, how can the same view of the Epistle be 
consistent in finding in it a proof, by his own deliberate shewing, that he 
is not an Apostle? Forgers surely do not thus designedly overthrow 
their own fabries. 

23. The last objection which I shall notice is, the reference to St. 
Paul’s Epistles, in ch. ii, 15, 16, as indicating a later date than is con- 
sistent with the genuineness of our Epistle. They are there evidently 
adduced as existing in some number: and as forming part of the recog- 
nized Scriptures. No doubt, these undeniable phenomena of our Epistle 
are worthy ofserions consideration ; and they present to us, I am free to 
confess, a difficulty almost insuperable, if the common traditions respect- 
ing the end of St. Peter’s life are to be received as matters of fact. But 
we are not bound by those traditions, though inclined to retain them in 
deference to ancient testimonies : we are at all events free to assume as 
great a latitude in their dates as the phanomena of the sacred writings 
scem to require. All therefore that we can say of this reference to the 
writings of St. Paul, is that, believing on other grounds this Epistle to 
be writien by St. Peter, this seems to require for it a later date than is 
consistent with the usually received traditions of his death, and that our 
reception of such traditions must be modified accordingly. 

24. At the same time it must be borne in mind, that it is an entirely 
unwarranted assumption, to understand by “ all Epistles” here, an entire 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles as we now have them, sceing that the 


2 See also note on Jude 17, 18. 
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words ean only represent as many of them as the Writer had seeu!: and 
that it is equally unjustifiable to gather from what follows, that the sacred 
canon of the New Test. was at that time settled. These words eannot 
imply more, than that there were certain writings by Christian teachers, 
which were reckoned as on a level with the Old Test. Seriptures, and 
called by the same name (see note there), And that that was the case, 
even in the traditional lifetime of St. Peter, it wonld be surely unreason- 
able to deny. 

25. The diversity of style in the two Epistles has been frequently 
alleged*®, But on going through all that has been said, I own I cannot 
regard it, considerable as it undoubtedly is, as any more than can well 
be aceounted for by the total diversity of subject and mood in the two 
Epistles, and by the interweaving into this second one of copious remi- 
niscences from another Epistle. Some of the differences we have already 
spoken of, when treating of the titles and names of our Lord appearing 
in the two Epistles; and have fouud them amply accounted for by the 
above reasons. The same might be said of the terms used for the coming 
of our Lord,—“ revelation” and “revealing” in the first Epistle, “ pre- 
sence,” “day of the Lord,” “ day of judgment” in this?: the same again 
of the prevalence of “hope” in the former Epistle, and of “ Anowledye” 
in this. Some of the objections adduced on this head are without foun- 
dation in fact, e. g. that which Davidson admits, that whereas “in the 
first Epistle the Writer makes considerable use of the Old Test., incor- 
porating its sentiments and diction into his own composition; in the 
second there is hardly a reference to the Jewish Scriptures.” What then 
are we to say of ch.i. 19—21; ii. 1,5,6,7f., 15 f, 22; iii. 2, 4, 5 f, 8, 
13? May not it be said that althongh the second Epistle, from the 
nature of the case, does not require so many references to the new- 
begetting word, yet the mind of the Writer was equally full of its facts 
and sentiments ? 

26. Some of the points of resemblance between the two Epistles have 
been very fairly stated by Davidson and by Briickner: and the latter 
writer has corrected the over-statements of Dictlein. Of these coinci- 
dences, virtue,” as applied to God, has been already noticed. Others 


) See note on the place. 2 See Jerome, above, par. 12. 

3 Davidson, p. 433, treats this answer as insufficient, “ because the phraseology is not 
confined to that part of the Epistle which is directed against the false teachers, and 
the Epistle was not wholly or chiefly written to threaten the enemies of the truth with 
the dreadful day of the Lord. It was the writer’s object to establish and comfort, as 
well as to terrify.” But surely we may fairly say, that the spirit in which the Writer 
set himself to compose his Epistle, which is evident from the ruling tone of it being 
warning and denunciatory, would of necessity modify the terms in which he intro- 
duced those doctrines and expectations which formed the ground of his exhortation or 
prophecy. 
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are, “without blemish and without spot,” 1 Pet. i, 19, compared with 
“without spot and blameless,” 2 Pet. iii, 14; which is the more striking 
from its independence in the connexion, being used in an entirely different 
reference. The sound of these two words again oecurs in the midst of 
the adaptation from St. Jude, ii. 13. Other similarities there are which 
cannot be represented to the English reader, but will be found in the 
corresponding part of the Prolegomena to my Greek Testament. 

27. It may be allowed us to remark some notes of gennineness which 
are found in our Epistle, which, though at first sight of small import, 
and lying beneath the surface, yet possess considerable interest. In ch. 
i. 17, 18, we have a reference to the presence of the Writer at the trans- 
figuration of our Lord. It is a remarkable coincidence, that close to that 
reference, and in the verses leading on to it, two words should occur, both 
of which are conneeéed with the narrative of the Transfiguration in the 
Gospels. In ver. 13 we have “as long as I am tn this tabernacle:” let 
us remember that it was Peter who at the Transfiguration said, ‘ Let us 
make three tabernacles.” In ver. 15, “after my departure (exodus).” 
At the Transfiguration Moses and Elias “ spoke of Hts decease (exodus) 
which Ie should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

28. We have also very noticeable coincidences of another kind. Com- 
pare, among them, the use of “ godliness,” ch. i. 3, 6, 7, with Acts iti. 12, 
where, in Peter’s speeeh, it is only found, except in the Pastoral Epistles : 
“lawless deeds,” ch. ii. 8, with “by lawless hands,” Acts it. 23: * godly,” 
eh, ii. 9, with Acts x. 2, 7, an account doubtless derived from St. Peter, 
—the only places where the word occurs in the New Test.: “being 
punished,” ibid. with Acts iv. 21, another Petrine account, and also the 
ouly places where the Greek word oecurs: “the day of the Lord,” ch. iit. 
10, with the citation Aets ii. 20, where only it occurs, except 1 Thess. v. 
21. Such things are not to be despised, in estimating the probability of 
our Epistle being a supposititions document. 

29. Our general conclusion from all that has preceded must be in 
favour of the genuineness and canonicity of this second Epistle: ac- 
knowledging at the same time, that the subject is not without con- 
siderable difliculty. That difficulty however is lightened for us by 
observing that on the one hand, it is common to this Epistle with some 
others of those called Catholic, and several of the later writings of the 
New Testament: and on the other, that no difference can be imagined 
more markedly distinctive, than that which separates all these writings 
from even the earliest and best of the post-apostolic period. Our 
Lpistle is one of those latter fruits of the great outpouring of the Spirit 
on the Apostles, which, not being entrusted to the eustody of any one 
church or individual, required some considerable time to become gene- 
rally known: which when known, were suspected, bearing as they neces- 
sarily did traces of their late origin, and notes of polemical argument : 
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but of which, as apostolic and inspired writings, there never was, when 
onee they beecamo known, any general doubt ; and which, as the sacred 
Canon became fixed, acquired, and have since maintained, their due and 
providential place among the books of the Now Testament. 


SECTION V. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. These can only be set down conjecturally, in accordance with views 
and considerations previously advanced. Assuming the genuineness of 
the Epistle, St. Peter wrote it in his old age, when he was expecting 
his death*. This, agreeably to what was said on the first Epistle, would 
be somewhere about the year 68 a.p., and the place of writing would be 
Rome, or somewhere on the journey thither from the East. 

2. But all this is far too uncertain, and too much beset with chrono- 
logical difficulties, to be regarded as any thing more than a hypothetical 
corollary, contingent on our accepting the tradition of St. Peter’s Roman 
martyrdom, 

8. Several matters, which have formed the subjeet of sections in our 
other chapters, such as the character and style of the Epistle, have been 
already incidentally discussed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1 JOHN. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Tue internal testimony furnished by this Epistle to. its Author 
being the same with the Author of the fourth Gospel is, it may well 
be thought, incontrovertible. To maintain a diversity of Authorship 
would betray the very perverseness and exaggeration of that school of 
criticism which refuses to believe, be evidence never so strong. 


41 This inference is not made from the word “ shortly,” in ch, i. 1-4 (see note there), 
but from the general spirit of that passage. 
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2, It will be well however not to assume this identity, but to pro- 
ceed in the same way as we have done with the other books of the 
New Testament, establishing the Authorship by external ecclesiastical 
testimony. 

Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians, writes: ‘“ For every one 
who confesses not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is antichrist.” 
Seeing that this contains a plain allusion to 1 John iv. 3, and that 
Polycarp was the disciple of St. John, it has ever been regarded as an 
indirect testimony to the genuineness, and so to the Authorship of our 
Epistle. 

3. It is said of Papias by Eusebius, “ The same (Papias) uses testi- 
monies from the former Epistle of John, and in like manner from that of 
Peter.” And be it remembered that Irenzus says of Papias that he was 
“a hearer of John, and companion of Polyearp.” 

4. Irenwus frequently quotes this Epistle, as Eusebius asserts of him. 
In his work against heresies, after citng John xx. 31, with the words, 
“as John the diseiple of the Lord confirms, saying,” .... he pro- 
eecds, “For which reason also in his Epistle he thus testified to us: 
‘Little children, it is the last time, &¢.” (1 John ii. 18 ff.) Again, 
he says, “ Whom both the Lord forewarned us to beware of, and Iis 
disciple John in the forementioned Epistle ordered us to shun, saying, 
‘Many seduecers are gone ont,’ &e.” (2Jobn 7, 8: so that “in the 


fore-mentioned Epistle” scems to be a lapse of memory): “ And again 


in his Epistle he says, ‘Many false prophets are gone out,’ &e.” 
(1 John iv. 1—3), 

And just after, he proeeeds, “ Wherefore again in his Epistle he says, 
‘Every one who believeth that Jesus is the Christ, hath been begotten 
of God,’ &e.” (1 John v. 1). 

5. Clement of Alexandria repeatedly refers to our Epistle as written 
by St. John. In one place he says: ‘ Moreover John, in his greater 

Epistle, seems to teaeh different degrees of sin, in these words: ‘If 
any man see his brother sinning,’ &e.” (1 John v. 16). 

In another he quotes 1 John i. 6 f. with “ John says in his Epistle.” 
And similarly in other places. 

6. Tertullian says, “As John the Apostle, who says that antichrists 
had already gone forth into the world, spirits precursors of antichrist, 
denying that Christ has come in the flesh, and breaking up Jesus” 
(1 Jolin iv. 1 ff). “And again: ‘ That which we have seen,’ says John, 
‘which we have heard,’ &.” (1 John i. 1). And so in several other 
places citing chy us 22s /ase 2 soy. 1s a7, 

7. Cyprian writes: “John the Apostle also, mindful of the com- 
mandinent, afterwards writes in his Epistle: ‘In this we understand 
that we know Ilim, if we keep Ilis commandments,’ &e.” (eh. ii. 8, 4). 
And he eites also eh. ii, 1S—17 ; 1.8; ii. 6. 
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8. Muratori’s fragment on the canon states, “Two Epistles of Jolin 
are held to be in Catholie Scripture.” 

9. The Epistle is found in the Pesehito, or ancient Syriac version, 
whose canon in the Catholie Epistles is so short. 

10. Origen, beginning the sentence, “ Why shonld I speak of John, 
who lay upon the breast of Jesus”... ., and proceeding as cited in 
the Introd. to the Apocalypse, § i. par. 12, says, “ Moreover he has 
left an Epistle of very few lines: perhaps also a second and a third, 
—for all do not confess these to be genuine: but both are not a 
hundred lines in length.’ And he continually cites the Epistle as 
St. Johu’s : e.g. “*Our God is a consuming fire? but in John He 
is light ; for ‘God,’ says he, ‘is light, and darkness in Him is 
none.’ ” 

11. Dionysius of Alexandria, the scholar of Origen, reeognizes the 
genuineness of the Gospel and Epistle as being written by the Apostle 
John, hy the very form of his argument against the genuineness of the 
Apocalypse. For (see his reasoning at length in the Introduction to 
the Revelation, § i. par. 48) he tries to prove that it was not written 
hy St. John, on account of its diversity in language and style from the 
Gospel and Epistle: and distinetly cites the words of our Epistle as 
those of the Evangelist: “The Evangelist did not even prefix his 
name to the Catholic Epistle, but without waste of words began from 
the mystery itself of the divine manifestation : ‘That whieh was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes!” 

12. Ensebius says, “of the writings of John, in addition to the 
Gospel, the former of the Epistles is confessed undoubtedly both 
hy those now living, and by the ancients.” And again, having 
eunmerated the four Gospels and Acts and the Epistles of Paul, he says, 
“Tn order after which we must definitely place the eurrent former 
Epistle of John.” 

13. After the time of Euschius, general consent pronounced the same 
verdict. We may terminate the series of testimonies with that of 
Jerome, who iu his catalogue of Ecclesiastieal writers says of St. John, 
*¥Ie wrote also one Epistle, of which the opening is, ‘ That which was 
from the beginning, &e.,’ which is received by all ecclesiastical and learned 
men.” 

14. The first remarkable contradiction to this combinaticn of testi- 
mony is found in the writings of Cosmas Indicopleustes, in tne sixth 
century. Te ventures to assert, that none of the earlier Christian writers 
who have treated of the eanon, makes any mention of the Catholic 
Epistles as canonical: “ For most persous hold them not to be written by 
the Apostles, but by some other simpler men among the elders.” Ife then 


proceeds in a somewhat confused way to state that Irenaeus does mention 
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1 Peter and 1 John, as apostolic, ‘ but others do not even acknowledge 
them as coming from Apostles, but from the elders: for a first, and 
second, and third of John have been written, making evident shew of 
being the work of one person.” But it is evident from the chain of testi- 
monies given above, that Cosmas ean have been but ill informed on the 
subject. 

15. It is probable that the Alogi, mentioned by Epiphanius as reject- 
ing the Gospel and Apocalypse, included the Epistles in this rejeetion, 
Still Epiphanins does not assert it ; he only says, “Perhaps also the 
Epistles ; for they agree in sense with the Gospel and the Apoealypse.” 
But their repudiation of the Epistle would be of no account. 

16. Its rejection by Marcion is of equally little consequenee. He 
excluded from the eanon all the writings of St. John, as not suiting his 
views. 

17. Liicke closes his review of aneient authorities, which I have 
followed and expanded, by saying, ‘“Incontestably then our Epistle 
must be numbered among those eanorical books which are most strongly 
upheld by ceelesiastical tradition.” 

18. But the genuineness of the Epistle rests not, as already observed, 
on external testimony alone. It must remain an acknowledged fact, 
until either the Gospel is proved not to be St. John’s, or the similarity 
letween the two is shewn to be only apparent. Liieke has well ob- 
served, that neither Gospel nor Epistle ean be said to be an imitation: 
both are original, but both the product of the same mind: so that con- 
sidered only in this point of view, we might well doubt which was 
written first. 

19. However, its genuineness has been controverted in modern times. 
First we have a rash and characteristic saying of Jos. Sealiger’s : “The 
three Epistles of John are not by John the Apostle.” The first who 
deliberately and on assigned grounds took the same side, was §. Gottlieb 
Lange : who, strange to say, receiving the Gospel and the Apoealypse, 
yet rejected the Epistle. 

20. Ilis argument, as reported by Liicke, is as follows : The entire 
failure in the Epistle of any individual, personal, and local notiees, 
betrays an author unacquainted with the personal circumstances of the 
Apostle, and those of the churches where he tanght. The elose cor- 
respondence of the Epistle with the Gospel in thonght and expression 
begets a suspicion that some careful imitator of Joln wrote the 
Epistle. Lastly, the Epistle, as compared with the Gospel, shews sueh 
evident signs of enfecblement of spirit by old age, that if it is to be 
ascribed to John, it must have heen written at the extreme end of his 
life, after the destruetion of Jerusalem; whereas, from no allusion being 
made to that event even in such a passage as ch. il. 18, the Epistle 
makes a shew of haviug been written before it. The only solution in 
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zange’s estimation is that some imitator wrote it, as St. Jolin’s, it may 
be a century after his time. 

21, To this Liicke replies that Lange is in fourfold error, For 1, 
it is not true that the Epistle contains no individnal and personal 
notices. ‘These it ts true are rather hinted at and implied than brought 
to the surface : a characteristic, not only of a catholic epistle as dis- 
tinguished from one locally addressed, but also of the style of St. Johu 
as distinguished from that of St. Paul As to the fact, the Writer 
designates himself by implication as an apostle, and scems to allude to 
his Gospel in ch. i. 1—4: in ch. ii. 1, 18, he implies an iutimate rela- 
tion between himself and his readers : in ch. it. 12—14, he distingnishes 
his readers according to their ages : in ch, ii, 18, 19, iv. 1—3, the false 
teachers are pointed at in a way whieh shews that both Writer and 
readers knew more about them: and the warning, ch. y. 21, has a 
local character, and reminds the readers of something well known to 
them. 

22. Secondly, it is entirely denied, as above remarked, that there is 
the slightest trace of slavish imitation. The Epistle is in no respect 
the work of an imitator of the Gospel. Sueh a person wonld have 
elaborated every point of similarity, and omitted no notice of the per- 
sonal and local cireumstances of the Apostle: would have probably 
misunderstood and exaggerated St. John’s peculiarities of style and 
thought. All such attempts to put off one man’s writing for that 
of another carry in them the elements of failure as against a searching 
criticism. But how different is all we find in this Epistle. By how 
wide a gap is it separated from the writings of Ignatius, Clement, 
Barnabas, Polyearp. Apparently close as it is upon them in point of 
time, what a totally different spirit breathes in it. This Epistle 
written after them, written among them, would be indced the rarest of 
exceptional eases—an unimaginable anachronism, a veritable “ hysteron 
proteron.” 

23. Thirdly : it is certainly the strangest criticism, to speak of the 
weakness of old age in the Epistle. If this conld be identified as really 
being so, it would be the strongest proof of authenticity. For it is 
altogether ineonceivable, that an imitator could have had the power 
or the purpose to write as John might have written in his old age. 
But where are the traces of this second childishness ? We are told, in 
the repetitions, in the want of order, in the uniformity. Certainly 
there is an appearance of tautology in the style: more perhaps than in 
the Gospel. Erasmus, in the dedication of his paraphrase of St. John’s 
Gospel, characterizes the style of the Gospel as a “kind of speech 
so interwoven as it were with points of connexion mutually colicring, 
consisting sometimes of eontraries, sometimes of things like, sometimes 
of the samo things again repeated,—that each member of the argument 
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so enters and takes it up as that the end ofa former part is also the 
beginning of that which follows.” The same style prevails in the 
Epistle. It is not however an infirmity of age, but a peculiarity, which 
might belong to extreme youth just as well. 

24. The greater amount of repetition in the Epistle arises from its 
being more hortatory and tender in character. And it may also be 
attributed to its more Hebraistie form, in whieh it differs from the 
Grecian and dialectic style of St. Paul: abounding in parallels and 
apparent argnings ina circle. The epistolary form would account for 
the want of strict arrangement in order, which would hardly be observed 
hy the youngest any more than by the oldest writer. 

25. And the appearance of uniformity, partly accounted for by the 
oueness of subject and simplicity of spirit, is often produced by want 
of deep enough penetration of the sense to discover the real differences 
in passages which seem to express the same. Besides, even granting 
these marks of old age, what argnment would they furnish against the 
genuinencss ? St. John was quite old enough at and after the siege 
of Jerusalem for such to have shewn themselves: so that this objection 
mnst be dealt with on other grounds, and does not affect our present 
question. 

26. Fourthly, it is quite a mistake to suppose that if the Epistle was 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem, that event must necessarily 
have been intimated in ech. ii, 18. It cannot be proved, nor does it 
seem likely from the notices of the coming of the Lord in the Gospel, 
that St. John connected the “ last hour” with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. It does not seem likely that, writing to Christians of Asia Minor, 
who probably from the first had a wider view of our Lord’s prophecy of 
the end, he shonld have felt bound to make a corrective allusion to the 
event, even supposing he himself had once identified it with the time of 
the end. Zhey wonld not require to be told, why the universal triumph 
of Christianity had not followed it, seeing they probably never expected 
it to do so, 

27. So that Lange’s objections, which I have reported freely from 
Liicke, as being highly illustrative of the character of the Epistle, cer- 
tainly do not sueeeed in impugning the verdict of antiquity, or the 
evidence furnished by the Epistle itself. 

28. The objections brought by Bretsehneider, formed on the doctrine 
of the logos (Word), and the antidoeetie tendency manifest both in the 
Epistle and the Gospel, and betraying both as works of the seeond een- 
tury, have also been shewn by Liieke to be untenable, The doctrine of 
the Word, though formally enounced by St. John only, is in fact that of 
St. Paul in Col. i. 15 ff, and that of the author of the Epistle to the 
Jlebrews i. 1 ff, and was unquestionably prepared for Christian use long 
before, in the Alexandrine Jewish theology. And thongh Docetism 
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itself may have been the growth of the second century, yet the germs of 
it, which are opposed in this Epistle, were apparent long before. A 
groundless assumption of Bretschneider is, that secing the three Epistles 
are hy the same hand, and the writer of the seeond and third, where 
there was no ground for eoncealing himself, ealls himself “the elder” 
(Spreshyter ”),—the first Epistle, where, wishing to be taken for the 
Apostle, he does not name himsclf, is also by Johu the Preshyter. The 
answer to whieh is, that we can by no means consent to the assumption 
that the so-called Presbyter John was the author of the seceond and third 
Epistles : see the Introduction to 2 and 3 John, $i. 2, 12 4h 

29, ‘The objections brought against our Epistle by the modern 
Tiibingen school are dealt with at considerable length by Diisterdieck. 
It is not my purpose to enter on them here. Fer mere English readers, 
it would require an introduetion far longer than that which Diisterdieck 
has devoted to it, at all to enable them to appreciate the nature of those 
objections and the postulates from which they spring, And when I 
inform such English readers that the first of those postulates is the 
denial of a personal God, they will probably not feel that they have lost 
much by not haying the refutation of the objections laid before them. 
Should any regret it, they may find some of them briefly noticed in 
Dr. Davidson’s Introduction, vol. iii. pp. 454 ff : and they will there see 
how feeble aud futile they are. 

30. Whether then we approach the question of the authorship of this 
Epistle (and its consequent canonicity) from the side of external testi- 
mony, or of internal evidence, we are alike convineed that its claim to 
have been written by the Evangelist St. John, and to its place in the 
canon of Scripture, is fully substantiated, 


SECTION II. 


FOR WHAT READERS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


1. This question, in the case of our Epistle, might be very easily and 
briefly dealt with, were it not for one apparent mistake, which compli- 
cates it. 

In Augustine we read, “ Agrecable to this opinion is also that which 
is said by Jobn in the Epistle to the Parthians ;” and then follows 
1 John iii. 2. This appears to be the only place in Augustine’s writings 
where he thus characterizes it. The inscription ‘ To the Parthians ” has 
found its way into some of the Benedictine editions in the title of the 
Tractates on the Epistle : but it seems not to have been originally there. 
It has been repeated by some of the Latin fathers. 

2. Some, but very few writers, have assumed as a fact that the Epistle 
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was really written to the Parthians. Paulus and Baur made use of the 
assumption to impugn the apostolicity of the Epistle. Grotius, who was 
followed by Hammond,and partially by Michaelisand Baumgarten-Crusins, 
gives a curious reason, in connexion with this idea, for the omission of all 
address and personal notices : “‘ The Epistle was anciently called that to 
the Parthians, i. e. those Jews professing Christianity who lived under 
the rule not of the Romans, but of the Parthians in the parts beyond the 
Euphrates, where there was a great multitude of Jews, as at Nearda, 
Nisibis, and other places. And I imagine this to be the reason why 
this Epistle contains neither the name and title of an Apostle in its 
opening, nor salutations after the apostolic manner at its close, becanse 
the Epistle was to be sent by Ephesian merchants into lands hostile to 
the Romans, and it might have been very damaging to the Christians if 
this epistolary commerce, though innocent, had been detected.” This is 
absurd enough, especially as the Epistle is evidently not addressed to 
Jews at all as such, but mainly to Gentile readers: see below, par. 5. 
And ecclesiastical tradition knows of no mission of St. John to the 
Parthians, St. Thomas being supposed to have carried the Gospel to 
them. 

3. This being so, it would appear, as hinted before, that the supposed 
address “to the Parthians” rests upon some mistake. But if so, on 
what mistake ? A conjecture is quoted from Serrarius that in the 
original text of Augustine it stood “to the Patmians.” Other conjec- 
tures are enumerated in my Greek Test., among which the most probable 
is that the Greek word “ parthenos,” a virgin, either as a title of those 
addressed, or a name of the Apostle himself, has somehow produced the 
mistake. 

4, At all events we may fairly assume, that the Epistle was not 
written to the Parthians. Nor is there more probability in the notion 
of Benson that it was addressed to the Jewish Christians in Judea and 
Galilee, who had seen the Lord in the flesh : nor in that of Lightfoot, 
who sends it to the church at Corinth, supposing the Gaius to whom the 
third Epistle is addressed, identical with him of Acts xix. 29 and 1 Cor. 
i. 14, and the fact alluded to in 3 John 9 to refer to this first Epistle. 

5. Setting aside these, and falling back on the general opinion, we 
believe the Epistle to have been written not to any one church, but to 
a cycle of churches, mainly consisting of Gentile converts. This last 
seems shewn by the warning of ch. v. 21, combined with the circum- 
stance that so little reference is made to Old Test. sayings or his- 
tory. 

6. It evidently also appears, that the Apostle is the spiritual teacher 
of those to whom he is writing. He knows their circumstances and 
various advances in the faith : the whole tone is that of their father in 


the faith. Such a relation, following as we surely must the traces fur- 
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nished by ancient tradition, can only be found in the case of St. John, 
by believing the readers to have been members of the churches at and 
round Ephesus, where he lived and taught. 

7. The character of the Epistle is too general to admit a comparison 
between it and the Ephesian Epistle in the Apocalypse, which some have 
endeavoured to institute, Our Epistle contains absolutely no materials 
on which such a comparison can proceed. 


SECTION III. 
ITS RELATION TO THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


1, As introductory to this enquiry, it will be well to give an account 
of opinions respecting the epistolary form of this canonical book. 

2. This was always taken for granted, secing that definite readers and 
their circumstances are continually present, and that the first and second 
persons plural are constantly used °,—until Michaelis® maintained that 
it is rather a treatise, or a book, than a letter; and only so far a letter, 
as any treatise may be addressed to certain readers, e.g. the Acts 
to Theophilus. Accordingly, he holds this to be a second part of the 
Gospel. 

3. As Liicke remarks, it is of great importance whether we consider 
the writing as an Epistle or not. Our decision on this point affects 
both our estimate of it, and our exposition. Surely, however, the 
question is not difficult to decide. We may fairly reply to the 
hypothesis which supposes the Epistle to be a second part of the 
Gospel, that the Gespel is complete in itself and requires no such 
supplement ; sce John xx. 30,31, where the practical object also of the 
Gospel is too plainly asserted, for us to suppose this to be its practical 
sequel, 

4. To view it again as a preface and introduction to the Gospel, as 
IIng, seems not to be borne out by the spirit of cither writing. The 
Gospel requires no such introduction; the Epistle furnishes none such, 
They do not ina word stand in any external relation to one another, 
such as is imagined by every one of these hypotheses. 

5. Hug fancied he found a trace of the Epistle having once been 
appended to the Gospel, in the Latin version attached to Beza’s great 
MS. now at Cambridge. There, on the back of the leaf on which the 
Acts of the Apostles begin, the copyist has written the last column 
of 3 John, with this subscription: “Here end the three Epistles of 


5 Compare ch. ii. 1, 7, 13, 14, 18, 28; iii. 18, 21; iv. 1, 7, 11, Ke. 
® Introd. to New Test., Marsh’s translation, vol. iv. p. 400. 
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John: here beginneth the Acts of the Apostles.” But first, this proves 
too much, seeing that all three Epistles of St. John are included, and 
surely IIug does not suppose the second and third Epistles to have been 
also sequels to the Gospel: and secondly, this very circumstance, the 
inclusion of all three Epistles, shews the reason of the arrangement, 
viz., to place together the writings of the same Apostle. 

6. The writing then ts to be regarded as an Epistle, as it usually has 
been: and no closer external relation to the Gospel must be sought 
for. 

But, this being premised, a very interesting question follows. The 
two writings are internally related, in a remarkable manner. Do the 
phenomena of this relation point out the Gospel, or the Epistle, as 
having been first written ? 

7. And to this question there can I think be but one answer. The 
Epistle again and again assumes, on the part of its readers, an acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the Gospel narrative. Liicke well remarks, that 
“as a rule, the shorter, more concentrated expression of one and the 
same writer, especially when ideas peculiar to him are concerned, is the 
later, while the more explicit onc, which first unfolds and puts in shape 
the idea, is the earlier one.” And he finds examples of this in the 
abbreviated formule of ch. i. 1, 2, as compared with John i. 1 ff.; iv. 2, 
compared with John i. 14. 

8. Other considerations connected with this part of our subject will 
be found treated in the next section. 


SECTION IV. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. On both of these, opinions have been much divided: no sure indi- 
cations being furnished by the Epistle itself. IPf however we have been 
right in assigning to it a date subsequent to that of the Gospel, we shall 
bring that date, hy what has been said in the Introdnetion to Vol. L 
ch. v. § iv. (where fifteen years, A.D. 70—85, are shewn to have marked 
the probable limits of the time of the writing of the Gospel), within a 
time not earlier than perhaps about the middle of the eighth deeade of 
the first century: and extending as late as the traditional age of the 
Apostle himself. 

2, Some have imagined that the Epistle betrays marks of the extreme 
old age of the writer. But such inferences are very fallacious. Certainly 
the repeated use of ‘little children,” more frequently than any other 
term of endearing address, seems to point to an aged writer: but even 
this is insecure. 
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2, Again it has been fancied that the words, “7# ts the lust time,” 
ch. it, 18, furnish a note of time; and must be understood of the 
approaching destruction of Jerusalem. But as Liiecke replies, this ox- 
pression is used simply in referenee to the appearance of autichristian 
teachers, and the apprehension thence arising that the eomine of the 
Lord was at hand. So that we have no more right to infer a note 
of time from it, than from similar expressions in St. Paul, e.g. 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1. 

4, As to the place of writing, we are just as mueh in uncertainty. 
The Gospel (Vol. I. Introd. eh. v. § iv.) is said by Irenwus to have been 
written at Ephesus. And ancient tradition, if at least represented by 
the subscriptions to the Epistle, seems to have plaeed the writing of the 
Epistle there also. Further, it is impossible to say. 


SECTION V. 
CONTENTS. AND ARRANGEMENT. 


1. This Epistle, from its aphoristie and apparently tautologieal 
charaeter, is exceedingly difficult to arrange as a continuous contextual 
whole, Some indeed from this have been indueed to believe that there 
is no sueh contextual connexion in the Epistle. So Calvin, Episcopius, 
and others. And this seems, up to the beginning of the last century, to 
have been the prevailing view. About that time, Sebastian Sclimid, in 
his commentary on the Epistle, maintained, but only tentatively and 
timidly, that there is a logieal and contextual arrangement. The same 
side was taken up with more deeision by Oporinus of Gottingen, 

2, But the prineipal advocate of this view in the last ceutury was 
Bengel. In his note on the famous passage, ch. v. 7, he gives his 
contextual system of the Epistle’. This arrangement is made in the 
interest of the disputed verse, and tends to give it an important place in 
the context of the Epistle. It is moreover highly artifieial, and the 
Trinitarian charaeter, which is made to predominate in it, is certainly 
far from the obvious key to the real arrangement, as given us by the 
Epistle itself. 

3. Nearer to our own time, differing arrangements of the Epistle have 
been proposed, by Liicke, De Wette, and Diisterdieck, I shall take 
these three in order. 

4. Liicke holds the proper theme of the Epistle, the objeet, ground, 
and binding together of all its doetrinal and praetieal sayings, to be this 
proposition: “As the ground and root of all Christian fellowship is, the 


* Cited in the note on this part of the Introd. in my Greek Test. 
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fellowship which each individual has with the Father and the Son in 
faith and in love, so this latter necessarily unfolds and exhibits itself in 
that former, viz. in the fellowship with the brethren.” Having laid this 
down, he divides the Epistle into many sections, all unfolding in various 
ways this central truth, Thus, e. g., eh. i. 5—ii. 2, speaks of fellowship 
with God through Jesus Christ. God is light: fellowship with Him is 
walking in light: all pretenee to it without sueh walking, is falsehood. 
And striving after sueh purity is the condition under which only Chris- 
tian fellowship subsists, and under whieh the blood of Christ eleanses 
from sin. For even the Christian state is a striving, and not free from 
sin, but proceeding ever in more detection and confession of it: which 
leads not to a compromise with sin, but to its entire annihilation. 

5. This may serve for a specimen of Liicke’s setting forth of the con- 
nexion of the Epistle: in whieh, as Disterdieck observes, he does not 
attempt to grasp the master thoughts which account for the develop- 
ment, but merely follows it step by step. For this, however, Liieke 
does not deserve the blame which Diisterdicek imputes to him. His is 
obviously the right way to proceed, though it may not have been earried 
far enough in his hands: far better than the & priori assumption of a 
Trinitariau arrangement by Bengel. He has well given the sequence 
of thought, as it stands: but he has not accounted for it. The com- 
plete statement of the disposition of the matter of the Epistle must 
tell us not only how the train of thought proceeds, but why it thus 
proceeds. 

G6. A nearer approximation to this has been made“by De Wette. 
His plan may be thus deseribed. The great design of the Epistle is to 
confirm the readers in the Christian life as eonsisting in purity (love) 
and faith, and to this end to waken and sharpen the moral conseienee by 
reminding them of the great moral axioms of the Gospel, by reminding 
them also of the inseparableness of morality and faith, to keep them from 
the influence of those false teachers who denied the reality of the mani- 
festation of Jesus Christ in the flesh, and to convince them of the reality 
of that manifestation. The Epistle he arranges under 1. An intro- 
duetion, ch. i. 1—+4: 2. Three exhortations; @) i. 5—ii. 28, begins with 
reminding them of the nature of Christian fellowship, as consisting in 
walking in light, in purity from sin and keeping of God’s eommand- 
ments (i, 5—il. 11): then proeceds by an earnest address to the readers 
(ii. 12—14), a warning against the love of the world (ii. 15—17), 
against false teachers, and an exhortation to keep fast hold of Christ 
(ii. 18—27), and eoneludes with a promise of confidence in the day 
of judgment. 

b) Ue again reminds them of the fundamental moral axioms of the 
vospel. The state of a child of God rests on the eonditions of righteous- 
uess and purity from sin; he who commits sin belongs to the devil. 
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Especially is the distinetion made between these who belong to God 
and those who belong to the devil, by Love and Ifate: and therefore 
must we ever love in deed and in truth (ii, 29—iii. 18). The Apostle 
adds a premise of confidence towards God and answer to prayer, and 
exhorts them to add to love, faith in the Son of God (iii, L9—24): 
which leads him to a second express warning against the false teachers 
(iv. 1—6), 

ce) In this third Exhortation, the Apostle sets out with the simple 
principle of Love, which, constituting the essenee of God Himself, and 
beiag revealed in the mission of Christ, is the eondition of all adoption 
into God’s family and all confidence towards God (iv. 7—21). But a 
co-ordinate condition is faith in the Son of God, as including in itself 
Love, and the keeping of God's commandments, and the strength 
requisite thereto, And the veueher for this faith is found in the 
historical faets and testimonies of baptism, of the death of Christ, and 
of the TIoly Spirit, and in eternal life which He gives (v. 1—13). At 
the conelusion of the exhortation, we have the repeated promise of con- 
fidenee towards God and the hearing of prayer, in this ease intereessory 
prayer for a sinning brother, yet with a limitation, and a reminding that 
strietly speaking, Cliristians may not sin: ending witha warning against 
idolatry (v. l4—21). 

7. To this division Diisterdieck objeets, that the terms exhortation, 
reminding, &e., are of too superficial a kind to suffice for designating 
the various portions of the Epistle, and that De Wette is in error 
in supposing a new train of thought to be begun in ch. iv. 7—21: 
rather does the leading axiom of ch. ii. 29 proceed through that portion, 
and in facet even further than that. 

8. His own division, whieh has been in the main followed in my 
Commentary, is as follows. Regarding, as the others, ch. i, 1—-+4 as the 
Tutroduetion, in which the writer lays down the great object of apostolie 
preaching, asserts of himself full apostolicity, and announces the purpose 
of his writing,—he makes éwo great divisions of the Epistle: the first, 
i. 5—ii, 28, the second, ii. 29—v. 5: on which follows the conclusion, 
vy. 6—21. 

9. Each of these great divisions is ruled and pervaded by one master 
thought, announeed clearly in its outset; which we may call its theme. 
These themes are impressed on the readers both by positive and nega- 
tive unfolding, and by polemical defence against erroneous teachers: 
and, this being done, each prineipal portion is concluded with a cor- 
responding promise. And both prineipal portions tend throughout to 
throw light on the great subjeet of the whole, viz. FELLowsuIp WITH 
Gop THE FaTHeR AND THE Lorp Jesus Curist. 

10. Tho theme of the first portion is given eh. i. 5, “ God ts Light, 
and in Him is no darkness.” Consequently, fellowship with Him, on 
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which depends our joy in Christ (i. 8, 4), belongs only to him who 
walks in light (i. 6). To walk thus in light as God is light (i. 6 ff, 
ii. 8 ff), and to flee from darkness, in whieh there can be no fellowship 
with God (ii. 11 ff.), forms the first subject of the Apostle’s Exhortation. 
To this end, after shewing the relation which this proposition, “ God is 
light,” has to us in regard of our fellowship with God and with one 
another through Jesus Christ (i. 6, 7), he unfolds first positively 
(i, 8—ii. 11) wherecn our walking im light consists: viz. in free reeog- 
nition and humble confession of our own sinfulness : the knowledge and 
confession of our own darkness being in fact the first breaking in on us 
of the light, in which we must walk: viz. fellowship with God through 
Christ, whose blood is to eleanse us from all our sin. 

11. This our walking in light, whose first steps are the reeognition, 
confession, and eleansing of sin, further consists in keeping the com- 
mandments of God, which are all summed up in one great ecommand- 
ment of Love (ii. 8—11). Henee only we know that we know God 
(ii. 3), that we love Him (ii. 5), that we are and abide in Him (ii. 6), 
in a word that we Lave fellowship with Him (ef. i. 3, 5 ff), when we 
keep His commandments, when we walk (ii. 6, ef. i. 6) as “He,” ie. 
Christ, walked. 

12. This summing up of all God’s commands in love by the example 
of Christ as perfect love (John xiii. 84) brings in the negative side of 
the illustration of the proposition “God is light.” Hate is darkness: 
is separation from God: is fellowship with the world. So begins then 
a polemical designation of and warning against the love of and fellow- 
ship with the world (ii. 15—17), and against those false teachers (ii. 
18—26), who would bring them into this condition: and an exhortation 
to abide in Christ (ii. 24-28). All this is grounded on the present 
state and progress of the varions classes among them in fellowship with 
God in Christ (ii. 12—14, 27). See each of these subdivisions more 
fully specified in the Commentary. 

13. The second great portion of the Epistle (ii. 29—v. 5) opens, as 
the other, with the announcement of its theme: “ God is righteous” 
(ii, 29), and “he who doeth righteousness, is born of Him.” And 
as before, “ God is Light” made the condition of fellowship with God to 
be, walking in light as “Te” walked in light, so now, ‘‘ God is righte- 
ons” makes the eondition of “sonship ” on our part to be that we be 
righteous, as “Te,” Christ, was holy, And as before also, so now: it 
must be shewn wherein this righteousness of God’s children consists, in 
contrast to the righteousness of the children of the world and of the 
devil. And so we have in this second part also a twofold exhortation, a 
positive and a negative: the middle point of which is the fundamental 
axiom “ God is righteous, and therefore we His children must be righte- 
ous :” and thus it also serves the purpose of the Epistle announeed in 
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i. 3 f. to confirm the readers in fellowship with the Father and the Son, 
and so to complete their joy: for this fellowship is the state of Crod’s 
children. 

1+. This, however, as on the one side it brings in all blessed hope and 
our glorious inheritance (iil. 2, 3), so on the other it induces the moral 
necessity of that righteousness on which our fellowship with the Father 
and the Son, our abiding in Him, rests, grounded on His Love (iii. 8, 9, 
10 fh: iv. 7 i &.). Both sides of the birth from God, that which 
looks forward and that which looks backward, are treated together by 
the Apostle. Because we are born of God, not of the world, beeause we 
are God's children, not the devil’s (because we know Ilim,—because we 
are of the truth,—beeause His Spirit is in us,—which are merely 
parallel cnuneiations of the same moral fact), therefore we sin not, 
therefore we practise righteousness, as God our Father is just and holy: 
and thus sanetifying ourselves, thus doing righteousness, thus abiding in 
Him and in ITis love, as His children, even thus we may comfort our- 
selves in the blessed hope of God’s children to which we are called, even 
thus we overcome the world. 

15. It will be well to examine more in detail the order in whieh the 
exhortation proceeds in this second portion of the Epistle. 

16. First, after the enunciation of the theme in ii. 29, the Apostle 
takes up the forward side of the state of God’s children, that hope which 
is full of promise (iii. 1, 2); then proceeds to the condition of this hope, 
purifying ourselves even as “He” is pure (iii. 3). This purifying 
consists in fleeing from sin, which is against God’s command (iii. -£), 
and presupposes abiding in Him who has taken away our sins (ill. 5, 
6): the Apostle thus grounding sanctification in its condition, justifica- 
tion. 

17. Having laid down (iii. 7) the positive axiom, “ Fe that doeth 
righteousness ts righteous cven as ‘He’ is righteous,” he turns to the 
other and negative side (iii. 8 ff), contrasting the children of God and 
the children of the devil. And this leads us to an explanation how the 
abiding in the love of God necessarily puts itself forth in the love of the 
brethren (iii. 11—18). Hate is the sure sigu of not being from God 
(iii. 10): love to the brethren a token of being from Him (iii, 18, 19), 
and being of the truth (ib.): and is a ground of confidence towards 
God (iii. 20, 21), and of the certainty of an answer to our prayers 
(iii, 22). 

18. This confidence towards Him is summed up in one central and 
decisive pledge—the Spirit which He has given us (iii. 2+): and thus 
the Apostle is led on to warn us against false spirits which are not of 
God (iv. 1 ff.), and to give us a certain test whereby we may know the 
true from the false. He sets the two in direet opposition (iv. 1—6), 
and designates the false spirit as that of antichrist: making its main 
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characteristic the denial of Christ having come in the flesh. This he 
concludes with a formula parallel to that in the first part, ii, 10: 
“ Hereby know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” 

19. After this (iv. 7 ff.) follows a fuller positive deseription of that 
which is born of God. Its very essence is love: for God is Love: 
Love to God grounded on His previous love to us (iv. 7—21) in send- 
ing His Son: love to one another, resting on the same motive, and 
moreover (v. 1—35) because our brethren, like ourselves, are born of Him. 
And secing that our love to God and to one another is grounded on God 
having given us His Son, we eome to this, that faith in the Son of God 
is the deepest ground and spring of our love in both its aspects : and is 
the true test of being born of God as distinguished from being of the 
world (iv. 1—6), the true condition of life (iv. 9: cf. v. 18, i. 3, 4), of 
blessed confidence (iv. 14 ff.), of victory over the world (iv. 4, v. 4 f.). 
And thus the Apostle’s exhortation converges gradually to the one point 
against which the lie of antichrist is direeted, viz. trne faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ manifested in the flesh (v. 5). On this faith rests the 
righteousness of those who are born of God, as on the other hand the 
antichristian character of the children of the world consists in the denial 
of Christ haying come in the flesh. For this faith works by rightcous- 
ness and sanctification, as God the Father, and as the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is righteous and holy : seeing that we, who are born of and abide in tho- 
love with which God in Christ hath first loved us, kecp His command- 
ments, viz. to practise love towards God and towards the brethren. 

20. So that we see on the one side the simple parallelism of both 
parts, suggested by the nature of the subject: and on the other, how 
both parts serve the general purpose of the whole work. The righte- 
ousness of those that are born of God, who is righteous, is simply the 
walking in light as God is light: the keeping God’s commandments 
which all converge into one, the commandment of love. And this love 
has its gronnd and its source in a right faith in the Son of God mani- 
fested in the flesh. On our fellowship therefore with this our Lord, de- 
pends our fellowship with the Father and with one another (i. 3, 7, ii. 
23, ili. 23, iv. 7 ff.), and consequently our joy Gi. 4), onr confidence 
(ii. 28), our hope (iii. 3), our life (iii. 15, v.13: ef. i. 2), our victory 
over the world (ii. 15 ff, iii. 7 ff, v. 5). 

21. The Concivsion of the Epistle begins with v. 6. Itis in two 
portions, v. G6—12 and v.13—21 Both of these serve to bring the 
subject of the whole to its full completion, and, so to speak, to set it at 
rest. “Jesus is the Son of God.” ‘This is the sum and substance of the 
apostolic testimony and exhortation. In the opening of the Epistle it 
was rested on the testimony of eye and ear witnesses: now, it is rested 
on witness no less secure, viz. on the religious life and experience of 
the readers themselves. Between these two testimonies comes in tho 
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Fpistle itself with all its teaching, exhortation, and warning. This last 
testimony that Jesus is the Son of God is threefold : the water of 
baptism, the blood of reconciliation, the Spirit of sanetification (vy. 6—S), 
These, in threefold unity, form God’s own witness fur Ilis Son (¥. 9). 
Only in faith on the Son of God (v. 10) do we receive and possess this 
witness of God, the true substance of which is eternal life, bestowed on 
us in Christ through water, blood, and the Spirit. So that be that hath 
the Son hath life. 

22, And thus we have reached the true goal of all tle Apostle’s ex- 
hortation: the words, “ these things have I written” (v.13), answering 
to the “these things write we” of i. 4. And it is this—that our 
fellowship with the Father, and with one another, rests on our fellow- 
ship with the Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God; on whieh also depends 
our confidence, our hope, our joy, seeing that we have eternal life in faith 
in the Son of God. As in ch. iii. 22, so here again he illustrates this 
confidence by its exercise with regard to the answer of our prayers. And 
of this he takes occasion to adduce one particular example, viz. interces- 
sion for a sinning brother; and to place it in its true moral light, viz., 
as then availing when the sin in question has not excluded him totally 
from the family of life and from holy fellowship with God. ‘Then follow 
a few solemn sentences, gathering up the whole instruetion of the Epistle : 
-the living contrast between the sinner and the ehild of God: between 
the family of God and the world: the consciousness on the part of God's 
children of their standing and dignity in Christ, the true God and life 
eternal, And he ends by summing up in one word all his warnings 
against falsehood in doctrine and practice, “ Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols.” 

23. Such is a free rendering of the account given by Diisterdieck of 
his division of the Epistle: whieh, for the reason stated above, I have 
inserted here almost at length. The points wherein I have differed 
from it will be easily recognized in the Commentary. 

24. It has this decided advantage over the others, that it not only 
arranges, but accounts for the arrangement given: and without any 
straining of the material of the Epistle to suit a preconceived view, 
brings to light its inner strueture and parallelisms in a way which 
leaves on the mind a view of it as an intelligently construeted and inter- 
dependent whole. 


SECTION VI. 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


1. The questions of language and style, which in other sections of the 
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Introduction have required independent treatment, have in this case 
been already discussed by implication under other heads. Still it will 
be well to devote a few paragraphs to the separate consideration of 
these. 

2. The style of the Epistle has been often truly described as apho- 
ristic and repetitive. And in thisis shewn the characteristic peculiarity 
of St. John’s mode of thought. The connexion of sentence with 
sentence is slightly, if at all, pointed out. It depends, so to speak, on 
roots struck in at the bottom of the stream, hidden from the casual 
observer, to whom the aphorisms appear unconnected, and idly floating 
on the surface. Liicke well deseribes this style as indicating a contem- 
plative spirit, which is ever given to pass from the particular to the 
general, from differenees to the unity which underlies them, from the 
outer to the inner side of Christian life, Thus the Writer is ever work- 
ing upon certain fundamental themes and axioms, to which he willingly 
returns again and again, sometimes unfolding and applying them, some- 
times repeating and concentrating them; so that we have side by side 
the simplest and elearest, and the most condensed and difficult sayings : 
the reader who seeks merely for edification is attracted by the one, aud 
the “scribe learned in the Scriptures” is satisfied, and his understanding 
surpassed and deepened by the other. 

3. The logical connexicn is not as in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
indicated by the whole superficial aspect of the writing, nor does it bear 
onward the thoughts till the conclusion is reached. The logie of 
St. John moves, as Diisterdicck has expressed it, rather in circles than 
straight onward. The same thought is repeated as seen from different 
sides: is transformed into cognate thoughts, and thus put into new 
lights, is unfolded into assertion and negation, and the negation again 
closed up by the repeated assertion (ch. i. 6 f., 8 f, ii. 9 f, &e.). Thus 
there arise numerous smaller groups of ideas, all, so to speak, revolving 
round some central point, all regarding some principal theme; all 
serving it, and cirenmscribed by the same bounding line. Thus the 
Writer is ever close to his main subject, and is able to be ever reiterating 
it without any unnatural forcing of his context: the train of thought is 
ever reverting back to its central point. 

4. Now if we regard the actual process of the Epistle with reference 
to these characteristics, we find that there is one great main idea or 
theme, which binds together the whole and gives character to its con- 
tents and aim; viz. that fellowship with God the Father and onr Lord 
Jesus Christ, in which our joy is complete; in other words, that right 
faith in the Son of God manifest in the flesh, in which we overcome the 
world, in which we have confidence in God, and eternal life. 

5. This idea, which pervades the whole Epistle, is set forth in two 
great circles of thought, which have been already described as the two 
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portions of the Epistle. These two, both revolving round the one great 
theme, are also, in their inner construction, closely related to each other, 
God is light:—then our fellowship with Him depends on our walking in 
the light: God is righteous :—then we are only manifested as childreu 
of God, abiding in His love and in Himsclf, if we do righteousness, 
But for both—our walking in light, and our doing righteousness, there 
is one common term,—Love: even as God is Love, as Christ walked in 
Love, out of Love became manifest in the flesh, out of Love gave Him- 
self for us. On the other side,—as the darkness of the world, which 
can have no fellowship with God, who is Light, denies the Son of God 
aud repudiates Love,—so the unrighteousness of the children of the 
world manitests itself in that hatred which slays brethren, beeanse love 
to brethren cannot be where the love of God in Christ is unknown and 
eternal Life untasted. 

6. Such a style and character of the Epistle, not bound by strict dialectic 
rules, not hurrying onward to a logical conclusion, but loving to tarry, 
and to repeat, and to Hmit itself in smaller circles of thought, shews us 
the simple heart of a child, or rather the deep spirit of a man who, in 
the richest significance of the expression, has entered the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child, and, being blessed in it himself, yearns to in- 
troduee his brethren further and further into it, that they may rejoice 
with him. In his Epistle Christian truth, which is not dialectic only, 
but essentially moral and living, is made to live and move and feel and 
act. When he speaks of knowledge and faith, it is of a moral existence 
and possession ; it is of love, peace, joy, confidence, eternal life. Fel- 
lowship with God and Christ, and fellowship of Christians with one 
another in faith and love, each of these is personal, real; so to speak, 
incarnate and embodied. 

7. And this is the reason why our Epistle appears on the one hand 
easily intelligible to the simplest reader, if only his heart has any 
experience of the truth of Christ’s salvation,—and on the other hand 
unfathomable even to the deepest Christian thinker: but at the same 
time equally precious and edifying to both classes of readers. It is the 
most notable example of the foolishness of God putting to shame all the 
wisdom of the world. 

8. Butas the matter of our Epistle is rich and sublime, so is it fitted, 
by its mildness, and consolatory character, to attract our hearts. Such 
is the power of that holy love, so humble and so gentle, which Jolin had 
learned from Him in whom the Father’s love was manifested. He 
addresses all his readers, young and old, as his little children: he calls 
them to him, and with him to the Lord: he exhorts them ever as his 
brothers, as his beloved, to that love which is from God. The Epistle 
itself is in fact nothing else than an act of this holy love, Ilence tho 
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loving, attracting tone of the language; hence the friendly character 
and winning sound of the whole. For the Love which wrote the Epistle 
is but the echo, out of the heart of a man, and that man an Apostle, of 
that Love of God which is manifested to us in Christ, that it may lead 
us to the everlasting Fount of Love, of joy and of life. 

9. I may conclude this description, so admirably worked out by Dtis- 
terdieck, with the very beautiful words of Ewald, which he also cites: 
speaking of the “ unruffled and heavenly repose” which is the spirit of 
the Epistle, he says, ‘It appears to be the tone, not so much of a father 
talking with his beloved children, as of a glorified saint, speaking to 
mankind from a higher world. Never in any writing has the doctrine 
of heavenly Love, of a love working in stillness, a love ever unwearied, 
never exhausted, so thoroughly proved and approved itself, as in this 
Epistle,” 


SECTION VII. 
OCCASION AND OBJECT. 


1. The Apostle himself has given us an account of the object of his 
Epistle: “ These things write we, that our joy may be full,” ch. i. 4: 
and again at the close, v. 13: “ These things have I written unto you, 
that ye may know that ye have eternal Wfe, even to you that believe on 
the name of the Son of God.” In almost the same words does he sum 
up the main purpose of his Gospel, John xx. 31. He assumes readers 
whe believe on the Son of God: he writes to them to certify them 
of the truth and reality of the things in which they believe, and 
to advance them in the carrying out of their practical consequenees, 
in order that they may gain from them confidence, peace, joy, life 
eternal. 

2. This, and no polemical aim, is to be assigned as the main object of 
the Epistle. As subservient to this main object, comes in the warning 
against those persons who, by denying that Jesus Christ was come in 
the flesh, imperilled all these blessed consequences, by seducing men 
from the faith on which they rested. 

3. The fact of these false teachers having come forward in the church 
was most probably the occasion which suggested the writing of the 
Epistle. Such seems to be the reference, hinted at in the background 
by the repeated “* because” in ch. ii, 12—14. The previous instruction, 
settlement, and achievements in the faith of the varions classes of' his 
readers, furnished him with a reason for writing to cach of them: 
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it being understood, that some cireumstanecs had arisen, which made 
such writing desirable. And what those circumstances were, is not 
ebseurely pointed at in the verses following, ii. 18—25: compare 
especially ver. 21. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


2&3 JOHN. 


SECTION I. 
AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Tue question of the authorship of both Epistles is one which will 
require some discussion. On one peint however there never has been 
the slightest doubt: viz., that both were written by one and tho same 
person. They are, as it has been said, like twin sisters: their style and 
spirit is the same: their conclusions agree almost word for werd. I 
shall therefore treat of them together in all matters which they have in 
common. 

2. Were the two Epistles written by the author of the former and 
larger Epistle? This has been answered in the affirmative by some 
critics who do not believe St. John to have written the first Epistle: 
e.g. by Bretschneider and Paulus. Their arguments for the identity of 
the Writer of the three will serve, for us who believe the apostolicity of 
the former, a different purpose from that which they intended. But the 
usual opinion of those who have any doubts on the Authorship has taken 
a different form. Ascribing the first Epistle to St. John, they have given 
the two smaller ones to another writer; cither to the Presbyter John, 
or to some other Christian teacher of this name, otherwise unknown to us. 
Another exception is found to this in the modern crities of the Tibingen 
school, Baur and Schwegler, whose method of proceeding I have briefly 
noticed in the Introduction to the former Epistle (§ i. par. 29), and need 
not further characterize. 

3. It will now be my object to enumerate the ancient authorities, and 
to ascertain on which side they preponderate ; whether for, or against, 
the authorship by the Apostle John. 

Trenzus says: “John the disciple of the Lord urged their condemna- 


tion, willing that we should not even say good speed to them: for, 
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he says, he that biddeth them good speed partaketh, &e.” (2 John 
10,11.) 

And in another place, already cited (ch. xix. § i. par. 4), he quotes 
2 John 7, 8, supposing it to be taken from the first Epistle: but this 
very cireumstance shews him to have had no suspicion that the two 
were written by different persons. 

4. Clement of Alexandria, in a passage already cited above (ch. y. 
§ i. par. 5), cites the first Epistle thus, “ John, in his greater Epistle,” 
... thereby shewing that he knew of more Epistles by that Apostle. 

And again in the fragments of the Adumbrations, ed. Potter, p. 1011, 
he says, “The second Epistle of John, which is written to virgins, is 
most simple; it was written to a certain Babylonian lady named 
Eleeta.” 

5. Dionysius of Alexandria, in a passage quoted at length below in 
the Introduction to the Apocalypse (§ i. par. 48), noting that John never 
names himself in his writings, says, ‘‘ Not even in the current second and 
third of John, though they are short Epistles, is John manifestly named, 
but is signified anonymously under the title ‘the presbyter’ (elder).” 
Whence it appears that Dionysius fonnd no offence in the appellation 
“the presbyter,” but rather a trace of St. John’s manner not to name 
himself, No argument can be raised on the expression “ current” that 
Dionysins doubted the genuineness of the two Epistles. Eusebius calls 
the first Epistle “the current first of John.” All we can say of the 
expression is, that it gives the general sense of tradition. 

Alexander of Alexandria cites 2 John 10, 11, with ‘as the blessed 
Jobn ordered.” And the subsequent Alexandrian writers shew no 
doubt on the subject. 

Cyprian, in relating the opinions of the various bishops in the council 
at Carthage, relates that one Aurelins quoted from “John the Apostle 
in his Epistle,” the words “Tf any come to you, &e.,” 2 John 10. 

Ile does not in his own writings cite either Epistle, nor does Tertul- 
lian. But the above testimony shews that they were received as 
apostolic and canonical in the North African chureh, 

6. The Muratorian fragment on the canon speaks enigmatically, owing 
partly to some words in the sentence being corrupt: ‘‘ The Epistle of 
Jude and two superseribed ‘Of John’ are held among catholic Serip- 
ture, and ‘ Wisdom,’ written by friends of Solomon in his honour.” 

Liicke, Ifuther, and others, find here a testimony for the Epistles : 
Diisterdieck on the contrary understands the sentence as meaning that 
they were not written by John, just as the Wisdom was not written by 
Solomon. . 

Most probably the Pesehito, or ancient Syriac version, did not contain 
either Epistle. Cosmas Indicopleustes (Cent. vi.) says that in bis time 
the Syrian church acknowledged but three catholic Epistles, 1 Peter, 
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1 John, and James. Still, Ephrem Syrus quotes the second Epistle, as 
also 2 Peter (see Introduction to 2 Pet. § iv. 13) and Jude: possessing 
them probably, as he did not understand Greek, in another Syriac 
version. 

7. Eusebius reckons both Epistles among the disputed books: saying, 
“ Among the disputed books are .... that named the seeond, and third 
of John, whether they belong to the Evangelist, or to some one else of 
the same name.” 

Still, Eusebius’s own opinion may be gathered from another passage, 


, where he says of St. John, “In his Epistles he does not even make 
_ mention of his own name, or calls himself presbyter (elder), but never 
| Apostle or Evangelist.” Whence it would appear that he reeeived the 
_ two smaller Epistles as genuine. 


8. Origen mentions them with a similar expression of doubt. 

9. Theodore of Mopsnestia, if we are thus to interpret Leontius of 
Byzantium (see above, eh. iii. giv. 11), rejected these in common with 
the other catholie Epistles. 

10. Theodoret makes no mention of them. 

11. In a Homily on Matt. xxi. 23 ascribed to Chrysostom, but written 
probably by some Antiochene contemporary of his, we read, “ But the 
second and the third the fathers exclude from the canon.” 

12. Jerome says, “John wrote one Epistle which is approved by all 
ecclesiastical and learned men; but the other two, of which the begin- 
ning is ‘the elder,’ are aseribed to John the Presbyter, whose tomb, 
besides that of St. John, is to this day shewn at Ephesus.” 

13. In the middle ages there seems to have been no doubt on the 
authenticity of the Epistles, till Erasmus revived the idea of their being 
the work of John the Presbyter. This view, grounded on the fact that 
the Writer names himself “the Presbyter,” has been often maintained 
since: e.g. by Grotius, Beek, Fritzsche, and others. 

14. If we take into strict account the import of this appellation, it 
will appear, as Liiecke, Huther, and Diisterdieck have maintained, to 
make rather for than against the authorship by St. John. For in the 
first place, assuming, which is very doubtful, the existence of such a 
person as John the Presbyter, this name could only have been given 
him by those who wished to distinguish him from the Apostle, and 
would never have been assumed by himself as a personal one, seeing that 
he bore it in common with many others his co-presbyters. 

15. Again, such an appellation is not without example as used of 
Apostles, and might bear two possible senses, either of which would here 
be preferable to the one just impugned. In the very fragment of Papias 
from which the existence of the presbyter John is inferred, he several 
times uses the term presbyter of Apostles and apostolic men as a class, 
We tells of “the things which he had learned from the presbyters 
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(elders):” he says that if he met with any one who had conversed with 
“the presbyters” (‘elders”), he enquired about “the sayings of the 
presbyters ” (“elders”). Here it is certain that the term “presbyter” 
must not be taken officially, but of priority in time and dignity : it 
bears that meaning from which its official sense was derived, not that 
official sense itself. 

16. And this leads us to the other meaning, that of the old age of the 
Writer®, St. Paul in Philem. 9, calls himself ‘“ Paul the aged” (pres- 
bytés) in this sense: and “ presbyteros” is but another form of the 
same word, though a form carrying a different possible meaning. 

17. It is impossible to decide for which of these reasons the Apostle 
might choose thus to designate himself, or whether any other existed 
of which we are not aware. But we may safely say that inasmuch 
as St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 1), writing to the presbyters, calls himself their 
Sellow-presbyter, there was no reason why St. John might not thus have 
designated himself. And we may hence lay down that the occurrence 
of such a word, as pointing out the Writer of these Epistles, is no 
reason against their having been written by that Apostle. 

18. On the whole then we infer, from the testimony of the ancient 
Fathers, and from the absence of sufficient reason for understanding the 
title “presbyter” of any other person than the Apostle himself, that 
these two smaller Epistles were written by St. John the Apostle and 
Evangelist. 


SECTION II. 
FOR WHAT READERS WRITTEN. 


1. The third Epistle leaves no doubt on this question. It is addressed 
to one Gaius (Caius). Whether this Caius is identical with Gaius of 
Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), with Gaius of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14; Rom. 
xvi. 23), or with Gaius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), it is impossible to say. 
The name was one of the commonest: and it is possible, as Liicke 
remarks, that the persons of St. John’s period of apostolic work in 
Asia may have been altogether different from those of St. Paul’s period. 
A Caius is mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions as bishop of Perga- 
mus; and Mill and Whiston believe this person to be addressed in our 
Epistle. 

2. It is not so plain to whom the second Epistle was written. The 


8 This is taken by Piseator, Erasm.-Schmid, Hermann, G. C. Lange, Wolf, Rosen- 
miiller, Benson, Carpzov, Augusti, and others. Some of the above, and Aretius and 
Guericke, unite the two. 
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address is in the Greek to “ecleeté Kyria and her children: “ thy 
children” ave mentioned in ver. 4: Ayria in the vocative oceurs ver. 5: 
“the children of thine elect sister” are mentioned as sending greeting, 
ver. 13. 

%. On these data the following doubts arise. Is it an individual lady 
who is addressed ? And if'so, is either of the two words a proper name, 
Kclecté or Ayria, and which? Or is it a chureh, thus ealled figura- 
tively ? And if so, is it some particular body of Christians, or the 
Church universal ? : 

4. These questions were variously answered even in ancient times. 
The Scholiast says, “ Either to a church, or to some woman ruling her 
house spiritually by the evangelic commandments.” We have also 
in Ceumenius and Theophylact, as a comment on the last verse of 
the Epistle, “Some maintain on this accouut that the Epistle is written 
not te a woman, but to a church: which matter we do not wish to 
dispute.” The individual hypothesis has been held in its various 
forms by numerous Commentators: there is a tradition that she was 
named Drusia or Drusiana: and a conjecture that she was Martha the 
sister of Lazarus and Mary. Another conjecture has been, that she 
was Mary, the mother of our Lord. 

5. On the other hand, the ecclesiastical hypothesis has been held by 
Jerome, taking the words as meaning the whole Christian church:— 
so also apparently Clement of Alexandria, as cited above, ch. v. § i. 
par. 5: “ Some wish on this account to prove that the Epistle was not 
written to a woman, but to a chureh.” Some have carried conjecture 
so far as to designate the particular ehureh addressed: e. g., Serrarius, 
supposing the Caius of the third Epistle to have belonged to this 
ehurch, and that it consequently was at Corinth: Whiston, arguing 
for Philadelphia: Whitby, for Jerusalem, as being the Lady, the mother 
of all churehes: Augusti, for the same, as being founded by our Lord 
Himself. 

6. In now proceeding to examine these various opinions, I have 
maintained in the corresponding place in the Prolegomena to my Greek 
Test., that no argument can fairly be founded on grammatical con- 
siderations, which suit one hypothesis as well as the other. 

7. In weighing the probability of cither hypothesis, the following 
considerations are of importanee. It would seem, as I have remarked 
in my note on ver. 13, as if the salutation there rather favoured the idea 
of a chureh being addressed, because we have no mention there of the 
elect sister herself, but only of her children. But then we must set 
against this the fact, that in the process of the Epistle itself, the Ayria 
(lady) herself does distinctly appear and is personally addressed. It 
would be, to say the least, strange, to address the whole church in the 
one case, and not to send greeting from the whole church in the other. 
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8. Again, would it have been likely that the salutation should have 
run, “The children of thy elect sister greet thee,” if the Ayria had been 
a mere abstraction? Does not this personal address, as well as that 
in ver. 5, “ And now I beseech thee, Ayria,” imply personal reality of 
existence ? 

9. Let us, again, compare the address of this Epistle with that of the 
third, confessedly by the same Writer. The one runs, “ The elder [to 
Gaius the beloved], whom J love in the truth.’ The other, “ The elder 
[to eclecté Kyria and her children}, whom I love in the truth.” Can 
any one persuade us that the well-known simplicity of St. John’s 
character and style would allow him thus to write these two addresses, 
word for word the same, and not to have in the words enclosed in 
brackets a like reference to existing persons in both cases ? 

10. Besides, as Liicke has well observed, we are not justified in thus 
attributing to St. John a mystic and unaccountable mode of expression, 
not found in any other writer of the apostolic age, nor indeed even in 
the apocryphal writings which followed it. 

11. St. Peter’s expression, “ She that is elected with you in Babylon,” 
1 Pet. v. 18, even if understood of a ehurch, which I have questioned in 
my note at the place, would not justify a like interpretation of “ Ayria” 
here: though in the use of “elect” the passages are closely connected. 
If a person be addressed here, it is highly prebable that we must under- 
stand a person there also: if a church be conceded to be addressed 
there, we have still the strange and unaccountable “ Ayria” to deal with 
here’, 

12. On all these grounds I believe that an individual and not a 
church is addressed. And if so, first, is ether of the words “ Kclecté” or 
“ Kyria” a proper name ? We may safely answer this in the affirmative, 
for a reason deduced from the construction in the Greek. 

13. Then if so, which of the two words is the proper name? Here 
again there can be little doubt, if we compare “ Eeclecté Kyria” with 
“thy sister who is Eclecté.” Both sisters were elect: but both had not 
the same name. Hence it would appear, that Eclecté is not the name, 
but an epithet. And if so, then Kyra zs the name, and ought perhaps 
to be substituted for the rendering “lady” in the notes. The name is 
elsewhere found. We have an inscription mentioning “ Phenippus and 
his wife Kyria,” and other examples of its occurrence. 

14. This Kyria then appears to have been a Christian matron gene- 
rally known and beloved among the brethren, having children, some of 
whom the Apostle had found (at a previous visit to her?) walking in 


9 It appears certain that Clem.-Alex. must have confused the two passages in his 
memory, when he stated (see above, § i. par. 4) that this Epistle was written “to a 
certain Babylonian lady, Electa by name.” 
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the truth, She had a sister, also a Christian matron, whose children 
sec to have been with the Apostle when he wrote this Epistle. 

15. In the third Epistle, mention is made of Demetrius with praise, 
and of Diotrephes with blame, as a turbulent person, and a withstander 
of the Apostle’s authority. But it is quite in vain to enquire further 
into the facts connected with these names. We know nothing of them, 
and conjectures are idle, 

16. On the oecasion and object of these Epistles, it is hardly needful 
toremark. Both are too plainly declared in the letters themselves, to 
require further elucidation. 


SECTION IIL. 


TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. It is impossible to lay down either of these with any degree of 
certainty. From the similarity in style of both Epistles, it is probable 
that the times of writing were not far apart. The journeys mentioned 
in 2 John 12 and 3 John 10, 14, may be one and the same. Eusebius 
relates that the Apostle, “when he returned from his exile in the 
island after Domitian’s death, .... made a journey by invitation to the 
neighbouring Gentiles, in some places to appoint bishops, in others to 
set in order whole churches, in others again to ordain some one of them 
pointed out by the Spirit.” It may have been in prospect of this journey 
that he threatens Diotrephes in 2 John 10. If so, both Epistles belong 
to a very late period of the Apostle’s life: and are probably subsequent 
to the writing of the Apocalypse. See below in the Introduetion to 
that book, § ii. par. 7. 

2. With regard to the place of writing, probability points to Ephesus: 
especially if we adopt the view suggested by the passage of Euscbius 
just cited. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JUDE. 


SECTION I. 
ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Tue author of this Epistle calls himself, in ver. 1, ‘servant of 
Jesus Christ,” and “brother of James.” The former of these appella- 
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tions is never thus barely used, in an address of an epistle, to designate 
an Apostle. It is true that in Phil. i. 1 we have “ Paul and Timotheus 
servants of Jesus Christ:” but a designation common to two perscns 
necessarily sinks to the rank of the inferior one. In every other case 
where an Apostle names himself “servant,” it is in conjunction with 
“ Apostle ;” sce Rom. i. 1; Tit. i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 11. That I see no 
exception to this in James i. 1, is plain to the readers of my Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

2. That an Apostle may have thus designated himself, we of course 
cannot deny; but we deal with analogy and probability in discussing 
evidence of this kind. 

3. The second designation, “ brother of James,” still further confirms 
the view that the Writer is not an Apostle. Whoever this James may be, 
it is extremely improbable, that an Apostle of the Lord should have put 
forward in the opening of an Epistle of solemn warning and exhortation, 
not his exalted commission from Christ himself, but his mere earthly 
relationship to one who was better known than himself. 

4. But this is met by some with the allegation, that we have elsewhere 
the Apostle Judas called [the brother] of James, “Jude of James,” 
Luke vi.16; Actsi.138, Even were this so (and it is uncertain whether 
we are making the right supplement; see note on Matt. x. 2), that 
designation must stand on its own independent ground, and being mere 
matter of conjecture, cannot claim io enter as evidence here. If the 
considerations arising from this Epistle itself tend to shew that the Jude 
who wrote it was not an Apostle, then either we must 1) otherwise fill 
up the ellipsis in that expression, or 2) leave that difficult appellation 
in entire uncertainty. From the nature of the ease, this must rule that 
other, not that other, this. 

5. The question for us is, How would the probability arise, that any 
one should call himself “ brother of James ?” and the reply to this will 
depend somewhat on the personal dignity of the James here mentioned. 
If this person be assumed to be the well-known bishop of the church at 
Jerusalem, then there will be no difficulty in the Writer of this Epistle 
thus designating himself. 

6. And this has been the general supposition, Those who see in that 
James, the Apostle James, son of Alphwus, regard our Writer as the 
Apostle Jude, also the son of Alpheus: the “Judas not Iscariot” of 
John xiv. 22, Those, on the other hand, who see in that James, not one 
of the Twelve, but the actual (maternal) brother of our Lord, the son of 
Joseph and Mary, regard our Writer as the Judas of Matt. xiii. 55, 
another brother of our Lord, and a younger son of Joseph and Mary. 


1 St. Paul in Philem. 1 calls himself merely “prisoner of Jesus Christ,” but 
obviously both the name and the cireumstauces are widely different. 
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7. The reader will at once gather from what has been said in the 
Introduction to the Epistle of James, that this latter is the view here 
taken. The other seems to me to be beset with insuperable diflicultics: 
involving us as it does in the wholly unjustifiable hypothesis, that those 
who are called in Seripture the brethren of our Lord were not his 
brethren, but his cousins, sons of Alphaus (Clopas). 

8. It may be asked, if this Writer were indeed the brother of James, 
and thus the brother of the Lord ILimself, should we not rather expect 
that he would give himself this high character, stating his relationship 
to Jesus, rather than that to James? Butsurely such a question would 
shew great ignorance of the true spirit of the apostolic writers. It 
would be the last thing I should expect, to find one of the brethren of 
the Lord asserting this relationship as a ground of reception for an 
Epistle. Almost all agree that the Writer of the Epistle of James was 
the person known as the brother of the Lord. Yet there we have no 
such designation. It would have been in fact altogether inconsistent 
with the true spirit of Christ (see Luke xi. 27, 28), and in harmony 
with those later and superstitious feelings with which the next and 
following ages regarded His earthly relatives. Had such a designation 
as “brother of the Lord” been found in the address of an Epistle, it 
would have formed a strong 4 priori objection to its authenticity. 

9. I have before remarked in the Introduction to 2 Peter that such 
expressions as that in our ver. 17, “ Remember the words which were 
before spoken by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ,” cannot be 
fairly alleged as evidence of the apostolicity or non-apostolicity of a 
writer ’, 

10. Of this Judas, one of the Lord’s brethren, we know nothing from 
early ceclesiastical tradition. The only trace of him is found in an 
interesting story which Eusebius gives from Hegesippus, of Domitian, 
in jealousy of the survivors of the family of David, sending for and 
examining two grandsons of this Judas, and dismissing them, on 
finding that they were poor working men, and hearing that the 
kingdom of Christ which they expected was not to be in this present 
world. 

11. In this defect of our knowledge of the personal history of the 
Writer, we can only say that he, like his greater brother St. James, did 
not believe on our Lord during his ministry, but became a convert after 
the resurrection, and as in Acts i. 14, consorted usually with the 
Apostles and followers of Jesus. All else respecting him is left to be 
gathered from the spirit and style of this Epistle: and will be found 
treated in the section devoted to that part of our subject. 


2 See above, Introd. to 2 Pet. § iv. 22: also the notes, and on 2 Pet. iii. 2. 
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SECTION II. 
AUTHENTICITY. 


1. Eusebius reckons our Epistle, as indeed all the Catholic Epistles 
except 1 Jobn and 1 Peter, among the disputed books : ‘Among the 
disputed books, but still known to most, are the so-called Epistle of 
James and that of Jude”... . 

And again: “ Not many of the ancients have mentioned it, as neither 
that called the Epistle of Jude, which is also one of the seven so-called 
catholic : but yet we know that these are publiely read with the rest in 
most of the churches.” 

2. Tertullian however cites it as authentic, and attributes it to the 
Apostle Jude: ‘ Enoch has a testimony in the writing of the Apostle 
Jude.” 

3. Clement of Alexandria gives citations from it as from Scripture : 
“With regard to these and the like heresies I believe Jude in his Epistle 
to have spoken prophetically ”. . . (citing our vv. 8, 17). 

And again: “ ‘For J wish you to know,’ says Jude, ‘that God having 
saved the people out of the land of Egypt’”. . . (vv. 5, 6). 

And Eusebius says of Clement, “that he made expositions of the 
whole canonical Scripture, not even omitting the disputed books, I mean 
that of Jude and the other catholic Epistles, and that of Barnabas, and 
that which is called the Apocalypse of Peter.” 

4. The Muratorian fragment speaks of the Epistle as genuine and 
canonical. 

5. Origen says: “Jude wrote an Epistle of few limes, but full of 
speeches strong in heavenly grace; and he says in his prologue, ‘Jude, 
a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James.’”’ 

And he refers to it in several places as Scripture ; calling the Writer 
in one place, ‘ Jude the Apostle.” 

6. Jerome says: “ Jude the brother of James has left a short Epistle, 
which is one of the seven catholic ones, And because he adduces a 
testimony from the book of Enoch, which is apocryphal, the Epistle is, 
by most, rejected ; still it has gotten authority by long usage, so as to 
be reckoned among the other Seriptures.” 

7. In the older copies of the Peschito, or ancient Syriac version, the 
Epistle is wanting: but Ephrem Syrus recognized its authenticity. 

8. In later times, the Epistle has been generally received as authentic. 
The circumstanee that the Writer does not call himself an Apostle, has 
ensured for it a more favourable reception than some other books of the 
New Test., with thoze who are fond of questioning the genuineness of 
the Epistles. Even De Wette thinks there is ne reason why we should 
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suspect it to be spurious. He is willing to pass over the phenomena 
in it which have appeared stumbling-blocks to others: its citation of 
the book of Enoch, its probable acquaintance with the Epistle to the 
Romans, its difftenlt but apparently Greek style. 

9. Schwegler, on the other hand, though acknowledging its very 
simple and undeveloped character in point of doctrine, yet draws from 
vy. 17, 18 a proof that it belongs to the post-apostolie times. He 
thinks that the forger prefixed the name of Jude, brother of James, in 
order to give to his writing the weight of eonnexion, in point of doctrine 
and spirit, with this latter great name, : 

10. But as Huther well remarks, had this been so ;—in other words, 
for so the hypothesis seems to imply, had the Epistle been written in 
the interests of Judaizing Christianity against Pauline, we should surely 
have found more indications of this in it: and as to the superseription 
we may reply, that a forger would hardly have attributed his composi- 
tion to a man otherwise so cntirely unknown as Jude was. 

11. The fact that doubts were entertained respecting the authenticity 
of the Epistle in early times, and that we do not find many traces of its 
use in the primitive Fathers, may easily be accounted for from its short- 
ness, from its special character, from its presumed reference to apocryphal 
sourees, from its apparently not being written by an Apostle. 


SECTION III. 
FOR WHAT READERS AND WITH WIJAT OBJECT WRITTEN. 


1. The readers are addressed merely as Christians: perhaps, as De 
Wette suggests, beeause the matters mentioned in the Epistle are little 
to their credit. The evil persons stigmatized in it do not seem to have 
been heretical teachers, as commonly supposed, but rather Jibertines, 
practical unbelievers (vv. 4, 8), seotfers (ver. 18), whose pride and 
wantonness (vv. 8, 10, 12 f.), whose murmuring, and refractory and 
party spirit (vv. 11, 16, 19), threatened to bring about the destruction 
of the church, In 2 Peter, as I have already observed above, ch. iv. 
§ iii. 4, these persons are developed into false teachers: one of the 
cireumstances from which I have inferred the posteriority of that 
Epistle. 

2. It is mainly to warn his readers against these, that St. Jude writes 
the Epistle: “to exhort them that they should contend carnestly for 
the faith onee,” and once for all, ‘ delivered to the saints.” 

3. When we come to ask whether the readers formed a cireumseribed 
eircle of Christians, and if so, where, we find ourselves left to mere 
speculation for an answer. There does certainly appear to be a spe- 
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ciality about the circumstances of those addressed, but it is difficult 
exactly to define it. They seem to have been Jews, from the fact of 
the altogether Judaic spirit of the Epistle : from its appeal to Jewish 
traditions, and perhaps to Jewish books. They evidently dwelt among 
an abundant and a wicked population, probably of a commercial character. 
Hence some have thought of Corinth as their abode : some of Egypt, to 
which land it is said the physical phenomena are suitable (vv. 12 ff.) : 
some of a commercial city in Syria, seeing that Palestine, where St. 
Jude dwelt, must at the time of writing the Epistle have been in a state 
of commotion, to which there is no allusion in it. 


SECTION IV. 
TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


1. On the former of these it is impossible to speak with any degree of 
certainty. Our principal indications are, the state of the church which 
may be inferred from the Epistle, the apparent use made in it of the 
apocryphal book of Enoch, and the reference made to the previous 
teaching of the Apostles. 

2. The state of the church indicated is one not far advanced in his- 
torical development. Those errors which afterwards expanded into 
heresies were as yet in their first stage. The evil men were as yet 
mixed with the church, rocks of danger in their feasts of love. They 
had not yet been marked off and stigmatized: for this very purpose the 
Fpistle is written, that they might no longer be latent in the bosom of 
the church. AI this points to an early date. 

3. The datum furnished by the apparent allusion to the apocryphal 
book of Enoch, guides us to no certain result. It is even yet matter of 
uncertainty, when that book was written®. So that this consideration 
brings us no nearer to our desired result. 

4. The fact that St. Jude (ver. 17) refers his readers to previous 
teaching by the Apostles, is hardly of more value for our purpose, On 
the one hand the imperfect tense (ver. 18) seems to speak of the 
Apostles as if their work was done and they were passed away,—“ they 
used to tell you:” on the other, it might fairly be used of men who 
were dispersed and carrying on their work in other parts. Then again, 
the langnage seems necessarily to imply that the readers had for them- 
selves heard the Apostles. No safe inference can be drawn from the 
words that they were written after the apostolic age: nay, the natural 
inference is rather the other way. They appear to point to a time 


8 See below, § v. par. 8. 
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when the agency of the Apostles themselves had passed away from the 
readers, but the impress of their warning words had not faded from 
their memories. 

5. Another note of time has been imagined to lie in the cireumstance, 
that the destruction of Jerusalem is not mentioned in the Epistle. It 
has been replied, that there was no reason why any allusion should 
have been made to that event, as the immediate subject before the 
Writer did not lead him to it. Still I cannot help feeling that the 
reply is not wholly satisfactory. Considering that St. Jude was writing 
to Jews, and citing signal instances of divine vengeance, though he may 
not have been led to mention the judgment of the Flood,—I can hardly 
conceive that he would have omitted that which uproeted the Jewish 
people and polity. 

6. So that on the whole, as De Wette, himself often sceptical on the 
question of the genuineness and antiquity of the New Test. writings, 
confesses, there is no reason why we should place our Epistle later than 
the limit of the apostolic age. That it was anterior to the second 
Epistle of Peter, I have already endeavoured to prove (see above, eh. iv. 
§ iii, 3 ff). 

7. Of the place where this Epistle was written, absolutely nothing is 
known. From its tone and references, we should conjecture that the 
Writer lived in Palestine: but even thus much must be uncertain. 


SECTION V. 


ON THE APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS APPARENTLY REFERRED TO IN THIS 
EPISTLE, 


1. In ver. 14 we have a reference to a prophecy of Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam. This has by many been supposed to indicate an acquaint- 
ance on the part of the Writer with the existing apoeryphal “ book 
of Enoch.” It becomes desirable therefore that we should briefly put 
the student in possession of the history and nature of that document. 
In so doing I shall take my matter partly from Mr. Westcott’s article 
in Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, partly from a notice by Professor 
Volkmar (see below): to which sources the reader is referred for further 
details, 

2. The book appears to have been known to the early fathers, Justin, 
Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, and we have numerous 
references to it in the “Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.” Tertul- 
lian quotes it as a book not admitted into the Jewish canon, bnt profit- 
able, and indeed to be reeeived by Christians on the ground that ‘ no- 
thing is to be altogether rejected which has reference to ourselves,” and 
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that “we read that all Scripture (or, every writing) fit for edification is 
divinely inspired.” Angustine was aequainted with it, as also was an 
anonymous writer whose work is printed among those of Jerome: but 
during the middle ages it was known to the Western Chureh only 
through the (presumed) quotations in our Epistle. ‘The Eastern Church 
possessed considerable fragments of it, incorporated into the Chrono- 
graphia of Georgius Syneellus (about 792). 

3. About the close of the last century, the traveller Bruee brought 
from Abyssinia the A®thiopie translation of the entire book. An English 
version of this translation was published by Arehbishop Lawrence in 
1821; and the /Ethiopie itself in 1838. Since then a more complete 
edition has been published in Germany (by Dr. A. Dillmann, Leipzig, 
1853), whieh is now the standard one, and has given rise to the Essays, 
among others, of Ewald and Hilgenfeld. 

4. The thiopie version appears to have been made from the Greek; 
as, though wanting a considerable passage quoted by Syneellus, it yet 
agrees in the main with the eitations found in the early Fathers. But 
it is probable that the Greek itself is but a version of a Hebrew original, 
The names of the angels and of the winds betray an Aramaic origin: and 
a Hebrew book of Enoch was known and used by the Jews as late as 
the thirteenth century. 

5. The book consists of revelations purporting to have been given to 
Enoch and to Noah: and its objeet is, to vindieate the ways of Divine 
Providenee: to set forth the terrible retribution reserved for sinners, 
whether angelie or human: and to ‘repeat in every form the great 
prineiple that the world, natural, moral and spiritual, is under the imme- 
diate government of God.” 

6. “In doctrine,” says Mr. Westeott in the article above mentioned, 
“the book of Enoch exhibits a great advance of thought within the 
limits of revelation in cach of the great divisions of knowledge. The 
teaching on nature is a eurious attempt to reduce the seattered images 
of the Old Test. to a physieal system. The view of society and man, 
of the temporary triumph and final discomfiture of the oppressors of 
God’s people, carries out into elaborate detail the pregnant images 
of Danicl. The figure of the Messiah is invested with majestie dignity 
as ‘the Son of God,’ ‘ whose name was named before the sun was made,’ 
and who existed ‘aforetime in the presence of God.’ And at the same 
time his human attributes as ‘the son of man,’ ‘the son of woman,’ ‘the 
elect one,’ ‘the righteous one,’ ‘the anointed,’ are brought into conspicnous 
notice. The mysteries of the spiritual world, the connexion of angels and 
men, the classes and ministries of the hosts of heaven, the power of Satan, 
and the legions of darkness, the doctrines of resurrection, retribution, 
and eternal punishment, are dwelt upon with growing earnestness as the 
horizon of speculation was extended by intercourse with Greece. But 
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the message of the hook is emphatically one of faith and truth: and 
while the Writer combines and repeats the thoughts of Seripture, he 
adds no new element to the teaching of the prophets. THis errors spring 
from an undisciplined attempt to explain heir words, and from a proud 
exultation in present sueeess. For the great characteristic by which the 
hook is distinguished from the later apocalypse of Esdras is the tone 
of trinmphant expectation by which it is pervaded.” 

7. The date of the book has been matter of great uncertainty. Abp. 
Lawrenee, and Hofinann, suppose it to have been compiled in the reign 
of Herod the Great: and with this view Gfrérer, Wicseler, and Gieseler 
agree. Liticke goes very fully into the question, and determines that 
it consists of an earlier and a later portion: the former written 
early in the Maeceabwean period, the latter in the time of crod the 
Great. It is from the former of these that the quotation in our Epistle 
is taken. 

8. But the whole question of the date has been recently diseussed by 
Prof. Volkmar, of Zurich. He undertakes to prove the book a produc- 
tion of the time of the sedition of Barchoehehas (A.p. about 1382), and 
to have been written by one of the followers of Rabbi Akiba, the great 
upholder of that impostor. And certainly, as far as I can see, his proof 
seems not easy to overthrow. In that ease, as he remarks, the book of 
Enoch was not only of Jewish, but of distinetly antiehristian origin. 
But this one point in the progress of his argument seems to me debate- 
able. He assumes that the words oited in our Epistle as a propheey of 
Enoch are of necessity taken from the apocryphal book, and regards it as 
an inevitable sequence, that if the book of Enoch is proved to be of the 
first half of the seeond century, the Epistle of Jude must be even later. 
In order however for this te be aecepted, we need one link supplied, 
which, it seems to me, Prof. Volkmar has not given us. We want it 
shewn, that the passage cited is so interwoven into the apocryphal book 
as necessarily to form a part of it, and that it may not itself have been 
taken from primitive tradition, or even from the report of that tradition 
contained in our Epistle, 

9. The aecount of the matter hence dedueed would be, that the book, 
in its original groundwork, is of purely Jewish origin, but that it has 
reeeived numerous Christian interpolations and additions, ‘It may be 
regarded,” remarks Mr, Westeott, “as deseribing an important phase of 
Jewish opinion shortly before the eoming of Christ.” If we aecept the 
later date, this must of course be modified accordingly. 

There never has been in the ehureh the slightest doubt of the apocry- 
phal character of the book of Enoeh, ‘The sole maintainer of its autho- 
rity seems to have been Tertullian; it is plainly deseribed as apoeryphal 
by Origen, Augustine, and Jerome, and is enumerated among the apocry- 
phal books in the Apostolical Constitutions. 
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10. The other passage in our Epistle which has been supposed to come 
from an apocryphal source, viz. the reference to the dispute between the 
archangel Michael and the devil concerning the body of Moses, has been 
discussed in the notes on the place, and held more likely to have been a ° 
fragment of primitive tradition. 

11. But it yet remains that something should be said concerning the 
fall of the angels spoken of vv. 6,7. In the notes on those verses, I have 
mentioned the probability, in my view, that the narrative in Gen. vi. 2 
is alluded to. This impression has been since then much strengthened 
by a very able polemical tract by Dr, Kurtz, the author of the “ History 
of the Old Testament,” in which he has maintained against Hengsten- 
berg the view taken by himself in that work. It seems to me that Dr, 
Kurtz has gone far to decide the interpretation as against any reference 
of Gen. vi. 2 to the Sethites, or of our vv. 6, 7 to the fall of the devil 
and his angels. ‘The exposition of Hengstenberg and those who think 
with him depends on the spiritual acceptation, in this case, of the word 
“ fornication,” which Kurtz completely disproves. The facts of the his- 
tory of the catastrophe of the cities of the plain render it quite ont of the 
question: and the usage of the Septuagint, which Hengstenberg cites as 
decisive on his side, is really against him. And this point being disposed 
of, the whole fabric falls with it. 

12. That the particulars related in 2 Pet. and ovr Epistle of the fallen 
angels are found also in the book of Enoch, is again no proof that the 
Writers of these Epistles took them from that book. Three other solu- 
tions are possible: 1, that the apocryphal Writer took them from our 
Epistles: 2, that their sonree in each case was ancient tradition: 
3, that the book of Enoch itself consists of separate portions written at 
different times. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


REVELATION, 


SECTION I. 
AUTHORSHIP AND CANONICITY. 


1. Tue Author of this book calls himself in more places than one by 
the name John, ch. i. 1, 4, 9, xxii. 8. The general view has been, that 
this name represents St. John the son of Zebedee, the Writer of the 
Gospel and the three Epistles, the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
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2. This view rests on external, and on internal evidenee. IT shall first 
specify both these, and then pass on to other views respecting the author- 
ship. And in so doing, I shall at present cite merely those testimonies 
which bear more or less direetly on the authorship. The most ancient 
are the following : 

3. Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho the Jew (written be- 
tween A.D. 139 and 161): “And... among us a certain man named 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, in the Apocalypse which was made 
to him prophesied that those who have believed in our time shall spend 
a thousand years in Jerusalem, and after this the universal and in a word 
eternal resurrection and judgment of all together shall take place.” 

We may mention by the way, that this testimony of Justin is doubly 
important, as referred to by Eusebius, himself no believer in the apostolic 
authorship: “ Justin has made mention of the Apocalypse of John, 
plainly stating it to be by the Apostle.” 

The authenticity and value of the passage of Justin has been dis- 
cussed at considerable length and with much candour by Liicke. He, 
himself a disbeliever im St. John’s authorship, confesses that it is a 
genuine and decided testimony in its favour. 

4. Melito, bishop of Sardis (died about 171), is said by Ensebius to 
have written treatises on the devil, and on the Apocalypse of John. It 
is fairly reasoned that Eusebius would hardly have failed to notice, sup- 
posing him to have seen Melito’s work, any view of his which doubted 
the apostolic origin: and that this may therefore be legitimately taken 
as an indirect testimony in its favour. 

5. Ofa similar indireet nature are the two next testimonies. ‘Theo- 
philus, bishop of Antioch (died about 180), is said by Eusebius to have 
written a book entitled ‘“ Against the heresy of Hermogenes,” in which 
he uses testimonies from the Apocalypse of John. 

6. And similarly Eusebius says of Apollonius, who flourished in Asia 
Minor at the end of cent. ii., and wrote against the Montanists, thereby 
making his testimony more important: “He also uses testimonies from 
the Apocalypse of John: and he relates that a dead man was raised 
miraculously by John himself in Ephesus.” From this latter sentence 
there can be no doubt that Apollonius regarded the Apocalypse as the 
work of John the Apostle. 

7. We now come to the principal second century witness, Irenzus 
(died about 180). Respecting the value of his testimony, it may suffice 
to remind the student that he had been a hearer of Polyearp, the disciple 
of St. John. And this testimony occurs up and down his writings in 
great abundance, and in the most decisive terms. “ John the Disciple of 
the Lord,” is stated by him in four places to have written the Apocalypse, 
—and “John” in two places. And this John can be no other than the 
Apostle: for he says, “ John the Disciple of the Lord (as above), who 
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lay upon His breast, himself published the gospel when he resided in 
Ephesus of Asia.” But the most remarkable testimony, and one which 
will come before us again and again during the course of this Introdue- 
tion, is in a passage, where, having given certain reasons for the number 
of Antichrist’s name being 666, he proceeds, ‘* Now this being so, and 
this number being found in all the good and ancient copies, and being 
testified to by those very men who have seen John face to face... .” 
Then after some remarks, and stating two names current as suiting the 
number, he concludes, ‘‘ We indeed do not venture positively to demon- 
strate concerning the name of Antichrist. For if it had been fitting for 
his name to be openly revealed to this age, it would have been declared 
by him who saw the Apocalypse. For it was seen not long ago, 
but close upon our own generation, near the end of the reign of 
Domitian.” 

This is beyond question the most important evidence which has yet 
come before us. And we may observe that it is in no way affected by 
any opinion which we may have formed respecting Ireneus’s merits as 
an expositor, nor by any of his peculiar opinions. He here merely asserts 
what, if he were a man of ordinary power of collecting and retaining 
facts, he must very well have known for certain. 

8. Keeping at present to the direct witnesses for the authorship by 
St. John, we next come to Tertullian (died about 220). His testimonies 
are many and decisive. 

“ For also the Apostle John in the Apocalypse describes a sword pro- 
eceding out of the mouth of our Lord:” and again, “ This (celestial 
city) Ezekiel was acquainted with, and the Apostle John saw.” And 
similarly in six other places. 

9. The fragment on the Canon called by the name of Muratori, and 
written about 200, says, “ And John in the Apocalypse, though he writes 
to seven churches, yet speaks to all... .,” where the context shews that 
the Apostle John must be intended. 

10. Hippolytus, bishop of Ostia (Porto), about 240, in his writings 
very frequently quotes the Apocalypse, and almost always with the words, 
“John says.” Whom he meant by John is evident from one passage : 
“ Tell me, blessed John, Apostle and Disciple of the Lord, what thou 
sawest and heardest eonecrning Babylon.’ And then he proceeds to 
quote ch. xvii. 1—18. Multitudes of other citations also occur, And 
one of his principal works, as speeificd in the catalogue found inseribed 
on his statue, was a defenee of the Gospel and Apocalypse of John: 
mentioned also by Jerome, 

11. Clement of Alexandria (about 200) says of the faithful presbyter, 
Their presbyter .... shall sit on the twenty-and-four thrones, as John 
says in the Apocalypse.” And elsewhere he fixes this name as meaning 
the Apostle, by saying, “ Hear a story,—not a story but a true history,— 
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delivered down respecting the Apostle John... . for when at the death 
of the tyrant he moved from the island Patmos to Ephesus... . 2? and 
then he proeeeds to tell the well-known story of St. John and the 
young robber, 

12. Origen, the scholar of Clement (died about 2383), who so dili- 
gently enquired into aud reported any donbts or disputes about the 
canonicity and genuineness of the books of the New Test., appears not 
to have known of any which regarded the Apocalypse. He says, “ Why 
should we speak of him who lay on the breast of Jesus, namely John, who 
has left us one Gospel, and confesses that he might have made so many, 
that the world could not hold them? LHe wrote also the Apoealypse, 
and was ordered to be silent and not to write the voices of the seven 
thunders.” 

We have also this remarkable testimony of his: ‘ And the sons of 
Zebedee were baptized with the baptism: for Herod killed James the 
brother of John with the sword: and the king of the Romans, as tradi- 
tion teaches us, condemned John, a martyr for the word of the truth, 
to the island of Patmos, and John tells us about his martyrdom, not 
saying who condemned him, declaring in his Apocalypse thus, ‘I John,’ 
&e. (Rev. i. 9), and what follows. He seems to have seen the Apoea- 
lypse in this island.” 

And Origen again repeatedly cites the Apocalypse without the least 
indication of doubt as to its author. His procedure in this case forms a 
striking contrast to that in the case of the Epistle to the Ilebrews : sec 
this Introduction, eh. xv. § 1, 16—23. 

18. Still keeping to those Fathers who give definite testimony as to 
the authorship, we come to Victorinus, bishop of Pettan in Pannonia, 
who suffered martyrdom under Diocletian in 303. His is the carliest 
extant commentary on the Apocalypse. On ch. x. 4, he says that 
“ John, himself an Apostle, was forbidden, when Le was going to write 
what the seven thunders had said.” 

And afterwards, on the words “ thou mnst prophesy again,” he says, 
“When Jolin saw this, he was in the island Patmos, condemned to the 
mines by the Emperor Domitian. ‘There he saw the Apocalypse : and 
when he in his old age expected to receive his entrance (to glory) by 
martyrdom, Domitian was slain and all his decrees were abrogated, and 
John being set free from the mines, thus afterwards delivered down the 
Apocalypse which he had received.” 

14. Ephrem Syrus (died about 378), the greatest Father in the Syrian 
church, repeatedly in his numerous writings cites the Apocalypse as 
canonical, and ascribes it toJohn. In the Greek translation of his works, 
we read in the second Homily on the Seeond Advent of the Lord, ‘as 
we hear the Apostle saying,” and then he quotes Rev. xxi. 4, 5. 

Now these citations are the more remarkable, because the old Syriac 
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or Peschito version does not contain the Apocalypse : as neither indeed 
apparently did the later or Philoxenian version originally, nor its re- 
publication by Thomas of Charkel. It may fairly be asked then, How 
came Ephrem by his Syriac version of the Apocalypse (fer he seems 
not to have been acquainted with Greck)? And, How came the 
Peschito to want the Apocalypse, if it was held to be written by the 
Apostle ? 

15. It would exceed the limits of this Introduction to enter into 
the answers to these questions, which have been variously given: by 
Hug and Thicrsch, that the Peschito originally contained the book, 
and that it only beeame excluded in the fourth century through the 
influence of the schools of Antioch and Nisibis: by Walton and Wichel- 
haus, that the Peschito was made in the first century, when as yet the 
Apocalypse had not won its way among the canonical books: by 
Hengstenberg, that the Peschito was not made till the end of the third 
century, after the objections against the apostolicity of the book had 
been raised by Dionysius of Alexandria‘. 

16. These answers are all discussed by Liicke, and severally rejected. 
His own solution is by no means satisfactory as to the former of the 
two questions,—how Ephrem came by his Syriac version. The latter 
he answers by postponing the date of the reception of the Apocalypse 
into the canon till after the publication of the Peschito, i. e. as now 
generally acknowledged, the end of the sceond century. 

17. Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus at the end of the fourth 
century, cites the Apocalypse as written by the Apostle. In combating 
the Alogi, who rejected the gospel of John and the Apocalypse, he 
speaks much and warmly of that book, and says among other things, 
“The holy Prophets and the holy Apostles, among whom the holy 
John, by his Gospel and his Epistles and his Apocalypse, imparted of 
the same holy gift of grace:” and having cited 1 Cor. xv. 52, he pro- 
ceeds, “ Since then the Apostle agrees with the holy Apostle John in 
the Apocalypse, what controversy is left?” 

18. Basil the Great (died 378) says, “ That which was spoken to you 
by the Holy Spirit through the blessed John, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, &c.,’ and afterwards, the Evangelist himself shews us the mean- 
ing of this was in another work, saying ‘He that is and was and the 
Almighty,’” Rev. i. 8. 

19. Hilary of Poictiers (dicd 3868) says, ‘Thus we are taught by the 
Apocalypse of blessed John: ‘And to the angel of the church of Phila- 
delphia write.” And similarly in two other places. 

20. Athanasius (deid 373) cites John i. 1, and then says, “ And in 
the Apocalypse he says thus, ‘ He that is, and was, and is to come.’” 


4 See below, par. 47. 
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21. Gregory of Nyssa, brother of Basil the Great (died 395), cites 
Rev. iii. 15, as said by the Evangelist John. 

22. Didymus (died 394) says, * And in the Apocalypse John (the 
writer of the Epistle, from the context) is often called a prophet.” 

23. Ambrose (died 397) constantly cites the Apocalypse as the work 
of the Apostle Jolin. 

24. Augustine (died 430) uses every where the Apocalypse as a 
genuine production of the Apostle and Evangelist John. 

25. Jerome (died 420) speaks of the Apostle John as also being a 
prophet, “for he saw in the island Patmos, to which he had been 
banished by the Emperor Domitian, on account of his testimony to the 
Lord, the Apocalypse, containing infinite mysteries of future things.” 

We shall have to adduce Jerome again in treating of the canonicity, 
And now that we have arrived at the beginning of the fifth century, 
the latter question becomes historically the more important of the 
two, and indeed the two are henceforth hardly capable of being treated 
apart. 

26. Before we pass to the testimonies against the authorship by the 
Apostle and Evangelist St. John, let us briefly review the course of 
evidence which we have adduced in its favour. It will be very iustruc- 
tive to compare its character with that of the evidence for the Pauline 
anthorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as collected in the Introduc- 
tion to that Epistle. 

27. There we found that, while there prevailed in the great majority 
of the more ancient Fathers a habit, wheu they are speaking loosely, or 
ad populum, of citing the Epistle as the work of St. Paul,—on the one 
hand, all attempts fail to discover any gencral ecclesiastical tradition to 
this effect: and on the other, the greatest and ablest of these writers 
themselves, when speaking guardedly, throw doubt on the Pauline 
authorship, while some of them set it aside altogether. In course of 
time, we there also found, the habit of citing the Epistle as St. Paul’s 
became more general: then sprung up assertion, more and more strong, 
that it veritably was his: till at last it was made an article of faith to 
believe it to be so. So that the history of opinion in that case may be 
described as the gradual growing up of a belicf which was entirely void 
of general reception in the ancient church. 

28. We are not yet prepared to enter on the whole of the corre- 
sponding history of opinion in this case: but as far as we have gone, it 
may be described as the very converse of the other. The apostolic 
anthorship rests on the firmest traditional ground. We have it assured 
to us by one who had companied with men that had known St. John 
himself: we have it held in continuous succession by Fathers in all 
parts of the church. Nowhere, in primitive times, does there appear 
any counter tradition on the subject. We have nothing corresponding 
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to the plain testimonies, of Tertullian in favour of Barnabas, or of 
Origen that there was an account come down that Clement of Rome or 
St. Luke had written the Epistle. In subsequent paragraphs we shall 
see how variation of opinion was first introduced, and why. 

29. But before doing so, it will be well to complete this portion of our 
enquiry, by mentioning those early writings and Fathers which, though 
they do not expressly state who was the author of the book, yet cite 
it as canonical, or at all events shew that they were acquainted with and 
approved it. 

30. Among these the very earliest have been matter of considerable 
question. The supposed allusions in Polyearp, for instance, though 
strongly maintained by Hengstenberg, are really so faint and distant, 
that none but an advocate would ever have perceived them °, 

31. The passages which Hengstenhberg brings from the Epistle of the 
Chureh of Smyrna on the martyrdom of Polycarp, are even more uncer- 
tain and far-fetched. Such advocacy is much to be lamented: it tends 
to weaken instead of strengtheuing the real evidence. 

32. But the next testimony produced is however of a very different 
kind. It is that of Papias, of whom Ireneus, in adducing the traditional 
words of our Lord respecting the millennial abundance of the earth, says, 
* These things Papias, having been a hearer of John, and companion of 
Polycarp, an ancient man, testifies in writing in the fourth of his books ; 
for there are five compiled by him.” Itis well known that Eusebius 
attempts to set aside this hearer of John by citing from Papias himself 
his assertion that he set down in his work what he had heard as the 
sayings of the Apostles, naming St. John among them. But there is 
nothing to prevent his having united both characters,—that of a hearer, 
and that of a collector of sayings: and Irenzus, the scholar of Polycarp, 
is hardly likely to have been mistaken on such a point. Now regarding 
Papias as a witness for the Apocalypse, we have a note of Andreas, of 
Cappadocia, at the end of the fifth century, at the begiuning of the 
commeutaries on the Apocalypse: ‘“ Concerning the inspiration of the 
hook we think it superfluous to enlarge, when the blessed men, Gregory 
the Theologian and Cyril, and besides, the more ancient men, Papias, 
Treneus, Methodius, and Hippolytns, have given credible testimony to 
it; from whom we also, having taken many proofs, have arrived at the 
same conclusion, as we have set forth in certain places.” And accord- 
ingly, on Rey. xii. 7—9, he expressly cites Papias’s work. 

33. There seems to be ample proof here that Papias did maintain, as 
from what we otherwise know we should expect, the inspiration, i. e. the 
eanonicity of the book. All that has been argued on the other side 
seems to me to fail to obviate the fact, or to weaken the great import- 


5 See them discussed in the corresponding place in my Greek Test. 
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ance of this carly testimony. See the whole disenssed at length in 
Stuart, pp. 250—254: Liicke, pp. 524—546: Hengstenberg, pp. 101—- 
116. IT may be permitted to say, that beth the last-mentioned Com- 
mmentators have suffered themselves to be blinded as to the real worth of 
the evidence by their zeal to serve each his own hypothesis. 

34. The Epistle of the churehes of Lyons and Vienne to the churches 
of Asia and Phrygia conecrning the perseention which befell them under 
Mareus Aurelius, a.p. 177, is preserved by Eusebius. The citations in 
it from the Apocalypse are unmistakeable. In speaking of the martyr 
Vettius Epagathus, they say, “For he was and is a true martyr of 
Christ, following the Lamb whithersoever He goeth” (Rev. xiv. 4). 
They account for the rage of the Pagans against the Christians by its 
being the fulfilment of Rev. xxii. 11, “That the Seripture may he 
fulfilled, Ie that is lawless, let him be lawless still, and he that is 
righteous let him be righteous still.” They eall Christ “ the faithful 
and irnue Witness,” and, “the Firstborn from the dead,” expressions 
manifestly taken from Rev. i. 5, iil. 14. 

35. The testimony of Polyerates of Ephesus, in Euseb. H. E. v. 24, 
coneerning the burial of St. John in Ephesus, has been pressed by 
Hengstenberg into the service of the canonicity of the Apocalypse, but 
is far too uncertain in meaning to be fairly introduced. See Hengsten- 
berg, pp. 125—129. 

36. Cyprian (about 250) repeatedly refers to the Apocalypse, and 
unhesitatingly treats it as part of Holy Seripture. He says, “ chiefly 
when it is written, ‘Remember whence thou hast fallen and repent,’ ” 
Rev. ii. 5. He cites the Apocalypse as on a level with the Gospels: 
“ By the trnmpet of His Gospel the Lord excites us, saying, ‘ He that 
loveth father, &e.’.... and again, ‘Blessed are they that shall be per- 
secuted, &e.’... and, ‘To him that overeometh will I give to sit upon 
my throne, &e.,’” Rev. iii. 21. And similarly in several other places, 
given in my Greek Test. 

37. Athanasius® (died about 878) gives a list of the books of the 
saered canon, dividing them into three elasses: the first of these being 
the canonical, which are the sources of salvation: in which only is the 
true doctrine of religion declared, to whieh no man can add, and from 
which none can take away: the seeond ecclesiastical—such as may be 
read in the chureh for edification, but are not inspired: the third, 
apocryphal, written by hereties, and supposititious. In the first class 
he places the Apocalypse: and in his writings accordingly he refers to it 
frequently. : 

38. In Chrysostom’s own works we have no comments on the Apoca- 
lypse, nor any distinct references to it as Scripture. That he waa 


6 See above, par. 20, 
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acquainted with it, plainly appears from such passages as that where 
in speaking of the heavenly city, he says, ‘“‘ Let us then notice its 
foundations, its gates composed of sapphire and pearls.” 

Suidas says, “ Under the word ‘John,’ Chrysostom receives his three 
Epistles, and his Apocalypse.” 

89. I recur again to Jerome’s testimony’. In his letter to Paulinus, 
he gives the whole sacred canon, And in including the Apocalypse in it, 
he remarks, “ The Apocalypse of John has as many mysteries as words. 
J have said but little in proportion to the merit of the book. All praise 
is too little. In every word are hidden manifold wise senses.” In his 
Commentary on Ps. exlix. he says, ‘ We read in the Apocalypse of John, 
which is read and received in the churches, for it is not reckoned among 
the apocryphal books, but among the canonical (ecclesiastical).” 

In his Epistle to Dardanus we have the passage cited at length 
in the Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, § i. par. 74, which 
see. 

40. It is hardly worth while to cite later and less important authori- 
ties on this side. They will be found enumerated in Stuart, Introduc- 
tion, p. 276: Davidson, p. 545; and still more at length in Liicke, 
pp. 638 ff Of the general tendency of later tradition I shall speak 
below, parr. 63 ff. 

41. I now come to consider those ancient authorities which impugn 
the apostolicity and canonicity of the book. 

42. First among these in point of time, though not of importance, 
are the Antimontanists or Alogi of the end of the second and beginning 
of the third century, who rejected the writings of St. John. “ Men like 
these,” says Epiphanius, “are not ashamed to be up in arms against the 
sayings of the holy John, trying whether they cannot overthrow the 
truth itself; . . . and against the Apocalypse they bring these wanton 
charges. ....” Then follow their objections against the book, which 
are entirely of a subjective character: “ What is the use to me of the 
Apocalypse of John, talking about seven angels and seven trumpets ?” 
and again, “ There is no church of Christians in Thyatira. How then 
could he write to what never existed ?” &e. To these apparently Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, presently to be cited, alludes, when he says, “ Some 
of those before me have set at nought and pulled to pieces the book in 
every way, cxamining it through every chapter, and shewing it to be 
obscure and unintelligible. And they say that the title is false, for it is 
not Jolin’s, and is not even a revelation at all, secing that it is covered 
with a heavy and thick clond of obscurity ; and that not only none of 
the Apostles, but not even of men of the Catholic church, was the writer 
of the composition; but Cerinthus, who established the heresy called by 


T See above, par. 25. 
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his name, put the name, wishing to gain eredit for his own ecomposi- 
tion. For that this was a doctrine of his, that the kingdom of Christ 
should be on this earth: and being himself a gross person and altogether 
carnal, he denied that future blessedness would consist in things of this 
kind.” 

43. Thave considered it important to quote this passage at length, as 
giving an aecount of the earliest opponents to the authentieity of the 
Apocalypse, and of the reason of their opposition. These Alogi have been 
very lightly passed over by Liicke (p. 582) and others, who are not will- 
ing that their procession of opponents to the apostolie authorship should 
be led by persons whose character is so little creditable. But the fair 
enquirer will not feel at liberty thus to exclude them. They were per- 
haps more ontspoken and thorough, perhaps also less learned and cautious 
than those who follow; but their motives of opposition were of the same 
kind; and it is especially to be noted, asa weighty point in the evidence, 
that, being hostile to the authority of the writings commonly received as 
those of the Apostle John, they in their time conceived it necessary to 
destroy the eredit of the Apocalypse as well as that of the Gospel. 

44. The Roman presbyter Cains, a very learned man according to 
Eusebins, who lived in the Episcopate of Zephyrinus (i.e. 196—219), 
wrote a polemical dialogue against the Montanist Proclus, of which a 
fragment has been preserved by Eusebius speaking out stil] more plainly, 
and saying that Cerinthus forged revelations in the name of a great 
Apostle, and pretended them to have heen received from an angel, saying 
that after the resurrection there would be a kinglom of Christ upon 
earth, and that the flesh wonld again dwell in Jerusalem, and be subject 
to lusts and pleasures: and that he being an enemy to the Scriptures of 
God, and wishing to deceive men, introduces a thousand years as the 
term of the marriage festivity. 

45, Some have in vain endeavoured to persnade us that some other 
book is here meant, and not the Apocalypse of John. No such work is 
to be traced, though we have very fnll accounts of Cerinthus from Ire- 
nexus and Epiphanins: and neither the plural “revelations” (which is 
also used by Dionysius, as cited below, of our apocalyptic visions), nor 
the exaggerated account of the earthly Kingdom as promised (see the 
same in the objections of the Alogi as cited by Dionysius above) can 
have the least weight in inducing us to concur in such a supposition. 

46. When Liicke sets aside Caius in the same eategory as the Alogi, 
as having equally little to do with ceclesiastical tradition, we cannot 
help seeing again the trick of a crafty partisan wishing to get rid of an 
awkward ally, 

47. Undoubtedly the weighticst objector to the canonicity of the 
Apocalypse in carly times is Dionystus, the successor next but one to 
Origen in the presidency of the catechetical school of Alexandria, and 
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afterwards bishop of that see (a.p. 247). This worthy scholar of Origen 
remained ever attached to him, loving and honouring him; and wrote 
him a letter of consolation when he was thrown into prison in the Decian 
perseeution. This Dionysius, as he himself tells us, had beeome a 
believer in the Gospel by a course of free investigation, and unbiassed 
examination of all known systems: and after his conversion, he remained 
true to this principle as a Christian and as a publie teacher. He read 
and examined without bias all the writings of hereties, and did not 
reject them uuti] he was thoroughly acquainted with them, and was in 
a situation to confute them with valid arguments, While he was thus 
employed, one of the presbyters of his church warned him of the harm 
which his own soul might take by so much contact with their impure 
doctrines. Of this danger, he says, he was himself too conscious: but 
while pondering on what had been said to him he was determined in his 
course by a heavenly vision: and a voice distinetly said to him, ‘ Read 
every thing that comes into thy hands: for thou art well able to judge 
and prove them all: indeed such was at the first the source of thine 
own faith.” And, he says, “I received the vision as agreeing with 
the apostolic saying, which says to the strong, ‘Be prudent moncy- 
changers.” 

48. The notices left us of Dionysius in the seventh book of Ensebius, 
entirely correspond with the above. And the judgment which he passes 
on the Apocalypse is characterized by sound diseretion and moderation. 
I give it at length in the corresponding place in the Prolegomena to my 
Greck Testament. 

49. The general sense of it is, that, while on the one hand he separates 
himself from those who disparaged the book and ascribed it to Cerinthus, 
on the other he distinetly repudiates all literal interpretations of it as 
impossible, and approaches the enquiry with a strong anti-millennial 
bias. This more especially appears, from a previous chapter of the 
same book of Eusebius, in which is detailed the proceeding of Dionysius 
with regard to the schism of Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, of millennial 
views. 

50. With regard to the whole character of Dionysius’s criticism, we 
may make the following remarks : 

a) its regative portion rests upon grounds common to him and our- 
selves, and respecting which a writer in the third eentury, however much 
we may admire his free and able treatment of his subject, has no advan- 
tage at all over one who writes in the nineteenth, It is as open to us as 
it was to him, tojudge of the phenomena and language of the Apocalypse 
as compared with the Gospel and Epistles of St. Jolin. 

b) the positive result of his argument, if fairly examined, is worth 
absolutely nothing. The writer to whom he aseribes the book, a second 
John who is reputed to have lived at Ephesus, is even to himself entirely 
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unknown: more unknown than Silvanus as a conjectural author of the 
Epistle to the Webrews: more unknown than even Aquila. The very 
existence, in his mind, of the other John, who wrote the Apocalypse, 
depends on the very shadowy words, “ Since they say that there were 
two tombs in Ephesus, and that each is said to belong to John.” 

51, And this latter consideration is very important. It shews us that 
at all events, the idea of John the Presbyter having written the Apoea- 
lypse was, in the middle of the third century, wholly unknown to ecele- 
siastical tradition in the church of Alexandria: or else we should never 
have found this seeking abont and conjceturing on the matter. 

52. I shall treat, further on, the question raised by this criticism of 
Dionysius as to the internal probability of the authorship by the Apostle 
John. <At present Iadvance with notices of those who imnpngned or 
doubted it in ancient times. 

53. And of those we next come to Ensebins of Casarea, the well-known 
ecclesiastical historian. His opinion on the question is wavering and 
undecided. Having asserted the genuineness of St. John’s Gospel and 
First Epistle, and placed the other two Epistles among tle disputed 
books, he proceeds, “ But of the Apocalypse the character is among 
most men even now pulled both ways.” But he professes that he will 
judge it by the testimonies of the ancients. Again in the next chapter, 
in giving a list of the universally received Scriptures, when he has men- 
tioned the four Gospels and Acts and one Epistle of St. John and one of 
St. Peter, he says, “ T’o these we may add, if it seem good, the Apocalypse 
of John, concerning which we will give our opinion at the proper time.” 
And a little below, when he is speaking of the spurions books, he says, 
** And besides, as I said, the Apoealypse of John, if it seem good, which 
some, as I said, reject, and others number among the books received.” 

54. In addncing the well-known passage of Papias, ‘“Ifany one came 
who had been conversant with the ancients, I enquired of him the sayings 
of the ancients; what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip or 
Thomas, or John, or Matthew, or any other of the disciples of the Lord, 
also what Aristion and John the presbyter, the disciples of the Lerd, 
say,” he says, ‘where it is worth while to notice that he twice enume- 
rates the name of John, the former of which persons he ranges with Peter 
and James and Matthew and the rest of the Apostles, clearly meaning 
the Evangelist; but the other John he places with others outside the 
uumber of the Apostles, putting Avistion before him: and he plainly calls 
him presbyter. So that by this is shewn to be true the account of those 
who say that there were two of this name in Asia, and two tombs in 
Ephesus, and that each is to this day said te belong to John; and we 
are obliged to believe these persons. For it ts likely that the second, 
unless any prefer the first, saw the Apocalypse current under the name of 
John.” 
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55. The student will observe how entirely conjectural, and valueless 
as evidence, is this opinion of Eusebius. Certainly Liicke is wrong in 
his very strong denunciations of Hengstenberg for describing Eusebims 
as studiously leaving the question open. For what else is it, when he 
numbers the book on one side among the undoubted Seriptures with an 
“if it seem so,” and then on the other among the spurious writings with 
an “if it seem so” 
Dionysius’s conjecture that the second John saw its visions, he interposes 
“unless any prefer the first?” That a man with the anti-millenarian 
leanings of Eusebius concedes thus much, makes the balance of his testi- 
mony incline rather to, than away from, the canonicity of the book, I 
would not press this, but simply take it as indicating that in Kusebius’s 
time, as well as in that of Dionysius, there was no ecclesiastical tradition 
warranting the repudiating it as the work of the Evangelist. Adverse 
opinion there was, which found its fair and worthier employ in internal 
criticism, and issued in vague conjecture, resting on the mere fact 
of two persons named John having existed in Ephesus. Who and 
what the second John was, whether he had any right to speak of him- 
self as the writer of the Apocalypse does, or to address with authority 
the seven churches of Asia,—on these and on all such questions we are 
wholly in the dark. 

56. Cyril of Jerusalem (died 886) is a more decided witness for the 
exclusion of the Apocalypse from the Canon. Having prefaced the 
account of the twenty-two canonical books of the Old Test. with, “Do 
not have any thing to do with the apocryphal writings,” he enumerates 
the canonical books of the New Test., the four Gospels, Acts, seven 
catholic Epistles, fourteen of St. Paul, and concludes, “ But put all the 
rest in the second rank. And as many as are not read in the churches, 
neither do thou read in private, as then heardest.” And it is to be 
observed that he appeals for this arrangement to ancient authorities: for 
he says to his catechumen, in the words alluded to in the last-cited clause, 
“These only do thou earnestly study, which we openly read in the 
churches. The Apostles and the ancient bishops, who presided over the 
church, and handed down these books, were far wiser and more earefi] 
than thou.” 

57. Cyril nowhere mentions the Apocalypse by name. But he 
seems to usc it, and even where he by inference repudiates it, to adopt 
its terms unconsciously. An instance of the former is found, where he 
says to his catechumen, speaking of his baptism, ‘‘ Thou art planted in 
the spiritual paradise: thou receivest a new name,” Rev. ii.7,17. Of 
the latter, where, professing to gct his particulars respecting Antichrist 
from Danicl, and having said, “ After them shall arise another king, 
who shall surpass in evil deeds all before him,” he proceeds, ‘Sand he 
shall humble three kings, clearly from among the ten former ones, and 
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from these ten humbling the three, le shall reign the eighth;” this 
last particular being from Rev. xvii. 11. And similarly in other 
places. 

58. Thns Cyril presents to us remarkable and exeeptional phicno- 
mena: familiarity with the language of the book, so ag to use it uneon- 
sciously as that of prophecy, combined with a repudiation of it as 
canonieal, and a prohibition of its study. It would appear that there 
had been at some time a deliberate change of opinion, and that we have, 
in these evident referenees to the Apoealypse, instances of slips of 
memory, and retention of phraseology whieh belonged to his former, not 
to his subseqnent views, 

59. In the sixtieth eanou of the synod of Laodicea, held between 343 
and 381, an aecount of the canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is given, in whieh the Apoealypse is omitted. The genuineness 
of this canon has been donbted, but apparently without reason: see 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. pp. 749 fh We next come to the testi- 
mony of Gregory of Nazianzen (died 890), who, in his poem, ‘ concerning 
the genuine books of the inspired Scriptures,” gives the same canon as 
Cyril, and adds, “ You have all: if any be beside these, it is not among 
the genuine books.” But here again, as in Cyril’s case, we are met by 
the phanomenon of referenee to the book and citation of it as of theolo- 
gical authority. He says, speaking of the angels presiding over churches, 
“IT think that some preside over one church, some over another, as John 
tcaehes me in the Apocalypse.” 

Liicke suggests in explanation of this, that possibly the churches of 
Asia Minor, espceially that of Cappadocia, had exeluded the Apoealy pse 
from public reading in the church, on account of the countenance which 
it had been made to give to the errors of Montanism, and placed it 
among the apocryphal books. This may have been so: but I cannot 
think his inference seeure, that therefore we may infer the general faet, 
that the book rested on no sceure eeclesiastical tradition. 

60. In a work printed as Gregory’s, ascribed by some to Gregory 
himself, but more usually to Amphilochius of Iconium, we have the 
Apoealypse mentioned by name: “ The Apoealypse of John again some 
count Seripture, but most reckon it spurious.” 

3ut it is to be noticed, that in the scholinm of Andreas cited above, 
par. 32, he enumerates Gregory among those who recognized the 
eanonicity of the Apocalypse. 

61. After this, it wil] be sufficient to give a general view of the 
antagonism to the authority of the book. It was maintained chiefly in 
the Eastern chureh ; the Western, after the fifth century, universally 
recognizing the Apocalypse. It is remarkable that Sulpieius Severus 
says the Apocalypse is ‘ by most, either foolishly or impiously,” rejected. 
But as Liieke observes, he must have found these “ most” in the Greek, 
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not in the Latin church. Pope Gelasins, in his deeree, concerning 
“what books were to be received” (500), gives the book its place in 
the Canon of the Catholie Church, between the Epistles of St. Paul and 
the Catholie Epistles. Primasius and Cassiodorus, in the sixth century, 
expound it as apostolie and canonical. But Junilius the Afriean, the 
friend of Primasius, says, that only seventeen books, viz. the Old Test. 
prophets and the book of Psalms, eontain the Scripture propheey : “but,” 
he continues, “ coneerning the Apoealypse of John there is mueh donbt 
among the Orientals.” This he had learned from Paulus, a Persian, of 
the school of Nisibis: and he consequently seems inclined not to place 
it among the “ books of complete authority.” 

62. The fonrth synod of Toledo (633) in its seventeenth eanon, 
deerees that, seeing the Apocalypse is by many councils and Popes 
sanctioned as a work of the Apostle John, and as canonical, it should, 
under pain of excommunication, be preaelhed on in the ehureh between 
Easter and Pentecost. The Synod speaks of “many who do not receive 
its authority, and seorn to read it in the church of God.” This, Liicke 
thinks, points to doubters in the West also. But Isidore of Seville 
(died 636), having given the generally reeeived canon, speaks of many 
Latins who doubted of the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
of the genuineness of 2 Peter, of the Epistle of James, and 2 and 
3 John; but not a word of any who doubted about the Apoealypse. 
So that it may be after all that the Synod of Toledo may allude to 
Orientals only. : 

63. Leneeforward in the Western chureh, with the sole exception of 
the Capitulare of Charlemagne, which, following Greck anthorities and 
especially the Synod of Laodicea, excluded the book from pnblie 
reading, we find universal recognition of the Apocalypse until the 
Reformation. 

64. In the Greek ehurch during the last noticed period opinions 
were much in the same state as in the fourth century. On one side we 
find rejeetion of the book, at the least from public ecelesiastical use: on 
the other, unsuspecting reception of it as a genuine work of the Apostle 
John. Neither side takes any pains to justify its view critically, but 
simply conforms to local eeclesiastical usage. Cyril of Alexandria 
says, ‘The wise John, who wrote for ns the book of the Apocalypse, 
which has also been honoured with the approval of the fathers.” The 
very expression here, it is true, betrays consciousness of the existence of 
donbts, whieh however do not affeet his econfidenee, nor that of his 
contemporaries Nilus and Isidore of Pelusium. 

65. At Antioch, however, the opinion in eent. v. seems to have been 
different. Its greatest Father of this period, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(died 429), never eites the Apoealypse in his extant writings and frag- 
nents, even where we might have certainly expeeted it. In the frag- 
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ments of his expositions of the New Test. we have uo allusion to if, 
even when on 2 Thess, ii. 38 ff he speaks of Antiehrist and of the second 
Advent: nor again in his Commentary on the twelve prophets. Oppo- 
nent as he was of the allegorical nethod of interpretation, he may have 
been withheld from reeeiving the Apocalypse by consciousness that no 
other mode would suit it: or he may have followed the older practice 
of the Syrian church, and the canon of the Laodicean Synod. Still, he 
rejected the Epistle of James, which both these rceognized : and Liicke 
thinks he may have rejeeted the Apocalypse from the decision of his 
own judginent, helped by his disinclination to the book and the existing 
doubt about its canonicity : being one of those who, like Luther in later 
times, sought and found * the Canon within the Canon.” 

66. Theodorct (bishop of Cyrus, died 57) alludes two or three times 
to the book: but on 2 Thess. ii. and on Ieb. xii. 22, he leaves it unno- 
ticed, as also in his Commentary on Daniel, Ou Ps. Ixxxvi. 2, he seems 
to aim at deseribing the heavenly Jerusalem in contrast to the apoealy ptic 
description. In speaking of Cerinthus, and of the Nicolaitans, the 
Montanists, and even of the Millenarian Nepos and his antagonist 
Dionysius of Alexandria, he says not a word of the Apocalypse. Only 
once he names it, and adduces ch. i. 9 with the formula “ John says :” 
but then it is in citing from Athanasius. 

67. After this, in the sixth century, the Syrian churches were 
divided on the matter. The Nestorians rejected the” Apocalypse, 
following Theodore of Mopsuestia and the Peschito: the Monophysites 
received it, following the Alexandrians, and Hippolytus, and Ephrem 
Syrus. Lticke thinks from certain indications that even among them it 
was not in ecclesiastical, but only in theological use, 

68. In the Greek chureh in Asia Minor, we have Andreas, of 
Cwsarea in Cappadocia, the writer of the first entire and connected 
Commentary on the Apocalypse. He fully and earnestly recognizes its 
genuineness and inspiration, and (see above, par. 32) appeals to the 
testimony of the ancients to bear him out: mentioning by name Papias, 
Treneus, Methodius, Cyril of Alexandria, and Gregory Theologus (of 
Nazianzum). It is perhaps hardly fair in Liicke to infer that, becanse 
he names so few, more might not have been adduced: hardly fair again 
to conelude that, becanse he promises to use their writings in his Com- 
mentary, and has uot expressly cited them, he did not so use them, or 
was himself one of the first who explained the book. 

69. Arethas, who followed Andreas in his see, and in his work of 
commenting on the Apocalypse, repeats in his prologue the scholium of 
Andreas on the Inspiration of the book, adding the authority of Basil 
the Great. But we are now approaching a time when, as Liieke remarks, 
it is really of small import who used the book and who did not, who 
regarded it as the work of the Apostle, and who did not. Still, a few 
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facts stand out from the general mass, which may be useful as indica- 
tions, or at all events have a claim to our attention. 

70. Such is the fact of the omission of all reference to the Apocalypse 
in the writings of Cosmas Indicopleustes in cent. vi. In his Christian 
Topography, book vii., he treats of the duration of the heavens according 
to Scripture, and Lticke thinks must of necessity have cited the book 
had it been in his Canon. Still, he uses the Festal Epistle of Athana- 
sins, 1n which it is expressly included in the Canon, 

71. The second canon of the Trullian, or Quinisextan council, sanc- 
tions on the one hand the Canon of the Laodicean council, and that of 
the eighty-five apostolic canons, both which omit the Apocalypse, and on 
the other that of the African Synods of the end of the fourth and 
beginning of the fifth centuries, which include it. Various conjectures 
have been made as to the account to be given of this. The desire to 
leave the question open (Liicke) can hardly have been the cause. We 
may safely leave such evidence to correct itself. 

72. The list may be closed with one or two notices from later cen- 
turies, shewing that the doubts were not altogether forgotten, though 
generally given up. 

Nicephorus (beginning of cent. ix.) reckons only twenty-six books of 
the New Test., and does not mention the Apocalypse either in the 
doubtful or in the apocryphal books. 

73. A prologue to the book in one of our MSS. (cent. x. or beginning 
of xi.), after defending its canonicity and apostolic origin, apologizes for 
the ancient Fathers not mentioning it among the books to be openly 
read in chureh “ because they eared more about urgent spiritual matters, 
and judged it unprofitable for the multitude to search into such deep 
things.” 

74. In the preface to the comments of Gicumenius (cent. xi.) the 
canonicity of the book is strongly asserted, and its being “a genuine 
production of the beloved Apostle and not spurious, as some erroneously 
say.” For this, the writer refers to Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, Metho- 
dius, Cyril, and Uippolytus. 

75. In the Church History of Nicephorus Callistus (cent. xiv.), he 
treats it as an acknowledged fact that the Apostle John, when in exile in 
Patmos undcr Domitian, wrote his Gospel and his holy and inspired 
Apocalypse. Still, when enumerating the books of the canon in ii. 46, 
partly from Eusebius, he says summarily of the Apocalypse, that some 
fancied that it was the work of John the Presbyter. 

76. It will be well, before passing to an account of modern opinion, to 
review the course and character of the evidence from antiquity. As we 
have before noticed, so again we may observe, that throughout, we have 
results here iu marked contrast to those of our enquiry regarding the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews. In that case there was a total lack of any 
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fixed general tradition in tho earliest times. Gradually, tho foree and 
eonvenience of an illustrious name being attached to the Epistle hore 
down the doubts originally resting on its authorship, and the Pauline 
_ origin became every where aequieseed in. Nothing could be more 
_ different from the history of the doubts about the authorship of the 
Apocalypse. Ilere we have a fixed and thoroughly authenticated primi- 
tive tradition. It comes from men only removed by one step from the 
Apostle John himself! There is absolutely no objective evidence whatever 
in favour of any other author, ‘The doubts first originate in considera- 
tions purely subjective. 

77. These are divisible into two classes, anti-millennial and critical. 
It was convenient to depreciate the book, on controversial grounds. It 
was found advisable not to read it in the ehurehes, and to forbid it to 
the young seholar. And, as matter of faet, thus it was that the doubts 
about the authorship sprung up. If it eountenaneced error, if it was 
not in the eanon, if it was not fit to be read, then it could not be the 
work of the Evangelist and Apostle. 

78. Again, to the same result contributed the critical grounds so 
ably urged by Dionysius of Alexandria, and observed upon above, par. 
50. I have there remarked, not only how absolutely shadowy and 
nothing-worth is Dionysius’s “fancy” that John the Presbyter wrote 
the book, but how this very expression is most valuable, as denoting the 
entire absence of all objective tradition to that effect in the middle of 
the third eentury. 

79. Thus the doubts grew up, and in certain parts of the church 
prevailed: the whole proecss being exaetly the converse of that which 
we traced in our Introduction to the Hebrews, 

80. And, as far as the foree of ancient testimony gocs, I submit that 
our inference also must be a contrary one. The authorship of the book 
by the Apostle John, as matter of primitive tradition, rests on firm and 
irrefragable ground. Three other authors are suggested: one, Cerin- 
thus, by the avowed enemies of the Apocalypse, an assertion which 
has never found any favour: the second, John the Presbyter, whose 
existenee seems indeed vouehed for by the passage of Papias, but of 
whom we know nothing whatever, nor have we onc particle of evidence 
to conneet him with the authorship of the Apocalypse: and the third, 
John Mark the Evangelist, who is equally unknown to ancient tradition 
as its author. 

81. As far then as purely external evidenee goes, I submit that our 
judgment can only be in one dircetion; viz. that the Apoealypse was 
written by the Apostle John, the Son of Zebedee. 

82. It will now be for us to sce how far internal critical considera- 
tions substantiate or impugn the tradition of the primitive ehureh. 

83. And in so doing, it will be well for us at once to deal with certain 
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confident assertions which Liicke and others are in the habit of making 
respecting the testimony of the Apocalypse itself. 

84. Liicke begins this portion of his Introduction by setting aside at 
once the evidence of Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, on the ground of 
supposed inconsistency with the testtmony of the writer himself ;—he 
cannot be the Apostle and Evangelist, “ because he plainly distinguishes 
himself from the Apostles :’—referring back to a previous section for the 
confirmation of this assertion. On looking there, we find, “ In ch, xxi. 14, 
in describing the heavenly Jerusalem, he speaks expressly of the twelve 
Apostles of Christ and their names on the twelve foundation stones of 
the celestial city, but apparently in such a manner as not in any way 
to include himself among them, but rather to exclude himself from them, 
and to speak of them as a higher and special class of servants and 
messengers of God.” 

85. Now let the reader observe that the “apparently” of the former 
section has become “ plainly” in the latter: for it is thus that even 
the best of the Germans are often apt to creep on, and to build up a 
whole fabric of argument upon an inference which at first was to 
themselves merely an uncertainty. 

86. In this particular case, the original assertion has in fact no 
ground to rest upon. The apocalyptic writer is simply describing the 
heavenly eity as it was shewn to him. On the foundations are the 
names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb. Now we may fairly ask, 
What reason can be given why the beloved Apostle should not have 
related this? Was he who, with his brother James, sought for the 
highest place of honour in the future kingdom, likely to have depre- 
ciated the apostolic dignity just because he himself was one of the 
Twelve? and on the ether hand, was he, whose personal modesty was as 
notable as his apostolic zeal, likely, in relating such high honour done to 
the Twelve, to insert a notice providing against the possible mistake 
being made of not counting himself among them ? 

87. So that the first tentative introduction, and the very confident 
after-assertion, of this testimony of the book itself, are alike groundless, 
A similar instanee will be found below, when we come to discuss the 
time and place of writing, of confident assertion respecting two snup- 
posed notices of date contained in the book itself, They turn out to be 
altogether dependent for their relevancy on a particular method of 
interpretation, not borne out by fair exposition. 

88. The notices contained in the Apocalypse respecting its writer 
may be stated as follows: 

First, his name is John, ch. 1. 1, 4, 9, xxii. 8. 

89. Secondly, he was known to, and of account among, the churehes 
of proconsular Asia. 

90, Thirdly, he was in exile (for so we submit must the words of 
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eh. 1. 9 be understood: see note there) in the island of Patmos. on 
account of his Christian testimony. 

We may add to these personal notices, that he takes especial pains to 
assert the aecnraey of his testimony, both in the beginning and at the 
end of his book: ch, i. 2, xxii. 8, ; 

91, Now thus far we have nothing whieh goes against the eccle- 
siastical tradition that he was the Apostle and Evangelist Johu. In 
the latter part of his life, this Apostle was thus connected with pro- 
consular Asia, long residing, and ultimately dying at Ephesus: sce 
Introduction to Vol. L, eh. v. $1.9 ff It is impossible to reject this 
coneurrent testimony of Christian antiquity: nor have even those done 
so, whose doubts on the Apocalypse are the strongest. 

92. Again, the exile of the Apostle John in Patmos under Domitian 
is matter of primitive tradition, apparently distinet from the notice con- 
tained in the Apocalypse: for his return from it under Nerva, of whieh 
no notiee is contained in that book, is stated as sueh by Ensebius: 
“then”? (when the Senate after Domitian’s death decreed that the 
unjustly exiled should return to their homes) “the tradition from the 
ancients informs ns that the Apostle John also returned from his exile in 
the island and dwelt at Ephesus.” And again, “The Apostle whom Jesns 
loved, yet surviving in the parts of Asia, ruled the churches there, having 
returned from his exile in the island after the death of Domitian.” 

93. Equally definite is the tradition, that St. John lived on among 
the Asiatie churehes till the time of Trajan: see Introduction, Vol, L., 
as above. 

94. It is worth while just to panse by the way, and consider, in what 
sitnation we are placed by these traditions. To reject them altogether 
would be out of all reason: and this is not done by Liicke himself, So 
that we must cither suppose that portion of them which regards the 
exile to have found its way in owing to the notice of Rev. i. 9, or to have 
been, independently of that notice, the result of a confusion in men’s 
minds between two persons of the same name, John. Either of these is 
undoubtedly possible: but it is their probability, in the face of other 
evidenee, which we have to estimate. 

95. We may safely ask then, was either of these mistakes at all likely 
to have been made by Irenens, who could write as follows: “ So that I 
ean deseribe the place where the blessed Polyearp sat and talked, and 
his goings forth and entrances, and the character of his life, and the form 
of his person, and the addresses which he used to make to the people, and 
how he related his converse with John, and that of the rest who had 
secn the Lord, and how he told his recollections of their sayings.” Town 
it seems to me out of all probability that such a writer, in aseribing the 
Apocalypse to John the Apostle, conld have confinsed him with another 
person of the same name. If we ever have trustworthy personal tradi- 
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tion, it is surely when it meunts up to those who saw and conversed 
with him respecting whem we wish to be informed. 

96. It may be said indeed, that Irenaeus docs net mention the exile in 
Patmes. But this would be mere trifling: he dees net, simply because 
he had ne ceeasion te do so: but his own date ef the seeing of the 
Apocalypse, at the end of the reign of Domitian (see above, par. 7), 
would, in combination with other notices, be sufficient te imply it: and 
besides, he admits it by inference from his unhesitatingly adopting the 
book as written by the Apestle. 

97. It seems then to me that the course of primitive tradition, even 
among those whe did not believe the Apocalypse to have been written 
by the Apestle, asserts of him that he was exiled in Patmos under 
Domitian: and that we have no reasonable ground for supposing this 
view to have arisen from auy ceufusion of persons, or te have been 
adopted merely frem the beek itself. Persens are appealed te, whe 
knew and saw and heard the Apostle himself: and those who thus 
appeal were not likely te have made a mistake ina peint of sneh vital 
importance. 

98. We now come to a weighty and ditlienlt part of our present 
enquiry: how far the matter and style of the Apocalypse bear out this 
result of primitive tradition. The reader will have seen, by the previous 
chapters of this Intreduetion, that Iam very far from depreeating, or 
depreciating, such a course ef criticism. I do net, as some of those whe 
have upheld against all eriticism the cemmonly received views, ehia- 
racterize such an enquiry as presumptuous, or its results as uncer- 
tain and vague. It is one which the soundest and best crities of all 
ages have followed, from Origen and Dionysins of Alexandria down 
te Bleck and Liteke: and, as I have elsewhere observed, is ene whieh 
will be more esteemed in propertion as biblical seience is spread and 
deepened, 

99. In applying it te the book before us, certainly the upholder 
of the primitive tradition of its Authorship is not encouraged by first 
appearances. Te is met at once by the startling phenomena so ably 
detailed by Dionysins of Alexandria at the end of his judgment. The 
Greek constrietion of the Gospel and Epistle’, though peculiar, is smooth 
and unexecptionable, free from any thing like barbarism or solecism in 
grammar: ‘not only faultless according te the Greek Langnage,” says 
Dionysins, “but very skilful in its words, its reasonings, and the putting 


” 


together of its meanmng.” When hewever we come to compare that 


ef the Writer of the Apocalypse, we find, at first sight, all this reversed: 


8 T speak in the course of this argument of the first Epistle only, as undoubted ; not 
that I do not believe the second and third to be genuine and characteristic also. See 
above, ch. xx. § i. 
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“Te see iis dintect and language not accurate Greck, ditt it uses barbarian 
idioms, and sometimes even solcecisms.” 

100. AL this must be freely acknowledged, and is abundantly exem- 
plitied th my Greek ‘Pestament Commentary. ‘The question for us how- 
ever is one which lies deeper than the surface, and beyond mere lirst 
appearances. Tt presents itself (o us ina double form: 

1) Ts there any aecount which might be given of this great dis- 
similarity, consistent with identity of Authorship? 

2) Ave there any indications of that identity, lying beneath the 
surface, notwithstanding this great dissimilarity? 

101. In reply to the first question, several thoughts at onec snggest 
themselves as claiming mention and contributing to its solution, The 
subject of the Apocalypse is so different from those of the Gospel and 
Kpistle, Ghat we may well expeet a not ineonsiderable difference of style. 
In those, the Writer is, under divine guidanee, calmly arranging his 
material, in full self-consciousness, and deliberately putting forth the 
produet, in words, of his own reflectiveness : in this, on the other hand, 
he is the rapt seer, borne along from vision to vision, speaking in a 
region and charaetcr totally diflerent®. Is this cireumstanee any eon- 
tribution to our reply? Let us consider further, 

102, Si. Johu was not a Greek, but a Galilean. To speak a certain 
kind of Greek was probably natural to him, as to almost all the in- 
habitants of Palestine of his time. But to write the Greek of his 
Gospel and Epistle, can hardly but lave been to him matter of effort. 
Or to put it in another point of view, the diction and form in whieh they 
were conveyed were the result of the deliberate exercise of a special gift 
of the Spirit, matured by practice, and deemed necessary for the purpose 
of those writings, to be put forth in them, 

103. In the Apocalypse, the case may be conecived to have been 
diflerent. The necessarily rhapsodieal and mysterious character of that 
hook may have led to the Apostle being left more to his vernacular and 
less correct Greek. Cireumstances too may have coutributed to this. 
The visions may have been set down in the solitude of exile, far from 
friends, and perhaps from the appliances of civilized life. The [Hebraistie 
style may have come more naturally in a writing so fashioned on Old 
Testament models, and bound by so many links to the prophecies of 
Hebrew prophets. The style too of advaneed age may have dropped the 
careful claboration of the preceding years, and restmed the rougher 
character of carly youth. 

104. I do not say that these considerations are cnough to account for _ 


9 Since writing this J see iu Davidson’s Titroduction, p. 587, “As Guerike has well 
expressed it, the Gospel was conceived and written in the understanding : but the 
Apocalypse in the Spérct.” 
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the great diversity whieh is presented: nay, I fairly own, that taken 
alone, they are not: and that the diffieulty has never yet been thoroughly 
solved, Still I do not coneeive that we are at liberty to ent the knot by 
denying the Apostolie Authorship, which primitive tradition has so 
firmly established. Far better is it to investigate patiently, and not, 
by blind partisanship on either side, to stop the way against unfettered 
search for a better account of the phenomena than has hitherto been 
given. 

105. It has been shewn more than onee, and in onr own country by 
Dr. Davidson in his Introdnetion, pp. 561 ff, that the roughnesses and 
solecisms in the Apocalypse have been, for the purposes of argument, 
very much exaggerated: that there are hardly any, whieh may not be 
paralleled in classical authors themselves, and that their more frequent 
oceurrence here is no more than is due to the peenliar nature of the 
subject and oceasion. This consideration should be borne in mind, and 
the matter investigated by the student for himself. 

106. Our second question asked above was, whether there are any 
marks of identity of Authorship linking together the Gospel, Epistle, 
and Apoealypse, notwithstanding this great and evident dissimilarity ? 

107. The individual character of the Writer of the Gospel and Epistle 
stands forth evident and undonbted. We seem to know him in a moment. 
Even in the report of sayings of our Lord common to him and the other 
Evangelists, the peculiar tinge of expression, the choice and collocation 
of words, leave no doubt whose report we are reading. And so strongly 
does the Epistle resemble the Gospel in these partienlars, that the 
criticism as well as the tradition of all ages has conenrred in aseribing 
the two to the same person. 

108. If now we look at the Apocalypse, we cannot for a moment feel 
that it is less individual, less reflecting the heart and eharaeter of its 
Writer. Its style, its manner of conception and arrangement of thought, 
its dietion, are alike full of life and personal reality. So that our con- 
ditions for making this enquiry are favourable. Our two objects of com- 
parison stand out well the one over against the other. Both are peen- 
liar, characteristic, individual. Butare the indieations presented by them 
such that we are compelled to infer different authorship, or are they such 
as seem to point to one and the same person ? 

109. The former of these questions has been affirmed by Liicke and 
the opponents of the Apostolic authorship: the latter by Hengstenberg, 
and those who uphold it. Let ns see how the matter stands. And in 
so doing (as was the ease in the similar enquiry in the Introduction to 
the Kpistle to the Hebrews), I shall not enter fully into the whole list 
of verbal and constructional peeuliarities, but, referring the reader for 
these to Liicke and Davidson, shall adduce, and dwell upon, some of the 
more remarkable and suggestive of them. 
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110, The first of these is one undeniably conneeting the Apoealypse 
with the Gospel and the Epistle, viz. the appellation the Word of 
God given to our Lord in ch. xix. 18 (see John i. 1; 1 Johui. 1). ‘This 
uname, “the Word,” for our Lord, is found in the New Test., only in the 
writings of St. John. Iam aware of the ingenuity with which Liicke 
has endeavonred to turn this expression to the contrary account, main- 
taining that it is a proof of diversity of authorship, inasmuch as the 
Evangelist never writes “the Word of God:” but I may leave it to any 
fair-judging reader to decide, whether it be not a far greater argument 
for identity that the remarkable designation “ the Word” is used, than 
for diversity that, on the solemn oceasion deseribed in the Apoealypse, 
the hitherto unheard adjunet “of God” is added. 

111. Another reply may be given to our deduetion from the use of 
this name: viz. that it indieates not necessarily Jolin the Apostle, bunt 
only one familiar with his teaching, as we may suppose that other John 
to have been. All I can say to this is. that which I cannot help feeling 
to apply to the whole hypothesis of the authorship by the second John, 
that if it be so,—if one bearing the same name as the Apostle, having 
the same place among the Asiatie ehurehes, put forth a book in which he 
also used the Apostle’s peculiar phrases, and yet took no pains to prevent 
the confusion which must neeessarily arise between himself and the Apostle, 
T do not well see how the advoeates of his authorship ean help pro- 
nouncing the book a forgery, or at all events the work of one who, in 
relating the visions, was not unwilling to be taken for his greater and 
Apostolie namesake. 

112. Another link, binding the Apocalypse to both Gospel and Epistle, 
is the use of “he that overcometh,” in the Epistles to the churehes, 
ch. ii. 7, 11, 17, 26, iii. 5, 12, 21 (twiee): and ch. xii. 11, xv. 2, xvii. 14, 
xxi. 7. Compare John xvi. 33; 1 John ii. 13, 14, iv. 4, v. -£ (twiee), 5. 
It is amusing to observe again how dexterously Liieke turns the edge of 
this, “Ze that overcometh” is never used absolutely in Gospel or in 
Epistle, as it is in the Apocalypse: therefore it again is a mark of diver- 
sity, not ofidentity. Bunt surely this is the very thing we might expect. 
The “overcoming the world,” “ the wicked one,” “them,” &c.,—these are 
the details, and come under notiee while the strife is proceeding, or when 
the object is of more import than the bare aet: but when the end is 
spoken of, and the final and general victory is all that remains mn view, 
nothing ean be more natural than that he who alone spoke of “ over- 
coming the world,” “the wicked one,” “ them,”’—should also be the ouly 
one to designate the vietor by “he that overcometh.” Besides whieh, we 
have also the other use, in Rev. xii. 11. 

118. A third remarkable word, true, in the sense, more or less, of 
genuine (al’thinos), is once used by St. Luke (Luke xvi. 11), once by 
St. Paul (1 Thess. i. 9), and three times in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
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(Ileb. viii. 2, ix. 24, x. 22): but nine times in the Gospel of St. John’, 
four times in the Epistle?, and ten times in the Apocalypse*. ere 
again, it is true, Liicke adduecs this on the other side, alleging that 
while the Evangelist uses the word only in the sense of genuine— 
“the true God,” “the true light,” “the true bread,”—the Author of the 
Apocalypse uses it of Christ as a synonym with “ farthful,” “righteous,” 
“holy,” and asa predieate of the “words,” “judgments,” “ways” of 
God, This latter is true enough ; but the former assertion is singularly 
untrne. For in four ont of the nine places in the Gospel, the subjective 
sense of the word must be taken; viz. in iv. 27, vii. 28, viii. 16, xix. 35: 
and in the last of these, “his test/mony ¢s true,” the word is used exactly 
as in Rey. xxii. 6, “these sayings are faithful and true.” 

114. The word lamb (literally, little lamb), which designates our 
Lord 29 times in the Apocalypse, only elsewhere occurs in John xx1. 13, 
not with reference to Him. Bnt it is remarkable that John i. 29, 36 are 
the only places where he is called by the name of a lamb, another Greek 
word being used, in reference donbiless to Isa. lili, 7 (Acts vili, 32), as 
in one other place where He is compared to a lamb, 1 Pet. i. 19. The 
Apocalyptic writer, as Liieke observes, probably chooses the diminutive, 
and attaches to it the epithet “ slain,” for the purpose of contrast to the 
majesty and power which he has also to predicate of Christ : but is it 
not to be taken into aceount, that this personal name, the Lamb, whether 
in one form or the other, whether with or without the adjunct “ of God,” 
is common only to the two books ? 

115. To these many minor examples might be added, and will be found 
treated at length in Liicke, p.669 ff, Davidson, p. 561 *, The latter writer 
has snececded in many cases in shewing the unfairness of Liicke’s strong 
partisanship, by which he makes every similarity into a dissimilarity : 
bunt on the other hand he on his side has gone perhaps too far in 
attempting to answer every objection of this kind. After all, while there 
certainly are weighty indications of identity of authorship, there is also 
a residuum of phenomena of diversity quite enough for the reasonable 
support of the contrary hypothesis. If the book stood alone in the 


1 John i. 9, iv. 23, 37, vi. 32, vii. 28, viii. 16, xv. 1, xvii. 3, xix. 35. 
2 1 Jolin ii. 8, v. 20 thrice. 
3 ch. iii. 7, 14, vi. 10, xv. 3, xvi. 7, xix. 2, 9, 11, xxi. 5, xxii. 6. 
4 T have observed the following which I have not seen clsewhere notieed, oeeurring 
only in the three books, or oxly in the peculiar sense :— 
1. “ ¥e cannot bear them yet,” John xvi. 12. 
“ Thou canst nol bear wicked men,” Rey. ji. 2. 
2. “ Weary from kis journey,” John iv. 6. 
“Thou hast not (literally) grown weary,” Rev. ii. 3. 
3. Two angels in white,” John xx. 12. 
“They shalt wath with me in white,” Rev. iti. 4. 
4. Compare Rev, iii. 18 with 1 Joba ii, 20, 27, as to the anointing and its effects. 
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matter of evidence, Lown T should be quite at a loss how to substantiate 
identity of authorship between it and the Gospel and Epistle. But as it 
is, our main reliance ts on the concurrent testimony of primitive tradi- 
tion, which hardly can be stronger than it is, and which the perfectly 
eratuitous hypothesis respecting a second John as the author cutirely 
fails to shake. 

116. Our question vespeeting the internal evidence furnished by the 
book itself is thus in a position entirely different from that whieh it 
oceupied in the Intreduction to the Epistle to the Iebrews. There, we 
had no primitive tradition so general, or of such authority as to command 
our assent. ‘The question was perfeetly open. The authorship by St. 
Paul was an opinion at first tentatively and partially held: then as tine 
wore on, acquiring consisteney and acceptance, Judging of this by the 
hook itself. is it for us to aceept or to reject it 2 In lack of any worthy 
external evidence, we were thrown back on this as our main material for 
a judgement, 

117. But with regard to the Apocalypse, external and internal evidence 
have changed places. The former is now the main material for our 
judgment. It is of the highest and most satisfaetory kind. It was 
unanimous in very early times. It came from those who knew and had 
heard St. John himself. It only begins to be impugned by those who 
had doctrinal objections to the book. ‘The doubt was taken np by more 
reasonable men on internal and critical grounds. But no real substan- 
tive counter-claimant was ever produced : only one whose very existence 
depended on the report of two tombs bearing the name of Jolin, and ona 
not very perspicuous passage of Papias. 

118. This being so, our enquiry necessarily has taken this shape:—-/s 
the book itself tneonsistent with this apparently trrefragable testimony ? 
And in replying to it, we have confessed that the differences between it 
and the Gospel and Epistle are very remarkable, and of a character 
hitherto unexplained, or not fully accounted for: but that there are at 
the same time striking notes of similarity in expression and cast of 
thought: and that perhaps we are not in a position to take into account 
the effect of a totally different subject and totally different cireumstanees 
upen one, who though knowing and speaking Greek, was yet a Hebrew 
by birth. 

119. Thus, all things considered, being it is true far from satisfied with 
any account at present given of the peentiar style and phenomena of the 
Apocalypse, but being far less satisfied with the proecdure of the anta- 
gonists of the Apostolic anthorship, we are not prepared to withhold our 
assent from the firm and unshaken testimony of primitive tradition, that 
the author was the Apostle and Evangelist St. John. 
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SECTION II. 
PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING. 


1. The enquiry as to the former of these is narrowed within a very 
small space. From the notice contained in the book itself (ch. i, 9) the 
writing must have taken place either in Patmos, or after the return from 
exile. The past tenses, “ bore witness” in ch. i. 2, and “ £ was” in i. 9, do 
not decide for the latter alternative ; they may both be used as from the 
point of time when the book should be read, as is common in all narra- 
tives. On the other hand, it would be more probable, judging from with- 
out, that the writing should take place after the return, especially if we 
are to eredit the aceount given by Victorinus, that St. John was con- 
demned to the mines in Patmos. We have no means of determining the 
question, and must leave it in doubt. If the style and peculiarities are 
to be in any degree attributed to outward circumstances, then it would 
seen to have been written in solitude, and sent from Patmos to the 
Asiatie churches. 

2. The only traditional notice worth recounting is that given by Vie- 
torinus (eent. iv.): on Rev. x. 11: where he relates that John saw 
the Apocalypse in Patmos, and then after his release on the death of 
Domitian, “afterwards delivered down the same Apocalypse which he 
had reeeived from the Lord.” Arethas indeed (cent. x.) says on Rev. 
vil., “The Evangelist prophesied this in Tonia which is by Ephesus :” 
but this is too late to be of any aceount in the matter. 

3. It has been remarked, that the cireumstance of John having pre- 
pared to write down the voiees of the seven thunders, Rev. x. 4, appears 
to sanction the view that the writing took place at the same time with 
the secing of the visions. 

4, As regards Patmos itself, itis one of the group called the Sporades, 
tothe S. of Samos, Jt is about thirty Roman miles in cireumference. A 
eave is still shewn in the island (now Patmo) where St. John is said 
to have seen the Apoealypse. See the Dietionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. . 

5. With regard however to the time of writing, there has been no 
small controversy. And at this we need not be surprised, seeing that 
principles of interpretation are involved. 

We will first deal with ancient tradition, as far as it gives us any indi- 
eation as to the date. 

6. Ireneus, in a passage already cited (§ i. par. 7), tells us that the 
Apoealypse ‘was seen close upon our own generation, at the end of the 
reign of Domitian.” 


* Stuart, p. 215. 
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7. Clement of Alexandria says, “ When, at the death of the tyrant, le 
removed from the island Patmos to Ephesns, &e.” This passuce, it is 
true, contains no mention who the tyrant was, nor any allusion to the 
writing of the Apocalypse: but it is interesting for our present enquiry 
as shewing, in its citation by Eusebius, how he understood the date fur- 
nished by it. For le introdnecs it by saying that St. Johu “ruled the 
ehurehes in Asia when he had returned from his exile tn the island after 
the death of Domitian,” and cites Clement as one of the witnesses of 
the faet. 

8. Origen merely ealls St. John’s perseeutor ‘ the king of the Romans,’ 
without speeifyving which. And he seems to do this wittingly: for he 
notices that Jolin himself does not mention who condemned him. See 
the passage quoted above, § i. par. 12. 

9, Ensebius, having cited the passage of Irenwus notieed above, says, 
“Some have cven accurately specified the time as the fifteenth year of 
Domitian, mentioning, with many others, Flavia Domitilla, daughter of 
the sister of Flavius Clemens, one of the powerful men at Rome at that 
time, as having been banished to the island Pontia for her testimouy 
to Christ.” And this same statement he repeats elsewhere: and, in 
another plaee, gives the account of the return of St. John from Patmos 
in the beginning of Nerva’s reign, cited above, par. 92, 

10. Tertullian does not appear quite to bear out Eusebius’s under- 
standing of him: for he only says, after mentioning the persecution of 
Nero, ‘ Domitian also had attempted it, being a partial inheritor of 
Nero’s ernelty: but being also accessible to humane feeling, he easily 
stopped it when begun, and even restored those whom he had banished.” 
Here he certainly makes Domitian himself recall the exiles. 

11. Victorinus, in the passage above referred to (par. 1), and after- 
wards (par, 2), plainly gives the date: as also in another place, where 
he states that the Apocalypse was written under Domitian. 

12. Jerome says, “ Domitian in his fourteenth year beginning the 
perseention second after Nero, he (John) being banished to the island 
Patmos wrote the Apocalypse .... but when Domitian was slain, and 
his acts, on account of their excessive cruelty, repealed by the Senate, 
he returned to Ephesus under the Enaperor Nerva.” See too his testi- 
mony above, § i. par, 25, 

13. So also Sulpicius Severus and Orosius, and later writers gene- 
rally. The first who breaks in upon this concurrent tradition is Epi- 
phanius, in two very curious passages: the first where he says, “ that 
the IIoly Spirit moved John to write his Gospel, at the age of ninety, 
after his return from Patmos, which took place under Claudius Cwsar ;” 
the other,—that “he prophesied long ago, in the times of Claudius 
Cesar, when he was in the island Patmos.” 

14. Now it is plain that there must be some strange blunder here, 
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which Liicke, who makes much of Epiphanins’s testimony as shewing 
that the tradition, which he calls the Irenzan, was not received by 
Epiphanius, entirely, and conveniently, omits to notice. The passage 
evidently.sets the return from exile in the extreme old age of St. John. 
Now if this is so, seeing that Clandins reigned from 41 to 54 A.D., 
putting the return from exile at the last of these dates, we should 
have St. John aged ninety in the year 54: in other words, thirty- 
three years older than our Lord, and sixty-three at least when called 
to be an Apostle: a result which is at variance with all ancient 
tradition whatever. Either Epiphanins has fallen into some great 
mistake, which is not very probable, or he means by Claudius some 
other Emperor: if Nero, then he would still be wrong as to St. John’s 
ave at or near to his return, 

15. The testimony of Muratori’s fragment on the Canon has been 
cited (by Stuart, p. 218) as testifying to an early date, But all it says 
is this: “The blessed Apostle Paul himself, following the order of his 
predecessor Jolin, writes by name to seven churches in the same order.” 
And the word predecessor, as has been pointed out by Credner, merely 
seems to ean that St. John was an apostle before St. Paul (or perhaps 
only represents the title presbyter or elder), not to imply that he wrote 
his seven epistles before St. Paul wrote his. 

16. The preface to the Syriac version of the Apocalypse published 
by De Dieu, supposed to have been made in the 6th century, says that 
the visions were seen by St. John in the island of Patmos, to which he 
had been banished by the Emperor Nero. 

17. Theophylact, in his preface to the Gospel of St. John, says that 
¢t was written thirty-two years after the Ascension in the island of 
Patmos: and in so saying, plaees the exile under Nero, But he clearly 
is wrong, as Liicke remarks, or his meaning not clearly understood, 
when he attributes the writing of the Gospel to this time: and more- 
over he is inconsistent with himself: for in commenting on Matt. xx. 
22, he remarks that as Tlerod put to death the Apostle James 
the greater, so Trajan condemned John as a martyr to the word of 
truth. 

18. Jerome determines nothing, only citing Tertullian: ‘ Tertullian 
relates that having been put by Nero into a cask of burning oil, he came 
out clearer and healthier than he went in.” But Tertnilian only says, 
in the place apparently referred to, “ Happy is the (Roman) Church 

. Where Peter was equalled to the passion of our Lord, where Paul 
was crowned with the death of John (i.e. the Baptist), where the 
Apostle John having been immersed in burning oil and taken no hurt, 
was banished to an island.” It surely is stretching a point here to say 
that he implies all three events to have taken place under Nero. 

19, The Author of the “ Synopsis of the Life and Death of the Pro- 
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phets, Apostles, and Diseiples of the Lord” (ostensibly Dorotheus, 
hishop of Tyre: but probably it belongs to the 6th century), makes 
Johu to be exiled to Patmos by Trajan. Andreas and Arethas give no 
decided testimony on the point. Arethas, in commenting on Rey. vi. 
12, says, that some applied this prophecy to the destrnetion of Jerusalem 
under Vespasian: but this is distinetly repudiated by Andreas: allowing 
however (on vit. 2) that such things did happen to the Jewish Christians 
who escaped the evils inflicted on Jerusalem by the Romans, yet they 
more probably refer to the times of Antichrist. Arethas agin, on Rev. 1. 
) cites withont any protest Eusebius, as asserting St. John’s exile in 
Patios to have taken place under Domitian. 

20, Much more evidence on this subjeet from other later writers 
whose testimonics are of less consequenee,—and more minute diseus- 
sion of the earher testimonies, will be found in Elliott, Tore Apeca- 
lyptiex, i. pp. 31—46, and Appendix, No, i. pp. 5083—517. In the 
last mentioned, he has gone well and carefully through the arguments 
on external evidence adduced by Liicke and Stuart for the writing under 
Galba and Nero respeetively, and, as it seems to me, disposed of 
them all. 

21. Onr result, as far as this part of the question is considered, may 
be thus stated. We have a eonstant and unswerving primitive tradi- 
tion that St. John’s exile took place, and the Apocalypse was written, 
towards the end of Domitian’s reign. With this tradition, as has been 
often observed, the circumstances seem to agree very well. We have 
no evidenee that the first, or Neronie, persceution, extended beyond 
Rome, or found vent in condemnations to exile. Whereas in regard to 
the second we know that both these were the case. Indeed the libera- 
tion at Domitian’s death of those whom he had exiled is substantiated 
hy Dio Cassius, who, in relating the beginning of Nerva’s reign, says, 
“Through hatred of Domitian his statues . . . were thrown down . . . 
and Nerva pardoned those who were condemned for impicty, and recalled 
the exiles... and made a general concession that neither impiety, 
nor Jewish way of living, should form matter of acensation against 
any.” —— 

22. Assuming then the faet of St. John’s exile at Patmos during a 
persecution for the Gospel’s sake, it is far more likely that it should 
have heen under Domitian than under Nero or under Galba, But one 
main reHanee of the advocates of the earlier date is internal evidence 
supposed to be furnished by the book itself. And this, first, from the 
rough and Ilebraistic style. I have already disenssed this point, and 
have fully admitted its diffienlty, however we view it. I need only add 
now, that I do not eonecive we at all diminish that dithienlty by sup- 
posing it to be written before the Gospel and Epistle. The Greck of 
the Gospel and Epistle is not the Greek of the Apoealypse in a maturer 
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state: but if the two belong to one and the same writer, we must seek 
for the cause of their diversity not in chronological but rather in 
psychological considerations. 

~23. Again, it is said that the book furnishes indications of having 
been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, by the fact of its 
mentioning the city and the temple, ch. xi. 1 ff, and the twelve tribes as 
yet existing, ch. vi. 4—8. This argument has been very much insisted 
on by several of the modern German critics. But we may demur to it 
at once, as containing an assumption which we are not prepared to 
grant: viz. that the prophetic passage is to be thus interpreted, or has 
any thing to do with the literal Jerusalem. Let the canon of interpreta- 
tion be first substantiated, by which we are to be bound in our under- 
standing of this passage, and then we can recognize its bearing on the 
chronological question. Certainly Liicke has not done this, but, as usual 
with him, has fallen to abusing Hengstenberg, for which he undoubtedly 
has a strong case, while for his own interpretation he seems to me to 
make out a very weak one. 

24. Another such assumption is found in the confident assertion by 
the same crities, that the passages inch. xiii. 1 ff, xvii. 10 point out the 
then reigning Crsar, and that by the conditions of those passages, such 
reigning Casar must be that one who suits their chronological theory. 
It is not the place here to diseuss principles of interpretation : but we 
may fairly demur again to the thus assuming a principle irrespective of 
the requirements of the book, and then judging the book itself by it. 
This is manifestly done by Liicke. Besides which, the differences 
among themselves of those who adopt this view are such as to deprive 
it of all fixity as an historical indication. Are we to reckon our Cwsars 
forwards (and if so, are we to begin with Julius, or with Augustus ?), or 
backwards, upon some independent assumption of the time of writing, 
which the other phenomena must be made to fit? Ifthe reader will 
consult the notes on ch. xvii. 10, I trust he willsee that any sneh view of 
the passages ix untenable. 

25. Upon interpretations like these, insulated, and derived from mere 
first impressions of the wording of single passages, is the whole fabric 
built, which is to supersede the primitive tradition as to the date of the 
Apocalypse. On this account, Irenaeus, who had such good and suffi- 
cient means of knowing, must be supposed to have made a mistake in 
the date which heassigns : on this account, all those additional testimonies 
which in any other case would have been addueed as independent and 
important, are to be assumed to have been mere repetitions of that of 
Treneus. 
~ 26. But it is most unfortunate for these critics that, when once so 
sure a ground is established for them as a direct indication, in the book 
itself, of the emperor under whom it was written, they cannot agree 
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among themselyes who this emperor was. Some among them (c.g. 
Stuart, and others) taking the natural (and one would think the only 
possible) view of such an historical indication, begin according to general 
enstom with Julius, and bring the writing under Nero. Mwald and 
Liicke, on account of the “is not, and shall come” of ch. xvii. 8, which 
they wish to apply te Nero, desert the usnal reckoning of Roman 
emperors, and begin with Augustus, thas bringing the writing under 
Galba, Again, Eichhorn and Bleek, wishing to bring the writing under 
Vespasian, omit Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, relying on an expression of 
Suctonins, that their reigns were a mere “rebellion of three princes.” 
Thus by changing the usual starting-point, and leaving ont of the usual 
list of the Cwsars any nmuber found convenient, any view we please may 
he substantiated by this kind of interpretation. Those whose view of 
the prophecy extends wider, and who attach a larger meaning to the 
symbols of the beast and his image and his heads, will not be induced by 
such very uncertain speculations to set aside a primitive and as it appears , 
to them thoroughly trustworthy tradition. 

27. It may be observed that Liicke attempts to give an account of 
the origin of what he calls the Irenwan tradition, freely confessing that 
his proof (?) of the date is not complete without snch an account. 
The character of the account he gives is well worth observing. When, 
he says, men fonnd that the apocalyptic prophecies had failed of their 
accomplishment, they began to give a wider sense to them, and to put 
them ata later date. And having given this acconnt, he attempts to 
vindicate it from the charge of overthrowing the authority of Scripture 
prophecy, and says that thongh it may not be as convenicnt as the way 
which modern orthodoxy has struck out, yet it leads more safely to the 
desired end, and to the permanent enjoyment of true faith. 

28. With every disposition to search and prove all things, and ground 
faith upon things thus proved, I own I am quite unable to come to 
Liicke’s conclusions, or to those of any of the maintainers of the 
Neronic or any of the earlicr dates. The book itself, it seems to me, 
refuses the assignment of such times of writing. The evident assump- 
tion which it makes of long-standing and general persecution (ch. vi. 9) 
forbids us to place it in the very first perseention, and that only a partial 
one: the undoubted transference of Jewish temple emblems to a Chris- 
tian sense (ch. i. 20) of itself makes us suspect those interpreters who 
maintain the literal sense when the temple and city are mentioned: the 
analogy of the prophecies of Daniel forbids us to limit to individual 
kings the interpretation of the symbolic heads of the beast: the whole 
character and tone of the writing preelndes our imagining that its 
original reference was ever intended to be to mere local matters of 
secondary import. 

29, The state of those to whom it was addressed furnishes another 
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powerful subsidiary argument in favour of the later date. This will be 
expanded in the next section. 

30. These things then being considered,—the decisive testimony of 
primitive tradition, and failure of all attempts to set it aside,—the 
internal evidence furnished by the book itself, and equal failure of all 
attempts by an unwarrantable interpretation to raise up counter 
evidence,—I have no hesitation in believing, with the ancient fathers and 
most compctent witnesses, that the Apocalypse was written at the end 
of the reign of Domitian, i.e. about the year 95 or 96 A.D. 


SECTION III. 
TO WHOM ADDRESSED. 


1. The superseription of the book plainly states for what readers 
it was primarily intended. At the same time indications abound, that 
the whole Christian church was in view. In the very epistles to the 
seven churches themselves, all the promises and sayings of the Lord, 
though arising ont of local circumstances, are of perfectly general 
application. And in the course of the prophecy, the wide range of 
objects embraced, the universality of the cautions and enconragements, 
the vast periods of time comprised, leave us no inference but this, that 
the book was intended for the comfort and profit of every age of the 
Christian Church. In treating therefore the question at the head of 
this section in its narrower and literal sense, I am not excluding the 
broader and general view. It lies behind the other, as in the rest 
of the apostolic writings. ‘These things,” as the older Scriptures, 
“are written for our ensamples, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come:” or, in the language of the Muratori fragment on the Canon, 
“ John, though he writes to seven churches, yet speaks to all.” 

2. The book then was directly addressed to the seven churches of 
proconsular Asia, A few remarks must be made on the general subject 
of the names and state of these churches, before entering on a description 
of them severally. 

3. First, as to the selection of the names. The number seven, 
so often used by the Seer to express universality, has here prevailed in 
oceasioning that number of names to be selected out of the churches in 
the district. For these were not all the churches comprised in Asia 
proper. Whether there were Christian bodies in Colossa and Iiera- 
polis, we cannot say. Those cities had been, since the writing of 
St. Paul’s Epistle, destroyed by an earthquake, and in what state of 
restoration they were at this date is uncertain. But from the Epistles 
of Ignatins we may fairly assume that there were churches in Magnesia 
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and Tralles. The unmber seven then is representative, not exhaustive. 
These seven are taken in the following order: Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea. That is, beginning 
with Ephesus, the first city in the provinee (sce note, Acts ii. 9), it 
follows a line from South to North up to Pergamum, then takes. the 
ucighbouring city of Thyatira, and follows another line from North to 
South. 

4. As regards the general state of these churches, we may make the 
following remarks : 

We have from St. Paul, setting aside the Epistle to the Ephesians, not 
from any doubt as to its original destination, but as containing no local 
notices, and that to Philemon, as being of a private character,—three 
Epistles containing notices of the Christian churches within this district. 
The first in point of time is that to the Colossians (A.p..61—63): then 
follow the two to Timothens, dating fron 67 to 68. It is important to 
observe, that all these. Epistles, even the latest of them, the second to 
Timotheus, have regard to a state of the churches evidently preceding 
by many years that set before us in this book. The germs of heresy 
and error there apparent (sce Introduetion to the Pastoral Epistles, ¢ i. 
par. 12 ff.) had expanded into definite sects (ch. ii. 6,15): the first ardour 
with which some of them had received and practised the Gospel, had 
cooled (ch. ii. 4, 5, iii, 2): others had increased in zeal for God, and were 
surpassing their former works (ch. ii. 19). Again, the days of the martyr- 
dom of Antipas, an eminent servant of Christ, are referred back to as 
some time past (ch. ii. 13). 

5. It is also important to notice that Lacdicea is deseribed (ch. iii. 17) 
as boasting in her wealth aud self-sufficiency. Now we know from Tacitus 
(see below, § iv. par. 12), that in the sixth year of Nero, or in the tenth, 
according to Eusebius (and apparently with more aceuracy ), Laodicea was 
destroyed by an earthquake, and recovered herself by her own resources, 
without any assistance from the Mead of the state. Tow many years it 
night take before the city conld again put on such a spirit of sclf-suflicing 
pride as that shewn in ch. iii. 17, it is not possible to fix exactly: but it 
is obvious that we must allow more time for this than would be consistent 
with the Neronic date of the Apocalypse. This is confirmed when we 
observe the spiritual charaeter given of the Laodicean ehurch,—that of 
lukewarmness,—and refleet, that such a character does not ordinarily 
accompany, nor follow close upon, great judgments and afflictions, but is 
the result of a period of calm and prosperity, and gradually encroaching 
compromise with ungodliness. 

6. I may farther mention, that the fact of the relation here shewn to 
exist between John and the churches of proconsular Asia, points to a 
period wholly distinet from that in which Paul, or his disciple Timotheus, 
exercised authority in those parts. And this alone would lead us to meet 
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with a decided negative the hypothesis of the Apocalypse being written 
under Nero, Galba, or even Vespasian. At the same time, see note on 
ch, ii, 20,—the mention of eating things sacrificed to idols there iden- 
tifies the temptations and ditlieulties which beset the churches when the 
Apocalypse was written, with those which we know to have been pre- 
valent in the apostolic age, and thus gives a strong confirmation of the 
authenticity of the book. 

I now proceed to consider these churches one by one. 

7. Eruersvs, the eapital of proconsular Asia, has already been described, 
and a sketch of its history given, in the Introduction to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, § ii. parr. 1—6. More detailed accounts are there referred to. 
The notes to the Epistle will in each case put the student in possession 
of the general character and particular excellencies or failings of each 
church, so that I need not repeat them here. In reference to the threat 
uttered by our Lord in ch. ii. 5, we may remark, that a few miserable 
huts, and ruins of great extent and massiveness, are all that now remains 
of the former splendid capital of Asia. The candlestick has indeed 
been removed from its place, and the church has become extinct. We 
may notice, that Ephesus naturally leads the seven, both as the metro- 
polis of the province, and as containing that ehureh, with which the 
Writer himself was individually connected. 

8. Smyrna, a famous commercial city of Ionia, at the head of the 
bay named after it, and at the month of the small river Meles: from 
which Homer, whose birthplace Smyrna, among other cities, claimed to 
he, is sometimes called Melesigenes. It is 320 stadia (40 miles) north 
of Ephesns. It was a very ancient city: but lay in ruins, after its 
destruction by the Lydians (B.c. 627), for 400 years (till Alexander the 
Great, according to Pliny and Pausanias; till Antigonus, according to 
Strabo). It was then rebuilt, 20 stadia from old Smyrna, and rose to 
be, in the time of the first Caesars, one of the fairest and most populous 
cities in Asia. Modern Smyrna is a large city of more than 120,000 
inhabitants, the centre of the trade of the Levant. The church in 
Smyrna was distinguished for its illustrious first bishop the martyr 
Polyearp, who is said by Irenwus to have been put to death in the 
stadium there in a.p. 166. 

9. Percamum (sometimes Pergamus), an ancient city of Mysia, on 
the river Caicus, an “illustrious city” (Strabo). At first it appears to 
have been a mere hill-fortress of great natural strength; but it became 
an important city owing to the circumstance of Lysimachus, one of 
Alexander’s generals, having chosen it for the reception of his treasures, 
and entrusted them to his eunuch Phileterus, who rebelled against him 
(nc. 283), and founded a kingdom, which lasted 150 years, when it was 
bequeathed by its last sovereign Attalns IIT. (b.c. 133) to the Roman 
people. Pergamum possessed a magnificent library, founded by its 
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sovereign Humenes (B.c. 197—159), which subsequently was given by 
Antony to Cleopatra, and perished with that at Alexandria under Caliph 
Omar. It became the official capital of the Romau province of Asia. 
‘There was there a celebrated temple of JEsculapius, on which see note, 
eh. ii, 18. There is still a considerable city, containing, it is said 
(Stuart, p. 450), about 38000 nominal Christians. It is now called 
Bergamah. 

10. Tuyarira, once ealled Pelopia and Enippia, a town in Lydia, 
about a day’s journey south of Perganmm. It was perhaps originally a 
Maccdonian colony. Its chief trade was dyeing of purple, ef. Acts xvi. 14 
aud note, It is said to be at present a considerable town with many 
rnins, called Ak-llisar, and to contain some 3000 Christians. 

11. Sanpis, the ancient capital of the kingdom of Lydia, lay in a 
plain between the mountains Tmolus and Hermus, on the small river 
Pactolus: 38 miles from Thyatira and 28 from Philadelphia by the 
Antonine Itinerary. Its classical history is well known. In the reign 
of Tiberius it was destroyed by an earthquake, but restored by order of 
that emperor. It was the capital of a “conventus” in the time of 
Pliny; and continued a wealthy city to the end of the Byzantine empire. 
More than one Christian council was held here. In the eleventh century 
Sardis fell into the hands of the Turks, and in the thirteenth it was 
destroyed by Tamerlane. Only a village (Sart) now remains, built 
among the ruins of the ancient city. 

12, PHitaperpiia, in Lydia, on the N.W. side of Mount Tmolus, 
28 miles S.E, from Sardis. It was built by Attalus Philadelphus, King 
of Pergamum. Earthquakes were exceedingly prevalent in the district, 
and it was more than once nearly demolished by them. Tt defended 
itself against the Turks for some time, but was eventually taken by 
Bajazet in 1890. It is now a considerable town named Allabshar, 
containing ruins of its ancient wall, and of about twenty-four churches, 

13. Laopicea, “ Laodiceia ad Lyeum,” was a eelebrated city in the 
S.W. of Phrygia, near the river Lyeus. It was originally ealled Dios- 
polis, and afterwards Rhoas: and the name Laodicea was owing to its 
heing rebuilt by Antiochus Theos in honour of his wife Laodice. It 
was not far from Colossw, and only six miles W. of Iierapolis. It 
suffered much in the Mithridatie war: bnt recovered itself, and became 
a wealthy and important place, at the end of the republic and under the 
first emperors. It was completely destroyed by the great carthquake in 
the year 62 A.p.: but was rebuilt by the wealth of’ its own citizens, 
without help from the state, Its state of prosperity and carelessness in 
spiritual things described in the Epistle is well illustrated by these facts. 
St. Paul wrote an Epistle to the Laodiccans, now lost. See Col. iv. 16, 
and this Introduction, ch. xiv. § iii. 2, 3. It prodneed literary men of 
eminence, and had a great medical sehool. It was the eapital of a “ con- 
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ventus” during the Roman empire. It was utterly ravaged by the 
Turks, and “nothing,” says Ilamilton, “can exceed the desolation 
and melancholy appearance of the site of Laodicca.” A village exists 
among the ruins, named Eski-hissar. 

14. See for further notices on the Seven Churches, Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Geography, from which, among other sources, the above 
accounts are compiled. In those works will be found detailed references 
to the works of various travellers who have visited them. 


SECTION IV. 
OBJECT AND CONTENTS, 


1. The Apocalypse declares its own object (ch. i. 1) to be mainly 
préphetic; the exhibition to God’s servants of things which must 
shortly come to pass. And to this by far the larger portion of the 
book is devoted. From ch. iv. | to xxii. 5, is a series of visions pro- 
phetie of things to come, or introducing in their completeness allegories 
which involve things to come. Intermixed however with this pro- 
phetic development, we have a course of hortatory and encouraging 
sayings, arising out of the state of the churches to which the book is 
written, and addressed through them to the church universal. * 

2. These sayings are mostly related iv style and sense to the Epistles 
with which the book began, so as to preserve in a remarkable manner 
the unity of the whole, and to shew that it is not, as Grotius and some 
others have supposed, a congeries of different fragments, but one united 
work, written at one and the same time. The practical tendency of the 
Epistles to the Churches is never lost sight of throughout. So that we 
may fairly say that its object is not ouly to prophesy of the future, but 
also by such prophecy to rebuke, exhort, and console the Church. 

3. Such being the general object, our enquiry is now narrowed to 
that of the prophetic portion itself: and we have to enquire what was 
the aim of the Writer, or rather of Him who inspired the Writer, in 
delivering this prophecy. 

4, And in the first place, we are met by an enquiry which it may be 
strange enough that we have to make in this day, but which nevertheless 
must be made. Is the book, it is asked, strictly speaking, a revelation 
at all? Is its so-called prophecy any thing more than the ardent and 
imaginative poesy of a rapt spirit, built up on the then present trials and 
hopes of himself and his contemporaries ? Is not its future bounded by 
the age and circumstances then existing ? And are not all those mis- 
taken, who have attempted to deduce from it indications respecting our 
own or any subsequent age of the Church ? 

5. Two systems of understanding and interpreting the book have 
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been raised on the basis of a view represented by the foregoing qnes- 
tions. The former of them, that of Grotius, Hawald, Eichhorn, and 
others, proceeds consistently enough in denying all prophecy, and 
explaining figuratively, with regard to dicen present expectations, right 
or wrong, all the things contained in the book. The latter, that of 
Liicke, De Wette, Bleek, Diisterdieck, and others, while it professes 
to reeognize a certain kind of inspiration in the Writer, yet believes his 
view to have been entirely bounded by his own subjeetivity and cireum- 
stances, denying that the hook contains any thing specially revealed to 
John and by him deelared to us; and regarding its whole contents as 
only instruetive, in so far as they represent to us the aspirations of a 
fervid and inspired man, full of the Spirit of God, and his insight into 
forms of contlict and evil which are ever recurring in the history of the 
world and the Church. 

6. I own it seems to me that we cannot in consistency or in honesty 
accept this compromise. For let us ask ourselves, how does it agree 
with the phanomena ? It conveniently saves the credit of the Writer, 
and rescues the book from being an imposture, by coneeding that he 
saw all which he says he saw: but at the same time maintains, that all 
which he saw was purely subjective, having no external objective 
existence: and that those things which seem to be prophecies of the 
distant future, are in fact no such prophecies, but have and exhaust 
their significance within the horizon of the writer’s own experience and 
hopes. 

7. But then, if this be so, I do not see, after all, how the credit of the 
Writer zs so entirely saved. Tle distinetly lays claim to be speaking of 
long periods of time. To say nothing of the time involved in the other 
visions, he speaks of a thousand years, and of things whieh must happen 
at the end of that period. So that we must say, on the theory in ques- 
tion, that all his deelarations of this kind are pure mistakes: and, in 
exegesis, our view must be entirely limited to the enquiry, not what is 
for us and for all the meaning of this or that prophecy, but what was 
the Writer’s meaning when he set it down. Whether subsequent events 
justified his guess, or falsified it, is for us a pure matter of archiwologieal 
and psychological interest, and no more. 

8. If this be so, I submit that the book at once becomes that whiel: is 
known as apocryphal, as distinguished from canonical: it is of no more 
value to us than the Shepherd of JJermas, or the Ascension of Isaiah: 
and is mere matter for eriticism and independent judgment. 

9, It will be no surprise to the readers of this work to be told, that 
we are not prepared thus to deal with a book which we accept as eanoni- 
eal, and have all reason to believe to have been written by an Apostle. 
While we are no believers in what has been (we cannot help thinking 
foolishly) called verbal inspiration, we are not prepared to set aside the 
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whole substance of the testimony of the writer of a book which we 
accept as canonical, nor to deny that visions, which he purports to have 
received from God to shew to the church things which must shortly 
come to pass, were so reecived by him, and for such a purpose. 

10. Maintaining this ground, and taking into account the tone of the 
book itself, and the periods embraced in its prophecies, we cannot econ- 
sent to believe the vision of the Writer to have been bounded by the 
horizon of his own experience and personal hopes. We reecive the book 
as being what it professes to be, a revelation from God, designed to shew 
to his servants things which must shortly come to pass’. And so far 
from this word offending us, we find in it, as compared with the eon- 
tents of the book, a measure by whieh, not our judgment of those con- 
tents, but our estimate of worldly events and their duration, should be 
correeted. The space denoted by shortly confessedly contains, among 
other periods, a period of a thousand years. On what principle are we 
to affirm that it does not embrace a period vastly greater than this in 
its whole contents ? 

11. We hold therefore that the book, judged by its own testimony, 
and with regard to the place which it holds among the canonical books 
of Seripture, is written with the objeet of conveying to the Chureh 
revelations from God respecting certain portions of her course even up 
to the time of the end. Whether sneh revelations disclose to her a con- 
tinuous prophetic history, or are to be taken as presenting varying views 
and relations of her conflict with evil, and God’s judgment on her 
enemies, will be hereafter discussed. But the general object is inde- 
pendent of these differences in interpretation. 

12. The contents of the book have been variously arranged. It seems 
better to follow the plain indication of the book itself, than to distribute 
it so as to suit any theory of interpretation. We find in so doing, that 
we have, 

I. A general introduction to the whole book, ch. i. 1—3: 
IJ. The portion containing the Epistles to the seven churches, 
i. 4— ili. 22, itself consisting of 
a, The address aud preface, i. 4—8. 
6. The introductory vision, i, 9—20. 
c. The seven Epistles, ii. 1—iii. 22. 


® Diisterdieck has stigmatized this view as that of magical inspiration, as distin- 
guished from his own, which he designates as that of ethical inspiration. It is 
difficult to assign any meaning to these epithets at all corresponding to the nature of 
the case. Why that inspiration should be called magical, which makes the prophet 
the organ of communicating the divine counsels in symbolical language to the Church, 
it is difficult to say: and surely not less difficult to explain, how that inspiration can 
be called ethical, which makes him pretend to have received visions from God, which 
he has only imagined in his own mind. 
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II. The prophetical portion, iv. 1—xxii. 5; and herein 

a, The heavenly scene of vision, iv. I—11L. 

b. 1, The sealed book, and the Lamb who should open its seven 
seals, v. 1—I14. 

2. the seven seals opened, vi. 1—viii. 5, wherein are inserted 
two episodes, between the sixth and seventh seals. 
a. the sealing of the eleet, vii. 1—8. 
b. the multitude of the redeemed, vii, 9—17. 

c. The seven trumpets of vengeance, introduced indeed before 
the conclusion of the former portion, viit. 2, but properly 
extending from viii. 6—xi. 19. 

But here again we have two episodes, between the sixth aml 
seventh trumpets, 

a. the little book, x. 1—11. 

b. the two witnesses, xi. 1—14. 

d. The woman and her three enemies, xii. 1—xui. 18. And 

herein 
a. the dragon, xii. 1—17. 
b. the beast, xii, 18—xiii. 10. 
c. the second beast, or false prophet, xiii. 11—18. 

e. The introduction to the final triumph and the final vengeance, 

xiv. 1~—20, And herein 
a. the Lamb and his elect, xiv. 1—5. 
b. the three angels announcing the heads of the coming 
propheey : 
1. the warning of judgments, xiv. 6, 7. 
2. the fall of Babylon, xiv. 8. 
3. the punishment of the unfaithful, xiv. 9—12. 
4. A voice proclaiming the blessedness of the holy 
dead, xiv. 138. 
c. the harvest (xiv. 14—16) and the vintage (xiv. 17—20) 
of the earth. 

f. The pouring out of the seven last vials of wrath, xv. 1—xvi. 21. 

g- The judgment of Babylon, xvii. 1—xviii. 24. 

hk. The final triumph, xix. 1—xxii. 5. And herein 

a. the chureh’s song of praise, xix. 1—10. 

b. the issuing forth of the Lord and His hosts to victory, 
xix. 11—16, 

c. the destruction of the beast and false prophet and kings 
of the earth, xix. 17—21. 

d. the binding of the dragon, and the millennial reign, 
xx. 1—6. 

c. the unbinding, and final overthrow, of Satan, xx. 7—10. 


f. the general judgment, xx. 11—15. 
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g. the new heavens and earth, and glories of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, xxi. 1—xxtii. 5, 
IV. The conclusion, xxit. 6—21. See on all this the table at p. 363, 
in which the contents are arranged with a view to prophetic 
interpretation. 


SECTION V. 
SYSTEMS OF INTERPRETATION. 


1. It would be as much beyond the limits as it is beside the purpose 
of this Introduction, to give a detailed history of apocalyptic inter- 
pretation. And it would be, after all, spending much labour over that 
which has been well and sufficiently done already. For English readers, 
the large portion of Mr. Elliott’s fourth volume of his Hore Apocalyp- 
tice which is devoted to the subject contains an ample account of 
apocalyptic expositors from the first times to the present: and for those 
who can read German, Liicke’s Einleitung will furnish more critical 
though shorter notices of many among them’. To these works, and to 
others like them’, I must refer my readers for any thing like a detailed 
history of interpretations: contenting myself with giving a brief classi- 
fication of the different great divisions of opinion, and with stating the 
grounds and character of the interpretation adopted in the following 
Commentary. 

2. The schools of apocalyptic interpretation naturally divide them- 
selves into three principal branches : 

a. The Preterists, or those who hold that the whole or by far 
the greater part of the prophecy has been fulfilled : 

b. The Historical Interpreters, or those who hold that the pro- 
pheey embraces the whole history of the church and its foes 
from the time of its writing to the end of the world: 

c. The Futurists, or those who maintain that the prophecy 
relates entirely to events which are to take place at or near 
to the coming of the Lord. 

I shall make a few remarks on each of these schools. 
3. a. The Preterist view found no favour, and was hardly so much as 


7 It is to be regretted that Liicke should have performed this portion of his work 
so much in the spirit of a partisan, and not have contented himself with giving a 
résumé ab extra in the spirit of fairness, as Mr. Elliott has done. But his notices and 
remarks are very able and valuable. 

8 eg. Dr. Todd on the Apocalypse, pp. 269 ff: My. Charles Maitland’s Apostolic 
School of Prophetic Interpretation, kc. Mr. Elliott has continued his notices down 
nearly to the present time in the appendix to his Warburtouian Lectures, pp. 510—566. 
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thought of, in the times of primitive Cliristianity, ‘Those who lived near 
the date of the book itsclf had no idea that its groups of prophetic imagery 
were Intended merely to describe things then passing, aid to be in a few 
years completed ®. "Phe view is said toe lave been first promulgated in 
any thing like eompleteness by the Jesuit Aleasar, in his * Investigation 
of the seeret sense in the Apocalypse,” published in 1614. Te regarded 
the prophecy as deseriptive of the victory of the chureh first over the 
synagogue, in chapters v.—Xi., and then over heathen Rome, in chapters 
xth—xix.: on which follows the triumph, and rest, and glorious close, 
chapters xx.— xxii. Very nearly the same plan was adopted by Grotius 
in his Annotations, published in LGt-f: and by our own Tannnond in his 
Commentary, published in 1653: whom Le Clerc, his Latin interpreter, 
followed, The next name among this school of interpreters is that of 
Bossuct, the great antagonist of Protestantism, His Commentary was 
published in 1690, In the main, he agrees with the schemes of Aleasar 
and Grotius!, 

4, The Prieterist school of interpretation has however of late been 
revived in Germany, and is that to which some of the most eminent 
expositors of that nation belong’: limiting the view of the Seer to 
matters within his own horizon, and believing the whole denunciations 
of the book to regard nothing further than the destruction of Pagan 
and persecuting Rome, 

5. This view has also found exponents in our own language. It is 
that of the very ample and laborious Commentary of Moses Stuart in 
America, and of Dr. Davidson and Mr. Desprez in England. 

6. b. The continuous historical interpretation belongs almost of 
neeessity to these later days. In early times, the histerie material 
sinee the apostolie period was not copious enough to tempt men to fit 
it on to the symbols of the prophetic visions. The first approach to it 
seems to have been made by Berengaud, not far from the beginning 
of the twelfth century : who however carricd the historie range of the 
Apocalypse back to the creation of the world®, The historie view is 
found in the fragmentary exposition of the Seals by Anselm of Havels- 
burg (1145): in the important exposition by the Abbot Joachim (about 
1200) 4. 

7. From Joachim’s time we may date the rise of the continuons his- 
toric school of interpretation. From this tme men’s minds, even within 


9 Compare Methodius: “John speaks not of past events, but of those which were 
then going on, or which were hereafter to happen.” 

1 See Elliott, vol. iv. p. 480, and a very good description in Liicke, p. 540. 

2 e.g. Ewald, Licke, De Wette, Disterdieck. 

3 See Elliott, vol. iv. pp. 362 ff 

4 Eliott, vol. iv. pp. 376—410: where see also a tabular view of Joachiin's apo- 
calyptie scheme. 
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the Romish church, became accustomed to the ideas, that the apocalyptic 
Babylon was in some sense er other not only Pagan but Papal Rome: 
and that Antichrist was to sit, whether as an usurper or not, on the 
throne of the Papacy. 

8. I pass over less remarkable names, which will be found composing 
an interesting series in Mr. Elliott’s history’, noticing as I pass, that 
such was the view held by the preeursors and upholders of the Refor- 
mation: by Wicliffe and his followers in England, by Luther in Ger- 
many, Bullinger in Switzerland, Bishop Bale in Ircland; by Fox the 
martyrologist, by Brightmann, Pareus, and early Protestant expositors 
generally. 

9. As we advance in order of time, the same view holds its ground 
in the main among the Protestant churches. It is, with more or less 
individual varieties and divergences, that of Mede (16380), Jurieu (1685), 
Cressener (1690), Vitringa (1705), Daubuz (1720), Sir Isaac Newton 
(first published in 1783, after his death ; but belonging to an earlier 
date), Whiston (1706), and the Commentators further on in that cen- 
tury, Bengel and Bishop Newton. 

10. Mr. Elliott very naturally makes the great French Revolution a 
break, and the beginning of a new epoch, in the history of apocalyptic 
interpretation. From it, the continuous historical view seemed to derive 
confirmation and consistency, aud acquired boldness to enter into new 
details, and fix its dates with greater precision. 

11. Some of the more marked upholders of the view since that great 
Revolution have been divided among themselves as to the question, 
whether the expected second advent of our Lord is to be regarded as 
preceding or succeeding the thousand years’ reign, or millennium. The 
majority both in number, and in learning and rescareh, adopt the pre- 
millennial advent: following, as it seems to me, the plain and undeniable 
sense of the sacred text of the book itself. 

12. It is not the purpose of the present Introduction to open eontrover- 
sial dispute with systems or withindividuals. The following Commentary 
will shew how farour views agree with, how far they differ from, the school 
of which J ain treating. With this caution, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my admiration of the researchand piety which have characterized 
some of the principal modern Protestant expositors of this sehool. Imust 
pay this tribute more especially to Mr. Elliott, from whose system and 
conclusions I am compelled so frequently and so widely to diverge’. 


5 Vol. iv. pp. 416 ff. : 

6 The statement made above in the text will aceount for my not having notieed in 
detail, with a view to refutation, Mr. Eliott’s work, “ Apocalypsis Alfordiana,’”’ pub- 
lished sinee the appearance of this volume of my Greek Testament. A eareful pernsal 
of that work has not altered my view on any of the points of interpretation whereon 
we differ, Its arguments are not formidable, eonsisting for the most part of confident 
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13. c. Our attention now passes to the Futurist school, consisting of 
those who throw forward the whole book, or by far the greater part of 
it, into the times of the great second Advent, denying altogether its 
historical significance. 

14. Of these writers, some, who have been ealled the extreme 
futurists’, deny even the past existence of the seven Asiatic churches, 
and hold that we are to look for them yet to arise in the last days: but 
the majority accept them as historical faets, and begin the events of the 
last days with the prophetic nnagery in chap. iv. Some indeed expound 
the earlier seals of events already past, and then in the later ones pass at 
once onward to the times of antichrist. 

15. The founder of this system in modern times (the Apostolic Fathers 
can hardly with fairness be cited for it, seeing that for them all was 
future) appears to have been the Jesnit Ribera, about a.p. 1580°. It 
has of late had some able advocates in this country. To it belong the 
respected names of Dr. Maitland, Dr. Todd, Mr. Burgh, Isanc Williams, 
and others. 

16. I need hardly say that I cannot regard this scheme of interpreta- 
tion with approval. To argue against it here, would be only to antici- 
pate the Commentary. It seems to me indisputable that the book does 
speak of things past, present, and future: that some of its prophecies 
are already fulfilled, some are now fulfilling, and others await their fulfil- 
ment in the yet unknown future: but to class all together and postpone 
them to the last age of the world, seems to me very like shrinking 
from the labours which the Holy Spirit meant us, and invites us, to 
undertake. 

17. In the exposition of the Apocalypse attempted in this volume, I 
have endeavoured simply to follow the guidance of the sacred text, 
according to its own requirements and the analogies of Seripture. Iam 
not conscious of having any where forced the meaning to suit my own 
prepossession: but I have in each case examined, whither the text itself 
and the rest of Seripture seemed to send me for guidanee. If a definite 
meaning seemed to be pointed at in sueh guidance, I have upheld that 
meaning, to whatever school of interpretation I might seem thereby for 
the time to belong. If no such definite meaning seemed to be indicated, 


re-assertion of the system which they uphold. In preparing the last edition of this 
portion of my Greek Testament, I began by inserting in the notes elaborate answers 
to them: hut I found that thus my pages beeame burdened with matter merely 
controversial, and moreover that I conld not continue this course consistently with 
the unfeigned respect, which I felt and wished to shew towards Mr. Elliott: the 
spirit of his book, which I forbear here from charaeterizing, rendering this wholly 
impossible. 

7 e.g. the author of “The Jewish Missionary,” and “ The Sealed Book.” 

8 Elliott, vol. iv. pp. 465 ff. 
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T have confessed my inability to assign one, however plausible and 
attractive the guesses of expositors may have been. 

18. The result of such a incthod of interpretation may be apparent 
want of system ; but I submit that it is the only way which will conduct 
us safely as fur as we go, and which will prevent us from wresting the 
text to make it suit a preconceived scheme. This latter fault seemed to 
me so glaring and so frequent in our expositors of the historical school, 
and inspired me with sueh disgust, that I determined my own pages 
should not contain a single iustanee of it, if I could help it. And I 
venture to hope that the determination has beeu carried out. 

19. The course which I have taken, that of following the text itself 
under the guidance of Scripture analogy, naturally led to the recognition 
of certain landmarks, or fixed points, giving rise to canons of interpreta- 
tion, whieh I maintain are not to be departed from. Such are for instance 
the following: 

20. The close connexion between our Lord’s prophetie discourse on 
the Mount of Olives, and the line of apoealyptic prophecy, cannot fail 
to have struck every student of Scripture. Ifit be suggested that such 
connexion may be merely apparent, and we subject it to the test of more 
accurate examination, our first impression will I think beeome con- 
tinually stronger, that the two, being revelations from the same Lord 
concerning things to come, and those things being as it seems to me 
bound by the fourfold ery, Come, which introduces the seals, to the same 
reference to Christ's coming, must, corresponding as they do in order 
and significance, answer to one another in detail ; and thus the diseourse 
in Matt, xxiv. becomes, as Mr. Isaac Williains has truly named it, “ the 
anchor of apocalyptic interpretation :” and, 1 may add, the touchstone of 
apocalyptie systems. Ifits guidance be not followed in the interpreta- 
tion of the seals: if any other than our Lord is he that goes forth con- 
quering and to conquer, then, though the subsequent interpretation may 
have oceasional points of contaet with truth, and may thus be in parts 
profitable to us, the system is an erroneous one, and, as far as it is 
concerned, the true key to the book is lost. 

21. Another such landmark is found I believe in the interpretation of 
the sixth seal: if it be not indeed already laid down in what has just 
been said. We all know what that imagery means in the rest of Serip- 
ture. Any system which requires it to belong to another period than 
the close approach of the great day of the Lord, stauds thereby self- 
condemned. I may illustrate this by reference to Mir. Elliott’s eon- 
tinuous historical system, which requires that it should mean the 
downfall of Paganism under Constantine. .A more notable instance of 
inadequate interpretation cannot be imagined, 

22. Closely connected with this last is another fixed point in inter- 
pretation. Ags the seven seals, so the seven trumpets and the seven 
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vials run on to the time close upon the end. At the termination of 
each series, the note is unmistakeably given, that sneli is the case. Of 
the seals we have already spoken. As to the trumpets, it may siclice to 
refer to ch. x. 7, xi. 18: as to the vials, to their very designation “ these 
fast,” and to the declaration “they are past,” of ch. xvi. 17. Any 
system whieh does not recognize this common ending of the three, seems 
to me to stand thereby convicted of error. 

23. Another such absolute requirement of the sacred text is found in 
the vision of ch. xii. 1 ff In ver. 5, we read that the woman “ brought 
forth a male child, who shall vule (shepherd) the nations with a rod of 
tron: and her child was caught up to God and to His throne.’ All 
Seripture analogy and that of this book itself (compare ch. xix. 15) 
reqnives that these words should be understood of our incarnate Lord, 
and of no other. Any system seems to me convieted of error, which 
is compelled to interpret the words otherwise. 

24. Another canon of interpretation has seemed to me to be deducible 
from the great care and acenraey with which the Seer distinguishes 
between the divine Persons and the ministering angels. Mueh con- 
fusion is found in the apocalyptic commentaries from this point not 
being attended to. “Is such or such an angel Christ Himsclf, or not ?” 
is a question continually mecting us in their pages. Sneh a question 
need never to have been asked. An angel, throughout the book, is 
strictly and literally «2 angel: never our Lord, never one of the sons of 
men. This holds equally, I believe, of the angels of the seven churches 
and of the various angels introduced in the prophetic viston. 

25. Other rnles and requirements of the same kind will be found 
mentioned in the Commentary itself. It may be well to speak of some 
other matters which seem worthy of notice here. 

26. The apocalyptic awaders furnish an important enquiry to every 
Commentator, as to their respective significance. Aud, in general terms, 
such a question can be readily answered. The various numbers seem 
to keep constant to their great lines of symbolie meaning, and may, 
without any eaprice, be assigned to them. Thus seven is the number 
of perfection: seven spirits are before the throne (ch. i. 4; iv. 5): seven 
churches represent the ehureh universal: the Lamb has seven horns and 
seven eyes (v. 6); in the several series of God’s judgments, each of 
them complete in itself, cach of them exhaustive in its own line of 
divine action, seven is the number of’ the seals, of the trumpets, of the 
thunders, of the vials. 

27. Four, again, is the number of terrestrial extension. Four living- 
beings are the celestial symbols of ercation (iv. 6 ff): four angels stand 
on the fonr corners of the earth, holding the four winds of heaven (ch. 
vil. 1): four seals, four trumpets, four vials, in each ease complete the 
judgments as far as physical visitations are coucerned: four angels are 
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loosed from the Euphrates to slay the destined portion out of all man- 
kind (ix. 13 ff.), in obedience to a voice from the four corners of the 
altar: Satan deccives the nations in the four corners of the earth 
(xx. 8): the new Jerusalem lieth four-sqnare, having all sides equal. 

28. Twelve is the number especially appropriated to the Church, and 
to appearances symbolically connected with her. Twice twelve is the 
number of the heavenly elders: twelve times twelve thousand, the 
number of the sealed elect: the woman in ch. xii. 1 has a crown of 
twelve stars: the heavenly city has twelve gates, at the gates twelve 
angels, and on them the names of the twelve tribes of Israel ; also twelve 
foundations, and on them the names of the twelve Apostles: and its 
eireumference (probably: see note, ch. xxi. 17) is twelve thousand stadii. 
Finally, in the midst of her the tree of life brings forth twelve manner 
of fruits. 

29. The oceurrence of aliquot portions of these numbers is also 
worthy of our attention. The half of seven, three and a half, isa ruling 
number in the apoealyptic periods of time. Three years and a half had 
been the duration of the drought prayed for by Elijah (see James v. 17, 
note: also Luke iv. 25): “a time, and times, and the dividing of time” 
was the prescribed prophetic duration of the oppression of the saints in 
Dan. vii. 25. Aecordingly, we find in the Apocalypse (ch. xi. 2) that the 
two witnesses, one of whose powers is, to shut up heaven that there sha!l 
be no rain (xi. 6), shall prophesy 1260 days=3 x 360 + 180= three 
years and a half. And if this particular reminds us of Elijah, the other, 
the turning the water into blood and smiting the earth with plagues, 
direets our attention to Moses, whose testimony endured throughout 
the forty and two stations of the children of Israel’s pilgrimage, as that 
of these witnesses is to endure forty and two months = 3 x 12+6 
months = three years and a half. (Again, for three days and a halt 
shall the bodies of these witnesses lie unburied in the street of the great 
eity, after which they shall rise again.) The same period in days (1260) 
is the term during which the woman shall be fed in the wilderness 
(xii. 6). The same in months (42) is allotted (xiit. 5) to the power of 
the first wild-beast which aseended from the sea. 

30. I have not pretended to offer any solution of these periods of 
time, so remarkably pervaded by the half of the mystic seven. I] am 
quite unable to say, who the two witnesses are: quite unable, in 
common with all apocalyptic interpreters, to point out definitely any 
period in the history of the church eorresponding to the 1260 days 
of ch. xii. 6, or any in the history of this world’s civil power which shall 
satisfy the forty-two months of ch. xiii, 5, As far as I have seen, every 
such attempt hitherto made has been characterized by signal failure. 
One after another, the years fixed on fur the consummation by different 
authors have passed away, beginning with the 1836 of Bengel : one 
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after another, the expositors who have lived to be thus refuted have 
shifted their ground into the safer future. 

31. It is not my intention to enter the lists on either side of the 
vexed “year-day ” question, I have never seen it proved, or even made 
probable, that we are to take a day for a year in apocalyptic prophecy ; 
on the other hand I have never seen it proved, or nude probable, that 
such mystie periods are to be taken literally, a day fora day. It is a 
weighty argument against the year-day system, that a period of “a 
thousand years” (xx. 6, 7) does occur in the propheey: it is hardly a 
less strong one against literal acceptation of days, that the principles of 
interpretation given us by the Seer himself (xvii, 17) seem to require 
for the reign of the beast a far longer period than this calenlation would 
allow. So that in the apparent failure of both systems, Tam driven to 
believe that these periods are to be assigned by some clue, of which the 
Spirit has not yet put the Chureh in possession, 

32. Still less can I offer any satisfactory solution of the prophetie 
number of the Beast (xiii. 18). Even while I print my note in favour 
of the Lateinos of Irenwus, I feel almost disposed to withdraw it. It is 
beyond question the best solution that has been given: but that it is 
not the solution, I have a persuasion amounting to certainty. It must 
be considered merely as worthy to emerge from the thousand and one 
failures strewed up and down in our books, and to he kept in sight till 
the challenge “ here 7s wisdom” is satisfaetorily redeemed, 

33. On one point I have ventured to speak strongly, becanse my con- 
viction on it is strong, founded on the rules of fair and consistent inter- 
pretation. I mean, the necessity of accepting literally the first resur- 
reetion, and the millennial reign. It seems to me that if in a sentence 
where two resurrections are spoken of with no mark of distinetion 
between them (it is otherwise in John v, 28, which is commonly alleged 
for the view which Iam ecombating),—in a sentence where, oue resur- 
rection having been related, “the rest of the dead” are afterwards 
mentioned,—we are at liberty to understand the former one figuratively 
and spiritually, and the latter literally and materially, then there is an 
end of all definite meaning in plain words, and the Apocalypse, or any 
other book, may mean any thing we please. It is a eurious fact that 
those who maintain this, studious as they generally are to uphold the 
primitive interpretation, are obliged, not only to wrest the plain sense 
of words, but to desert the unanimous consent of the primitive Fathers, 
some of whom lived early enough to have retained apostolic tradition 
on this point. Not till millennial views had run into unspiritual 
excesses, was this interpretation departed from’®, 





§ The student who can read German will find a good account of the history of 
opinions on this subject in Herzog’s Encyclopidie, art. Chiliasmus. 
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34. It now remains that I say somewhat respecting my own view of 
the eharaeter and arrangement of the propheey, which may furnish the 
reader with a general idea of the nature of the interpretation given in 
the notes, 

35, And first for the prineiples on which that interpretation is based. 
a) The book is a revelation given by the Father to Christ, and im- 
parted by Ilim through His angel to St. John, to declare to His 
servants things which must shortly come to pass: in other words, the 
future conflicts and triumphs of His church; these being the things 
which concerned “ His servants.” 

36. 4) Of all these, the greatest event is His own coming in glory. 
Tn consequence, it is put forward in the introduetion of the book with 
all solemnity, and its certainty sealed by an asseveration from the 
Almighty and Everlasting God. 

37. c) Accordingly, we find every part of the propheey full of 
this subject. The Epistles to the Churehes continually reeur to 
it: the visions of seals, trumpets, vials, all end in introducing it: 
and it forms the solemn conelusion, as it did the opening of the 
book. 

38. @) But it was not the first time that this great subject had been 
spoken of in propheey. The Old Testament prophets had all announced 
it: and the language of this book is full of the prophetic imagery which 
we also find in them. The first great key to the understanding of the 
Apocalypse, is, the analogy of Old Testament prophecy. 

39, ¢) The next is our Lord’s own prophetic discourse, before in- 
sisted on in this reference. Le himself had previously delivered a great 
prophecy, giving in clear outline the main points of the history of the 
chureh. In this prophecy, the progress of the Gospel, its hindrances 
and corruptions, the judgments on the unbelieving, the trials of the 
faithful, the safety of God’s clect amidst all, and the final redemption iu 
glory of His faithfnl people, were all indicated. There, they were 
enwrapped in language which was in great part primarily applicable to 
the great typical judgment on the chosen people—the destruction of 
Jerusalem. When this book was written, that event had taken place: 
completing the first and partial fulfilment of our Lord’s predietions, 
Now, it remained for prophecy to declare to the chureh God’s course of 
dealing with the nations of the earth, by which the same predictions 
are to be again fulfilled, on a larger scale, and with greater fulness of 
meaning. 

40. It is somewhat astonishing, that many of those who recognize to 
the full the character of the prophetic discourse of our Lord as apply- 
ing to the last days, should have failed to observe in the Apocalypse 
the very same features of arrangement, and an analogy challenging 
continual observation, 
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41. 7) In aceordanee with the analogy just pointed cut, T conecive 
that the opening section of the book (after the vision in the mtroduc- 
tion), containing the Epistles to the Churches, is an expansion of our 
Lord's brief notes of eomfort, reproof, and admonition addressed to His 
own in the propheey on the Mount of Olives and elsewhere in Ilis 
prophetie discourses. 

42. “'It reveals to us our Lord as present with [lis people evermore 
in the fulness of His divine Majesty as the Incarnate and glorified Sen 
of God: present with them by IIs Spirit to sympathize, to sustain, to 
comfort, to reprove, to admonish, as their need reqnires: his eye ever- 
more on every heart, his love ever ready to supply all their need. The 
Kpistles are no other than the expression of that special message of 
rebuke or encouragement which day by day in all ages the Lord sees to 
be needed, in one or other of its parts, by every Church, and every 
Christian, on earth. Every body of Christians, we are reminded, like 
every individnal, has at each moment, its own definite religious 
character and condition: like Ephesus, sonnd, but with deelining love 
and faith: like Smyrna, faithful in tribulation and rich in good works: 
like Pergamum, stedfast under open trial, but too tolerant of com- 
promises with the world’s ways: like Thyatira, diligent in well-doing, 
and with many signs of spiritual progress, yet allowing false teaching 
and corrupt practice to go unchecked : like Sardis, retaining the form 
of sonnd doetrine, but in practice sunk into a deep slumber threatening 
spiritnal death: like Philadelphia, faithful to the Lord’s word and name, 
loving Ifim thongh in weakness, and therefore kept in safety: or finally, 
like Laodicea, ‘lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot: self-satisfied, 
because sunk too deep in spiritual sloth and indifferenee to be con- 
seious of her poverty, and ready therefore to lose all without struggle 
or regret *,” 

43. This first section has set before us the Lord present with His 
ehurch on earth: the next introduces us at once to Ilis presence in 
heaven, and to the celestial scenery of the whole coming prophecy. It 
is to be noted that this revelation of God is as the God of His Church. 
The Father, seated on the Throne: the Lamb in the midst of the throne, 
bearing the marks of His atoning sacrifice: the sevenfold Spirit with His 


1 I borrow the words of a MS. Lecture on the Apocalypse by an old and valued 
friend. 

* It has been supposed by some (the first of whom apparently was the Abbot 
Joachim) that these Epistles are in themselves prophetic of various states of the ehurch 
from the time of the Apocalypse to the final close of the dispensation. One of the 
principal among these is Vitringa, in whose Commentary, pp. 27 ff., will be found a 
full account, and elaborate defence of the view. I need not say that I myself cannot 
subscribe to it. 
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lamps of fire: this is Jehovah the covenant God of Ilis redeemed. And 
next we have Creation, symbolized by the four living-beings—the Church, 
patriarchal and apostolic, represented by the twenty-four elders: and the 
inuumerable company of angels, ministering in their glory and might, 
now by one of them, now by another, throughout the course of the 
prophecy. 

44, In the next section, the Lamb, alone found worthy, opens one 
after another, the seals of the closed book or roll, so that, when they 
ave all opened, it may be unrolled and read. One point I have urged 
in the following notes: viz., that the roll is never during the propheey 
actually opened, nor is any part of it read. The openings of its sue- 
cessive seals are but the successive preparations for its contents to be 
disclosed; and as each is opened, a new class of preparations is seen in 
prophetie vision. When the seventh is loosed, and all is ready for the 
nnfolding and reading, there is a symbolic silence, and a new series of 
visions begins. 

45. As regards the seals themselves, the first four are marked off from 
the other three in a manner which none can fail to observe. They repre- 
sent, [ believe, Christ’s vietory over the world in His appointed way. 
We have Himself going forth to conquer, and in His train, the sword 
which He came to send on earth, the wars, famines, and pestilences which 
He foretold should be forerunners of His coming. At each of these 
appearances, one of the living-beings who symbolize Creation echoes 
with his “Come” the sighs of the world for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. I conceive it to be a mistake, necessarily involved in the 
consecutive historical interpretation, but sometimes found where that is 
not, to interpret these four seals as succeeding one another intime, All 
are co-ordinate, all are correlative. 

46. Next to the sighs of Creation for the Lord’s eoming, we have 
those of His martyred saints, erying from under His altar. Then, at 
the opening of the sixth seal, we have reproduced the well-known imagery 
of our Lord’s discourse and of the Old Test. prophets, describing the 
very eve and threshold, so to speak, of the day of the Lord: the porteuts 
which should usher in His coming: but not that coming itself. For the 
revelation of this, the time is not yet. First, His elect must be gathered 
out of the four winds—the complete number sealed, before the judgments 
invoked by the martyred souls descend on the carth, the sea, the trees. 
First, the Seer must be vouchsafed a vision of the great multitude whom 
none can number, in everlasting glory. The day of the Lord’s coming is 
gone by, and the vision reaches forward beyond it into the blissful eter- 
nity. Why? Beeause then, and not till then, shall the seventh seal, 
which looses the roll of God’s eternal purposes, be opened, and the book 
read to the adoring Church in glory. Then we have the last seal opened, 
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and the halfhour’s silenee—the “ beginning,” as Victorinus sublimely 
says, “of eternal rest.” 

47. Thus far the vision of the seals necessarily reached onward for its 
eompletion, But there is much more to be revealed. God’s judemeuts 
on the earth and its inhabitauts are the subject of the next series of 
visions, The prayers of the martyred saints had invoked them: with 
the symbolizing therefore of the answer to these prayers the next section 
opens. Then follow the trumpct-blowing angels, hurting the earth, 
the trees, the Yea, the rivers, the lights of heaven, And here again, as 
before, the first four trumpets complete these world-wide judgments, 
and with the fifth the three wocs ou mankind begin. The previous 
plagues have aflected only the accessories of life: the following affect 
life itself, 

48, In these latter we have the strictest correspondence with the fore- 
going vision of the seals. Two of them are veritably plagues, the one of 
the locusts, the other of the horsemen, After this sixth trumpet are 
inserted two cpisodical passages, the one a vision, the other a prophecy 
(see below): then, when the seventh is about to sound, the constmma- 
tion of God’s judgments passes unrecorded, as it did under the seals; and 
at the seventh trumpet, we have the song of thanksgiving and triumph 
in heaven. Such remarkable and intimate correspondence carries its own 
explanation: the two visions of the trumpets and seals run on to one and 
the same glorious termination: the former, in tracing the course of the 
world as regards the Church, the lattcr, in tracing God’s judgments of 
vengeance on the ungodly dwellers on earth: for it is for this that the 
heavenly song at its conclusion gives thanks. 

49. If now we turn to the two episodes between the sixth and seventh 
trumpets, we find them distinetly introductory to that seetion which is 
next to follow. A little book is given to the Seer, sweet to his mouth, 
but bitter in digestion, with an announcement that he is yet again to 
prophesy to many nations—that a fresh series of prophetic visions, glo- 
rious indeed but woeful, was now to be delivered by him. 

50. These begin by the measurement of the temple of God—seeing 
that it is the Church herself, in her innermost hold, which is now to 
become the subject of the prophecy. The course of the two witnesses, 
recalling to us by their spirit and power Moses and Elias, is predicted : 
and during the prediction, one principal figure of the subsequent visions 
is by anticipation introduced: the wild-beast that cometh up out of the 
abyss. That this is so, is at once faial in my estimation to the con- 
tinuous historical interpretation. 

51. The student will find that there is no explanation of the two 
witnesses in the ensuing Commentary. I have studied the varions 
solutions, and I own that I cannot find any which I can endorse as being 
that which I can feel to be satisfactory. I have none of my own. I 
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recognize the characters: but I cannot appropriate them, I do not feel 
it to be any reproach to my system, or any disproof of its substance, that 
there are this and other gaps in it which I cannot bridge over. Nay, 
on the contrary, if it be a sound interpretation, there must be these: and 
to find events and persons which may fit the whole, ere yet the course 
of time is run, would seem to me rather writing a parody, than earnestly 
secking a solution, 

52. And now the seventh angel sounds ; and as before at the opening 
of the seventh seal, the heavenly scene is before us, and the representa- 
tives of the church universal fall down and give thanks that God’s king- 
dom is come, and the time of the dead to be judged. But though this 
series of visions likewise has been thus brought down to the end of the 
final consummation, there is more yet to be revealed ; and in anticipation 
of the character of the subsequent visions, the temple of God in heaven 
is opened, and the pause between one and another series is announced, 
as before between the seals and the trumpets, and as after at the end of 
the vials, by thunders and lightnings and voices, 

53, And now opens the great prophetic course of visions regarding 
the church. Her identification in the eyes of the seer is first rendered 
unmistakeable, by the scene opening with the appearance of the woman 
and the serpent, the enmity between him and her seed, the birth of the 
Man-child who should rule over the nations—Ilis ascension to heaven 
and to the throne of God. Here, at least, all ought to have been plain : 
and here again I see pronounced the condemnation of the continuous 
historical system. 

54. The flight of the woman into the wilderness, the casting down of 
Satan from heaven no longer to curse the brethren there, his continued 
enmity on earth, his persecution of the remnant of the woman’s seed, 
these belong to the introductory features of the great vision which is to 
follow, and serve to describe the state in which the Chureh of God is 
found during the now pending stage of her conflict. 

55. What follows, carries out the description of the war made by the 
dragon on the seed of the woman, A wild-beast is seen rising out of 
the deep, uniting in itself the formerly described heads and horns of the 
dragon, and also the well-known prophetic symbols of the great empires 
of the world: representing, in fact, the secular powers antagonistic to 
the Church of Christ. To this wild-beast the dragon gives his might 
and his throne: and notwithstanding that one of its heads, the Pagan 
Roman Empire, is crushed to death, its deadly wound is healed, and all 
who are not written in the Lamb’s book of life worship it. 

56. The further carrying out of the power and infinenee of the beast 
is now set before us by the vision of another wild-beast, born of the 
earth, gentle as a lamb in appearance, but dragon-like and ernel in cha- 
racter. This second beast is the ally and servant of the former : makes 
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men to worship its image and receive its mark, as the condition of civil 
rights and even of life itself. Here, in common with very many of the 
best interpreters, I eanunot. fail to reeognize the sacerdotal persceuting 
power, leagued with and the instrument of the secular: professing to be 
a lamb, but in reality being a dragon: persecuting the saints of God; 
the inseparable companion and upholder of despotic and tyrannical 
power. ‘This in all its forms, Pagen, Papal, and in so far as the 
Reformed Churches have retrograded towards Papal sacerdotalism, 
Protestant also, I believe to be that which is symbolized under the 
second wild-beast. 

57. Next, the apoealyptie vision brings before us the Lamb on Mount 
Zion with the first-fruits of His people, and the heavenly song in which 
they join,—as prefatory to the announeement, by three angels, of the 
prophecies which are to follow, so full of import to the people and chureh 
of God. These are, first, the proclamation of the everlasting Gospel as 
previous to the final judgments of God: next, the fall of Babylon, as an 
encouragement for the patience of the saints: third, the final defeat and 
torment of the Lord’s enemies. After these is heard a voice proclaiming 
the blessedness of the holy dead. Then follow, in strict accord with these 
four announcements, 1) the harvest and the vintage of the earth, and the 
seven last plagues, symbolized by the outpouring of the vials: 2) the 
ample details of the fall and punishment of Babylon: 3) the triumph of 
the Chureh in the last defeat of her Lord’s enemies: 4) the millennial 
reign, and finally, the eternity of bliss. But on each of these somewhat 
more must be said. 

58. I have found reason to interpret the harvest, of the ingathering 
of the Lord’s people: the vintage, of the erushing of His enemies: both 
these being, aceording to the usage of this book, compendious, and 
inelusive of the fuller details of both, which are to follow. 

59. The vintage is taken up and expanded in detail by the series of 
the vials: seven in number, as were the seals and the trumpets before. 
These final judgments, specially belonging to the Chureh, are introduced 
by a song of triumph from the saints of both dispensations, and are 
poured out by angels coming forth from the opened sanctuary of the 
tabernacle of witness in heaven. 

60. The course of these judgments is in some particulars the same as 
that of the trumpets. The earth, the sea, the rivers, the lights of heaven 
—these are the objects of the first four: but ever with reference to those 
who worship the beast and have his mark on them. At the fifth, as in 
each ease before, there is a change from general to special: the throne 
and kingdom of the beast, the river Euphrates, these are now the objeets : 
and the seventh passes off, as in each former case, to the consummation 
of all things. 

61. Meantime, as so often before, anticipating hints have been given 
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of new details belonging to the other angelic annou.zements. At the 
sixth vial, we have the sounds of the gathering of an approaching battle 
of God’s enemies against Ilim, and the very battle-field pointed out. 
After the seventh and its closing formula, Babylon comes into remem- 
brance before God, to give her the cup of his vengeanee. Thus then we 
pass to the second of the angelic announcements—the fall of Babylon, 
Here the Secr is earried in spirit into the wilderness, and shewn the 
great vision of the woman seated on the beast. I have entered in the 
Commentary into all the details of this important portion of the pro- 
pheey: and it is unnecessary to repeat them here. It may suthice to 
say, that the great persecuting city, the type of the union of ceclesias- 
tical corrnption with civil tyranny, is finally overthrown by the hands 
of those very kingdoms who had given their power to the beast, and this 
overthrow is celebrated by the trimmphant songs of the Chureh and of 
Creation and of innumerable multitudes m heaven. 

62. But here again, aeeording to the practice of which I cannot too 
often remind the student, a voice from heaven announces the character 
of the new and final vision whieh is to follow: Blessed are they which 
are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb. And uow, in the pro- 
phetie details of the third of the previous angelic annonneements, and 
of the preclamation of the blessedness of the holy dead, the great events 
of the time of the end crowd, in their dread majesty, upon us. First, 
the procession of the glorified Redeemer with the armies of heaven 
following Ilim, coming forth to tread the winepress of the wrath of 
Almighty God. Then, the great battle of the Lord against His foes, 
the beast and the false prophet, leagued with the kings of the earth 
against Him. Then, the binding of the dragon, the old serpent, for a 
season. Then, the first resurrection, the judgment of the chureh, the 
millennial reign: as to which I have again and again raised my earnest 
protest against evading the plain sense of words, and spiritualizing in 
the midst of plain deelarations of fhet. That the Lord will come in per- 
son to this our earth : that Tis risen eleet will reign here with Him and 
judge: that during that blessed reign the power of evil will be bound, 
and the glorions prepheeics of peace and truth on earth find their 
accomplishment :—this ix my firm persuasion, and not miue alone, but 
that of multitudes of Christ’s waiting people, as it was that of his pri- 
initive apostolic Chureh, before controversy blinded the eyes of the 
Fathers to the light of prophecy. 

63. But the end is not yet. One strnggle more, and that the last. 
At the end of the millennial period, Satan is unloosed, and the nations 
of the earth are deceived by him—they eome up against and encirele the 
camp of the saints and the beloved city: and fire comes down out of 
heaven and consumes then: and the devil who deceived them is east 
into the lake of tire. Thou is deseribed the geucral judgment of the 
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dead, the destruction of death and Hadés, and the condemnation of all 
whose names are not found written in the book of life. 

64. Finally, in accord with the previous proclamation of the blessed- 
ness of the holy dead, the deseription of the heavenly Jerusalem forms 
the glorious close of the whole. 

65. It remains that I say a few words in explanation of the annexed 
Table, which contains an arrangement of the Apocalyptic matter in 
accordance with the view upheld above. 

66. In the upper part of the table, extending all across it, are speci- 
fied the general subject of the book, printed in black, and the Epistles 
to the seven ehurehes. Then follow, printed in red, the heavenly 
secnery and personages common to the whole following prophecy, till 
all the various visions merge, at the bottom of each column, in the new 
heavens and new earth, the deseription of which is again printed in red 
across the table beneath the columns. 

67. The columns themselves contain the various visions, followed by 
the episodes which oceur in them, in order: each in turn passing away 
into the great day of the Lord, and the events of the time of the end. 
Any one who has followed the Commentary, or even the epitome given 
in this Introduction, will have no difficulty in making use of the con- 
spectus given in the table. 

68. The words printed in thick type are intended to direct the 
reader’s attention to their reeurrenee as furnishing landmarks, or tests 
of interpretation ; e.g. the numbers, seven, four, twelve: the white 
horse and its Rider ; the ruling the nations with a rod of iron, as unmis- 
takeably identifying the Man-child of ch. xii. with the Victor of ch. xix. : 
&e. &e. 

69. I have now only to commend to my gracious God and Father 
this feeble attempt to explain the most mysterious and glorious portion 
of Ilis revealed Scripture: and with it, this my labour of now four-and- 
twenty years, herewith completed. I do it with humble thankfulness, 
but with a sense of utter weakness before the power of His Word, and 
inability to sound the depths even of its simplest sentence. May He 
spare the hand which has been put forward to toueh His Ark: may He, 
for Christ’s sake, forgive all rashness, all perverseness, all uncharitable- 
ness, which may be found in this book, and sanctify it to the use of His 
Church: its truth, if any, for teaching: its manifold defect, for warn- 
ing. My prayer is and shall be, that in the stir and labour of men over 
His word, to which these volumes have been one humble contribution, 
others may arise and teach, whose labours shall be so far better than 
mine, that this book, and its writer, may ere long be utterly forgotten. 


AMEN, COME, LORD JESUS, 
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L.1 GOD, who at sun- 
dry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past 


Cuap. I. 1—IT. 18.] Arrer MaAnNt- 
FOLD REVELATIONS IN FORMER TIMES, 
GOD TAS NOW REVEALED HIMSELF TO 
ts aN His Son (i. 1—4), wo 1s 
GREATER THAN THE ANGELS, THE DIS- 
PENSERS OF THE LAW (i. 4—14; infer- 
ence, ii, 1—4), THOUGH FOR A TIME HE 
WAS MADE LOWER THAN THE ANGELS, 
AND SUBJECTED TO SUFFERINGS, IN 
ORDER TO BE, AS OUR Hie@u PRIEST, OTR 
RECONCILER TO Gop (iit. 5—18). And 
herein (i. 1—4), datroduction and state- 
ment of position. 

We may notice, 1, The opening of this 
Epistle without any address, or mention of 
the Author. Various reasons have been 
assigned for this, and inferences drawn 
from it (see Introduction). Some have 
said that the matter to be treated was so 
weighty, that the Writer merged altogether 
his own personality, and trusted to the 
weight of his subject to gain him a hear- 
ing. But this would not account for 
entire omission of the name of the man 
and his standing. Some have therefore 
imagined that another shorter letter of a 
more private nature must have accom. 
panied this. But we may reply, that this 
idea derives no countenance from the pha- 
nomena of the Epistle itselt, containing as 
it does at the end private notices which 
might well have been dispensed with, if 
snch a eommendatory Epistle had accom- 
panied it. We must therefore deal with 
this ciretimstanee without any such hypo- 
thesis to help us. On the supposition of 
the authorship by St. Paul, some account 
may be given of it,—viz. that the name of 
the Apostle was concealed, from the nature 
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I. § Gop, having in many por- 
tions and *in divers manners spoken a Numb. xii, 6, 


of the relations between himself, and those 
to whom he was writing (sce this hypothesis 
examined in the Entroduction). And on 
the idea of seperinfendence by St. Paul, it 
would obviously admit of the same solu- 
tion. 2. The carefully balanced and rhe- 
torical style in which the Epistle begins, 
characteristic indeed of its whole dietion, 
but especially marking this first period 
(vv. 1—4). The clauses are joined by 
close grammatical and rhetorical depend- 
ence: there is no breaking off, and no 
carelessness of construction, but all is most 
carefully and skilfully disposed, 

1.] In many portious (or ‘parts,’ mani- 
foldly as regards the distribution. “For 
not all things, nor the same things, were 
revealed to all the prophets, but the parts 
of great mysteries were distributed among 
them. K.g., Isaiah was inspired to fore- 
tell Christ’s birth from a virgin, and His 
Passion: Daniel, the time of His Advent: 
Jonah, His burial: Malachi, the coming of 
His Forerunner. And again some had 
more, others less, revealed to them.” 
Estius. ‘At sundry times’ (A.V) is 
not an accurate rendering, nor can it be 
said to express the meaning: fime is a 
historical condition of the sequence of 
parts,—persons to whom, an anthropo- 
logical condition,—but it does not follow 
that ‘at sundry times, or ‘to sundry 
persons,’ gives the force of ‘in divers 
parts ? beeause it might be the same 
thing which was revealed again and again. 
This revelation in portions, by fragments, 
in and by various persons, was necessarily 
an imperfect revelation, to which the one 
final manifestation in and by One Person 
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b Luke i. 72. & 
xi. 48. 


Jon in time past unto the fathers 
2+at the end of 
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in | «ato the fathers by the pro- 
phets, * hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his 


ve 31. ee 

iii. 18, &e. ! 

t8oatvur the prophets, 
most ancient K : 
Mss, ¢ Deut. iv.30. Gal. iv. 4. Eph. i.30. ch. ix, 26. 


is properly and logically opposed) and in 
divers manners (“in one way was Ife 
seen by Abraham, in another by Moses, 
in another by Elijah, in another by Mi- 
chaiah. Isaiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel saw 
differing forms of vision.” Theodoret. 
Bleek remarks, that in Numb. xii. 6—8, 
the diversity of manner of revelation is 
recognized: dreams and visions being set 
beneath that open speaking, mouth to 
mouth, which the Lord used towards His 
servant Moses. It will be seen, that I 
cannot agree with Chrysostom and many 
others in regarding the two adverbs as 
a mere rhetorical redundance,—meaning 
merely, “ differently.” Both set forth the 
imperfection of the Old Test. revelations. 
They were varions in nature and in form: 
fragments of*the whole truth, presented in 
manifold forms, in shifting hues of sepa- 
rated colour: Christ is the full revelation 
of God, Himself the pure light, uniting in 
His one Person the whole spectrum: see 
below on ver. 3) in time past (generally 
interpreted of the Old Test. period, end- 
ing with Malachi. But there is no need for 
eutting off the period there. In the interim 
between Malachi and the Writer’s time, 
though the Old Test. canon was closed, we 
eannot say that God’s manifold revelations 
of Himself had absolutely ceased. Nay, 
strictly speaking, the Baptist himselt’ be- 
longed to the tormer, though he pomted 
on to the latter period. No doubt he was 
not here in the Writer’s view, and the 
period of former revelations is here re- 
garded as distinct from the final Christian 
one: but for all that, we must not pnt an 
artificial terminus where he puts nonce) 
God having spoken to the fathers (so in 
reff. The term “the fathers” is abso- 
lutely nsed in John vii. 22; Acts xiii, 32; 
Rom. ix. 5; xi. 28; xv. 8; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 
It is evident from this term beg common 
to the Writer and his readers, where no 
reference is made to Jews in the context 
{as in Rom. ix. 5], that he was writing as 
a Jew and to Jews) in (not equivalent to 
“dy,” though it includes it. The in de- 
signates the element in whieh the speaking 
takes place, and holds therefore its own 
proper force. God spoke zz the prophets, 
being resident in them. Bengel draws a 
distinetion,—a human king speaks by his 
ambassadors, bnt not éz them) the pro- 


phets {to be taken here apparently in the 
wider sense,—as including not only those 
whose inspired writings form the Old Test. 
canon, but all who were vehicles of the 
divine sclf-manitestation to the Fathers. 
Thus Enoch in Jude 14 is said to have 
prophesied, Moses is of course included, 
and indeed would on any view be the chief 
of those here spoken of, seeing that by 
him the greater part of God’s revelation of 
Himself to the fathers was made). 

2.| at the end of these days (in order to 
nuderstand this expression, it will be well 
to call to mind eertain Jewish modes of 
speaking of time. The Rabbis divided the 
whole of time into “¢his age,” and “ the 
age to come.” he days of the Messiah 
were regarded as a period of transition from 
the former to the latter,—His appearance, 
as the ushering in of the termination of 
“ these days,” the beginning of the end,— 
and His seeond coming in glory as the 
accomplishment of “these days”? or “ this 
age.” And with this, New Test. usage 
avrees,—see 1 Pet. i, 20; James v. 3; 
Jude 18; 2 Pet. iii. 3. Thus at the end 
of these days would mean, ‘at the end 
of this age,’ in the technical sense of these 
words as signifying the whole world-period, 
the latter boundary of which is the Re- 
surrection. And thus is the manifesta- 
tion of Christ in the flesh ever spoken of, 
and especially in this Epistle ; compare ch. 
ix. 26; and notes on eh.ii. 53 vi.5. Stuart 
has mistaken the meaning, in rendering 
‘during the last dispensation,’ and making 
“these” to import that the period had 
already begun. It is not of a beginning, 
but of an expiring period, the Writer is 
speaking. The ancient expositors prin- 
cipally use these words as ground of con- 
solation: those who were in conflict would 
be consoled on hearing that it was soon to 
end) spake (not ‘hath spoken? the end 
just spoken of is looked back on as a definite 
point, at which the divine revelation took 
place. The attention of the readers is thus 
directed not so much to the present state in 
which they are, as to the act of God towards 
them) unto us (i.e. all who have heard that 
voice, or to whom it is to be announced. 
There is no distinction between those who 
received God's revelation immediately from 
the Son, and those who received it me- 
diately through others. To this latter 
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Son, whom he hath ap- 
potated heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the 
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Iepake unto us in his a: doin 17. 
Son, whom he appointed heir of. {hit 
Matt vvi. a8, 


& viii. 1s. 
Jdeohat iti 


iy: whom he also made 





brightness uf his glory, and | the uille ; 88 who beime the bright- ius 


Col. i, 


nunber belouged the Writer himself, eom- 
pare ch. ii. 3) in (see above) His Son (lite- 
rally, er 
the original, in Him who was Son of God. 


We now pass off into a description of 
of 


the dignity, and person, and work, 
this Son of God; which description ends 
in asserting and proving IInu to be 
higher than angels, the loftivst of created 
beings) whom He constituted (not, “hath 
coustituted,” or “appointed: ” — refer- 
ring, as also does made, which follows, 
to the time, “iu the beginuing,’—the date 
of the eternal counsel of God) beir (“ ap- 
propriately, after the meution of Soxship, 
comes inheritance.” Bengel. That heir 
is not equivalent to “lord” simply, is 
plain: the same expression could not have 
been used of the Father. It is in virtue of 
the Sonship of our Lord that the Father 
coustituted Hnn heir of all things, before 
the worlds began. “In Him also,” says 
Delitzseh, “culminates the fulfilment of the 
promise given to the seed of Abraham, 
that he should be heir of the world.” 
See below. Sce for St. Panl’s use of the 
word and image, Gal. iv. 7) of all things 
(“that is, of the whole world.” Chry- 
sostom. And we camot give this a more 
limited sense, nor restrict it to this world; 
especially as the subsequent portion of the 
chapter distinctly ineludes the angels in it. 
It is much disputed whether this heirship 
of Christ is to be conceived as belonging to 
Him essentially in his divine nature, or as 
accruing to Him from his work of redemp- 
tion in ‘the human nature. The Fathers, 
and the majority of the moderns, deeide ioe 
the latter alternative. “The Lord Christ 
is the heir of all things,” says Theodoret, 
“not as God, but as man.” And so the 
Socinian and qnasi-Socinian interpreters, 
arriving at the same view by another way, 
not believing the pre-existence of Christ. 
But it is phan that such au interpretation 
will not suit the requirements of the pas- 
sage, For this humiliation of His, with 
its effects, first comes in at the end of 
ver. 3. All this, now adduced, is refer- 
able to his essential Being as Son of 
God; not merely in the Godhead before 
his Inearnation, but also in the Manhood 


rather, nearer the strict sense of 


obn is. 
1Cor, vili 6. 


1, gdohni th & xiv. 2orive gk Colas. 


after it, which uo less formed a part of His 
“constitution” by the Father, than Tis 
Godhead itself. So that the word “cor. 
slituted” or “appotated,” as observed 
above, inust be taken not as an appoint- 
ment in prospect of the Incarnation, but 
as an absolute appointment, coincidcut with 
the “this day have I begotten Thee,” be- 
longing to the eternal Souship of the Lord, 
though wrought out in full by his media- 
torial work), by whom (by means of whom, 
as His acting Power and personal instru- 
nient : so Theophylact : “Since the Father 
is the cause of the Son, He is also of the 
things which were made by Him. The 
Father, who begat the Son their maker, 
seems to make them Himsel {”’) He also 
made (created. The word brought into 
emphasis by also is not fhe world, but 
made. ‘He not only appacted the Son 
heir of all things, before the Creation ; 
but He also made the worlds by Hin.” 
Bengel) the ages (so literally; bnt the 
meaning of the term has been much dis- 
puted. The main classes of interpreters 
are two, (1) Those who see in the word 
its ordinary meaning of fan age of lime? 

(2) those who do not recognize such mean- 
ing, but suppose it to have been merged in 
that of “¢he world,” or “ the worlds. PT 
(1) belong the Greek Fathers ; and some 
others, On the other hand, (2) is the 
view of the majority of Commentators. 
It is explained and defended at length by 
Bleck, uone of whose examples however 
seem to me to be void of the same ambiguity 
whieh characterizes the expression here. 
The Jews, it appears, came at length to 
designate by their phrase, “the present 
age,’ not only the present age, but all 
things in and belonging to it—and so of 
the “future age” likewise. He therefore 
would regard the ages as strictly parallel 
with “all things’? above, and would iu- 
terpret, ‘Whonr He has constituted lord, 
possessor and ruler over all, over the whole 
world, even as by Him IIe has made all, the 
universe.’ And nearly so Delitzsch, Ebrard, 
and Liimemann: these two latter adding 
however somewhat, inasmuch as they take 
it of all this state of things constituted iu 
time and space. And this last view I 
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nyobni-t image of his substance, and >? up- 


Rev. iv. 11. 


should be disposed to adopt, going how- 
ever somewhat further still: for whereas 
Ebrard includes in the expression God’s 
revelation of Hinuself in a sphere whose con- 
ditions are Time and Space, and so would 
understand by it all things existing under 
these conditions, I would inelude in it also 
these conditions themselves,—whielh: exist 
not independently of the Creator, but are 
His work—Ziis appointed conditions of all 
created existence. So that the universe, 
as well in its great primeval conditions,— 
the reaches of Space, and the ages of Time, 
as in all material ohjects and all successive 
events, which furnish out and people Space 
aud Time, God made by Christ. It will 
be plain that what las been here said will 
apply equally to eh. xi. 3, which is com- 
monly quoted as decisive tor the waterial 
sense here. Some have endeavoured to 
refer the ages (3) to the new or spiritnal 
world, or the ages of the Messiah, or of 
the Christian Church: principally in 
the interests of Socinianism: or (4), to 
the various dispensations of God’s  re- 
velation of Himself: or even (5), as 
Fabricius, to the Gnostic eons, or enana- 
tions from the divine Essenee, and so 
to the higher spiritual order of beings, 
the angels. Against all these, besides other 
considerations, eh. xi. 3 is a decisive testi- 
mony). Tt will be seen by eonsulting the 
note on Jolm i. 1, how very near the 
teaching of Philo approached to this erca- 
tion of the universe by the Son. 

3.| ©The Son of God now becomes Him- 
self the subject. The verb belonging to 
the relative who is not found till ‘saé 
down’ at the end of the verse. But the 
intermediate participial clauses do not 
stand in the same relation to the main 
sentenee. The first members, ¢ being, Sc.,” 
still set forth those attributes of the Son 
of God which are of a permanent cha- 
racter, and belonging to Ilim before the 
Inearnation: whereas the following mem- 
her, the last participial clause, stands 
in nearer relation to the main sentence, 
expressing as it docs the purification of 
mankind from sin,wrought by the incarnate 
Son of God, as one individnal historieal 
event,—as theantecedent of that exaltation 
of Him to the right hand of God, which 
the main sentence enounees.” Bleek. 
Who (this represents, it will he evident, 
rather the pre-existent than the incarnate 


person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his 


Word. Bnt it is perhaps a mistake to let 
this distinction be too prominent, and would 
lead to the idea of a change having taken 
place in the eternal relation of the Son to 
the Father, when He subjected himself to 
the conditions of space and time. Even 
then He could say of Himself, “The Son 
ot Man which zs in heaven ’’) being (sce 
Phil. ii, 6, which is also said of His pra- 
existent and essential being) the bright- 
ness (“reflerion,” not “effulgence.” This 
latter would be legitimate, but does not 
seem to have been the ordinary usage. 
See Wisd. vii. 26, where wisdom is called 
“the brightness of the everlasting lighs.” 
And this (which, as Delitzsch remarks, is 
represented by the “light of ight” of the 
Nicene Creed) seems to have been uni- 
versally the sense among the ancients: 
no trace whatever being found of the 
meaning ‘reflexion. Nor would the idea 
be apposite here: the Son of God is, in 
this his essential majesty, the expression, 
and the sole expression, of the divine Light, 
—not, as in his Inearnation, its reflexion) 
of His glory (not simply His light; nor 
need the expression be confined to sneh 
literal sense, His glory, in its widest and 
aplest reference), and express image (or, 
impress: ‘figure,’ Wiclif’s and Rheims 
versions: ‘very image,’ Tyndal and Cran- 
mer: ‘ingraved forme,’ Geneva version. 
The word appears always to be taken for 
the impression stamped by a die. Hence 
it is taken generally for any fixed and 
sharply marked lineaments, material or 
spiritual, by which a person or an object 
may be recognized and distinguished) of 
His substance (suhstantial or essential 
being: ‘substance,’ Wiel. Tynd. Cranm. 
Rheims: ‘person,’ Geneva, and A. VY. 
Etymologically, the original word (Aypo- 
stasis) imports the lying or being placed 
underneath : and this is put in common 
usage for 1) substratum or foundation— 
Sundamentuimn. Nearly connected with this 
is 2) establishment, or the state of being 
established : henee—a) firmness,— to which 
idea the word approaches in the last cita- 
tion: but especially in reference to firm- 
ness of spirit, contidence; see more on ch. 
iii. 14,—b) substantial existence, reality, 
in econtradistinetion to that which exists 
only in appearance or idea. Henee— 
e) generally, eorsistence or existence,— 
d) itimports the especial manner of being, 
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power, when he had by 
himself purged our sins, 
sat down on the right hand 


our most ancient MSS, 


—the peculiar essence of an object. And 
this hist seems to be the best meanins 
in our place: His essential being, lis 
substance. For in regarding the history 
of the word, we tind that the well-known 
theological meaning ‘ person,’ was not by 
any means generally received during the 
first four centuries. The Nicene Council 
itself uses “hypostasis’’ and “ essence” 
in the same sense, and condemns the de- 
riving the Sen from another hypostasis or 
essence from the Father: and so usually 
Athanasius. The faet was, that the Easterns 
most commonly used the term to designate 
the three separate Persons: whereas the 
Westerns continued to regard it as equi- 
valent to essexce, and assumed but one 
hypostasis : and the Western bishops, as- 
sembled with Athanasius at the council of 
Sardica in 347, distinctly pronounced the 
asstinption of three Aypostases heretical, 
ie. Arian. Subsequently, however, to this, 
in the Synod assembled at Alexandria in 362, 
at which Athanasius, and bishops of Italy, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Libya were present, 
the Easterns and Westerns agreed, on 
examination of one another’s meaning, 
to acknowledge one another as orthodox, 
and to allow indifferently of the use of 
three hypostases, signifying ‘ Persons,’ and 
one hypostasis, signifying substance, es- 
sence. On all grounds it will be safer here 
to hold to the primitive meaning of the 
word, and not to introduce into the lan- 
guage of the apostolic age a terminology 
which was long subsequent to it), and 
upholding (bearing up. The Rabbinical 
writings speak of God as carrying all the 
worlds by His strength) the universe (the 
meaning attempted to be given by some 
Socinian expositors, “the whole kingdom 
of grace,” is wholly beside the purpose: 
see Col. 1.17; Job. viii. 3; Rev. iv. 11) 
hy the word (expressed command: com- 
pare ch. xi. 3) of his (Whose? His own, 
or the Father’s ? The latter is held by 
Cyril of Alexandria. And so Grotius and 
others. But Chrysostom and the great 
body of Commentators understand his to 
refer to the Son. The striet parallelism of 
the clauses would seem to require, that Ais 
here should designate the same person, as 
i¢ does before in this same verse. But such 


parallclisur and consistency of reference of 
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holding the universe by the word 
of Ins power, }when he had + made ‘%: 


purification of sins, ‘sat down on 
k Ps. ex. 1. 


ich, vii 






thy hinselr | 
and our are 
not found in 


Eph. i. 20. ch. viii 1. & x.12.& xil. 2.1 Pet. iii, 22 


demonstrative pronouns is hy no means 
observed in the New Test., e.g. Eph. i. 
20, 22, “And placed Him at His right 
hand (of the Father), ... . and put all 
things under Ilis fect? (of the Son). In 
every such case the reference must be 
determined by the circumstances, and the 
things spoken of. And upplying that test 
here, we find that in our former ¢linse it is 
quite out of the question that his should 
be reflective, referring, as it clearly does, to 
another than the subject of the sentence. 
But when we proeced to our second elanse, 
we find no such bar to the ordinary re- 
flective sense of his, but every reason to 
adopt it as the most obvious. For we 
have here an action performed hy the Son, 
who tpholds the universe. Whereby ? By 
the word of His power: where we may 
certainly say 1) that had another than the 
subject of the sentence been intended, such 
intention would have beeu expressed: and 
2) that the assertion would be after all a 
strange and unexampled one, that the Son 
upholds all things by the word of the 
Father's power. So that, on all accounts, 
this seeond his seems better to be re- 
ferred to the Son) power (not to he 
weakened into the comparatively wminean- 
ing “his powerfnl word.” His Power is 
an inherent attribute, whether uttered or 
not: the word is that utterance, which Ie 
has been pleased to give of it. It is a 
« powerful word,” but much more is here 
statel—that it is the word of, proceeding 
from, giving nttceranee to, His power), 
having (or, when He had) made (the 
vulgate, “ making,” isan unfortunate mis- 
translation, tending to obsenre the truth 
of the completion of the one Sacrifice of 
the Lord. The words “ by Himself” ean 
hardly be retained in the text, in the face 
of their omission in the most ancient MSS., 
joined to their internal charaeter as an 
explanatory gloss. Meanwhile, the gloss 
is a good and true one. It was by Him- 
self, in the fullest sense) purification of 
sins (as Bleck observes, there is no oeca- 
sion to suppose the genitive here eqnivalent 
to “from sins,” seeing that we may say, 
“the sins of a man are purified,” as we 
read, Matt. vili. 3, “his leprosy was 
cleansed.” Sin was the great unelean- 
ness, of which He has effeeted the purga- 
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the right hand of Majesty on high ; 
+ having become so much better than 


tion: the disease of which He has wrought 
the cure. This purificadéon must be un- 
derstood by the subsequent argument m 
the Epistle : for that which the Writer 
had it im his mind to expand in the course 
of his treatise, he must be supposed to have 
meant when he used without explanation a 
eoneise term, like this. And that we know 
to have been, the puritieations and sacrifices 
of the Levitical law, by which man’s natural 
uneleanness in God's sight was typically 
removed, and aceess to God laid open to 
him. Ebrard’s note here is so important 
that, though long, F cannot forbear insert- 
ing it. “The term purification answers to 
the Hebrew, and its ideal explanation 
wust be sought jin the meaning which 
svits the Levitical cleansing in the Old 
Test. worship. Consequently, they are 
entirely wrong, who understand this per?- 
jication of moral amelioration, and woukl 
so take the ‘making purification’ in this 
place, as if the author wished to set forth 
Christ here as a moral teacher, who by 
precept and example incited men to amend- 
ment. And we may pronounce those in 
error, who go so far indeed as to explain 
the purification of the propitiatory re- 
moval of the guilt of sin, but only on 
account of later passages in our Epistle, 
as if the idea of seriptural purification 
were not already sufficiently clear to esta- 
blish this, the only true meaning. The 
whole kuw of purification, as given by God 
to Moses, rested on the assumption that 
our nature, as sinful and guilt-laden, is not 
eapable of coming into immediate contact 
with our holy God and Judge. The media- 
tion between man and God present in the 
most holy place, and in that most holy 
place separated from the people, was re- 
vealed in three forms ; («) in saerifices, (0) 
in the Priesthood ; and (¢) in the Levitical 
laws of purity. Sacrifices were [typical] 
ucts or means of propitiation for guilt ; 
Priests were the agents tor accomplishing 
these acts, but. were not themselves ae- 
counted purer than the rest of the people, 
having eousequently to bring offerings for 
their own sins before they ottered for those 
of the people. Lastly, Levitical purity was 
the condition which was attained, positively 
by sacrifice and worship, negatively by 
avoidance of Levitical pollution,—the con- 
dition in which the people was enabled, by 
ueans of the priests, to come into relation 
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4 being made so much better 
| chan the angels, as he hath 


with God ‘without dying’ [Dent. v. 267; 
the resnlt of the eultus which was past, 
and the postulate for that which was to 
come, So that that which purified, was 
sacrifice: and the purification was, the re- 
moval of guilt. 'Phis is most clearly seen 
in the ordinanee concerning the great day 
of atonement, Lev. xvi. There we find 
those three leading features in the closest 
distinctive relation. First, the sacrifice 
must be prepared [vv. 1—10]: then, the 
High Priest is to offer for lis own sins ['vv. 
1I—14]: lastly, he is to kill the sin-offering 
for the people [ver. 15], and with its blood 
to sprinkle the mercy-seat aud all the holy 
place, and cleanse it from the uncleanness 
of the children of Israel [ver. 19]; and 
then he is symbolically to lay the sins of 
the people on the head of a second vietim, 
and send forth this animal, laden with the 
curse, into the wilderness. For [ver. 30] 
‘on that day shall the priest make an 
atonement for you, to cleanse you, that ve 
may be elean from all your sinus before the 
Lord’ Tn the atonement, in the gracious 
covering of the guilt of sin, consists puri- 
Jication in the scriptural sense. [And so 
also were those who had beeome levi- 
tieally nnclean, e.g., lepers, Levit. xiv., 
cleansed by atoning saerifices.] So that 
an Israelitish reader, a Christian Jew, 
would never, on reading the words made 
purification, think on what we com- 
monly call ‘moral amelioration,’ which, if 
not springing out of the living ground of 
a heart reconciled to God, is mere self 
deeeit, and only external avoidance of evi- 
dent transgression: but the purification 
whieh Christ brought in would, in the 
sense of our author and his readers, only be 
understood of that gracious atonement for 
all guilt of sin of all mankind, whieh Christ 
our Lord and Saviour has completed for 
us by His sinless sufferings and death : and 
out of which flows forth to us, as from a 
fountain, all power to love in return, all 
love to Him, our heavenly Pattern, and all 
hatred of sin, which eaused His death. ‘To 
speak these words of Scripture with the 
mouth is easy: but he only can say Yea 
and Amen to them with the heart who, in 
simple truthfulness of the knowledge of 
himself, has looked down even tothe dark- 
est depths of his ruined state, natural to 
him, and infensified by innumerable sins of 
act,—and, despairing of all help iu him- 
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by inheritance obtained aithe angels, as the hath inherited cepa... 


more excellent name than 


self, reaches forth his hand after the goad 
tidings of heavenly deliverance.” It is 
trnly refreshing, in the midst of so much 
unbelief, and misapprehension of the sense 
of Seripture, in the German commentators, 
to mect with such a clear and full tes- 
timony to the truth and effieacy of the 
Lord’s great Sacrifiee. And Tam bound to 
say that the other great Germans recog- 
nize this just as fully), sat down on the 
right hand (literally, ‘in the right hand,’ 
viz., portion or side. The expression 
comes doubtless originally from VPs. ex. 1, 
cited below. Bleek, in the course of n long 
and thorough discussion of its meaning as 
upplied to our Lord, shews that it is never 
used of his prie-existent eoequality with 
the Father, but always with reference to 
His exaltation in his humanity after his 
course of suffering and triumph. It is ever 
connected, not with the idea of His equality 
with the Father and share in the majesty 
of the Godhead, but with His state of 
waiting, in the immediate presence of the 
Father, and thus highly exalted by Him, 
till the purposes of his mediatorial office 
are accomplished. This his lofty state is, 
however, not one of quiescenee ; for (Acts 
ii. 33) He shed down the gift of the Spirit, 
—and (Rom. viii, 34) He maketh inter- 
eession for us: and below (ch. viii. 1 ff.) He 
is, for all purposes belonging to that office, 
our High Priest in Heaven. This “ sit¢ing 
at the right hand of God” is described as 
lasting until all enemies shall have been 
subdned unto Him, i.e. until the end of 
this state of time, and his own second 
coming: after which, properly and strictly 
speaking, the state of exaltation described 
by these words shal} come to an end, and 
that mysterious completion of the supreme 
glory of the Son of God shall take place, 
which St. Paul deseribes, 1 Cor. xv. 28) 
of Majesty (this word majesty is often 
found in the Septuagint, and principally as 
referring to the divine greatness) on high 
(ix high places, i.e. in heaven. Compare 
Ps, xelii. 4, exit. 5; Isa. xxxii. 15, xxviii. 
5; Jer. xxv. 30. In the same sense we 
have “iz the highest,” Luke it. 14; xix. 38; 
Job xvi. 20; Keelus. xxvi. 16; Matt. xxi. 
9; Mark xi. 10, Ebrard says: “ ]LEaven, 
in Lfoly Scripture, signifies never unbounded 
space, nor omnipresence, but always either 
the starry firmament, or, more usually, that 
sphere of the created world of space and 
time, where the union of God with the 


a more excellent name than they. 


hil. 9, 10. 


personal ereature is not severed by sin,— 
where no Death reigns, where the gloriti- 
eation of the body is uot a mere hope of 
the future. Into that sphere has the 
Firstling of risen and glorified manhood 
entered, as into a plaice, with visible clori- 
fied Body, visibly to return again. froin 
thence.” The omission of the article 
“the” here gives majesty and solemnity 
—its insertion would seem to hint at other 
majesties in the background), having 
become («listinct from “ Lefzg,” ver. 3: 
that, importing Wis essential, this, His 
superinduced state. For we are now, in 
the course of the enuneiation,—which has 
advanced to the main subject of the argu- 
ment, the proving of the superiority of the 
New Covenaut,—treating of the post-incar- 
uate majesty of the Son of God. We was 
all that has been detailed in ver. 3: He 
made purification of sins, and sat down at 
the right haud of the majesty on high, and 
thus BECAME this which Is now spoken of. 
This is denied by Chrysostom, but reeog- 
nized by Theodoret, in a form however not 
strictly exact : for he applied it oxly to the 
Humanity of our Lord. To this Bleck 
very properly objects, that the making this 
exaltation belong only to Christ’s human 
nature, aud supposing Him to have while 
on carth possessed still the fulness of the 
majesty of his Godhead, is uot aeeording to 
the usage of our Writer, nor of the New 
Test. generally, and in fact induces some- 
thing like a double personality in the Son 
of God. The Seriptures teach us that He 
who was with God before the creation, 
from love to men put on flesh, and took the 
form of a servant, not all the while having 
on Him the whole fulness of his divine 
nature and divine glory, but having really 
and actually emptied himself of this fuluess 
and glory, so that there was uot only a 
hiding, but an absolute 7razition, a putting 
off, of it. Therefore His subsequent. ex- 
altation must be conceived of as belonging, 
not to his Humanity only, but to the eutire 
undivided Person of Christ, now resuming 
the fuluess and glory of the Godhead (John 
xvii. 5), and in addition to this having 
taken into the Godhead the Manhood, now 
glorified by his obedience, atonement, aud 
vietory. See Eph. i. 20—22; Phil. ii. 6— 
9; Acts ii. 36; 1 Pet. iii. 21,22. The Son 
of God before his Incamation was Head 
over Creation: Int atter his work in the 
flesh he had become also Ucad of Creation, 
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mPa ii7. he at any time, ™Thou art my Son 
ch. v. 5. 


inasmueh as his glorified Body, in whieh 
He triumphs sitting at God’s right hand, is 
itself created, and is the sum and the centre 
of creation) so much better than (the usual 
word of general and indefinite comparison 
in our Epistle, whether of Christian with 
Jewish [eh. vii. 19, 225 vill. 6; ix. 231, 
heavenly with earthly [x. 343 xi. 16; xn. 


24], eternal with temporal [xi. 85]: see. 


also vi. 9; vii. 73 xi. 40. It is used only 
three times by St. Paul, and never [unless 
1 Cor. xii. 31, in thereccived text, be counted] 
in this sense: but thirteen times in this 
Fpistle) the angels (of God ; the heavenly 
created beings; afterwards, ver. 14, ealled 
“ministering spirits.” Allattempts to evade 
this plain meaning are futile; and proeced 
on ignoranee of the argument of our Epistle, 
and of the Jewish theology. But why 
should the angels be here brought in? aud 
why should the superiority of the Incar- 
nate Son of God to them be so insisted on 
and elaborated ? Bleek gives a very in- 
sufficient reason, when he says that the 
mention of God’s throne brought to the 
Writer’s ind the angels who are the 
attendants there. The reason, as Ebrard 
remarks, lies far deeper. The whole Old 
Test. dispensation is related to the New 
Test. dispensation, as the angels to the 
Son. In the former, mankind, and Israel 
also, stands separated from God by sin: and 
angels, divine messengers [as in the ex- 
pression “the angel of the eovenant’’], 
stand as mediators between man and God. 
And of these there is, so to speak, a chaiu 
of two links: viz., Moses, and the angel of 
the Lord. The first link is a mere man, 
who is raised above his fellow-men by his 
calling, by his office, the commission given 
to him,—and brought nearer to God ; but 
he is a sinner as they are, and is in 
reality no more a partaker of the divine 
nature than they are. The second link is 
the angelie form in whieh God revealed 
Himselt to his people, coming down to their 
eapaeity, like to man, without being man. 
So that Godhead and Manhood approxi- 
mated to one another: a man was com- 
missioned and enabled to hear God’s words: 
God appeared in a form in which men 
might see Him: but the two found no 
point of eontact ; no real union of the God- 
head and the Manhood took place. Where- 
as in the Son, God and the Manhood not 
only approximated, but became personally 


? | time, Thou art my Son, 


one. God no longer aceommodates Him- 
self to the capacities of men in an angelo- 
phany or theophany, but has revealed the 
tulness of his divine nature in the man 
Jesvs,—in that He, who was the brightness 
of his glory, became man. The argunnent 
of the Writer neeessarily then leads him to 
shew how both Mediators, the angel of the 
Old Test. covenant, and Moses, found their 
higher unity in Christ. First, he shews 
this of the angel or angels [for it was not 
always one individual angelic being, but 
various] by whom the first covenant was 
given: then of Moses, ch. iii. iv. This first 
portion is divided into two: vv. 4—14, in 
which he shews that the Son, as the eternal 
Son of God, is higher than the angels [see 
the connexion of this with the main argu- 
ment below]: then, after an exhortation 
{ii, 1—4] founded on this, tending also 
to impress on us the superior holiness of 
the New Test. revelation, the second part 
[ii. 5—18] in which he shews that in tle 
Son, the mamhood also is exalted above the 
angels), in proportion as he hath inherited 
(as hisown: the word being perhaps chosen 
in referenee to the Old Test. prophiecies, 
which promised it to Him: see below. The 
perfect is important, as denoting something 
belonging to His present and abiding state, 
not an event wholly past, as “ sat down” 
above, indieating the first “setting himself 
down,” though that word might also be 
used of a permanent state of session) a 
more distinguished (or, more excellent) 
name (to be taken in its proper sense, not 
understood to mean precedence or dignity ; 
as ver. 5 shews: whence also we get an 
easy answer to the enquiry, what name is 
intended: viz. that of Son, in the peculiar 
and individual sense of the citation there. 
The angels themselves are ealled “ sons of 
God,’ Sobi. 63 i. 1; xxxviii. 7: Dan. 
it, 25, and Gen. vi. 2 [see Jude 6 note, 
and Introd. to Jude, § v. 11]: but the 
argument here is that the title “Son oF 
Gop ” is bestowed on him individually, in 
a sense in which it never was conferred 
upon an angel. See as a parallel, Phil. ii. 
9 tf. It must be remembered, as Delitzseh 
beautifully remarks, that the fulness of 
glory of the peeuliar name of the Son of 
God is unattainable by human speech or 
thought: it is, Rev. xix. 12, “a name which 
none knoweth but Himself’? And all the 
citations and appellations here are but 
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this day have I begotten) this day have I begotten thee? And 


thee? And again, I will 


fragmentary indications of portions of its 
glory; are but beams of light, which are 
united in it as in a ceutral sun.  Sixce 
when has Christ in this sense inherited 
this name? The answer must not be 
hastily made, as by some Commentators, 
that the term inherited implies the glorifi- 
cation of the humanity of Christ to that 
Souship which He before had in virtue of 
his Deity. Evidently so partial a reference 
ecamot be considered as exhausting the 
sense of the Writer. Nor again can we 
say that it was at the time of Mis incarna- 
tion, though the words of the angel in 
Luke i. 35, “ Lhat holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God,” seem to favour such a reference : 
for it was especially at His incarnation, 
that He was made a little lower than the 
angels, ch. ii. 9. Rather would the sense 
seem to be, that the especial name of Son, 
belonging to Him not by aseription nor 
adoption, but by His very Being itself, has 
been ever, and is now, His: trxherited by 
Hin, “in that He is the very Son of God,” 
as Chrysostom says: the Old Test. de- 
elarations being as it were portions of the 
instrument by whieh this inheritance is 
assured to Him, and by the citation of 
which it is proved. Observe that the 
having become better than the angels is 
not zdentical with the inheriting, but tm 
proportion fo it: the triumphant issne of 
his Mediation is consonant to the glorious 
Name, which is His hy inheritance: but 
which, in the fulness of its present incon- 
ceivable glory [see above ], has been put on 
aud taken up by Him in the historical 
process of his mediatorial humiliation and 
trinmph) than they. 5—18.] Proof 
from Seripture of this last declaration. 

5.] For (substantiation of His having 
inherited a more exalted name than the 
angels) to whom of (among) the angels 
did He (God, the subject of vv. 1, 2; as 
the subsequent citation shews) ever say 
(this citation from Ps. ii. has brought up 
in recent German Commentators the whole 
question of the original reference of that 
Psalm, and of Old Test. citations in the 
New Test. altogether, These discussions 
will be found in Bleek, De Wette, and 
Ebrard. The latter is by far the deepest 
and most satisfactory: sccing, as he docs, 
the furthest into the truth of the peculiar 
standing of the Hebrew people, and the 


again, °I will be to him as a father, 22? 8ecv.- 


1 Cunon, 
iy xxi. 10. & 
xxviil. 6. Ps. Ixxxix, 36, 27. 


Messianic import of the theocracy. Those 
who entirely or partially deny this latter, 
secm to me to be without adequate meaus 
of discussing the question. Ebrard’s view 
is, that the Psalm belongs to the reign of 
David. The objection that ver. 6 will not 
apply to David’s anointing, inasmuch as 
that took place at Bethlehem in his boy- 
hood, be answers, by regarding that anoint- 
ing as eomneeted with his establishment ou 
Mount Zion, not as having locally taken 
place there, but as the first of that series 
of diyiue mercies of which that other was 
the completion. He further ascribes the 
Psaln to that portion of David’s reign 
when (2 Sam. viii.) Hadadezer, and many 
neighbouring nations, were smitten by 
him: which victories he looked on as the 
fulfilment to him of Nathan’s prophecy, 
2 Sam. vit. 8—17. In that prophecy the 
otispring of David is meutioned in the very 
words quoted below in this verse, and in 
terms which, he contends, will not apply to 
Solomon, but must be referred to the great 
promised Seed of David. He regards this 
triumphant occasion as having been treated 
by the royal Psalmist as a type and fore- 
taste of the ultimate ideal dominion of the 
“Son of David” over the kings of the 
earth), Thou (the seed of David, anointed 
in God’s counsels as king on his holy hill 
of Sion: see above) art my Son (according 
to the promise presently to be quoted, 
finding its partial fulfilment in Solomon, 
but its only entire one in the Son of David 
who is also the Son of God), I (emphatic : 
“JT and no other: ” expressed also in the 
Hebrew) this day have begotten thee 
(first, what are we to understand by this 
term, have begotten ? Bleck says, “ As 
Sonship, in the proper sense, is dependent 
on the act of begetting, so may, especially 
by the Hebrews, ‘to heget’ be figuratively 
used to express the idea of ‘making any 
oue a son,’ in which derived and figurative 
reference this also may be meant. Aud 
we get an additional confirmation of this 
meaning from Jer ii. 27, where it is said 
of the foolish idolatrons Israelites, ‘They 
say to a stock, Thou art my father, and to 
a stone, Thou hast begotten me’ (so the 
Septuagint). Accordingly, the meaning 
here is,—‘ I have made Thee my Son’ [so 
Ps. Ixxxix. 20, 26, 27: ‘1 have found 
David my servant; with ny holy oil have 
I anointed him: .... He shall ery unto 
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6 But when he again hath introduced 


me, Thou art my Father... . Also I 
will make him my firstborn, higher than 
the kings of the earth’]:—namely, by 
setting Thee on the throne of my people: 
and the term this day will most naturally 
be referred to the time of the anointing of 
the King on Zion, as the act whereby he 
was manifested as Son of God in this 
sense.” And so Calvin. The above re- 
marks seem pertinent and unobjectionable, 
as long as we regard them as explaining 
the supposed immediate reference to David 
and present circumstances: but it is plain 
that, according to the above view of Ps. ii., 
and indeed to the usage of the New Test., 
in applying this passage to our Lord, we 
want another and a higher sense in which 
both the words, I have begotten, and this 
day, may be applicable to Him: a sense in 
which IT should be disposed to say that the 
words must in their fulness of meaning be 
taken, to the neglect and almost the oblite- 
ration of that their supposed lower refer- 
enee. For, granting the application of 
such sayings to our Lord, then must the 
terms of them, suggested by the Holy 
Spirit of propheey, whieh is His testimony, 
bear adequate interpretations as regards 
His person and office. It has not there- 
fore been without reason that the Fathers, 
and so many modern divines, have found 
in this term I have begotten the doctrine 
of the generation of the Son of God, and 
have endeavoured, in accordance with such 
reference, to assign a fitting sense to this 
day. <As the subject is exceedingly im- 
portant, and has been generally passed over 
slightly by our English expositors, I shall 
need no apology tor gathering trom Bleek 
and Suicer the opinions and testimonies 
concerning it. 1) One view refers this 
day to the eternal generation of the Sou, 
and regards it as an expression of the ever- 
lasting present of eternity. Thus Origen 
very grandly says, “ This is said to Him by 
God, with whom ‘to-day ’ ever is present : 
for with God, as I think, is no evening, 
because neither is there morning, but the 
time which reaches, so to speak, over His 
unbegotten and eternal lite, is an ever- 
lasting ‘to-day, in which the Son is 
begotten: no beginning of His being be- 
gotten being found, as neither of this 
“to-day.” Andso Athanasius, Augnstine, 
and other Fathers and moderns. 2) A 
second, to the generation, t fime, of the 


he shall be to me a Son? 
6 And again, when he 


Incarnate Son of Man, when Jesns assumed 
the divine nature on the side of his Man- 
hood also: so Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Eusebius, Cyril Alex., and others. 3) A 
third, to the period when Jesus was mani- 
fested to men as the Son of God, i.e. by 
most, to the time of the Resurrection, with 
reference to Aets xiii. 33, where St. Paul 
alleges this citation as thus applying [so, 
recently, Delitzsch]: by some, to that of 
the Ascension, when He was set at the 
right hand of God and entered on ILis 
heavenly High Priesthood [ch. v. 5]: so 
Hilary, Ambrose, Calvin, Grotius, and the 
Soecinians. Owen also takes the same 
view [the eternal generation of Christ, 
on whieh His filiation or sonship, both name 
and thing, doth depend, is to be taken 
only declaratively, and that declaration to 
be made in His resurrection, and exalta- 
tion over all, that ensued thereon’). Of 
these interpretations, I agree with Bleck 
that the first is that whieh best agrees 
with the context. The former verses re- 
present to us the Son of God as standing 
in this relation to the Father before the 
worlds: and ver. 6, which plainly forms a 
contrast to this ver. 5 as to time, treats 
distinetly of the period of the Incarnation. 
It is natural then to suppose that this 
verse is to be referred to a time prior to 
that event) ? And again (how is the ellipsis 
here to he supplied? Probably, and | fo 
whom of the angels ever said He] again: 
or perhaps, again [see below on ver. 6] 
merely serves to introduce a fresh cita- 
tion), I will be to Him as (for) a father, and 
he shall be to me as (for) a son (the citation 
is from the Septuagint, as usual. It oc- 
curs in the prophecy of Nathan to David 
respecting David’s offspring who shonld 
come after him. The import of it has been 
above considered, and its connexion with 
Ps. ii. shown to be probable. The direct 
primary reference of the words to Solomon, 
1 Chron. xxii. 7—10, does not in any way 
preclude the view which I have there 
taken of their finding their higher and 
only worthy fulfilment in the greater Son 
of David, who should build the only Temple 
in which God would really dwell) 4 

6.] But (because a further proof, and a more 
decisive one as regards the angels, is about 
to be adduced) when He again (or, “ whew 
again He?” Does again introduce a 
new citation, or does it belong to the 
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bringth in the firstbegot-|°the firstbegotten into the 


ten into the world, he saith, lie 
and let all the angels of | 


yerb, and denote a new and second intro- 
duction? This latter view is taken by 
many, principally the ancient expositors, 
ond lately by Tholuck, De Wette, Liine- 
mann, and Delitzsch,—interpreting the 
‘second introduction’ diversely : some, as 
His inearnation, contrasted with His ever- 
lasting generation, or His creating of the 
world, which they treat as His first intro- 
ietion: others, as His resurrection, 
contrasted with His inearnation: others, 
to kis second coming, as contrasted with 
His first. ‘The other view supposes a trans- 
position of the adverb again, whieh in the 
original stands between whex and the verb. 
LT have shewn in my Gr. Test. that such a 
transposition is without examples. In this 
Epistle, when “ again” is joined to a verb, 
it always has the sense of ‘@ second time? 
e.g. eh. iv. 7; v.12; vi. 1,6. This being 
the ease, 1 must agree with those who join 
again with hath introduced. And of the 
meanings which they assign to the phrase 
“bringing in again,” 1 conceive the only 
allowable one to be, the second coming of 
our Lord to judgment. See more below) 
hath (‘shall have.” It appears from all 
usage that the present rendering, “bringeth 
in,’ is quite inadmissible) hath introduced 
(in what sense ? See some of the interpreta- 
tions above. But even those who hold 
the transposition of the word again are not 
agreed as to the introduction here referred 
to. Some hold one of the above-mentioned 
meanings, some another. I have discussed 
the meaning fully below, and gathered that 
the word can only refer to the great enter- 
ing of the Messiah on His kingdom. At 
present, the usage of the verb bere used 
inust be considered. It is the aceustomed 
word in the. Pentateuch for the ‘intro- 
ducing’ the children of Israel into the 
land of promise, the putting them into 
possession of their promised inheritance : 
see also Ps, Ixxviii. 54. We have it again 
in Neh. i. 9, of the second introduetion, 
or restoration of Israel to the promised 
land. The prophets again use it of the 
ultimate restoration of Israel : compare Isa. 
xiv. 23 lvi.7; Jer. iii. lt; Ezek. xxxiv. 13; 
xxxvi. 2h; xxavil. 21; Zech. viii. 8. This 
fact, connected with the circumstances to ke 
noted below, makes it probable that the 


word here also has this solemn sense of 


‘putting in possession of,’ as of an in- 


saith, P And let all the angels 
God worship him. 7 And of God worship him. 7 And of the 
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world, o tom. viii. 29. 
Coli is, 
Rev. i 5, 
p Deus. xxxii. 





heritance. The sense ordinarily given, of 
‘bringing into the world,’ the act of the 
Father corresponding to the “coming into 
the world” (ch. x. 5) of the Son appears 
to be unexampled) the firstborn (only here 
is the Son of God so called absolutely. It is 
His title by pra-existence, “ the firstborn 
of all creation,” Col. i. 15 [where see the 
word itself discussed]:—by prophecy, 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27, “Z will make Him my 
firstborn, higher than the kings of the 
earth :” —by birth, Luke it. 7, see also Matt. 
i. 18—25:—by victory over death, Col. i. 
18; Rev.i. 5:—and here, where He is 
absolutely the Firstborn, it will be rea- 
sonable to regard all these references as 
being accumulated — Him, who is the 
Firstborn,—of the universe, of the new 
manhood, of the risen dead. And thus 
the inducting Him in glory into His in- 
heritance is clothed with even more so- 
lemnity. All angels, all men, are but the 
younger sons of God, compared to mIM, 
THE FIRSTBORN) into the world (not the 
same word as that so rendered, ch. x. 5: 
but signifying the ‘inhabited earth and 
very frequently used by the Septuagint 
in prophetie passages, where the future 
judgments of God on mankind are spoken 
of. The usage would not indeed be de- 
cisive against referring the words to 
Christ’s entrance inte the human nature, 
bnt is much more naturally satisfied by 
the other interpretation), He (i.e. God, 
the subject of ver. 5) saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship Him 
(there are two places from which these 
words might come ; and the comparison of 
the two will be very instructive as to the 
connexton and citation of prophecy. 1) 
The words themselves, including the and, 
which has no independent meaning here, 
come from Deut. xxxii. 43, where they 
conclude the dying song of Moses with a 
trimmphant description of the victory of 
God over His enemies, and the avenging of 
Hhis people. It will cause the intelligent 
student of Scripture no surprise to find such 
words cited directly of Christ, into whose 
hand all judgment is committed: however 
sueh Commentators as Stuart and De Wette 
may reject the idea of the citation being 
trom thenee, beeause no trace of a Mes- 
sianie reference is there found. One would 
have imagined that the words “nor is 
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aPsactv.4. angels indeed he saith, 2 Who maketh 

his angels winds, and his ministers a 
8 But unto the Son, 
rPsa-xlv-6,7.T'Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever: tand the sceptre of thy king- 
dom is the sceptre of righteousness. 
*'Thou lovedst righteousness, and 
hatedst iniquity ; therefore God, even 


flame of fire. 


t So all our 
most ancient 
MSS. 


there any that shall pluck them out of 
my hand,” occurring just before, ver. 39 
{compare Jolin x. 28], would have pre- 
vented such an assertion. But those who 
see not Christ every where in the Old 
Testament, see Him nowhere. The fact of 
the usual literal citation of the Septuagint 
by our Writer, decides the point as far as 
the place is coneerned from which the 
words are immediately taken. But here a 
difficulty arises, The words in the Sep- 
tuagint, Deut. xxxii. 43, “ Rejoice ye hea- 
vens, with Him, and let all the angels of 
God worship Him,” do not exist in our 
present Hebrew text. It is hardly how- 
ever probable, that they are an insertion of 
the Septuagint, found as they are [with 
one variation presently to be noticed] in 
nearly all the MSS. The translators 
probably found them in their Hebrew 
text, which, especially in the Pentateuch, 
appears to have been an older and purer 
recension than that which we now possess. 
2) The other passage from which they 
might come is Ps. xevi. 7, where however 
they do not occur verbatim, but we read, 
“worship Him, all ye angels of God.” 
This, especially the omission of the and, 
which clearly belongs to the citation, is 
against the supposition of their being taken 
from thence: but it does not therefore 
follow that the Psalm was not in the 
Sacred Writer’s mind, or does not apply 
to the same glorious period of Messiah’s 
triumph in its ultimate reference. Indeed 
the similarity of the two expressions of 
triumph is remarkable). 7.| And (with 
reference) indeed to the angels He (God) 
saith, Who maketh his angels winds 
(see below), and his ministers a flame of 
fire (the citation is after the Septuagint 
according to the Alexandrine MS., which 
indeed commonly agrees with the citations 
in this Epistle. And as the words stand 
in the Greek, the arrangement and ren- 
dering of them is unquestionably as above. 
But here comes in no small difficulty as 
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of the angels he saith, Who 
maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flame 
of fire. 8 But unto the Son 
he saith, Zhy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever: 
a sceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of thy king- 
dom, % Thou hast loved 
righteousness, and hated 
iniquity; therefore God, 


to the sense of the original Hebrew. It 
is usually contended that its words can 
only mean, from the context, “who maketh 
the winds his messengers, and flames of 
fire his servants.” But I have maintained 
in ny Greek Test. that the sense is, “ who 
maketh lis messengers winds, his servants 
flames of fire,’’ whatever these words may be 
intended toimport. And this latter enquiry 
will 1 imagine be not very difficult to an- 
swer. He makes his messeugers winds, i.e. 
He causes his messengers to act in or by 
means of the winds; his servants flames of 
fire, i.e. commissions them to assume the 
agency or form of flames for His purposes. 
It seems to me that this, the plain seuse of 
the Hebrew as it stands, is quite as agree- 
able to the context as the other. And thus 
the Rabbis took it. The only accomnio- 
dation of the original passage made by 
the Writer, is the very slight one of ap- 
plying the general terms “ His messen- 
gers” and “ His servants” to the angels, 
which indeed can be their only meaning. 
The sense of the words I have endeavoured 
to give in some measure above. It is 
evident that the word represented in the 
A. V. by spirits, must be rendered winds, 
not ‘spirits ’ from botb the context in 
the Psalm and the correspondence of the 
two clauses, and also from the nature of 
the subject. “They all are spirits,” as 
asserted below, ver. 14: therefore it could 
not with any meaning be said, that He 
maketh them spirits). But unto the Sou,— 
Thy throne, 0 God, [is] for ever and ever: 
and the rod (i.e. sceptre: sce especially 
Esth. iv. 11; Amos i. 5, where the same 
Hebrew word oceurs) of thy kingdom is 
the rod of straightness (i. e. righteousness, 
justice). Thou lovedst (the Writer refers 
the words to the whole life of our Lord 
on earth, asa past period) righteousness, 
and hatedst iniquity; for this cause 
(because of His love of righteousness and 
hatred of iniquity, shewn by his blame- 
less life and perfect obedience on earth) 
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even thy God, hath anoirt-| thy God, Sanointed thee with oil of ste tsi.1, 


ed thee with the oil of 
gladuess above thy fellows. 
10 4nd, Thou, Lord, in the 


God (some render this first, “ O God,” but 
apparently without neeessity), thy God, 
anointed thee (how? and when? We 
must distinguish this anointing from what 
is said in Acts x. 88, “ God anointed im 
with the dloly Spirit, and with power,” 
and the anointing of Isa. Ist. 1. For it is 
a conseqnent upon the righteous course of 
the Son of God in his Humanity, and there- 
fore belongs to his triumph, in which He is 
exalted above his fellows [see below]. 
Again, the “oil of gladuess” below seems 
rather to point toa festive and trinmphant, 
than to an inaugurative unction. We 
should therefore rather take the allusion 
to be, as in Ps. xxin. 5; xeii. 10, to the 
eustom of anointing guests at feasts: so 
that, as the King in the Psalm is anointed 
with the oi! of rejoicing above his fel- 
lows, becanse of his having loved righte- 
ousness and hated iniquity, so Christ, in 
the jubilant celebration of His finished 
course at his exaltation in heaven, is 
anointed with the festive oil above His 
fellows [see below]. There is of course 
an allusion also in the word anointed 
(eckrisea) tothe honoured and triumphant 
Name Christ) with oil of rejoicing (sce 
above: oil indicative of joy, as it is of 
superabundanee: compare Isa. Ixi. 3) 
beyond thy fellows (i.e. in the Psahn, 
‘other kings?’ hardly ‘brothers by kin’ 
[other sons of David], as Grotius and 
others. But to whom does the Writer 
apply the words ? Chrysostom says, ‘ Who 
are the fellows, exeept men? And the 
meaning is, Christ received not the Holy 
Spirit by measure.” Theodoret on the 
Psalm, Calvin, Beza, and others, think of 
believers, the adopted into God’s family : 
others, of the High Priests, prophets, and 
kings, in the Old Test., anointed as types 
of Christ: others, of all ereatures : others, 
as in the Psahn, of other kings. Camero 
says, “Christ had in His office no fellows ; 
in His human nature, all men; in grace, 
all the faithful.” Stil! we may answer 
to all these, that they do not in any 
way satisfy the requirements of the con- 
text. Were it the intent of the Writer to 
shew Christ’s superiority over his human 
brethren of every kind, we might accept 
one or other of these meanings: but as 
this is not his design, but to shew Ifis 
superiority to the angels, we must I think 


gladness above thy fellows. 


eta iv. 27. & 


10 And, x. 5B. 


take the word fellows as representing other 
heavenly beings, partakers in the same glo- 
rious and sinless state with Himself, though 
not in the strict sense, His “fellows.”” De 
Wette ohjeets to this sense, that the Writer 
plaees the angels far beneath Christ: De- 
litzsch, that the angels are not anotnted, 
whereas there is no necessity in the text 
for understanding that these fellows are 
also anointed: the comparivon may consist 
in the very faet of the anoiuting itself:— 
and Ebrard, speaking as usual strongly, 
says that “neither the Psalmist, nor our 
author if in his senses, conld have applied 
the word to the angels.” But this need uot 
frighten us: and we may well answer with 
Liinemann, 1) “that the general eom- 
parison here being that of Christ with 
the angels, the fresh introduction of this 
point of comparison in ver. 9 cannot of 
itself appear inappropriate. 2) Granted, 
that just before, in ver. 7, the angels are 
placed far beneath Christ,—we have this 
very inferiority here marked distinetly 
by the terms of this comparison. 3) The 
angels are newt to Christ in rank, by 
the whole course of this argument: to 
Whom then would the Writer more natu- 
rally apply the term fellows, than to 
them?” I may add, 4) that the com- 
parison here is but analogous to that in 
ver. 4, of which indeed it is an expansion : 
and 5) that thus only can the figure of 
anointing at a triumphant festival be car- 
ried out consistently: that triumph having 
taken place on the exaltation of the Re- 
deeiner to the Father’s right hand and 
throne [ver. 8], when, the whole of the 
heavenly company, His fellows in glory 
and joy, being anointed with the oil of 
gladness, His share and dignity was so 
much greater than theirs. It remains that 
we should consider the general import, and 
application here, of Ps. xlv. From what 
is elsewhere found in this commentary, it 
will not be for a moment supposed that 1 
can give in to the view of such writers as 
De Wetteand Hupfeld, who maintain that 
it was simply an ode to some king, uncer- 
tain whom, and has no further reference 
whatever. Grunting that in its first mean- 
ing it was addressed to Selomon (for to 
hin the cireumstances introduced scem 
best to apply, e.g. the palace of ivory, 
ver. 9, compare 1 Kings x. 18: the gold 
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tPsa.cii25, Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst Zegianing hast laid the 


&e. 


lay the foundation of the earth ; and 

the heavens are works of thine hands: 
atsaxssiv.4. LU they shall perish; but thou re-! 
mainest ; and they all shall wax old 
Hand as a 
vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed: but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not 
18 But to which of the angels 


Marr. xxiv. 
ah, 2 Pet. 
iii. 7, 10, 
Rev. xxi. 1. 


as doth a garment; 


fail. 


from Ophir, ver. 10, compare 1 Kings ix. 
28: the daughter of Tyre with her gift, 
ver. 18, compare 2 Chron. ii. 3—16), 
—or even, with Delitzsch, to Joram, on 
his marriage with the Tyrian Athaliah, 
—we must yet apply to it that manifest 
principle, without whieh every Hebrew 
ode is hoth unintelligible and preposterous, 
that the theocratic idea filled the mind 
of the Writer and prompted his pen: 
and that the Spirit of God used hin as 
the means of testifying to that King, who 
stood veritably at the head of the theocracy 
in the divine counsels. Thus considered, 
such applications as this lose all their diffi- 
culty; and we cease to feel ourselves obliged 
in every case to enquire to whom and on 
what occasion the Psalm was probably first 
addressed, And even descending to the 
low and mere rationalistic ground taken by 
De Wette and Hupfeld, we are at least safer 
than they are, holding as we do a meaning 
in which both Jews and Christians have 
so long concurred, as against the infinite 
diversity of occasion and reference which 
divides their opinions of the Psalm). 

10.| And (fe saith to the Son: see a 
similar 4nd introducing a new citation in 
Acts i, 20. The comma and capital letter, 
as in text, should be retained after this 
And), Thou, in the beginning, Lord (this 
has no word to represent it in the Hebrew. 
But it is taken up from “ O my God” in 
ver, 24; and indeed trom the whole strain 
of address, in which Jehorak has been 
thrice expressed ; in vv. 1,12, 15. On the 
bearing and interpretation of the Psahn, 
see below), foundedst the earth; and the 
heavens are works of thine hands (see 
Ps. viii. 3): 11.] they (scems most 
naturally to refer to the heavens imme- 
diately preceding. There is no reason in 
the Psalm why the pronoun shonld not 
represent both antecedents, the heavens 


foundation of the earth; 
and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands: } they 
shall perish; but thou re- 
mainest ; and they all shall 
wax old as doth a garment; 
and as a vestu: shalt 
thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed: but thou 
art the same, and thy years 
shalt not fail. 33 But to 
which of the angels said 





and the earth. Here, however, the sub- 
sequent context seems to determine the 
application to be only to the heavens: for 
to them only can be referred the following 
image, “as a vesture shali thou fold them 
up”) shall perish (as far as concerns their 
present state. Compare the parallel ex- 
pression, “shall be changed,” below); but 
thou remainest (Bleek prefers the future, 
on the ground of the verbs being all 
future in the Hebrew text. But perhaps 
the consideration alleged by Liiuemann, 
that the Writer, using only the Sep- 
tuagint, seems to place “dbué thou re- 
mainest”? and “bud thou art the same,’ 
as parallel elanses, is of more weight than 
the other. De Wette, on the Psalm, 
renders the Hebrew verbs present. The 
verb in the original is a compound one, 
giving the sense of endurance through all 
changes); and they all shall wax old as a 
garment (see Isa. li. 6, “ The earth shall 
wax old like a garment?’ also Isa. 1. 9; 
and Ecelus. xiv.17); and as a mantle (the 
word signifies any enveloping, enwrapping 
garment) shalt thou fold them up (the 
Hebrew here, and apparently some copies 
of the Septuagint, have the same verb 
as below: “thou shalt change them,’— 
“thou shalt change them, and they shall 
be changed.” But the Alexandrine Ms, 
reads as our text: and there can be little 
donbt that the Writer of this Epistle fol- 
lowed that text as usual), and they shall 
be changed (viz. as a mautle is folded up to 
be put away when a fresh one is about to be 
put on): but thou art the same (Hebrew, 
“and Thou art He:” viz., He, which thou 
hast ever been: compare Isa. xlvi. 4), and 
thy years shall not fail (lIebrew, “Thy 
years end not,” are never completed. The 
aceount to be given of Psalm cii. seems to 
be as follows: according to its title it is 
“a prayer of the afflicted, when he is over- 
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heat any time, Sit on my 
right hand, until I make 
thine enenies thy footstool ? 
WW tre they not all iminis- 
tering spirits, seat forth lo 
minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation? 

IT, 1 Therefore we ought 
to give the more earnest 





whelmed, and poureth out his complaint 
betore the Lord.” It was probably written 
during the Babylonian exile (compare vv. 
14, 15) by one who “ waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel.” That consolation was to 
he found only in Israel’s covenant God, 
and the Messiah Israel’s deliverer. And 
the trust of Isracl in this her Deliverer 
was ever direeted to the comfort of her 
sons under the immediate trouble of the 
time, be that what it might. As genera- 
tions went on, more and more was revealed 
of the Messiah’s office and work, and the 
hearts of God’s people entered deeper and 
deeper into the consolation to be derived 
trom the hope of His coming. Here then 
we have this sorrowing one easting him- 
self on the mercy of the great Detiverer, 
and extolling his faithfulness and firmness 
over, and as distinguished from, all the 
works of His hands. To apply then these 
words to the Redeemer, is to use them in 
their seuse of strictest: propricty). 
13.] But (the contrast is again taken np 
from ver. 8) to whom of the angels hath 
He (God, as before) ever said, Sit thou on 
my right hand until I place thine enemies 
(as) a footstool (the allusion is to the 
custom of putting the feet on the necks of 
conquered enemies, sce Josh. x. 24 f.) of 
thy feet? Hardly any Psalm is so often 
quoted in the New Test. with reference to 
Christ, as Ps. ex. And no Psalm more 
clearly finds its ultimate referenee and 
completion only in Christ, as even those 
contess, who question its being imme- 
diately addressed to Him at first: and re- 
gard the argument of our Lord to the 
Pharisees founded on this place, as merely 
one grounded on concession on both sides. 
On the theocratie principle of interpreta- 
tion, there is not the slightest diffieulty in 
the application of the words directly to Him 
who is (and was ever regarded, even in 
David's time) Israel’s King, the Head and 
Chiet' of the theoeraey. And see this 
further carried out in the note on ch. v. 6. 
14.] Are they not all (all tlie 
angels) ministering (in reference probably 
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x Sit ON x Psacex... 
Matt. «xii, 

Mark 

- Luke 





My Are they 





1 
Matt. 


& vii. 
x. TL. 
xviii. 10, 

T Pet. iii. 7. 


2 Rom. viii. 17. Tit. iii. 7. James ii. 5. 


to the word “ mnisters” in ver. 7. The 
word, signifying “ pertaining to the minis- 
fry,” is used in the Septuagint of any 
thing pertaining to the ministers or their 
service; the instruments, vessels, garments, 
or offerings for the ministry: here, of those 
devoted to or belonging to the ministry of 
God) spirits (nnembodied beings, even as 
God Himself, but distinguished by the 
epithet presiding. The idea of “ angels of 
service” or “of the ministry,” is thmiliar 
to the rabbis), sent forth (it is the present 
participle, so also in Rev. vy. 6: he does not 
mean that angels have before now, in insn- 
lated cases, been sent forth, but that they 
are ever thus being sent forth,—it ts their 
normal work and regular duty through all 
the ages of time) for ministry (in order to 
the ministration which is their work. 
The A. V., “sent forth to minister for 
them,” gives a wrong idea of the meaning. 
The ministry is not a watting upon men, 
but a fulfilment of their office as mnisters 
of God. See Nom. xiii. 4. Compare with 
this expression Col.i.7, “a faithful minister 
of Christ ox your behalf”) on behalf of 
those who are about to inherit salvation 
(in the highest sense—eternal salvation : 
not, as Kuinoel and others, “ deliverance 
from dangers ;” in so solemn a reference, 
that meaning would be quite beside the 
purpose. Those spoken of are the elect of 
God, they who love Him, and for whom 
all things work together for good, even the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places. 
Aud if it be said, that the ministration of 
angels has often been used for other im- 
mediate purposes than the behoof of the 
elect, we may answer, that all those things 
may well come under the sizistry, on 
account of them who shall be heirs of 
salvation: for all things are theirs; and 
for them, in and as united to Christ, all 
events are ordered)? Thus the Son af 
God is proved superior to the angels—i. e. 
to the highest of ereated beings: who, so 
far from being equal with Him, worship 
Him, and serve His purposes. 

Cuap. IL, 1—4.] Practical inference 
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the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest we be 
2 For if the 
peut xii: word ® spoken by angels became bind- 


diverted from them. 
a Deut. xxxiii. 


17. Acts vii. « 


ms. Galiit Ing, and Pevery transgression and 


9. 
b Numb. xv. 
30,31. Deut. iv. 3. & xvii. 2, 5, 12. & xxvii, 26. 


from the proved superiority of the Son of 
God to the angels. 1.] On this 
account (viz. beeause Christ, the Mediator 
of the New Covenant, is far above all the 
angels who were the mediators of the 
former Covenant) it behoves us (“being 
aware of this difference,” Theodoret : it is 
a moral necessity, arising from the previous 
premises: so Matt. xvili.33; xxv. 27; 2 Tim. 
ii.6. There is no stress on us) to give heed 
more abundantly (we must not under- 
stand after the comparative, more abun- 
dantly, “than we did to the law,” as 
Chrysostom and others; or the aim of the 
Writer to be, to shew the superiority of 
the Gospel over the law, as Theodoret : 
but the comparative intimates how much 
our attention ought to be inereased and 
intensified by our apprehension of the dig- 
nity of Him whose record the gospel is, 
and who is its Mediator) to the things 
heard [by us], lest haply we be diverted 
(Aristotle uses the same passive form of 
this Greek verb to indicate that which we 
familiarly eall food going the wrong way 
in course of swallowing. Plutareh uses it 
of a ring falling off from the finger. See 
other illustrations in my Greek Test. The 
meaning of the verb seems then to be elear 
—to flow past, or away, or aside, to fall off, 
defleet from a course. We, going ouward 
in time, living our lives in one or another 
direetion, are exhorted ‘to adhere to the 
things we have heard’ [see above], and 
that, ‘that we do not at any time float 
past them, be not carried away beside 
them, led astray from the course on which 
“they would take us. Two mistakes re- 
specting the word are to be avoided: 
a) that of A. V., ‘lest at any time we 
should let them slip” From what has 
been above said of the tense and voiee, it 
will be elear that such cannot be the 
meaning. b) Still worse is that of those 
who have thought of a eomparison with a 
sieve, or a leaking vessel. So Calvin, 
Owen, and others: and I find it repro- 
duced in ‘Tait’s commentary on the He- 
brews: “lest... . we should run out as 
leaking vessels.” The meaning is as nn- 
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heed to the things which 
we have heard, lest at any 
time we should let them 
slip.  ® For if the word 
spoken by angels was sted- 
fast, and every transgres- 
sion and disobedience re- 


tenable, as the simile is irrelevant. The 
Greek expositors, whose authority in matters 
of Greek verbal usage is considerable, all 
explain it as above. So also all the more 
accurate of the moderns) from them (such 
is the most natural object to supply after 
the verb: turned aside from and floated 
away from the course on which the ad- 
hering to them would have carried us). 

2.) For (introduces an argument 
[vv. 2—4] from the less to the greater, 
The law was introduced by the mere sub- 
ordinate messengers of God, but was en- 
foreed with strict precision: how much 
more shall they be punished who reject 
that Gospel, whieh was brought in by the 
Son of God Himself, and continues to be 
eonfirmed to us by God’s present power) 
if the word which was spoken by means 
of angels (i.e. the law of Moses. The eo- 
operation of angels in the giving of the 
law at Sinai was not merely a rabbinieal 
notion, but is implied in both the Old and 
New Testaments. There ean consequently 
be little doubt that the Writer, in men- 
tioning the word spoken by angels, had 
referenee to the law of Moses, and not, as 
some think, to the scattered messages 
which were, at different times in Old Test. 
history, delivered by angels. It has been 
sometimes supposed that the angels spoken 
of here are not angels, but merely human 
messengers. Chrysostom says, “Some think 
that Moses is pointed at: but not with jus- 
tice: for the writer speaks of many angels.” 
Bleek remarks that the Writer would 
hardly have used this argument of depre- 
clating contrast, had he regarded the Law 
as given either to Moses or to the people by 
the direet ministry of the Son of God Him- 
self) was made (‘“ became,” on being thus 
spoken by angels) binding (jirim, ratified : 
“stedfast,”’asA.V.: as applied to commands, 
—imperative,—not to be violated with im- 
punity), and every transgression (over- 
stepping of its ordinanees, or more properly 
walking alongside of, and therefore not in, 
the path which it marked out) and disobe- 
dience (the relation of these two words to 
one another in point of sense seems aceord- 
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ceived a just recompence of 
reward; Show shall we 
escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ; which at 
the first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and was con- 
Jirmed untous by them that 
heard him; 4God_ also 
bearing them witness, both 
with signs and wonders, 


salvation ; 


that heard 





ingly to be, that transgression denotes the 
outward act of transgression of the Law, 
the praetical withstanding of its preeepts, 
while disobedience occurs when we ftultil 
not, and have no mind to fulfil, the pre- 
cepts of the Law: the former expresses, 
viewed from without, more something po-i- 
tive, the latter something negative, while 
at the same time it regards more the dis- 
position of the man. Still, the distinction, 
us regards the moral region here treated of, 
is not of such a kind that each érans- 
gression may not also be treated as a dis- 
obedience, and each disobedience include 
or induce a éranusgression. leek) re- 
ceived just recompence of reward (this 
term is used only in this Epistle, and every 
where else in a good sense. To what 
does the Writer refer? To the single in- 
stances of punishment which overtook the 
offenders against the law, or, as Grotius 
snggests, to the general punishment of the 
whole people’s unbelief, as in ch. iii. 8 5 iv. 
11; xi. 21, and see 1 Cor. x. 6 ff? I 
should be disposed to think, to the former: 
such penalties as are denounced in Deut. 
xxxlil. 35, and indeed attached to very 
many of the Mosaic enactments: as Owen: 
“The law was so established, that the 
transgression of it, so as to disannul the 
terms and conditions of it, had by divine 
constitution the punishment of death ten- 
poral, or excision, appointed unto it”); 

3.] how shall we (emphatic: including 
Christians in general, all who have received 
the message of salvation in the manner spe- 
cified below) escape, if we have neglected 
so great (“éhat was a giving of laws only, 
bnt the other brought the grace of the 
Spirit, and the taking away of sins, and 
the announcement of the kingdom of 
heaven, and the promise of immortality : 
so that he had some reason to say so great.” 
Theodore of Mopsuestia} salvation (as in 
eh. i. 14); the which (equivalent to ‘seeing 
that it’), having begun to be spoken by 
means of (he was the instrument in this 
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received just recom- 





xu: 





escape, if we have neglected so great 


eo 
eee ee ; : Viner d Matt. iv. 17, 
seeing that a, having @yatt ie 
COT Ea ae 


unto us by them elakei2 


also bearing: f Mark xvi. 20, 

also bear Me gate atv oe Se 
xix. 1. 
Rout xv. 18, 
1 1Cor, 

g Acts ii. 22, 43. 


ii, 4. 
ease, as the angels in the other; but both, 
law and gospel, came at first hand not fromm 
the mediators, but trom God) the Lord 
(by the Lord is tobe joined with the whole, 
having begun to be spoken, not with 
spoken only. The Lord, as Bleck remarks, 
has here an especial emphasis setting forth 
the majesty aud sovercignty of Christ: 
“Tle Himself, the Master of angels, first 
brought to us the doctrine of salvation,” 
Theodoret), was confirmed (sce Mark xvi. 
19, where the word is nsed exactly in 
the same sense and reference. It seeius 
to be used to correspond to became binding 
(or firm, the cognate adjective to this verb 
conftriaed) above, signitying a ratification 
of the Gospel somewhat correspondent to 
that there predicated of the law: as also 
spoken here answers to spoken there) 
unto us by those who heard (éé / or Lia / 
In the sense, the difference will be bue 
little: in either ease, those pointed at will 
be, as Theodoret, “those who wee par- 
takers of the apostolic grace :” the “ eye- 
witnesses, and ministers of the word” of 
Luke i. 2, From the usage, however, of 
the Writer himself, I preter understanding 
“it?” compare ch. iii. 163 iv. 25 xii. 19) 
it (on the evidence furnished by this verse 
as to the Writer of the Mpistle, see Tntro- 
duetion, § i. parr, 130 ih); God also 
bearing witness ta it (Chrysostom re- 
marks: ‘* How then was it contirmed ? 
What if those who heard it, themselves 
feigned it? To remove the shame of' this, 
and to shew that the grace came not trom 
men, he adds that God also boie witness. 
For had they been the inventors, God 
would not have bore witness to them: 
but now they are witnesses, and God is 
witness besides. We have net simply 
believed than, but have been helped by 
signs and wonders: so that we have not 
believed them, but God [limselt’’), with 
signs and wonders (Bleck remarks: © As 
regards the relation of the two expressions 
to cach other in their combination here, as 


ica 
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wonders, and 


hicor. xii.4, Powers, 


7,11. 
i Fp is, 9. 
will ? 


Kch. vi. 5. 
2 Pet. iii. 13. 


divine confirmations of human testimony, 
it is this: asign is a more general and 
wider idea than 2 wonder. Every sign, reli- 
giously considered, is also a wonder, but 
not always vice versa, A wonder always 
inchides the idea of something marvellous, 
something extraordinary in itself, betokens 
something which by its very occurrenee 
raises astonishment, and cannot be ex- 
plained from the known laws of nature. 
On the other hand, a sign is each and 
every thing whereby a person, or a saying 
and assertion, is witnessed to as true, and 
made manifest: and thus it may be some- 
thing, which, considered in and of itself, 
would appear an ordinary matter, cansing 
no astonishment, but which gets its cha- 
racter of striking and supernatural from the 
connexion into whieh it is brought with 
something else, e.g. from a heavenly ines- 
senger having previously referred to some 
event which he could not have foreseen by 
mere natural knowledge. But it may also 
be a wonder, properly so called. Still, it is 
natural to suppose that the biblical writers, 
using so often as they do the words toge- 
ther, did uot on every occasion bear in 
mind the distinction, but under the former 
word thonght also of events which of them- 
selves would be extraordinary and mar- 
yvellous appearances ’’), and various mira- 
culous powers, and distributions (this sub- 
stantive is that derived from the verb used 
in Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor, vil. 17; 2 Cor. x. 
13) of the Holy Spirit (is this genitive 
descriptive of the object distributed, or 
of the sebject distributing? It does 
not follow that this will be ruled by the 
reference of the possessive pronoun His 
below. It seems much more natural to 
refer this pronoun to God, the primary 
subject of the sentence, than to the Holy 
Spirit, who is merely introduced in the 
course of it. And if it be once granted 
that His refers to God, we should have, on 
the supposition of the subjective genitive, 
an awkwardly complicated sense, hardly 
consistent with the assertion of absolute 
sovereignty so prominently made in the 
following clause. I take then the genitive, 
with most commentators, us objective, and 
the Holy Spirit as that which is déstrebuted, 
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Holy Spirit, ‘aceording to his own 
5 For not unto angels did he 
put in subjection * the world to come, | 
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and with divers miracles, 
and gifls of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his 
own will? § For unto the 
angels hath he not put 
in subjection the world to 


miraculous 


aceording to God’s will, to each man ac- 
cording to his measure and kind. The de- 
claration in John iii. 34, of Him whom God 
sent, “ He giveth not the Spirit by mea- 
sure,” speaks of the same givizg, but of 
its unmeasured fulness, as imparted to our 
glorious Head, not of its fragmentary dis- 
tribution to us, the imperfect and limited 
menibers), according to His (God’s: see 
above) will (it is best to refer this clanse, 
not to the whole sentence preceding, nor 
to the two clauses, various miraculous 
powers and distributions of the Holy 
Spirit, as Bleek and Liinemann, but to the 
last of ee only, agreeably to 1 Cor. xii. 11, 
and to the free aud sovereign agency im- 
plied in the word distribudions, See on 
the whole sense, Acts v. 32)? 

5 —18. | Lhedogmaticargument now pro- 
ceeds. Lhe new world is subjected, by the 
testimony of the Scriptures, not to angels, 
but lo Christ: who however, though Lord 
of all, was made inferior to the angels, that 
He night die for, and suffer with, being 
made like, the children of men. 5. 
The proposition stated. For (the con- 
nexion is with the sentenee immediately 
preceding, i.e. with vv. 2—4. That former 
word was spoken by angels: it carried its 
punishment for neglect. of it: much more 
shall this sedvation, spoken by... . &e., 
contirmed hy... .&e. For this whole 
state of things, induced by the proclama- 
tion of that salvation, is not subjected to 
angels, but to Christ, the Son of God. 
Then the fact that it is to MAN, and to 
Him as MAN, that it is subjected, is brought 
in, and a new subject thus grafted on the 
old one of His superiority to the angcls) 
not to angels (“angels”’ stands in the phice 
of emphasis, as contrasted with “man” 
below) did he subject (viz., at the date of 
Ihis arrangement and laying out of the 
sane. The subjection of this present na- 
tural world to the holy angels, as its ad- 
ministrators, is in several places attested in 
Seripture, and was a very general matter 
of belief among the Jews. In Deut. xxxil. 
8, we read in the Septuagint, “ When the 
Highest distributed nations, as He dis- 
persed the sons of men, He set the boun- 
daries of nations according to the number 
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come, iwhereof we speak. 
6 But one in a cer 
tain place testified, say-| 


;whereof we 


of the angels of God.” There, it is trne, 
the Hebrew text has, as A. V., “aecord- 
ing tothe number of the children (more 
properly, the sons, in the stricter seuse ] ot 
AIsracl.”) Origen (or his translater) says, 
* Aceording to the number of His angels, 
or, as we read in other copies, according to 
the number of the sons of Fsrael’? | But 
the doctrine rests on passages about which 
there ean be no aus doubt, See Dan. x. 
13, 20, 21; xii. 1, for this committal 

kingdoms to the superintendenee of angels : 
Rey. ix. 11; xvi. 5, tor the same as regards 
the natural elements: Matt. xviii. 10, as 
regards the guardianship of individuals : 
Rev. 1. 20 Ce., for that of churches | tor so, 
aud not of chief bishops, is the name to be 
understood: see note there]. See also 
Dan. iv. 13. In the apoeryphal and rab- 
hinical writings we find the same idea 
asserted, and indeed carried ont into minute 
details. So in Eeelus. xvii. 17, “Jn the 
division of the nations of the whale earth 
he set a ruler over ev ery people: but Israel 
is the Lord’s portion.” ‘The ra abbinical 
authorities may be found in Bleek and 
Eisenmenger. See also a very elaborate 
artivle—“ ‘Engel’ ’—by Bolune, in Herzog’s 
Fneyelopiidie + and testimonies to the view 
of the early church from Eusebius, Justin 
Martyr, Trenens, Athenagoras, and Cle- 
ment. ot’ Alexandria, in Ww hitby’s note. 
The idea then of subjection of the world 
to angels was one with which the readers 
of this Epistle were familiar) the world 
to come (the reference of this expression 
has been variously given by expositors. 
1) Many imagine it to refer to the would 
which is, strietly speaking, 70 come, as dis- 
tingnished from this pr exeut world. This 
meaning will hardly tally with the context 
here. Thongh it might be said that the 
tuture lite, being the completion of the 
state of salvation by Christ, might very 
well here be spoken of as the subjeet of 
the present diseourse. 2) Some have sup- 
posed a direct allusion to eh. i. 6. But 
certainly in this case the verb would have 
been past: “of which we spoke ;” and 
besides, the addition of the epithet to come 
sulliciently distinguishes it from the mere 
inhabited world, in the other plaee. 3) 
Others again have thought of hearen, 
which is to us future, because we are not 
yet admitted to its joys. But this again 
would not agree with the context. 4) The 
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saying, | What 4p sit. 
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speak, 


testified, . 
‘k exliv. 





most probable aeeonnt to be given is that 
the phrase represents the Tebrew expres- 
ston, “the age to come” [see note on ch. i. 
11, and imports the whole new order of 
things bronght in by Christ,—taking its 
rise in His hfe on earth, and having its 
eompletion in Tlis reign in glory. This 
last-mentioned view is by tir the hest, 
agreeing as it dees with the connexion, for 
he has been speaking of the gospel above, 
with the ordinary way of speaking, and 
with the whole subject of the Epistle. 
Afi referenee to the future need not be 
exelnded : we Christians are so eminently 
“prisoners of hope,” that the very men- 
tion of such a designation would naturally 
awaken a thonght of the glories to come: 
but this reference must not be pressed as 
having any prominenee), of which we are 
speaking (which forms the subject of our 
present argument: viz. that urged in 
vv. 1—t, The sense is strictly present ; 
not past, nor fature. Bleck has here some 
exeellont remarks: “ As regards the whole 
thonght, the non-subjeetion of the new 
order of the world to angels, it respeets 
partly what is already present, partly what 
we have yet to wait for. Certainly, here 
and there in the New Test. history angels 
are mentioned: but they come in only 
as transitory appearances, to announce or 
to exeeute some matter which is speeially 
entrusted to them: they never appear as 
essential agents in the introduetion of the 
kingdom of God, either in general, or in 
particular : they do not descend on earth 
as preaching repentanee, or preparing men 
to be reeeived into God’s kingdom. This 
is done by mez, first and chiefly by Him 
who is Son of Man par exeellence, and after 
Him by the diseiples whom He prepared 
for the work. Even the miraculous con- 
version of Pan] is brought about, not by 
angels, but by the appearing of the Lord 
Himself, Our anthor has indeed, in ch. i. 
14, designated the angels as fellow-workers 
in the salvation of men: but only in a 
serving eapaeity, never as working or im- 
parting salvation by independent agency, as 
does the Son of Man in the first place, and 
then in a certain degree His disciples also. 
So that we cannot speak with any truth of 
a subjeetion of this new order of things to 
the angels. Rather, even by what we see 
at present, does it appear to he subjected to 
the Redeemer Himself. And this will ever 
2 
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isman, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that thou visitest 


more and more be the ease; for,—according 
to the prophetic declaration of the Psaln, 
the whole world shall be pnt nnder His 
feet [ver. 8}. Thos, by reminding them 
of the will of God declared in the holy 
Scriptures, does the Writer meet at the 
same time the objections of those of his 
readers and comitrymen, to whom perhaps 
this withdrawal of the agency of the angels 
with the introduction and growing realiza- 
tion of the new order of things might ap- 
pear an important defect ”). 6.) Bat 
(introduces a contrast to a preceding ne- 
gative sentence frequently in our Epistle: 
compare ch. iv. 13. 15; ix. 12; x. 27; xii. 
13. An cliipsis foilows it, to be supplied 
in the thonght, ‘it is far otherwise, for ig 
. ...) one somewhere (10 inference can be 
drawn from this indefinite manuer of cita- 
tion, either that the writer was quoting 
from memory, as some think, or that he 
did not know who was the author of the 
Psalm, as others. Rather may we say 
that it shews he was writing for readers 
familiar with the Scriptures, and from 
whom it might well be expected that they 
would recognize the citation without fur- 
ther specification. He certainly is not 
quoting from memory, seeing that the 
words agree exactly with the Septuagint : 
and Ps. viii. both in the Hebrew and Sep- 
tuagint has a superseription indicating 
that it was written by David, We ean 
hardly infer with some that the Writer 
meant to express his feeling that the Old 
Test. books had no human authors, but 
God Himself: for in this ease the personal 
designation some one would hardly have 
been used, but a passive constrnetion, ‘ Zé 
is written,” or the like, adopted instead) 
testified, saying (this seems the proper 
place for a few remarks on the sense of the 
citation which follows, and on the con- 
nexiou of thought in the rest of the chap- 
ter, ‘The general import of the eighth 
Psalmanay be deseribed as being, to praise 
Jehovah for His glory and majesty, and 
His merciful dealing with and exaltation 
of mankind. All exposition which loses 
sight of this general import, and attempts 
to force the Psahn into a direct and ex- 
clusive prophecy of the personal Messiah, 
goes te conceal its trae prophetic sense, 
and to obscure the force aid beanty of its 
reference to Him. This has been done by 
Bleck and vihers, who have made the 
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ing, What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that 


Son of Man” a direet title here of Christ. 
It is MAN who in the Psalm is spoken of, 
in the common and most general sense: 
the eare taken by God of Him, the lord- 
ship given to kim, the subjection of God’s 
works to Aim. This high dignity he lost, 
but this high dignity he has regained, and 
possesses potentially in all its fulness and 
glory, restored, and for ever seenred to 
him. How? and by whom? By one of 
his own race, the MAN Christ Jesus. 
Whatever high and glorious things can be 
said of man, belong of proper right to Him 
only, in proper person to Him only, but 
derivatively to us His brethren and mem- 
bers. And this is the great key to the 
interpretation of all such sayings as these : 
whatever belongs to man by the eonstitu- 
tion of his nature, belongs superlatively to 
that Man, who isthe constituted uzap of 
man’s nature, the second Adain, who has 
more than recovered all that the first 
Adam lost, To those who clearly appre- 
hend and firmly hold this fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, the interpretation 
ot ancient propheey, and the New Test. 
application of Old Test. sayings to Christ, 
become a far simpler matter than they 
ever can be to others. And so here, it is 
to MAN, not to angels, that the “ world to 
come” is subjected. This is the argument : 
and, as far as the end of ver. 8, it is carried 
on with reference to man, properly so 
called, There is kere as yet no personal 
refercnee to our Lord, who is first intro- 
duced, and that in His lower personal 
human Name, at ver. 9. This has been 
missed, and thus confusion introduced into 
the arguinent, by the majority of Commcen- 
taters. To hold that our Lord is from the 
first intended by “imax” and “ the son of 
man” here, is to disturb altogether the 
logical sequence, which runs thus: “ It is 
not to angels that He las subjected the 
latter dispensation, but to man. Still we 
do not see man in possession of this sove- 
reignty. No; but we do see Jesus, whose 
lhumiliation fulfilled the conditions of man- 
hood, crowned with glory and honour, and 
thus constituted the Head of our race, so 
that His death and sutlerings were our 
deliverance and onr pertecting, And for 
this to be so, the sanctifier and the sancti- 
fied must be all of one race.’ And the 
rest. of the chapter is spent in laying forth 
with inimitable beauty and tenderness the 
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thou visitest hin? 7 Thou 
muadest him a little lower 
than the angels; thou! 
erownedst hin with glory 
and honour, and 
sel him over the works 
of thy hands : 8 thou hast 
petall things in subjection 


him ? 





From the Psalai), are wanting ia the Faticaa MS. and others. 


ch. i. Ld. 


necessity aud effect of Jesus being thins 
made like us. ‘Phe whole proeess of’ this 
second chapter stands without parallel for 
tender persuasiveness amidst the strictest 
Jozieal eoherence, And yet both of these 
are concealed and spoiled, wless we take 
these words of the Psalm, and the argument 
founded on them, of man generally, and 
then, and not till then, of Jesus, as man 
like ourselves), What is man (some have 
understood this to mean, How great, how 
noble, is man; who even amongst the im- 
wensity of all these heavenly works of 
God, yet is remembered and visited of 
Tlim;” but against this are the two words 
here nsed in the Hebrew, both betokening 
man ou his lower side, of weakness and 
iuteriority. There can be little doubt that 
the ordinar Vv view is right—not how great, 
wat how little, is man. This agrees far 
better also with the wonder expressed at 
God's thinking of and visiting hin, ERIE) 
that thou art mindful of him (i. e. objee- 
tively,— as shewn by Thy eare of him)tor (in 
the Hebrew “ and” is here doubtless substi- 
tuted for or by the Septuagint, to indicate 
that the seeond member ot the parallelism 
does not point to another subject additional 
to the tivst) the son of man (proceeding 
on the same view as that given above, it 
would be irrelevant here to enter on an 
enquiry as to the application of this title 
to our Lord, by others, and by Himselt;— 
inasmmeh as it is not here appropriated to 
Him, bnt nsed of any and every son of 
Adam. It is true, our thoughts at once 
recur to Him on reading the words—but, 
it we are following the train of thonght, 
only as their ulterior, not as their timme- 
diate, reference), that Thou visitest him ? 

7.] Thou madest Him a little lower 
than the angels (literally, in the Hebrew, 
“Phou lettest him be little inferior to 
(rod? The best Hebrew scholirs seem to 
agree that the word © God” here repre- 
sents not the persoual God, bat the ab- 
stract qnalities of Godhead, in which all 
that is divine, or imnicdiately connected 
with the Deity, is included. If so, then 
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7 Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels; thon crown- 
edst him with glory and honour +: 
didst)8 ™thou didst put all things in sub- 


+ The words, 
“and dist 
set hing over 
the works of 
thy bands, 
though in. 
serted in 
many of our 
oldest MSS, 
(probably 

1 Cor. xv. 27. Eph. i. 22. 


For in that 


m Matt. xxviii. 1S. 


the rendering of the Septnagint and our 
text is, thongh not exhanstive of the ori- 
ginal, yet by no means an inaccurate one. 
The angelie nature, being the lowest of that 
which is divine and heavenly, marks well 
the tenninus just beneath which man is 
set. And it must be remarked that the 
stress of the argument here is not on this 
mention of the angels, but on the assertion 
of the sovereignty of man. [may remark, 
that the marginal rendering of onr A. V., 
“a titéle while inferior to,’ though doubt- 
less also warranted by the usage of the 
Greek, seems quite unnecessary in the eon- 
text, where not the question of time, but 
that of place, is before ns); thou crownedst 
him with glory and honour (I must remind 
the reader of what has been said before ; 
that the quotation is adduced here not of 
the Messiah, but of wan, and that on this the 
whole subsequent argument depends. With 
this view vanish the difficulties which 
have been raised about the original and 
here-intended meaning of this clause. It 
is, in fuet, a further setting forth of the 
preceding one. Man, who was left not 
tir behind the divine attributes themselves, 
was also invested with kingly majesty on 
earth, put into the piace of God Himself in 
sovereignty over the world. That this has 
only been realized in the man Christ Jesus, 
is not brought out till below, and forms 
the central point of the argument. Hup- 
teld remarks that the Hebrew term here 
rendered glory and honour, is 1 common ex- 
pression for the divine majesty, and thence 
for the kingly, as a reflexion of the divine: 
and the crowning represents the kingly 
majesty, with which man is adorned as 
with a kingly erown): 8.} thou didst 
put all things under his feet (universal 
dominion is bestowed on man by his eon- 
stitution as he eame from God. ‘That that 
bestowal has never yet been realized, is the 
next step of the argument: the Redeemer 
being at present kept ont of sight, but by 
and by to be introduced as the real tal- 
filler of this bigh destiny of mat, and on 
that account, incarnate in man’s nature), 
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he put all things in subjection to 
him, he left nothing that is not put 
But now = we 
see not yet all things put im subjec- 
9 But him °that is 
made a little lower than the angels, 
even Jesus, we behold, on aecount 
of his suffering of death, P crowne 


nior.av.25. In subjection to him, 


tion to him. 


o@ Phil. it. 7, 8, 
9. 


p Acts ii. 33, 


For (this for grounds, or rather begins to 
ground that already asserted in ver. 5) in 
that he (viz. God: not, the writer of the 
Psalm: unless indeed we are to understand 
“put in subjection” to mean saying that 
such is the case, aa St. Paul expresses it, 
1 Cor, xv. 27+ but the other is mueh 
simpler, more analogous to usage, and 
more in the sense of the Psalm, which ts a 
direct address to God) put all things (the 
universe: in the original, not mere/y all 
thines as hefore, but the sui ef alf) ander 
him (Man, again: not, Christ: see above, 
and remarks at the end of the verse), He 
left nothing (“he seems to except neither 
evlestial nor terrestrial,’ Prinusius. Pos- 
sibly: and in the application itself, cer- 
tainly: but we can hardly say that such 
was his thought here. The idea that angels 
are especially here intended, has arisen from 
that misconecption of the connexion, whieh 
{ have been threughont endeavouring to 
mect) ansubjeeted to him. But (contrast 
bringing out the exception) now (in the 
present condition ot things: not strictly 
temporal, but as “now” ch. xi. 16, and 
ch. ix. 26) we see not yet (compare on the 
whole, 1 Cor. xv. 24—27) all things (the 
universe again) put under him (the word 
him in all three plaees referring to MAN: 
man has not yet attained his sovercignty, 
That the smuming up of manhood in Christ 
is in the Writer’s mind, is evident through- 
out, and that he wishes it to be before his 
readers’ minds also ; but the gradnal intro- 
duction of the humiliation and exaltation 
of Christ in His humanity is marred by 
making all this apply personally to Ilim. 
Manhood, as such, is exnited to glory and 
honour, and waiting for its primeval pre- 
rogative to be fully assured, but it is 1N 
Curist, und in Ilim alone, that this is 
troe: andin Tim it is true, jaasmuch as 
He, being of our flesh and blood, and 
having been Himself) made perfect by suf- 
ferings, and calling us His brethren, can 
lead us up through sufferings into glory, 
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under his feet. For tn 
that he put all in subjec- 
tion under him, he left 
nothing that is not put 
under him, But now we 
see not yet all things put 
under him. % But we see 
Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels 


a for the suffering of death, 


freed from guilt by His sacrifice for ony sins). 

9.| We do not see man, &e. But 
(strong contrastagain : “det rather ”’—sce 
on yer. 6) him who is made (better than 
‘was, or ‘hath been, made;’ His hn- 
manity in its abstract position being in 
view) a little (not necessarily, here either, 
of time [a little while}: nor are we at 
liberty to assume such a rendering: though 
of course it is diffieult to say, when the 
same phrase has two analogous meanings 
both applicable, as this, how far the one 
may have accompanied the other in the 
Writer’s mind) lower than (the) angels, 
we behold (notice the difference between 
the half-involuntary words “ ire see” above, 
the impression which our eyes receive from 
things around us,—and the direction and 
intention of the contemplating eye [here, 
of faith: ch. iii.19; x. 25] in this word, 
we behold), (namely) Jesus, on account of 
his suffering of death (it has been much 
doubted whether these words belong (1.) 
to the foregoing clause, “made @ Little 
lower than the angels,’ or, (II.) to the 
following, “crowned with glory and 
honour’? The former connexion 18 as- 
sumed withont remark by the ancient 
Commentators, and by several moderns. 
And these interpret the words two ways: 
1) on account of the suffering of death 
[i.e because He has sutfered death ],—ilus 
making “@ little (while)” refer to the 
time of Ifis sufferings and death, or, as 
Chrysostom and others, to the three days 
of His being in the grave: 2) for the sake 
ef the suffering of death,—so that He 
might suiler death. So Augustine and 
most of the ancients. But (IL) the 
latter connexion, with the following clause, 
is adopted by Theophylact, Luther, Calvin, 
and many others. The arrangement of 
the words, and the requirements ot’ the 
coutext, on account of the suffering of 
death, both scem to require the latter, 
not. the former connexion. The words 
are cmphalic; they are taken up again 
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with glory and) with 
honour; that he by the 
grace of God should taste | 


death for every man, ' For 


crowned 


the grace of God,” except God, or without God. Origen (Cent. 11.) mentions both readings, 
1 Tim. ii. 6. 


iii. 16. & aii. 52.) Moin. v. 1S. & Vili 82.2 Cor. v.15. 


in the next sentenee by ‘made per- 
fect by sufferings’ [which words them- 
selves are a witness that suffering and 
exaltation, not suffering and degradation, 
are here conneeted |. But empluttic they 
could not be in the forer connexion, 
coming as they would only as an explien- 
tory clanse, after “made a little lower 
than the angels.’ Again, the latter con- 
nexion entirely satisties the context, the 
suflerings of Christ being treated of as 
necessary to His being onr perfect Re- 
deemer. And this connexion will be made 
even clearer by what will be said on the 
next clause), crowned with glory and 
honour (viz. at ITis exaltation, when God 
exalted Him to TAs right Hand: not, as 
some, at His incarnation, or His esta- 
Dlishment as Saviour of the world: sce 
above, ver. 7); in order that (how is this 
logically construeted ? Tt depends on the 
last clause, which clanse it will be best to 
take in its entirety, “on eccount of His 
suffering of death crowned with glory 
and honour’? The frit connexion we 
cannot enter into, till the three other 
questions arising out of onr clause are 
disposed of; by the grace of God,—for 
every man,—and, that He should taste 
death) by the grace of God (how is this 
to be understood y At all events we have 
strong Scripture analogy for such an ex- 
pression, In Gal. ii, 21, the Apostle’s 
confession of faith in the Son of God, he 
says, “I du not make void the grace of 
(fod ; Sor if vighteousness be hy the law, 
then Chisel died without cause.’ And in 
Rom. v. & we read, “ God giveth proof 
of LIfis own lore toward us, in that, while 
we were yel sinners, Christ died for us.” 
And in Titus ii. 11,“ Zhe grace of God 
was manifested, briaging salvation to all 
men.” So that, in point of meaning, no 
dithculty need be found in the words. Tt 
was by the love and grace, the Atndiess 
and love towards men of the Father, that 
all Redemption was effected, and above 
all that) One Sacrifiee which was the 
crowning act of Redemption. The re- 
markable various reading (see margin) is 
discussed at length in the notes to my 
Greek Testament. Thave there concluded, 
that it does not seem possible to assign to 
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and honour; in’ order 


that he ¢ by the grace of God should ¢ some ancient 
taste death “for every man. 


copies, ver. 
stons, anit 
fathers, hove 
matead of by 
Nee nole q Jota 
r Luke xxiv, 6. 


105 Por 


Ldohi ii, 2. Rev. v. 9 


the words “except God,” or, “without 
God,” a meaning in accordanee with the 
demands of the context, and the analozy 
of Scripture. This indeed would be no 
argument against a reading universally 
and nnobjectionably attested by external 
authorities; but where no such attestation 
exists, may well he brought in to gnide us 
to a decision) Te might for (on behalf 
of, ‘tor the benefit of +? where this ordi- 
nary meaning of the preposition suffices, 
that of vicarionsness must not he intro- 
dueed. Sometimes, as eg. 2 Cor. v.15, 
it is necessary. But here clearly not, the 
whole argument proceeding not on the 
viearionsness of Chirist’s sacrifice, but on 
the benefits which we derive trom His 
personal suffering for us in humanity ; not 
on His substitution for us, bné on His 
community with us) every man (in thie 
original the word may be neuter or mas- 
culine; every (hing, or every man. If 
the latter, to what is it to be referred 2 
Origen and others take it as nenter, 
and apply it either to all nature, or to all 
reasonable beings. The latter see discussed 
below. The former can hardly be here 
meant: for of sueh a doctrine, however 
true, there is no hint. Then taking the 
adjective maseuline, are we to understand 
it “for every one, angels included !” 
So Ebrard: but where do we find any such 
usage of “all,” or “ every,’ * absolutely put 
as here? And where in this chapter again 
is any room tor the position, that Christ 
suflered death for angels? In the logical 
course of the argument, we have awe 
with them, and are now treating of man, 
and ot Him who was made man to he 
our High Priest and advoeate. And there- 
fore of none other than man ean this word 
“every one” be here meant, in accord- 
ance indeed with its universal usage clse- 
where. If it be asked, why every amen 
rather than add amen, we may sately say, 
that the singular brings out, far more 
strongly than the plural would, the aye 
plicability of Christ’s death fo each fn- 
dividual man: and we may say that this 
again testifies to the sense “ereny man,’ 
as there would be no such reason for in- 
dividualizing other rational beings, as there 
is tor showing that the whole uatnre ot 
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Sfor whom are all t# became him, for whom 


sRem.xi36 34 became him, 


things, and by whom are all thing 


wan, to whieh this promise of sovereignty 
ix given, is penetrated by the efficacy of 
Cliist’s death) taste of death (some have 
seen in the phrase an allusion to the short- 
ness aud transitoriness of the Lord’s death: 
so Chrysostom, “ He properly said should 
teste death, and not, should die, For as 
if really only ¢aséing it, He made so little 
stay in it, and iimmediately arose :” then, 
comparing Christ to a physiciun who first 
tastes his medicines to encourage the sick 
nian to take them, adds, “So also Christ, 
siuce all men had ever been afraid of death, 
to persuade them to be bold against it, Hinu- 
self tasted it, having no benefit so to do.” 
Soalso many other Commentators, among 
whom Beza and Bengel find also the verily 
ot His Death indicated in the words. But 
it is well answered, that in none of the 
places where the phrase appears, either 
in the New Test. or in the rabbinical 
writings, does auy such meaning appear 
to be conveyed, Nor again can we, 
as Bleck, understand the implication to 
he that Christ underwent all the betler- 
ness of death. But the phrase falls into 
exact accord with the general argument 
of the passage, that it became Christ, 
in order to be the great and merciful 
High Priest of humanity, to be perfected 
throngh human sufferings: and it forms 
in fact the first mention of this idea, 
and prepares the way for for which fol- 
lows. TF would say, that the word taste 
ninst be regarded as slightly emphatic, 
und us implying the personal undergoing 
of death and entering into its sufier- 
mg. And 1 doubt much, whether it will 
not be found that in the other passages 
where the phrase oecurs, this personal 
suifering of death, though not boldly pro- 
uiinent, is yet within view, and agrecabdle 
to the context. Aud now, having 
considered the three poiits, by the grace of 
God,—for every man,—aund taste of death, 
—we return again to the questicn of the 
counesion of in order that, with which 
this clause begins We before stated that 
we find it dependent on the former clause, 
on account of His suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour. This 
exiltation, being the perfeeling [see ver.10] 
of Christ, was arrived at through suffer- 
iigs, and on account of His suffering of 
death, —beth by means of, and on account 
vl, PEs suffering of death. Aud this exalia- 
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are all things, and by whom 
Sy jare all things, in bringing 


tion has made Him the divine Head of our 
humanity—the channel of grace, and the 
Captain of our salvation. Without His 
exaltation, his death would not bave been 
effectual. Unless he bad been crowned 
with glory and honour, received to the 
right hand of the Father, and set in ex- 
pectation of all things being put under his 
feet, His death could not have been, for 
every man, the expiation to him of his 
own individualsin, On the ériwmphant issue 
of his sufferings, their eflicacy depends. 
Aud this 1 believe is what the Sacred 
Writer meant to express. His glory was 
the consequence of his suffering of death ; 
—arrived at through His suffering: but 
the applicability of His death to every mau 
is the consequence of His constitution in 
Heaven as the great High Priest, in virtue 
of his blood carried into the holy place, 
—and the trinmphant Head of our com- 
mon humanity: whick common humanity 
of Him and ourselves now becomes the 
subject of further elucidation). 

10.) For (the connexion with the foregoing, 
see above. ‘The for renders a yeason why 
the result just introduced should have 
been one which the grace of God contem- 
plated) it became (as matter not only of 
decorum, but of sequence from the data ; 
—-“was suitable to,’ not as matter of ab- 
solute necessity, which was not the ques- 
tion here. The expression here glances at 
those who found in a suilering and cruci- 
fied Messiah something unsuitable to the 
Godhead; and expresses not merely a 
negative, that it was not unsuitable, not 
unworthy of God,—but at the same time 
the positive, that it was altogether eorre- 
spondent to aud worthy of His Being and 
His Wisdom and His Love, to take this 
conrse: that it is so shaped, that he who 
knows the being and attributes of God, 
might have expected it. And thus it is 
indirectly implied, that it was also the 
most suitable, and that any other way 
would have been less correspondent to the 
being and purpose of God. Bleek has some 
execllent remarks on the lingering of the 
offence of the cross among these Jewish 
Christians, who, although their ideas of 
the glory and kingly triumph of the 
Messiah had been in a measure satished 
by the resurrection and exaltation of Christ, 
and their hopes awakened by the promise 
of fucure glory at Lis second coming,— 
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many sous unto glory, to ringing, as he did, many sons unto 


make the captain of a 


yet, in the procrastination of this great 
eveut, felé Gheir souls Fanguishing, and the 
old stimibling-block of Christ's sufferings 
recurring to their minds, To set forth 
then the way of snffering and the cross as 
one worthy of God's high purpose, would 
be a natural course tor the argument of 
the Writer (o tuke) Him, for whom are 
all things (not only, ‘all those things 
which eoutribute to man’s salvation,’ but 
‘the sum total of things,’ ‘the universe,’ 
as in the parallel passages. All ercated 
things are tor God [sce below], for His 
purpose and tor His glory), and by whom 
(by whose will, and tint, and agency) are 
all things (wito fs infeuded 2 From the 
sequel of the sentence there cau be no 
doubt that it is God the Father. For the 
subject of this clanse is there said to per- 
fect Christ : and this eonkd be predicated 
of nove but the Father Himself. That 
these expressions are fonud trequently used 
of the Son, need be no objection: whatever 
is thus said of Him as the End, and the 
Worker, in ereation may @ fortioré be said 
ef the Father who sent Him and of whose 
will He is the expression. As to the reason 
of (his Jengthened appellation here, Calvin 
well says: * Me might have designated 
God iv one word: but he wished to remind 
them that that was to be aceounted best, 
which He decreed whose will aud glory is 
the res end of all things.” Aud not only 
this: in introducing the “ becoiminguess ”? 
of Chiist’s suilerings by such a description 
ot God, he reminds his readers that those 
sutlerings also were for Him— contributing 
to His end and His glory—and by Him, 
brought about and carried through by His 
agency and superintendence), bringing 
(the application of the cliuse is to God the 
Father, the subject of the preceding, See 
the idea which refers it to Carts? treated in 
ny Greek Test. Some take the participle 
as past, “huviny brought,” veterring the ex- 
pression ehictly, or entirely, to the Old Test. 
saiuts. These however can bardly Le meant ; 
for they cannot be said in auy adequate 
sense to have Leen led to glory, or to have 
had Christ for the Captain of their salva- 
tion, And surely it would be most nn- 
nutural to refer the participle to those 
suints only who had entered into glory 
sluce the completion of Christ’s work, but 
before this Epistle was written, ‘The peeu- 
Jiay form of ihe participle here used has in 





glory, to make ‘perfect through t tare sii. x. 


nll cases reference to the completion of the 
action. In Christ’s being perfected, the 
bringing many sons to glory is completed, 
Had it been a present, we imust have 
rendered, as indeed the A. V. has. erro- 
neously rendered now, ‘iz bringing ? so 
that the Father's perfeeding of Clirist would 
he oxly @ step in the process of leading 
miny sons to glory, But now it is the 
awhole process. We cannot give in idio- 
matic English this delicate shade of mean- 
ing correctly: the nearest representation 
of it is, as in the text, perhaps —‘it 
became Him... . bringing, as He 
did, many sons to glory, to’ &e.) many (not 
in contrast to a7, but in contrast to 
Jew, and in relation to one) sons (probably 
in the closer sense: uot merely sons 
by ereation, but sons by adoption. This 
scems necessitated by the next verse) to 
glory (the expression is not common in 
this meaning in our Epistle: and is per- 
haps chosen on account of the word oceur- 
ring in ver. 9. It is, that supreme bliss 
and inajesty which rightly belongs to God 
only—of which His divine Son is [ch. i. 
3] the brightness or shining forth, and 
of which believers in Christ are here in 
their degree partakers, and shall be fully 
so hereatter, It is the crowning positive 
result of the negative word salvation), to 
make perfect (this word is used often in 
our Hpistle, and in various references. It 
is said of the Redeener Himself, here, 
and in ch. v. 9; vii. 28,—of His people, 
who are made perfect through Him, ix. 9; 
xi. 14,40; xii. 23; and indeed sii. 2 ;— with 
a general reterence, vil, 11, 19: see also 
perfect, chev. 143 ix. 11,—and perfection, 
ch. viv 1.) From all this it is evident, that 
some meaning must be looked for wide 
enough to include all these senses of the 
word itself aud iis cognates. And sucha 
sense is found in the ordinary rendering of 
the word,—to “accomplish,” or “ make 
complete,” ov “ perfect.” This aecom- 
plishment, completion or perfecting of 
Christ. was, the bringing Him to that 
glory which was His proposed and destined 
eud: and it answers to the “crowning 
with glory and honour” of ver. 9: and to 
the “glorifying” of St. John: and fits 
exactly the requirements of the other 
passages in our Epistle where our Lord is 
spoken of. Nor is sneh meantug at all 
inisplaced in those passages Where we are 
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u Acts ili, 15. 
te 


vation. 


ficth and they who are 
all of one: for which 


y Acts xvii.o6. Y pre 
z Matt. xxviii. 
lu, Joti xx. 27. 


Rom. viii. 29. 
spoken of: seeing that it is a relative term, 
and our being made ais is the being 
brought, each one of ns, to the full heisht 
of our measnre of perfection, in union with 
aud participation of Christ’s glory. Some 
have imagined that the meaning here and 
elsewhere in our Epistle, of the ‘word ren- 
dered “to make perfect,” is “to cen- 
secrate :” and understand the word of the 
setting apart or consecration of Christ to 
the high. -priestly office, So Calvin [the 
first, as Bleek thinks, who propounded the 
view], Beza, and others. But Bleek re- 
plies well, that sueh a meaning will not 
suit the other passages in our Episile, 
g.eh. vii. 11, 19: and besides, no such 
mvaning is really ever found for the Greck 
word) the Author (Capliia, in the A. V., 
introduees an idea foreign to the meaning 
of the title here used tor onr Lord. It 
is often found in the sense of @ leader in the 
Septuagint: in that of the progenitor of a 
race: ot one who precedes others by his 
example, they flonan him. Compare 
particularly ch. xii. 2, where the idea of 
author and completer is so closely allied 
to that im our verse, that the word azthor 
should have been kept here also. The idea 
of origination tor the word frequently 
occurs in Greek writers, especially later 
ores, of the person from whom any thing, 
whether good or bad, first proeceds, in 
which others have a share. Hence the 
usuge here, and in Acts iii. 15, where 
Christ is ealled “the Prince of Life,” 
is easily explained: on Him our salvation 
depends; He was its originator) of their 
salvation through sufferings (i.c. His 
sufferings were the appoiuted access to, 
and the: appointed elements of, [lis glory: 
sve more partienlarly below, on ch. v. 8, 9, 
Chrysostom gives a beautiful general ap- 
plication: “shewing us that he who suflers 
tor another, does not benctit him alone, 
but also himself becomes more illustrious 
and nearer perfection ”’). 11—13. | 
The connexion with the foregoing cannot 
be made plain, till we have disenssed the 
meuning of of one below. Tt may suttice to 
say, that the assertion, and the quotations 
are subordinate to the words *t wany sons? 
in ver. 10. j1.| For both the Sanc- 
tifler and (notice both—and, whieh bind 
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sufferings "the author of their sal- selection perfect through 
ll For * both he that sancti- 


sufferings. \\ For both he 
that sanctifieth and they 
who are sanctified are all 
of one: for which cause 


sanctified 
cause *he 


closely together in one category) the sane- 
tified (sanctification is not here the same as 
“salvation,” butas every where, when used 
in allusion to Christ’s work on His people, 
involves that transforming and conse- 
erating process, of which His Spirit is the 
actual agent. Hence, believers are ordi- 
narily not described by the past participle, 
“having been sanctified,’ Dut as here 
by the present, “eing sanctified.” The 
word to sanctify siguifies in the Septua- 
gint and New Test. usually, fo select out: 
and where their present state is spoken 
of, the partieiple is present: where God’s 
purpose respecting them, and Christ's 
finished work, the per feet. Sanctification 
is glory working in embryo: glory is 
sauctitication come to the birth and mani- 
fested. It is disputed whether the 
referenee of these words is to be eon- 
sidered as general, applying to every case 
of sanctifier and sanctitied, as, e.g., the 
priest and tlie people under the old law, 
the tirstfruits and the remaining harvest : 
or is to be restricted to Christ and His 
people alone. Certainly the latter seems 
to be required by the coutext, and most of 
all by the assumption of the subject i in the 
next clanse tacitly us contained in he that 
sanctifieth. The ground on which Christ 
is onr Sanetifier has also been varionsly 
alleged. Grotius leaves the connexion very 
loose, when he says, ‘Christ makes us holy 
by His teaching and example. He was 
conceived by the Holy Spirit, and we by 
the Holy Spirit get a new nature: thus 
we both have a eommon origin.’ jut 
this obviously does not reach “the depth 
of the following argument, see especially 
ver, 17: and we niust believe that there 
is a reference to the expiatory death of 
Christ: see also ch, x. 10, 14, and more in 
the note there) [are] of one (one, as will be 
seen by the reference in my Greek Test., 

must be taken as waseuline, And if inns- 
euline, what are we to supply ? Some say, 
Adan: others, Abraham, But it seems 
far better and simpler here, on aeeount of 
the expression Many sons, above, and as 
satisfying fully the toree of of, or ont af, 
to nuderstand God to be meant. It is not 
here the inere physical unity of all men 
with Christ which is treated, but the 
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he is not ashaned to eall 
them brethren, 3% saying, £ 
wll declare thy nae unto 
my brethren, in the midst 
of the church will I sing 
praise unto thee, 3 And 
again, I will put ay drust 
in him. And again, Behold in him. 


the 


further and higher spiritual unity of the 
Sanclifier and the sanelified, as evineed 
by his speaking of them. The same is 
plain trom ver. Tb below: sce there. So 
that it is the higher Sonship of God, 
common to the Lord and those whom 
the Father hy Him is leading to glory, 
which must be under Bee See John viii. 
47; 1 John iii. 10; iv.6; v.19; 3 Jolin 
1l. Note, that the point brought out 
here is not that the holiness of our Lord’s 
human nature, and our holiness, are both 
of one, viz. the Father [John x. 36): 
which, however true, would be introducing 
amatter not belonging to the arguinent 
here), all [of them|: on which account 
(viz. becanse they are all of one) He (Christ : 
see above) is not ashamed (I]is consent in 
this relationship springs, as Chrysostom 
says, not from the nature of the case 
merely, but from His extreme love and 
condescension) to call them (that are 
sauctiticd) brethren, saying, I will de- 
clare thy name unto my brethren, in the 
midst of the assembly will I sing of thee 
(it will he sutiicient to refer, respecting the 
general sense and prophetic import of 
Ps. xxii, to what has been before said, on 
Ps. viii. above ver. 6], and on similar eita- 
tions elsewhere. The Psalm was originally 
the expression of a sutlering saint, in all 
probability David, communing with his 
God: laying forth to Him his angnish 
and finally triumphing in eontidence of THis 
gracious helpand deliverance, But by the 
mouth of such servants of God did the 
prophetie Spirit speak forth His intnia- 
tions respecting the Redeemer to eome. 
No word prompted by the Holy Ghost had 
reference to the utterer only, All Israel 
was a type: all spiritual Israel set. forth 
the second Man, the quickening spirit : all 
the groanings of God’s suffering people pre- 
figured, andfound their fullest meaning in, 
lis groans, who was the chiet’ in sufluring. 
The maxim cannot be too firmly held, nor 
too widely applicd, that all the Old ‘est. 
niteranees of the Spirit anticipate Christ, 
just as all His New ‘Test. utterances set 
forth and expand Christ: that Christ is 


assembly 
3 And again, PE will put my trust > pss xei i.e 
And again, 
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is ee ashamed to eall them brethren, 

saying, @1 will declare thy name ars. si 2, 
unto my brethren, in the midst of 


will I 


sine of thee. 


© Behold i and aoe Vili is. 


every where involved in the Old Test., as 
He is every where evolved in the New 
Test. And this Vsahn holds an illustrious 
place among those which thus point onward 
to Christ. Its opcuing ery, © ATy God, my 
God, why hast thou tor: caken we!” was 
uttcred hy the Lord THimseli in Tis bast 
agony. The most minute particulars de- 
tailed in it are by the Evangelists adduced 
as excmplitied in the history of Lis Pas- 
sion 3; see Joln xix, 24 And, as 
Bleck well observes, the particulars chosen 
out of that history by St. Matthew scem to 
have been selected with an especial view 
to the illustration and fulfilment of this 
Psalm. Ebrard, in his note here, insists o1 
the authorship of the Psalm by David, and 
on its date, as belonging to the time of’ his 
persecution by Saul. Then he maintains 
the exact parallelisin of the circumstances 
with those of the second and greater David, 
and refers the “brethren” here tothe coun- 
trymen of David, who were hereafter to be 
his suhjects. I] have no positive objection 
to this view. Subordinately to the deeper 
aud wider one, it might be applieable in 
individual instances: but that other seems 
to me both sater and nearer the truth. 
The particular verse here chosen, the 22nd, 
forms the transition-point from the sut- 
fermg to the trimmphant portion of the 
Psalin: and consequently the resolution 
expressed in it by the Messiah has refer- 
ence to [is triumphant state, in which 
he is still not ashamed to eall his people 
brethren, 1 is characteristic of the objcet 
of this Epistle with reference to its in- 
tended readers, that whereas the Writer 
might have eited two instances as matters 
of fret, in which our Lord did eall His 
disciples brethren after Mis resurreetion 
[sce John xx. 17; Matt. xxviii, 10], yet he 
has not done so, but has preterred tu esta- 
blish his point by the Old Test. citations). 
13.] And again, I will put my trust in 
Him (there is cousiderable dispute as to 
the original place from which this citation 
comes. Most Commentators, and recently 
Bleck and Delitazsch, have believed it toe be 
tuken frem Isa. vill. 17, where the words 
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oceur in the Septuagint, immediately pre- 
ceding the next citation. The only objec- 
tion to this view is, that it wonld be hardly 
likely in this ease that the words “and 
ajain” would have occurred, but the two 
citations would have proceeded as one. 
And hence the words have been songht in 
other plaees: e. gin’ Ps. xviii. 3, Isa. xlii, 
1, where however, besides the Septuagint 
being different, the words are spoken ina 
totally different rcferenee. The saine words 
are found in the Septuagint in 2 Sam. xxii. 
3, and Isa. xii. 2 There is no objection to 
the first of these passages being the origin 
of our citation ; and the alleged non- Mes- 
sianie charneter of the Psalm will weigh 
very light with those who view the Psalins 
as above set forth. Still, regarding the 
above-stated objection as of no weight,— 
owing to the diversity of the two cited 
clauses, the one expressive of personal trust 
in God, the other declaratory respeeting a 
relation to others [compare also eh. x. 
30, which is a nearly thongh not exaetly 
shnilar ease !,—I pr vfer, as the more ua- 
tural, the opiuion which derives both texts 
from the same place of Isaiah. On the 
sense then, see below). And again, Behold 
TI and the children which God gave me 
(Isa. viii, 18. Considerable difficulty has 
been made by the Commentators in apply- 
ing these citations to Christ. I own that 
the question seems to me to be admirably 
stated by Theodoret on Ps. xxii, More 
credit is to be given to the Holy Apostles 
and to our Saviour Himself when He uses 
plainly the opening of the Psalm, than to 
those who attempt to interpret it.” But 
this does not preclude our entering on an 
attempt im each ease to give a distinct 
aceount of the rationale of the application. 
In the passage of Isaiah [vv. 11—18], the 
Prophet is especially blaming the people of 
Judah under Ahaz, tor having called in the 
help of the Assyrian king against Pekah 
king of Israel, and Rezin king of Syria. 
And in these verses [17 f.] the Prophet 
expressses his own determination, in spite 
of the reHance of the people on the con- 
federacy, to wait for the Lord, and to 
remain, he and the children whom God had 
given him, for sigus and wonders in Israel 
from the Lord of Uosts, which dwelleth in 
Zion, Then from Isa. vill, ES to ix. 7, is 
set forth the prospeet of future deliverance 
to Judah coming from then God, ending 
with the glorious wnticigy tion of the great 
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God hath given me. 4 For- 
‘asmuch then as the chil- 


futnre Deliverer. This confident speech of 
the Prophet our Writer adopts at once as 
the words of the greatest of all Prophets— 
thereby assuming the prophetic office of 
Christ. Thus the matter illustrated [for 
there is no demonstration here ; this verse 
is a consequence of the last] is, ‘that as the 
prophet Isaiah withstood the human de- 
pendenee of his age, and stood forth, he 
and the children whom God had given him, 
and who were begotten in pursuance of the 
divine command as a sign to Israel,— 
so the great Prophet himself fuliilled the 
same office, and had the same hopes, and 
bore the same relation to those among 
whom He prophesied, praising God with 
them, leading them in coufidenee on God, 

and speaking of them as one family and 
stock with Tlimself. So that our passage 
forms a notable instance of the prophctie 
office of Christ being taken as the autitype 
of the official words and acts of all the 
Prophets, just as His kingly ottice fultils 
and takes up all that is said and done by 
the theoeratie Kings, and His priestly office 
accomplishes all the types and ordinances 
of the Old Test. Priesthood), 14.] The 
eonnexion and Hue of argument is this: 
in ver. 5 it was shewn, that xoéf to angels, 
but fo MAN, is the new order of things 
subjected: in vv. 6—8, that this domina- 
tion was predicated of man in the Old 
Test.: in ver. 9, that the only ease of its 
fulfilment has been that of Jesus, who has 
been crowned with glory and honour on 
account of His suffering death. Then, 
vv. 10, 11 a, it is shewn that the beeoming 
way for the Redeemer to this crown of 
glory, the purpose of winning which was 
fo bring many sons of God to it, was, being 
pertected through sullerings, seeing that 
He must share with those whom He is 
to sanctify, in dependence ou a common 
Father. Then vv. 11 b, 12, 13 have fur- 

hished illustrations confirmatory of this, 
from His own sayings in the Seripture. 
And vow we are eome to the proof, that 
He who was thus to be the Leader of the 
salvation of these many sons, by trusting 
like them, and suffering hike them, must 
Himself BECOME MAN like them, in order 
for that His death to have any efficacy to- 
wards [lis purpose. Since then (by since 
an inference is drawn from the words im- 
mediately preceding : by then, the thought 
is east back to the argmmnent of which the 
citations had Leeman interruption : tas if it 
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dren are partakers of flesh aye partakers of blood and flesh, he 


and blood, he also himself| oye ae 
likewise took part of the himsell 
same; that through death 
he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, 
that is, the devil; and 
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had been said, “and by this very expres- 
sion in our last citation, the children, we 
may substantiate that which our argument 
is secking to prove ’’) the children (before 
mentioned) are partakers of (literally, 
‘have been coustituted partakers of ?—in 
the order established ino nature, and cn- 
duriug still. The participation is not 
with their elders, as Valekuaer, bnt with 
one another) blood and flesh (“this ex- 
pression hetokens,”’ says Bleck, “‘the whole 
sensuous corporeal nature of man, whieh 
he has in common with the brntes, and 
whereby he is the object of sensuous per- 
ception and corporeal impressions : where- 
by also he is subjected to the laws of the 
infirmity, decay, and transitoriness of ma- 
terial things, in contrast to purely spiriiual 
and ineorporeal beings.” Delitzsch remarks 
on the order, that it differs from “flesh and 
dlood,” in setting forth tirst the inner and 
more important clement, the blood, as the 
more iminediate and principal vehicle of 
the soul, 2... before the more visible and 
palpable clement, the flesh: doubtless with 
refercnee to the shedding of Biood, with a 
view to which the Saviour entered into 
community with our corporeal Llc), He 
Himself also in like manner (sfwilarly, 
The word expresses a geveral sinilitude, a 
likeness in the main; and so is not to be 
pressed here, to extend to eatire identity, 
nor on the other hand to imply, of purpose, 
partial diversity; but to he taken in its 
wide and open sense—that He Himself 
also partook, in the main, in like manner 
with us, of onr nature. The ancient ex- 
positors dwell justly on the word as against 
the Doceta, who held that our Lord’s was 
only an apparent body) participated in 
(the A. V., “took part,’ is good, but it 
should be followed by ¢2u,’ not ‘uf? which 
makes itambignous. Notice the past tense, 
reterring to the one act of the Incarnation) 
the same things (viz. blood and flesh: not, 
as Dengel, “the same things which happen 
to his brethren, not even death excepted”); 
that by means of his death (a paradox. 


Rom. viii, 15, 
2 Tim. i.7. 


“Death itself, as Death, is that which 
Jesus used as the instrument of annihi- 
lating the prince of Death,’ Hotlmann, 
There is an old Latin Epigram, which may 
be thus given in Enelish: “Had not the 
death of death | by death done death to 
death, | that key were lost, which Life 
Eternal openeth”) He might destroy (bring 
tonought. The word is found, besides here, 
once in St. Luke [sili 7], and twenty-tive 
times in St. Paul) him that hath the power 
of death (the present participle is better 
taken of the office, ‘the holder of the 
power,’—thin of past time, ‘him thal kad 
the power, as A.V. The reason why this 
clause comes first, and not “ the devil,” is 
probably, as Clirysostom suggests, to ex- 
hibit the paradox mentioned above), that 
is, the devil (compare Wisdom ii. 21, “ By 
the envy of the devil death came into the 
world 2?" and see Rev. xt. G3 xx. 2 Soin 
the Rabbinical writings, Samuacl, the ehief 
of the evil spirits, was called the angel of 
death: and it is said, “Samuel was the 
cause of death to all the world.” 

The Death of Christ bronght to nonglit the 
agency of the devil in death, becanse, that 
Death of His being not the penalty of His 
own sin, but the atoning sacrifice for the 
sin of the world, all those who by faith are 
united to Hin ean now look on death no 
longer as the penalty of sin, but only as 
the passage for them, as it was for Him, to 
a new and glorious life of triumph and 
Dlessedness. But for those who are not 
united to Him, death, retaining its cha- 
racter of a punishment for sin, retains also 
therewith all its manifold terrors); and 
might deliver those who (as many as. This 
does not in such a ease imply the existence 
of ofhkers who do nol fullil the thing predi- 
eated, but rather takes, so to speak, the 
full measnre of those indicated, being al- 
most cqnivalent to “he, every one of 
them... These persons whom Christ 
dicd to free, were all subject to this bondage 
induced by the fear of death. And these 
in fact were, all mankind; to whonr the 
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of death were all their lifetime kept 
under bondage. 1 For, as we know, 
it is not angels that he helpeth, but 
it is » the seed of Abraham that he 
it behoved 
him in all things ‘to be like unto 


h Matt. i.1. 


helpeth. 17 Wherefore 


i Phil. ii. 7. 


potential benefit of Christ’s death extends) 
by fear of death were through all their 
lifetime subjects of (not merely ‘subject 
to,’ so that they might or might not be in- 
volved in it, but their aetual implication is 
interred) bondage (Calvin’s note is well 
worth transcribing : “ This pktee admirably 
expresses how wretched is their life who 
dread death; as all must dread it) who 
view it out of Christ ; for then there ap- 
pears in it nothing but a ewe. For 
whenee comes death exeept from the wrath 
of God against sin? Hence this bond- 
age through life, i.e. perpetual ansicty, 
constraining their unhappy souls. For 
conscience of sin ever implies dread of 
divine judgment. From this fear Christ 
lias liberated us, taken away our curse 
by submitting to it, which was the 
thing formidable in’ death’’). 

16.] Explanatory of ver. 15, by pointing 
out a fact well known to ns all, that it was 
to help a race subject to death, that Christ 
came, For, as we well know, it is not 
angels that He helpeth, but it is the 
seed of Abraham that He helpeth (1 have 
rendered thus, to preserve the emphasis on 
the two contrasted words, angels, and the 
seed of Abraham. The word rendered 
helpcth signifies “takes by the hand,” in 
order to assist and lead. This help is not 
by Him rendered to augels: He is not the 
Captain of their salvation, And herein 
there is no contradiction to Col. i. 20: for 
the veconciliation which Christ has effeeted 
even for the things in the heavens, is 
not delivering them from fear of death, or 
bringing them through sufferings to glory, 
whatever mystery it may involve beyond 
our power of conception. the seed of 
Abraham next comes under consideration. 
And we must here as ever, render, and 
widerstand, aceording to the simple sense 
of the words used, regarding the ¢irenm- 
stances under which they were used, Ae- 
cordingly, we must not here understand 
mankind, as some have done: uor again 
with others, ean we suppose the spiritual 
seed of Abraham to be meant | Gal. iii. 7, 
29; Rom. iv. 11 f, 16 },—because, as Bleek 
well remarks, the present context speaks 
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lifetime subject to bondage. 
16 For verily he took not 
on him the nature of 
angels; but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham. 
M Wherefore in all things 
it behoved him to be made 





not of that info which Christ has meade 
those redeemed by Him, but of that owt of 
which He has helped them. The seed of 
Abrakam then means, the Jewish race, 
among whom Christ was born in the flesh, 
and whom He did eome primarily to help: 
and the peculiarity of the expression must 
be explained, with Estius,—“ This whole 
epistle prudently dissiimulates the ealling 
of the Gentiles, either because the men- 
tion of them would he unpleasing to the 
Hebrews, or because that mention was not 
necessary to its design.” I must not omit 
to mention, that the above manner of in- 
terpreting this verse, now generally ac- 
quiesced in, was not that ot the ancient 
expositors. By them it was generally sup- 
posed that the verb referred to our Lord’s 
taking upon Him of our nature: and they 
for the most part make it into a past tense, 
and vender as A. V.,—‘“ ie took not upon 
Tim the nature of angels, but He took upon 
Him the seed of Abraham.” But inde- 
pendently of other reasons against. this, 
arising from-the usage of the word, the 
formula ‘to take on him the sced of 
Abraham, or the angels,’ would be a most 
unnatural way of expressing ‘to take the 
nature of either of these.” And the ancients 
themselves seem to have felt, that this 
formula of itself could not bear such a 
meaning. They assume accordingly that 
the writer represents man and his nature, 
through sintulness, alienated and flying 
from God and the divine nature, and the 
Son of God pursuing, overtaking, and 
drawing it into union with Himself. It 
needs little to shew how far-fetehed and 
forced this interpretation of the words is, if 
it is intended to give the sense of assuming 
the nature of man. See more remarks 
on the meaning in my Greek Test.). 

17.) Beeanse then He had this work to do 
for the seed of Abraham (sons of men, in 
the wider referenee),—viz. to deliver them 
trom fear of death, He must be made like 
them in all things, that He may he a 
merciful and faithful High Priest. Then 
yer. 18 gives the reason of this necessity, 
Whence it behoved Him (not implying 
the eternal purpose of God [Luke xxiv. 
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things pertaining fo God, things pertaining to God, to make 
fo make reconciliation Sor | expiation for the sins of the people. 


the sins of the people.| 


26:—but a moral necessity in the carry. 
ing out of His mediatorial work) in all 
things (i.e. all things wherewith the pre- 
sent argument is concerned : all things 
which constitute real humanity, and in- 
troduce to its suflerings and temptations 
and sympathies. The exception, wi/houé 
sia, brought out in ch. iv. 15, is net in 
view here) to be like (not, tamade like? 
The original expresses that this resem- 
blanee was brought about by a definite 
act, other than his former state : un iin- 
portaut distinction, which however we 
must rather lose in the English than in- 
troduce an irrelevant idea by the word 
‘made’) unto his brethren (the children 
of Israel, as above: but obviously also, his 
brethren in the tlesh—all mankind), that 
he might become (become, not siimply Le, 
beenuse the High Priesthood of Christ in 
all its fulness, and especially in its work 
of merey and compassion and succour, was 
not inangnrated, till He entered into the 
heavenly place: see ch. v. 9, vi. 19, 20, 
vil. 26, viii. 1, 4. His being in all things 
like his brethren, sutlerings ail death in- 
cluded, was recessary for Hines in order to 
his becoming, through those sufferings and 
death, our High Pric-t. It was not the 
death [thongl that was of previous neces- 
sity, and therefore is often spoken of as 
involying the whole], but the bringing the 
hlvod into the holy place, in whieh the 
work of sacerdotal expiation consisted : sce 
Levit. iv. 183 —20: and below, on the end 
of the verse) a merciful (the original might 
also be rendered, “ merciful, and a fatth- 
Jal High Priest? ut against adopting 
this here, see in my Greek Test.) and faith- 
ful (trne to His otfiee, not only as regards 
God (eh. iii. 5], but as regards men also; 
to be trusted without fail) High Priest 
(this is the first mention of the sacerdotal 
otce of Christ, of which so mucli is after- 
wards said in the Epistle, and which reeurs 
again so soon, th. iti. 1) in matters re- 
lating to God (the words must not be 
referred to faithful, but to High Priest; 
or rather to the whole idea, “a@ merciful 
and faithful High Priest”), to expiate 
the sins ((he word used here means fo 
be propitiated, and properly used passively 


of the person to be rendered propitions. 
The expression is not a strict one: 
but is thus to be seconnted for: God is 
rendered propitions to the sinner, who 
has forfeited His favour and ineurred Tis 
wrath, But we never find in Scripture, 
Old Test, or New Test., any such expres- 
slonas “the Kudher was propitiated cor- 
cerning our sins hy the death of Ilis 
Son ;” or as this, “ Chrtst propitiated 
God (or, ‘the wrath of God’) by His 
blood?’ never, “ God was reconciled to 
us.” As the Old Test. nowhere says, 
that sacrifice propitiated God's wrath, lest 
it should be thought that sacritiee was an 
aet, by which, as seh man influenced God 
to shew him grace,—so also the New Test. 
never says that the sacrifice of Christ pro- 
pitiated God’s wrath, lest it may be thought 
that it was an act anticipatory of God’s 
gracious purpose,—which obtained, and so 
to speak, forced from God previously re- 
luetant, without His own concurrence, 
grace iustead of wrath.” Delitzsch. ‘To 
understand this rightly, is all-important to 
any right holding of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. This then is not said: but 
the sinner is [improperly, as far as the wse 
of the word is concerned | said on his part, 
to be propitiated, to be brought into God's 
favour; and if the simer, then that on 
account of which he is a sinner, viz. his 
sin. The word here is used of Him who, 
hy His propitiation, brings the sinner into 
God’s favour, i.e. makes propitiation for, 
expintes, the sin. ‘The Death of Christ 
being the necessary opening and condition 
of this propitiation,—the propitiation being 
onee for all consummated by the sacrifice 
ot His death, and all sin by that. sacrifice 
expiated, we must of necessity determine 
fagainst the Socinian view of Christ’s High 
Priesthood, which will again and again 
come betore us in this commentary] that 
His High Priesthood was, strictly speak- 
ing, begun, as its one chief work in sub- 
stance was accomplished, here below, during 
His time of suffering. That it is still con- 
tinued in heaven, and indeed finds its highest 
and noblest employ there, is no reason 
against this view. The high priest had 
accomplished his sacritiee, before he went 
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\S For in that he himself 
hathsuffered being tempted, 
heis able to suceour them 
that are tempted, 

| IIL} Wherefore, holy 


r *, / my , 
Ill. 1 Wherefore, holy brethren, eo 


within the veil to sprinkle the blood: 
thoneh it was that sprinkling of the blood 
by which the atonement was actually 
made, as it is by the Spirit’s application 
of Christ’s atoning blood to the heart of 
each individnal sinner that he is brought 
into reconciliation with God) of the people 
(again, the Jewish people, compare Matt. 
i. 21: Luke i. 68, 77; 11.10.“ Why did 
not he say, the sins of fhe wer/d, but, of 
the people? because then the relation of 
the Lord was to the Jews only, and He 
came especially on their account, that 
their salvation might precede the salva- 
tion of the rest: notwithstanding that the 
converse really happened.” Theophylaet). 

18.| Explanation, how the being 
like His brethren in all things has an- 
swered the end, that Me might become a 
merciful and faithful High Priest. For 
He Himself having been tempted in that 
which He hath suffered, He is able to 
succour them that are (now) tempted (the 
construction is much doubted. The sen- 
tenee is open to several logical arrange- 
ments and consequent renderings. 1) “ for 
He is able to help those who are tried by 
the same temptations in which His own 
sufferings have consisted 2? 2) “ for having 
been Himself tempted in that which He 
hath suffered, &e. 2° 3) “for in that which 
He hath suffered when He himself was 
tempted, He is able to suecour those who are 
tempted (in the same) :? 4) “ for in that 
in which He himself was tempted and hath 
suffered He is able, &e.” Of there ] munch 
preter 2); because (a) it keeps together the 
prominent members of the logieal eompari- 
son, between Him being tempted and ns 
being tempted, giving “ in that which He 
hath suffered” as a qualification of being 
tempted, and thus explaining wherein His 
temptation consisted. Nor (b) is it at all 
open to Liinemann’s objection, that it 
limits the power of Christ to help, to those 
things merely in whieh He himself has 
suffered and been tempted: stating as it 
does generally the facet being tempted, and 
then specifying in what, viz. i that which 
He hath suffered. t also (ec) corresponds 
exactly in construction with the similur 
sentence ch. vy. 8, — dfe learned, from the 


things which He suffered, obedience,” in 
supplying an object after sxffered. And 
(d) it seems more natural that an object 
should be required after the perfect, than 
that it should be used absolutely. After 
© He hath suffered,’ we enquire, ‘ What ?’?— 
after ‘He suflered’—‘ When ?? — Christ’s 
whole sufferings were a femptation in the 
sense here intended : see ch, iv. 15; James 
j. 2. The rendering given in the A. V., 
making “ia that” aconjunetion of infer- 
ence, meaning “ becazse,” seems to be 
quite wmanthorized. The ability to suc- 
cour here is not to be understood of the 
power to which the Lord has been exalted 
throngh death and suffering to be a Prinee 
and a Saviour, —which is uot here in ques- 
tion: but of the power of sympathy whieh 
he has acquired by personal experience ef 
our sufferings. As God, He knows what 
is in us: but as man, He feels it also. And 
by this, wonderful as it may seem, He has 
aequired a fresh power, that of sympathy 
with us, and, in eonseqnence, of helping 
us. See my sermon on this text, in Quebec 
Chapel Sermons, vol iii. p. 84, And this 
is the general view of expositors, both 
ancient and modern). 

Cuap. IIL, 1—I1V. 16.] Tre Son or 
GoD GREATER ALSO THAN Moses: AND 
INFERENCES THEREFROM, The Writer 
has arrived, throngh the reasonings of 
ch. i. ii, at the mention of the Iligh 
Priesthood of Jesus. He wight at once 
have passed thence to the superiority of 
His High Priesthood to that of the imper- 
feet priests on earth. But one point yet 
remains, without which the Gospel would 
not have its entire comparison with the 
law. The law was given by angels in the 
hand of a mediator. Moses was that me- 
diator. Mloses was ahove all others the 
prophet by whom God had spoken to the 
Fathers in times past. Christ. therefore 
must be compared with Moses, and shewn 
to be greater than he. This being done, 
he returns again to his central idea, the 
lligh Priesthood of Christ (eh. iv. 14); and 
from thenectorward treats of and untolds 
it. Ebrard gives the detailed connexion 
well: “The angel of the covenant came 
in the name of God before the people of 
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Israch; Moses in the name of Israel before 
God: the High Pricat came in the name of 
God betere Isracl (with the name ‘Jeho- 
yah’ on his forehead), and in the name of 
Isracl (with the names of the twelve tribes 
on is breast) betore God (Exod. xxviii. 
9—29 and 836—68). Now the New Test. 
Alesana is above the angels, according to 
eh. i. ii. a) becanse in TAimselt’ as Son of 
God He is higher than they, and b) be- 
eause in) Him all humanity is) exalted 
above the angels to lordship in the ¢ world 
to come,’ and that by this means, because 
the Messiah is not only Angel, but also 
High Priest,—not only messenger of God 
to men, but also the propitiatory saeer- 
dotal representative of men betore God. 
Now exactly parallel with this runs our 
second part. The fundamental thesis, ch. 
iii. 3, ‘or this person hath been counted 
worthy of more honour than Moses,’ is 
plainly analogous in form with the aes 
mental thesis of the first. part, i. 4, ‘dbe- 
coming sa much better than the angels.’ 

The New Test. Messiah is above Moses, 
beeause He a) of Himself, as Sow of the 
house (iii. 6), is above him who was only 
the servant of the house (compare with 


iil. 5,1. 14), and b) because the work, of 


bringing Israel into rest, whieh was not 
finished | by Moses, is now finished by Him 
(iv. 1 fh). And this work Christ has 
finished, by being not, as Moses, a mere 
leader and lawgiver, but at the same time 
a propitiatory representative, an igh 
Priest (ch. v. 11 ff). So fur does the 
parallelisin of the two portions reach even 
into details, that as the two divisions of 
the former part are separated by a hor- 
ae passage, so are those of this part 
also :— 


I. The Son and 
the angels. 

a) The Son of God 
of Himself higher 
than the ménister- 
ing spirits of God, 
i. 5-14. 

(Hortatory 
sage, ii, 1—4.) 

b) In Him man- 
hood is exalted above 
the angels, ii, 5—16. 


VOL. TT. 


pas- 


If. The Son and 
Moses. 

a) The Son of 
the house of Israel 


higher than the 

servant of — the 

honse, iii. 1—6. 
(Hortatory — pas- 


sage, ii, 7—-19.) 

b) In Hin Israel 
has entered into 
rest, iv. 1—13. 


For We was also Vins Ile is alse 
High Priest, 1.17, our High Priest, iv. 
18, 1i—16.” 

Ebrard has perhaps not enongh noticed 
the prevalence of the hortatery mood 
not only in’ the interposed passage, ii. 
7—19, but all through the section: 
eompare iv. 1, 11, 14, 16. 

1.) Whence (i.¢. sceing that we have sneh 
a hele: it is connected with the result 
of ch. ii, The fact just annonneed in ii, 
18, is a reason for our cousidering, Ke. : 
see helow), holy brethren (both these 
words are used in referenee to the bre- 
thren, ch. ui. 11, 12. Not that the brethren 
here are Christ’s brethren: but that the 
use of the word reminds them = of that 
brotherhood in and because of Clirist, of 
which he has before spoken. Whether 
the idea of common nationality is here 
to be sin redlioeds is at least doubtful. I 
should rather resard it us swallowed up 
in the great brotherhood in Christ: and 
Bleek has well remarked, that, had the 
Writer been addressing believing Jews and 
Gentiles, or even believing Gentiles only, 
he would have used the sume term of ad- 
dress, and without any conscious difference 
of meaning), partakers of an heavenly 
calling (the invitation, or summons, of 
God, calling men to His glory in Christ— 
and henee “the state which is eutered by 
them in pursuance of that calling: compare 
especially Phil. hi. 14. Then also heavenly 
means—a calling made from heaven, see 
ch. xii. 26. Or it may mean, the calling 
which proposes a heavenly reward,—whose 
inheritanee is in heaven. By far the 
best way is, to join the two meanings 
fogether: heavenly in its purport and 
heavenward in its result), contemplate 
(survey, with a view to more closely con- 
sidering, not, “pay attention to, be obe- 
dient to”) the Apostle and High Priest 
(both words belong to the genitive, whieh 
follows) of our profession, Jesus (apostle, 
as superior to the axgels, being Himself 
the angel of the covenant, God’s greatest 
messenger: the word “angel” being 
avoided, on account of i(s technical use 
before, to prevent Christ being confused 


with the angels in nature. He is) the 
“sent from the Father 2) seo Jolin xx, 21, 
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eNambci7, made him, as also was * Moses 
this 


ver. 5, 


all His house. °® For 
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in| pointed him, as also Moses 
| was faithfulin all his house. 


CrSONn ; 
I 3 For this man was counted 


hath been counted worthy of more) worthy of more glory than 


a Zeeh. vi. 12. 
Matt. xvi. 1s. 


honour than the house. 


[I may remark, that the cirenmstance of 
the Writer using the term “apostle” 
withont seruple, as designating our Lord, 
may shew that the apostles, as a class, 
were not so distinetly marked as they have 
since been: a view supported also by some 
expressions of St. Paul: e.g. 2 Cor. viii. 
23.] of our [Christian] confession,—i.e. 
of our faith. 2.| First, a point of Uke- 
ness between our Lord and Moses is 
brought out, and that by a reference to 
an Old Test. declaration respecting the 
latter); that heis (not ‘was.’ The present 
sense must be retained here. Then a 
question arises: are we to understand it 
strictly of present time, of Christ now 
in heaven,—or as in the ease cited, of 
general designation 2? Clearly, I think, of 
the latter: Jesus, whose eharacter it is, 
that He is faithful. For the strict present 
would, to say nothing of other objections, 
not apply te the portion of the Lord’s 
office, designated by the word ‘ apostle,” 
but only to that comprised under “ High 
Priest.’ Mt eharaeterizes faithfulness as 
His inherent attribute) faithful (it is 
questioned, whether or not this word refers 
back tu the “faithful High Priest” of 
ch. ii. 18. The sense is certainly not the 
same: the faithfulness there being the 
fidelity wherewith He, being like His bre- 
thren, would, so to speak, reproduce their 
wants before God ;—that here spoken of 
being His tuithfulness to God, over whose 
house He ts set, ver, 6. Still J cannot 
help thinking that the ord itself is led 
to by, and takes up that other. That 
regarded more the sacerdotal, this re- 
gurds the apostolie offiee of Christ) to 
him that made him (so we must render: 
not, ‘that appointed him.’ See this 
defended, and citations of the expression 
in both senses in the Fathers, in my Greck 
Test. The word thus taken, is of course 
to be understood of that constitution of 
our Lord as our Apostle and High Priest 
in whieh He, being linman, was made by 
the Father: not of im as the eternal 
Word, whieh would be irrelevant here, 
besides being agaiust all Seripture pre- 


glory than Moses, inasmuch as ‘he | AVoses, inasmuch as he who 
who established the house hath more 


hath builded the house hath 
| more honour than the house. 


* Por every | 4 For every house is builded 


cedent), as also (also—to take another 
instance of faithfulness: thus, with every 
cireumstance ot) honour, is Moses intro- 
duced, before any disparagement of him 
is entered upon) [was] Moses in all his 
house (eited from Numbers in the refer- 
enecs, “Ay servant Moses is not so, who 
ts faithful in all mine house.’ 1) It may 
be well to remark, that the substitution of 
his for “my”? at once indicates to whom 
“His” is to be referred: viz. to God, ko 
made him: see also below on ver. 6. And 
so most ancient and modern Commentators. 
2) The eireumstanee of the quotation 
wmakes it far more natural to refer “¢n all 
His house” to Moses directly, and not to 
Christ, as some do, putting a comma at 
Moses. 3) The ellipsis is to be filled up 
by “was faithful” after “ Moses,” as in 
the place cited, and as in A. V. 4) The 
signifieation of “ZZis house’? is well illus- 
trated by 1 Tim. iii. 15,—“<the house of 
God, which is the chureh of the living 
God.” It imports the Chureh of God: 
and is one and the same here and in 
ver. 6; not two different houses, but 
the same, in the case of Moses taken at 
one time only,—in that of Christ, in its 
whole existence and development). 

3.] For (the for is best connected, as com- 
monly, with the ‘ corstder”? above: as 
containing the reason why our attention 
should be thus fixed on Jesus: for, though 
He has the quality of faithfulness in God’s 
house in common with Moses, yet is He far 
more exalted and glorious than he) this 
person (better than “this man” of the 
A.Y., which brings in an clement not pre- 
sent here) hath been held worthy (the 
word includes, with the idea of ‘aecounting 
worthy, that also of the aetval bestowal of 
the dignity. It refers to the hononr and 
glory wherewith God hath crowned Christ, 
in His exaltation to His right Hand; 
whieh is taken tor granted without further 
explanation, as a fact well known to the 
readers) of more glory than Moses, inas- 
much as he hath more honour than the 
house, who established it (so literally. 
The establishing here meant refers beyend 
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by some man; but he that 
builf ali things is God. 
Stud Moses verily was 
futhfal in all his house, 
as a servant, for a testi- 
mony of those things whieh 


is) God, 
faithful in 


doubt primarily to the erection of au actual 
house, The word is so used, of the prepit- 
ration of a building,—a house, or temple, 
or ship, or town, &e.—In alinost all the 
plauees where it oecurs (see my Greck Test.) 
the verb may be so taken as to inclide not 
only the evection of the building, ship, &c., 
but also the fitting up, providing with proper 
furniture. And here also we may say, that 
it means more than the building of the 
house, and ineludes, besides the building of 
the house, the fitting it up and providing 
it with all requisites. So that to this 
establish nent ot the house belong servants, 
male and female; and so here we may say 
that the servants of the house are included. 
The sense then is this: just as he who has 
built and furnished a house,—tor himself 
namely, us master ef the house,—stands 
higher in honour than the house itself and 
the individual servants, so does Christ 
higher than Moses: and Christ is thus 
represeuted as he who has prepared the 
house of God [and therefore as its lord |, to 
whom Moses also belongs as an individual 
servane), 4.) For (expansion and jns- 
tification of the last verse) every house is 
established by some one (i. c. it belongs to 
the idea of a house that some one should 
have built and fitted it up: arrangement 
implies an arranger, design a designer) ; 
but (contrast as passing from the indivi- 
dual to the general) He which established 
all things is God (before treating of the 
misunderstanding of this verse by the 
fathers, and by many of the moderns, let 
us endeavour to grasp its true meaning. 
The last verse brings before us Christ. as 
the establisher of the house of God. And 
this He is, in whatever sense the werd 
“house” be taken: whether in the narrower 
sense which best suits this present eom- 
parison, or in the wider sense implied by 
the faithful centurion in Matt. vill. 9, in 
which all natural powers arc his serrants. 
Dut he is this, not by independent will or 
agency. “ By whom also He made the 
wortds,” is our Writer’s own language of 
the creation by Christ: and it is in accord 
with that of St. John, where he says “add 
thiugs were made by Him.” We, as the 
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house is established by some one ; 
but &he that established all things ¢ tei 





iy 


5f And Moses verily WAS tote, 
all 


servant, for testimony of 


Ilis 


Boy og Exod. xiv. 
81.0 Noumh. 
i. 7, Dene, 


house, as 





those 
ie ole 
h Deut. aviii. 15, 18, 19. 


Son, is He that established the house of 
God—the church, or the world, or the 
universe; but, apparently [compare ver G6, 
the former of these; but it is as one with — 
by virtue of his Sonship— lim who is ¢he 
Establisher of all things, viz, God. And 
thus the his, twice repeated in vv. 5, 6, 
falls into its own place as belonging both 
times to God: Moses is His servant, part 
and portion of His houschokl: Christ is 
ILis Son, over His household. And by this 
reference to God as the first Establisher, 
is the expression above, “him that inade 
him,” illustrated and justified. So that 
this verse is not parenthetie, as almost. all 
the recent expositors make it,—bnt dis- 
tinetly part of the argument. The 
ancient expositors, almost without excep- 
tion, take “God” as predieate, and “ fe 
that established all things” as a designa- 
tion of Christ—“ now He that founded all 
things, is [must be] God :? thus making 
the passage a proof of the deity of Christ. 
But, apart from the extreme harshness and 
foreing of the construction to bring out 
this meaning, the sentiment itself'is entirely 
irrelevant here. If the Writer was proving 
Christ to be greater than Moses inasmuch 
as He is God, the founder of all things, 
then clearly the mere assertion of this fact 
would have sufficed for the proof, without 
entering on another consideration; nay, 
after such an assertion, all minor considera- 
tions would have been uot only superfinous, 
but preposterous. He does however, after 
this, distinetly go into the consideration of 
Christ being faithful uot as a servant but 
asason: so that he cannot be here speaking 
of His Deity as a ground of superiority). 

5.| The argument proceeds, re- 
suming the common ground of ver. 2. 
And Moses indeed (inasmuch as but follow- 
ing has the etlect of bringing out, and thus 
emphasizing, Christ, this indeed, or verily, 
may ahnost be treated as a particle of dis- 
paragement) [was | faithful in all His (i.e. 
God’s, compare above the words of the cita- 
tion, on ver. 2. [tis necessary in the English 
to mark this reference, which otherwise 
wonld be missed) house, as a servant 
(compare as above; the word servant is 
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thines which were to be spoken 
teh. i.2. atter; 6 but Christ. as 


kicoriiis. Tlis honse; * whose 
& vie 19. 
2Car, vi. 16, 
Eph. ii. 21, 


. | Wherefore, 


Col £.28. cho vi 11. & x. 55, 





wn. ve 2. 
other authorities, 


often applicd in the Old Test. to Moses: 
see Exod. iv. 10, xiv. 81: Numb. xii. 7, 8: 
Josh. i. 2, ke. The Greek word used here 
for servant is not that which signifies 
slave, but a more honourable one, desig- 
nating all who minister to one another on 
any account), for testimony of the things 
which were to be [attcrwards] spoken 
(these words are not to be joined with 
“ servant,’ nor with “faithful,” but with 
the whole preeedinug sentence: the purpose 
of the faithful service of Moses in God's 
house was, for testimony, ke. The things 
which were to be spoken after can only 
mean the Gospel (see the various insulli- 
cient. meanings which have been given and 
discussed in my Greck Test.). Owen ob- 
serves, “This as well the order of the 
words as the import of them doth reqnire, 
In his ministry he was a testimony, or, by 
what he did in the service of the house he 
gave testimony: whereunto? to the things 
that were afterwards to be spoken, viz. in 
the fulness of time, the appoiuted scason, 
hy the Messiah: i.e. the things of the 
gospel. And this indeed was the proper 
end of all that Moses did or ordered in the 
house of God”) 3 but Christ (understand, 
is faithful, Then, supplying this, are we 
to join it with “over his house,” or to in- 
sert it before the words “as @ Sox,’ and 
take it absolutely 2 Certainly the latter, 
as shewn by the order of the words in the 
previous sentence; the ellipsis here being, 
to judge by that order, between ‘tat 
Christ” and “as,” not between ‘ Soin” 
and “ over”) as a Son over His house (his 
here again of Ged,—not primarily, though 
of course by inference, of Christ. The 
house is God’s throughout: bnt Christ is 
ot primary authority auc glory in it, in- 
asmuch as ITe is the Sou in the house, and 
actnally established the house, This, which 
Tam persuaded is required by the context, 
is shown decisively by ch. x. 21, “ Thiving 
~...agreat Tigh Priest over ‘the house 
of God.” Most Commentators refer it to 
Christ: and some, as A. V., understand 
“his” tomean “his own. Dut thus the 
parallels is destroyed, aud in’ fret the 
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house are we, 
lif we hold fast) the confidence and | 
iita3. Tin the matter of boasting of our hope ¢. 


(as ™the Holy Ghost 


It seems 40 hove come ta from ver. 11, where all reed it. 


If. 
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were to be spoken after ; 
(8 bul Christ as @ son orer 
his own house ; whose house 
are we,if we hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing 
of the hope firm unto the 
end. 7 Wherefore (as the 
| Holy Ghost saith, To day 


+ firm unto the oa is omitted by the Faticaa MS. and some 
wn2 Sam. xxiii. 2. Acts i. 16. 


over 





identity of the house in the two eases, on 
which depends the strietness ot the com- 
parison between Moses and Christ. Eh- 
ravd has maintained that feo houses are 
intended: “in the one house serves Moses 
for a testimony of the future revelations of 
(iod, the house itself being part ef the 
testimony: the other house, the house ot 
Christ, are we: it is a living honse, built 
of living stones.” But this introduces a 
complteated comparison, and to my mind 
infinitely weakens the argument. ‘There is 
but one honse thronghout, and that one, 
the Church of God, in which both sre 
faithful ; 3 one as a ser rvant, the other as a 
son: this house was Israel, this house are 
we, if we are fonnd faithful in the eove- 
nant); Whose (not [except by inference | 
Christ's. Besides the considerations urged 
above as affecting the qnestion, we have 
the strong argument from Seripture ana- 
logy, compare 1 Tim. iii.15; 1 Pet. iv.17; 
1 Cor. iii. 16,17; 2 Cor. vi. 16; > Eph. ii. 
22; ch. x. 21, xii, 22; Rev. ii. 12: which 
alone, especially ch. x. 21, would go very 
far with me to decide the question) house 
are we (the Writer and his Hebrew readers: 
of whose honse we are, even as Moses 
was), if we hold fast the confidence and 
the matter of boasting of our hope (sve 
Nom. v. 2). . 

7—19.| See the summary at the be- 
ginning of the chapter.  Zxrhortation, 
founded on the warning given by the 
Spirit in Ps. xew., zofé fo allow an evil 
heart of unhelicf to ssparate them froin 
this their participation in the honse of 
Goa. 7.] Wherefore (i.e. seeine 
that they are the house of Christ, if they 
hold fast their eonfidence and boast of 
hope. It has been disputed, what fol- 
lowing verb is to he connected with where- 
fore. Some join it immediately with 
“harden not,” and regard the Writer as 
making the Spirit’s words his own: but 
this labours under the great difficulty that 
in vor. 9 the speaker is God Himself, and 
so an innatural break is made at the end of 
ver. 8, Others believe that the eonstrne- 
tion begun with wherefore is dropped, nud 
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ff ye will hear his roiee,| saith, M'Po-day af ye hear his voice, vvernts ta 
t 


Sharden not your hearls, 
as in the provocation, ti! 


harden not your hearts, as in the 


the day of temptation in| provocation, at the day of tempta- 
the wilderness: when your! tion in the wilderness: 9 where your 


fathers templed me, proved | 
‘ fathe 
nie, and saw ny works forty 


rs tempted, fin proving, 


‘ t So all our 
and oblest MSS 


wears. © Wherefore [was | Saw my works forty years. 19 Where- 


never finished, asin Rom, xv.3, 21; 1 Cor. i. 
31, 11.9: supplying atter wherefore, “ /i- 
den not your hearts,’—or understanding 
wherefore more freely, wherefore Jet it be 
so with you, as Ke.” But by far the best 
way is, to take the whole citation, in- 
eluding the formula of citation, as a 
-arenthesis, and join wherefore with take 
heed, ver. 12. The length of such paren- 
thesis is no objection to this view : see ch, 
vil. 20 —22; xii, 18S—24, where the Writer, 
after similar parentheses, returns back 
into the previous construction. Nor again 
is it any objection, that in the midst of the 
citation, another “ wherefore” oecurs, ver. 


JO: for that “ wherefore” belongs strictly” 


to the eitation, and finds both its prepara- 
tion and its resulting clause within its 
linits),—even as the Holy Spirit saith 
(din Ps. xev., Hebrew and English. This 
Psahn in the Hebrew has no writer’s name: 
in the Septuagint it is headed, “a pscli 
of praise of (or, fo) David.’ And it is 
aseribed to David in eh. iv. 7 below. The 
passage is cited as the direet testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, speaking through David), 
To-day if ye hear his voice (in the Psalin, 
according to the Hebrew, the words cor- 
responding to these, the second half of the 
7th verse, form an independent sentence, 
to be taken as a powerful exhortation 
expressed in the form of a wish. ‘The sense 
from ver. 6 is,—*‘ Come let us fall down 
aud bow ourselves, kneel before Jchovah 
our Creator. For He is our God, and we 
the people of his pasture and the tlock of 
hig land’ Then this sentence follows: 
*O that ye might this day hearken to His 
voice!’ & Phis day” stands first, with 
strong emphasis, in eontrast to the whole 
past time, during whieh they had shewn 
themselves disobedient and rebelliousagaiust 
the divine voice, as e.g. during the journey 
through the wilderness, alluded to in the 
following verses : ‘to-day’ therefore means 
‘now,’ ‘now allength? Thenin the tollow- 
ing verses, to the end of the Psahn, is in- 
troduced, that whieh the divine voice, 
which they are to hear, addresses to them. 
To-day will thus refer to the day in which 
the Psalni was used in publie worship, 


whenever that might be. See below), 
harden not your hearts (Hebrew, Acart. 
Bleck reumirks, Ciat this is the only place 
where this expression ‘to harden the heart,’ 
is fin the original Hebrew text: the AL VW. 
is inaccurate in Kxod. vill. 15, 32, 1 Sam. 
vic 6, where the expression is, Hterally 
rendered, fo make heavy ov dull) used 
of man’s own act: elsewhere it is always 
of God's act, compare Exod.iv. 215 vi 
[vii 225 viii. 19]; ix. 12 [35]; x. 20,27; 
xi 103 xiv. 4, 173 Isa. Ishii. 175 and 
with “spéri/,”) Deut. ii. 80; whereas when 
the hardening is described as the work 
of man, the formula “ fo s/iffen the neck” 
is used, Deut. x. 16; Neh. ix. 17, 29; 
2 Chron. xxx. 83 xaxvi. 13; Jer. vii. 26; 
2 Kings xvii. Lt. For New Test. usage 
see Acts xix. 9; Nom. ix. 18), as in the 
provocation (the I[cebrew has, ‘as [af] 
Meribah” In Exod. xvii. 1—7 we read 
that the place where the children of Israel 
murmured against the Lord for want of 
water was called Massah and Meribal. But 
the subsequent account of Ninnb. xx, 1—13, 
makes it plain that the two names refer to 
two different events and places: and this 
is further confirmed by Deut. xxxiii. 8,— 
* Thy holy One whom thon didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive 
at the waters of Meribah.’ In the Psalm 
these two are mentioned together, and the 
Septuagint as usnal drenslafe the names, 
In giving, for the proper names, their 
meaning and occasion, they lave in faet 
cast light upon the sacred text; though it 
is rather Comment than strict translation), 
in the time of (in the Hebrew this seeond 
clause is distinct from the first, and in- 
troduces a fresh instanee : see below) the 
day of the temptation in the wilderness 
(Hebrew, “as in the day of Mussah in the 
wilderness 2? viz. that of the second mur- 
inuriug against Moses and Aaron for want 
of water: sce Numb. xx. L-- 13. The 
place was in the wilderness of Sin, near 
Kadesh: ib, ver. 1): where your fathers 
tempted, by way of trial (‘fempled [ine] 
in trying, or ‘proving (me]’), and saw 
my works (Ilebrew, “ woreorer they saw 
ny work ?—i,e, my penal judgments; for 
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our aldext 5 5 
Mas, 


in their heart; and they never knew 


my Ways. 


in my wrath, They shall not enter 


these penal judgments lasted during the 
forty years, and it is they which are de- 
scribed in the next sentenee. The mean- 
ing given by most expositors, “although 
they saw imy works (miracles of deliver- 
ance, &e.] for forty years,’ is not so 
likely, seeing that these provocations 
happened at the beginning of the torty 
years. But see below) forty years (these 
words in the Hebrew most probably belong, 
as rendered in our A. V., to what follows: 
“Twas grieved with this generation forty 
years :” an arrangement rendered im- 
possible here, on account of wherefore in- 
tervening—But that sueh arrangement 
was not unknown to our Writer is plain, 
from his presently saying, ver. 17, “ With 
whom was he grieved forty years?” It 
is therefore likely that he did not choose 
this arrangement without reason. And if 
we ask what that reason was, we find an 
answer in the probability that the forty 
years’ space is taken as representing to 
the Hebrews their space for repentanee; 


their “to-day” between the opening of 


the preaching of the gospel [compare 
ch. ii. 27, and their impending destruction. 
This idea was recognized by the Jews them- 
selves in their books: “ How long endure 
the years of the Messiah? Rabbi Eliezer 
said, forty years, in like mamner as the 
children of Isracl were this number of 
years in the wilderness.” “And if,” says 
Bleek, “this idea of the days of the 
Messiah was prevalent, that they were the 
immediate precursors of the ‘age to 
came, as the time of the great Sabbath- 
rest and the completed glory of the people 
of God,—this is something very analogous 
to the aceeptation of the period of the 
forty years which seems to underlie what 
is said of them in our Epistle.” If so, 
it is possible that the meaning may be, 
that they saw My wonderful works and 
took no heed to them, and thereby in- 
creased their guilt). 10.] Wherefore 
(see above: it is inserted, to mark more 
strongly the reference of the forty years 
to the preceding. It is impossible, with 
this particle of inference, to join those 
words to this sentence, Lustead of being 
abaions, as some Commentators are, at the 
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ration, and said, They do alway err 


MW According 
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grieved with that genera- 
tion, and said, They do 
alway err in their heart; 
and they have not known 
as I sware | @Y ways. 1 So TJ sware 
jin my wrath, They shalt 
jot enter into my rest.) 


expense of the meaning of words, to pnt 
onr citations straight to the letter, it is 
far better to recognize at onee the truth, 
tor such it is, which Calvin here so boldly 
states: “We know that the Apostles, in 
citing testimonies, are more attentive to 
the main snbject, than anxious about 
words”) I was offended with this ge- 
neration (the Septuagint has that 
generation,” as the received text here: 
there is no demonstrative in the original 
Hebrew,—the generation. The change 
seems to be made by our Writer for a set 
purpose, viz., to extend the saying, by 
making “generation” thus import the 
whole Jewish people,—the then living 
race, as well as that which provoked God 
in the wilderness. Compare Matt. xxiv. 34, 
and note), and said, They do alway err 
in their heart (fIebrew, “They are a 
people of wanderers in heart”); but they 
(in Hebrew, merely “and they”) knew 
not (never knew: their ignorance pre- 
eeded their wandering, and is treated as 
the antecedent fact to it. The not know- 
éug, Where matters of practical religion 
are concerned, implies the not following) 
my ways (i.e., the ways which I would 
have them to walk in: so Gen. vi. 12; 
Exod. xviii. 20). As according (“in con- 
formity with the fact, that :’ such con- 
formity not necessarily implying that the 
excluding oath was prior to the disobedi- 
enee, but only that the oath and the 
disobedience were strict correlatives of one 
another. As the one, so was the other) 
I sware (see Numb. xiv. 2] ff}; xxxii, 10 
ff ; Deut. i. 34 ff!) in my wrath, If they 
shall enter (so literally: this elliptical 
form of an oath stands for a strong ne- 
gative: it is sometimes, when maz is the 
speaker, filled up by “ The Lord do so to me 
and more also, if...” Compare referenee 
Mark ; 2 Sam. ili. 35, and other places. It 
is interpreted below, ver. 18: “to whom 
sware he that they should not enter,” &e.) 
into my rest (in the Psalm, and in the 
places referred to above, the rest is, pri- 
marily, the promised land of Canaan. In 
Deut. xii. 9,10, the words “rest”? and 
“ giving you rest”? are used of the promised 
inheritance of Canaan. But it has been 
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evil heart of unbelief, in 
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there any 


departing from the living ONG Of you an-evil heart of unbelief, 


God. 
unother daily, while it ts 
called To day; lest any af | 


'§ But exhort vac iy departing from the °* living God, otis 
6 But exhort 


d.50. A xu. 
a. 


one another daily, 


you be hardened through While it as called To-day ; lest) froi 


the deceilfalness of 9. among you any one be hardened 


"Fur we are made par- 


takers of Christ, if we 


well noticed, that atter Joshua had led the 
people into the land, they never in reality 
enjoyed entirely the rest which lad been 
promised ;—and in consequence, the mean- 
ing of that threat of God opencd out 
before them, and it becwme plain that 
more was denounced upon the genera- 
tion than one generation merely could 
exhaust, more also than the mere not 
entering into Canuan. Henee the pro- 
phetic pregnancy of the oath became 
evident, and its meaniug was carried ou 
in this exhortation by the Psalmist, and 
is here carried on by the saered Writer 
of this Epistle, to a further rest: which 
then remained for Israel, and now. still 
remains for the people vf God). 12.] 
Take heed (on the connexion of this with 
“ wherefore” above, ver. 7, sce note there), 
brethren, lest there shall be in any one of 
you (uot the sume as “ among you.” Mis 
more searching, i meaning not the whole 
dlock only, but every individual member of 
it.“ The good shepherd ought so to wateh 
tor the whole Hock, as uot to uegleet a 
single sheep.” Calvin) an evil heart of un- 
belicf (che genitive is possessive ; an evil 
heart belonging to, characteristic of, unbe- 
lief. ‘Fis is plain, from the consideration 
that wedelicf is Uuroughout the leading idea, 
compare ver. 19, wud ch. iv. 3,—and not the 
evilheart. Uabslief must be kept to its sim- 
ple primary uicaning, not rendered disode- 
dience 3 it Was uot this, but disbelief in the 
strictest seuse, which excluded them, and 
against which the Hebrews are warned. 
That it led on to disobedience, we all know, 
but this is uot before us here), in (the cle- 
ment in which the existence of such an 
evil heart of unbehef would be shewn) 

eparting (xpostatizing, falling from the 
faith: see below) from the living God (hy 
using this solenm title of God, he not only 
warns them from Whom, and at what risk, 
they would depart, but also ideutities the 
God whom they would leave, with Pim 
who had so often called Himself by this 


‘throngh the deceitfulness of his sin. 
| ut Por we have become partakers of 


name as the distinctive God of Israel, 
und as contrasted with the dumb and 
impotent idols of other nations, And 
thus he shows them that Isracl, and the 
privileges and responsibilities of Isracl, 
were uow transferred to the Christian 
ehurch, from which if they fell away they 
would be guilty of apostasy from the God 
of Fsracl. Compare the three other places 
[reth.] where the term occurs in our Kpis- 
tle, and the notes there). 

13.] But exhort yourselves (so, in a literal 
rendering, should the word be given, aud 
not “ one another,” though English idiom 
may require this litter in a version in- 
tended for use. ‘This is especially meant, 
that in the chureh one should exhort. an- 
other: yet not excluding the impHeation, 
that each one shontd himself be exhorted 
by his exhortation of the chureh. fn Col. 
iii, 16, we have the same relation ex- 
pressed) day by day, as long as the 
{word | “ To-day ” is named (i.c., as long 
as that period endures, which eau be ealled 
hy the name “fo-day” as used in the 
Psalm, ‘That period would be here, ‘he 
day of grace: the short time [see ch. x. 
25, 37] before the eoming of the Lord) ; 
that from among you (emphatic, us 
contradistinguished from “your fathers” 
ver, 9) no one be hardened (as they, ver. 
8) by deceit of (arising out of, belonging 
to) his sin (compare Rom. vii. 11, “Fur 
sin... deceived me and slew me?? Sve 
also Eph. iv. 22. In eh. xi. 25, xii. -b, 
“sia”? is similarly used for defeetion from 
God). 14.) A reason given for 
taking heed, &e., enforcing the caution; 
sinee it is only by endurance that we can 
hecome partakers of Christ. For we have 
become (Bleek remarks, “ Our Writer loves 
the use of this term, ‘have become,’ 
where he designates a state to which any 
one has attained, even where it would 
have been suflicient to have expressed 
simply the being in that state.” See text 
and notes, ch. v. IL, 12; vii. 16, 20, 22, 
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of our confidence stedfast unto the ,* 
q ver, 7. end; © 


III. 15—19. 
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Pif we hold the beginning ‘hold. the beyinning of our 


confidence stedfast unto the 
lend; ° while it ts said, 


15 for it is said, © To-day if ye) 7o day if ye will hear 


will hear his voice, Lanta not your |Ais voice, harden not your 


r Numb. siv.2, hearts, as in the provocation, 167 Por 
tut we yy ho, when they had heard, did pro- 
Nay, was it not all that came 


voke? i 


out of Egypt by Moses? 


23; xii. 8. But here it is rather perhaps 
anticipatory, looking on to the fulfilment 
of the condition to he stated) partakers of 
Christ (some tuke these words to signify 
‘fellow-partakers with Christ ;? but im- 
properly), if, that is, we hold fast (see on 
ver. 6) the beginning of our confidence 
(some render this, “ the beginning of the 
subsistence of Christ in us.’ But there 
can be little doubt that the text is right. 

It is, however, somewhat doubtful, 
whether by the expression is to be under- 
stood our incipient confidence, which has 
not yet reached its perfection,—or, “our 
former confidence,” see 1 Tim. v. 12; Rev. 
i,t, 5. This latter is taken by very many; 
but the other is far better, inasmuch as it 
keeps the contrast between beginning and 
exd: “if we hold fast this deginning of 
our confidence firm until the exd.” Other- 
wise, by making ¢he beginning of merely 
wnean the former, the contrast vanishes) 


firm unto the end (the end thought of 


ix, not the death of cach individual, but 
the coming of the Lord, which is con- 
stautly ealled by this name). 

15.] ‘The whole connexion and construc- 
tion of this verse is very difficult. Ihave 
discussed them in fill in my Greek Test. ; 
and have concluded that the words are to 
be taken as a proof that we must hold fast 
&e. in order to be partukers of Christ. 
I would render then, “ sinee it is said,” ov 
in more idiomatic Enelish, for it is said, 
To-day if ye hear His voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation. Thus 
the context goes on sinvothly, and the pur- 
pose of the whole is to shew, as is summed 
np in ver. 12, that (ver. 12) it is the 
witked heart of unbelief which they have 
above all things to avoid. This argument 
is now carried forward by taking up the 
word provocation, and asking, in a double 
question, who they were that provoked, 
and with whom it was that He was of: 
fended. 16.3 The A. V. renders, as 
indeed the original will very well bear, 


hearts, as in the provoca- 
tion. ‘© kur some, when 
they had heard, did pro- 
voke: howbeit not all that 
came out of Egypt by 
| Moses. °F But with whon 


17 And 


“ For some, when they had heard, did 
provoke ; howbeit not all that came out of 
Egypt by Moses :—the exceptions being, 
Caleb and Joshua, and all under twenty 
years old, and the women and Levites, 
3ut if we come to examine, (a) what con- 
textual sense such a sentence can bear, or 
even (b) how our Writer would probably 
have expressed such a meaning, we shall 
find reason at once to reject the inter- 
pretation. For (a), the purpose here is 
clearly not to bring out the exceptions to 
those who were included in this saying, a 
process which would lave quite defeated 
the purpose of the exhortation, seeing that 
the rebellious would be designated merely 
by some, and the exceptions would appear 
to be by far the greater number: and so 
every reader might shelter himself under 
the reflection that he was one of the 
faithful many, not ove of the rebellious 
“some”? Nor again (b) would this, as 
mere matter of fact, have been thus ex- 
pressed by the Writer. For it obviously 
was not so. The “some” were the faithtul 
few, not the rebellious many: “but with 
the greater part of them God was not well 
pleased,” 1 Cor. x. 5. As regards the con- 
text, the course of thought is in fact just 
contrary to what this construction would 
require, The faithful exceptions are over- 
looked, and the whole of Israel is included 
in the provocation, to make the exhorta- 
tion fall more foreibly on the readers. 

For (“ you need indeed to be care- 
ful against unbeliet’:—for on account 
of this very unbelief all our fathers were 
excluded ’?) wHo, when they had heard 
(iu immediate reference to “if ye hear,” 
ver. 7), provoked (viz. God)? Nay, was it 
not all who (as above noticed, the exeep- 
tions are put out of sight, and that which 
was true of almost all, asserted generally) 
came out from Egypt by means of 
Moses? And (literally, but; it simply 
brings out the very slight contrast of a 
second and new particular, and therelore 
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was he grieved forty years ? 
was it vod with them that 
had sinned, whose earcases | 
fell in the wilderness? 
And ta whom sware he wilderness ? 
that they should not enter 
into his rest, but to aati 
that believed not? Sal 
we sce that they could not | 
enter in because of un-| 
belief. 
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with whom was He erieved forty 
years? was it uot with them that 
siuned, ®whose careases fell in’ the * Nem 






. . 
G1 Cor 
xh. Jude o, 


18 And tte whom sware 


He that they should not enter into (Same. 
his rest, but to them that disobeyed ? 
Mu And thus we see that they could sev.av.o. 
not enter in because of unbelief. 


IN3 4! et 


Deut i. 
$1, 35. 


tus therefore fear, lest, ecb. xis. 


Sear, lest, a promise being’ 4 promise being still left us of enter- 


left us of entering inte his 
rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it. 





must in English be expressed by and. It 
is ‘bud? iu the A. Ves but that is because 
they take ver, 16 in the manner above 
rejected, as an assertion) with WHOM was 
He offended forty years (sce on vv. 9, 10, 
and the cousonanece, in the connexion of 
forty years with the verb, with that in 
the Psalm, which was there departed 
from)? was it not with those who 
sinned, whose carcases (literally, members 
of the body, but especially the legs: taken 
also for the Jegs and arms, i.e. Hinbs: pro- 
bably with the meaning that their bodies 
shontd fall and perish limb from limb im 
the wilderness: so Beza: “ By this word 
is signified not so much that they died by 
the ordinary means, or by any plague, as 
that they fell in the desert by their bodies 
gradually wasting away ”’) fell in the wil- 
derness (see 1 Cor. x. 5. The words here 
ure exactly those of Numb. xiv. 29. Again, 
we inust remember, in explaining these 
words, that the Writer is not bearing in 
mind at this moment the exceptions, but 
speaking generally)? And to whom sware 
Ke that they should not enter into His 
rest, except to those who disobeyed (uot, 
as A. V., “believed not :? this was u fact, 
and was indeed the root of their disebedi- 
ence)? 19.] And [thus] we see that 
they were not able to enter in (however 
wnuch they desired it: they were incapaci- 
tated by not fulfilling the condition of iu- 
heriting all God’s promises, belief and re- 
sulting obedience) on account of unbelief 
(see above on ver. 12. This verse forms a 
kind of ‘quod erat demoustrandum’ [as 
Ebrard], elenching the argument which 
has been proceeding since ver. 12. The 
Writer uow proceeds to make another use 
ot the example on which he bas been so 
long dwelling). 


ing into his rest, any one of you 
should seem to have come short of it, 


Cuap. WV. 1—13.] fa the Son, Israel 
entcrs into the true rest of Gud. On the 
mingling of the hortatery form with the 
progress of the argument, see the smm- 
mary at eh. iii. 1. 1.] Let us fear 
therefore (this form of expressing the can- 
tion seems purposely chosen to express the 
fear and trembling, Phil. ii. 12, with which 
every servant of God, however free from 
slavish terror and anxiety, ought to work 
out his salvation), lest, a promise being 
still left us (notice the present—unot 
“having been left us”? On the force of 
this present, very much of the argument 
rests) of entering into His rest (it is tu 
be observed, that in the argument in this 
chapter, the Writer departs from the pri- 
mary sense of the words “my rest” in the 
Psalm, and lays stress on éZ/s, making it 
God's rest, the rest into whieh God has 
entered ; see below on ver. JO. And this 
is very important as to the nature of the 
rest In question, as importing, not the 
land of Canaan, but the heavenly lome 
which that earthly rest mystically fore- 
shadowed. Of course all references of the 
rest spoken of to the period atter the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as Hammond, 
or to the cessation of Levitical ordinances, 
as Michaelis, are inadequate and out of the 
question), any one of you (althoneh the 
communicative form has been used before in 
“led us fear,” the second person is here re- 
tarned to; andof purpose. A similar change 
is found in ch. x. 24, 25: and in Rom, xiv. 
13) appear (see below) to have fallen short 
of it (i.e. be found, when the great trial 
of all shall take place, to have tailed of, = 
to have no part in,—the promise. So that 
appear is, as so many both of ancieuts and 
moderns have taken it, a mild term, con- 
veying indeed a sterner intimation behind 
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2 For unto us have good tidings been 
preached, as well as unto them: but 


the word of hearing did not profit 
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2 For unto us was the gos- 
pel preached, as well as 
unto them: but the word 
preached did not profit 


4 So inthe 


Alezandrine, 
Fiticar: : : 3 
Parisend {ith with those that heard it, 3” For 


Claromons 
fone HSN, 
be. Ti 
Ninarfie MS, 
reads ta 


them, tunmingled as they were in 


we who believed do enter into the rest, 
even as He hath said, °As I sware 


them, not being mired with 
faith in them that heard it. 
3 For we which have be- 
lieved do enter into rest, 
as he said, As I have sworn 





meduing as F “pe 5 . i ), h, if th shall 
fhe’? Swe in my wrath, if they shall enter into| ™ ™Y trate 7 they sta 
nee AU enter into my rest: al- 
for wised my rest: although the works were} though the works were 
ae t. 
ange bch. iii. 1, e Ps. xev. 11. ch. iii.11, 
it). 2.] The former half of this verse (not only, as A. V., “izto rest,” abstract), 


substantiates the expression “eing still 
left”? of the last verse. The stress is not, 
“we, as well as they?’ but lies on have 
good tidings been preached, which in- 
clades both us and them. For good 
tidings have been also announced to us, 
as likewise to them (they were not the 
same good tidings in the two eases: but 
the Writer treats them as the same. To 
them indeed it was primarily the inherit- 
ance of the land of promise: but even 
then, as proved below, the term my rest 
had a further meaning, which meaning 
reaches even down to us): nevertheless 
the word of [their] hearing (of hearing, 
genitive of apposition; the word and the 
hearing being commensurate: ‘the word 
of (consisting in] that which they heard ”’) 
did not profit them, unmingled as they 
were in faith with its hearers. The 
passage is almost a desperate one. I have 
disenssed it, in its various readings aud 
meanings, in my Greek Test., and, deem- 
ing it neeessary to adopt the reading fol- 
lowed in the text, have fonnd this meaning, 
— And so these men reecived no benetit 
from ‘the word of hearing,’ because they 
were not one in faith with its hearers; did 
not correspond, in their method of re- 
ceiving it, with faithful hearers, whom it 
does profit.’ I have stated that this inter- 
pretation does not satisfy me : lt it seems 
the only escape from violation either of the 
rules of eriticism or of those of grammar : 
and therefore [ am eoustrained to aceept it 
until some better ts suggested. 3.] For 
(taking up again the word “faith” tn ver. 
2) we do enter (are to enter. Some Com- 
mentators have seen a communicative and 
coneikatory tone in the first person here. 
But Bleck and Liinemann well reniark 
that it is net so; for the thet of belering 
brings out a class distinct from the rest, as 
inch, vi.18, xii. 25) into the (aforesaid) rest 


we who belicved (the past tense is auti- 
cipatory, the standing-point being, the day 
of entering into the rest. 1t was unbelief 
which excluded them : the promise still re- 
mains unfultilled, see below: they who at 
the time of its fulfilment shall be found to 
have believed, shall enter into it), even as 
He hath said (this citation evidently does 
not refer to the whole of what has just 
been said, but only to the fact, that the 
rest has not yet been entered into in the 
sense of the promise. The condition, be- 
lieving, is not yet brought into treatment, 
but follows below in ver. 11 in hortatory 
form, having in fact been demonstrated 
already in ch. tit. 12—19), As I sware in 
my wrath, if (see above on ch. iil, 11) 
they shall enter into my rest: although 
(the context is much disputed. I believe 
it will be best taken thus: the Writer is 
leading on to the inference, that the enter- 
ing into God’s rest isa thing YEY FUTURE 
tor God’s people. And this he thus brings 
about. “Ay rest” is not a thing future 
for God :—He has already entered therein, 
—ver. 4. Still [ver. 5] we have again, 
after God had thus entered in, the oath, 
They shall not, &e. Consequently, since 
[ver. 6] it remains ¢hat some must center 
im, and they to whom it was tirst promised 
did not, on aceount of unbeliet,—tor that 
they did xof [i.e. none of them did], is 
plain by His repeating in David, after the 
lapse of so mauy ceuturies, the same warn- 
ing aguin [ver. 7], which He would not 
have done it’ Joshua had led Israel into 
that rest [ver. 8]:—since this is so, the 
sabbutisin of God’s people is YET FUTURE 
{ver. 9], and reserved for that time when 
they shall rest from their lubours, as God 
froin His (ver. 10], Then follows a con- 
chiding exhortation, vv. 11--16. Tis all 
is clear, and aecording to the progress of 
the arguoieut. See other proposed mean- 
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finished from the founda- finished from the foundation of the 


tion of the world. 4 For 


; world. 
he spake in a certain place 


# For Ie hath spoken ina 


of the seventh day on this certain place of the seventh day ou 
mise, And God did rest this wise, 4 And God did rest on ades.it-2. 


the seventh day from all 
his works, ® ind tn this | 


the seventh day from all his works. 


Maxod. xx. it, 
& xxni. 17. 


place again, If they shall|® And in this place again, If they 


: : oa ji 
enter into my rest. § See-’ shall enter into my rest. 
therefore it stall remaineth that some 


iug therefore if remaineth 
f 
that some must enter there- | 


§ Seeing 


in, and they to whom it enter therein, “and they to whom ee #19. 
was first preached entered it was first preached entered not in 


not in because of unbelief + 
ne Ae | bec 
again, he limiteth a eer- 


ause of disobedience : 7 again, he 


tain day, saying in David, |limiteth a certain day, saying in 


To day, after so long a@ 
| 


ings discussed in my Gr. Test.) the works 
(viz. of God: an expression borrowed from 
the citation which follows) were consti- 
tuted (i.e. finished) from the foundation 
of the world (i. e. as substantiated in neat 
verse, though God Himself had not that 
rest fo enfer into, and did not mean this 
by my rest, but had entered into the 
rest of which He speaks: the key-verse 
to this being ver. 10). 4.] Sub- 
stantiation of the last assertion. For 
he (God, not Moses, nor the seripture: 
see ch. xiii. 5) hath speken somewhere 
(see above on ch. ii, 6) concerning the 
seventh day on this wise, And God rested 
(the rest here spoken of must not be 
understood only as that of one day after 
the completion of ercation; but as an 
enduring rest, commencing then and still 
going on,—into which God's people sball 
hereatter enter. Still less must we find 
here any discrepaney with such passages 
as John vy. 17: Isa. xl. 28: God’s rest is 
hot a rest necessitated by fatigue, nor con- 
ditioned by idleness: but it is, in fact, the 
very continuance in that upholding and 
governing, of which the Creation was the 
leginning) on the seventh day from all 
His werks. §.] And in this (place: 
our present passage) again (i.e. on the 
other hand: a citation whieh shall quality 
wud explain that other, making it im- 
possible that men should have already 
entered into it), If they shall enter into 
my rest (these words are to be taken 
exactly as before, in a strong negative 
sense. The point raised is, that in the 
days of Moses, nay, long after, of David, 
men had not yet, in the full sense at least, 
entered intu that rest, Lecause It was 


David, afier so long a time, To-day ; 


spoken of as yet faudure: it being of no in- 
port to the present argument, whether that 
future is of an affirmative or negative pro- 
position: the negative denunciation in fact 
implying in itself the fact, that some would 
enter therein), 6.} Since then it yet 
remains (this is the sense in all places 
where the word is used: remains orer, not 
having been previously exhausted. The 
time indicated by the presené here is that 
following on the threat above) that some 
enter into it (viz. by the very expectation 
implied in the terms ot the exelusion— 
“ These shall not:? therefore there are 
that shall: beeause, the entering in of 
some leing a portion of God’s purposes, 
the failure of these persons will not change 
nor set aside that purpose. This latter 
consideration however does not logically 
come into treatment, but is understood ; 
—‘sinee what God ouce purposed, He 
always purposcs”’), and those who were 
formerly (as contrasted with David’s time, 
and with the present) the subjects of its 
announcement (viz. the Israelitce in the 
wilderness) did not enter in on account of 
disobedience (not, ‘unbelief: sce on ch. 
iii. 18. The first clause, Seeing therefore, 
&e., was a deduetion from the terms 
of the divine denuneiation, as to God’s 
general purpose; aud now this second 
clause is a particular concrete Instance in 
which that general purpose was not ear- 
ried out. Since some must, and they did 
not, the implied promise is again found 
recurring many centuries after): again 
(emphatic: anew), He limiteth (has fired, 
specities, assigns the time) a certain day, 
saying “To-day” in David (‘‘in,” as we 
say, “in Isaiah,” meaning, “in the buok 
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fPsa.sev.7% as it hath been said before, f To-day 


en. ili. 7. 


if ye hear his voiee, harden not your 
8 For if Joshua had given 
them rest, then would He not after- 
ward speak of another day. 
is yet reserved therefore a keeping 
of sabbath for the people of God. 
10 Kor he that entered into his rest, 


hearts. 


he himself also 


IV. 
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time; as it is said, To 
day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your 
hearts. § Forif Jesus had 
given them rest, then would 
he not afterward have spo- 
ken of another day. 9 There 
remaineth therefore a rest 
to the people of God. !° For 
he that is entered into his 
rest, he also hath ceased 


° There 


rested from histfrom his own works, as 


own works, as God irom his own. 


of Isaiah’), after (the lapse of) so long a 
time (viz. the time between Joshua anit 
David); as it hath been said before (viz. 
ch. tii. 7,15: there ean hardly be a ques- 
tion that the referenee of the words is 
pbaekward, to what has been already cited, 
not forwards to the words which follow), 
To-day if ye hear His voice, harden nat 
your hearts. 8.] Confirmation of the 
above,as against an exception that might 
be taken, that notwithstanding the ex- 
clusion of many by unbeliet, those who 
entered the promised land with Joshua 
did enter into that rest of God. For if 
Joshua (it does not appear that any 
parallel between the typical and the great 
tinal Deliverer is intended: but it could 
hardly fail to be suggested to the readers. 
Our translators, In retaining “ Jesus” 
(the Greek fonn of Joshua) here, have in- 
troduced into the mind of the ordinary 
English reader utter contusion. It was 
dene in violation of their instructions, 
which prescribed that all proper names 
should be rendered as they were com- 
monly used) had given them rest (led 
them into this rest of which we are treat- 
ing), He (God: the subject of “Zémiteth” 
and “saying” above) would not speck 
(not ‘ have spoken, as A. V.) after this of 
another day. 9.] Consequence from 
the proposition in ver. 6. Some must. 
enter therein: some, that ts, analogous to, 
inheriting the eondition of and promises 
made to, those first, who did not enter 
in because of disobedience. These are now 
speeitied as “ the people of God,” doubtless 
with a reference to the true spiritual cha- 
racter of Israelites indeed, represented 
under their external name: and their rest, 
is no longer a “rest” merely. but (sce 
below) is ealled by a higher and nobler 
name. Therefore (see above) there is yet 
reserved (see on ver. 6: remains as yet 


“as all sabbath.” 


unexhansted, unoccupied, unrealized) a 
Keeping of sabbath (the term is nscd 
here to correspond to “ay rest,” spe- 
etied and explained ino ver. 4. God's 
rest was a keeping of sabbath: so also 
will ours be. The idea of the rest here- 
after being the antitype of the Sabbath- 
rest, was familiar to the Jews. They spoke 
of the age to come” as the “day which 
It is hardly probable that 
the sacred Writer had in his mind the 
object which Calvin mentions: “ I doubt 
not that the Apostle purposely alludes to 
the Sabbath, to dissnade the Jews from 
its outward observance: for thus only can 
its abrogation be understood, by the m- 
derstanding its spiritual end.” Still more 
alien from the sense and context is it 
to nse this verse, as some have absurdly 
done, as earrying weight one way or the 
other in the controversy respecting the 
obligation of a sabbath under the Christian 
dispensation. The only indication it fur- 
nishes is negative: viz. that no such term 
us “keeping of sabbath” could then 
have been, in the minds of Christians, 
associated with the keeping of the Lord’s 
day : otherwise, being already present, it 
could not be said that it is yet reserved) 
for the people of God (the well-known 
designation ot Israel the eovenant people. 
Tt ocenrs again, ch. xiv 25. Here it is 
used of that veritable Israel, who inherit 
God’s promises by faith in Christ: eom- 
pare Gal. vi. 16), 10.] is taken in 
two ways: 1. as a general axiom, justi- 
fying the use of the words “ keeping of 
sebhath” above: For he that entered 
into his (Giod’s) rest, himself also rested 
from his (own) works, like as God rested 
from his own. This has been the usual 
explanation. Theophylaet says, “He is 
exphining, in what sense he ealled such a 
rest a sabbatisne; because, he says, we 
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Cad did from his, 1 Let 
us lahour therefare lo en- 
ter into that vest, lest any 


Nl Let 
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ito enter into that 
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REVISED, 
strive 
rest, lest amy man 


man fall after the same fall into the same Sie of & dis- ste ii P18, 


crample of unbelief, ¥* For 
the word of God is quick, 


Pe eaten: e. 


also rest from our works, as also God, when 
He rested from Us works in ereatine the 
world, named the day (he Sabbath.” This 
cxplanation Inbours under two ditlculties : 
(a) the past teuse, “entered into his rest,’ 
which thus is made inte a perfeet or a 
present: (b) the double reference of his, 
first to God, and then to the man in 
question, especially when God’s works are 
eon up by the strong term his own. 

. The other interpretation has been that 
aE Owen, and others, and reeently Ebrard, 
who refer he that entered to Christ: For 
He that entered into his (own or (iod’s) 
rest. Himself also rested from His works 
like as God rested from His own: and 
therefore, from oue Forerunner having 
entered into this sabbatism, it is reserved 
for us, the peoplegpf God, to enter into 
it with and because of Him. Thus, as 
Ebrard says, Jesus is plaeed in the liveliest 
contrast. to Joshua, who had not brought 
God's people to their rest; and is de- 
signated as “ That one, who entered into 
(rod’s rest.” And to this view Town I 
am strongly inclined, notwithstanding the 
protest raised against it by Bleek, Liine- 
inann, aud Delityseh. My reasons are, in 
addition to those implied abave, a) the 
Jorm of the assertion, as regards Joshua 
here and Jesus in ver. Lt That a 
contrast is intended between the Jesus 
who did not give them rest, and the 
“Great High Priest who is gone throngh 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” seems 
very plain. And if so, it would be easily 
accounted for, that Christ shonld be here 
introduced merely under the designation 
ot He that entered into his rest. b) the 
introduction of the words he himself also, 
lifting ont and dignifying the subject of 
this elanse as compared with God, in a 
way whieh would hardly be done, had the 
assertion been merely of any man gene- 


rally. c¢) Scripture analogy. This rest, 
into whieh the Lord Jesus entered, i 


spoken of Isa. xi, lO, “dad ddis vest 
shall be glorions 2? and this work of Tis, 
in Isa. xl. 1D, ‘ddis work is before Him :” 
and by Christ Winnself, John ix. 4, © 2 
must work the works of dlim that sent 
me while it is day.” da) The expression 
that rest below, which stands harshly 


12 Por the word of God 


insukited, unless it refers to the rest in 
this verse. oe) The whole context: sce 
summinary atch. i 7. Render then: For 
He that entered into his (cither,  Gad’s :” 
or more probably merely © his.” retlective, 
as in Isa. xi. 1Oahove) rest, He Himself 
also (on this, see ahove) rested from his 
works (see above} as God from his own 
(His own, not with any distinetion of 
kind, but used only to mark distinction 
ot’ possession). 11—13.] Lrhorta- 
tion, so frequently interspersed in the 
midst of the argument: see on ch. iii. 1. 
Let us therefore (consequence from vv. 
3—7; secing that the promise is held ont 
tous, as it was to them, and that they 
tailed of it through disobedience) earnestly 
strive to enter into that rest (viz that 
mentioned in ver. 10, into which Christ 
has entered before: compare ver. 11, 
ch. vi. 20), lest any one fall into (not, as 
A. V. and others, “fall after’’) the same 
example of disobedience (not, wabelref : 

see on ch, fii, 18. Tt was they thal 
disobeyed who tailed to enter in). 

12, 13.) Apart from the difficulties of some 
terms used, we may give the connexion 
thus: Sueh an endeavour is well worth all 
our earnestness—for we have Oue to do 
with, who ean diseern and will punish 
every even the most seeret disobedience, 
For the word of God (in what sense ? 
1) The Personal Word has been wnder- 
stood by many, o.e., the Fathers in gene- 
ral, and not a tew moderns. To this the 
first. obvions objection is, that this mode ot 
expression is coufincd to St. Johny among 
the New Test. writers. This however, 
thongh clearly not to be met by alleging 
such passages as Lnke i. 2; Acts xx. 32, 
is not decisive. For onr Epistle, thongh 
perhaps anterior to all the writings of St. 

dohn, is yet so intimately allied to the 
Alexandrine terminology, that it wonld he 
no matier of surprise to find its Writer 
using a term so nearly ripe for his purpose 
as we find */e Word” in Philo [see below | 
The real objections to the Personal Word? 
heing simply and directly here meant, He in 
the Epistle, and indeed in the passage itseli. 
Tu the Hpistle: toy we lave nowhere in 
it this term used with any detiniteness of 
our Lord, nor indeed any approach to it; 
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h Tsa. xlix. 2. 
Jer. xxi. 2. 





not even where we might have expected it 
most, in the deseription of His relation to 
the Father, ch. i.init. Every where He is 
the Son of God, not His Word, And in 
ch. vi, 5, xi. 3, where he says the worlds 
were made by the Word of God, he uses 
not the Greek word fogos, by which the 
Personal Word is always designated, but 
unother word (rken@), by whieh Ie never 
is. dad in the passage itself: for such 
adjectives as he here joins to “the Word 
of God,” as matter of emphatic prediea- 
tion, would hardly be nsed of the Personal 
Word: and, which to my mind is stronger 
evidence still, had these words applied to 
our Lord, we shonld not have had Him 
introduced immediately after, ver. 14, as 
“« Jesus the Sou of God.’ But 2) some of 
the ancient, and the great mass ot modern 
Commentators, have understood by the 
term, the revealed word of God, in the 
luw and in the gospel: or in the gospel 
alone, as coutrasted with the former dis- 
pensation, And so even some of those 
who elsewhere in their writings have under- 
stood it of Christ. But neither does this 
interpretation scem to meet the require- 
ments of the passage. The qualities here 
predicated of the “Hard” do not appear 
to fit the mere written word: uor does the 
introduction of the written word suit the 
context. should he rather disposed with 
Bleek to understand 3) the spoken word of 
God, the utterance of His power, by which, 
as in ch. xi. 8, He mace the worlds,—by 
which His Son, as in ch. i. 3, upholds all 
things. This spoken word it was, which 
they of old were to hear and not harden 
their hearts: “To-day if ye hear his 
voice... .:” this spoken word, which 
interdieted them froin entering into His 
rest—* I sware in my wrath, If they shall 
cuter into my rest.” Tt seems then much 
more agreeable to the context, to nnder- 
stand this wfferance of God, so nearly eon- 
nected with God Himself, the éreath of 
his mouth: and I would not at the same 
time shrink from the idea, that the Alex- 
andrine form of expression respecting the 
Word, that semi-personification of it with- 
out absolutely giving it personal existenee, 
was before the mind of the Writer. In- 
deed, TF do not see how it is possible to 
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is "living, and active, and ‘sharper ¢#¢ powerful, and sharper 


than any twoedged sword, 
i piercing even to the di- 


even to the dividing of soul and of’ viding asunder of soul and 
spirit, both joints and marrow, and |sPir#, and of the joints 


and marrow, and is a dis- 


escape this inference) is living (not, in 
contrast with the dead works of the law 
[Ebrard], of which there is no question 
here: uor, nourishing, and able to pre- 
serve life: nor, eaduring: but, as A, V., 
quick, i.e. having living power, in the 
same sense in which God Himself is so 
often called “the living God,” e.g. ch. x. 
31), and active (this activity is the very 
first quality and attribute of [fe: so that 
the predieates form a climax: not only 
living, but energizing: not only energiz- 
ing, but sharper, Mc.: and not only that, 
but piercing, Yeo: nor that only, but 
reaching even to the spirit, a discerner of 
the thoughts and ideas of the heart), and 
sharper than every twoedged sword (lit«- 
rally, two-mouthed: meaning, sharpened on 
both sides, both edge and hack. The com- 
parison of the word of God or of men toa 
swordis eonmnon in Seripture: see Ps. Iii. 
4, lix. 7, Ixiv. 3; Wisd. xvii. 15,16; Rev. 
1,16; and above all, Eph. vi. 17. It has 
been questioned, whether the office here 
aseribed to the word of God is punitive, or 
merely searching: whether it regards the 
foes, or the servants of God. There seems 
no reason why we should separate the two. 
The same worpD, to which evidently by 
the sneceeding clause is attributed the 
searehing power, is powerful also to punish, 
The Anife [the word commonly used for 
sword in the New Test. signified both] be- 
longs to the surgeon, and to the jndge: has 
its probing, as well as its smiting offiee), and 
reaching threugh, even to dividing of soul 
and spirit, both joints and marrow (there 
has been considerable diversity inthe taking 
of these genitives. I have regarded them as 
follows: soul and spirit denote two separate 
departinents of man’s being, each subordi- 
nate to the process indicated by dividing, 
The Word pierees to the dividing, not of 
the sou! from the spirit, but of the soul 
itself and of the spirit itself: the former 
being the lower portion of man’s nivisihle 
part, whieh he has in eommon with the 
brutes; the latter the hizher portion, re- 
eepiive of the Spirit of God; doth whieh 
are pierced and divided by the sword ot’ 
the Spirit, the Word of God. Then pass- 
ing on to both joints and marrow, I do 
hot regard these terms as co-ordinate with 
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corner of the thoughts |ig Va diseerner of the thouglits 
as of the heart. 
creature that is nof mani-| there any ereature that is not mani- 


aud intents of the 


heart. | le 
3 Netther is there . 


any 
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11) Cor xiv. 2 
and 1 Cor. xiv. 24 


13m Neither ys MMs eect 

zi 13, WA Axe, 
BK ONNAIAL 
1, 12. 


Jest in his sights but ail! fest in his sight: but all things are 


things ave nakedand opened | 
unto the eyes of him with | 


whom we hare todo. 4 Sce-| of him with whom we have to do. 
1 Seeing then that we have °a ocb.ti. 


ing then that we have a 


the former, “ sow? aad spirit,” but as sub- 
ordinate tothem, and as nsed in a spiritual 
sense, not a corporeal: implying that both 
the jorats and the marrow ot the sou? and 
ot the spirié are pierced and divided by the 
Word. This 1 conecive is necessitated 
both by the wording of the original, and 
by the sense, which otherwise would de- 
generate into an anti-climax, if joints and 
marrow were to be nuderstood of the body. 
The other views are, 1) That whieh regards 
the dividing as being a division of the soul 
from the spirit, the joints from the marrow, 
The objections tothis are both psyehologieal 
and contextual, It has been rightly urged 
[see especially Ebrard’s note here] that 
the soul and spirit eannot be said to be 
separated in any such sense as this [(icu- 
menus understands the taking away of 
the Holy Spirit from man’s soul to be 
meant]: and on the other hand the joia/s 
and marrow cond not be thus said to be 
separated, having never been in contaet 
with one another, 2) Many Commenta- 
tors, who hold the division of sou) from 
spirit, are not prepared to apply the same 
interpretation to the “joints and marrow.” 
3) Many understand ¢he diriding to mean, 
not the act of division, but the pace where 
the division occurs: where soul divides 
from spirit, and joints from marrow: i.e. 
to the innermost recesses of soul and body. 
The objection to this arises from its not 
satisfying the requirements of grammar in 
the original), and a judger (or, discerner) 
of (the) thoughts and ideas (this seems the 
nearest term tothe Greck: not “ zateuts,” 
as A. V.) of the heart (the inner and 
thinking and fecling part of man). 

13.) And there is not a creature (the 
term embraces all created things, visible 
aud invisible, compare Col. i. 16) unseen 
in His presence (tirst as to the possessive 
provoun: to what does it refer? to the 
word of God, or to God Himself? The 
idea of its referring to Christ falls with 
the untenableness of the personal meaning 
ot the Word: although some, abandoning 
that, vet hold it. ‘Then of the two other, 


naked "and lying open unto the eyes 2 dh ewis. 
YIN oO} ») ‘ 


& xxxivo 21, 
Prov. xv. 1h 


it seems much the more olivions to refer it 
to God, especially in the presence of “ the 
eyes of Him with wham we have to do” 
below. Nor is there any harshness in 
this; from speaking of the uttered word 
of God, whose powers are not its own but 
His, the transition to Wiuiself, with whom 
that word is so nearly identiticd, is simple 
and obvious): but (nay, rather... ie. so 
far from this, that...) all things aro 
naked and lying open (the Greck word 
thus rendered is a very unusual and diffi- 
cult one. Its intention seems to be to 
convey the idea of entire prostration and 
subjugation under the eye of God: so that 
the things of which this is said are not 
ouly naked, stripped of all covering and 
concealment,—but also laid prostrate in 
their exposure, before His eye. Sve the 
whole matter discussed in my Greek Test. 
}t is one which ean hardly be made intet- 
ligible to the mere English reader) to His 
eyes (for His eyes to see) with whom we 
have to do (there could not be a happier 
rendering than this of the A. V., expressing 
our whole eoneern and relation with God, 
One who is not to be trifled with, eonsider- 
ing that His word is so powerful, and His 
eye so diseerning. The aneients, without 
exception, confined this relation to one 
solemn partienlar of it, and rendered, “ to 
whom our account must be given.” And 
many of the moderns also take this view. 
Others suppose it to mean, “ concerning 
whom is our discourse ’’), 

14—16.] Hortatory conclusion of this 
second course of coitparison (see summary 
at ch. iii,1); taking up again hy anticipa- 
tion that which is now to be followed ont 
in detail, viz. fhe High Priesthood of 
Jesus. This point is regarded by many 
as the opening of the new portion of the 
Epistle: but on aecount of its hortatory 
and eollective character, 1 prefer regarding 
it, with Ebrard, as the conclusion ot the 
preceding: being of eourse at the same 
time transitional, as the close connexion 
of eh. vy. 1 with our ver. 15 shews. It is 
much in the inanner of the Writer, to 
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great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let 
us hold fast our profession. 
s For we have not an 
high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling 


an 


eLukesxii2s. with our infirmities; but § rather | of our infirmities ; but was 


anticipate, by frequently dropped hints, 
aud by asserting that, which he intends 
very soon to demonstrate. 14.} 
Having therefore a great High Priest 
(the fact of this being Christ’s office is as 
yet assumed : see above, ch. it. 17, ili, 1:-- 
but now with more points of contact with 
what has been already said; e. g. ver. 10, 
where the entering into His rest las close 
connexion with the High Priest entering 
within the veil. Great, as in ch. xiii. 20, 
“the great Shepherd of the sheep :” an- 
swering very much to the use of ¢rwe, in 
St. John,—“ Zan the true rine,’ —*“ this 
was the true light :??—one archetypal High 
Priest,—one above all), passed through 
(not ‘info,’ as A. V.: see below) the 
heavens (as the earthly High Priest passed 
through the veil into the holiest place, so 
the great High Priest through the heavens 
to God's throne: see ch. ix. 11: with re- 
ference also to ver. 10, the entering of 
Jesus into His rest. In this fact, His 
greatness is substantiated. On the 
heavens, plural, see on ch. 1.10. “By 
the heavens are understood all those 
heavens which are interposed between us 
and God: viz., both the whole region of 
the atmosphere, which is also called heaven 
in Scripture, and the heavens wherein are 
the sun, moon, and stars, and lights of the 
world, than all of which Christ is become 
greater: see ch. vii. 26. Eph. iv. 10. 
After these is that heaven where Gid 
dwells, the habitation of immortality, 
which our High Priest entered, and did 
not pass through.” Schlichting. Thus, us 
Theophylact remarks, our Lord beexme 
greater than Moses, who neither entered 
himself into the land of promise, nor) d 
the people inio it), Jesus the Son of God 
(certainly not so named in this connexion 
without an allusion to the Jeses.or Joshuc, 
above meutioned. We cannot couceive 
that even a careful ordinary writer would 
have used the sane name ot two different 
persons, so designating the second of 
them, without intention. At the same 
time, there is no reason for supposing that 
such an allusion exhausts the scuse of the 


weighty addition. It brings out the ma- 
jesty of our High Priest, and justities at 
the same time the preceding clause, leading 
the mind to supply “to God, whose Son 
He js.’ Besides which, it adds intinite 
weight to the exhortation which follows), 
let us hold fast the confession (viz. of our 
Christian faith: not merely of Christ’s 
ascension, nor merely of Christ as our 
High Priest: compare ch. iii, 1 and note, 
and ch, x. 23, which gives more the sub- 
jective side, here necessarily to be under- 
stood also. See also ch. iii. 6. 

Cornelius-a-Lapide gives a beautifnl para- 
phrase: “Come, ye Hebrews, persist. in 
the faith of Christ, press on to your rest in 
the heavens: though they seem far above 
us, we shall easily climb and pass them 
with Christ for our Leader, who passed 
through them and opened them to us,— 
if only we firmly retain the confession,— 
the profession,—i. e. of our faith and our 
hope”). 15.] For (how connected? 
certainly not as grounding the facts just 
stated; but as furnishing a motive for 
holding fast our confession. The effort 
is not hopeless, notwithstanding the ma- 
jesty of our High Priest, and the power of 
the Word of our God: for we are sym- 
pathized with and helped by Him. As 
Schlichting, “ He anticipates an objection. 
Any one might say, How shall this great 
Fliigh Priest help me,—who in proportion 
as He is greater and more remote from 
us, will probably be insensible to eare for 
us?” To suppose, as some have done, 
that a contrast to the Jewish High Pricsts 
is intended, is to contradict directly eh. 
y. 2. Rather is our great High Priest in 
this respect expressly identitied with them) 
we have not an high priest unable to 
sympathize with our infirmities (prima- 
vily. our inner and innate weaknesses, — 
be they phystea/, and thereby leading to 
expesure to suffering and disease, which 
itself is sometimes called by this name,— 
or spiritual? and moral.—whereby misery 
urises, and sin finds entrance. as inch. vy. 2, 
vil. 8. Both these, indeed a@/7 human in- 
firmaities, are here included. With all does 
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te all points tempted like 
as we ure, yet without sin. 
16 Let us therefore come 
bolily unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtam 
mercy, and find grace to 
help ia time of need, 

T! For every high priest 
taken from auong men ts 


ordained for men in things 
fi 1 taken 


the Son of God sympathize, and for tlie 
reason now to be given) nay, rather, (one) 
tempted in all things (see on ch. ii. 17) 
according to (our) siinilitude (there is no 
word in the original to answer to “ our,” 
or, “as weare,? as AVV,: but it is obviously 
intended that such should be supplied 
from the context), apart from sin (so that 
throughout these temptations, in their 
origin, in their process, in their result,— 
sin had nothing iu Him: He was free and 
separate from it). 

16.] Evhortation to confidence, even in 
our guilt and need, grounded on this 
sympathy of our greal High Priest, Let 
us therefore approach (this idea, of ap- 
proach, or coming, or drawing near, to 
God [all expressed by the same word in 
the Greek], is a favonrite one in this 
Epistle, see ch. vii. 25; x.1, 22; xi. 6; 
xi. 15, 22, and generally in the same sense 
as here, either, as under the Old Test., 
by sacrifices, or, as under the New Test., 
by the one sacrifice of Christ. The same 
idea is expressed Eph. ii. 18; iii, 12, by 
the word “‘aceess”’) with confidence (ch. 
iii. 16, and note there) to the throne 
of grace (i.e. not, Christ Himself,—nor 
the throne of Christ, but, by the ana- 
logy of this Epistle, the (krone of God, 
at the right hand of which, ch. vill. 
1; xii. 2, Jesus our Forerunner is seated. 
That it is here ealled the throne of grace, 
is owing to the complexion of the passage, 
in which the grace and merey of our re- 
conciled God are described as ensured to 
us hy the sympathy and power of our 
great High Priest), that we may receive 
compassion (corresponding to that sym- 
pathy of our High Priest above spoken 
of: but extending further than our ia- 
Jirmities, to the forgiveness of our sins 
by God's merey in Christ), and may find 
grace (both, the receiving mercy and find- 
ing grace, apply to the next clanse) for 
help in time (i.e. fo-day, while it is yet 
open to us. This is decidedly the right 
interpretation, and not as many Com- 
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manner, tyet without sin. 
us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain * 
merey, and find grace to help while 
yet there is time. 

V. ' Bor every high priest, beme 
from 
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one in all) points tempted ino like 


160 Tyet t econ ya 
6, 





among men, "Is ap- ach. viiis 


mentators and the A.V, “in time of 
anced,” “as aften as we want it,” which 
would be both flat, und hardly justified by 
usage). 

Cnap. V. 1—X. 18.) Tre Iron 
Priestuoop oF Curist: and this in 
several points of view. That which has 
before been twice by anticipation hinted at, 
eh. 11.17; ii. 1; iv. 16, 15, is now taken 
up and thoroughly discussed. First of all, 
v. 1—10, two necessary qualifications of a 
Ligh Priest are stated, and Christ is proved 
to have fultilled both: a) vv. 1—3, he 
must be taken from among inen, capable, 
in respect of infirmity, of feeling for men, 
and b) vy. 4—10, he must not have taken 
the dignity upon himself, but hare been 
appointed by God. 1.] For (takes 
up again ch. iv. 15, with a view to sub- 
stantiate it: see remarks below) every 
high priest (in the sense, Levitical High 
Priest; the only elass here in question. 
DeHtaseh is bowever right in maintaining, 
that it is uot right to limit the words to 
this sense, or to see In them this condition, 
which indeed is not brought forward, 
but only exists in the nature of the ease, 
no other High Priests being in view), 
being taken from among men (this par- 
tieipial clause helongs to the predicative 
portion of the senteuce, and indeed carries 
the chief weight of it, having a slight 
causal foree; “inasmuch as he is taken 
from among men.” Some take it as 
belonging to the srbject, as does the 
A. V., “Every high priest taken from 
among men,” and see in it a contrast, 
as in ch. vii. 28, between human High 
Priests, and the Son of God. But such 
contrast here is not only not in, but incon- 
sistent with, the context: whieh does not 
bringoutas yetany differenee betweenChrist 
and the Jewish High Priests, but rather 
[see below] treatsof the attributes of a High 
Priest from their exainple) is appointed for 
(on behalf of, for the benefit of: vicari- 
ousness niust not be introduced where the 
context, as here, does not require it: see 

Cu 
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bch. ii. 17. 





vii. 3, b 
9. & x. 
i. 4. 
rh. di. 18 & 
iv. 15. 


able to have compassion on the 
seeing’ that ° he 
himself also is compassed with in- 


ech. vii. o8. 


ignorant and erring, 


f Ley. iv. 3. & 
ix 7% avi. 
6, 15,16, 17. 
ch. vii. 27. & 
ix. 7. 

g2 Chron. 
xxvii. 18 
Jobn ili. 27. 


firmily. 








note on eh. i. 9) men (the stress is both 
times on this nown and its preposition, 
“being taken from among men, is ap- 
pointed for men,” the former justifying the 
latter. This is a powerful additional rea- 
son for taking “faken from among men” 
predieatively : for, if it be taken as at- 
tached to the subject, “every High Priest 
taken from among ‘ mer,” witha necessary 
stress in such case on “men” the same 
stress must be laid on “aze2,” In the clause 
‘ty appointed for men,” with an implica- 
tion thut Christ, with whom on this hypo- 
thesis the Jaman High Priest is con- 
trasted, was vof appointed for men) in 
matters relating to God (see note on 
ch. ii. 17), that he may offer both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins (gifts and sacrifices 
are both to be taken with for sins: not, 
gifts alone, and sacrifices for sin together. 

for, or ou behalf of, i.e. fo atone for, 
ch. ti. 17. No satistaetory distinction ean 
be set up between gifts and sacrifices: 
properly speaking, the former would be 


any manner of offerings, the latter 
slain beasts only: hut this usage is 
not observed im Seripture): 2.] 


being (one who is) able (this clause is 
closely bound to the last, and belongs to it, 
not to the whole sentence) to be com- 
passionate towards the ignorant and 
erring (the former mild word thouzh fre. 
qnently used of sinuers elsewhere without, 
aus wellas with, the iisplication of iguoranee, 
seems to be here placed, as well as errmg, 
itself at all events a qoilder term than sz. 
neg, as suitable to the tone of the sentenee, 
in which the fecling of a sinner towards 
his fellow-sinners is expressed. The sense 
night be filled up, ttowards those who 
[possibly after all] are ignorant and de- 
luded” And thns the propricty of the 
next elanse ts rendered still greater; both 
these, iyrorance and errax, being the re- 
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ine to God, ¢that he may offer both 


el {ts and sacrifiees for sins ad being ‘ean have compassion on 


3. And fby reason hereof 
he must, even as for the people, so) 
also for himself, offer for sins, #8 And 
none taketh to himself the honour ; | “eket this honowr wnta 
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pertaining to God, that he 
may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins : ? who 


the ignorant, and on them 
that are out of the way; 
for that he himself also is 
compassed with infirinity. 
3 dad by reason hereof he 
lought, as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer 
for sins, * And no 





Mar 


sults of weakness, with whieh he himself is 
encompassed. There is in these designa- 
tions exclusion on the one side of “ sinners 
with a high hand,” and an inelusion int 
thein, as above, of much more than sins, 
strictly speaking, of ignorance), seeing 
that he himself is also compassed about 
with infirmity (infirmity, asin ch. vii. 28, 
that moral weakness which makes men 
cxpable of sin. It is never predicated of 
Christ in this sense: nay, by the terms of 
vii. 28, He is excluded from it. That ?- 
firmity of the flesh which He bore on Him, 
and thereby was capable of suffering and 
ot death, was entirely distinet from this). 
3.} And on account of it (the in- 
firmity wherewith he himself is eneom- 
passed) he must (not meaning, it is his 
uppointed duty aecording to the law: but, 
it is necessary for him, a priori, on higher 
ground than, and before, the ordinance of 
the law. See onch. ii. 17), even as for the 
people, so also for himself, offer (here only 
used absolutely in New Test.: see Nun. 
vii. 1S) for (sce on ch. x. 6) sins (and ae- 
cordingly, such was the ordinance of the 
law: see Levit. tv. 3, ix. 7, xvi. 6. 
Much has been said as to the applica- 
bility or otherwise of these considerations 
to Christ. Some have considered all that 
lias hitherto been said as spoken of human 
High Priests in contradistinetion to Him: 
but itis better to understand it all as spoken 
of High Priests in general: and then, as 
Ebrard well says, leave it te the Writer 
himself, ver. 5 il, to determine how far these 
requisites are satisfied in Christ. The pro- 
gress of the arenment itself will shew us,— 
ver. Say and further on, ch. vil. 27,—in how 
far Christ isuniike the Old Test. High Priest). 
4—10.| Second reyuisite: divine ap- 
pointinent. 4.] And (couples to ver. 1, 
of which the subsequent verses have been 
explunatory) none taketh the office to 
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himself, but he that ts Dut fonly when ealled of God, 


called 
Aaron. 


of Cod, as was | 
5 So also Christ | 
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» + So all our 
Ss 
a oldest MAN, 


54 Thus Christ "2's 





or . 4 XVID, bo, 
glorified not himself to be also glorified not himself to be made tien, 


made an high priest ; but high priest ; 


he that said unto hin, | 
Thou art my Son, to day 
have I begotten thee. 
he saith also 
pluce, Zhow art a priest 
for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec. 7 Who in the 


himself (carrying the stress of the sen- 
tence); but (only when) called by God, 
as indeed was Aaron (see Exod. xxviii. 1, 
xxix. fb; Bevit. vii 1; Num. ii. Fo; 
but especially Num. xvi.—xvili, Schitt- 
gen quotes trom the Rabbinical books : 
“Moses said to Korah and his fellows, If 
Aaron my brother had faken to himself the 
priesthood, ye did rightly in rising against 
him: but now God has given it to him,” 

This divine ordinance of Aaron and 
his sons to be High Priests endured long 
in the Jewish polity: but long betore this 
time the rule had been disturbed: Josephus 
relates how Herod, when put into the king- 
dom by the Romans, no longer took the 
high priests from the Asamoumwan fiunily, 
but gave the otlee to any obscure persons, 
except in the one case of Aristobulus). 

5.) Thus Christ also (as well as 
those others) did not glorify HimsELF to 
be made High Priest (i.c. did not raise 
Himself to the office of High Priest. The 
word glorify is here used in its most geue- 
ral sense, of all those steps of elevation by 
which the dignity might be attained: see 
especially John viii. 5 f, which is exceedingly 
useful to the right understanding here) ; 
but He (i.e. the Father) who spake to 
Him, Thou art my Son, I have this day 
begotten thee (sce ch. i. 5, where this 
same saying is similarly addueed as spoken 
by the Heavenly Father to the Son. Ht 
must be carefully observed, that the Writer 
does not adduce this text as containing a 
direet proof of Christ’s divine appointment 
to the High Priesthood: that follows in 
the next verse: nor again, does it merely 
assert, without any close connexion, that 
the same divine Person appointed Him 
High Priest, who said to Him, “Thou art 
ny Son:” but it asserts, that such divine 
appointment was wrapped up and already 
involved in that eternal generation to the 
Sonship which was declared in these words. 


ihe On 


but he that spake unto eesti o 


Iam, * Thon art my Son, to-day have x ps. ii7. 
6 4s I hegotten thee. 
in another \so in another place, ) Thou art. arps.cx. 
priest for ever after the order of 


Melehisedee, 


§ Even as he saith 
eh. wii. 17, 2h. 


7Who in the days of 


Then again, we must beware of imagining 
that he that spake unto him, Kc. is a 
mere periphrasis of the Father, as some 
have done. The true aceonnt seems to be 
this: the word glorified contains in it the 
whole process of exaltation [through suf 
fering | by which the Lord Jesus has at- 
tained the heavenly High Priesthood. This 
whole process was not his owa work, but 
the Father’s, John viii. 6-4. And in saying 
this, we involve every step of it, from the 
very beginning. Of these, nnquestionably 
the first was, His eternal generation by the 
Father. He did not constitute Aimseff the 
Son of God, in virtue ultimately of which 
sonship He beeame Ligh Priest. And 
therefore in proving this, the sacred Writer 
adduces first the declaration of the Father 
which sets forth this His generation as Sou 
of God, on which all His process of glorifica- 
tion depended, and then, when Ile was com- 
pleted by sufferings, vv. 7—10, the direct 
declaration of his High Priesthood, also by 
the Father). Even as also he saith in an- 
other (place: see on ch. iv. 5), Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchise- 
dec (on the relation of this Psalm to Christ, 
see generally ou ch. 1.13. Timay add to what 
was there said, that it is thus declared, 
that He, in whom all the theocratic pro- 
mises find their fultitment, in whom the 
true Kingdom of God eomes and is summed 
up, was to be, as in Zech. vi. 12 if, “a 
priest upon His throne,” and such a priest 
{i.e. necessarily High Priest, if a King; as 
indeed the word is given in ver. 10 and 
eh. vi. 20], as should be after the order of 
Mclchisedee. In examining this last pre- 
dication, we find that after the order, ac- 
cording to the ordinary meaning of the 
word, imports, aceording to the office or 
the vank, which Melchisedee held). 

7th] The suffertags of Christ are now 
adduced, as a portion of his beiag glorified 
to be made High Priest. They were all 
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m Matt. «xvi. 
39, 42, 44. 
Mark xy. 36, 
39. Jolin. 






ine and tear 


0 Matt XxViL 
53. Mark siv. 36. 


in subjection to the will of the Father: 

they were all parts of his being made per- 

fect, by virtue of which he is now, in the 
fullest and most glorious sense, our Fligh 
Priest. So that these verses are no di- 
gression, but stand directly in the course 
of the argument, as proving the proposi- 
tion, “he glorified not hinself to be made 
igh Priest.” Tt will be best to mark 
at once what [ believe to be the connexion 
of this much-dispnted sentence, and then to 
exmuiine each portion in detail afterwards, 
Who in the days of his flesh, in that he 
offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears to Him that was 
able to save him from death, and was 
heard by reason of his reverent submis- 
sion; though He was a Son, learned, from 
the things which he suffered, his obedi- 
ence; and being made perfect, became the 
cause of eternal salvation to all who obey 
Him, being addressed by God as High 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec. 
That is, being paraphrased,—“ who had a 
conrse of gloritving for the High Priest’s 
office to go through, not ot his own choice, 
but appointed for Wim by the Father, as 
is shewn by that sharp lesson of obedience 
(not as contrasted with disobedience, but as 
indicating a glorious degree of perfect obe- 
ence, his obedience), fanniliar to us all, 
which He, though God’s own Son, learned 
during the days of his flesh: when He 
cried to God With tears tor deliverance 
from death, and was heard on account of 
His vesignation to the Father’s will [*not 
my will but Thine be done’), &e2? Then 
as to details: in the days of his flesh I 
naiderstand as a general wide date tor the 
imeident which is about to be brought in, 

as contrasted with Ifis present days of 
glorification in the Spirit. with 
tears is not distinctly asserted in the 
sacred narrative: but is a most obvious 
inference from what is there: see Matt. 
xxvii. 37. There seems no reason for un- 
derstanding the strong erying and tears 
of any other time than the agony at Geth- 
seniane, is some have done. This is ad- 
duced as the most illustrions iustance of 
that learniug obedience from sulloring. 
Epiphanius reports, that this aweeping of 
the Lord in His agony was once related in 
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and supplications ® with strong ery- 
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days of his flesh, when he 
had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong 
erying and tears unto him 


and | that was able to save him 


some texts of St. Luke: see note on Luke 
xxii. 43, 46. to save him from 
death is by some nnderstood to mean, 
not as generally, of rescne from the death 
which He was about to suffer, but of His 
happy deliverance from that death by 


the Resurrection. So also recently Eb- 
rard. But this is not only against the 


usage of the phrase here used, but still 
more decidedly against the truth of the 
sacred narrative: “ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: tor we must 
of course assume, that iy sucha desigua- 
tion of the Father, the contents of’ the 
prayer made to him are also indicated. The 
clause which follows is rendered in three dit: 
ferent ways. 1) “JIe was heard on account 
of His pious resignation.” 2) “He was 
heard, and so delivered, from that which 
He feared.” 3) “He was heard by Him 
who was His fear” Ger, xxxi. 42,43). 1 
have discussed all these in my Greek Test., 
and have rejected 3), as far-fetched, and 
inconsistent with the nsage of the Greek 
word here used: 2), as also inconsistent 
with the usage of that word, which signi- 
fies not terror,— His own fear, or the tlie 
whieh caused that. fe ae enue the fear of 
caution, or modesty, or reverence : besides 
that He was not delivered trom death, as 
this meaning wonld assert. So that 1) 
mnst be accepted; and it fulfils the re- 
quirements both of nesage and of fact. The 
religious sense of this cautions fear suits 
remarkably well in our passage. No teri 
conld more exaetly expr the reverent 
submission to his Heavenly Father’s will 
whieh is shewn in those w ords, «Not my 
will but thine be done :? none the con- 
stunt humbling of himself’ in comparison 
with the Father, and exalting hin in word 
and dced, of which onr Saviour’s lite is full. 
T have no hesitation therefore in adopting 
this rendering, and teeling entirely satis- 
fied with it. Besides the fulfilling the 
reqnisites of philology and of tact, it adini- 
rably snits the context here, where the 
appointment of Christ by the Father to his 
High Priesthood and the various steps by 
whieh that High Priesthood was perfected, 
are in qnestion. The matter of fact 
represented by the assertion that Ze was 
heard may require some explanation. He 
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Jrom death, and was heard 
va thal he feared ; * though 
he were a Sun, yet learned | 
he obedience by the things 
which he suffered ; 9 and 
being wade perfect, he be- 
came the author of eternal 
salvationunta all them that 
obey him; ' called of God 


F obedience 
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having been heard P by reason of 
he was a Son, yet learned he his 


he suffered ; 


oly 


SED. 


p Matt. xavi 


37.) Mark 
this reverent subnussion; $4thongh 2s ohbuke 





Jobo xii, 
q ch, iti. 6, 





from the thines whielb + ruts. 


Yand *beie made per- seh i. & 


xh. 


fect, he became the cause of eternal 
salvation unto all them = that obey 


him, 1 being addressed by God as 
? D 


was heard, not in the sense of the eup 
passiug away from Tin, which tudecd was 
not the prayer of his caudives fear, —but 
in streugth being ministered to Him to do 
aud to ane th: ite will of his Father, to 
fultil which was the prayer of that cad- 
tions fear —“not my will but thine be 


done.” And Fhave litle deabt that the 
word imauediately refers to the “angel 


from ILeaven strengthening Wim,” of Luke 
xxi. 43, though he was a Son} 
This elause is to be taken by itself, uot 
with what follows. Thus much is ccrtain 
from usage: the next question is, to whaé 
these words are tou be applied. We may 
take them with the clause tmediaicly 
PRC: Ie was heard, although He 
was a Son, and thus had no need of being 
heard :—though Ile was a Sou, yet not 
this, but his reverent? fear, was the ground 
of his being heard: which gives an un- 
doubted worn seuse. Not uel dissiniilay 
will be the scHse sive by the other and 
more general way: viz. to take the words 
with the folsncilice clause: although He 
was a Sou, Tle learucd lis obedience, not 
trom this relatiou, but from his sufferings, 
So Clirysostom, aud abuost all the moderns 
And there ean be little doubt that this 
yiclds the better sense, and poiuts to the 
deeper truth, Christ was a Son: as a Son, 
He was ever obedieut, and ever in union 
with His Pather’s will: bat dis speeicd 
obedience, that course of submission by 
which He beeame perfected as our High 
Priest, was gone through in Time, and 
matter of acquirement for Him, and prac- 
tice, by sufleving. The ancients found this 
assertion startling, attributing too narrow 
asense to our Lord’s sufferings. So Chry- 
sostomn: “ITe who betore this had been 
obedicnt even unto death, how ean He be 
said atterwards to have learned obedicuce ¢”? 
This indeed would be a diffeulty, were the 
Writer speaking of the Passion only, in 
its stricter sense; but he is speaking, I 
take it, of that eontiunons course of new 
obedience entered on by new suflering, of 





whieh the prayer in Gethsemane furnishes 
indeed the most notable jstanee, but of 
which also abnost every act of Wis lite on 
earth was anexaimple, Theophylact is so 
seandalized by the whole passaye as applied 
to Christ that he says, “See how for the 
benefit of bis readers Pant condescends, 
even to the appearance of uttering ab- 
surditics.” ‘Fwo inistukes must be 
avoided : 1) though he was ¢2e Son, which 
1 find in Craik’s uew transhition of the 
Epistles and 2) that of Whitby, that the 
Greek verd here ineans “ daught (us). EL 
have even heard the same maintained of 
the English verb here, “learned ;”? see au 
example in Ps. xxv. fb, Prayer-book version. ] 
If such a meaning ever could be admitted, 
Teust of all could it, from the coutext, here, 
where the subject treated is entirely Christ 
Tlimself, in his completion as our Tigh 
Priest, aud not till this is finished does that 
which Ile became to others come into 
que: Sat being made perfect, see note ou 
ch. ii. LO; completed, brought to his goal 
of jegnuinge aud suilering, throngh death : 
the time to whieh the word would apply 
is that of the Resurrection, when bis tri- 
tnph began: so our Lord Wimself ou the 
way to Hunaus,—“ Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things and (being made 
perfeet would eome in here} fo exter fatu 
dies glory?” Tle was made, by means of 
that course which ended in His perfection. 
In the words, all them that obey Him, 
there is probably an allusion te “ 2fés obe- 
dience” above. As he obeyed the Father, 
so mlist we obey Him, if we would be 
brought to that “ ederzad salvation” into 
which he has led the way. The expression 
is strictly parallel with “ we that have be- 
lieved,” liv. 3, and « they that come unto 
God by Him,” eh. vii. 25. Some lave 
thought that in the word all, the Writer 
hints 1o his Jewish readers, that such sulva- 


tion was not eonfined to them alone. But 
it hardly seems likely that such a by- 
purpose should lie iu the word. The 


next chiuse, being addressed, &c., depends 
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u John xvi. 12, 
2 Pet. iii. 18. 


Concerning whom what 
“we have to say is much, and diffieult| ¢o 
of interpretation for us to speak, see- 
x Matt. xii.15. In@ ye are beeome * dull of hearing 
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an high priest after the 
order of Metchisedec. '' Of 
whom we have many things 
say, and hard to be 
uttered, seeing ye are dull 
of hearing. 3? For when 
5° | for the time ye ought to be 


12 For though for the time ye ought teachers, ye have need that 
to be teachers, ye again have need | eve leach you again which 


yehovid. 


closely upon “ being made perfect, 4c.” 
above, and belongs to the time of Christ’s 
exultution, indicated by that perfection : 
and therefore must not be divided by a 
semicolon, as in A. V., from the foregoing, 
nor supposed to reter to the whole from 
ver. 7. The reference is to the passage of 
the Psalm above, and is made to confirm 
what has just been said. Being addressed, 
in this connexion, has a toree of solemnity 
und formal appellation, implying His pre- 
vious appointment and inauguration, and 
is hardly expressed by the slighter and 
more familiar “ called” of the A.V. 

11—V1. 20.) Digression, before entering 
on the comparison of Christ with Melchi- 
sedee, complaining of the low state of 
spiritual attainment of the readers A1— 
Ti): warning them of the necessity of pro- 
yress and the peril of falling back (viv 1 
—S): but at the same time encouraging 
then by God's faithfulness in bearing in 
mind their previous labour of love, and 
in His promises generally, to persevere 
in faith and patience to the end (vi. 9— 
20), 

11.] Concerning whom (i.c. BMelchise- 
dee: not as some, Christ, of whom such 
an expression as this would hardly here be 
used, seeing that the whole Epistle hitherto 
has been coneerning Him: the Writer re- 
turns to Melchisedec, ch. vii. 1) what we 
have to say (the plural pronoun, not with 
auy definite reference to Timothy or other 
companions of the Writer, nor intended to 
include the readers, whieh is here iin- 
possible: but, as in some other places of 
the Epistle, merely indicating the Writer 
himself, as so frequently also in the Epistles 
of St. Panl) is much, and difficult of in- 
terpretation [tor us| to speak (ihis is 
somewhat difficult. Who is the ¢tnfer- 
preter? the Writer, so that it should be 
difficult for dim to explain what he has to 
say to his readers, or the readers, so that 
it should be ditheult for tle: to understand 
it tor themselves? This latter alternative 


that some one teach you ¥the first 


be ¢he first principles of 


is taken by some: but it is hardly justified 
by the original: see my Greek Test. We 
are driven then to the other alternative, of 
making the Writer the subject to be sup- 
plied: so Chrysostom : “For when one has 
an audience who do not follow one, nor 
understand what is said, one cannot in- 
terpret well to them :”? and many others ; 
and the verb, to speak, which follows, 
will he constrneted much as in onr phrase 
“beautiful to look upon,” ‘hard to work 
upon,” &e.), since (probably renders a 
reason only tor the difficulty of trterpreta- 
tion, not belonging also to the fact that 
the discourse would be abundant) ye are 
become (not ‘are,’ as A. V. Chrysostoin 
says well, “'This shews that at one time 
they were well and strong, fervent in zeal 
and afterwards thus degenerated”) dull 
(‘ difficult to move,’ ‘ torpid’) in your hear- 
ing. 12.) For though (or, ‘ when :’ 
hut, in the presence of the words “ for the 
time,” which give the temporal reference, 
it is perhaps better not to repeat it) ye 
ought (sce on ver. 3, and ch. ii. 17) on ac- 
count of the time (i.e. the length of time 
during which you have been believers: 
thns he shews that they had for some 
time been eonverted. On the evidence 
given by expressions of this kind as to the 
time of writing the Epistle. and the per- 
sons to whom it is addressed, see Introdne- 
tion) to be teachers, ye again have need 
that some one teach you (in the original 
it is doubttul whether the sense is, “ that 
some one teaeh you the first principles,” 
or, “that [one] teach you what are, which 
be, the first principles.’ Phe latter has 
been taken by our A. V., after considerable 
authorities. But the other rendering has 
also ancient authority for if: and indeed is 
the only one whieh will fit either the con- 
text, or the construetion strictly considered. 
The context: for it was not loss of power 
in them to distinguish hetween first ele- 
ments and other portions of Christian doe- 
tric, of which he complains, but ignorance 
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the oracles of God; and 
ace become such as hare 


need of milk, and not of 


principles 


strang meat. 
one that useth milk 
shilfal in the word of'| 
righteousness: for he is a| 
babe, 34 But strong meat 
belongeth to them that are 
of full age, even thuse wha 
by reason of use have their 


is ane | | 


ness: for 





reason of 1 


altogether, and slowness of ear to reecive 
divine kuowledges and they wanted sone 
one to begin again with them and Jeam 
them the very first elements. And so far 
from “ soure ove” being, as Delitzsch most 
absurdly says, flaé aud wiineaniag, it carries 
with it the fine keen edge of reproach ; 

as if if were said, “to tereh you what all 
know and any can ell ”) the rudiments 
(or, ‘cloments,’ or, ‘first principles :’ 
Gal. iv. 3 and ee the simple parts out 
of whieh a body is compounded) of the 
beginning (the genitive specifies the cle. 
ments, that they are not only sueh, but 
also belong to the rery beginaing of divine 
knowledge) of the oracles (that Christian 
doctrine (ch. vi. 1) which rests entirely on 
revelations from God) of God; and ye have 
become (“not ouly, ‘ye have need,’ but ye 
have become such as have need : indicating 
that it was of their own will, that they had 
brought themsclyes into this state of need.” 
Chrysostom) (persons) having need of milk, 
aud not of solid food (see 1 Cor. iii, 2. 
The similitude is very common with Philo. 
What is the milk in the Writer’s meaning, 
is plain from eh, vi. 1, where he chumerates 
several portions of Christian doctrine as 
parts of the discourse conecrning the be- 
ginning of Christ). 13.] renders a 
reason for vv. 11, 12, and especially for 
the assertion that the disconrse would he 
ditheult of interpretation. Having betore 
stated that what he had to say would) be 
hard tor him to explain to them, and then 
that they were become persons needing 
milk and not solid tood, he now proceeds 
to join these two positions together : For 
every one who partakes of (in the sense of 
has for his share, in ordinary feeding : not, 

partakes of in common with other things, 
for that adults do: see 1 Car. x. 21) milk 
is unskilled in (uot, wuskilfwd in, which 
would be so, but is a ditlerent thing) the 
word of righteousness : for he is an infant 
(Chat is, “for every partaker of milk, it 

> % 


see 
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solid food belongeth 
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21 Cor. iii, 
2, 3. 


13 Jor every one that useth milk is 
unskilled in the word of riehteous- 


he is a babe. 't But at cor xlitn, 
to them that Fyhylt 





are of full age, even those who by 
use have their organs of 


the metaphorical sense in which T just now 
used the word, i.e. every one who requires 
yet to be taught the first principles Ke., is 
devoid of nuderstanding in the word of 
righteousness, in, that is, the positions and 
arguments which treat of God's salvation 
by Christ: tor he is an intant: takes the 
same rank in spiritual understanding, that 
an intunt docs in worldly.” Thus taken, I 
ean see no ditticulty in the contextual con- 
nexion. There is of course a mingling of 
the figure and the thing represented, which 
however is casy enough to any reader to 
whom both tigure and thing are already 
familiar, But it is negessary to fix more 
satisfactorily the meaning of the somewhat 
obscure expression, the word of righteous- 
ness. Chrysostom interprets it of the 
doctrine of a pure and holy life: others, 
of that relating to Christ, the Author of 
righteousness : others again, of the higher 
doctrines : others, of the doctrine of justiti- 
cation by faith: others, of the doctrine of 
perteetion, of which he by and hy speaks : 
some, of the doctrine respecting Melchise- 
dee, whois Aiingof Righteousness, Lincline 
more to Liinemann’s view of the meaning, 
based as it is on the requirements of the 
passage, in which the stress is uot on 
“the word of righteousness,” but on “ un- 
skilled,” and “ the word of righteousness” 
follows as something of course and gene- 
rally understood. Feeling this, he imter- 
prets it of the gospel in general: that 
word of which the central point is, the 
righteousness which is of God. And he 
reters to 2 Cor. iii. 9, “the ministration of 
righteousness,’ and xiv 15, “ ministers of 
righteousness.” This acceptation woukd not 
altogether preclude “ the hing of righteous- 
ness’? falling under the saine general head, 
and thus would bring the two expres- 
sions into union, though without any dis- 
tinet reference from one to another). 

14.} But (continuation of and contrast to 
ver. 13) solid food belongs to (is the 
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VI. ! Therefore * leaving discourse 
concerning the begmuing of Christ, | ine of Christ, let us go 
let us go on unto perfection; not 
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senses exercised to discern 
both good aad evil. 

VL. ) Therefore leaving 
the principles of the doc- 


orn unto perfection; not 
laying again the founda- 


laying again the foundation of re-! tion of repentance from 


bebo. — poentance 


faith on God, ?of the doctrine of 


portion of) the grown up, to those who 
by virtue of their (long) habit have their 
organs of sense (not, their senses them- 
selves, but their eyes, ears, tongue, by 
which the senses act. Here again there 
manifestly is a mixture of the figure and 
the thing signified: ou aeeount of what 
tollows, we must necessarily understand 
these organs of sense of the inner organs 
of the soul) exercised with a view to 
distinction of good and evil (this puts 
ws in mind, as Bleek remarks, of the com- 
mon Old Test. expression in describing 
childhood; e.g. Deut. i. 30; Isa. vii. 16. 
‘Nhe reference here of good and evil is 
manifestly not to moral qualities, but to 
execllence and inferiority, wholesomeness 
and corruptness in doctrine). 

Cuap. VI. 1.] Therefore (ou the con- 
nexion, see below) leaving (as behind, and 
doue with; in order to go on to another 
thing: not, forgetting, any more than the 
foundation is forgotten when we rear the 
house upon it) the word of the beginning 
of Christ (compare above, ch. v. 12: that 
word, or discourse, which has respeet to 
the fundamental and elementary things 
mentioned below), let us press on to 
maturity (a question of some difficulty has 
divided the Commentators here: whether 
this sentenee be meant as expressing the 
resolution of the Writer, as we say, ‘ let 
us now proeced” to this or that,—or as 
conveying an exhortation to the readers. 
Fach view has a formidable array of sup- 
porters. Owen trices [and so also De- 
litzsch] to eomprehend both meanings: 
giving, however, the alternative very 
Incidly : “The Apostle either assumes the 
Hebrews unto hinsclf, as to lis work, or 
joms limself with them as to their duty. 
For if the words be taken the first way, 
they declare his resolution in teaching : if 
in the latter, their duty in learning.” 
Between these two, both equally legiti- 
mate, the context nrust decide. And in 
sucking for elements of decision, I own 


> fyom dead works, and of dead works, and of faith 


|toward God, 2 of the doe- 
trine of baptisms, and of 


that the alternative seems to me to have 
been put too exclusively. What I mean 
will be plain, when we consider on the one 
hand that “laying the foundation” can 
hardly be properly said of any but a 
teacher: and on the other, that vv. 4 ff 
must necessarily have a general reference 
of warning to the hearers. It seems to 
me that the fact may be best stated thus : 
The whole is a “condescension” of the 
Writer to his readers: he with his work 
of teaching comes down to their level of 
learning, and regards that teaching and 
learning as all one work, going on toge- 
ther: himself and them as bound up in 
one progress. Thus best may we explain 
the expressions, which seem to oscillate 
alternately between writer and readers. 
And thus will therefore retain all its 
proper meaning, which on the first hypo- 
thesis was obliged to be wrested. It will 
mean, ‘ Wherefore, seeing that we [you 
and I, by communication] are im so low a 
state, babes, instead of grown men, let us, 
Kev’); not again laying the foundation 
(the subjects to be supplied to the par- 
ticiple laying are the readers, with whom 
the Writer unites himself, as above ex- 
plained) of (the genitives here indicate 
the materials of which the foundation 
consists. They are all matters belonging 
to the “ discourse concerning the beginning 
of Christ:” extending indeed in their 
influenee over the whole Clyistian life, 
just as the shape of the foundation is that 
of the building : but to be laid down once 
for all and not afterwards repeated) re- 
pentance from dead works, and faith on 
God (so in the opening of the Gospel, 
Mark i. 15: and in its progress, Acts xx. 
21. These were the common conditions 
on which all monkind were invited to 
embrace the Gospel. And as the readers 
here were Jews, so woukl these words 
especially remind them of the form in 
which they were first invited by Christ’s 
micssengers. Bul we have to uotice the 
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laying on of hauds, and of | washines Cand laying on of hands, e Acts viii 14, 


resurrection of the dead, ) 
and of eternal judgment. | 


34nd this will we do, if eternal judgement. 


qtilifications which here follow cach tern 
—-repeutance from dead works, faith on 
God. The dead works are taken hy all 
the patristic expositors to mean sinfed 
works. And so the great majority of 
modern Commentators also. And the jus- 
tification of such an expression as dead 
works for sins is variously given: as 
cousing death eternal: as polluting, like 
the touch of a dead body (so Chrysostom), 
But neither of these meanings is borne 
out: the former being contrary to usage, the 
latter far-fetehed aud unlikely. Et is much 
letter to take the epithet in its common 
and obvions meaning; deed, dervid of 
life aud power: compare “ dead faith,” 
James ii, 17, 26, and “dead sim,’ Rom. 
vii. Ss and in the references. St. Paul 
speaks, Eph. ve 17, in nearly the same 
sense: “the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness.” But such dead or lfeless works 
again may be variously nuderstood : cither 
of the works of the tlesh in the uncon- 
verted man, or of the Jewish works of 
the law which could not give life. Con- 
sidering the readers and object of the 
Hpistle, it is much more likely that the 
Luter are here meant; those works by 
which they sought to set up a righteous- 
ness of their own, before they submitted 
themselves to God's righteonsness. ‘The 
best explanation of faith on God is found 
m St. Paul’s langnage, Rom. iv. 5. And 
by this, our expression is defined to mean, 
Sull trust, rested on God, that He has 
fulfilled his promises in Christ. We may 
observe, that the things mentioned arranze 
themselves in groups of pairs, of which 
this is the first), of the doctrine of wash- 
ings (not baptisms; this is a different 
form of the word from that generally nsed 
in the New Test. for both Christian bap- 
tism and that of John. In Mark vii. 4, 
ch. ix. 10, Col. ti. 12, the word is used, 
as here, of washing, or Instration with 
water, On the meaning, see below. On 
the construction, see in my Greek Test. 
As regards the plural, washings, it has 
been very variously taken for the singular : 
but none of the accounts of it seems to 
reach the point so well as that given 
above, which includes in the idea those 
various washings which were under the law, 
the baptism of John and even Christian 
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and resurrection of the dead and 4 %%°: 





Acts avil. 31, 


” . . 3. 
3 And this t will ede ssiv es. 
Rein, it, 1a, 
t Sume of our oldest MSS. read, “let us de.” 


baptism also perhaps included, the nature 
ot which, and their distinetions from ene 
another, would naturally be one of the 
fundamental and primary objects of Ceach- 
ing to Hebrew converts. When it) is 
objected to the view [as e.g. by Stuart | 
that the doctrine of dewish washings would 
have had nothing to do with the elements 
of Christian teaching, we may fairly say 
that such objection is breught in mere 
thoughtlessness. The converts being Jews, 
theiy first and most obviously elementary 
instruction would be, the teaching them 
the typical significance of their own cere- 
monial law in its Christian fulfilment) and 
of laying on of hands (ihe doctrine of lay- 
ing on of hands, like that of washings, not 
being confined to any one special rite, will 
mean, the reference aud import of all that 
imposition of hands which was practised 
under the law, and found in some cases its 
continuance under the Gospel. By laying 
ou of hands, the sick were healed, Mark 
xvi. 18; Acts ix. 12, 17; xxviii. 8; com- 
pare 2 Kings v. 113 Matt. ix. 18, Ke; 
officers and teachers of the Church were ad- 
mitted to their calling, Acts vi. 6; xiii. 3; 
1 Tim. iv. 14; v.22; Num. viii 10; xxvii. 
18, 28; Deut. xxsiv. 9; converts were fully 
admitted into the Christian Church atter 
baptism, Acts vili.17; xix. 6; 2 Tim. i.6. 
And there can be little doubt that it ts 
mainly to this last that the attention of 
the readers is here enlled, as the Writer is 
speaking of the beginning of Christian 
teaching), and | of | resurrection of the dead 
and eternal judgment (these words, as well 
as the foregoing clause, depend on doctrine, 
These also were points of Jewish doctrine, 
confirmed and brought into clearer light 
by the Gospel. Some have supposed the 
resurrection of the dead to refer only to 
the righteous, as in John yi. 39, 10, 44,5 4, 
—eternal judgment only to the wicked. 
But it is more probable, in a passage ot’ 
such very general reference, that the Writer 
speaks generally, without any such distine- 
tion here in view, of the two doctrines: of 
the “resurrection of life” and the *re- 
surrection of judgment” of John v. 20. 
And it is probable that he uses judgmeat 
in the sume indetinite meaning: sce Acts 
xxiv. 25, eternal, probably as part of 
the proceedings of eternity, and thus bear- 
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ing the character and stamp of cternal : 
or perhaps, as Theophylact, the judgment 
which decides men’s cternal fate). 

3.] And this we will do (this has been 
variously interpreted, Grotins, and several 
athers, who suppose [see above] that “ leé 
us go on,” in ver. 1, expresses the deter- 
ulination of the Writer, take it as referring 
io the participial clause, “ vot laying agaii 
the foundation,” and as meaning, “ even 
[ also] this [viz., laying again the fonuda- 
tion) we will do.” But besides that the 
words will not bear it, no conycnient sense 
would be yielded by sueh a reference. 
For having asserted on this hypothesis 
that even ‘the relaying of the foundation 
should be done, if God will, he goes on to 
say, “ For it is impossible,” he, which 
would in no way [see below] fit in to the 
context. This being so, others, still re- 
garding “let us go on” as the first, refer 
the future, we will do, to the fhus going 
on, So Theophylact, ‘ This will we do: 
what ? go on toperfection.” And donbtless 
so a very good sense is given. Li favour of 
the re ading let us do, it may be said, that it 
corresponds better with the, hortatury tone 
of “lef us go on” above, and though the less 
obvious reading, is more in aecordance 
with the style of the Epistle) if, that is 
(the effect of the word here used, in 
hypothetical sentences like the present, 
is to assuine the hypothesis as altogether 
requisite to the previons position), God 
permit (it muy here again be said, that 
the addition after the hort: atory let us do 
is as delicate and beaatiful, as it is frigid 
in the common aeceptation after the in- 
dieative “we will do”? Vor it is God who 
worketh in us both to will and to do of 
lis good pleasure, Phil, ii, 138, And it 
Jeads the way beautifully to what follows: 
“Tf? Tsay, © God permit: for when men 
have once fallen away, it is a thing im- 
possible,” &c.). "4.] For (depends on 
the whole foregoing sentence, including 
the referenee to the divine permission. 
The connexion is: we must go on: 
we go back, it will be to perdition—a 
thing which [ver. 9] we do not think of 
you and therefore expect your advance) 
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God permit. 4 For it 
is inepossible for those 
who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were 
}made partakers of the 


and 





it is impossible, in the case of (these 
words I insert, not as belonging to the 
Greck construetion, but as necessary in 
English, to prevent the entire inversion of 
the Greek order of the sentence) those who 
have been (or, were: but here it is quite 
necessary to take our English pertect + for 
our indetinite past, “ who were enlightened 
and tasted. ..and were made... and 
tasted...” would convey to the mere 
Euglish reader the idea that all this took 
place at one and the same time, viz. bap- 
tism,—-whereas the participles clearly in- 
dieate progressive steps of the spiritual 
life) once (for all: indieating that the 
proeess needs not, or admits not, repeti- 
tion) enlightened (¢aught by the preach- 
ing of the word of God. An liistorie 
interest belongs to the occurrence of this 
word here, as having in all probability 
given rise to a meaning of enlightened and 
enlightenment, as denoting baptism, which 
was current throughout the chureh down 
to the Reformation, And so all the ancient 
Commentators here understand the word, 
and some ot the moderns. Erasmus seems 
the first who interpreted the word aright 
[who have once left the darkness of their 
former life, being illuminated by the doe- 
trine of the Gospel], and almost all since 
have followed him), and have tasted (per- 
sonally and eonscionsly partaken of: see 

I Pet. ii. 8, and Ps. xxxiv. 8: and on the 
general expression, note on ch. ii. 9) of 
the heavenly gift (what is more espe- 
cially meant? It is very variously given: 
remission of sins, either general or in 
baptism : peace of mind, arising trom such 
remission: joy aud peace in believing; 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; the 
Holy Spirit aud His gifts: Christ Hin- 
self: the religion of Christ,—the Gospel: 
futh +: reyeneration in general, as distin- 
guished from the special gifts of the Spirit 
in Baptism. Bleek and Tholuck, on account 
of the close coupling by tke to what has 
preceded, understand by it the digké itsell 
conveyed in the previous word exlightened. 
But J would rather take the gift to have 
a perfectly general reterence,—‘ that whiels 
was bestowed on them thereby” This 
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pontance : seeing they eru- 


phave fallen away,—to renew them 
am unto repentance ; “seeing they met x2. 


cify to themselecs the Son erucily to themselves afresh the Son 


heavenly gift the persons supposed have 
tasted for themselves), and have been 
made partakers of the Holy Spirit (out- 
wardly, the ageney would be the laying 
on of hands atter baptism: but obviously 
the emphatie word is partakers—lave be- 
eome real sharers : so that the proper agent 
is le who only ean bestow this participa- 
tiou, viz. God), 5.] and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come (what is ¢4e good word 
of God 2? The epithet is frequently applied 
to the word of God: sce 1 Kings vill. 56; 
2 NKings xx. 19; Neh.ix. 13; Jer. xxix. 10; 
Zech. 1.13; Rom. vii. 12; and usnally 
with reference to its quickening, eom- 
torting, strengthening power, as sent or 
spoken by God to men. And in conse- 
quence it has been taken here to signify 
the comforting portion of the gospel, its 
promises. But it is better to take it 
more generally, as the wholesome and sonl- 
preserving utterance of God in the gospel. 

Then it is a tar more debated ques- 
tion, what is meant by the powers of the 
world (literally, age) to come. Some have 
said, those powerful foretastes of glory 
which belong indeed to the future state in 
their fulness, but are vouehsated to be- 
lievers here. But most Commentators, 
aud rightly, tuke the age to come as 
equivaleut to “ the world fo come,” ch. ii. 
5 (where see note], and as designating the 
Christian times, agreeably to that name 
of Christ in Isa. ix. 6, in the Septuagint, 
“the Futher of the age to come.” Then 
the powers of this “world to come” will 
he the spiritual gifts, given by the Spirit 
in measure to all who believed, “ distri- 
Wuting severally to every man as He 
will? We need not necessarily limit 
these to external miraculous powers, or 
even prophecy and the like: but surely 
way include in’ them. spiritual powers 
bestowed tm virtue of the indwelling 
Spirit to arm the Christian for his econ- 
flict with sin, the workl, and the devil), 
and have fallen away (this expression is 
used here, as “stunting willingly,” ch. x. 
26, and © departing from the living God,” 






ch, iii, 12,—sce also ch. x. 29, and ch. if. 1, 
—as pointing eut the sin of apostasy from 
Christ: and the case supposed is) very 
siuular to that of the Galatians, Gal. v.-t; 
and i. 3.00 The fear was [see Tutrod. 
§ iv. 1, lest these Hebrew converts should 
cast away their contidence in Christ, and 
take up again that system of types aud 
shadows which He came to falfil and abro- 
gate: and nearly connected with this peril 
was their small progress in the doctrine of 
Christ. While speaking therefore of that, 
and exhorting them to be advancing to- 
wards maturity, he puts in this solemu 
aution against the fearful result to which 
their backwardness night lead), —to renew 
[them] again unto repentance (there is no 
supertluity, as Grotins thought, in to re- 
new again, For the renewing would be 
the regenerating in any case, and the 
again renewing the renewal of it. Even 
in the first case, man is senewed: in the 
second case is again renewed. “ Instead 
ot unto repentance, one would expect zz 
repentance, ov by repentance, inasinuch as 
renewal in full measure can only be brought 
about by repentance, and must theretore 
be preceded by it. But on the other side, 
repentance itself, the change of disposition, 
may be cousidered as the result of the 
renewal of the man having taken place ; 
and so is it here: to renew to repextance, 
i.e. so to form anew, that entire ehange of 
disposition preeedes.” Bleek. There was 
a very general ancient referenee of this to 
renewal of baptism; ot which view I 
have given examples in my Greck Test.) 
crucifying as they do (‘seeing they cru- 
cify,” as A. V. well) afresh (some have 
questioned the possibility of the word here 
meaning to erucify afresh, and would vender 
it simply “erucify.” But it scems hardly 
doubtful that the meaning, as here given, 
is contained in it) to themselves (Christ 
was their possession by faith: this their 
possession they took, and reerueitied to 
themselves: deprived themselves of all 
benefit from Tin, just as did the im- 
believing Jews who uailed Hn to the 
tree. He who should have been their gain 
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a [ae 5 . PhP # a1 ee 2 | oper 
shame. For land which hath [For thesantk hich dal 
was made their loss) the Sen of God (for if they are unregenerate, what possible 


solemnity, to shew the magnitude of the 
offence), and putting (Him): to cpen shame 
(they erncify Him anew, and as at his 
former crucifixion, put Him to slime be- 
fore all: as Bleck strikingly says, they 
tear Him out of the recesses of their ‘hearts 
where He had fixed lis abode, and exhibit 
Him to the open scofls and reproach of the 
world, as something powerless aud comon: 
compare ch, x. 29, It would be quite be- 

yond the Himits of nerve annotation, te give 
any satisfactory analysis of the history of 
inierpretation of this passage, and of the 
conflicts which have sprung up around it. 
Such accounts will be found admirably 
given in several of the Commentitors, 
wong whom | would espeeially mention 
Bleck and Tholuck; end for the English 
reader, Owen, who treats it at great length 
and very perspicuously. | will ouly men- 
tion the most notable points, and set down 
2 few landmarks of the exposition. 1) The 
passage was used by the Montanists and 
the Novatians, in ancient times, to justify 
tie irrevoeable exclusion from the church 
of those who had lapsed. But 2) in the 
Catholic churel, this view was ever re- 
sisted, and the Fathers found in the passage 
simply a prohibition against the repetition 
of baptism. And so ll the ancients who 
have noticed the passage, and some of the 
moderns. 3) In later times the great 
combat over our passuge has been between 
the Calvinistie and the Arninian exposi- 
tors. To favour their peculiar views of in- 
defectibility, the former have cudeavoured 
to weaken the force of the participial 
clauses as implying any real participation 
in the spiritual life. So Calvin himself, 
and Beza: so Owen [“ the persons here in- 
tended are not true and sincere believers: 
.... for 1) in theiy full and large de- 
scription there is 10 mention of faith or 
believing,” &e.}, and recently Tait, Expo- 
sition of the E pistle tothe Hebrews. But ali 
this is clearly wrong, and contrary to the 
plainest sense of the terms here used. The 
Writer even heaps cliuse upon clause, to 
show that no such shallow tastang ts in- 
tended: and the whole contextual arcn- 
went is against the view, for it is the very 
fact of these persons having veritably en- 
tered the spiritual life, which makes it 
impossible to reuew them afresh if they 
fallaway. If they have never entered it, 


logie is it, or even cominon sense at all, 
55 that their shallow taste and partial 
apprehension makes it impossible to renew 
them ? what again to say, that it is im- 
possible 4o renew again persons in whose 
case no revewal has ever taken place? Hf 
they never have believed, never been re- 
generated, how can it be more dilhcult to 
renew them to repentance, than the hea- 
then, or any unconverted persons? One 
landnark of exposition then must be, to 
hold fast the simple plain seuse of the 
passage, aud recognize the fact that the 
persons are truly the partakers of the spi- 
ritual te—regenerate by the Holy Spirit. 
Lilect of course they are not, or they could 
not full away, by the very force of the 
term: but this is one among many pas- 
sages where in the Seriptnre, as ever from 
the teaching of the Clureh, we learn that 
“elect”? and “regenerate” are not con- 
vertible terms. All elect are regenerate: 
but all regenerate are not elect. ‘The re- 
generate may fill away, the elect never 
can. 4) Again the word impossible has 
been weakened down to “ dificult.” The 
readers of this commentary will not need 
reminding, that no sueh sense can be for 
a moment tolerated. And this is our 
second landmark of explanation: this word 
impossible stands immoveable. Bunt let 
ns see where, and how, it stands. It 
is the stronge-t possible ease which the 
Writer is putting. First there is consi- 
derable advance in the spiritual life, care- 
fully and specifically indicated. Then there 
is deliberate apostasy: an enmity to Him 
whom they before loved, a going over to 
the ranks of His bitter enemies and re- 
vilers, aud an exposing Him to shame in 
the sight of the world. Of sueh persons, 
such apostates from being such saints, the 
Writer simply says that it is impossible to 
bestow on them a fresh renewal to repent- 
ance. There remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sta than that One which they have gone 
through and rejected : they are in the state 
of crucifying the Son of God: the putting 
flim to shame is their euduring condition. 
How is it possible then to renew them to 
repentance # [tis simply impossible, fron 
the very nature of the case. The question 
is not, itsecms to me, whether man’s minis- 
try oy God’s power is to be supplied us the 
agent, nor cven whether the verb is aetive 
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th in the rain thal cometh) Jyank in the 


oft upon it, and bringeth 
Forth herbs meet for them 
by whoin it is dressed, ve- 
cciveth blessing froin God : 
Shut that awhich bearcth 
thovus and briers is 
Jeeted, and is nigh unto 
cursing; whose end is to 
be burued. % But, beloved, 


God 5 
thistles 
unto 


re. 





burned, 


or passive [ ‘to renew them, “or, “that they 
should be renewed ?} : the impossibility Kes 
merely within the limits of the hypo: hesis 
itself. Whether God, of Tis intinite mercy 
and almighty power, will ever, by judg- 
micnts or the strong workings of Mis Spirit, 
reclaim the obdurate sinner, so that even 
he may look on Him whom he has piereed, 
is, thank Him, a question which neither 
this, nor any other passage of Seripture, 
precludes us from entertaining. There is 
no barring here of God’s grace, but just as 
1 have observed above, an axiomatie pre- 
clusion by the very hypothesis itself, of a 
renewal to repentance of those who have 
passed throngh,and rejeeted for themselves, 
God's appointed means of renewal. 5) 
Another dispute over our passage has been, 
whether the six agaiust (he Holy Ghost is 
in any way bronght in here. Certainly 
we may say that the fall here spoken of 
cannot be identical with that sin: for as 
Bleek has well remarked, that sin) may 
he predicated of persons altogether ont- 
side the Christian Church, as were those 
with reference to whom our Lord uttered 
Tlis awful saving on it. It is true, the 
Jangnage nsed in the parallel place, eh. 
x. 20, does approach that sin, where he 
says, ‘“Aavedoue despite to the Spirit of 
grace :” but it is also elear that the im- 
possibility here spoken of eannot depend 
on the faet of such sin having been eom- 
mitted, hy the very construction of the 
sentence, which itself renders the reason 
for that impossihihty). 7,8.) Dius- 
tration of the last position, hy a contrast 
between profitable and unprofitable lind. 
For land which hath drunk in the rain 
frequently coming on it (so far, is the 
subject of loth sides of the hypothesis: 
and not the word “Jand” only. The AV., 
“But that which bearcth thorns, &e.,” 
is mistranslated. Besides which, the A. V. 
lias neglected the past participle here, in 
rendering, “ dhe carth which drinketh in” 
The drinking in the rain is an act prior to 
both the hypotheses. The term hath drank 
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caine that cometh oft 


upon it, and bringeth forth herbage 
meet. for them for whom it is also 
dressed, ” partaketh of blessing from aps. trv. 10, 
So}mt af it 


hear thors and ots +0. 


it is rejected, and is nieh 


whose end is te be 
beloved, we are per- 


in implies not only that the earth has #e- 
ceired the rain, but that it las fakeu i iv, 
sucked it in, “ being no impenetrable rocky 
soil, froin which the rain rnns off without 
sinking in, And thus it is an appro- 
priate fignre for men who have really 
tnken into themselves the word of God, 
and experienced its power,” and so fur- 
nishes an explanation of vy. 4, 5, as 
well as being explained by them. In the 
interpretation, rain must not he toe 
strictly confined to “ teaching,” but taken 
widely, as importing all spiritual influences 
whatever), and bringeth forth plants (pro- 
perly fodder, provender, for man or beast : 
the word is generally used for grass, or corn, 


or any kind of green herb) fit (meet) for 


those on whose account (the A.V. renders 
mngranmnatically, “ly ewhow.’ On the 
sense, see below) also (this also is common 
in cases where some special reference of an 
already patent thet is adduced) it is tilled 
(who ave these persons, in the frlerpre- 
tation?) Theophylact mentions two re- 
ferences: 1) to the men themselves, who, 
hearing Christian graces as trnit, will 
themselves reap the advantage: 2) to 
their teachers, who participate in their 
disciples’ exceHences. But both these fall 
short of the mark: and there can be no 
donbt that if, as is probable, the features 
of the parable are to be traced in the in- 
terpretation, we must understand Gop as 
the owner of the land which is tilled, and 
the tillers are the teachers and preachers 
ot the Gospel. So 1 Cor, iii, 9), par- 
taketh of (the verb is often used withont 
any necessary reference to others also 
bemg sharers) blessing from God: but if 
it bear thorns and thistles is accounted 
worthless (‘reprobate, tried and found 
wanting. Being ths rejeeted, it gets no 
share of God’s blessing), and nigh unto 
cursing (there appears here to be an 
allusion to Gen. ii. 17, 18, ‘ Cursed be 
the ground for thy sake: thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” 
Chrysostom has noticed that in the ex- 
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suaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, 
even though we thus speak. 
1God is not unjust, so as to forget 
Tyour work and + your love, which 
ye shewed toward lis name, in that) stewed toward his name, ia 
saints, and | that ye have ministered to 


p Prov. xiv. 31. 
Matt. x. 42. 
XXX, 





q Rom. iii. ‘ 
2 Thess. i. 6, 


7 

rl Thess. i, 3. 

t Se allour 
oldest au- 
thoriftes. 
The words 
labour of 
have been 
inserted 
Sram 1 Thess. t. 3. 


ye ‘ministered to the 


pression ‘‘aigh unto cursing,” there isa 
softening of the severity of the declara- 
tion); of which the end is unto burning. 
There is considerable doubt both as to 
the comexion, and as to the interpretation 
of the sense when obtained. To what docs 
of what, or whose, belong? to “land,” or 
to “cursing”? The latter is taken by some: 
the end, result, of which curse is that it 
tends to burning. But it does not seem to 
me that this would have been thus ex- 
pressed. I would therefore, with Chry- 
sostom, and most Commentators, refer 
“aehose” to “land.” But then, with 
what view will this ultimate burning take 
place? Some have said, with a salutary 
ead, to purge out the evil. Strange to 
say, this meaning is adopted, not by 
Roman-Catholic Commentators, but by 
Protestants: most of them not seeing that 
the inevitable conelusion from such an 
acceptation wonld be, the existence of pur- 
gatorial fire. The reference clearly is, as 
the whole context, and the finality of the 
expression “ whose exd is unto” shew, not 
to purifying, but to consuming fire: as in 
eh. x. 26, 27, where the same ultimate fear 
is described as issuing in fire which shall 
consume the adversaries. Soin Deut. xxix. 
22, 23, the curse of the apostate land is 
described as consisting mm “brimstone, and 
salt, and burning; that it is not sown, nor 
beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, 
like the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, &e2”? And this destrnetion by 
Durning ts quite according to New Test. 
analory: e.g. Jolin xv.0; Matt iit. 10,12; 
vi. 195 xiii, 80. 40 1 Vv. 9—20.] 
Encouragement to perseverance : and first 
(9-12), from God's faithfulness: sce 
summary atch. y. lt. “Having now re- 
proved them sufficiently, aud terrified and 
smitten them, he heals them again, so as 
not to cast thein down further, and prostrate 
them: for he that beats a slugyard only 
renders him more sluggish. He does not 
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we are persuaded better 
things of you, and things 
that accompany salvation, 
though wethus speak. "© For 
God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and la- 
| bour of love, which ye have 


10P For 





the saints, and do minister. 
|) And we desire that every 


2 Tim. i. 15. 


then altogether flatter them, to avoid up- 
littiug them, nor altogether smite them, for 
fear he should lay them more prostrate: 
but mingles a little blame with much added 
praise, so as to bring them right as he 
wishes.” Chrysostom. 9.) But we 
are persuaded (the original word gives the 
result of actual couvietion by proot’) con-, 
cerning you, beloved (‘this appellation is 
most uppositely inserted, that they may 
not think him their foe and hater, but 
might know that he is ardent with Chris- 
tian love towards them: which love causes 
us always to think better things of those 
whom we love, and eyen though we say 
any thing severely, to say it with a mind 
anxious to correct, not to injure.” Schilich- 
ting), the things which are better (the 
better course as regards your moral state: 
or, the better fate, as regards your ulti- 
mateend. The latter is most probably the 
reference, seeing that what follows rests on 
God’s ultimate faithfulness and justiee in 
the day of retribution. The former is of 
course involved in it, as conditioning it), 
and (things) akin to salvation, if even 
we do thus speak (are in the hahit of 
thus speaking). 1¢.] For God is 
not unjust, (so as) to forget (there are 
many places in the Old Test. where for- 
getfulness on the part of God is thus 
denied: Ps. ix. 12, 18; x. 12; Amos viii. 
7: or deprecated, 1 Sam. i. 113 Ps. xiii. 
1; xl. 9; xliv. 2h; Ixxiv. 19, 233 Isa. 
xlix. Lt if}; Lam. v. 20) your work 
(i.e. your whele Christian life of active 
obedience : so work is used absolutely in 
the passage 1 Cor. ili, 13—15; so in 
Gal. vi, 4, ‘* Let every one prove his own 
work.” See this work somewhat specitied 
in ch. x. 82—34. It is a general term, 
including the labours of love mentioned 
below) and your love (the expressions 
nearly resemble those in I Thess. i. 3), 
which ye shewed toward His name (the 
saints were those who were called by 
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diligence to the full as- 
surance of hope uuto the 
end: that ye be not 
slothful, but followers of | yntil the 
them who through faith 
and patience inherit the | 
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desire that tevery one of you do terior 
shew the same diligence with regard 

"to the full assurance of your hope aco.iie. 
end: 
‘not slothfal, but followers of them 


that ye become 


promises. ' For whea God | Who through faith and patience * ine sen. x. 36, 


herit’ the promises. 


God’s name, so that beneticence towards 
them was in fact shewn towards His uame, 
His refers to God, as the antecedent ex- 
pressed above: not to Christ, as some 
explain it), in having ministered (probably, 
seo Rom. xv. -hy 2 Cor. vith, -£ 10, 20; 
ix. 1; Acts xi, 29, if not exclusively, yet 
principally, in eleemosyuary bestowals. 16 
may lence perhaps be surmised that these 
Hebrews did not live in Jndma: see hitrod. 
§ ii. 15) to the saints, and still minis- 
tering (there is a tine tonch here of that 
delicate compliment, which is also elia- 
ractevistie of St. Panl. “This pious care 
bas not ecased in yon, though it may 
perhaps have declined,” as Schlichting: 
but the Writer leaves the defect to be 
understood, and states the execlleney at 
its utmost). 11.) But (carries a slight 
reproot, eontrasting your uced of exhorta- 
tion to eonstaney with yonr past and 
partially remaining present practice) we 
earnestly desire (a fervent heartfelt 
expression) that every one of you (“he 
eaves alike for grent and small, knowing 
all, and passing over none.” Chrysostom) 
do shew the same diligence (not, as some 
explain, the same which some eve already 
shew: nor, the same as ye have already 
shen, as Chrysostom aud others, which 
would imply that the Writer was. sutisticd 
with their state hitherto, and ouly desired its 
coutinuanee: an inference at variance with 
the facets of the Epistle: bat, the same, 
with a view to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end, as they had already shewn 
with regard to the necessities of the saints) 
with regard to (the employment which 
this diligence is to find: the olject with 
reference to which it is to energize) the 
full assurance (not, as some, the full 
Sormation, objective,—which is against 
the New Test. usage of the word ren- 
dered) of your hope until the end (see 
ch. tii, Lt The words until the end 
belong to the whole senteuce, not to the 
verb, nor to “ the full assurance of hope” 
only. ‘The end” is the coming of the 
Lord, looked tor as close at hand; see note 
us above): that ye become not (“de not” 


8 Por when 

misses the tine delieacy of the Writer, 
Doplying that the dulness which he 
deprecates was indeed commenced, but. 
micht be broken off} Compare ch. v.11, 
where they are said to have become dell of 
hearing —the same adjective in the Greck. 
It is true that there is no contradiction be- 
tween the two verses—the one being ot sng- 
gishness in hearing, the other in Christian 
practice), sluggish, but (this again brings 
ima strong contrast—* nay, but rather :” 
passing to another subject altogether, as 
it were. Sce on ch. ii. 6) imitators of 
them who through faith and endurance 
(see Col. 1.11, also ver. 15; James v. 7, 8. 
That constant and patient waiting is ime 
plied, without which faith would be made 
void: of which it is said, “ It is good that 
aman should both hope and wait tor the 
salvation of the Lord”) inherit the pro- 
mises (what is meant by this, and who 
are indieated by the expression? ‘The 
two questions are very eloscly connected 
together. First observe that the verb ts 
not past, who. . . inherited, but present: 
said not of any one act by which these 
persons entered on the inheritance of 
the promices, bnt of (1) a state now 
going on, “who are inheriting,’ or (2) 
in mere predication, “who are inheritors 
of.” "That the first cannot be meant, 
is clear: for in ch, xt. where he enume- 
rates the examples of faith and patience, 
he says, “ These all... received not the 
prouise.’ The same consideration would 
prevent the referenee very commonly here 
supposed, to Abraham and the patriarchs. 
Taking then (2), we may regard the de- 
siznation as used without reterence to 
tine, but as indicative of office, or stand- 
ing, or privilege. Thus the referenee of 
the words will he perfeetly general: not, 
who have inheriled, vor who shall in- 
herit, nor who are inheriting, but “who 
ave inheritors of,” who inherit, in all 
times and under all cireumstances, Of 
these, Abraham is chosen as the most 
illustrions example). 13 —20.] Tho 
encouragement to perseverance is farther 
contirmed by God’s express oath made to 
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eause he could swear by no greater, 
sGen.xxi 18 Yhe sware hy himself, saying, 
I will bless thee, 
and multiplying I will multiply thee. 


7. 
Ts. ev. 9. 
Luke i. 73. 


Surely blessing 


endured, he obtained the promise. 
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made promise to Abraham, 
because he could swear by 
no greater, he sware by 
himself, ‘4 saying, Surely 
Llesstng I will bless thee, 
and multiplying Twill mul- 
tiply thee. 15 4nd so, after 





he obtained the promise. 


15 And thus, after he had fa had patiently endured, 


1@ For men verily swear by 
greater: and of all gainsaying 7an 
oath is to them an end for confirma- 


Z Exod. xxii. 


Abraham, the first inherilor of the pro- 
anise. 13.) For “in these words 
he does not render a reason why we should 
imitate those just mentioned, but a reason 
why he mentions them. A man might ask 
whether there are any such, and who they 
are? So in these words he introduces 
Abraham, the father of all the faithful, 
who was most enduring in his faith, and 
reaped most fruit from it.” Schlieliting) 
God when He promised (Bleck well re- 
marks, that promised is to be taken not 
only as “made a promise,” but in the Mes- 
sianic sense, “ gave the pronise,” as “ the 
promises’’ above, and vv. 15, 17, eh. vii. 6; 
Rom, ix. 4; Gal. iii. 16) to Abraham, since 
He could swear by none (no perso) 
greater, swore by Himself, saying, Surely 
blessing I will bless (at first the participle, 
in this expression, scems to have had a cer- 
tain emphasis: hut afterwards this was lost, 
and the expression became a mere formula) 
thee, and multiplying I will multiply 
thee. And thus (i.¢. when he had re- 
ceived this promise,—being in this state 
of dependence on the divine promise), 
having endured with patience (viz. in 
his waiting so jong for God’s promise to 
be fulfilled—in having, when it was par- 
tially fulfiled, again shewn noble en- 
durance in the will of God by offering 
up Isaac), he obtained the promise (i. ec. 
not as Bleek, he had made to him the 
promise above related: this would merely 
stultify the sentence, which proceeds on 
the faithtulness of God, contirming his 
promise with an oath by Himself, and the 
taith and endurance of Abraham, waiting 
for that promise to be faltilled: but as 
Liinemann, he obtained, got fulfilled to 
him, the promise, the thing promised, to 
wit, the birth of Isane, as the commence- 
ment of the fulfilment—as much = of it 
as he could see. And thus Abrahain be- 
came tnheritor of the promises. Yhat 


tive 16 For inen verily swear 
ee the greater: and an 
oath for confirination is to 
them an end of ali strife. 





there is here no ineonsistency with ch. xi. 
39, see shewn there). 16—20. | 
Security of this promise, as being part 
of God’s great promise, whieh He has 
fulfilled in Christ. These verses are tran- 
sitional, and lead us to the econsidera- 
tion of the Melehisedee Priesthood of 
our Lord in the next chapter. 

16.] For [indeed} men (emphatic) swear 
by the greater [ane] (undoubtedly mascu- 
line: it could not be predieated of any 
thing neuter, that it was greater than the 
men who swear, And by the expression 
here, generally taken, must be meant God 
Himself: that greater One, who is above 
all nen): and an oath is to them an end 
(see reff. and more examples in Bleek) of 
all gainsaying (A. V. with very many 
other versions, “strife,” which is a legi- 
timate meaning, but not borne out here 
by the context, secing that there is no 
allusion, in the application of the ex- 
ample, to any instance in whieh God and 
me were at strife. And besides, in the 
only places where the word oceurs in the 
New Test. it has the meaning “ gain. 
saying?” e.g. ch. vii. 7, without possibility 
of gainsaying. So that it is best to take 
this meaning here, and understand that an 
oath puts an end to all gainsaying by con- 
firming the matter ore way, in which all 
parties consent) for confirmation (the A.V. 
ungrammiitically joins these words with aa 
oath, —" an oath for confirmation.” They 
can only be joined, and that closely, with 
av ead, Calvin’s remark on this verse is 
pertinent : © This passage teaches us that 
there is among Christians a lawful use of 
an oath, and this is to be noticed as against 
funatics, who of their own fancy want to 
abrogate the rule of reverent swearing 
which God has preseribed in His law. 
For the Apostle beyond doubt here treats 
of the manner of swearing as of a pious 
practice and one sanctioned by God : inas- 
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'T Wherein God, willing tion, 7 Tn which behalf God, willing 


more abundantly to shew 
unto the heirs of promise 


more abundantly to shew unto # the aha. 


the immutability of his heirs of the promise ? the immutas } kom. aie. 


counsel, confirmed it by ax \nility of his counsel, interposed with 


oath: that by two im- 
mutable things, in waich it 


anoathe “that: hy aneans:-ol tate 


was iapossibte for God to Unutible things, im which it is 


lie, we might have «a strong impossible for God ever to he, we 


consolation, who have fled aie 
Jor refuge to lay hold upon ey: 
the hope set before us; Who have 


have 


strong’ 


fled for refuge to lay 


encouragement, 


Michich lope we hare as old upon the hope © set before us: eeb. xia. 


az anchor of the soul, 
both sureand stedfast, and | 


Wwwhich we 


of 


have as an anchor 


whick entereth into that our soul, both sure and stedfast, 
arithin: the veils: Parudler | 4aud centerimge inte The part: qwithin densi ts. 
eh. ix. @. 


the forerunner is for us- 


much as he does not speak of it as having 
formerly been in nse, but as yet subsisting’’). 

17.] In whieh behalf (nearly equi- 
valent to‘ wherefore.” This scems the best 
rendering, and not, with the A. V., to take 
it us signifying wherein or in which) God, 
willing to shew more abundantly (than he 
would have done without an oath) to the 
heirs of the promise (trom cb. xi. 9, Isaac 
and Jacob were “ co-heirs of the saine pro- 
mise” with Abraham. But there is no 
need to confine the title to them: it nay 
well be extended down tous, who are “ the 
seed of Abraham and heirs according to the 
promise,” Gal. iil, 29) the unchangeable- 
ness of His counsel, interposed (became 
mediator: so Josephus says in one place, 
“They said these things with an oath, and 
constituted God the Mediator of their pro- 
mises.” And thus when He Himself swears, 
having no greater to swear by, He swears 
by Himself, so making Himself as it were 
a third person between the parties to the 
oath) with an oath (the instrnment: it 
was by means of the oath that He exer- 
ci-ed the office of interposer or Blediator) : 
that by means of two (“what two?” says 
Chrysostom: and replies, “the saying and 
promising, the adding an oath to His 
promise.” The Writer is impressing on 
us the strength of that welhod of assur- 
ance which God has been pleased to give 
us, in that He has not only promised 
fin both eases in question], but also eon- 
tirmed it by an oath) unchangeable things, 
in which (as the material of the he, if 
it were poxsible) it is impossible for God 
ever (this toree is given by the original 
construction, which distributes the propo- 
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sition into separate incidents) to He (in 
each and either of them, it is out of all 
question that falsehood should be suspeeted 
in Him), we may have strong encourage- 
ment (or, exhortation, which amounts to 
the same: better than cousolation: sce 
eh. xii. 5, xii, 22, where the same Creek 
word occurs), who have fled for refuge to 
lay hold on the hope (taken here objee- 
tively, or very nearly so: hope as em- 
bodying the thing hoped for) set before 
us (proposed to us as a prize in a contest): 
which (viz. the hope: in its subjective 
resting on objective grounds now to be set 
forth) we have (not, ‘‘we hold fast,’ as 
some) a8 an anchor of our soul (the simili- 
tnde is a very common one in Greek and 
Roman writers ; and on coins and medals, 
where hope is represented by an anchor. 
A saying is attributed to Socrates, “A 
ship is not to be held by one anchor, nor 
life by one hope’’), safe and firm (the ad- 
jeetives belong to anchor, not to “whieh 
[hope]. An anehor may be unsafe and 
unstealy, as well as safe and firm), and 
entering into the part within the veil 
(first, to what is entering in to be re- 
terred ? to the anchor, or to the hope? 
The former is the more obvious construe- 
tion: and has been aecepted by many, thus 
explaining it: “As a ship’s anchor does 
not fasten in the water, but enters the 
earth beneath the water, and there fixes : 
so our hope, the anchor of the son), thinks 
it not enough to euter the vestibule, i.e. is 
not content with earthly and visible bless- 
ings, but penetrates even to those things 
which are within the veil, even into the 
very Holy of Holies: i.e. lnys held of God 
AO 
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f ch. iii. 1. Ss 
v. 6, 10. & vil 


VII. 1 For this 


a Gey, xiv, 18, 
«ec. 


Himself, and heavenly blessings, and fixes 
on them.” Estius. This is said by Bleek to 
be too artificial, and he, with some others, 
takes hope as that which enters within the 
veil, simply, the figure being dropped. But 
T must say that £ prefer the other, being 
as it seems to me the simpler view. “Two 
figures are here not so much mixed, as 
wonderfully combined. The Writer might 
have compared the world to a sea, the soul 
to a ship, the future yet hidden glory to 
the coucealed bottom of the deep, the fir 
off terra firma, stretching away under the 
water and covered by it. Or, he might have 
compared the preseut earthly life with the 
forecourt, and the future blessedness with 
the heavenly sanctuary which is concealed 
from us as bya veil. But he has com- 
bined both these. ‘The Soul clings, as one 
in fear of shipwreck, to an anchor, and sees 
not whither the cable of the anchor runs, 
—where it is fastened: but she knows, 
that it is fastened behind the veil which 
hides the future glory, and that she, if she 
only holds on to the anchor, shall in her 
time be drawn in where it is, into the 
holiest place, by the hand of the Deliverer.”’ 
Ebrard. This is very beautiful, and in the 
main, simple and natural ; 
into faney at the end,—which is not re- 
quired for theinterpretation. The word here 
used was the name for the second veil or 
eurtain (ch, ix. 3], which shut in the Holy 
of Holies ; the first or outer one being called 
by another name), where as forerunner (uot 
“ the forerunner,” as A. V.) on our behalf 
(as representing, and introducing, us, who 
are to come after, It is a figure analo- 
gous, in its propriety, to that where our 
Lord is described as firstfruits of them 
that slept, firstborn of the dead, in theirs. 
And it is one full of comfort to us: for, as 
Theophylact says, “A forerunner must be 
so with reference to some that follow, and 
there is not generally any entire dulerence 
between the forerunner and his followers, 
as neither was there between John and 
Christ. Be not then faint-hearted: we 
shall very soon enter where our forerunner 
has entered”) entered Jesus, having be- 
come (see on ch. ii. 17) a High Priest for 
ever after the order of Mclchisedce (the 
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on our behalf Jesus entered, f having | entered, even Jesus, made 


an high priest for ever 
after the order of Met- 
chisedec. 

TIL. \ For this Mel- 
chisedec, king of Salem, 
priest of the most high 


stress is on these last words. And this is 
so, beeause it is this particular point to 
which the Writer wishes to return in what 
follows. He assumes for the present the 
eternal priesthood as conceded, and takes 
up the mysterious point which he left at 
ch. vy. 10, for elueidation. And thus ends 
the digression which began there). 

Cuap. VII. 1—X. 18.] The Hier 
PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST AFTER TUE 
ORDER OF MELCHISEDEC, SET FORTH 
IN 1T3 DISTINCTION FROM THE LEVItTI- 
CAL PRIESTHOOD :—THE NEW COVENANT 
BROUGUT IN BY CuRIST, IN ITS DIs- 
TINCTION FROM THE OLD:—AND THE 
FULL PROPITIATION WROUGHT BY Him, 
IN DISTINCTION FROM THE PROPITIA- 
TORY SACRIFICES FORMERLY OFFERED. 
And herein, VIT. 1—10.] The priest- 
hood of Melchisedec: its nature, as eternal 
(1—3; as superior to the Levitical (A— 
10). 1—3.] For this Melchisedec, king 
of Salem (Gen. xiv. 18. It is doubtful 
whether this Sa/em is a short form of 
Jerusalem, or some other place. Those 
who hold the latter opinion contend that 
Jerusalem cannot be meant, because Jebus, 
and not Salem, was its old name, and 
Salem for Jerusalem oceurs ouly in Ps, 
Ixxvi. 2, a song of late date,—and there as 
a poetical form, for the rhythm’s sake. A 
prose writer of the primitive date of Genesis 
would not be likely to use sucha form. They 
therefore suppose that this Salein was that 
mentioned John iii. 23 as near to JEnon, 
where Jolin baptized ; probably alsoin Gen. 
xxxlii. 18, where the Septuagint, Vulgate,and 
A.V. all recognize Sudem as the name of a 
place,though the Targuists, Josephus,&e., 
regurd it as an adjective. The same place 
seems to be mentioned in Judith iv. 4, the 
valley of Satem. Aud for this view, there is 
very ancient and weighty authority. Jerome 
says that he had heard from the most 
learned Jews, “that Silem is not, as Jose- 
phus and all our people suppose, a name of 
Jerusalem, but a town near Seythopulis, 
which is called Salem to this day.” And 
he goes on to say, that the palace of Mel- 
chisedee was shewn there, betokemme ly 
the nuagnitude of the ruins that ot the 
ancient fabric. And Bicek, from whe 
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turning from the slaughter 
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him; ?towhomalso Abra- 
ham gave a texth part of 
all; first being by inter- 
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eousness, and after that 
also King of Salem, which 
is, King of peace ; 3 with- 
out father, without mother, 


kings, 


that 


after 


this notiee is mainly taken, argues with 
some probability that the Writer of our 
Kpistle ean hardly have thought of Jernsa- 
lem as indicated by Salem, or he would 
have pressed, not merely the etymology of 
the name, but all those sacerdotal associa- 
tions which belonged to the holy city. As 
to the further question, whether Salem is 
here, or hy Philo, meant as the name of a 
place at all, see on ver. 2), priest of God 
the most high (so in Genesis. The appella- 
tion, here and in the Old Test., helongs to 
the true and only God: see Gen, xiv. 19, 
22, where in this same history both Mel- 
chisedee and Abraham speak of “the most 
high God, possessor of heaven and earth.” 
The union of the kingly and priestly offices 
in one belonged to the simplicity of patri- 
archal times, and is found in Abrahun 
himself, who offers sacrifice ; see Gen. xv. 
and xxii, Remember the prophetie an- 
nouneement Zeeh. vi. 13, so familiar to 
every Christian. Onr beloved Saviour, as 
the “Father of the age to come” (so the 
Septuagint, Isa. ix. 6, where we have 
“the Everlasting Father”), restores again 
that first blessed family relation, whieh sin 
had disturbed), who met Abraham (it was, 
as the narrative in Gen. literally stands, 
the king of Sodom, who came out fo meet 
Abraham: but Melehisedee is mentioned in 
the same sentenee as having brought forth 
bread and wine, and must be ineluded in 
the eategory of those who came out to mect 
lim also) returning from the defeat of the 
kings, and blessed him (Gen. ver.19: sce 
the argument below, vv. 6, 7); to whom 
also Abraham apportioned a tenth of all 
(‘of all,” viz. the booty which he had 
tuken from the kings: see ver. 4 below. 
ln the narrative, the whole has the solem- 
nity of a formal act ; of saecrdotal blessing 
on tne part of Melchisedee, and reeog- 
nition of him as High Priest of God on the 
part of Abraham. The custom of setting 
apart the tenth to divine uses, was heathen 
as well as Jewish. So far (sce the 
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who met Abraham re- 


and blessed him; ? to whom 
also Abraham apportioned a tenth 
part. of all; 


tation King of righteousness, and 


first being by interpre- 
Tso. ANTS. 30 
King of pence ; 
without mother, 


[heing 


stunmary above) is purely historical : now 
follow the inductions trom the history ; 
from the mystical otlice and name of the 
Person concerucd) ; first indeed being in- 
terpreted (i.e. “ being by interpretation :” 
his name bearing this meaning when trans- 
lated into Greek) King of righteousness 
(or righteous king, as Josephus gives it. 
But the other form bere is no doubt pur- 
posely ehosen, inasmuch as Melehisedec is 
a prophetic symbol of Him who is not only 
righteous, but the fount and ground of all 
righteonsness before God. Zeeli. ix. 9; 
Isa. ix. 7; Jer. xxiit. 5, 6; Dan. ix. 24; 
Mal iv. 2; 1 Cor. i. 30), and next also 
(“ being,” not “being interpreted,” must 
be supplied. This is plain from “ Avag of 
Salem” representing a matter of fact, and 
the interpretation fo//owing)King of Salem, 
which is, King of peace (it has been mueh 
disputed, whether Salem is regarded by the 
Writer as the name of a town @é a//, and 
is not rather a portion of the personal ap- 
pellation of Melchisedee. This latter has 
been held by Bleek, mainly from the eon- 
sideration that no distinction here is made 
between the two expressions, “ King of 
righteousness,” and “ King of peace.” But, 
as Bleek himself confesses, we may well 
imagine that the Writer may wish to point 
out as a remarkable fact, that the city over 
which Melchisedee reigned, as well as his 
own nae, was of typical significance; and 
in that case does not the expression and 
after that also draw sufficient distinction 
letween his personal appellation and that 
of his city? As regards the word itself, 
peace is here used in that pregnant and 
blessed sense in which Christ is said to be 
“Prinee of peaee,” Isa. ix. 6; see also 
Rom. v. 1; Eph. iit. 14,15, 17; Col. i. 20. 
lt is peace as the fruit of righteousness, 
compare Isa, xxxii. 17: notice the order 
here, first . . . of righteousness, and after 
that also of peace. “Tgliteousness and 
peace,” says Delitzsch, “ torm in Old Test. 
propheey, the characteristic of the times 
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without genealogy, 
but likened unto the § 


of the Messiah”); without father, with- 
out mother, without genealogy (it is very 
ditheult to assign the true meaning te these 
predicates. The latter of them seems tu- 
deed to represent a simple matter of fact : 

viz. that Melchisedee has not in Genesis 
any genealogy recorded, by which his de- 
scent is shewn [see below]. But as to the 
two former, it cannot well be denied that, 
while they also may bear a similu seuse, 
viz., that no tather and mother of his are 
recorded in the sacred narrative, it is very 
possible on the other hand to feel that the 
Writer would hardly have introduced them 
so solemnly, hardly have followed them 
up by such a clanse as “having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life,” unless 
he had coupled with them tar higher 
ideas than the former supposition implies. 
T eontess this feeling to be present in 
my own mind: bea nileee L feel that such 
solemn words seem to me to decide against 
that other supposition. So far I think 
all is clear: but when we eome to in- 
quire e what high and mysterious eminence 
is here allotted to Melchisedee, I own 
I have no data whereon to decide: nor, 
f think, is a decision required of us. ‘The 
Writer assigns to him this mysterious and 


insulated position, simply as a type of 
and this type he is merely hy vir- 


Christ : i 
tue of negations, as far as these epithets 
are concerned: in what he was noé, he 
surpasses earthly priests, and represents 
Christ: what he vas, is not in the record. 
1 wonld regard the epithets then as de- 
siguedly used in this mysterious way, and 
meant to represent to us, that Melelisedee 
was a person differing from common men, 
It remains to give a snminary of the 
opinions respecting the passage. The cir- 
cumstanee that Melchisedee is here stated 
to be likened unte the Son ef God, has 
led many of the older expositors to regard 
these epithets as belonging to Melehisedec 
only in so far as he is a type of the Son of 
God, and as properly true of Flim alone, 
not of Melchisedec, or only in an impreper 
sense, and a subordinate manner. Ac- 
cordingly, they understand without father 
of Christ in reference to his Humanity ; 
without mother, in reference to his Divi- 
nity; and so also without genealogy. 
But, however the terns “without father” 
might perhaps be conecded to be not 
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Son of God; 5 | uatotheSon of God; ;abideth 


unnaturally applied to Christ in virtue of 
his Humanity, the words © without mo- 
ther” and “without genealogy” lie so 
far off any ee application to his 
Divinity, that we may sately say this view 
could not well, have been in the Writer’s 
mind. See further reasons, on the words 
“likened to the Son of God” below, for 
applying these epithets to Melchisedee, and 
not to Christ. But when they are so ap- 
plied, we are met by two widely divergent 
streams of opinion, partly hinted at in 
the explanation of the rendering given 


above. The one of these regards Mel- 
chisedee as a superhuman being: the 


other finds nothing in this description 
which need point him out as any thing 
beyond a man. Jerome had received trem 
Evagrius an anonymons work, in which 
the “most famous question respecting the 
Priest Melehisedee ” was treated, and the 
writer tried to prove him “to haye been 
of divine nature, not to be thought of as 
aiman: and to have at thé end presmned 
to say that the Holy Spirit met Abraham, 
aud was the person who appeared to hin 
as aman.” This strange opinion moved 
Jerome “to examine the books of the 
ancients to see what their opinions were.’ 
And he found that Origen, in’ his_ first 
HTomily on Genesis [now lost], maintained 
him to have been az angel, as did 
Didymus, the follower of Origen. Then 
he examined Hippolytus, Eusebius of 
Crrsarea, and Eusebius of Emesa, Apol- 
linavius, Eustathius of Antioch, and tonnd 
that all these held him to have been 
@ man ot Canaan, King of Jerusalem, 
and endeavoured to prove it in ditlerent 
ways. He then mentions the opinion of 
the Jews, that Melchisedee was Shei, 
the eldest son of Noah; and gives their 
‘alculation that this may well have been, 
tor Shem survived Abraham forty years. 
On this he pronounces no opinion. The 
view, that Melehisedee was the Holy Ghost, 
was also entertained by Hieraeas the Eeyp- 
tian, and by a branch of the Theodotiim 
heretics, founded hy a younger Theodotus, 
and called Melehisedecites : and Marens 
Eremita [about 100], who wrote a treatise 
on Melchisedee, mentions hereties who be- 
Heved lim to be * God the Word, before He 
took flesh, or was horn of Mary.” This 
opinion Epiphanius mentions as held hy 
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a priest continually, *Now abideth a priest: for ever. 4 But 
consider syreal this n . 

cousiderhowgreat tisman way der how great this ian wis, 
was, wilo whi even the, 


some within the church: and Ambrose, 
trom is remarks, vol. i. p. 258, seems to 
have held this: thengh, as above, lie ex- 
pressly states him to have been merely a 
holy man, a type of Christ. This last view 
was ever the prevalent ene in the ehureh. 
Cyril of Alexandrina combats the two opi- 
nions that Melchisedee was a 
the Holy Spirit, and that he was a great 
angel, 

fu later times the idea that he was the 
Son of God has been revived. The theory 
that he was Shem has tounnd many advo- 
cates: among others, Luther fon Gen. xv. | 
and Melanchthon. — Jurien believes him 
to have been Jia; Ilulse aud Calnet 
to have been Lock reappearing on earth), 
having neither beginning of days, nor 
end of life (these words are again taken by 
lost Commentators to mean, that of Mcl- 
chisedee, neither beginning of days nor 
end of life are related in Seripture. Some 
take beginning for that of Is sacerdotal 
lite : others tuke end also for that of his 
priestly lite: ‘for that mo one preceded 
him in the priesthood to which he suc- 
ceeded, and no oue is’ related to have 
suceceded him in his priesthood, in which 
thing he was a type of Christ.” Camero, 
But however the end of his life may be 
legitimately thus referred, sceing that his 
priesthood and his lite would expire toge- 
ther, his beginning of days can hardly “he 
understood of any thing but his rafal 
life, especially as following his being with- 
out father or mother, and in’ the presence 
of the general biblical usage of the days 
of any one as man’s lifetime. Accordingly 
most expositors take the words in this their 
natural sense and interpret them as above. 
Aguin however, no one, I think, can help 
fecling that such an interpretation is in 
fact no worthy aeceptation of these solenn 
words of the sacred Writer. The expres- 
sions beeome incomparably more natural, as 
Bleek says, if the Writer really mean that 
Melchisedee had not, as mortal men, a de- 
finite beginning and end of his life. Ht really 
would scem to me alinost childish, to say 
thus solemnly of any whose acts were re- 
lated in the Old Test., but whose birth and 
death were not related, that (hey had nei- 
ther beginning of days nor end of life. 
Suppose e.g. such a thing were 


Hobah, father-in-law of Moses. Here again 


Delitasch, who takes strongly the other 


vision oft! 


said. of 


view, quotes from Philo an expression re- 
specting Cain which he supposes analogous: 
“Cain, the symbol of evil, shall not die, 
because evil must always live among the 
mortal race of men.” But surely it) is 
hardly legitimate to conelude that. because 
Philo means only thas much, the Writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews means no more) 3 
but (yea, rather) likened to the Son of God 
(this clanse stands alone and pendent, like 
the preceding, and must not be taken with 
“abideth a priest for ever.” Vo this there 
are three objections: 1) it would) be ex- 
tremely unnatural to say that trom a text 
where it is suid that the Son of God is a 
Priest tor everatter the orderof Melehisedec, 
Melehisedee himself devives the character 
of remaining a priest tor ever: 2) it would 
he but a poor way of proving the eternal 
priesthood of Christ, to shew that He is a 
priest. after the order of one who only ap- 
peared to have, bnt really had not, such 
eternal priesthood : and 3) it is clearly not 
in respect of priesthood that the being made 
like is here meant, but in respect of the 
foregoing predicates: for it is as to these 
only that the Son of God would be an arche- 
type for Melchisedec, seeing that, in re- 
speet of priesthood, Melehisedee, was chro- 
nologically prior to our Lord. The sense 
is then that Melchisedee, in being “ wifA- 
out father, without mother, wiehut dee 
nealogy, having neither beginning of days, 
nor end of life,” personally, not typically, 
resembles the Son of God —in his personal 
attributes, as the Son of God subsequently 
in His inearnation, resembled Aim in’ His 
priesthood); remaineth priest for ever 
{the expression is one which mnst be in- 
terpreted in each case by the context in 
which it oceurs. There is no reason w hy 
here, where an eternal priesthood is in 
question, it should mean for life: imdecd 

sneh meaning would be absurd, seeing that 
all were priests for life, All kinds of ways 
have been devised to eseape the plain asser- 
tion of these words. Most Commentators 
have had reeourse to the saine as before, 
viz. that xo end of his priesthood is related 
lous in Seriplare : so Geumenius, Theo- 
phylaet, Cyril of Alexandria, Epiphanius, 
and many moderns. Selilichting takes it, 
that as our Lord’s High Priesthood, which 
is suid to be eternal, will endure to that 
time when ‘the high-priestly office will 
cease, so Melchisedee’s priesthood is said 
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5 And indeed ‘they 
of the sons of Levi, when they re- 
ceive the priesthood, have a com- 
tithes of the 
people according to the law, that 
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of the spoil. 


mandment to take 


to endure for ever, “beeause it endured 
as long as the nature of the case would 
admit. So,” he adds, “David said he 
would praise the Lord for ever,” &e. 
Stier says, “He stands in Scripture as 
a type of an eternal priest:” but the 
question here is uot of type, but of fact. 
Tholuck, “He remains, in so fur as the 
type remains in the antitype, Mm so_ far 
as his priesthood remains in Christ.” But 
thus type and antitype are hopelessly 
confounded. Christ is to be proved to be 
a High Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedee. Can we conecive then that 
the Writer, in setting forth what the order 
and attributes of Melehisedee are, shoul 
go back to Christ to find them? Again, to 
shew to what shifts interpreters have beeu 
reduced here, others actually understand 
“who” betore “abideth,” and construe, 
“made like to the Son of God, who, 
abideth, &e. Every thing shews 
that which has been maintained all through 
this difficult passage, that the assertions 
are made, aud this chief one is above all 
made, simply of Melchisedee, and they 
are, as matters of fact, inferred and laid 
down by the sacred Writer from the historic 
notices of him. What further inference 
lies from such dignity being here put on 
Melchisedee, is not, as I before said, for us 
to enquire: certainly, none whieh can in 
any way interfere with Christ’s eternal and 
sole priesthood, can be correct. It is one 
of those things in which we must not be 
wise above that which is written, but ust 
take simply and trustingly the plain sense 
of our Bibles on a deep and mysterious sub- 
ject, and leave it for the day when all shall 
be clear, to give us full revelation on the 
matter). 

4—10.] See summary at ver. 1. The 
Melchisedec priesthood greater than the 
Levitical, shewn by the fact that Mel- 
chisedec received tithes of Abraham and 
blessed him (4--8), aud potentially, in 
Abraham, Levi (9, 10). 4.] But ob- 
serve how great (of what dignity and 
personal cxecllenee) this man {was} (let 
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patriarch Abraham gave 
the tenth of the spoils. 
5 And verily they that are 
of the sons of Levi, who 
receive the office of the 
priesthood, have @ com- 
mandinent to take tithes of 
the people according to the 
law, that is, of their bre- 


even the 


it be noticed that the argument still puts 
forward the personal dignity of Melchi- 
sedce, in a way quite inconsistent with 
the commonly reeeived interpretation of 
the predicates above), to whom Abraham 
paid tithes also (went so far as to pay 
tithes), from the best [of the spoil] (lite- 
rally, that which comes from the top of 
an heap, and so the firstiruits. And in 
couseqnence, some have pressed here the 
proper meaning, and understood, that Abra- 
ham gave to Melchisedec the tenth of that 
portion of the spoil which was already set 
apart for God. But, considering that these 
words merely take up the tenth part of all, 
ver. 2, and of Genesis, it is more natural 
to understand the spoils in a wider and 
less proper sense, of the booty itself, as 
indeed all booty brought away might be 
considered as the firstfruits, the choice 
part, in covtradistinetion to the more 
worthless portion which was left behind), 
the patriarch (added at the end of the 
sentence to emphasize the title: and he, 
the illustrious patriarch). 5.] Con- 
tinuation of ver. 4, setting forth the 
reason of this greatness. And indeed 
(the A. V. “and verily,” is rather too 
strong) they of the sons of Levi who 
receive the prigsthood (or, and perhaps 
more properly, “they of the sons of Levi, 
when they receive the priesthood: in 
either case meaning the family of Aaron, 
not the whole tribe of Levi, which in- 
deed was appointed by God to receive 
tithes, see Numb. xvili, 20: the words 
they of the sons of Levi will not adinit 
of this interpretation. The Writer speaks 
of the custom, whereby not all the Levites, 
but the priests only, received tithes), have 
commandment to take tithes of the peo- 
ple according to the law (the com- 
mandinent referred to, on the ordinary 
construction of the first words of the 
verse, would be Numb. xviii. 20—32. 
But it seems more natural to understand 
those first words as [ have given them in 
the alternative there, and then according 
to the law falls into its place vasily 
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thren, though they come out jis, 
of the loins of Abraham: 
Shut he whose descent is 
nol counted from them re- | han: 
ceived lithes of Abraham, | 
dad blessed oe that had | 
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of their 


never 


oul ald contradiction the! blessed © him 


* And without all contra- 


less is blessed of the belter, 
Blind here men that die 

receive tithes; but there he 
receiveth them, of whom él better. 

is witnessed that he liveth. 
9 dnd as L may so say, 
one, 


he liveth. 


HUses. 
diction the 


“Those of the sons of Levi, when they 
ure invested with the priesthood, receive 
commandment to tithe the people accord- 
ing to the law”), thatis, of their brethren, 
though {they be] come out of the loins 
of Abraham (the meaning is very difheult 
to assign. [take this to be mtended: 
hy the first clause, that is, of their bre- 
thren, that the Levitical tithe right was 
all within the limits of one race, a privilege 
enjoyed by sons of Abraham over sous of 
Abraham, and therefore less to be won- 
dered at, and) involving less diffureuce 
hetween man and man, than the tithe 
right of Melechisedee over Abraham, one 
of ditlerent race, and iideed over all his 
progeny with him. = Then the second 
ckiusc, though they he eome out of the 
Joins of Abraham, is inserted to shew the 
deep subjection of the ordinary Abrahamic 
to the Melchisedee priesthood, seeing that, 
notwithstanding lis privilege of descent, 
he was subjected to his own priest, his 
brother, who in turn paid tithes in Abra- 
ham to Melehisedec). 6.] But (an- 
swers to “iudeed,” ver. 5) he whose 
pedigree is never (see below) reckoned 
from them (the sons ot Levi, not, from 
the sors of Israel, nor, tron Lert and 
Abraham: and it means “from them,” 
i.e. their line of descent) hath taken 
tithes of Abraham (uot, received, as A.V. 
‘The sentence is east into this form, because 
of the exduriag nature of the office and 
priesthood of Melchisedee, which is given 
by the perfect tense), and hath blessed 
the possessor of the promises (some would 
arge the present sense hin who now 
possesses the promises ;? Wut there secs 
to be no neeessity for this 1b shonld 
rather take the words fur a quasi-olticial 
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brethren, though they 
ie come out of the loins of Abra- 
Slut he whoese genealogy is 
from them hath 
Pand lrath a cen. sie v. 


that Liath the 


TO- oom iv, (3, 
l nO 1. iil. 16, 


less is blessed by the 


here indeed men 


% And as I may so say, 


designation of Abraham [see on ch. vi. 12], 
as the possessor ef the promiscs). And 
without all controversy the less is blessed 
by the better (it is obvious that the axiom 
here laid down only holds good where the 
blessing is a solemn and official one, as 
of a father, or a priest: as was the ease 
here. In sueh cases the blesser stands 
in the place of God, and as so standing is 
of superior dignity). 8.] Second ilem 
of superiority, in that Melchisedee’s is an 
enduring, the Levitical a (ransilory priest- 
hood. And here indeed (the Levitical 
priesthood being still in existence in the 
Writer’s time) men who die (there is a 
seeondary emphasis on men; men, who 
ic) reeeive tithes (different sorts of 
tenths taken of different things); but 
there (i. ¢. in this matter concerning Mel- 
chisedec) one, of whom it is testified (one, 
no longer “ a man of whom.” This is not 
again expressed, nor is it to be supplicd. 
The mysterious character of Melchisedec 
is still before the Writer. The testiinony 
meant is certainly that of Seriplure ; 
probably, that in Ps. ex. 4, where an 
eternal priesthood, and therefore dura- 
tion, is predicated of Melchisedec. It eun- 
not well be, as Calvin and others hold, the 
mere negative tact of his death not being 
recorded, which would not amount to a 
testimony that he lives: and it is im- 
probable that in so express a statement 
as this the Writer should, as some imagine, 
intend to combine both the positive tes- 
timony and the inference from the omis- 
sion) that he liveth (this clearly cannot he 
interpreted of the priesthood of Melchi- 
sedec enduring : for what is here said is 
eminently personal, and that Melchisedee 
himself is meant, is shewn by the historical 
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even Levi also, who receiveth tithes, 
hath paid tithes by means of Abra-! 
10 For he was yet in_ the 
loins of his father, when Melehise- 
Nef again per- 
fection were by the Levitical priest- 
hood, (for on the ground of it the 
people hath received the law,) what 
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Levi also, who receiveth 
lithes, payed tithes in Abra- 
tham. 10 For he was yet in 
the loins of his father, when 
Melchisedec met him. If 
therefore perfection were 
by the Levitical priesthood, 
(for under tt the people 
received the law,) what 
further need was there that 
another priest should rise 





further need was there that a dif-|after the order of Mel- 
ferent priest should rise after the |¢#sedec, and not be called 
order of Melehisedec, and that he| 


reference to the fact of his receiving tithes 
of Abraham. As Bleek well remarks, if 
the dying applies personally to the sons of 
Levi, the Zievag must also apply personally 
to Melchisedec). 9.] The Jew might 
reply, that it was nothing to him, if Abra- 
ham paid tithes to Melchisedee ; for Abra- 
ham was no priest, and therefore paid 
tithes naturally to a priest: the Writer 
therefore proceeds to a third proof, shew- 
ing that in Abraham even Levi himself, 
the patriarch of the Jewish priesthood, 
paid tithes, And so to speak (the phrase 
is used when any thing is about to be said 
that is mmexpected, or somewhat strained, 
not Tikely to be universally recognized, at 
least in the general way in whieh it is 
asserted, It may be here regarded as in- 
troducing and softening a strong saying), 
by means of Abraham Levi also, who 
receiveth tithes (who is the head and 
representative of the tithe-taking tribe. 
Judeed the name here is almost a eollective 
one, the personal reference being taken up 
in the next clanse), hath been taken tithes 
of (on the perfect, see above, ver. 6). 
10.] For he was yet in the loins of his 
father (i.e. his forefather, Abraham: for 
Jsaace was not yet born, much less Jacob. 
On the expression, compare ver, 5), when 
Melchisedec met him. 

11—-25.| Further proof of the perfec- 
tion of Christ's priesthood, as compared 
with the Levitieal: (11—14) ix that He 
sprang from a tribe not recognized as a 
priestly one by the law, thus setting aside 
the law: (15—19) in that He was con- 
stituted priest not after the law of a 
carnal commandment, but after the power 
of an endless life, thus impugning the 
former commandment as weak and un- 
profitable: (20—22) in that He was made 
with an oath, they without one: (28, 21) 


in that they by reason of their transiteri- 
ness were many, whereas He was one and 
unchangeable. 

11.] If again (this takes up the rea- 
soning, not from the point immediately 
preceding, but from the main line of argu- 
ment, of which what has just preeeded 
has been merely a eo-ordinate illustra- 
tion. So that it is not neeessary to 
say here, as some have attempted to do, 
from what point in the preeeding chapters 
the reasoning is resumed. The main line 
of thought is again referred to, dependently 
on the promise of Ps. ex. 4, as made to our 
Lord and verified in Him) perfection (in 
the widest sense: the bringing of man to 
his highest state, viz. that of salvation and 
sanctification : see on ver. 19) were by 
means of (eould be brought about by the 
instrumentality of) the Levitical priest- 
hood,—for upon it (i.e. the Levitical 
priesthood: not, as many Commentators, 
for the sake of obtaining perfection. On 
the various meanings assigned, see the 
note in my Greek Test. If we consider 
the priesthood as the basis on which the 
law was constructed, so that not the 
priests only, but the people also [compare 
the same, in ch. ix. 19] were involved in 
the qnestion of the dignity and finality ot 
the priesthood, then a sufficient reason 
sees to be gained for inserting this paren- 
thesis: as if it were said, not only they, bnt 
the whole system of which the priesthood 
was the basis and eentre) the people 
(emphatic) hath received the law (the 
perfect is used, as indicating the faet that 
the people was still remaining, and ob- 
serving the law),—what further need 
(was there) (what need after that,—any 
longer, that being so) that a different 
priest (nore than “another ”—not only 
another, but of a different kind) should 
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no man 
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which tribe Aloses spake | altar. 
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seeing that after the similtude of 
Melchisedee there anseth a different 


arise after the order of Melchisedec, and 
that he (the priest that should arise) is said 
to be not after the order of Aaron (ou 
the construction, see my Greek Test.) 4 
12.] For if the priesthood is changed 
(better thus than A. V., “ ¢he priesthood 
being changed’), there takes place of ne- 
cessity a change of the law also (viz. of 
that law, which as above, is legislated upon 
the ground of that priesthood: not of the 
law of the priesthood ouly, nor of the cere- 
monial law only. The connexion is with 
the parenthesis in ver, 11, which was in- 
serted to prepare the way for our verse. 
The Writer as yet expresses himself mildly 
aud cautiously: the change here in fact 
amounts to the désaxruiling in ver. 18, 
hut is not yet so expressed). 

13.] Confirmation of the position that a 
change is made in the law, by another 
Sact indicative of a change in the priest- 
hood, For he with reference to whom 
these things (viz. the promise in Ps. ex.: 
not, these which Tam now saying) are said 
is member of (pertainxeth fo, literally, hath 
taken part in: the perfeet implying the 
enduring of his humanity) a different tribe 
(from that of Levi, whieh has been already 
sufficiently indicated in the preceding con- 
text), of which (sprung from which, coming 
from which) no one hath (ever, to this day) 
given attention (applied himself} see ch. ii. 
J, note) to the altar (i.e. as a general and 
normal practice, hath had any thing to do 
with the service of the priesthood). 

14.) Proof of ver. 13. For it is plain to 
all (the word is used of that which lies 
Lefore men’s eyes, plain and undoubted) 


that our Lord (this is the only place in 
Scripture where Christ is called by this 
appeHation, now so fiuniliar to us, without 
the addition of either His personal or offi- 
celal name. 2 Pet. ii. 15, “the long-suffering 
of our Lord,” is hardly an exception: see 
there) hath arisen (some have thought 
that this word, which, as an intransitive 
verb, is generally used of the heavenly 
bodies, has reference to our Lord’s rising 
asa Sun of Righteousness: so Mal. iv. 2; 
Tsu. Ix. 1; Num. xxiv. 17, to which Theo- 
phylaet thinks there is allusion here. And 
it is yuite legitimate, and a very beautiful 
thought, to regard these sublime ideas as 
having been in the Writer’s mind, while at 
the same time we confess, that the word is 
used of the springing or rising up of other 
things, e. g. of water: and especially of 
the sprouting of plants) out of Judah (this 
word may be the name, either of the tribe 
or of the patriarch. From Gen. xlix. 9, 10, 
it would appear to be the personal name : 
but preceded and followed as it is here by 
“a different (ribe,” and “of which tribe,” 
it would rather seem to be that of the 
tribe); of (with reference to) which tribe 
Moses said nothing concerning priests 
(i. ec. nothing to imply that any priests 
should be or be consecrated out of it: re- 
serving that entirely for the tribe of Levi). 

15—17.] Another proof that the law is 
changed (set aside) : for our Lord could not 
be of the law (i. ¢., the Levitical priesthood), 
secing he is an eternal Priest, And it (viz. 
the change of the law; the proposition of 
ver. 12) is yet more abundantly manifest: 
if (i. c. seeing that) according to the simili- 
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law of a carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an endless life. 


‘after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the 
power of an endless life. 
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tude of (equivalent to “after the order 
of” before) Melchisedec ariseth a different 
priest (i. ¢. Christ, not Melchisedec), who is 
appointed (hath become priest), not accord- 
ing to the law of a carnal commandment 
(i. e, not in accordance with, following out, 
the rule and order of an exterior ordinance 
tounded on the present fleshly and decay- 
ing state of things), but according to the 
power of an indissoluble life (the two 
clanscs closely correspond in rhythm, as is 
much the practice of the Writer. The 
power here spoken of does not, however, 
strictly correspond, in its relation to the 
priesthood spoken of, with “the law of a 
camal commandment” above. That was 
the rule, by and after which the priesthood 
was constituted: this, the vigour inherent 
in the glorions priesthood of Christ,—tor it 
is of His enduring Melchisedec-pricsthood 
in glory that this is spoken—to endure for 
ever, Some have thought the power to be, 
Christ’s power to conter life on others: 
others the enduring nature of the divine 
decree which constituted this priesthood : 
but both are shewn to be wrong by the 


next verse, in which the cnduringness of 


the priesthood is the point brought ont). 
17.) Proof of the last clause from 
Scripture, The stress of the citation is on 
for ever. For he (the different priest) is 
borne witness of, that thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec. 
18, 19.) These verses belong to the proof 
of 15—17, expanding the conelnsion thence 
derived, and expressing it more decidedly 
than before in ver. 12. For moreover 
there takes place an abrogation of the 
preceding commandment (the comman- 


-cermmine him, ? Thou art a priest for 
~ ever after the order of Melchisedee. | 

18 For there is verily a disannulling 

of the commandment going before 
kitom, viii. for ® the weakness and wuprotitable-. 
so. ness thereof 19 (for 'the law made 
vith nothing perfect), and [there is] a 
s« bringing in of ™a better hope, by 
which "we draw nigh unto God.; 


art @ priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec. 
18 Fox there is verily a dis- 
annulling of the command- 
ment going before for the 
weakness and unprofitable. 
ness thereof. '9 For the law 
made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of « better 
hope did; by the which 
we draw nigh unto God. 





ment intended is that mentioned in ver. 16, 
according to which the priesthood was con- 
stituted, not, as Chrysostom and others 
think, the whole Mosaie law, however 
mutch that may be izvolved in the asser- 
tion: compare the parenthesis in ver. 11. 
This commandment went before — not 
mercly in time, but was an introduction 
to and gave way before the greater and 
final ordinance) on account of its weak- 
ness and unprofitableness (Rom. viii. 3, 
as Gal iv. 9, 1s remarkably parallel, botl 
in thought and mode of expression: one 
of those coincidences which could hardly 
take place where there was not community 
of thought and diction), — for the law 
perfected nothing (this parenthetical clause 
is inserted to explain the implication con- 
tained in the words “the weakness and un- 
profitableness thereof” The law had not 
the power to bring any thing whatever to 
pertection, to its appointed end and ex- 
cellence : — perfection, in any kind, was 
not by the law),—and an introduction (a 
bringing in besides: the law being already 
there, this is brought in to and apon it) 
of a better hope (the contrast is between 
the preceding commandment, weak and 
unprofitable, and a better thing, viz. the 
hope which brings us near to God), by 
means of which we draw near to God (this 
note, of personal access to God, has been 
twice struck before, ch. iv. 16; vi. 19, and 
is further on in the Epistle expanded into 
a whole strain of argument. See ch. ix. 
11 ff; x. 19M It is that aecess, which 
was only carnally and symbolically open 
to them hy shedding of the hlood of sacri- 
tices, but has been spiritually and really 
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“9 fad inasmuch as not 
without an oath he 
made priest : 7! (for those | 
priests were mate without 
an oath; but this with au 
oath by him that said unto 
him, The Lord sware and | 


Was 


will not repent, Thou art| repent, Thou art a priest for ever fF :) 
a priest for ever after) 22 of so much better a testament also 
Phath Jesus become surety. 


the order of Melchisedec :) | 
“by so much was Jesus 
made a surety of a better 
testament, 75 dnd they 


opened to us by the shedding of Christ’s 
blood onee for all, so that we being justified 
by faith ean approach the very throne of 
God. The verb here used is the technical 
term in the Septnagint for the drawing 
near of the priests in their sacrificial mi- 
nistrations. It remains to treat of the 
connexion of the above sentence, vv. 18, 19, 
which has been eutirely mistaken by many, 
and among them by the A. V. The end- 
ing elause, “ but the bringing in of a better 
hope,” has been wrongly joined with “for 
the law made nothing perfect 2? and that, 
either 1) as A. V., “bat the bringing in 
of a better hope did.” Beza appears here, 
as in so many other cases, to have led our 
translators into error: or 2) “For the 
law perfected nothing, but was the in- 
troduction,’ &e. This latter is suecess- 
fully impugued vy Beza, on the ground 
that the law was not an infroduction at 
all, from the very meaning [sce above | 
of that word. See the rest of the matter 
argued in my Greck Test.). 

20—22.] See summary at ver. 11. 
Further proof of the superiority of the 
Melchisedec priesthood of Christ ~ in that 
he was constituted ix it by an oath, thus 
giving it a solemnity and weight which that 
other priesthood had not. And inas- 
much as [it was] not without an oath (the 
ellipsis here is variously supplied. Some 
fill it up out of what follows, “that 
He became surety.” Aud this seems on 
the whole more natural, aud more agree- 
able to the style of our Epistle, than to 
put in, as AL V., “he was made priest,” 
or as Bleck, and others, “ ¢hés [the bring- 
ing in of a better hope] fovk place): 
for they [as we know] without swearing 
of an oath are made priests (are male, 
as strongly marking the existenee of these 
pricsts at the time of wmting); bat He 
with swearing of an oath by Him who 
saith (ec. coriainly uot the Psahnist, 
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23 And 


who cannot be said to have spoken this 
unto Hin, unless indeed we take “ unfo” 
in the mere secondary sense of “ with 
reference to.” In the following citation it 
is the words of address only to which this 
refers : the former part is the mere intro- 
dnetion to them. Not seeing this has led 
to the above mistake. It was God who 
addressed Him, God who made Him priest, 
God who sware unto Him) to Him, The 
Lerd (Jehovah) sware and will not re- 
pent (i.e. the deerce stands fast, and shall 
undergo no change), Thou art a priest 
for ever :—of so much (in that same pro- 
portion, viz, as the difference between the 
oath and no oath indicates) better a testa- 
ment (the meanings of the word thus 
rendered [diatheké|, 1) an appointment, 
without eoncnrrence of a second party, of 
somewhat concerning that second party, — 
of whieh nature is @ last will and testa- 
ment, 2) a mmtual agreement in whieh all 
parties concerned conseut,-—a@ covenant, 
in the proper sense,—being confessed, our 
business here is, not to enquire what is the 
tixed theological acceptance of the word, and 
so to render it here, irrespeetive of any sub- 
sequent usage by our Writer himself; but 
to enquire 1) how he uses it in this Epistle, 
2) whether he is likely to have used it in 
more than one sense :—and to render ac- 
cordingly. Now it cannot well be doubted, 
that in ch, ix. 16, 17, he docs use it in the 
sense of “ testament.” And just as little 
can it be questioned, that he is speaking 
there of the same thing as here; that the 
“new testament” there answers to the 
better testament liere, this first mention 
of it being in fact preparatory to that 
fuller treatinent. I therefore kecp here to 
the A. V.) also hath Jesus become surety 
(“Jesus is become the surety of the better 
covenant, ive. in His person seenrity mud 
certainty is given to men, that a better 
covenait is made and sanctioned by God. 
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they truly are appointed priests in &«y were many priests, 


nmnbers, because they are not suf- 


because they were not suf- 
fered to continue by rea- 


fered to continue by reason of death : ‘soa of death: ‘4but this 


“tbat He, beeanse he continueth 
ever, hath his priesthood unchange- 
“> Wherefore he is able also 
to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God through him, seemg 


able. 


man, because he continueth 
eves, hath an unchangeable 
priesthood, *5 IVherefore 
he is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come 
nato God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make inter- 


aem. vitists he ever hveth 4to make intercession | cession for them. %6 Fur 


1 Vim, ii. 5 
choix. 2k 
1 Jolin ii. ). 


for them. 


For Christ, the Son of God, became man, 
to publish this covenant on earth, ~lhas 
sealed it with His sufferings and death, 
and by His resurrection from the dead 
was declared with power to be sent by 
God as the Founder of such a Covenant.” 
Liinemann. This seems better, consi- 
dering the context, in which our hope 
mainly, and not at present Christ’s satis- 
faction, is in question, than to bring in, 
as some do, that satisfaetion, or to regard 
His suretyship as meaning His mediator- 
ship [see ch. viii. 6, where He is described as 
mediatar of a better testament or covenant | 
seen from both sides—that He is God’s 
surety for man and man’s surety for God), 
23—25.] Further proof still of the su- 
periority of Christ’s priesthood, in that 
the Levitical priests were continually re- 
moved by death: Christ is undying and 
abiding. This point was slightly touched 
before in ver. 8, and again in ver. 16 fi: 
in the first place it was to shew the 
abiding nature of the superiority of the 
priesthood—its endurance in Melchisedec, 
and in Christ, Melchisedec’s antitype, as 
contrasted with dving men who here re- 
ceive tithes. In the sceond, it was to bring 
out the difference between the ordinances 
which eonstituted the two priesthoods: the 
one the law of a earnal commandment, the 
other, the power of an endless life. Here, 
the personal contrast is dwelt on: the 
many, Which change: the onr, who abides. 
23.| And they indeed (i. e. the 
Levitical priests) are appointed priests in 
numbers (the chief emphasis is on this 
latter point, as contrasted with urehaige- 
able below), on account of their being by 
death hindered from continuing (in dife ? 
or, in their priesthood ! The latter is taken 
by many, and is the more probable. The 
context elearly here treats of abiding in 
the priesthood : besides which, it would be 





“6 For such an hieh priest 
So 





somewhat tautological to say that they 
were hindered by death from continuing 
in lite): but He, on account of his re- 
maining for ever (here again ony former 
argument conversely applics, and obliges 
us to understand this remaining of en- 
durance now in //fe, not in priesthood. It 
would be tantology to say, as some ex- 
plain it, “beeause He remains a_ priest 
for ever, He has an nncliangeable priest- 
hood 2” besides that thus the members of 
the parallelism would not correspond. 
They, on account of their deaths, are sub- 
jeet to continual renewal: He, because 
he lives for ever, has his priesthood un- 
changeable. See John viii. 853 xii. 34; 
xxi. 22 f.: 1 Cor. xv.6: Phil. i. 25), hath 
his priesthood unchangeable. 

25.] Whence (since he ever liveth) also 
(as a natural consequence, something else, 
flowing from and accompanying the last: 
bnt with a slightly characteristic force: a 
new and higher thing follows) He is able 
to save(in itsusualsolemn New Test. sense, 
to resene from sin and condemnation) to 
the uttermost (some take this of time: 
“ He is ever able to save,” or “ He is abie 
to save for ever.” But this is not the 
usage of the word, Bleek has shewn hy 
very many instances, that completeness, 
not duration, is its idea) those that ap- 
proach (see above, ver. 19) through Him 
(i. e. by faith in Him. The contrast is 
to those, whose approach to God was 
through the Levitieal priesthood) te God, 
ever living as He does (this clause in 
fact is explanatory of the “ wherefore,” 
giving the reason which is wrapped up in 
that conjunction) to intercede for them 
(this intercession implies the whole media- 
toriul work, which the exalted Saviour 
performs for his own with his heavenly 
Father, either by reference to his past 
death of blood by which He has bought 
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such an high priest beeane 
us, Who is holy, harintess, 
uadefiled, separate froin | 
sinners, and made higher 
than the heavers; “7 who 
needeth nat daily, as those | 
high priests, to affer up 
sacrifice, first for his own 
sivas, and then for the peo- | 
ples: for this he did onee, 
when he offered up himself. | 


was for 
harmless, 
sinners, 
sacrifices 


he did onee 


them for Himself, or by coutinued inter- 


cession for them. See Rom. villi, 3h 
below, ch. ix. 24; 1 John ii. 1). 
26—28.] Further and concluding argu- 


ment for the fact of Christ being such a 
Aligh Priest: thal such an one was neces- 
sary for us, This necessity however is not 
pursued into its grounds, but only asserted, 
and then the description of His exalted 
perfections gone further into, and substan- 
tiated by facts in his own history and that 
ot the priests of the lw (ver. 28). 
26.) For such (i.e. such as is above de- 
Seribuits retrospective, not prospective, as 
some have taken it. Then the following 
adjectives serve as appositional predicates, 
carrying forward the word such, and en- 
lareing on the attributes of our High eee 
which were already slightly touc lied ch. 
11, 15) an High Priest was for us a 
phasis on as) becoming also (‘nay, not 
only torall the above-mentioned reasons, but 
even for this”?),—holy (the word here thus 
rendered is not the ordinary one, “kagios,” 
bat “ hosios,” that used in Ps. xvi. 10, and 
cited in Acts ii, 27, as the especial title of 
the inearnate Son of God, perfect in piety 
and reverent holiness towards his heavenly 
Father), harmless (simple and tree fre 
vice or evil suspicion), undefiled (aot only 
from Tegal, but from moral pollution, in 
deed, word, and thougut), separated from 
sinners (from the whole race and category 
of sinners. ‘This lets us into the trae 
meaning, which is, uot that Christ, ever 
and thioughont, was tree from sin, how- 
ever true that nay be, hut [see next clause] 
that in lis serviee as our High Priest, He, 
as the Levitical high priests in their service 
[ Levit. xxi. 10 tf. | is void of all contact 
and conimeree with sinners, removed tir 
away in his glorified state and body, into 
God’s holy place. This expression exaetly 
answers to that in ch. ix. 28, where it is 
said Uhat he shall come a second time 
without, apart from, sin: sce there), and 
made (adranced to be) higher than the 
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for *this ¢ 

for all, when he offered $i Atis 
she ix. 12, 
ears 








heavens; who hath not necessity (the 
present tense shews, that the Writer is not 
setting forth the ideal of'a high priest, but 
speaking of the actual caisting altributes 
of our creat High Priest, as He is) day by 
day (the allusion is to the daily offer fags of 
the priests, Ex. xxix. 38-~12 ; Num. xxviii. 
3—8, which are spoken of as offered by 
the high priests, though they took part in 
them only on festival days, heeause the high 
priests in fact lead and represent the whole 
priesthood), as the high priests, to offer 
sacrifices first for his own sins, then for 
those of the people (so Philo, speaking 
also of the daily sacrifices. Still it must 
be confessed that the application of such 
an idea to them has no anthority in the 
law: and it would seem probable, as Bleck 
suveests, that the ceremonies of the great 
day ot atonement were throughout before 
the mind of the Writer, as the chief and 
archetypal features of the High Priest’s 
work, but repeated in some sort in the daily 
sacrifices. ‘The most probable solution of 
the difeulty however is that proposed hy 
Hofmann and approy ed by Delitesch : that 
“day by day,” trom its situation, belongs 
not to the high priests, but only to Christ : 
“who has nat reed day hy day, as the high 
priests had year hy year,” &v.): for this 
he did (what ? of necessity, by the shewing 
of ver. 26 and ot ch. iv. 15, the offering 
for the sins of the people only. To in- 
clude in this the whole, “ first for his own, 
then for those of the people,’ would he 
either to contradict these testimonies of 
the Writer himself, or to give some second 
and unnatural scuse to sas, as the So- 
einian interpreters do, who regard it as tm- 
porting only weaknesses when applied to 
Christ. Besides, Delitzsch well ob- 
serves, the idea of “offering himself for 
his own sins” would be against all sacri- 
ficial analogy, according to which the sc- 
fess is an otlering for the sintul) once for 
all, when He offered (<ce above) Himself 
(this is the first place in the Epistle where 
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up himself. 


yen. v.1,2. 


zeh. it. 10. & 
v.90. 


evermore. 


VIIL. | Now of the things which 
we are saying this is the chief: We 
have such an high priest, # who sat ! who is set on the right hand 
down on the right hand of the throne 
of majesty in the heavens; 2a mi- 
nister of >the holy place, and of 


a Eph i. 20. 
Cold, 
ch. is. & X 
1 & ati. 2. 


bch. ix. 8,12, 
24. 


mention is made of Christ’s having offered 
Himself. Heneeforward it becomes more 
and more familiar to the reader: “ onee 
struck, the note sounds on ever louder 
and Jouder,”? Delitzsch). 

28.| Final bringing out of the contrast 
between the Aaronic priests and Christ. 
For (gives the reason for the difference in 
the last verse) the law makes men (em- 
phatic, opposed to the Son below) high 
priests, who have infirmity (compare 
ch. v. 2, of the human high priest, and 
see below. The expression here involves, 
from the context, Hability to sin, and sub- 
jection to, removal by, death. Christ had 
not the first, and therefore need not offer 
for his own sin: he was freed from the 
second, and therefore need not repeat His 
sacricee); but the word (ntteranee; or, 
purport) 01 the oath which was after the 
law (these words, “the veth whieh was after 
the law,” belong together, whieh cxght to 
he marked iu the A. V. by the omission of 
the comma after “oath.” This oath is re- 
corded in David, i.e. subsequently to the 
giving of the law, and therefore as anti- 
quating it and setting it aside. The argu- 
ment is similar to that in Gal. iii. 17), 
(makes) the Son, made perfect (in this par- 
ticiple, as Delitzseh remarks, lies enwrapped 
the whole process of the Son’s assumption 
of human dafiraity, and being exalted 
through it: for this Jeng made perfect 
wis through sufferings, cl. ii. 10, v. 9. 
Those priests, by their infirmity, were re- 
moved away in death, and replaced by 
others: He, by that infirmity, which Te 
took on Him, went out through death into 
glory eternal, and an uurenewable priest- 
hood) for evermore (these words belong 
simply and entirely to the participle, 
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283 For the law maketh men 
high priests which have in- 
Sfirmity ; but the word of 
the oath, which was since 
the law, maketh the Son, 
who is consecrated for ever- 
more. 

THT, ‘\ Now of the 
things which we have spo- 
ken this is the sum: We 
have such an high priest, 


of the throne of the Ma- 
jesty in the heavens; 2a 
minister of the sanctuary, 
and of the true tabernacle, 





“made perfect.” The A. V. has oblite- 
rated both sense, and analogy with ch. ii. 
10 and v. 9, by rendering this participle, 
‘consecrated ’), 

Crap. VIII, 1—13.] Not only is Christ 
personally, as a High Priest, abore 
the sons of Aaron, but the service and 
ordinances of the covenant to which His 
High Priesthood belongs are better than 
those of that to which they belong. 

1.] Now the principal matter 
(the word here used also signifies sain 
total, and this other meaning would he 
apposite enough here, were the sense con- 
fined to ver. 1, whieh has been treated of 
before: hut ver. 2 contains new partien- 
lars, whieh eannot be said to be the sen 
of any things hitherto said) in (in, or upon: 
lying as it were, by, and among) the things 
which we are saying: We have such 
an High Priest (emphasis on swch, which 
refers, not to what preeeded, hut to what is 
to follow, viz. “who sat down,” &e.), who 
sat dow2 (“in ch. i. 3, the sitting at the 
right hand of God was mentioned as a 
pre-eminenee of the Son above the angels, 
who stand as ministering spirits before the 
presence of God: here, where the same is 
said of Christ as High Priest, Cehlichting 
and others rightly remark that icere is 
again a pre-eminenee over the Jewish hizh 
priests: for these, even when they entered 
the holiest place, did not sit down by the 
throne of God, but only stood betore it tor 
a ainoment: conpare ch. x. 11,12." Bleck. 
Liinemann ealls this fanciful: but such 
distinetions are not surely to be overlooked 
altogether) on the right hand of the throne 
of majesty in the heavens (better thus, 
than ‘ot fhe mujesty in the heavens”); 
2. | a minister of the holy place, and of the 
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which the Lord pitched,aud | the tre tabernacle, which the Lord ees.is a. 


not man, 3 Forevery high 
priest is ordained to offer 


pitched, and not man. 


3 For “every aos 


gifts and sacrifices: where- | high priest is appomted to offer eilts 
Sore it is of necessity frat’ and sacrifices : whenee it is neces- e kph. v2. 


somewhat | 
(Sary 


have 


4 For if he 


this man 
also to offer. 
I also 


true (archetypal, ory irue, as so often in 
St. Jolin, and in one passage of St. Luke, 
xvi. 11) tabernacle, which the Lord (here 
evidently the Father: see note on ch. xii. 
14) pitched, not [any] man (it is au imn- 
portant question, syimbolically considered, 
whether uny and what distinction is in- 
tended by the Writer, between the holy 
place und the tabernacle. Delitzsch has 
gone into it at length, and Uofinann has 
treated of it in two places. Both are 
agreed that the holy place betokens the 
immediate immaterial presence of God, the 
veritable Holy of Holies, beyond, and ap- 
proached through, the heavens, ch. iv. Lf. 
But as regards the tabernacle they diiler. 
Hofman maintains it to be the glorified 
body of Christ, and argues that it alone 
will satisfy such expressions as that in 
ch. ix. 11, “ not of this creation :” in order 
to sutistying which, this faderracle must 
heloug to the new creation, the regexera- 
tion, which commences with the glorifica- 
tion of Christ. This glorified body of ILis 
is the new and abiding temple of God, in 
which He dwells and meets with us who 
are united to and have put on that glorified 
body, our honse, eternal in the heavens: 
for so Hofinaun interprets 2 Cor. vy. 1 ff. 
On the other hand, Delitzsch controverts 
this view, as inconsistent with the syin- 
bolism in ch, ix. 11, 12, where Christ, 
“through the greater aud more perfect 
tabernacle... . entered into the holy 
place,” taking this connexion of the words : 
and also with our ver. 5, where the Mosnic 
tabernacle is set forth as the representation 
and shadow of the heavenly. Aecordingly, 
he believes the tabernacle here to be the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the worship-place of 
blessed spirits [Ps. xxix. 9] and of those 
men who have been rapt in vision thither 
[Isa, vi.|,—the “ temple of the tabernacle 
of witness,” of Rev. xv.5,—the place where 
God’s visible presence | in contyadistinetion 
to His persomd and invisible presence in 
the holy places | is mauitested to his crea- 
tures angelic and human. In weighing 
these two opinions, | own they seem to me 
to run into one, and of that one by far the 
larger component is on Hoftuann’s side. 


chin. 11. 


that this man have somewhat 
to offer, 


RH Yea, if he were ts at au 


oldest MSS, 


Por what is the Heavenly Jerusalem ? 
What but the aggregate, in their persons 
and their glorions abiding-place, of the tri- 
maphant saints and servants of God 2 And 
what is this aggregate, but the mystical 
body of which Christ is the Head and they 
are the members, in its fulfilment and per- 
fection 2 That glorified hody of Tis, in 
which they are accepted before God, and int 
which as a heavenly temple they serve Goi, 
and God dwells, He las passed through, 
uot by passing out ot’ it, but by finally 
establishing it as an accomplished thing in 
God’s sight, and in and as proeeeding forth 
from it carrying on his mtercession and 
ninistration in the true tabernacle, in the 
holy place itself. See more on this subject, 
ch. ix. TL: and the views of Bleek, Tholuck, 
&c.: also a sermon of Schleiennacher’s 
on the text, vol. ii, of his Predigten, 
p. 501). 

3—6.] This heavenly office and work 
our ITigh Priest must have, if He be 
veritably a High Priest. 3.] For 
every high priest is appointed to offer 
gifts and sacrifices (see the very similar 
passage, ch. v. 1, and note there): whence 
it is necessary that this (High Priest) 
also have somewhat which He may 
offer (there is here considerable difficulty. 
For the Writer is evidently, from what 
follows, laying the stress on the heavenly 
“iministry” of Christ: and this “ some- 
what to offer” applies therefore to THis 
work, not on earth, but in heaven. If so, how 
comes it to be said that He has somewhat 
to offer in heaven, seeing that His offering, 
of Himself, was made onee for all, in 
contradistinction to those of the Levitical 
priests which were being constantly offered ? 
See especially eh. x. 11, 12, which, on this 
view, brings the Writer here into direct 
contradiction to himself. In order to avoid 
this, Liimemann and Hofinann attempt to 
make the “ somewhat to offer” retvo- 
spective: “it is necessary tor Him to 
have [there, in heaven] somewhat [viz. 
lis body] which he may have olfered.” 
But surely this is a view which cannot 
be admitted, The straightforward con- 
struction of our sentence makes it neces: 
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were on earth, he should 
not be a priest, seeing that 
there are priests that offer 
gifts according to the law : 
5 who serve uuto the ex- 
ample and shadow of hea- 
venly things, as Moses was 
admonished of God when 
he was about to make the 
tabernacle: for, See, saith 


are 


serve the 





about to complete the tabernacle : 


sary that the words should refer to an 
wet done in the state pointed out, how- 
ever the nature of that act may be, in 
each case of its being done, such as to be 
accomplished at the moment, and not 
enduring onwards: which latter would 
certainly involve the eontradietion above 
spoken of. Thus regarded then, what is 
it which our High Priest in heaven has 
to offer? In eh. v. 7, He is described as 
having offered prayers and supplications 
in the days of His flesh: and it might be 
thought that His iutereeding for us, eli. 
vil. 25, might be here meant, the offering 
being those intercessions. But this would 
hardly satisfactorily give the foree of the 
word somewhat, which,as Delitzsch remarks, 
is too conerete for such an interpretation. 
It must be something with which and by 
virtue of which, and as offering and apply- 
ing which, onr High Priest enters and 
ninisters in the Holy of Holies above. 
Now if we look to the analogy of ch. ix. 
7, 12, we see (1) that the high priest 
entered the holy place “ noé without blood, 
which he offers for himself, and for the 
iguorances of the peaple,’—(2) that Christ 
is entered into the holy places of heaven, 
not with the bluod of goats and bulls, but 
Ly His own blood: see also ib, ver. 25. 
This BLOoD of the one offering, Christ is 
represented as bearing into the Holy Place, 
and its application is set ever forth to us as 
a eontinuing and constantly repeated one. 
Thns this blood of sprinkling is regarded 
as being ia heaven, ch. xii. 26: as being 
sprinkled ow the believer as the end of his 
election, 1 Pet. i, 2: as cleansing us from 
all sing 1 Sohn i. 7: as that wherein the 
saints wash their robes and make them 
white, Rev. vii. Lf. Still, as Delitzsch also 
remarks, this is not the place to enlarge on 
this matter, seeing that it is merely inci- 
dentally introduced here, the present object 
being to shew that it is in heaven, and uot 
on earth, that our High Priest ministers). 

4.) Yea, if (the counexion is 


obvious: “our High Priest must have 
somewhat to offer. But o2 earth this 
could uot be: yea, &e.”) He were on 
earth, He would not even de a Priest 
(observe the emphasis: whieh is not, as 
Bleck, He would uot even be a priest, 
much less a High Priest, put the stress 
is ou the verb be, and it Is taken us a 
matter agreed that the JfZigh Priest be- 
longed to the genus priest: “He woukl 
not even belong to the category of priests.” 
In the background lies, “and if not se, 
certainly could not bea High Priest 2” but 
it is not brought forward, nor doesit belong 
to the arcument), since there are (‘there 
are already ? not, “ aere,” as is shewn by 
the present tease below. The time indieated 
is that of writing the Epistle) those who 
offer the gifts according to (the) law: 
men who serve (this word thus rendered 
occurs eight times in St. Luke, four times 
in St. Paul, and six times in this Epistle. 
It has the general sense of “ serving,’ 
either God, as almost always, or some 
especial portion of divine serviee or sacred 
things, as here and chi. xiii. 10) the delinea- 
tion (the word cannot, asin ch.iv. 11, mean, 
a pattern, or example: but must be taken 
us Meaning a suggestive representation, or 
sketch) and shadow (‘adumbration.’ See on 
ch. x. 1, where the shadow and image are 
contrasted) af the heavenly things (i.e. the 
things in heaven, in the heavenly sane- 
tuary. Chrysostom understands it of spz- 
ritual things :—and then goes on to in- 
stance the work of the Spirit in baptisra, 
the power of the keys, the utterauce of 
Christian praise, &e. But the context 
clearly requires the other yiew), even as 
Moses was commanded (“adimouished of 
God,” A. V., an excellent rendering) 
when about to complete (not in distine- 
tion from deginuéng, as it he were about 
to put the finishing stroke to the work 
already nearly ended: but involving the 
whole work: “to take in hand and carry 
on to completion’) the tabernacle: for 
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he, that thow make all 8 for, See, saith he, that thou make «bx. .v. 
Mrngs caccording ta. eT is icourding to the patlern 2 eo 
pattern shewed to thee in|* rcs : 5 : Be ern a Nua 
the mount. © But now hath ishewed to thee in the mount. & But view“ 


he obtained a more excel-| now “hath he obtained a more ex- beter. ii.4, 


lent ministry, by how much | 
also he is the mediator of 
a better 


covenant, which 


Wes Ee rds r'one which 
pranises. arr ee hat : , 
Jfirst covenant Aad been Wwpon hetter 
faultless, then should no that 


place hare been sought for 
the second. ° For finding 





a second, 


(justifies the assertion by the following cita- 
tion) take heed, He says (supply God ; 
there enn be no doubt of this here, where 
the words following are God’s own), that 
thou makest all things (this is not in 
the Septuagint, nor in the Hebrew, but is 
supplied also by Philo) according to the 
pattern which was shewn thee in the 
mount. [ft now we ask what this pattern 
was, we are met with various replies. 
Faber Stapulensis interprets it, “that 
What wag sliewn to Moses in the mount 
wis not the truth itself, but only an adum- 
Lration and idea of it.’ And so Sehlich- 
ting, coneluding, “so that the ancient 
tabernacle was only an example of an 
example, and a shadow of a shadow.” 
This view is strongly controverted by 
Delitzseh, who takes the pattern to be 
the veritable heavenly things themselves, 
not seen however by Moses directly aud 
naturally, which would be impossible, bat 
made visible to him in a vision. I do 
not see that there is much to choose 
between the two views. If the latter he 
taken, then surely the vision thus vouch- 
sited to Moses was itself’ only an_ inter- 
mnediate representation, and so this view 
cowes much to the same as the other. 

6.] But now (the logical, not the 
temporal ave, as in ch. ix. 265 xi. 16, 
and frequently in St. Panl, meaning, “as 
the fact really is”) He hath obtained 
a more excellent ministry (than that of 
any earthly priests), in proportion as He 
is also (also, introducing a special re- 
terence to an already acknowledged fact, 
as in ch. vi. 7, where sce note) mediator 
(the meaning of the word is, one who 
hecomes a guer between two persons, as- 
suring te each the conseut of the other to 
some point agreed on in common. The 
genitive aftcr mediator may either be of 
the persons between whom, us in 1 Tim. ii. 


Vou. Il. 


8% cheval 


cellent mustry, in proportion as he wh 
is also mediator of a better covenant, 


hath been established 
promises, 7! Por if ien. vii nas. 


first covenant were faultless, 
then would not place be sought for 
8 Por finding fault with 


5: or of one of the parties concerned: 
or of the object of the mediation, the 
agreement or covenant. And in this last 
sense is the genitive here. Jesus is the 
mediator, between God and ns) of a better 
covenant, of one which has been laid 
down (literally, lias been daw-giren, or 
enacted: see on ch. vii. TL. The word 
Jaw is also used of the new coveuaut by 
St. James, 1. 25; ii. 12: see also iv. 12, 
and St. Paul, Rom. iii. 27; vill. 2; ix. 31) 
upon (on the condition of) better promises 
(viz. those which are about to be  par- 
ticularized in the following citation. Theo- 
doret says, “ For the old covenant had 
joined to it) material promises, a laud 
flowing with milk and honey, and abun- 
dance of children, and the like: but the 
new has eternal life, and the kingdom of 
heaven.” But as Bleck objects, it would 
be very improbable that the Writer should 
intend to refer the promises, on which the 
old covenant was based, to mere earthly 
blessings, in the face of such a designa- 
tion of the hope of Abraham and the 
patriarchs, as we find in ch, xi. 1O—19). 
7.) Argumentation, exactly as inch. vii. 
Hl, from sayings of God, to shew the 
duperfection of the former covenant. 
For if that first (covenant) were (or, had 
becn) blameless (without defect in that 
for which a covenant with God is intended. 
It is the contrary of “weak and profit- 
less,” ch, vii. 18), a place would not be 
(not, would not have been) sought (i.e. 
space opened, viz. in the words of the fol- 
lowing prophecy, which indicate the sub- 
stitution of such a covenant for the old one. 
Bleek gives a rather far-fetched interpreta- 
tion,—that the place is the place in men’s 
hearts, as distinguished from the tables of 
stone on which the first covenant was 
written; referring to 2 Cor. iii, 3 for a 
similar distinction. But it is far better to 
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iJen sss, them, he saith, * Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, when I will 
accomplish upon the house of Tsrael 
and upon the house of Judah a new 
9not according to the 
covenant that I appointed to their 
fathers in the day when I took them 
hy the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Heypt; beeause they eon- 
tinned not in my covenant, and T 
regarded them not, saith the Lord. 


BY, 33, 4. 


covenant : 


understand it of a place in history) for a 
second (the emphasis is on second), 
8—12.] Proof, that a place for asecoud 
ix contemplated, by citation trom Jeremiah, 
For (introduces the substantiation of the 
assertion) blaming them (‘hem, viz. the 
persons under the first covenant, who were 
not rendered perfect by it) He saith (the 
following citation is the great prophetic 
passage Jer, xxxi. 31—34; see also 
Ezek, xxxvi. 25—27. ‘ After the sack of 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah with the other eap- 
tives was brought in chains to Rama, 
where Nebuzaradan had his head-quarters. 
There took place, at God’s special eom- 
mand, his prophecies of the future entire 
restoration of Israel, of another David, of 
Rachel’s wailing over her children at Rama, 
and their future return, of the new ecove- 
nant resting ou absolute and veritable for- 
giveness of sins which Jehovah would make 
with his people, these prophecies forming 
the third part of the third trilogy of the 
three great trilogies into which the pro- 
pheeies of Jeremiah may be divided: ch. 
axii—xxyv., the book against the shep- 
herds of the people: eh. xxvis—xsix., the 
hook of Jeremiah’s contlict agaiust the 
false prophets: ch xxx., xxxi., the book of 
restoration,” Delitzsch,  « The question 
which has before now been abundantly 
handled, whether the sayin, refers to the 
return of the exiles, or to the covenant of 
which Christ is the mediator, ar to the 
future general conversion of the Jews, or 
whether some things in it to one of these, 
some to another, or whether the whole in 
its lower literal sense to the return of the 
exiles and in its higher spiritual sense to 
Christ and His kingdom, must be answered 
hy the considerations before adduced ou 
ch, BS. Tt belongs thronghont to the 
eyele of Messianic prophecies, and is one 
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fault with them, he saith, 
Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, when I will 
make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel and. 
with the house of Judah: 
9 not according to the cave- 
nant that [made with their 
fathers in the day when 
‘took them by the hand to 
lead them out of the land 
of Egypt; because theu 
continued vot in my core- 
nant, and I regarded thent 





of the most beautiful and sublime of them ; 
and its true fultilment can only be sousht 
in the covenant brought in by the Saviour, 
and in the salvation throngh Him imparted 
to mankind, and ever more and more un- 
folded and completed. This is the esse, 
however this salvation, in the perecption 
and declaration of the prophet, is bound 
up with the restoration of the ancient. 
covenant people and their reunion in’ the 
land of their home.” Bleek), Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord (“the pro- 
phecy, taken from this rich eycle of pro- 
pheeies concerning the last things, whose 
clear Messianic sense allows of no evasion, 
begins with Jeremiah’s constant formula. 
‘behold the days come?” Delitesch), and 
(so literally, meaning, when) I will ac- 
complish upon (the Septuagint has, “7 
will make with.” The difference is beyond 
doubt intentional, to set forth the com- 
pleteness of the new covenant) the house of 
Israc] and upon the house of Judah (both 
these, Isvacl first and Judah afterwards, 
were sent into captivity for their sins + and 
both are specified severally in God’s pro- 
mise of grace and restoration) a new 
covenant (see on ch. vii. 22): 9.] 
(this covenant is first speeitied negatively : 
it is vot to be like that first one) not ac- 
cording to the covenant (different in 
quality from, not after the measure of) 
which I appointed to (not “with:” it isa 
pure dative, and betokens mere agency on 
the part ot the subjeet, God: the people of 
Israel, the objects, being only recipients, 
not co-agents) their fathers in the day of 
my taking hold of their hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt; because 
they abode not in my covenant, and I 
disregarded them (many take the sentence 
beginning with beeause as an independent 
one—* because they abode not in Wy 
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not, saith the Lord, © For 
this is the covenant that £ 
twill make with the house 
of Isvacl after those days, 
saith the Lord; Twill put 
my laws into their mind, 
write them ino their 
hearts: aad £ will be lo 
them a God, and they shail 
be to me a people: Vand 
they shall not teach every 
man kis neighbour, and 
every his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: 
for all: shail know me, 
Jram the least to the 
greatest, ' For I will be 


and q 
wall 


man every 


Kuow the 


know me, 


greatest. 


covenant, I also disregarded them ”’), saith 
the Lerd. On the tact of their not 
contiming in God's eovenant, Delitzsch 
gives a striking quotation from Schelling, 
—* The Law appears to be the mere ideal 
of a religions constitution, as it has never 
existed in fact: in practice, the Jews were 
ahnost Utroughont polytheists. The sub- 
stanee ot their natioual fecling was formed 
by hheatheudom; the accidents only, by 
revelation, From the queen of heaven 
down to the abominations of the Phoni- 
cians, caid even to Cybele, the Jews passed 
through every grade of paganism.” Tn 
fact,” adds Dehitzsch, “there is no period 
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10 Por this is the covenant that I] ren.x.1s. 
will establish to the house of Isracl 
after those days, saith the Lord, to 
put my laws into their mind ; and I 
will write them in their hearts, and 


1 God, and mZecu.vill.8 


they shall be te me for a people : 
Mand "they shall not have to teach » 
every man Ins ¢ fellow-citizen, and 


Isa liv, 18. 
Jehu vi. $5. 
1 John ii, 27, 
+ So atl our 
auctent au 


lis) brother, saying, therties 


Lord: beeause all shall 
from the 


least to the 


12 Because TL will be mer- 


ef the history of Isracl before the capti- - 


yity, in which more or less idolatry was 
not united with the worship of Jehovah, 
except the time of David aud the first years 
ot Solomon, during which the influence of 
Samnel still coutinued to be felt. And 
when by the captivity Idol-worship was 
eompletely eradicated from the people, as 
far at least as regards that part of it whieh 
returned, it is well known that a hy po- 
critical letter-worship got the mastery over 
them, which was morally very lite better.” 
See note on Matt. xii, 43. 10.| For 
(the reason rendered is for the expression 
“new,” above: “xew, Tsay: for. . 2’) 
this (predicate, exphined in what tollows) 
is the covenant which I will establish to 
the house of Israel (Israel here in its 
wider sense, comprehending beth Israel 
proper and Judah: because then all Israel 
shill be again united) after those days 
(alter the end of that dispensation, when 
those days of disregard are over), saith 
the Lord, giving (or, putting. This is 
the first of the dcéfer promises ou which 
Y 


J 


the new covenant is established) my laws 
into their mind (their inward parts, their 
spiritual man, as distinguished from the 
mere sensorium whieh receives impressions 
trom without); and on their heart will I 
iaseribe them (contrast to the inseription of 
the old law, which was on tables of stone: 
sec 2 Cor, iit, 3), and I will be to them 
for (as ch. i. 5, which sec) a God, and 
they shall be to me for a people. 

11.) Second of the better promises— 
universal spread of the knowledge of God: 
following on the other, that God would 
put His laws in their minds and write 
them iu their hearts. And they shall 
not have to teach every man his [fellow ]- 
citizen, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know (plural: ‘ Know ye’’) the 
Lord: because all shall know me, from 
the small [one] even to the great [one | 
of them (that is, they shall be all taught 
of God,” as cited by our Lord in Jolin vi. 
45, from Isa. liv. 18, as written fu the 
prophets, alluding to such passages as 
this, and Joel ii. 28, 29. See also 1 Jolin ii. 
20, 27, and notes there. Under the old 
covenant, the priests’ lips were to keep 
knowledge, and they were to teach the 
people God’s ways: under the new, there 
is no more need for the believer to have 
recourse to man for teaching in the know- 
ledge of God, for the Holy Spirit, which 
is given to all that ask, reveals the things 
of Christ to each, according to the mea- 
sure of his spiritualattainment and strength 
ot fuith. And the inner reason of this 
now follows, making, formally, the third 
ot these better promises, but in tact bound 
up with, and the eondition of, the last 


mentioned). Because (by God passing 
” 
fw 
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o Rom. xi. 27. 
ch. x. 17. 

tand their 
inignities ig 
omitted by 
the beat of 
our ancient 
aufhorittes. 

pacor. v.17. 


sins tT will 
BP Tn that he saith, A 
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eiful to their iniquities, 
LT remember 


nant], he hath made the first old. 
But that which decayeth and waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away. 
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merciful to their unright- 
eousness, and their sins 
and their iniquities will I 
remember no more. 3 In 
that he saith, A new cove- 
nant, ke hath made the 
jirst ald. Now that which 
decayeth and wazxeth old is 


and their 
no 
new [cove- 


more. 





1X. 1 Now aceordingly the first |"eedy to vanish away. 


covenant had also ordinanees of di- 


by the former guilt of IIis sinful people, 
und beginning a new relation of grace 
with them, is this blessed change made 
possible.” De Wette) I will be merciful 
to their iniquities, and of their sins will I 
make mention no more. 

13.] Transition to the antithetical paral- 
Jel which he is about to draw between the 
former, earthly and ceremonial, and the 
latter, heavenly and actual tabernacle: see 
summary at ch. ix. 1. In saying (here, as 
in each of those, the snbject is God, be- 
longing here to the following verb: * when 
God saith”), A new [covenant |, he hath 
made old (nade old, viz. by speaking of,— 
aud where God is the speaker, actually in 
decree establishing, seeing that all God's 
sayings are realities,—a new one) the first 
[covenant]. But (transition from a par- 
ticnlar assertion, to an axiomatic general 
truth: as in Rom. xiv. 23) that which is 
being made old (the saying of God hath 
made old that first covenant: the state of 
aatiquation thereby juduced, continues, as 
the perfeet tense shews,—and hence the 
covenant is continually being made ald) 
and getting into old age is nigh unto 
vanishing away (the writer uses the ex- 
pression of the whole time subsequent to 
the utterance of the propheey. At that 
time the being made old began, by the 
mention of a new covenant: and from that 
time the first covenant might be regarded 
as ever dwindling away, so to speak, and 
near its end, which God might bring on at 
any time. It is far better to regard the 
being ready to vanish away thus, than, 
with some, to place it at the time of the 
Writer, when in fact it had already taken 
plaee). 

Cuar. IX.1.] The chief train of thonght 
and argument, although in the main for- 
warded, has been for the present somewhat 
broken, by the long citation in the last 
chapter. It is now resumed. Christ is 
the High Priest of a heavenly tabernacte, 
the Mediator of a covenant established 
upon better promises. This latter has 


IX. 1} Then verily the 
first covenant had also 


been shewn out of Scripture: and it has 
been proved that the old covenant was by 
that Seripture pronounced to be transitory 
and near its end. As such, it is now com- 
pared in detail with this second and better 
one, as to its liturgical apparatus and 
proffered means of access to God. These 
are detailed somewhat minutely, mention 
being even made of some whieh are not in- 
sisted on, nor their symbolism explained ; 
and the main point of comparison, the access 
into the holiest place, is hastened on. In 
this particular especially the infinite supe- 
riority of the new covenant is insisted on: 
and the whole access of Christ into God’s 
presence for us is elaborately contrasted 
with the former insufficient eeremonial ac- 
cess by means of animal sacrifices. In one 
point, above all, is this contrast brought 
out: the supreme efficacy of the blood 
of Christ, as set against the nullity of the 
blood of bulls and of goats to purge away 
sin. Then the subject of the heavenly 
+ tabernacle and holy place is recurred to, 
and the future prospect of Christ’s re- 
appearing from thence opened. 
1—5.| The liturgical appliances of the 
Jirst covenant. 1.] Now accordingly 
(this takes up the thought of ch. viii. 5, 
where the command is recited direeting 
Moses to make the tabernacle after the 
pattern shewn hin in the mount. In pur- 
suance of that command it was that the 
first covenant had, &c.) the first [cove- 
nant] (not, the first tabernacle, as the 
reeeived text in the Greek wrongly and 
elumsily glosses. There is no qnestion bee 
tween a first and seeond tabernacle : the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle is a 
prototype, not an afterthonght. The gloss 
has probably arisen from a blunder in in- 
terpreting “the first tabernacle” in ver. 8: 
see there) had (it was uo longer snbsisting 
in the Writer’s time asa covenant, however 
its observances might be still surviving. 
Or perliaps the word had may refer back 
to the time indieated in ch. viii. 5, when 
Moses made the tabernacle: had, when its 
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SAN Ge a Exod xy 3, 


vice, and a worldly sane- aK 

ary, or e tube JeMieastin : 
sae hear eee (nary For the tabernacle AVIS eda. 
tabernacle made; the first, established, the first one, © wherein « Hxod. svi 
wherein was ihe caadle- was I the ce indlestick, and &thet table, 4 


stick, aud the table, and 
the shewbread; which is 
called the sanctuary. 3 tad 
after the second veil, the | 
tabernacte which is called 
the Iloliest of all; 4 which 
had the golden censer, and | 


liturgical apphanees were first provided. 
But 1 prefer the other view) also (as well 
as this second and more perfect covenant : 
not that this has all the things below men- 
tioned, but that it too possesses its corre- 
sponding liturgical apphanees, though of a 
higher kind) ordinances (“the old cove- 
nant also had Hturgieal ordinances, which 
were of divine right, ordinanees which 
rested their obligatory right upon revela- 
tion from God and declaration of His will.” 
Delitzsch) of service (corship : see ch. vili, 
5 and note), and its (or, the: see below) 
worldly sanctuary (as the whole passage 
treats of the distinction between the two 
sanetuaries, one Into whieh the Levitical 
priests entered, and the other into which 
Christ is entered, it is certain that the signi- 
fieation must be loeal only. worldly, i.e. 


‘mundane, belonging to this world. It - 


stands opposed to hearenfy, and is an epi- 
thet distinguishing the sanctuary of the 
first covenant from that of the second, not 
one common to the two. This is also shewn 
by the artiele fe. The first covenant had 
not merely @ worldly sanctuary, but the 
only sanetuary which was upon earth: 
that one which was constructed after the 
pattern of things in the heavens). 

2—5.] Ixplanatory of the worldly 
sanctuary by a particular detail. For 
the tabernacle was established (set up 
as a tent), the first one (in situation to 
those entering: sce Acts xvi. 12 note), in 
which were the candlestick (with seven 
lights: of gold, carved with almond flowers, 
pomegranates, and Hlies: see Exod. xxv. 
31—39, xxxvii. 17—24. There were fen 
of these in the Temple of Solomon, see 
1 Kings vi, 49; 2 Chron. iv. 7: but 
in the seeond Temple, the Mosaie regu- 
lation was returned to, and only ove 
placed in the tabernacle: see 1 Mace. i. 21, 
iv. 49. Josephus deseribes Vespasian’s tri- 


umph, and the candlestick as borne in it, 


and the shewbread ; 
which is called the Atle place. 3 But f Bsn 
‘after the second veil, 
which is called 
thaving a golden censer, 





ek xod. xvv, 


that tabernacle, 25,3 Baw. 





xl. 
ot eh. vi. 


the tabernacle iy 
holy of holies ; 
and 8 the g Exod. xxv. 


WM XXVi. 
83. & aL, 3,21. 


which is now to be seen in relief on the 
arch of Titus at Rome), and the table (for 
the shewbread : of shittim [acacia ? |] wort, 
overlaid) with gold, Exod. xxv. 23—30, 
xxxvit, LO—16, of which there was ove 
only in the Mosaie tabernacle, and in the 
second temple (1 Mace.asabove |, but fea in 
Solomon’s temple, see 2 Chron. iv.8; also ib. 
ver. 19; 1 Chron. xxvill. 16; 1 Kings vii. 

48), and the shew of the bread (so literally. 

There can be little doubt that Tholuck and 
Delitzsch are right, who understand this 
not of the custon of exhibiting the bread, 
but, seeing that the Writer is speaking of 
conerete objects, as the heap of bread itself 
thus exhibited) ; which tabernacle (“ that 
tabernacle namely, which’) is called the 


holy place (literally, places or parts: there 
is no substantive expressed). 3,] But 


(as bringing ont by anticipation the same 
contrast which we have in vv. 6, 7) after 
(i.e. in entering: “behind,” as we should 
say, if regarding it ‘in situ’) the second veil 
(or enrtain hanging before the sanctuary. 
There were in reality two of these, as de- 
scribed in Exod. xxvi.31—37: one before the 
holy of holies itself [ vv. 31—35], the other 
hetore the tabernacle door [vv. 36, 37 ]) 
the (not “a,” see above) tabernacle which 
is called holy of holies (literally holies) ; 
having (see below) a golden censer [or, 
altar of incense] (there is considerable 
difficulty here. The word used may 
mean etther an altar upon which, or a 
censer in which, incense was burnt. On 
the side of the latter meaning it is re- 
markable, that much stress is laid by the 
Mischna upon the censer to be used on the 
day of expiation, as distinguished from 
that used on any other day: on the fact of 
its being of gold, and of a partieular and 
precions kind of gold. But if this latter 
interpretation be adopted, we are involved 
in the following difficulty. This gofden 
censer is nowhere named in the law; the 
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ark of the covenant overlaid round |e ark 


bFxed si ahout with 


cold, 


word rendered “ ernser” by A.V. in Levit. 
xvi. 12, is a shallow basin, in which the 
high priest on the day of atonement was to 
take incense from the incense-altar tute the 
holy place. Besides which, it is not speei- 
tied as gulden; nor was it kept in the Holy 
of holies, Indeed it could not have been, 
or the high priest would Lave been obliged 
to feteh it trom thence before burning in- 
eense in it, which is most improbable. Of 
these, the first-mentioned objection is not 
Cecisive ; for onr Writer is speaking, not of 
Mosnic usage only, but of several things 
outside the 1 ovisions of the law itself ; and 
thus onr explan ation of any difficulty need 
not be sought in the provisions of the law 
only, but also in subsequent Jewish usage. 
Uf now, influeneed by the above difkenl- 
ties, We adopt the interpret ation ‘altar 
of incense,” a difficulty arises, certaiuly 
not Tess than any of those adduced above. 
On the one hand the word having at 
first sight seems to adimit of no other 
meaning than a loenl one, “ coutatring.” 
The parallelism with wherein was above 
appears to demand this, and the fact 
that the other things mentioned are be- 
yond question intended to be é2, not merely 
belonging to, the Holy of holies, On 
this, see more below. Taking it us 
our first impression, we are startled by 
the Juct, that the altar of ineense was 
nol in the Holy of holies, but outside it. 
Hience Bleck, De Wette, and Linemiunn, 
suppose that the Writer has fallen into a 
wiistake, and Bleck inters from this that he 
wus not an inhabitant of Palestine, but an 
Alexandrine. But as Delitzsch observes, 
whichever he were, he must have becn a 
perfect inonster of ignorance, to have fallen 
into any such error.“ Then,’ continues 
Delitzsch, “sinee we eannot submit him to 
such an imputation, is there any intent 
which our Writer may have had, inducing 
him to aseribe the altar of incense to the 
Holy of holies, notwithstanding that he 
knew its loeal situation to be in the Holy 
place??? There is such an intent, recog- 
nized even by Bleck himself. “The Au- 
thor,” says Bleck, and atter him Tholuck, 
“ treats the Holy of holies, irrespective of 
the veil, assy mbolieal of the he: iwenly sane- 
tnary, and lad also a motive to include in 
it the allar of incense, whose offerings of 
Ineense are the symbol of the prayers of 
the saints, Rev. viii. 37?) And even so it 
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of the covenant 
by overlaid round about with 
“| gold, wherein wasthe golden 


is. Not only the New Test. writings, but 
the Old Test. also, Isa. vi. 6, speak of a 
heavenly altar, which is the antitype 
there of the earthly. Considering the 
fact that this antitypieal altar belonged 
to the Holy of holies, into which Christ en- 
tered through the torn veil, it was obvious 
for our Writer to reckon the typical aliar 
also among the things belonging to the 
Holy of holies. Our ‘second question then 
is, whether our Writer is justified, having 
this motive, in reekoning the altar of in- 
eense among the furniture of the Holy of 
holies. And our answer is, Entirely so: 

the following considerations have weight : 

a) that the altar ot’ Incense, by Exod. xxx, 

6, xl. 5, is to be placed before the ark of 
the eovenant, or before the Capporeth 
[inercy-seat |, ive. in the middle between 
the eandlestick on the right and the table 
of shewbread ou the lett, so that its plaee is 
subordinate to the ark of the covenant: 
b) that on the day of atonement, it, as 
well as the mercy-seat, was sprinkled with 
the blood of the sin-offering: e) that in 
1 Kings vi. 22, as well as by our Writer, 
it is reekoned to the Holy of holies, being 
there called the altar belonging to the 
sanctuary [A. V. “the altar “that was by 
the oracle’ *). The solution to be gathered 
from this would be, that the altar of in- 
cense, being appointed by the Mosaie ordi- 
nanee to stand in immediate contiguity to 
the veil separating the Holy of holies, and 
being destined in its use espeeially tor the 
service of the Holy of holies [for this, not- 
withstanding the objection brought by 
Delitzsch, might have weight ; the exterior 
altar of burnt- -oflering did not belong in 
any such striet sense to the sanetnary “and 
mercy-svat], and being deseribed in more 
than one plaee of Seriptnre [e. g. Exod. 
xxx. 6; 1 Kings vi. 22] as conneeted with 
the sanctuary, is taken by the Writer as 
appertaining to the Holy of holies: he 
choosing, thus to describe it, the some- 
what anbiguous word having, and not 
“ whereinwas,” as before. Lhave thus given 
both views of the solution to be sought : 

and will now state the result. 1) On either 

hypothesis, having eannot be kept to its 
stricter meaning ot containing. For neither 
the eenser nor the incense-altar was kept 
vn the Holy of holies. 2) The language of 
the Misehna concer ning the golden censer 
is very strong, and more weight. still is 
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pol that had manna, and eolden pot containing the Manna, 


alaron’s vod that budded, 


: Cay ole on i Ey ies 
and the tables of the cove-| and 'Anron’s rod that Inidded, ait: yeganith, 2 


nent; Sand over it the the tables of the covenant ; 


ince ace | 
vherubiams of glory shadow- | I 
tay the mercyseat; of whict | 
is 4 
1 


2 Chron. v. 10, 


given to it when we reflect that it is espe- 
cially of the day of expiation Chat our 
Writer is preparing to speak. 3) The 
word golden should not be overlooked in 
the ecnsideration. When the ark of the 
covenant by and by is spoken of, which 
like the altar of incense was overlaid with 
gold, itis not said to be golden, but only 
“overlaid all round with gold.” And this 
predicate being thus emphatically thrown 
forward, it is hardly possible to help teeli: ¢ 
that a stress is laid on it, and it is not 
need without design. And if we enquire 
what this design is, we can hardly find 
fault with the reply which says that it is 
to distingnish a golden censer from some 
other Kinds of censers. 4) On the whole 
then Vo should say that the balunce in- 
clines towards the “censer” interpretation, 
vhough | do not tecl by any means that 
the difficulty is removed, and should hail 
any new solution which might elear it still 
turther), and the ark of the covenant (sce 
Ibxod. xxv. 10 fT, xxavii. 2 th: called by 
this name, Josh. iii. 6 and in other places) 
covered round on all sides (“ wifhin and 
without,” Exod. xxv. 11) with gold (the 
ark, a chest, was of shittim [aeacia) wood, 
overlaid with plates of fine gold, Exod. as 
above. ‘The ark of the covenant was in the 
Holy of holies in the Mosaic tabernacle, 
amd in the temple of Sclomen, 1 Kings 
viii. 4, G.I the sack by the Chaldeans, 
it disappeared. See a legend respeeting its 
fate in 2 Mace. ii, 1—S, where curiously 
enough “the tabernacle, and the ark, and 
the altur of Inccuse,” are classed together. 
The second temple did not contain it, but 
it was represented by a stone basement 
three fingers high, called “the stone of 
tonudation”’), in which [was] a golden 
pot (Ex. xvi, 82—31. The word “golden” 
is added by the Septuagint : so also Philo: 
the Wel rew has merely “a pot,” as A. N3) 
containing the manna (viz, an omer, 
eteh qnan’s daily share laid up for a me- 
inerial, see Exod. xvi. 32 with ib. 16. That 
Unis pot was to be placed é the ark, is wot 
said there, but it was gathered probably 
trom the words “hefore the Lord.’ In 
1 Kings viii, 9; 2 Chron. v. 10, itis stated 
{at there was nothing in the ark in 


over it the cherubim of glory over- 
shadowing the merey-seat ; of which 





x 
1 Kings viii, 
», - 


> 
. . 2h. 
J Exod. xav. ds, 22. Levexvi.2. 1 Kings viii. 6, 7. 


Solomon’s temple, except the two tables 
Which Moses put therein at Horeb. But 
this, as Delitzsch observes, will not preve 
any thing against the pot of mana and the 
rod having ovee heen there; nay rather, 
froin the express declaration that there wis 
then nothing but the tables ot) stone, it 
would seem that formerly there had been 
other things there. The Rabbis certainly 
treat of the pot of manna, as of the rod, as 
being in the ark), and the rod of Aaron 
which budded (sce Numb. xvii. 1—11. It 
was to be laid up “ hefore the testimony,” 
in whieh Ben Gershom sces a proof that it 
was iu the ark. The Gemara mentions a 
tradition that with the ark disappeared the 
pot of manna, and the cruse of anointing oil, 
and the rod of Aarou with its almonds and 
blossoms, and the chest which the Philis- 
tines sent fora trespass: offering, 1 Sam. vi. 
4, 8), and the tables of the covenant (viz. 
the tables of stone on which the ten com- 
mandinents were written by the finger of 
God, Exod. xxv. 16, xxxi. 18; Dent. x.1— 
5; 1 Kings vill. 9; 2 Chron. v. 10, as 
above. Tt will he seen from these references, 
that these tables were ordered to be put in 
the ark); 5.] and over ahove it (the 
ark of the covenant) [the] cherubim (the 
well-known fourfold animal forms, feue- 
ing from human approach, and at the same 
time bearing up and supporting the glory 
of God: symbolizing, as T believe and have 
elsewhere maintained [Hulsean Lectures 
for ISd1. 0 Lect. i. See also note on Rev. 
iv, 6B—8], the creation of God. See more 
below) of glory (the glory, is the Shechinah, 
or bright clond of glory, in which Jehovah 
appeared between the cherubie forms, and 
to which, as attendants and wateliers, and 
upholders, they belonged) overshadowing 
(casting shadow down upon, causing to be 
shadowed) the merey-seat (the mercy- 
seat of Exod. xxv. 17: the massive 
golden cover of the ark of the covenant, 
on whieh the glory of Jehovah appeared 
between the cherubim, It was that upon 
which especially the blood of the propitia- 
tory sacrifice was sprinkled on the day of 
atonement, Levit. xvi. 15, and from this 
cireumstanee apparently, the propitiation 
taking place on it, it obtained its name of 
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we eannot now speak particularly, |e cannot now speak par- 


6 Now these things being thus ar- 
= sn 
ranged, ™the priests enter always into the priests went always into 


m Numb, 
Xxvili. 3. 


| ficelarly. § Nowwhen these 
things were thus ordained, 


paw StL TL the first tabernacle, aceomplishing , @¢ first tabernacle, accom. 


the serviee of God; 7 hut into the 


n Exod, xxx. 
WW 





q John xiv. 6, 


seeond the high priest alone ™ once 
3, every year, not without blood, ° whieh | every year, not without 
he offereth for himself, and for the 
ignorances of the people: 5? the 
Holy Ghost this signifying, 
1the way into the holy place hath 


| plishing the service of God. 
* But into the second went 
the high priest alone once 


blood, which he offered for 
himself, and for the errors 
of the people: Stke Holy 
Ghost this signifying, that 
the way into the holiest of 
all was not yet made mani- 


that 


not yet been made manifest, while | fest,while asthe first taber- 


the first tabernacle is as yet stand- 
ing: %the whieh tabernacle is a 


mercy-seat, or place of propitiation, It 
was the footstool of God, 1 Chron, xxviii. 2; 
Ps. xeix. 5, exxxii.7; Lam. ii. 1; the spot 
where He, the God of the covenant, met 
with Israel, the people of the covenant: see 
Exod. xxv. 22; Lev. xvi. 2; Numb. vit. 89); 
concerning which it is not [opportune | 
now to speak one by one (i. e. particularly. 
The elause refers evidently not to the 
eherubim only, but to all the eontents of 
the Sanctuary just mentioned). 

6, 7.} We now have that wherennto the 
above details have been tending, viz. the 
use made of the Sanctuary by the High 
Priest on the day of atonement. But 
(transitional) these things being thus 
arranged, into the first (foremost) taber- 
nacle {indeed]| continually (i.e. day by 
day, at any time, withont limits pre- 
scribed by the law: certainly, twice at 
least in every day, see Exod. xxx. 7 if.) 
enter (on the present, see above. It must 
not be rendered by an impertect, as A. V., 
‘weut’) the priests (the ordinary priests), 
accomplishing the services (the services 
meant are the morning and evening eare 
of the lamps, the morning and evening 
offering of incense, and the weekly change 
of the shewbread) ; 7.| but into 
the second (innermost, the Holy of holies) 
once in the year (i.e. on the day of 
atonement, the LOth day of the 7th month ; 
the same expression is used in reff. Exod. 
and Levit. The entrance took place, ox 
that day, twice at least, from Levit. xvi. 
12—16: the Misehna says, four [three ?] 
times, Jomav. 1; vii... Much trouble has 
heen spent by antiquarians on the question: 
see the whole treated in Blech, if it) be 


nacle was yet standing: 
\9whickh was a figure for 





thought worth while: it may suffiee here 
to say that the Writer follows the ordinary 
way of speaking among the Jews and our- 
selves, meaning by “onee,” 0” one oced- 
ston. Noone would think, if I said I was 
in the habit of seeing a certain person but 
once in every year, of asking how long I 
spent in his company during that day, and 
how often I looked upon him) the High 
Priest alone, not without (see ch. vit. 20) 
blood, which he offers (see ch. vill. 3) 
on behalf of himself, and the ignorances 
(sins of ignorance, see eh. v. 2. But the 
word may have a wider meaning than 
mere sins of ignorance) of the people (I 
have in my Greek Test. disenssed the 
question whether this sentence will bear 
to be taken “ for his own ignorances, and 
for those of the people?’ and have fonnd 
it not improbable, that this may have 
been intended) t 8.] the Holy Spirit 
signifying (by the typical arrangement 
of the sanetuary, excluding all from it 
except the High Priest onee a year: the 
reterence of “signifying” is not to be 
reterved back to the prophecy of Jeremiah 
above quoted. We often have the verb in 
this meaning of “ signifying by a repre- 
sentation 2’ so in ch. xii. 27) this (which 
follows), that the way to the holy place 
(i.e. the true holy plaees in heaven: for 
it is of autitype, not of type, that the 
Writer is here speaking. Hence there is 
no danger of mistaking the holy place 
here tor the outer tabernacle: it is as in 
Kzek. xii. 23; Lev. xvi. 16, 17, 20, 23, 27, 
the holy place, pay execllence) has not 
yet been manifested (not, dad not: the 
present form is maintained throughout : 
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the time then present, in 
which were offered both | 
gifts and sacrifices, that 
eould not make him that 
did the service perfect, 
as pertaining to the con- 
science; which stood oxly 





see below), while the first tabernacle is 
as yet standing (what first tabernacle ¢ 
That which was first in ¢éme, or first in 
order of space? Clearly the latter, which 
has already been used in ver. G+ no reason 
can be given for changing the sense to 
the temporal one, especially as the Writer 
is regarding the whole as present, and 
drawing no contrast as to time. In tact, 
if time be regarded, the heavenly, not 
the earthly tabernacle is the first. Still less 
ean we understand the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, as distinguished from the tem- 
ple: which would yield no assignable sense. 
Bleck supposes that the first taberuaele, 
thus understood, symbolizes the whole 
Jewish Levitical worship which took place 
in the first or outer tabernacle: Ebrard, 
that the whole, exterior and interior taber- 
nacle, is symbolical, the exterior of relative, 
the interior of absolute holiness. But both 
of these ideas are well refuted by Delitzsch, 
who reminds us that the first as well as 
the secoud tabernacle was symbolical of 
heavenly things): the which (viz. the first 
or anterior tabernacle, and that especially 
considered as obstrueting, by its yet re- 
naming, the way into the holiest) is (not, 
“was,” see above) a parable for (in re- 
Terence to) the time (period, or season, 
with reference to the divine dispensations) 
now present (so Primasins,—“ for what 
was then done in the temple, was a figure 
and similitude of that truth which is now 
fultilled in the ehureh.’? And thus re- 
cently, and to my mind decisively, De- 
Kitzsch. But observe, the first tabernacle 
was not a parable ef the present time, so 
fiat the present time should be the thing 
represented :—but a paruble——for,  re- 
served unto, or given in reference to, the 
present time,—of heavenly things, to which 
the aecess is in the present time revealed, 

This application ot the expression 
to the time now present, has not been the 
general view of Commentators. Chry- 
sostom and others have interpreted it of 
the time then present, the time before the 
eoming ot Christ. But this meaning, “the 
time which was instant,” would not agree 
with the present tense, are offered, to 
which cousequently those interpreters are 
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parable for the time now present ; 
according to which are offered both 
vifts and sacrifices, "having no power © Gat. iit, 


eh. vii. 1S, Ty, 


to perfect im conseience him that €*'! 
vserveth; 1 consisting only in * meats s Lev. xi. 


Col. ii. 16. 


obliged to do violence. Accordingly we 
have modifications of this view, e.¢. that 
of Ebrard, aud others, that the time meant 
is the present time of offering Old Test. 
sucrifiees, in which the readers of the 
Epistle were still taking a part. “The 
author might have called the time of the 
Old Test. worship ‘the past time,’ and 
he would doubtless have so ealled it, had 
he been minded to speak from his own 
standing-point : but with practical wisdom 
lle here speaks from that of his readers, 
who yet joined in the temple worship, and 
tor whem the period of sacrifices was not 
yet passed away.” Ebrard: — that of 
Bleck, Tholuck, and Liinemann, “This 

vst tabernacle is, or there lies in its 
establishment, a parabolie setting forth 
of the character of the present time in 
general, i.e. of the time of the Old Test., 
—of Judaism.” Bleek. And so A. V., 
“which was a figure for the time then 
present.” See more below under “ the 
time of reformation”); according to which 
(i.e. iv aecordance with which typical 
meaning ; a specification accounting tor 
and justitving the profitless character 
of the ordinances about to be spoken ot) 
both gifts and sacrifices are offered (the 
present implies only the matter-of-fact 
endurance of the Levitical offerings, not 
their subsistence in the divine plan), having 
no power to perfect in conscience (sec 
below) him that serveth (i.e. not the 
priests, but the people, who offered through 
them. ‘The offering Israelite assures, 
—doing, as he does, that which God's 
law requires,—his part, as a member, in 
the people of the law and of the promised 
salvation: he obtains also, if he does this 
with right feeling, operations of divine 
grace, whieh he seeks in the way  pre- 
seribed ; but, seemg that the Holy of holies 
jis not yet unveiled, the offerings eannot 
perfect him iz conscience, i.e. cannot put 
his moral-religions consciousness, in its 
inward feeling, into a state of entire and 
joyful looking for of salvation, so that 
his corseience should be an onward-wix- 
ing conseiousness of perfect restoration, 
of entire clearing up, of total emanvipa- 
tion, of his relation to God.” Delitzsch : 
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tNmab.sis. and drinks, and ‘divers washings, 


ce. 








xeh. if aes 
ye q 
veek=1 ty come, *throngh the greater and 


“ch. viii. 2. 


who continues, “The material offerings of 
ammimals are only parables, referring to 
the time when that which is parabolically 
set forth becomes actual, and passes into 
reality. They are, considered of them- 
selves, incapable of any action on the 
iuner part of a man; they are”); 

10.] only consisting in (on the am- 
higuity of construction, see in my Greek 
Yest.) meats and drinks, and divers wash- 
ings (probably the Writer has in mind 
both the legal and the Tahnndiesl con- 
ditions imposed upon them who served, 
See the very parallel place, Col. ii. 16. The 
law prescribed much about eating : nothing 
about drinking, except some general rules 
ot uneleanness, such as Lev, xi. 3-4,—and in 
peculiar cases, such as the prohibition of 
wine to the Nazarite, Numb. vi. 3,— and to 
the priests when ou actual service in the 
tabernacle, Lev. x. 9. But subsequent 
circumstanees and usage added other ob- 
servances and precedents: as, e.g. Dan, i. 
8; Hage.ii 18. Sce Matt. xxii, 24; Rom. 
xiv. 21. So there is no necessity to sup- 
pose that the allusion is to the feasts after 
sacrifice [ch. xiii, 10], or to the passover. 
Vhe divers washings may refer to all the 
various washings ordained by the law, 
Exod, xaix. 4; Lev. xi, 25, 28, 32, 40; 
xiv.6—9; xv. 5 ill; xvi.4, 24 ff; Numb, 
vill. 7; xix. 17 tf But it seems likely 
that not the sacerdotal washings, so much 
as those preseribed to or observed by the 
people, are mandy in view: such as those 
mentioned in Mark vil. -), ordinances of 
[the] flesh (i.e. belonging to flesh, as 
opposed to spirit. They regarded material 
things, gifts, sacrifices, meats, drinks, wash- 
ings, Which from their very nature could 
culy atteet the outward not the inward man), 
imposed until the season of rectification 
(i.e. wheu all these things would be better 
arranged, the substance put where the 
sliudow was before, the sufficient grace 
where the insnflicient type. The expres- 
sion probably refers to ch. vil. 8 £.,-—- 
the time when God would make with 
Wis people a better covenant. I need 
hardly remind the reader who has kept 
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them until the time of reformation. 
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in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings, and car- 
nal ordinances, imposed 
on them wnéil the time of 
reformation, ™ But Christ 
being come an high priest 
of good things to come, by 
a greater and more perfect 





pace with what has been said on “ the time 
now present” above, that this time of re- 
formation is one and the same with that. 
Those who give another meaning there, yet 
agree in referring these words to Christian 
times). 

11, 12.] The fulfilment of these types 
by Christ. But (the contrast is to the 
ineflectivencss and the merely provisional 
nature of the Levitical offerings) Christ 
(not “Jesus” here: because the Writer 
will introduce with emphasis that name 
which carries with it the fulfilment of all 
type aud prophecy. Nor again “the Christ,” 
because he will not say that ‘the Messiah’ 
was come, but will use that well-known 
name as a personal name belonging to Hin 
whom nowall Christians kuow by it) having 
appeared (the verb here used is the usnal 
word for appeeartug or coming forward 
as a historical person: appearmg on the 
stage of the world. And it is of this 
appearance of Christ in history that the 
word is here used. That appearance was 
the point of demarcation between pro- 
pleey and fnltihnent, between the old 
covenant and the new. So that the ex- 
pression is rather to be taken of the whole 
accomplished course of Christ summed up 
in one, than either of His first incarnation 
upon earth, or of His full inauguration 
into His Melchisedee High Priesthood in 
licaven) as High Priest of the good things 
to come (i.e. in this case, the blessed 
promises of the Christian covenant, dif- 
ferent, in the very nature of the case, 
trom the’r “good things to come,” but 
still, in formal expression, a term common 
tu them and us: so that the expression, 
“high priest of the good things to come,” 
night in its seantiness of sense have been 
used of a Jewish High Priest, just as it is 
in its fuluess of completed sense used of 
Chirist now. It is hardly necessary to 
udd that I tuke to come as meaning not, 
which were future in respect of the law, 
but which are now future; the “ inecor- 
ruptible inheritance” ot 1 Pet. i. 4, the 
“things hoped for” of ovr ch. xi. 1 
our Writer’s usage im retl. 


2 See 


The genitive 


11, 12 
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| 
tahernacle, not made with 


hauds, that is to say, not! 
of this building ; ? neither 
by the blood of goats aud 
calves, but by his oven 
blood he entered im once 
tuto the holy place, having | 
obtained eternal redemp- 


this 


after the word High Priest is not an 
attributive, but an objective one : the good 
things to come are the objects and ultimate 
regard of His Tigh Priesthood), through 
the greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is, not of this 
creation (1) Afow are these words to be 
constructed 2 2) to what tabernacte do 
they refer? 1) they belong to entered 
below, not to what weut before. For in 
that ense neither wonld he left without 
any preceding member of the negation to 
follow, or it must be considered as the 
sequence to “not made with hands,” or to 
“not of this creation,” cither of which 
wonld be absurd. 2) the through is local: 
as the Jewish High Priest passed through 
the first taber nacle in entering into the 
earthly oly place, so our High “Priest has 
passed through the greater and more 
perfect tabernacte to enter into the bea- 
venly Aoly place. But, this settled, 2) 
what is this greater and more perfect 
tabernacle 2 The Fathers for the most 
part interpret it ot Christ's body or 
Auman neture. Ebrard takes it of Christ's 
holy life, and “the holy place ” of His 
exaltation; passing, in fact, from reality 
into symbol: others explain it of the 
Church on earth: others, of the whole 
world: Hotimann, ot ¢he glorified Boddy 
of Christ, which, and not the Body of 
Hlis flesh, he maintains ean alone be said 
to be uot of this creation, and in whieh 
dwells (Col. ii, 4) all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily: Bleek, De Wette, Liine- 
mann, and Stier, of (he lower region of the 
heavens, through which Christ passed in 
ascending to the throne of God. Tholnck 
thinks it to be merely a superadded tea- 
ture, having no representation in reality, 
but serving only to complete the idea of 
a heav cnly, sanctuary. Delitzsch keeps to 
his interpretation in ch. viii, 2 [whieh 
see discussed in note there], as against 
liotmann. But here, as there, IT believe 
that his and Hofmann’s views run up into 
one; though perhaps here the weight is 
on his side, as it was there on Hofimann’s. 
The taserneele here, as in ch. vii. 2, is 
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I nor yet through 





split. 7. 
Coli da 
1 Pet, i. 1 
Rev. i.5.& 
ver. 26, 28. cho x. 1. 





v. 9. ¢ Zech iii. 


the heavens [see ch. iv, 11] through which 
Christ passed not only locally, but condi- 
tionally, heing the abade of blessed spirits 
and just men ‘made perfect : corresponding 
to His mystieal Body [see on ch. viii. 2: 
and below, on the ofher epithets of this 
tabernacle}, and the holy place is the 
heaven itself (ver. 21), the espeeial abode 
of the invisible and tnapproachable God. 
As regards the epithets of this dabernacte, 
first it is distingnished by the article the, 
‘that taber nacte of which we know,’ Then 
it is ealed greater, in contrast with the 
small extent snd import ot that other, 
und more perfect, in contrast with its in- 
eflectiveness and its exclusion from the 
divine presence: perhaps also with its 
merely symbolical, and its transitory na- 
ture. “Lhe indeterminate not made with 
hands, a word of St. Luke in similar con- 
nexion, Acts vil. 4S; xvii. 2, is explained 
hy the Writer himself by not of this 
creation, and serves as an apposition to 
the preceding. That tuhermacle is not built 
by hands of wen, but hy the Lord THimself, 
ch. viii. 2; it is of Tis own immediate 
placing, not helonging to this ercation, nat 
only not to this Inaterial ereation which 
surrounds ns, out of which we get our 
huikling materials, but altogether not to 
this first and present Guaation: it belongs 
to the age of the future, to the cloritied 
world.” “Delitzach. The rendering “ zo/ 
of this building,’ A. V., is wrong, and 
misses the idea, giving in faet a tauto- 
logical explanation for “vod made with 
hands”); nor yet (as if it were said, “no, 
nor with any of the typical aecompani- 
ments of that other taber nacle”’) through 
(as a medium of preparation and approach. 
‘rhe instrnmental sense very nearly ap- 
proaches the local: so that there need he 
no scruple about the apparently ditterent 
senses given in the two clauses : see above) 
blood of goats and calves (the plurals are 
shnply generie: for this portion of the 
ceremonies of the day of atonement, see 
Lev. xvi. [4, 15), nay rather (strongly con- 
trasting) through (see above: throngh, 
as Ilis medium ef entrance: it was as a 
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tion for us. 8 For if the 
blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh: 14 how auch 
more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the 


redemption | 





hee an heifer sprinkling the defiled, 

sanctifieth to the purity of the flesh : 
erretite Ithow much more € shall the blood 
nieve 't® of Christ, "who through the eternal 


1 Pet, iii. 18. 


key opening the holiest to Him) His own 
blood entered once for all (see ch. vii. 27) 
into the holy place, and obtained (not 
“having obtained,” as A. V. The re- 
demption was not accomplished zwheu He 
entered, but aceomplished by His entering. 
Here, as there, the contemporaneous coi- 
pletion of the two acts must be kept in 
view, and any sue rendering as Ebrard’s, 
“in bringing about,” carefully avoided) 
eternal redemption for us (eternal, an- 
swering to “once for all”? above: as 
Hofmann remarks, the redemption is the 
aim and end of the approach of our High 
Priest to God: if then this approach has 
once for all taken place, the redemption 
is therewith for ever accomplished. In 
the word redemption, as applied to our 
final redemption at the coming of Christ, 
the idea of ransom is rather in the back- 
ground, and that of deliverance prevails 
over it: but in both, as applied to the 
redemption which Christ wrought by His 
death, the idea of price paid for redemp- 
tion and redemption by that price, is 
kept prominent. The price paid for our 
redemption is His death [ver. 15] as the 
sacrifice of Himself. Titus 1.14; 1 Tim. ii. 5 
f.,—Hisblood, Eph.i.7,as thesacrifice of lis 
lite, Matt. xx. 28; 1 Pet. 1.19. And here 
also it is His blood which is the price paid). 

13—X.18.] Enlargement upon, and sub- 
stantiation of, this obtaining of eternal 
redemption; on which then follows, x. 19 ff, 
the third or direetly hortatory part of the 
Epistle. “ For the blood of His self-offeriug 
purifies inwardly unto the living serviee of 
the living God (vy. 13,14]: His redeeming 
death is the maugurating act of a new 
eovenant and of the heavenly sanctnary 
(vv. 15—23]: His entrance into the anti- 
typical holiest place is the conclusion of his 
all-sufficing atonement for sin[ vv. 24—26], 
after which only remains his reappearance 
to complete the realization of Redemption 
{vv. 27, 28]. In distinetion from the legal 
offerings which were constantly repeated, 
He has, by his offtring of Himself, per- 


formed the actual will of God which willed 
salvation [eh. x. 1—10]: our Sanetification 
is now for ever aecomplished, and the ex- 
alted Saviour reigns in expectation of ulti- 
mate vietory (x. 11—14]: and the promised 
new covenant has come in, resting on an 
eternal forgiveness of sins which requires no 
further offering [x. 15—18].” — Delitzseh. 

13, 14.] Arguineut, from the less to 
the greater, to shew the cleansing power 
of Christ’s blood. For (rendering a reason 
for ‘the obtaining of eternal redemption’) 
if (with the indicative “sanetifieth,”’ ‘aswe 
know it does’) the blood (the blood, com- 
pared with the blood below, beeause it is 
not the one blood compared with the other 
in its quality, but the shedding of the one 
blood compared with the shedding of the 
other: the articles then distribute the 
subject in each case) of goats and bulls 
(viz. the yearly offering on the day of atone- 
ment, Levit. xvi.), and ashes of an heifer 
(see the whole ordinanee, full of significance, 
in Num. xix. 1—22. ashes has no artiele, 
beeause the ashes were to be Inid up, and a 
portion used as wanted) sprinkling those 
who bave been defiled, sanctifieth to (so as 
to bring about) the purity (not “ purify- 
tng,” as A. V.) of the flesh (it is evident, 
that the Writer speaks only of the Levitical 
rites in their matter-of-fact results as works 
done, not of any divine grace whieh might 
accrue to the soul of the taithful Israelite 
from a spiritual partaking in them. The 
outward effect of the sacrifices of the day 
of atonement, as well as of the sprinkling of 
theashes of the heifer, was, to render cere- 
mouially pure before God, in the one ease 
trom the imputation of the defilement of 
sin on the whole people, in the other, from 
the detilement actually contracted by con- 
tact with death or uncleanness. These 
effeets they had in themselves : what others 
they had, out of themselves, belonged not 
so much to them, as to that great Sacrifice 
which they represented) ; how much more 
(see the logical counexion at the end) shall 
the blood of | the | Christ, who through the 
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eternal Spirit offered him-| Spint foffered niMsece without fault iepn.v. 
ed 


purify four 


self without spot to Goad, 
purge your conscience froin | 
dead works to serve the from 


early testimony. See note, 


eternal Spirit offered nrusecr (emphatic) 
without fault to God (first, when did He 
offer Himself? Clearly nof, as Socinns, 
and others, when he presented himsclf to 
God in heat en. For, as Delitzsch rightly 
observes, When Christ is antitypically or by 
way of contrast compared with the vietias 
of the Old Test. saerifiees, as the ritnal 
term without fault here shews that Ile is, 
then beyond question the offering on the 
cross is intended, which corresponds to the 
slaying the victim and offering him on the 
altar, Besides whieh, the ‘oblation in the 
hoy place’ was but the completion of the 

‘oblation on the altar,’ and, when Christ’s 
self-oflering is spoken of generally, we are 
to take the whole from the beginning, not 
merely that which was the last aet of it. 
This will guide us to the meaning of the 
somewhat diffienlt words, through the eter- 
nal Spirit. The animals which were offered 
had no will, no spirit of their own, whieh 
conld concur with the act of saerifiee. 
Theirs was a transitory life, of no potency 
or virtue. They were offered through the 
law rather than through any consent, or 
agency, or counteragency, of their own. 
But Christ offered Hinself, with His own 
consent assisting and empowering the saevi- 
tice, And what was that consent? The 
cousent of what ? of the spirit of a man? 
such a eonsent as yours or mine, given in 
and through our finite spirit whose acts are 
hounded hy its own allotted space in time 
and its own responsibilities ? No: but the 
consenting act of His divine Personality— 
His “eternal Spirit,” His Godhead, which 
from before time aequiescedin, and wrought 
with, the redemption-purpose of the Father, 
Thns we have spirié contrasted with flesh 
in speaking of our Lord, in several places: 
see Rom. 1. 3, 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 
18, This divine Personality it was, which 
in the Resurreetion so completely ruled and 
absorbed His flesh: this, which causes Him 
to be spoken of by St. Panl in 1 Cor. xv. 
45 asa“ life-giving Spirit,” and in 2 Cor. 
iii. 17 f. as absolutely “ the Spirit.” Not 
however that any confusion henee arises in 
the distinction of the divine Persons : “ the 
eternal Spirit” is not the Spirit of the 
Vather dwelling in Christ, nor is it the 
Holy Spirit given withont measure to 
Christ, but it is the divine Spirit of the 
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couscience 
“to serve 


m Luke i. 7% 


KC c in i. 3. 
ae 
the + sia 
werghtier 
1 Pet. iv. 2 


works 


Rom. vi. 13, 22. 


Godhead whieh Christ Himself had and 
was in His inner Personality. And the 
relevancy of such a clause here is, that the 
eternal Spirit is absolute spirit, divine 
spirit, and thus self-conscious, kiying down 
its own course pnrely of itself unbound by 
conditions, simply and entire ly free: so 
that Christ’s offering of Himself through 
the Eternal Spirit, is, as sueh, a moral act 
of absolute worth. through, i. e. by virtue 
of : so that His divine Spirit was the agent 
in the offering, penetrating and acting on 
the Humanity. without fault, as 
above observed, is the regular word of the 
ritual in reterenee to the vietims which 
mast he without spot when oilered. There- 
fore to understand it of the perteetion of the 
glorified human vatare of the ascended 
Saviour, as the Socinian interpreters, is 


-clearly beside the meaning, and contrary 


to analogy), purify our (the question of 
reading, our or your, is one not easy to 
settle. At the word “purify” we untortu- 
nately lose the evidenee of the great Vatiean 
M&S. : as it terminates there, and has been 
completed by a later hand. From all ana- 
logy it would seem that we must infer our 
to have been its reading here) conscience 
(our English word couseience does not 
reach the fulness of the term here wsed, 
the self-consctousness as regards God, the 
inner consciousness of relation to Him. 
This is, by the blood of Clivist, shed in the 
power of the divine Spirit, thoroughly 
purified, freed from the terror of guilt, 
cleared from alienation from Him and 
from all selfish regards and earnal pre- 
tences, and rendered living and real as 
He is living and real) from dead works 
(just as death was under the old law the 
fountain of ceremonial pollution, and any 
one by touching a dead body beeame un- 
clean, so carnal works, having their origin 
in sin, with which death is bound up, pol- 
Inte ‘the eonscienee. They are like the 
touching of the dead body, rendering the 
man unclean | in God’s sight, as not spring- 
ing from life in Him: inducing decay and 
corruption in the spirit. See on ch. vi. 1, 
and Chrysostom there quoted. Here, the 
reference to the dead body ean hardly be 
set aside, being more pointed than there, 
where I have rather advocated the general 
sense. The Writer does not here set 
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the transeressions under the 


qeh. iii. 


covenant, 9 they which 


ealled may receive the promise of the 
16 Foy where a 


eternal inheritance. 


testament is, there 


necessity be implied the death of 


roadie. bim that made it. 


forth dow this blood of Christ aets in puri- 
fying the conscience : it is not his aim now 
to speak of! ow way of participation of its 
benefits, but merely of z¢s cleansing power 
itself) in order to the serving (ministering 
to, which the unclean might not do in the 
ceremonial sanctuary, vor can the unclean 
do in heart and life) the living God (Gol 
in This spiritual reality and absolute holi- 
Ness: not a God concealed by veils and 
signa, but approached in his verity by the 
sanctified soul) 4 15.] See summary 
above at ver. 13, This pre-ciniuent spi- 
ritual virtue of His redecming blood con- 
stitutes lis fitness to be the Mediator of the 
new covenant, the main blessing of which, 
forgiveness, extends even back over the 
insutlicient former one, and ensnres the 
inheritance to the called. And on this 
account (on account of this virlae of 
Hlis blood : or if it seem better, extend the 
reterence further back still, over vv. L1— 
11, on account of the great work which 
He hath accomplished by his death: 
“Deeause these things are so”) is He 
mediator of a new covenant (see ch. viii. 
6 and note), in order that,—death having 
taken place, for the propitiation of the 
transgressions under the first covenant, 
—they who have been called may receive 
the promise of the eternal inheritance 
(first, the object of the new covenant is an 
eternal 2vheritance,— seo ver. LL; chi d: 
and theretore the idea of iahkeritance having 
onee come in, gives to the word eovenaut 
[diatheké] that shade of ineaning which 
is deepened and insisted on below, viz. 
that of a TESTAMENTARY covenant or a- 
rangenient, receiving the promise is to 
he taken iu the sense of receiving the fal- 
filnent of a promise, not merely of laving 
che promise granted. Then, the called are 
the “partakers ta the heavenly catling ~ 
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must 
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Hiving God? '% And for 
this cause he is the media- 
tor of the new testament, 
that by means of death, 
of for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were 
under the first testament, 
they which are called might 
receive the promise of eler- 
nal inheritance. *'6 For 
where a testament is, there 
must also of necessity be 
the death of the testator. 
‘For a testament is of 


first 


have been 


of 


also 


of ch. iii, 1: eompare also “the high call- 
jug” of Phil. iii, 14. Calvin well re- 
niarks, “He speaks of the called, that he 
may the better conciliate the Jews, who 
were partakers of this calling.” This eud, 
ot the ealled being pnt in possession of the 
promise of the eternal inheritance, is tu he 
attained “by death having taken place 
for the propitiation of the trausgressions 
under the first testament.” Without this 
death, it could not be attained. The 
full reason of this, that death must take 
Jiluce first, is presently gone into: it is with 
the coneluding words of this clause that 
we are at present concerned, These trans- 
gressions under the first covenant are in 
tact those of all mankind, Israel was a 
pattern of God’s dealings with all: and 
His revelation of His will to Israel extended 
categorically to all mankind. Against tis 
will, primzevally revealed, revealed to the 
patriarelis, revealed in the law, our parents 
and the antediluvian earth, the sons of 
Noah and the postdiluviau earth, Israel 
itself as a people, had deeply and repeatedly 
transgressed : and before a new inheritance 
by testament eould come in, there must be 
a propitiation of all these former trans- 
gressions. All the propitiatory sacrifices, so 
called, of the former covenant, were but. 
hnpertect and typical: but as this is to be 
a real inheritance, so there must be real 
and actual propitiation, See the remark- 
able parallel, Acts xiii, 39). 16.} For 
(justification of fhe death taking place, 
by an appeal to common usage) where a 
testament is (that it is quite vain to at- 
tempt to deny the testamentary sense of 
dia/iiké in this verse, see my Greek Test.), 
there is necessity that the death of him 
who made it (the festafor, us A. V., bat 
it is important to mark that it is Wim that 
inarcde it, not him that madeth it, as it 
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ease of the 


dead, seeing that it is of ne strength 


liveth, 1% Whereupon nei- at all while he that made it as alive. 


ther the first testament was 18s Whepee 
didieated without blood. 
19 kor when Moses had 
spoken every preeept to all Dood. 


testament 


neither hath the first + beeen 
heen dediented without 
19 for when Moses had 


the people acearding to the! syuken every preeept to all the 


law, he took the blood of 
calves and of goats, with 


water, and searlet wool, took the blood of the ealves and of 1s. 


people aecording to the law, the Ed, sis. 


5.OR. law. 
AVE TOA, 


and hyssop, and spriukted the woats, &with water, and scarlet ate. xiv, 


6,7, 1, 51, 52. 


wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both 


ovght to be on Ebvard’s, &e. interpreta- 
tion, In the meaning, Christ is He that 
mede it: and this agrees wonderfully with 
St. Luke’s manner of spenking ino that 
text whieh is in fact the key-text to this: 
7 appoint wr/o you, as my Futher ap- 
pointed wrfo me, a kingdom: the sane 
verb being used as here, Luke xxii. 29) 
be implied (as literally given, i.e, he 
who speaks ot @ festanent, at the same 
time, carries in to, iuvolves in, that asser- 
tion, the death of Aéin that made il. Ou the 
logieal connexion, see below). 17. | 
For (renders a fresh reason within the 
domain of the former for,” explaining the 
axiom of ver, 16) a testament is of force 
(see on ech, ii. 2, and Rom, iv. 16) in the 
c.se of the dead (literally, over dead men, 
tle thing predicated being the substratum 
or condition of the subject. Doubtless in 
choosing the plural, aud indeed the word 
itself} the Writer hins in his mind the 
transition which he is about to make from 
the death of the New Testament to the 
typical deaths of the Old, which were of 
animals, between which aud men dead 
things, not those who had died, would be 
the common term), seeing that it (a festa- 
ment) igs never availing when he that 
made it is alive. 18.] Whence 
(hecause death must precede the validity 
of a testament) neither has the first (tes- 
tument) been inaugurated (perfect, inas- 
much as the rites, &e., belouging to it 
were still subsisting. Notice that the 
reference is, here, simply to the first in- 
auguration of the law when it was put 
forth as new: not to any subsequent re- 
newal of sacrifices by death: this is pre- 
sently alluded to, vv. 21 tf.) without (apart 
from, free from the exhibition of) blood. 

19.) For (explanation of the as- 
sertion in last verse) when every com- 


mandment had been spoken according 
to the law (these last words, according 
to the law, Ibelong not to precept, but 
to spoken, spoken according to tue law, 
i.e, as the law directed, not varying 
from it in any point) by Moses to all 
the people (sce Exod. xxiv. 3), taking the 
blood (the additional detail of Exod. xxiv. 
5 is onitted, viz. that “he sent young men 
of the children of Isracl, which offered 
burut-oflerings, and sacrificed peace-otler - 
ings of oxen unto the Lord.’ It was 
of this blood that Moses took) of the 
calves and goats (the former only are 


mentioned in Exodus. But this is only 
sald of the peace-otlerings. ‘Phe burnt- 


offerings [see above}, after the analogy 
of the rites on the day of atonement, 
might be presumed to be goats. ludecd 
the key to the additions made here to the 
text of Exodus is, that the account is filled 
up by subsequent usage. We may pre- 
stune, that the solemn legal appointment 
of various ceremonial details was in’ fact 
only a divine sanction of practices already 
existing: sacrifice having been long in use, 
and that under the direction and approval 
ot God Timself’), with water (prescribed, 
in Numb, xix. 6, 17, to be mixed with the 
ashes of the red heifer which were to he 
kept tor purifying : compare also Lev. xiv. 
50 f.: see above), and searlet wool, and 
hyssop (sce Lev. xiv. 49 ff: by comparing 
which with Nuuib, xix. as above, it may 
fairly be inferred, as our text here assures 
us was the fact, that these instruments 
where the ordinary ones in cleansiug and 
sprinkling, even before their positive 
enactment as such by the law. The hyssop 
indeed we find thus prescribed, Exod. xii. 
22, in sprinkling the blood on the door- 
posts at the Passover, As to the manner 
of using, the stalk or bunch of hyssep 
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the book itself, and all the people, 
2” saying, * This is the blood of the 
testament which God enjomed unto 
21 Moreover ¥ he in like man- 


x Exop. xxiv. 
8. Matt. 
xxvi. 28. 


y Exod. xxix. 
12,30. Lev. 
yili 15, Th & 
avi. la, 15, 16, 18, 19. 


you. 


was wrapt round with scarlet wool to 
make it absorb the blood, being tied with 
the same wool to a stalf of cedar -wood to 
keep it stil. On yssop itself, there are 
various opinions. The most approved 
makes it to be a plint growing on walls, 

‘hyssopus officinalis,’ with small Test 
formed woolly leaves, about an inch long, 
a knotty stalk from 1 to 12 foot high, 
with blue [sometimes white} flowers), he 
sprinkled both the book itself (nothing is 
said of this in Exod. xxiv. The book is 
of course that out of which he had just 
read the ordinanees of God. If, as Stier 
supposes, Moses took the book [Exod, 
xxiv. 7] from off the altar where it was 
lying when he sprinkled the altar with 
blood, then the book was sprinkled like- 
wise: bat nothing in the text of Exodus 
implies this), and all the people (of course 
the words all the people are not to be 
tuken to mean that be sprinkled every in- 
dividual; but merely the whole inass, as 
they stood), saying, This is the blood of 
the testament (in Exod. xxiv. 8, “ Behold 
the blood...” It has been suggested, 
that the change has been made by the 
Writer after the tenor of the New Test. 
inanguration of the testament by our 
Lord, “This cnp is the New Testament 
in my blood,” Luke xxii. 20) which God 
(in Exod. xxiv. 8, “the Lord ;” Jehovah: 

changed apparently to preserve more com- 
pletely the Old Test. charaeter of the 
saying) commanded in regard to you (it 
is much disputed, how the logic of this 
passage can cohere: seeing that how pro- 
perly soever the latter diatheké way be 
spoken of and argued on as being a testa- 
ment, the former one could have no snch 
charaeter, and eonsequently cannot be thus 
argued on. And the que-tion is very va- 
riously answered according to the stand. 
ing point of different Commentators, The 
mutter seems to stand thus. The word 
diatheké has the double sense ofa covenant 
and atestament. Doth these senses may 
be applied to both covexants : to the latter 
more properly belongs the testamen!ary 
sense, but to the former also in as far as it 
was typical of and foreshadowed the other. 
In the latter, all is clear. Christ, the heir 
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both the book, and all the 
people, saying, This is 
the blood of the testament 
which God hath enjoined 
unto you. 2! Moreover he 


of all things, has bequeathed to us His 
people an everlasting inheritance ; has died, 
sealing the testament with His blood. In 
the former al] this is formally, though in- 
adequately represented, The inheritance, 
faintly shadowed forth by temporal posses- 
sions, had yet a recognized hlessed mean- 
ing far beyond those possessions: the tes- 
tator was imperfectly, but still was formally 
represented by the animals slain in sacri- 
fice: there was a death, there was a 
sprinkling of and sealing by blood: and 
surely it requires no more stretch of 
concession to acknowledgé the victim in 
sucrifice to represent the Lamb of God in 
his sonship and his heritorship, than it 
does in his innocence and propitiatory 
power. The one idea is just as poorly 
and inadequately set forth by it as the 
other. But in both eases there is an 
inheritanee, and in both it is the same. 
In both it is bequeathed: in the latter 
actually by Oue who bas come in person 
and died: in the former, only typically, by 
the same One ceremonially present. So 
that, if our whence in ver. 18 were to be 
filled up, it would be, “ Whence, i. e. since 
the former covenant also had its testamen- 
tary side, aud thus was analogous to as well 
as typical of the latter.” The eharge 
brought against the Writer on account of 
his transition of meaning in diatheké, is 
equally without foundation. He is thinking 
in Greek. In Greek, the word has these 
two meanings: not divided off from one 
another by any such line of demarcation 
as when expressed by two separate words, 
but both lying under one and the same 
word, What more common, or more 
ordinarily accepted, than to educe ont of 
some one word its varions shades of mean- 
ing, and argue on cach separately as re- 
gards the matter in hand? Take the very 
word “ Testameut ” asan example. In our 
common parlance it now means a book ; 
the Old Testament, the book of the former 
covenant, the Vew Zestament, the bouk of 
the latter. But we do not therefore sink 
the other and deeper meaning ; nay, we 
rather insist on it, that it may not become 
lost in that other and wore familiar one. 
I cannot sce how the Writer’s method of 
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sprinkled with blood both! yoy sprinkled with the blood the 


the tabernacle, and all the | 
vessels af the ministry. | °° 
22 And alinost all things: mamustry. 


tabernacle, and all the vessels of the 


And one may almost 


are Utheien get ian tata thines are aor iie ty 


bload ; and without shed- 
ding of blood ts no rearis- 


necessary thud lie pactorns 


procedure here differs essentially from this), 
21.' And moreover he in jike manner 
sprinkled with the blood the tabernacle, 
and all the vessels of the ministry (this 
eannot be spoken of the same oceasion as 
that referred to in the previous verses : for 
at that time the tabernacle did uot exist. 
Nor again can it be said of any practice of 
sprinkling with blood which existed tirough- 
out the legal ordinances: for the tense in 
the original shews the reference to be t> 
some one act, and the subject of the verb 
is, as before, Moses. This bem so, we 
must Jook beyond the ordinances of the 
law itself for the fact here detailed. Fer 
all that we have in the law respecting the 
dedication of the tabernacle and its vessels 
is in Exod, x}. 9, 16, where Moses is eom- 
manded to take the anointing oil, and to 
anoint the tabernacle aud all that is therein, 
and to hallow it, and all the vessels thereof. 
So that our Writer is probably referring to 
some traditional aceount, which added to 
this anointing with oil, the sprinkling 
with blood. And this is not merely a hypo- 
thesis. For Josephus gives an account 
agreeing with ours almost verbatim. In 
Levit. vill. 40, from which the aecount of 
anointing Aaron and his sons is taken, 
distinct mention is made of sprinkling on 
them, and on their garments, the blood 
which was on the altar. It was a natural 
addition, to extend that sprinkling to the 
tabernacle and its vessels: especially as 
{ Levit. ver. 15] the altar was already to 
be touched with the blood). 22.) And 
almost (one may say, that) in [with | blood 
all things are purified (there is a combina- 
tion throughont of the ideas of the inherit- 
ance by testameut, whereof the death is a 
condition, and the purification by covenant, 
whereof the death is tue efficient cause, 
The combination is not a rhetorieal figure 
in the mind of the Writer, but a deep 
truth in the verity of God. The same 
Death which purifies us from guilt, makes 
us partaukers of the kingdom of glory; the 
same Blood which cleanses us from sin, 
seals the testament of our inheritance, 
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julission cometh not. 


the Jaw pureed with blecd ; and that 
sion, 8 1t was therfore apart from shedding of blood re- 


7 Lev. aviil 1. 


23 t was there- 


The fact that elinos? ty vd eases the law 
puriticd by blood, provides for such excep- 
tious as Exod. xix. 10; Lev. xv. 5 ths 
xvi. 26, 285 xxii. 63; Numb. xxxi. 22—2 1) 
according to the law (i.c. receive legal 
purification); and that apart from shed- 
ding (literally, pouring out) of blood (there 
has een a question, whether this pour- 
ing ont imports the shedding of blood in 
the slaughter of the victims, or the pour- 
ing out of the bloed at the toot of the 
altar, so often enjoined in the ordinances 
of legal sacrifice. Tt seems most probable 
that the Writer here has the shedding of 
bfeod iwanined. Tt would not by any means 
follow, that he treats this blood-shedding 
as a propitiation. fe does not directly 
call it the mednun of forgiveness, he says 
only, that apart from it there was no 
remission, that it is the indispensable 
nicans to obtain the expiatory life’s blood. 
.-.One thing which determines the re- 
ference to be to the shedding of blood, 
is the expression, ‘whieh is being shed 
for you,’ in the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper in Luke xxii. 20,—at all events 
the elose parallel in word and in thought 
to this. It is harely probable that the 
Writer would mean a pouring out of blood, 
of which that so called on Christ’s part is 
not the antitype: not to say that since ver. 
13, blood and death Nave been ideas most 
closely connected,” Delitzsch) there cometh 
not (taketh not place) remission (viz. of 
sins. As to the tact, Lev. xvil.11 sufficiently 
proves it: aud the Rabbis dedueed from 
that passage an axiom almost verbatim the 
same as our text: “ There is no expiation 
except throngh blood.’ The ease of the 
poor man, who cannot afford the animal 
victim, Lev. v. 11—18, seems to present 
an exception, and to justify the applieation 
of the “one may almost say” to this 
clanse). 23.] There [was] (more 
probably than ‘is? seeing that he was 
hefore speaking, not of the renewed 
cleansing year by year, but of the solemn 
inauguration: and mueh more, now that 
he is coming to speak of the leavenly 
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bch. vi. 20. 


fiees than these. 


sanctuary, must he be asserting a necessity 
not of continually renewed cleansing, but 
of a past one, once for all) necessity there- 
fore (this first inferenee follows from the 
fhets just mentioned : and is introduced 
ouly to lead the way to the second, * bat 
the heavenly things themselves, §c.,.” which 
itself is a conclusion from the analory 
hetween type and antitype, and is the 
converse of the proposition of verses 13, 
14) that the delineations (or figures; 
uot, “ patterns :” at least not in the pre- 
sent acceptation of that word. The hea- 
venly things themselves would  be_ the 
patterns, or antitypes. See on ch. vill. 5) 
of the things in the heavens (i.e. of the 
heavenly tabernacle with its contents: see 
below) should be purified (for the “ dedica- 
tion’? was in fact not only an inauguration, 
but a purification likewise: and the pro 
position of ver. 22,—“ wherever there is 
renission, there is blood-shedding,’—will 
bear couverting,— wherever there is a 
sprinkling with blood, there is remission, 
and consequently, purification) with these 
(i.e. not the various purifications mentioned 
np to this time, the ashes of the red heifer 
included ; for these last were never used to 
purify the tabernacle or its vessels: nor 
again, “blood and the like,” e.g. the oil 
which was used with it; for this has not 
been mentioned: nor, with such things, 
viz. Levitical ordinances, which is far too 
vague. It is the blood, and that only, 
which is meant: the phiral being used 
most probably to indicate the animals 
slain, the “goats aad calves”); but the 
heavenly things themselves (i.e. heaven 
and the things therein: see the next 
verse, of which Bleek well remarks, that 
the junction to this by “for” can only 
then be valid when those words refer vo 
the same as our “heavenly thiags theim- 
selves.” But it has appeared difficult to 
Commentators to understand, how heaven 
itself should need this cleansing. Con- 
sequently various expedients have becn 
adopted: and various meanings given, 
whieh I have discussed in my Greck Test., 
and have found all equally futile. We 
must rest in the plaiu and literal sense ; 
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the things in the heavens should he 
purified with these ; but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacri- 
24 For © Christ 
entered not into holy places made 
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of things in the heavens 
should he purified with 
these; but the heavenly 
things themselves with bet. 
ter sacrifices than these. 
24 For Christ is not enter- 
ed into the holy places 





that the heaven itself needed, and obtained, 
purification by the atoning blood of Christ. 
Aud if we enquire how this could be, we 
may find an answer in refleeting on the 
consequence of wauw’s sin on the mind and 
aspect of God towards him. That un- 
clonded benignity wherewith the Creator 
contemplated his creation, Gen. i. 31, had 
lecome overeast by the divine anger on 
account of sin, but was again restored by 
ljim in whom the Father was well pleased, 
the darkness being by His blood turned 
into light, the frown into an eternal smile. 
So Delitzsch beautifully : “ If I see aright, 
the meaning of the Writer is, in its ground- 
thought, this: the superna! holiest place, 
i.e. as ver. 24 shews, heaven itself, the 
uncreated eternal heaven of God, although 
in itself untroubled light, yet needed a 
purification in so far as the light of 
Love towards man was, so to speak, ont- 
flared and obscured by the tire of wrath 
against sinful man; and the heavenly taber- 
nacle, i.e. the place of God’s revealing of 
His majesty and grace for angels and men, 
needed a purification, in so far as men 
had rendered this place, which was destined 
for them from the beginning, unapproaeh- 
able by reason of their sin, and so it must 
be changed into an approachable place of 
manifestation of a God gracious to men ”’) 
with sacrifices (eategoric plural of an ab- 
straet proposition: not therefore implying 
that the sacritice was repeated : applicable 
in its reality, only to the one Sacritice of 
the body of Christ once for all, and most em- 
phatically designating that as @ sacrifice) 
better than (see on ch. i. 4) these. 

24.) He now reasserts, under the 
fuller light which has since been east 
upon it, that which was enounced in verses 
11, 12, and by it shews at what the term 
heavenly places above pointed. In fact, 
as Delitzsch observes, the proposition of 
vv. 11,12, lias heen in eourse of elneida- 
tion ever since: in vy. 13, 14, he explained 
“through his own blood,” in vv. 15—23 
the “high priest of the good thinys to 
come,” and now the “entered once for ail 
into the holy place.” For (resumption 
of the heavenly things above) not into 
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counterfeits of © the een. viii 2, 


are the figures of the true ; : Z 

: : : itrnue: “Ly ra ifs : 
hidinte henson thexte aie, ONES but ito heaven itself, now 
fo appear in the presence | i! to he made manifest before the d Rom, viii, 


of God for us: nor yet 
that he should offer him- 
sclfoften, as the high priest 
extereth into the holy place 

erery year with blood af 
others ; ? for then must he 

often havesuffered since the | 


place 
others ; 


holy places made with hands (such as 
those into which the Jewish high priests 
entered: see above, ver. 11: and the two 
expressions Acts vii. 48; xvil. 21) did 
Christ enter, counterfeits of the true 
[holy places] (literally, antitypes, eorre- 
spondent to the fype; either, as in this 
cise, copies froma pattern, viz. the type 
shewn in the mount, however understood, 
ch. viii. 5, also Rom. v. 14, or the reality 
corresponding toa previously shewn figure, 
as baptism in 1 Pet. iii, 21, where bap- 
tism is the axtitype to the flood of Noah: 
which latter is our more usual English 
sense of antitype. The (rue, genuine holy 
places are those in heaven, where God's 
presence is manifested. See below); but 
into the heaven itself (none of the heavens, 
all of whieh the Lord kas gone through, 
eh. iv. 14,—but the very holiest place, 
where God peculiarly reveals Himself, and 
which is unereated. Delitzsch quotes trom 
Sebastian Schinidt, “ The heaven into 
which Christ hath cutered is not any form 
of the ereated heaven, but the heaven in 
which God is irrespective of any created 
heaven,—the very divine glory itself.” 
Henee what follows), now (in the present 
dispensation: almost equivalent to hexce- 
forth. It is an anticipation of the next 
verse) to be manifested (as to the peen- 
liar propriety of the term to be made 
manifest. It is one found mostly in 
St. Luke (Acts). It is there principally 
in the sense of making manifest, giving 
information: in Matt. xxviii, 53, it is 
used of the bedies of the saints appear- 
ing to many: and in Jolin xiv. 21, 22, of 
Jesus manifesting himself to his "people. 
But the key-text to the understanding of 
it here is Exod. xxxiii. 13. Moses desired 
to advance beyond the mere vision of God, 
and prayed “manifest thyself to me” [so in 
the Greek of the Septuagint, the same 
verb being used as here]. This, whieh 
might not be granted to Moses [nor to 
any wan, compare Lev. xvi. 13]—this 


fnee of Cod for us: 
he may offer hinself often, as 


every 


Baloch. vii, 
2 


nor yet that 2, don 


et he ever.7. 


high priest entereth into the holy 


year with blood of 


76 for then it were necessary 


open sight of God, is that which takes 
place between the Father and the Son. 
“None knoweth the Son but the Father.” 
There is no veil hiding the Father’s free 
from the Son: so completely does this 
manifestation take phace, that he is the 
perfect image of the Father: “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father” 
“No min kuoweth the Father but the 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
Him”) to (before) the face of God (see 
Rey. xxii. 4, where it is said that the ser- 
vants of God shall see His face) for us (this 
is the intent of His entrance into the hea- 
venly sanctuary, to appear and to plead for 
aus: see ch. vii. 25. “ He brings before the 
face of God no offering which has ex- 
hausted itself and, as only sufficing for a 
time, needs renewal; but He himself is in 
person our offering, and by virtue of the 
eternal Spirit, i.e. of the imperishable life 
of His person, now for ever freed from 
death, our eternally present offering before 
God.” Delitzsch). 25 —28.] In ver. 24 
His having entered into a mere typieat 
sanctuary was denied: now it is denicd, 
that ITis sacrifice needs, as those others 
did, to be repeated eoutinually. Nor yet 
(did He enter into heaven) that He may 
(i.e. with this intent, to) oftentimes offer 
Himself (hefore God in the holiest place 

eontinue, as those High Priests, year by 
year coming in before the face of God in 
Ilis sanctuary. This offering himself is 
not to be understood of Christ’s death, 
nor eonfounded, as many have done, with 
his suffering, below: see there), just as 
the (Jewish) High Priest entereth into the 
holy (holiest) place year by year with 
(literally, int not instrumental, but ele- 
niental: he enters, furnished with, as it 
were clad with, that whieh follows. We 
nse our “ia” of even the lesser articles 
of personal wear in a similar sense: “a 
man in spectacles”) blood of others (i.e. 
“not his own,” which is an important 
point of contrast, with Christ: see this 
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that he should oftentimes suffer since foundation of ae world : 
. ; but now once in the 1 

the foundation of the world: but {Y Rome ihe enaey 

. S the world hath he appeared 

fren 2a gs now fonee Sat the end of the world to put away sin by the 
x. 10. 1 Pet. } : oro es | 
HiT hath he been manifested for the 

ge 1 Cor x... ; * > val 

ative putting away of sin hy Ifis sacrifice. | 


brought in in the argumentation below) : 
siuce (in that case) if were necessary 
that He should onentmes suffer (not, 
‘have suffered” as A. V.; by it were 
necessary We are already. earricd back 
to a time antecedent to the supposed re- 
peated acts indicated by seffertng, and 


therefore do not need another carrying 
back in time.  Notiee, as against the 


Commentators mentioned above under the 
words “offer Hinself,’ and others, that 
this suffering is here not equivalent to that 
offering, but is emphatically placed as a 
new necessity, involved in that; the often 
being common to both: the oftcx offer- 


ing necessitated the offen suffering. If 


Christ’s view in entering heaven was, to 
offer, present, himself often to God, then, as 
x eondition ot that frequent presentation, 
there would be an antecedent neeessity for 
Him to suffer often : beeause that self-pre- 
sentation is in fact the bringing in betore 
God of the Blood of that his sutfering : and 
if the one was to be renewed, so must the 
other be likewise. So that the meaning 
is not, that Christ must again and again 
have deseended on earth and died. To 
such a descent there is no allusion, as there 
is none toa renewed entrance into the holy 
places in leaven. That entranee Christ 
has effeeted onee for all: this lies, as a 
‘fait accompli,’ at the ground of the hypo- 
thesis. But the rejected hypothesis is, that 
once being in the celestial holy place, 
Christ intended to renew often his obla- 
tion of Himself. And in that case, says 
our Writer, it would be necessary that He 
should often suffer, often die: beeause 
eneh sneh oblation necessitated as its eon- 
dition a corresponding suffering. When, 
as in the ease of the Jewish high priests, 
the blood was that of others, such repeti- 
tion was possible [see Lev. xvi. LL, 15]: 
bnt not so, when the blood was 2/és oz2) 
since the foundation of the world (why 
this addition 2? Not, as often understood, 
so as to bring under the ierits ot the 
Suffering, all the sins of mankind past us. 
well as fauture,—which thought arising 
from the erroncous view of a frequently- 
repeated eatrance into heaven being sup- 
posed, has nothing whatever to do with 


the argument; but, inasmuch as the 
theatre of Chr ist?s suflerings is of neces- 
sity this present world, pointing out that 
those supposed repeated suflerings must 
necessarily in that case tuke place within 
the temporal limits indicated by the phrase 
“from the foundation of theworld 2? that 
such suflerings would be spread over the 
space of tine from the foundation of the 
world till He entered into the presence 
ot God, each oblation of Himself there 
being the sequel of, and conditioned by, 
one “sueh suffering sinee the world has 
been. Io may mention, that no paren- 
thesis is here admissible. The words of 
this elause are strictly and indispensably 
a link in the argument): now, however 
(now, not temporal, but meaning, “as the 
state of the ease is”), once (tor all with- 
ont necd of renewal) at (as elose upon, 
put in immediate contiguity with) the end 
of the ages of time (i.e. when the whole 
period above indicated by from the foun- 
dution of the world is gathered np and 
brought to an end. Between the first 
and second coming of Christ, the New Test. 
Scriptures know of no intermediate in- 
terposition of the divine dealings with 
men: in Him we are perfect, and at His 
appearing, our ages had their accomplish- 
ment, All these centuries which have been 
since, are merely the lengthening out of 
the time in the mercy of God. The first 
Christiins universally spoke of the second 
coming ot the Lord as close at hand, as 
indeed it ever was and is: the fatlings 
are sacrificed, and all is ready: but the 
long-suflering of God waits while the guests 
are being gathered in: or, in the other 
view of His coming, while the ark is a 
preparing) hath He been manifested (viz. 
at His first coming in our flesh: the man?- 


Jestation tn the flesh, spoken ot 1 Tim. iii. 


16; 1 Pet. 1.20. On the other meaning 
given, see below) for the putting away 
of sin (see ch. vii. 18 note : putting away, 
i. ¢, abrogation, “both of the gnilt and 
power ot sin’) by means of His sacrifice 
(i.e. in the sense, ‘the sacrifice of Him- 
self” Dnt not here so expressed in the 
original, Ky very anany expositors, 
fle construction of this verse is dif- 
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sacrifice of himeelf. Aud) 270 And inasmuch as it is appointed & Gea ii 


as it isappointed unto men 
ouce to die, but after this: 
the judgmeat: so Christ jndement : 
was once offered to bear 
the sins of many; and uuto' 
them thet look for fin | 


so also the * Christ," 
onee having been offered to bear. thytul 
the sins ™of many, shall appear 


hecles, tis. 


‘unto men once to die, ‘but after that, itor v.10 


Keve ax. dy, 


Kome.i de 
U Pet. iit ts, 





L Johar 
cbom Matt. xxv. 
28. Kou. v. 


shall he appear the xecoud second time without sin, te them ™ 


fine without sin unto sal’ that © wait for [im, unto salvation. 


vation. 


ferently taken. Some understand “hath 
been ananifested” of Fis appearance before 
God. But this cannot be for a moment 
naintained, Analogy is wholly against 
it, and so is the second appearance, 
mentioned below: not to mention that 
had it been so, we should certainly 
have liad before God, or some such 
qualifieation, added). 27, 28.) It is 
shewn by a comparison with our human 
lot in general, of which Christ, Himself 
man, is partaker, that this often sutlering 
(dying) and often offering FHimself, has no 
place: that as in our ease, we die once 
only, and after that comes the judgment, 
for us who are to be judged, so for Him 
there was one death from sin, aud after 
that no repetition of it, but the judgment, 
for Him who tsto judge. Vout in this latter 
member of the comparison, the bright and 
saving side only is put forward (see below) : 
iL is not said he shall appear to judge the 
world, but We shall appear w7thout sta 
(aud therefore with no more purpose to 
expiate sin) fo them that wait fur Him, 
wato salvation: these last words earrying 
with them a hortatory foree, that the 
readers might thus wait for Uhin. 

27,| Andinasmuch as (secing that Christ is 
not only a fil object of comparison with 
man, but és man) it is appointed to men 
(all men) once (and no more) to die, and 
after that, judgment (not necessarily here 
to be taken on its unfavourable side: the 
word is perfectly general : nor is there, us 
Béhme imagined, any opposition between 
mer here and those that wait for IHin 
helow. Such opposition indeed would mar 
the whole context, which has a_ totally 
diflerent object, and deals with the gene- 
ral and inevitable fate of nll men indis- 
eriminately., Nor again must the question, 
whether judgment is spoken of as im- 
mediately to follow death, or after an 
interval, be imported into the consideratiou 
of the text. The indctinite after that 
docs not adinit of auy such question heing 
raised. Neaé to death, with no more Hike 


n Vit. ii, 13, 
2 Pet. iii. 12. 


events between, comes judgment: this is the 
fact contemplated—the appointed destiny 
of man, aceording to whieh that of the man 
Christ Jesus also, as faras it is applicable 
to Him, is apportioned): so also the Christ 
(not Christ, without the article, but the 
Christ, that man who was God’s Christ— 
the Christ, it being plain and palpable to 
all that the Christ belongs to the category, 
men. Inver. 24, the case was ditferent), 
once (for all) having been offered (not the 
sue as ‘having offered himself” The form 
and the meaning are both passive ; and thie 
reason of this is, I believe, to be found in the 
fact that it is in this verse not so much 
the ageney, as the destiny of Christ, that is 
spoken of; that which, thongh the expres- 
sion itself is avoided with regard to Tfim, 
is appointed for Him as for ns, [tis hardly 
necessary to mention, that the very terms 
of the context here necessitate the under- 
standing this offering of the death of Christ, 
—not us in ver. 25, where the context, as 
there insisted, contines it to His offering 
of Himself to God in the heavenly sane- 
tuary) to bear the sins of many (a plain 
allusion ta Esa. lit, 12: and here, as there, 
importing the “bearing,” “earrying on 
Tlimself ;” see also Lev. xxiv. 15, “ Whioso- 
ever curseth lis God shall éea7 his sin :” 
Namh. v. 31, The woman shall dear her 
iniquity ;” xiv. 34, “ Each day for a year 
shall ye dear your iniquities, even forty 
years.” And so in ver. 33, “shall bear 
your whoredoms.” On many, and its 
supposed contrast to @aé/, see above, eh. ii. 
10, and Schlichting’s true distinetion, 
‘Many is opposed here, not to aff, but 
to few. Many is, as Delitzsch says, 
the qualitative designation of a@/é: aél 
men ave inary in umber. There is re- 
fereuee in it to “once for all?’ We was 
offered, One, for all: and onee for all), 
shall appear (the usual verb of the appear- 
ances of Christ after his resurreetion) @ 
secoud time without (separate from) sin 
(in order to understand this, we must 
remember what it is that the Writer is 
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ix. 23, 
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ech. ix. 0. 


proving: viz. that Christ’s death, the re- 
petition of which would be the condition 
of a repeated offering of Himself in heaven 
to God, adinits of no such repetition. It 
was a death in whieh He bore the sins of 
many—but He shall appear the second 
time with no sin upon Him, and con- 
seqnently the whole work of atonement 
done and aceomplished by that first offer- 
ing. So that there is no need of any 
far-fetched explanation, either of six, or 
of without sin. At His first appearance 
in the world He came wth siz, not tn 
him, bnt ow him: He was made to be 
sin: but this sin has been onee for all 
taken away by his bearing it as our Sacri- 
fice: and at his second appearance Ho 
shall appear without, having done with, 
separate from, s?7), to them that wait for 
Him,—-unto (to bring im: for the purpose 
of) salvation (these last werds belong to 
shall appear, not, to them that wait for 
Him. The object of Christ’s second ap- 
pearance shall be, to bring in salvation ; 
this is the bright and Christian side of 
His appearing, the side which we, who 
ought to be waiting for Him, should ever 

look upon). 
Cnap. X. 1—18.] Soremn conciv- 
SION OF THE ARGUMENT: 1) Christ's 
voluntary self-offering, as contrasted with 
the yearly offerings of victims under the 
law, is the carrying out of God’s real 
will (vv. 1—10): 2) Christ's priestly 
service, in contrast to the daily repeated 
service of the priests of the law, is for ever 
perfected by one high-priestly act, which 
has issued in His Kingly exaltation and 
waiting till His foes be subdued under Him 
(vv. L1—14) : 3) Christ's finished work is 
the inauguration of that new covenant 
before referred to, in whieh, the law being 
written on the heart, and sin put away and 
JSorgotten, there is no more need for sin- 
offering (vv. 15—18). And so, as De- 
litasech observes, in this passage the lead- 
ing thonghts of the whole argument are 
brought together in one grand finale, just 
as in the finale of a piece of musie all the 
hitherto scattered clements are nnited in 
an effective whole. 1—10. |} See above. 
1.] For (connects with the whole pas- 
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law having @a 
bof the good things to 
come, not the very image of the 
things, Sean never year by year 
with the same sacrifices, which they 
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X. | For the law having 
a shadow of good things 
to come, and not the very 
image of the things, can 
never with those sacrifiecs 
which they offered year by 


sage, ch. ix. 24—28: hitherto has been 
shewn the impossibility of Christ’s offering 
being repeated as were those of the law: 
now is to be shewn its absolute perfection 
as compared with those of the law) the law 
having (as it has; the participle has a 
reasoning force, which passes on upon 
what follows) a shadow (or, ‘the shadow,’ 
which in sense wonld be much the same. 
The pntting forward of the word to the 
beginning of the sentence would render it 
anarthrous. I prefer, however, ‘a shadow,’ 
because of the meaning of the word, pre- 
sently to be treated of: see below) of the 
good things to come (viz. the same good 
things of which, in ch. ix. 11, Christ is 
sald to be the High Priest,—which belong 
to the “age fo come” of ch. vi. 5, whose 
powers are working in the present dis- 
pensation,—and to the completion of the 
“world to come” of ch. ii. 5: the good 
things which are still future to us as they 
were to those under the law, but are now 
made sure to us in and by Christ), not the 
very image of the things (every repre- 
sentation of good things to come must be an 
image, whether it be in words, or in types, 
or in any other method of representation. 
‘The full description and eutire revelation 
of the things thus designated will be “ the 
cery image” of the things: which we 
possess in the gospel covenant: the very 
setting forth and form of the heavenly 
realities themselves. But the law had 
no such “ image’? constructed ont of the 
heavenly realities themselves: it had merely 
a shadow, merely a rough sketch or out- 
line), year by year with the same sacri- 
fices (in the A. V. the words year by 
year are placed in the next clause. But 
there is no need to disturb the plain order 
of the seutence, in which year by year 
belongs to the verb, “can never.” “ This,” 
says Delitzseh, ‘is more accordant with the 
scuse of the Writer: for he does not say, 
that the law by means of the offerings 
which were always the same year by year 
never was able to perfect, &e.,—but that 
the law, year by year, by the repetition 
of the same oflerings, testified its in- 
ability to perfect, &e., viz. on the day of 
utoneincut, on which the same expiatory 
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year continually make the) offer contiunally, make “perfect thems 4 ver 1. 


comers thereunto perfect, 
2 hoc then would they nol | 


that draw near. 


2 Por then would 


have ceased to be offered? they not have ceased to be offered, 
because at the worship- | )eeause that the worshippers once 


pers oace purged should 
have had no more con- 
science Gf sins, 3 But in 
those sacritices there is a 
remembrance again inde 
of sins every year, 4 For 


saeriices 


selence of sins? 
there is a 
again made of sins year by year, 


purged should lave no more con- 


sor @ Lev. xvi. 21. 
those thik, 7. 


8¢€ But ain 
remembrance 


it is not possible thatthe * Kor fit is not possible that the (Mie, %i9.7. 


blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins. 
5 Wherefore when hecometh 
into the world, he saith, 





offerings were always repeated, being ne- 
cessary, notwithstanding the many oller- 
ings brought thronghout the yenr, and 
after which the same round of oflerings 
again began anew.” It will be evident that 
the words with the same sacrifices must 
refer, not to the daily oflerings, but to 
those of propitiation on the great day of 
atonement) which they (the ministering 
priests) offer continually (the oflering of 
these sacrifices is looked upon as con- 
tinnous, being unbroken from year to year. 
When I say, “the celebration of the day 
of atonement continued unbroken till the 
destruction of Jerusalem,” I use the same 
method of expression) never (not even at 
any time) is able to perfect (sce on ch. ii. 
10, where I have entered into the meanings 
of this verb, to perfect, in our Epistle) 
those who draw near (to God, by means 
of them). 2.) For (if it were so, 
if the law were able to pertect the wor- 
shippers) would they (the same sacrifices) 
uot have ceased being offered, on account 
of the worshippers (tlie servers in the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle, used here in a wide 
sense, including priests and people) having 
no longer any conscience of sins (guilt 
of sin on the conscience, consciousness of 
the guilt of sin), if once (for ull) purified ? 

3.] Which cessation is far from 
being the case, us is the having no more 
couscicnee of sin:—But (on the  eon- 
trary, opposes the whole question of ver. 2, 
in both its clauses) in them (the sacrifices : 
not in the fact of their being offered, but 
in the course of their being offered on the 
day of atonement, see below) there is a 
recollection (“recalling to mind;” belter 
than ‘public mention,’ as some, thinking 
on 
Isracl made by the [igh Priest, Lev. xvi. 


blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sins. 
he cometh into the world, he saith, 


the solemn contession of the sins of 


choix 1s. 
ver. 11. 


5 Wherefore when 


20 f. But the other is simpler, and 
suits the context better. Where sins are 
continually called to mind, there clearly 
the econseieuce is not elear from them) 
of sins year by year. 4.] And 
that on account of inherent defect in the 
sacrifices themselves. For it is impossible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sin (the Writer by no meaus 
denies the typical virtue of the Old Test. 
sacrifices, but asserts that which the 
schoohuen explained by saying that they 
wrought remission of sin not “dy their 
proper virtue,” but “ by an accident,” viz. 
by incans of something not inherent in 
them, viz. the grace of the true Propitia- 
tion whieh was to come, and of faith 
directed to it. And thus only is it said, 
Lev. xvii. 11, that the blood upon the 
altar makes an atonement for the soul: 
it was shed, as Ebrard well observes, not as 
the instrument of complete vicarious pro- 
jitiation, but as an exhibition of the 
postulate of vicarious propitiation). 
5--10.] Christ’s voluntary self-offering 
shewn to be the perfect futfilment of the will 
of God. Wherefore (seeing that the animal 
sacrifices of the Old Test. had no power to 
tuke away sin, and that for that end a 
nobler sacrifice was wanting) coming into 
the world, he saith (first, on the citation 
from Ps. xl. That Psalin, which is inseribed 
“A Psalm of David,” seems to be a general 
retrospect, in sume time of trouble, of God's 
former mercies to him, and of his own 
conrse of loving obedience as distinguished 
from mere expression of outward thankful- 
ness by sacrifice and offering. Thus wunder- 
stwod, there will be no difficulty in’ the 
direct. application of its words to Him, of 
whose sufferings and of whose obedience 
all human capericnces in) sutlering: and 
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g Psa. xl.@, 
&e. & 15, &e. 
i 





oH ‘ 
der. vi, 20. 
Amos v.21, 
22 


sure, 


God. 


obeyiug are but a faint resemblanee. I 


have entered on this subjeet in speaking of 


the Messianie citation in ch. ii., and need 
not lay down again the principles there 
contended for, further than to say, that the 
more any son of man approaches, in posi- 
tion, or Office, or individual spiritual expe- 
rience, the incarnate Son of God, the more 
directly may his holy breathings in the 
power of Christ’s Spirit be taken as the 
utteranees of Christ Himself. And of all 
men, the prophet-king of Israel thus re- 
sembled and out-shadowed Him the most. 
The Psalm itself seems to belong to the 
time ot David’s persecution by Sanl; and 
the sentiment of this portion of it is, as 
Delitzseh observes, an echo of Samuel's 
saying to Saul in 1 Sam. xv. 22,—“ Hath 
the Lord as great deight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord ?” Next, what is when he cometh 
into the world? It expresses, I believe, 
the whole time during which the Lo.d, 
Leing ripened in human resolution, was in 
intent devoting himself to the doing of his 
Vather’s will: the time of which that 
youthful qnestion, « Wist ye not that T must 
he amoung the things of my Father ?? was 
one of the opening announcements. See 
also Isa. vii. 16), Sacrifice (ot'slain animals) 
and offering (ot any kind) thou wouldest 
not (similar declarations are found  tre- 
quently in the Old Test., and mostly in 
the prophets: see Ps, 1,7—15; li. 16 f.5 
Isa. i. 11; Jer. vi. 20; vil. 21~23; Hos. 
vi.6; Ainos v.21 fl}; Micah vi.6—8), but 
a body didst thou prepare for me (in the 
Hebrew, “imine ears hast thou opened,” 
i.e. to hear and obey Thee. 
there being any allusion to the custom of 
boring through the ear of a slave who 
voluntarily remained subject to his master, 
Exod. xxi. 6: Deut. xv. 17, seems to bea 


£ Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest 
not, bat a body didst thon prepare 
me: %in whole burnt-oflerings and | 
sacrifices for sin thou hadst no plea- 
7 Then said I, Lo, T am come 
(in the volume of the book it is 
written of me) to do thy will, O 
8 Above when he saith, Sacni- 
fices and offerings and whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 


The idea of 
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Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not, but a body 
hast thou prepared me: Sin 
burat offerings and sacyi- 
fices for sin thou hast had 
no pleasure, 7 Then said I, 
Lo, I come (in the volume 
of the book it is written 
of me,) to do thy will, O 
God. § Above when he said, 
Sacrifice and offering and 
burut offerings and otfer- 
ing for sin thou wouldest 
not, neither hadst pleasure 





mistake. The difficulty is, how sneli a 
clinse can be rendered by a body hast 
thou prepared for me, as it is in the 
Septuagint. The various solutions of 
this ditfeulty, and their unsatisfactory 
nature, nay be seen in my Greek Test. 
I would leave the diffienlty an nnsolved 
one, not being satisfied by either of 
the above views, and having no other to 
propound. As Christian believers, onr 
course is plain. How the word body came 
junto the Septuagint version, we cannot say : 
but being there, it is now sanctioned for us 
by the citation here: not as the, or even 
@ proper rendering of the Hebrew, but as 
a prophetic utterance, equivalent to and 
representing that other): whole burnt- 
offerings (oflerings of whole animals to 
he burnt on the altar) and (sacrifices) 
for sin thou didst not approve. Then I 
said (viz. when Thou hadst prepared a 
body tor me), Behold, I am come, in the 
volume of the book it is written concern- 
ing mo, to do, O God, thy will (the con- 
nexion and construction are somewhat 
differently given from those in the Sep- 
tuagint, Hebrew, and A.V. See the passage 
in the A.V. volume, as its name im- 
ports, isaroll). 8.) The Writer now pro- 
eecds to expound the prophecy; and in 
so doing, cites it again, bnt in a treer 
form, and one accommodated to the ex- 
planation which he gives. Saying (as he 
does) above, that (mere particle of reci- 
tation, not expressed in an English version) 
sacrifices and ofierings and whole burnt- 
offerings snd sacrifices concerning sin 
they wonldest not, nor yet didst approve 
(observe that the two distinct eluuses of 
the previous citation are now combined, 
for the sake of throwing into coutrast the 
rejection of legal sacrifiees aud the ac- 
ceptable self-sacrifice of the Son of God); 
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therein; which are efere! (herein; such as are offered by the 


hy the law; 9 then said he, 
Lo, f come to do thy will, | 


the first, that he may esta- 
blish the second, © By 


the which will we are sane- | PC ond. 


‘the first, that he may establish the 


how; ® then saith he, La, Pam come 
O God. He taketh away | to do thy will +. 


Ife taketh away ¢o0 Goa 

E orattted by 
afl our obiend 
MSS, 


Wb Ty pursuance of which nao xvii. 


eho xvini. d. 


tified through the offering will we have been sanctified, | through ien.ix.r. 


of the body of Jesus Christ the 
once for all "And every | Ch 
priest standeth daily ini-| ‘hrist 


oflering of the body of Jesus 
once-for-all. 


NAnd every 


if high priest standeth Fday by day +0 te otdes 


of such sort as (the word used does not, 
like the simple relative, identify, Dnt 
classifies, the antecedent) are (habitually) 
offered according to (in pursuance of) the 
law; then (amore logical than chrono- 
logical; but nsed probably in allusion to 
that then above, in the passage itself) 
hath he said, Behold, I am come to do 
thy will. He (Christ again) taketh away 
the first (the sacrifices), that he may set 
up (establish) the second (the will of God). 

10.] In (the course of, the fulfil- 
ment of: not properly “éy:” the instru- 
mentality helongs more to the offering, 
mentioued below) which will (viz. the will 
and purpose of God towards us by Christ : 
the will which He came to fulfil, There 


is ne real difference, between the will of 


God to redeem us by the suilerings and 
death of Christ, and the will of God as 
fulfilled by Christ's ohedience: the one 
includes the other: the latter was the 
condition of the former) we have been 
sanctified (xce on the word to sanctify, 
and on the use of the present and past 
passive participles of it, note on ch. ii. 
11. Here the pertect is used, inasmuch 
as it is the finished work of Christ in 
its potentiality, not the process of it 
on us, which is spoken of: see ver. Lé: 
that final completion is here indicated by 
the pertect), through the offering of 
the body (some read, “of the blood.” 
jut this wonld, besides losing the refer- 
ence to the words, “a body hast thou 
prepared me,” introduee an inaccuracy 
into the typology. It is by the Blood of 
Clirist that we are reconciled to God, 
Iut hy the offering of His Body that we 
are made holy. The one concerns our 
acceptance as acquitted from sin ; the other 
our perfection in holiness hy union with 
flim and participation in His Spirit. Plus 
we distinguish the two in the Communion 
Service: “that our sinful bodies may be 


ad best 


authorities, k Numb. xxviil. 3. ch. vii. 27. 


made clean by His Body, and our souls 
washed through His most precious Blood *’) 
of Jesus Christ once for all (this is to he 
taken with the words, “the offeriug, §c.,” 
not with “we have been sanctified,” as is 
done by many. See the discussion in my 
Greek Test.). 

11—14.] Sce summary at ver. 1. And 
(iutroduecs a new particular of contrast : 
‘and besides’) every high priest (much 
has of late been said against the reading 
high priest, as bringing in an inaccuracy 
which our Writer could not be guilty of, 
seeing that the digh priests did not officiate 
in the daily saeritice. But all such argn- 
ments are worthless against our most an- 
cient MSS., and tend indeed the other 
way, viz. to shew how natural it was to 
alter high priest to priest, on account of 
this very difficulty. With regard to the 
alleged inacenracy, I really think that it 
closely viewed, it will prove rather to be a 
fine and deep touch of truth. The high 
priesthood of our Lord is to be compared 
with that of the Jewish legal high priests. 
On the one side is Jesus, slone in the glory 
of his office and virtue of his sacrifice; on 
the other is the Jewish high priesthood, 
not one man but many, by reason of death ; 
represented in allits acts, personal or dele- 
gated, by its holder for the time, by 
“erery high priest,” ottering not one, but 
many sacrifices, This A/igh Priest is the 
representative of the whole priesthood. 
Whether he ministered in the daily service 
ot the temple himself’ or not, it is he whe 
embodies the acts and suiterings of Isracl 
in his own person. How Delitzsch can 
say that such an idea is foreign alike to 
the Bible and the Jewish mind, Tam at a 
loss to understand, considering the Hbera- 
tion at the death of the High Priest, net. 
{o insist on the ceremonies themselves at 
the day of atonement, when he was clearly 
the centre aml representative of the priest- 
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ministering and offering oftentimes 
the same sacrifices, the whieh ean | 
never take away sins: 1? ™but He, 
after he had offered one sacritiee for 
sins for ever sat down on the night 


Tver. 4 


mi Col, ii 
ch. i. 3 


hand of God; 


n Ps. ex.t. 
Acts ii. 55. 
1 Cor. <v. 25, 


che be lds his footstool. 


over. 1, 


are being sanetitied. 


hood, and indeed of all Israel. In treating 
of the Head of so compact a systein as the 
Jewish priesthood, it is clearly allowable, 
if any where, to bring in the principle, 
that he who acts by another acts himself. 
See ch. vii. 27, where the very same daily 
service is predicated of the high priest) 
standeth (no priest nor other person 
might sié in the inner court of the temple, 
exeept the king. There is perhaps more 
than a fortuitous contrast to “sat down” 
helow: the one posture being proper to 
worshipping, the other to being worshipped, 
as Chrysostom remarks) day by day mi- 
nistering (see note, ch. viii. 2) and (brings 
out that in the service, which the Writer 
wishes most to emphasize) often offering 
the same sacrifices, the which (i.e. of a 
sort which, such as) can never take away 
(literally, “strip off all round.” Such a 
word is peculiarly fitting to express the 
removal of that of which it is said, ch. v. 2, 
“He is surrounded with infirmity,” and 
whieh js called, ch. xii. 1, “sin which ts 
easily [naturally] east about us.’ The 
sacrifice might bring sense of partial for- 
giveness: but it could never denude the 
olferer of sinfulness—strip off and take 
away his guilt) sins: 12.] but He 
(this [man], or, [priest]: but such 
rendering should be avoided if possible, as 
should all renderings which import a new 
generic idea into the text, as always 
causing confusion: see for a notable ex- 
ample, 1 Cor. it. 11 end, in A. Vim—where 
there is nothing corresponding to “ man” 
in the original), having offered one sacri- 
fice for sins for ever (for ever may be 
joined cither with the preceding or with 
the following words. See the matier dis- 
cussed in my Greek Test. 1t will there he 
seen that L incline to join them with what 
follows, but would leave it an open ques- 
tion. My grouud is that the words sccm 


expecting ® till his enemies be made 
It For by one offering 
°he hath perfected for ever them that | fected for ever them that 
15 And the 
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nisteringand offering often- 
times the same sacrifices, 
which ean never take away 
sins : 1? but this man, after 
he had offered one sacrifice 
ur sins for ever, sat down 
on the right hand of God; 


13 from henceforth 3 from henceforth expect- 


ing till his enemies be made 
his footstool. 34 Fur by 
one offering he hath per- 





are sanctified, 18 Whereof 


better to refer to an enduring state, than 
toa past act. The objection taken to this 
arrangement, above, that there will be 
change in the nature of a session at the 
end, when all things shall have been put 
under His feet, may be met by saying that 
such change, being obviously included in 
His ultimate state of reception into God’s 
presence in heaven, does not here count as 
a change, where the question is of renewal 
of sacrifice, with regard to which that ses- 
sion is eternal) sat down on the right 
hand of God; henceforth waiting until his 
enemies be placed as footstool of his feet 
(there is no real discrepancy between this 
passage and 1 Cor, xv, 23-26. If this 
seems to date the subjection of all to 
Christ before the second advent, and that 
places it after the same event, we may 
well say, that the second advent is not 
here taken into account by the Writer,— 
whose object is the contrast between the 
suffering and trinmphant Christ,—as it is 
hy St. Paul, who is specially giving an 
aceount of the resurreetiou, which is so 
inseparably bound up with that adrenf, 
The sevond advent is no break in Christ’s 
waiting till his enemies be subdued to his, 
but it is the last step but oue of that sub- 
jection ; the last of all being the subjection 
of Tlimself, and his mystical Body with 
him, to Him that did put all things under 
him. For among the enemies are His own 
elect, who were enemies: and they are not 
thoroughly subject to Him, till He with 
them is subject to the Father, the media- 
torial veil being withdrawn, and the One 
God being all in all). 14.) And Te 
need not renew his sacrifice: For by one 
offering He hath perfected for ever them 
who are being sanctified (“the Writer 
says not ‘then that are being perfected,’ 
but ‘them that are being sanctified.’ Sanc- 
tification, i.e. the imputed and hhaplanted 
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the Holy Ghost also ts a, Woly Ghost also is a witness to us: 


witness fo us: for after 
that he had said before, 
16 This is the covenant that 


| for 


is the covenant that I will 


after that he had said, '6? 'Phis pare. xe 3, 


» eh vii 
make? 


Twill make with them after’ with them after those days, saith 


those days, saith the Lord, 
ZL will put my laws into 
thety hearts, and in their 
minds will I write them ; 
and thetr sins and ini- 
quities will I remember no 
more. 38 Now where re- 
inission of these is, there is 
no more offering for sin. 


more. 





for sin, 


purification from sins [for both these are 
alike contained in the idea], is the way 
whereby the objeetive perfection already 
provided in the self-saeritice of Christ 
gradually renders itself subjective in men.” 
Delitzsch). 

15—18.] See summary at ver.1. The 
prophetic word testities the same, making 
absolute and final forgiveness of sins a 
characteristic of the new Covenant. More- 
over the Holy Spirit also testifies to us 
(Christians in general): for after having 
said (then the citation proceeds much as 
in eh. vill. 10 th with some differences, 
noticed below. On the common points, 
see notes there), This is the covenant 
which I will make with them (in viii. 10, 
“with the house of Israel.” Here the 
prophecy is taken out of its national limits 
and universalized) after those days, saith 
the Lord, giving my laws iuto their 
hearts (eh. viii. 10, “ ¢heir mind’), and on 
their mind (“their heart,” eh. viii. 10) 
will I inscribe them (now comes the 
finish of the sentence atter the words 
after that he hud said before :” a whole 
clause, expressed in eh. viii. 10, 11, being 
omitted [see below ], he further says); and, 
their sins and their transgressions wili I 
remember no more (ver. 17 carries the 
whole burden of the citation with it. This 
is the object of the citation, to prove that 
there needs no imore sacrifice for sins. 
And the previous portion of it is udduced 
to shew that this, (he oblivion of sins, 
does form an integral part of the prophecy 
of the introduction of the new and spi- 
ritual covenant). 18.| But (or, now: 
it is the ‘dué’ of the demonstration, re- 
ferring to a well-known axiomatie fact as 
contrasting with the contrary hypothesis) 
where there is remission of these, there is 
no longer offering concerning sin, 


the Lord, putting my laws into their 
hearts, and on their mind will I 
wnite them; land, their sims and 
their iniquities will I remember no 
18 Now where remission of 
these is, there is no more oflering 


“ Here ends the finale (x. 1—18) of the 
great tripartite arrangement (vii. 1—25, 
vii. 26 —ix. 12, ix. 183—x. 18) of the mid- 
de portion of the Epistle. ‘Christ a High 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchise- 
dee,’ this was its great theme, now brought 
to a conelusion. ‘That the Priesthood of 
Christ, as Melchisedevite, is as high above 
the Levitieal as God’s heaven is above the 
carth,—that Christ, with THs One High- 
priestly self-sacrifice, has accomplished that 
which the Levitieal priesthood with its 
sacrifices was unable to aecomplish,—that 
henceforth, both our present possession of 
salvation, and our future completion of sil- 
vation, are as certain to us as that He is 
with God, ruling as a Priest and reigning 
as a King, once more to appear, no more 
asa bearer of our sins, but in glory asa 
Judge ;—these are the three great tunda- 
mental thoughts, now brought to their full 
development. What it is, to be a high 
priest after the order of Melehisedee and 
not of Aaron, ts set forth, eh. vii. 1—25. 
That Christ however as High Vriest is 
Auron’s antitype, ruling in the true holy 
place by virtue of Ilis self-suerifive here on 
carth,— and Mediator of a better covenant, 
whose essential character the old covenant 
only shadowed forth and ty pitied, we learn, 
vil. 26—ix. 12, And that the self-saeritice 
of Christ, offered through the eternal Spirit, 
is of everlasting power, as contrasted with 
the unavailing cyele of legal offerings, is 
established in the third part, ix. 18—x. 1s: 
the seeond holf of this portion, x. 1—Is, 
being devoted to a reiterated and eonchu- 
sive treatment of the main position of the 
whole,—the High Priesthood of Christ, 
grounded on His ottering of Himselt}—its 
Kingly character, its eternal aecomplish- 
ment of its end, confirmed by VPs. al. 
Ps. ex.; Jer. xxxi.”  Delitzseb. 
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attom.v.a. . Tboldness to enter ‘into the holy 
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‘9 Having therefore, bre- 
thren, boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood 


brethren, 


ress place by the blood of Jesus, 2° by | of Jesus, 29by @ new and 


s John x. 9. & 
xiv. 6, ch. ix. 


‘a new and living way, which he | ng way, which he hath 


consecrated for us, through 
the veil, that is to say, his 


high priest over the house 


let us draw 





of God; 


tdix.s. inaugurated for us, ‘through the 
veil, that is to say, his flesh ; *l and flesh; "and having an 
uch iets | having Ya great priest over * the 
yehivié house of God; 22 ¥let us draw near 
Char. X. 19—XIIL] Tre tHirp 


GREAT DIVISION OF THE EPISTLE: OUR 
DUTY IN THE INTERVAL OF WAITING BE- 
TWEEN THE BEGINNING AND ACCOMPLISH - 
MENT OF OUR SALVATION. And _ herein, 
x. 19—839, exhortation to enter boldly into 
the holiest place, 19—22: to hold fast our 
profession, 23: to stir np one another, 24, 
25: in consideration of the fearful punish- 
ment which awaits the rejeetors of Christ, 
26—31: and in remembrance of the pre- 
vious sufferings whieh they underwent 
when first converted, 32—34. Finally, 
exhortation not to cast away confidenec, 
for the time nntil His eoming is short, and 
during that time, faith is the life of the soul. 

There has been no exhortation, properly 
speaking, sinee eh. vii. 1, i.e. during the 
great doctrinal argument of the Epistle. 
Betore that, argument and exhortation were 
rapidly alternated. But so exquisite is the 
skill of arrangement aud development, that 
the very exhortation with which he closed 
the former portion of the Epistle, where 
first he began to prepare the way for his 
great argument, ch. iv. 14—16, is now re- 
sumed, deepened indeed and expanded by 
the intervening demonstration, but in spirit 
und substance the same: “ let us draw near 
with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith” here, answering to“ leé us approach 
with boldness to the throne of grace” 
there, and “ let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope” here, to “let us hold fust 
our confession” there. 

19.] Having (placed first as earrying 
the emphasis: “ possessing, as we do .. .’’) 
therefore (as above proved: it collects 
and infers), brethren (sce on ch. iii. 1), 
confidence (see on ch. iti. G) as regards 
the (our: see below) entering into the 
holy place in (or, by: see below) the blood 
of Jesus (ile having once entered in with 
lfis blood as our High Priest, and thereby 
al! atonement and propitiation having been 
for ever aeeomplished, it is in that blood 
that onr boldness to enter in is grounded. 
To understand in, with Bleek and Stier, 


as in eh. ix. 25, is in faet to make us, 
as priests, renew Christ’s offering of Him- 
self. “We enter,” says Stier, “with 
the blood of Jesus, even with the same, 
wherewith He entered before us: which 
is very like a contradiction in terms, 
and is at all events inaccurate theology. 
We do not take the blood of Christ with us 
into the presence of God : it is there already 
once for all, and our confidence of aecess is 
therein grounded, that it és there. See note 
on ch, xii, 24), which He initiated (first 
opened: better than A. V. ‘ cousecrated, 
whieh seems as if it existed before) for us, 
(as) a way receut (new, ‘of late origin.’ 
“None before Him trod this way; no 
believer under the Old Test. dared or could, 
though under a dispensation of preparatory 
graee, approach God so freely and openly, 
so fearlessly aud joyfully, so closely and 
intimately, as we now, who come to the 
Father by the blood of Jesus, His Son.” 
Stier. The rendering given here in the 
notes is the literal one, and the only one 
which gives the force of the original. Bat 
in an English version, it is absolutely 
neeessary to invert the elauses and disturb 
the meaning) and living (as contrasted with 
the mere dead ceremony of entranee into 
the earthly holy place. This entraniee is a 
real, living, and working entrance; the 
animated substance of what is imported, 
not the dead shadow. Most Commentators 
make living mean “ (/fe-giving,” produe- 
ing, or leading to life. Others imterpret it 
“ everlasting? so Chrysostom), through 
(in its primary, loeal meaning, ‘through,’ 
not in its derived instrumental one) the 
veil, that is, his flesh (on ¢he vedl, sve 
note, eh. vi. 19. The flesh of Christ 
is here spoken ef as the veil hung before 
the holiest place; that weak hnman niortal 
flesh was the state through which He had 
to pass before He eould enter the holiest 
in heaven for us, and when He put off that 
flesh, the actual veil in the temple was rent 
from top to bottom, Matt. xxvii. 51); and 
(having’) a great Priest (i.¢. a great 
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wear with a true heart) with a true heart Zin full 


in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled 
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of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from aa evil coascience,and | ‘from an evil conscience, 
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. . . € ” 5 
our bodies washed with pure) body washed with pure water. 73° Let 2) 


water, 


°3 Let us hold fast 


Afigh Priest ; but here his Pries(hood, not 
his Tligh Priesthood, is more bronght into 
prominenee, le is a great Priest, beenuse 
He is a Priest on his throne, a kingly 
Priest, and priestly King) over the house 
of God (the house of God here need not 
be more limited in meaning than in the 
similar passage ch. ili, 2. It is alleged 
that the expression here must inean the 
heaven. But Delitzsch well observes that 
the one meaning, the narrower, need not 
exelnde the other, the wider. [¢ is hardly 
probable, to begin with, that our Writer 
should in two places describe Christ as set 
over the house of God, in meunings en- 
tirely different from each other. Clearly, 
the heavenly sanetuary is regarded by him 
as also including the earthly, the church 
above as the home of the church below : 
see ch. xii, 22 th); 22.) let us ap- 
proach (draw near to God. Sosthat the 
elauses which follow are best regurded as 
both belonging to this approach, since they 
also describe requisite preparations for wor- 
ship: see this further treated below, on 
ver. 23) with a true heart (without hypo- 
erisy, Clirysostom. So Hezekiah pleads, 
Isa. xxxviil. 3, “ I have walked betore thee 
in truth witha perfect (Septuagint, ‘ true’) 
heart’) in full assurance (ch. vi. 11: sce 
note there) of faith (with no doubt as 
to the certainty of our aecess to God by 
the blood of Jesus), having our hearts 
sprinkled from (incaning, “ sprinkled, and 
by that sprinkling cleansed from”) an 
evil conscience (a conscience polluted 
with the guilt of sin: for “if a man’s 
practice be bad, his conscience, in so far 
as it is the consciousness of that prac- 
tice, is ert?’’), and having our hody 
washed with pure water (both these 
clauses refer to the legal purifications of 
the Levitical priests, which took place by 
means of blood and water. At their first 
dedication, Aarou and his sons were 
sprinkled with blood, their bodies and 
their elothes, Exod. xxxi. 21; Lev. vill. 
39. And so are we to be as Godl’s priests, 
having aecess to Him, sprinkled with 
blood, not outwardly with that of the ram 
of eouseeration, but imwardly with that 
of the Lamb of God: the first could only 
produce purity of the flesk (ch. ix. 13], 


ch. iv. 


but the second, pureness of heart aml 
conscience in God’s sight. The washing 
with water also [Ixod. xxix. fb] was to be 
part of the cleansing of Aaron and his sons: 
nor only se, but as often as they entered 
the holy plice or approached the altar, 
they were to wash their hands and feet in 
the brazen laver, Exod. xxx. 20; x1. 830— 
32: and the High Priest, on the day of 
atonement, was fu wask his whole body 
with water, Lev. xvi. 4. There enn he no 
reasonable doubt that this clause retors 
directly to Christian baptism. The “ fou/ 
of the water” ot Eph. v. 26, and the 
«font of regeneration,” Tit. iii. 5, are 
analogous expressions: and the express 
mention of body here, as distinguished 
from “heart” VDefore, stamps this inter- 
pretation with certainty. This distinction 
makes it impossible, with Calvin, and 
others, to spiritualize away the meaning 
into “the Spirit and doctrine of Clirist,— 
the spiritual water with which Christ 
sprinkles his own: even His bleod is 
not here excluded” [Schliehting] ; for the 
word body confines the reterence to an out- 
wardact. And so the inajority of Commen- 
tators. Still in maintaining the externality 
of the words, as referring, and referring 
solely, to Baptism, we must remember, that 
Baptism itself is not a mere external rite, 
but at every mention of it carries the 
thonght further, viz. to that  spiritnal 
washing of which it is itself symbolical 
and sacramental. Notice here that the 
word is body, and not “ flesh,” as ch. ix. 
13: our whole natural life, and not the 
mere outside surtuce: that in which our 
soul dwells and works, the seat of the 
emotions and desires: this also must: be 
purified in those who would approach God 
in Christ. So that T would understand 
with Delitzseh, that the sprinkling the 
heart from an evil conscience is, so to spexk, 
intra-sacramental, a spiritual application 
ot the puritying Blood, beyond sacramental 
rites, and the washing the body with pure 
water is purely sacramental, the effect of 
baptism taken in its whole blessed mean- 
ing and fulfihnent as regards our uatural 
existenee. The end of his nole is very 
beautiful: “As priests we are sprinkled, 
as priests we are bathed : sprinkled so that 
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us hold fast the confession of our 
hope without wavering; for the is 
2tand let us 
consiler one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works : 25 ¢ not for- 


dior. i.9.& 

a 
Ness. V. % . 

24, 2 Thess, faithful that promised ; 

iii. 3. ch. xi. 
I. 

e Acts ii. 42, 
Jude 10. 


saking the assembling 


together, as the manner of some is ; 
and fso much 
see &the day ap- 


f Rom. xiti. 1. 


but nsing exhortation : 


-Pinl j . 
se the more, as ye 
11,14 


our hearts are freed from an evil conscience, 
and thins from self-eondemnation, sprinkled 
with Christ’s Blood, to be sprinkled with 
which and to be certain of and joyful in 
justitieation before God is one and the same 
thing,—washed in Holy Baptism, whose 
pure water penetrates with its saving power 
not only into the depths of our self-con- 
scious life, but also into the very founda- 
tion of our corporeity, aud thus sanc- 
tifies us not only in the Mesh, but in 
the body and in the spirit: so bringing us, 
in our whole personal existence, throngh 
the Blood speaking in the Sanctuary, 
throngh the Water welling forth out of 
the Sanctuary, into so real a connexion, 
so close an union with the Sanetuary 
itself, that we are at all times privileged 
to enter into the Sanctuary, and to use, 
in faith, the new and living way’ 

23.) Let us hold fast (ch. iv. 14: Tet us 
hold with full and conscious possession : 
see ch. iti. 6, 14) the confession (see on 
ch. iv. 14: subjective, but in a pregnant 
sense,—that which we confess, held in our 
confession of it) of our hope (see ch. iii. 6: 
and bear in mind that hope is used also for 
the object of hope snbjectivized: our hope 
{snbj.|, as inelnding that on which it ts 
fixed. We have here an extraordinary 
example of the persistence of a blunder 
through centuries. The word “ faith,” 
given here by the A. V., instead of hope— 
breaking up the beautiful triad of vv. 22, 
23, 24,—faith, hope, love,—was a mere 
mistake, hope being the original, without 
any variety of reading, and hope being ae- 
cor rdingly the rendering of all the English 
versions previously to 1611. And yet this 
is the version which sone would have us re- 
gard as infallible, and receive as the written 
word of God!) so that it may be without 
wavering; for Heis faithful that promised 
(viz. God, see vh. vi. 14, xi. 11, xii. 26, a8 
referring to Him the title of “ the Pro- 
miser”’); 24.) and (“how beautifully 
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the profession of our faith 
without wavering ; (for he 
is faithful that promised ;) 
“4and let us consider one 
another to provoke unto 
love and to good works: 
*5not forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of 
some is; but exhorting one 
another: and so much the 
more, as ye see the day 


of ourselves 





does this chain of exhortations of our 
Writer fall into a triple division, according 
to St. Panl’s triad of the Christian life, 
1 Cor. xiii. 18; 1 Thess. i. 3, v. 8; Col. 
i 4f.! Next toan exhortation to approach 
God in full assuranee of faith, follows one 
to hold fast the confession of hope, and 
now comes one to emnlate one another in 
love.” Delitzsch) let us consider one 
another (all of us have all in continual 
remembranee, bearing one another’s cha- 
racters and wants and weaknesses in mind) 
with a view to provocation (usually in a 
bad sense, but here in a good one) of 
(tending to produce: or we may say that 
it is a provoeative of the love itself being 
thereby excited) love and good works; 

25.] not deserting the assembling 
together of ourselves (in the only other 
place, 2 Thess. 11. 1, where this substantive, 
“assembling together,” occurs, it is of our 
gathering together to Christ at His coming, 
just as the verb is commonly used in the 
Gospels, Matt. xxiii. 37, xxiv. 31; Mark 
xiii. 27; Luke xiii. 34. Here, the ques- 
tion is, whether it is to be understood of 
the congregation of the faithful generally, 
the ehureh, j 
has eome from the aet of assembling 
to signify the body thus assembled, —or 
ot the single acts of assembling and gather- 
ing together of the varions assemblies of 
Christians at various times. The latter is 
held by most Commentators, and seems far 
most appropriate here), as is the habit 
with some (this pretty plainly shews that 
not formal apostasies, but habits of negli- 
genee, are in the Writer’s view. How far 
these might in time lead to the other, is a 
thought which no doubt Hes in the baek- 
ground when he says, “let ws consider one 
another,” and “wsing exhortation: and 
is more directly suggested by the awful 
cautions which follow); but using exhorta- 
tion: and so much the more (this is better 
tuken as belonging to the two preceding 
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approaching. *8 Fur if we 
sin wilfully after that we 
have received the knowledge 
of the trath, there remain: | 
eth no more sacrifice for 
sins, 77 but a ecrtain fear- 


Sul looking for of judgurent 


proaching. 


clauses only, to which i is attached, than 
as belonging to the whole from ver. 23), 
as (‘in proportion as,’ ‘the more: must 
be joiued with ye see, not with “ap- 
peoaching,” ‘the nearer ye see’) ye see 
(this ye sce, in the secoud person, is un- 
expected in the midst of a sentence in the 
Jirsé person. {ft appeals at once to the 
watchtulness and discermuent of the readers 
as regards the sigus of the tines, hat 
Day, indeed, im its great fual sense, is 
always uear, always ready to break forth 
npon the church: but these Iebrews lived 
actually elose upon one of those great types 
aud foretastes of it, the destruction of the 
Holy City—the bloody and fiery dawn, as 
Delitzsch finely calls it, of the Great Day) 
the day (this shortest of all designations 
of the day of the Lord’s eoming, is found 
only in 1 Cor. i. 135 1 Thess. ve de It 
is the Day of days, the ending-day of all 
days, the settling-day of all days, the Day 
of the promotion of Time iuto Eternity, 
the Day which for the Church breaks 
through and breaks off the night of this 
present world.” Delitzsch) approaching. 
26—31.] Caution, arising from the 
mention of that day,—which will be not a 
day of grace, but a day of judgment,—of 
the fearfal perl of falling away from 
Christ. “The passage finds a close parallel 
inch. viet i, and mueh ot what was there 
said will apply here. 26.| For if we 
willingly sin (contrast to the “iyrorant 
aud erring,” chiv. 2. The sin meant is 
sufficiently detined by the ecounexion (for } 
with the preceding exhortations, aud by 
the description of one who has so sinned in 
ver, 2u. Neglect of assembling together, 
and loss of mutual exhortation and stimu- 
lus, would naturally result in [as i¢ would 
be prompted by an inclination that way at 
first] the “departiny from God” of eh. 
iii. 125; the “falling away” of eh. vi 6. 
It is the sin of apostasy trom Christ back 
to the slate which preceded the reception 
of Christ, viz, Judaism. This is the ground- 
sin ofall other sins. The verb is in the 
present, not the past. ‘If we be found 
wilfully siuning,” not “if we have wilfully 
siimed,” at that Day. It is not of an act 
or of any number of acts of siu, that the 
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76 Bor "if we sin) wil- ® Non. xe. 


cho vi 4. 


fully ‘after that we have received ‘ys ™ 
the knowledve of the truth, there 

remaineth no 
sins, 7 but a certain fearful receiv. 


more a saertfice for 


Writer is speaking, which might be re- 
pented of and blotted out: but of a state 
of sin, in which aman is tound when that 
day shillcome) after the resetving (having 
received) the knowledge (“the word used 
for knowledye is one which of neeessity 
means a fhorvugh, heart-kioiwledge. And 
the Writer, by the use of this word, gives 
us to understand that he means by it 
not only a shallow historical notion about 
the Truth, but a living, believing kuow- 
lhdze of it, which has laid bold of a man 
and fused him into union with itself.” 
Deliizseh. It is most important here to 
keep this cardinal poiut distinctly in mind : 
that these simmers willingly are not mere 
professors of religion, but real converts, 
or else ver, 20 becomes unintelligible) 
of the truth (the truth of God, as so 
often in St. Panl and St. John), there 
is no longer left remaining (sce on 
ch. iv. 6) a sacrifice for sins (fur there 
is but One true suerifive for sins: if a 
man, having availed himself of that One, 
then deliberately casts it behind him, 
there is uo second left for him. It will 
be observed that one thing is not, aud 
need not be, specified in the text. That 
he has exhausted the virtue of the One 
Sacrifice, is not said: but in proportion 
to his williuy rejection of it, has it ceased 
tu operate tor him. Ife has in fact, as 
Delitzsch observes, shut the door of repent- 
auce behind him, by the very faet of lis 
being in an abiding state of willing sin. 
And this is still more forcibly bronght out 
when, which Delitzsch does not notice, 
the scene of action is trausterred to the 
great day of the Lord’s coming, and he is 
fond in that impenitent state irreparably. 
This verse has been misunderstood, 1) by 
the Fathers, who upply it to the Nova- 
tinu controversy, and make it assert 
the impossibility of a second baptism : 
2) by Theodore of Mopsuestia and others, 
who interpret it only of those in a state of 
impenitence, understanding that on peui- 
tence they will again eome under the 
cleansing influence of the blood of Christ), 
but (there is left remaining: this is com- 
mon to both clauses) @ certain (some one, 
out of all that might betul various men 
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and dispositions. The indefiniteness makes 
the declaration more awful) fearfal (ob- 
jective,—tremendous, not timid: fearful 
to think of, frightful) reception (i.e. mee, 
doom: not, as I believe universally in- 
terpreted withont remark, expectation. 
The word used (ecdoché) appears never to 
have this sense, and this is the only place 
where it ocenrs in the New Test. All 
which remains is, the reception of the 
doom of judgment, and the fiery indigrea- 
tion, &e.) of judgment (i. c. by the context, 
nufavourable judgment), and fervour of 
fire (so literally. In an English version 
we cannot give it well, except by para- 
phrasing, as in the text: the stress is on 
fire, and fire is personified. It is the 
fire of God’s presence, identified with 
Himself exactly as in ch. xii, 29: and 
it is the zeal, the fervour, the exean- 
deseence of this consuming fire, which 
awaits the apostate from Christ), which 
shall (in using this future, the Writer 
transfers himself again to the present 
time: as if he had said, ‘the fire which is 
destined to...) devour (and therefore 
finally and entirely) the adversaries. 

28, 29] drgument from the less to the 
greater, to shew how grietous will be the 
punishment of the apostate from Christ. 
There is a very similar inference in ch. ii. 
2,3; sii. 25. Any one having set at 
nought the law of Moses (we must not 
take this as a general assertion, as true of 
whoever in any way broke the Mosaic 
law: but as an alleging of a well-known 
fact, that in certain cases a breaker of 
that law was subject to the penalty tol- 
lowing. The form of the sentence might 
be changed thus, “If Moses’ hw contd 
attach to violations of it the inexorable 
doom of death,” &e. The reference is 
especially to Dent. xvii. 2-7, where the 
prnishment of death is attached to the 
same sin as is here in question, viz. 


HEBREWS. 


and a * fiery im- 
adversaries. 25! He that hath despised 
the law of Moses dieth without mercy 
“i. ™ under two or three witnesses: 29" of 
“how much sorer punishment, sup- 
pose ye, shall he be found worthy, 
who trampled under foot the Son 
of God, and °aecounted eommon the 
llood of the covenant, wherewith 
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and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adver- 
_saries, °8 [Te that despised 
Moses’ law died without 
‘mercy under two or three 
witnesses: % of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose 
‘ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an un- 


devour the 





apostasy: see yer. 3) dies (the normal 
present) without benefit of (apart from : 
not implying that no one felt conypassion 
for him, but that sneh eompassion, be it 
what it might, could not affcet his doom) 
mercies (so literally: the mereiful feel- 
ings of any who might be interested for 
hin) before two or three witnesses (tlic 
allusion is to Deut. as above, where it is 
thus prescribed); of how much worse 
punishment, think ye (an appeal to the 
judgment of the readers themselves), 
shall he be found worthy (i.e. by God), 
who trampled under foot (the verb is in 
the past tense, as spoken at that day, and 
looking back upon this life. By ‘trampling 
under foot” is meant that flagrant con- 
tempt which those shew who deliberately 
abandon the Lord and His preeepts. Stier 
remarks: Some of us remember the cry, 
« Eerasez Vinfame !”) the Son of God (the 
higher title of the Mediator of the new 
covenant is used, to heighten the enormity 
of the crime), and accounted common 
the blood of the covenant (being the 
“precious blood” of Christ Himself, far 
above all blood of sprinkling under the 
old covenant. Even that [Lev, xvi. 19] 
lad hallowing power: how much more 
this. But the apostate “accounted com- 
mon” this blood—deemed it mere ordinary 
blood of a common man, and if so, con- 
sented to its shedding, for then Christ 
deserved to die as a blasphemer. And 
this, of that holy Blood, by which we have 
aecess to God! So that we have quite 
enough for the solemn sense, by rendering 
the word literally common, withont going 
to the further meaning, wuelean. Compare 
Acts x. 28, where the two are distinguished. 
The old Syriac version has “hath counted 
the blood of the covenant of him by whom 
he hath heen sanetified as that of every 
man.” The reader will reeall our Lord’s 
owu expression, “the blood of the new 
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holy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of 
grave? 30 For we know 
him that hath said, 
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Twill recompense, saith the| _. ry 2. 
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Torddudaque Therord suth the Lord. And again, ' The 1 deer, sei. 


shall judge his people. 314k 
is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living 


AUTHORIZED Ee 
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32 But call to re- 


testament (corenant),” Matt. xxvi. 28), 
in which (so literally: as sprinkled with 
whieh; as his element and condition of 
sanctification) he was sanctified (sve 
Lev. xvi. 19 Septuagint, and our ch. xiii. 
12 nnd ix. 18. He had advanced so tar 
in the reality of the spiritual Hte, that 
this blood had been really applied to his 
heart by fhith, and its hallowing and pnyi- 
tying effects were visible in his fe: which 
makes the contrast the more terrible. 
And Detitzseh finely remarks, as against 
the assertors of mere shallow supralapsa- 
rianisin, that without former experience of 
grace, without a life of faith far more than 
superticial, so irrecoverable a fall into the 
abyss is not possible. It is worthy of 
remark how Calvin evades the deep truth 
contained in the words wherewith he was 
sanctified :—“ It is most unworthy to pro- 
fiune the blood of Christ, which is the mate- 
rial of our sanctification: and this those do 
whoapostatize from the faith 2” thus making 
he was sanctified into we are sanctified), 
and insulted the Spirit of grace (for the 
Spirit of grace, sce Zech. xii. 10. No two 
things ean be more opposed, as Delitzsch 
remarks, than insolenee and grace. And 
this remark guides us to the answer to the 
question whether of grace here isa geuitive 
objective or subjective: whether it is the 
spirit which belongs to grace, so that it is 
the gift of the divine grave [so most of the 
moderns |, or grace which belongs to sprit, 
so that it isthe gitt of and the character 
of the spirit. The latter is much the more 
probable, both on aceount of the propheey 
of Zechariah whieh is referred to, “ ZL eeild 
pour out the spirit of grace and supplica- 
tron,” and on account of the verb insulted, 
which is most naturally referred to a 
Person as its object) ? 30, 31.) Aud 
this reception of judgment and fervour of 
jire are certainties, testitied to by God 
Himself. For we know Him who said, 
“To me belongeth vengeance, I will 
repay, saith the Lord” (the citation is 
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Lord shall judge lis people. 
is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. 


31s & exxxve 1h 
31 Dihivesn 


32 But 


from Dent. xxxii. 35, and is given not in 
agreement with the Hebrew text nor with 
the Septuagint [“in the day of vengeance 
will I reeompense :” so also in the Sianari- 
tan Pentatench, and in Philo], but, remark - 
ably enough, in verbal accordance with St. 
Paul’s citation of the same text, Rom. xii. 
19, even to the adding of the words “saith 
the Lord,” which are neither in the Hebrew 
nor the Septuagint. Two solutions of this 
are possible: 1) that the expression had 
beeome a common saying in the church: 
2) that our Writer takes it from St. Paul's 
citation. <A third alternative is of course 
open; that it is St. Pani himself, who 
quotes here as there. For a solution, see 
Introduction, on the authorship of this 
Epistle). And again, The Lord will judge 
His people (no doubt quoted primarily 
froin the passage where it primarily occurs, 
in Deut. xxxii. 36. The judging there 
expresses auother function of the judge 
trom that which is adduced here. There, 
He will judge for resene and for detence : 
here, for punishinent and for condemnation. 
But the office of Judge, generally asserted, 
involves all that belongs to a judge: and 
if there it induces the comforting of those 
of whom He saw that their power is gone, 
and that there is here shut up or left, here 
the same general office of judgment also 
induces the punishment of the wiltnl sinner 
and apostate). 31.] Ariomatie con- 
clusion of these solemn warnings. It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God (yet in 2 Sam. xxiv. 14, David 
says, “ Let us fall now into the hand of 
the Lord, for His mereies are great; and 
let us not fall into the hand of man: and 
in Eeelus. ii. 18 we have “we will fill into 
the lands of the Lord, and not into the 
hands of men; for as His majesty is, so is 
His merey.” But the two sentiments are 
easily set at one. For the faithful, in their 
chastisement, it is a blessed thing to fall 
into God’s Hands: for the unfaithful, in 
their doom, a dreadful one. On diving, as 
OA 
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Coli 
afflictions ; ; 


1 "thes. ii. 


t This is the 
more probable 
reading: the 
ancient an- 
thorities are 


divided.“ the spoiling of your goods, knowing 
a Wd, 1. fe 
pte «that cye have tof your own a 
jamesies, better and an enduring substance. 
¢ Matt. vi. 2 » 
xia 35 Cast not away therefore your con- 
uke xii. 33, 
1 Tim, vi. 19. 
+ So, and 


omitting in 


heaven, most DENCE of reward. 


of our early 
authorities. d Matt. v. 12. & x. 32. 


a characteristic of God, see on eh. iii. 12. 
Here, the idea of hfe and energy, attached 
to the name of God, brings vividly out the 
fervour with which He will consume His 
adversaries). 

$2—34.] As in ch. vi. 9—12, so here, 
the Writer turns from solemn exhortation 
and warning to encouragement arising 
from the conduct of his readers in the 
past. This their firmness did not look 
likely to end in apostasy: and accordingly 
by the memory of it he now cheers and 
invigorates them. 32.] But (in con- 
trast to these fearful things which have 
been spoken of) call ever to mind (eall 
over in your minds, one by one) the former 
days, in which when (first) enlightened 
(see on this, note, ch. vi. 4), ye underwent 
(with fortitude : which thongh not imphed 
in the word, signifying mere endurauce, yet 
is in the context) much contest of sufier- 
ings (the genitive may be either subjective, 
huplying that your contest consisted of 
suflerings: or objective, that it was waged 
with sufferings, as the foe to be contended 
against: the former perhaps is the more 
probable from what follows) 5 33.] (the 
nature of these sufferings is now specitied) 
partly, being made a spectacle (literally, 
exposed ina theatre, the theatre beiug the 
place where conspicuous punishments were 
inflicted, on account of the multitudes there 
assembling. See Acts xix. 29. The word 
may therefore be Uterally taken, if [see 
Introd. § ii. and § iii. 3] the Epistle was 
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‘call ever to remembrance the former 
days, in which, "when first enlight- 
x Phil. 128,90 ened, ye endured Xa great fight of) 
33 partly, in that ye were 
yicoriv.® made Ya gazingstock both by re- 

proaches and tribulations; and partly, 
zpoii7& in that *ye beeame partakers with 
them that were so used. 
both had compassion of t+ them that 
were *in bonds, and ° took joyfully 


Be 
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nembrance the former days, 
in which, after ye were il- 
luminated, ye endured a 
great fight of afflictions ; 
33 partly, whilst ye were 
_made agazingstock both by 
reproaches and afflictions ; 
and partly, whilst ye be- 
came companions of them 
that were so used. 34 For 
ye had compassion of me 
in my bonds, and took joy- 
fully the spoiling of your 
goods, knowing in your- 
selves that ye have in hea- 
ven a better and an en- 
during substance. 35 Cast 
not away therefore your con- 
fidence, which hath great re- 


3+ For ye 


fidence, 4for it hath great recom-! compence of reward. 3° For 
36¢ For ye have| 


e Luke xxi. 19. Gal. vi.9. ch. xii. 1. 





written to Rome, after the Neronian per- 
secution. Compare 1 Cor. iv. 9) in re- 
proaches (the in gives the manner in 
which) and tribniations; partly also, 
having become (there is something of 
purpose in this : “having made yourselves.”” 
It is a fine encomium on their Christian 
sympathy and love) partakers with them 
who were thus living (viz., iz reproaches 
and afflictions). 34.] Illustration, in 
reverse order, of the two particulars men- 
tioned in ver. 33. For ye both sympathized 
with (see on ch. iv. 15) them who were in 
bonds, and ye took with joy the plunder- 
ing of your goods, knowing that ye have 
for yourselves a better possession and 
abiding (that cannot be plundered: eom- 
pare Matt. vi. 20). 

35—39.] Hortatory conclusion, enforced 
by [ver. 36] the need of endurance, which 
itself is recommended by the assurance of 
the speedy coming of the Lord, and the 
knowledge that we are not of the number 
of the baeksliders, but of those who lve 
by that faith by which our hope is sub- 
stantiated. 35.] Cast not away 
therefore your confidence, the which (the 
simple relutive wonld predicate what follows 
of the one preceeding imdividual antecedent 
only, whereas the which predicates it of a 
whole class of whieh that antecedent is one. 
For it expresses it well: “being of sneh 
sort, as” ...) hath (present, although 
the reward is future: hath set down over 
against it: possesses in reversion) great 
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ue have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the 
will of God, ye might re- 
ceive the promise, 37 Fur 
yela little while, and he 
that shall come will come, 
and willnot larry. 38 Now 
the just shall live by faith : 
but ifany man draw back, 
my soul shall have no plea- 
surein him. °% But we are 
nol of them who draw back 


promise, 


eal A ed Ke 


recompence of reward. 36.] For 
(justitieation of the foregoing exhortation) 
of endurance (this in the original is 
plaeed first, earrying the main emphasis. 
“ By degrees,” says Bengel, “the Apostle 
from this verse to ver. 38 introduces the 
prophetic citation.” In the Septuagint, 
in Hab. ii. 3, 4, the whole passage rons 
thus: “Though it tarry, wait for it: 
because it will surely come, it will not 
tarry. If any man draw back, my Lord 
hath no pleasure in him: bnt the just by 
uly faith shall live’) ye have need, that 
ye may do the will of God and receive the 
promise (this is the most correet rendering 
of the original: and thus it certainly ought 
to be tuken here. No euduranee or 
patience would be wanted, when they had 
done the will of God, to reeeive the pro- 
mise: because sueh interval as should 
elapse between their having done the will 
of God in this sense, and receiving the 
promise, would be not here, bunt in the 
intermediate state. But that which they 
really do want endurance for, is that they 
may “prove what is that good and aecept- 
able and perfect will of God,” and thus 
receive the promise: see eh. xiii, 21. The 
promise means, uot the word of promise, 
but the substance of the promise, the pro- 
mise in its fultihnent). 37, 38.| Ln 
couragement to this endurance, by the 
fiet of the time being short, and at the 
sane time further proof of the necessity of 
it by God’s renunciation of him that draws 
back: all trom the same prophecy of Habak- 
kuk. For yet a little little while (so lite- 
rally. This expression is not in Habakkuk, 
but is fond in Isa. xxvi. 20, to which the 
Writer probably alludes) He that is coming 
(the solemn prophetical title, ‘He that is to 
vome.” The Apostle paraphrases the pro- 
phetie words, and thus iuserts Christ into 
the place of (he vistun in Habakkuk) shall 
come, and shall not tarry. 38.) Con- 
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37 For @yet a very little, 
while, and "he that is coming shall a tas/is1. 
come, and shall not tarry. 


bat if he draw back, 
no pleasure in him. 
not of -backshiding unto perdition ; 
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need of endurance, that ye may do 
the will of God fand receive the ton. 
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SS But 


iv r fay + itlan ii. 
hyeshyctnehi yaa tc 
Gal, ii a, 


main shall 


my soul hath + soci 
ee carlient 
39 But we are MAS ome 


however, and 
the ancient 
Syriae ver- 
gion, Join my 


do faith. k 2 Pet. di. 20, 21. 


finuation of the paraphrase: the two 
clauses of Tab. ii, 4 being transposed. 
In the original it runs as in A. Ve: “ Be- 
hold, his soul (which) is lifted up is not 
upright in him: but the just shall live by 
his faith :”” or, an ambiguity extending to 
all three places where the saying is quoted, 
here, and retf, Rom., Gal., “The just by 
his faith, shall lve.’ But the other is 
more probable. The fransposition is ap- 
parently made on purpose. But my just 
man (there is mach eontroversy about the 
word my, whether to insert. it, and where 
to insert it. See in my Greek Test. Placed 
as in our text, my will point out, that man 
who is just befure God, who belongs to God's 
people) shall live by faith: and if he (i.e. 
the jusé max, as Delitzsch very properly 
insists: not as in A. Y., understood, “ auy 
man,” but, in the trne spirit of this whole 
cautionary passage, the very man himself 
who was justified, and partakes of the 
Christian life, by faith. Phe possibility of 
such a tall is, as he observes, among the 
principal things taught us by this Epistle) 
draw back, my soul (“ whose soul ? That of 
God, according to Seripture usage, as in 
this saying, My soul hateth your solemn 
feasts [Isa. i. J4],—or perhaps, that of 
Christ.” Chrysostom. The former reference 
is doubtless right, not the litter, nor that 
given by Calvin, that “the Apostle is 
speaking in his own person”’) hath not 
pleasure in him. 39.} Here again 
he returns from that which is threatening 
in appearance to that which is encouraging 
and reassuring. But we (emphatic; bring- 
ing with it, in its mention, all that we are 
as Christians and that Gad has made us: 
you and 1, partakers of the heavenly 
calling, ch. iti. 1) are not of backsliding 
(i.e, do not belong to the category of 
backsliding) unto (as its result: so Kom, 
vi. 19, unto iniquity, unto sanctification) 
destruction (everlasting perdition) ; but of 
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J Acts xvi. 30, 
31. 1 ‘Thess. 
v. 0. 2 Thess, 


ere soul, 


XI. 1 Now faith is the confidence 
of things hoped for, the evidence 
2 For > therein 
“7 Had the elders testimony borne to 


a vom ol ** a of things not seen. 


25. 








iv. 18. & 
lever. 39 


faith unto [the] preservation of [the] 
soul (“the soul is the subject of life and 
salvation. Faith saves the soul, by linking 
it to God, the living One. The unbcliev- 
ing man loses his soul: for not being Gad’s, 
neither is he his own: al! that his personality 
has in itscH, and round itself, is fallen under 
wrath and the powers of wrath.” Delitzsch). 
Cuap. X].—“ We are of Farrn” con- 
eluded the last chapter. And now this 
great word comes before the mind of the 
Writer for its definition, its eremplifica- 
tion, its triumphs. By this, all the ser- 
vants of God trom the first have been up- 
held, and stimulated, aud carried through 
their glorious course. By this exemphifi- 
cation the Writer evermore warmed and 
carried forward, breaks out at last into a 
strain of sublime eloquence, in which he 
gathers together in one the many noble 
deeds of faith which time and space would 
not allow of his specifying severally. 
1.] Now Faith is (notice that it is of faith 
in general, @/Z faith, not here of faith in 
God in particular, that the Writer is 
speaking) confidence (there has been much 
difference concerning the meaning of this 
word [hypostasis]. The ancients for the 
most part understand it here as substance, 
the real and true essence: faith gives 
reality to things not yet seen, so that they 
are treated as veritably present. Others 
have rendered it foundation. On the other 
hand the majority of modern Commentators 
have preterred the meaning which the word 
bears in ch. iii. 14, where see note: viz. 
“confidence.” And there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt, that this is the true ren- 
dering here. Thus only do the two 
descriptions given correspond in nature 
and quality. The one being subjective in 
both these cases of parallel, it is but rea- 
sonable that the other should be also) of 
things hoped for, demonstration (con- 
viction, or proof. The anodern Com- 
mentators are divided: some have taken 
the subjective sense of conviefion,— invrard 
persuasion of the truth of. But this 
sense of the word is hardly borne out by 
usage. And therefore we seem driven back 
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unto perdition ; but of them 
that believe to the saving of 
the soul. 

AL.’ Now faith is the 
substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things 
not seen. ? For by it the 
elders obtained a good re- 





on the objective meaning as referred to 
things, viz. proof, or demonstration. As 
far as the sense is concerned, both come to 
the same in the end. It is faith, an act of 
the mind, which zs this demonstration : it 
is therefore neccessarily subjective in its 
etfeet,—is the demonstration fo him who 
dclieves) of matters not seen (this is a much 
wider designation than thiwgs hoped for, 
embracing the whole realm of the spiritual 
and invisible, even to the being and essence 
of God Himself: see below, ver. 6: and 
compare Rom. viii, 24, where St. Paul’s 
expressions differ slightly in form froin 
these. There is no ground whatever tor 
saying that our Writer makes faith iden- 
tical with hope. Faith is the confidence 
of things hoped for: Nope exists inde- 
pendently of it, but derives its reality, 
aud is ripened into confidence, by its 
means. And fuith is the demonstration 
to us of that which we do not see: 
compare the beautiful words of Calvin: 
«Eternal life is promised to us, but after 
death: we are told of a blessed resurrec- 
tion, but we meantime become the prey 
of decay: we are pronounced righteous, 
and yet sin dwells in us: we hear our- 
selves called blessed, and meantime are 
overwhelmed with infinite miseries: we 
are promised affluence of all good things, 
but are all our days in hunger and thirst : 
God proclaims that He will be ever present 
to help us, but seems deaf to our cries. 
What would become of us if we leant not 
on hope, and unless our mind, guided by 
the Word and Spirit of God, emerged 
throngh the midst of the shades, above 
this present world ?”’). 2.) For 
(‘and so high a description of faith is not 
undeserved, seeing that... . The for 
does not bring in any proof of the fore- 
going description, only shews that faith is 
noble enough to be dignitied with the offices 
just named) in (uot, by, merely: but ele- 
mental; in the domain, or region, or 
matter of) this (in this it was, that...) 
the elders (i. c. not merely those who lived 
before us, but those ancients whom we 
dignity with the name of elders, So also 
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port, *% Through Sailh we | 
uwaderstand thal the worlds 
were framed by the word 
of so that things 
«hick are seen were not 
made of things which do 
appear. 4 By faith Abel 
offered unto God @ more 
excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained | 


them. 
that ° the we 


God, word of God, 


do appear. 
unto God a 
than Cain, 


“the fathers,” see Rom. ix. 53 Heb. i. 1) 
were testified of (it is of course implied, 
that the testimony was a good one). 

3.] The Writer now begins Ins 
series of examples of the power of faith. 
But instead of opening them with the ex- 
ample of our first parents, which he pro- 
bably passes over as not sufficiently re- 
corded in Scripture, he adduces the great 
and primary posinlate of fiith, which has 
regard to a fact contemporaneous indeed 
with them, and holding this first chrono- 
logical place in the series : viz. the ereation 
ef the werld itself. By faith (faith is 
the imstrumental cause, and the expres- 
sion is nearly equivalent to through faith, 
with which indeed it is interchanged in 
ver. 33) we perceive (we have intellectual 
perception. The world itself, and the 
things therein, are seen by us: but the 
fact of its ereacion by God is apprehended, 
vith our rational or spiritual facnities) 
the ages (sce note on ch. i. 2, where I 
have maintained that this expression in- 
cludes in it all that exists under the con- 
Citions of time and space, together with 
those conditions of time and space them- 
selves, conditions which do not bind God, 
and did not exist Independently of Thin, 
lut are themselves the work of [fis word) 
to have been framed (so A, V.: and we 
cannot perhaps do better. It is rather 
however, furnished forth, “made to he, 
and to be what we tind them’) by the 
word of God (the spoken word, the com- 
wand, as throughout Gen. i.:—the term in 
the Greek is not logos. Nor must it here 
he taken for the personal word: eh, i, 2 
is on a ditlerent matter), so that not out 
of things apparent hath that which is 
seen (i.e. the visible world) been made 
(in all that we see with our sense, of re- 
creation and reproduction, thaé whieh is 
seen is made out of that whieh appears, 
The seed becomes the plant: the grub, 
the moth. But that which is above sight, 
viz, faith, leads us to apprehend, that this 
has not been so in the first instance: that 
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understand 


wlds were framed by the efit 4 
so that tthat which ts 


dobry a 
Choice 


2 bt. iit 4 


seen was not made of things which + &: eu ms 


anctent MSS, 
4 By faith Gabel offered # fuitika, 


more excellent sacrifice 
by which he obtained 


the visible world has not been made ont 
of apparent materials). 4.| By faith 
(see ahove) Abel offered to God a more 
excelent sacrifice (literally, more sacri- 


fice) than Cain (than Cain did. But 
how a more excellent sacrifice? Tirst, 
there can be no doubt that the adjective 


mist be taken not of quantity, but of 
quality: it was not a more abundant, but 
a more excellent. But how was it so? 
Our text answers us: beeause of, by, faith. 
The more execlenee must be looked for 
then rather in the disposition with which 
the saerifice was offered, than in the nature 
of the saertfice itself Gregory the Great 
(cited by Delitzseh] says well, “All that is 
given to God, is weighed according to the 
disposition of its “giver : whenee it ts 
written, ‘God had regard to Abel, and 
to his gifts, but had no regard to Cain 
and his gifts.’ The Seripture does not. 
say, ‘He regarded the gifts of Abel, and 
did not regard the gitts of Cain,’ but first 


says, that ‘He regarded Abel,’ and then 
adds, ‘and his gifts.’ So we see that it 


was not the gifts which made Abel to be 
acceptable, but Abel who-made the gifts to 
be so.’ This beyond doubt is the prin- 
cipal ground of the designation more 
excellent. With regard to “the sacrifices 
themselves; with our prescnt knowledce 
of type and sacrifice, many reasons might 
be alleged why that of Abel should be 
more aceording to God’s will than that 
of Cain; but none of those reasons ean 
he safely or deeisively applicd here. That: 
Abel’s consisted of the firstlings of his 
flock and of the fut thereof'—the first anid 
the best, whereas Cain’s was merely an 
otlering of the frnit of the gronnd, per- 
funetory and common-place, may be a 
cirenmstance not without weight in appre- 
ciating the term by faith. That Abel's was 
an offering of slain animals, God’s own ap- 
pointed way, so soon after, of the sinner’s 
approach to Tim, whereas Cain's was only 
u gift, as if he eonld approach God without 
shedding of blool—this may also be an 
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witness that he was mghteous, God 
testifying of his gifts: and by it 
he being dead ® yet speaketh. 
faith Enoch was translated that he 
should not see death; and was not 


e Gen. iv. 10, 
Matt. xxiii. 
38. ch. xii. 


24. 
f Gen. vy. 22, 24. 
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witness that he was right- 
eous, God testifying of 
his gifts: and by it he 
being dead yet speaketh. 
5 By faith Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not see 
death; and was not found, 


5 By 


found, because God translated him :  serause God hadtranslated 


for before his translation a testimony 
is borne to him, that he had pleased 
6 But without faith it is tm- 
possible to please him: for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he; 


God. 


important element in the term by faith. 
But it would not be safe here to insist on 
either of these), by means of which (viz. 
which faith, not, whieh sacrifice : by which 
must apply to the same as by it below, 
and that surely can refer to nothing but 
the faith, which is the great leading idea 
of the chapter) he was testified (see above, 
ver. 2) to be righteous (when ? by whom ? 
not, by our Saviour, nor by St. John 
[1 Jolin iii. 12], thongh in both places 
such testimony is borne to him: but as 
explained in the next clause, at the time 
of his sacrifice, and by God Himself), God 
bearing testimony upon (in regard to) 
his gifts (of what kind this testimony was, 
there can be little donbt. Theodotion’s 
rendering of the text in Genesis, ‘ and 
God consumed them by fire,” though 
wrong as a rendering, is probably right 
in fact. Compare Exod. xiv. 24; 1 Kings 
xviii, 24, 28): and by means of it (his 
faith, again, not, his sacrifice: see above) 
having died he yet speaketh (viz., as 
interpreted by the parallel place, eh. xii. 
24, where it is said of the “blood of 
sprinkling,” that it speaketh better things 
than Abel,—by means of his blood, of 
which it is said by God in Gen. iv. 10, 
“The voice of thy brether’s blood crieth 
to me from the ground.” Some have taken 
it in the sense of “speaks to ns to follow 
his example’ And perhaps Stuart may 
be partly right, who recognizing the allu- 
sion to Gen, iv. 10, says, “The form of 
expression only in onr verse seems to be 
borrowed from Gen. iv. 10, for here it is 
the faith of Abel which makes him speak 
after his death, viz. to those who should 
eeme after him, exhorting and encouraging 
them to follow his example.” [say partly 
right, for however this may be in the 
background the ery of his bleed is ob- 


him: for before his trans- 
lation he had this testi. 
mony, that he pleased God. 
® But without faith it is 
impossible to please him: 
for he that cometh to God 





viously primary in the Writer’s thought, 
from ch, xii. 24, where the voice of Abel is 
contrasted with that ot the Christian blood 
of sprinkling). 

5, 6.] The example of Enoch: and 
axiomatic declaration upon it. By faith 
(“how was he translated by faith? Be- 
cause his well-pleasing to God was tlie 
ground of his translation, and faith was 
the ground of this well-pleasing.” Chry- 
sostom) Enoch was translated not to see 
death (see the Septuagint version of Gen. 
y. 24, after which this verse is framed: 
* And Enoch pleased God, and was not 
found, beeause God translated him.” 
was translated, bya sudden disappearance 
from this earth. This translation was 
hardly, as Calvin thinks, “some extra- 
ordinary death,” though he means this 
in no rationalistic sense, as is plain from 
his accompanying remarks :—but rather 
a change whieh passed upon him altogether 
without death, from corruptibility to im- 
eorruptibility, from the natural body to 
the spiritual); aud was not found (sce 
nhove), because God translated him: for 
before his translation a testimony is 
given to him (the expression implies the 
continned existenec of the testimony in the 
text of Scripture), that he hath (had) 
pleased God. But apart from faith it is 
impossible (it is a general axiom, not a 
mere assertion regarding Enoch; it it were, 
we should expect dé was dinpossible for him) 
to please (Him, as is evident) at all (to 
do a single act well pleasing to Ged): for 
it behoves him that cometh to God (that 
approach which is elsewhere designated by 
drawing near to God, ch. vii. 19,—for the 
purposes of worship or of communion, or 
of trust, or service generally) to believe 
(literally, to have believed, because it 
is not here the state in which the comer 
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must believe that heis,and js, and that he beeometh a rewarder 


that he is a@ rewarder of of ale 
them that diligently seck) 

hua. 
being warued of Gud of 
things not seen as yel 
mored with fear, pre- 
pared an ark to the saving 


7 By faith Now, * By faith § Noah, being warned o 
God of things not seen as yet, taking: 
forethought, © prepared an ark to the ! Pet. ii 2 
saving of his house; by which he 


m that diligently seek him, 


f BGEN Vi 
20, 


of his house ; by the whick condemned the world, and became 


he condemned the world, ee | 
and became heir of the eae 


righteousness which is by | is according: to faith. 





faith. ®% By faith Abra- 


is at his coming, but the state which 
has originated his coming, of which that 
coming is the frnit, which is insisted on) 
that He is (exists: his faith being to him 
thus a demousfration of a thing not seen), 
and becomes (is eventually) a renderer of 
reward (ch. ii. 2) to them that seek Him 
out (thus his faith is also to him the coa- 
fidence of things hoped for: God's exist- 
ence is realized to him by it, and by it his 
future reward assured). 

7.) Example of Noan. Gen. vi. 8 ff. 
By faith Noah, having been warned 
(viz. by God, Gen. vi. 13 ff) concerning 
the things not yet seen, taking fore- 
thought (mamy interpret this word “ fear- 
ing God :” aud most, “ fearing ;” but the 
distinetion is huportaut, which is brought 
ont in eh. v. 7, where the same word 
occurs, that this is the fear of caution or 
reverence, and not of terror) prepared 
the ark (uot ‘az ark’) for the preserva- 
tion of his house; by means of which 
(to what does which refer? to “ pre- 
servation,’ to “ark,” or to “faith ?” 
Certainly not to the former: for thus 
Noah’s preservation would be the inberit- 
ing of the righteousness which is by faith, 
Possibly, to the ark; for it was by the 
building of it that le eondemued the world 
in its unbelief, and by it that in some 
sense, as the manifested result of his faith, 
he beeame heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith. But it must be confessed that 
this latter part of the interpretation halts 
considerably. And on this aceount, as 
well as on account of its inadequacy to the 
spirit of the passage, 1 do not hesitate, 
with most ot the recent Commentators, 
to prefer “faith”? as the antecedent: 
“by which tiith,” as above, ver. 4. It is 
true, that the word faith, as last men- 
tioned, here is somewhat far off; but it is 
the burden of the ehapter, and continually 
before the Writer’s mind, and it was by 


‘the rnghteousness which i kom. tii. 2. 


8 By faith Vail. iii. 9. 


his faith, rather than by the results of that 
faith, that he eordemned the world, and 
became, §c.) he condemned (the sense may 
be either baperfect, he condemned, while 
building the ark, the unbelieving world 
around,---or, past, he once for all con- 
denmed the unbelieving then, and in 
them, the world, which lies in unbelief. 
Better perhaps the latter. On the sense, 
Limborch says, “He is said to condemn 
another who by his deed shews what 
another onght to have done, and, because 
he did not do it, conviets him of a fuult, 
aud shews his liability to punishment ’’) 
the world (so also in Matt. xii. 43, 42), 
and became heir of the righteousness 
which is according to faith (Noah is the 
first in Scripture who is called “righteous” 
or “just,” Gen. vi. 9. See Ezek, xiv. 
14, 20, where he is numed together with 
Daniel and Job as an example ot righteous- 
ness: and Wisd. x. 4,6; Ecelus, xliv, 17; 
2 Pet. ii. 5; where he is ealled @ preacher 
of righteousness. And this righteousness, 
which is matter of history iu the Old Test., 
our Writer refers to his faith as its mea- 
sure. So Calvin: ‘Moses relates that 
he was righteons: that the cause and root 
of this righteousness was faith, is not told 
in the history, but is proved by the Apostle 
from the facts.’ This righteousness ac- 
cording to faith seems to be altogether in 
St. Paul's sense, the righteousness which 
is by fuith, Rom. iv. 13, though the ex- 
pression itself is foreign to St. Paul. The 
idea of its being adler of inheritance is 
also aceording to St. Paul. It should be 
notieed that the whole expression is used, 
in an Epistle in which righteousness by 
faith forms no part of the main subject, 
as one familiar and well known to the 
readers). 

8--22.] Thus fur the examples have 
been tuken from the antediluvian world. 
Next, he takes them from the putriarels of 
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k Gex, xii-1, 4 k 
Acts vii. 2, 3) 
4. 


whither he was going. 


he sojourned in the land of the pro- 
mise, as ina strange country, ! dwell- 


1Gex, xii. & & 


xiii. 3,18. & 

xviii. 1, ° . . 

. ing in tents with Isaac and Jaeob, 
meh.vil7? ™the heirs with him of the same 


n ch. xii. 22. & 
xiii. 14. 


och. iii. 4 
Rev. xxi. 2, 


HEBREWS. 


Abraham, when called, obeyed, m 
going out into a place which he was 
afterwards to receive for an inherit- 
ance; and he went out, not knowing 


promise: lfor he looked for "the 
eity which hath the foundations, 
°whose builder and maker is God. 


XI. 
AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


ham, when he was called 
to go out into a place 
which he should after re- 
ceive for an inheritance, 
obeyed ; and he went out, 
not knowing whither he 
went. % By faith he so- 
journed in the land of pro- 
mise, as in a strange coun- 
try, dwelling in tabernacles 
with Isaae and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same 
promise: 1° for he looked 
for a city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and 
maker is God. ™ Through 


9 By faith 


p Gen, wit-to HW By faith P Sara herself also - re- faith also Sara herself re- 


& xviii. 11, 
14. & xxi. 2. 


Israel; with whom the promise was ever the 
object of faith: a land, in which they were 
strangers: a son, who was not yet born: a 
people, who were yet to be. 8.] ABRA- 
HAM’s example. By faith Abraham, being 
called (viz. by God, Gen. xii. 1 ff. Another 
reading, having considerable authority, is, 
“he that was called, named, Abraham.” 
And the sense thus would be very good,— 
whatever Bleek and Delitzsch have said 
against it,—when we take into account 
the meaning of the name Abraham, a 
father of nations. That this change of 
name did not take place till twenty-five 
years after his removal from Haran, is 
no objection, but is jnst what would be 
the point raised: “By faith, he who was 
[afterwards] ealled Abraham, father of 
nations, &e.” But on the whole, | adhere 
to the received text), obeyed, to go out 
(the infinitive explains wherein he obeyed) 
to a (or, ‘tke’ place which he was here- 
after to receive for an inheritance (not 
that he was conseious even of this promise 
when he went out, for it was made to him 
atterwards in Canaan, see Gen. xii. 7); and 
went out, not knowing whither he was 
going (coming). 9, 10.] By faith 
he sojourned in the land of the promise 
(voncerning which the promise, Gen, xii. 7, 
had been given), a8 a stranger’s (as if it 
did not belong to him, but to another: 
see Acts vii. 6, which is strictly parallel, 
and Gen. xv. 13), dwelling in tents (see 
Gen. xii. 8; xii. 3; xviii. 1 ff.) with Isaac 
aud Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise (what is implied is, not so much 
that the promise was renewed to them, 
as that all three waited for the performance 
of the same promise, and in this waiting, 


built themselves no permanent abode) 

10.] for (reason of his sojourning in the 
land of promise as in a strange land) he 
waited for the city which has the 
foundations (beyond doubt, the heavenly 
city, the “Jerusalem which is above,” thus 
contrasted with the frail and moveable 
tents in which the patriarchs dwelt. No 
other interpretation will suit the language 
here used. The “ city of the living God” 
of ch. xii, 32, and the “city which is to 
come” of ch. xiii. 14, must be here meant 
also. Of the earthly Jerusalem indeed it 
is said, Ps. Ixxxvii. 1, “its foundation is 
in the holy mountains 2’? but it is impos- 
sible, that the earthly Jernsalem ean be 
meant here. The lives of the dwellers in 
her rather corresponded to the precarions 
dwelling in tents than to the abiding ina 
permanent city: and the true reference of 
the expression “having the foundations” 
is to be fonnd in Rev. xxi. 14,19. As having 
these foundations, it forms a contrast to 
the tent, plueed on the ground and easily 
transported. Ebrard objects to this view, 
that it is unhistoric to say that the patri- 
archs looked for the heaveuly city: but 
Delitzsch well answers, that it is not the 
mere historic question, what they knew and 
expected, with which our Writer is eon- 
cerned, but the question what it was that 
their faith, breaking through this kuowledge 
in its yearnings for the future, framed to 
itself as matter of hope. The espeetation 
of the literal fulfilment of a promise is one 
thing: the hopes and prospects and sur- 
mises built upon the character of that pro- 
mise, another. The one is mere hetief: 
the other is faith), of which the architect 
and master-builder is God (very similarly) 


Y—Tt. 


AUTITORIZED VERSION, 


ceived strength to conceive 
seed, and was delivered of 
a child when she was past 
age, because she judged 
him faithful who had pro- 
mised. '2 Therefore sprang 
there eren of one, and him 
as good as dead, so many 
as the stars of the sky in 
multitude, and as the sand. 
which is hy the sea shore 
fanamerable, 3 These all 
died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but | 
having seen them afar off, | 


numerable. 


and confessed that they 
were strangers and pil- 





HEBREWS, 


AUTHORIZED VERSION 


as dead, 'so many as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, and as the 
sand which is by the sea shore in- 


REVISED. 


ceived streneth to eonecive seed 

af¢even when she was past age, be- Se taker. 
eause she Judged him ¢ faithful who tiger “ert 
had promised. 
there even of one, and ’ him as good » kom. iv.19. 


r Roan. iv. 21. 


12 Therefore sprang | ch. x25. 


t Gen. xxii 17. 
Rom. iv. 18. 


13°These all 


died in 


faith, “not having received the pro- "rs 
mises, but * having seen them afar 
and were persuaded of Off f, and greeted them, and ¥ con- 
them, and embraced them, | fessed that they were strangers and 
sojourners on the earth. 


xX ver, 27. 
John viii. 56, 

t and were 
persuaded of 
thems 2a 
omilfed ap- 
parently by 
allour au- 
thorities. 
Gen, xxiii. & 


1 For they 


grims on the earth. 4 For that say such things * declare plainly 7 stvics. 


they that say such things 
declare plainly that they | 


ch. viii. 2: see also ver. 16 below). 
11.] Example of Sanau, whose faith 
worked with that of Abraham to produce 
Isaac. By faith Sara herself also (the 
words herself also merely indicate tran- 
sition from one personal subject to another, 
the new subject being thus thrown ont into 
prominence) received power for the depo- 
sition of seed (power, to fructify seek 
deposed), and that beyond (in inconsistency 
with, contrary to the law of) the time of 
age (proper for such fructitication), seeing 
that she esteemed Him faithful who had 
promised. 12.] Wonderful result 
of this faith of Abraham and Sarah. 
Wherefore also from one sprung there, and 
that one deadened (past that vital power 
which nature requires), even as the stars 
of the heaven in multitude, and as the 
sand which is by the lip (inargin) of the 
sea which is innumerable (so ran_ the 
promises to Abraham, Gen. xiii. 16, and 
more fully Gen. xxii. 17. The comparison 
with the sand as indicating great number 
is trequently found in the Old ‘Test., e.¢g., 
Gen, xi, 49; Josh. xi. 4; 1 Sam. xiii. 5 5 
2 Sam. xvi. 11; 1 Kings iv. 29; Isa. x. 22). 
13—16.] Before the Writer passes on to 
more examples of fuith, he looks baek over 
the patriarchal age, and gathers in one the 
atlributes of their faith. In (aceording to, 
consistently with, in the course of: not 
this time 4y faith, because their deaths 
were not the results of their faith, but 


1 Chron, 
xxix. 15. 

Ps. xxnix. 12, 
& cxix.lo. 


1 Pet.i.17. & ii. 1. zen slik. 14, 


merely according to and consistent with it) 
faith died these all (there is no need to 
say with some of the ancient eommen- 
tators, “except Enoch: the promises 
began with Abraham, and it is evident from 
the end of our verse, and from ver. 15, 
that the reference is solely to the patri- 
archs), not having received (in their ful- 
filment, that is) the promises (plural, 
beeanse the promise was again and again 
repeated to the patriarchs, see the citations 
trom Gen. above, and add Gen. xvii. 5—8, 
xxvi. 3, 4, xxviii. 13, 14), but having 
seen them from afar, and greeted them 
(“from afar they saw the promises in 
the reality of their fulfilment, from afar 
they greeted them as the wanderer greets 
his longed-for home even when he only 
comes in sight of it at a distance, drawing 
to himself as it were magnetically and 
embracing with inward love that which is 
yet afar off. The exclamation, ‘I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord,’ Gen. 
xlix. 18, is such a salutation, such a greet- 
ing of salvation from afar.” Delitzseh), and 
confessed that they were strangers and 
sojourners upon the earth (this Abraham 
did, Gen. xxiii. 4, in these very words, in 
the Greek of the Septuagint, to the chil- 
dren of Heth, and Jaeob, Gen. xlvii. 9, to 
Pharaoh .... See Ps. exix. 19; Eccles. 
xii. 5). 14.] For (justification of the 
assertion, that it was according to faith 
that they ran and finished their course, by 
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b Phil 20. 
eb. xiii, 14. 

e Gen, xxii. 1, 
a 


a James ii. 21. 
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that they seck after a home. 1 And 
truly, if they were mindful of that 
from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to return. 
16 But now they desire a_ better 
home, that is, an heavenly ; where- 
fore God is not ashamed * to he 
called their God: for » he prepared 
for them a city. 17 By faith ¢ Abra- 
ham, being tempted, hath offered up 
Isaac : and he that had aecepted the 
promises 4 offered up his only begot- 
ten son, She to whom it was said, 


XL. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


seek a country. > And 
truly, if they had bern 
indful of that country 
from whence they came oul, 
‘they might have had op- 
portunity to have returned, 
15 But now they desire a 
better country, that is, an 
heavenly: wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called 
their God: for he hath 
prepared for them a city. 
WBy faith Abraham, when 
he was tried, offered up 
Isaae: and he that had 
received the promises of- 
fered up his only begotten 


the inference from their own confession) 
they who say such things make manifest 
that they seek after a home (our English 
word ‘country,’ without some possessive 
pronomn, does not give the idea strongly 
enongh). 15.] And if indeed they 
were mindful of that (home) from which 
they went out, they would continually be 
having opportunity to return. 16.] 
But now (as the case now is: the logical 
“nows? sce 1 Cor. xiii. 13 note, and our 
ch, viii. 6) they desire a better (home), 
that is, a heavenly one (the justification 
of this assertion, which scems to ascribe 
New Test. ideas to the Old Test. fathers, 
must be fonnd in such sayings as that of 
the dying Jacob, Gen. xlix. 18, which only 
represent a wide class of their faithfnl 
thonghts): wherefore God is not ashamed 
of them to be called their God (from the 
present tense, is not ashamed, and espe- 
cially from the chinse which follows, it is 
probable, as Bleck has well remarked, that 
the Writer intends not merely to adduce 
that God did once call Himself their God, 
but that he is zow not ashamed to be so 
ealled, they enduring and abiding with 
Thim where He is: in the same sense in 
which our Lord addnees the same cireum- 
stance, Matt. xxii. 81 1. See below): for 
He prepared for them a city (permanent 
and eternal, in contrast to the tents in 
which they wandered. Flere are two ways 
of understanding this clause: 1) to take 
the verb as a pluperfect, “tor God had pre- 
pared for them a city 2? 2) God is not 
ashamed of them, nor to be called their 
God: and we find proof of this not only in 
iis thus naming Mimselt) but in tis pre- 
paring toy thema city: the home for which 





son, '8of whom it was said, 


they yearned: He did not deceive their 
hopes, but acted as their God by verifying 
those hopes. Thus, and thus only, does 
the preparing keep its proper emphasis, 
and the past tense its proper time: they 
looked for a city: and God refused not to 
be called their God, for He prepared for 
them that city, verified those their hopes. 
And if we ask for the ixterpretation of 
this preparing, 1 answer, in the prepara- 
tion of the way of Christ, and bringing in 
salvation by Him, of which salvation they 
in their anticipation of faith were partakers 
John viii. 56). W7—31.] Having 
spoken thus generally of the faith of the 
patriarchs, he returns to éadividval in- 
stances, and begins again with Abraham, 
recounting the severest test to which his 
faith was put. Chrysostom remarks, that 
he here proceeds toa far greater trinmph 
of faith, in a matter in which God seemed 
to contradict ILimscelf, and faith contended 
with faith, and command with promise. 
Compare Eeclus. xliv. 20; Wisd. x. 5; 1 
Mace. ii. 52; James ii. 21. By faith 
Abraham hath offered (perfect tense, as if 
the work and its praise were yet enduring) 
Isaac when tempted: and (the and rises 
into climax: not only Abraham offered 
Isuac, but &c.) he that had accepted the 
promises (more than “Aad the promises,” 
ch. vit. 6; he had as it were with open 
arms accepted aud taken to himself each 
and all ot the promises, the possession of 
Canaan, the multiplication of his seed, 
the blessing of all nations in his seed) was 
offering (now the Writer transforms the 
time into the purely temporal and strict 
one—he was in the act of offering—the 
work was begun) his only begotten, he to 
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That in Isaac shalt thy 
seed be called ; 19 account- 
tag that God was able to 


raise him up, even from able to raise up, even from the dead; 
from whence he also 
a fienre. 
Jacob and Esau concerning | blessed Jacob and Esan even con- 
things to come, *' By faith cerning thines to come. 


the dead ; from whence also 
he veceived him in a figure. 
20 By faith Isaac blessed 





moe 


Jacob, when he was a dying, 
blessed both the sous of 
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That in Isaac shall thy seed be een. xia. 


Roan, ix. 7. 


called: 12 accounting’ that God fis ¢pan.iv iy, 


5 


revetved him 
20 By faith & Tsaae g cen. xxvii. 
7, 39, 


27, 3 


21 By faith 


Jacob, when dying, ® blessed each of ncen.xiviis. 
oO 


Joseph; and worshipped, the sons of Joseph ; and i worshipped j cen. xtviis1. 


leaning upon the top of kis upon the top of his staff. 


staff. *? By faith Joseph, | 


whom (this refers, not to Isaae, as many 
Commentators and our A. V. “of whone it 
was said,” but to Abraham, the immediate 
antecedent in the text, and the tmmediately 
resumed subject, after the relative clause, 
“accounting,” je.) it was spoken (by God), 
In Isaac shall thy seed be called (in 
Isane, throngh and in deseent from him, 
shall thy seed be called thy seed: only 
Isaae’s descendants shall be known as 
Abraham’s seed) : 19.] (reason of this 
paradoxical conduct: because Abraham’s 
fnith was able, in anticipation, to clear the 
suspicion of God’s faithfulness by the sug- 
gestion of His power. He contd and would 
make a way to the keeping of His own 
promise) reckoning that God is (not, was, 
see below) able to raise (no supply of ‘kine’ 
is admissible, as mistakenly inserted by 
many Commentators, and even by the A. V. 
It was not God’s power to raise Zsaac, 
but God’s power, generally, to raise from 
the tad, that Abraham believed) even 
from [among | the dead; from whence (i. c. 
from the dead) he also (besides the con- 
riction in his mind) received him back in 
a parable (figuratively.—I have discussed 
at length in my Greek Test. the various 
interpretations, and seen cause to adhere 
to this, the ordinary one. We may with 
reason ask, H hat was the figure or parable? 
if it is meant merely, that though not 
actually, yet in) some sense, Abraham 
reecived Isane from the dead, would not 
“so lo speak,” ora similar phrase, be the 
more obvious way of expressing this ? 
The true identification of the parable 
is I am persuaded to be found in the 
figure under which Isaac was sacrificed, 
viz. the ram, as aheady hinted by Chry- 
sostom. Abraham virtually sacrificed his 
son: God designated Lsaav for the burnt- 
ollering, but provided a ram in his stead. 
Under the figure of that ram, Isaac was 


22 By faith 


slain, being received back by his father in 
his proper person, risen from that death 
which he had undergone in a figure or para- 
ble, in, under the figure of the ram). 

20.) By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and 
Esau even concerning things future (or, 
concerning things future also,—blessed 
them concerning not only things present, 
but things future. Jacob is named before 
Esau, as the worthier and more iinportant 
in the theocratic sense ; perhaps also as 
having gained the greater portion of the 
blessing). 21.| By faith Jacob, when 
dying, blessed each of the sons of Joseph 
(the faith consisted in transposing his hands 
wittingly, laying the right hand on the 
head of the younger, Ephraim, who was to 
become the greater tribe); and he wor- 
shipped (this incident is not connected 
with the other, but took place before it, 
on another oceasion, when Jacob made 
Joseph swear to him that he would bury 
him with his fathers, and not in Egypt, 
Gen. slvii. 31. Perhaps the Writer inverts 
the order of the two, to bring the two acts 
of blessing, that of Isaac and that of Jacob, 
together. This act of worship was one of 
faith, inasmuch as it was conneeted with a 
command, the point of which was, God's 
promise respecting the land of Canaan. 
And the faith was shewn by the turning of, 
his aged and dying body in a posture of 
thankful adoration) on the top of his staff 
(an incalculable quantity of idolatrous non- 
scnse has been written on these words by 
Roman-Cathoic Commentators, taking as 
their starting-point the rendering of the 
Vulgate, “and adored the top of his statt,”” 
and thenee deriving an urgument for the 
worship of images, assuming Uhat there 
was an image or symbol of power upen 
Joseph's statl, to which they apply the 
words. But first, it} must be Jacoh’s, 
not Joseph’s stail, which is intended, as re- 
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kuss 12495. k Joseph, when he died, made men- 


Exod. xiii, 19 


tion of the departing of the sons, 
of Israel; and gave commandment 
*3 By faith 
1 Moses, when he was born, was hid- 
den three months by his parents, 
because they saw that the ehild was 


concerning his bones. 


) Exon. ii, 2. 
Acts vii. 20. 
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when he died, made mention 
| of the departing of the chil- 
\dren of Israel; and gave 
commandment eoncerning 
hisboues. > By faith Moses, 
when he was born, was hid 
three months of his pa- 
rents, beeause they saw he 
was @ proper ehild; and 
they were not afraid of 





eomely;-and they: were not afraid i727 giug’s caitinandments 
wPsor.i16 of the king’s ™ commandment. *+ By | * By faith Moses, when 
Exop.ii.10, p+ : a 
"rer % faith ™ Moses, when he was come to 7? @4s come to years, re 


merked by Augustine. In his comment on 
the place, he has uothing of adoring the 
staff or the top of the staff. What Jerome 
thought of such an idea, is plainly seen: 
for he derides it, and treats it simply as a 
iistrauslation of the Hebrew, which he 
explains as it stands in our A.V. Chry- 
sostom has the idea, but not a word of the 
image: thinks that Jaeob worshipped the 
power, symbolized by Joseph. I will only 
cite the inference from the above ancient 
data in Cormelius-a-Lapide, as most in- 
structive regarding the grounds on which 
ave after age the chief abominations of the 
church of Rome have been introduced : 
“ Lightly therefore do the Fathers of the 
second Nicene Couneil prove, from this 
adoration of Joseph’s statl, the adoration 
and culture of images, and teach that it 
does bot stop with the image, but is re- 
ierred and passed on to its prototype.” 
The rea) question with regard to the passage 
is confined within very narrow limits. The 
same Hebrew word signifies a s/aff, or a 
ded, according as it is pointed. And, as 
there are no points in the aneient Hebrew 
texts, it is an open question, which mean- 
ing we are to take. The Septuagint have 
taken “staff,” thongh, as Jerome notices, 
they have rendered the same word “ bed” 
in Gen. xviii. 2, two verses alter. Our 
A. V. has taken this latter: “And Israel 
bowed liimself npon the bed’s head.” 
And so almost all the moderns agree in 
taking it. Stuart, it is true, has argued 
at some length for the meaning “staff,” on 
the ground that the eastern beds have no 
head properly so called, being merely a 
carpet or rug spread on the ground. But 
he has in his mind in thus objecting, a 
bedstead, not a bed. The head of a bed, 
be it where or what it may, is that part of 
it where the person’s head lies: and De- 
litzsch has made it probable, that Jaevb 
turned himself in his bed so as to lay his 


face to the pillow: compare Isa. xxxviil. 2. 
If the ‘staff’ is to be taken, then it must 
be his own, not Joseph’s stat, which is in- 
dicated, and the gesture might have had a 
meaning correspondent to the thought in 
Gen. xyxii. 10, “with my staff I passed 
this Jordan:” viz. the reeoguition of that 
God who bad supported him through life, 
and declaration of his having done with 
all hnman snpports. It is due to the 
better Roman-Catholic Commentators, such 
as Estius and Justiniani, to say, that no 
such inference as that cited above is to be 
found in them. Some have expressed 
surprise that no mention is made of the 
far more important blessings of the twelve 
sons of Jacob in Gen. alix. But Delitzseh 
says well, “‘ He plucks, so to speak, only 
the flowers whieh stand by his way, and 
leaves the whole meadow-fuil to his read- 
ers”’). 22.) By faith Joseph, when 
dying, made mention of the exodus (by 
this time technically so known, from the 
title of the seeond book of Moses) of the 
sons of Israel; and commanded concern- 
ing his bones (even Joseph, who had 
attained such eminenee and power in 
Egypt, did not aceount it his country, but 
in faith spoke of the promise of God as 
certain, Gen. 1. 24, and realized it so as 
to enjoin the removal of his own remains 
when it should come to pass). 23. ] 
Now the Writer passes on to Exodus, and 
its chief example, Moses, who even in his 
preservation by his parents was the child 
of faith. By faith Moses, when born, was 
hidden three months by his parents, 
because they saw the child was comely; 
and they feared not the command of the 
king (to destroy all the male children, 
Exod. i, 22. Their faith was, loving trust 
in God who had given them so fair a child, 
which led them to perform, as far as in theur 
lay, the dutics of parents to it, and uot the 
cruel part whieh the tyrant prescribed). 
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Jused to be called the son years, refused to be called the son 


*haraoh’ her ; 
of yi har aoh’s daughter ; Or Pha 
25 choosing rather to suffer 


raoh’s daughter; 25 ° choosing ops. tssxiv.10, 


afftiction with the people Yather to suffer aflhetion with the 
of God, than to enjoy the yeaple of God, than to enjoy the 


pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son; esteeming the re- 


pleasures of sin for a season ; 76 es- 


proach of Christ greater, teeming P the reproach of Christ pe. sii. 
riches than the treasures’ wyeater riches than the treasures in 


in Egupt: for he had re- 
spect unto the recompence | 


of the reward, 27 By faith recompence of reward. 
he forsook Egypt, notfear- the forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
-wrath of the king: for he endured, 


ing the wrath of the king: 


24—28.] The faith of Moses when come to 
man’s estate. By faith Moses, when grown 
up (literally, become greaé. The expres- 
sion is from the Greek of the passage in 
Exodus), refused to be called son of a 
(or, the) daughter of Pharaoh (there is no 
record m_ the Old Test. of this refusal of 
Moses: but the faet of the adoption was 
matter of Jewish traditionary belief’: and 
the refusal is fairly gathered from his 
whole conduct); choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to 
possess a temporary enjoyment of sin; 
esteeming (this comes in with a slightly 
ratiocinative force—‘‘esteeming, ashe 
did’) the reproach of Christ (what is this ? 
Certainly not, with some, merely reproach 
similar to that of Christ: nor again does 
the more usual explanation, reproach ox 
account of Christ, satisty the meaning; 
nor even the modification of it which 
makes Moses thus choose, from a prineiple 
of faith in the Messiah to come. Far 
better is Bleek, ‘reproach which Christ 
had to bear in his own person, and has to 
bear in his members.” And in this view, 
we may say, that all Israel’s reproach was 
Christ’s reproach: Israel typitied Christ: 
all Isracl’s sufferings as the people of God 
were Christ’s sntlerings, not only by anti- 
cipation in type, but by that inclusion in 
Christ which they, His members before the 
JIead was revealed, possessed in commou 
with us. Christ was ever present in and 
among Gou’s people: and thus De Wette 
well and finely says here, “ The Writer calls 
the reproach which Moses sutlered, the re- 
proach of Christ, as Paul, 2 Cor. i. 5; Col. 
1. 24, calls the sufferings of Christians the 
sufferings of Christ, i.e. of Christ dwelling, 
striving, suffering, m his Church as in His 
body ; to which this reproach is referred 


Egypt: for he had respeet unto 4the a ** 


*7 By faith 
Tr Exod. x. 23, 
W & xii. d 
& xii. 





according to the idea of the unity of the 
Old and New Testaments, and of the 
eternal Christ [the Logos) already living 
and reigning in the former”) greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt: for 
he looked (the verb means, “so to louk 
at any thing, as to be by waiting for it, 
or generally by the regard of it, deter- 
mined or strengthened in a course of 
action’) to the recompence of reward 
(viz. the great eternal reward spoken of 
vv. 39 f.: not the possession of Canaan 
merely), 27.) By faith he left Egypt, 
not tearing the wrath of the king (when? 
This is much dispnted. Was it when he 
fled after the murder of the Egyptian ? or 
when he left Egypt with the children ot 
Isracl? Against the latter, it seems a 
decisive objection, that the Exodus was 
made, not in detiance of the king of Egypt, 
but with his consent, and at bis urgent 
instanee. It is also a lesser objection to 
it, that thus the chronological order is 
broken, the next particular, the institution 
of the Passover, having taken place pre- 
viously to the Exodus. A third objection 
is, and one not easily got over, that the 
singular, ke left Egypt, cannot well be 
referred to an event in Israel's history, but 
must refer to the personal history ot’ Moses. 
Otherwise we should expect © he crossed,” 
and not they crossed,” below in ver. 29. 
Regard being bad to these objections, I 
cannot but think that to understand this 
of the Exodus is altogether impossible. It 
must then refer to the former flight. And 
this is the view of all the ancient exposi- 
tors: aud of many among the moderns. 
But we are here met by a startling dith- 
culty. In Exod. ii. 14, we read that on 
finding that his slaying of the Egyptian 
was known, “ Moses was afraid :”? here we 
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as * seeing him who is invisible. 
*S By faith the hath kept the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of the 
blood, that he that destroyed the 
firstborn should not touch them. 
29 By faith ¥ they passed through 
the Red sea as by dry land: which 
the Egyptians assaying to do were 
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for he endured, as see- 
ing hint who is invisible. 
25 Through fuith he kept 
the passover, and the 
sprinkling of blood, lest 
he that destroyed the first- 
bora should touch them, 
29 By faith they passed 
through the Red sea as by 
dryland: which the Egup- 


tians assaying to do were 





xJosu.vi.g, drowned. 989 By faith *the walls of| drowned. 3° By fuith the 
Jericho fell down, after they were ee 7 Jericho fell wap 

P oe tase 31 . after they were coimpassed 

compassed about seven days. Dy eleiann seats. dae Welty 
ydosusi 28. faith Ythe harlot Rahab perished | faith the harlot Rahab 
nob “with them that. -avere “dis. {Periwed “nor “wtie-ttem 

read, “not fearing the wrath of the king.” door-posts, This word is ordinarily used of 


Were it not for this difficulty, we may 
sufely say that the other interpretation 
would never have been thought of; but 
standing as it does, it is no wouder that it 
has driven Commentators to another re- 
souree, Still, if owing to other cireum- 
stances in the text it is, as we have seen it 
to be, necessary to refer it to that first 
leaving of Egypt, we have no right to set 
those aside on account of this difficulty : 
rather should we say that there must be 
some solution of it, however difficult to 
find. In attempting to give a solution, I 
mity confess that I see as yet no satisfuetory 
one. It may be that the truth is, that 
though the taet of his flight was the effect 
of his tear, the same flight itself, the dere- 
liction of Egypt and reserving himself for 
further aetion, shewed that that fear did 
hot possess nor bear lim away. But on 
any solution, the difficulty remains. Had 
it stood “fearing,” instead of not fearing, 
the whole would have been plain enough : 
“when he feared the anger of the king’’): 
for he endured, as seeing the invisible 
One (or, “the King who is invisible” 
compire 1 Tim. i. 17). 28.] By faith 
he hath celebrated (the perfect is used, 
on account of the Passover being a_ still 
enduring feast) the Passover (not as some 
interpret, in faith of the Redeemer to 
come, which point does not euter iuto con- 
sideration here: but by that faith which 
was to him the evidence of things unseen, 
viz. ot the promise that the Destroyer 
should pass over aud not hurt them), and 
the effusion of the blood (viz. of the blood 
of the paschal Jamb on the lintel and 


those eases where the blood was sprinkled 
round the altar, e.g. Lev. i. 5; vi. 32, 
&e. So that the word applies well to this 
ordinanee, where the blood was sprinkled 
by means of a buuch of hyssop), that he 
who destroyed the firstborn might not 
touch them. them, of a subject not 
before expressed, is to be understood out 
of the context as meaning the Israelites, 
who sprinkled the blood. It prepares the 
way for the change into the plural, at the 
next verse, 29.) By faith they 
(see above) crossed the Red sea as through 
dry land: of which the Egyptians making 
experiment were swallowed up. 
30.] .4 second erample of the strength of 
Suith in Israel generally. By faith (of 
Israel, who obeyed the command of Joshua 
through all the days, which to the unbe- 
Hever would seem irrational. Chrysostom 
says, “ For there is no power in the sound 
of a trumpet to throw down stones, even 
if a man go on blowiug for a thousand 
years: but faith ean do all things”) the 
walls of Jericho fell (see Josh. vi. 5, 20), 
having been compassed about (see the 
narrative in Josh. vi.) during seven days. 
31.) The last example is one con- 
nected with the taking of Jericho, just 
mentioned. By faith (shewn in her con- 
fession, Josh. ii. 9, “T know that Jeliovah 
hath given you the land: and yer. 11, 
© Jehovah your God, He is God in heaveu 
above and in earth beneath’) Rahab the 
harlot (not to be softened into an inn- 
keeper, as some have done. Clement of 
Rome devotes to ler a whole chapter of 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, and has no 
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that believed not, when she 
had received the spies with | 
peace. 32 4nd what shall 
I more say? far the time 
would fail me to tell of 
Cedeon, of Barak, fa 
and of Samson, and of | ¢ 
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obedient, because # she had received 2 Jess. ii. 
the spies with peace. 

32. And what shall IT more say ? 
for the time will fail me if I tell 






and of My Barak, and adune i 


b duve 





and ‘Samuel, and of eis. ie 





wrought righteousness, ob- subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 


the mouths of 
34 quenched the 


Uons, 
, 
vialence | pe 


idea of her other than as an harlot. See 
note, Matt. i. 5) did not perish with them 
who were disobedient (the inhabitants of 
Jericho were disobedient to the will of 
God manifested by the signs and wonders 
which he had wronght for Israel: as is 
implied by Rahab’s speech, Josh. ii. 9—12), 
having received (viz. to her house: they 
lodged there, Josh. ii. 1) the spies (sent 
by Joshua to Jericho, Josh. ii, 1) with 
peace (so that they had nothing hostile to 
fear from her). On the intreduetion of 
Rahab in James ii. 25, as an example of 
justifieation by works, see note there. 
32—40.] The Writer breaks off, feel- 
ing that such an illustration of faith by 
examples would be endless, and gathers 
up those many which remain in one, 
32.] And what say I yet (more, 
any) further? for the time (which might 
be reasonable for writing an epistle) will 
fail me narrating (it 1 narrate) concern- 
ing Gideon (see Judges vi.—viii.), and 
Barak (Judges iv. v. Barak was not so 
strong in faith as he might have been, 
though he did believe and go to the fight, 
and triumph: see Judg. iv. 8, 9), and 
Samson (Judges xiii —xvi.), and Jephthah 
(Jndges xi, 1—xii. 7); and David, and 
Samuel, and of the prophets; who (does 
not strictly identify the anteeedents: for 
many of the actions which follow were 
done by others than those previously men- 
tioned) through faith (through faith, 
instead of “ by faith,” for the first time in 
the chapter, suits perhaps better the mis- 
cellaneons verbs ot predication which fol- 
low, e.g. quenched the violence of fire) 
subdued kingdoms (the aets referred to 
may be Gidcon’s vietory over the Midianites 
(Judges vii], Barak’s over the Canaanites 
[ib. iv.], Samvon’s over the Philistines 


tuined promises, stopped! eousness, ® obtained promises, ® stop- #254%-¥i- 
d the mouths of lions, #44 quenche 


h Ine. ‘viv. 5, 
d lSam. 
ae 34, 35. 


Dan. vi. 22, i Dan. iii, 25, 


[ib. xiv. ff], Jephthah’s over the Ammon- 
ites dos ix.], David’s over the Philistines 
[2 Sam. v. 17—25; vill. 1; xxi. 15 fF], 
Moabites, Syrians, Edomites [ib viii, 2 ff), 
Ammonites (ib. x. xii. 26 ff.)), wrought 
righteousness (so Samuel, the righteous 
judge, 1 Sam. xii. 3, 4: David, the righte- 
ous king, 2 Sam, vill. 15; 1 Chron. xviii. 
14: and indeed in a wide sense all of them, 
see Jer. xxiii. 5; Ezek. xlv. 9), obtained 
promises (the words are eapable of two 
senses: 1) got from God spoken promises, 
as e.g. the prophets: or 2) obtained the 
fulfilment of promises. 1) is taken by 
Chrysostom [referring it to the promise to 
David that his seed should sit on his throne}, 
and others. But it seems to me altogether 
improbable that the Writer should thus 
illustrate faith by a fact whieh, though it 
may have accompanied faith in the re- 
cient, was eertainly no frnit or direct 
triumph of it: and that in the face of such 
sayings as Josh. xxi. 45; 1 Kings viii. 56, 
and of Gideon’s trials of God. The objee- 
tion which is brought against 2), that it is 
inconsistent with “not having received the 
promises,” ver. 13, and with “received not 
the promise,” ver. 39, is very simply an- 
swered: it is not said that they obtained 
the promises, or the promise, but anar- 
thrously: they obtained promises, but 
not the promises which were yet future. 
And so most Commentators), stopped the 
mouths of lions (referring principally, it 
may be, to Daniel, of whom it is said, 
Dan. vi. 22, that God sent his angel and 
stopped the mouths of the lions: where 
notice also the addition “because he 
believed in his God.’ But reference may 
be also to Samson, Judges xiv. 6, and 
David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34: and T may add, 
Benaiah the son of Jebotada, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
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20; 1 Chron. xi. 22), 34.] quenched 
the power of fire (so the three eompanions 
of Danicl,—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, Dan. iii. Theophylact says, “ He 
does not say, extinguished fire, but ¢he 
power of fire, which is ¢éven greater : 

though it remained kindled, yet it had no 
power against them to burn them.” It 
is said of them, 1 Mace. it. 59, that they 
“by believing were saved out of the 
Jlame.” Delitzsch reminds us that one of 
the two martyrs at Brussels, Henry Voes 
and Joh. Esche, when the flames of the 
faggots rose round him, said, that it felt 
to him as if they were strewing roses 
under him), escaped the edge (literally, 
mouths, or edges, plural, beeause the 
Writer has various examples in mind) of 
the sword (c.g. David from Saul, 1 Sam. 
xviii, 11; xix. 10, 12; xxi. 10: Elijah, 
1 Kings xix. 1 ff: Elisha, 2 Kings vi. 
14 f., 811%: Jeremiah, Baruch, Jer. xxxvi. 
26: Ebedmelech, Jer. xxxviii. 8 ff, com- 
pared with xxxix. 18), were made strong 
out of weakness (so Samson, after his 
hair grew, Judges xvi. 28 ff: David, 
who ends so many of his plaintive psalms 
with jubilant thanksgiving : Hezekiah, who 
after deadly sickness was restored to 
fifteen years of health, 2 Kings xx.; Isa. 
xxxviii. The aneient expositors refer the 
words, not so probably, to the strength- 
ening of Israel after the return from the 
captivity), were made strong in war 
(Theodoret: says, “ Both those mentioned 
betore, and the sons of Mattathias, Jndas, 
and Jonathan, and Simon.’ It is not 
improbable that these later glories of the 
faith were also before the Writer’s mind: 
they unquestionably are in the next verse), 
put to flight armies of aliens (the word is 
common in the Septnagint, of Gentiles, 
aliens from God's people. The reference of 
the fact may be general, to many who have 
preeeded ; but I should rather regard it as 
deseribing the Maceaheean vietories. De- 
litzseh would understand all from “ escaped 
the edge of the sword” of those times; the 
escape of Mattathias and his sons into the 
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of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens. 35 Women 
received their dead raised 
to life again: and others 
were tortured, not accept- 


dead 





mountains, the increase and success of the 
little hand that strengthened itself in God, 
the first victories of Judas Maccabsus over 
Apollonius, Seron, and others, the formal 
and victorious war of the Asmonean heroes 
with the Syrians and neighbouring people. 
«That the Writer,” he continues, should 
recognize these as illustrious deeds of faith, 
is no wonder. In our times ineed it is 
the custom to represent the mighty revival 
of the Maceabeean period rather as human 
than divine, rather as patriotie and popular 
than theocratie and national: but the book 
of Daniel shews us, in prophetic delinea- 
tion of that time, the holy people of the 
Most High, eonflieting with the atheistic 
and antichristian prinee of this world, and 
aseribes to this eonfliet the highest imagi- 
nable importanee in reference to the saered 
history. Therefore I hold that these clauses 
pass beyond ‘the prophets,’ aud over the 
book of Daniel to the first of Maeceabees, 
which in the Septuagint is attached to 
it: whieh indeed is generally acknow- 
ledged with regard to the two last clauses, 
and is the more certain beeause the un- 
usual word here used for armies, as well 
as that for aliens, are of frequent occurrence 
in the first book of Maccabees.” And perhaps, 
after all, this may be the true view). 

35.] Women received their dead by (ont of, 
hy means of, their reeeption springing out 
of it as its eause) resurrection (not, the 
resurrection: seebelow. The eases alluded 
to seem to be those of the widow of Zare- 
phath, 1 Kings xvii. 17 ff, and the Shu- 
namite, 2 Kings iv. 17 ff., whose sons were 
raiscd, the former by Elijah, the latter by 
Elisha. The faith must be that of the 
women themselves, the subject of the sen- 
tence, not merely that in the prophets): 
but (for the eontrast, see below) others 
were broken on the wheel (the case espe- 
cially referred to is that of Eleazar, 2 Mace. 
vi. 18—end; and the tympanum here 
mentioned seems to have been an instru- 
ment like a wheel or drum-head, on which 
the victim was stretched and scourged to 
death. Josephus makes Eleazar say to 
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over of bouds catd imprison- 
ment; 37 they were stoned, 
they were 
were tempted, were slain 
with the sword: they wan- 


nd 


sairn asnnidery stoned, 


sword : 


Antiochus, “ Now then prepare thy wheel” 
.... And in the deaths of the seven 
brothers, which are related differently from 
the aeconnt in 2 Mace. vii., we read of the 
first [1 Mace. ix. 12], © fhey pul dim upon 
the wheel,” and similarly of several of the 
others), not accepting the deliverance 
(otlered to them: see in the deaths of the 
seven brethren, 2 Mace. vii. Eleazar him- 
self says, 2 Mace. vi. 80, Whereas Tinight 
have been delivered from death, I now 
endure sore pain, \c.’), that they might 
obtain a better resurrection (there can, I 
think, be little doubt that Clrysostomn’s 
explanation of better is riglt,—better, i.e. 
not such as the dead of the women betore 
mentioned, ‘Those sons were raised by a 
kind of resurrection toa life which should 
again end in death: but these expected a 
glorions resurrection to endless life. See 
2 Mace. vii. 9,“ The King of the world 
shall raise us up, who have died for this 
law, unto everlasting life :” also ib.vv. 11, 
14, 20, 28, 36. Hlenee we may perhaps 
understand the others again, distinguishing 
these even higher triumphs of faith from 
these former): others again had trial of 
cruel mockings (so the A. V. well: for the 
word must mean insult aceompanied with 
cruelty, judging from its use in the place 
here referred to, viz. 2 Maec. vil. 7, 10. 
See also 1 Mace. ix. 26) and of scourgings 
(see 2 Mace. as before), yea, moreover of 
bonds and prison (so Jonathan, 1 Mace. 
si, 12. But perhaps he now speaks more 
generally, e.g. of Hanani, 2 Chron. xvi. 10, 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah,1 Kiugs xxii, 26, 
and Jeremiah, Jer, xxxii, 2, 3, &e.): they 
were stoned (so Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22, referred to by our 
Lord, Luke xi. 51, Matt. xxiii. 35. There 
was a tradition, reported by Tertullian and 
other fathers, that Jeremiah was stoned 
at Daphne in Egypt, by the people: and 
perhaps the Writer refers to this also. It 
camot refer still to the Maceubiean times, 
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secing that stoning was not a Greek but 
purely Jewish punishine nt. Some imagine 
it to refer to Naboth, 1 Kings xxiv: but 
this is hardly probable), they were sawn 
asunder (the traditional death of Tsaiah at 
the lands ot king Manasseh. There seems 
no reason to doubt, that this tradition was 
hnown in the apostolic times : Jerome calls 
it a “amost certain tradition among the 
Jews,” and mentions the general reference 
of these words to it by Christians. The 
punishment was used sometimes in the case 
of captives In war: see 2 Sam. xii, 31, ] 
Chron. xx. 3), were tempted (certainly it is 
surprising, to meet with so mild a word in 
the midst of torments and ways of dreadful 
death. Our sur WEE: is not much mitigated 
by the sense given, e.g. by Stuart, “ temp- 
tations presented by” perseentors to the 
victims of their torture, in order to induce 
them to forsake their religion, and worship 
the gods of the idolaters.” And this sur- 
price having been all but universally felt, 
various have been the conjectures resorted 
to. Some have been for leaving out the 
word altogether. And otlier proposals have 
heen made, consisting of the substitution of 
other Greek words somewh: it like this one, 
and bearing the sense of were burued, or 
were mutilated, &e, As it stands, 1 do not 
see how any appropriate meaning can be 
civen to the mere enduring of temptation, 
placed as ib is between being sawn asunder 
and dying by the sword), died in the mur- 
der of the sword (i.c. were slain by the 
sword: sce reff. One prophet only perished 
by the sword in the kingdom of Judah, viz. 
Urijah, Jer. xxvi. 23: but under Israel it 
is said, 1 Kings xix. 10, “ They [the house 
of Onn] have slain thy prophets with the 
sword.” Perhaps the Maccabiean perscen- 
tions may again be before the Writer's 
mind: see 2 Maee. vii. &. Clirysostom 
says beautifully, “ What means this? what 
yest thou? Some escaped the edge of 
the sword, and some died in the murder of 
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38 (of and goatskins ; being des- 
 titute, afflicted, lormented ; 


whom the world was not worthy :) 98 (of whom the world was 


wandermg im 
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39 And these 
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of the — earth. 


u ver. 2, 13. 


faith, received net 


xh. vil, 22. 
& vi. 6. 


the sword ? what does this mean ? which 
praisest thou? which adimirest thou? the 
last, or the first 2 Yea, he replies, both one 
and the other: for double are the wonders 
of faith: it both does great things, and it 
sutlers great things without seeming to 
softer any thing’): 37 b, 38.) 
Examples of those who, though not put to 
violent death, lived lices of apparent 
wretchedness in the endurance of faith, 
They wandered about in sheepskins (the 
garment spoken of was the skin of any 
sinall kine with the hair on. The Septua- 
gint use the word for Elijah’s garment, to 
whom the allusion seems prineipally to be) 
and goatskins (this, coming utter sheep- 
skins, whiel may mean the same, has sur- 
prised some, and has seemed to them a 
mere gloss on that word. Perhaps the 
Writer regarded the former as merely the 
sheepskin, and inentioned the other beeause 
gouts were as often kept and their skin as 
often worn) ; destitute, afflicted, in misery 
(sce ver. 25); 38.] of whom (viz. 
those who wandered about as in ver. 37: 
for the construction is resumed below, and 
iu referenee to these same persons. These 
all first oeeurs in the next verse) the 
world was not worthy (the world, by 
custing them out and perseeuting them, 
proved that it was not fit to have them in 
it: condemned itself, in condemning them); 
wandering in deserts, and mountains, and 
caves, and the chinks of the earth (tle 
Moly Land was especially ealeulated, by its 
ceological formation, and its wildernesses, to 
afford shelter to persceuted persons : so didit 
toa hundred of the Lord's prophets whom 
Obadiah hid by fifty in a cave, 1 Kings 
xvii, 4,13: to Blijah, ib. xix. 9, 13: to 
Mattathias ond his sons, who fled to the 
monntains 1 Mace. ii, 28 f, and many 
others in the wilderness: to Judas Maeca- 
lieus, who fled with others txfo the wiider- 
vess und there Hved am the mountains, 


deserts, and = monn- 


“heing borne witness to 
the promise: 


not worthy :) they wan- 
dered in deserts, and in 
mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth. 33 And 
these all, having obtained a 
good report through faith, 


all, 


through 


received not the promise: 


4 God having provided * some bet-|1 God having provided 


like the wild beasts, 2 Maee. v. 27. 
See also ib, vi. 11, x. 6). 39. | 
And these all (“these, every one of 
them.” All, viz. all that have been named 
or referred to throughout the chapter : not. 
only those ofhers sinee ver. 35), borne 
witness to by their faith (the emphasis is 
on being borne witness to, uot on by their 
faith: and the sense is rather, “though 
horne witness to,” than “deing” or “ be- 
cause, horne witness to’), did not receive 
the promise (many promises indeed they 
did reecive, ver. 33: but not THE PRO- 
MISE, the promise of final salvation, or as 
it is called, ch. ix. 15, “ the promise of the 
eternal inheritance: the perfection, to 
which without us they were not to attain. 
“ But,” says Delitzsch, “do we not read 
eh. vi. 15, of Abraham, ke obtained the 
promise? Certainly, he has obtained 
the promise, yet not this side the grave, 
but, as we there maintained, in his life on 
the other side the grave: the general and 
actual salvation of the New Test. is, in their 
heavenly estate, the joy of the patriarehs. 
And this view is contirmed by looking for- 
ward to eh. xii., where the Old Test. he- 
lievers translated into heaven are ealled the 
‘spirits of just men made perfect, or at 
all events are ineluded in that designation. 
And another question arises. It is said of 
the Old Test. saints, that they did not ob- 
tain the promise: but is it not plain, from 
ch. x. 36, that the obtaining the promise is 
tor us alsoa thing future? Doubtless, but 
with a signitieant difference. For them, 
fiual salvation was a thing purely future : 
fur us, it is a thiug present as well as 
future: present, in that it is onee for all 
brought about by Christ’s offering of Tim- 
self. future, inasmuch as the unfolding of 
wl the fulness of that whieh we possess, 
aud the taking possession of it, when un- 
tolded in its fulness, is for us yet to come : 
compare ch, ix, 28 with x. 1177), 40. ] 
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some better thing for oe Wok thing for us, that they without 


that they without us should 
not be made perfect. | 
ATL.) Wherefore seeing 


NII. 


us should not be ¥ made perfeet. oi 


1 Wherefore let 


yeh vi Wk 





Rev. 


us also, 


we alsoarecompassedabout havine so ereat a cloud of witnesses 


with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside | 


God having provided (forescen from afar) 
concerning us (viz. the Writer and his 
readers, as belonging to the New Test. 
church) somethiug better (what is this? 
The Fathers generally interpret it of the 
nitimate state of glorious perteetion, which 
shall only then come in, when all the 
munber of the elect shall be aecomplished. 
On this view, as Delitzseh says, the some- 
thing better would consist in this, that 
the history of mankind has not been eut 
short. as it would have heen it the ancients 
had received the promise in this sense, but 
has been continued for us to partake of our 
present privileges under the New Test. 
But, he continues, this narrow aceepta- 
tion of the promise, as referring to the 
last things only, has against it not only 
what is said of Abraham in ch, vi. 15, that 
he “ obtained the promise,” but also the 
whole spirit of the Epistle, which regards 
final salvation as brought in with the 
propitiation of Christ, and the “end of 
the days” as begun with His first Advent. 
The Writer cannot be ignoring this all- 
inelusive beginning of the New Test. ful- 
tilment of the promises, in attributing to 
us something better than the Old Test. 
believers had, And consequently we must 
understand by the expression, something 
better than they had, viz. the enjoyment, 
here, of the fultilnent of the promise, 
which they never had here, and only have 
there since Christ’s descent into Hadés 
aud aseension into Heaven. Tt is that 
“ something better” for which the Lord 
felicitates his disciples, Matt. xiii. 17, 
the revelation of the Son of God, ch. i. 1, 
the “salvation” of ch. ii. 3), that they 
should not apart from us be made perfect 
(the design of God in this provision of 
something better for us was, that they, the 
Old Test. saints, should not be perfeeted 
without us, i.e. independently of the New 
Test. salvation of which we are partakers,— 
cnt off from Christ’s universal Church, of 
whieh we are members. But we read, ch. xii. 
23, of them as “ made perfect” now. And 
therefore the Writer implhes, as indeed ch. 
x. 14seems to testify, that the Advent and 
work of Christ has changed the estate of the 
Olt Pest. Fathers and saints into greater 


encompassing us, *laving aside every 


aol, iii, & 
Per. iit. 


and perfect bi-s; an inference which is 
forced on us by inmy other places in 
Seripture, So that their perfection was 
dependent on vur perfection: their and 
our perfection was all brought in at the 
same time, when Christ ‘by ove offering 
perfected for ever than that are sanc- 
tified’ So that the result with regard 
to them is, that their spirits, from the 
time when Christ descended inte Wades and 
ascended up into heaven, enjoy heavenly 
blessedness, and are waiting, with all who 
have followed their glorified lligh Priest 
within the veil, for the resurrection of their 
bodies, the Regeneration, the renovation 
of all things. This thought naturally 
leads on to the opening verses of the next 
chapter). 

Chap. XIL 1-11] Exnorrariox, 
imived with reproof, on looking back at all 
these witnesses, and looking also to Jesus, 
who has come to glory through suffering, 
not to faint in the conflict with sin; nor to 
Sorget the love of our Father, who visits us 
with chastisement that we may bring forth 
the fruit of righteousaess, This exhorta 
tion was beguu at ch. x. 19, and broken off 
by the insertion of all those examples ofthe 
nature and triumphs of faith, Ft is now 
resumed, having, so to speak, accumulated 
new momentum by the interruption, and 
is pressed home dircetly on the readers. 

1.] Wherefore (the word psed is 
one of earnest and solemn inference ;— 
“these things then being so .. .’) we 
also (as well as those just enumerated), 
having so great a cloud (sce below) of 
witnesses surrounding us (in order to 
understand this aright, we must hear in 
mind both the similitnde here used, and 
the emmexion with the preceding chapter. 
“ This verse is altogether: made up of words 
derived from the guimes,” says Hammond. 
And this being so, who can help referring 
this clond of witnesses which) surronnds 
ns to the scene in the games which is 
depicted, and regarding them as_lookers 
on while our race ts mn? Whoever 
denies snch reference, misses, it seems to 
me, the very point of the sense. But 
even thus we have not exhausted the mean- 
ing of the word witnesses. It is im- 
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weieht, and sin, 

bi Cor. ix. 24. 
Phil iii, 13, 
Ve. 

¢ Rom, xii. P. 


rally enwrap us, 


ch. x. 36. 


probable, as Delitzsch well observes, that 
the Writer should have used the word 
“witnesses”? socloscly wpon * borie widiess 
to,” ch. xi, 39, withont any refercnee to 
that idea. See also ib, vw. 2, 1, 5. So 
that we can hardly help giving to ‘wit- 
nesses’? a sense not contined to their look- 
Ing on npon us, but extending to their 
ethical condition of witnesses for the thith. 
But we may notice, that Delitzsch in con- 
tending for this double sense, has in fact 
a triple reference of the word to justify : 
they are borne eifness to, they have their 
testimony, ch. xi, 5: and by this they 
become zwifnesses : and they carry ont. that 
office in being witnesses of onr contlict 
here below. And now the propriety of the 
other words used at once appears. — eloud, 
not only an immense multitude, and that 
number as it were pressing us all aronnd 
as the spectators did the combatants in 
the cireus,—but also tithy compared to a 
cloud from the tact of its being abore as, 
they looking on trom that Heaveuly hiss 
which they entered at Christ's trimuph., So 
that the words must be taken as distinctly 
so far implying community between the 
church triumphant and the church below, 
that they who have entered into heavenly 
rest are conscious of what passes among 
ourselves. Any interpretation short of this 
leaves the exhortation here tame and with- 
out point. 1f they are merely quasi-wit- 
nesses, merely witnesses in a metaphor, the 
motive, as far as this clause supplies one. 
is gone. The best note on the whole idea. 
and imagery is that of Schlichting: “He 
introduces us as it were info an immense 
theatre, where a vast crowd of spectators 
has assembled, whieh fills all the benches 
aud spaces, seeming Hke a dense eloud poured 
aronnd those contending m the middle. 
Before the eyes of such a multitude, and 
so many spectators, he represents us as 
contending. Now as of old) such a innl- 
titude of spectators added courage to the 
combatants, and was a great stimulus to 
use every effort for victory: 50 to us also, 
80 many witnesses, who also themselves 
have toiled in the same coniliet, ought to 
add alacrity, aud cause us to run with il 
our force the race which we have begun. 
And he ealls them eifnesses, not only in 
a figure, allusive to the spectators of a 


contest, as we have said, who are wit- 


bynin 


EI, 
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| 
which doth natu-|crery weight, and the sin 


| which doth so easily beset 


Cw] 
with [us and let us run with 


en- 


nesses of the PRON Ess of those who contend; 

but, and much more, because they witness 
concerning God aud His ood ness ane jns- 
tice, and all as with one mouth declare 
that God is, and is a rewarder of those 
who seck TTim: that with Him, as the 
Chief Lord of the games, there is laid up 
a prize for carnest contenders : that He is 
true in His promises: that even atter 
death He can render those happy who 
tor His sake have given their lives. For, 
thirdly, they are specially to be under- 

stood in this place by the name, who hy 
their blood, witness to the fhithfulness and 
goodness of God. Whence they are par 
excellence called martyrs, i.e. witnesses”), 
laying aside all superfluous weight (the 
word ineans, iy sperfluous muss or bur- 
dea. It is used doubtless here with direct 
reterence to athletes, who before running 
trained themselves so as to get rid of all 
superfluous flesh: and also of weight 
accessory from without, as well as of 
weight carricd on the person. So that the 
word nny be taken of every weight of every 
kind whieh may weigh down the runmer. 
Though, on aceount of what follows, 1 
should understand it rather of weight of 
the person than weight ov the person. 
See below), and sin, which doth naturally 
exwrap (the word thus rendered is used 
only here in all Greek Hterature, and is 
therefore somewhat difficult to interpret. 
The sum of what ] have said on it in my 
Greek Test. is this, that it may best be 
understood “easily surrounding.” And so 
the A. V., which doth so easily beset us 27 
aud by far the greater part of expositors, 
some with, some without the sense of 











active hostility. The word being thns 
taken, the various acceptations of the 


similitude intended are well summed up 
hy Bleek : we must understand sin cither 
us ont inner propensity to sin, which clings 
fast to us, and will not part from us: or 
as oa cumbersome garment girding us 
round and hindering us fram running, or 
personified, as an adversary, who surrounds 
us on all sides, and waylays us to make ns 
his prey 5 or generally, as something which 
lies about us and is ever ready to catch 
us: or which is ever from all sides stand- 
ingin the way so as to entangle and inpede 
bin course. But the connexion with the 
verb, laying aside, which evidently De- 
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patience the race thaé is’ duranee the 


sel before us, 7 looking 


wuto Jesus the author and 


Siuisher of our faith ; who | pertecter a 
for the joy that was sel Mwho for the joy set before him 4 bute ue 


hefore him eadured 


the | 


litzseh feels, seems to me fatal to his view, 
and indecd to all views except that whieh 
makes siz to Le about us, as a garivent, 
or beset us, as an daward propensity. Of 
both these laying aside may be said; of 
the tormer literally, of the latter figura- 
tively. Aud in choosing between these 
two, TP have no hesitation in’ preferring 
the former. The Writer is speaking of 
our race: and having expeeted us to lay 
aside all supertluous weight of body, which 
the athletes did, he passes to their other 
hghtening for the race, viz. sdripping 
naked, and exhorts us to put off sin, which 
lics so easily abont us. Most likely perhaps 
the word sin alludes especially, though it 
need uot exclusively, to apostasy. ‘There 
does hot seen to be any allusion to the 
diferent sins which may, in the sense now 
so cominon, and originally derived from 
this passage in A. V., “deseé” various 
persons: though, of course, suel an ap- 
plication of the passage is quite admissi- 
ble), let us through (not merely ‘with,’ 
although we must so express ourselves in 
an English verston, but as the state in, by 
means of which) endurance run the race 
set before us, 2.) looking unto (so 
AL Vo very exactly. There does not appear 
to be in the word here used any intina- 
lion of looking off from every thing else 
vata, as sometimes asserted) the Leader 
(one who precedes others by his example, 
they following him. But see uote on 
ch. ii, 10. ste/her seeins the best Kngtish 
word here, as there) and Perfecter (this 
is variously interpreted. The most likely 
meaning is that Ile perfeeted the faith, 
inasmuch as He pertected faith in his own 
person and example: but He perfected the 
Jaith also, inasmuch as He beeame the 
Author of perfect salvation to them that 
obey Hin. Tis going before us in faith 
has made faith possible for us: His  per- 
fecting faith in his own person and ex- 
ample, has made faith eifectual for us) 
of the faith (viz, that faith of which we 
have been speaking through ch. xi.: and 
thus rather the faith” than “eur failh,” 
which latter is lable to the mistake so 
citen made to Bueglish, viz. to being taken 
us df it meant fuila ia us, so that deus 
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sauce that ais set before 


us, 2 looking unto the author and 
f the faith, even Jesus; 


25.N XNi¥ 
Philii fs 
TPetie di. 





should be said to be © anchor and finisher” 
of each individual Christian's tatth which 
he has within him. Phe word here may 
be rendered merely “faith ? without the 
article; but it would seen: most probable 
that the article here used in the original, 
whereas it was not throughout ch. xi, is 
intended to have a detinite foree. Besides 
which, the ascription of faith to our Lord 
is xo plain in our Epistle, compare ch. ii. 
13; ii, 2, that we must uot seem to 
exclude this sense in our rendering, which 
we certainly do by “our faith :? whereas 
“the faith” ineludes both, and satisties 
that which follows, in which His own 
example of endurance in prospeet ot 
triumph is set before us), [even] Jesus, 
who for (literally, instead of: see below) 
the joy set before Him (the words of the 
original thus rendered have been other- 
wise iuterpreted both by ancients and 
moderns, The ancient Syriac version, 
Beza, and others, take it to mean,  7nstead 
of the joy which He had before His in- 
carnation.” But this, though not an 
incorrect rerdering, seems to ine doubly 
objectionable. First, which many have 
noticed, joy whieh He already had could 
not well be designated as seé before Him : 
and then, which T have not seen noticed, 
the tern joy can hardly be used of a state 
of bliss in which one already is, a quieseent 
oy pre-existent Joy, but more naturally 
upplies to joy prompted by some canse of 
active rejoicing. Then another modilica- 
tion of this same view is found in Chry- 
sostoin, Viz., that the preferable alternative 
of escaping the cross was before Him, and 
He might have taken it, if Te would. And 
so Luther, Calvin, and others. But this 
again, though it might satisfy the “seéhefore 
dlim,” tallsshort of the abovesensemaintain- 
cd for joy. Erasmusand others explain it, 
that He despised the joys of this life, This 
makes joy identical with pleasure, besides 
giving a low and unworthy sense to the 
joy set before Him, in making it to mean 
the pleasures of this life. ‘Phe sense given 
above, * tor the joy set before Him,” ie. 
as in comparison with, as in exchange for, 
the joy which was to come after, in Uhe day 
of His iamph, is adopted by most Conor 
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| 
endured the eross, despising’ shame, ¢70ss, despising the shame, 


_of the throne of God. 


20. sider him 





g Gal. vi. 9. 


ee 1k Reale, OY, . bees sites 
hicer.z1s souls, *"Ye have not yet resisted 
% unto blood, striving against sin. 
5 And ye have quite forgotten the 
exhortation which speaketh unto 
iJobviz. you as unto sons, i! My son, despise 
Prov. iii. 1. 


and is set down at the right 


and *is set down at the mgnt hand j of ihe dhraneof Gad. 
3 For eon- 
that hath endared such 
contradiction at the hands of them) 
that sinned against him, &that ye your minds. 
be not wearied, fainting in your 


3 For consider him that en- 
dured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself, lest 
ye be wearied and faint in 
4¥e have 
not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin, & And 
ye have forgotten the ex- 
hortation which speaketh 
wnto you as unto children, 
My son, despise not thou 
the chastening of the Lord, 





not thou the chastening of the Lord, , 


mentators, and js fully borne ont both by 
usage, and the context) endured cruci- 
fixion, despising shame (or, “the shame 
but most probably every kind of shaine, 
even to that of the shameful death which 
He died), and is set down (the perfect 
tense gives the state of triumph as it now 
endures, having happened) on the right 
hand of the throne of God (i.e. on the 
throne of God, at His right hand: see on 
eh, viii, 1; and cou:pare Rev. iii. 21). 

3.] For (meaning, “and there is reason in 
what I say ;” lovking to Him, for He like 
yourselves had much and continual con- 
flict with the sinners of His day) eompare 


(with yourselves: think on, by way of 


comparison : “consider ITim, as set in eon- 
parison with yourselves’) Him who hath 
endured (perfect again, to set before them 
Christ as not merely a character of the 
past, but one ever present) such contra- 
diction (the contradiction need not be con- 
tined to words, but may also be iu deeds) 
by the sinners against Himself (tle A. V. 
is ambiguous : in it, the sentence may mean 
vither “the contradiction | of sinners | 

against Himself,” “against” being taken 
with “ coxtradiction,’ which is wrong,— 
or “the contradiction | of sinners against 
Himself,” “against” leing taken with 
“sinners,” which is right. In the teat, 
the ambiguity is removed), that ye weary 
not, fainting in your souls. | 
Bengel’s remark, whieh De Wette charges 
with pedantry, “ from the race le comes to 
bowing, as Pani, 1 Cor. ix, 26,” is never- 
theless a jnst one. Not yet have ye re- 
sisted unto blood (many take this to menn, 
have not yet sacrificed your lives: so 
Chrysostom, “ye have undergone spoiliiis 


of your goods, defination, banishment, but 
not yet this.’ And it may be so: but 
I would rather abide by the idea of 
the pugilistie figure being intended, 
and apply unto bloed to the figure, 
not to the interpretation. Seneca says: 
«An athlete cannot bring great courage to 
the contest who has never been bruised. 
He who has seen his own blood, whose 
teeth have crashed beneath the fist, he who 
has been thrown and borne the weight of 
his adversary on him, and has not been 
prostrated tn his spirit, who as often as he 
lias fallen has risen more indomitable in 
spirit, he it is who eomes down to the fight 
with great hope.’ On the rclation of such 
passages as this to the date of the Epistle, 
sce in the Introduction, § ii. 29 ti), con- 
tending against sin (personified, as an 
adversary : not to be limited in its mean- 
ing to sin in themselves, or to sin in their 
persecutors, but nnderstood of both.  De- 
litazseh, who would contine it to the latter, 
says that it was not sin in themselves 
which would shed their blood, but rather, 
which would spare its being shed. Yes, 
and for this very reason the resisting that 
sin of unfaithfuluess which would lead 
then to spare their blood, would, if carried 
tar chough, lead to the shedding of it. 
Shnilarly, the sin in their persecutors, 
which they were to resist, would, if yielded 
to, spare their blood by seducing them into 
apostasy). 5, 6.| And ye have ecm- 
pletely forgotten (or, have ye completely 
forgotten ...% but the affirmative form is 
more probable than the interrogative) the 
exhortation, the which (that’ kind of ex- 
hortation, of which the following is a 
spechuen) discourses with you as with 
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nor faint when thou art re- yor tint when thou art rebuked of 


buked of him: © for whom 


the Lord loveth he chasten- him : 


eth, and seourgeth every he chasteneth, 
sun whom he receiveth. TH every son whom he receiveth, 
is for chastisement. that ye are en- 


ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with 


Stor ‘whom the Lard loveth ® fs seu 


& oxi 






dunes 112 
Rey. iin 

T Deut. vir. 
2San. vii 
Prov. xui.2h 
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scourgeth 


og alee 


yea, aud 


sous; for what son is he during: God is dealing with you as t seat mur 


who the father chastencth with sons ; 
nol? 8% But if ye be with- : 

out chastisement, whereof the father 
all are partakers, then are | if ye 
ye hastards, and not sons. | 
9 Furthermore we have had | 


are 
™ whereof all have been made par- 


ancient MNS, 


for what son is he whom 
chasteneth not? § But 


without  chastisement, 


m Ps. bexiit. 15. 
1 Pet.v. 9. 


filer’ of cle feak wie takers, then are ye bastards, and 


corrected us, and we gave, Not sons, 
them reverence : 
not much rather be in sub- 
jection unto the father or 
spirits, and live? © For 


chastened us after their alive? 
own pleasure ; bul he Sor | 2 wes 


few days 


sons, My son, despise not the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when corrected by 
Him (in the Hebrew, “and have no aver- 
sion to His eorreetion’”): for whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth, yea, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth 
(this clause is very different in the Hebrew 
and our English Bible: “even as a father 
the son in whow he delighteth.” See ou 
the difference in my Greek Test. Re- 
ceiveth, i. e., takes to him as a veritable 
son, receives in his heart and cherishes). 
7,8.| Application of the passage of 
Seripture to the readers. 7.) The 
question of the various reading here can 
hardly be made intelligible to the English 
reader. The meaning ts, “ It is for chas- 
fisement that ve are enduring, not for 
ponishient, uot for any evil purpose.” 
“ Your enduranee, ike Mis eadurance, will 
not be thrown away. He had joy before 
llim, yon have life (ver. 9) before you.” 
It is for chastisement that ye are en- 
during: as with sons God is dealing 
with you. For what son is there whom 
the (i. e., his) father chasteneth not ? 
8.] But if ye are without (separate from, 
no partakers in) chastisement, of which 
all (God's sons: or those above mentioned, 
eh. xi., which is bettcr, on aecount of the 
perfect verb) have been made partakers, 
then ye are bastards (beneath the attention 
and affeetionate superintendence of the 


” Furthermore we 
shall we had the fathers of our flesh as chas- 
tisers, and we gave them reverence : 
‘shall we not mueh rather be in Babe 
they verily for a few days jection unto "the 

10 Por they verily for a 
chastened us alter their 


Mesh who corrected us,” 


once 


n Numb. xvi. 
22. & xxvii, 
16. Job xii. 
WW, Eccles. 
siil7. Ts 
xlii. 5. & Ivii. 
¥. Sech sii, 
L 


‘ather of spirits, 





father), and not sons. $.] Then 
again (this brings in a fresh argument : 
“furthermore,” as A. V.) we once had 
(the tense is impertect, and is used of a 
state of tormer habit) the fathers of our 
flesh (see below) as chastisers (the fathers 
is the object, chastisers the predicate : not 
as ALV., “we dare had fathers of our 
whieh is an un- 
grammatical rendering), and reverenced 
them: shall we not much rather be in sub- 
jection to the Father of spirits (or, of ovr 
spirits, But {see also below | the other 
is More majestic, and more in accord with 
the text which probably was before the 
Writer’s mind, Numb. avi. 22, and again 
axvil. 16), and live (viz. in life, eternal) ? 
An inquiry arises out of the expression 
here used, in what sense our earthly 
fathers are said to be the fathers of our 
flesh, and God the Father of (our) spirits. 
Thave given in my Greek ‘Test, the various 
opinions, and have eome to this conelusion, 
that [ would understand the expression as 
an exalted contrast of God, a Spirit Hin- 
self, and the Creator of spirits, His like, 
to men, flesh themselves, and the pro- 
genitors of tleshly bodies, their lke. 

10.) The argument trom the 
stronger consideration is strengthened, by 
bringing out the diflerence between the 
two chastisements as to their eharacler. 
For they indeed (our earthly parents) 
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own pleasure ; but he for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of his 
11 Now no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be matter of 
joy, but of grief: nevertheless after- 
pdames itis; ward it yieldeth ? the peaceable 
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our profit, that we might 
be partakers of his holi- 
ness. 1 Now no chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous : 
nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them 


fruit of righteousness unto them! 


for a few days (see the meaning below) 
chastised us after their own pleasure 
(according to that which seemed good to 
them: their standard and rule of action in 
the matter was at best their own view of 
what was right, and too often their own 
capriee or temper); but He in order to 
that whieh is profitable, in order to our 
partaking of His holiness (the beeoming 
partakers of God’s holiness is manitestly to 
be taken subjeetively : beeoming holy like 
Ilim). Two questions arise regarding this 
verse, 1) what is the intended reference 
of for a few days? 2) What are the 
clauses opposed to one another? The 
former of these questions in fact involves 
the latter. for a few days bas been w- 
derstood by many of the durution of our 
natural life, as the term to which the 
chastisement of our natural parents hed 
reference, whereas that of our heavenly 
ather regarded eternity. But this cannot 
be the meaning of the Writer. For in the 
first plaee it is not true that all earthly cor- 
rection had regard only to the present lite. 
And in the next, there is not one word in 
the latter clause expressing the eternal 
nature of God’s purpose, whieh surely 
there would have been. The other inter- 
pretation, ‘during and in reference to the 
time of our being subjeet to their chastise- 
ment,’ is certainly the right one. Then 
we vome to the second question, how the 
antitheses are to be arranged. Some 
have thought that “for @ few days” 
is to be supplied in the second member of 
the sentence also: secing that the divine 
chastisement, like the human, lasts tor a 
tew days only, i.e. for the term of this 
time of trial. Others again would snpply 
in the second member some contrast to the 
term “for a few days.” Surely the true 
antithesis is that pointed out by the order 
of the clauses themselves, and by their 
correspondence : 1) “for a few days,” and 
‘for our profit,” 2) “after their plea- 
sure,” and “that we may be partakers of 
his holiness.” In 1), we have set over 
against one another, — the short time 


during which, the temporary reference 
with which, their chastisement was in- 
tlicted,—and the great purpose implied as 
eternal from its very expression as that 
whick is profitable for an immortal being, 
for which He chastises us: and in 2). are 
opposed,—their purpose and standard of 
action, to satisfy their own seeming, be it 
good or bad,—and His purpose, to make 
us partakers of His holiness, whieh holi- 
ness, absolute and pure, is His rule of act- 
ing, and no mere pleasure of His own. 
Thus all is straighttorward, and no clause 
need be supplied. 11.] Reeurrence to 
the eommon ground of ver. 8, in deseribing 
the attribute of a// chastisement, divine as 
well as human. In asserting what he does 
of all chastisement, the Writer lets fall 
out of view the capricious nature and un- 
certain result of human chastisement, and 
regards it more as a type and representa- 
tive of that “which is divine:—all chas- 
lisement, properly so called, and answering 
its proper purpose. This is brought out in 
the second clause; the first is equally true 
ot every sort of chastisement. Now (in- 
troducing an axiom to which all will assent) 
all chastisement for (‘during and in re- 
speet of’) the time present seems (the 
reality, as Chrysostom remarks, being 
otherwise) not to be matter of joy, but 
of grief: but afterwards it yields peace- 
able fruit of righteousness (the genitive is 
one of apposition; the righteousness is the 
fruit, the chkastisement being the tree. 
The words are sometimes otherwise taken, 
making righteousness that which yields 
the fruit. But secing that chastisement 
yields fruit, it must be its own fruit, and 
not that belonging to righteousness, that 
it yields. And this fruit, thus eonsidered, 
is the practical righteousness which springs 
from faith, not the forensie righteousness 
which comes by faith [as in Rom. v. 1], 
Aud this fruit is called peaceful, in con- 
trast lo the contest by which it is won: it 
is, us Tholuck expresses it, “ fruit of righte- 
ousness to be enjoyed in peace after the 
conflict’) ta those who have been exer- 
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which ave exercised thereby which have been excreised thereby. 


"Wherefore lft up the 14 
hands ihich hang down, | 


Wherefore 


qdebive3, i 
Ina. xnav. dg. 


alitt up the hands 


and the fecble knees; Baud Which hang down, and the feeble 
make straight paths for Knees; 3 tand make straight paths + preety. 26, 
7. 


your feet, lest that which | 
is lame be turned out of 





for your fect, that that which is 


the way ; but let it rather | lame be not tumed out of the way, 


be healed. '* Fullow peace but may rather be healed. 


with all men, aud holiness, 
without which nomaa shall, 


see the Lord: looking tifieation, “without which no man 
diligently lest any man shall see the Lord: 5 * looking dili- , PRN y34. 


cised by it (viz. chustisement, The word 
exercised is a clear reference to the con- 
ict alluded to in the former verses). 

12-17.] Further exhortation rather to 
promote the ruuningthe Christian race, and 
to take care, following peace aad holiness, 
that there be no bitter root of sin among 
thein, which, as in Esaw’s case, night de- 
price them of the promised blessing. 

12,| Wherefore (connects with the rea- 
soning, and also with the imagery, of the 
foregoing verses :—beeanse suilering chas- 
tisement is the part of God’s sons—beeause 
the running the race snecessfully brings 
joy and peace) put straight again (into 
their proper places) the relaxed hands, 
and the paralyzed knees; 13.] and 
make straight tracks for your feet (these 
words are quoted in substanee from Prov. 
iv. 26. In the Septnagint the A. V. has 
‘ponder the paths of thy feet.’ The word 
Meaus properly the mark left by the wheel, 
the rnt or wheel-mark, indicating a track 
or road. The meaning seems to be, Let 
your walk be so firm and so unanimous 
in the right direetion, that a plain track 
and highway may be thereby established 
for those who aecompany and follow you 
to pereeive and walk in. Compare Isa. 
xxxv. 8), that that which is lame be not 
turned out of the way, but rather be 
healed (“that which is lane,” indi- 
eates that part of the ehurch which 
was wavering between Christianity and 
Judaism : answering to the “ weak” 
of the Epistle to the Romans. If the 
whole congregation, by their united and 
eunsistent walk, trod a plain and beaten 
path for men’s feet, these lame ones, 
though halting, would be easily able to 
keepin it, and by keeping in the straight 


track, would even acquire the habit of 


walking straight onward, and so be healed : 
bnt if the tracks were errant and con- 
fused, their erratic steps would deviate 







Tht Pe s Gab. vi. 1, 
I ol- rhe raxiv. 
: 1 Rom, xii. 
low peace with all men, and sane- is ssicis, 
2 Tim. é 
u Matt. 


2 Cor, vii, L 
Epi. & 


e 
more and more, till at length they fell 
away out of the right way altogether. 
It should be noticed that the Writer has 
still the image of a race betore him. The 
making a beaten track for all is, that 
they may not miss the way and lose the 
prize). 14.) Follow peace with all 
(with all belongs to peace, not to the verb, 
Somme have understood all to refer not only 
to the brethren, but to nnbelievers also. 
But thns taken, the exhortation would lose 
mueh of its proper force here. For it is 
introdueed by a caution that the lame be 
not turned ont of the way, and followed 
by taking heed that none fail of the grace 
ot God: and between these two an exhor- 
tation to follow peaee with all mankind 
would come in very flat and disjointed. 
It is clearly the brethren who are here 
meant by all. The sentiment thus is the 
same as in Rom. xiv. 19), and sanetifica- 
tion (holiness is not sanctification, but 
the putting on of it and becoming holy. 
Many Commentators, wnisled by the peeu- 
liar contextual reference of the word in 
1 Thess. iv. 3, have restricted the meaning 
here to chastity, But the wider meaning, 
as a rule, must always be kept where the 
eontext does not reqnire a narrower. And 
thus understood, the reference of it is well 
given by Limboreh: ‘That they should 
not, while anxious for peaee, by too 
great wish to please others, commit any 
fault against Christian holiness”), without 
(apart trom) which none shall see the 
Lord (whether the Lord is to be applied to 
Christ, or to the Father, is uncertain. = It 
is clearly the Father in ch. viii. 2: as clearly 
the Son in eh. ii. 38. Bat here it would 
seem that the Father is iutended. Fur we 
know, Matt. xxiv. 80; Rev.i. 7, that every 
eye shall see the Son, even in His glory : 
whereas we have onr Lord using, in au 
ethieal sentence not much unlike this one, 
the expression ‘they ohull sce Wad”): 
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| lest any rout of bitterness 
springing up trouble you, 
and thereby many be de- 


you, and thereby the greater number filed; lest there be any 





duen.xxv.38. Who for one 


x he defiled ; #64 Jest there be any forni- 

WV. & x 
cator, or profane person, as Esau, 

meal sold his own 


| fornicator, or profune per- 
| sor, as Esau, who for one 
morsel of meat sold kis 
birthright. %7 For ye know 
how that afterward, when 
he would have inherited 
the blessing, he wus re- 


know how 
he would 


have inherited the blessing, he was |sected: for ke found no 


birthright. 17 For ye 

egret that atterward, ° when 

devi. pejected : 4 for he found no place 
J 


of repentance, though he sought it 


looking well lest any one falling short of 
the grace of God (see on ch. iv. 1. The 
whole sentence is imitated from Deut, xxix. 
18: and thesense passes on to tle verb trouble 
you below),— lest any root of bitterness (not 
the same as “ biffer rool,” but bilterness is 
the origin and the ingrained character of 
the rvot, not its mere attribute. So Chry- 
sostom well, “ He says not, ‘ bitter,’ but, of 
bitterness. For a bitter root might bring 
forth sweet fruit, but a root and fount and 
foundation of bitterness cau never bear 
sweet fruit: for all things are bitter, it 
has nothing sweet; all is bitter, all is un- 
sweet, all is full of hate aud abotination ”’) 
springing up,—trouble you, and by its 
means the many (the whole congregation : 
see Gal, v. 9 quoted below) be polluted 
(how F by intercourse, by compromise, by 
over-persnasion, by imitation. The kind 
of pollution he explains in the next verse 
to arise from fornication and profanity) ; 
lest (there be) any fornicator (to be taken 
literally, not as alluding to spiritual for- 
nication, see Deut, xxxi. 16; Exod. xxxiv. 
15 f.: for as Delitzseli observes, this seuse 
is foreign to the New ‘Test., except in 
the Apocalypse: and it is very unlikely 
that the Writer should have uscd a mean- 
ing lying so far from the coutext, and not 
suggested either by the passage of Deut, 
to which he was before alluding, or by the 
history of Esau which he is mow intro- 
ducing. Nearly connected with the ques- 
tion of the seuse of fornicator, is that of 
the punctuation: whether by a comma after 
it we are to sever it trom connexion with 
Esau, or not. Most Commentators join it 
with what follows: and explain it partly of 
the gluttony of Esau, partly of his hay ine 
wedded strange women, partly by the cha- 


place of repentance, though 
he sought tt carefully with 





raeter of a fornieator which is given lim 
by later Jewish tradition. But others 
divide the word fornicator trom what 
follows. It seems hardly possible to decide. 
‘The character of Esau, from Seripture as 
well as tradition, will very well bear the 
designation fornicator : and the balanee of 
the sentence is better preserved by apply- 
ing both to him, than by leaving the word 
Jornicator iwsulated), or profane person (a 
man of low views, who has no appreciation 
of any high or divine thing), as Esau, who 
for one meal sold his own birthright (the 
reflexive his own, which must be read, may 
seem ta be supertluons; but it serves to 
intensify the unworthiness of the aet). 

17.] For (gives a reason for the euution, 
from the terrible result in Esau’s ease) ye 
know (it was a fact of which no Hebrew 
could be ignorant) that when he afterward 
on his part (Ae dishonoured his inheritance, 
but was in his turn rejected from the bless- 
ing) wished to inherit the blessing, he was 
rejected (some supply dy God, some by kis 
Juther. But there is no reason why both 
should not be joined. His futher’s blessing 
was God's blessing; his father’s rejection 
was God’s rejection): for he found not 
place of repentance (whose repeutance, his 
own, or his father’s? The former is held 
by all the Greek expositors : by Luther, 
Calviu, and many others. The latter, by 
Beza, and most of the moderns. But the 
former 1 beheve to be the ouly admissible 
seuse. It is no mean argument for it, that 
the Fathers thought not of the other, 
though it would have been so useful to 
them in the Novatian controversy. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, though he wrests the 
passige trom those who wished to preclude 
repentence, never hints at any other mean- 
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terrs, 
come natlo the mount that 
might be touched, and that 
burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, 
and tempest, aud the 
sound of @ trumpet, and 
the voice of words; which 
voice they that heard én- 
treated that the word 
should not be spoken to 


not drawn 


ness, and 


the voice 


ing. And thus referred to Ksan himself, it 
will mean, that he found no way open 
to reverse what had been done, by re- 
pentance: the sin had been committed 
and the eonsequenee entailed, irrevoeably. 
He wight change, but the penalty could 
not, frum the very nature of the cireuam- 
stanees, be taken otf. So that repentance, 
in its full sense, had no place. And such 
is the meaning of a place for repentance, 
wherever occurring. We do not mean by 
it an opportunity to repent in a man’s 
own bosom, to be sorry for what he has 
done, for this may be under any cirewn- 
stances, and this might have been with 
Esau: but we mean, a chanee, by repent- 
ing, to repair. So when a eoudemned 
criminal has a place for repentance allowed 
him, we do not mean that he may die 
penitent, but that he is reprieved. I see 
not hew else to wnderstand this, and what 
follows : and thns understood nothing ean 
be plainer), although he earnestly sought 
it (what? not the blesstug, as many think, 
fur this would be, as Ebrard eliaracterizes 
it, most unnatural, the antecedent being 
tlus separated from the pronoun “if”? by 
a whole intervening clause, which will not 
bear parenthesizing. ... . Regarding re- 
pentance then as the only aduiissible ante - 
cedent for it, the explanation will be very 
siuple. Place for repentuace is, in fact, 
repeatance, He found no place for repent- 
aace: it he had found one, repentance 
would have been seeured: this was what 
he sought) with tears (Gen. xxvii. 88. It 
is obvions, that our passage, rightly under- 
stood, cannot by any means favour the 
exclusion of auy sinner from repentance. 
tn Esau’s ease the place for repentance 
was elosed, by circumstances themselves : 
the blessing had been given and could not 
be recalled. And this is our warning. = It 
may be so, Inmnany cases, with ws. That it 
is always so, is not even hinted: but warn- 
ing is given us theta path is not safe where 
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that mig¢ht be touched, and that 
burned with fire, nor unto black- 
darkness, and 
Mand the sound of a trumpet, and 
of words ; 
they that heard fintreated that the fesoa xx 19, 
~word should not be spoken to them 
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e Exod. xix 12, 
Is, 18. & xd. 


IS.) Deutoiv. 


near mount 





4. 
& viii. 15. 
2 Yin. i. 7. 


tempest, 


which voice 


Deut. v. 5,25. 
xvii. 16. 


even such a possibility may be encountered. 
See Prov. i. 24—32). 

18—29.] Connected with what has pre- 
eeded by for. Zuhe heed that there be 
not suck [as in vv. 15,16] among you: 
for (nod only have we the solemu warning 
of Esau, but) we are not under the law 
with its terrors, but under the Gospel 
with its proimises,— hearing one who speaks 
for the last time, who speaks from heaven 
—and receiving a kingdum which shall 
not be moved. 18, 19.] For (sce 
above) ye have not drawn near to (‘in 
your approaching unto God [in the original 
text], it has not heen to... The A.V. 
‘ve are not come to,’ omits the approach to 
God, implied in the words draw near) that 
which was being touched (so literally ;: 
“gnountain ”? must be wuderstood, which is 
expressed below with Zion, and lence has 
come inas a gloss here. That might bo 
touched has been variously interpreted. 
Some understand it, fowehed by the fire of 
God, compare Ps. chi. 32, “ fle toucheth 
the hills, and they smoke.” But this seems 
hardly consistent with the present parti- 
ciple, nor indeed at all with the sense of the 
word itself, which is to touch by feeling 
about, as a blind man does. And _ this 
sense will I believe fit our passage very 
well. Mount Sinai was a material moun- 
tain, which not only sight be touched,— 
but was being touched, would have been 
touched by tlie people had it uot been for- 
hidden), and which was burnt (kindled) 
with fire (the same expression oceurs in 
Deut. iv. 11, v. 23, where nearly the same 
words, “darkness, clouds, and thick dark- 
ness,” follow), and to blackness, and dark- 
ness, and tempest (see Deut. iv. 11, cited 
above), and to sound of trumpet (see 
Ixod. xix. 16. The Writer avoids the 
word “voice” there used, having so soon 
to speak of “ the voice of words’’), and the 
voice of words; which they who heard 
intreated that (nore) discourse should not 
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any more: *9 (for they could not 

endure that which was commanded, 
etsodsint. 8 And if so much as a beast touch 

the mountain, it shall be stoned: 
h Exod. xix.16. 214 gnd,—so termble was the sight, 
Moses said, I execedingly fear and 
quake :) but ye have drawn near 
iunto mount Sion, *and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, }and to an innumerable 
company, the whole host of angels’ 


i tral, iv. 26. 
iy ii. 12.8 
xvi. 2, 10 
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‘them any more: 2 (for 
they could not endure 
that which was commanded, 
land if so much as a beast 
toueh the mountain, it shall 
be stoned, or thrust through 
with « dart: *tand so 
terrible was the sight, that 
Moses said, £ exceedingly 
fear and quake :) * but 
ye are come unto mount 
Sion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the hea- 
vently Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of 


m Exod. v.22. 23 and the assembly of ™the first- angels, % to the geweral 


James i. 18. 
Rev. xiv. 4. 


be added to them (so literally. See Dent. 
y. 25. Calvin explains the sense, “ We 
must not understand that the people refused 
to hear the words of God, but deprecated 
hearing them from God Ilimself. The 
persou of Moses being interposed, in some 
degree mitigated their fear’?): 20, 21.] 
Puarentheticul, explaining the reason of 
this horror on the part of the hearers. 
For they could not bear that which was 
eommanded, Even if a beast (much more if 
a man) touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned (anabbreviation of Exod. xix. 12,18): 
and (this clause is diversely punctuated. 
Betore Beza, there was no comma at and, 
aud the sense was read straight on, “And 
so terrible was the sight, [that] Moses 
said’’—as in A.V. And thus, as Bleek 
well observes, should we have punctuated 
in an Epistle of S¢. Paul, who is full of 
these broken constructions. But nothing 
can be more different than the style of this 
Epistle, which is weighed aud rhetorically 
balanced with constant eare. There ean be 
little doubt in any who take this style into 
account, that the punetuation which began 
with Beza is right, viz. the setting a comma 
at and, and regarding so terrible was the 
sight, asa parentiicsis),—so fearful was that 
which was revealed (which appeared to 
themrasa vision of the glory and inajesty of 
Jchovah), Moses said, Iam in great terror 
and in trembling (no such saying of Moses 
at this time is to be found in the sacred 
narrative. In Deut. ix. 19, he says, “J ceus 
afraid” (inthe Septuagint, “LT aatraid’’): 
but this refers to the time when Moses 
went up to the mount after he had brokeu 
the tables. Our Writer probably transters 
these words from that time to this, indica- 
tive of the terror which Moses felt at the 


divine presenee on Sinai, Some have sup- 
posed that the saying is taken trom some 
tradition : but none has been found to 
justity the idea): 

22—24.] Contrast to the above nega- 
tion, in setting forth that to which they are 
come. Butye have drawn near) both con- 
gregations drew near, Deut. iv. 11: the 
diflerenee is in that, to which. So that 
Chrysostom misses the mark when he says, 
“ They drew not near, but stood afar off: so 
eyen did Moses: but ye Aeve drawn near’’) 
to mount Sion (here at length the word 
mountain isexpressed: seeabove. Mount 
Sion, the abode of God which He loved 
and where He will abide continually, is 
used to signify, not its mere representative, 
which men know by that name, but the 
reality, God's own abede in heaven. See 
Ps, Ixxviii. 68, ex. 2, exxxii. 13 ff; sa. i. 
27, xxvill. 16; Joel ii.32; Micah iy. 1 ft; 
Obad. 17,&c.), and to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem (asthe earthly 
Jerusalem, situate on Mount Zion, was the 
cily of the great King, Matt. v.35, so ina 
more blessed sense is that heavenly city the 
city of the living God. He is its maker 
and builder, ch. xi. 10: nor only so, but 
also evermore dwells in it with the light 
of His presenee, et. Rev. xxi, 22-24): 

23.| The difficult question ot’ the 
punetuation has been dealt with in my 
Greek ‘Testament. The matter would be 
unintelieible to the English reader. It is 
enough to say that the Writer begins with 
the innumerable company (literally my- 
riags), in order afterwards to say of what 
these myriads consist. Adopting then this 
arritgzement, the verse will stand, and to 
myriads (the word is commonly used of the 
anche company surrounding Jchoval), 
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assembly and ehorch 
the firstborn, which 

written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just inca perteet, 
made perfect, “and to 

the festal host (so the word iimporls) of 
angels, and the assembly of the first- 
born which are written in heaven (who 
are these? Why are they put with the 
angels? Why does the Writer plice God the 
Judge of all between the assembly of? the 
firstborn and the spirits of just men made 
perfect 2 These. says Delitzseh, are three 
closely connected questions, and among the 
very hardest in our Epistle. The answers 
to them are very various. Many nnder- 
stand the assembly of the firstborn of 
the firstfruits of the Christian church 
(Rev. xiv. 4): so De Wette, “those who 
are fallen asleep in the faith of Christ, and 
possibly also glorified by martyrdom, who 
have entered enrlicr than others, as it were 
the firstborn, into blissful union with God 
and Christ.” As Delitzsch observes, if we 
hold them to he martyrs, the tollowing 
words, and to God the Judge of all, might 
have aw certain propricty from Rev. vi. 9 f., 
where the souls of the martyrs under the 
altar ery, “ Zfvw long ....dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood, Se.?” But 
this view seems altogether to fail when we 
attempt to explain hy it the words, written 
in heaven. ‘hose of whom onr Lord s says, 
Luke x. 20, “ Rejotee, because your names 
are written tn heaven,” are yet living on 
earth, Avcvording to St. Luke’s manner of 
speaking, the firstborn are hereby desig- 
nated as enrolled (in Luke ji. 1, 3, 5, he 
uses the word here rendered “zeritten” for 
enrolling in the census) in the heavenly 
roll: and Scripture nsage seems to demand 
that we consider one thus described, as 
not yet i possession of everlasting life in 
the fullest sense, but as destined to life (sce 
Acts xiii, 18). This would forbid us from 
thinking of “the 141,000 whom St. John 
saw with the Lamb on the heavenly Zion, 
who bore on their foreheads the name of 
the Lamb and of the Father. For this seal- 
ing was among the insignia of their eternal 
glorification: whereas the being enrolled 
in the book of life is the token to us, while 
here below, of our heavenly citizenship, and 
seems to lose all its significance, as soon as 
we have entered the heavenly city und need 
no assuranee of our citizenship either for 
ourselves or for others. So that though we 
are fempted, both by the fact of their being 
elassed with the angels, and by their being 
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to the spirits of just men P made ptn.in 


eho vk bo, 


*tand to Tthe mediator of ve sit & s 


ix. 1, 


firstborn (so we have “firstfruits froin 


amoung men,” Rey. xiv. -t), to identify these 
with the fhousnadsseen by St. John, we must. 
give up the paraltel, these persoas ivitlen 
in heaven being not yet citizens ef heaven 
who have taken up their tulle itizenship by 
passing (hrough death, but persons to whom 
their citizenship i is assured, they being as 
yet here below. Add to which, that they 
are distinguished trom: the spirits of just 
men made perfect, by the tern: assembly or 
chureh [ecclesi¢}: and that it would be 
ditfienIt or rather impossible, on this hy- 
pothesis, to give any account of the sense 
orarmngement of the two following clauses. 
Just as inadmissible is it, or even more so, 
to nnderstand by the firsthora the patri- 
archs and saints oft the Old Test., and then 
bby spirits of just men made perfect, not 
the Old Test. but the New Test. saints. 
So that, to say nothing of other varicties of 
interpretation not worth mentioning, there 
is no way left but to see, in the words, fle 
assembly of the firsthorn written in heaven, 
ine Cnurcnu BELow. And this view, far 
from being a last refuge, is justified hy 
every consideration. For 1) thus ecclesia 
is explained, which every where, when used 
of men and not of angels, Ps. Ixxxix. 5, 
designates the assembly | of saints on earth; 
2) “the adjunet written in heaven is 
accounted tor, indieating as it does the 
heavenly chartcr of the clurel below, the 
invisible side of their sonship and citizen- 
ship (see 1 John iii. 2), with which in this 
description of heaven we are mainly eon- 
cerned: 3) we get an explanation of the 
ehoice of the term firstborn to describe 
Cliistian believers. The Writer having 
given the warning example of Esan, who 
tor a morsel of meat sold his birthright, 
has prepared the way for such a designa- 
tion, while at the same time, as Knapp 
rightly remarks, the long sentence begin- 
ning at ver. IS aims at this “that Chris- 
tians may be defended against unbelict, and 
may learn to know their rights of mherit- 
ance.’ There is no distinuetion between 
tirst-born and later-born Christians, but all 
Christians as such are called firstborn 
Lecanse of their heritorship of the heavenly 
inheritance, We may also remark that 
thus the analogy with the tirstborn of Usract 
is completely fultiled, They were dedicated 
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to God specially as his priests (Exod. xiii. 
1. 2, 11—15), and royal suceession was in 
the fir-tborn: so that in the word firsthora 
we have that which St. John says: “ He 
made ns a kingdom, priests to God and His 
Father.” This primogeniture, which be- 
longed to Israel as sneh (Exod. iv. 22), 
belongs to Christians as such, and to 
every one of them: they are enrolled not 
merely in an earthly register, Num. iii, 
42, but im the book of life in heaven. 
We also thus 4) obtain an explanation of 
the juxtaposition in the sentence of the 
myriads of augels and the myriads of the 
firstborn: the key to it being found in ch. 
i. 1-4, where God is said to have apportioned 
the angels as wtinistering spirits to minis- 
ter to the heirs of salvadion. Thus we 
have the heavenly spirits and the first- 
born whose names are in heaven, the ju- 
bilant choir above and the militant church 
below, ranged together. But 5) we also 
get, what we fiud on no other hypothesis, 
an explanation of the sequence of God the 
judge of all on the assembly of the first- 
born, and of that of spirits of just men 
made perfect ou God the judge of all. 
The key to the words is in ch. x. 30, “ Ze 
Lord shall judge His people”’? The church 
militant here below brings to mind those 
enemies and persecutors, for deliverance 
and righting from whom she looks to the 
righteous judgment of God. And he who 
is in fellowship (1 John i. 7) with the great 
Judge has uo judginent to fear, but is 
justified; thereby leading on to the 
‘spirits of just men made perfect” which 
follows), and to God the Judge of all 
(this clause comes between the mention 
of the eleet, written in heaven, and 
the spirits of the just, shewiug that 
the enrolment in heaven is no arbi- 
trary selection, —the justification no un 
reasonable procedure. It is not im- 
probable that the Writer may have had 
in view Abraham’s question Gen. xviii, 25, 
“Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right?’ Some Comimentators understand 
this, “ God, the Judge of all,” of Clinist : 
but it is a characteristic of this Kpisile 
that all judgment is formally, and in 
words, referred to God the Father: see 
ch. iv. 11 f, x. 80 f: ver. 205 ch. xiii, 1), 
and to the spirits of just men who Lave 
been perfected (i.e. the whole unmber of 
the just who have passed into their rest, 


to * the blood of sprinkling 


on | BE” covenant, and to the 


3, speaking | blood of sprinkling, that 


from righteous Ahel downwards; not vet 
absolutely ealled “just men made perfect,” 
beeanse they are as yet disembodied and 
awaiting the resurrection, but “ the spirits 
of just men made perfect.” This mak- 
ing perfect has been through sutterings, 
through trials, through running and having 
ended their raee. All is accomplished, 
their probation, their righteousness, God’s 
purposes respecting them. They are not 
sleeping, they are not unconscious, they 
are not absent from us: they are per- 
fected, lacking nothing, except, and that is 
our defect because we are as yet imprisoned 
in an unspiritual body, communion with 
us: their spirits are perfect, and therefore 
not suspended from the spirit life, but 
waiting only for bodily perfection also), 
and to the mediator of the latter cove- 
nant, Jesus (the mention of the just made 
perfect at once introduces that of Him who 
was Himself made perfect, ch. ii. 10, and 
who is the perfecter of the faith, ver. 2. 
Sce ch. vil, 22. Our Writer especially 
loves to use the name Jesus. To Christ, 
all that is predicated of our Lord belonged 
officially: Lut when it is predicated of 
Jesus, it becomes personal fact, realized 
in one whom we know and who loves us. 
That Christ is the mediator of the uew 
covenant, is a theological truth: that Jesus 
is, Is. a glorious token of God's love mani- 
tested to us men), and to the blood of 
sprinkling (naturally following on tle 
mention ot (de covenant, for no covenant is 
consecrated without blood, eh. ix. 18, 22. 
And if Moses lad blood wherewith to 
sprinkle the people, much more Jesus, of 
whom Moses was a shadow. And there- 
fore the Writer, enumerating the great 
differences of our Sion from their Siuai, 
thongh he has not reeouuted their blood of 
sprinkling. as not being worthy of mention 
in the face of the terrors of God’s law, 
mentions ours, by which we were redeemed 
unto God, and assigns it a place in the 
heavenly city, ueat to, but separate from, 
Jesus Himself in His glorified state. If 
we come to enquire how this can be, we 
center on an interesting but hieh and diti- 
cult subject, on which learned and holy 
men have been much divided. Our Lord's 
Blood was shed from Hin on the Cross. 
And as His Body did not see corruption, it 
is obvious to suppose, that His Blood did 
nol corrupt as that of ordinary men, beings 
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that ve refuse not him that speaketh. 
For if they es. For (if they eseaped not for refusing: yi 3% 


x. 28, 20, 


shall not we eseape, if we turn away 


if we turn away from hiw trom hin that speaketh from heaven : 


that speaketh frow heavea :| 


as it is so important a portion of the body, 
Hence, and becanse His resurrection Body 
seems to have been bloodless,—see Luke 
xxiv. 325 John xx. 27, and notes,—some 
have supposed that the Blood of the Lord 
remains, as it was poured out, incorruptible, 
in the presence of God. On sucha matter 
I would neither affirm nor deny, but men- 
tion, with all reverence, that which seems 
to suit the requirements of the words be- 
fore us, By that Blood we live, wherever 
it is: but as here it is mentioned separately 
from the Lord Himsclf, as an item in the 
glories of the heavenly city, and as “ yet 
speaking,” it seems to require some such 
view to account for the words used, Bengel 
has here a long exeursus on the point, in 
which he takes strongly the above view, 
Chrysostom also seems to have done so. 
The blood of Christ is called “ the blood 
of sprinkling,” inasmuch as, like that 
sacrificial blood of old) materially, it is 
spiritually sprinkled on the conscience of 
those who come unto God by Him, com- 
pare eh. ix. 13 1h; x. 22; xili. 12) speaking 
better (adverbially ; as in 1 Cor. vii. 38, 
doing better is opposed to dotag well. 
And the adverb refers not to the manner of 
the speaking, but to the matter spoken ; 
so that “ deffer things” in the English 
expresses well the meaning) than Abel (not, 
“than that of Abel:” for in ch. xi. 4, it is 
Abel himself who spenks, in his blood: see 
note there). 25.) This voice of the blood 
of sprinkling, just mentioned, leads natu- 
vally to the caution not to despise thet 
voice, nor put it by as they of old did the 
voice of words” from Sinai. Take heed 
that ye decline not (see above on ver. 19) 
him that speaketh (i.e. God in Christ, 
see below). For if they did not escape 
(how P in one of two senses: either 1) 
they did not escape hearing the voiee on 
account of this their refusal; or 2) which 
seems more probable, they did not eseape 
God's vengeance in punishwent: the Writer 
taking this their refuse? of the divine voice 
as asort of sample of their disobedient and 
nubelieving spirit), declining as they did 
(uot ‘who refused’) him who spoke on 


earth (on Mount Sinai), much more we 
(shall not escape), who are turning away 
from him (who spea's) from (the) heavens : 
—We now come to the somewhat difficult 
question, the answer to which we have taken 
tor granted in the rendering of this verse : 
viz., who are intended hy the various 
objects, “him that speaketh,”—* him that 
speaketh on earth,” —* him from heaven.” 
Let us take the second of these first, as 
furnishing the key to the others. “ Whom 
does he mean (says Chrysostom) ? Tt seems 
to me, Moses.’ But this eannot well be. 
For the participle refusing, manifestly 
refers back to ver. 19: where it was not 
Moses, but God, whom they refused. It 
must be laid down then as certain, that 
he that speaketh on earth is God, Then 
it'so, who is he from heaven, or in other 
words who is he that speaketh, for these 
two are manifestly the same? Clearly, 
not Jesus: for by the words whose voice, 
which follow, the voice of this same 
speaker shook the earth at the giving of 
the law: and it ean by no ingeunity be 
pretended, that the terrors of the Jaw pro- 
ceeded trom the Son of God; especially in 
the faee of the contrast drawn here, and iu 
eh. ii. 2 ff And it would be against all 
accuracy and decorum in divine things, to 
pass from the speaking of the God of 
Israel to that of onr Lord Jesus Christ in 
the way.of climax as is here done, with 
“much more shall we not eseape.” Add 
to which, that, if Christ is to be under- 
stood as the subject of vv. 26 IF, we shall 
have Him uttering the prophetic words, 
“yet once more, fe. 3’? whereas both from 
our Writer’s habit of quoting prophecy 
[compare ch. i. 13 iv. 7; vi. 135 vill. 85 
xi. {1], and from the context of the pro- 
plecy itself, they must be attributed to 
the Father. How then are these difticul- 
ties to be got over P Simply by taking 
as above, the speaker in both cases to 
be Gop: in the first, as speaking from 
Mount Sinai by His Angels: in the second, 
as speaking from His heavenly throue 
through His exalted Son. Thus it is true 
we lie open to one oljection, viz. that the 
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but now he hath promised, saying, 
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earth only, but also the heaven. ovly, but 
‘7 And this word, Yet onee more, 
. signiticth Ythe removing of those 
things that are shaken, as of things that ave shaken, as of 
that have been made, in orde 
those things which cannot be shaken 





eiving of the law is ever regarded in the 
Old ‘Test. as a speaking from heaven: so 
Exod, xx. 22; Deut, iv. 86; Neh. ix. 13. 
But this objection, though at first sight 
weighty, is by no means decisive. The 
“heaven”? spoken of there is surely nothing 
but the material heaven, as apparent to 
the Israelites in the clouds and darkness 
which rested on Sinai, and totally distinet 
from the “heaven” here, the site of our 
blessed Lord's glorification, who is spoken 
of, ch. iv. 14, as “‘haring passed through 
the heavens.’ Thus the words have been 
explained from early times. 26. | 
whose voice (sce on last verse) shook the 
earth then (so in Judg. v. 5, in Deborah’s 
Song, “ The earth trembled ; the moun- 
tains melted from before the Lord, even 
that Sinai from before the God of Israel.” 
See also Ps. exiv. 7. In Exod. xix. 18, 
where the A. V. hus, after the Hebrew, 
“the whole mount quaked greatly,”’— 
the Septuagint render, “ The whole people 
was much astonished.” Some take this 
shaking of the earth to be meant of a 
figurative excitement of men’s minds. But 
there can be little doubt, that the material 
explanation is the true one): but new 
(now, not only in an argumentative sense, 
* as the case now is,’ but here in a more 
temporal sense, as opposed to ¢ker: now, 
under the prophetic revelations sinee the 
captivity, — ander the New Test. dis- 
pensation ino whieh those prophecies will 
find their fulfihnent) hath He (God + see 
above) promised, saying, Yet once (morc) 
and I will shake not only the earth, but 
also the heaven. The prophecy in Haggai 
is uttered, like the whole of his prophecies, 
with reference to the second temple, which 
was then rising out of the ruins of the 
first, smaller indeed and poorer, but des- 
tined to witness greater glories. It was 
to be the scene of the last revelation of 
Jchovah to llis people: and the house of 
David, then so low, was to rise above the 


shake 


| theearth : but now he hath 
promised, saying, Yet onee 
_ more IT shake not the earth 
also” heaven. 
27 dnd this word, Vet once 
more, signifieth the re- 
moving of those thinys 


not the 


- th: things thut are made, that 
r that : 5 

those things whieh eannot 
be shaken may remain. 


ruins of the thrones of the earth, and 
endure as the siguet on God’s right hand 
(Hage. ii. 21—23). It is this ruin of 
earthly powers, this antitypieal shaking 
of the earth and all that is in it, after 
the typical material shaking at Sinai, of 
which the prophet speaks. And the re- 
sult of this shaking was to be, that the 
desire, or best treasures, of all nations (not 
to be understood personally of Christ, but 
as in the Septuagint, “ tle chosen things 
of all the nations shall come”) should be 
brought toalorn that temple. The expres- 
sion here (as in the Septuagint) rendered 
‘yet once .... is in the Hebrew, “ yet 
once, it is a little while, and: t.e. the 
period which shall elapse shall be but 
one, not admitting of being broken into 
many; and that one, but short. Thus 
the prophecy seems to point to the same 
great final bringing of all the earth under 
the Kingdom of God, which is spoken of 
in Zechariah xiv., when the Lord shall 
come and all His saints with Him, the 
great antitype of Sinai (see Dent. xxxiii. 2), 
so often the subject of ancient propheey. 
It is clearly wrong, with some interpre- 
ters, to understand this shaking of the 
mere breaking down of Judaism before 
the Gospel, or of any thing which shall be 
fulfilled during the Christian ceonomy, 
short of its glorious end and aecomplish- 
ment. The net only... but, which the 
Writer has substituted for the simple 
“and” of the Septuagiut, is adopted tor 
the sake of bringing out the point which 
is before him, the earth, and the speak- 
ing from the earth, on the one hand, 
the heaven, and the speaking from the 
heaven, on the other. jut the heaven 
here, that is to be shaken, is the mate- 
rial heaven stretched above this earth. 

27.| But (now) this Yet once (nore) 
indicates the removal of the things 
shaken, as ef things which have been 
made, in order that the things which 
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are not (i.e. cannot be) shaken may abide 
(the great final shaking which is to in- 
troduce the accomplished kingdom of God 
is that after which there shall be no 
other. To what does in order that  be- 
long? Two ways of taking the sentence 
are possible. 1) That given above, to the 
consideration of which I will presently 
return. 2) We may join ix order that, 
&e.,, not with the faet pointed at, the 
removal of the things shaken, as its pur- 
pose, but with the verb, have been made; 
‘as of things whieh have been made in 
order that the things which eannot be 
shaken may remain :’ i.e. the seope of 
Creation has been, the establishing of 
the kingdom of Redemption: that it, 
the transitory and baseless, may pass away 
when its work is fulfilled, and give plaee 
to that whieh shall never pass away. This 
view is strongly taken by Delitzseh, after 
Grotius, Bengel, Tholuek, and others. 
But I eannot aceede to it, beautiful as 
is the thought, and strietly true, that 
Creation was made but to subserve Re- 
demption : the things removeable, to give 
place to the things unremoveable. For, a) 
the word remain will thus have an ex- 
eeedingly awkward elliptie sense, “ that 
the things which cannot be shaken may 
remain,” i.e. “ may eome into the place of 
those removed, and tlus abide for ever :” 
for things which cannot be shaken rewain- 
ing merely, would be a matter of course. 
b) the logieal propriety as well as the 
rhythm of the sentenee is thus destroyed. 
For we shonld on this rendering have the 
elause beginning with ‘in order that” 
entirely subordinated to the word made, 
and indicating, not the purpose of the main 
action of the sentenee, but that of the crea- 
tion, a matter lying quite out of the pre- 
sent record. So that, it seems to me, we 
must fall back on 1), viz. the making in 
order that to belong to “ the remaining,” 
the aetion of the sentence. This, it is 
true, is not without difficulty. For, a) 
even thus we must go some little out of 
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our way for a sense for remain, though 
not so faras in the other ease. lt must 
then mean, may remain over, when the 
things shaker are gone: may be per- 
unanently left: to whieh sense there is 
no objection, but it does not exactly fit 
the requirements of the sentence: b) if 
the term which have been made be taken 
absolutely, we might be met by the eita- 
tien from Isa. xvi. 22, to shew that the 
new heavens and the new earth are also 
made: see also Isa. Ixv. 17, 18. The an- 
swer to this must be, though ] own it is 
not altogether a satistaetory one, that the 
making is not the same in the two eases: 
that this word earries rather with it aade 
with hands, of this creation, as that word 
is explained, eh. ix. 11: whereas the other 
I make rests in the almighty power of 
God, by which the spirit-world as well 
as the world of sense was called into 
existenee. See by all means, on the 
whole, Luke xxi. 26). 28.| Where- 
fore (gathers its inference, not from the 
whole preceding paragraph, but from the 
yet once more shaking and eonsequent 
removing of earthly things before those 
things which shall remain) receiving as 
we do a kingdom which cannot be shaken 
(the partieiple, receiving, is descriptive of 
our Christian state of privilege and ex- 
pectation : designating us by anticipation as 
in possession of that, whose firsttruits and 
foretastes we do actually possess), let us 
have thankfulness (so Chrysostom, and 
most Conmentators, ancient and modern. 
Others render, as the A. V., “let us 
have, or hold fast  gyaee,’ whieh is 
hardly a legitimate rendering. So the 
Syriue, Beza, Estius, Sehlicliting, Grotius, 
and others. On the sense, see Ps. }. 23, 
“ Whoso offercth me thauks and praise, he 
hononreth me”’), by which (thankfulacss) 
let us serve (this eannot be taken as in 
A.YV., “by which we may serve,” but must 
be hortatory like the other) God well- 
pleasingly with reverent submission and 
fear (sce on ch. y. 7) 29.] For 
3 ¢ 
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moreover our God is a consuming fire 
(the words are taken from Dent. iv, 24. 
Compare also Deut. ix. 3. And thus the 
fact that God’s anger continues to burn 
now, as then, against those who reject his 
Kingdom, is brought in; and in the back- 
ground lie all those gracious dealings, by 
which the fire of God’s presence and pnrity 
becomes to His people, while it consumes 
their vanity and sin and earthly state, the 
fire of purity and light and love for their 
enduring citizenship of His kingdom). 

Cuap. XIII. 1—16.] Various exrhorta- 
tions to Christian virtues: more especially 
to the imitation of the faith of their lead- 
ers who had departed in the Lord: to 
Jirmness in the faith: and following of 
Jesus, who suffered outside the camp to 
teach us to bear His reproach. 

1.] Letbrotherly love (the word signifies, 
in the classies, the love of brothers and 
sisters for one another; in the New Test., 
the love of the Christian brethren) remain 
(we learn from the Acts,—on the hypo- 
thesis of this Epistle being addressed to 
the church at Jerusalem [on which how- 
ever see Introd. ],—how eminent this bro- 
therly love had been in that church, and, 
without any hypothesis as to the readers, 
we see trom our ch. x. 32 18, that the 
persons here addressed had exercised it 
atoretime, and from ch. vi. 10, that they 
still continued to exercise it. Let it then 
remain, not die out. And it is put first, 
as being the first of the fruits of faith. 
The exhortations in ch. in. 12 fi; x. ZEf; 
xii, 12 #f., point the same way). 2, 3.] 
Brotherly love is now specifically urged in 
two of its departments, hospitality, and 
care of prisoners. Forget not hospitality 
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ATID. } Let brotherly 
lore continue. * Be not for- 
getful to entertain stran- 
for thereby some 
have entertained angels un- 
; |awares. 3 Remember them 
a bonds, that are in bonds, as bound 
and them | with them; anid them which 
as being “suffer adversity, as being 
yourselves also in the body. 

Let * Marriage is honourable 


34 Re- | 


defiled : but whoremongers 
and adulterers God will 
judge. *% Let your conver- 


& Let | 


to strangers (so in 1 Pet. v. 9, after re- 
commending earnest lore to one another, 
he proceeds fo recommend hospitality. 
Compare also Rom. xii. 13; and Tit. i. 83 
1 Tim. ii. 2. Bleek remarks, that the 
notices found in the writings of the enemies 
of Christianity shew how much this virtue 
was practised among the early believers) : 
for thereby (by exercising it) some un- 
awares entertained angels (viz. Abraham, 
Gen. xviii, Lot, Gen. xix. Certainly it 
would appear at first sight from the 
former account, that Abraham regarded 
the “three men ”’ froin the first as angels : 
but the contrary view has nothing against 
it in the narrative, and was taken by the 
Jewish expositors. On the motive pro- 
pounded, Calvin remarks, “If any one 
objects that this is a rare occurrence, the 
reply is ready, that not angels alone are 
reeeived, but Christ Himself, when we 
receive tlle poor in His naie’’). 3. 

Remember them that are in bonds, as if 
bound with them (compare 1 Cor. xii. 26: 
as fully sympathizing with them in their 
captivity): those in distress (a general 
idea, including captives and any other 
classes of distressed persons), a8 also your- 
selves being in the body (i.e. bound up 
with a body which has the sane capacity of 
suffering). 4.) Exhortation to chastity. 
Let your marriage be (held) in honour 
in all things (see below) and your mar- 
riage bed be undefiled: for fornicators 
and adulterers God shall judge. There 
are several debateable matters in this verse. 
First, is it a command or an assertion ? 
The latter view is taken in the ancient 
Syriac version: “ Honourable is marriage 
among all, aud their bed is undefiled :” 
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sation be without covetous- 
ness; and be content with 
such things as ye have: 
for he hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee. © So that we 
may boldly say, The Lord 
is my helper, and £ will 
nol fear what imax shall 
do unto me. 7 Remember 
them which have the rule 
over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God: 
whose faith follow, con- 
sidering the end of their 
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your conversation be without covet- 
The 
things as ye have. 
self hath said, €1 will never 
thee, neither will forsake thee, 
we ever boldly 
Lord is my helper, and I will not ,% 
fear; what shall man do unto me? 
*?Remember them which had the iver... 
tule over you, such as spoke unto 


word of God: 


content with 


For he 


suehi £ Matt si, 25, 


3t et 

- V1,22. 1 Tam. 

him- bette 

leave g Gen. xvviii. 
15. 

8 So 


» The 





sav as 
rs 3 ? Ps. aaavil. 
Ix, xxvii. te 
& vied 
12. & exvili 
6. 





the end 


of whose life considering, imitate 


* their faith. 


also in the A. V. and by some Com- 
mentators, Chrysostom included. But the 
arrangement of the words in the original 
is against this: and so is the context, in 
which the whole is of a hortatory cha- 
racter: the very same collocation of words 
inmediately follows in ver. 5, where no 
one suggests the indicative rendering. 
The imperative view has aceordingly been 
taken by very many aneient Commen- 
tators, and the great mass of moderns. 
That in all is to be supplied not with 
“men,? but with “things,” TE have en- 
deavoured to shew in my Greek Test. 
The latter clause earries with it the anti- 
cipation of condemnation in the term 
shall judge. Man may, or may not, 
punish them: one thing is sure: they 
shall come into judgment, and if’ so into 
condemnation, when God shall judge all. 

5, 6.) St. Paul usnally couples with 
filthy desire, filthy lucre, as both of them 
incompatible with the kingdom of Gad: 
e.g. 1 Cor. v. 10,11; vi. 9 f; Eph. v. 3, 
5; Col. iii, 5. Let your manner of life be 
vaid of avarice: contented (sufficed) with 
things present: for He (viz. He that 
promised : compare ch. x. 23, God, already 
named, ver. +) hath said, I will not leave 
thee, no nor will I forsake thee (passages 
bearing some resemblanee to this are tound 
in the Old Test., but nowhere the words 
themselves: see Josh. i. 5: also, Gen. 
xxvill. 15; 1 Chron. xxvill. 20; Deut. 
xxxi. 6, 8. But m Philo we have the 
same quotation made, and in the very 
same Greek words. This is eertainly sin- 
gular, and cannot be mere coincidenee. 
Bleek and Liinemann suppose the Writer 
to have made the citation dircet from Philo 


k ch, vi. 12. 


[see the Introd. § i., par 156], whereas 
Delitasch believes that the expression was 
taken from Deut. xxxi. 6, and had be- 
eome inwoven into some liturgical or 
homiletie portion of the services in the 
Hellenistie synagogue): so that we say 
(‘are in the habit of saying,’ ‘say always ;’ 
not, ‘eax say’ nor ‘may say,’ both 
whick weaken the econfidenee expressed) 
with eonfidence, The Lord (Jehovah in the 
Psalm, and probably used of the Father, 
as in other eitations m this Epistle, e.g. 
eh. vil. 21; viii, 8—11; x. 16, 30; xii. 5 
al., and without a citation, ch. viti. 2) is 
my helper [and] (not in Hebrew), I will 
not be afraid: what shall man do unto 
me (such is the connexion, both in the 
Webrew and here: not, “JF will not be 
afraid what man shall do unto me,” as the 
English Prayer Book, after the vulgate, 
which is an ungrammatien] rendcring) ? 

7.) Remember (may be taken in two ways, 
as Theophylact says: either “ remember to 
help them in their bodily wants,” or, “ re- 
member to imitate them.’ The former 
meaning would agree with ver. 3: but it 
is plain from what tollows here that the 
course of these leaders is past, and it is 
remembering with a view to imitation that 
is enjoined) your leaders (/eaders in the 
faith) the which (of that kind, who) spoke 
to you the word of God (the past tense 
shews that this speaking was over, and 
numbers these leaders among those in ch, 
ii. 3: as those who heard the Lord, “ by 
whom the salvation of the Gospel was con- 
firmed to them”), of whom surveying 
(contemplating, or searching trom one end 
to the other) the termination (by death, 
It is perhaps to be inferred that these dicd 
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1 John viii. 58. 
ch. i. 12. 
Rev. i. 4. 


m Eph. iv. 14. 
&v.6. Col. 


+ So all our 


Soattour strange doetrimes. 


Col. ii. 


r¥imiv.8 Which they who walked were not 
l0oWe have an altar, 


oi cor.ix.is, profited. 
& x. 


by martyrdom, as Stephen, James the 
brother of John, and possibly [but see the 
matter discussed in Introd. to James] 
James the brother of the Lord: and 
possibly too, St. Peter [see Introd. to 1 
Pet.]) of their conversation (i.e. their 
Christian behaviour, walk, eourse. No 
English word completely gives it), imitate 
the faith. 8.] Jesus Christ is yesterday 
and to-day the same, and for ever (the 
verse stands as a transition from what has 
passed to what follows. ‘‘It was Christ 
whom these deaders preached, when they 
spoke the word of God: Christ who sup- 
ported them to the end, being the author 
and finisher of their faith ; and He remains 
still the same with regard to you,—éke 
same: be not then carried away &c.” As 
to the meaning of the words, yesterday 
refers to the time past, when their leaders 
passed away from them, ‘to-day to the tine 
present, when the Writer and the readers 
were living. In our A. V., this verse, by 
the omission of the eopula “is,” appears 
as if it were in apposition with “the end of 
whose conversation :” and in the earelessly 
printed polyglott of Bagster, the matter is 
made worse, by a colon being substituted 
for the period, after ‘eouversation.’ Ob- 
serve Jesus Christ, not eommon with our 
Writer: only e.g. ver. 21, where he wishes 
to give a sotemn fulness to the mention of 
the Lord: Jesus, the Person, of whom we 
have been proving, that He is the Christ, 
the Anointed of God. Compare also ch. x. 
10). Be notcarried away (the fixed point 
from which they are not to be earried away, 
is elearly that given in the last verse, viz. 
Jesus Christ) by various and strange 
(strangers to the truth) doctrines (teach- 
ings, Matt. xv. 9; Col. ii. 22; 1 Tim. iv. 
1): for it is good that the heart be con- 
firmed with grace (Giod’s grace, working 
on us by faith), not with meats (it is a 
question whether this be meant of meat 
eaten after sacrifiees, or of “meats” as 
spoken of so much by St. Paul, meats par- 
taken of or abstained from as a matter of 
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8 Jesus Christ is 'the same yester- 
day, and to day, and for ever. ®™ Be 
not carried taway with divers and 
; For it isa good 
thing that the heart be established 

& Rom. xiv. 17. with grace; "not with meats, in 
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conversation. * Jesus Christ 
the saine yesterday, and to 
day, and for ever. 9% Be 
not carried about with di- 
vers and strange doctrines. 
For it is a good thing that 
the heart be established 
with graee; not with meats, 
whieh have not profited 
them that have been occu- 
pied therein. '°© We have 


conseience: see 1 Cor, viii. 8, 13: ib. vi. 
13: Rom. xiv. 15, 20. The former view is 
taken by Seltiehting, Bleek, Linnemann, 
&e., on the grounds, 1) that the expression 
will not suit meats abstained from, only 
those partaken of: 2) that ver. 10, which 
is in close connexion with this, speaks of 
an altar and of partaking of meats sacri- 
ficed: and 3) that this same referenee, to 
meats offered in saerifiee, is retained 
throughout, to ver. 15. The other view is 
taken by Chrysostom, {c., the great body 
of later Commentators, and reeently by 
Bohme, Tholuck, and Delitzseh. And I own 
the reasons urged in its favour incline me 
strongty to this view, to the exelusion of 
the other), in which (the observance of 
which: the word meats being used for the 
observance of rules concerning meats and 
drinks, 4c.) they who walked were not 
profited (these, who walked in sueh ob- 
servanees, are the whole people of God 
under the Old Test. dispensation [notice 
the past tenses], to whom they were of 
themselves useless and profitless, though 
ordained for a preparatory purpose: so 
that Calvin’s objection is answered, that 
“the diseipline of which the distinetion 
between meats was a part, was useful to 
the fathers under the law.’’ Yes, and so 
was the shedding of the blood of bulls and 
goats part of the diseipline: but it was 
useless to take away sin). 10.) What 
is the connexion with ver.9? It is repre- 
sented as being entirely done away by our 
interpretation of meats above. If I regard 
it aright, it is not ouly not done away, but 
established in its proper ight. Those an- 
ecient distinetions are profitless: one dis- 
tinction remains: that our trae meat is not 
to be partaken of by those who adhere to 
those .old distinctions : that Christianity 
and Judaism are neeessarily and totally 
distinct. See more below. We have an 
altar (to what does the Writer allude ? 
Some have said that no distinct idea was 
hefore him, but that he merely used the 
term aléar, to help the figure whieh he was 
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av altar, whereof they have whereot they have uo right to eat 


no right to eat which serve 
the tabernacle. ™ For the 


abont to mtroduee. And this view has 
just somuch truth in it, that there is no 
ewphasis on the word altar. The altar 
bears only a secondary plice in the tizure ; 
but still Peannot think that it has not a 
definite meaning. Others understand by 
the altar, Christ hinself. This again has 
so much truth in it, that the Vietim 
is so superior to the altar, as to cast it 


altogether into shade; but still is not 
Himself the altar. Some again under- 


stand, the fable of the Lord, at which we 
eat the Lord's Supper. This is so far trne, 
that that table may be said to represcat to 
us the Cross whereupon the Sacrifice was 
oilered, just as the bread and wine, kiid on 
it, represent the oblation itself: but it is 
not the altar, in any propriety of language, 
however we may be justified, in common 
parlance, in so calling it. Some again 
have interpreted it to mean the heareuly 
place, where Christ now offers the virtue 
of Tis Blood to the Father for us. This 
again is so far true, that it is the antitype 
ot the Cross, just as the Cross is the anti- 
type of the Lord’s table: but we do not 
want.in this word, the heavenly thing repre- 

sented by, any more than the enduring or- 
dinanee representing, the original historie 
concrete material altar: wew nant that altar 

itself; and that altar is, the Cross, on 
which the Lord suffered. That is our altar ; 
not to be emphasized, nor exalted into any 
comparison with the adorable Victim there- 
ou offered; but still our altar, that wherein 
we glory that for which as for our altars. 
we contend: of whieh our banners, our 
tokens, our adornments, our churches, are 
full: severed from which, we know not 
Christ; laid upon which, He is the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God. And so it 
is here explained by most of the best Com- 
mentators) to eat of which (see esp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 13) they have not licence who serve 
the tabernacle (who are these? Some, 
as Schlichting, Morus, and strange to say 
recently Hofinann, understand by them the 
sume, viz. Christians, as the subject of we 
have. We Christians have an altar whereof 
[even |they who serve the [Christian } taber- 
naele have no right to eat: i.e. as explained 
by Hofimann, as the high priest himself’ did 
not eat of the sin- -otferings whose blood was 
brought into the tabernacle, but they were 
burnt without the camp, so we Christians 
have no sacrifice of which we have any right 


which serve the tabernacle. 


M Kor 


to eat, no further profil to be derived trom 
that one sacrifice, by which we have been 
reconciled to God. But this is 1) false in 
tact. We have a righ? to eat of our Saeri- 
fice, and are commanded so to do. All 
that our Lord says of eating His Flesh and 
drinking Tis Blood [fexplin it how we 
will} would he nullified and set aside hy 
such an interpretation. And 2) itis directly 
against. the whole context, in which the 
meats, whatever they are, are pronounced 
protitless, and they who walked in them 
contrasted with us who have higher privi- 
leges. To what purpose then would it be 
to say, that we have an altar of which we 
cannot cat ? that we have a sacrifice which 
brings us no protit, but only shame? I 
pass over the interpretation which under- 
stands by the words some particular class 
of Christians among the Hebrews, beeause 
it involves the anachronism of a distinetion 
between elergy and laity which certainly 
then had no place: aud also. becanse it 
would furnish no sense at all suiting the 
passage, referring as it then would to some 
Christians only, not to all. The only true 
referenee ot our words, as also that which 
has been all but nniversatly acknowledged, 
is that to the Jewish priesthood, and in 
them to those who have part with them in 
serving the rites and ordinanees of the 
ceremonial law. These have no right to eat 
of our altar: for just as the bodies of those 
beasts whose blood was brought into the 
sanetuary were burnt w ithout the cainp, so 
Jesus sutlered altogether withont the gate 
of legal Judaism. Let us then not tarry 
serving that tabernacle which has no part 
in Lim, but go torth to Him without the 
cup, bearing His reproach. For we cleave 
not to any abiding city, such as the earthly 
Jerusalem, but seck one to come. Let us 
then not tarry in the Jewish tabernacle, 
serving their rites, offering their sacrifices ; 
but offer our now only possible sacrifice, 
that of praise, the fruit of a good confession, 
acceptable to God through Him. ‘Thus, 
and thus only, does the whole context stand 
in harmony. Thus the words in they that 
serve the tabernacle keep their tormer 
meanings: see eh, vill, 5, where we have 
“such as have the delineation and the 
shadow of heavenly thiags ?? und rememn- 
ber that “ ¢he tabernacle,” barely so placed, 
cannot by any possibility mean any prrt 
of the Christian apparatus ot worship, nor 
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prxod xxix. Pthe bodies of those beasts, whose | bodies of those beasts, whose 


11,12, 21. 
vi. 80. & ix. 
1. & xvi. 27. 


blood is brought into the sanetuary 


blood is brought into the 
sanctuary by the high priest 


Numb, xix. 3. by the high priest tT; are burned Sor sin, are burned without 


+ for sin ts 
omitted, or 
rariously 
placed by te 


outside the camp. 


wrowroet Jesus also, that he might sanctify 
the people through his own blood, 
q John xix.17, 4 suffered outside the gate. 
us go forth therefore unto him out- 
side the camp, bearing ' his reproach. 


Mss, 


18. Acts vil. 
58. 


rch. xi. 26, 
1 Pet. iv. 14. 


have any antitypical reference, but can 
only import that which throughout the 
Epistle it has imported, viz. the Jewish 
tabernacle: see ch. viii. 5, ix. 21, &c.). 

11.) For (reason why this excin- 
sion has place: because our great Sacri- 
fice is not one of those in which the 
servants of the tabernacle had any share, 
but answers to one which was wholly taken 
out and burnt: see below) of the animals 
of which the blood is brought into the 
holy place by the high priest, of these 
the bodies are consumed by fire outside 
the camp (there was a distinction in the 
sacrifices as to the subsequent participation 
of certain parts of them by the priests. 
Those of which they did partake were: 
1) the sin-offering of the rulers [a male 
kid], and the sin-offering of the common 
people [a female kid or lamb], Lev. iv. 
22 ff, 27 ff. [compare the rules in ch. vi. 
about eating and not eating the sacrifices |: 
2) the dove of the poor man, Lev. v. 9: 
3) the trespass-offering, Lev. vii. 7: 4) the 
skin of the whole burnt-oftering, ib. ver. 8: 
5) the wave-breast and heave-shoulder of 
the peace-offerings: 6) the wave-oflerings 
on the feast of weeks, entire. But those of 
which they did not partake were 1) the 
sin-offering of the high priest for himself, 
Lev. iv. 5—7, esp. ver. 12: 2) the sin- 
offering tor sins of ignorance of the con- 
gregation, Lev. iv. 16—21, see Num. xv. 
24: 8) the sin-offering tor high priest and 
people combined, on the great day of atone- 
ment, the blood of which was brought not 
only into the holy but into the holiest 
place, Lev. xvi. 27. Besides which we 
have a general rule, to which doubtless 
the Writer here alludes, Lev. vi. 30, 
“No sin-offermg, whereof any of the 
blood is brought into the tabernacle of 
the congregation to reconcile withal in 
the holy place, shall be eaten: it shall be 
burat in the fire.’ As regards particular 
expressions: the holy place here, as in ch. 


¥. i] 
12 Wherefore 


the camp. 3} Wherefore 
| Jesus also, that he might 
sanctify the people with 
his own blood, suffered 
without the gate. '3 Let us 
go forth therefore unto him 
without the camp, bearing 


13 Let 


ix. 8, 12, 24, 25, and x. 19, probably means 
not the holy place commonly so called, 
but the holy of holies, into which the blood 
of the sin-offering was brought on the 
day of atonement, and which only typified 
heaven, whither Christ as High Priest is 
entered with His Blood. Without the 
camp refers to the time when Isracl was 
encamped in the wilderness: the enclo- 
sure of the camp was afterwards succeeded 
by the walls of Jerusalem, so that without 
the gate below answers to it). 

12.] Wherefore (as being the antifype of 
the sin-offering on the day of atonement) 
Jesus also, that He might sanctify (see on 
ch. ii. 11) the people (see on ch. ii. 17) 
through His own blood, suffered outside 
the gate (of Jerusalem. It is necessary in 
order to understand this verse rightly, to 
trace with some cure the various steps of 
the symbolism. The offering of Christ con- 
sists of two parts: 1) His offering on earth, 
which was accomplished on the cross, and 
answered to the slaying of the legal vic- 
tim and the destruction of its body by 
fire, the annihilation of the fleshly life: 
and 2) His offering in the holy place 
above, which cousisted in His entering 
heaven, the abode of God, throngh the 
veil, that is to say his flesh, and carrying 
Tlis blood there as a standing atonement 
for the world’s sin. This, the sanctifying 
of the people throngh His own blood, was 
the ulterior end of that sacrifice on earth : 
and therefore whatever belonged to that 
sacrifice on earth, is said to have been done 
in order to that other. This will sutliciently 
account for the clause indicating purpose 
here, without making it seem as if the ulti- 
mate end, the sanctification of God’s people, 
depended on the subordinate cirenmstance 
of Christ’s having suffered outside the 
gate. It did depend on the entire fultil- 
ment by Him of all things written of Him 
in the liw: and of them this was one), 
So then let us go ferth to Him outside 
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. + { . . 
his reproach. '4 For here|1ts Poy we have not here an abiding 8 Mic. 11,10, 


have we no continuing city, 
but we seck one to come. 
18 By him therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that 
ts, the fruit of our lips 
giving thanks to his name. 
16 But todo good and to 
communicate forget not: 
Jor with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased. 7 Obey 
them that have the rule 


COme. 


hame, 


the camp (“ meaning, outside the polity 
which is according to the liw :” Theodoret. 
This is certainly intended, and not the 
meaning given by Chrysostom [let us 
take up His cress, and remain outside the 
world], nor that of Schlichting, and 
others [let us undergo exile, reproach, 
and the like, with Him”]. Both these 
may be involved in that whieh is in- 
tended; the latter partieular is presently 
mentioned: but they are not identical with 
it. Possibly there may be a reference to 
Exod. xxxili. 7, “Zt came to pass, that 
every one which sought the Lord went out 
unto the tabernacte of the congregation, 
which was without the camp.’ Bleck 
objeets that if so, we shonkd not expect 
the taberaacle to have been so shortly be- 
fore mentioned us representing the Jewish 
sanctuary, in distinction from the Chris- 
tian. But this seems hardly sufficient 
reason for denying the referenee. The 
oeeasion in Exed. xxxiii, was a remarkable 
one. The people were just quitting Sinai, 
the home of the law ; and the term, “ erery 
one which sought the Lord,” seems to 
bear more than ordinary solemnity), bear- 
ing His reproach (sce on ch. xi. 26). 

14.] For (reason why such going forth is 
agreeable te our whele profession: not 
why the word “camp,” and not “ city,” 
is used above) we have not here (on earth : 
not, in the earthly Jerusalem) an abiding 
city, but we seek for that (abiding city) 
which is to come (‘he calls the city, ove 
to come, because it is future fo us. To 
God, Christ, the angels, it is already pre- 
sent.” Schlichting. Yet this is not alto- 
gether true. The heavenly Jerusalem, 
in all her glory, is net yet existing, nor 
shall be until the number of the eleet is 
accomplished. Then she shall come down 
out of heaven as a bride prepared for her 
husband, Rev. sai. 2. This verse certainly 
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let us offer up "a sacrifice of praise «Ler, vii. 
to God continually, that is, *the 
fruit of lips giving thanks to his 
16 ¥ But to do good and to 
communicate forget not: for 2 with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased. 
17 4@QObey them that lave the rule *Pui3.7 
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Phil, tir 20, 
city, but we seek that which is to PEN ete 
tThrough him therefore t ph v.26 








exvie 7. 
x Hos. xiv. 2. 


y Rom. xii. 13. 

22 Cor, ix. 12. 
Phil. iv, 18. 
ch. vi. 10. 


12. 1 Tim. v.17. ver. 7. 


comes with a solemn tone on the reader, 
considering how short a time the abiding 
city did aetually remain, and hew soon 
the destruction of Jerusalem put an end 
to the Jewish polity which wns sup- 
posed to be so enduring), 15.) 
Through Him (placed first, as earrying 
all the emphasis—through Him, not by 
means ef the Jewish ritual observances) 
therefore (this gathers its inference from 
the whole argument, vv. 10—14) let us 
offer up a sacrifice of praise (this, a sacri- 
Jice of praise, is in the Septuagint version. 
It is the term for a thank-offering in the 
law, The Commentators quote au eld say- 
ing of the Rabbis, “In the future age all 
sacrifices shall cease, but praises shall not 
cease”) continually (not at fixed days and 
seasons, as the Levitieal suerifices, but all 
threugh our lives) to God, that is, the 
fruit of lips (from Hosea [ref.]: the literal 
meaning of the Hebrew is, “we will 
account our lips as calves” [for a saeri- 
fice]: A. V., “we will render the calves 
of our lips.” The fruit of the lips is ex- 
plained by the next words to be, a good 
confession to God) confessing to His name 
(i.e. the name of God, as the ultimate 
object to which the coufession, through 
Him, Jesus, is referred). 16.] But 
(as if it were said, the fruit of the lips 
is not the only sacrifice: God must be 
praised net only with the lips, but with 
the life) of beneficence and communica- 
tion (of your means to others who are in 
want: an usage of the word which, as 
Bleek remarks, sprung up in the primitive 
Christian Church, as also the eorrespond- 
ing one of the verb: see on ch. ii. 14) be 
not forgetful (ver. 2): for with such 
sacrifices (viz. beneficence and communi- 
cation, not including ver. 15, which is 
complete in itself) God is well pleased. 
1W—cud.] Concluding exhortations and 
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over you, and submit your- 
selves: for they watch for 
your souls, as they that 
must gire account, that 
they inay do it with joy, 
and not with grief: for 


over you, and submit to them: for 
they ?keep watch on behalf of your 
souls, as having to give account, 


b Ezek. iii. 17. 
& xxxiit. 2,7. 
Acts xx. 26, 
2 


that they may do it with joy, and 
not with lamentation, for that is 


unprofitable for you. 





us: for we trust we have 4a good 
25. 2 Thess. . ace . a 
iit.” conscience, desiring i all things to 
d Acts xxiii. 1. > 
& xxiv. 16. 
2 Cor. i. 12. 


18 ¢ Pray for 


that is unprofitable for 
you. 8 Pray for us : for 
we trust we have a good 
conscience, in all things 
willing to live honestly. 


behave ourselves with seemliness. 19 But I beseech you the 


19 But I the more abundantly ex-| rather to do this, that I 


e Philem. 22. 


f Rom. xv. 33, 
1 Thess. v.23. 
g Acts ii 2. 
1 Pet. i. 2 






Rom. iv. 24. & viii. 11. 


notices. 17.) Having already in ver. 7 
spoken of their deceased leaders in the 
church, and thereby been reminded of their 
steadfastness in the faitb, he has taken oc- 
casion in the intervening verses to admonish 
them respecting the danger of apostasy to 
Judaism, and to exhort them to come tear- 
lessly out of it to Christ. Now he returns 
to their duty to their leaders, Obey your 
leaders, and submit (to them) (obey, in 
the regular conrse of your habits, guided by 
them, persuaded that their rule is right: 
submit, where that rule interferes with 
your own will: obey has more of free 
following, submit of dutiful yielding): 
for they (on their part) keep watch on 
behalf of your souls (not the same as on 
behalf of you, but rather equivalent to 
“on behalf of you for your salvation?’ the 
word soul bringing in the idea of im- 
mortality), as having to give an account 
(by these words, as Theophylact well ob- 
serves, bestir up the rulers also to 
diligence, and remembering their own 
responsibility); that they may do this 
(viz. watch, not give an account, for 
thus the present tenses which follow would 
be inapplicable) with joy, and not lament- 
ing (over your disobedience): for this 
(their having to lament over you) is un- 
profitable for you. 18.| Pray for 
us (here, as elsewhere, it is probably a 
mistake to suppose that the first person 
plural indicates the Writer alone. As 
Delitzsch observes, the passage from the 
rulers to the Writer individually would 
be harsh. And when Bleck finds in ver. 
19 a proof that the Writer only is meant, 
he misses the point, that this us, in- 


hort you ¢to do this, that I may be 
restored to you the sooner. 
20 But fthe God of peace, & that 


1 Cor, vi. 14. & xv. 15, 


may be restored to you the 
sooner. 29 Now the God of 
peace, that brought again 


2Cor.iv. 14. Galeid. Col. ii.12. 0 1 Thess. i. 10, 


eluding the Writer and his companions, is 
in fact a transition note between ver. 17 
autver. 19. See Eph. vi.19; Rom. xv. 30; 
2 Cor. i. 11): for we are persuaded that 
we have a good conscience, desiring in 
all things to behave ourselves with seem- 
liness (i.e. to live without giving offence 
or scandal. This appears to point at some 
offenee of the same kind as we kaow to 
have been taken at the life and teaching 
of St. Paul with reference to the lav and 
Jewish customs). 19.} But I the more 
abundantly (see on ch.ii. 1) exhort you to 
do this (i.e. to pray for us), that I may be 
the sooner restored to you (on theinferences 
from this and the other notices in this 
concluding passage, see Introduction.) 

20, 21.| Solemn concluding prayer. 
“He first asks their prayers, then prays 
for all blessings on them.’ Chrysostom. 

20.) But (breaking off, as we 
use the same term: see again ver. 22) 
the God of peace (so often, at the 
end of St. Paul’s Epistles: see Rom. 
xv. 335; xvi. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Cor. 
xiii, 11; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 23; 
and 2 Thess. iii. 16. In the presence of 
so many instances of the expression under 
ditferent cireumstanees, it would perbaps 
be hardly safe to infer from it here any 
reference to danger of strife within the 
ehurch addressed. Still the words are not 
a mere formula, and in all the above 
places, some reference is made, doubtless, 
to circumstances either of internal dis- 
sension or external tribulation, And cer- 
tainly both the exhortations in vv. 17—19 
point to a state in which there was danger 
of disobedience within and suspicion to- 


18—21. 
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from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great shepherd 
of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting 
covenant, *' make you per- 
fect in every good work to 
do his will, working in you 
that which is wellpleasing 
in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom be glory | 


nant, 


wards the Writer and those who were on 
his part. So that ‘peace’ was a natural 
wish for them, even without taking into 
acconnt those troubles which harassed and 
threatened them from without, in regard 
of which it would be also a haven, where 
they would be), who brought up from the 
dead (perhaps this is said not of the Re- 
surrection only, but of the Ascension also. 
«This is the only place where our Writer 
mentions the Resurrection. Every where 
else he lifts his eyes from the depth of our 
Lord’s humiliation, passing over all that is 
intermediate, to the highest point of His 
exaltation. The connexion here suggests 
to him onee at least to make mention of 
that which lay between Golgotha and the 
throne of God, betweeu the altar of the 
Cross and the heavenly sanctuary, the re- 
surreetion of Him who died as our sin- 
oftering ”) the great Shepherd of the sheep 
(the passage betore the Writer’s mind has 
been that in the prophetie sixty-third 
chapter of Isaiah [ver. 11], where 
speaking of Moses, it is said, “ Where is 
He that brought them up out of the sea 
unto the Shepherd of his flock ?” = In 
Isaiah, the shepherd is Moses; and the 
eomparison between Moses and Christ is 
fioniiar to our Writer, eh. itt, 2—6. The 
addition of great as applied to Christ, is 
correspondent to His title great Priest, 
ch. x. 21. To deny this reference, with 
Liinemann, seems impossible, with the re- 
markable eonjunetion of “ the Shepherd of 
the sheep.” The connexion here in which 
this title of our Lord is brought in, may 
be, that the Rulers having been just 
mentioned, and himself also, and his 
kebours and theirs for the settlement of 
the Church in peace being before his 
mind, he is led to speak of Him who is 
the Chief Shepherd [1 Pet. v. 4], who was 
brought again from the dead by the God 
of Peace), in the blood of the everlasting 
covenant (but in what sense? Theodoret 
says, ‘He calls the new Covenaut ever- 
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sheep, even our Lord Jesus, 2! * make 3 
you perfect m every Bed work to 
do his will, ! 
is wellpleasing in his sight, through 
| Jesus Christ ; 
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brought up from the dead, "through » Zeb. is-1. 
the blood of the everlasting eove- 
ithe great shepherd of the ‘y3)U. 


Kak, XXIV. 
3. & AXXVILL 
Jolin x. 
»lt TP Pet. 
25. vd 

k2 “ties, ii. 
1] T Pet. v. 

doing in you that which {i 
= 1 Phil. ii, 13. 


™to whom be the "™ich.is. 
Rev. i. 6. 
lasting ; for that there shall he none after 


it.” Then, the expression itself ean hardly 
but be a reminiseence of Zech, ix. 11,“ By 
(ix) the blaod of thy covenant I have sent 
Sorth thy prisoner out of the pit wherein 
is no water :” and if so, the import of the 
preposition in here will be at least in- 
dieated by its import there. And there it 
is, by virtue of, in the power of, the blood 
of thy covenant, i.e. of that blood which 
was the seal of the covenant entered into 
with thee. So also we must understand 
it here. The instrumental, conditioning- 
element force of iz seems to predomi- 
nate: through, or iu virtue of, the blood 
[Acts xx. 25]. See on the whole, Isa. ly. 
3; xi. 8; John x. 11—18), even our Lord 
Jesus (here the personal name, Jesus, is 
joined with the assertion of His lordship 
over us: below, where the inworking of 
the Spirit through Him is spoken of, it is 
“through Jesus Christ,” His office as 
Christ at God's right hand having made 
Him the channel of the Spirit to us: the 
anointing on Him, the Head, flowing down 
to the skirts of the raiment. See Acts ii. 36) 
perfect you in every good work, towards 
the doing His will (see ch. x.36. Here as 
there, it is not a habit whieh is spoken of, 
but the accomplishment of the whole course 
of obedicnee), doing in you (doing, chosen 
expressly as taking up the doing ot’ Lis 
will, tu exact correspondence with St. Paul’s 
saying, Phil. ii, 13) that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus 
Christ (the referenee is variously given: 
to “well-pleasing,’ — well-pleasing Ce. 
through Jesus Christ: or to the verb, 
“doing.” The latter is by far the more 
probable, as the former would introduce a 
superfluity): to whom (i.e. to God, the 
chief subject of the whole seutence, God, 
who is the God of peace, who brought 
up the Lord Jesus from the dead, who 
can perfect us in every good work, to 
accomplish His will, and works in us 
that whieh is well-pleasing to Him through 
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glory for ever and ever. Amen. Sr ever and ever, Amen. 

ie hiae ios 

*2 But I beseech you, brethren, suf- And I beseech you, bre 

: _thren, suffer the word of 

fer the word of my exhortation: for exhortation: for I have 

nifet.v.iz. "ZT have written a letter unto you ~7itfen a letter unto you 


o1 Thess. iii. 2. 
el Tim. vi. 12. 


q ver. 7, 17. 


: ones 93 We in few words. 3 Know ye 
in few words. Know ye that at out Broder Tinpehy 


°our brother Timothy Pis set at! is set at liberty; with whom, 
liberty; with whom, if he come,‘ 4e come shortly, I will 


hip: a x 4 | see you. *4 Salute all them 
shortly, I will see you. SONG adie wae ys 


all them that have the rule over | you, and “all. the~sainls. 


you, and all the saints. 
Italy salute you. 
you all. Amen, 


r Tit. iii. 16. 


Jesus Christ. The whole majesty of the 
senteuce requires this reverting to its 
main agent, and speaks against the re- 
ferring to whom be glory to our Blessed 
Lord, who is only incidentally mentioned. 
See the very similarconstruction of 1 Pet.iv. 
11, where however the reference is not by 
any means equally certain) be (in 1 Pet. iv. 
11, “is 2? and possibly also here: but per- 
haps “de”? is the more probable supple- 
ment) the glory for ever. Amen. 22. | 
But (breaking off, see above, ver. 20) 
I beseech you, brethren, endure the word 
of my exhortation (or, of exhortation. The 
expression applics without doubt to the 
whole Epistle, from what follows: not as 
Beza, and others, to the few exhortations 
preceding, nor as Grotius, to ch. x.—xiil, 
ouly: nor as Kuinoel, and others, to the 
exhortations scattered np and down in the 
Epistle); for also (besides other reasons, 
there is this) in (by means of, in the mate- 
rial of) few [words] (few in comparison 
of what might have been said on such a 


They from | They of Italy salute you. 


26.7 Grace be ath |?5 Grace be with you all. 


| Anten. 


| 


subject) I have written to you. 23.) 
Know (not, “ye know,” see in my Greek 
Test.) that our brother Timothy is dis- 
missed (the word thus rendered does 
not occur iu St. Paul, but is frequent in 
St. Luke; e. g., Luke xxii. 68; xxii, 16 
ff. ; Acts iii. 13; iv. 21, of dismissal from 
prison or custody; Acts xiii. 3; xv. 30, 
of official sending away; Acts xv. 33, of 
solemn dismissal; and Acts xix. 41, xxil. 
22, of simple dismissal), with whom, if 
he come (‘‘to me: it is probable, that 
Timothy had been discharged from priscu, 
bunt had not yet reached St. Paul [or, 
the writer, whoever he was].”  Cicu- 
menius) soon, I will see you (by going to 
yon). 24.] Salute all your leaders, 
and all the saints. They from Italy 
salute you (on this, see Introd., § ii, 13). 
25.| Grace (literally, the grace, viz. of 
God. “He does not express whose grace 
and favour he wishes for them, as that 
was a matter notorious to all Christians.” 
Schlichting) be with all of you. Amen. 
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I. ' JAMES, a servant of |T, 14 JAMES, 
God and of the Lord Jesus 

Christ, to the twelve tribes of the Lord 
which are scattered abroad, twelve tribes 
greeting. % My brethren, 
count ét all joy when ye fall 


‘ . 
tuto divers temptations ; count it all 


Cuap. I. 1.] ADDRESS AND GREETING. 
James (for all questions who the Author 
of this Epistle was, see the Introduction. 
IT assume here that which I have there 
endeavoured to establish, that it is “ James 
the Lord’s brother,” the first president or 
bishop of the church at Jerusalem, an Apos- 
tle, but not one of the Twelve), servant 
(not necessarily, as Huther, an official ap- 
pellation ; but implying, as he also confesses, 
devotion to God and His work aloue, irre- 
spectively of self-will or other men’s will) 
of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ 
(not “of the God and Lord, J. C.,” 
bnt, as (eumenius, “by God, he means 
the Father: by Lord, the Son.’ Huther 
remarks, that in all the addresses of 
Epistles, the whole name Jesus Christ 
is given. St. James mentions our Lord 
ouly here and ch. ii. I in this Epistle, and 
not at all in his speeches in Acts xv. and 
xxi. Bengel says, “ It might have seemed, 
if he had often named Jesus, as if he did it 
to exalt himself as the brother of our Lord. 
For that very reason, he ‘knew Christ 
according to the flesh’ less than others”), 
to the twelve tribes (ot Israck: nor ean 
there be any reasonable doubt that this 
Epistle was addressed to Jewish Chris- 
tians in the first place. Not however to 
them, as distinguished from Gentile Chris- 
tians : for the two classes appear to have 


persion, greeting. 


just used: 
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ES. 
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ba servant of God and *4¢ts ti. 

Jesus Christ, ‘to the tal ie 

4which are in the dis- @ Auta xxv 7 
2 My brethren, 


26. John vii. 
85. Acts ii. 
joy ‘when ye fall into 


5. & viii. 1. 
1 Pet. il. 
e Matt. v. 12. 
Acts v 41. 
£1 Pet. i.6. 


Heb. x. 84. 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16, 
been notas yet distinct. If the later date 
of the Epistle be taken [see Introd.], then 
the Jewish Christians are addressed as the 
nucleus and kernel of all Christendom. 
But to my mind, the former is more pro- 
bable) which are in the dispersion (the 
most hkely reference of this word is to the 
literaland actual Jewisb dispersion: and the 
Epistle must be considered as addressed, 
from the head of the mother church in 
Jerusalem, to the Jewish believers, residing 
among the dispersed tribes of Israel), 
greeting (the formula thus rendered is not 
found in the address of any other apostolical 
Epistle ; but it occurs in the Epistle drawn 
np under the direction of James to the 
Gentile churches in Acts xv. 23). 

2-12.] Exhortations regarding the en- 
durance of trials. Think it all joy (the 
word joy is taken up out of the word ren- 
dered greeting, which literally means fo 
rejoice, It is a characteristic of the style 
of this Epistle thus to take up again words 
so “endurance. But let endu- 
rance,” ver. 3, 4: “deficient . .. is defi- 
cient,” ver. 4,5: ‘doubting... he that 
doubteth,” ver. 6: “slow to wrath : for the 
wrath,” ver.19, 20: “the implanted word 
..» but be ye doers of the word,” ver. 21, 
22: “that man’s religion is vain... pure 
religion,” ver. 26, 27, &e., &e. all joy, i.e. 
all conceivable j jey—a matter on all hands 
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g Rom. v. 3. 


endurance. 





7.8 W isdom, 


xi. 
xiv. 13. ay ay 
7. & xvi. 23. 

k Jer, xxix. 12. 
eee 14, 


1 aL turk xi. 24. 
1 Tin. ii. 8. 


nots ; 


doubting. 


joyful), my brethren (this is the eonstant 
address in our Epistle. It betokeus com- 
munity of origin and of faith), whensoever 
ye fallinto various temptations (these are 
not only what we properly eall femptations, 
but any kind of distresses which happen to 
us, from without or from within, whieh in 
liod’s purpose serve as ¢rials of us: the 
latter word being, in this its now eommon 
general meaning, a word derived from the 
Christian life. See 1 Pet. i. 6, which is 
strietly parallel) : 3.] ground of this 
joy : knowing (as you do) that the proof 
of your faith worketh endurance (per- 
severance: more than patience. But 
does not St. Paul, Rom. v. 3, 4, state pre- 
eiscly the converse, viz. that “ tribulation 
worketh endurance, and endurance ap- 
proval ?” Doubtless: but it is really the 
same that is said: ¢ribulation there is 
equivalent to proof here. As De Wette 
observes, the thought is not carried to its 
end as in Romans, but the Apostle breaks 
away at exdurance to exhort respecting it). 

4.] But (asifit had been said,and be not 
weary of enduring: but} let endurance 
have a perfect work (the allusion seems 
to he to our Lord’s saying, Matt. xxiv. 18, 
**THe that endureth to the end, thesaine shall 
be saved.” So that the words are to be 
taken simply and literally; endurance as the 
abstract, mere endurance, and work as the 
work wrought ont by endurance in its eon- 
tinuance. And perfeet is not to be under- 
stood as enduring to the end, but in its 
ordinary sense of ‘perfect,’ fully bronght 
out and accomplished), that ye may be 
perfect (for the work of God in a man is 
the man. It God’s teaching by patience 
have had a pertect work in you, you are 
perteet : His is an vmplanted word, ver.21. 
And the purpose of that work is, to make us 
perfect) and entire (that in which every 
purt is present in its place), deficient in 


REVISED. 


divers temptations ; 3 & knowing this, 
that the proof of your faith worketh. 
# But let endurance have. 

a perfect work, that ye may be per- 

feet and entire, in nothing deficient. 
i oo >) But if any of you is deficient in 
Matt, wi, ‘let him ask of God, that 
dike giveth to all simply, and upbraideth 
and *it shall be given to him. 
61 But let him ask in faith, nothing 
For he that doubteth 1s 


JAMES. L 
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3 knowing this, that the 
trying of your faith work- 
eth patience. 4 But let 
patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be per- 
fect and entire, wanting 
nothing. 5 If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to 
allmen liberally, and up- 
braideth not; and it shall 
be given him. © But let 
him ask tin faith, nothing 
wavering. For he that 





nothing (the subjoining a negative eorro- 
boration to a positive clause is characteristic 
of St. James: compare vv. 5 aud 6). 

5.] But (i. e., but this perfection and en- 
tireness, this defect iu nothing, will not be 
yet attained; and you will find, when you 
ain at it, that you are laeking in the very 
first requisite) if any of you is deficient in 
wisdom (for what is meant by wisdom 
here, see ch. iii, 15—17), let him ask 
(either supply ‘i,’ or take the verb abso- 
lutely, which is better: so A. V., see below) 
from God who giveth (asking and giving 
are put forward as belonging to us and God 
in the abstract, and we do not want any 
object, as “ é¢,” or “ wisdom,” supplied) to 
all men simply (so Rom. xii. 8, ‘ He that 
imparteth, with simplicity :” which is per- 
haps better than “with liberality :” we 
must here interpret by what follows, and 
nuderstand it of simply giving, and adding 
nothing afterwards which may take off from 
the graciousness of the gitt) and upbraideth 
not (in what sense is rather doubtful. 
Many interpret it of sending away with a 
refusal: the word will not bear this mean- 
ing. By fur the greatest part of Commen- 
tators understand it of reproaching by the 
reeounting of benefits bestowed. But this 
again does not reach the full and general 
nature of the expression here. The real 
meaning here is just as in Eeclus. xx, 15, 
“Tle giveth little, and npbraideth much,” 
and in Keelus. xli. 22, “ After thou hast 
given, upbraid not,” viz. upbraiding with 
any kind of reproaehes, as God might well 
do, so nuworthy are we to approach Him 
with any request. This of course would 
include that other), and it shall be given 
to him (viz. wisdom, see 3 Kings ili. 9-12. 
The whole verse seems to be written in re- 
membrance of Matt. vii. 7—12). 6.] 
But let him ask in faith (persuasion that 
God ean aud will give: see Matt. xai, 22: 
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warercth is like a wave 
of the.sea driven with the 
wind and tossed. 7 For 
let not that man think that 
he shall receive any thing 
of the Lord. 8% A doubte 
minded man is unstable in 
all his ways. °% Let the 
brother of low degree re- 
joice in that he is exalted : 


10 but the rich, in that he the rich 


and eompare “ the prayer of faith,” ch. v. 
15), nothing doubting (compare Matt. 
xxi. 21, from which this is evidently taken, 
“Tf ye hare faith, and doubt not,” Ke, 
Huther says well, “ Doubt is not unbelief 
[Luke xxtv. 11), but includes in it the 
essential charaeter of unbelief : while faith 
says ‘Yes,’ and unbelief ‘No,’ doubt is the 
union of ‘ Yes’ anit ‘ No,’ but sothat ‘No’ is 
the weightier : it is that inward giving way 
which leans not to faith, but to unbelief. 
The deep-lying ground of it is pride ’’): for 
he that doubteth is like a wave of the sea 
(see Eph. iv. 14 and tsa. vii. 20) driven 
by the wind and tossed about (the word 
forms a synonym with the former, “dviren 
by the wind :” and the use of these synony- 
mous expressions so elose to one another is 
again a eharaeteristie of St. James. A 
good explanation of the figure is qnoted by 
Wiesinger from Heisen : “Sometimes he is 
eust on the shore of faith and hope, some- 
times he is rolled back into the deep of 
distrust : now he is borne up into the height 
of worldly pride, now he is mingled with the 
lowest sands of desperation and trouble’’); 
for (takes up and repeats the former 
for) let not that man (said with a certain 
slight expression of contempt) think that 
he shall receive any thing (viz. of what he 
asks: some things, as life, food, raiment, 
&e., he does continually receive) from the 
Lord (i. e. as usually in this Epistle, from 
Gop. So ch. iv. 10,15; v.4, 10, 11: see 
at each of those places. On the other hand, 
“the Lord,” ch. v. 7, 14, 15, is used of 
Christ. Hofmann remarks that where the 
Father is not expressly distinguished from 
the Son by the context, the Godhead, in its 
unity, is to be understood by the word God: 
and the same may be said of the Lord). 

8.] He is a man with two minds, unstable 
in all his ways (such is the best way of 
taking this sentence, making it all predi- 
eate and all to apply to that man as its 
subject. The common way, to take “a@ 
double-minded man” as a new subject, as 
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like a wave of the sea driven with 
the wind and _ tossed. 
that man think that he shall receive 
any thing from the Lord. 
is a donble-minded man, unstable in 
all his ways. 


7 For let. not 
8m Tle m ch. iv. 8 


® Let the brother who 


is low glory in his exaltation: 10 but 
glorieth] in his humilia- 


A. ¥. 6a double-mminded man is unstable,’ 
has this against it, that it makes the 
very unusual word  ‘ doubled-souled,”’ 
found here and in ch. iv. 8 for the first 
time in Greek literature, to be a mere 
usual epithet and word of passage). 

9.] The connexion appears to he this: 
we nnst not pray before God, we must 
not be before God, double-minded ; in our 
trials, we shall get no heavenly wisdom, if 
this is so. This double-mindedness, one 
soul drawn upwards to God, the other 
drawn downwards to the world, eauses 
nothing but instability, and cannot result 
in that joy which is to be our attitude in 
trial. And it arises trom misapprehension 
of our appointed state in trial: the poor 
and humble forget the exceeding honour 
thus done to him, which ought to be ta 
him ground of boasting, far more worthy 
than (see below) the rieh in this world 
have in their riehes whieh shall so soon 
fade away: whereas (ver. 12) he that is 
tried shall reeeive a crown of lite from the 
Lord. But (contrasted with the doudle- 
mindedness above) let the brother (the 
Christian believer) who is low (poor and 
atiieted ; not merely, low in stution: this 
explanation disappears with the view that 
the rich man [below] is Christian also) 
glory in his exaltation (which he has 
obtained by being admitted into the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s sufferings, and which 
he has further in reversion in the glorious 
crown of life hereafter, ver. 12): but the 
rich (not the rich Srother, nor is the 
rich to be understood any otherwise than 
in the rest of the Epistle, compare ch. i. 6f, 
v. Lf There are ditieulties either way ; 
but on mature consideration I find those 
on the usual hypothesis, of the rich man 
being also @ brother, insuperable, For in 
that case 1) a most unnatural change in 
the sense is necessary at “ because :’—‘ Let 
the rich brother glory in his humiliation, 
for, or because, considered merely as « 
rich man, &e.” So that he is a Christian 
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n Job xiv. 2. 
V's. xxxvii. 2. 


emia. @rass he shall pass away. 
Tos Isaxls 


6. 1 Cor. vii. 
oi. och. iv. 


a Lucan dried up the grass, and the flower 
mei thereof fell off away, and the beauty 
of the form of it perished: so also 
shall the mch man wither in his 
ogobv., ways. 1? ° Blessed is the man that 


Prov. iii. 1, 
12. Heb. xii. 
5. Rev. ini. 
19, 

pi Cor, ix. 25. 
2 Tim. iv. & 
eh. 31.5. 
1 Pet, v. 4. 
Rev. ii. 10, 

q Matt. x. 22. 
& xix. 28, 20. 
ch, ii, 5. 


brother at first, and then a mere rich man 
in the next clause: 2) snch a meaning 
will not suit the concluding words of 
ver. 11: which are simply predicated of 
the rich man, the snbject enunciated above, 
and cannot with any probability be sup- 
posed to be said of him merely as regards 
his riches. Whereas on the other view 
the difficulties are no more than arise from 
a confessedly elliptical parallelism. After 
the rich we must supply glorieth : ‘let 
the fow glory in his exaltation, whereas 
the rich man glories in his debasement,’ 
compare Phil. iii. 19, “wkose glory is in 
their shame”) glories (see above) in his 
humiliation (see Phil. 11. 19, above,—in 
that which is in reality his debasement, 
just as in the other case the lowly Chris- 
tian is called on to boast in what is in 
reality his exaltation. Thus, and thus 
only, the parallelism coheres. On the 
ordinary view, the exaltation of the low 
brother is, that which is really but not 


apparently his exaltation, whereas the 
humiliation of the rich brother is that 


which is apparently but not really his 
debasement); because as a flower of the 
grass he shall pass away. 11.) 
For (justification of the last words) the 
sun arose (it is given in the form of a 
tale, a narration of what happened and 
ever does happen: see Isa. x). 7, from 
which the whole is adapted) with the heat 
(or, the hot east wind: this interpretation 
seems approved by the Greck of Jonah iv. 
8, where the same word is used for that 
which we render “a vehement east wind.” 
I prefer the other meaning, the arid 
seorching which accompanics the iereas- 
ing power of the sun), and dried up the 


tion: beeause "as the flower of the 


the sun arose with its heat, and 


endureth temptation: for when he 
is approved, he shall reeeive ? the 
erown of life, ¢which He promised 
to them that love him. 
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is made low: because as 
the flower of the yrass he 
shall pass away. ' For 
the sun is no sooner risen 
with a burning heat, but it 
withereth the grass, and 
the flower thereof falleth, 
and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth: so also 
shall the rich man fade 
away in his ways. '% Bless- 
ed is the man that endureth 
temptation: for when he is 
tried, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them 
that love him, '3 Let no 


NM For 





13 Let no 


grass, and the flower thereof fell away 
(all from Isaiah), and the beauty of its 
appearance (literally, face, i.e. external 
appearance) perished: thus also shall 
the rich man (the same as was spoken of 
ver. 10) wither (the verb continues the 
similitude) in his ways (I's. xviii. 2-1; and 
Prov. ii. 8). 12.] We now return to 
the suffering and tempted Christian, who 
has his blessedness, and a possession more 
precious and more sure than worldly 
wealth. Blessed is the man who endureth 
(the emphasis is on this verb, which dis- 
tinguishes this saying from that in ver. 2 ; 
it is not the mere falling among lempta- 
tions, but the enduring femptation, which 
is felicitated) temptation: because when 
he has become approved (by the trial : 
when he has nndergone the proof, ver. 2) 
he shall receive the crown of life (of life 
is genitive of apposition: the crown is 
life eternal. No image derived from 
athletes must be thonght of in the verse, 
as is done by many: such an image wonld 
be foreign to the ideas of Jews, with 
whom the reeeiving a erown from God 
was a familiar image, irrespective of any 
previous contest for a prize: see Ps, xxi. 3; 
Wisd. v. 16, “ They shall receive the 
kingdom of glory and the diadem of 
beauty from the hand of the Lord”), 
which He promised to them that love 
Him (who promised it, is understood : 
God, repeatedly, in’ substance: whenever 
a kingdom is foretold as the futnre in- 
heritance of His people: to them that 
love Him, 2 Tim. iv. 8; and the same 
words again in ch. ii, 5. It is a for- 
niula frequently oceurring in the law and 
the prophets : compare Exod. xx. 63 
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man say when he is tempted, 
Lam tenpted of God: for 
God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tem pteth he any 
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man say when he is tempted, Tam 
tempted from God: for God is un- 
versed in evil, and He tempteth no 


man: \4 but every man is}man: 1 but every man is tempted, 


tempted, when he is drawn 
away of his own last, and 
enticed. 15 Then when lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin: and sin, when it 
is finished, bringeth forth 
death, 16 Do not err, my | death. 





Deut. vii. 9; Judg. v. 81; Neh. i. 5; 
Ps. v. 11, exliv. 20; Dan. ix, 4; Eeelnus. 
xxiv [xxxiv.] 16, xlvil. 22). 13, 14.] 
Let no one when tempted (in the manner 
hitherto spoken ot through the chapter. 
There is no warrant for changing in the 
slightest degree the reference of the word. 
The fempfation is a trying of the man by 
the solicitation of evil: whether that evil 
he the terror of external danger, or what- 
ever it be, all éewpfation by means of it 
arises not from God, but from ourselves 
—our own Just. God ordains the tempta- 
tion, overrules the temptation, but does 
not tempt, is not the spring of the soliei- 
tation to sin) say that Iam tempted from 
{6y| God (by ageney proceeding out and 
coming from God: very different from 
“of God,” which would represent God as 
the agent. Thus the man would transter 
his own responsibility to God. There does 
not seem to be any allusion to the fatalism 
of the Pharisees, as some seem to think : the 
fault is one of common life, and is alluded 
to Eeclus. xv. 11, “Sey not thou, It is 
through the Lord that I fell away”): 
for God is unversed in things evil (the 
meaning usually given, “watempted,” or 
“ not able to be tempted,” is against the 
usige of the word. Besides, there is no 
question here of God being tempted, but 
ot God tempting. It seems that we must 
tuke refuge in the ordinary meaning of 
the word, and render it ‘anversed in,’ 
having no experience of), but HE tempteth 
no man: but each man is tempted, being 
(slightly cansal, ‘in that he is’) drawn out 
and enticed by (it is the same preposition 
in the Greek as above, ver. 13: the source 
rather than the agent : but we cannot here 
render it from, as the sentence would thus 
become ambiguous) his own lust (James 
is not here speaking of the original source 
of sin in man, but of the actual souree of 
temptation to sin, when it oceurs, The 
“sin” of St. Paul, the sinful principle in 


when he is drawn away and enticed 
by his own Inst. 5 Then "lust having +b w.ss. 


Ps. vii. ae 


conceived, bringeth forth sin: and 
sin, when finished, *bringeth forth * Rem 2) 
16 Do not err, my beloved 


man, is not here in question: we take 
up the matter, so to speak, lower down 
the stream: and the dust here is the Just 
there, itself the eflect of sin fabstr.J in 
the members, and leading to sin fconerete] 
in the conduct): 15.] then lust 
having conceived, bringeth forth sin: 
and sin, when completed, bringeth forth 
death (it has been questioned whether 
sin is here in one, or in two senses. 
De Wette holds that the first sin is the 
purpose, or inner act, of sin,—the com- 
pletion, carrying this siz out into an act, 
which aet brings forth death, the wages 
of sin. But this is decidedly wrong. 
Wiesinger has disputed it, and insisted 
rightly that the iazer act is the union 
of the will with the Just, the “drizging 
forth” denoting extrusion into outward 
uct: then the second sé2,—which Huther 
rightly maintains to be the sinful act when 
bronght to perfeetion in all its conse- 
quences, in a series of results following on 
one another and bringing a man under 
bondage to his sin,—being thus perfected, 
brings forth eternal death. The imagery 
is thronghont consistent. The harlot lust 
draws away and entices the man: the 
guilty union is committed by the will em- 
bracing the temptress: the consequence is 
that she conceives sin, sin, in general, of 
some kind, of that kind to which the temp- 
tution inclines : then (so literally], the sin, 
that particular sin, when grown up and 
mature, herself bringeth forth, as if all 
along pregnant with it, Death, the final re- 
sult otsin. So that temptation to sin cannot 
be from God, while érza/is from Hin. The 
one, being our proof, works endurance, and 
endurance, when she has a perfect. work, 
life: the other, being a bait and excite- 
ment arising from lust, “ brings forth sin, 
and sin being completed, brings forth 
death.” The English reader will not fail 
to remember Milton’s sublime allegory 
in Paradise Lost, where Satan, by his 
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taonniii27. brethren. 


1 Cor. iv. 7. 


u Numb. xxiii. 
19 1Sam. 
xv. 20. Mal. 





Rey. xiv. 4. 


own evil lust, brings forth sin: and then 
by an incestuous union with Sin [which 
doubtless may be said to lie here also in 
the background, no cause being assigned 
for the conception] causes her to bring 
forth Death). 

16—18.] The idea that God tempts to 
sin has been as yet only negatively con- 
tradicted. But so far is it from this being 
so, that He is the Author of all good. 
Do not err (some have ended the para- 
graph with these words: some have begun 
a new one. But this formula thus used 
scems invariably to look to what follows), 
my beloved brethren (both this earnest 
address, and the caution, shew how im- 
portaut the Writer feels this to be, whieh 
he is about to enuneiate): every good gift 
(properly, act of giving) and every perfect 
gift (properly, thing given. But we cannot 
express the two by two words in English) 
descendeth from above (not as A. V., is 
from above, and descendeth, &c.), from 
the Father of the lights (of heaven) (it 
scems now generally agreed that by the 
lights here is meant the heavenly bodies, 
and by Father the creator, originator, as 
in Job xxviii. 28, “ Who is the father of 
the rain?” Being this, being the Father 
of those glorious fountains of light, and 
thus [sce below] purer and clearer than 
they all, it eannot be that He should tempt 
to evil. Our very life, as renewed in Christ, 
is of His begetting, and we are a firstfruit 
of ILis new world), with (¢ chez,’ in the pre- 
sence of whom) whom there is no change 
(none of that uncertainty of degree of light 
which we see in the material heavenly bodies, 
but which is not in God their Creator) or 
shadow (ashadow, the dark mark of shadow, 
the result of being overshadowed, and east 
from any object) of turning (arising from 
turning: from that sevolution in which 
the heavens are ever found: by means of 
which the moon turns her dark side to us, 
in a constant state of change, and shadow 
of turning: by means of which the moon 


every perfect gift cometh down from * 
above, from the Father of the lights 
of heaven, "with whom is no va- 
riableness or shadow of turning. 
I8*Of his own will begat he us) pis own will begat he us 
t with the word of truth, ¥ that vel 

should be a kind of ? firstfruit of his 
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WtEvery good gift and beloved brethren, 1 Every 


| good gift and every perfect 
\gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Fa- 

ther of lights, with whom 
vis no variableness, neither 
| shadow of turning. 18 Of 





with the word of truth, that 
|we should he a kind of 
Sirstfruits of his creatures. 


is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun by the body of the moon, or, if you 
will, though this is hardly so likely to have 
been in view, is hidden from us during the 
night. From all these God, the Father ot 
lights, is free ; as 1 John i. 5, “* God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at ail’’). 

18.] The greatest example of this position, 
that all good and perfect gifts come trom 
Him: mentioned not merely as an example, 
but as leading on to the following context. 
Because He willed it (the past participle is 
1) contemporary with the verb ; 2) slightly 
causal, involving the condition of the act 
which follows. It was of His own mere 
will, ‘ proprio inotu,’ and the emphasis is 
on this word) begat He (the spiritual 
birth, not the natural, is meant, as is 
evident by what follows) us (signifies 
the Writer and his readers, not Chris- 
tians in general: not especially as Jewish 
Christians, for that is not [see below] 
the reference here) with the word of 
truth (the genitive is one of apposition ; 
compare John xvii. 17, “ Thy word is 
truth.’ And the word of truth is the 
gospel, preached, and implanted as below: 
compare 1 Pet.i. 23, “born again... by the 
word of the living God”), that we should 
be (aim, but not the primary aim, of the 
begetting. His gracious purpose with 
regard to ws in particular was, that we 
should be, &c. His great purpose with 
regard to @// Christians is not here in ques- 
tion) a kind of firstfruit (this, a kind of, 
does not appear to be intended, as Bengel, 
“to be said in modesty, beeause properly and 
absolutely, Chris? is the tirstfrnit.’” Rather, 
I should say, it would point to the early 
date of our Epistle, in whieh an idea after- 
wards so familiar is thus introduced as it 
were with an apologetic explanation. The 
figure is from the appointment of the 
law by which the firstborn of man, of 
cattle, of fruits, &c., were to be consecrated 
to God; and the word must be taken 
with this sacred meaning, not merely as 
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19 Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, let every man be 
swift to hear, slow to speak, 


cerentures, 


he 


an ordinary word indieating priority. 
The first Christians, to whom St. James 
is writing, were as firstborn of the great 
finily, dedicated as firstfruits fo Gad. 
Weisinger beautifully says, The thonglit 
fully given would be this: they by Re- 
generation were dedicated as the firsttruits 
of a sacrifieial gift which shall only be com- 
pleted with the offering up of'all ereafures”’) 
of His creatures (this expression manitestly 
extends wider than merely to fhe great 
multiinde of the regenerated whom no 
man ean number; it embraces all erea- 
tion, which we know shall partake in 
the ultimate glorious perfection of the 
sons of God: see Rom. viii. 20, 21. 
Wiesinger has an important note, shew- 
ing from this verse what must be the right 
understanding of much which follows in 
this Epistle. “This passage,” he says, ‘is 
among those which reveal the depth of 
Christian knowledge in which the practical 
and moral exhortations of the Writer are 
grounded : lying as it does expressly 
(‘ wherefore, ver. 21) at the basis of them. 
We will here bring together in afew words 
the teaching of the passage, for the sake of 
its important bearing on the rest of the 
Epistle. It teaches us 1) as a_ positive 
supplement to vv. 14, 15, that the life of 
man inust be renewed, from its very root 
aud foundation: 2) it designates this re- 
newal as God’s work, moreover as an im- 
purting of the life of God, as only 
possible by the working of the Spirit, only 
on the foundation of the objeetive faet of 
our Kedemption in Christ, whieh is the 
content of the werd of truth: 3) it sets 
forth this re-generation as an act once for 
all accomplished, and distinguishes it from 
the gradual penetration and sanctification 
of the individual lite by means of this new 
principle of lite imparted in the re-genera- 
tion: #) it declares also expressly that the 
re-generation is a free act of God’s love 
not indueed by any work of man (Eph. ii. 
&, {); Tit. iii, 5), so that man is placed hy 
God in his right relation to God, antece- 
deutly to all works well-pleasing to God: 
tor this the expression begat He us in- 
volves: and in so far as this begeffeng 
necessarily implies the justitieation of the 
sinner (to use the langnage of St. Pant), it 
is plain also, that St. daies ccaimot, with- 
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every man @ Eecles. v.11. 












Pa ayy] b Prov. x. 
slow to s} weak, an 
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ont contradicting himself, muke this gust7- 
fication, in the sense of St. Paul, dependent 
on the works of fnifh. 5) the word of 
truth is specified as the objective medium 
of re-generation : and herewith we must 
have faith asthe appropriating medium on 
the part of mau himself: of the central 
import of which faitk in St. James also 
we have already seen something (vv. 3, 6), 
and shall see more (ch. ii. 5, 14 tf). 
6) Together with this act of re-genera- 
tion proceeding from God, we have also 
the high destination of the Christian, 
which the Apostle gives so significantly 
aud deeply in these words, that we should he 
a kind of firstfruits of His creatures. And 
that whieh God has done to him, is now in 
the following verses made the foundation of 
that which the Christian has on his part to 
do: by which that which we said under 3) 
and 4) receives fresh eonfirmation. This 
passage is one to be remembered, when we 
wish to know what the Apostle nunder- 
stands by the perfect law (i. 25, ii. 12), 
and what he means, when (ii. 14 ff.) he de- 
duces justification from the works of’ faith. 
As regards the dogmatical use, whieh some 
make of this passage, wishing to shew that 
regeneration is brought about by the word, 
as distingnished from the Sacrament of 
Baptism (Tit. iii, 5—7), we may remark, 
that seeing that the word of truth desig- 
nates the gospel, as n whole, without any 
respect to such distinetion, nothing regard- 
ing it ean be gathered from this passage. 
The word of the Lord constitutes, we know, 
the foree of the Sacrament also. Aud is it 
meant to be inferred that the readers of this 
Kpistle were vot baptized ?’’) 

19—27.| Evhortation to receive rightly 
this word of truth. (See the genera) con- 
nexion in the introduction.) 19.) Ou 
the reading,—whether “ Wherefore, my 
heloved brethren,” or ** Ye know tf, my 
beloved brethren,’— see my Greek Testa. 
ment. Ye know it, my beloved brethren; 
but (consequently) let every man be swift 
to hear (the word of truth, whieh has so 
great power tor good and for life : the verb 
is nbsolute and general, having only refer- 
ence to the word of truth), slow to speak 
(the meaning is, be eager to listen, not 
eager to discourse: the former may lead to 
implanting or strengthening the new hie, 
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slow to wrath: 29 for the 
wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God. 


al putting oll 2) Wherefore lay apart all 


all filthiness and superabundance of Jiléhiness and superfluity 


malignity, receive with meckness the 
implanted word, * which 
22 But fhe ye | your souls. °° But be ye 


e Acts xiii. 26. 
Kom, i. 16. 
1 Cor. xv, 2, 
Eph. i.18. 
Tie. ih VW. 
Heb, i. 3, 


vour souls. 
f Matt. vil. 21. 


save 
1 Pet. & 


the latter to wrath and suddenness of 
temper, so often found in the wake of swift 
rejomder and ready chattering. CEenme- 
nivs reminds us that a certain divine man 
says, He that talketh repenteth often, he 
that holdeth his peace never), slow to 
wrath (the reference is general, as) the 
precept is. The quick speaker is the quick 
kindler) ; 20.]| for the wrath (any 
wrath, all wrath) of man worketh not 
( practiseth not,’ ‘worketh not habitually’) 
the righteousness of God (that which is 
rihteousness in God’s sight. We must not 
interpret the righteousness of God the 
state of righteousness before God, as some, 
or that righteousness ¢”# another, into 
whieh God begets men by his word of 
truth, as Hofmann and  Wiesinger. 
When this latter asks, What relevanee 
here has the remark that anger doeth not 
that which is right in the sight of God P— 
an easy answer ean be given. Be not im- 
temperately zealons, hastily rash to speak 
and to be angered, even in God’s behalf 
[for this is implied]: be lhnmble, ready to 
listen :—for your angry zeal, your quick 
speaking, work not God’s righteous pur- 
poses—serve not Him, are not earriers 
torward of that righteousness whieh is the 
eharaeteristic of His kingdom, eh. iit. 18. 
How many an endeavour, which might 
have ended in working the righteousness 
of God, has been diverted and blighted by 
hasty speaking and anger, and endual only 
in disgracing ourselves, and Tin whom 
we would hav e served, hefore men !). 

21.) Wherefore (consequenee from ver, 20: 
SUC ing that rerath exeludes you from having 
a share in the righteous work of God) 
putting off (it mnst be doneas a single act, 
antecedently to that which follows, The 
previous putting off is the condition of 
the subsequent reeeption) all filthiness 
(here figurative, as Rev. xxii, Hl. Some 
Commentators take it here as standing 
alone: others join it with and superabund- 


aice, as belonging to the genitive “of 
malignity 3” and this scems better for the 


Luke vi. 16. & xi. 28. 


‘of naughtiness, ard receive 
with meekness theengrafted 
is able to! word, which is able to save 


Rom. ii.13. 1 John fii. 7. 


context, which coneerns not the putting 
away of moral pollution of all kinds, but 
only of that kind which belongs to iaeliy- 
nity: see below. And, thus taken, it will 
mean that walignity pollutes the soul, and 
renders it unfit to receive the dplanted 
word. It is very possible that the agri- 
eultural similitude in the word implanted 
may have influenced the choiee of both 
these words, fi/thiness and superahund- 
ance, The gronnd must be ridded of all 
that pollutes and ehokes it, before the 
seed ean sink In and eome to maturity ; 
ninst be eleaned and cleared) and abund- 
ance (* superfluity’? is perhaps too strong: 

it is, if the above figure be allowed, the 
rank growth, the abundant crop) of ma- 
lignity (evil disposition towards one an- 
other. The word carries on the “ wrath” 
above: whieh springs from malignity, ovil 
disposition, which is inherent in our hearts, 
and requires putting off before we ean 
receive the word of God. That thisis so, is 
evident from the recommendation of méifd- 
ness whieh follows. However the exhor- 
tation may apply in the wider sense, it is 
not its sense here, as the context plainly 
shews), in mildness (towards one another) 
receive (so Mark iv. 20, of' the good ground) 
the implanted word (the word spoken of is 
leyond donbt the same as the zord ef 
truth above—i.e. the Gospel, tn its fulness. 
But the epithet makes some little ditheulty. 
First of all, it clearly is not, as (2eumenius 
seems to take it, “innate :’ for this would 
stultity the eoumand to receire it, we 
having it already. Nor can it mean “ the 
word which has been planted in the whole 
of Christendom,’’ seeing that individuals 
are here being dealt with: but the allusion 
is apparently to the parable of the sower. 
and it is the word implanted Cequivalent to 
which has been sown], the word whose 
attribute and eivtve is to be implanted, 

and whieh és anptanted, awaiting your 
receplion of it to spring up and take up 
your being into it and make yon ew 
plants) which is able to save your souls 
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doers of the word, und not 
hearers only, deceiving your 
own selres, 73 For if any 
be a hearer of the word, 
and not a doer, he is 
lite wato a behold. 
tug his natural fuee ia 
a glass: A for he be- 
holdeth jhinself, and yocth 
his way, and sératghtway 
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Jorgetteth what manner of 
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doers of the word, and not) hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves. 
“3 Because, @if any is a hearer 
the word, aud not a doer, he is 
hke unto a man contemplating his 
natura] 
contemplateth himself, and depart- 
eth, and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man he 29 But 


face ina elass: 2! tor he 


Was, 


of 





man he was. *® But whoso 
looketh into the perfect 
law of liberty, and coa- 


Ywhose 


(so Rom. i. 16, where the Gospel is said 
ta be the power of Godt unto salrution to 
every one that believeth. Observe * your 
souls.” It is the sowd which carrics the 
personality of the man: which is between 
the spirié drawing it upwards, and the 
Jesh drawing it downwards, and is saved 
or lost, passes into life or death, according 
to the choice between these two. And the 
implanted word, working through the 
spirit, and by the divine Spirit, is a spi- 
ritual ageney, able to save the sou/,—to 
complete the work, and to have done it for 
ever), 22., The siwiftuess to hear, 
and the reception of the truth are qualitied, 
at the same time that they are enforced, 
by a caution. But be ye doers of the 
word (viz. of the implanted word, the 
word of treth. Observe, not only * do,” 
but be doers: the substantive niewns more 
than the verb; it carries sar enduring, 
sort of official force with it: “ct this be 
your oceupation’), not hearers only, de- 
ceiving yourselves (the ‘hearer ouly” 
dovs this, when he inters that the mere 
sound of the word reecived in his outward 
ear will suffice for him). 

23 —26.) Justification of the expression, 
“deeeiving your own selves,” and of 
the foregoing exhortation, Because, if 
any is a hearer of the word, and not 
(strictly, it is ‘if any one is a hearer, and 
a not-doer’) a doer, this man (the de- 
monstrative pronoun points more markedly 
at the individu in whom the hearing 
and not-doing are united) is like to a 
nan contemplating (probably the ex- 
ample was incant to have a general re- 
terence: for though it may be true, us 
De Wette says, that many men remember 
well their appearance in the mirror, the 
conmmon rule is that men forget it) the 
countenance of his birth (i.e. as A. V., 
his natural face: the face he was born 


3 


hath 
fect ‘law of liberty, and continueth, eb iia. 


Db 


louked into the per i2cor.iiias. 


with, The expression is to be explained 
apparently as Wiesinger: “ Not that he 
ean see in the glass any other than his 
natural face, but the addition serves more 
Painly to point out the sphere of mere 
material perception from which the eom- 
parison is taken, as distinguished from the 
ethical sphere of ‘hearing the word,’ 
and at the same time hints at the 
easy translation of the remark from the 
one department to the other, in) which 
‘the word of God is a mirror in which we 
may and onght to see our moral visage,’ as 
De Wette”) in a mirror: for (this seems 
to stamp the example as a general one, 
applying to all, not merely taking some 
pos-ible man who may do this; see above) 
he contemplated himself, and has de- 
parted, and immediately forgot of what 
appearance he was (viz. in the mirror. 
It is to be observed, that the coutemplating 
answers to the hearing of the word: the 
going away to the relaxing the attention 
utter hearing—letting the mind go else- 
where, and the interest of the thing heard 
pass away: and then the forgetfulpess in 
Toth cases follows. In the next verse we 
pass to one who looks and does not depart). 
But he who looked into (here we have the 
figure uningled with the reality, the com- 
parison being dropped. Probably the verb 
used here, which siguifies fo stoop and look 
ix, has reference to a mirror being placed 
on a table or on the ground, to confem- 
plate which steadily, a maim must put 
his face near to it. But we must not per- 
haps urge this too strietly : forin 1 Pet. i. 
12, it is used of looking clovely into any 
thing, It is here the opposite of coutem- 
plating: attention bestowed tor a time 
ouly and then withdrawn, And this op- 
position is strengthened by the words 
which follow: see below) the perfect law 
which is (the law) of our (Christian) 
5) 


w 
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1. 2G. 27, 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


he being not a foreetful hearer, but. (veh therein, he being 


k John xiii. 17. 


blessed in his deed. 


a doer of work, kthis man sh 


alte nota forgetful hearer, but 
oL Cl a doer of the work, this 


ae . \ 
20 Tf any man wen shall be blessed in his 


smong you thinketh that he is re-) deed. 7° Lf any man among 


1 Ps. xxxiv. 38. 
AUxwxia. 1. 
1 Pet, iii. 10, 


veligion is vain. 


aud undefiled before Tim who is) 
our God and Father is) this, 
fatherless and widows in Séeéherless and widows in 


mi Isa. i. 16.17. 
Sill. 6,7 ae 
Matt.xsv 36. yysit the 


n Rom. xii, 2. 
oh iv. de 
1 John v. 18. 


liberty (“the perfect law,” not, the 
gospel as contrasted with the law, nor 
the covenant of faith as more perfect 
than that of legal obedienee: but the rule 
of life as revealed in the gospel, which is 
perfect and pertecting, but not in contrast 
with the former law as being not perfect, and 
rut able to make perfeet : that distinetion 
is not in view here; see below. The whole 
Epistle is founded on this perfeet law of 
Christ, more especially on that declaration 
ot it contained in the Sermonon the mount: 
sve Introd. And that this law here is 
meant, the émplanted word, the word of 
truth, as it is a rule of conduct, is evident 
trom what follows, where deeds, and they 
ouly, are spoken of. It is the law of our 
liberty, not as in contrast with a former 
law of bondage, but as viewed on the side 
of its being the law of the new lite and 
hirth, with all its spontaneous and free de- 
velopment of obedience. Huther remarks, 
© Ever in the Old Test. the sweetness of the 
law was subjeet of praise | ?s xix. 8- 11], 
but the life-giving power belonged to the 
Jaw only in an imperteet: manner, because 
the covennnt on which it rested, was as 
yet only one of promise, und not of ful- 
tilment’’), and remains there (remains 
looking in, does not depart as the other. 
As Wiesinger remarks, the matter sy oken 
of here is net so umueh observing the law 
in act, as observing it in attention— not 
letting it pass out of the thonghts. That 
leads to aetion, as below), being (not, 
Aiving become: see aboye on ver. 22) not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of work 
(nol, of the work, but abstract, of work, 
something which brings a result with it), 
this man shall be blessed in his doing 
(the words imply that even in the act 


Hgious, and 'bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his heart, 


their affliction; "to keep himself 
unspotted from the world. 


you seen to be religions, 
: «7 | and bridleth not his tongue, 
this man’s but deceiveth his own heart, 


27 Pure rehgion this man’s religion is vain. 


27 Pure religion and un- 
_ | tefiled before God and the 
™ TO Kather is this, To visit the 


| thetr affliction, aud to keep 
| himself unspotted from the 
world. 


there ts blessing: the life of ohedience is 


the clement wherein the blessedness is 
found and consists). 


26, 27.) The Apostle is still on the 
command in ver. 19. As yet he has 


Leen exemplifying the being swift to 
hear, in eonnexion with the slow to 
wrath, From this ke passes to that 


which is again so nearly connected with it, 
—the being slow to speak, Tf any man 
imagines that he is (our A. V. ‘seem to 
be? is ambiguous : it ay mean ‘to others,’ 
whereas the word really means only, ‘to 
himself? ‘thinks that he is’) religious 
(in the sense ot ‘cbservant of God’s out- 
ward service,’ marking the external mani- 
festation of a religions mind. We have 
no word at all adequately expressing the 
original term), not bridling his tongue, 
but deceiving his heart (see above on 
“deceiving yourselves,” yer. 22: viz. by 
imagining such a character consistent with 
true religion), of this man the religious 
service is vain (idle and fruitless). Re- 
ligious service pure and unpolluted (the 
two adjectives seem merely to bring out 
the positive and negative sides of purity, 
as in the two acts deseribed below) in the 
estimation of (Rom. ii. 13; Gal. iii. 11) 
Him who is our God and Father (or, 
aceording as the original is read, ‘ (our) 
God and Father.” That the paternal re- 
lation here aseribed to God must be un- 
derstood as referring to us, is evident) is 
(consists in) this, To visit orphans (per- 
haps in reference to the appellation 
“« Father.” wich has preceded: so Ps 
Ixviil. 5, God is called “father of the fa- 
therless, and judge of the widows”) and 
widows in their affliction (shews at the 
sume time the reason for the visit, and 
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TI My brethren, 
nol the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory, with respect of per- 


Il. 


have 


Lord of 


sons. 2 For if’ there come persons. 
unfo your assembly a inan 
with a gald ring. ia qoodly | : 
and there come Yes, Mm 


apparel, 


in alsa a poor man in 


vile ratment ; Faad ye have 
respect to divin that wearcll 


the gay clothing, and say 


the object of it); to (there is no econphng 
conjunetion. ‘These uncoupled cliuses are 
found in our Epistle especially, where 
varions particuhurs are enumerated which 
go to make up a whole, or apply to the 
deseription of one thing : ase. g., ver. 19; 
ch. iii G: see also eh. v. 5, 6) preserve 
himself unspotted from the world (not 
merely earthly things as faras they tempt 
to sin’: still Tess the natural evil ‘dispo.i- 
tion ot men; but, as in el. iv. 4, (Ae welole 
earthly creation, separated trom God, 
and lying ino sin, which, whether con- 
sidered as consisting in’ the men who 
serve it, or the enticements whieh it holds 
out to evil lusts, is to Christians a source 
ot continual detilement. They, by dicir 
new birth under God, 
the world; but at the same time, by sin 
still dwelling in them, are ever lable to 
be enticed and polluted by it: and there- 
fore must keep themselves [1 Tim. vi. 11), 
for fear of such pollution. This keeping 
is indeed in the higher sense God's work : 
Jolin xvii. 135; but it is also our work, 
L Tiny. 22). 

Cuap. IL 1—13.] Tue sin oF xe- 
SPLeT OF PERSONS: us the first of a serics 
of reproofs for errors in’ practice which 
spring out of the mention of the ee hs 
law of Uberty:? compare ch. i, 26, and 
VorJbZs The Apostle begins, as is his wout, 
with strong blame of the sin: then illus- 
trates it vv. 2—4: then gives the ground 
of its sinfuluess vv. 5—11, and concludes 
vv. 12, 13 with a refereuce aguin to the law 
of Hberty. 

1—4.| The warning and its practical 
ground, My brethren, do not in respect- 
ings of persons (‘in,’ i.e. in the practice 
of, in the midst of. The substantive in 
the original is plural, to point out the 
various kinds and oceasions of the fault. 
The fault itself, as here iutended, is easily 
explained by the contest, where an ex- 
vanple is taken of one kind of it. Theile 
says well, that it is the fault of measuring 
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1 My brethren, 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
elory, 


unto your assembly a man with gold 
eay 


vile clothing ; 
to him that weareth the gay cloth- 


are taken out of 
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have not the 


ie th, Caloris, 
b 


bhev. vis th 
of Dreut. 7. & 
xvi. Va. 


with respect 


For if there have come 





ver. 


clothing, and there Jini. 


have come in also a poor man im 


Sand ye have respect 


individual Christians not hy their Chris- 
tian graces, but by their fortune, and 
external qualities, —and of preferring some 
to others according to this standard) hold 
the faith (uot merely ‘faith in,’ but (Ze 
faith of, thus setting before them more 
forcibly the utter Incousistency of such 
respect. of persons with the service of 
Christ) of our Lord Jesus Christ, Eye 
Lord] of glory (these words (the Lord | 
do not exist in the original. See the ques- 
tion, what is to be supplied, diseussed in wy 
Greck ‘Test.). 

2, 3, 4.) Hypothetical erample, to 
explain to them that to which he espe- 
clally points. The hypothesis carries how- 
ever in itself a foundation of fact, and 
appeals to the consciences of the readers 
whether it were not so. For (as if it were 
said, “that which I mean, is”) if there 
chance to have come (the entrance is 
aceotmplished when that which is alleged 
takes place) into your assembly (the word 
in the original is synagogue: but from 
this some have too hastily inferred from 
the word that the Jewish synagogue is 
meaut., This, iu the face of the organiza- 
tion of the church implied in ch. v. 14 
would be impossible. The word may well 
be understood of a Christian assembly, or 
as merely an assembly in general, But it 
is most likely here, from the allusions to 
sitting and standing below, a place. of 
Christian worship, the name being a 
natural one, consideriug by whem the 
Epistle was written, and to whom it was 
addressed) @ man with gold rings (we 
have evidence of the practice of overloat- 
ing the fingers with rings, Martial speaks 
of a certain Charinus, ‘who wore six rings 
on each finger, and never took them off, not 
even at night, nor in the bath: and Lucian 
mentions sixteen heavy rings being worn 
on the fingers at once), in a splendid 
garment (glittering, either im colour, or 
with ornaments), and there have come 
in also a poor man in a vile garment; 
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t unto him is 
wnsttted by 
all vur aldcst 
AISS, 

Stand thon 
footstool : 


within 


there, 
tis 


yourselves, 


e Jolin vii, 48, 
TCor. i. 26, 


ae 

t So ail our 
MSS, 

d Luke sii. 21, 
‘dim, vi. 1s. 


be @rich in faith, 
kinedom © which 
that love him ? 





“tt them 


Luke vi. 20. & xii. 82. 





1 Cor. ii. 9. 


and ye look upon (with respect: so as 
to take into consideration) the man wear- 
ing the splendid garment (thus designated, 
beeanse it is this which wins for him the 
respect :— which attracts your notice), and 
say, Sit thou here (pointing ont a spot to 
him: and that, as the contrast between 
here and there shews, in the midst, near 
[for the words must be supposed to be 
spoken by those who would be the mouth- 
piece of the assembly) those in honor) 
in a good place; and ye say to the poor 
man, Stand thou there, or sit under 
(i.e. not literally wxderaeath; hut on 
the ground beside,’ ‘down by’) my foot- 
stool (thus it is implied that the speaker 
is in a good place, and furnished with a 
footstool. The question, argued at con- 
siderable length by Wiesinger and Huther, 
who these in-comers are supposed to be, 
whether Christiaus, or Jews who have 
locked in as strangers, is perhaps hardly 
worth the trouble spent upon it. ‘The ilns- 
tration merely requires that they shovld 
be strangers, not haying a regular place in 
the congregation, Certainly so tir [agree 
with Huther, that there appears nothing 
in the text which compels us to assume 
them to be Christians. They are taken 
merely as samples of a class, the rich and 
the poor: and these two are dealt with 
ugain in vy. 5 iI, as classes of! persons, out 
of one of which God hath chosen lis people 


for the most part, and out of the other of 


which the oppressors of Ts people arise. 
So that itis better to leave the Pe vanap ‘les 
in their general refere nee), (now 
comes the application, in the form - a ques 

tion): did ye not (in the ease supposed) 
doubt (such is the constant sense of the 
word here used, throughout the New Test. 
\nd here the sense seems very good: Did 
ye not, inineking such distinction between 
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ing, and say, TSit thon here in a} 
vood place; and say to the poor, 
or sit under my | 
not this 
and to become 
judges, of evil thoughts? ® Hearken, | 
my beloved brethren, ¢ Did not God 
choose out the poor of + the world to, 
and heirs 
he promised to 


2Tim.iv. 8 ch.i 12, 


II. 
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wnto him, Sit thou here in 
a good place; and say to 
ihe poor, Stand thou there, 
or sil here under my foot- 
stool: 4 are ye not then 
| partial in yourselves, and 
are become judges of evil 
i thoughts? ®& Hearken, my 
| beloved brethren, Hath not 
| God chosen the poor of 
this world rich in faith, 
aad heirs of the kingdom 
which he hath promised to 
them that love him? ® But 


to doubt) 


of the 





6 But fye] 
f1 Cor. xi. 22. 


rich and poor, become of the number of 
those who donbt respeeting their faith, 


ch. i. 62 Yonr faith abolishes such dis- 
tinction : you sct it upin practice. You 
are not then whole in that faith? See 


the other explanations diseussed in’ my 
Greek Test.) within yourselves (in your 
own ininds, being at ixsue with your own 
fiuith), and become judges (in the ease of 
the rich and poor ; judges of the ease before 
you), of evil thoughts (the genitive is one 
of quality. The evil thoughts are in the 
judges themselves, and consist in the undue 
preterence given by them to the rich. The 
sane blaine, of being a judge when a man 
ought to be an obeyer of the law, is found 
in ch. iv. 11)? 5.] Listen, my be- 
loved brethren (bespeaking attention to 
that which follows, as shewing them in 
uwimarked manner the sin of their respect- 
ing of persons), Did not God choose out 
(in His proceeding, namely, in the pro- 
unlgation ot the Gospel by Christ, Matt. 
v. 3s Luke vi. 20. See also 1 Cor. i. 
27) ‘the poor (us a class, set aguinst (he 
vich as a class, below) as regards the 
world (or, those who in the world’s esti- 
mation are accounted poor; but the other 
is most likely here) rich in faith (i. e. to 
he vich in fthith, or so that they are rich 
in faith. In faith, as the element, the 
world, so to speuk, in which they pass for 
rich, as in 1 Tim... 2: not as the material 
of which their riches consist, as in Eph. ii. 
‘4. Wiesinger well says, “ Not the measure 
of faith, in virtue of which one man is 
richer than another, is hetore the Writer’s 
mind, but the svbstanece of the faith, by 
virtue of which substanee every believer 
is rich, The riches are the treasures of 
salvation, and especially, owing to the 
following word heirs, the sonship in 
(iod’s fiimily’}, and heirs of the king- 


fae 
AUTITORIZED VERSLON. 
ve have despised the peor, 
Do aot 


you, and draw you before 


7 py they 


rich men oppress 


nich 


the Judgi iIncrl seats 2 


worthy vaine by the which 
yearecatled 2 § Ifye fulfid | 


the royal law according to | hy the which ye 
aif ye fulfil: the me al law according 


the sceipture, Thou shatt 
love thy uciyhbour as thy- 


thy 


dom which He promised (Luke xii. 31, 32, 
Ac.) to them that love Him? 

6.) Contrast to God’s estimate of the 
poor, But ye dishonoured the poor man 
(in the case just now put.“ It is impro; er 
to debase those whom God extols, and to 
treat contuimeliously those whom He counts 
worthy ef honour. But God honours the 
poor: therefore he inverts God's order, 
who rejects them.” Calvin. This is his 
tirst argument. Now, vv. 6, 7, he brings 


in another, dedueed from the conduct of 


rich men towards Christinns, and towards 
Christ Hinns.lf), Do not the rich (op- 
posed as aclass, to fhe poor above. This 
serves to shew that “the rick man,” when 
wenerally spoken of in the Epistle, as e.g. 
eh. i. 10, is not the Christian rich man, 
but the rich apan as sach, in his world- 
Hiness and emmuity to God) oppress you 
(iterally, use power, or lords hip, or licence, 
aginst yor to your hurt), and is it not 
tley that drag you (the term implics 
violenee) £9 courts of judgment (ace 
choy. 6. Phe werds may refer either fo 
persceutions, or to oppressive law-snit. ; 
or perhaps to both. See on the matter, 
PeCursvin 2p bt 7.1 Is it net 
they that blaspheme (actu: hy and hte- 
rally, in words, it being, as we lave maiu- 
tained throughout, ungodly and heatheus 
who are pointed at. Those who maintain 
them to be Christian rich men, would 
understand this dlaspheny of disgracing 
iy their lives) the goodly name which 
was ealied on you (i.¢. which when you 
were adhaitted into Christ's Church by bap- 
tisin was mide yours, so that you are ealled 
Christ's, V Cor, iii, 23° Snot necessarily 
“ Christiaas 2”? no particular form of the 
appropriation of the maine is allnded to, but 
only the fuet of the name being called over 
them. ‘Fhe appellation may or may not 
have been in nse at this time, for aught that 
this shews]. Phe mane is of cmrse that 
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Do not the 
Sand is at 


you, Not g Acts van 
- ‘ xvii B48 
draw your shelore: the. say 


7 Js at not they 


which blaspheme the goodly name 


8 Yet 


e were called ¢ 


lov eu ae xix 13, 

farr. sau. 
30, Rom. 
xiii, 8, 9. 
Galo ve Lb & 
vie 2, 


“Thou shalt 
thyself, ye do 


ot Christ; not that of God, as some think, 
nor that of ‘brethren,’ as others)? So that 
if ye thus dishonour the poor in compari- 
son with the rich, you are 1) contravening 
the standard of honour which God sets up 
in Fis dealings: 2) opposing your own 


interest : 3) helping to blaspheme the 
name of Christ, 
8—11.] Proof that this behaviour 


is a transgression of God's law. The 
connexion is somewhat reeondite, The 
udversutive yet clearly takes — excep- 
tion at something, expressed or under- 
stood, Calvin and others snppose the 
Apostle to be meeting an objection of his 
readers :— But thus, according to you, 
we should) be breaking the imjunction, 
Love thy neighbour, &e., for we should 
view the rich with hatred and contempt.” 
Then he replies, “Certainly, if ye, &e. 
ye do well? understanding ye do well 


asa very feeble approbation, But this 
secs, to me very unnatural. Et ¢on- 


tains indeed the germ of the true view, 
which appears to be this: The Apostle is 
not replying to a fancied objection on 
the part of otbers, but is guarding his 
own arguinent from misconstruetion : 
«All this is true of the rich. Still FE do 
not say, hate them, drive them from 
your assemblies, &e.: if you choose to 
observe faithfully the great command, 
Love others as yourselves, in your con- 
duct to all, well and good: but respect 
of persons, instead of fe a keeping, is 
a breach of this law; for I bave proved 
it to be sin, and he who commits sin is 
a transgressor of the law, of the whole 
law, by ‘the very terms of legal obedience.” 

‘Thus the context seems to run smoothly 
and naturally. Yet (for the connexion sce 
above) if ye fulfil (if ye really choose to /v/fi? 
in its eomplet eness that law) the royal law 
(the law whieh is the king of all laws, as 
the old saying makes daw tself fing of all. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION 


iver... 


persons, ye commit sin, 
victed by the law as transgressors. 
10 For whosoever fhath kept thie 
whole law, and yet thath offended 
in one point, ‘hath beeome guilty 
1 For he that said, ! Do not. 


t Soall our 
oldest MSS, 


k Deut. xvii. 
oH. Matt. v. 


Ww, Gal. ib. : 

Ww of all. 
TRXov 24. 13, 

lh. 


conmmit murder. 


transercssor of the law. 
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well: % but tif ye have respect fo 


commit adultery, said also, Do not 
Now if thou eom- 
mittest no adultery, yet if thou com- 
mittest murder, thou art become a 


II. 
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self, ye do well: 9 but if 
ye have respect to persons, 
ye cominit sin, and are con- 
vinced of the law as trans- 
gressors. 10 For whosoever 
shall heep the whole law, 
and yel offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all. “\ For 
he that said, Do not con- 
‘mit adultery, said also, 
Do not kilt, Now if thou 
commit no adultery, yet if 
thou kill, thou art become 
-@ transgressor of the law, 
2 So speak ye, aad so 
do, as they that shall be 


bene con- 


I? So speak 


ve, and ¢o do, as being about to be Jdged by the law of liberty. 


meh. i. 25. 


judged by ™the law 


Love fulfils the whole law, Rom. xiii. 10), 
according to the Scripture, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well 
(i.e. well aad good; see above: if you 
choose to do this, [have nothing to object. 
but then, this you can never do, as long 
as you respect persons) 9.] but if 
ye respect persons, it is sin that ye are 
working (not obedience to this reyal law); 
being (i.e. secing that ye are) convicted 
by the law as transgressors (viz. by 
virtue of what IT have already proved as 
wrong in yonr conduet. © For Ged com. 
mands ns to love our neighbours, not to 
respeet persons.’ Calvin). 10.) The 
Sact of transgression of this law is proved 
by its sulidarity, not admitting of being 
broken in one point, and yet kept in the 
whole.‘ God,” says Calvin, “will not 
be served with reservations, so that we 
might except from this liw what happens 
not to please ns.’ For whosoever shall 
have kept the whole law, but shall 
have offended (literally, stumbled) in (the 
matter of sas in ch. ii. 2: sce there) one 
thing (one thing enjoined, one command. 
ment, as by and by explained), has become 
guilty of (brought into the condemning 
power of, involyed jn) all (things men- 
tioned as objects of prohihition— for such 
is the reference here, sce bclow—in the law). 
11.) Reason for this assertion: the 
nuity of the divine Author of the whole 
law, and of that law, as the exponent of 
tis will: “Ie is one who made the whole 
law: these who violate His will in one 
thing, violate it all.’ Bengel. For He 
who said, Commit not adultery, sail 


of liberty. | 


also, Commit not murder. Now if thou 
committest no adultery, but committest 
murder, thou hast become a transgressor 
of the law. Various fanciful reasons have 
heen given for the selection of these two 
commandments: ‘becanse these two were 
punished with death,’ Baumgarten: ‘be- 
cause no one had laid a charge of adultery 
against the readers, but the other they 
violated by violating the law of love,’ Wie- 
singer, But it is far more likely that they 
are alleged as the two first which regard 
our duty to our neighbour gencrally : the 
prohibition of adultery being put first, as 
in Mark x. 19; Luke xviii, 20; Nom. 
aii, 9; Philo also has this order, and lays 
aostress on it, us shewing that adultery is 
the greatest of social crimes. So that 
this order must have been one preserved 
in auelent tradition: or perhaps found 
anciently in the Septuagint. The Rabbis 
have the same sentiment as this. They 
say of the thirty-nine precepts of Moses, 
“Tf a aan do them all, but omit one, he 
is guilty of all and every of them.” 
12,13.) Concluding and summary exhor- 
tations, to speak and act as subject to the 
law of liberty and love. So speak, and so 
do (so both times docs not regard what 
has gone before, but what follows. Speak- 
ing had been before hinted at in ch. i. 
19: and will come again under consi- 
deration in ch. ili), as being about to be 
jedged by (by means of, as the measure 
by which your ives will be estimated) the 
law of liberty (the same as in ch. i. 25: 
that perfect expansion of God's will, resting 
on the free unrestrained principle of love, 
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For he shall have judg-\13 For "the judgment shall be with- Jo) xxi. 


ment without merey, that 
hath shewed no mercy ; aud 


out mercy to nm that wrought not 


ce. Prov, 
xxi. 14. 
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& xv 
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mercy rejuiceth agains! Merey: Fo mercy rejoleeth acamst mae. Me 

x . . | re ‘ a And 14 onird fee 
oye hi: % 2 : 

judgment, What doth judement, ltp What is the profit, by mur oldeat 

OL John iv 17, 

18. p Matt. vil. v6. ch. i. 23, 


which is the moral code of the Gospel. 
And the point of the exhortation is, * So 
do good, as not constrained by the liw, 
but tree agents *) 13.) Reason why 
we should be careful thus ta speak and do: 
viz. that if we do not, we cast ourselves ont 
ot that merciful judgment at God s hands 
which is promised to the mercitul: Matt. 
v7, * Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy ;” which is the key to 
our verse. For the judgment (which is 
coming) (shall be) unmerciful to him who 
wrought not (ilie past tense is anticipatory, 
the Writer standing at the day of the judg- 
ment and looking back over life) mercy: 
mercy boasteth over judgment (without 
a copula, the senfence is introduced more 
emphatically and strikingly. ‘Phe meaning 
is, the judgment whieh would coudemn 
any and all of us, is, in the case of the 
merciful, overpowered by the blessed etlect 
of wevey, and merey prevails over it. The 
saying is abstract: to turn it inte a con- 
crete, ‘the merciful wan,’ or to appropriate 
the merey, ‘the merey of God, is to lhnit 
that wlich is purposely and weightily left 
unlimited, as an universal truth). 

14—26.| In close connesion with what 
has gone before, the Apostle sets forth 
that bare faith without works cau never 
save a man. The following reniarks of 
De Wette on the passage are innportant, 
and well condensed, They have been in- 
pogned by many, among whom are Neander, 
Sehneckenburger, ‘Theile, Thiersch, Iot- 
man: but they seem to me best to re- 
present the simple and honest view of the 
matter, without any finessing to make the 
two Apostles in exact accord in their 
meaning of terms and their positions re- 
specting them. ‘In order rightly to un- 
derstand this polemical passage, it is neces- 
sary accurately to define St. James’s ideas 
of faith, of works, and of justification, 
and to compare them with those of St. 
Paul. Faith is, according to St. James, 
the result of the reception of the Word 
(ch. i. 22), especially in a moral point of 
view: ioral coaviction (Rom. xiv. 23): 
and although he recognizes it also as belicf 
in Christ (ch. ii. 1), as trust (1. 65 v. 15), 
and fruth (1.3), yet he makes these par- 
Uculars liere of so littl: moment, that he 


regards it as theoretical belief only, and 
ascriles it to the evil spirits (ii, 19). 
Widel, diiferent from this is St. Panl’s 
idea of taith, which presupposes sclf-abase- 
ment, the feeling of unworthiness and in- 
capability (Rom. iii. 0 tf, 23), and consists 
in trust on the grace of God revealed in 
the atoning death of Christ (Rom, iii, 25; 
v.8; 2 Cor. v.18 f.). Of this faith, moral 
faith is a braneh (Rom. xiv, 23): but this 
latter, which is the adoption of the work- 
ing principle of love (ral. v. 6), can only 
spring from the purification of the iuner 
man by faith in the atonement. So that 
it is impossible to say, as some have done, 
that the idea of faith in the two Apostles 
is the same. Works, according to St. 
James, ure not the works of the law in 
the lower sense, the mere observance of 
carnal ordinanees and usages, — but an 
active Hfe of practieal morality, the rule 
ot which is indeed tound in ¢lie Mosaical 
law, and especially in the command to love 
one another, but so found, as apprehended, 
and appropriated by the spirit of liberty 
(see ch. i. 25; 1.12). St. Panl also un- 
derstands by ‘the works of the law’ not 
merely cerenionial observances, as plainly 
appears from Rom. vii. 14 1h: bat when 
he contends against the Jewish righteous- 
ness by works, and their pride, as in Rom, 
ix. 30 {7., he includes these observances in 
that to which he refers, As regards justi- 
Jicudion, St. James understands it in a 
proper, or moral sense (compare Matt. xii. 
37), which St. Paul also recognizes. But in 
the latter Apostle’s idea of justification, 
we must distmguish a threefold point of 
view: 1) the general moral, at which he 
stops, Rom, ii. 13 (compare ib. ver. 5 ff), 
taking no account, dow the highest ain of 
morality, there indicated, is éo de attained, 
and és attained: 2) In his polemical poiut 
of view, as combating Jewish righteousness 
by works, he denies that we can, by the 
fulfilment of the law (even of its moral 
part, secing that no man fulfils if aright), 
attain justification or well-pleasingness to 
God (Rom. iii, 20; Gal. ii, 16). 3) In the 
third point of view also, in the Christian 
Hfe itself, St. Paul recognizes the inade- 
quacy of a good conscicuce to vive peace 
and blesseduess to men (1 Cor. iv. 1), and 
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my brethreu, if 
faith, but have 

a fee Job xaxi- faith save him ? 


19,20. Luke 
iu. 11, 


unto them, in 


Depart 


warned and filled; notwithstanding 
ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body; what 1s 
17 So also faith, if it 
have not works, is dead in itself. | 


the profit ? 


finds peace only in faith in God, who jus- 
tities him of His free graee, i.e. so looks on 
and accepts him, as if he were righteous. 
This higher kind of justification, St. James 
does not reeoguize.” The whole question 
of tact, as to whether St. Paul’s teaching, 
or some wisunderstanding of it, or neither 
the oue nor the other, was in St. James's 
view here, [ have discussed in the Intro- 
duction, § iii. 5 ff 14.) What is the 
profit (arising from that to be mentioned : 
the resulting profit), my brethren, if any 
man say (there is no cmphasis on the word 
say, as many have supposed: the whole 
argunent proceeds on the hypothesis of lis 
possessing faith: and in ver. 19, faith is 
actually aseribed to him, At the same 
time it is not to be wholly passed over, 
that the Apostle has writteu not © have 
faith,” but “say he hath taith.”’ While 
this does not imply any want of genuine- 
ness in the taith, it perhaps slightly dis- 
tinguishes the possession of such faith froi 
the absolute having faith: or, perhaps 
belongs to the dramatic form of the hypo- 
thesis, in whieh the man is tutroduced 
boasting of and appealing to his faith) that 
he has faith, but have not works (i. ce. 
those acts in his lite which are proofs and 
fruits of faith : not mere ceremonial works: 
see De Wette’s remarks eited above)? (a 
note of interrocation, not a comma, is to 
he placed here. ‘The sentence contains two 
distinet but connected questions: & What 
is the profit, if &e.P? and, Can &e.?’) 
can (his) faith save him (him is noticeahl., 
as coutining the qnestion within the Hinits 
of the hypochesis, by makiug this par- 
tienlar man, who bas faifh and not works, 
the object ot the question, and not any, 
or every man, Here lies the trie key to 
the nullity of the faith in question) 4 
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a man say he hath jit profit, my brethren, 


| though a man say he hath 
(faith, and have not works ? 


laTfia brother ‘can faith save him? 35 [f 
or sister be naked, and destitute of ¢ 4retker or sister be 
ri John ii.18. daily food, |! and Tone of you say 


naked, and destitute of 
daily food, '*® and one of 
you say unto them, Depart 
| én peace, be ye warmed and 
filled ; notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things 
which are needful to the 
body; what doth it profit ? 
W Keen so faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead, beiuy 


be 


peace, 





15, 16.] The quality, and unprofttable- 
ness, of such faith shewn, as in vy. 2, 3, 
by a familiar example. But (so literally. 
It takes up the argument against the 
person supposed, or against his supporters. 
It is best rendered in English by be- 
ginning the sentenee abruptly, uot giving 
any word tor it) if a brother or a sister 
(the ease of a Christian brother or sister 
is supposed, to bring out more strongly 
the obligation to help, as a duty) be 
(fonnd, on your aeeess to them) naked 
(there is no need to interpret the word 
badly clothed, as so many Commentators : 
extreme destitution, aud nakedness in the 
literal, or almost litera} seuse, might well 
go together) and destitute of daily food, 
and (literally, but: brinzing in the slight 
contrast between the want and the manner 
of its supply) some one from among you 
(not, as Grotius, of you, “who believe 
faith to suffice tor salvation,” but gene- 
rally; and put in this form to hring the 
inference nearer home to themselves) say 
(‘shall have said’), Go in peace (sce 
Judy. xviii. 6; 2Sam.xv. 9. The words 
would imply, that the wants were satisfied), 
be warmed (as being naked) and filled; but 
ye (enlarging the former “one of you,” and 
now applying the hypothesis to all) give 
them not (have not giren them) the neces- 
saries of the body; what is the profit? 

17.) Application of the stimilitude. Sa 
also faith, if it have not (be not accom- 
panied by as its proper result. Here, 
zguin, the quasi-identifieation of the faith 
with the man, and ascription of the works 
to it as a possession, shew in what relative 
places the two stand in the Apostle’s esti- 
matey works, is dead in itself (not as A. V., 
“heing alone,” but the words belong to and 
qualify dead; it is dead, not merely to this 
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alone. Vea, a man may US Put 
say, Thou hast faith, and 
L have works: shew me 
thy faith without thy works, | thy 
aud £ will shew thee my’ wi] 
Sith by ny works, 9 Thou 
Lelievest that there is one 
God ; thou doest well: the 


shew 
works, 1 


tremble. © But wilt thou! 
know, O vain man, thal | 


© . i 
21 Fas not Abraham oar’ 


Sather justified by works, | 


extent, but absolutely, in itself’: has no 
living root whereby it encrgizes). 

18.] But (in any ease of faith without 
works, analovons to that supposed above, 
ot one of you having dismissed the naked 
and hungry with mere words) some one will 
say (he will be liable to this reproach from 
any one who takes the more etleetual and 
sensible method, ofuniting taith with works), 
Thou hast faith, and I have werks: shew 
me (not, ‘prove to me,’ but ‘exhibit to me‘) 
thy faith without the works (which ought 
to accompany it), and I will shew thee 
my faith by (from the evidence of, ont of, 
as the ground of the manifestation) my 
works. The whole difficulty found in this 
verse by Commentators has arisen froin 
overlooking the fact that it continnes the 
argument trom the previous verses, and 
does not begin a new portion of the sub- 
ject. And the reason why this bas been 
overlooked, is, the oecurrence between the 
two of the general clause in ver. 17. The 
same mistaken person is in the Apostle’s 
view throughout, down to ver. 22: and it 
is as addressed to him, on the part ot a 
chance objector to his inconsistency, that 
this saying is introduced: the but con- 
yveying the opposition of an objection not 
to the Apostle himself, but to him whoin 
the Apostle is opposing. 19.) Sull 
addresscd to the same advocate ot filth 
only, but now directly, and not in the 
person of the speaker just introduced. 
This is better than to suppose this lest 
still speaking; on aecount of the length 
of arguinentation before, the seeond per- 
son singular is dropped, and the analogy 
of the two arguments drawn from Abra- 
ham and Rahab, both of whieh mot 
naturally come, as the latter on any view 
does, from the Apostle himsclf. Thou be- 
lievest (better withont an interrogation : 
see John xvi. 31, note) that God is one 
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Thou behevest that + God 
is one: thou doest well: 
devils alsa belicre, and gy) heheve, 
wilt thou know, 
faith without works isdead? faith without works is idle ? 
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xix. 13, 


not Abraham our father justified hy 


(or, ‘that there is one God? The Apostle 
selects, from all points of doginatie belict, 
that one which stands at the head. of 
the ereed of Jews and Christians alike. 
Compare espectl Dent. f; Neh. ix, 
6; Mark sil. 29, 32: Rom iii. 30; 1 Cor. 
vill. 4, 6; all iv. 12); thou doest well 
(i.e. €so tar is well.’ ‘it is a good faith, 
as far us it goes’): the demons alro 
(not, the demoniaes, nor demons in the 
possessed, who trembled at the saer d 
Name: but simply, as usually, the evil 
spirits) believe (the verb is purposely uscd 
absolutely: not merely, ‘ believe this truth 
but, ‘thus far, are believers in common 
with thyself"), and shudder (the word is 
used properly of the hair standing en end 
with terror. Their belief does nothing tor 
them but certify to them their own misery. 
“This partienlar, inserted beyond the 
expectation of the reader, has immense 
force.” Bengel). 

20-23.) Proof of the uselessness f 
faith without works, from the example of 
Abraham; tntroduced by a severe anl 
trivmphant appeal to the objector. 
But (passing on to another example which 
is to prove it even more eertainly) wilt 
thou know (the use of wilt thou, dost 
thou, consent to, know, serves to shew that 
the knowledge itself is plain and palpable, 
and the resisting it can only arise trov 
perversity), 0 empty (void of knowled:re 
and seriousness: content witha dead and 
bootless notion) man (so in Rom. ix. 20), 
that faith (here abstract: all faith, faith 
by itself: not merely fdch, in any snpposed 
case) separate from works (ere again, 
abstract; and therefore, in subordinalton 
to the former absiract noun, the works 
which belong to it, which might be expected 
from it) is idle (hootless, without resull)? 

21.) The example of Abraham, Was 
not Abiaham our father (the Apostle and 
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x Heb. xi. 17, 


and by works faith 


perfect; = and the scripture was, 
fulfilled which saith, ¥Y Abraham be- 
God, and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness: and he 
friend. 


see F that by works a man is justi- 


) Gen. xv. 6 
Rom. iv. 3. 
Gal. iii, 6. - 

: heved 


called = % God’s 


vy 2Chron, xx. 
T 8. 


ma} 


Was 





+ then és 
emitted hy 
ull aur oldest 
Mss, 


lis readers being all Jews) justified 
(accounted righteous before God. No 
other meaning will satisty the connexion, 
inevitable to any intelligent reader, between 
this justification and the salvation of ver. 
14: which again is connected with the 
“being about to be judged” of ver. 12. 
Commentators have endeavoured to evade 
this full meaning, iu varions ways. On the 
difficulty itself, see in the Introduction) by 
(out of, as the ground of the justitication : 
precisely as St. Panl so constantly uses 
the phrase to be justified by, or out of, 
Jfuith) works (the category to which the 
ground of his justification belonged. It 
Was one especial work, in matter of fact : 
and that work, itself springing out of pre- 
eminent faith), when he offered (not, as 
A. V., ‘had offered’) Isaae his son at the 
altar ? 22.) Thou seest (better not a 
question: in which case the “ aad” of ver, 
23 does not follow so naturally as when we 
couple the direct verb seest with the direct 
verb was fulfilled) that (not, Aow, as A. Vi; 
it is not the manner in which, uor even 
Show, in the sense of ‘hoe that)” which is 
mneant, ‘The assertion is, that the inference 
is indabitable, that the fact was as s/azerd) 
faith wrought (at the time, ‘was working’) 
with his works (this plural again is cate- 
gorical, the work in the example being 
hut one), and by (out of; as the gromd 
und sonree) works (again categorical ; the 
general proposition proved by the par- 
ticular case, Doubtless this second time it 
might be ‘by his works, his thith....2 
but the other is more like St. James, who 
is singniarly given to introduce abstract 
proposicious as appHeable to particular 
Cases) faith (seeabove) was made compl«te 
(iu one act, once tor ull. ‘The Apostle’s 
argmincnt js, that faith is developed ard 
brought to perfection by obedicuce: see 
on ver. 26. And hence also is it 
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when he had offered Isaac 
his son upon the altar? 
22 Seest thou how faith 
wrought with his works, 
and by works was faith 
made perfect? 3 And the 
seripturewas fulfilled which 
saith, Abraham believed 
| God, and it was imputed 
unto hin for righteousness: 
and hewascalled the Friend 
of God. 74 Ye see then 
how that by works a@ mun 
is justified, and not by 


hou seest 


was made, 


mt Yo 





evident, how faith wrought with his works. 
By the Apostle’s own comparison, ver. 26, 
fuith is the body, obedience the spirit : faith 
without obedience is dead, until obedience, 
the spirit, sets faith in motion: then faith, 
like the limbs of the body, moves with and 
works with the acts ot obedience. Which 
is prior in time, which the ground of the 
other, is a point not touched by St. James 
at all); and the scripture was fulfilled 
which saith, But Abraham believed God, 
and it was reckoned unto him for righte. 
ousness (i. c. that saying of Scripture which 
long preceded the offering of Isaae, received 
its realization, not, it may be, its only reali- 
zation, but certainly its chief one, in this 
act of obedience. It was not, until this, 
fulfilled, in the sense of being entirely ex- 
cuiplitied and filled up.  Wiesinger ecom- 
bats this sense as an unworthy one: no 
such objection as that which he brings [viz. 
that we make thus the truth of God’s saying 
depend on Abraham’s subsequent conduet | 
lies against our view, that the saying re- 
ceived on, and uot till this oeeasion, its en- 
tire and full realization. [twas true, when 
uttered: but it became more and more 
gloriously trne of Abraham's life and acts 
till it reached this its euhuinating point, 
in bis chief act of self-denying obedicnee) : 
and he was called (couple with was fulfilled, 
not with was reckoned) God's friend (i. e. 
‘loved by God,’ not ‘loving God? This 
appellation of Abralium ts not found in the 
Septuagint. In Gen. xviii. 17, where they 
have “ dbraham my serraut,” Philo cites 
it, “ Abrakaw my friend.’ And in Isa. 
xli, 8 the words “the seed of Abraham 
whom Lloced” ave rendered by the Vulgate 
and by the A. V. ‘the seed of Abraham my 
friend? So also in 2 Chron. xx. 7). 

24.) General inference from the example 
of Abraham, Ye see that by (from, out 
ot, as a suurce) works a man is justified 
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faith only, 25 7D hewise 
also was not Rahab the) 
harlot justified by works, 
when she had received the 


fied, 





harlot 
messengers, and had sent 
them out another way? 
26 For as the body without 
the sptrit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also, 

Ll) My brethren, be 
not many 
ing that we shall reecive ‘teachers, 
the greater condemnation. | 
2 fur in: many things we 


masters, know: 


(accounted rizhtcons before God, as above), 
and not by (from) faith only (notice oaly: 
St. James never says that a umm is net 
justified by faith, provided fhat thith in- 
clude in it the condition of chedienee : but 
hy faith only, without works, is uo man 
justified). 

25.) The erample of Rahab. Various 
reasons have been assigned for this example 
being added. Sce the whole matter discussed 
inthe Introduction, §3. Andin like manner 
(vith Abraham) was not Rahab the har- 
lot (to be taken literally: see on Heb, xi. 
31) justified by works, when she received 
the messengers (spics, Neb. xi. 31), and 
thr ‘st them forth (in haste and fear, Josh. 
ii. 16, 16: the term is not simply sent 
them forth) vy another way (viz. throwsh 
the window, Josh. ii. 15) % 26.] 
General conclusion to the arguinent, ut 
in the form of a comparison, as in ver. 
17. For (for binds the verse on to the 
foregoing, and makes /# rather depend on 
this axiom, than this axiom a conelnsion 
from it: ‘it must be so, Rahab must have 
been thus justified, secing that...) just 
as the body without (separate from) spirit 
(or, the spirit) is dead, so also faith with- 
ovt works (or without its works, the works 
belonging to it: as in ver. 20) is dead. 


This comparison has been found matter of 


surprise to some Commentators, inasmuch 
as the things compared do not seem reki- 
tively to correspond. Faith is nnqnestion- 
ably a thing spiritual: works are external 


und material: so that it would seem as if 


the members of the comparison should 
lave been inverted, and works made the 
hody, faith the spirit. Dut the Apostle’s 
yiew seems rather to be this: Faith is the 
hody, the stim and substance, of the Chris- 
tian life: works (obedience), the moving 
and quickening of that body ; jnst as the 
spirit is the moving and quiekening prin- 
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them forth another way ? 
the body without spirit is dead, so 
faith without its works is dead also. 
| ILI. ' My brethren, *be not many 4 Maj svin s 
» knowing 
receive preater condenimation. 
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2 For 


that we 


ciqde of the natural body. So that as the 
hody without the spirit is dead, so fhith 
without works is also dead, 

Cuap. VEE a) 1-12.) The danger, 
as connected with the upholding of faith 
without works, of engeruess to teach s and, 
hy oceasion, the inanifold and irrepressi- 
ble sins of the lonyne. Then follows, b) 
18—18.] au erhortation, to prove a man’s 
wisdom by mildness, not by a contentions 
spirit. 1.] The more the idea pre- 

vailed, that faith, without corresponding 
obedience, was all thatis needful, the more 
men would eagerly press forward to teach: 
as indeed the Churel has found in all ages 
when such an opinion has become preva- 
lent: for then teachers and preachers of 
their own appointing have rapidly multi- 
pled. Be not (‘become not? let not that 
state of things prevail among you, in which 
you become) many teachers (not,as A. V., 
Smasters,’ which eonveysa wrong idea: but 
feachers, persons imparting knowledge in 
the congregation, This in the primitive 
limes might be done by all in turn, as we 
know from 1 Cor. xiv. 26—33: and St. 
James exhorts against the too eager and 
tow general assumption of this privilege), 
my brethren, knowing (as ye do: or, as 
ye ought to da: it is a good remark 
or Huther's, that knowing, being closely 
joined to the i imperative, is itself hortatory : 
‘kuowing, as ye might know’) that we 
(1.c, as many of us as are teachers) 
shalireceive greater condemnation (than 
others who are not teachers. This being 
so, it bas surprised some Commentators, 
that the Apostle ineludes himself with 
those whom he is dissuading: but the 
sohition is easy,—viz. that he ineludes him- 
self ont of humility, and obviously on the 
asstupption that the oftice of teacher is not 
faithtully performed. The sense might be 
thus filled up, as, indeed, it is virtnally 
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cl Kings vit. ¢ oftentimes we all offend. 


a¢ he Ton, 


“Tf any 








“ ge nan offendeth not im word, © the 
vil, 20, . 
IJobni-s same is a perfect man, able also to 


bridle the whole body. 
“an the 





fwe 


4 So all our 
oldest MSS, 


mouths of horses put 


fresank ite: that: thoymay ober iiss “we 
turn about also their whole body. 


4 Behold also the ships, though they 
he so great, and are driven by ficree 
winds, vet are turned about with a 


desire of the helmsman willeth. 5 So 
also & the tongue is a little member, 
and "boasteth great thimgs.  Be- 


g PuON. alls 18. 


h Es xi, 3. & 


jsame is @ perfect 


34 But if 


) pee 


il 


TAUTHORTIZED VERSION, 
offend all, 


If any man 
offend not in word, the 
man, 
and able also to bridle the 
whole body. 3% Behold, we 
bits in the horses’ 
nouths, that they may obey 
us: and we tura about their 
whole body. 4 Behold alsa 
the ships, whick though 
they be so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds. yet 
are they turned about with 


7 | avery small helin, whither- 
very stall rudder, whithersoever the 


soever the governor listeth, 
5 Even so the tongue is a 
little member, and boasteth 
great things, Bekold, how 


xxiii. 8, % 


hold, how great a forest is kindled 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS. 
i Prov. xvi. 27, 


fire | 


by t how sinall 


filled up in ver.2: “be not many teachers, 
for in sueh office there is great danger of 
failing, and if we teachers fixil, our condem- 
nation will be greater”). 2.) For 
(see above: this supplies the ellipsis) often- 
times we all (without exeeption: the 
original word implies this) offend (to be 
taken in the widest moral sense, as an 
axiom applying to our whole conduct. It 
is in the next clause limited to the subject 
in hand, viz. the tongue). If any man 
offendeth not in word (in speaking: and 
therefore the hypothesis is applicable to 
these many who set up for teachers, seeing 
that thus their ehances of offence would be 
inultiplied many told), he [is] a perfect 
man (explained hy what follows), able to 
bridle the whole body also (the sense runs 


thus: We all oftentimes offend: and of 


those frequent offenees, sins of the tongue 
are so weighty a part and so constant a 
cause, that he who is free from them may 
be said to be perfect, inasmuch as he is 
able to rule every other minor 
offence: ‘the whole body? standing for all 
those other members by which, as by the 
tongue, sin may be committed: which may 
be instraments of unrighteousness fur sin, 
or, instruments of righteousness fur Gud, 
Rom, vi. 13). 

3—6.] The importance and depravity 
of the tongue, so small a member, is illus. 
trated by comparisons: 1) wilh the sinall 
instrument, the horse-bit, ver, 3: 2) with 
the small instrument, the ship-rudder, ver, 


cause of 


great a matter a little fire 
hindleth! © And the tongue 


And ithe} 





4:3) with a small fire burning a great 
forest, vv. 5, 6. 8.| This mention 
ot &ridling, and the situation of the 
tongue where the &ridle also is placed, 
introduce this similitude: bridle and 
mouth being ideas already given by the 
context. But (transitional) if (as we do: 
in our vernaeular, ‘zeden,’ ‘as ofren as’) 
in the mouths of horses we put bits (lite- 
rally, the bits: i.e. which are in common 
use: the bits, of which every one knows), 
in order to their obeying us (thus shew- 
ing, by the expression of this purpose, that 
we recognize the prineiple of turning the 
whole body by the tongue,—now comes 
the result after the if: see below); we 
turn about also (in turning the bit one 
way or the other) their whsle body. 

€.) The second comparison takes up, not 
the supposition with its 7," but only the 
result toregoiig. Behold even (or also) 
the ships, though so great, and driven by 
fleree winds (Bede interprets this as having 
a ineaning respecting ourselves, the winds 
heing the appetites and passions. But it 
ix not likely that the Aposile had any such 
menning),are turned about by a very small 
rudder, whithersoever the desire of the 
steersman (him who actually handles the 
tiller) may wish. 5. | -dpplication of 
tie comparison, Thus also the tongue is 
alittle member, and boasteth great things 
(vats great words, which bring about 
great acts of iniscuief), Behoid (rendering 
the sentence literally :—tor the purpose ot' 
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isa fire,a world of iniquity: 
so ts the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth 
the whole body, and setleth 
on fire the course of nature: 
cud it is set on fire af hell. 
7 kor every hind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of sei- 
pents, aud of things iu the 
sea, is tamed, 
been famed uf mankind : 


hell. 


und hath 


JAM is. 
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the tengue is that one amone: 


body, and setteth on fire the course 
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tongue isa fire, that world of miiquity: 


Our 
members, ‘which detileth the wholes abet set 


wo. 





of nature; and it is set om fire by 
For 
and winged things, and of creeping 
things, and things 


every nature of beasts, 


in the sea, ts 


tamed, and hath been tamed by the 


an English version, it must be inveried), 
hcew small a fire kindleth how great a 
forest (the word also sonietimes signilies 
© matter,” aud thus the AL VY. But the 
ordinary mennine, forest, gives a tar live- 
lier and amore graphic seuse here) ! 

G.| Likewise the tongue is a jize, that 
world of iniquity (a complete reperiory of 
all wickedness, as the world is of all 
\ings)i the tongue is (literally, is con- 
stituted: but acneue no more than that 
it és) among our members, that one which 
defileth the whole body (thus justifying 


the title given to it of “¢haé world of 


iniguidy ”), and setteth on fire (the other 
clause, the tongue is a fire, is now taken 
up) the orb (or, wheel) of the creation 
(in interpreting these difficult: words, one 
thing must especially be borne in mind: 
that, like the whole body, they designate 
some material Ching which agreeably to 
the figure used may “be set on tire. ‘This 
would at ouce set aside all figurative ex- 
ylauations. See the proposed mcaniugs 
discussed in my Greek ‘Test. The sense, 
the whole orb or cycle of ereation, is that 
which 1 have seen cause to adopt: for 
other reasons, and because it fits well inte 
the context. After the mention of the 
orb of ercation, it is vatural that the 
Apostle should take up, with the for 
(ver. 7), the details of creation, and assert 


Vat they might all be tamed by ian, 
bat that the tongue is untuneable, Again, 


such sense is most agreeable to the simi- 
litude just used, of a small spark kindling 
avast forest. The expression in the A. V., 
the course of nature, is sufficiently uew 
the meaning, amd expresses it in’ better 
English, perlieps, than any other); and is 
itself set on fire (in the original the verb 
is In the preseaé tense, indicating that it 
is habitiudly, continually, so set on fires 
sev below) by hell (which is itself éhe hedd 
of five, in Matt. v. 22, and many other 
places. These words are not to be ex- 


plained away: but are to he literally 
tuken. It is alae devil, for whom hell is 
prepared, that is the tempter and instigator 
of the Labitual sins of the tongue. Ht is 
out of the questiou [sce above to regard 
the sentence as alluding to the original 
temptations of the fall: equally so, to sup- 
pose it to have a future reference, and to 
nuply that the tougue shall be tormented 
iu hell: as some have done. Wiesinger 
says: “This passage reminds us, im its 
general Sense, of the Old Test. sayings, 
Prov. xvi. 27; Ps. exx. 2—45 Ecelus. xxviii. 
Lo? This lust clause is strikingly 
paralleled by the Targum on Ps. exx. 2, 
where the deceittul tongue is compared 
with coals of juniper, w hich are set on fire 
in hell beueath. But noue of these pas- 
sages treats of the destruction which the 
tongne brings on its own body). 

7,6.) The untaneableress of the tongue. 
The thought in ver. 3, though not directly 
leading on to this, vet is a hint tending 
towards it. For (a fresh faet ts addueed, 
substantiating the strong terms used of 
the mischief of the tongue) every nature 
(natural gencrie disposition and character 5 
and so below, when joined to of mau: not, 
Rind, ‘gens,’ as A. Ve and many Com- 
nentators) of beasts (quadrupeds, see be- 
low), and winged things, and of creeping 
things, aud things in the sea (creation is 
divided into these four classes. The tirst 
then is not to be taken tm its wide sense, 
as Acts xxvill. 4, 5, but as distinguished 
from the other three, i.e. as in quadrnpeds, 
beasts of the earth, proper. The classifi- 
cation in Peter's vision, Aets x., is dif- 
feront: “ Fourfooted things of the earth, 
and beasts, and creeping things, and 
winged things of heaven:” beasts there 
at leust ineludiug the fishes), is (habitually) 
tamed, and hath been tamed (has long ago 
been reduced into subjection : such taming 
has become an enduring fact in the world’s 
history, caxcmplilicd every day) by the 
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nature of man: § but the tongue * Set the tongue can xo 


can no one of men ever tame ; it | 
is a restless mischief; it is 'full of 9 7rerewith bless we God, 
9 Therewith 
we tthe Lord and Father; 


& therewith curse we men, ™ which jtade of God. 1 Out of 
similitude of | 2e same mouth proceedeth 


IPs, ext. 3. 


deadly poison. 


t So atl ovr 
oldest MSS. 


mM Gen . 
Vile & ia. 
are made after the 
God. 
proceedeth — blessing 


10 Out of the same mouth 
and 


man tame; it is aa unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison. 


bless cven the Father; and there- 
with curse we men, which 


and are made after the simili- 


blessing and cursing. Aly 
; | brethren, these things ought 
cursing’, | wet so te be. ™' Doth a 


My brethren, these things onght |/outtain send forth at the 


not so to be. 


11 Doth a fountain 


same place sweet water and 
bitter? 2 Can the fig tree, 


send forth out of the same elift the | my brethren, bear olive 


n Matt. vii.l6. sweet and the bitter ? 


fie tree, my brethren, bear olives, 
or a vine, figs? f neither ean salt | 


So ali our 
oldest MSS, 


nature (not, the great skill; nature means, 
as before, natural generic character) of 
man: 8.] but (exeeption) the tongue 
no one of men can tame (the assertion is 
absolute, not to be weakened by “ etthout 
great labour,” as some have done. The 
word in the original means, even fo lame, 
even once: not, to tame habitually. Now 
we see fully the meaning of ver. 2): 
it is a restless mischief, [it is] (eum- 
pare “adders’ poison is under their lips,” 
Ps. esl. 33 the characteristic follow- 
ing refers not to the word mischief, 
but back to the tongue. It is therefore 
neeessary to repeat “zé is”’) full of death- 
bringing poison. 9, 10.] Bvrempli- 
fication of the restless mischief, by the 
inconsistent use of the tongue, Thre first 
person is used of mankind in general, cou- 
sidered as one agent. Therewith bless we 
(ive. us upplied to God, “ praise we’) the 
Lord and Father (an unusual connexion 
to designate God: see ch. i. 27, where we 
have the more usual one, found also here 
in the ordinary text. Both terms are 
to be taken of the Father: the former, 
ou the side of Vis Power: the latter, 
ou that of His Love); and therewith 
curse we men, which (uot, who, which 
would personally designate certaie men 
thus made; but e&ek, generic. Vhis dis- 
tinetion, which some modern philologisis 
are striving to obliterate, is very Duportant 
in the rendering of Scripture, and hus been 
accurately observed by our English trans- 
lators) have been created (and are still, as 
the perfect tense shews, See below) after 


12" Can the berries? either a vine, figs? 


so can no fountain both 
yield salt water and fresh. 


the likeness of God (which remains in ns, 
marred indeed, but not, as is sometimes 
carelessly said, destroyed. This hkeness 
we ought to revere, in ourselves and in 
Gthers: and he who curses, despises it. 
Not man’s original state, but man’s present 
state is here under consideration: and on 
that consideration depends the force of the 
Apostle’s arguinent). 10.] Out of 
the same mouth cometh forth blessing 
and cursing (by this resuming and cullo- 
cation of the two opposite acts, the in- 
consisteney is further shewn). These 
things, my brethren, ought not so to 
take place. 

11.] Ilustration from nature, that 
such conduct is unnatural. Doth a foun- 
tain out of the same chink (hole, from 
whieh the water flows, in a rock, or in 
the earth) send forth the sweet and 
the bitter (water, of course: but there 
is no need to supply any thing: the con- 
trast is in the contrary nature of the 
two) ? 

12.| Shews further, that 2efurel or- 
ganizations do not bring forth things 
opposite to or inconsistent with their usual 


Jruits, but each one has one result, and 


that always. Can, my brethren, a fig 
tiee bring forth (see on the whole, Matt. vir. 
161. De Wette is wrong, when be says that 
thistles or the like would be bere, as there, 
more agreeable to the similitude. For the 
reasoning is uot here, that we must not look 
for good truit from a bad tree: but that no 
tree can bring forth fruit iIncousisteut with 
ils own ature) Olives, or @ vine, figs ? nex 
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13: Who is a wise man and 
endued with knowledg« 
among you? let him shew 
out of a good conversation 
his works with meekness of 
wisdom, 4 But fPye hare| 4 

bitler envying and strife in | works 
your hearts, glory uot, aad 


In a 
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139 Who ogal vit. 
and endued with 
knowledge amone you? let him 


shew out of his good conduct ? his pet 18. 


qch.i. 21. 


meekpess of wisdom. 


But Wo ye have "bitter envying + kom xiii. 
” no 


Ne not against the truth.) syd rivalry in your heart, § boast s Kem. ti.r7,zs, 


1S This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. 
1 For where enrying and 
strife is, there is confusion | 
and every evil work, But 
the wisdom that is from 


truth, 


sensual, 





(as if the former sentence had been a nega- 
tive one) can salt [water] bring forth 
sweet water (i.e. if the mouth emit enrs- 
jng, thereby making itselfa brackish spring, 
it cannot to any purpose also emit the sweet 
stream of praise and good words: if it 
appear to do so, all must be hypoerisy and 
incre seeming). 

13—18.] Wisdom must be shewn by 
meckness and peaceableness, not by cor- 
tentiousness, This paragraph is closely 
eonneeted with the subject of the chapter 
as cnonneed in ver. 1. Where that am- 
hition, and rivalry to be teachers, existed, 
there was snre to be contentiousness and 
every evil thing. 13.] Who is (com- 
pare the sinilar question in Ps. xxaiv. 12) 
wise and a man of knowledge (the same 
adjectives are joined in the Septuagint 
version in Dent. 1.138, 15; iv. 6. It is not 
easy to mark the dillerence, if any is here 
intended) among you? Let him shew out 
of (the Apostle seems again to be referring 
to hisreasoning iu ch. i. 18. The wisdom 
and &eowledge would be dead withont 
this exhibition, as faith without works) 
his good conduct (in lifv) his works (the 
good conduct is the general manifestation : 
the works, the particular results of that 
general manifestation. The sum of both 
makes up the werks in the former ease, 
ch. ii.) in meekuess of wisdom (im that 
meekness which is the proper attribute of 
wisdom), 

14—16.] Consequences of the opposite 
course. But if ye have (as is the facet: 
this is implied) bitter emulation (bitter 
seems to refer back to the example in vy. 
11, 12) and rivalry in your heart (out of 
which come thoughts and words and acts, 
see Matt. xv. 18, 19), do uot (in giving 


Vote oli 


not against and le not against the 
9 tThis wisdom is not one ¢ Phil iii 19. 


ch. i. 7. 


descending from above, but earthly, 
devilish. 
envying and rivalry is, there is eon- 
fasion and every evil thing. 


u ye ul Cor. iii. 3. 
wher e Gal. v. 20. 


1S “Vor 


17 But : 


yourselves out for wise, which [eompare 
ver. 15] you eannot really be) boast 
against and lie against the truth (of 
which their whole lives would be thus a 
negation and an opposition ;—which would 
be in their persons vaunted against and 
lied against). 

15.| Designation of such pretended 
wisdom. This wisdom is not one descend- 
ing from above (the verb is purposely thus 
broken up in the original, to throw out 
the negation, and to put the categorical 
word, descending, into prominence, as a 
elass to which this efsdon: does not beloug. 
So that we must not iniss this purpose by 
rendering ‘ descendeth not,” as does A. V.), 
but earthly (as the sharpest contrast to 
descending from above: belonging to this 
earth, and its life of sin and strife), sensual 
(it ts almost impossible to express satis- 
factorily in English the idea given by the 
original word here [ psychic, trom psyché, 
the soul]. Our ‘seul’ is so identitied 
with man’s spiritual part in eommon 
parlanee, that we have lost the distinetion 
between soul and spirit, exeept when we 
can give a periphrastic explanation. The 
idea here is, belouging to the unspiritual 
mind of man. See the whole treated in 
the note on Jude 19), devilish (like, or 
partaking of the nature of, the devils. 
This word must not be figuratively taken: 
it betokens both the origin of this hypo- 
eritieal wisdom [compare set on fire by 
hell, above, ver. 6}, and its eharacter: it 
is from,—not God, the giver of all true 
wisdom, ch. i. 5, bnt the devil,—and 
bears the character of its author). 
16.) Justification of the foregoing as- 
sertion, For where is emulation (in a 
bad sense) and rivalry (see above), there 
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pure, then peaceable, ‘gentle, easily 
persuaded, full of compassion and 
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above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be tutreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, 


is first 


yom.xi.2. good fruits, without doubting, Yand | without partiality, and 
“ates, anne } 1 18 2 Ay i adie without hypocrisy. %8 And 
‘f 7 . . 

aa without ao poerisy. ne Le the fruit of righteousness 

Mos. x. Be fruit of righteousness is SOWN 1 /ts sown ix peace of them 
att. a 

Phil.i.t. , eae sArleemene that make peace. 
Pui itt peace by them that work peace. 


TV. | From whence 


and fightings among 


is confusion (anarchy, restless disturb- 
ance), and every evil thing (or, deed). 

17, 18.] Character and praise of hea- 
venly wisdom. But (contrast) the wisdem 
from above is first of all pure (it is neces- 
sary to guard the mere English reader 
against the abuse of this text often fonnd, 
when it is made to signify that the hea- 
venly-wise must be pure, i.e. free from 
all contact with any thing that offends, 
before he can be peaceable: and thus it is 
used to further, instead of to discourage, 
an uncharitable spirit), then (i.e. ‘in the 
second place:’ its external qualities are 
now enumerated) peaceable, forbearing, 
easily persuaded, full of compassion (the 
great triumph of the Christian practical 
life is won by compassion: see ch. ii. 13) 
and good fruits (contrast to “every erél 
thing,” above), without doubting (as might 
be expected, from the various meanings of 
the Greek term thus rendered, this word has 
been variously interpreted. Luther, A. V., 
and most Commentators, render it ‘ without 
partiality. Twoconsiderations contribute 
to substantiate the rendering given above, 
which is that of De Wette, Wiesinger, 
and Huther. 1) The word would seem, 
from its close junction with ‘iithout hypo- 
erisy, rather to betoken an inner quality 
than an outward circumstance ; 2) when 
thus used of an inner quality, ch. i. 65 11. 
4, our Apostle, in common with other 
New Test. writers, signifies by it ‘to 
doubt? So that I would understand by it 
Sree from all ambiguity and simulation), 
without feigning (“these two charac- 
teristics are also added with especial 
reference to the state of things among the 
readers: on without doubting, compare 
ch. i, 6—8; hi. 4: on without feigning, 
ch, i, 22, 26; ii. 1.’ Huther). 18.] 
Before, in ver. 16, after the characteriza- 
tion came the statement of the result: 
and so now here. That result was de- 


you? come 
they not hence, even of your lusts 


IV.) From whence come 
WATS | wars and fightings among 
you? come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war 


come 





signated as a present one,” “coufusion and 
every evil thing :? this is a future one, 
but beautifully auticipated by the preg- 
nant expression of “fruit betig sown :” see 
below. But (so literally: passing from 
the subjective character to the objective 
result) fruit (or, the fruit) of righteous- 
ness (genitive of apposition: that fruit 
which is righteousness: see Heb. xii. 11; 
aud compare Isa, xxxii. 17: righteousness 
in its wider sense; in themselves and in 
others: in practice and in reward : in time 
and in eternity) is sewn (in saying this, 
the Apostle speaks in anticipation, as if a 
husbandman should this autumn be said 
to sow next year’s bread) in peace (be- 
tokening the spirit and mode in which 
the sowing takes place, as opposed to 
where envying and rivalry is) by them who 
work (better than ‘make,’ which seems 
to confine the meaning to the reconciling 
persons at variance. So also in Matt. v. 9) 
peace. 

Cuap. IV. 1—10.] Evxvhartations and 
pleadings, as connected with what pre- 
ceded, first against wars and fightings, 
then against the lusts and worldly desires 
out of-which these spring. And herein, 

1—3.] against wars and fightings, the 
origin of which is detailed and exposed. 
1,] Whence are wars, and whence 
fightings among you (by what follows, it 
would appear to be not contentions between 
teachers that are meant, or befween sects, 
but concerning “ mine” and “thine.” Gro- 
tius refers them to the tumults which pre- 
ceded the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
this idea, that these are strifes about mine 
and thine, confines them perhaps to too 
narrow a space; they seem rather, as 
Hnther, to represeut all those quarrels 
which spring up about common worldly 
iuterests from selfish considerations of 
pride, envy, covetousness, and the like)? 
Are they not from thence (this second 
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in your members? 2 Ye Athat war in your members” = Yea Kom, vii. 3. 
lust, and have not: ye kill. . be 
es we" Just, and have not ; ye comunit mare bP an. 


and desire to have, and’ 
cannot obtain: ye fight 
and war, yet ye have not, 
3 he 
nol, he- 


because ye ask not. 
ask, and receive 
cause ye ask that 
ye may consume it upor 
your lusts, 4 Ye adulterers 
and adulteresses, know ye 


not, 
ainiss, and 
amiss, 


‘lusts. 


our oldest MSS. 


question contains in faet the answer to the 


tormer, in an appeal to the consciences of 


the readers), from your lusts (literally, 
your pleasures) which militate (campaign, 
have their eamp, and, as it were, forage 
about. We are meant, m the figure used, 
to see as the adversaries, our fellow-men, 
agiiust whom, to put down whom and set 
ourselves up, our lusts are as it were au 
army of soldiers ever eneamped within us 
and waging war) in your members ? 

2.| carries on the assertion in detail. 
Ye desire (venerally : it is not said what : 
but evidently worldly possessions and 
honours are intended by the context, vv. 
+ if), and possess not (lust of possession 
docs not ensure possession itself, then 
comes a further step, out of this lust): 
ye murder (but how eomes murder to be 
introduced at this early stage of the de- 
velopment of dust, before desive fo have, 
which itself leads on to wars and fightings ? 
It appears as if we were meant to un- 
derstand it as alluding to such eases, e. ¢., 
as those ‘in the Old Test. of David and 
Ahab, who, in their desire to possess, com- 
mitted murder. And if it be said, that 
this is a hard saying of those who feared 
the Lord, be it remembered that the Apos- 
tle is speaking of wars and fightings, and 
though he may inelude under these terms 
the lesser forms of variance, the greater 
and more atrocious ones are clearly not 
exeluded, In the state of Jewish society 
during the apostolic age, it is to be feared 
that examples of them were but too plen- 
tiful, and there is no saying how far the 
Christiau portion of Jewish communities 
may have sutlered themselyes to become 
entangled in such quarrels and their mur- 
derous consequences) and envy, and are 
not able to obtain: yé fight and make 
war (these words form the final answer 
to the question with which the section 


aK 


ye fight and make war. + 
beeause ye 
recenve 
that ye may spend it ins your 
td Yo 
not that the friendship of Ye not that the friendship of the 


* tadult 
the world is enmity with | | world is enmity to God? f whosvever mane 
el John ii. 15. 


der, and ye envy, and eannot obtain : 


DUNG rretitee 
ask not: 8 ye ask 


not, “because ye ask 





t adulteresses, know ¢ 
I Jouni iii. 

one Oo 

al fie Ixxitt. 2 








omitted by all 
{John xy. 10. & xvii lk Gal. i. 10. 


begins : and are therefore not te be joined 
with the following, as iu the A. V.). 
Reason why ye have not. Ye have not, 
because ye ask not (in prayer to God: 
in the following verse he explains, and 
as it were corrects this) 8.| ye ask 
and do not receive, because ye ask amiss 
(with evil intent, see below), that ye may 
spend [it] (that which ye ask for) in (‘in 
the exercise of, ‘under the dominion of 2 
in does not belong to the verb,—‘ fhe ye 
may consume it upon,’ as A. V.: ‘may 
spend it,’ but to the state in which the 
spenders are, m the course of satistying) 
your lusts. The general sense is: if yon 
really prayed aright, this feeling of con- 
tinnal craving after more worldly things 
would not exist: all your proper wants 
would be supplied: and these improper 
ones which beget wars and tightings among 
you would not exist. Ye would ask, and 
ask aright, and consequently would obtain. 
4.| Ye adulteresses (the occur- 
renee of the feminine only is rightly ex- 
plained hy Theile: * This denoutination, 
tuken from the feminine, and not from 
the masculine, might be suggested by the 
fire itself. For it puts God in the place 
of husband : and thus it is as natural to 
eall individual men adulteresses, as the 
whole human race, or any particular na- 
tion.” Some have thought that St. James 
isaddressing Churcheshere. But Godis the 
Lord and liusband of every soul that is His, 
as uch as of every churell ; and the in- 
dignant exclamation of the Apostle is just 
as applicable tu every one who torsakes his 
or lier God, as to an apostate churcli. 
This is one of those eases where the testi- 
mony of our ancient MSS, is so valuable, 
in restoring to us the nervous and preg- 
nant rebuke of the original), know ye not 
that the friendship of the world (the world 
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therefore shall be minded to be a! God? whosoever therefore 


friend of the 
enemy of Gad. 


that the seripture saith im vain, 
+he plaeed om 


& The that 


g See Gen. vi. 
6. & vil 2 
Numb. 
Devt, 
1,21 
Prove xsi. 1. gy 

+ So all our giveth 
aldest M 
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Spirit 





xiie 








saith, © God 


Matt. xaiii. 12. 


fore he 


in 
6. Prov. iii, 34. & xxix. 35. 





men’s interests and ambitions and employ- 
ments, In so furas they are withont God) 
is enmity (the state of being an enemy) 
of God (the man who is taken out of the 
world by Christ, eannot again become ¢ 
triend and companion of worldly men and 
their schemes for selt) without passing into 
emnity with God, of whose tamily he was 
a reconciled member. God and the world 
stand opposed to one another: so that a 
man cannot jotu the one without deserting 
the other. This is turther «tated in what 
follows)? whosoever therefore (particular 
consequenee on the general axiom just 
stated ; carried however further, into all 
approach to, and not mercly the comple- 
tion of the ontward state) shall be minded 
(sets his mind and thonght and wish that 
way. He that would be a friend of the 
world, must make up his wind to be (oud’s 
enemy) to be a friend of the world, is 
(thereby, by the proceeding in the diree- 
tion indicated by that m/nd) constituted 
(as above ; uot merely ‘is, or * becomes 2? 
“beeones,’? ‘then and there,’ is rather 
the meaning) an enemy of God. 

5, 6.] Zestimony from Seripture to con- 
vince further those who might question 
what has just beenstated. Or (the tormula 
puts a hypothetical alternative, the assamp- 
tion of which negatives itself’) do you think 
that the Scripture saith in vain, The 
Spirit that He (God) placed in us (viz. 
when the Spirit descended on the church) 
jealously desireth (us for his own)? These 
words connect naturally with the fore- 
going, We are married to one, even (God, 
who has implanted in us His Spirit: and 
He is a jeaslons God, who will not. suiler 
us to be friends of His enemy and His 
friends at the same time. The only dith- 
culty seems to be, to trace this latter say- 
ing inany part of Scripture. PE will state 
the solution which scams to me the most 
probable, and then give an acconu! of 
other methods et solving it. “Phe enopha-is 
ot this clanse Hes on the words jealcusly 


world becometh 
5 Or do ye think | 


us jealously desireth us ? 
the greater grace. 
resisteth the 


Luke i682. & siv. ) & xviii 4. 1 Pet v. 6. 


will he a friend of the 
world is the enemy of God. 
5 Do ye think that the 
| seripture saith in vain, The 
spirit that dwelleth in us 
| lusteth to envy? 6 But he 
8 But he | giveth more grace. Where- 
Where- fore hesaith, Gad resisteth 


an 


desireth: and, interpreting those words 
as above, we are naturally led to ask, is 
there any chapter or passage especially, 
where sueh a mind towards His people is 
ascribed to God? And this direets our 
thoughts at once to Deut. xxxii., where 
the love of Jehovah for Israel, and His 
jealousy over them is deseribed. In that 
surg of Moses we have this very word 
uscd of God, ver, 19-—21. So that here we 
have the elements of the sense of that 
which is cited, viz. the jealous desire of the 
Lord over His people. And for the rest, 
“ the Spirit that He placed in us,” the ouly 
solution seems to be, that the Apostle 
translates into the language of the Gospel 
the former declarations of the God of 
Isracl, e.g. such as that Num. xxxv. 34, 
“I the Lord dwell among the children of 
Zsrael,” combining them with such pro- 
phecies as Ezek, xxxvi. 27, “2 will put 
ay Spirit within you.’ Town that 
such a solution does not seem to me 
wholly satisfactory: still there is nothing 
improbable in the idea that St. James 
may have combined the general sense of 
Serniptare on the point of God's jealousy 
over Is people, and instead of the God 
who dwelt in Israel, may have placed the 
Holy Spirit who dwelleth in us. At all 
events it is better to understand it thus, 
than to foree the words of the citation 
from their simple meaning. The state- 
ment of the other juterpretations of this 
dificult verse would be quite unintelligible 
toan English reader. [t will be found in 
my Greek Test. With regard to the sense 
above given, as fitting into the eonteat, 
Theile well says, that it introduces us into 
the same figurative realm of thought in 
which the appellation “ @dulteresses”? placed 


us before. The Apostle is speaking of 
fhe cager and jealous love of God 


towards those whom He has united as it 
were in the bond of marriage with Himself. 

6 | But He Gad: hy His Holy 
Spirit aMule in us, the same subject as 
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the proud, hut giveth qraee proud, but 
vutothehumble. 7 Subinit 
wovrselves ther foreta God, 
Resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you. ® Draw 


humble. 


is 


nigh ta God, and he well 


draw nigh to you. Clearse 


your fauds, ye siiaers ; to you, 
and purify your hearts, 
ye donble minded. ° Be 
affiicted, aad mourn, and 


weep: let your laughter be 


hearts, ye 


turned fo movrning, aud your laugh 
sour joy fo heaviness, s | : 
my, and \ 


"0 Llamble yourselves in the | 
sight of the Lord, and he 
shall lift you up. Y Speak 


10 ~P Be hu 


in the previous sentence) giveth the more 
grace (the more and greater, for this long- 
jug and jealous desire): wherefore he 
saith (the Spirit, again: for it is the same 
Spirit who is implanted in us that speaks 
in Scripture), God (cde Lord, in the Sep- 
tuagint: aid the same variation is found 
where the words are again cited in 1 Vet. 
v. 5) is set against the proud, but giveth 
grace to the lowly (see Nom. xii. 16. This 
isa proof that the ambitious and restless 
after worldly honours and riches, are God’s 
chemies, wherers the humble and lowly 
sre the objects of His gifts of ever-increas- 
ing grace, The intercnee tollows in the 
shane of solemn exhortation). 7—10. | 
{abmit yourselves therefore to God (ad- 
die sed niainly to the proud—the “adul- 
fevesses” above; but also to all): but resist 
the devil (the re/ee of this world), and he 
chall flee (better than the A.V. ‘2ei/l flees 
which is merely an assurance as from wan 
town: this is a divine promise) from you: 
draw near to God, and He will draw near 
(here better ‘wei? in speaking of the 
divine dealings, positive declarations are 
Letter softencd: see John xvi. 23, A.V. 
Not that this is always observed : see Rev. 
vii, 17, AL V.). 0 But it is only the pure in 
heart and hand that can approach God; 
therefore—Purify your hands (the hands 
Teing the external orgaus of action, and 
becoming polluted by the act, as e. g. by 
htood in the act of murder: see Isa. i. 15, 
Hix. 3: 1 Tim. ii. 8 And, for both the 
particulars here mentioned, Ps. xxiv. 4), 
y2 sinners: and make chaste your hearts 
Gn allusion to the figure of “adultery” 
xbove), ye double-minded (ye whose aflec- 
tens are divided between God and the 
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sinners, and ™imake chaste you 


and he will exalt you. 
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/ giveth grace unto the 


7 Subunit yourselves there- 

fore to God: but tresist the devil, |e iv %7. 
wid he shall flee from yous 5 ® draw ad eho ty 
near to God, and be will draw near * 


'Pority your hands, ye 1ss.it6. 


ym Pet.i 
Vdolu 

neh. i. 8 

o Matt, v, 4. 
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"double-nunded. 9 ® Be 


afflicted, and monrn and weep: let 


ter be timmed into mourn- 

our joy into humihation. 

mbled before the Lord, 

1a Speak 
xviii. 14. 

q Eph. iv.31. 1 Pet. ii.d 


p Job xxii. 29, 
Matt. xxiii. 
Iz, Luke 
xiv. 1. & 


1 Pet. v. 6. 


world. The Apostle is addressing not two 
elasses of persons, but one and the same: 
the sinners are double-minded). 
9.] This eannot be done without frue aad 
earnest repentance, leading them through 
deep sorrow, Be wretched (iu your minds, 
trom a sense of your sinfulness. That such 
fecling will have its outward demonstrations 
is evident: but this word itself does not 
allude to them), and mourn and weep (here 
again, the exhortation does not regard out- 
ward things, as a mourning habit, or the 
like. These may follow on that whieh is 
here commanded, but are not the thing 
itself): let your laughter be turned into 
mourning (now he speaks rather of outward 
manifestations), and your joy into humilia- 
tion (literally, casting down of the eyes: 
hence shame or humiliation, which pro- 
duces such downeast looks. These latter 
are more said of the inner states of mind). 
10. | Conclusion of the exhortation : the 
true way to exaltation, throngh humility. 
Be humbled before the Lord (Matt. xxiii. 
12, and 1 Pet. v. 6G: but “under the hand 
of God” there is not an equivalent to in 
the sight of, or, before the Lord here. 
The latter gives more the realization in the 
soul of the presence of God, as drawing 
near to Him in humility: that, the sub- 
jection to Him in recognition of His pro- 
vidence aud His judgments. the Lord, 
not Christ, but the Father: see on ch. i. 
7), and He shall exalt you (both here and 
hereatter: by His grace and counsel here 
to the hidden glory of His waiting children, 
and by Ifis fruition and presence hereatter 
to the ineffable glory of His manifested 
children; in due time, as 1 Pet. v. 6. Com- 
pare Lukei. 52; Joby. 11; Ezek. xxi. 26). 
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not one against another, brethren :|#f er? one of another, 


he that speaketh agaist a brother, 
Tor jndgeth his brother, speaketh | judgeth his brother, speak- 
against the law and judgeth the ¢ evil of the law, and 
law: but if thou judgest the law, 
thou art not a doer of the law, but 
12 One is the lawgiver 
and judge, She who is able to save 
and destroy: but thou, ‘who art! who art thou that judgest 
thou that judgest + thy neighbour ? | other? 
18 "(oto now, ye that say, To day, 


r Matt. vii. 1. 
Luke vi. 37. 
Rom. ii. 1. 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 


1 Pe 
a judge. 
s Matt. x. 28. 
t Rom. xiv. 4, 
13. 
} So allour 
oldest MSS. 
u Proy. xxvii. 


1. Luke ail. 
18, &e. 


11, 12.) Evhortation against evil spéak- 
ing and uncharitable judgment. Some 
have thought that there is no close con- 
nexion with the preeeding: and Huther 
urges this from the milder word brethren 
being here used, whereas before it was 
“ adulteresses,’  “ sinners,” “ double- 
minded.” But it may be observed, that 
St. James frequently begins his exhorta- 
tions mildly, and moves onward into 
severity: in this very paragraph we have 
an exainple of it, where unquestionably the 
tone of the question, “ Who art thou that 
judgest thy neighbour?” is more severe 
than the “brethren” with whieh it began. 
The connexion is with the whole spirit of 
this part of the Epistle, as dissuading 
mutual quarrels, undue self exaltation, and 
neighbour depreciation. Chap. ili. dealt 
with the sins of the tongne : and now, after 
speakiug against pride and strife, the 
Apostle naturally returns to them, as 
springing out of a proud uneharitable 
spirit. Do not speak against one another 
(it is evident, what sort of speakiug against 
one another he means, by the junetion of 
judging with it below: itis that kind which 
follows upon unfavourable judgment :— de- 
preciation of character and motive), bre- 
thren (prepares the way for the frequent 
mention of @ brother below): he that 
speaketh against a brother, or judgeth his 
brother, speaketh against the law (of 
Christian life: the old moral law glorified 
and amplified by Christ : the “soya law,” 
ch. ii, 8; “law of Christ,’ i. 25), and 
judgeth the law (viz. by setting himself 
up over that law, as prououneing npon its 
observinee or non-observanee hy another): 
bat if (as thou do-t) thou judgest the law, 
thou art not a doer of the law, but a 
judge (seeing that he who judges, judges 
not only the man before him, but the Low 


brethren. He that speak- 
eth evil of his brother, and 


judgeth the law: but if 
thou judge the law, thou 
art not a doer of the law, 
but a judge. \* There is 
one lawgiver, who is able 
to sare and to destroy: 


13 Go to now, 
ye that say, To day or to 





also: for he pronounces not only on the 
fact, but on that fact being, or not being, 
a breach of the law. So that thus to 
bring men’s aetions nuder the eognizance 
of the law, is the offiee of a jndge). 

12.] One (God) is the lawgiver and 
judge (unites these two offices in His own 
person: the latter of them depending on 
the former), He who is able to save and 
destroy (He who is able, beeause He alone 
has the power to earry out His judgment 
when pronouneed. On the word save, sce 
on eh, i. 21, ii. 14, as relating to ultimate 
salvation : and on save and destroy, Matt. 
x. 28, to which this is the key-text, fixing 
the reference there to God, and not to 
God’s Enemy): but thou, who art thou 
(thou feeble man, who hast no sueh power, 
and who art not the lawgiver) that judgest 
thy neighbour ? 

13—17.] Against ungodly and presump- 
tnous confidence in our worldly plans for 
the future. This again falls into the 
previous context, where we are warned 
against hearts divided between God and 
the world. But, as has been rightly re- 
marked as early as Bede, and by many 
since, St. James, though earrying on 
the same subject, is no longer, trom this 
place to ch. v. 6, addressing members of 
Christ’s church, but those without: the 
ungodly and the rich in this world. This 
however must be taken with just this re- 
servation,—that he addresses Christians in 
so fur as they allow themsclyes to be iden- 
tified with those others. This first para- 
graph, for example, might well serve as a 
warning for Christians who are in the habit 
of leaving God ont of their thoughts aad 
plans. That it is still Jews who are ad- 
dressed, appears from ver, 15, and eh, v. 4. 
Go to now (Bengel calls this an exelama- 
tion to excite atteutiou. This seems to be 
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morrow ire will go infojor ta morrow, we will @o into this 


such a city, aad continue 


Citys XE 
there a year, and buy aid ty and 


sland get gain: Sarhere. | VCur, 


will 
and will traffie and eet @ain 


spend there one 


as ye know nod wha shall) Ut (whereas ye know not what shall 


morrow, Bur 
wheal is your life? It is ; 
even a vapour, that ap-| VOU hte ? 
peareth for a little time, 
and then eanisheth away. 
WW For that ye onght to 
sup, If the Lord will, we 
shall lire, aud do this. or 
that, '6 But now ye re- 
forever in your boastings : 
all such rejoicing is evil. 
17 Therefore to him that 
knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it ts 
sin, 


he oa the 
he Ol 





ing ds evil. 


the trne view of it: ‘come on let us 
reason together: as in Isa, 1. 18, The 
now serves to mark the time, as noted hy 
the point to which the argument of the 
Epistle has arrived), ye that say To-day, 
or to-morrow (or supposes an alternative, 
“to-day, if may be, or to-morrow 2 if, 
with seme ancient MSS,, we read and, 
the two days are assigned for the journey, 
without any alternative), we will go into 
this Quost Commentators render, ¢ Ais 
vr that, equivalent to ‘such a’ as ACV: 
but this is not the usage of the word 
in the original, this city capresses iu 
general terms the eity then present to the 
ini of the speaker) city, aud will speud 
there one year (A. V., “continne there a 
year,” is not accurate. It is, ** spend a vear 
there,” which savours of presumption much 
more strongly and vividly. They speak, 
us Bengel says, as if intending afterwards 
to settle about the following years), and 
will traffic (this word brings up the worldly 
nature of the plan) and get gain: 

14.) whereas ye know not the (event) 
(ur, matter, or content: the more general 
und indetinite, the better. The original 
has only, that of the morrow) of the 
morrow: for (substantiates the ignorance 
just alleged) of what sort (depreciative, 
as in 1 Pet. ii. 20) is your life ? for (refers 
to the depreeiative force in of what sort: 
‘T may well pour contempt on it, for .. .’) 
ye are (ye yourselves: so that auy thing 


of yours, even your life, must partake of 


the same unstability and transitoriuess. 
So in eh. i. 10 the rich is said to 
pass away as the Hower of the grass, 


the morrow, 
*Por tye are a yaporr, = fb vil.7. 
Which appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away) ; 
stevd of your saying, ¥ If the Lord , 
will, we shall both live, and shall sx 
do this or that. 
in your vainglory: Zall such boast- 21 Cor. v.6. 


For what 1s 





‘sc " 
eh i, 10, 
Diet. i. 2a, 
~ os UJohu ii. 17. 
15 Vli= ¢ So (probably) 
ail our oldest 
MNS. 





Heb. vi. 3. 


16 But now ye boast 


17 So that # to him that » "uke xia 


ohn ix. al, 


knoweth to do good, and doeth it Rant, 
not, to hii it is sin, 


Q1, 82. & ii. 
17, 18, 28. 


It is not your /fe, which is not a thing 
seen, but ye, that appear for a Rifle 
while) a vapour, which appeareth for a 
little time, afterwards, as it appeared, so 
(i.e, ‘vanishing as it came’) vanishing : 
15.] (ver. 14 was parenthetical, 
and demonstrated the folly of their con- 
duct. Now the sense proceeds) instead 
of your saying, If the Lord (God, as usual 
in this Epistle: see on ver. 10) will (pro- 
perly, shall have willed; i.e. have so 
determined it in His counsel), we shall 
both live, and shall do this or that. 
16.] But (contrast to the spirit of re- 
signation to the divine will just recom- 
mended) now (as things now are, sce 
1 Cor. v. 11; xiv. 6) ye boast in (not, 
as in ch, i. 9, ‘make your boast in:’ the 
tn indicates the state, as in ch. til, 18; 
and iv. 3 especially. The vainglory is 
the souree, but not the material of the 
boasting) your vaingloriousnesses (so 
literally. The word signifies the self: 
deceived and groundless confidence in the 
stability of life and health on which the 
worldly pride themselves. On this, as on 
its foundation, your boastful specches are 
built): all such boasting (all boasting so 
inade und so grounded) is evil. 17.) 
This conelusion is most naturally under- 
stood to refer to the universal notoricty 
of the shortness of liuman Hie, and to 
apply only to the subject just treated). So 
that (therefore we see by this example the 
truth of the general axiom... .) to him 
who knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not (not merely, omits fo do if, as might 
be the case if it were some one definite 
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FL.) Go to now, ye rich 
| men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall 
2 Your 
garments riches are corrupted, and 
ur garments are motk- 
aten. 3 Your gold ard 


and your silver is rusted through : | sitver is cankered ; and 
and the rust of them shall be for a| fe rust of them shall be 


testimony to you, and shall eat your 


flesh as fire. 


e Rom. ii. 5. 


deed that was spoken of. It is not sins 
of omission that men are here convicted 
of, as so often mistakenly supposed : but 
the doing eri, as in the ease of the speech 
above supposed, where good is casy and 
obyious), it is sin to him (i. e. reckoned to 
hin is sin). 

Cuap. V. 1—6.] Denuneiation of woe 
on the rich in this world. These verses 
need not necessarily be addressed (as 
Huther) to the same persons as ch. iy. 13 
ff. Indeed the go to now repeated seems to 
indicate a fresh beginning. Commentators 
have differed as to whether this denunci- 
tion has for its object, or not, exhortation 
to repentance. I believe the right answer 
to be, much as De Wette, that in the ont- 
ward form indeed the words contain no 
snch exhortation: but that we are bound 
to believe all such triumphant denuncia- 
tion to have but one ultimate view, tliat 
of grace and mercy to those addressed. 
That such does not here appear, is owing 
chietly to the close proximity of jndgmen:, 
which the writer has before him. Calvin 
theu is in the main right,—when he says, 
“ They are wrong who imagine that James 
is here exhorting rich men to repentance : 
it scems to me rather to be a simple de- 
nunciation of the judgment of God, with 
which he wished to alarm them withont 
hope of pardon,”—except iu those four 
last rather characteristic words. 1.| Go 
to now (see above, ch. iv. 13), ye rich, go 
weep (the fexse in the original gives the 
command a concentrated foree, as that 
which onght to be done at onee and 
without delay), howling (it is a word in 
the Old Test. coutined to the prophets, 
and used, as here, with reference to the 
near approach of God’s judgments. 
Isa. xiii. 6) over your miseries which are 
coming on (no supply of the word “ you” 
is required after the verb. These miserics 
ure not to be thonght of as the natural 
aud determined end of all worldly riches, 


See 


a witness against you, and 
shall eat your flesk as it 


Ye laid up treasure! werefire. Ye have heaped 


hut are the judgments connected with the 
coming of the Lord: see ver. 8. It may 
be that this prospect was as yet intimately 
bound up with the approaching destruction 
of the Jewish eity and polity: for it must 
be remembered that they are Jews who are 
here addressed). 2.) The effecé of the 
coming judgment is depicted as already 
present, and its material as already stored 
up against them. What is meant by 
the figure used, we learn in ver. 4. Your 
riches are corrupted (see Job xxxili. 21; 
xl. 7. The expression is figurative, and 
to be understood of @/? riches ;—‘ your 
possessions’), and your garments (the 
general term riches is now split into its 
component parts, clothing and treasnre) 
are become moth-eaten (ref.: sce also Isa. 
li. 8; Aets xii. 23. The reference to 
Matt. vi. 19, 20 is obvions) : 3.| your 
gold and your silver is rusted throug2 
(the language is popular, secing that go. 
does not contract rust. In the Episile 
of Jeremiah, xii. 24, the same terms 
are used of golden and silver images 
of idols, Rust, happening generally to 
metals, is predicated of gold and silver 
without care for exact precision. So that 
there is no need to seek for some inter- 
pretation which may make the expression 
trne of gold, as that [Bretschneider | cop- 
per vessels plated with gold are intended. 
The stern and vivid depiction of prophetic 
denuneiation does not take such  trities 
into account), and the rust of them sha!l 
be for a testimony to you (not, as A. V., 
“ayainst you,” ice, the rust which you 
have allowed to avcumulate ou them by 
want of use, shall testify against you in 
judgment, —but, as Wiesinzer and Huther 
rightly, seeing that the rust is the effect of 
judgment begun, not of want of use,—the 
rust of them is a token what shall happen 
to yourselves: in the consuming of your 
wealth, you see depicted your own), and 
shall eat your flesh as fire (i. e. as firo 
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have reaped are entered Into the exrs of the Lord of Sabaoth. 


into the ears of the Lord 
of sabaoth. 5% Ye have 
lived in pleasure on the 


earth, and been wanton; , hearts in the day of slaughter, 
: el ae 

ye have nourished yours « Ve condemned, ye murdered the gch.ii.s. 

cts di 


hearts, as in a day of 
slaughter, © Ye have con- 
denned and killed the just ; | 
and ke doth not resis! you. | 


devours the flesh). Ye laid up treasure 
in (not “for,” or “against’’) the last 
days (i.e. in these, the last days before 
the eoming of the Lord, ye, instead of re- 
penting and saving your souls, laid up 
treasure to no profit ; employed yourselves 
in the vain acenmulation of this world’s 
wealth. The past tense, as so often when 
the course of life and action is spoken of, is 
used asif from the stunding-point of the day 
of judgment, looking back over this life). 

4—6.] Specification of the sins, the 
ineipient judgments for whieh hitherto 
have been hinted at under the figures 
of rust and moth. And 4.) the unjust 
Srands of the rich, in non payment of 
just debts. Behold (belongs to the fervid 
graphic style), the hire of the workmen 
who mowed your fields, which has been 
held back (for the sense, sce Lev. xix. 13; 
Jer. xxif. 13, and especially Mal. iti. 5. 
In Eeclus. xxxiv. 22, we have, “ He that 
defraudeth the labourer of his hire is a 
bloodshedder”’), evieth out (tor vengeance 
on you. See Gen. iv. 10) from you (i.e. 
trom your possession, where you have 
deposited it: from your eotlers, where it 
lies): and the cries of them who reaped 
have entered into the ears of the Lora of 
hosts (not only does the abstraeted hire 
ery out from its place, but the defranded 
victims themselyes join, and the cry is 
heard of God. This is the only place 
in the New Test. where the Lord of 
Sabaoth (hosts) is used hy any writer: 
Rtom. ix. 29 is a citation. The Jewish 
character of the whole will sufficiently 
account for it. Bede gives another reason, 
which also donbtless was in the Apostle’s 
mind: “ Ife ealls God the Lord of armies, 
to strike terror into those who imagine 
that the poor have no deftnder ”). 


Just man: he doth not resist you, 


> € Ve lived in pleasure on the earth, feb sxi.15. 


Amos vi. 1, 


ye were wanton: ye nourished your jj, £ok**+ 
1 Tim. v. 6. 





5.] Seeond class of sins: luxury and 
self-indulgence. Ye luxuriated on the 
earth (the last words of ver. -# placed the 
thought in heaven, where their judginent 
is laid up) and wantoned, ye nourished 
(satiated, fattened) your hearts (compure 
Acts xiv. 17. Although the body is really 
that which is filled, the heart is that in 
which the satisfaction of repletion is felt) 
in the day of slaughter (i.e. as Theile, 
“Like eattle, who on the very day of 
slanghter fecd aud fill themselves, happy 
and careless.” Compare Jer. xii. 3. 
This seems the simplest and most obvious 
interpretation. Many Commentators nn- 
derstand the day of slauyhter to mean 
a day of banqueting, when oxen and fat- 
lings are slain). 

6.| Third class of sins : condemaiug the 
innocent. Ye condemned, ye murdered 
the just man (these words are probably 
spoken generally, the singular being col- 
lective, “ The just imax,’ not merely 
“the innocent man;” it is his justice 
itself which provokes the enmity and 
ernelty of the rick. It has been usual to 
reter these words to the condemnation 
aud exeeution of Christ. But there is 
surely nothing iu the context to indicate 
this, further than that sueh a partieular 
ease may be ineluded in the general charge, 
as its most notorious example. I eannot 
see, with Huther, how the present tense, 
“doth not resist,” makes against this; for 
any how we must suppose a change of 
sense before the presené can be introduced : 
and then it may as well be a description 
of Christ’s patient endurance, or of His 
present long-suffering, as of the present 
meckness of the [generie] just man. But 
T prefer the latter, and with it the other 
refercuce throughout) + he (the gust man) 
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7 Be patient therefore, brethren, until * Be patient therefore, bre- 


the coming of the Lord. 


thren, unto the coining of 


Behold, the jy, Lord. Behold, the 


husbandman waiteth for the precious | jxstandman waiteth for 


fruit of the earth, beg patient over 
it’ till it shall have received "the 
early and latter + [rain]: & be ye 
also patient: establish your hearts, 
‘because the coming of the Lord is 
not, brethren, 
Sane) mp- Ohe against another, that ye be not 
judged: behold, the judge !stand- 
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unere  nioh, 9 ® Murmur 
others (the 
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stead, This 
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originally no , 
ae eth before the 
eLpT . 
iPhil.iv. 5. Heb. x. 25, 87. 1 Pet. iv. 7. 
Heb. xi. 35, &e. 


door. 





doth not resist you (the behaviour of the 
just under your persecutions is ever that 
of meckness and submission. This last 
clause serves as a note of transition to 
what follows. So Herder remarks, as cited 
by Wiesinger: “ And thus we have as it 
were standing before us the slain and 
unresisting righteous man, when lo the 
curtain falls: Be patient, brethren, wait!” 
See, on the whole sense, Amos ii. 6,73 v. 
12; and the description in Wisd. ii.6—20). 

W—11.] Evhortationto suffering Chris- 
tians to endure unto the coming of the Lord, 
On the connexion, see above, 7.) Be 
patient therefore (“therefore”’ is a gene- 
ral reference to the prophetic strain of the 
previous passage: judgment ou your op- 
pressors being so near, and your own part, 
as the Lord’s just ones, being that of un- 
resistingness), brethren (contrast to the 
rich men, last addressed), until the coming 
of the Lord (i.e. here, beyond all reasou- 
able question, of Christ. The Lord, it 
is true, usually in this Epistle is to be 
taken in the Old Test. sense, as devoting 
the Father; bat we have in ch. i. 13 ii. 1, 
examples of St. James using it of our 
Saviour, and it is therefore better to keep 
so well-known a phrase to its ordinary 
meaning), Mneouragement by the 
exampte of the kusbandinex. Behold, 
the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, being patient over it 
(with reference to it: as it were sifting 
over it and watching it) tillit (better than 
‘he, as Luther aud A. V.) shall have re- 
ceived the early and latter [rain | (see ret. 
It appears that the early rain fell in Oct. 
Nov., and Vee, extending, with oceasional 
snow, into Jan. See ref, Deut. Jer.: 


k ch. iv. 14 


the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long pa- 
tience for it, until he re- 
ceive the early and latter 
rain. § Be ye also patient; 
stablish your hearts: for 
the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh. % Grudge 
not one against another, 
brethren, lest ye be con- 
denned: behold, the jucye 
lym Take, standeth before the door. 

1 Matt. xxiv. 33. 1 Cor.iv. 6. m Matt. v.12. 





and after fine spring weather in Feb., the 
latter rain in Mareh to the end of April, 
Jer. iii. 3, Heb. and A. V.): 8.] be ye 
also patient (as well as, after the example 
of, the husbandman): establish (confirm, 
strengthen, both which are required for 
patience) your hearts, because the coming 
of the Lord is nigh. 

9.] Evhortation to mutual forbearance. 
“He has been encouraging them to suffer 
open and grave injuries from the wicked 
with fortitude: he now exhorts the same 
persons to be prompt in making up, or 
eoneealing, those lesser offenees whieh 
often arise among Christiaus themselves. 
For it happens that those who bear often 
with equanimity the greatest contumelies 
and injuries from enemies and wicked men, 
yet eannot easily bear much less offences 
when given by their brethren.” Horneius. 
Murmur not, brethren,against one another, 
that ye be not judged (seeing that mur- 
muriug against one another involves the 
violation of our Lord’s “ judge not” [Matt. 
vii. 1], he finishes with the following clause 
there, “ that ye be not judged: the passive 
verb here, as there, being to be taken in a 
condemnatory sense, or at all events as as- 
suming the condemnatory issne): behold, 
the Judge standeth before the door (the 
Judge, viz. the Lord. These last words 
are added with a view to both portions 
of the sentenee preeeding, not to the 
latter one only. The near approach of 
the Judge is a motive for suspending our 
own judgment, as well as for deterring 
us from incurring that speedy judgment 
on ourselves which we shall ineur if we do 
not suspend it). 

10, 11.) Lucouragement to patience in 
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2 But above all things, my brethren, 
rewear not, ueither by the heaven,  Mattr.sce. 
nor by the earth, nor by any other 


earth, neither by any other’ oath : but let your yea be yea, and 


affliction by Old Test. examples. Take, my 
brethren, as an example of affliction (not 
‘of enduring’ or ‘suffering affliction,’ as 
A. V.) and of patience the prophets (so 
Matt. v. 12), who spoke in the name (or, 
by the name) of the Lord (Gad). 11.] 
Another example, in which a further point 
is gained. Behold, we count happy them 
that have endured (see Matt. v.10): ye 
[have] heard of the endurance of Jcb; 
behold also (A. V. “and have seen.” Vhe 
testimony of the ancient MSS, is divided ; 
but the imperative is the more probable 
reading) the end of the Lord (‘the ter- 
mination which the Lord [in Old Test. 
sense] gave?’ do not limit your attention 
to Job’s sufferings, but look on to the end 
and see the merey shewn him by God) ; 
for (better than ‘ fAai,’ as A. V.: the sense 
being, “Job’s patience is known to you 
all: do not rest there, but look on to the 
end whieh God gave him: and it is well 
worth your while so to do, for you will 
find that He is, &e.”’ And this has ap- 
parently oecasioned the repetition by the 
Apostle of the words the Lord) the Lord 
is very pitiful and merciful (this re- 
membrance of God’s pity and merey would 
cneourage them also to hope that what- 
ever their sufferings, the “end of the 
Lord” might prove similar in their own 
case). 

12—20.] Various exhortations and de- 
hortations, connected with the foregoing 
ehietly by the situation, sufferings, and 
duties of the readers. 12.) This de- 
hortation from swearing is connected with 
what went before by the obvious peril that 
they, whose temptations were toimpationce 
uader suflering, might be betrayed by that 
impatienee into hasty swearing and impre- 
vations. That this suffering state of theirs 


is still is view, is evident from “ Zs any 
afflicted 2?” which follows: that it afone is 
not in view is equally evident, from the 
“Ts any merry ?” whieh also follows, So 
that we may safely say that the Apostle 
passes from their partienlar temptations 
under snifering to their general tempta- 
tions in life. But (coutrast of the spirit 
which would prompt that which he is 
about to forbid, to that recommended 
in the last verses) above all things (mcan- 
ing, ‘So far is the practice alien from 
Christian meckness, that whatever you 
feel or say, let it not for a moment be 
given way to’), my brethren, swear not, 
neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, 
nor by any other oath (Huther’s note 
here is valnable and just: “It is to be 
noticed, that swearing y the naine of 
God is not mentioned: tor we must net 
imagine that this is included in the last 
member of the clause, the Apostle in- 
tending evidently by the words, ‘or by 
any other oath, to point ouly at similar 
formule, of which several are mentioned 
in Matt. v. 84, 35. Had he intended to 
forbid swearing by the name of God, he 
would most certainly have mentioned it 
expressly: for not ouly is it in the law, 
in contradistinetion to other oaths, com- 
manded,—see Deut. vi. 13; x. 20; Ps. 
Ixiii, 11,—but in the prophets is an- 
nounced as a token of the future tura- 
ing of men to God: vef. Isa.; Jer. xii. 16; 
xxii. 7, 8. The omission of notice of (his 
oath shews that James in this warning has 
in view only the abuse, common among the 
Jews generally and anong his readers, 
of introdueing iu the comimou every-day 
aflairs of Hite, instead of the common yea 
and nay, such asseverations as Chose here 
mentioned : so that we are nol justified in 
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shall save the sick man, 


dedueing from his words any prohibition of 
swearing in geueral, as has been attempted 
by many expositors of our Epistle. ‘The use 
of oaths by heaven, Ke., arises on the one 
hand from forgetting that every oath, in 
its deeper significance, is a swearing by 
God, and on the other from a deprecia- 
tion of simple truth in words: either way 
therefore from a lightness and frivolity 
which is in direet contrast to the earnest 
seriousness of a Christian spirit.” See ny 
note on Matt. v. 34): but (contrast to the 
habit of swearing) let your yea be yea, 
and [your] nay, nay (it is hardly possible 
here to render “ But let yours be [your 
habit of conversation be] yea yea and nay 
nay,” on account of the position of the 
words iu the original, Sothat, in form at 
least, our precept here differs slightly from 
that in St. Matt. The fact represented 
by both would be the same: contidenee in 
men’s siinple assertions, and consequently 
absenee of all need for asseveration) + 
that ye fall not under judgment (i e. 
condemnation: not as the meaning of the 
word used, but as the necessary coutextual 
result. The words in fact nearly amount 
to “ that ye be not judged” above. Notice, 
that there is here no exhortation to truth- 
tul speaking, as so many Commentators 
have assumed: that is not in question at 
all). 13.| ‘The eonnexion seems to 
be, Let not this light and frivolous spirit 
at any time appear among you : if sufleriug, 
or if rejoicing, express your feelings not by 
random and unjnstitiable exclamations, but 
in a Christian and sober mainer, as here 
prescribed. Is any among you in trouble ? 
let him pray. Is any in joy (light of 
heart)? let him sing praise (literally, play 
on au instrument: but used in Rom. xv. 9, 
and 1 Cor. xiv. 15, and elsewhere, of sing- 
ing praise generally). 14.| Is any 
sick among you (here one case of affliction 
is speeiticd, and for it specific direchions 
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oath: but let your yea be 
yea; and your nay, nay; 
lest ye fail into condemna- 
tion, ' Is any among you 
afflicted? let him pray. Is 
any inerry? let him sing 
psalns. 340s any sick 
‘among you? let him call 
tonoimt- for the elders of the church ; 


fall 


not 


Is any 
It Ts 


‘and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord: 


and the) '> nd the prayer of faith 


are given) ? let him summon to him (send 
for) the elders of the congregation (tu 
which he belongs: but not, some one 
among those elders, as many Roman-Ca- 
tholic interpreters. The Council of Trent 
anathematizes those who say that these 
elders are not priests ordained by a bishop, 
but elders in age in the congregation, and 
thns deny that the priest is the sole ad- 
ministrator of extreme unetion. It is 
true the elders are not simply “the elders 
in age in every congregation,” but those 
who were officially elders, or bishops, which 
in the apostolie ‘times were identical: sce 
notes on Acts xx. 17, 28: so that “priests 
ordained by a bishop” above, would, as 
applied to the test, be an anaehronism), 
and let them pray over him (either 1. 
literally as coming and standing over his 
bed: or 2. fignratively, with reference to 
hin, as if their intent in praying, went 
out towards him), anointing (or, «hen 
they have anointed), him with oil in the 
name of the Lord (the act thus qualified 
was plainly not a mere human medium of 
cure, but had a sacramental character : 
compare the same words, used of bap- 
tis, Matt. xxviii. 19; Acts ii. 88; x. 
48; xix. 5; 1 Cor. i. 18, 15. The 
Lord here is probably Christ, from ana- 
logy: His name being universally used 
as the vehicle of all miraeulous power 
aries by His followers), 

15.] and the prayer of faith (the prayer 
which faith offers) shall save (clearly here, 
considering that the torgiveness of sins is 
separately “stated atterwards, this term ean 
only be used of corporeal healing, not of 
the salvation of the soul. This has not 
always heen recognized. The R.-Cath. 
interpreters, who pervert the whole passage 
to the defence of the practice of extreme 
unetion, take it of the salvation of the soul : 
Cornelins-a- Lapide saying, “ The prayer of 
faith, ice. the sacrament and the sacra- 
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shall save the sick, and the) 
Lord shall raise him up; 

und tf he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven 
him, '® Confess your faults 
ove to another, and pray 
one for another, that ye 
may be healed. The effec- 

tual fervent prayer 


a righteous man availeth 


1 Sai. xii. 18. 
& axxiv. 15. & exly. 18. 


Lord) shall 


forgiven 


mental form of extreme unction (!), shall 
save the sick, i.e, shall confer on him 
grice by which his soul may be saved.” 
Some Commentators take both meanings, 
The Conncil of Trent prevaricates het ween 
the two) the sick man, and the Lord (most 
probably Christ, again: He whois Lord in 
the Christian church) shall raise him up 
(trom his bed of sickness: thus the 
Greek word is used in| Mark i. 31; 
Matt. vill, 15; ix. 5—7, &e. Here again 
onr R.-Cath. friends are in’ sad per- 
plexity, seeing that these words entirely 
deprive the passage of all relevaney to 
extreme wnetion): even if he have com- 
mitted (he be 7x a@ state of having com- 
mitted, i e. abiding under the eonsequence 
of, some commission of sin; for so the 
perfect tense implies; and hereby the sin 
in question is presumed to have been the 
working eanse of his present sickness) 
sins, it shall be forgiven him (supply us a 
subject, the having committed them, trom 
the foregoing). 

Among all the daring perversions of 
Scripture by which the Church of Rome 
has defended her superstitions, there is 
none more patent than that of the 
present passage. Not without reason has 
the Conncil of Trent defended its mis- 
interpretation with the anathema above 
cited: for indeed it needed that, and every 
other recommendation, to support it, and 
give it any kind of acceptance. The 
Apostle is treating of a matter totally 
distinct from the oceasion, and the ob- 
ject, of extreme unction. He is enfore- 
ing the eftieaey of the prayer of faith in 
alllictions, ver. 138. Of such eflieaey, he 
adduees one special inmstanee. — In_ sick- 
ness, Jet the sick man inform the elders of 
the Church. Let them, representing the 
congregation of the faithful, pray over the 
sick man, accompanying that praver with 
the symbolic and sacramental act of anoint- 
ing with oil in the name of the Lord. Then, 
the prayer of faith (see Cornelius-a- Lapide 
above for the audacious interpretation) shall 
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16 Confess therefore 
your transgressions, 


1 5 . 
* The supplication x Gen, xx. 17. 
Numih. xi, 2. 
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19, 20. 
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Ps, x. 37. 
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save (heal) the sick man, and the Lord shall 
bri ing him np out of his sickness ; andeven 
if it were occasioned by some sin, that sin 
shall be forgiven him. Such is the simple 
and undeniable sense of the Apostle, argu- 
ing for the ettieacy of prayer: and such, as 
above seen, the perversion of that sense by 
the Chureh of Rome. Here, asin the rest 
of these cases, itis onr eomfort to know that 
there is a God of truth, whose judgment 
shall begin at His Chureh. Observe, the pro- 
mises here made of reeovery and forgiveness 
are unconditional, asin Mark xvi. 18, &¢. 
16.1 4 general injunction arising ont 
of a cirenmstance necessarily to be in- 
ferred in the preceding example, There, 
the sin would of necessity have been con- 
fessed to the elders, before the prayer of 
faith eonld deal with it. And seeing the 
blessed eonsequenees in that ease,—“ gene- 
rally,” saysthe Apostle, © in allsimilar eases, 
and one to another universally, pursne 
the same salutary practice of eontessing 
your sins.” Confess therefore to one 
another (not ouly to the presbyters in 
the case supposed, but to one another 
generally) your transgressions (i.e. not 
merely offences against your brethren ; but 
also sins agatist God: compare M: att. vi. 
lt, 15), and pray for one another that ye 
may be healed (iu case of sickness, as 
above. The eontext here forbids any wider 
meaning: and so rightly De Wette, Wie- 
singer, and Huther. So even Cornelins-a- 
Lapide). It might appear astomshing, 
were it not notorious, that on this passage 
mnong others is built the Romish doctrine 
of the necessity of confessing sins to a 
priest. As a specimen of (he way in which 
it is deduced, T subjoin Cornelius-a-Lapide’s 
explanation ‘* One another? i.e. confess, 
man to man, like to like, brother to brother, 
nmnely to the priest, who though in oflice 
he he superior, yet by nature is equal, like 
in infinity, t the same in obligation of eon- 
fessing.” “Cajetan, on the contrary, denies 
that “sacramental confession is here 
spoken of: here, as im se malty other 
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“1 Kings xvii. 
I. 


a Lukeiv. 25. 


subject to like passions as 


jwe are, and he prayed 


prayed with prayer that it might | earnestly that it might not 
not rain, @and it rained not on the “4+ ad if rained not on 


| the earth by the space of 


earth for three years and six months: | 74,c¢ years and siz months, 
bi Kings sili, IS aya again vhe prayed, and the | 18 ind he prayed again, 


a2, 45. 


heavens gave rain, and the earth 


brought forth her fruit. 


¢ Matt. xviii. 
1. 


y Brethren, her fruit. 
‘if any among you be seduced from | any of you do err from the 
the truth, and one convert him; 


and the heaven gave rain, 
and the earth brought forth 
19 Brethren, if 


| truth, and one convert him; 
20 let him know, that he 


“Ohnow, that he: who converteth> ty 51 Conebeietk Hesiniie 
sinner from the error of his way from the error of his way 


cuses, the mueh-vaunted unity of Roman 
interpreters embracing the most opposite 
opinions. The supplication cf a righteous 
man (i.¢. of one who shews his farh by 
his works, see ch. ii, 24) availeth much in 
its working (i.e. worketh very effectually. 
Much doubt has arisen about the meanin-: 
and reference of this last term. It is 
usually taken as in A. Y..—“ ihe effectual 
fervent prayer,’—as an epithet setting 
forth its fervency. This interpretation how- 
ever has not only, as Wiesinger confesses, 
New Test. usage against it, but cau hardly 
be justified from the conteat, it being 
necessarily implied that the prayer of the 
righteous man is not a dead and formal 
one. Besides which, the force of the 
general sentence, “the prayer of a righte- 
ous man availeth much,’ sutiers much 
from the appending of a eondition under 
which alone the sentence could be truc). 

17, 18.) Example of this effectual 
prayer, in the case of Elijah. 17.) 
Elijah was a man of lize passions with us 
(this precedes, to obviate the objection that 
the greatness of Elijah, so tur out of onr 
reach, neutralizes the example for us weak 
and ordinary men. There is no contrast to 
the just man intended, but rather Elijah is 
an example of a just man), and he prayed 


with prayer (iade it a spechd matter of 


prayer: not, prayed earnestly, as A. V., 
and others) that it might not rain (this 
tact is not even hinted at in the Old Test. 
history in 1 Kings xvii. ff; nor the tullow- 
ing one, that he prayed for rain at the end 
of the drought: though this latter may 
perhaps be implied in 1 Kings xviii. 42 1%), 
and it rained not on the earth for three 
years and six months (so also Lukeiv. 25: 
nud ina Rabbinical work this, “In the thir- 


teenth year of Ahab, a famine prevailed in 
Samaria tor three years and a_ halt.’ 
There is no real discrepancy here, as has 
heen often assumed, with the account in 
1 Kings: for us Benson has rightly ob- 
served, the words “in the third year” ot 
1 Nings xviii. 1 by no necessity refer to 
the duratiou of the famine, but most natu- 
rally date back to the removal of Elijah to 
Zarephath, xvii. 8 tf; compare the same 
“many days” in ver. 15, where indeed a 
variation is “fora full year’): and again 
he prayed (see above), and the heavens 
gave rain and the earth brought forth her 
fruit (which she is aceustomed to bear). 
19, 20.] The importance and blessing of 
reclaiming an erring brother. This is 
very nearly connected with the foregoing ; 
the duty of mutual advice and correetion, 
with that of mutual confession and prayer. 
19.] Brethren, if any among you be 
seduced (literally passive ; and there is no 
reason why the passive signification should 
not Le kept, especially when we remember 
our Lord’s warning, “ Zuse heed that no 
mien deceive, seduce you’) from the truth 
(not merely truth praetieal, of moral con- 
duct, but that truth which is the subject of 
the word whereby our regeneration took 
place, ch. i, 18; the doctrine ot Christ, 
spiritual and practical), and one convert 
him (turn him baek to the truth); know 
(or. fet him know, viz. the converted man 
— for his comfort, and for the encourage- 
nient of others ¢o do the like by this procla- 
mution of the fact), that he who converteth 
(not, ‘kas converted? our Euglish present, 
when connected with a future, exactly gives 
the meaning) a sinner from the error of 
his way (thus is the person converted more 
geuervally expressed than before ; not only 
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shall save a soul from|4ohiall save 


death, and shall hide a' 
multitude of sins. | 


him that has been seduced, but any sianer) 
shall save a soul from death (in eternity: 
the future shews that the se/rafiou spoken 
of is not contemporary with the corversion, 
but its ultimate result), and shall cover a 
multitude of sins (viz. by introducing the 
convert into that state of Christian faith, 
wherein all sins past, present, and fature, 
ure forgiven and done away. See 1 Pet. iv. 
s, and for the expression, Ps. xxxi. 1; 
Neh. iv. 5. The word sins, followiug 
sinners, necessarily binds the reference to 
the converted, uot the converters. It is 
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© shall cover 
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a soul from death, and ¢& mm. 1s 
a multitude of sins. 


“un, 1N 
PV iy 
e Proyo al. 
Vletives 


not “his sins”? [the ancient Syriae version 
so venders it), because the Apostle wishes to 
put in its most striking @bstracé light the 
good deed thus doue. ‘The objection thet 
thus we should have a tautology, —the 
saving of the soul of the converted min, 
including the covering of his sins, is cntire!s 
obviated by this latter consideration. ‘Pie 
idea that they are the sins of Che converter 
is thus as abhorrent from the context, 
as it is generally repugnant to apostolic 
teaching. Compare, on the whole, 1 Vet. 


iy. 8). 
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I. ! Perer, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to the *elect strangers of the 
b John vii. 5. > dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 


a Eph.ie4 
ch. ii. 9. 





Acts 
10. Jan 

¢ Rom, viii. 
& xi.2. 


1 My 
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I. 1 PETER, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, tothe stran- 
gers scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 


», padocia, Asia, and Bithynia, ® °ac- ldocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 


2elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the 


a2Thess.ii18 the Father, ?in sanetification of the | Futher, through sanetifica- 


eHed.x.22.& Spirit, unto obedience and ¢sprinkhng 
of the blood of Jesus Christ : Grace 


xili.2 
f Rom.i.7. 
2 Pet.i.2. 


Jude 2. 


Cu. I. 1, 2.] ADDRESS AND GREETING : 
corresponding generally with those of St. 
Panl’s Epistles, designating however him- 
self more briefly, and his readers more at 
length. Peter (the Greek form of the 
name Cephas, a stone, given him by our 
Lord, see John i, 43: in 2 Pet. i. 1 it is 
«Symeon Peter’), an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
to the elect strangers (see Heb. xi. 13. 
elect, chosen of God to His adopted family 
in Christ) of the dispersion (i.e. belonging 
to the Jewish dispersion. This leading 
character of the readers of 1 Peter has 
been acknowledged generally: see testi- 
monies in Introduction. At the same 
time, as there argued, there is no reason 
to exclnde Gentile Christians from among 


them, as forming part of the Israel of 


God. Indeed, such readers are presup- 
posed in the Epistle itself: compare ver. 
1i, ch. ii. 10, iv. 3) of Pontus (see Acts 
ii, 9, note), Galatia (see Introd to Gal. 
§ ii), Cappadocia (Acts, as above), Asia 
(not quile as in Acts ii, 9, xvi. 6, where 
Phrygia is distinguished from it: here it 
must be ineludcd), and Bithynia (Acts 
avi. 7, note: and on the whole geogra- 
phieal extent eubraced by the terms, and 
inferences to be gathered trom their order 
of sequence, see litroduction), according 
to foreknowledge (this signifies not merely 


tion of the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ: 





knowledge of their faith beforehand, as 
some interpret it, but counsel or fore- 
ordaining. “God causes election, and 
does not discover it only.” See on ver. 
20, where the signification <fore-decreed’ 
is necessary to the context) of God the 
Father (thus indicated, as leading on to 
the great mystery of the Holy Trinity in 
the work of our salvation) in (not ‘through,’ 
as A. V.: ‘through’ would betoken the 
origin, and enduring pattern after which,— 
‘unto, the conditional and abiding element 
in which, and in signifies the result for 
which) sanctification of the Spirit (gen. 
subjective, or rather efficient, the Spirit 
leing the worker of the sanctification), 
unto (result as regards us—the fruit 
which we are to bring forth, and the 
state into which we are to be brought) 
obedience (absolutely, Christian obedience, 
the obedience of faith, as in ver 14) and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ 
(i.e. admission into and standing in that 
covenant, whose atoning medinm is Christ’s 
Ilood,— and mode of application, the 
sprinkling of that blood on the heart by 
faith. The allusion is to Exod. xxiv. 8, 
where the covenant was inaugurated by 
sprinkling the blood on the people. This 
was the only occasion on which the blood 
was thus sprinkled on persons: for on the 
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Grace unto you, and peace, unto You, and peace, be multiplied. 
be multiplied. 4 Blessed be! 3 g¢ Blessed be the God and Rather ® 2.0% 3 


the God and Father of our | 


Lord Jesus Christ, which of our 


Eph. is. 


Lord Jesus Christ, which 


according to his abundant n according: to his abundant Nlerey hb Tit. iii. 5. 


merey hath begotten us 


again unto a lively hope 


theeat us agwain unto a living: hope tenn itis, s. 


James i. 18, 


by the resurrection of Jesus | Kthrongh the resurrection of Jesus KE Cor, xv, 20 


hess _ iv. 


Christ from the dead, to) Christ from the dead, unto an in- 3h chit 


an taheritance 


great day of atonement, only the sacred 
vessels were thus sprinkled, So also in 
Heb. ix. 13. But we need not confine the 
virtue of the sprinkling to admission into 
the covenant. Doubtless its parifyfing 
power, especially as connected with obedi- 
ence, is also in the mind of the Apostle. 
The Death of Christ is not only, as look- 
ing back ow the past, a propitiation for 
sin, thereby removing the obstacle which 
stood in the way of God’s gracious purpose 
towards man,—but also, looking forward 
to the future, a capacitating of us for the 
participation in God’s salvation: just as 
Isracl, sin having been atoned for by the 
sacrifice itself, was admitted into the actual 
state of reconciliation by the sprinkling on 
them of the sacrificial blood. Dy this 
description of the readers, an anticipation 
is given of the whole train of thought in 
the Epistle: the aim of which is to impress 
the blessed certainty of salvation, and with 
that, the obligations incurred by receiving 
God’s gitt,” Harless): grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you (so, but more fully, 
in retf. 2 Pet.; Jude 1. ‘ Peace is distin- 
guished from grace, as a fruit, or etlect, 
from its cause,” Gerhard. “May your 
peace be multiplied ” is quoted as a rab- 
binical salutation). 

3—12.] The Apostle begizs, much after 
the manner of St. Paul in the opening of 
his Epistles, with giving thanks to God 
Sor the greatness of the blessings of salva- 
oa; this. paving the way tur the exhor- 
tations whieh are.to follow, And herein, 
he directs his readers” look, first, forward 
into the future [vv. 3—9 | ;-then backward 
into the past [vv. 10—12]. J 

3—5.] Thanksgiving for the living hope 
into which the Christian has been begotten. 

3.] Blessed be (this particular word, 
which is not the same as that so rendered in 
Matt. xxi.9 and parallels; xxiii. 39; xxv. 36; 
Luke i. 28, &e., is used in the New Test. of 
God only: and so almost always in the Old 
Test.) the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (so verbatim Eph. i. 3, where 


Mot, II. 


mer?” Hovitance incorruptible, land unde-te.v.4 


see note), who according to his much 
merey (compare “ being rick in mercy,” 
Kph, ii. -+) begat us again (asin ver. 23 and 
clsewhere in the New Test., where the idea, 
though not the word oecurs,—spoken of the 
new birth from the state of nature to the 
state of grace, the work of God the Spirit 
[ver. 2], by means of the word [ver. 23), 
in virtue of Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice 
and of union with Him [vv. 2, I8: ch. ii. 
24, iii, 18]) unto (either unto as aim and 
end, being equivalent to “that we might 
have,” or local, unto, into; “so that we 
have.’ The latter is here preferable, see- 
ing that hope is not the aim, but the con- 
dition, of the Christian life) a living hope 
(living, as connected with begetting again; 
it is a life of hope, a life in which hope is 
the energizing principle, This is better 
than to understand it as contrasting our 
hope with that of the hypocrite, which 
shall perish: as Leighton, in some of his 
most beautiful language. Hope is not to 
be understood of’ the object of hope, but of 
hope properly so called, subjectively. This 
hope of the Christian “has life in itself, 
gives life, and looks for life as its object,” 
De Wette) through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead (to what does 
this through refer? (Ecumenius says, 
“ Whenee hath itlife? From Jesus Christ, 
who arase from the dead.” Similarly Lu- 
ther, Bengel, &. But, while we retain 
distinctly the connexion of our Living hope 
with the #fe of Ifim on whom it depends, 
it is much more natural to join this in- 
strumental clanse with the verb begat, as 
bringing in with it the whole clause, us to 
a living hope, by which it is defined. The 
resurrection of Christ, bringing in life and 
the gitt of the life-giving Spirit, is that 
which potentiates the new birth into a 
living hope), 4.) unto (this unto, 
as the former one, depends on begat us 
again, and is co-ordinate to (he other. It 
introduces the objective end to which onr 
hope is directed. “ During our pilgrimage, 
we have a living hope: when it is finished, 
3°*#F 
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filed, and that fadeth not away, 
™yeserved in heaven for you, > ® who 
x2. are kept in the power of God through 


m Col. i. 5. 
2 Tim. iv. 8. 
n dohn x, 28, 


12,15. Jude 
¥ f; 


that hope becomes the inheritance of the 
pronise.”? Steinmeyer) an inheritance (“by 
inheritance [ef. ch. iii. 7, 9] is imported 
the whole fulness of blessings not seen, of' 
which the Christian as a child of God [ver. 
3] has expeetation, see Gal. iv. 7. This 
inheritance is more closely defined, as sal- 
vatiow [vv. 5, 9], as grace, grace of life 
[ver. 13, ch. iii. 7], as glory [eh. v. 1], as 
an unfading crown of glory (ch. v. 4], or 
the eternal glory of God [eh. v.10]. The 
simplest expression for that, which the 
Apostle calls inheritance, is on the one 
side the grace of life with its glory, on 
the other the salvation of souls, ‘This 
inheritance is the full possession of that, 
which was promised to Abraham and all 
believers [Gen. xii. 3, see Gal. iii, 6 ff], 
an inheritance, as much higher than that 
which fell to the children of Israel in the 
possession of Canaan, as the sonship of the 
regenerate, who have already received the 
promise of the Spirit through faith as a 
pledge of their inheritaxce, is higher than 
the sonship of Israel: compare Gal. iii. 18, 
29; 1 Cor. vi. 9; Eph. v. 5; Heb. ix. 15.” 
Wiesinger) incorruptible (not liable to 
decay. “We are here perishing among 
perishing things: the things are passing 
which we enjoy, and we are passing who 
enjoy them. . . . When death comes, that 
removes a nian out of all his possessions to 
give place to another: therefore are these 
inheritances deeaying and dying in relation 
to us, beeause we decay and die: and when 
aman dies, his inheritances, and honours, 
and all things here, are at an end in re- 
spect of him: yea we may say the world 
ends to him.” Leighton), undefiled (Leigh- 
ton quotes from Jerome, “The rich are 
either unrighteous, or the heirs of the 
unrighteons.” “ All possessious here are 
detiled and stained with many defects and 
failings: still somewhat wauting, some 
damp on them, or erack in them: fair 
houses, but sad cares flying abeut the 
gilded and ceiled roofs: stately and soft 
beds and a full table, but a sickly body 
and queasy stomach. . . . All possessions 
are stained with sin, either in acquiring or 
using them, and therefore they are called 
wiannnon of unrighteousness, Luke xvi. 
9”), and unfading (in its beanty; which 


aith unto salvation ready to be re- 
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lible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven for you, 
Swho are kept by the 
power of God through faith 
unto salvation ready to be 


in all earthly things is passing and soon 
withered: see ver. 24. So that our in- 
heritance is glorious in these three re- 
spects: it is in substance, incorruptible : 
in purity, undefiled: in beauty, unlading. 
Bengel has remarked that St. Peter loves 
accumulated synonyms: vv. 7, 8, 19: 
ch. v. 10), reserved (laid up, Col. i. 5) 
in the heavens (“that we may be sure 
it is safe,” Calvin: also reflecting back 
on the epithets above, because all that is 
there is incorruptible and undefiled aud 
unfading. The Greck interpreters make 
these words an argument against the mil- 
lenarians: so Ecumenius, “ If the inherit- 
anee is in the heavens, the millenarian 
restitution is fabulous”) for (with a view 
to) you (turning again to his readers from 
the genera] statement of ver. 3), 

5.] who are being guarded (“ what 
avails it that salvation is laid up for us in 
heaven, if we are tossed about in the world 
as in a turbulent sea? What avails it 
that our salvation is kept in a tranquil 
harbour, if we are drifting among a thou- 
sand shipwrecks ? The Apostle thus anti- 
cipates objections of this kind.” Calvin. 
“The inheritanee is reserved: the heirs 
are guarded: neither shall it fail them, 
nor they it.” Bengel. “The word kept 
here is a military term. The saints when 
in danger, may know that as many as 
their perils, so many are their guards pro- 
vided by God: thousands of thousands 
keep watch over them.” <Aretius) in (in, 
of the power in which, and by virtue of 
which, the guard is etfectual: not, as 
some interpret, 7”, as in a fortress) the 
power of God by (the power of God was 
the etlicient cause: now we come” to the 
effective means) faith (“the causes of our 
preservation are two; 1, Supreme, the 
power of God: %. Subordinate, faith... . 
Our faith lays hold upon this power, and 
this power strengthens faith, and so we 
are preserved.” Leighton) unto (the end 
and limit of the keeping: compare the 
very similar expression in Gal. iii, 23, we 
were kept in ward, shut up unto the faith 
about to be revealed) salvation (salvation, 
though in itself a merely negative idea, 
involves in itself, and came to mean in the 
New Test., the positive setting in bliss of 
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revealed in the last time. 
Wherein ye greatly re- 
Joice, though now for a 
season, if need be, ye are 
in heaviness through mani- 
Sold temptations: ¢ that 
the trial of your faith, 
being much more precious 
than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, 
might be found unto praise 





1 Cor. fii. 138. 


the people of God: see ver.9; James i, 21, 
&c.) ready to be (stronger than about to 
be, Gal. iii, 23; Rom. viii. 18, eh. v. 1) 
revealed (see the two last cited places. 
The stress is, as Wiesinger well remarks, 
hot the nearness of the revelation, but the 
fact. of the salvation being ready to be 
revealed: not yet to be brought in and 
accomplished, but already complete, and 
only waiting God’s time to be manifested) 
in the last time (not, as Bengel, last, as 
compared to the times of the Old Test., 
hut ubsolutely, as in the expression, ‘the 
last day.” It is otherwise in Jude 18, 
which see). 
6—9.] Joy of the Christian at the 
realization of this eud of his faith. 
6.] It has been much disputed whether 
this verse (as also ver. 8, see there) is to 
be taken of present joy, or of future. In 
the latter case the present verb in both 
places must be a categorien! present, used 
of a future. And this sense seems to be 
sanctioned by yer. 8, in whieh he could 
hardly predicate of his readers, that they 
at the present time rejoiced with joy un- 
speakable and already glorified. To avoid 
this, those who suppose the whole to allude 
to the time present, and the realization of 
future bliss by faith, imagine the present 
verb, “ye rejoice,” to have a slight horta- 
tory force, reminding them of their duty 
in the matter. This however again will 
hardly suit’ the very strong qualifying 
terms above qnoted from ver. 8. On the 
whole, after consideration, I prefer the 
former interpretation, and the as-if-future 
sense of the verb “rejoice” in both places. 
In whieh (i.e. in the last time: the 
in is temporal, bearing the same seuse in 
the resumption, as it did at the end of ver. 
5, from which it is resumed. Such is our 
Apostle’s manner, to resume, in proceeding 
further, the thing or person just men- 
tioned, in the same sense as before: com- 
pare vv. 5, 8, 10) ye rejoice (the verb is a 
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vealed in the last time. 
time ye greatly rejoice, though now 
P for a season, if need be, 4 ye have p 2 Wor. Wy, 
been afflicted in manifold) tempta- ? James! 
tions: 7 that ‘the proof of your faith, «James i.s. 
being much more precious than gold 

that perisheth, yet *is tried with fire, » Job xxtii. 10. 
‘may be found unto praise and glory 
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66 Tn which © Mate v.22. 


Kon, xii, 12. 
2 Cor. vi. 10. 
ch. iv. 13. 


ch. iv, 12, 


xvi. 1d. 
Prov. xvii. 3. 
Isa, xlviii. 10, 
Zech. xiii. 9 


t Rom. ii.7,10. 1Cor.iv.5. Thess. i. 7—12. 


strong word, implying the external expres- 
sion and exuberant triumph of joy: ye 
exult), for a little time (as in ch. v. 10) at 
present (this would, on the bypothesis of 
ye rejoice being a proper present, be super- 
fluous) if it must be so (if it be God’s will 
that it should be so: if is hypothetical, not 
affirmative. As (Eeumenius says, “for add 
the saints are not in affliction’) having 
been afflicted (this past participle, more 
than any thing, favours the as-if-future 
acceptation of the verb, “ye rejoice:” 
looking back from the time of whieh ex- 
ultation, the grief is regarded as passed 
away and gone. It carries with it, as in- 
deed it is rendered in A. V., a slightly ad- 
versative sense,—“ though ye were trou- 
bled,” “troubled as ye were,” or the like) 
in (not through, but the element and ma- 
terial of the affliction) manifold tempta- 
tions (temptations, as in James i. 2, 12, 
trials, arising from whatever cause ; here, 
mainly from persecution ; see ch. iv. 12 ff, 
on the “fiery infliction which comes for 
your trial.’ manifold: see James i. 2): 

7.) that (end and aim of these tempta- 
tions) the proof (see on James) of your faith 
(equivalent to the fact of your faith being 
proved, und so, by an easy transition, the 
result of that proof, the purified and proved 
fuith itself), more precious than gold which 
perisheth (more precious is in apposition 
with proof above. Nosupply before ‘ gold,’ 
such as ‘of, as in A. V., or ‘that of,’ is 
legitimate. It is not ‘tke proof’ which 
is precious, though the literal construction 
at first sight seems to be this, but the 
faith itself: see above), yet is (usually, 
habitually) proved by fire (the yet in this 
clause brings out this, that gold though 
perishable yet needs fire to try it—the 
inference lying in the baekground, how 
much more does your faith, which is being 
proved for eteruity, not for mere tempo- 
rary use, need a ficry trial?), may be 
found (finally and once for all, as the 
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and honour at the revelation of Jesus 
atJohniv.20. Christ: 8" whom having not scen, 
ye love; * in whom, though now ye 
ueb.xi.1,27. see him not, yet believing, ve rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and [already] 
glorified: 9% receiving ¥the end of 
your faith, even the salvation of souls. 
102 Concerning which salvation pro- 
7, phets enquired and searched dili- 
gently, even they who prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you : 


x John xx, 29. 
2 Cor. v. 7. 


y Rom. vi. 22. 


z Gen. xlix. 10. 
Dan. ii. 44 





Zech, vi, 12. 
Matt. xiii. 17. 
Luke x. 24. 

2 Pet. i. 19, 
20, 21. 


result of the judicial trial at that day) 
unto (having as its result) praise and 
glory and honour (whose? Here the 
matter treated of is the praise of the 
elect themselves. Some have pressed the 
meanings of the separate words: the 
praise being from the Judge, His “« Well 
done, good servant :” glory, admission into 
His glory, eh. v. 1, 10: the honour, the 
dignity and personal honour thence aceru- 
ing, ch. tii, 7. But perhaps, as in Rom. 
ii. 7, we should rather regard them here 
as eumnlative) in (so literally: i.e. ‘at 
the day of:’ the element, in time, in 
whieh it shall be manifested) the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ (i. e. His return, who 
is now withdrawn from our sight, but 
shall then appear again: and with His 
revelation shall come also the revelation 
of the sons of God, Rom. viii. 19; 1 John 
iii, 2): 8.] whom (it is in the 
manner cf our Apostle to take up anew 
and with a fresh line of thought, a per- 
son or thing just mentioned: see above 
on ver. 6) having not seen ye love 
(now, at this present time): in whom 
though now ye see Him not, yet believing 
(with this word the present condition of 
believers ends, and with the next the then 
state again begins), ye [then] rejoice (pre- 
sent categoric, as betore : in Whom must be 
taekn with believing, not with ye rejoice. 
The A. V. is ainbiguous, it being undeter- 
mined to which of the two, “ rejoicing” 
ov “ believe,” in whom belongs) with joy 
unspeakable (ineffable, which cannot be 
spoken out, Rom. viii. 26) and [already] 
glorified (this word is the strongest testi- 
mony for the as-if-future sense which we 
have adopted and maintained for ye rejoice, 
both times. It fixes the reference of the 
verb to that time when hope shall have 
passed into enjoyment, and joy shall be 
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and honour and glory at 
the appearing of Jesus 
Christ: 8 whom having not 
seen, ye love; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full 
of glory: 9% receiving the 
end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls. 
10 Of which salvation the 
prophets have enquired and 
searched diligently, who 
|prophesied of the grace 
| that should come uxto yous 





erowned with glory. The meaning on the 
other interpretation is obliged to be weak- 
ened down to ‘joy bearing in itself glory,” 
i.e.the high consciousness of glory. The 
A.V. “full of glory,” is quite beside the 
meaning. It is no quality of the joy which 
js asserted, but a faet which has happened 
to it), receiving (the word here, as in other 
places where it oceurs (see 2 Cor. v. 10; 
Eph. vi. 83 Col. ili. 25; ch. v. 43 2 Pet. ii. 
13), quite forbids the sense of “ present 
realizing :” it betokens the uldimate recep- 
tion of glory or condemnation from the 
Lord. Here it is ‘receiving [present], as 
you then, in a blessed eternity, will be re- 
eciving’) the end of your faith (that, to 
which your faith ultimately looked forward: 
see Rom. vi. 21, 22), salvation of (your) 
souls (the great inclusive deseription of 
future blessedness: the soul being the cen- 
tral personality of the man). 

10—12.] The weightiness of this saiva- 
tion, as having been the object of earmest 
enquiry of prophets, by whom it was 
announced, and even of angels. 10. | 
Coucerning which salvation (its fime es- 
peeially, as explained below, but its manner 
and isswze also) sought earnestly and ex- 
amined earnestly (so literally) prophets 
(not the prophets; the terms, prophets 
and angels, are both times generie, to exalt 
the greatness of the salvation. What 
follows Hmits the assertion, and defines 
the prophets intended. So Bengel: “The 
omission of the article here gives sublimity 
to the diseonrse, for it draws off the reader 
from the limited consideration of indivi- 
duals to regard the genus to which they 
belonged: so in ver, 12, angels’’), they 
who prophesied concerning the grace that 
was [destined] for you (in matter of fact, 
in God’s purposes it was you, for whom the 
salvation was destined, though you as in- 
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“searching what, or what Vt searching to what, or what muan- 


manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was tn 
them did signify, when it 
testified beforehand the suf- 
Jfevings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow. | 
12 Unto whom it was re- 
vealed, thal nat unto them- 


ings 





12 ¢ Unto 


dividuals were not in fhe? view) : searching 
(the participle takes up again the twoverbs, 
with a view to mark more detinitely the ob- 
jectoftheir search, nowabout tobedeseribed) 
at (towards, will reference to) what or what 
sort of (what, as identifying, what sort of, 
as describing. “ The former means, the very 
date itself: the latter, the kind of period, 
to be known by varioug events.” Bengel) 
season was declaring (signifying, reveal- 
ing) the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them (the Spirit of Christ, i. e. Christ’s 
Spirit: the Spirit whieh Christ has and 
gives, being He who reveals all things re- 
lating to Christ and the purposes of the 
Father: see Matt. xi. 27; John xvi. 14, 
15, which passages, though in their normal 
sense they apply to New Test. revelations, 
yet in their declarative and abstraet truth 
regard the Spirit’s office in all ages, See 
also Acts xvi. 7) testifying beforehand the 
sufferings regarding (spoken of with re- 
ference to; or, as before, ‘destined for’) 
Christ(it is disputed, whether this be meant 
of Christ individually, or of Christ niysti- 
eally, including Mis Church. Our answer 
may be thus given, The expression is not 
indeed strictly parallel with that in Col. i. 
21: see note there: but still the two are 
so far analogous that they may throw light 
oneon the other. In both, as in ch. ii. 21, 
iii, LS, iv. 1, 18, v. 1, and in many other 
places where Christ’s sufferings are spoken 
of, Christ is used without Jesus, not thereby 
precluding the personal designation of our 
Lord, but still carrying into prominence 
the official and mediatorial; and on this 
latter necount, if the context seem to re- 
quire it, including also the wider mystical 
seuse In which Christ’s sufferings are those 
of the whole aggregate of His spiritual 
body. The question for us then is, Does 
the context here require this litter ex- 
tended meaning 2? And to this we must 
answer decidedly in the negative. The 
‘things which have been now reported 
unto you by them that preached the gospel 
unto you,” are the contents of the gospel 
listory, the sutlerings and triumphs of 


ner of season *the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did point, when 
it testified beforehand the suffer- 
regarding Christ, and 
glories that should follow them, 
whom it 


ach. fii. 10, 
2 Pet. i. 2. 


the 





Xxvi. 22, 23. 
9 ¢ Dan. ix. 24. & 
xii. 9, 15, 


was revealed 


Christ. And it was of these as appointed 
for Tim as means of bringing in the grace 
which was appointed for you, that the pro- 
phets testified beforehand), and the glories 
after these | sufferings | (on these glories, 
see ch. iii. 18, 22, ver. 1. “© The glory of the 
Resurrceetion: the glory of the Ascension : 
the glory of the last judgment and heavenly 
kingdom.” Bengel. Hit be asked what 
prophets are meant, we may reply, the pro- 
phets generally. Of one of them, who aid 
prophesy of the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glories after them, viz. Damel, we have it 
related, that he “ understood by books the 
nuniber of the years’’ destined for the deso- 
lations of Jerusalem. And onr Lord declared 
that many prophets and kings desired to 
see the things which his disciples saw, and 
su them not): to whom (taking up again 
the prophets . .) it was revealed (how are 
these words to be taken? Does it was re- 
vealed (1) eorrespond to “ searching, fe,” 
so as to signify that the revelation was the 
result of their search, or the answer to it ? 
The difficulty in such a rendering would be, 
that in one instance only would this be 
true, viz. that of Daniel; and even in that, 
not strietly correspondent: whereas it is 
here predicated of the prophets generally. 
Most certainly it cannot be in any sense 
said of them, that the exaet time of the 
fulfilment of their prophecies was revealed 
to them. Or does it (2) signify that just 
so mueb was revealed to them, as that their 
prophecies were not to be fulfilled in their 
own time, but in ours? This again would 
be objectionable, seeing @) that there would 
be nothing corresponding to it in prophetic 
history, with the sole exception of Daniel, 
as betore: 6) that it would rather indicate 
a stop and discouragement of their search, 
than its legitimate result. Add to this, 
that the eases in which St. Peter himself, 
in the Aets, cites the prophecies, shew how 
he intended this temn “if was revealed” 
to be taken. E. g. he quotes Joel, Acts ii. 
17, speaking of the things prophesied by 
him as to take plaee “iu the last days: he 
says of David, ver. 31, ‘Seeiag before, he 
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selves, but unto us they did 
minister the things, which 
are now reported unto you 
by them that have preached 
the gospel unto you with 
the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven ; which things 
the angels desire to look 
13 Wherefore gird 
up the loins of your mind, 
be sober, and hope to the 
end for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at 





. oh. i 

sys. brought unto you 'in the revelation the revelation of Jesus 
i Luke xvii. 

1Cor.i.7. *S Thess. i.7. 


spake concerning the Resurrection:” and in 
il. 24, he says, “ Moreover all the prophets 
from Samuel and those after, as many as 
spoke, proclaimed also these days.” From 
these examples it would appear, that “¢é 
was revealed”’ here is not said of any re- 
sult or consequence of their search, but of 
the general revelation made to them: that 
it is co-ordinate with, not subordinate to 
searching), that (the content aud purport 
of the revelation) not to themselves but to 
you they were ministering (i. e. by an- 
nouneing, foretelling) the things (in their 
previous announcement and foreshadowing) 
which now have been declared (literally, 
“were declared: now embracing the New 
Test. period: bunt we in English cannot 
join ‘were*® with ‘now’) unto you by 
means of those who preached the gospel 
to you by (instrumental) the Holy Spirit 
sent (historic tense, referring distinctly to 
the day of Pentecost) from heaven (herein 
consists the great diflerence between pro- 
phet and evangelist: the former was the 
organ of the Spirit of Christ which was in 
him, the latter preached by the Holy Spirit 
seut down from heaven. Still, both are 
one in design, and in the contents of their 
testimony. And both are here mentioned, 
to set before the readers their exceeding 
happiness, in being the favoured objeets of 
the ministration of salvation by prophets 
and apostles alike), which things (viz. the 
things announced to you: not, as many, 
the future glories promised to us: sce be- 
low) angels (generic, as “prophets” nbove: 
see there) desire to look into (literally, to 
stoop down and peer into. It embraces 
further still the exeellence of the salvation 
revealed to us, that angels, for whom it is 
not designed as for us [Teb. ii. 16], long 
to pry into its mysteries. ‘To the princi- 


palities and powers in heavenly places is 
made known, by the Church, the manifold 
wisdom of God, Eph. iii. 10. Hofmann 
remarks,—*“ Angels have only the contrast 
between good and evil, without the power 
of conversion from siu to righteonsness. 
Being then witnesses of such conversion to 
God, they long to penetrate the knowledge 
of the means by which it is brought about. 
... They theinselves are placed outside the 
scheme of* salvation: therefore it is said 
that they desire to look into the faets of 
the apostolic preaching”) 

13—Cuapr. Il. 10.] General exhorta- 
tions founded on the blessedness of the 
Christian state. 13.] First EXHOR- 
TATION—to WATCHFULNESS and ENDU- 
RANCE of HOPE. Wherefore (i. e. because 
these things are so precious and wonderful, 
not only to men, but also to angels) gird 
up (the tense in the original conveys the 
sense of completeness and once-for-all na- 
ture of the action) the Ioins of your mind 
(the exhortation seems to be taken from 
our Lord’s command, Luke xii. 35, where, 
as here, the girding up is a preparation for 
the coming of the Lord. On the figure, 
see Eph. vi. 14 ff.), being sober (Calvin 
explains it well: “He reeommends not 
only temperance in meat and drink, but, 
more than this, spiritual sobriety—the 
putting a rein on all onr senses, that they 
beeome not intoxicated with the allure- 
ments of this world ”’), hope perfectly (i. e. 
“without doubt or dejeetion, with full de- 
votion of soul:” or, even better, ‘so, that 
nothing be wanting.” The A.V., “hope to 
the end,” does not reach the fall meaning) 
for (in the dircetion of) the grace (i. e. the 
great gift of graee, the crowning example 
of grace) Which is being brought (A. V., 
“os to be brougkt;” not amiss, but not 
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Christ; "4 as obedient chil- of Jesus Christ; Jas children of 


dren, not fashioning your- 
selves according to the for- 
ner dusts in your igno- 


obedience, © not conforming your. & fom. xii.2. 
< aS ch. iv. 2. 
selves to the Justs which were for- 


rance: '8 but as he which merly lin your ignorance ; 15 ™ put 1 Acts xvi. 5 


hath called you is holy, so! 
be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation ; '® because 
it is written, Be ye holy, 
Jor Tam holy. And if 
ge call ow the Father, who 
withoul respect of persons 
judgeth according to every 





selves also holy in all behaviour, 16 be- 
cause it is written, ¢Ye shall" be holy, + st ou 
beeause I am holy. 
eall upon as your Father Him ° who o fieut.x.7. 


Theas.iv. 5. 


rather after the pattern of that Holy "3e8g2! 


2 . vii. . 
One which ealled you, be ye your- revs iv, 
3,4,7. eb. 


xii. 14 
2 Pet. iit. 1 


deat, MNS. 


17 And if ye n Lev. xi. 44. & 


xix. 2. & xx. 


Acts x. 34. 


without respect of persons Judgeth Kom.iiu. 


giving, what the present participle in the 
original expresses, the near impending of 
the event spoken of: ‘which is even now 
bearing down on you’) unto you in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ (the meaning of 
St. Peter’s own words, ideutieal with these, 
ns applied to the revelation of the Lord at 
Ilis second advent, ver. 7, seems to fix the 
meaning of the above words as here given, 
and to preclude the rendering of those who 
take the whole as referring to the present 
revelation of grace made by the Gospel, in 
which Jesus Christ is revealed). 

14—21.] SecoND EXMNORTATION—TO 
ONEDIENCE, AND HOLINESS, AND REVE- 
RENCE. This exhortation is intimately 
connected with the former; but not there- 
fore to be regarded as one and the same. 
ach of these is evolved regularly out of 
the last [see again ver. 22], but cach is an 
advance onward through the cyele of Chris- 
tian graces and dispositions. 14.} 
As children of obedience (compare “ chil- 
dren of wrath,” Eph. ii. 3; “ehildren of 
light,” ib. v.85 and esp. “ the sons of dis- 
obedience,” ib, v. 6; “children of the 
curse,” 2 Pet. it. 14. This mode of ex- 
pression must be referred to the more vivid 
way of regarding things prevalent among 
the Orientals, which treats intimate con- 
nexion, derivation, and dependence, even in 
spiritual matters, as the relation of a child 
orason. ‘Children of disobedienee’ are 
accordingly those who belong to ‘ disobe- 
dienee’ asa child to its mother, to whom 
disobedience is become a nature, a ruling 
disposition. Hence the student may learn to 
rise above all such silly and shallow interpre- 
tations as that “children of obedience” is 
a Hebraism for “ obedient children ;’”’—so 
A.V. The depths of the sacred tongue 
were given us to descend into, not to bridge 
over), not conforming yourselves (the 


A. V., well, “not fashioning yourselves 
according to;” but it wonld have been 
better to keep the same English for the 
word as is given in Rom. xii. 2, the only 
other place where it occurs) to your lusts 
(which were) formerly in your ignorance 
(i.e. ignorance of things divine, even to the 
extent of heathenish alienation from God, 
whieh latter is most probably here pointed 
at. See Rom. i. 18 ff This ignorance 
marks not only the period, but also the 


ground and element of these Insts prevail- , = 


ing in fashioning the life); nay rather (the 
word is stronger than merely ‘é«é’) after 
the pattern of (still earrying on the idea of 
conformity) that Holy One (the A. V. has 
given a mistaken and ungrammatical ren- 
dering of this clause) who called you, be 
ye yourselves also (the tense in the origi- 
na] sets forth the completeness with which 
this holiness is to be put on) holy in all 
(manner of, every instance of) behaviour 
(conversation, in the old sense of turning 
and walking about in life), 16. ] be- 
cause it is written (because gives the rea- 
son not ouly for the designation of God as 
the Holy One, but for the whole exhborta- 
tion which precedes—for the duty of assi- 
milation to Him in His Holiness), Ye shall 
be holy, because I am holy (sce Matt. v. 
48; Eph. v. 1; 1 John iii. 3). 

17.] Further exhortation, in consi- 
deration of our close relation of children 
to God our Judge, fo reverence and godly 
fear. And if (this if, as in Col. iii. 1, in- 
troduces an hypothesis with an under- 
stood background of fact: H Jas is the 
case]... .) ye call upon as father (not, 
as A. V., ‘the Father’) Him who judgeth 
impartially (see Acts x. 34; James ii. 1: 
there is hot even an apparent inconsistency 
with the declaration that the Father judg- 
eth no iman, but hath committed all judg- 
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p2corvin gecording to every man’s work, ? pass 

Heb-x2s. the time of your sojourning in fear : 
IS knowing that not with corruptible 
gold, "were ye 
redeemed from your vain behaviour 


q 2 Cor. v. 6 
Heb. x}. 13. 
ch.iid. 


¥} Cor. vi. 20. 
& vii. 23. 


things, silver or 


s Ezek.xx.18. Syeeelved 
ch. iv. 3. 
tActsxx.os. fathers; 
Eph. i. 7. 
Heb. ix. 22, 
Is. Reve v. 


by tradition 






ment unto the Son, John v. 22: for this last 
fact of itself implies that the Father is the 
Judge, the fountain of judgment: as Di- 
dymus says here, “ When the Son judgeth, 
it is the Father who judgeth ”) according 
to the work of each man (ou the work 
Bengel strikingly remarks, “ Of every one 
man there shall be but one work, good, or 
bad.” See James i. 4; Gal. vi. 4. 

every man’s, be he Jew or Gentile, high 
or low, rich or poor: thus by setting 
God's just judgment above all alike, His 
Majesty, as inculeating godly fear, is en- 
hanced), behave (see on ehaviour above) 
during the time of your sojourning (see 
note, Heb. xi. 9. The Christian, who ealls 
God his Father, is in exile, tarrying in a 
strange country, while here on earth) in 
fear (liow, it is asked, is this, seeing that 
“there is no fear in love: for perfeet love 
casteth out fear: becanse feath hath tor- 
ment” (1 Jolm iv. 18]? (Eenmenins 
answers, that the fear here reeommended 
is not the corrective fear, leading to re- 
pentance, but the perfected fear, which 
accompanies the Christian through his 
whole course. And Leighton beautifully 
says, ‘This fear is not cowardice: it 
doth not debase, but elevates the mind: 
for it drowns all lower fears, and begets 
true tortitude and courage to cneounter 
all dangers tor the sake of a good eon- 


science and the obeying of God, The 
righteous is as bold) as a lion, Proy. 


xxviil, 1. We dares do any thing, but 
offend God: and to dare to do that, is the 
greatest folly, and weakness, and base. 
ness, in the world. From this fear have 
sprung all the generous resolutions, and 
patient snflerings of the saints and mar- 
tyrs of God: because they durst not. sin 
against Tfim, therefore they durst be im- 
prisored, and linpoverished, and tortured, 
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man’s work, pass the time 
| of your sojourning here in 
fear: 18 forasmuch as ye 
know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversa- 


from Your fion received by tradition 


put twith precious blood from your fathers ; 0% but 


with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without 
spot: 2° who verily was 





26. Eph. ii.9,11. Col. i.26. 2Tim.i.9,10. Tit. i.2,3. Rev. xiii. 8, 


and die, for Him. Thus the prophet sets 
earnal and godly fear as opposite, and 
the one expelling the other, Isa. viii. 12, 
13. And our Saviour, Luke xii- 4, ‘ Fear 
not them whieh kill the body, but fear Him, 
&e” Fear not, but fear: and therefore 
fear, that you may not fear”): 18.] 
knowing (being aware: this argument en- 
hanees the duty of godly fear by the eon- 
sideration of the-inestimable price at which 
they were redeemed. ‘This consideration 
is urged throngh vv. 18—21) that not 
(emphatic) with corruptible things, silver 
or gold, were ye redeemed (bought out 
of, by the payment of a ransom, presently 
to be speeitied: see 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii, 23; 
Ga}. iii, 13) out of your vain behaviour 
(way of life, whieh, when past, left no 
fruit behind it) delivered to you from 
your fathers (“ One Father alone is to be 
imitated,” says Bengel; “we find the 
same contrast in Matt. xxiii, 9. This 
again makes it probable that the persons 
here more especially addressed are Gentile 
Christians. The Apostle himself, a Jew, 
would hardly speak of the vain ungodly 
lives of Jews as delivered to them from 
their fathers, without more explanation), 
but with precious blood, as of a lamb 
blameless and spotless (see Exod. xii. 5; 
Levit.xxii. 20), [even the blood } of Christ 
(the other construetion, adopted by the 
A. V., and many Commentators,—“ bxé 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
alamb, &e.,” is legitimate; but I prefer 
the above, as bringing forward the pre- 
cious blood in contrast to the corruptible 
things, and then explaining the word 
precious }y a climax, finding its highest 
point in even of Christ. The ques- 
tion, with what partienlar lamb Christ 
is here compared, will be found discussed 
in the main on John i, 29. Our reply here 
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foreordained before the 
foundation of the world, 
but was manifest in these | 
last times for you, ?' who 
ty him do believe in God, 
that raised him up from 
the dead, and gave him 
glory; that your faith and 
hope might be in God. 
*2 Seeing ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the 
érvuth through the Spirit 





however will be somewhat modified by the 
vonsideration, that the figure of buying 
out of the cain way of life seems to con- 
tain an allusion to the bringing up out 
of Egypt, and the word foreordained, 
which follows, to the taking up of the 
paschal lamb beforehand, Bcd: xii. 3, 6. 
And thus I believe the reference here to 
be to the paschal lamb, “ As Israel’s re- 
demption from Egypt required the blood of 
the paschal lamb, so the redemption of 
those brought out of heathendom required 
the blood of Christ, the predestination of 
whom from eternity is compared with the 
taking up of the lamb on the tenth day of 
the month.” Hofmann). 20.) The 
preciousness and completeness of this re- 
demption is further enhaneed by Ged’s 
Soreordination of it, and His bringing it to 
glorious completion in His due time. Who 
(viz. Christ) hath been foreordained in- 
deed (see on ver. 2) before the foundation 
of the world (the same thought is fore- 
most in the Apostle’s speech in Acts ii. 23 ; 


iii. 18), but manifested (brought out of 


the kiding-place of God’s purposes into 
the open display of Incarnation and his- 
torical world-fact. The same word oceurs 
in ch. v. + of the yet future manifestation 
of Christ at His second eoming) at the 
end of the times (compare I[eb. i. 1, and 
note there. This manifestation of Christ 
miurks this as the end of the times, and 
this last time shall only endure so long, 
as this ntanifestation requires) for your 
sakes (an additional and weighty in- 
tensifivation of their obhgation) who are 
through Him (not only through Ilis ma- 
nifestation ; but through Him personally, 
nade to you all that He is made as the 
medium of your faith im God: the re- 
surrection and glory being included) be- 
licvers in God (a similar specification is 
found at ver, 4) who raised Him from the 
dead, and gave Him glory (“that we are 
redveincd fron: our yain conversation, is 
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22 See- 


truth through 


owing to the blood of Christ; but that 
we have faith and hope in God, is brought 
about by God having raised Christ from 
the dead, and given Him glory.’ Hof- 
mann), so that your faith and hope are 
(not, as A. ¥V., and others, “ that your 
faith and hope might be;” but simply an- 
nouncing a matter of fact. Your faith 
rests on Christ's resurreetion—it was God 
who raised Him: your hope, on Chiist’s 
glovifieation: it is God who has given 
Him that glory. Closely aecordant with 
this is St. Peter’s first public speech in 
the Acts, ti. 22 18, where all that has hap- 
pened to Christ is referred to God as the 
doer of it) on (resting on and in) God. 

22 —25.] Tuinp EXHORTATION, fo LOVE 
OF ONE ANOTHER, from the consideration 
of their new birth by the word of God. 
22.) Having purified (i. e. “seeing that ye 
have purified :” the particéple ot the original 
carries with it an inferential force as to 
the exhortation, and besides, assumes that 
as a fact, to which it covertly exhorts. 
It is moral purification that is spoken of) 
your souls (the souls, us the centres of 
personality, though here described as puri- 
fied by the persons thainselves, yet are not 
so, except by a process in which the whole 
person is employed, —the habit of obe- 
dience) in (the course of: the region, in 
which the purification takes place) your 
obedience of the truth (“the truth” is 
that of the Gospel of Christ in its largest 
sense ; not merely as Calvin, “ the rule 
which the Lord preseribes to us in the 
Gospel :” [and obedience of the truth is 
nearly equivalent to “obedience of | the] 
Saith,” Rom.i.d aud elsewhere, Compare 
St. Peter’s own saying, Acts xv. 9, “ pari- 
Suing their hearts by the [or, their} 
Jaith”’), unto (with a view to,’ ‘in the 
direction of, it might be with or without 
intention: the Jegitimate tendency of that 
purification, which onght to have been 
going ou in your souls, Was toward) 
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eRom- xi. Spirit unto unfeigned ‘love of the 
ie ue brethren, love one another from the 
xiii}. ch. ii. ; ‘ . 8a se i 
v.ciis. “+ heart earnestly : being born 


2Pet.i. 


Tren ih again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
"incorruptible, © by the word of God, 
abidetht. 

fall flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withered, and the flower | fower of grass. 
thereof fell away: ®5 but & the word 
of the Lord abideth for ever. 
this is the word which by the gospel 


& iv. 7,2 

t pure te 
omitted by 
nese Which liveth and 
1 ‘lim 5. 





2 Tim. i. 22. 
d John i 4.13, 





a 
e o anes i. 18. 
1 John iii. 9 
t for ever ts 
omitted in 
all our oldest 
MSS. 


£ Psa. ciii. 15. 


James i. 10. 
g Ps. cii. 12, 26. 
Isa. x1. 8. 
Luke xvi. 17, 
h John i. 1, 14. 
1 Johni.1, 3. 
a Eph. iv. 22, 
25, 31. Col. 
iii. 8. Heb. 
xii}, James i. 2. & v.9% 


was preached unto you. 
Il. 


ch. iv. 2. 


unfeigned brotherly love (love of Christians 
towards one another), love one another 
from the heart earnestly (the heart is 
the seat of the affections: let the love 
come straight and pnre from thence, not 
short of it, trom any seeondary purpose as 
its origin. Intently would exactly give the 
sense of the adverb: with the energies on 
the streteh) : 

23.] Ground of the erkortation, carried 
up farther than the act of purifying above, 
to the state of the new life of which that 
was an act; even to the beginning of that 
new life in their regeneration by the divine 
word. And the begetting canse of this 
new birth being God’s living and im- 
perishable word, from that fuet come in 
new considerations, enforcing that pnre love 
which belongs not to a transitory and 
shifting, but to an eternal and abiding 
state. Being born again, not of (out of, 
as origin) corruptible seed, but incor- 
ruptible, by means of (not “out of,” this 
time. The word of God is not the be- 
gettmg principle itself, but only that by 
which the principle works : as it were the 
grain which is the veliicle of the mys- 
terions germinating power. We are not 
regenerated out of, but through, or by 
means of, the word. But on the other 
hand, the word itself is no mere perishing 
vehicle ; no mere sacramental symbol, lost 
in the using: bat it lives by and with 
the divine principle of life which it conveys 
and expands, and abides for ever. The 
power of origination rests in God Him- 
self, the I ather, who begat us of his own 


1 Wherefore having 


unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren, see that ye love 
one another with a pure 
heart fervently: *3 being 
born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the word 
of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever. 7+ For 
all flesh is as grass, and 
ali the glory of man as the 
The grass 
withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away: 5 bué 
the word of the Lord en- 
dureth for ever. And this 
is the word which by the 
gospel is preached unto 
you. 

IT, } Wherefore laying 


4 For 


h And 


4 laid | 





will: the means of instrumentality move 
on aud abide for ever) the word of God, 
living and abiding (that the two par- 
ticiples belong to the word, not to God, 
is decisively shewn by the sequel, where 
the abiding nature, not of God, but of 
the word of God, is set forth). 24.] 
Because (Scripture proof that the word 
of God lives and abides, while all human 
instrnments of birth, being flesh, pass 
away) all flesh is as (as is not found in 
the Old Test. text) grass, and all glory of 
it (whatever blooms up from the flesh, as 
the flower from the grass) as flower of 
grass. The grass was dried up (the past 
tense; the fact being related as in a tale; 
so in James i. 11), and the flower [ thereof } 
fell away: but the word of the Lord (in 
the Septuagint version, as in the Hebrew, 
of our God: changed here probably on 
aceount of the application which follows) 
remaineth for ever. And (literally, but: 
it applies what has gone before: the con- 
trast being between the general truth and 
the particular identification) this (word 
here spoken of) is the word which was 
preached to you (literally, which was 
evangelized unto you; i.e. which was 
preached to you in the deelaration of the 
Gospel. The logieal inference to be 
drawn is,—‘‘ and consequently the word 
preached to you is imperishable and eter- 
nal, and demands of you that you earnestly 
and mtently follow up that new life whieh 
by it has been implanted in you.” Henee 
the connexion of ch. ii, 1— 5 

Cuar, I.1—10.] Exhortations to nou- 
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aside all malice, and all 
guile, and hypocrisies, and 
envies, and all evil speak- 
ings, 2as newborn babes, 
desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may 
grow thereby : 3 if so be ye 
have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious. 4Tv whom 
coming, as unto @ living 
stone, disallowed indeed of 
men, but chosen of God, 


sire 


good : 





rish and perfect this new life, under the 
Image (a) of newborn babes (1—3), (b) of 
God’s spiritual temple and priesthood 
(4—10). Having laid aside (once for 
all) therefore (on the connexion, see 
above) all (manner of) malice (pre- 
meditated desire of doing evil) and all 
guile (see ver. 22, eh. iii, 10, and John 
i. 48; and below) and hypocrisies (guile 
is the abiding disposition, hypocrisies 
ure the acts of personation and decep- 
tion which are some of its manifestations), 
and envies (again embraced under guile, 
but not perhaps so elosely connected 
with it. The guileless disposition kuows 
not envy), and all slanderings (2 Cor. 
xii, 20. Augustine says, “ Malice is 
pleased with another’s harm: envy is 
tormented with another’s good: guile 
doubles the heart; flattery, the tongue : 
slauder wounds the good fame”’), 

2.| a8 newborn babes (so the Rabbis 
called their converts and seholars), long 
after the spiritual (I thus render, tor 
want of a better and more distinctive 
word, The original term is the same as 
that rendered rational (A. V. “ reason- 
able”) in Rom, xii. 1: and its intent is, 
to distinguish the silk spoken of trom 
mere fleskly milk, and to shew that it is 
spoken figuratively and spiritually: that 
wilk of the soul, uot of the body,—milk 
to be imbibed by the mental faculties. 
Our English is too poor in psychological 
distinctions, to be able to express it by 
auy appropriate adjective: “reasonable ” 
is decidedly wrong, as A. V. in Rom.; 
and ‘of the word,’ as A. V., here, atter 
Beza, is just as bad) guileless (not, 
‘unadulterated,’ in coutrast to less pure 
Homan teachings: but, in contrast to 
« guile” above, ‘that is without guile,’ has 
no by-ends, no one purpose but to nourish 
and benetit the sonl) milk (uot here in 
contrast, as in 1 Cor. ili. 2; Heb. v. bz, 13, 
to strong meat: but simply in reference 
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aside all malice, and all guile, and 
hypoerisies, and envies, and all evil 
speakings, 2° as newborn babes, de- 
the spiritual guileless eanille 
that ye may grow thereby : 
be ye have “A tasted that the Lord is d Ps xxiv. 8 
tto whom coming, a living 

stone, rejected * indeed of men, vere exvili, 22, 
chosen of God, and had in honour, 


b Matt. xviii. 3. 
Mark x. 15. 
tm: vied. 

ee Xiv. 20. 

id pe | 

3if so etts 

eb 213, 






vi. 5, 


Matt. xxi. 42. 
Acts iv. 1. 


to its nourishing qualities), that on it 
ye may grow (properly passive: be 
nourished up) unto salvation (the growth 
is the measure of the fulness of that— 
not ouly reseue from destruetion, but— 
positive blessedness, which is implied in 
salvation: see on the word above, eh. i. 
5): 3.] if, that is (if so be ex- 
presses the same, viz. that the necessary 
condition of the above exhortation is as- 
sumed as having place in the readers), 
ye (have) tasted (the infant onee put to 
the breast desires it again: the Apostle 
appeals to this their first taste as an 
ineentive to subsequent ones) that (the 
formula is from the well-known and bean- 
tiful Ps. xxxiv.) the Lord (as Calvin ob- 
serves, not simply God is here meant, 
but God as He is revealed to us in the 
person of Christ) is good (perhaps the 
simplest meaning, as applicd to meats 
and drinks, is here intended. The Vulgate 
renders it sweet). 

4, 5,] Exhortation to come to Christ 
the chosen stone, and be built up into a 
spiritual temple unto God. To whom 
(i. e. the Lord) approaching (present, re- 
prescuting the daily habit of the Christian 
lite, not something to be done once for 
all. The word reters to the approach made 
by faith, when (he Christian elosely realizes 
the presenee and secks the communion of 
his Lord), a (or, the. Observe that this 
Apostle lays hold on the metaphor beloug- 
ing to the very name which Christ gave 
to him, aud teaches us all to beeome living 
stones after His jexnuipte) stone (the allusion 
is to Ps. exviii, 22; lsa. xxviii. 16. Observe 
that no “as”? must be supplied, as is done 
in A. V.: Christ is the stone: we do not 
come to Him as we come to a stone) Hving 
(this points not only to the figure being 
realized iu a higher department of being 
than its uatural one, but also to the tact 
of the Lord being alive from the dead), 
by men indced rejected, but in the sight 
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1 Eph.ii21,22.5 be fye also, as living stones, built 
gileb ii.6. wn 8a spiritual house, tfor "an 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS. 


niscisi6 holy priesthood, to offer up ‘4 spi- 


and precious, 5ye also, as the 
lively stones, are built up 
a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood, to offer up spi- 


& Ixvi. 21, - “a x. 4 7 ct 
ace’, vitual sacrifices ‘acceptable to God, | "#e! sacrifices, acceptable 
Pat to God by Jesus Christ. 


Iaasiea. through Jesus Christ. 
Web. xiii. 18, 


16, 
k Phil. iv. 18. 
ch. iv. 1h. 


also, adl our 


MSS. stone, elect, had in honour: and he 


t+ the ts 


6 Beeause t 
it is contained in f Scripture, ' Be- 
tsvéxuning bold, I lay in Sion a chief corner 


6 Wherefore also it is con- 
tained in the scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Sion a 
chief corner stone, elect, 
precious: and he that be- 


REVISED. eas VERS:ERSicioN 


omittedin that believeth on him shall not| Meveth on him shall not be 


our oldest 


MSS. 77, 
Lie sxvii1e, be ashamed. 7 Unto you therefore confounded. Unto you 


Rom. ix. 33. 


which believe is the honour: but 


therefore which believe he 
is precious: but unto them 


unto them which be disobedient, | which be disobedient, the 


of God (with God, God being judge) 
chosen (selected, ehosen out), had in 
honour (see below, on ver. 6), be ye also 
as living (see above) stones built up 
(on the dispute whether the verb is iu- 
dicative or imperative, see my Greek Test.) 
a spiritual house (equivalent to “ temple,” 
1 Cor. ili, 16; Eph. ii. 21: as before, the 
stones are called (éving, and the honse spi- 
rifaal, not merely to signify that they are 
not dead stones, ind the house not a ma- 
terial one, but on aceount of the life which 
Christiaus derive from Christ, the living 
Stone, and of the service which they 
render in virtue of being a body dwelt in 
hy the Holy Spirit) for an holy priest- 
hood (abstract, office of priesthood, in- 
cluding in itself the individual priests. 
Being God’s spiritual temple, they form 
an holy priesthood to Him, approaching 
and serving before Him in virtue of that 
Living and Holy One, whose mystic Body 
they are, and in whom the Father is well 
pleased. And they need uo other by whom 
to approach God: being all priests, they 
require not, nor admit of, any distinct 
body of men among themselves specially 
ealled priests, nearer to God than them- 
selyes, Nowhere is this more clearly de- 
clared by inference, than here) to effer up 
(no habitunl offering, as iu rite or festival, 
is meant, but the one, once-for-all devo- 
tion of the body, as in Ron, xii, 1, to 
God as His) spiritual sacrifices (com- 
ire especially Heb. xiii, 15, 16. Spi- 
ritual, beeause as the temple, as the 
priests, as the God, so the otferinz. Ti is 
this, rather than any distinction from the 
Old ‘Test. sacrifices, that is pointed at) 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ 
(these last words may be joined, either 1) 


with “acceptable,” or 2) with “to offer 
up.” This latter has for it the analogy 
of Heb. xiii, 15, “* By Him therefore let 
us offer, Ve,” and is much to be pre- 
ferred. The jutroduction of the words 
“through Jesus Christ”? as a mere ap- 
pendage of “ acceptable” would not satisty 
the weighty character of the words, nay, 
would seem to put them in the wrong place, 
seeing that not merely the aeceptability, 
but the very existence, and possibility of 
offering of those sacritiees depends on the 
mediation of the great High Priest). 

6.] The exhortation of the previous verses 
is substantiated in its form and its asser- 
tious by Old Test. prophecy. Because (i. e. 
the aforesaid is so, on the ground of Serip- 
ture) it is contained in Scriptare, Behold, 
I place in Zion a chief corner stone, 
chosen, had in honour: and he that 
believeth on Him (or, ‘é¢ 2? this addition 
is not in the passuge cited) shall not be 
ashamed. 

7, 8.) Appropriation of the honour im- 
plied in the last clause fo delievers : and 
per contra, Co unbelievers, of another and 
opposite effect of the exaltation of this 
corner-stove. Unto you then (inference 
from the last words, “he that believeth 
ow Him shall not be ashained”) is the 
honour (belonging to the Stone itself, 
with which you are united in the building : 
the honour implicd in the “skall not be 
ashamed,” said of those who believe on 
Jlim. It is altogether beside the purpose 
to understand * Christ,’ or ‘the Stone,’ as 
the subject, and render as A. V., “He is 
precions,” making “tke honour” pre- 
dicate instead of subject) who believe: 
but to the disobedient (not, the wnbe- 
lieving: sve Heb. iii. 18, note. Unbelicf 


ye ure a chosen generation, 
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stone which the builders ™ the stone which the builders re- "Psat. 
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tt. 


disallowed, the same is! 1 ie 
madevhe Wed ap Uaioe. jeeted, the same is made the head Xeviiu. 
ner, Sand a stone af stum- of the corner, 8. and a stone of " are oe Ute 


blingvanda rock of offence, stumbling, 
even to them which stumble 
at the word, being dis-| 
phedient: whercunto also disobedient 
they were appointed. 9 But unto — alse 
a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people ; 

that ye should shew forth tion, 
the praises of himwho hath | 
called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light : 


should 
him who 


“darkness to 


Tit. ii. 14. 


is the root of disobedience : but it is the 
miunucr of Seripture, to follow it out 
into disobedience, its invariable — cffeet, 
when spoken of in’ eontrast to faith. 
What follows is in the form of another 
quotation, or rather combination ot’ quo- 
tutions: the first from Ps. exviil, 22), the 
stone which the builders rejected, this 
has become for a (has been made into a) 
head corner stone (this is true with regard 
to believers also: but to them it is grace 
and glory, to these it is terror and destrue- 
tion), and a stone of stumbling and rock 
ofeffence (second quotation from Isa.vili.14, 
This stmubling is not mere mental offence, 
which e.g. they take at the preaching of 
the Cross; but the “stnmbling upon the 
dark mountains” of Jer. sili. 16: see Prov. 
iv. 19; Dan. xi. 19:—the eternal disgrace 
and rnin whieh forms the contrast to 
“honour”? above. See, on the “rock of 
offence,” Matt, xvi. 23: where we tind 
that the very expression carries a reii- 
miscence of Peter’s own days of unbelief 
when he was an offence,—he, the stone, 
petros,—to his Lord), who stumble, being 
disobedient to the word (thus, and not as 
A. V., is the construction), for which 
(thing, fact, viz., their whole moral course 
ot delinquency and the sfeabling at the 
cud of it) they were also (besides that 
they reach it, there is another cousidera- 
tion) appointed (set where they are, or 
were 5 viz. by Etim who set above (it ts the 
suine word in the original) the stone of 
stumbling). 

» 10.) Coutrast, in a glorious descrip- 
tion of the office, privilege, and function, 
of the enlightened and adopted people of 


and a 
even to them which stumble, being ot cor ies. 


9 But ye are 
Ta royal priesthood, ° 
ta pecuhar people; 

shew 





ob 
loin, ix, Si. 


rock of offence, 


Py her ie PEt vd. ix, M4. 
mn ix, 2 

i ‘Thess ali 4 

Jude 4. 


to the word: 





they were appointed. 


14 chosen gencration, ¢Be17,%- 16 

r re ate xix. 5, 

an holy na ap. Six. 
that ye 


es 
s dotin xvii. 19 





forth the virtues of 1. Gor tit 1, 
hath ealled you ont a ue 


wk 
xvvie ls, 18 
Acts xx. 28. 
B.ph. i. 14. 
1Thess.¥. 1,5. 


his marvellous light : 
u Acts xxvi. 18. Eph.v. 8. Col. i.13. 


God, But ye (emphatic) are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood (tlie 
expression is from the Septuagint version of 
Ex. xix. 6. Compare Rev. i.6, and v.10. In 
the New Test. cliurch, these two elements, 
the kingship and the priesthood, are united 
in every individual believer, as in our great 
Tlead, Jesus Christ, who alone unites them 
in the Old Test. church; the two coexist- 
ing, but never except in the case of Mel- 
chiscdek His foretype, united in the same 
Person), an holy nation (also trom Exod. 
xix. 6, God’s declaration at Sinai respect- 
ing Isracl), a people for acquisition (so 
literally: i. @. peculiarly God's own, as 
interpreted by what follows in the place of 
Isaiah referred to, as well as here. There 
it stands, in the Septuagint version, ‘ my 
peaple whom L acquired for myself to shew 
Sorth my virtues?” Inthe place of Exodus 
which was before quoted, ch, xix. 5, we 
read in the Septuagint version, “ ye shall be 
to me a peculiar (acquired) people from 
all the nations.” In Acts xx. 28, “ the 
Church of God which He purchased by 
His own blood,” the word rendered ‘ pur- 
chased’ is ‘acquired, as here. Sce also 
Dent. vii. 6); that ye may tell out the 
virtues (i.e. gracious dealings, excellent 
and glorions attributes: see Isa. above, 
This use of the word “ rirfues’’ isecomimon 
in Philo) of Him (God: the Father) who 
called you out of darkness (of ignoranc e, 
error, sin, misery) to (not exactly “into: 

the preposition gives more the aim of the 
call, thin its local result: to, i.e. to attain 
unto and be partakers of: to walk in and 
by) His wonderful light (this expression 
here can hardly mean the light of our 
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rHosia 10x which in time past were no peo- 
Rom i=. ple, but are now the people of God : 
which were unpitied, but now have 
obtained compassion. 4 Dearly be-. 
y 1 Chron. loved, I beseech you, ¥ as sojourners 
bs.xxxiz2 and strangers, to “abstain 
Heb. xi. 13. 


fleshly lusts, * which 


eh. i. 17. 
z Rom, xiii. 4 
Gal, v.16, 
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b Rom. xis. 17 
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'9 which in time past were 
not a@ people, but are now 
the people of God: which 
had not obtained mercy, 
but now have obtained 
‘mercy. 11 Dearly beloved, 
| J beseech you as strangers 
from and pilgrims, abstain from 
war against fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul; 1 having 
your conversation honest 


Peorviia. Sation comely among the Gentiles: ‘among the Gentiles: that, 


Philiis 
Tit. ii. 8. ch. iii. 18. 


Christian life only; but must import that 
light of God’s own Presence and Being, 
after which our walking in light is to be 
fashioned: the light to which St. John 
alludes, when he says, 7f we walk in the 
light, as He is in the light. “It is won- 
derful,” says De Wette, “just as to one 
coming out of long darkness the light of 
day would be wonderful.” The figure of 
the corner-stone has not quite passed away 
from the Apostle’s mind: in the end of the 
propheey conceruing which he speaks, we 
read, Ps, exviii. 23 [ Matt. xxi. 42], “ This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it was wonderful 
in our eyes”): who (contrast between their 
former and present states) were once no 
people (the Apostle is again citing, or 
rather elothing that whieh he has to write 
iu, Old Test. words: see Hos. ii. 23), but 
[are] now the people of God (these words 
apply most properly to Gentile Christians, 
although spoken in the prophecy of Jews. 
St. Paul thus uses them, Rom. ix. 25; and 
it is not impossible that that passage may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind), who were 
unpitied (of God: the clauses here and 
above are not merely negatives, but contra- 
ries: not “who had not obtained merey, 
but now have obtained merey,” as A. V., 
indicating a mere change of time in order 
of progress, but who were unpitied, objects 
of aversion and wrath), but now have ob- 
tained compassion (the past tense has a 
fineaud delicate foree whieh eannot be given 
in a version: who were men who [have re- 
ecived no pity ], but now men who [received 
pity ], viz. when God ealled you by Christ). 

11—Cuar. 1V. 6.) £xhortatious to 
walk christianly and worthily towards 
and among those without who speak and 
act in a hostile manner. Hitherto we 
have seen them exhorted to walk worthily 
of their calling as distinguished from their 
own former walk: now the Apostle exhorts 
them to glorify God before an ungodly and 
perseenting world. 11, 12.) Ver. 11, 


negative, exhorts to abstinence from fleshly 
lusts: ver. 12, positive, to cause the un- 
converted Gentiles around, by their fair 
Christian walk, to glorify God. Beloved 
(as this word is only found onee again in 
this Epistle, eh. iv. 12, we may apply to it 
Wiesinger’s remark, “ The seldomer our 
Apostle uses this endearing term, the 
weightier it is where it does oceur as the 
opening of a hortatory discourse’), I ex- 
hort you as sojourners (see Eph. ii. 19 and 
note) and strangers (see on ch. i. 1. This 
primary and literal meaning of the word is 
probably the uppermost one here, seeing 
that the Apostle is speaking of behaviour 
among the Gentiles. Still, trom the more 
general referenee of this first exhortation, 
the other and wider reference, that the 
sons of God wherever they may be on earth, 
are strangers to the world, must not be left 
out of sight. These words, “as sojourners 
and strangers,” belong, not to “L beseech 
you,” as in the A. V., but to abstain. 
They form the ground why the readers 
should abstain, not why the Writer should 
exhort) to abstain from the carnal lusts 
(see Eph. ti. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 18; Tit. i. 
12. Here, it is, from the eontext, the 
walking and acting in the indulgence of 
these lusts whieh the Apostle is forbidding. 
See them ennmerated in Gal. v. 19—21), 
the which (this expression gathers up into 
a class the dusts, and asserts it of all of 
them, that they war against the soul: 
thus rendering a reason) war (see James 
iv. 1; Rom. vii. 23) against the soul 
(the man’s personal immortal part, as 
opposed to his body, his members in which 
the dusts war, is held in suspension between 
influenees from above and influences from 
beneath: drawa up and saved, or drawn 
down and ruined. And among its adver- 
saries are these fleshly lusts, warring against 
it to its ruin); 12.] positive result 
of this abstinence, and its important fruit : 
—having your behaviour among the Gen- 
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whereas they speak against 
you as evildoers, they may 
dy your good works, which 
they shall behold, glorify 
God in the day of visita-| 
tion. }3 Submit yourselres 
to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's sake: 
whether it be to the king, 
as supreme; “* or unto 
governors, as unto then, 
that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise | 
of them that do well, ° For 
so is the will of God, that do well. 


tiles comely (as over against the rain be- 
haviour of the Gentiles, eh. i. 18, Compare 
ch. iii, 16), that (aim of the preeeding) in 
the matter in which (not ‘ whereas,’ as 
A.V. The sense is, “that that eonduct, 
which was to them an oceasion of speaking 
ugainst you as evil-doers, may by your 
good works beeome to them an oceasion of 
glorifying God.” And “that, in which,” 
will be in faet your whole Christian life) 
they speak against yon as evil-doers (often 
the Christians would be compelled to di- 
verge from heathen cnstoms and even to 
break human laws, and thus would incur 
the imputation of malefactors), they may, 
on the ground of your good works, being 
spectators of them (vontrast to the igno- 
ranee assumed below, ver. 15), glorify God 
in [the] day of visitation (i. e. the day 
when God visits, — Luke 1. 68, 78; Aets xv. 
14,— mankind with His offers of erey and 
grace: ont Lord says of Jerusalem, Luke 
xix. 41, “Thou knewest not the day of thy 
visitation.” ‘The word has been variously 
understood: the Fathers generally, and 
some moderns, explain it as above: others 
think that the day of inquisition before 
earthly magistrates is meant. Bede and 
others understand it of the day of judg- 
ment. But the former sense ts far pre- 
ferable on aceount of usage, and for its 
tituess in the context). 

13—17.] Exhortation to subjection to 
secular rule, 13.] Be subjected (so 
literally; be in a condition of having been 
subjeeted) to every human institation 
(such, and not “erery Aumau creature,” 
as some hold. The latter would stultify 
what follows: for it is not to the king as a 
ian, but to the king as a human institu- 
tion, that we are to be subject. It is no 
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that, in the matter in whieh they 
speak against 


you as evildoers, 


© they may by your good works, ¢ Mate vi. 
whith they behold, glorify God 4 in 4 take xix 
‘the day of visitation. 
‘yourselves to every ordinance — of 
man for the Lord’s sake : 
it be to the king, as supreme; * or 

unto governors, as unto them that 

are sent by him ffor vengeance on £ kom. xiii + 


13: € Submit ¢te xii 2 


Rom. xiii... 
Tit. iii. 


whether 


evildoers, and 8 praise of them that ¢ Rem xtis 
1 For so is the will of 


objection to this command, that all powers 
are ordained of God: for that consideration 
does not eome into notice in these words, 
but in those whieh follow, “for the Lord’s 
sake.’ Here, it is the dower side of sueh 
institutions, the fact of their being ordained 
and upheld by men, that is brought into 
sight) for the Lord’s sake (i. e. Christ’s: 
“ the Lord” with St. Peter, exeept in Old 
Test. citations, is always our Lord. And 
here there is additional reason, for that Le, 
the Head of all principality and power, is 
yet in us his members subject to them, 
until the day when all shall be put under 
His feet): whether to king (general,—but, 
from the nature of the ease as regarded 
those to whom the Epistle is addressed, 
bere the Roman Emperor) as supereminent 
(not rnled by any other human power), or 
to governors (of the provinces, sent by 
Cwsar) as to men sent (in the habit of 
being sent,—sent from time to time) 
through him (the king, not the Lord, as 
some, and Calvin very positively. But 
there can be little donbt that he is wrong. 
For first the analogy of the clauses shews 
that the grounds of obedienee in each ease, 
all being alike for the Lord’s sake, belong 
to the aetually existing rights of power in 
that case. The king is supreme, in his own 
right: governors rule by delegation from 
the king. Then the right understanding 
of “for the Lord’s sake,’ as applying to 
all, forbids this view. For thus we should 
obey the king as eminent, no mention of 
the Lord being made, whereas rulers are 
to be obeyed as sent by the Lord) for (to 
bring about) vengeance on evil-doers, 
and praise of well-doers. 15.}| For 
(ground of the submission enjoined: corres 
lative with, but not going so far as, the 
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h Tit, ii. 8. 
ver. 12. 7 

to silenee the 
icat.v.izis. foolish men: 16 1as free, 


using your liberty for 


k1 Cor. vii,22. your malhicionsness, but as * the ser- 
171 Ffonour all men. 


om. xii, 10. vants of God. 
1. ™ Tove the brotherhood. 
Honour the king. 


o Eph. vi. 5. Col. iik 22. 





purpose annonneed in ver. 12) so (after 
this manner, in this direetion and wise : 
viz. as follows) is (‘se tronve’) the will 
(thing willed, conerete result of the will 
of God, that doing good (so literally, the 
participle carrying the reason with it: by 
doing good) ye put to silence the igno- 
ranee (not simply ignorance of this or that 
fact, but a state of lack of knowledge or 
understanding, habitual ignorance. This 
state is here introduced as speaking, “ hav- 
ing [as Wiesinger] ever its mouth open 
rather than its eyes,” ready to ery out 
upon any mere appearance of things as 
inisunderstood by it) of the foolish men 
{above designated ; those viz. who speak 
against you aseril-doers: not, “ of foolish 
men” in general, as A. V.). 16.] The 
connexion is somewhat doubtfnl. Chrysos- 
tom and others join as free with “ submit 
yourselves,” above, ver. 13:— Bede, Luther, 
Calvin, and others, with the last elanse, 
“that with well doing, Fe.” ver. 15: 
Steiger, Huther, with the following, ver. 
17. This latter seems quite untenable, as 
earrying no application on from ver. 16 to 
ver. 17. No one would think of pleading 
his freedom as an exeuse for not honouring 
all, or for not loving the brethren, or for 
not fearing God: or indeed for not, in some 
sense, honouring the King. But ina mat- 
ter of subjection, such freedom might be 
and often is made a cloke for disobedience. 
Counceting then @s free with what has 
preceded, which of the other connexions 
are we to take? That with “ submit 
yourselves”? seems too distant: it may 
certainly be said that ver. 17 brings in 
again the general duty in its most simple 
fornr: but even thus we ean hardly aceonnt 
for the parenthetical ver, 15, so unparen- 
thetical in its aspect and construction. 
Whereas if we join “as free” to ver. 15, 
we obtain, as Wiesinger well argues, an 
explanation which that verse seems to need, 
~—for it is almost a truism that we are to 
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God that * with well doing ye pnt 
ignorance of those 


18 © Servants, 


1 Tim. vi. 1. 


TH. 
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with well doing ye may 
put to silence the tguorance 
| of foolish men: 6 as free, 
and not using your liberty 
for a cloke of maticious- 
ness, but as the servants of 
God. 7 Honour all men. 
Love the brotherhood. Fear 
God. Honour the king. 
18 Servants, be subject to 


and not as 
a eloke of 


« Pear God. 





Tit. ii.9. Luke vi. 32. ver. 20. 


accomplish the petting fo silence by well 
doing, unless sone explanation be given of 
the particular cireumstances under which 
this is to take place.—I regard then ver. 16 
as an explanation of ver. 15. As free 
(children of God, His family and people, 
His kingly priesthood: not merely free 
from the law, or free from sin, or free from 
earthly subjection, but generally and ab- 
stractedly tree—Christ’s freed-men) and 
not as having your freedom [for] a veil of 
your evil intent (of the evil intent which 
using your freedom as a veil would neces- 
sarily presuppose), but as God's (emphatie) 
servants (and therefore bound to submit 
yourselves to that whieh God ordains). 

17.] A pithy general statement (see be- 
low) of the whole department of Christian 
duty of which the Apostle is now speaking : 
theu a note of transition, by the tliree fol- 
lowing commands, to the next paragraph, 
where he severs the general into the special 
duties. Give honour to all men (i. e. by 
the force of the original, to each man ae- 
cording as the case, which requires it, 
arises: “in every ease render promptly 
every man’s due,” Rom. xiii. 7, So that 
the distinetion hetween this and “ onour” 
again expressed below is a clear one: sce 
there. And by this force of the word nsed, 
this first precept assumes a place of general 
and wide-reaching referenee, which then is 
severed by the three folowing commands 
into three great branehes, before the rela- 
tions of ordinary life are introduced ver, 
18, with participial forms), Love (as your 
habit of mind and act) the brotherhood 
(the aggregate of the brethren), fear God, 
honour (bath these latter as continuing 
habits, frames of mind and courses of ac- 
tion) the king. 

18—25.| Lrhortation to servants to be 
obedient ta their masters, 18.) Ye 
servants (domestic servants: a milder de- 
signation than the common New Test. one 
of slave. Possibly, it may be here used to 
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your masters with all fear ; | 
not only to the good and 
gentle, but also lo the fro- 
ward, '9 For this is thank- | 
worthy, if a man for cou- 
science foward God endure | 
avief, suffering wrongfully, | 
20 For what glory is it th 
when ye be buffeted for 
your faulls, ye shall take 
tf patiently ? Lut Uf, when 
ge do well, aud suffer tor 
it, ye take it patiently, this if, 
is acceptable with God. 
31 Bor eren hereunto were 
ye calied: because Christ 


19 Por 


fully. 





with God. 


include the frcedinen who still remained in 
their master’s house), in sujbection (the 
participle carries on, immediately, the 
‘© Honour ali men’? above; but also he- 
longs, at a greater distance, to the whole 
of the last paragraph, as a general de- 
signation of the habitual conduet, in and 
hy which they were to shew forth an 
honest conversation among the Ceutiles) 
in all fear (this provides, by its wide gene- 
rality, for the ease by and hy to be specially 
commented on. Fear, not merely the re- 
verenee of an inferior, but the awe of one 
in subjection) to your masters; not only 
to the good (kind) and considerate (sce 
note, Phib. tv. 6: those who make reason- 
able allowances, and exact no more), but 
also to the perverse (crooked, in deviating 
from right and justice, see Phil. ii. 15). 
19, 20.] Reason for being subject to 
the perverse: that it is well pleasing 
to God when we suffer for well-doing. 
For this is thankworthy (as in Luke vi. 
32, where the very same word is used, 
“Tf ye love them which love you, what 
thank have ye?” i. e. what recogni- 
tion at God’s hand in the day when IIe 
will come, and His reward with Him? It 
is said of something, to do or suiler which 
is out of, beyond, the ordinary course of 
what might have been expected. The A.V. 
has hit the meaning very well), if on ac- 
count of consciousness of God (realization 
ina man’s inner being, of God’s presence 
and relation to himsclt{: so we have “ co2- 
science of sins,” Heb. x. 2) any one endures 
(asa superimposed burden, but here induced 
perhaps by the idea of subjection which is 
dominant throughout) tribulations (things 
which bring grief), suffering wrongfully 


Vou. LU. 
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man for conscience toward God en- 
dure tribulations, 
"0 For Iwhat glory is it, if, ash.ti ue 
when ye do wrong, and are bufleted 
for it, ve shall take it patiently ? but 
when ye do well, and suffer for 
it, ye shall take it patiently, [it is 
glory,] tfor this is  thankworthy ¢ s to ou 
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i(thy] being subject to your masters ¢ sor repressed 
with all fear; not only to the good and 
considerate, but also to the perverse. 


an the ore 
ginal: see 
nate. 


this is Pthankworthy, if a pxatt.»10. 


Kom, xiii. 5. 
ch. iid. V4. 


suffering wrong 







21 For "hereunto were r Mate x¥ 


Acts xiv 
1) Thes: 
8. 2 Tim. iii, 12. 


(here emphatic, as carrying the transition 
to the next step of the argument). 

20.] For(proofof the foregoing by assuming 
[interrogatively] the refutation of the con- 
trary) what kind of glory [is it] (the 
word glory is perfectly general, and must 
not, as Bengel, be supplied with “in 
God's sight”” What credit is due. ..? 
Matt. vy. 17), if doing wrong and being 
buffeted (the participles are in elose logical 
connexion, and both of them describe en- 
during habit, not the occurrence merely of 
one such ease. ‘ When ye be buifeted 
for your faults,” A.V., is somewhat too 
wide: “When ye do wrong and are buf- 
feted for it,” expresses the Greek more 
closely. Buffeted is here perhaps in the 
literal sense: receive blows, as was the 
wont with slaves), ye shall endure it (not, 
as De Wette, with only “the reluctant 
dull endurance of a criminal who eannot 
avoid lis punishment:” this mars the 
hypothesis, which requires that the same 
kind of endurance should belong to both 
its sides, the only difference being in suf: 
fering justly and unjustly. So that “ ex- 
dure”? must carry the sense of patient 
endurance: as A.V.’ “ye shall take it 
patiently”)? but if well-doing and suffer- 
ing [for it] (these last words are amply 
justitied by the legieal connexion of the 
participles, see above) ye shall endure it 
{it is glory] (with the reading adopted, if. 
becomes necessary to supply, mentally at 
least, some such words) : for this is thank- 
worthy (see above; it is the same word as 
there, and never ought to have been altered 
by the A.V. to aeceptable, which is quite 
another thing) with (in the estimation of 
God. 21. | For (proof that undeserved 
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because * Christ also suf-|@/so suffered for us, leaving 


s ch. iii. 13. 


ye ealled : 


¢ So all ovr 
ancient WSS, 
Soarte of later 
date have 
sultere di tor 





Pa 


15, 







he was reviled, 


 judecth righteously : 


Matt. a\wii. 
oo aid 


¥ Us uke sail 


+ Not expressed 
in the ort- 
gual: gee 
nate. 

2 Isa. lili, 4-6. 11. 


righteousness: Phy 
Matt. viii17. Heb, ix. 28, 
suffering is thankworthy with God, hy the 
instance of Christ’s suflerings, which were 
our example) to this (state, viz. the en- 
durance of wrongful sutterings) ye were 
called: because (cronnd ot’ the assertion) 
Christ also (the also applics to the words 
“suffered for you,” the words for you 
carrying with them the © eel/-doiag,” as 
explained below, ver. 2.1) suffered for you, 
leaving behind for you a copy (a pattern 
to write or paint by: technically, these 
patterns were formule given by writing- 
masters to their pupils, containing all the 
letters of the alphabet) that ye should 
follow upon (tollow close upon, denoting 
close application to: the word is commonly 
used of following bebind another) His 
footsteps. 

22.) Further expansion of this example 
of Christ, making it plain that He ex- 
dured patiently in suffering for well- 
doing :—who never did (never ina single 
instance) sin (the words are almost a citn- 
tion from Tsa. li. 9, in one form of the 
Septuagint version) ner yet (climax: not 
only did He never sin in act, but not 
even...) was eye ever found in His 
mouth : | who when reviled, 
reviled not again (a proot of lus patience. 
Isa. Vi. 7 is before the Apostle), when 
suffering threatened not (used not to 


threaten: denoting constant babit. The 
order is again that of climax: from ve- 


proach to suffering, trom not reproach= 
ing to not threalenivg): but (‘yea, ra- 
ther’) delivered [them] (see below) up 
(what ? Most Commentators supply 
“himself? [so A. Vij, or “his cause,” 
hoth of which seem ont of place, and 
hardly justified by the usage of the verb 
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fered for + you, tleavmg + you a pat- 
tern, that ye should follow his steps: 
uwho did no sin, neither was @uile 
ii « found in his mouth: 73 *who, when 
reviled not agai ; 
_ when he suffered, he threatened not ; 
i Hs but ¥ committed [+ them] to him that 


own self bare our sins in his own 
ies sie. body on the tree, *that we, having 
died to our sins, should Hve unto! yess; 
whose 


a Rom. vi. 2, 


IT. 22—25, 
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us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps: 
22 who did uo sin, neither 
was guile found in his 
months 23 who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, 
he threatened not ; but com- 
initted himself to him that 
judgeth righteously : 74 who 


Q : : 
*4¢who his his own self bare our sins 


in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteous- 
by whose stripes ye 





stripe 


M1. & vii. 6. b Isa. iil. 5. 


in the original. Rather would I supply 
an object out of the being reviled and 
suffering, foregoing, either, with Ifnther 
and Wiesinger, ‘* His reproaehes and snf- 
ferings,” or, which seems to ine better, 
“those who inflicted them :” perhaps not 
without reterenee to “ Father, forgive 
them: for they know not what they do”) 
to Him that judgeth (whose oflice it is to 


judge) righteously (i. e. the Father: de- 


signated in ch. i. 17 as “ fle that judyeth 
without respect of persons.” Calvin says 
well, “ Those who indulge their exaetion 
of vengeance, do not leave to God the 
office of Jndge, but in a manner want to 
make Him their exeeutioner”’): 

24.| who Himself (now the wel/-doing 
reaches its height. He was not only 
negatively innocent, ver. 22, but suffer ed 
in the pursuance of the noblest: purpose of 
love, and that love towards us : by which 
faet His example is further brought home 
and endeared to us) bore our sins (but in 
the pregnant sense of ‘ bore to sacrifice,” 
“earried and offered up: see notes on 
James ii. 21, and Levit. xiv. 20; Heb. vii. 
27. It is a word belonging to saerifice, 
and not to be dissociated from it. In Tsa. 
liii. 12, [ Heb. ix. 28, ] we have the sense of 
hearing on Himself more prominent: and 
hy that passage our rendering here must 
be regulated: always remembering that 
the other scuse lies behind) in His [own] 
body on the tree (i. e. “took them to the 
tree and offered them up on it as an 
altar’’); that (purpose ot that great and 
crowning sulfering of the Lord) having 
died (not, as sone Commentators, “having 
passed away,” being removed to a distance, 
but literally, ‘‘ having died”) to our sins, 
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were healed, 3 For ye 
were as sheep going astray ; 


buf are now returned unto | 


the Shepherd aad Bishop 
of your souls. 

LLL. \ Likewise, ye wires, 
be in subjection to your 
owa husbands ; that, fany 
ohy not the word, they 
also may without the word 
be won bu the conversation 
of the wives; 2 while they 
behold your chaste eon- 
versation coupled with fear. 
3 Whose adoraing let it 


we should live unto righteousness (the 
smne contrast is found, but with another 
image, of being freed from, and become 
servants to, in Kom. vi, 18. 
there, where the same fignre of death and 
life is used, it is deed unto sin, but living 
unto God), by whose stripe (the word 
signifies the weal Ieft by a stripe. 


Isa. Hii. 5) ye were healed, 


(justification of the last assertion by an- 
other allusion to Isa. liii.) ye were straying 
like sheep: but ye have returned (not, 
} now unto the 
Shepherd (compare ch. vy. 4, and the pro- 
phecies in Isa. xl. 113 Ezek, xxxiv. 23, 
xxxvil. 24, also John x. 11,) and Bishop 
(the word Lpiscopos properly signifies 
overseer, or visitor: and there may be a 
reference to Ezek, xxxiv. 11, “ Behokl, I 
will seek out my sheep and visit them ” 
[so the Septuagint, using the very word 
from which Episcopos is derived]. 
the most likely account of the expression 
is, that the Apostle transfers the well- 
known name of the elders of the churches, 
Episcopoi, to the great Head of the 
Church, of whom they were all the ser- 
On the name 
and office, see notes, Acts xx. 17, 28; Phil. 
i. I) of your souls (so in ch. 1.9, 22, and- 


“lave been ecenverted ” 


vants and representatives, 


in ver. 11), 


Ci, UL. 1—7.] Exvhortations in regard 
to the married state; and (1—6) fo wives: 


(7) to husbands. 


1.] In like manner (i. e. after the same 
general principle, enouneed in ch. ii. 13, 
as the servants in their relation), wives (as 
servants, ch. ii. 18, hashands, ver. 7, 18 
yoeutive. ‘This is decisively shewn by your 
The word signifies 
only women: but by the conufext it is 
shewn to mean eres), [by being} in sub- 


below, as in ver. 7. 


| 
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ye were healed, ° For ye wereets. dito. 
t going astray as sheep; but are,% iia, 
now returned “unto the Shepherd aie. 
and Bishop of your souls. 2k doh x, 

IIL. } In like manner, *ye wives, 

. + . . al 

[thy] being in subjection to your 
own husbands; so that even if any ,hieh5 
obey not the word, » they also shall, fhat’te 
fwithont speech, “be won by the beha- » Lor. vii 
viour of their wives; *4 when they eis, 
have beheld your chaste behaviour Bo 
coupled with fear. ?* Whose adornin 


1I, 14, 16, 
Heb, xiii, 20, 





ginal: see 


note. 
b 1 Cor, vii. 16. 





12. 
e1 Tim. ii, % 
3 Titus ii. 3, 
&e. 


jection to (the participle, as in ch. ii. 18 : 
‘arrying on the general command, Honour 
all men. Wives are to pay this honour, 
by being, &e.) your own husbands (your 
own gives point to the obligation, but is 
withont any distinetive emphasis: sce the 
parallel place, Eph. v. 22, and note), that 
(if we render strictly the future which 
follows, we must make this that in Eng- 
lish, into so that) even if (even if assumes 
as possible, the apparently exceptional case 
which may seem to justify the wives’ dis- 
obedience) any (husbands) are disobedient 
to the word (in a state of unbelieving dis- 
obedience; most probably, though this is 
not directly nor necessarily assumed, hea- 
thens), they shall be won (converted to 
faith and obedience: made a gain for 
Christian love, and for Christ Himself. 
So Leighton: “A sont converted is gained 
to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained 
to Jesus Christ: added to His treasury, 
who thought not His own precious blood 
too dear to lay out for this gain”) with- 
out word (without speech: without you, 
the wives, preaching to them, or exhorting 
them, but simply by your Christian be- 
haviour. The rendering of the A. V., 
“without the word,” is precluded, on ac- 
count of the general improbability of such 
a saying, seeing that faith is grounded on 
hearing, and hearing on the word of God. 
Besides which, the wives’ conversation, 
being a shewing forth of obedience to the 
word, could not be said to produce its 
eflect without the word) by means of the 
behaviour of their wives; when they have 
beheld your chaste behaviour (chaste, in 
the largest sense, not with its proper re- 
fereuce only; modest and pure) coupled 
with fear (so the A. V., admirably; con- 


Y 
~ 


In ver. 11 


From 
25.) For 


Bat 


BOG 


803 


f£Ps.xiv 15. 
Rom. ii, 29, 
& vii, 22. 


2 Cor. iv. 16, 


g Gen, Xvill. 
12. 


h1 Cor. vil. 3. 
Eph. v.25. 
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let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of 
gold, or of putting on of garments :| 
tut let it be {the hidden man of the! 
heart, in the ineorruptible ornament | 
of the meek and quiet spirit, whieh is 
in the sight of God of great price. | 
5 For after this manner in the old, 
time the holy women also, who 
hoped in God, adorned themselves, 
being in subjection unto their own 
husbands: &as Sarah obeyed Abra- 
ham, ¢ealling him lord: of whom 
ye have become children, if ye do 
well, and are not afraid of any snd- 
den fear. 7Ye husbands, ® in like 
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nol be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, 


Land of wearing of gold, or 


of putting on of apparel; 
‘But let it be the hidden 


|inan of the heart, in that 


which is not eorruptible, 
even the ornament of @ 
meek and spirit, 
which is in the sight of 
God of great price. % For 
after this manner in the 
old time the holy women 
also, who trusted in God, 
adorned themselves, being 
in subjeetion unto their 
own husbands: Seven as 
Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord: whose 
daughters ye are, as long 
as ye do well, and are not 


quiet 


Col. ii. 19, 


dueted, led, maintained, in a spirit of re- 
yerence to your husbands, see Eph. v. 33). 
3.] Of whom (the wives; you, who 
are addressed) let [the adornment] be not 
the outward adornment of braiding of 
hair (see 1 Tim. ii. 9), and putting round 
(the head, as diadems, or the arm, as 
bracelets, or the leg, as anklets, or the 
finger, as rings, or generally, hanging the 
body round with) of golden ornaments, or 
of putting on of dresses (“the sex which 
hegan first our engagement to the neces- 
sity of clothing, having still a peenlar pro- 
pensity to be eurious in that, to improve 
the necessity to an advantage ’’): 
4.| but (rather let their adornment be) the 
hidden man of the heart (here it is not, as 
in Rom. ii, 29, merely the inner man as 
distinguished from the outer man, whieh 
unbelievers have as well as believers: and 
that for this reason, that the Aiddea man 
is not here that which is fo be adorned, 
but is itself the adornment: and conse- 
quently is of necessity the regenerate life 
itself in its treshness and beauty. And 
this is designated as being of the heart,— 
consisting in the heart, changed, and 
lovely with Christian affections and graces), 
in (standing in, as its condition and ele- 
ment) the incorruptible [ornament] of 
the meek and quiet spirit (“meck, as 
raising no disturbance itself: quiel, as 
hearing mildly disturbance from others. 
To the former quality ver. 5 refers; to the 


afraid with any amaze- 
ment. 7 Likewise, ye hus- 





latter, ver. 6.” Bengel), which (viz. the 
meck and quiet spirit) is in the sight of 
God (who looks not at the appearance, bnt 
at the heart) of great price (the word is 
that used for costly ointment and raiment). 

5.] For (enforcing of the same by 
example) in this manner (i. e. with the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit) for- 
merly the holy women (oly, as in Luke 
i. 70; Acts ili. 21; Eph. iii. 5; women of 
blessed note in the sacred history as ser- 
vants of God) also (as well as you, if you 
obey), who hoped in God (i. e. whose hope 
was directed towards, and rested in, God), 
adorned themselves, being in subjection 
to their own husbands (this clause de- 
seribes the state in whieh the adornment 
was put on, to which it belonged: being 
thus in subjeetion, they were adorned with 
the meek ond qniet spirit which belongs to 
it): 6.] as (c. g.) Sarah obeyed (the 
tense in the original indicates not so much 
the habit, as her whole course of obedience 
considered as a completed whole) Abra- 
ham, ealling him lord (Gen. xviii. 12): of 
whom ye have become (i. e. by your im- 
planting throngh faith into the family of 
faithful Abralam. Tt ought properly ta 
be rendered ye beeame, referring baek to 
the precise time when they were so made ; 
but cannot be so expressed in English) 
children, if (i.c.,as A.V. “as Jong as,” but 
better and clearer) ye do good, and are 
not afraid of any sudden fear (to what 
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bends, dwell 
according to 
giving honour 


with them 
knowledge, 
unto the 
toife, as unto the weaker 
ressel, and as being heirs 
together of the grace of 
life; that your prayers be 
not hindered. 3 Finally, 
all of one 
having compassion one of 
another, love as brethren, 
be pitiful, he courteous : 


be ye nad 





evil, or railing for rai- 


& xx. 02, 


do these words allude? They appear to 
be a citation from Prov. i. 25, where it 
is said to him that obeys the counsels of 
wisdom, “ Be not afr aid of sudden fear, 
nor of the desulation of the wicked when 
tf cometh.” If this he so, the fear spoken 
of is not subjective, “with any amaze- 
ment,” as A. V., but some exterual cause 
of terror. And sueh a meaning would suit 
very well with the context, iv which as in 
yer. 1t, the Apostle is otten encouraging 
his readers to bear affliction and perse- 
eution cheerfully, So that we may inter- 
pret it with Estius, “which while ye do, 
there is no eause to fear any evil: as, that 
of displeasing your husbands by your 
chaste and holy lives: or, lest they should 
treat you servilely it you shew yourselves 
ready to obey: tor we know the sex is 
liable to vain fears. And even if you have 
unkind husbands, try to appease them 
rather by silence and = patience, than by 
many words.” With regard to the much- 
disputed question whether by the preeeding 
injunction all ornament of dress is forbid- 
den, ov only the making such ornament 
the adorning, it may safely be left to the 
Cluistian wisdom of believing women, to 
be not unwise, but understanding what 
the will of the Lord is, in this as in other 
similar matters. Within the limits of pro- 
priety and decorum, the common usage is 
the rule. There is sin ia siugniarity, both 
as unnistering to pride ia ourselves, aud as 
giving olfeuce to others and disconnnend- 
ing our holy religion. As Leightou well 
NYS There may be iv some an atfected 
pride in the meamiess of apparel; and in 
others, under either neat or rich attire, a 
very lumble nnatfected wnind. . 7?) Seneca 
says: “ Great is he who enjoys his earthen- 
ware us if it were plate, amd not less great 
is the man to whom all his plate is ne 
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ledve with the woman 
weaker vessel, 


grace of life: ®that your prayers be 
not hindered, 


ble-ininded : 
Snot rendering evil for others] evil for 


Matt. v. 50. 
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manner, dwelling eons to know- 


as with the i) Cor ni. 23. 
1 Thess.iv... 


giving them honour 


as being also heirs with f you off the + sou ofdee 


iN. There 
1s connuder- 
able variation 
an the others. 


8 Finally, Tall being: & seetov aii. 







e fee & Matt. ¥. 
»/of one mind, sympathizing, ™ loving oe a 
. 1 Rom. xii. 16. 
the brethren, "compassionate, hum- © xx. 


Phu. 


*° not rendering [tomtom 
evil, or reproach for. {ys 





(ol, iii. 2. 
o Prov. xvii. 13. 


Nom. xii 14,17. 1 Cor,iv. 12. 1 Pheus. v.15. 


more than earthenware ”’). 

7.| Daty of husbands to their wives. 
Ye husbands, in like manner (in like man- 
ner, ie. there is a certain oxowr due to 
the wife, as to the husband aud the muster 
betore. This again must be conneeted with 
the general precept iu ii. 17), dwelling 
according to knowledge (in au intelligent 
and reasonable manner, well aware of the 
weakness spoken of below) with the femi- 
nine as with the weaker vessel (some, 
as the A. Y., join these words with giving 
honour, But this mars the parallelism and 
the sense. For the Apostle prescribes two 
things: 1) consideration for the wife, as of 
the weaker sex : 2) honour for the wife, as 
a fellow-heir of the grace of life), giving 
(apportioning) honour as to those who are 
alsa (besides being your wives) fellow- 
inheritors (with you) of the grace of life 
(i.e. God’s gracious gift of Hte eternal: eh. i. 
4,1 3 auflice to clear ‘the meaning, the former 
explaining inkeritance, the latter, grace): 
in order that your prayers be not hin- 
dered, The hindrance meant seems to be, 
that which woukl be oceasioned by the mau 
not giving his wife proper honour as a fel- 
low-heir of the grace of life ; in which ense 
the peculiar promise of advantage in social 
united prayer would be lost: see Matt. 
xviii. 19. According to this view, the 
united prayers of man and wife are meant. 
And so most of the Connucntators. 

8, 9.] General summary exhortations 
to mutual forbearance and love. 
Finally, all [being] (the construction is 
still carried on trom ch. ii. 17) of one mind, 
sympathizing (the meaning is not, as in 
A.YV., continued to cases of sorrow : the “ re- 
juicing with them that do rejoice” is also 
included), loving the brethren, compas- 
sionate (towards the afllicted), humble- 
minded (the word forms a note of transi- 
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reproach: but contrariwise blessing 
beeause ye were thereunto 
called, P that ye should inherit a 
10 For the that desireth 
to love life, and to see good days, 
refrain his tongue from 
evil, and his lips that they speak no 
etsmaavii.  onile; Ulet him Stumm away from 
evil, and do good; ‘let him seek 


them ; 

yp Matt. xxv. 

ah. ‘i 

aPsarxsiv. blessing. 
12, &e. 

r James i.26. 1 let him 


eh. ii. 1, 22. 
Rev. xiv. 5, 





nay 
17.3 John MW. 
t Rom, xii. 18. 


& xiv. 19, &. 
Heb. xii peaee, and pursue it. 


eyes of the Lord are upon the right- 
eous, “and his ears are [ft open] 
unto their supplication: but the 
face of the Lord is + against them 
13x And who is he} 


u John ix. 81. 
James v.16. 
+ Not expressed 
in the ori- 
ginal. 

} Literally, 
upou, as 
before. 


xP ir. that do evil. 


Rom. viii. 28. 


tion to the next verse: humility being 
essential both to true gentleness of love and 
to true patience under injuries); not giving 
back (in deeds) evil for evil [to others, | 
or reproach for reproach (in words): nay 
rather on the contrary, blessing (others. 
The word dlessing, in A. V., is liable to be, 
and generally is, mistaken for the substan- 
tive “a blessing ?? whereas it is the parti- 
ciple, as in our text): because to this end 
(viz. that whieh follows) ye were called (by 
God), that ye might inherit blessing (it is 
not in order to inherit a blessing that we 
must bless; but because our portion is, 
blessing: and the reasoning is much as in 
Eph. iv. 32, “forgiving one another, as 
God also in Christ forgave you’). 
10—12.] For (the above exhortations 
are impressed by a citation trom Ps, xxxiv. 
138—17. That the citation cannot apply di- 
reetly to the last written words, is plain, hy 
their neeessarily referring to the future life, 
whereas the blessings promised in the Psalin 
as necessarily refer to the present. So that 
we must connect the eitation mainly with 
the participle, “dlessing them 3” and if we 
take in the intermediate clause, it must be 
only secondarily, as connecting, generally, 
blessing with blessing) he who desireth to 
love life (the difficulties of the citation can 
hardly be brought before the English reader. 
T have discussed them in my Greek Test.), 
and to see (reil.) good days, let him refrain 
(the Psalm proeceds in the second person, 
“ Refrainthy” ...) his tongue (first come 
the sins of the tongue, then those of the cou- 
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ing: but contrariwise bless. 
ing; knowing that ye are 
thereunto called, that ye 
should inherit a blessing. 
10 For he that will love 
life, and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue 
From evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile: ™ leé 
him eschew evil, and do 
good ; let him seek peace, 
and ensue it. 2 For the 
eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous, and his ears 
are openwnto their prayers: 
but the face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil. 
13 4nd who is he that will 
harm you, if ye be fol- 


12 For the 





duct) fram evil, and lips that they never 
speak (referring tosingle oecasions, or better 
perhaps, to the whole life eonsidered as one 
fact) deceit (i.c. speak one thing and nean 
another): moreover (brings up a new parti- 
enlar, belonging to a ditferent sphere of 
conduet) let him turn away from (in act, 
that is) evil, and do good; let him seek 
peace, and pursue it (because it is not 
always to be found, aud when not imme- 
diately found, may require diligent pur- 
suit; compare Heb, xii. 14, and St. Paul’s 
eommand, Rom. xii. 18. The ancient 
gloss is good: “let him search for peaee as 
a thing hidden, and pursue it as a thing 
fugitive ”). 12.| The citation conti- 
nued, and a reason given for the foregoing 
conditions of prosperity. Because the 
eyes of the Lord (Jehovah) are (direeted in 
a favourable sense, for good) upon righteous 
men, and His ears (inclined) unto their 
supplication: but the face of the Lord is 
(directed, in an unfavourable sense,—for 
wrath) upon men doing evil things. 
13—Cnar.1V.6.] Exhortation to right 
behaviour towards the world in persecu- 
tions which came upon them for righteous- 
ness’ sake (13 ~17): and that by the ex- 
auple of Christ AS—22), whose suffering 
én the flesh, and by consequence whose 
purity and freedom from sin they are to 
imitate (iv. 1—6). 13.] And (con- 
nected with what preeeded: secing that 
(rod takes such care for the righteous, and 
that the result of that care will be a life 
worthy to be loved, and good days) who is 
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lowers of that which ts 

e 1 > if 4 ‘ . . « 
Uy Bal and P98) oF that whieh: is wood ¢ 


suffer for 


sake, huppy ave ye: 


righteousness” 
dad | 


be not afraid of their ler: | happy are oye: 


ror, netther be troubled ; 
'S but sanctify the Lord 
God ia your hearts Be 
he ready always to give 
au answer lo every mar 
that asketh you a veason 
of the hope that is in you) 
with ineckness and fear: 


and 
as) Lord : 





is in you, 


he thatshall harm you, ifye be (literally, by 
haying become: but we eaunot express this 
in Knelish otherwise than by expressing its 
result, ye Je) emnlous (i. eo as in A. V. fol- 
lowers; the Rheims versiou has emulators, 
which if it were sufficiently English, would 
le better) of that which is good? 

14. Nay if even ye chance to suffer on 
account of righteousness (Augustine says, 
«Not eler?, but why, he suffers, makes the 
uuirtyr.” righteousness, i. c. that right 
and haly living to which you devote your- 
selves, aud which givesofluice tothe mgodly 
world, See our bord’ s saying, Matt. v. 10), 
blessed are ye (this, that is, makes no 
except ion to uone hanuing you, but rather 
is a notable exmuple of it). But (“he 
now teaches how suffering is to be borne 
sous to keep this blessedness wnmarred,” 
Benecl. The words are almost verbatim 
froin Isa. villi. 12, 13) be not afraid with 
their terror (uot, ‘ afraid of,” us A.V. 
terror is, as in the place quoted, * aeither 
Sear ye their fear,” subjective. The eom- 
mand wnounts to this, be not atleeted in 
heart by the fear which they strive to 
inspire into you”), nor be troubled (‘as 
the highest curse which the law threatens 
is a heart fearful and full of terror, Ley. 
axvi. 836; Deut. xxvill. 65; so the highest 
good which Christ gained for us and offers 
us in the Gospel is a heart certified of the 
grave of God, and couseqnently tranquil 
in all adversities and dangers.” Gerhard): 
nay, rather sanctify in wour hearts (in 
the Old Test. passage it is added, “ aad 
fle shall (im the A.V. let Him| be your 
dread.’ ** This addition is not inade here, 


bat instead, i your hearts, to bring 
out that the senelifying must be per- 


fected in the immer parts of a man, and so 
keep him from all false fear, As if he 
would say, Care only for this, that your 
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with their terror, 
9 but sanctify Christ in your hearts 
4 being 
give an answer to every mau that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that 
Fbut with meekness and t Sait ow 
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that will harm you, if ye be followers 


lhy But eee v.10, 


Haines 
1 che. 
Ta. ivi db. 


jenteoushess’ sake, 
* Isa. 1s 
atvatel 15s. viii 1, 


not 
John xiv. 1, 


neither be troubled ; 37 








and 4#be 





a Ps. exix. 40. 
es to Acts iv. 8. 


Col iv. 6. 
2 Vim. ii, 35. 


ready alway 





oldest MSS. 


heart may be a temple of Christ, in which 
becoming honour may be given to [tim as 
Lord; then will nothing further disturb 
you: you have in Tim all that you can 
need.” Wiesinger) Christ as Lord (the 
expression “¢he Lord af hosts himself” 
in truth is changed in a Christina sense 
iuto Christ as Lord): [being} (so lite- 
rally; continuing the same adjectival 
sentences as betore) ready always for 
(i.e. to give) am answer (an apologetic 
justification, in the primitive Christian 
sense. This was most commonly given 
before official persons and on trial, but in 
the present case is expressly extended to 
every person and occasion) to every man 
that asketh of you a reason (a reasonable 
uccount) concerning the hope that is in 
you (the word ope is uot put tor the 
whole of the Christian’s taith, but is to 
be taken strictly. In persecution, it is 
his #epe especially which is put to the 
trial), but (makes a contrast to the readi- 
ness just juculeated: ready, but not over 
ready: see Luther, below) with meek- 
ness (see above, on ver. +) and fear 
(this fuar is not the fear of God ex- 
clusively, nor that of men, but the aspect 
of the mind as regards both : proper re- 
spect for man, and huuble reverence of 
God. The case supposed would generally 
oecur When some one invested with an- 
thority asked a reason; and the complexion 
of the answer to be given is taken trons 
that ciremnstauce. On the injunction, 
Luther says, speaking from his own expe- 
rience ut Worms and elsewhere, ‘ Then 
must ye uot auswer with proud words, and 
bring out the watter with a defianee and 
with violence as if ye would tear up trees, 
but with such fear and lowliness as if ye 
stood before God's tribunal... . so must 
thou stand in fear, and not rest on thine 
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b Heb. xiii 18. fear : 


eTitusii's. that, in the matter in which ye f are 
tvewalest snoken against, they may be ashamed 
ing fie that fly accuse your good con- 

note. versation in Christ. 17 For it is 

better, if the will of God be so, that 

ye suffer for well doing, than for evil 

doing. 18 Because Christ also suffered 

“He 6, for sins 4 once; a just person for unjust 


aes an ii. 21. persons, that he might 


own strength, but on the word and pro- 
mise of Christ,” Matt. x. 19 f): 18.] 
having a good conscience (viz. when you 
wnake your apology: “seeing that words 
withont practice have but small weight, 
therefore he joins to a profession of faith 
a good conscience.” Calvin. This is better, 
seeing that the same snbject, that of be- 
haviour under persecution, is afterwards 
carried on, ver. 17, than to regard these 
words as taking up the former part of 
ver, 15), that in the matter in which 
(see note on ch, ii, 12) ye are spoken 
against (the reading of the A. V., after 
many of our MSS., has come apparently 
from ch. ii. 12), they who traduce your 
good conversation (behaviour in life) in 
Christ (as Christians,—your whole lite 
being in Christ, as its element: see 1 Cor. 
iv. 17; Col. 11,6) may be ashamed. 
17.) For (confirmation of the exhortation 
to a good conscience, above) it is better 
(we have had a similar argument in ch. 
ii, 19, 20, from which passage the sense 
of better here is made clear: there it is 
sail of the suflering for well-doing, that 
it is thankworthy, that it ts glory, that 
unto this ye were called) to suffer {for} 
(see ch, ii, 20, and the eonnexion as given 
there) doing well, if the will of God 
should will [itso] (Lather says beautifully, 
“ Go thou forth in Faith and Love: cometh 
the Cross, then take it up; cometh it uot, 
then seck it not’), than | for] doing ill. 
18—22.] Establishment of the abore 
position on the fact of Christ having Him- 
self suffered, being rightcous, and through 
death, even in death vanquishing the power 
of death, entered into His glory at God’s 
right liand, 18.] Because (not ‘for? 
it does not only render @ reason, but lays 
down the reason why Christian sutfering 
for well-doing is blessed) Christ also (as 
well as yourselves if ye be so called as to 
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16 having a@ good con. 
science ; that, whereas they 
speak evil of you, as of 
evil doers, they may be 
ashamed that falsely ac- 
cuse your good conversa- 
tion.in Christ. ™ For it 
is better, if the will of God 
be so, that ye suffer for 
well doing, than for evil 
doing, 38 For Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that 





bring us to 


suffer) suffered for sins (the thought is 
somewhat similar to that in ech. ii. 21, but 
the intent of it different: there, it was 
as an example fo us that the sufferings of 
Christ were addueed: here, it is as a proof 
of the blessedness and advantage of sniffer- 
ing for well-doing, that proof being closely 
applied to us by the fact that that suffering 
was undertaken on our behalf, and that 
blessedness is our salvation. The words for 
sins I distinctly hold, with Wiesinger, to 
come in, as a point of comparison, between 
Christ and ourselves, under the also, 
against most Commentators. Consider- 
ing St. Peter’s love of using the same term 
in two meanings, of which we have already 
had several examples, e.g. vv. 9, 14, 15, 
1 have no hesitation in applying the saffer- 
ing for sins the one time to Christ, the 
other to ourselves, though His suffering 
for sin, and ours, are two very different 
things. He, the sinless One, suffered for 
sins; as a sacrifice for sin, as a sinner, 
made sin for us, dying the death of a 
criminal: we, though not sinless, yet iz 
our well-doing, are to suffer if God’s 
will so will it, for sixs,—for sins which 
we are supposed to have committed, and 
as sinners. To miss this, is to miss one 
of the cardinal points of the comparison) 
once (“from this once, through the eso,” 
as has been beautifully said, ‘a beam of 
comforting Hght falls on the sufferings of 
Christians.” He suilered once: His ane 
ferings are sumined up and passed away 

Ife shi all suileyzsno more. And we are 
suffering “ouee ? it shall be soon so 
thought of and looked back upon. For this 
reason doubtless is the word inserted); a 
just person (just is purely predicative: 
not us A.V. ‘the just, which again loses 
the point of comparison) on behalf of 
unjust [persons] (this again, though the 
resembling tints are beginning somewhat 
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he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit: by which also 


to fade off, is another point of comparison : 
Ile suffered, just, righteous, for unjust 
ones: Me represented, He was offered 
for, the unjust, the unrighteous: and so 
vein our turn, though in a fir Jess deep 
und proper mening, when we, being jusé 
[ver. 12], suffer as vajust, though not in 
any propitiatory sense for unjust. We 
have similar uncertainty and play of mean- 
ing where the same subject is treated, 
Rom. vi. 10, 11: it is said that Christ 
“died to sin,’ and “ liveth to God; and 
we are exhorted thus to count ourselres 
dead to sin, and living to God: where the 
two expressions, thoush they have a com- 
mon meaning of small extent, are in their 
widest and most important references of 
necessity widely divergent), that (with 
this expressiou of purpose we leave the 
comparison, as far as suffering is con- 
cerned, returning to it presently for a 
wioment with the fact of His being pué 
to death, and pass up to the blessedness 
of His innoeent suffering, and to that 
which makes it so glorious and precious 
to us, as the cround of all our blessedness 
in suffering) He might bring us near to 
God (“that He, Himself going to the Pather, 
might bring us who had been alienated, 
justified, into heaven together with Him- 
self, ver. 22, by the same steps as He 
trod, of humiliation and exaltation. From 
this word to ch. iv. 6, St. Peter unites toge- 
ther the course and procession of Christ 
and the faithful [in which course he him- 
self also followed Christ, according to His 
prediction John xiii, 26), inserting also 
the unfaithfulnuess and punishment of 
some.” Bengel), put to death (this par- 
ticipial clause gives the manuer of that 
bringing us near to God) indeed in the 
fiesh (of this there can be no doubt, and 
in this assertion there is’ uo dilliculty. 
in the flesh, in this region, under these 
conditions, the death on the cress was 
inflicted: Tis flesh, which was living flesh 
letore, became dead flesh: Christ Jesus, 
the entire complex Person, consisting of 
body, soul, and spirit, was put to death 
in the flesh), but made alive [again] in 
the spirit (here there may seem to be 
difficulty: but the diftienlty will vanish, 
it we cuide ourselves simply and carefully 
by the former cluuse. As regarded the 
tesh, the Lord was put to death; as re- 
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God, ‘being put to death Sin the e2cor. sis, 
flesh, but made &alive in the spirit :¢ komt 
in whieh he also went and ™ preache 


& viii Wy 
heh. i. 12. 
& Iv. 6 


garded the spirit, He was brought to life. 
Tlis flesh was the subject, recipient, vehicle, 
of intlicted death ; Mis Spirit was the sub- 
ject, recipient, vehicle, of restored life, But 
here let us beware, and proceed cautiously. 
What is asserted is not that the flesh died 
and the Spirit was made alive; but that 
as to the flesh the Lord died, as to the 
Spirit, Ile was made alive. He, the 
God-man Christ Jesus, body and_ soul, 
ceased to live in the flesh, began to live in 
the Spirit; ceased to live a tleshly mortal 
life, began to live a spiritual resurrection 
life. His own Spirit never died, as the 
next verse shews ns. “ This is the mean- 
ing, that Christ by His suflerings was 
taken from the life which is flesh and 
hlood, as a man on earth, living, walking, 
and standing in flesh and blood... . 
and He is now placed in another life and 
made alive aceording to the Spirit, has 
passed into a spiritual and snpernatural 
life, whieh ineludes in itself the whole life 
which Christ now has in soul and bedy, 
so that he has no longer a fleshly but a 
spiritual body.” Luther. And Hofinanu 
says, “It is the same who dies and the 
same who is again made alive, both times 
the whole Man Jesus, in body and sonl. 
Tle ceases to live, in that ‘hat, which is 
to His Personality the medium of action, 
falls under death; and He begins again 
to Hve, in that He reeeives back this 
same for a medium of His action again. 
The lite whieh fell under death was a 
fleshly life, that is, such a life as has its 
determination to the present condition of 
man’s pature, to the externality of its 
mundane connexion. The life which was 
won back is a spiritual life, that is, such 
a lite as has its determination from the 
Spirit, in which consists our inner con- 
nexion with God.” It is impossible, 
throughout this difficult and most impor- 
tant passage, to report all the various 
shades of difference of opinion which even 
the greater expositors have given us. I 
shall indicate only those which are neces- 
sary to be mentioned as meanings to be 
distinguished from that which I advocate, 
or as errors likely to fall constantly under 
the eye of my readers. Of this latter 
class is the rendering of the A. V. here, 
“by the Spirit,’ which is wrong both 
grammatically and theologically): in which 
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i Isa. xii. 7. 
& xlix. & 
& Ixi.d. 

k Gen. vi. 3, 5, 
13. 


1 Heb. xi. 7. 


m Gen. vii. 7. 
& viii 18. 





(viz, in the spirit, according to which 
His Jew lite was. In which, not by 
which: sco below) He also went and 
preached (went, used of a local transfer- 
enee here, just as “is gore” [the same 
word |, below in ver, 22; and preached, 
of a preaching good news, as in all other 
places of the New Test.) to the spirits 
in prison (the disembodied spirits, which 
were kept shut up (Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii. 4] in 
the place of the departed awaiting the final 
judsinent: in Scheol, as the Jews called it); 
which were once disobedient (this chiuse 
is a secondary and dependent one, deserip- 
tive of the spirits intended: that they 
were those of men who were formerly 
disobedient), when (marks distinetively the 
time intended by the word once) the long- 
suffering of God was waiting (and this 
marks the period of their disobedience, viz. 
those 120 years of Gen. vi. 3) in the days 
of Noah, while the ark was being pre- 
pared, in which (by having entered into 
which) a few persons, that is, eight 
souls (individuals) were saved (from 
drowning) by water (not, “into which 
afew, Ke. got safe throngh the water,” 
which was not the fact. The water is 
in the Apostle’s view, the mediuin of saving, 
inasmuch as it bore up the ark: see the 
next verse). So much for the interpre- 
tation of the detail of this passage; from 
which it will be seen that we have re- 
garded it, in common with the majority 
of Commentators, as necessarily pointing 
to an event in onr Lord’s redemptive 
ageney which happened, as regards time, 
in the order of the context here: and 
that that event was, [is going (whether 
between His death and resurrection, or 
after the latter, will be presently discussed) 
to the place of custody of departed spirits, 
and there preaching to those spirits, which 
were formerly disobedieut when God's long- 
suifering waited in the days of Noah. Thins 
far IT conceive our pissage stands com- 
mitted: and [ do not believe it possible to 
ake it say less, or other, than this. What 
was the intent of thal preaching, and what 
its effect, is not here revealed; the fiet 
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went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison ; 
20 which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the 
loagsuffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight 
souls were saved by water. 


merely is stated. The statement of the 
faet, however, has been felt to be aeeom- 
panied by such great ditheulties, that other 
meanings have been sought for the passage 
than that which the words present at first 
sight. Expositors have endeavoured to re- 
move the idea that the gospel was preached 
to the dead in Hades, eti her 1) by denying 
the reference to our Lord’s deseent thither 
at all, or 2) by admitting that, but sup- 
posing it to have had another purpose. I 
give, tollowing the classification in Huther’s 
note, an account of the prineipal npholders 
of these views. Under [., I place all those 
who deny any referenee to Christ’s descent 
into Hades, distinguishing the minor differ- 
ences between them as to what preaching 
is there indicated. 

I. 1. Augustine, Bede, Thomas Aquinas, 
Lyra, Hammond, Beza, Sealiger, Leighton, 
&e., and reeently Hofmann, maintain that 
the preaching mentioned was the preach- 
ing of righteousness by Noah to his coa- 
temporartes : that Noah thus preaehed not 
of himself, but by virtue of the Spirit of 
Christ inspiring him; and that thus his 
preaching was in fact a preaching by Christ 
in the Spirit. But this necessitates a forced 
interpretation of the words in prison; Au- 
gustine understanding by them, ¢a the 
darkness of ignorance as in a prisou: 
Beza, &e., that they are zow in prison for 
their then unbelief. lt must be evident 
to every unprejudiced reader, how alien 
such an interpretation is from the plain 
meaning aud connexion of the words and 
clauses. Not a word is indicated by St. 
Peter on the very far-off lying allusion 
to the fact that the Spirit of Christ 
preached in Noah: not a word, here, on 


. the fret that Noah himself preached to his 


contemporaries. Again, the same subject, 
Christ, runs through the whole, without 
a hint, that we are dealing with historical 
uuitter of fact, in some of the terms, as 
“ suffered,” “put to death,” “ made alive,” 
and with reeondite figure in others, as 
“went aad preached.” Again, whether we 
take the melaphorical prison of Augustine, 
which 1] suppose will hardly find any advo- 
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21 The like figure where- 
uato even baptisin doth 
also now save us (aoe the 


eates, or the present being in prison of Beza, 
dc, if cannot surely be doubted that we 
are equally putting foree on the Apostle’s 
words, and that the spirits in prison must 
be taken as deseribing the loval condition 
ot lhe spirits al the lime when the preach- 
ing took place. Moreover, went, as con- 
pared with ver. 22 (which Hofinann gets 
most lamely over, by saying that it 
presents no greater difficulty than the 
statement that Christ aceompanied the 
Israelites through the wilderness in 1 Cor. 
x. -h: to which we may answer, If this 
were a plain statement, involving such an 
application of the word, we anight then 
discuss the intelligibility of it)—the ex- 
pression, were once disobedient, marked 
off as not belonging to the same time as 
the preaching, shew, as plainly as words 
ean shew, that we are reading of some 
act of Christ which He then, at the time 
described, went and did, with reference 
to spirits who were, at soine other time 
specified,in a certain state, And, whieh 
has not been sutliciently noticed, a erown- 
ing objection to this view is the use of 
the word spirits, connecting { wherein, 
i.e. ta the spirit] our Lord’s state with 
the state of those to whom THe preached: 
a word only used of men when departed 
out of this life. 

I. 2. Several Commentators, prineipally 
Socinian, but also Grotius and others, une 
derstand by the spirits in prison either 
the Gentiles, or the Jews (under the yoke 
of the law) and Gentiles (ander the power 
of the devil) together, and by the word 
preached, the preaching of the Spirit of 
Christ by the Apostles. These expositors 
tuke the mention of the disobedient in 
Noah’s time to be merely by way of sample 
of the disobedient in all time, or, at least, 
in the time when the Apostle was writing. 
As Huther well says, “ How this inter- 
pretation heaps on eaprice upon eaprice, 
need not be shewn.” I will add, that its 
supporters do not appear to attempt to 
justify it philologically, as indeed it is 
plain they cannot. Every word of every 
clause protests against it. 

IL. We now come to those who un- 
derstand the passage of our Lord’s de- 
scent into Iades, but, offended by the idea 
ot the possibility of salvation being opened 
to spirits of the disobedient kept awaiting 
judgment, diverge trom one auether and 
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21. Which, the antitype [of that], "P+ 
doth now save f you also, even bap- 


t So our three 
oldest MSS, 


from the straightforward explanation. 

Il. 1. Many understand the spirits in 
prison of souls awaiting condeinnation, 
but explain preached of announcing, not 
salvation, but condemnation. But, besides 
that this verb, as remarked above, has, 
as applicd to Christ and Ilis Apostles, but 
the one meaning of preaching the good 
tidings of Salvation,—besides the utter 
superiluity of suelt a “ preaching ” to spi- 
rits already reserved to damnation,—what 
a eontext would such a meaning give, in 
the midst of a passage intended to eonvey 
consolation and encouragement by the 
blessed eonsequenees of Christ’s sulfer- 
ings ! 

{I. 2. Some of the Fathers, as Ireneus, 
Tertullian, Hippolytus,—the Seloolmen, 
Zwingle, Calvin, &e., explain preached 
rightly, of announcing salvation, but re- 
gard the spirits in prison as the spirits 
of the just, especially of the Old Test. 
saints. The most extraordinary instance 
of this elass of interpreters is Calvin, who 
destroys his own explanation, by confessing 
that the Greek will not bear it. 

IL. 3. Estius, Bellarmine, Luther, Peter 
Martyr, Bengel, &e., assume that the 
words refer, not to all the unbelievers of 
Noah’s time, but only to those who re- 
pented at the last moment when the flood 
was upon them. 

Il. 4. Athanasius, Ambrose, Erasmus, 
Calvin, hold both kinds of preaching, the 
evangelie to the spirits of the just, the 
damnatory to those of the disobedient. 

One or two singular interpretations do 
not full under any of the above classes : 
e. g. Marcion maintained that the preaeh- 
ing of Christ was to those whom the Old 
Test. alls ungodly, but who were in reality 
better than the Old Test. saints; Clement 
of Alexandria, that they were the just 
amoung the philosophers, who were never- 
theless imprisoned under idolatry. 

It remains that we should enquire, 
whether this preaching to the imprisoned 
spirits by our Lord, took place between 
lkis death aml Lis resurrection, or after 
the latter, The answer will very much 
depend on the sense which we give to the 
words in which. The argument which 
Wiesinger so much insists on, that the 
clauses must come in chronological se- 
quence, will not determine for us ; because 
in which He also might very well be a 
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o Titus iii.6. tism: not putting away of ° the filth 
pRom.x.10 of the flesh, ¥ but the enquiry of a 


taking up again of in the Spirit, recapitu- 
lating some former act also done in the 
Spirit: “put to death in thie flesh, but 
made alive in the Spirit,—that Spirit in 
which also, ere He was made alive with 
the fall resurrection lite, He &e.? And 
this I ineline to think the sense of the 
passage: 11 which referring not to the 
complex resurrection life, but properly and 
strictly to the spirit, in which the Lord 
never ceased tu be, even when His complex 
lite of body and soul was dissolved. When 
again Wicsinger says that went and 
preached cannot be understood of the 
time intermediate, because in no case ean 
we think of our Lord’s state in death in 
dualistic wise, so that while His body was 
held by the bands of death, His Spirit 
should be carrying on the Messianic work, 
—l answer, why not ? Surely the reply to 
the penitent thief implics a goéag, and in 
that going a joy and triumph sufiicient to 
be the subjeet of a consoling promise at 
that terrible moment. And might not the 
reasoning be turned, with as much pro- 
priety ? Might not we say that it is im- 
possible to conceive of our Lord during 
that time as other than employed in the 
spirit in which He continued, not to exist 
mercly, but te live? That, granted that 
His dying words imply a special delivering 
of his Spirit into the hands of lis Father, 
and by consequence, a resting of his Spirit 
in those Hands in the death-state,—yet 
uinst we not conceive of His Spirit as going 
thither, where “the righteous souls are in 
the hand of God?” And if so, whe shall 
place a limit to His power or will to com- 
municate with any departed spirits of 
whatever character ? So that, while I 
would not say that the conditious of the 
passage ire uot satisfied by the supposition 
that the event happened after the Resur- 
rection, T believe there can be no reason 
for suying that they are uot, ou the other 
hypothesis. And Lown, that the in whieh 
also inclines me to this other. Tt seems 
most Maturally to be taken as a restuuptive 
explanation of in the Spirit, with a view 
to something (ver. 21) which is to tallow ; 
und the in, capable indeed of being other: 
wise explained, yet secius to favour this 
idea,—that the Lord was strictly speaking 
dx the Spirit, when that happened which 
is related. 

From all then which has been said, it 
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putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the answer 
of a good conscience to- 


will be gathered, that with the great ma- 
jority ot’ Commentators, ancient and mo- 
dern, 1 understand these words to say, 
that our Lord, in His disembodied state, 
did go to the place of detention of departed 
spirits, and did there announce His work 
of redemption, preach salvation in fact, to 
the diseubedied spirits of those who re- 
fused to obey the voice of God when the 
judgment of the flood was hanging over 
them. Why these rather than others are 
mentioned,—whether merely as a sample 
of the like gracious work on others, or tor 
some special reason unimaginable by us, 
we cannot say. It is ours to deal with the 
plain words of Scripture, and to accept its 
revelations as far as vouchsafed to us. 
And they are vouchsafed to us to the 
utmost limit of legitimate inference from 
revealed facts. That inference every in- 
telligent reader will draw from the faet 
here announced; it is not purgatory, it is 
not universal restitution; but it is one 
which throws blessed Jight on one of the 
darkest enigmas of the divine justice: the 
cascs where the final doom seems infinitely 
out of proportion to the lapse which has 
incurred it. And as we cannot say to 
what other cases this preaching may have 
applied, so it would be presumption in us 
to limit its occurrence or its efficacy. ‘The 
reason of mentioning here these sinners, 
above other sinners, appears to be, their 
connexion with the type of baptism which 
follows. If so, who shall say, that the 
blessed act was confined to them ? 

21, 22.] The persons and the things 
compared must be carefully borne in mind. 
The few in Noah’s day were saved by 
witer; we also are saved by water. The 
antitype to that water on which the ark 
floated, saving its inmates, is the water of 
baptism ; but as ours is a spiritual, not a 
mutterial rescue, so the anxti/ype is not the 
washing of our flesh by that water,—the 
form in which it is applied tu us, as the 
bearing up their ark was the form in 
which their water was applied to them,— 
but a far nobler thing, the cleamess and 
purity of our inner consciousness towards 
God: and this saving power of the water 
of baptism in our case is by virtue of the 
resurrection and exaltation of Clirist, into 
whose death and resurrection we are bap- 
tized. Thus by our very profession we are 
united to Him in sufferiugs as in glory. 
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ward (od,) by the resur-|~ood conscience after Ged, Uby the aen.ics. 


rection of Jesus Christ: 
22 eho is gone into heaven, 


Ve through His iunoeent sufferings has 
glorified suffering and death, even in death 
working merey, and now exalted as our 
Head above all principality and power. 
The course of thought is wousual, is start- 
ling, is mysterious; but it is not unae- 
countable, it is not arbitrary. From the 
mention of the spiritual uature of our 
Lord's resurrection life, arises the mention 
of Tis blessed employ even in that state 
of the pure spirit to which His sutterings 
brought Him: from that meution comes 
the connexion of a great type of that day 
of Noah with our share, by baptismal 
union with Christ, in His salvation and 
triumphs; by which thoughts the final 
point is reached, His utmost exaltation 
through suffering, onr union with and 
following of Him. Ilaving said thus mueh 
ou the whole connexion, we can now go 
into the details. 21.) Which (viz. 
water: not baptism, whieh does not come 
in till the end of the clanse : nor, the whole 
fact announced in ver. 20. The coustrue- 
tion is somewhat involved by the close con- 
nexion of the thing signifying and the thing 
signified. The wefer to which which refers 
is not the water of Noah’s flood, but water, 
generally, the comimon term between the 
type and antitype), the antitype [of that] 
(i. e. simply the corresponding particular 
in both cases: the word does not contain 
in itself any solution of the question which 
of the two, the ype or that whieh is anti- 
type to it, is the original: the same word, 
antifype, is used in Heb, ix. 24, where, 
from the coutext, the type is the prinitive, 
the anti/ype the representative : here, from 
the context, it is rice versa: this need not 
however be expressed, but left to be under- 
stood), ig now saving (the rescue not being 
as yet fully accomplished. We are as yet 
being saved Wy water) you also (as well as 
them. Then this assertion having been 
made, follows the parenthetieal explana- 
tion, that the method of saving in the 
antitype is not material, as in the type), 
even baptism (not, fhe water of baptism : 
the parenthesis following is a kind of pro- 
test against such a rendering :—but, water, 
in the form of baptism, become to us bap- 
tism. Water is the common term: water 
saves in both cases. It saved them, be- 
coming to them a means of floating their 
ark and hearing them harmless: it saves 
us, becoming to us baptism: and that bap- 


resurrection of Jesus Christ: 22 who 


tisin not material, but spiritual): not put- 
ting away of the filth of the flesh (i. e. 
“not (leshly putting away of filth.’ 1t ts 
possible that the Apostle may have special 
reference to the unavailing nature of the 
Jewish washings, as Justin Martyr siys, 
“What was the profit of that baptisin 
which cleanses the tlesh and body only ? 
Be baptized in soul”), but enquiry of a 
good conscience after God (i. e. the seck- 
ing after God in a good and pure con- 
science, which is the aim and end of the 
Christian baptismal life. This is the sense 
of the Greek expression here, in the only 
other place where it oceurs in Seripture, 
viz. 2 Kings xi. 7. On this view, the 
enquiry of a good conscience means,—the 
enquiry which a good conscience makes. 
Very various have been the interpreta- 
tions. Some understand the questious 
used in baptism; others, the request of a 
good conscience ; others, again, prayer to 
Ged fora good conscience. ‘The objection 
to all these is, that they do not justify 
the expression as applied to the saving force 
of baptism ; as indeed neither entirely does 
the meaning which I have given above: 
but where ali explanations were unsatis- 
factory, I thought it best to adopt one 
which strictly keeps to the Seripture usage 
of the words, being at the same time full 
as good as any of the others iu its con- 
textual application. The rendering of the 
A. V., the answer of a good conscience, is 
entirely unjustifiable, in fact is a pure in- 
veution, the word bearing no such mean- 
ing),—by means of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ (with what are these words 
to be joined? Grotius, with others, con- 
neets them with the inmediately pre- 
ceding. So also Hofinann, saying, “ By 
means of the resurrection of Christ, as the 
removal of sin once for all for all mankind, 
it is, that in baptism the prayer for a good 
conscience is direeted to God.” But as 
Wiesinger objeets, it is surcly allotting too 
insignificant a part to these words, to make 
them merely assign the method in which 
the prayer is heard, Most Commentators 
have joined them with saves, regarding 
the intervening sentence as parenthetical. 
Thus taken, the words reter back to 
“being made alive in the Spirié’* in ver. 
18, condneting on the course of thought 
with regard to Christ, and to ourselves : 
His resurrection, and eutrance into His 
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and is on the right hand 
of God; angels and au- 
thorities and powers being 
made subject unto him. 
IW.) Forasmueh then as 
Christ hath suffered for us 
in the flesh, arm yourselves 





suffered in the flesh hath 
eeased from sin; ? that 


bkom. wt 27- fered in the flesh hath ceased from | he ro Tonger should Lire 


Gal, v. 24 
Col. iii. 3, 5, 





ch. 





ckom.xiv.7. sin; * *that ye no longer ° should |ée rest of his time in the 
live the rest of your time in the 


|flesh to the lusts of men, 
bué to the will of God. 


egoinias, flesh by the lusts of men, ® but by |s For the time past of our 


Rom. vi. 11. 


zcorv.15. the will of God. 


James i. 18, 
f Ezek. xliv. 6. & xlv. 0 Acts xvii. 30. 


kingdom, giving us, by Him, a living part 
in Him, and entrance also into His king- 
dom by means of His appointed sacrament 
of Holy Baptism, spiritually reccived) : 

22.| who is on the right hand of 
God (Ps. cx. 1), having gone (compare 
went, above, ver. 19) to heaven (i. e. into 
the place of angels and supramundane 
powers, but distinguished from them by 
being himself at God’s right hand), angels 
and authorities and powers (the whole 
heavenly hierarchy, as in Col. ii. 10—15) 
being subjected to Him. And thus is 
announced the glorious completion of the 
result of Christ’s voluntary and innocent 
sufferings: glorious for Himself, and glori- 
ous for us, who are by baptism united to 
Ilim. And now the practical inference for 
us follows. 

Cuap. IV. 1—6.] Evhortation, after 
the forecited example of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, to entire separation from the ungodly 
Gentile world. This passage closes the set 
of exhortations which began at ch. ii, 11, 
with reference to behaviour towards the 
heathen world around: and with ch. iv. 7, 
begins a new and concluding set, no longer 
regarding the world without. Christ then 
having suffered in the flesh (see on this 
above, ch. iii, 18. This conclusion takes 
up again the words “ Because Christ also 
suffered” there, which led to the enlarging 
on the result of those Ilis sutterings as re- 
garded both Himself and us), do ye also 
arm yourselves with (put ou as armour) 
the same mind (intent, resolution ; viz., to 
suffer in the flesh, as IIe did. See this 
explanation justified in my Greek Test.) ; 
because (assigns 2 reason for the expression 
just used, arm yourselves: “and ye will 


3fFor the time 


need this arming, because, the course of 
suffering according to the flesh which ye 
have to undergo ending in an entire free- 
dom from sin, your warfare with sin must 
be begun and earried on from this time 
forward”) he that hath suffered according 
to the flesh is made to cease from sin (he 
is, by the very fact of having thus suffered, 
brought to an end with sin—has no more 
to do with it: and by an inference, the 
suffering in the flesh, and the being made 
to cease from sin, are commensurate in 
their progress. On the sense, see Rom. vi. 
7. Here too there is throughout a presup- 
position of our being united to the suffer- 
ings of Christ, not merely as regards our- 
selves, suffering in the flesh, but suffering 
by virtue of nnion with Him who suffered, 
and so divorced from all sin. That this sen- 
tence itself is general, and not to be under- 
stood in itself of Christ, is plain: equally 
plain that He is the person hinted at in the 
baekground, and with reference to whom 
the general truth isadduced. The general 
assertion itself, here and in Rom. vi. 7, 
rests on the fact that the flesh is the ele- 
ment of sin, and le that hath mortified it 
by suffering has in the same proportion got 
rid of sin); with a view (depends on “arm 
yourselves,” the intermediate general sen- 
tence being parenthetical) no longer by the 
lusts of men (as your rule: what is called 
the normal dative: not as Wies., al., i. e. 
“live unto righteousness,” ch. it, 24: ef. 
Rom. vi. LO—13: this live is a very differ- 
ent matter from (ive in those places. men 
put forward for contemptuous emphasis, as 
opposed to God, whieh gains more majesty 
by not being thus put forward. What the 
lusts are is shewn in ver. 3), but by the 
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life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked 
ta laseiviousness, lusts, exv- 
cess of wine, reredlings, 
banquetings, and about- 
nuble idolatries: 4 wherein 
they think it strange that 
ye run not with them te 
the same excess of riot, 
speaking evil of you: > who 
shall give account to him 
that is ready to judge the 
quick and the dead. 8 For 
for this cause was the gos- 
pel preached also to them 
that are dead, that they 
might be judged according 
to men tn the flesh, but 
live according to God in 
the spirit. 7 But the end 
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past of our life may suffice us & to ¢ ernie. 
have wrought out the will of the 4fheei§ 
Gentiles, walking as ye have done 


ae 
Insts, excess of 

wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries : 4 wherein they 

think it strange that ye run not with 

them to the same slough of riot, 
"speaking evil of you: ®who shall b Acts xii 5, 
give account to him that is ready ¢- tit. 
‘to judge the quick and the dead. i Actsx.«. 


xvii. 3. 


in lasciviousness, 






6 For for this cause * was the gospel Rema? 
51,52. 2 Tim. 
preached to dead men also, that iv) Janes 


. 5 ‘i -O 
they might be judged according to ¥eh- ti. 
men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit. 


will of God (aecording to that which God 
wills, as your rule) to live the rest of your 
time in the flesh (compare ch.i.17). For 
(follows: “TIT say, the rest of the time, for 
the past time surely, &e.”) sufficient is the 
past time to have wrought out (the word 
used, and its tense, imply that the course is 
closed and done, and looked baek on as a 
standing and aeeomplished faet) the will 
of the Gentiles (that whieh the Gentiles 
wonld have you do, The Gentiles, used 
hot of any national distinetion, but of hea- 
thens as distinguished from Christians, 
shews that the majority of the readers of 
the Epistle had been Gentiles, among 
these geutiles, themselves), walking as ye 
have done in lasciviousnesses (plural, out- 
breaks of feseiriousness), lusts (here per- 
haps not general, as in ver. 2, but parti. 
enlar lusts of nncleanness), wine-bibbings, 
revellings, drinking-bouts, and nefarious 
idolatries (] may remark as against the 
view that this Epistle was written to Jews, 
that this passage eannot be explained on 
that supposition. The Jews certainly never 
went so far into Gentile abominations as to 
justify its assertions): at which (wherein, 
viz. at your having done with sneh prac- 
tices, implied above. The aim of this verse 
is, that they might not be moved by the 
perverse judgments coneerning them of 
thesemen. ‘They 2ust give offence to their 
former companions: for this there is uo 
help) they are astonished (think it 
strange, as A. V.), that you run not with 
them (the idea is that of a multitude 


rushing on together) to (the direetion 
and purpose of the confluence) the same 
slough (a sink, or slough, or pnddle. 
On the whole the local meaning is to 
be preferred, on aecount of the figure 
in the previous verb) of profligaey, 
speaking evil of you (the early apolo- 
gists testify abundantly to the fuet, that 
the Christians were aeensed of all manner 
of erimes, and of haughtiness and hatred 
of their species): who (your blasphemers. 
The consideration is propounded for the 
comfort and stay of Christians unjustly 
slandered) shall render account to Him 
that is ready to judge (once for all, deci- 
sively) living and dead. For (assigns a 
reason for the judging ¢he dead jnst men- 
tioned) to this end to dead men also (as 
well as to diving, which is the ordinary 
ease: and carrying with it a climax,— “even 
to the dead”) was the gospel preached 
(when, and by Whom, see belw), that they 
might indeed be judged according to men 
as regards the flesh, but might live on 
according to God as regards the spirit. 
In examining into the meaning of this 
difficult verse, one thing may be laid down 
at the outset, as certain on any sure prin- 
ciples of exposition; and thereby a whole 
class of interpretations removed ont of our 
way. Seeing that for binds vv. 5 and 6 
logically together, and that to dead men 
also distinctly takes up the to dead men 
betore in this legical Connexion, all inter- 
pretations must be false, which do not give 
to the words the dead in ver. 6 the same 
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Matt xxiv. 
13,14. Rom 


hand: ™be ye therefore 
wateh unto prayer, 





8. 
9, 
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2 Pet. iii, 


m Matt. xxvi. 
AL. Luk i 
84. Col, iv. 2 
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a multitude 
o Prov. x.12. I Cor. xiii. 7. 


-+ eovereth 
nol. iii. Heb. xiii. 


meaning as the dead in ver. 5: i.e. that of 
dead men, literally and simply so called : 
men who have died and are in their graves. 
This at once rids us of all the Commenta- 
tors who interpret this second dead of the 
dead in trespasses and sins, as well as 
those who to gain this meaning here, dis- 
tort dead in ver. 5 from its constant refer- 
ence in that connexion to mean the spiri- 
tually dead, or the Gentiles. A second 
principle which we may lay down is this: 
that dead in ver. 6 must be kept as wide in 
its reference as dead in ver. 5: i.e. that it 
must not be interpreted as applying merely 
to the blasphemers of the Christians who 
should have died before the judgment, or 
merely to such blasphemed Christians 
themselves, as shall have then died, or 
merely to the spirits in prison of ch. iii. 19, 
but nist be treated as a general assertion 
in the literal meaning of the word. It is 
quite impossible to put before the English 
reader the discussion on the different inter- 
pretations which have been given, as it 
mainly turns on considerations of the con- 
struction of the sentence in the original, 
but I may just say this mnch, that dead can- 
not mean ‘‘xow dead,” nor can the gospel 
was preached point to the time when the 
gospel was preached to them, before they 
died: nor again, can the Apostle’s view be 
to comfort his readers in perseeution and 
slander, by the thought that bodily death 
would not exempt their adversaries from 
the divine judgment. The view here 
adopted is, the persons pointed at are 
those spirits in prison to whom our Lord 
went and preached, ch. iii, 19. Our Lord 
is ready to judge the dead ; and with rea- 
son; for even they have not been without 
opportunity of receiving his gospel: as the 
example which was adduced in ch. ti. 19 
shews. For this end the gospel was preached 
even to the dead,—that they might—not 
indeed escape the universal judgment on 
human sin, which is physical death,—but, 
that they might be judged [he in the state 
of the completed sentence on sin, which is 
death after the flesh] cecording to [as] 
man as regards the flesh, but [notwith- 
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7 But! the end of all things is at 


82 above all 
u1Jebnii things having your lov 
_one another fervent: because ° love 


IV. 
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of all things is at hand: 
be ye therefore sober and 
watch urto prayer. 8 And 
above ail things have fer- 
vent charity among your- 
selves: for charity shalt 
| cover the multitude of sins. 


sober, and 
e towards 


of sins. 


James v. 20. + So most of our ancient MSS. 


standing] might live [of a state to conti- 
nue] aecording to God [a life with God, 
and divine] as regards the spirit. And 
this interpretation I adopt, believing it to 
be the only one which satisfies the condi- 
tions of the sentence: which justifies the 
for as aceounting for the judging the dead: 
the also, as taking up, and bringing into 
prominence amd climax the dead: the term 
dead, as used in precisely the same sense as 
in the last verse, and contemporary with 
the verb which governs it: the state- 
ment, that the gospel was preached, as 
grounded on a previously-announced fact, 
ch, iii, 19: the aim and end introduced by 
the that, which on this, and on no other 
rendering, receives meaning and perspi- 
euity. And so, in the main, with minor 
deviations, the more accurate of the modern 
Comnientators. 

7—V.11.] General exhortations with 
reference to behaviour within the Christian 
body, in contemplation of the approaching 
end. This portion of the Epistle falls into 
three sections: 7—11, Christian and social 
duties, in consideration of the end being at 
hand : 12—19, Christian bearing of suffer- 
ing, in the saine consideration: v. 1—11, 
ecclesiastical and general mutual ministra- 
tions: passing off into fervent general ex- 
hortations and aspirations. 7.) But 
(the connexion is close with what had gone 
before: the being ready of ver. 5 is in 
the Apostle’s mind: and he passes, with it 
before him, from considerations external to 
the church, to those affecting its internal 
condition) the end of all things is at hand 
(on this being the constant expectation of 
the apostolie age, see Acts i. 7, note: 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, note): be therefore of temperate 
mind (see note on 1 Tim. ii. 9), and be sober 
unto (with a view to) prayers, 8.] above 
all things (not placing love above prayer, 
but because all social life and duty must 
presuppose love as its necessary bond and 
condition) having your love towards one 
another intense (sce ch. i. 22. He pre- 
supposes their love, and enjoins that it be 
fervent or intcuse); because love covereth 
a multitude of sins (from ref. Prov. x. 12, 
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9 Use hospitality one to 
another withoul geudging. 
10 4s erery man hath re-| 
cetred the gift, even so 
minister the 
another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of, 
God. If any man speak, 
let him speak as (he oracles 
of God; if any man mi- 
nister, Wet him do it 


same one to 
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9? Using hospitality one to another v Rem «its, 


deb. xii 2. 


Gwithout murmuring. 17 Bach man ¢2 00° ix.7. 


Phil. ii. 14. 
Philem 1s. 


even as he received a gift of graee, kom ro 


: 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

« 3 Matt. xviv. 

a8 ie ary. L, 
2t. Luke xii, 
2. 1Cor, iv, 
2. ‘Titus 
ae 


1 Cor. xii. 4. 
Eph. ive MW. 

u der. xxiii v2. 
Not expressed 


| Pee rae ‘ t 
eministereth, [ft ministering] as of! inmeor 


: Mas % < inal, 
of the ability which God the alality which God bestoweth ; * Rom-xi.07, 


exeept that there it is “all sins.’ As 
to the meaning, the words here are used 
in a tlifferent reference from that in St. 
James, where see note. Here it is the 
hiding of offences [both from one another 
and in God’s sight: sce below] by mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness, which is 
meant. This has been recently denied by 
De Wette and Huther, the former under- 
standing the sins rather as those of 
the Christian body, which mutual love 
keeps back from being committed, and 
the latter not excluding the other meaning. 
They would understand the words, that 
love causes God to overlook a multitude 
of sins. This they do partly on account 
of the word sixs, which they maintain can- 
not well be applied to the mutual offences 
of common life [see however Matt. xviii. 
15), and partly on account of “because,” 
which seems to indicate some stimulus by 
which Christian love is recommended, And 
doubtless there is something in this latter 
consideration, especially when we remember 
that the nearness of the divine judg- 
ment is a pressing motive throughout 
these exhortations. I do not see why we 
should not take the saying in its widest 
reference, understanding it primarily per- 
haps of forgiveness, but then also of that 
prevention of sin by kindliness of word 
and deed, and also that intereession for sin 
in prayer, which are the constant fruits 
of fervent love. Jt is a truth from which 
we need not shrink, that every sin which 
Jove hides from man’s sight, is hidden in 
God’s sight also. There is but one effi- 
cient cause of the hiding of sin: but 
mutual love epplies that cause: draws the 
natversal corer over the particular sin. 
This meaning, as long as it is not perverted 
into the thought that love towards others 
covers a man’s own sin by his merits, 
need not and should not be excluded): 
~ hospitable towards onc another (sec 


Vou. TD. 


» 1 Cor. iii, 
10, 


Rom. xii, 13) without murmuring (sce 
Phil. ii. 24, and note. The opposite to 
murmuring in hospitality is simple open- 
heartedness, Rom. xii. 8: the consequenee 
ot it, “hidden evil speaking, hatetinl re- 
proaching with past favours,” as Gerhard 
says here). 10.] And this is to be 
so, not merely in the interchange of this 
world's good offices, but also in the com- 
niunication of the gifts of the Spirit, 
which are the common endowment of the 
whole body, individual Christians being 
only the stewards of them. Each man 
even as (in whatever quality and quan- 
tity: but the subsequent injunetions seem 
more to regard the quality than the quan- 
tity. It is otherwise in Eph. iv. 7; Rom. 
ui. 3. The as has no reference to the 
manuer of reception) he received a gift 
of grace (see Rom. xii. 6 fh; 1 Cor. xii. 
4, 28; meaning, any one of the gifts 
known by that name), to each other 
ministering it (to the need of others; his 
store out of which he ministers being that 
gitt thus bestowed upon him), as (being : 
or, as beeomcth: see ch. i, 14) good 
stewards (there is most likely a reference 
to our Lord’s parable of the talents) of 
the various (or manifold: see this illus- 
trated, 1 Cor, xii, 4; Matt. xxv. 15; 
Luke xix. 13) grace ef God. 11.) 
And this both in speaking and aeting. 
If any one speaketh (us a prophef or 
teacher, see 1 Cor, xii. 8, 10, where the 
several branches of this gift are laid out), 
speaking (as in the former construction) 
as oracles (not “the oracles ;” the mean- 
ing is not, speaking in accord with Serip- 
ture, but, speaking what he does speak, 
as God’s sayings, not his own: as 4 
steward) of God: if any one ministereth 
(iu Rom. xii. 8; 1 Cor. xii, 28, we have 
the several parts of this ministry laid 
out), [ministering] as (see above) out of 
(as his stere and power of ministration) 
3°00 
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Amen. 

12 Beloved, think it not strange 
coriiias. concerning * the fiery trial which is 
“to try you, as though some strange 
thing taking place unto you: 18° but 
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that in all things ¥ God may be|siveh: that God in ail 


things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be praise and do- 
ininion for ever and ever. 
Amen. % Beloved, think 
it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to 
try you, as though some 
strange thing happened 
unto you: 3 but rejoice, 


¢ Rom. viii. 17. in as far as °¢ ye are partakers Of | inasmuch as ye are par- 


2 Cor. i. 7. 
& iv. 1, 
Phil. ii. 10. 
Col. 24. 


eh. ve 1. WW, 
Rev. i. 0. 
dch. 1.5, 6 
e Matt.v. 12. 
2 Cor. xii. 
James i. 12. “ 
ch. i. 19, 20. & ili. 14. 


the power (thus to minister) which God 
bestoweth: that (aim and end of all this 
as of every act both of the Christian com- 
munity and of the Christian man) in all 
things (the fact that all things are re- 
ferred to God, and done as of and to Him, 
is His being glorified in the Christian 
church) God may be glorified through 
Jesus Christ (‘as all benefits descend to 
us from God throngh Christ, so also all 
ought to be referred to the glory of God 
through Christ.” Gerhard), to whom (viz. 
to God, as the main subject of the fore- 
going, and also beeause the words the 
glory reter back to may be glorified. The 
case is very similar to Heb, xiii. 21, where 
see note. See similar doxologies, ch. v. 
11; Rom. xi. 86; Eph. iii. 21) is the 
glory and the might (exactly so in Rev.i. 
6; see also ib. v. 13) to the ages of the 
ages (i. e. for ever and ever, see note, 
1 Tim. i. 17). Amen (is not a note of 
conclusion, but of strong emotion of 
heart). 

12—19.] Exhortations (see summary 
above) iu reference to the trial of affliction 
which they were to undergo: and that, in 
view of the end of things. The seetion 
falls into three parts: 1) vv. 12, 13—these 
sufferings as partieipation in Christ’s suf- 
terings are to be rejoiced in, as in prospect 
of participation of His glory also: 2) 14— 
16—if really sufferings tor Christ, the glory 
of Christ already rests on you: take care 
then that they be verily suflerings for Him: 
3) 17, 18, these sufferings are a part of the 
coming judgment which begins at the house 
of God. Then ver. 19 concludes. This 
pissage is no repetition of ch, iii, 13—iv. 


Christ’s sufferings, rejoice ; “ that, at 
mith > {he revelation of his glory, ye may be 
elad also with exultation. 


takers of Christ's suffer- 
ings; that, when his glory 
shall be revealed, ye may 
be glad also with exceed- 


ing joy. ‘If ye be re- 


lfeTf ye 





6, which treated of their sufferings with 
reference to their inflietors: whereas this 
proceeds wholly on referenee to a Chris- 
tian’s own inner hopes, and considerations 
within the ehurch itself. 

12, 13.] Beloved (so ch. ii. 11; here it 
begins an affectionate address, in which 
comfort and joy is about to be introduced), 
be not astonished at (see on ver. 4: think 
it not a thing alien from you, in which you 
are not at home. St. Peter himself was 
astonished, thonght it strange at our Lord’s 
sufferings, when he said, ‘ This shall not 
be to Thee’’) the passing through the fire 
(literally, duraing: in its later use, smelt- 
ing, trying of metal by fire) which is 
taking place in your case for a trial to 
you, as if (explanatory of the ‘be not 
astonished,” above) some strange thing 
were happening unto you (i. e., were fall- 
ing by chance on you: opposed to what 
went before, “taking place for your 
trial ;” 3. e., done with a purpose, by One 
who knows how to serve that purpose): 
put in as far as (not “in that,” “inas- 
much as,” A. V.) ye are partakers with 
the sufferings of Christ (i.e. have a 
share, in yonr own persons, of those suf- 
ferings which He personally bare: ecom- 
pare 2 Cor. iv. 10; Phil. iii. 10; Heb. xiii. 
13, &e. Ht is not the sutferings of Christ 
mystical in His body the church [eompare 
Col. i. 2] whieh are meant: in these the 
readers might bear their part, but eould 
hardly be said ¢o have part), rejoice; that 
(simply of the scope of that joy, as the 
preparation for what follows) ye may also 
at (in, i.e. “in the day or time of :” not 
to be taken with the verb “rejoice,” as 
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proached for the name of | 
Christ, happy are ye; for 
the spirit of glory and of 
God resteth upon yous on 
their part he is evil spoken 
of, but on your part he is 
glorified. ' But let none 
of you suffer as a imur- 
derer, or as a thief, or as. 
an evtidoer, or as a busy- 
body in other men’s mat- 
ters. 18 Yet if any man 
suffer as a@ Christian, (et 
him not be askamed; but 
let him glorify God on this 
behalf. 7 Fur the time 


God 


In 





indicating that at which or beeause of 
which the joy takes place) the revelation 
of His glory rejoice (the “vregoice ” before 
was spoken of the habit of life; now of 
the single event of that day) exulting 
(with exultation; because that former joy 
here is mixed with grief and sadness.) 
14—16.] Sce the summary above, at ver. 
12. If ye are reproached im (i. c., in the 
matter of, for) the name of Christ (sce 
Matt. v. 11, from which the words are 
adopted, as also eh. iti, 14. The word 
there added, “speaking falsely,” comes 
helow, vy. 15,16. Bengel says, “ People 
thought it a reproach to eall any one a 
Christian, ver. 16.” But probably the 
reference is more general, and Calvin is 
right: “‘1fe makes mention of reproackes 
heeause they bring with them more bitter- 
ness than loss of goods, or even torments 
and pains of the body; there being nothing 
which so much breaks noble minds.” And 
in the name of Christ also must have a 
wider sense: on aecount of your con- 
fession of Christ in word and deed: com- 
pare Mark ix. 11), blessed are ye (ch, iii. 
14: blessed, and that even now), because 
the Spirit of glory and that of God (the 
Apostle does not mean, by repeating the 
article, two different spirits, but identifies 
the same Spirit under two different de- 
nominations: the Spirit of glory, which 
is also the Spirit of God) resteth upon 
you (from Isa. xi. 2: on you, as on Him: 
compare also Numb, xi. 25, 26; 4 Kings ii. 
15. It is possible that the clause which 
follows in the reeeived text, may have 
fallen out by similarity of endings; but 
in judging of this as a likelihood, we 
must remember that not only the three 
great MSS. omit it, but so many of the 
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be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye; for the Spirit of glory 
and the Spint of God resteth upon 
youft: but let none of you suffer 
as a murderer, ! or as a thief, or 


f chit 12. & 
iii. 16. 

ton their 
part he is 
evil spoken 
of, but on 
your part he 
is glorified «a 
omitted ia 
all our oldest 
MSS. anil 
VErstana, 


16 Yet if any 


1 Thess, iv, 
Me 


13. 
i Acts v.41. 


1 Vim, v. 


name. 17 Because 


ancient versions, as to make if very im- 
probable that it as been thus overlooked : 
and its very appearance, to explain the 
words “ of glory,” is against it). 

15, 16.) Negative and positive, resnmp- 
tions and enlargements of the words, ‘in 
the name of Christ’ tu the name of 
Christ, I say: 15. | for let no one of you 
suffer (reproach or persecution: suffer in 
any way) as (being) a murderer or male- 
factor (as opposed to a wedl-doer, ch. ii. 
17), or as (the repetition of “as”? sepa- 
rates the following word from the tore- 
going, as belonging to a separate class) 
a prier into other men’s matters. 

16.] But if (he suffer) as (being) a Chris- 
tian (the word appears here, as iu Acts 
xxvi. 28, to be used as carrying coutempt, 
from the mouth of an adversary), let him 
not be ashamed, but let him glorify God 
in this name (viz. that of Christian + at, or 
in, the fact that be is counted worthy to 
suffer by such a name. This seems better 
than to take name as meaning “ behalf,” 
A.V., regard, matter, as most Commen- 
tators). 

17—19.] See summary at ver. 12. The 
thought which lies at the root, is this: all 
men must eome under the judgment of 
God. His own family He brings first 
under it, chastising them in this lite + les 
then those who suller for His sake glorify 
Him tor it, as apprehending their part 
in His family, and as anindful of the 
terrible lot of those whom His judgment 
shall find impenitent and nnchastised. It 
is this latter thought, the eseape from the 
weight of God’s hand [ch. v. 6/, and not, 
the thought of the terrible vengeance 
which God will take on their perseentors, 
which is addnecd as the second ground 
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kraxi2 the time is come * that judgment 
Y,, must begin at the house of God: 
and lif [+ it] first [f begin] at us, 
tot epreeed Mywhat shall the end be of them 
that obey not the gospel of God ? 
18” And if the righteous scareely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and 
19 Wherefore let 
also them that suffer according to 
the will of God °commit the keeping 
of their souls in well domg f unto a 
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sinner appear ? 





o Ps. xxxi. 5. 
Luke xxiii. 
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t So all our 
oldest MSS, 


faithful Creator. 


of comfort to the persecuted Christians. 
17.) Because (grounds the Jet him 
glorify, and the whole behaviour implied 
in it) it is the season (now: “ the time 
is come,” as A. V.) of the judgment be- 
ginning at (and proceeding onward from) 
the house of God (explained in the next 
clause to mean the church, the temple of 
living stones, the “ spiritual house” of ch. 
11.5. The reference is to prophecies like 
Jer. xxv. 15 ff, especially ver. 29; xlix.12: 
Ezek. ix. 6: Amos iii, 2. Wiesinger re- 
minds us that it is hardly possible that the 
destruction of Jerusalem was past, when 
these words were written: if that had been 
so, it would hardly have been said, “ time fur 
judgment to begin”): but if first (it begin) 
at us (who are the house of God, see Heb. 
ili. 6. The arguinent, from the lesser to 
the greater, see expanded above. Compare 


our Lord's question, Luke xviii. 31, “7 


they do these things in the case of the 
green tree, what must be done in the case 
of the dry?”’), what [will be] the end of 
them that disobey the gospel of God (the 
blessed tidings of the very God who is to 
judge them) ? 18.) And (the ques- 
tion of the last verse is again repeated 
under a well-known form, taken from the 
Old Test., whieh however casts solemn 
light on both members of the interroga- 
tion: explaining what is meant by judy. 
meut on Gud’s people, aud also by the end 
of the disobedient. ‘The citation is almost 
verbatim from the Septuagint version, 
departing from the Hebrew text, which 
is as the A. V., * Behold the righteous 
shall be recompeused in the earth; much 
more the wicked and the sinner’) if the 
rightcous is (/s being : or rather perhaps 
the present spoken of that which ty fo bv) 
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is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God: 
and if it first begin at us, 
what shall the end be of 
them that obey not the 
gospel of God? '8 And 
if the righteous searcely 
be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner ap- 
pear? %9 Wherefore let 
them that suffer according 
to the will of God commit 
the keeping of their souls 
to him iz well doing, as 
anto a faithful Creator. 





with difficulty saved (on account of the 
sharpness of the trial, and his own weak- 
ness. See Rev. v.4, 5. The word scarcely 
docs not induce any doubt as to the issue, 
ouly wonder : if we be righteous by faith 
in Christ, our salvation, however difficult 
and apparently impossible, is as certain as 
Christ’s own triumph), the ungodly (the 
man who in his innermost heart cares not 
for God and turns not to Him) and sinner 
(he that is devoted to sin. The absence of 
a second article, and the singular verb, 
both shew, that the same person is meant 
by both), where shall he appear (so in Ps. 
i.5: where shall he stand and find au 
abiding place in the judgment ?) ? 

19.] Wherefore (general conclusion from 
vv. 17,18. Ifthe sufferings of Christians 
as Christians are a sign of God’s favour 
towards them, in subjecting them to his 
judgments, with a view to their not perish- 
ing with the ungodly world, then have 
they every reason to trust Him in those 
sufferings, and to take comfort : continuing 
in that same well-doing which is their very 
element and condition) let also them who 
suffer (also, as well as all other persons) 
according to (in pursuit of, along the course 
of) the will of God (see on ch. iii. 17: here 
especially in reference to our ver. 17, seeing 
that it is God’s will that judgment should 
begin at Tis house), commit (deliver [(sub- 
jectively] into the hands of, and confi. 
dently leave) their souls (their personal 
satety aud ultimate salvation, ver. 18) in 
(as clad in, accompanied with, subsisting 
and cmploved in) well-doing (as contrasted 
with the opposite characters in ver. 15. 
UInther says well: “ This addition shews 
that the confident surreuder to God is to 
be joined, not with careless indolence, but 
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TL 1 The elders 
are among you LI exhort, | 
who am also an elder, and 
a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ, and also a par- 
taker of the glory that 
shall be revealed: * feed 
the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the 
oversight thereot, vol by 
constraint, but willingly 5 |” 
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inv it], © not by constramt, but wall- 
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aldent Mas. 


are among you I exhort, who am 

also ®an elder, and &a witness of the arnitem. o. 
sufferings of Christ, and 
partaker of the glory which is about ete sin, 
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also 
x0, 


IS Reve id 


to be revealed: 7 4 feed the flock of agony xsi i, 


117. Acts 
xx. US 

t Nat expres ed 
in the orr- 
ginal, 

ed Cor. ix. 17. 


nol for filthy lucre, but of Mely Ft; fnot for filthy Inere, but of + tee afar 


with active practice of good”) unto a faith- 
ful Creator (in God being our Creator, 
without whom not a hair falls to the ground, 
we have an assurance that we are not over- 
looked by Wim: in His being a faith fad 
Creator, whose covenant truth is pledged 
to us, itis implicd that we are within that 
covenant, suffering according to lis will 
and as His chilkdven. This title of God must 
not be understood of the second creation in 
the new birth). 

Crap. V.1—11.] Las! and hortatory 
portion of the Epistle; in which the word 
well-doing, ending (in the original) the 
former portion, is taken up and spread over 
various classes among tie readers: tbus vv. 
1—1, he exhorts the leaders of the church ; 
ver. 5, the younger inembers [see note 
there]; vv. G6—9, all ie common. Then, 
vv. 10, 11, follows his general parting wish 
and aseription of praise lo God, 
1.| Elders therefore among you I exhort 
(the designation elders or presbylers here 
is evidently an oflicial one (ver. 2], but at 
the same time reference to age is included : 
see ver. 5. The therefore takes up the 
above exhortation ch. iv. 19), whe ama 
fellow-elder (with you: Bengel remarks, 
that “mutual exlertation among equals 
and colleagues is of great force”), and 
witness of the sufferings of Christ (not in 
the sense of Acts i. 8, 22, ii, 32, x. 39, &e., 
—a witness to testify to by words,—nor as 
Heb. sii. 13 Acts xxit. 20; Rev. ii. 13, 
xvil. 6, a witness, in bearing wbout in his 
own person, -- nor both of these together; — 
but in the sense of an eye-witness, on the 
ground cf which lis apostolic testimony 
rested: I who say to you, “ Christ suffered 
in the flesh,” say this of sutterings which 
my own eyes saw. Thns this clause links 
on the following exhortation to the pre- 
ceding portion of the Epistle concerning 
Christian suffering, and also tends to justity 
the dherefore), who am also a partaker of 


oldest MSS. 


add according to God. f1 Tim. iii. 3,8. Titus i. 7, 


the glory which is about to be revealed 
(I preter to take this as an allusion to our 
Lord’s own words Jolin xiii. 86, ** Thou 
shalt follow me afterwards,” rather than 
regard it as alluding to the ‘Transtigura- 
tion, as some, or to the certainty that 
those who suffer with Him will be gloritied 
with Him. As bearing that promise, le 
eame to them with great weight of autho- 
rity as an exhorter—having seen the suf- 
ferings of which he speaks, aud being him- 
self an heir of that glory to which he points 
onwards),—tend (or keep. It is the same 
word as in John xxi. 16 (not 15 and 17): 
see note there) the flock (the verb ineludes 
in one word the various utfces of a shep- 
herd ; the leading, feeding, heeding) of 
God (see Acts xx. 28. The similitude is 
amoung the commonest in Scripture: see 
Jer. iit. 15, xxiii, L—4£; Ezek. xxxiv. 2 ff; 
John x. 11 {) which is among you (he 
orders them to feed the flock ot God, not 
generally, nor @cumenically, but locally, 
as far as concerned that part of it found 
among them) [, overseeing (it) (this word, 
“ episcopountes,” has perhaps been re- 
moved for ecclesiastical reasons, for fear 
presbyters should be supposed to be, as 
they really were, episcopo?, bishops) ] not 
coustrainedly (“so, as men do who would 
be of some other profession if they could 
afford it, and are consequently idle aud 
coll-hearted in their work”), but will- 
ingly (out of love to the great Shepherd, 
and to the flock. The addition, “ aceord- 
ing lo God,” is curious, and not easily 
accounted for. It certainly docs not, as 
Huther says, clear up the thought, but 
rather obscures it. The expression is scl- 
dom found; and never in the sense here 
required) 5 nor yet (brings in a climax each 
time) with a view to base gain (sve Isa, 
Ivi. 11; Jer. vi. 13, villi. 10; Ezek. xxxiv. 
2, 3, &c.; and Titus i. 7), but earnestly 
(prompted by a desire uot of gain, but of 
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nKom.xii.10 yourselves unto the elders. Yea, "all 


Phil. fi. 3. 


tardervitese Grd on humility one to another : 
MSS. 
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good to the flock ;—-reudy and enthusiastic, 
as [the illustration is Bede’s} the children 
of Israel, and even the workmen, gave 
their services eagerly and gratuitously to 
build the tabernacle of old); nor yet as 
lording it over (using the rights of'a lord 
for the diminution of the ruled and the 
exaltation of self. Christian rulers of the 
church are seé over the church [1 Thess. 
vy. 12; Rom. xi. 8], leaders [Luke xxii. 
26], but not lords over it [Luke xxii. 25, 
26). One is their Zord, and they are His 
ministering servants) the portions [en- 
trusted to you] (so is the original word 
(elerus) wnderstood by very many Com- 
mentators, and rightly, as is decided by 
the mention of the flock below. See this 
meaning defended in my Greek Test.), but 
becoming patterns of the flock (the tyran- 
nizing could only apply to the portion over 
which their authority extended, but the 
good example would be seen and followed 
by the whole chureh: hence “ your por- 
tions” in the prohibition, but “ the flock” 
in the exhortation), And [then] when the 
chief Shepherd (sce eh. ii, 25; Heb. xiii. 
20: and compare Ezek. xxxiv. 15, 16, 23; 
Matt. xxv. 32) is manifested (used by 
St. Peter in a double reference, to Christ’s 
first coming, aud Mis second also: see ch. 
i. 20: so also by St. Paul, Col. iii, 4; 
1 Tim. 111.16: by St. John, 1 John ii. 28, 
iii, 2, 5, 8. Here clearly of the second 
coming. It would not be plain, from this 
passage alone, whether St. Peter regarded 
the eoming of the Lord as likely to oecur 
in the life of these his readers, or not ; but 
us interpreted by the analogy of his other 
expressions on the same subject, it would 
appear that he did), ye shall receive the 
amarantine (the adjective formed from 
amarantus, the everlasting, or unfadiug, 
flower. It does not here mean unfading, 
but must be rendered strictly, composed 
of that flower ; the word in ch. i. £ isa 


portions, but 
hfsracit.i21 becoming examples to the flock. 
4 And when * the chief Shepherd 
12. Titus, Shall be manifested, ye shall receive 
k Hien. xiii.20. 1 the amarantine crown of his ™ glory.| fadeth not away. 


as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock. 4 And 
when the chief Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall re- 
ceive a crown of glory that 
5 Like- 


5 In like manner, ye younger, submit | se, ye younger, submit 


yourselves under the elder. 
Yea, ali of you be subject 


different form) crown (reff.) of His glory 
(or, of glory : but I prefer the other. That 
we shall share lis glory, is a point con- 
stantly insisted on by St. Peter: see ver. 
I, ch. iv. 18, 1.7: and above all, ver. 10 
below. This idea reaches its highest in 
St. John, with whom the inner unity of 
the divine life with the life of Christ is 
all in all. Compare especially 1 John iii. 
2f.). 

5—17.] Evhortation to the younger, and 
to all, to humility and trust in God. 
5.] In like manner (i.e. ‘ mutatis mutandis,’ 
in your turn: see eh. iii. 7: with the same 
recognition of your position and duties), 
ye younger, be subject to the elders (in 
what sense are we to take “younger” and 
“elders” here? One part of our answer 
will be very clear: that “elders” must be 
in the same sense as above, viz., in its 
official historical sense of presbyters in the 
church, This being so, we have now some 
cine to the meaning of “ye younger :” 
viz. that it cannot mean younger in age 
merely, though this, as regarded mex, 
would generally be so, but that as the 
name elder had an official sense, of super- 
intendents of the church, so younger like- 
wise, of those who were the ruled, the 
disciples of the elders. Thus taken, it 
will mean here, the rest of the chureh, as 
opposed to the elders). Yea (the A. V. 
happily thus gives the sense, i.e., Why 
should 1 go on giving these specifie in- 
junctions, when one will cover them all ?), 
all gird on humility one to another (an 
allusion to our Lord’s action of girding 
Himself with a napkin in the servile 
ministration of washing the disciples’ feet: 
of which He himself said, that He had 
given them an example to do as He did. 
The impression made on St. Peter by this 
proof of his Master’s love is thus beauti- 
fully shewn. The verb rendered gird on 
is variously interpreted. Its derivation is 
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one to another, and be 
cluthed with humility: for 
Goad resisteth the proud, 
and giveth grace to the 
humble. © Humble your- 
selves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that) | 


he may eralt you in due|ing all your anxiety upon him, 
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beeause °God resisteth the proud, o games iv.6. 
and Pgiveth graee to the humble, pts twit. 


& 1? 


64 ]Yumble yourselves therefore under q James iv.10. 

the mighty hand of God, that he 

may exalt you in due time: 7 east- ris, xaxvii 
“4 & lv. 22. 


Matt. vi. 25. 


Luke xi. 1. 
time: Teasting all es because he careth for you. 8* Be ie nits” 
care upon him; for he ; nes t s Luke xxi. 34, 

: IO: : your t- 36. 1 Thess. 
careth for you. § Be sober, sober , be v igilant ’ i yout adver  Oicokt iy. 


be vigilant; because your 
adversary the devil, us a 
roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may de- 
vrour: whom resist sted- 


from the string or band attached to a 
garmeut to tie it with): beeause (reason 
why you should gird on humility) God 
(the citation agrees verbatim with James 
iv. 6) opposeth Himself to the proud (this 
wis a common saying even among the 
heathen moralists), but giveth grace to 
the humble (here in a subjective sense, the 
lowly-minded, those who by their humility 
are low). 6.] Humble yourselves there- 
fore (the same spirit as before continucs 
through this and the following verses: the 
care or anxiety here, and the sufferings, 
ver. 9, kceping in mind their persecutions 
and anxieties, as also does “ the strong 
hand,” sec below) under the strong hand 
of God (on the expression, see Exod. iii. 19. 
Yhe strong hand of God is laid on the 
afflicted and suffering, and it is for them 
to acknowledge it in lowliness of mind), 
that He may exalt you (the Apostle refers 
to the often repeated saying of our Lord, 
Matt. xxiii, 13, Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14. 
The same is also found in the Old Test. 
Ps, xviii. 27; Prov. xxix. 23) in [the] time 
[appointed] (this humility implies patience, 
waiting God’s time. The ¢#ze need not 
necessarily be understood as Bengel of the 
end: itis more general : sce “in his times,” 
1 Tim. vi. 15): 7.| casting (once for 
all, by an act which includes the life) 
all your anxiety (‘the whole of ;’ not, 
every anxicty as it arises: for none will 
arise if this transference has been etYectually 


made. This again is an Old Test. citation, 
Ps. ly. 22. The expression shews that 


the anxiety was not a possible, but a pre- 
sent one; that the exhortation is addressd 
to men wader sullerings. As to the word 
auatety, We may remark, that it is the 


sary the devil, as a roaring lion, 4 fcauso ia 
walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour: 9" whom resist sted- 


omilted by 
two out of 
three of our 
oldest MSS. 

t Jobi.7. & ii. 
2. Luke xxii. 
31. Rev. xii. 


12, 
u Eph. vi. 11,18. James iv. 7. 


same root as that used in Matt. vi. 22, 
and signifies eare by which the spirit is 
divided, part for God, part for unbelief ; 
which is in fact au exalting self against 
Him) upon Him, because (seeing that: 
the justifying reason) He careth (this is 
not the same, nor a like word to that ren- 
dered anxiety above: and however much 
the run of the words to which we are ac- 
customed is marred by the change, the 
two should iu rendering be kept carefully 
distinct) for (about) you. 

8,9.] Other necessary exhortations 
under their afflictions; and now with 
reference to the great spiritual adversary, 
as hetore to God and their own hearts. 
(‘‘ Lest,” says an old gloss, “we should 
abuse, in the direction of our security, that 
consolation, that God carcth for us, the Apos- 
tle forewarns us of the snares of Satan.’’) 

8.] Be sober (sce chap. iv. 7, and 
Lnke xxi. 34, 36. This sobriety of mind, 
as opposed to intoxication with anxieties 
of this life, is necessary to the firm resist- 
ance: only he who is sober stands firm), 
be watchful (can it be that Peter thought 
of his Lord’s “ Were ye thus unable to 
watch with me one hour” on the fatal 
night when he denied Him ?): your ad- 
versary (the omission of any casual par- 
ticle makes the appeal livelier and more 
forcible, leaving the obvious connexion to 
be filled up by the reader) the devil as a 
roaring lion (“the devil is compared to a 
lion hungry and roaring for impatience of 
his hunger, because he insatiably secks our 
destruction, and no prey satisfies hin.” 
Gerhard) walketh about (compare Job i. 7, 
ii. 2), seeking whom to devour (namely, hy 
assimilating to himself through commission 
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you. 


ever and ever. 


of mortal sin): 9.] whom resist (sce 
James iv. 7) firm in the faith, knowing (de- 
ing aware: it is an encouragement against 
their giving way under Satan’s attacks, to 
remember that they do not stand alone 
against him; that others are not only 
sharers of their sufferings, but comrades 
in prayer and warfare against Satan) that 
the very same sufferings are being ac- 
complished (their full measure attained, 
according to the will of God, and by the 
appointment of God) in (with reference to, 
in the case of ) your brotherhood in the 
world (not. said to direct attention to an- 
other brotherhood not in the world; butas 
identifying their state with yours: wha, 
like yourselves, are in the world, and 
thence have, like yourselves, to expect 
sueh trials). 

10, 11.) Final assurance of God’s help 
aud ultimate perfecting of them after and 
by means of these sufferings. 10.] But 
(however you may be able to apprehend the 
consolation which I have last propounded 
to you, one thing is sure: or as Bengel, 
«Do ye only watch, and resist the enemy : 
God will do the rest”) the God of all 
grace (who is the Source of all spiritual 
help for every occasion), who called you 
(which was the first proof of His grace 
towards you) unto (with a view to; said 
for consolation. He who has begun grace 
with a view to glory, will not cut off grace 
till it be perfected in glory. See 1 Thess. 
ii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 14) His eternal glory 
in Christ Jesus (this, “én Christ Jesus” 
belongs to “called,” which has since been 
defined by the words following it. Christ 
Jesus is the element in which that calling 
took place), when ye have suffered a little 


REVISED. 


*very same suflermmgs are beme ae- 

complished in your brotherhood that 
W But the God’ of 
all grace, ¥ who called + you unto 
his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, 
after that ye have suffered 4a little 
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that the same afflictions 
are accomplished in your 
brethren that are in the 
world, ' But the God of 
all grace, who hath called 
us unto his eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that 
ye have suffered a while; 
make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you. '! To 
him be glory and dominion 
Amen, 
12 By Silvanus, a faithful 
brother unto you, as I sup- 
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while, shall Himself (solemn and em- 
phatic: “the Apostle shews that from the 
same Fountain of Grace comes both the 
first call to heavenly glory and the ulti- 
mate consummation of this benefit,” 
Gerhard) perfect [you] (‘that no de- 
fect remains in you,” Bengel), shall 
confirm (establish you firmly, so “that 
nothing overthrow you,” Bengel), shall 
strengthen, shall ground [you] (fix you 
as on a foundation, “that yon may con- 
quer all adverse foree, A speech worthy 
of Peter, the Rock; he is eontirming his 
brethren.’ See Luke xxii. 32, Thou, when 
thou hast turned again, strengthen (the 
same word as here) thy brethren: 2 Tim. 
ii. 19). To Him (again emphatic: “that 
they might not claim any praise and glory 
to themselves,” Gerhard) be (i.e. be as- 
eribed : or, as ch. iv. 11, 7s, i.e. is due) the 
might (which has been shewn in this per- 
tecting, confirming, strengthening, ground- 
ing you, and in al} that those words imply 
as their ultimate result,—of victory and 
glory) to the ages of the ages. Amen. 
12—14 ] Concrusion. 12.] By Sil- 
vanus the faithful brother (there scems to 
he no reason fordistingnishing this Silvanus 
from the companion of St. Paul aid Timo- 
thy, mentioned in i Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. 
i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 19, and known by the name 
of Silas in the Acts. See further in the 
Introduction), as I reckon (indicates the 
Apostle’s judgment concerning Silvanns, 
given, not in any disparagement of him, 
nor indieating that he was not known to 
St. Peter, but as fortifying him, in bis 
mission to the churches addressed, with 
the Apostle’s recommendation, over and 
above the acquaintance which the readers 
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exhorting, and testifying 
that this is the true grace 
of God wherein ye stand. 
13 The church that is af 
Babylon, elected together 
with you, saluleth you ; 
and so dath Mares my | 
son. ‘4 Greet ye one an- 
other with a kiss of cha- 


my son. 





rity. Peace be with you 
all that are in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


nay already have had with him), I have 
written unto you (these words “ wzto 
you” are taken by some, as the A. V., as 
dependent on “ fithfal,” which is harsh, 
and leaves the verb “J have written” 
without any object ot address) in (literally, 
by means of,- as my vehicle of conveying 
my meaning) few words (this may perhaps 
refer to some more copious instructions 
which Silvanus was to give them by word 
of mouth: or may serve to fix their atten- 
tien more pointedly on that which had 
been thus concisely said), exhorting (such 
in the main is the character of the Epistle) 
and giving my testimony that this (of 
which | have written to yon; see below) 
is the true grace (as testified by the 
preaching of the Apostles to be covenanted 
and granted to them by God. This identi- 
fication of the preached and written mes- 
sage with the true mind of Gol towards 
man, is not nnecommon with onr Apostle: 
e.g. ch. i, 12, 25 (ii. 10, 25). The reason 
of this was not any difference, as some 
would have us believe, between the teach- 
ings of St. Peter and St. Paul, but the 
ditticulty presented to the readers in the 
fuet of the fiery trial of snilerings which 
they were passing through) of God, in 
which stand ye (the construction in the 
original is what is ealled pregnant; into 
which being admitted, stand in it. This 
is a short and earnest exhortation, con- 
taining in it the pith of what has been said 
by way of exhortation in the whole Epistle). 

13.) She that is elected together with 
you in Babylon salutes you (who, or what 
is this? "The great majority of Com- 
mentators understand it to mean a sister 
congregation, elect like yourselves, ch. i. 1. 
And this perhaps may be a legitimate inter- 
pretation, Stilt it seems hardly proba- 
ble, that there should be joined together in 
the sume sending of salutation, an absfrae- 
tion, spoken of thus cnigmatically, and a 
man, Mark my son, \y name. No men- 


with a kiss of charity. 
to you all that are in Christ f. 
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‘that this is the true grace of God ; 
wherein t stand ye. 
elected together with you in Baby- 
lon saluteth you; and so doth ® Mark 
MUGrect ye one another } Rem. xvi 1s. 
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tion has occurred in the Epistle of the 
word church, to which reference might be 
made: if such referenee be sought for, che 
dispersion, in ch, i. 1, is the only word 
suitable, and that conld hardly be used of 
the congregation in any particular place, 
Finally, it seems to be required by the 
rules of analogy, that in an Epistle ad- 
dressed to elect strangers ov sojourners, 
individually, not aggregately, “she thaé 
ts elected together with them,’ must be 
an individual person also. These con- 
siderations induce me to accede to the 
opinion of those, who recognize here the 
believing sister whom St. Peter led abaut, 
being his wife, 1 Cor. ix. 5: and to find, 
in the somewhat unusual periphrastic 
way of speaking of her, a confirmation of 
this view. Still, L own, the words “sn 
Babylon” a little stagger me in this view. 
But it seems less forced than the other. 
Ou the question, what Babylon is intended, 
whether Rome, or the Chaldean capital, or 
some village in Egypt, see Introduction, 
§ iv.), and Mark my son (perhaps, and 
so most have thought, the well-known 
Evangelist: perhaps the actual son of 
St. Peter, bearing this name. The fact 
of Peter taking refuge in the house of 
Mary the mother of John Mark (Acts xii. 
2), casts hardly any weight on the side 
of the former interpretation: but it derives 
some probability trom the cirenmstanee 
that St. Mark is reported by Euscbius to 
have been the follower and disciple and 
interpreter of Peter, on the authority of 
Papias and Clement of Alexandria: and 
that Ireneus reports the same. The word 
“son” is understood either spiritually or 
literally, according as one or other of the 
ubove views is taken). 14.| Salute 
One another in (as the medium of saluta- 
tion) a kiss of love (see on Rom. xvi. 16, 
where, as every where except here, “ana 
holy kiss” is the expression). Peace be 
to you all that are in Christ (the con- 
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cluding blessing of St. Paul is usually 
grace, not peace: see [Rom. xvi. 24] 
1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. sili. 13; Gal. vi. 
18; Eph. vi. 24 [where however “peace 
be to the brethren,’ §c. precedes]; 
Phil. iv. 23; Col. iv. 18; 1 Thess. v. 28; 
2 Thess. iii. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 213 2 Tim. iv. 
22; Titus iii. 15: Philem. 25 [Heb. siii, 
25]. Gerhard says well that the formula 
eame into use from the salutation of Christ 
after the Resurrection. The blessing differs 
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also from those in St. Paul, in the limita- 
tion implied by you all that are in Christ, 
whereas St. Paul has ever “with you all.” 
Ilere it is, “ Peace to you, I mean, all that 
are, and in as far as they are, in Christ ;” 
in union and communion with Him. 
“That are in Christ” is quite in St. 
Panul’s manner: compare Rom. viti. 8; 
xvi. 7; 2 Cor. v. 17. See also our ch. iii. 
16; v. 10). 


THE 


SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF 


PETER. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


I.\SIMON PETER, 
@ servant and an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, to them 
that have obtained like 
precious faith with us 
through the righteousness 
of God and our Saviour 


o 1 
Jesus Christ : 2 Grace and|® » Graee 


Crap. I. 1, 2.] ADDRESS AND GREET- 
ING. 1.} Symeon (the form as belong- 
img to our Apostle, is found, besides here, 
only in Acts xv, 14. Its oecurrence is 
at all events a testimony iu favour of 
the independenee of the second Epistle. 
It has not, in order to make the name 
uniform, been adapted to the first: which, 
considering that it refers to the first, is 
a note, however slight, on the side of its 
genuineness) Peter a servant (Rom. i. 1) 
and apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that 
have obtained (not got for themselves) 
like precious faith ( faith,—i. e. substance 
of truth believed: faith objeetive, not 
subjective,—of equal value: not, which 
confers equal right to God’s kingdom, 
equal honour and glory. The A. V. has 
hit the meaning very lappily by like 
precious. See 1 Pet. ii. 7) with us (ap- 
parently, in the first place, the Apostles: 
but more probably, in a wider sense, the 
Jewish Christians, with whom the Gen- 
tiles had been admitted into the same 
covenant, and the inheritance of the like 
precious promises) in the righteousness of 
our God and [our] Saviour Jesus Christ 
(first, concerning the words, in the righte- 
ousness. Some Commentators take righte- 
ousness for an attribute of God, and “in” 
as instrumental, by the righteousness, 
goodness, truth, of God: others under- 
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T. ! Syweon Perer, a servant and ects xv. 
apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that 
have obtained *like preeions faith 
with us in the righteousness of our 
God and [our] Saviour Jesus Christ : 
and peace be multiplied > Par.iv.. & 


Rom. t. br. 
2 Cor. iv. 13, 
Eph. iv. 5, 
Titus i. 4 


1 Pet. a ”" Jude a 


stand it as the righteousness which God 
gives us, aud Christ wou for us, ex- 
plaiuing “iz” as with or by: but this is 
objectionable, secing that righteousness 
comes by faith, not faith by righteousness. 
The best explanation seems to me that 
“righteousness”? here betokens the righte- 
ous dealing of God, corresponding to His 
attribute of righteousness, as opposed to 
respect of persons, and that the words are 
to be taken in close connexion with the 
foregoiug, “ix” being used of the con- 
ditional element, in which the obfaining 
like precious faith is grounded: so that 
the sense is, in His righteousness, whieh 
makes no difference between the one party 
and the other, God has given to you the 
like precious faith, as to us. The objection 
made to this, that thus the Epistle must 
be regarded as written to Gentile Chris- 
tians, is not valid, or proves too much : 
for at all events there must be éwo parties 
in view in the words “like precious... . 
with us,” whatever these parties be. 

Next, in the words, of our God and [our] 
Saviour Jesus Christ, I would interpret, 
as in Titus ii. 13 [where see note] our 
God of the Father, aud [our] Saviour 
Jesus Christ of the Son. Here, there is the 
additional consideration in favour of this 
view, that the Two are distinguished most 
plainly in the uext verse) : 2.| Grace to 
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unto you in the knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus our Lord. 
3 Seeing that his divine power 
> RF . fi 
hath given unto us all things that 
pertain unto life and godliness, 
ejonnxvi.s. ©through the knowledge of ‘him 
d 1 Taess ii ‘. ¢ 
La that called us thy his own glory 
toe and virtue, *¢ through whieh he 
11.9.8 . ‘ . - 
tsothreeow hath given unto us his exeeeding 
of our four 


oldest MSS, 
e2 Cor. vii. I. 


great and precious promises: that by 
means of these may ye become ‘ par- 


£2 Cor. iii, 18. 
2 







Eph. iv, 24. rer . 
Heb: xii, 10, takers of the divine nature, & having 


2. 
seh i18 20. escaped from the corruption that is 
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peace be multiplied unto 
you through the knowledge 
of God, and of Jesus our 
Lord, % according as his 
divine power hath given 
unto us all things that 
pertain wato life and god- 
liness, through the know- 
ledge of him that hath 
called us to glory and 
virtue: Iwhereby are given 
unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises: that by 
these ye night be partakers 
of the divine nature, hav- 
ing escaped the corruption 
that isin the world through 


+ Literally, in. 


yon and peace be multiplied (so in 1 Pet. i. 
2: but further specified here by what. fol- 
lows) in (as the vehicle, or conditional 
element of the multiplication) the know- 
ledge (properly, full, or ripe knowledge: 
but this ean hardly be given in English 
without too strong a phrase) of God, and 
of Jesus our Lord (every unusual expres- 
sion, like Jesns our Lord, oceurring only 
Rom. iv. 2-4, should be noticed as a morsel of 
evidence to the independence of the Epistle). 

8—11.] Evhortation to advance in the 
graces of the spiritual life : introduced (vv. 
3, 4) by a consideration of the rich bestowal 
from God of all things belonging to that 
life by the knowledge of Him, and the 
aim of His promises, viz. that we should 
partake in the divine nature. 3.) Seeing 
that (theconnexion with the greeting which 
precedes inust not be broken: it is eharac- 
teristic of this Epistle, to dilate further 
when the sense seems to have come to a 
close) His divine (the word rendered 
divine is peculiar, in the New Test. to 
this Epistle) power hath given us all 
things which are [requisite] for life and 
godliness (this word godliness is a mark 
of the later apostolic period) through (by 
means of, as the mediuin of attainment: 
“the knowledge of God is the beginning 
of life, John xvii. 3.” Calvin) the know. 
ledge (the same word as above) of Him 
that called us (i. e. of God, who is ever 
the Caller in the New Test.: sce ec. gy 
1 Pet. ii. 9) by (of the instrument) His 
own glory and virtue (virtues are pre- 
dicated of God in 1 Pet. ti. 9. Both sub- 
stautives belong to God, not to ns: we 


in the world ft through lust. 


i : ‘ 
5 And lust, And beside this, 


must not render, as in A. V., “called us 
to glory and virtue,” of which meaning 
there is not a trace in either of the read- 
ings. Benge] seems to give the meaning 
well, “To glory must be referred those 
attributes of God which are natural, to 
virtue those which are called moral: both 
are, in their inmost nature, one.” See 
Gal. i. 15), 4,] through which (His at- 
tributes aud energies) He hath given to us 
(not as A. V., “are given,” passive) the 
{or, His] greatest and precious pro- 
mises (not, things promised), that by 
means of these (promises: i. e. their ful- 
filment) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature (i.e. of that holiness, and 
truth, and love, and, in a word, perfec- 
tion, which dwells in God, and in you 
by God dwelling in you), having es- 
caped (a note of matter of fact, bring- 
ing out in this case the negative side of 
the Christian Life, as the former clause did 
the positive:—‘when ye have escaped’) 
from the corruption (destruction of soul 
and body) which is in the world in (con- 
sisting in, as its element and ground) lust 
(Calvin says well: “This corruption he 
shews to be not in the elements which 
surround us, but iu onr own heart, beeause 
there reign the vicious and wieked affec- 
tions, whose source and root he denotes 
by the word dusé. This corruption then 
is so placed by him ix the world, as to 
shew us that the world is in ourselves”’). 
5—7.] Direct exhortation, consequent 
on vv. 3, 4, fo progress in the spiritual 
life. 5.] And on this very account 
{the reason here being that stated in 
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giving all diligence, add 
to your fatth virtue: and 
to virtue knowledge ; & and 
to knowledge temperauce ; , 
and io pa- 
tience ; and fo patience god- 
liness; T and to godliness 
brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness charity. 
8 For if these things be in 
you, and abound, they make 
you that ye shall neither 
he barren vor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord | 


temperance 


being in 





ver. 3, “seeing that, &c.,” above: so that 
this forms a sort of termination to that 
sentenee. The A. V. ‘beside this’ is en- 
tirely at funlt) giving on your part (lite- 
rally, introducing by the side of: ic. 
besides those precions promises on God's 
part, bringing in on your part) all dili- 
gence, furnish (from the original mean- 
ing of the verb, to provide expenses for a 
chorus, it easily gets this of furnrshing 
forth, And the construction and meauing 
of the following elunses is not as in the 
A.V., “add to” your faith, virtue, &e., 
but the word in is each time used of that 
which is assumed to be theirs, and the 
exhortation is. to take care that, in the 
exercise of that, the next step is de- 
veloped), in your faith (Bengel —re- 
marks, “Faith is the gift of God: 
therefore we are not ordered to provide 
faith, but in our faith those fruits, seven 
of which are enumerated: faith lead- 
ing the band, love closing it”) virtue 
(best perhaps understood with Bengel as 
“strenuous tone and vigour of mind”); 
and in your virtue, knowledge (probably 
that practieal diserimiuating knowledge, 
of which it is said Eph. v. 17, “Be not un- 
wise, bul understanding what the will of the 
Lord is”); 6.) and in your knowledge, 
self-restraint (‘ temperance” is per- 
haps now too much used of one sort only 
of self-restraint, fully to express the 
word, The connexion is: let such dis- 
eriminating knowledge not be without its 
fruit, of steady hokling in hand of the 
passions and tempers); and in your self- 
restraint, patient endurance (in afilic- 
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for this reason, © eiving on 


kindness; and * in’ your’ brotherly 
kindness, love. 


render you not idle !nor yet un- 
fruitful towards the perfect know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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VOur heb. isis 


part all diligence, provide, in [the 
exercise of] your faith, virtue ; and 
in your virtue, | knowledge; © and 
in your knowledge, self-restraint ; 
and in your self-restraint, patience ; 


it Pet. fii. 7. 


and in your patience, godliness ; 
Zand in your godliness, brotherly 


k Gal. vi. 10, 
1 Thess iii. 
12.8 v.15, 
1 John iv. 21, 


8 Por these things, 


you, and multiplying, 


1 Jolin xy, 2. 
Tilus iii. li. 


“« 


tions and trials); and in your patient en- 
durance, godliness (i.e. it is not to be mere 
brnte Stoical endurance, but united with 
God-fearing and God-trusting); 7. ] and 
in your godliness, brotherly kindness (not 
suttering your godliness to be moroseuess, 
nor a sullen solitary habit of life, but kind 
and gencrous and courteous); and in your 
brotherly kindness, love (universal kind- 
ness of thought, word, and act towards all: 
a eatholie large-heartedness, not confining 
the spirit of brotherty kindness to brethren 
only, Matt. v. 46, 47. So that these two 
last correspond to the “love fo one another 
and to all”’ of 1 Thess. iii. 12). 

8, 9.] Reasons for the foregoing exhor- 
tations: 1) positive, the advantage of these 
Christian graees in bringing forth fruit 
towards the mature knowledge of Christ: 2) 
negative, the disadvantage of their absence 
from the character. 8.| For these 
things (the above-mentioned graces) being 
in you (by previous subsistence) and multi- 
plying (not merely as A.V. “ abounding”) 
render you (not the pre ent tense for the 
future, but expressing the habitual character 
and function ot’ these virtues) not idle nor 
yet (introduces a slight climax : aman may 
be in some sense not unfruitful, but yet 
unworktul) unfruitful towards (not “in” 
as A. V.: these virtues are all regarded 
as so many steps in advaneing towards 
the perfect knowledge of Christ, which is 
the great complex end of the Christian 
life) the perfect knowledge (here, con- 
sidering the place which it holds, it is 
well to give the full sense of this word, 
which is the sume as in vv. 2,3; not as 
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9 For he that lacketh these things 
midohn iit ™ is blind, short-sighted, 
neyhy.co. forgotten the ® purification of his 
10 Wherefore 
rather, brethren, give diligence ° to 
make your ealling and election se- 
these things, P ye 
1 for so your en-. 


Heb, ix. 1h 


1 John i. 7, 


former sins. 


o 1 John iii, 19, 


cure: for doing 
shall never fall: 
trance shall be 


peh. iii. 17. 


in ver. 6) of our Lord Jesus Christ (in 
Him are hid, ethically as well as doc- 
trinally, all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge: the knowledge of Him is the 
imitation of Him: for as it is true that 
hereafter the seeing Him as He is will 
ensnre‘our being perfectly like Him, so it 
is true that here the only way in any 
degree inereasingly to see Him as Ie is, is 
to become increasingly like Him. He only 
ean declare Christ, who refleets Christ). 

9.] For (negative reason: see above: 
and that, with reference not only to the 
exhortations of vv. 5, 6, 7, but by this 
for connected also with ver. 8: the ad- 
vantage of the presence is great, for the 
disadvantage of the absenee indicates no 
less than spiritual blinduess and oblivion) 
he to whom these are not present (con- 
trast to ver. 8) is blind (lacks discern- 
ment altogether of his own state as a 
inember of Christ and inheritor of hea- 
ven), short-sighted (some interpret the 
word of not being able to see the heavenly 
things, whieh are distant, only earthly, 
which are close at hand. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is an interpretation more subtle 
than the Apostle’s meaning), having in- 
curred forgetfulness of the purification of 
his former sins (i.e. of the fact of his 
ancient, pre-Christian, sins having been 
purged away in his baptism. This, and not 
the purification of the sins of the world, 
and of his among them, by the cross of 
Christ, is evidently the sense, by the very 
terms of the sentenee. And thns almost 
all the Commentators.) 

10, 11.| The exhortation is resumed, 
and further pressed, both on the pre- 
eeding grounds, and on aeeount of its 
hlessed ultimate results, if followed. 
10.| Wherefore the rather (wherefore 
referring to the two considerations 
urged in vv. 8, 9, and the rather 
making them reasons for inereased zeal 
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Jesus Christ. 9% But he 
having is blind, and eannot see 
afar off, and hath for- 
the 


fore the rather, brethren, 


calling and election sure: 





ministered unto you abun- 


in complying with the exhortation), bre- 


thren (making the appeal more close 


and affectionate), give diligence (so the . 
A. V. admirably) to make (properly, fo | 


make for yourselves: not to make abso- 
Intely, whieh lay beyond their power, 
but ¢o do it, on their side, for their part. 


But the verb must not be explained away | 


into a pure subjectivity, “to make sure to 
yourselves:”’ it earries the reflective force, 
but only in so far as the act is and must 


be done for and as regards a man’s own | 
self, the absolute and finul determination | 
resting with Another) your calling and | 
election (i. e., as Grotius, ‘The calling | 
which came to you by the Gospel, and | 


the eleetion which followed it, when you 
became the people of God.” Both these 
were God’s acts, ver. 3, and 1 Pet. i. 1, 2) 


secure (for both, in as far as we look on | 


them from the lower side, not able to 
penetrate into the counsels of God, are 
inseeure, unless established by holiness of 
life. In His foreknowledge and purpose, 


that lacketh these things 


gotten that he wrs purged | 
From his old sins. © Where- | 


give diligence to make your | 


Sor if ye do these things, | 
: iets ye shall never fall: \ for - 
richly ministered |'s0 an entrance shail be 


unto you into the eternal kingdom 





there is no insecurity, no uncertainty: | 


but in our vision and apprehension of them 
as they exist in and for us, mueh, until 
they are made seeure in the way here 
pointed out): for, doing these things 
(because these are works done. And thie 
participle is conditional, carrying with it 
an hypothesis: as A. V., ‘if ye do these 


things’), ye shall never offend (i.e. stum- | 


ble and fall): 11. ] for thus (i.e. 7f ye do 
these things) shall be richly (the adverb is 
not, as Huther says, surprising, but most 
natural and obvious with the verb, which 
is one of furnishing and ininistering; there- 


fore of quantity. The adverb belongs to | 


the figure latent in the verb: and must 
therefore be interpreted in and with the 
interpretation of the verb: in which ease 
it will indieate high degrees and fulness of 
glory) furnished to you (the verb seems 
expressly chosen in order to answer to 
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dantly into the ererlast- 
ing kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
12 Wherefore I will not be 
negligent to put you always 
in remembrance of these 
things, though ye know 
them, and be established 
in the present truth. Yea, 
I think it meet, as long as 
Tam in this tabernacle, to 
stir you up by putting you 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ. 12° Wherefore 41 will be ae Ie 


1. eho iid, 
TJohn in 2. 


tT sure to put you always in remem- 1 Sohn 
brance of these things, ‘though ye taco 
know them, and be established in *Ubey'3" 
the truth which is present [with 

you]. 1 But I think it meet, * as #2 Conv, 4 
long as I am in this tabernacle, * to te tit. 
stir you up, putting you in remem- 





in remembrance; '4 know- 
ing that shortly I must 
put off this ay tabernacle, 
even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath shewed me. 
18 Moreover I will endea- 
vour that ye may be able 
after my decease to have 


me. 


that in ver. 5: “ Furnish forth your own 
lives with these Christian graces, so shall 
be furnished to you, &c.”) the (or, your) 
entrance (the entrance which all Christians 
look for: not the fact of this entrance 
taking place, but the fact of its being 
richly furnished, or ministered, is that 
asserted) into the eternal kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

12—21.] The above exhortations con- 
firmed by the consideration of the cer- 
tainty of the power and announced coming 
of Christ, as shewn 1) by apostolic testi- 
mony, 2) by Old Test. prophecy. 

12-—15.] Lhe Apostle holds it necessary 
to remind them of this truth, and will do 
so up to his approaching end. 12.] 
Wherefore (namely, because the doing 
these things is the only way to a rich 
participation in the blessings and glories 
of Christ’s kingdom) I will be sure always 
to remind you concerning these things 
(the things just now spoken of: in the 
widest seuse: it does not merely take up 
the “these things” of ver. 10, nor merely 
refer to the kingdom of Christ and His 
coming), though ye know them, and are 
confirmed (firmly established) in the truth 
which is present with yon (the words 
“the present truth,’ A. N., give a wrong 
idea to the English reader: seeming to 
mean, the truth at present under notice. 
The meaning is, ‘whieh is [known and 
professed] among you’). 13.) But 
(notwithstanding this previously conceded 
fact, that you know and stand finn in 
the truth) I think it right (hy, follows, 


branee ; 1#" knowing that shortly 
must put off my tabernacle, even as 1-6 
* our Lord Jesus Christ shewed unto Joba xxi.18, 
15 Moreover I will endeayour 
that ye may on every occasion be 


u See Deut. Iv. 
21,22, & axxi. 
2 Tim. 


ver, 14), as long as I am in this taher- 
nacle (see for the sense 2 Cor. v. 1 ff.; 
and below), to stir you up, in (not, ‘by :? 
in, as the medium in which I strive 
towards the stirring up, and in using 
which it has place. In an English ver- 
sion, the preposition is best omitted) 
reminding (the same phrase occurs in 
ch. iii. 1); 14.) knowing (as I 
do: reason for thinking it meet) that 
rapid is (see below. is, of that whiclt 
is to be: the normal present) the put- 
ting off (the two figures, of a taber- 
nacle or tent, and a garment, are in- 
termingled, as in 2 Cor. v. 1 ff.) of my 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ declared unto me (the allusion is 
to Jolm xxi. 18 ff, where a swift and 
sharp death is announced to St. Peter 
by our risen Lord. And the sentence 
does not mean to say, as commonly un- 
derstood, that he must sooxz put off his 
tabernacle, but that the putting off, when- 
ever it did come, would be sudden and 
quick. Missing this point, some have 
imagined that some other special revela- 
tion to St. Peter is implied: and such 
revelations are related in tradition. But 
even if the adjective be understood to 
mean ‘soon, ‘not far off, no such in- 
ference need be drawn. For'it might 
well be that advancing old age might lead 
the Apostle to the conclusion that the end 
prophesied to him could not be far off. 

15.] Moreover I will endeavour that ye 
may on every occasion have it in your 
power after my decease (it is at least 
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abie after my decease to have these 


things in remembranee. 
y 1 Cor, i V7. 


Sia : 
eee fables did we make known 


you the power and coming of our 
zxatt: xvii, Lord Jesus Christ, but * having been 
of his majesty. 
from God the Father 
glory, when there was 
voice to him from the | vice to him from the ex- 


2. Johni. 


ia Yitha i, eyewitnesses 
1,& iv. 14 5 
he received 
honour and 
sent such a 


remarkable that, with the recollection of 
the seene on the monnt of transfiguration 
floating in his mind, the Apostle should 
use so elose together the words which 
were there also associated, viz. tabernacle 
and decease [erodus|: see Luke ix. 28 ff. 
The coincidence should not be forgotten in 
treating of the question of the genuineness 
of the Epistle) to exercise the memory of 
these things. 

16—18.] Corroboration of the certainty 
of the facts announced by apostolic eye- 
witness. 16.] For (reason for the 
zeal which he had just predicated of him- 
self) not in pursuance of cunningly-de- 
vised fables (such eunningly-devised fables 
would be the mythologies of the heathen, 
the cabalistie stories of the Jews; and 
these may be alluded to, and perhaps also 
the fables of the Gnosties, which eould, it 
is true, ouly be in their infancy, but still 
might be pointed at by St. Peter, as by 
St. Paul in 1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 43 
Tit. i. 14) did we make known unto you 
(the writer of this Epistle, says De Wette, 
wishes to appear to stand in eloser relation 
to his readers, than the writer of 1 Peter: 
see 1 Pet. 1.12. But why so? May not 
the same Apostle in one place mean the 
actnal preachers who delivered the Gospel 
to them; in the other, the Apostles, who 
were its first witnesses ? For observe, that 
first Epistle is addressed to certain definite 
churches; this, to all Christians generally. 
Or, again, why should it be regarded as ab- 
solutely impossible that the publication of 
some one or more of the existing Gospels 
may have taken place, and may be alluded 
to in these words?) the power (viz. that 
conferred on Him by the Vather at His 
glorification, of which the following scene 
testified, and the actnality of which He 
himself asserted, when He snid, Matt. 
xxvii, 18, AM power is giver uato me 


in pursuance of ¥ cunningly devised 
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these things always in re- 
membrance. 16 For we 
not followed cua- 
ningly devised fables, when 
we made known unto you 
the power and coning of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
were eyewitnesses of his 
majesty. 7 For he res 
ceived from God the Fa- 
ther honour and glory, 
when there came such a 


16 For not 
have 


unto 


17 For 


in heaven and earth: in the strength of 
which He will come to judge the world) 
and coming (i. ¢., as ever, seeond and glo- 
rious coming: not, as Erasmus and many 
otbers, His first coming) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but [in virtue of] having been 
admitted (the participle, as so often, ren- 
ders the reason,—the enabling cause of 
the act) eye-witnesses (the word used is a 
technical term, used of those who were ad- 
mitted to the highest degree of initiation 
in the Eleusinian mysteries: and, consi- 
dering the occasion to which allusion is 
made, there seems no reason for letting go 
altogether this reference here: “admitted 
as initiated spectators.” Still, in English, 
we have no other way of expressing this 
than as above. Any attempt to introduce 
the allusion would overcharge the lan- 
guage. The word “admitted” gives a 
faint hint of it) of His majesty (viz. on the 
oceasion to be mentioned. The words must 
not be generalized, to reael to all oceasions 
of such witnessing: but it is obvious that 
neither must the Transfiguration be re- 
garded as standing altogether alone in 
such an assertion. It is indeed here that 
ineident which marked, to the Apostle’s 
mind, most certainly the reality of Christ's 
fature glory: but it was not the only oceca- 
sion when he had seen the exhibition of 
divine power by Him as a forctuste of his 
power at his return to judgment: compare 
Jobn v. 25—28, with Jolin xi, 4O—14). 
17.) For (justification of the above 
assertion that we were admitted witnesses 
of His majesty) having received (the con- 
struction is an interrupted one: so in the 
original) from God the Father honour and 
glory (honour, in the voice which spoke to 
him: glory, in the light which shone from 
Him), when a voice was borne to Hit 
(the occurrence of a similar expression in 
1 Pet. i. 18 is to he noticed) of such a 
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cellent glory. This is my excellent glory, a This is my beloved ster iii, 


beloved Son, in whom Lam 
well pleased, 18 And this} 


roiwe which 


Sou, in whom Tam well pleased. 
came fron {1S And this voice we heard sent from 


Sox A, 
Mark i. tl. 
Bein. 7. 
Duke iis 22 
& 1d. 50. 





heaven we heard, when we heaven, When we were with hia in 


were with him in the holy , tlie 


mount, 39 We herve also 


amore sure word of pro) MOYe — Secure the prophetie word ; 


holy mount. 


And 


liave b She Exeter, 
So Miaslik es 

15. Matt, 

XVI, 8. 


Wwe 


pheey 3 whereuwuto oe do whereunto ye do well that ve take 


well that ye tuke heed, as | 


kind (viz. as is stated in what follows: 
“purporting as follows’) by (uttered by) 
the sublime glory (the words seem to be a 
way of designating God Himself. Others 
understand them of the bright clond whieh 
overshalowed the company : others of the 
heaven: but the preposition by, in its 
only admissible meaning [see above], will 
not suit cither interpretation), This is my 
beloved Son, in whom (literally, on whom) 
I am well pleased (the words are as in 
Matt. xvii. 5, where lowever we have “¢a 
whom ” for “on whom,” and “hear Aim” 
is added. In Mark and Luke the words 
“tn whom I am well pleased” are waut- 
ing: and in the critical text of St. Luke it 
is, “my chosen Son” It is worth notice, 
that the words are in an independent form 
here, on whem is what is called a preg- 
nant construetion,—“on whom my plea- 
sure has lighted and abides ”’), 

18.] Substantiation of the personal tes- 
timony above adduced by reference to the 
tact. And this voice we (Apostles: Peter, 
James, and John) heard borne from heaven 
(not, as A. V. imgramuiatically, “this voice 
which came from hearen:? we heard it 
borne, witnessed its coming, from heaven), 
being with Him in the holy mount (De 
Wette is partly right, when he says that 
this epithet “holy”? shews a later view of 
the faet than that given us in the evan- 
gelistic narrative. The epithet would na- 
turally arise when the Gospel history was 
known, as marking a place where a mani- 
te-tation of this divine presence and glory 
had taken place. The place whereon Moses 
stood is said, in Exodus iii. 5, to be holy 
ground, So that reatly all we ean inter 
from it is, that the history was assumed to 
be already well known: which is one en- 
tirely consistent with the probable date of 
the Epistle: see Introd. Tt is hardly ne- 
cessary to refute Grotius’s idea, that Monut 
Sion is meant, and that the voice referred 
tois that related in John xii. 28). 

19—21.] The same—i. ec. the certainty 
of the coming of Christ, before spoken of, — 
is further confirmed hy reference to Old 

VOLetl: 


Test. prophecy, 19.| Aud we have 
more sure (i. e. hola more surely) the pro- 
phetic word (a donble explanation is pos- 
sible: 1) that the comparative alludes to 
what has gone before as its reason, as it 
it had been said, Wherefore, or Now, or 
Henceforth we have, ke: lee. Son account 
of this voice from heaven which we heard, 
we have firmer hold of, or esteem | possess | 
more sure, the prophetic word, as now having 
in our own ears begun its fulfilment. The 
ereat objection to such a view is, the omis- 
sion of any such connecting particles as 
those above supplied. It is trne the Apostle 
may have omitted them: but even sup- 
posing that, it is further against the view, 
that if such be the force of the compara- 
tive, the thought is not at all followed np 
in the ensuing verses. We come then to 
the other possible foree of the compara- 
tive: 2) that it is used as comparing the 
prophetic word with something which has 
been mentioned before, as being firmer, 
more secure than that other. And if so, 
what is that other? The most obvious 
answer is, the voice from heaven: and 
this is at first sight confirmed by the con- 
sideration that one zord would thns be 
compared with another. But then comes 
in the great difficulty. How could tho 
Apostle designate the written word of 
(rod, inspired into and transmitted through 
men, as something firmer, more secure, 
than the uttered voice of God Himself? 
And our reply must be, that only in one 
sense can this he so, viz. as being of wider 
aud larger reference, embracing not only a 
single testimony to Christ as that divine 
voice did, but “the sufferings which were 
destined for Christ, and the glories that 
were to follow ;” as presenting a broader 
basis for the Christian’s trust, and not 
only one tact, however important. This 
is a modification of Huther’s view, which 
takes the comparison to be, that the testi- 
mony of the Transfiguration presented 
only the glory of Christ in the days of His 
flesh, whereas the prophetic word substan- 
tiutes His future glory also, But this is 
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e Ps, exix. 105, 
Jobn v. 35, 


a dark place, until the day shall 


d Nev. ii. 28. & 
RAUL 1, 
See 2 Cor. iv. 
4, 6. 


arise in your hearts: 


e Rom. xii. & 


12 Tim. tii. 16. 
1 Pet.i, i. 


pretation, 
insufficient, or rather is not strictly cor- 
rect: tor the Apostle clearly does regard 
the voice at the Transfiguration as a pledve 
of Christ’s future glory); to which ye do 
well in paying attention, as to a candle 
(the figure is taken trom the lighting of a 
candle at night, and the imagery is as in 
tom. xiit, J2) shining in a dark place, 
until day shall dawn (i. e. shall have 
dawned: the dawn coming in upon and 
putting an end to the state indicated 
above), and the morning star shall rise 
in your hearts (the dawn of the day is 
accompanied by the rising of the morning 
star, It is not quite clear, wha time 
is here pointed ont by the “atid Se.” 
Various meanings have been assigned. 
Some think that Old Test. times preceded 
the rising of the day star of the New Test. 
dispensation, But it is entirely against 
this view, that the present, wherennlo ye 
do well that ye take heed, wakes it neces- 
sary, as indeed does the whole coutext, 
that the time spoken of, which the “ 22féZ 
fe.” is to pnt an end to, should be pre- 
sent, De Wette modifies this last view by 
saying, that this Old Test. darkness of the 
pre-Christian time still endures for those 
who have not yet embraced the Christian 
faith. But this would muke the readers, 
who are said, ver. 12, to be established in 
the truth which is present, to be still un- 
converted to Christianity. Bede, Calvin, 
&c., understand it of the glerious day 
which is to come when the Lord shall be 
manifested. Others, as Grotius, De Wette, 
Huther, &e., think that some state 
in the readers themselves is pointed at, 
which is to superyene upon their present 
less perfect state: Grotius interpreting it 
of their attainment of the gift of pro- 
phecy: De Wette, of their arriving at full 
eonviction of the certainty of the coming 
of Christ: Huther, much the same, add- 
ing, “The writer distinguishes between 
two degrees of the Christian lite: in the 
first, faith rests npon outward evidences, 
in the second, on inward revelations of the 
Spirit: in the first, each detail is believed 
separately as such: in the second, each is 
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heed, as unto a candle shining 


dawn, and @the morning star shall 


this first, that ¢no prophecy of the 
scripture cometh of private inter-— ferpretation. 
"1 For ? prophecy 
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in wnto a light that shineth 
in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day 
star arise in your hearts: 
120 knowing this first, that 
no prophecy of the scrip- 
ture is of any private in- 
21 For the 





*9 knowing 


was 


recognized as a necessary part of the whole. 
And hence the being in the former is na- 
turally called a walking @2z @ dark place, 
in the ight of a candfe, while the being iu 
the latter is a walking in the light of the 
morning.’ And this latter 1 believe to be 
nearly the true account. That which refers 
the words to the time of the Lord's coming 
is objectionable, because thus 1) the time 
of the Christian’s walk here, in which he 
is snid to be Hight in the Lord, would, net 
comparatively, bat absolutely, be described 
as a walking in darkness by the slender 
light of Old Test. prophecy : 2) the morn- 
ing star arising ia men's earls is not a 
description which ean apply to the Lord's 
coming. So that, whatever apparent ana- 
logy there may be with the comparison 
nsed in Rom. xiii 11 if, the inatters 
treated of seem to be different. At the 
same time it may well he, that the Apostle 
should have mingled both ideas together 
as he wrote the words; scoing that even 
in our hearts the fulness of the spi- 
ritual day will not have arisen, until 
that time when we see face to face, and 
know even as God knew us): 

20.] Caution as to interpretation of Old 
Testament prophecy. to be borne in mind, 
while taking heed to it. This first knowing 
(viz. what follows, introduced by © that :” 
Jirst, as most important in applying your- 
selves to prophetic interpretation}, that 
no prophecy of Scripture (Scripture most 
probably here imports the Old Test. only, 
from the whole cast of the passage) comes 
of private interpretation (how ure these 
words to be understood? Two reterences 
seein to be possible: 1) fo us, who try to 
noderstand written prophecies: 2) fo the 
prophets themselves, as they spoke them. 
Of these the tormer, maintained by may 
Commentators, seems precluded by the 
context; the next verse assigning as a 
reason for the position in this, that the 
prophets spoke not of themsclves, bnt as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. So 
that we seem driven to the conclusion that 
the saying regards, not our interpreta 
tion of prophecy, but its resolution, on 
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prophecy came not in old| never sent after the will of man: 


time by the will of man: 
but holy wen of God spake 
as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. 

IT, ' But there were 
Jalse prophets also amoug 
the people, cren as there 
shall be false teachers likewise 
among you, who privily| 
shall bring in damnable | 
heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, 
and bring upon thenselves 
swift destruction. 7 And | 

ce Jude 4. 4) Cor, vi. 20. 





IL. 


ds 


interpretation by the prophets theniselres. 
So several Conunentators: and De Wette, 
adding, that this is said to excuse the diffi- 
culty of the interpretation of propheey, and 
to remove occasion of unbelie! and scofing 
feh. iii. 3). But as Huther well remarks, 
this last purpose is not only not indicated 
in the context, but is quite ont of the 
question ; the Apostle referring to pro- 
pheey not as dithleult of interpretation, but 
ns a candle shining in a dark place, nay, as 
being even more timm and seenre than ex- 
ternal proofs of the same truths. I believe 
Huther’s view to be the true one: which 
arises from this consideration, that by 
the word interpretation we are not to 
understand the subsequent interpretation 
of a prophieey already given, but the intel- 
ligent apprehension of the meaning of the 
prophecy, out of whieh [but not private on 
the part of those by whom it is sent] the 
prophecy itselt springs. So that the sense 
will be, that prophecy springs not out of 
human interpretation, i, ¢. is not a prog- 
nostieation made by a man knowing what he 
means when he utters it: but &e.  Flus, 
and thus alone, the whole context colieres). 

21.) Reason of the above position, For 
prophecy was never (at any time) sent after 
the will of man: but men spoke from God 
(spoke as with the voice of, as emissarics 
troin, God), being borne (borne along, 
earricd onward, as a ship by the wind) 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Cuar, Il. 1—22.] Descrirtion oF 


ERRONEOUS TEACHERS WHO siHOULD 
ARISE: THEIR UNGODLY PRACTICES, AND 
CERTAIN DESTRUCTION, On the elose 


parallelisni with Jude £—19, see in Intro- 
duction. The faet will necessitate conti- 
nual reference to that Epistle. 

1.] Trausition to the new subject. But 


heme moved by the Holy Spirit. 

I But @there were false pro- 
phets also among the people, even 
Sthere shall 


bring in’ heresies of  destrnetion, 
even ‘denying the Master ¢ that 
bonght them, © bringing upon them- 
selves swift destruction. * And many 


(ral. i113. Eph. i. 7. 


®but men had utterance from God 7, © 38am it. 


2 Luke w 
70. Avlsi, 
WS & iti. 18. 
+ The readinga 
Of the aldent 
MSS are tua 
atate af can- 
Susion, which 
can hardly be 


be false teachers extend on 
: Enlist. 
among you, which Slut) 1iareatented 


Sound in the 
Vatican MN, 
a Deut. viii 1. 





Ldohn ive le 
Jude 18, 
e Phil. iii. 19, 


Mebo x. 20 1 Pet. i 18. Reviv.g. 


(contrast to Inst verve) there were false 
prophets also (as well as the true prophets, 
just spokeu of) among the people (of 
Isracl These words, more than any that 
lave preeeded, detine the — prophecies 
spoken of before as Old Test. prophecies), 
as there shall be among you likewise false 
teachers (teachers of fulschood), the which 
(of a class: not simply identifying the 
individuals) shall introduce (shall bring in 
by the side of that teaching whieh ye have 
received. There is a hint of seerecy and 
unobservedness, but not so strong as in 
ALV. “shall: privily bring inl’? It is 
stronger in Jude 4) heresies (rather in the 
sense in whieh we now understand the 
word, new and self-chosen doctrines, alien 
from the truth: not seets, as the Latin 
vulgate has it, which may be founded, but 
can hardly be said to be introduced) of 
destruction (whose end is destruction, 
Phil. iii, 19. The expression is not to be 
resolved as A.V, fatter Beza, as usual) by 
an adjective, “damnable heresies,” as it 
thereby loses its meaning, merely conveying 
the writer’s own judgment of condemna- 
tion), aud denying (a remarkable word 
from St. Peter) the Master (compare 
Jude 4) who bought them (ref No asser- 
tiou of universal redeanption can be plainer 
than this, Calvin qasses it without a 
word. It may be noted that by the use 
of this particular description of Christ 
here, those heresies seem espeeially to be 
aimed at, which denied or explained away 
the virtue of the propitiatory saerifice of 
our Lord, by which Ike has bought us to 
Iliuself), bringing upon themselves swift 
(not speedy, Wut sudden and uncxpeeted) 
destruction (the same word as that u-ed 
of the heresies above, and therefore to be 
rendered by the same word in English). 
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f Rom. xvi. 18, 
2 Cor, xii. 17, 


shall 


fin 


be evil spoken 


we te, feigned words make 
1 


we Cor, ii. 37. 
ote 





Cad, 
h Dent. xxxii. 
an. Jude 4, 
13 


destruction 


if God 


their 
4 Por 


and 
not. 
iangels 


i Job iv. 18, 
Jude 6. 







44. 
8. 


Rev xx, 
t Sol aur 
oldest MINS, 


reserved — unto 


spared not the old world, but pre- 
served ™ Noah the cighth person, 
j, 1 Pet-ii. "a preacher of righteousness, ° bring- 


in tien. Vii. 1, 7, 
°3. Heb. xi 


20, 


11 Pet, iif. 19. och. iii. 6. 
2.) And many shall follow after 
their licentiousnesses (the connexion of 
depraved ioral conduct with erroneous 
doctrine was in the early ages of the churelt 
nlinost universal; see the Pastoral Epistles 
pussin, and helow vv. 18, 19. In Jude, 
the two are expressed co-ordinately: ¢ furn- 
ing the grace of our God into lascivious- 
ness, and denying the only Master and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ’), on whose 
account (hy reason of whom, i. e. from the 
Uicentious ways of those who follow atter 
the false teachers: for to these, and not 
fo the false teachers themselves, is the 
“whom” most likely referable. It is those 
who, secming to be in the way of truth, 
yet favour and follow false teachers, that 
canse most scandal to the way of truth 
itself) the way of truth (sce Acts ix. 2; 
xix. 9, 23) shall be evil spoken of (‘by 
those without, not knowing the difference 
between trre and false Christians.’ Ben- 
gel). 3.] And ip (i. e. living in, girt 
about with, as their element, not as A. V. 
“thiruugh”) covetousness with feigned 
speeches they will make gain of you (these 
false teachers would care not for their seet, 
hut for their gain): for whom (viz. the filse 
terehers) the sentence (ot God, decrecing 
their destruction) from long since is not 
idle (i. e. is working itself ont, is living 
and in action), and their destruction 
slumbereth not (i. ¢. is awake, and ready to 
seize them: destruction heing personified). 
4—11.} Aroninent, enforecd by three 
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Teast them into hell, and delivered 
8 them unto +dens of darkness, being 
judgment ; 
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shall follow their + licentious ways ;| "ay shell follow their 


‘pernicious ways; by rea- 
son of whom the way of 


of, 3 And | truth shall be evil spoken 


covetousness shall they with of * dad through covet- 


ousness shall they with 


merchandise 7: 
erchandise feigued words make mer- 


of yon: for "whom ‘the sentence “chaadise of your whose 
now of a long time lingereth not, 


judginent now of a long 
time lingereth not, aad 
their damnation slnnbereth 
not | wot. 4 For if God spared 


slumbereth 
spared 


when * they sinned, but , »eé ‘he angels thut sinned, 


| bué cast them down to hell, 
and delivered them tuto 
chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment ; 
Saud spared not the old 
world, but saved Noah the 
eighth person, @ preacher 
of righteousness, bringing 


5 and 





historical proofs, that God will assuredly 
gmnish these wicked persons. 4.] 
First historical proof: the punishment of 
the apostate aagels. Compare Jude 6. For 
(connect with the position immediately 
preceding) if God spared not angels having 
sinned (how, is not here specified; but Jude, 
ver. 6, is more particular: see note there. It 
is not as A. V. © that sinned :” but earries a 
reasoning foree, giving the reason of God’s 
not sparing them: “tor their sin”), but 
casting them into hell (literally, into Tar- 
tarus; the heathen name for hell, as Ge- 
henna was the Jewish) delivered [them] 
over (here, as often, used with an implied 
idea of punishment) to dens (the other 
reading “chains,” has perhaps come from 
the parallel place in Jude, and would seem 
to suit the sense better: see there) of dark- 
ness in custody (literally “‘beizg kept.” 
The readings are in great confusion, from 
the combined influence of the parallel 
place in Jude, and our ver. 9) unto (with 
a view to: or merely temporal, enti? : but 
this is not probable here, as the want of 
any mention of the Great Day, us in Jude 
6, removes all definite allusion to the time 
of the judgment) judgment; 

5.| Secoud historical proof: the flood, 
(Wanting in Jude)—and spared net the 
ancient world, but preserved (here first 
eomes in the idea of the preservation of 
the righteous, which is worked out fur- 
ther in the next verse) Noah the eighth 
person (i. e. with seven others: according 
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in the flood upon the world) ine in the flood upon the wor 


of the ungodly; © ard 
turning the cities of Sodom 
aad Gomorrha into ashes 
condemned them with an 
overthrow, raking them an 
easainple unto those that 
after should live ungodly: 
7 aad delivered just Lot, 
vexed with the filthy con- 
versation of the wicked : 
8 (for that righteous man 
dwelling among thein, in 
seeing und hearing, veced 
his righteous soul from day 
to day with theiv unfawfat 
deeds ;) 9 the Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly 
out of temptations, and to 
reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be 
punished: ' but chiefly | 





cities of Sodom 


ungodly men; ® and ? burning 


and) Gomorrah 


ashes condemned them to be over 
thrown, ‘laying down an example of 4 Numb. x01. 
those that after should in after time 
live ungodly ; 7 and! delivered right- 


rdien. xy, 10. 


eous Lot, vexed with the behavieur 
of the lawless in their heentiousness : 
S for the nghteous man dwelling: 
j among them, *in seemg and hear- sPs,exis. 128, 
ing, tormented his righteous soul 
from day to day with their lawless 
deeds ; ® 'the Lord knoweth how to #¥s ssxiv.17 
deliver the godly out of temptation, 
and to reserve the unrighteous unto 


15S. 
ix. 4 


Ezek. 


19 1 Cor. x. 
13, 


ies Bhat watt rafter the ee day of judgment under punish- 
flesh in the lust of uuctean-| ment: 1° but chiefly “them that go usuce47. 
jafter the flesh in lust of uncleanness, 


to a well-known formula, constantly found 
in Greck,) preacher of righteousness (the 
tuct, that Noah was thus a preacher of 
fmoral] rightconsness to the depravity of 
his age, is found alluded to in Josephus: 
“But Noah, disgusted with their pro- 
ecedings, and afflicted with their evil 
counsels, exhorted them to repentanee in 
heart and lite’), bringing (i. e. “arden 
He brought,” ov “and brought’’) the fleed 
on the world of ungodly men; 

6.| Third historical proof: the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, duce 
7. And burning to ashes the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah condemned [them | 
to (better than “ with”) overthrow (vate. 
strophe: the same word that is used in 
the Greek Septuagint version of the his- 
tory in Genesis), laying down an example 
(see Jude 7) of (1. e. that which might 
shew forth the fate of) those that should 
in after time live ungodly; 7] and 
rescued (the contrast, the deliveranee of 
the righteous, is here brought out at more 
length. his contrast is wanting in Inde, 
where only the pnnitive dealings of God 
are treated) righteous Lot (sighteous, as 
repeating the righteousness of ver. 5: see 
also again, ver. 8), distressed (oppressed, 
ov harassed heyond hearing) by the be- 
haviour of the lawless (nen who cared 


10, 16. 


not for rule nor for decency) in licentious- 
ness (denoting the character of this he- 
haviour or manner of life): 8.) Fer- 
planation of the word distressed, or vexcit. 
For by sight and hearing the righteous 
man, dwelling among them, tormented 
his righteous soul day by day with their 
lawless (net merely “ walawful,” us A.V. 
bnt utterly broken loose trom law, Inw- 
less) deeds (the form of the sentence is 
peeuliar: that being represented as a deli- 
herate act of Lot on himself, which was in 
tact the impression made on Lim by the 
lawlessness around him. The same way of 
speaking is common among us, when we 
say that a man ‘“distresses himself” at 
any occurrence: we have in Ysa. lyit. 5, 
“a day for a man to afflict bis soul’’); 

9.] (this is the latter part of th. 
sentence, begun in ver. 4: see there) the 
Lord knoweth how (the expression iudi- 
cates both the apprehension of the manuer 
of the aet, and the power to perform it) ta 
rescue godly [men] out of temptation (:1s 
in 1 Pet. i. 6, where see note, —trials, per- 
sveutions, and the like), and to reserve 
unrighteous [men] under punishment 
(not as most, and A. V., “fo be punished 
but as in ver. 4, actually in a penal state, 
and thns awaiting their final punishment) to 
the day of judgment (the great final doom): 
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x Jude & 


t See nole. 


y Jude 9. 


z Jer. xii. 3. 
Jude 10, 


a Phil. iii. 19, 


bSee Rom. 
xiii 13, 
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and despise government. * Presump- 
tuous, selfwilled, they are not afraid 
to rail at + dienities. 1 Whereas 
Yangels, though they be greater in 


ing judgement against them before 
the Lord. & But these, ? as irra- 
tional animals, born to be taken and 
destroyed, speaking evil of the things 
that they understand not, shall even 
perish in their corruption, 1° 3 re- 
ceiving the reward of unrighteous- 
ness: counting as pleasure ” that 
delieate living which is but for a 


| of dignities. 


: : +) | angels, which reater 
sirenethand misht, brie not ral eo ee 2s 





II. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


ness, and despise govern- 
ment, Presumptuous are 
they, se?fwilled, they are 
not afraid to speak evil 
Nn WF hereas 


in power and might, bring 
not railing  aeeusation 
against then before the 
Lord. = But these, as 
natural brute beasts, made 
to be taken and destroyed, 
speak evil of the things 
that they understand not; 
and shall utterly perish 
in their own corruption ; 
Wand shall receive the 
reward of uurighteousness, 
as they thal count it plea- 


10.] but chiefly (see Jude 8) those 
who go after the flesh (more general here 
than in Jnde, where “ozher,” or “strange 
flesh,” defines the partieular sin. Here, 
all following after unlawful carnal lusts is 
meant) in lust of pollution (lust, hanker- 
ing after unlawful and polinting use of the 
flesh), and despise lordship (so in Jude 8, 
where see note). Darers (the constrnuetion 
suddenly alters to a deseription of the 
wicked persons who were the object in the 
former sentenee), selfwilled (see note on 
Titns i, 7, where the word is explained), 
they tremble not [when] speaking evil 
of (railing at) glories (so literally: but 
what is meant by this, is somewhat doubt- 
ful: seeon Jude. We might take the word 
here, as there also, in its widest sense, as 
any dignities or glories, human or divine, 
were it not for the example there fullow- 
ing). 11,.] Whereas (i. ce. “in cases 
where?’ nearly the same as whereas) 
angels, being greater [than they] in 
strength and might (the partieiple “ be- 
ing” carries a slight reasoning foree with 
it: “being,” i.e. ‘“‘thongh they be:” and 
the thought shews foreibly the imbe- 
eomingness of their irreverence, seeing 
that even angels, who are so far above 
them, yet do not bring railing aeeusations 
against glories), bring not against them 
(viz. glories, dignities : in the interpreta- 
tion, bad angels, fallen from their heavenly 
estate, but regarded here aecording to 
their essential eondition as sons of glory. 
Compare Milton’s “excess of glory ob- 
senred,”? us deseriptive of Satau,—an cx- 





sure to riot in the day 


pression probably taken from the study of 
the oviginal text in this place or in Jude) 
before the Lord (“before the Lord the 
Judge, actually present, they are afraid, 
and abstain from judgment,” Bengel) a 
railing judgment (see Jude 9, in allusion 
to railing at above). 

12—22.] Further descriplion and de- 
nunciation of these persons. 12.] See 
Jude 10. In words this verse is very 
shnilar to that, but in meaning quite dif- 
ferent: and this faet, so often ocenrring 
in the passage, strongly confirms the view 
of the eommon matter taken in the In- 
troduetion, viz. that it isa portian of the 
utterance of the Spirit used independently 
by the two inspired writers. See the sepa- 
rate sense of each, in the notes on each. 
But (eontrast to the angels, just men- 
tioned) these, as irrational animals, born 
naturally for (with a view to) capture and 
destruction (i.e. not to take and to de- 
stroy, bnt to be taken and destroyed), 
speaking evil (as they do) in the matter 
of things which they know not, in their 
corruption (in their practising, and fol- 
lowing ont, of this corrnption to which 
they have devoted themselves) shall even 
perish (shall go on till they perish; not 
only being found in it, living in it, ad- 
vancing in it, but going on also to its 
final issue, viz. eternal perdition), 

13 a.] receiving as they shall [the] re- 
ward of unrighteousness (exactly as in 
ver. 15, wages or retribution for un- 
righteonsness: the only differenee being 
that Balan followed its temperal wages, 


+») 
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time. Spots they are and | lays spots 
Alemishes, sporting them- 
selves with their owa de- ; 
ccivings while they feast ; they feast 


full 


themselves 


with you; “having cys) eyes 
Sull of aduliery, and that) s 
cannot cease froin sin: be- 
quiling uastable souls: an 
heart they have exercised 
with ecorefous practices ; 
carsed childrens 8 which 


PRPER, 
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of 
eamnot be made to cease 
alluring unstable souls ; 


842, 


REVISED, 


« Jude ds! 


and blemishes, sporting: 
in’ their deceits wile 
dt Cur ad va, 


Pn 


th 


with you: J! having 
ft adultery, and that 
from sin: 





e 


e Jude Wl. 


having an 


lheart exercised with covetous prac- 
itices: children of the curse: 15 which 


hure forsaken the right'have forsaken the right way, aud 
: : 5 
way, and are gone astray,; are @wone astray, following the way 


following the way of Ba-| 
laam the son of Boser, 
who loved the wayes of un- 
righteousness; '8 bul was 


rebuked for his iniquity: 


of * Balaam 





Ness ; 


they shall receive ifs eternal) ; 13 b, 
14,| imagining a pleasure delicate living 
for a day (the interpretations of these last 
words have been various. Some take them 
as meaning day by day, which seems un- 
allowable. Some, as A. V., take them for 
sn the daytime,” as implying absence of 
all shane ; but this would give a very lame 
and frigid sense, and is inconsistent with 
what. is laid to the charge of these persons, 
which is not revelling or rioting, but deli- 
cate living, which those who practise carry 
on as mich in the daytime as by night, 
being the habit of their lives. There ean 
he Htth: doubt that the true rendering is 
as the vulzate has it, and as we have given 
it, which is but for a day); spots (but 
“roekss* sce Jude 12, where see note) and 
blemishes (disgraces, distizurements, cans- 
ing shame), luzuriating in their deceits 
(i.e. as explained hy Huther, in’ those 
things or materials of luxury, which they 
have fraudulently gotten, the abstract for 
the concrete. But, granting that iuter- 
pretation as the words stand, there scems 
to be considerable doubt and diiheulty 
about both reading and meaning, which 
can hardly be explained to the English 
reader, Lamay say that it arises from the 
confusion, here and in Jude, between aga- 
pats, love-feasts, and aputais, deeeits. 
Here, the preponderanee of MS. testimony 
is for the latter of these: in Jude, for the 
former, But it may be questioned whe- 
ther agapais, love-teasts, was not the 
original reading here as well as there. 
And on this supposition, the meaning will 
he, that in their love-feasts [see on Jude] 
they laid vecasion of Inxuriating aud deli- 


who loved the wages of unrightvous- 
16 but had a rebuke for Its 


[tthe son] of Bosor, 





t Nat expressed 
ta the oviya- 
nal, 


cate living, while feasting with you) while 
they feast with you (this at all cvents 
refers to the love-feasts, whatever be read 
above. See on Jude), having eyes full of 
an adulteress (so literally : meaning that 
their prurient imagination has ever the 
forbidden image before it, as if they saw it 
with their eyes), and that cannot be made 
to cease from sin (see 1 Pet. iv. 1), laying 
baits for unstable souls (untixed, not formed 
nor established in faith and the feature of 
piety), having a heart practised in covet- 
ousness, children of curse (i. e. as in 
2 Thess. Hi. 8; John xvii. 12, persons de- 
yoted to the enrse, accursed. But the 
AL Vi, “cursed children,” docs not give 
the meaning, “children” Deine used in 
the original simply with reference to 
their origin, (2e curse), 15.) The 
last elanses, comprising our ver. 14, 
have no representatives in Jude. Now 
again the parallelism begins, see Jude 11: 
but the sentiment is more expanded here. 
Which have forsaken the right way (sce 
Acts xiii. 10) and are gone astray, follow- 
ing out the way of Balaam (not merely 
figuratively, the way [of life], but literally, 
seeing that it was by a jouruey that 
Balaain displeased God: compare the fre- 
quent repetition of the word in Num, xxii. 
23, and the words of the augel in ver. 32 
there) [the son] of Bosor (Bosor seems 
to be a Galikwan form, whieh [ Matt. xavi. 
73] St. Peter woutd naturally use, of Beor, 
the name of Balaain’s father in Numbers), 
who loved the wages of unrighteousness 
(viz. which he vainly thought he might get 
by disobeying the command of God. Fee 
Bp. Butha’s masterly sermion on the cha- 
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| 
own iniquity : the dumb ass speaking: | te dumb ass speaking with 


with man’s voice forhad the madness’ 


eJuder,3. of the prophet. 


+ for ever is f 

amitted ia of 

our two oldest yy 
ESS, 


h Jude 18, 


; man’s voice furbad the 


maduess of the prophet. 


17 8 These are wells 17 Qese are wells without 
without water, mists driven by a 
whirlwind; for whom the blackness 
darkness is reserved +. 
by speaking great swelling words 
of vanity, they allure with 


water, clouds that are car- 
vied with a tempest ; to 
whom the mist of dark- 
ness is reserved for ever. 
18 For when they speak 
great swelling words of 


lusts, vanity, they allure through 





1S Por 


by wantonness of the flesh, those} sie Justs of the flesh, 


i Acts ii. 10. 
eh. i. 4 
ver. 20, 

t No all our 
aldest MSN. 


1 Sowosterour them * liberty, while they themselves 


aldest MSs, 


that iare f scarcely escaping + from 
them who live in error, !° promising 


throngh much wanfonness, 
those that were clean es- 
caped from them who live 
in error, 9% While they 


, aadeerins, are ‘the slaves of corruption: for by | premise them liberty, they 


1 Pet. 1). 16. 
Tdoln vii t4. 
Jom, le. 


vacter of Balanm, in his well-known vo- 
lune), but had a rebuke for his own 
iniquity (what sort of a reproof is shewn 
below. If any foree ean be given to the 
Insertion of own, it will be found in the 
fact that the reproof came from an animal 
which was part of his own substanee: he 
hipself furnished the eonviction of his 
own iniquity, from the animal on which he 
rode): a dumb beast of burden (this ex- 
pression is apparently used as synonymous 
with an ass in Matt. xxi. 5. Hf so, the 
universal praetiee of riding on the ass in 
Palestine must be regarded as the reason) 
speaking in man’s voice hindered (not in 
matter of fact, for Balaant went ou his 
way: but subjectively, was hindering, ie. 
tried to hinder: “veithsteod,” or as A.V. 
“ forbad”’) the madness of the prophet (a 
diserepaney has been discovered between 
this und the Mosaic account, seeing that it 
was the angel, and not the ass, from whom 
the rebuke eame, the ass having merely 
deprecated ill-treatment at Balaam’s hands. 
But the Apostle evidently regards not so 
much the words of rebnke uttered, as the 
miraculous fact, as being the hindrance. 
It was enough to have prevented his going 
ouward, when the dumb animal on which 
lie rede was gifted with speech to shew 
him his madness). 17, 18.] Further 
desiquation of these fulse teachers, and 
justification of it, Compare Jude 12, 13, 
which is here much abridged. These are 
wells without water (in Jude, clouds 
without water. The coniparison, in both 
Kpistles, is simply to that which may be 
expected to yield water, and yields none), 
and mists driven along by a whirlwind, 


themselves are the servaits 
of corruption : for of whom 





for whom the blackness of darkness is 
reserved (see on Jude. It is obvious that 
no just charge of inappropriatcness ean be 
brought against our passage beeause this 
clause oeeurs in a different connexion froin 
that in Jude, There it is said of wander- 
ing stars, here of driven clouds: of each, 
with equal appropriateness: darkness be- 
ing predicable of clouds, as well as of stars 
extinguished). 

18.| Justification of the description. 
For, speaking great swelling things of 
vanity (whose characteristic is vanity jus 
in the genitive “ body of sin,” Rom. vi. 6, 
and the like) they allure (above, ver, 14) in 
lusts (* in,” or “ with,” deseribes the sta:e 
of the tempters, and the element in which 
their laying of enticing baits is situuted) by 
licentiousnesses (these are the instrument, 
the bait itself) of the flesh those who are 
scarcely (with very little space, or, very 
little time, for such escape) escaping from 
them who live in error (i.e, those un- 
happy persons who are but just eseaping 
from the intluence of those who live in 
error [the heathen], are then kud hold of 
by these deeeivers, enticing them with 
licentiousness), promising them liberty 
(these are the great swelling things which 
they speak; holding out a state of Chris- 
tian hiberty, which proves to be the bondaze 
of corruption) while they themselves are 
(all the while) slaves of corruption (the 
same words occur together in Rom. viii. 
21, which it is very likely St. Peter had in 
view: compare eh, ili, 15. They promise 
that liberty of the sons of God, being them- 
selves in tle bondage of corruption). cor- 
ruption here means, moral decay of sin. 
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aia is overcome, of the whatsoever a&@ man is overcome, hy 


same is he brought in hord- 
age. 7 bor if after ty 
have eseaped the pollutious 
of the world through the 
Akuowledge of the Lord 
aad Saviour Jesus Christ, 
they are ayain catangled 
therein, and overcome, the 
latter end ix worse with 
them than the beginning. 
*\ For it had been belter 
Jor them nat lo have known 
the way of righteousness, 
than, after they have known 
it, fo turn from the holy 
commandment delivered un- 
to them. ?° But it is hap- 
pened unto them according 
to the true proverb, The 
dog is turned to his own 
vomit again; and the sow 
that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire. 


of the world im the knowledge of 





the same he is also enslaved. 29 For 


mif, "having eseaped the pollutions 


the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
but having again beeome entangled 


vthercin, they are overcome, their 


last state is worse than the first. 
lor Pit had been better for them 
not to have known the way of right- 
eousness, than, after they have known 
it, to turm back from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. 
= +It is happened unto them ae- 
eording to the true proverb, 1 The 
dog gone back to his own vomit; 
and the sow that was washed to 
wallowing in the mire. 

Ill. |! This seeond 


S15 


m Mattox as 


p Luke xii. 17, 
48. Johnis. 
AL Xk xv. ou 


t But ts amitfert 
in our three 
oldest MSS, 

q Prov. xxvi. 
i. 


Lif. '} This second epis- | 


ending in perdition): for by what [ever | 
a mau is overcome, by the same he is 
also enslaved (compare John viii. 34: 
Kom. vi. 6. These passages were certainly 
in the Apostle’s mind), 

20—22.| Further description of these 
deceivers, as apostates from Christ, and 
designation of their terrible state as such, 
For if, baving escaped (it might seem at 
first sight as if the eseapers of ver. 18 were 
meant: but on elose inspection it is phiin 
that this is not so, but that we are eanti- 
nuing the description of the s/ares of ear- 
ruption, viz. the deeeivers themselves) the 
pollutions of the world, in (element and 
condition of their escape) knowledge (ce- 
unine and acenrate knowledge: shewing 
that he is treating of men who have not 
heen mere professors of spiritual graee, hut 
real possessors of it) of the Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ (expressed at length, to 
set forth more solemnly that from which 
they fall), but having again become en- 
tangled in these, they are overcome, their 
last state is (literally, has beeome: but 
we eannot say this in English, for we 
thereby convey an idea that it was not 
always so, but has undergone a change) 
worse than the first (the saying is our 
Lord's own: see Matt. xii. 43 and the 
parallel in Like). 


epistle, be- 


21.) Reason of these last words. For 
it were better for them not to have known 
the way of righteousness (viz. the Chris- 
tian life: the way of truth, as in ver. 2) 
than, having known it, to turn back from 
(out of, as out of a way) the holy com- 
mandment (the moral law of the gospel: 
here so designated, heeause it is of mort 
eormption that the Apostle is treatin) 
delivered to them (compare Jude 8, “ the 
Saith once [for all] delivered to the 
saints”). 

22.) Further deseription of their state 
hy two proverbial erpresstons. There 
hath happened to them that of the true 
proverb, The dog gone back (i. ¢. which 
has gone back”) to his own vomit 
(in ref. Prov. we have something very 
like this. It may seem however somewhat. 
doubtful, whether the proverbs, as here 
cited, be meant to be taken from Serip- 
ture, or rather not both of them from 
the popnlar parlance): and, The sow 
after washing to (yone back, or re- 
turned 383 generally understood hetore fo. 
But it scems better, with Huther, to under- 
stand the proverb as self-contained, and 
elliptical, as in “Sweets to the sweet :” se, 
«The washed sow to the mire”) waNowing 
in the mire. 

Cuar. WL. The general subject: Tint. 
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loved, IT now write unto you; in 
both which ?1 stir up your pure 


111. 
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tle, beloved, T nom write 
unto you; ix both which [ 


mind by way of 


b Jude 17, 


ment of the Lord 


+ So all our 
MSS, earlier 


remenibrance : 
*that ye may be mindful of the 
words spoken before by the holy 
prophets, Pand of the command- 
and Saviour 
+ given by your apostles: °° know- 


stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance: 
*that ye may be mindful 
of the words which were 
spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and of the com- 
mandment of us the apos- 
tles of the Lord and Sa- 
viour : S knowing this first, 


Hieatl ing this first, that there shall come | tgat there shall come in 
citimiv., in the last of the days scoffers in |the last days _ scoffers, 


2 Tim. iti. 2. 


Jude 18. oh 
+ Boalt our [their] 
ncient MSS, ‘ 
; cad versions their own lusts, 
@ eh, ii. 10, : 
elsiv.1 € Where is the 





Luke xii. 45. 


CERTAINTY OF CHRIST’S COMING ESTA- 
BLUSHED AGAINST CERTAIN SCOFFERS 
WHO SMALL CALL IT INTO DowBT. Ex- 
HORTATIONS are intermingled, and follow 
as a CONCLUSION, 

1.| This Epistle now, beloved, a second 
(so literally) write I unto you: in which 
Epistles (the A. V. well, “tz both which :” 
viz. this and the first) I stir up your pure 
mind (the original word signifies that 
aspect of the spiritual being of man, in 
which it is turned towards the outer world ; 
his mind for business and outer interests, 
guiding him in aetion. And this may be 
said to be pure, when, the will and attec- 
tion being turned to God, it is not obseured 
by fleshly and seltish regards: the opposite 
heing “ darkened in their mind,’ Wy. iv. 
18. It seems impossible to reproduce in 
English these distinctions; we can only 
give them a gencral rendering, and leave 
all besides for explanatory notes) in re- 
minding (see the same expression, ch. i. 
13); that ye should remember the words 
spoken before by the holy prophets (i. ec. 
the Old Test. prophets, as referred to above, 
ch. i. 19 ff), and the commandment of the 
Lord and Saviour given by your apostles 
(‘your Apostles” us we call St. Paul the 
atpostle of the Gentiles. It is quite im- 
possible that the eommon reading can 
stand,—having absolutely no authority : 
and difficult, even if it did, to render as the 
A.V. “of us the Apostles”):—knowing 
this first (Jude introduces the same pro- 


seofing t, ¢walking after 

*and 
promise of 
coming? for sinee the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue thus from 
the beginning of the ereation. 


walking after their own 
: lusts, 4and saying, Where 
SAYING), | isthe promise of hiscoming? 
his | for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue 
as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation, 
5 For this they willingly 





5 For 


phetic fact with “how that they fold you,” 
ver. 18), that there shall come in the last 
of the days (see note on Heb. i. 1. It 
slightly differs from “at the end of the 
days,” as extending by the plural, the ex- 
pression, though perhaps not the meaning, 
over a wider space: see Jude 18) scoffers 
in [their] scoffing (seoffers making use of 
seotling: see Rev. xiv. 3. “harpers harp- 
ing with their harps :? 28am. xx. 22, “ the 
wise woman in her wisdom went unto all 
the people.” On the sense, see Jude 
18), walking according to their own lusts 
(so Jnde 11 and 16, here combined), and 
saying, Where is the promise of his coming 
(implying that it is nowhere, has passed 
away and disappeared: His, viz. of Christ : 
whose uame would be understood as of 
course) ? for from the day when the fathers 
fell asleep, all tilings continue thus from 
the beginning of creation (we cannot after 
thus supply “as they were,” as A. Ve: 
thus simply referring to the present; as 
they are, us we now see them: and the 
words “fram the beginning of the erea- 
tion,” belonging only to the verb continue, 
This being so, we still have two predicatory 
clauses belonging to the verb: “since the 
fathers fell astecp,” and “ from the begin- 
ning of the creation.” The way of explain- 
ing this must be, that the time of waiting 
for the promise necessarily dates from the 
death of the fathers, and the duration of 
things continuing as they are now extends 
back beyond the death of the fathers: so 
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are ignorant of, that by 
the word of God the hea- 
vens were of old, and the 
earth standing out of the 
water and in the water: 

whereby the world that 
then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished : 7 but 
the heavens aud the earth, 
which are now, by the same 
word are kept in store, re- 





that the meaniug will be, ever since the 
death of those to whom the promise was 
made, things have continued as we now see 
them [and as they have ever continued even 
before those fathers] from the beginning 
of creation, So that “all things continue 
JSron the beginning of creation,” is a gene- 
ral proposition applicable to all time: © sixce 
the fathers fell asleep,” the terminus, from 
which this general proposition is taken up 
and applied to the ease in hand. And now 
we have cleared the way to enquiring, who 
are meant by the fathers. And the answer 
is plain: largely and generally, those to 
whom the promise was made: the sane as 
are indicated Rom. ix. 5, ‘ef whom are 
the fathers:” yet not exclusively these, bnt 
siinultaneously with them any others who 
may be in the same catezory,—e. g. those 
who bear tothe New Test. chureh the same 
relation as they to that of the Old Test. 
The assertion, as coming from the scoffers, 
must not he pressed to any partienlar date, 
but given that wide reference which would 
naturally be in the mind of one making 
such a general charge), 

5—10.) Refutations of this their scoff- 
ing inference. 5—7.] First refu- 
tation: from the biblical history of the 
creation, For (i. e. they speak thus, be- 
cause) this (viz. this thet which follows) 
escapes them (passes nnuoticed by them) 
of their own will (i. ec. they shut their 
cyes to this fact), that the heavens 
were from old (from the beginning of 
all things) aud the earth formed (holding 
together, composed, subsisting ; so the same 
Greck word in Col. i. 17, “ By hia all 
things subsist”) out of water and by means 
of water (out of water, becanse the waters 
that were under the firmament were ga- 
thered together into one place and the dry 
land appeared: and thus water was the 
material, ovf of which the earth was made : 
by means of water, because the waters 
above the firmament, being divided from 
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this they willingly are ignorant. of, 
that fby the word of God the hea- Soh, 
vens were from of old, and the earth 
formed out of water and by means ¢ Ps. sic. 2. 
of water: 6"by which waters the ,Wiaiu, 
world that then was, being over- aii 
flowed with water, perished: 7 but 
ithe heavens and the earth which § ver2 
are now, by fthe same word 


ich. xi. 3. 








ale + Or, by His 
word : our 
ancient MSS, are divuled, 


the waters below the firmament, hy fur- 
nishing moisture, and rain, and keeping 
moist the earth, are the means by which the 
earth sudsists. This is the simplest ren- 
dering) by the word of God (not of its own 
will, nor by a fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms), by means of which [two (viz. the 
waters under the firmament and the waters 
above the firmament: for in the flood [1] 
the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, and [2] the windows of heaven were 
opened, Gen. vii. 11. See the other inter- 
pretations in my Greek Test.) the then 
world (i. e. the whole state of things then 
existing. The Apostle’s argument is, us 
against the assertors of the world’s endu- 
ranee for ever, that it kas once been de- 
stroyed, so that their assertion is thereby 
invalidated. The analogy is not exactly, 
but is sufficiently close: and the world, as 
an indefinite econmon term, takes in the 
heavens and earth, which were then instru- 
mental in, and purified by, the destruction, 
if not altogether swept away by it. Nay, 
the analogy is closer than this: for just as 
Noah stepped out of the Ark on a new 
world, the face of the heavens clear, and 
the face of the earth renewed, so we look 
for a new heavens and earth (ver. 13], yet 
like these others constructed out of the 
materials of the old) being inundated with 
water, perished (see last note; not, eas 
annihilated, but lost its then form «and 
subsistence as a world or order of things 
[cosmos, the Greck for world, signities 
Hoth], and passed into a new state. Only 
thus does the verse come in logically as a 
contradiction to the saying of the scotlers, 
that @l/ things remain thus from the begin- 
ning of creation): 7.| but the new 
heavens and earth (contrast to ¢he then 
world : the postdiluvyian visible world) by 
His (God’s: iti the other reading [see 
margin] be taken, it must not he pressed 
to signify any one saying, but inst 
refer generally to the prophetic werd, 
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haat sev. kept aim store, reserved unto * fire 
ane against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men.  ° But, 
beloved, be not ignorant of this one 
2 ton) | 
thing, that one day is with the Lord 
vesset as a thousand years, and !a thousand 


wm Tab. ii. 3 
feb. x. 37. 


years as one day. 


a fsa. xxx. 18, 
1 Pet. iii, 20, 
ver, 15. 
Suallanr 
ueiat MSS. 
o hzek. xvi 





P that all should come to 


p Rom, it. 4, 
1 Tim, ii. 4. 

q Matt. xxiv. 

43. Luke 
cnaer 





& xvi. 15. 
tin the night 
is omitted in 
our three 
oldest MSS. 
{t probably 
came in here 
from Thess. v. 2. 


rushing noise, 
bodies shall be 


r Ps. cit. 9 Tsa. 11.6. 


Rev. xx.1. & xxiv. 


which has announeed that which comes 
to be mentioned) word are treasured 
up (perfect: “bave been, and are still,” 
kept in store, put by, against a certain 
tine), being kept (present tense, denoting 
that it is only God’s constantly wateli- 
ful Providenee which holds together the 
present state of things till His time for 
ending it) for fire against the day of judg- 
ment and perdition of impious men, 
8-10.) Second contradiction to the 
scofters: we are not to judge God, in the 
case of delay, as we do men, seeing that 
His thoughts are not as our thoughts. 
But let this one thing not escape ycu, 
belaved (this one, as especially important : 
escape you, in allusion to ver. 5), that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day (tlie 
saying is the eompletion of that in Ps, xe., 
setting forth also ina wonderfal way, that 
one day may be in God's sight as produe- 
tive of events as a millenninm: in other 
words, when both clinses are considered, 
placing Him far above all human linits of 
tiv >). The Lord (i. e. God, the Father, as 
se otten in this and in the first Epistle) is 
not tardy (the verb signilies, not merely to 
delay, but to be late, beyond an appointed 
time; slack, as A. V.) concerning his pro- 
mise, as some (viz. the seoffers in question, 
who are pointed at) account (His conduct) 
tardiness: but He is long-suffering 1o- 


9™The Lord is: 
not slack concerning lis promise, | 
as some count slackness; 
longsuffering to ft you-ward, °not 
willing that any should perish, Int. 


10 But *the day of the Lord will) 
come as a thief +t; in whieh "the| 
heavens shall pass away with aj hearens shall pass away 
and the heavenly 
scorched 


Tf. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


“served unto Sire against the 
day of judgment and per- 
dition of ungodly men. 
’ But, beloved, be not iq- 
norant of this ene thing, 
that one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as 
one day. %The Lord is 
avt slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count 
slackness; but is long- 
suffering fo us-ward, nol 
willing thal any should 
perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. 1° But 
the day of the Lord will 
come as @ thief in the 
night; in the which the 


but "is 


repentance. 


with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with 


and | 


Mark xiii. 31. 





np 
Matt. xxiv. 35. Rom. viii. 12. Heb. 4.11. 
wards you (the readers of the Epistle; not 
as a separate class, but as representing all; 
as shewn below), not willing that any 
should perish, but (willing) that all should 
go forward to repentance. 

10.1 .dssertion of the conclusion as 
against the scoffers—the certainly, sud- 
denness, and effect of the day of the Lord. 
But (notwithstanding the delay) the day of 
the Lord (i. e. of God; see below, ver. 12) 
shall (or, will) come (this verb has the em- 
phasis, as opposed to all the doubts of the scof- 
fers. It is more than merely ‘shall eome,”’ 
though no one word will give the exact 
force in English: “shall be here,” “sh Jt 
be upon you”) as @ thief (1 Thess. v. 2: 
from which place probably the expression 
is taken, as reference is made below to the 
Epistles of St. Paul); in which the heavens 
shall pass away (Matt. v. 18, xxiv. 3, 
35; and Rev. xxi. 1) with a rushing 
neise (the word imports the rush of a 
bird, or of an arrow, or of any thing 
rapidly moving. Some understand it of 
the actual noise of the Hames which shall 
eonsnme the heavens: others, of the erash 
with which they shall fall), and the hea- 
veuly bodies (the word signifies, according 
to Bede, the four elements, fire, air, earth, 
aud water: but he is obliged to modilly 
the meaning of the verb, inasmuch as fire 
cummot dissolve or consume fire: according 
to Bengel, fe sen, moon, aad stars, de- 
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ferrent heal, the earth alsa | dissolved, the 
that 


and the works that are 
therein shall he hurned up. 
MSccing (hen that alt | burned Np. 
these things shall he dis- thines 
solved, what 
persons ought ye la be ia 


works 


manner of 


all holy conversation aud 
looking for 
audhasting unto the coniag | 


godliness, 


of the day of God, wherein 


by reason 


the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the 
shall melt with 


elements 





scorched 


often used 
And, con- 


fending it by this word being 
in that sense by the fathers. 
sidering that this clause, on account of 
the but, followed presently by also when 
we come to speak of the earth, necessirily 
belongs to the heavens,—considering also 
that the mention of the heavenly bodies as 
atlected by the great Day is constant in 
Seripture, compare Matt. xxiv. 295 0 Isa. 
ali. 3 10, xxiv. 23, xxxiv. 4, de, D should 
be inclined on the whole to accept this 
interpretation) being scorched up (the 
word signitics, to suffer from excessive 
heat: to be in a burning fever) shall be 
dissolved (not Hterally, ae/?: in ver. 12, 
the word is a ditterent one), and the earth 
and the works in it (this may mean either 
the works of men, buildings and the like, 
or, the works of the Creator: perhaps 
both of these combined, “the works of 
nature and art,’” Bengel) shall be burned 
up. 
11—18.] EXNORTATIONS WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE AVPROACI OF TITLE DAY OF 
Gop. 11—13.] In direct reference 
to what has just been said, warling and 
eager expectation is enjoined, 11.] 
These things being thus to be dissolved 
(i.e, this heaven aud earth which sur- 
ronud us. According to the reading in 
the text, there is no particle of tnfereuce : 
but the inference is all the more vivid. 

thus: viz. in the manner just described. 
The original mey mean, being ta course 
of dissolution: Wt the other rendering is 
tar more probable), what manner of men 
(noel interrogative, but exclamatory) ought 
ye to be (when the event comes: the verb 
here rendered be seers to imply seme thet 
supervening npon the previously existing 
-tte), in holy behaviours and pieties (~. 
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shall 
What manner of persons ought ve 
to be Sin all holy behaviour and 


an wliness, Ie 


bene on fire shall 


up 


S19 


REVISED, 


arth also and the 
are therem = shall he 
1M Seeine that all these 
be Fthus dissolved, eee yee 


the other tun 
reading an the 


5 ke 
s1Vet.i.15 


ooking for and hastens 1 cor. i.7. 


Vit. ii. 15, 
ing the coming of the day of God, 
of which the heavens 
“he dissolved, a psi.s. 
Tha. xaaiv. be 


and the heavenly bodies shall be 


x Micah i. 4. 
ver. 10. 


and *melted with 


Hiterally; the plurals marking the holy be- 
haviour and piety in all its different forms 
and examples) looking for and hastening 
(the older Commentators mostly supplied 
“quto” after hastening. So the A. V.; 
but there sees no reason for this, The 
meaning is most probably transitive, to 
“ hasten,” “urge on: which Lagree with 
De Wette in adopting, and in understand- 
ing as he does, “They Lasten it by per- 
fecting, in repentance and holiness, the 
work of the Gospel, and thns diminishing 
the need of the *loag-suffering’ ver. 4” 
to whieh the delay of that day is owiny. 
lluther’s objection to this is not difficult 
to answer. It is true, that the delay or 
hastening of that day is not man’s matter, 
bit God's: but it is not uncommon in 
Scripture to attribute to ws those divine 
acts, or abstinences from acting, which 
are really and in their depth, God’s own. 
Plus we read, that * He could not do 
many mighty works there because of their 
unbeliet,”) Matt. xiii, 58, compared with 
Mark vi. 5, 6: thus repeatedly of man’s 
striving with, hindering, quenching, God's 
Holy Spirit) the advent (elsewhere com- 
monly used of a person, and most usually 
of the presence or advent of the Lord 
Himself) of the day of God (the same as 
“the day of the Lord” above), by reason 
of which (viz. which day; or, but not so 
well, which comiug, on aceonut of, for the 
sake of, which) the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the heavenly 
hodies being scorched up are to be melted 
(in the original, present, importing destiny : 
see above on ver. 11. De Wette thinks 
the meaning is not to be literally pressed, 
as if the heavenly bodies weve a solid mass 
which would actually liquefy: bat why 
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13 But, aceording to |/ereent heat? 13 Neverthe- 


less we, according to his 


. rere his promise, we look for 7 new promise, look for new hea- 
Kev. axi.], . 
wz" heavens and a new earth, wherein | vers and a new earth, 


dwelleth righteousness. 


fore, beloved, seeing that ye look 
fur sueh things, strive dihyently 4 to | for suck things, be diligent 


z21Cor i. 8. & 
xv. 5S, 
iil. i, 10 
T Thess. i 





4 the 


a Rom. ii. 4. 
1 Pet. iii, 20, 


eount 


Nees Lord salvation; even as our beloved 
brother Paul also aceording to the 
not? The same lquefaction has actually 


taken place in the erust of the earth wher- 
ever the central fires have acted on it. 
All our igneous roeks have been in a liquid 
state: why should not that day, in its 
puritying process, produce a similar effect 
on the carth again, and on her cognate 
planets, if they are to be included ? 

In this reeapitulation, the Apostle men- 
tions that part only of the destruction 
of that day which concerns the heaves: 
arguing from the greater to the less. The 
similarity to Isa, xxxiv. 4 can hardly 
escape uotice, “All the host of heaven 
shall be dissolved.’ See also Mieah i. 


4). 

84 The positive result of that day as 
regards the church, But (contrast to the 
destructive effects of the day lately dwelt 
on: not “nevertheless,’ as A. V., whieh 
looks as if the two etfeets were in anta- 
gonismm, and the earth were to be anni- 
hilated, of which idea there is no traee. 
The flood did not annihilate the earth, but 
changed it; and as the new earth was the 
consequence of the flood, so the final new 
heavens and earth shall be of the fire) 
according ta His ((od’s) promise (viz., 
that written in Isa, xxxii. 16) we (no 
stress, as is almost unavoidable in the 
A. V. “ Nevertheless we, acearding to his 
promise?” there is no personal pronoun 
expressed in the Greek, nor is the distine- 
tiou drawn between us and any other elass 
of persons) expect new heavens and a new 
earth, in which (heavens and earth, plural) 
righteousness dwelleth (us betore: Isa., 
compare also Isa. Ixv. 25). 

14.) Exhortation founded on this ex- 
pectation. Wherefore, beloved, expecting 
(as ye do) these things, be earnest (nut 
the daily habi¢ so mmeh, as the one great 
lite-eflurt which shall accomplish the end, 


iit be found in peace, without spot, and 
blameless in his sight, 1 and ac- 
longsuffering of 


wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. ‘4 Wherefore, be- 
loved, seeing that ye look 


1+ Where- 


that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot, 
and blameless. '8 And ac- 
count that the longsuffer- 
ing of our Lord is salva- 
tion; ever as our beloved 
brother Paul also accord- 


our 


is in the Apostle’s mind) to be found (at 
His coming, This word shews plainly 
enough that a personal eoming of the 
Lord, as in ver. 4, is in the view of the 
Apostle throughout, as eonnected with the 
proceedings ot the great Day. The form 
of expression reminds us foreibly of Matt. 
xxii. 11 ff) spotless and blameless (com- 
pare 2 Cor. vi. 3, viii. 20; also the con- 
trast, above, eh. ii. 18. From the con- 
nexion there with a feast, it seems very 
probable that in both passages the parable 
of the wedding garment was floating be- 
fore the Apostle’s mind) in His sight (so, 
and not, “by Him,” or “of Hin,” as 
A. V., must we render) in peace (seeond 
predicate after the verb to be found: the 
spotlessness and blamelessness were with 
reference to God; this, in reference to 
your own state and lot: in peaee among 
yourselves, iu peace with yourselves, in 
peace for yourselves, with God. But per- 
haps au expression so familiar to the 
Eastern tongue as “in peace,” may have 
an ouward as well as a present meaniug, 
as in “go in peace:” and be taken of that 
eternal peaee, of which all earthly peaee is 
but a feeble foretaste): and account the 
long-suffering of our Lord (our Lord, 
thus expressed, is hardly to be dissevered 
trom Him who is expressly thus named 
below, ver. 18. And if so, then, through- 
out this weighty passage, the Lord Jesus 
is invested with the full attributes of 
Deity. It is He who waits and is long- 
sutlering: IIe, in) His union and co- 
equality with the Father, who ruleth all 
things after the counsel of His own will) 
salvation (coutrast to those who count 
lis delay to be slackness, ver. 9): even 
as also (besides myself) our beloved bro- 
ther (this term is probably used in a eloser 
sense than as merely signifying fellow- 
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ing to the wisdom given 


unto him hath written unto | 
pyou; 


; : 16 as 
16 as also in all his. ¥ 


you; 
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wisdom e@iven unto him wrote unto 
xo in all his epistles, 


episties, speaking ia them| speaking in them of these things ; > Rem. sit t9. 


of these things; in which || 
are sume things hard to be 
understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable 





Christian: our beloved —fellow-Apostle) 
Paul according to the wisdom given to 
him (see 1 Cor. ii. 10. Also Gal. ii, 9; 
Eph. ii. 2,7, 8; Col. i. 25) wrote to you 
(What? Where? to whom? By some 
the reply to the first has been found in 
the preceding clause, “ that the lony-suf- 
fering of our Lord is salvation: which, 
in ee is almost identical with Rom, 
ii. 4, che goodness of God leadeth thee 
to cae ntance.” But surely the reference 
is too narrow to satisty what follows here, 
speakiny in them concerning these things, 
where the reference must be to the thiigs, 
which we Christians look for, viz., to the 
coming of the day of the Lord. Thus 
then we should interpret the particular 
reference to be to some particular passage 
in which St. Paul had exhorted to readi- 
Ness in expectation of that day, and the 
more general reference, ver. 16, of the 
frequent mention of that day in his other 
lipistles. In searching then 2) tor some 
pussige which may fulfil the above con- 
dition, it seems to me that we need not 
go beyond the earliest Epistle of St. Pant, 
viz. 1 Thessalonians. There, in ch. iv. 13 
—v. 11, we have a passage on this very 
point, and the more satisfactory, because 
St. Peter seems, in our yer. 10, to have 
had 1 Thess. vy. 2 before his mind. And 
as to 3) the expression to you, there 
seems no need to press it as identitying 
any particular church, seeing that this our 
Epistle is addressed to all Christians alike : 
seo ch. i 1. All that follows from this to 
you is what may also be gathered from 
ver. 16, that our Epistle belongs to a date 
when the Panline Epistles were no longer 
the property only of the churches to which 
they were written, but were dispersed 
throngh, and eonsidercd to belong to, the 
whole Christian Church. What date that 
is, T have discussed in the Introduction. 
There have been very various opinions as 
to the passage and Epistle meant: some 
think it to be the Epistle to the Iebrews, 
on account of ch. is. 26 11, x 
on these iu the Introd. 








x. 25, 87 (sec 
to the Hebrews, 


in which + Epistles 
hard to be understood, 
ignorant and unstable wrest, as they 
wrest, as they do also the’ do also the other seriptures, 


1Cor xvi2h 
1 Thess, iv. 


are some ings 15. 
. + Su our three 
which the 


mast ancient 
MSN, having 
the relative 
pronoun in 
the feminine: 


UNtO the other 
MSS, khuve it 


in the masculine (or neuter). See note. 


§ i. par. 6): others, the Kpistles to the 
Corithinns, especially 1 Cor. i, 7-- 0, find- 
ing an allusion to LT Cor. ii, J if in the 
words “according to the wisdom given to 
Aim?’ others, the Epistles to the Gala- 
tiuns, Ephesians, Colossians, being ad- 
dressed to Asia Minor churches, as they 
hold this to be: others, referring the 
words ‘in peace” to the diflerence be- 
tween Paul and Peter, the Epistle to the 
Galatians: others, some Epistle which has 
not come down to ns); as also in all (Ais, 
but not expressed: in all Epistles which 
he writes, leaving room for the possililty 
that the number of those Epistles was not 
complete, but still being added to) Epistles, 
speaking in them (as he docs) of these 
things (viz. the coming of our Lord, and 
the end of the world), in which (Mpistles, if 
the feminine relative be read: if the mas- 
culine for neuter], ‘ia which sayings of 


hiss? uot, “in which things,” “in which 
subjects,” as some have rendered by way 


of eseape from the supposed dithiculty : : for 
the pronomn is correlative with the other 
scriptures, and must therefore designate 
some writings previously mentioned : or 
clse the sentence is stultified) are some 
things difficult to understand (De Wette 
especially refers to 2 Thess, i it. 1 fs: and 
it is not improbable that this may have 
been particularly in the Apostle’s mind, 
See note on 2 Tim. ii. 18), which the igno- 
rant (unintelligent, unintormed : this want 
of intelligence may arise from many causes : 
but the misunder standing of diffienlt Serip- 
tures is common to the unintelligent i 
general) and unstable (those who, wanting 
firm foundation and anchorage, waver and 
drift about with every wind of doctrine. 
Such persons are stirred trom their Chris- 
tian stability by every apparent difficulty : 
are rendered anxious and perplexed by 
hard texts: and showing more anxiety to 
interpret them somehow, ‘than to wait upon 
God for their solution, rash Npon erroneous 
and dangerous ways of Interpretation) dis- 
tert (the verb ineans, properly, to twist 
with a landserew or windlass. Tenee to 
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17 Ye there- other seriptures, unto their 


lown destruction. i Ye 


therefore, beloved, seeing 


forehand, @ beware lest, beimg led) ye know these things before, 
away together with the error of the 
wicked, ye fall from your own sted- 
Se But grow in the Brace own stedfastness. 38 But 


beware lest ye also, being 
led away with the error of 
the wicked, fall from your 


and knowledge of our Lord and g7ow i grace, and in the 


f2 Tim. iv. 18. 


Rev. i. 6. 


Saviour Jesus Christ. 


*To him be 


‘knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. To 


the glory both now and for ever. dim be glory both now aad 


Amen. 


torment with the sevew: and then figura- 
tively, to distort, pervert, strain, in mean- 
ing) as also the other Scriptures (or, the 
other passages of Seripture having refer- 
ence to this great subject. Whichever be 
nnderstood, it is plain 1) that by these 
words St. Pauls Epistles are reckoned 
among the Christian Scriptures: 2) that 
there were at this time besides those 
Kpistles, other writings holding a similar 
place, known as ‘ seriptures 3”? probably, 
at least, the three Gospels [and Acts ¥ |, 
and some of the earlier written eatholic 
Epistles. That by the other Scriptures 
should be meant the Old Test. Seriptures, 
is not probable: these would have been 
more fully designated than by being placed 
in the same eategory with the inspired 
writings of recent or living men), to (as a 
contribution to—towards,—so as to help 
towards) their own perdition. 

17, 18.) Coneluding exhortations: con- 
veyed first in the form of a cantion 
(ver, 17), then in that of a positive ex- 
lortation to increase in graee and wisdom. 
Ye therefore, beloved, knowing (as ye 
do) beforehand (viz the whole aunounce- 
ment of which this chapter has been full: 
the certainty that such false teachers will 
arise, and the course which they will 
take), take heed (be on your guard) lest 
being led away together with (it is a 
remarkable coincidence, that St. Peter, 
well acquainted as he was with St. Paul's 
writings, should have written this word, 
which is the very one used by that Apostle 
‘Gal. ii. 13] of Barnabas, at Antioch, 
when he was led away together with the 
hypoerisy of Peter and the other Jews) 


for ever, Amen. 


the error (not, fe deccif, active, deeciving 
others: but the aberration, wandering 
out of the right way, so as to follow it, 
aud become partakers with it) of the law- 
less ye fall from your own stedfastness 
(contrast to the “anstable” above: sce 
note there): but (contrast to the fall just 
predicated as possible) grow (not only do 
uot fall from stedfastuess, but be so 
firmly rooted as to throw out branches 
and yield inerease. “ The only condition 
of perseverance is, eoutinual inerease,” 
Calvin) in the grace and knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (the 
genitive, of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, belongs to both grace and know- 
ledge. The common rendering, “in grace 
aad in the knowledge of ..,” would have 
heen otherwise expressed in the original. 
Taken as above, the genitive stands in 
somewhat different relation to the two 
words grace and knowledge. As regards 
grace, it is a subjective genitive :—the 
grace of which Christ is the author and 
bestower ; of whic it is said, “grace came 
by Jesus Christ :” as regards knowledge, 
it is an objective genitive,—the knowledge 
of which Christ is the object). 

Coneluding doxology : “a hymnto Christ 
as to God,” as Pliny says in bis famous 
letter to Trajan. To Him [be, or is] the 
glory (the glory —i. e. all glory that is 
rendered: the sum total of glory) both 
now and to the day of eternity (so lite- 
rally: the day which shall dawn at the 
end of time, and being eternal, itself know 
no end: ‘tall eternity in one day,” as 
Estius says). Amen (compare Jude 25). 
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LL’ THAT which was 
Sron the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, |b whieh we 
aud our hands have han-|! 


dled.cofeike. Word of lifes | hands — han 


as 


beginning, 


Crap. I. 1—4.] Introptction: THE 
PERSONAL AUTIORITY OF THE WRITER, 
AND OBJECTS OF THE EpistLe.—This 
Epistle does not begin with an eddress, 
properly so called. But there is in this 
sentence the latent form of an address: the 
“uuto you” of ver. 3, and the wish “that 
our joy may be full,” answering (see note) to 
the more nsual greeting, seem to shew that 
what follows is an Epistle, not a treatise. 

The constrnetion of these verses is 
difficult, and has been variously given. 
The simplest view, and that generally 
adopted, is, that in ver. 1 a sentence is 
begun, which is broken off by the paren- 
thetical ver. 2 inserted to explain ver. 1, 
and carried on again in ver. 3, some 
words being, for the sake of perspieuity, 
recited again from ver. 1. The smaller 
clauses, &e., are co-ordinate with each 
other. So that the sentence and con- 
struction flow smgothly and regularly. 

That which was (not, ‘éook place’) 
from the beginning (not synonymous with 
“in the beginning,” though in the depth 
of its meaning it is virtually the same. 
It sets before us the prior limit, but with- 
out meaning strictly to define if as such 
exclusively. The interpretation, “Since the 
beginning of the Gospel,” is connected 
with the misunderstanding of the whole 
passage by the Socinian interpreters, and 


_ Vou. 
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TI. ' Tar 4Awhich 


cas fror p a John i. 1, 
as from the atobnicn 


which we have heard,— 


which we have seen with our eyes, 


b John i. 1 
2 Pet. i. 16, 
ch. iv. 14. 
¢ Luke xxiv. 
30, John xx. 
27. 


looked upon, and © our 
the 


dled, — concerning 


cannot stand for a moment when we con- 
sider the context with ver. 2, and the use 
of this term by St, John when applied to 
Christ or to supernatural beings : see ch. ii. 
13, 14, ili, 8; John viii, ff. Wher- 
ever he uses it of the preaching of the 
Gospel it is definitely marked as bearing 
that meaning : compare ch. ii. 7, 24, iii. 11. 
On the meaning of this clanse see below), 
that which we have heard (tlic perfect 
tense extends the reference of the verb 
from the beginning, and that which the 
Apostle might have heard concerning 
Christ, e.g. from Joli the Baptist, down 
to the time when he was writing: regards 
his hearing as a finished and abiding pos- 
session), that which we have seen with 
our eyes (the same is trne again. The 
seeing as well as the hearing is a finished 
and abiding possession. The clauses rise 
in climax: seeing is more than hearing: 
with our eyes emphasizes the fact of eye- 
witness), that which we looked upon 
(now, the tense is altered: because the 
Evangelist comes from speaking of the 
closed testimony which abode with him 
as a whole, to that of the senses actually 
exercised at the time when Christ was on 
earth. Notice the climax again: fo look 
upon is more than fo see: so Beza here: 
“which I saw with these eyes, and that 
not once, nor by the way, but which I 
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ete : 
chow wie, Manifested, and we have seen 
1 Tim. iit. 16. . 
chiii-d. | Tand bear witness, 





earnestly and thoroughly contemplated.’ 
See more below), and our hands handled 
(“a reference bas been supposed to John xx. 
20, 27: Luke xxiv. 39. But there is no 
need for it. Surely no proof is wanted, 
that John, who lay on the bosom of our 
Lord, and was beloved by Tim, had 
touched his) Lord with his hauds.” 
Fritzsche. These words are not for a 
moment to be explained away: they are 
literal matter of faet, and form one of’ the 
strongest proots that what is said, is said 
of no other than the personal inearnate 
Son of God) concerning the Word of 
life (the eonstruction seems to be this: 
concerning depends strietly npon the verb 
heard, loosely upon the other clauses. The 
explanation turus wholly upon the sense 
whieh we assign to the words the Word 
of life: and here there has been great 
diversity among eommentators. This di- 
versity may be gathercd under two heads : 
those who make the Word the personal 
Word, who is life, and those who make 
it the account, or preaching, or doctrine, 
concerning life. Of this lafter number 
are, for the most part, Socinus and his 
selool, and some few other expositors. 
The former imeludes Augustine, Bede, 
Calvin [gives both], Beza, Luther, Bengel, 
&e. And as these words are the keystone 
of the sentence, it will be well to set out 
the interpretation once for all. I regard 
then the Word of life as the designation 
of our Lord Himself. He is the Word, 
and is the Word of life, this genitive, of 
life, being one of apposition, as He de- 
scribes Himself, as being the Life, Jolin 
xi. 25, xiv. 6,—the Bread of life, vi. 35, 
48: the Light of life, viti. 12: compare 
also. 4. This being so, the things men- 
tioned, that which,—that which,—that 
which,—are all imatters concerning, be- 
longing to, regarding, Himself, the Lord 
of Lite: all together predicated of Him 
hy the concerning, which more properly 
belongs to the one verb heard [notice that 
in ver. 5, where the nature of the message 
is stated, this alone, of all these verbs, is 
repeated]. That which was from the 
beginning is His eternal pre-existence 
and inherent Life and Glory with the 
Father: this is what, in a seuse slightly, 
though but slightly, differing from the 
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Word of life; ? (and @the life * was]? (for the life was mani- 


a Jested, and we have seen it, 
?| and bear witness, and shew 


and deelare | unto you that eternal life, 


common one, may be said to have been 
from the beginning concerning the Word 
of life: that which was inherent indeed in 
Hin, but by being announced to you, 
takes the form of being concerning Mim ; 
His well-known character and attribute. 
That which we have heard, and that 
which we have seen with our eyes, hold 
a middle place between the eternal and 
pre-existent and the material and human 
things concerning the Word of life; the 
hearing of the ear embracing all the 
teaching of the Lord respecting that which 
was from the beginning, and the seeing of | 
the eye taking in both His glory, as on the 
Mount of Transtiguration, and the human 
Body whieh He assumed, with all its 
actions and sufferings : compare Jolin xix. 
35. Then, still lingering on the com- 
bined testimony to His pre-existent glory 
and His human presence in the flesh, le 
adds, that which we looked upon, which 
contemplation, as He Himself tells us, saw 
through the human into the divine, 
John i. 14, besides its earnest and diligent 
observation of His human life. Finally, 
he comes down to that which though the 
most direet and palpable proof for haman 
testimony, is yet the lowest, as being only 
material and sensuous, that which our 
hands handled. All this concerning Him, 
who is the Word of life, is reeapitulated 
again in ver. 3 under its two great heads, 
that which we have seen and heard, we 
declare unto you also. Liicke has very 
fairly stated, and refuted, the Socinian 
view which makes that which to be the 
teaching of Jesus from the beginning of 
His official life onwards, and the Word of 
life, as in ch. ii. 7, to mean, the word 


“which ye heard: rightly stating the fatal 


and crucial obstaele to this view to econ- 
sist in the words, our hands handled, 
which none of its advocates can in any 
way get over). And the Life (i.e. the 
Lord Himself who is the Life: compare 
doln i. 4, “Za Him was Life.” This verse 
is parenthetical, taking up the last clause, 
and indeed the whole sense, of ver. IJ, 
and showing how the testimony there pre- 
dicated beeame possible) was manifested 
(from being invisible, beeame visible), and 
we have seen [it], and bear witness [of 
it], and declare (this verb does not, 
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which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto 
us;) >that which we have 
seencand heard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us ; 
aud truly our fellowship 
is wlth the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. 
4 And these things write 
we unto you, that your joy 
may be full. & This then 
is the message which we 


have 
unto 


seen 


and with 





& xvi. 2s. 


either here or below, refer to the deela- 
ration in this present Epistle: it is the 
general declaration, in word and writing, 
of which the write we below, ver. 4, is 
the special portion at present employed) 
to you that life which is eternal, the 


which (“ that very before-mentioned life, © 


which was with the Father’) was with the 
Father (see on John i. 1. The preposition 
implies not juxta-position only, but re- 
lation: hardly however, as some here, 
love: at the same time it sets forth 
plainly the distinction of Persons), and 
was manifested to us (here the paren- 
thesis ends, and the construction of ver. 1 
is resumed. But on account of the dis- 
tance at whieh that verse now stands, the 
leading particulars ot its sense are re- 
capitulated): that which we have heard 
and seen we declare to you also (this 
also here seems to give to the Epistle the 
character of being addressed to some special 
eircle of Christian readers, beyoud those 
addressed at the conelusion of the Gosrel, 
ch. xx. 31, or we may take it as indicating 
“you, who did not hear, nor see, nor 
handle with your hands the Word of life.” 
But the other is more likely), in order 
that ye also (see above) may have fellow- 
ship with us (with ws, the Apostles and 
eye-witnesses: being bound in faith and 
love to them, as they were to Christ): and 
indeed (the thought rises to the immea- 
surably more solenmn and glorions cha- 
racter of the seeond fellowship as com- 
pared with the first: as if it were, “and 
this fellowship with us will not stop 
here: for we are but your adinitters 
into another and a higher fellowship”) 
our fellowship is with the Father and 
with (observe the repeated with, dis- 
tinguishing the Personality, while the 
very fact of the fellowship with Both 
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fested unto us;) 8 'that which we 


you talso, that ye also may 
have fellowship with ns: 
Four fellowship is with the Father, 
His 
# And these things write we f, ! that + 
four joy may be full, 


2 John 12, 


855 


REVISED, 


unto you that eternal life, "which ® Jona... 
was with the Father, md was mani- 


i Actes iv. 20, 


and heard declare we 
Ft also ta found 
taour oldent 


authorities, 


and truly 


k John xvii. 20. 
1Cor i 
eh. ii, 24 


“] ’ ir 
Son Jesus Christ. 
unto you rs 
anmuitfed in 
our two oldest 
MSS. 
John xv I. 
ma ch. iii. 11, 


~aNiek. thie 
{ So our two oldest MSS. 


unites the Two in the Godhead. It is not, 
fellowship with God and us, but with us, 
Whose fellowship is with God, the Father 
and the Son) His Son Jesus Christ (the 
personal and the Messianie Names are 
united, as in John i. 17, where He is first 
mentioned, as here. The question has been 
sometimes asked, why we have not here, 
“and with the Holy Ghost?” The answer 
to which is not, as Liicke, beeanse the 
divine Personulity of the Holy Ghost was 
not found inthe apostolic mode of thought, 
but beeanse, the blessed Spirit being God 
dwelling in man, thongh we may be said 
to have “the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost,” 2 Cor. xiii. 13,—we would hardly 
be said to have “ fellowship with the Holy 
Ghost”). And these things (i.e. this 
whole Epistle: uot, the foregoing, nor, the 
immediately following) we write, that 
our (our, i.e. of usand of you: not, of 
us, as distinguished from you) joy may be 
fall (the joy spoken of is the whole complex 
of the Christian life here and hereatter: its 
whole sun is, Joy. As Diisterdieck beau- 
tifully says, “The peace of reconciliation, 
the blessed consciousness of sonship, the 
happy growth in licliness, the bright pros- 
peet of future completion and glory,—all 
these are but simple details of that which 
in al} its length and breadth is embraced 
by one word, Eternal Life, the real posses- 
sion of which is the immediate source of 
our joy. We have joy, Christ’s joy, he- 
eause we are blessed, because we have Life 
itself in Christ.” It has been noticed 
before, that this verse fills the place of 
the greeting so connnon in the opening of 
Epistles, and gives an epistolary character 
to what follows). 

5—If. 28.] First Part or THE Epis- 
TLE: the message, that if we would have 
fellowship with Him who is L’zht, we must 
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is the message which we have heard !2are heard of him, and 


of him, and announce unto you, that 
®God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. 6°If we say that 
we have fellowship with him, and 
walk in the darkness, we lie, and do 


n dohni.9. 
& viii 12 





declare unto you, that God 
is light, and in him is no 
darkuess at all. ®& If we 
say that we hare fellow- 
ship with him, and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do 
not the truth: 7 but if we 


not the truth: ‘but if we walk in 


walk ia light, keeping His commandments, 
See the discussion on the division of the 
Epistle, in the Introduetion. 

5.] In each of these divisions, the first 
verse contains the ground-toneof the whole. 
And so here—Gop 18 Lrgur.—And (serves 
to introduce the new subject) the message 
which we have heard from Him (viz. from 
Christ), and announce to you (Diisterdieek 
remarks, that St. John seems every where 
to observe the distinction between the two 
verbs, to announce and to declare), is this: 
that God is light (not, as Luther, “ a light :” 
light is purely predicative, indicating the 
essence of God: just as when it is said in 
eh. iv. 8, “ God is love.” There it is trne 
the predicative is purely ethical, and tlins 
literal, when used of God who is a Spirit, 
whereas here, light being a material, not an 
ethical objeet, some amount of figurative 
meaning must be conceded. But of all 
material objects, light is that whieh most 
casily passes into an ethieal predicative 
without even the process, in our thought, 
of interpretation. It unites in itselt purity 
and clearness and beauty and glory, as no 
other material object does: it is the coudi- 
tion of all material life and growth and 
joy. And the application to God of such 
a predicative requires no transference. He 
is Light, and the Fountain of Light mate- 
rial and light ethieal. In the one world, 
darkness is the absence of light: in the 
other, darkness, untruthfulness, deceit, 
falsehood, is the absence of God. They 
who are in communion with God, and walk 
with God, are of the light, and walk in the 
light), and there is not in Him any dark- 
ness at all (it is according to the manner 
of St. John, to strengthen an affirmation 
by the emphatic negation of its opposite ; 
compare ver. 8: ch. ii 4, 10,27, de. Of 
the ethical darkness here denied, the Scho- 
liast says, “for neither is there ignorance, 
nor deceit, nor sin, nor death.’ The Greck 
expositors ask the question respecting this 
niessage, “ And where did he hear this? ’”’— 
and answer it, & From Christ Himself, who 
said, ‘I am the Light of the world.’ ” 


Their reply is right, but their reference to 
those words of our Lord is wrong. It was 
from Christ Himself : viz. from the whole 
revelation, in doings and sufferings and 
sayings, of Him who was the brightuess of 
the glory of the Father. With that reve- 
lation those His words admirably and 
exactly coicided: but they were not the 
source of the message, referring as they did 
specially to Himself, and not directly to 
the Father. In His whole life on earth, 
and in the testimony of His Spirit, He 
declared Him. So that this message is 
the result of the whole complex of ver. 1). 

6.] None can have fellowship with 
Him who walk in darkness. Ti we say 
(the hypothesis is not assumed,—«If we 
say, as we do:”’—but is purely hypothe- 
tical, “say who will and when he will.” 
The first person plural gives to the sayings 
a more general form, precluding any trom 
escaping from the inferenee: at the same 
time that by including himself in the hypo- 
thesis, the Apostle descends to the level of 
his readers, thus giving to his exhortations 
the “come,” and not “go,” whieh ever 
wins men’s hearts the most) that we have 
fellowship with Him (see on ver. 3. “Com- 
munion with God is the very innermost 
essence of all true Christian lite.” Huther), 
and walk in the darkness (walk, as so often 
in the New Test. of the whole being and 
moving and turning in the world: as Bengel, 
“by inward or outward action, whither- 
soever we turn ourselves; the light, the 
darkness, mark off the two more distinetly 
than could be done without the articles, as 
two existing separate ethical regions, the 
God and no-God regions of spiritual being), 
we lie (our assertion is a false one) and do 
not the truth (this elanse is not a mere 
repetition, in a negative form, of the pre- 
ceding “we lie:” but is an independent 
proposition, answering to “ and walk in the 
darkness,” and asserting that all sneh 
walking in darkness is a not-doing of the 
truth. Christ is “the Trath;” and all 
doing the Truth is of Him, and of those 
who are in union with Him. So that the 
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in the light, we have fel- 
lowship une with another, 
and the bload of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin, BIf we 
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truth is objective, uot as “fruth” alone 
might be, subjective, and imports “God’s 
truth,” Eph. iv. 22. We may observe how 
closely the teaching here as to lghé and 
truth resembles that in Eph. iv. v. See 
also John iii. 21) 7.] (is not merely 
the contrasted hypothesis to ver. 6, but 
together with that contains a further un- 
folding of the subject): but if we walk in 
the light (this walking in the light is ex- 
plained by what follows, as He is in the 
fight, and by the end of the sentence, which 
gives the result of so walking,—viz. fellow- 
ship, Ke. See Eph. v. 8 ff for the ethical 
details) as He (God) is in the light (he- 
‘use the Christian is made partaker of the 
divine nature, 2 Pet. i. 4. is in the light 
is parallel with “is dight” above, ver. 5. 
is, as of Him who is eternal and fixed; we 
walk, as of ns who are of time, moving 
onward: so Bede, “The distinetion of 
words is to be noted; he says that God is 
in the ight, but that we ought to walk in 
the light. For the righteous walk in the 
light, when, giving themselves to the work- 
ing of good deeds, they advance towards 
perfection: see note on eh. ii. 6; the light 
is the clement in which God dwelleth: 
compare 1 Tim. vi. 16. Notice that this 
walking in the light, as He is in the light, 
is no mere imitation of God, but is an iden- 
tity in the essential element of our daily 
walk with the essential clement of God’s 
eternal being: not imitation, but coinei- 
dence and identity of the very atmosphere 
of life), we have fellowship with one 
another (these words are to be taken in 
their plain literal sense, and reter, not to 
onr communion with God, which is assumed 
in our walking in the light us He is in the 
light, but to eur mutual communion with 
one another by all having the same ground- 
clement of life, viz. the light of the Lord, 
Isa. ii. 5. There is ev idently an allusion 
to ver. 3, and as there fellowship with God 
the Father and His Son Jesus Christ is 
expressed, so here it Hes in the baekground, 
but uced vot be supplied. De Wette’s 
remark is most true; Christian communion 
is then only real, when it is communion 
with God), and the blood of Jesus His Son 
cleauseth us from all sin (in order to un- 
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James iii. 2. 


derstand rightly this important sentence, 
we must fix definitely two or three points 
regarding its connexion and coustruction, 
First then, and connects it, as an addi- 
tional result of our walking in the light, 
as He is in the light, with the words we 
have fellowship one with another: just as 
in ch. iii. 10, end, and he that loreth not 
his brother, Consequently, the proposi- 
tion contained in it cannot be the ground 
of the former one, that “if we walk, &c., 

we have fellowship, &e.,” but follows as a 
co-ordinate result with the fact, of our Zav- 
ing fellowship, Sevoudly, cleanseth is the 
present tense, and must be kept to its 
present weaning, This consideration pre- 
chides all meanings which inake it refer to 
the past effect of the Atonement on us, 
either absolutely, by its having happened, 
or as applied to us in Baptism. Thirdly, 
the sexse of cleanseth must be accurately 
ascertained, and strictly kept to. In ver. 
9, “to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness” is plainly distinguished trom = ‘¢o 
forgive us our sins?’ distinguished, as a 
further process: as, in a word, sauctitiea- 
tion, distinet from justification. This 
meaning then, however much it may be 
supposed that justification is implied or 
presupposed, must be held fast here, 
Fourthly, the sense of the blood of Jesus 
must be also clearly defined. The expres- 
sion is an objective one, not a subjective: 
is spoken otf that which is the objective 
cause from without, of our being cleansed 
from all sin. And this is the material 
Blood of Jesus the personal Redvemer, shed 
on the cross as a propitiatory sacrifice for 
the sin of the world. So we have the same 
Blood said in Col. i. 20 to be the great 
medium of pacitieation between God and 
the world: so in Eph. i. 7, to be the means 
of our redemption : so in Heb. ix. 14, which 
approaches very nearly to our passage, to 
eleanse [here] our conscience from dead 
works toserve the living God. In all these 
places, and similar ones, whatever applica- 
tion to ourselves by faith or otherwise may 
lie in the background, it is not that which 
is spoken of, but the Blood of Christ itself, 
as the actual objective cause, once for all, 
of our reconciliation aud sauctification. 
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say that we have no sin, we deceive sey Mat we have no sin, we 
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These considerations remove mueh of the 
difheulty and possible misunderstanding of 
the sentenee. Thus understood, it will 
mean, that this our walking in light, itself 
necessarily grounded in eommunion with 
the Father and the Son, will bring about, 
that whatever sins we may still be betrayed 
into by the infirmity of our nature and the 
raalice of the devil, from them the Blood of 
Jesus purities us day by day. Observe, not, 
the application of that Blood: for we are 
speaking of a state of faith and holiness, in 
which that blood is continually apphed: 
the watking in the light is, in faet, the 
application : is that whieh, as a snbjective 
conditional element, makes that Blood of 
Christ’s eross to be to us a means of puri- 
fying from all sin.—The whole doetrine of 
this verse is fully and admirably set forth 
in Diisterdieck. The sum of what he says 
may be thus stated. St. John, in aeeord 
with the other Apostles, sets forth the 
Death and Blood of Christ in two different 
aspects: 1) as the one sin-offering for the 
world], in which sense we are justified by 
the applieation of the blood of Christ by 
faith, His satisfaetion being imputed to us. 
2) as a vietory over Sin itself, His blood 
being the purifying medium, whereby we 
gradually, being already justified, become 
pure and clean from all'sin, And this ap- 
plieation of Christ’s blood is made by the 
Spirit whieh dwelleth in us. The former 
of these asserts the imputed righteousness 
of Christ put on us in justifieation: the 
latter, the inherent righteousness of Christ, 
wrought in us gradually in sanetifieation. 
And it is of this latter that he here is 
treating. Compare next verse). 

8—II.2.] Unfolding of the idea of 
purification from sin by the blood of 
Christ in connexion with our walking in 
light. This last is addueed in one of its 
plainest and simplest consequenees, viz. the 
reeognition of all that is yet darkness in us, 
in the confession of onrsins. “Tf thou hast 
contessed thyself a sinner, the truth is in 
thee: for truth itselfis ight. Thy life is 
not yet all light, beeause there are yet sins 
in it: but nevertheless thou hast begun to 
be illuminated, beeanse there is in thee 
confession of sins.’ The light that is in us 
conviets the darkness, and we, no longer 
loving or desiring to sin, have, by means of 


ourselves, and the truth ts not in 
9s Tf we confess our 


deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. %If 


sins, He 1S | we confess our sins, he ts 


the propitiatory and sanctifying bload of 
Christ, both full forgiveness of and sure 
purification fromall our sins. But the true 
test of this state of communion with and 
knowledge of God is, the keeping of His 
commandments [ii. 3—6], the walking as 
Christ walked: and this test is coneen- 
trated and summed up in its one erucial 
application, viz. to the law of love [ii. 
711 

8.] If we say that we have not sin (i.e. 
in the course and abiding of our walking 
in light: if we maintain that we are pure 
and free trom all stain of sin. St. John is 
writing to persons whose sins have been 
forgiven them [ii. 12], and therefore neces- 
arily the present tense [we have] refers 
not to any previous state of sinful life he- 
fore conversion, but to their now existing 
state and the sins to whieh they are liable 
in that state. And in thus referring, it 
takes up the conelusion of the last verse, 
in whieh the onward cleansing power of the 
sanetifying blood of Christ was asserted: 
as if it were said this state of needing 
cleansing from all present sin is veritably 
that of all of us: and our recognition and 
eonfession of it is the very first essential of 
walking in light), we are deceiving our- 
celyes (causing ourselves to err from the 
straight and true way), and the truth 
(God's truth, objective) is not in us (has 
not subjective place in us. That truth re- 
specting God’s holiness and onr own sin- 
fulness, whieh is the very first spark of light 
within, has no place in us at all). 9.] 
If we confess our sins (it is evident, from 
the whole sense of the passage, which has 
regard to our walking in light and in the 
truth, that no mere outward lip-confession 
is here meant, nor on the other hand any 
mere being aware within ourselves of sin, 
but the union of the two, an external 
spoken confession springing from genuine 
inward contrition. As evident is it, that 
the confession here spoken of is not con- 
fined to eonfession to God, but embraces 
all our utterances on the subject, to one 
another as well as to Him ; compare James 
v.16: and see more below) He (God the 
Father; not, Christ, though this may at 
first sight seem probable trom ver. 7 and 
ch. ii. 1. God is the chief subjeet through 
the whole passage: compare “God is 
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Suith fal and just to forgive) faithful aud just to forgive us our 


us our sins, and to cleanse) + . 
; ; sins, aud to teleanse us from all ua- 


*, 
us from all unrighteous- 
HESS, 
have not sinned, we make 


light,” ver. 5: “with Him,” ver.G ; “Ife,” 
and ‘Z/is Son,” in ver. 7. [tis ever God's 
truth [L Cor. i. 9, FO, 135 2 Cor. i. 183 1 
Thess. v. 2-4) and rightvonsness [John xvii, 
25; Rom. tii. 25; Rev. xvi. 5] that are con- 
cerned in, and vindicated by, our redemp- 
tion) is faithful and just (1lis being faith- 
ful and just dues not depend on our con- 
fessing our sins: Tle lad both these atiri- 
butes before, and will ever continue to have 
them: but by coniessing our sins, we cast 
ourselves on, We approach and put to the 
proof for ourselves, and shall tind operative 
in our case, in the forgiving and cleansing, 
&c., those His attributes of thithfulness and 
justice. On the former of these adjectives, 
faithful, almost all Connneutators agree. 
Tt is, faithful to His plighted word and pro- 
niise: see the citations above.—The latter, 
just, has not been so unanhnously inter- 
preted. The idea of God's justice seeming 
strange here, where the remission of and 
purification from sin is in question, some 
Commentators have endeavoured to give 
the word the sense of good, merciful : or, 
which amounts te the same, fair, fucrour- 
ably disposed. But Liieke has shewn, that 
in none of the Old Test. passages which are 
cited to substantiate these meanings, have 
they really place ; but in all, righteousness, 
justice, is the fundamental idea, and the 
context ouly makes it mean justice in this 
or in that direction. See note on Matt. i. 
19. The meaning then being Just, we have 
still to decide between several different 
views as to what particular phase of the 
divine justice is meant. Some understand 
that God’s justice has been satistied in 
Christ, and thus the application of that 
satisfaction to us if we confess our sins, is 
an act of divine justice: is due to us in 
Christ. But this is plainly too neh to be 
extracted from our verse. In Rom. iii. 26, 
where this #s asserted, the reason is given, 
and all is fully explained : whereas here the 
ellipsis would be most harsh and unpre- 
cedented, and thus to fill it up would 
amount to an introdnetion into the context 
of an idea which is altogether foreign to it. 
The correct view seeins to be, that just as 
well as faithful here is an attribute strictly 
to he kept to that which is predicated of it 
under the circumstances, without entering 


10 Tf we say that we Vighteousness. 


tver.7. Pa, 
li. 2. 


1OTf we say that we 


upon reasons external to the context. God 
is faithful, to Wis promise: is jest, in His 
dealing: and both attributes operate in 
the torgiveness of sins to the penitent, now 
and hereafter; and in cleansing them trom 
all unrighteousness, The laws of His spi- 
ritual kingdom require this: by those laws 
He acts in holy and infinite justice. His 
promises announced it, and to those pro- 
mises He is tuithtul : but then those pro- 
mises were themselves made only in aceord- 
ance with His nature, who is holy, just, and 
true. In the background lie all the details 
of redemption; bat they are not here in 
this verse: only the simple faet of God’s 
justice is adduced) to forgive us our sing 
(uot “so as to forgive, &e.,” but “that 
He may forgive, ke.” His doing so is in 
acvordance with, and therefore as with 
Him all facts are purposed, is in pursuance 
of, furthers the object of, His faithfulness 
and justice. “So that Ife is faithful and 
just, in order that He may, &e.” With 
regard to the particular mentioned, the 
forgiveness of our sins here means the con- 
tinned remission of the guilt of each com- 
mitted sin, which is the special promise 
and just act of God under the Gospel cove- 
nant: see Heb. x. 14, 18), and cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness (the explanation 
of the sense, see above. Here unrighte- 
ousness is used, in reference to the word 
“righteous,” above, as corresponding to 
sins” in ver. 7. The divine righteous. 
ness is vevealed in God’s law: every trans- 
gression then of that law is of its nature 
and essenee an unrighteousness, as con- 
trary to that righteousness. The two 
verbs, forgive and cleanse, imply in the 
original, that the purpose of the faithful- 
ness and justice of God is to do ench as one 
great complex act—to justify and to sacn- 
tify wholly and entirely, 10.] Not a 
mere repetition, but a confirmation and 
intensitication of ver. 8. This verse is re- 
lated to ver. 9, as ver. 8 is to ver. 7). If we 
say that we have not sinned (if we deny, 
that is, the fact of our commission of sins 
in our Christian state. The pertect tense, 
so far from removing the time to that be- 
fore conversion, brings it down to the pre- 
sent: had it heen “‘/haf we sinned not,” 
it might have had that signification. we 
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have not sinned, we make him aj im a liar, and his word 


har, and his word 1s not in us. 


II. 


ts not in us. 
IT, \My little children, 


1My little children, these) srese shings write I unto 


things write IT unto you, that ye! you, that ye sin not. And 


may not sin. 


have not sinned answers in time to “we 
have no sin?’ the one representing the 
state as existing, the other the sum of 
sinful aets which have gone to make it up), 
we make him (God, see above) a liar (this 
is the climax, gradually reached through 
the words “we fie,” ver. 6, and “we de- 
ceive ourselves,” ver. 8. And it is justified 
by the uniform assertion of God both in 
the Old and New Testament that all men 
are sinners, which we thus falsify as fur as 
in us lies), and His word is not in us 
{His word may be interpreted generally ,— 
“that which He saith.” God hath said, 
Thou hast sinned: to deny that, is a crime. 
God’s word truly aceuses us, and by our 
eoutradietion of it, is driven from our 
hearts.” Bengel. is not in us, asin John 
v. 38, has no abiding place in, within, us: 
is something heard by the ear, and exter- 
nal to us, but not finding place among the 
thoughts and maxims of our heart and lite. 
God declares that to be true which we 
assume to be untrue. It is evident, that 
to understand the Old Testament by Llis 
word, is to miss the connexion, seeing that 
it is of the sins of Christians that St. John 
is treating, to whom His word has become 
a far higher revelation of His will, viz. that 
given by Christ, and brought home to the 
heart by His indwelling Spirit. This final 
revelation of God includes the Old and 
New Testament, and all other manitesta- 
tions of His will to us: and it is this as a 
whole which we rejeet and thrust from 
us, if we say at any time that we have not 
sinned, for its united testimony proclaims 
the contrary). 

Cnap. II. 1.] The connexion is thus 
given by Augustine: “Lest perchance he 
might seem to have given impunity to 
sins, by saying, ‘He is faithful and just 
to cleanse us from al] nnrighteousness,’ 
and men should say to themselves, ‘ Let 
us sin: let us fearlessly do what we will, 
Christ cleanseth us:’—he takes from thee 
false security, and puts tn useful fear. 
Thou art disposed to be falsely seenre: 
be thou watchful and careful; for He is 
faithful and just, that He may remit us 
our sins, and that thon mayest always be 
displeased with thyself, and mayest be 


And if any man hay 


e | if any man sin, we have 


continually changed even unto perfec- 
tion. What then follows? ‘My little 
children, &e.’? But then perhaps sin after 
all, from human imperfection, supervenes. 
What then? Shall this lead to despera- 
tion? Listen, ‘If any man have sinned,’ 
he says, &c.”” See more below. But there 
is more in the connexion than this. It is 
not corrective only of a possible mistake, 
but it is progressive—a further step taken 
in the direction of unfolding the great 
theme of this part of the Epistle, enounced 
meh.i.5. The first step for those walking 
in the light of God was, that they should 
confess their sins: the next and consequent 
one, that they should forsake them, and, 
agreeably to their new nature, keep Uis 
commandments. This verse introduces that 
further unfolding of our subject, which is 
continued, and especially pressed as regards 
the one great commandment of love, in 
our vv. 3—11. 1.] My little children 
(the diminutive expresses tender affec- 
tion: perhaps also is used in reference 
to his age and long standing as a father 
in Christ. There is a beautiful legend 
in Eusebius, where St. John calls back to 
him a young man who had gone astray 
with the words, “Why fliest thou from 
me, my child, me, thine own father ?’), 
these things write I unto you, that ye 
may sin not [at all] (implying the ab- 
sence not ouly of the habit, but of any 
single acts of sin. these things I write, 
not, that which follows; nor, both the 
preceeding and the following: but the 
preceding only, viz. the concluding verses 
8—10 of the former chapter, not in their 
details merely, but in their whole con- 
nexion. The object of writing that pas- 
sage was, to bring abont in them the for- 
saking of sin. The very announcement 
there made, that if we confess our sins He 
in His faithfulness and righteousness will 
cleanse us from all sin, sutticieutly sub- 
stantiates what the Apostle here says, 
without bringing out too strongly the 
contemplation of a supposed misunder- 
standing on the part of the readers. To 
do this is to miss the deeper connexion 
in which these words stand to the great 
whole in its harmony, and to give iustexd 
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an advocate with the Fa- sinned, *we have an advoeate with 4 Rom. viii, ss. 
Md. 


ther, Jesus Christ the right- | 1 
: ; ithe I 
eous: 2 and he ts the pro- | 

pitiation for our sins: aud COUS 3 


not for our’s only, but also for our sins: yet not for ours only, 


Jor the sins ot fhe whole 4 t © 
world. 3% wad hereby we a 


whole world. 


only an apparent and superficial one, 
The reference of this exhortation to the 
unconverted among them, and rendering 
“that ye abide not ix sin,” maintained by 
Soeinus and his followers, need only he 
mentioned to be refuted. The past tense 
“have sinned,” may serve to shew its 
utter untenableness). And if any man 
have sinned (have committed an aet of 
sin: still speaking of these spots of sin 
which owing to the intirmity of the tlesh 
remain even in those who are walking in 
the light. By this there is not any doubt 
expressed that all do oecasionally sin, bnt 
the hypothesis is made, as ever by this 
formula, purely and generally. The re- 
sumption ot the first person immediately, 
wakes it evident that the hypothesis is 
in fact realized in us all), we have an 
Advocate with (towards, as pleading in 
His presenec) the Father, Jesus Christ 
(the prineipal word requiring elncidation 
here is Advocate (Paraelete).  Tlicre are 
two elasses of interpretations of it, which, 
as already remarked [on Johu xiv. 16], by 
no means exclude one another. Of these, 
that one which may be summed up under 
the meaning “ CoMFORTER,” has already 
been treated, on John, in the place quoted. 
With the other we have now to deal. 
Apvocare is the eommoner sense of the 
word, and that which it certainly bears 
here. ‘There is no diserepaney between 
this passage, where the Son is our Para- 
clete, and John xiv. 16, where the Holy 
Spirit is enlled by the same name: rather 
is there the elosest aecordance, seeing that 
there our Lord says He will pray the 
Father and He will send us “ another 
Paraclete:?’ He himself, the Son ot God, 
being thus asserted to hold this offiee in 
the first place, and the Holy Spirit to be 
Hlis Substitute in His absence) [being | 
righteous (‘in that He is righteous,” as 
a contrast to “if any man sin.’ Ina 
strict reudering, this foree should be kept, 
and pointed out in explanation: in an 
English version, it is hardly possible to 
render it otherwise than our translators 
have done, ‘the righteous,” though it is 


ather, Jesus Christ the right- 
Zand Yhe is a propitiation > tom. iio. 


also: for-"[{-the- sing:-of} they 





Heb. vi 
& ix. 21 


weve ds. 
eh.i.7. 
& ive 10. 





3 & xh 
61, b2. ch. iv. 
3 And hereby we 32°" 
+ Not expressed 
in the anginal 


not absolutely correet. “The righteons- 
ness of Christ stunds on our side: for 
God’s vightcousness is, in) Jesus Christ, 
ours.” Luther) : 2.] and He is a 
propitiation (the word implies that Christ 
has, as our sin-offering, reconciled God and 
us by nothing else but by His voluntary 
death as a saerifiee: has by this averted 
God's wrath from us. Aecordine to the 
constant nsage of Seripture, God is in so 
far propitious in regard to the sins of 
men, as He suiters His aercy to pre- 
vail instead of his wrath, See Septnavint 
in 2 Chron. vi. 25, 27; Jer. xxxviii. 
[xxxi.] 34, xiii. [86], 3; Numb. xtv. 18 i!) 
for (concerning, t. ¢. in behalf of) our sins: 
yet not for ours only, but also for the 
whole world (in the latter clause there is 
an ellipsis very common in ordinary speech 
in every language: “for the whole world” 
is equivalent to “for the sins of the whole 
workd.”” “As broad as the sin extends, 
so broad the propitiation.” Bengel. But 
this has been misunderstood or evaded by 
many interpreters. Cyril and Cicumenins 
explain our to refer to the Jews, of the 
whole world to the Gentiles. And many 
others, taking the former in its true 
sense, yet limit the latter, not being able 
to take in the true doctrine of universal 
redemption. So Bede, holding that our 
applied to those then living, of the whole 
world to those that were to come after. 
But this unworthy and evasive view is 
opposed by the whole mass of evangelical 
expositors.—The reason of the insertion 
ot the particular here, is well given by 
Luther: “It is a patent faet that thon too 
arta part of the whole world: so that thine 
heart eannot deeeive itself and think, The 
Lord died forPeterand Paul, but not tor me’’). 

3—11. [This communion with God con- 
sists, secondly, in keeping His command- 
iments, and especially the commandinent 
to love one another. No new division ot 
the Epistle begins: ver. 3 is elosely joined 
to eh. i. 5, 6, which introduced the first 
conditional passage, i. 7—ii. 2. The greut 
test of communion with Cod, walking in 
the light, first requires that we contess 
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have the knowledge of him, if we 
dch.i68iv. Keep lis commandments, 
that saith, I have the knowledge of 
him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, *is a Har, and the truth is 
fJounxiv.a, Not in him. 5 But ‘whoso keepeth 
his word, § in him verily is the love 
of God perfected: "hereby know 


ech.i.8. 


@ch.iv. 12. 


hich. iv. 13. 


{John xv.4,5. we that we are in him. 


our sins: next requires that we keep His 
commandments. And in this (so lite- 
rally: this is the eonditional element: in 
this is placed, on this depends, our know- 
ledge. In ch. ili, 24 [see below], the in 
this is resumed by the words, “ By His 
Spirit which He hath given us’) we 
know (from time to time, from day to 
day) that we have the knowledge of him 
(have aequired and retain that knowledge : 
this knowledge is not, as some make it, 
the Jove of God, as neither of eourse is it 
uiere theoretical knowledge: but is that 
inner and living aequaintance whieh springs 
out of unity of heart and affection), if 
(the token, that we have the knowledge of 
Him, is present, if, i.e. it being assumed 
that) we keep (as a habit, from time to 
time, these commandments being neces- 
sarily preseriptions regarding  cireum- 
stanees as they arise) His commandments 
(first as to the expression. St. John never 
uses the word “daw” for the rule of Chris- 
tian obedience: this word is reserved for 
the Mosaie law, John i. 17, 46, and, in 
all, fifteen times in the Gospel: but almost 
always commandments, — sometimes the 
word of God or of Christ, John viii. 52 
f.; xiv. 23 f.; xvil.’6, our ver. 5. And as 
a verb he always uses “to keep,” very 
seldom “ éo do;” and to keep preserves its 
peculiar meaning of watching, gnarding as 
some precious thing, “ observing to keep.” 
Next, whose commandments ? The older 
expositors tor the most part refer “ JZém,” 
“ His,’ “in Him,” verses 3—6, to Christ. 
Most modern Commentators understand 
these pronouns throughont of God, and 
the seeond “ He” in ver. 6, of Christ. 
That this latter is the right understanding 
of the terms, is supposed to be shewn by 
the substitution (?) in ver. 5 of the words 
“of God” for “ His,” and its taking 
up again by “in fim” in ver. 6, fol- 
lowed by “even as He walked.” But of 
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do know that we know him, 
if we keep his command- 
ments. 4 He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not 
his cominandinents, is a 
liar, and the truth is not 
tn him. % But whoso keep- 
eth his word, in him verily 
is the love of God per- 
fected: hereby know we 
that we are in him. © He 


£4 Tle 





6i Te that 


this I am by no means thoroughly per- 
suaded: see note, ver. 6). 

4.] Assertion, parallel with ch. i. 8, of 
the fatility of pretending to the knowledge 
of God where this test is not fulfilled. 
The man saying, I have the knowledge of 
Him (see above), and not keeping His 
commandments, is a Har (answers to we 
deceive ourselves, ch. i. 8), and in this 
man the truth is not (see above on ch. i. 
8, where the words are the same: 

5.] assertion of the other alternative, 
not put as before, but, as usual, earried 
further and differently expressed: an 
opposition with an accession, as Grotius 
ealls it):— but whoso keepeth His word 
(synonymous with Zis commandments, 
considered as a whole: on the mode of ex- 
pression, see above), of a truth in him is 
the love of God perfected (why should 
this transition be made from knowledge to 
love ? Love presupposes knowledge, and 
is a further step in the same fellowship 
with God: not indeed that the former 
step is passed through aud done with, 
but that true knowledge and love in- 
crease together, and the former is the mea- 
sure of the latter, just as keeping God’s 
commandments is the test and measure of 
true knowledge of Him. And thas in the 
final and perteet ideal, the two are coinci- 
dent: the perfect observation of His eom- 
mandments is the perfection of love to 
Him. It is manifest, from what has 
been said, that this love of God must be 
our love towards God, not His love towards 
us) In this (in the faet of our pro- 
gress towards this ideal state of perfection 
of obedience and therefore of love :—thns 
assured that the germ of the state is in 
us and unfolding) we know that we are 
in Him (this completes the logical period 
which began in yer. 3, by reasserting that 
verse, carrying however that assertion yet 
deeper, by substituting “we are in Him” 
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that saith he abideth im) saith he abideth in him * ought hime  Matt.<i. 29 


him ought himself also so acl 
to walk, evenas he walked. | a 
7 Brethren, I write no new walked. 


1 JOUN. 


also so 


7+ Beloved, 
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Jot xii, 15. 
1 Pet. ib. 21. 
tho -walkynoren aso let ses 


VL write no t% «tour 


oldest autho- 


commandment unto you but new commandment unto you, but es, 


an old comnandment which 
ye had from the beginning. 


The old commandment is had from the beginning. 


an okl commandment ™ which ye men.ian. 


2 John 5. 


The old 


the word which ye have eommandment is the word which ye 


heard from the beginning. 
; Ph FI" Hoard F. 
-dgatn, a@ new command- 


omilted by all our otdeat authorities. 


for “we have the kuowledye of Hin.” 
This “heing in Wim” jis in faet the 
Christian life in its eentral depth of fel- 
_lowship with God and with one another: 
the spiritual truth corresponding to the 
physical one enunciated by St. Pani, 
Acts xvii. 28, “In Him = we live, and 
move, and have onr being ”’). 
6.] The state of beiug in Him is carried 
forward a step further by the expression 
“abide in im :” and the way is prepared, 
by what follows, for the eoming exhorta- 
tion vy. 7—11, to walk in love. The man 
saying that he abideth in Him ((rod, as 
above) onght (see reff. The obligation is 
gronnded on the profession, being one of 
consistency with it: not on the abiding, 
which would imply that which follows, as 
mutter of uccessity), even as He (Christ) 
walked (during Ilis life upon earth: see 
below), himself also thus to walk (uot 
any one particulary of Christ’s walk upon 
earth is here pointed at, but the whole of 
His life of holiness and purity and love. 
This latter, as including all the rest, is 
inost in the Apostle’s mind, So in Eph, 
v. 1, 2, where St. Pan) exhorts us to be 
followers of God, he adds, “aud walk in 
love, even as Christ also loved us.’ In- 
ther simply but appositely remarks, that it 
is not Christ’s walking on the sea, but His 
ordinary walk, that we are called on here 
to imitate). 

7-11.) The commandment of Lore. 
The context see below. Beloved, I write 
not to you a new commandment, but an 
o'd commandment, which ye had from 
the beginning: the old commandment is 
the word which ye heard (on the right 
understnuding of this verse, very much 
depends. The great question is, To what 
comuandinent does he refer? Does he 
point forward to the commandment of 
brotherly love, in ver, 9, or back to that 
of walking as Christ walked, in ver. 6? 
One or other of these views has generally 


> Again, "a new Com- ¢ trom the 


beginning is 
n John xiii, 3). & av. 12. 


been taken decidedly and exelusively of 
the other, But this exclusive reference is 
apparently wrong, und a compromise may 
be found more agreeable to the cthical 
habits of thought of the Apostle, and to 
the coutext of the passage. This context 
requires, 1) that we maintain a logical 
connexion between ver. 6 and yer. 7, as 
indicated by the daty urged in the one, 
and the commendinent alleged in the 
other: and 2%) that we maintain the like 
logical connexion between ver. 8 and ver. 
9, as indicated by the fignre common to 
them both, of the darkness and the light. 
Now, of these, 1) is neglected by those 
who understand the commandment barely 
as the law of love: 2) is negleeted by 
those who understand it barely of tollow- 
ing Christ’s example. The former make 
ver. 7 spring out of no contextual develop- 
ment: the litter treat similarly ver. 9. 
And the true view is to be found as thus 
indicated: the walk of Christ, whieh js 
our example, is essentially and completely 
snnimed np in one word, Love: and so 
the command, to walk as He walked, 
essentially aud completely resolves itself 
into the law of brotherly love: for this 
last, taken in all its depth, ineludes not 
one special detail in a holy Christian life, 
but the whole of that lite itself. Taking 
then this view, how are we to interpret in 
detail? What is new ? what is old? what 
is from the beginning ? For these clearly 
all hang together. If from the beginning 
is to signify ‘from the beginning of Old 
Test. revelation,’ or ‘from the beginning 
of God’s testimony in man’s couscience,’ 
we seem to be doing violence to the simple 
mode of address whieh is prevalent in our 
Apostle’s style. The terms “ ye Aad” and 
“ye heard,” especially the latter, will 
hardly bear interpreting of the remote 
forefathers of the readers, as on this hypo- 
thesis they must, but require to he confined 
to the readers themselves. And if so, the 
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mandment I write unto you, which 
thing is true in him and in you: 
ofom. sii12 © because the darkness is passing 
Pthe true light now 
94He that saith he is in 


e&ph.v. 8. 


7 Thess. ve 

BX. away, and 
p John i. 9. 2 

xvii — shineth, 





iii. 2. 
2 Petsi.9. eh. iii. 14, 15. 


meaning of from the beginning is fixed to 
be, from the beginning of the Christian 
lives, from the time when they heard the 
word. Then as to new, and old, the ex- 
planation will be simple enough. The 
command to love one another cannot be 
said to be new, for it forms a part of the 
word which ye heard, nay, is the very sum 
and centre of that word: but again, it 
may be said to be new, inasmuch as it 
ever assumes new freshness as the Chris- 
tian lite unfolds, as the old darkness is 
more and more cleared away and the true 
light shineth: in that light we see light ; 
in the ight of Wim who maketh all things 
new. That the commandment as such 
refers to the law of Tove, thus indeed con- 
nected with Christ’s example here, but still 
to the law of love and no other, is plain 
from the whole usage of the Apostle ; com- 
pare especially 2 John 4—6, where the 
very same train of thought oecurs as here, 
the wa/king in truth being equivalent to 
walking in light here, being followed up 
by “even as we received commandment 
Jrom the Father,” and that commandment 
being characterized, as here,—‘‘ wot as 
though I wrote unto thee a new command- 
ment, but that which we had from the 
beginning,” and finally being stated to be 
* that we love one another.” Indeed the 
whole process of that passage from this 
point is most instructive as to our present 
one: * dnd this is love, that we walk ae- 
cording to His commandments: this is 
the commandment even as ye heard from 
the beginning that ye may walk in it 2? 
where the same eomplex of the whole 
Christian walk is included in the one idea 
of love, and dove identified with walking 
according to His commandments. Again 
in eh. iii, 11, the same formula is used in 
speaking of the law of love—* This ts the 
commandment which ye heard from the 
beginning, that we love one another:” 
compare also ch. iv. 21, v. 3, iil, 22—24: 
again ch, ili. 1-4, iv. 16, John xii. 35; ch. 
vy. 1, 2, John xv.10. To recapitulate: 
on the interpretation here adopted, the 
commandment is the command to walk as 
Christ walked, passing, as the context ad- 
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ment I write unto you, 
which thing is true in him 
and in you: because the 
darkness 7s past, and the 
true light now shineth. 
9 He that saith he is in 


vances, into the law of love. This com- 
mandment is no new one, but an old one, | 
seeing that they had it from the begin. | 
ning, from the beginning of their faith, | 
and jt was infact the sum of the word | 
which they heard). 8.) Again 
(this takes up and contravenes what has 
been as yet said: as if it had been “in 
another view of the subject . nae! 
a new commandment write I unto you 

(“rew,” in that it was first promul- 
gated with Christianity and unknown be- | 
tore: not, in that he now renews, and 
impresses it anewon them, The meaning | 
above given agrees well both with the eon- | 
text and with St. John’s habit of thought, 
as well as with matter of fact, and our | 
Lord’s own words, Jolin xiii. 84, xv. 12. 
“When I stand at the point of time indi- } 
cated by the term ‘from the beginning,’ | 
and look forwards on the Christian life of 
the readers, the .commandment appears ns 
one long known; the readers have known 
it from the beginning as an essential com- 
mandment, they have had it as long as | 
they have been Christians: on the other 
hand, if I look backward on the life of the | 
readers before that beginning, whether they | 
were before that Jews or Gentiles, this 

same commandment of necessity appears | 
as a new one, essentially Christian, first | 
beginning for the readers with that begin- 
ning: for even for the Jewish Christians | 
the command of brotherly love is a new | 
one, seeing that it is ordained in tmifation 
of Christ, John xiii. 34), which (thing, | 
viz. the faet that the commandment is a | 
new one: see below) is true in Him and in | 
you: because the darkness is passing 
away (not, as A. V., “past :” the verb is | 
present), and the true light is now shining | 
i.e. the eommandment is a@ new one, and 
this is true both in [the case of] Him |) 
[Christ] and in [the case of] you: because | 
[in you | the darkness is passing away, and | 
[in £im] the true light is shining: there- 
fore on both aecounts the eommand isa | 
new one: new as regards you, because you 
are newly come from darkness into light: 
new as regards Him, beeanse He uttered 
it when Ie came into the world to lighten | 
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the light, and hateth his 
brother, is in darkness 
eren until now. 1 He 
that loveth his brother 
abideth in the Light, and 
there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him. 31 But 





every inan, and began that shining whieh 
ever now continues. 

9, 10.] We now eome to the enzucia- 
tion of the law of brotherly lore, and ina 
form resembling that used in ch. i. 8, 10: 
and in ver. 4, 5. First is, asserted tho 
incompatibility of living im” hatred and 
walking in the light: then the identity 
of walking in Tove and walking in the 
light: then lastly as a contrast to the 
last, the same fact with regard to hatred 
and the darkness, and the blinding effect 
on hin who walks in it. The light is 
as before, the light of Christ, now par- 
tially shining, but one day to be fully re- 
vealed: the darkness is the darkness of 
this present world, now passing away). 
He that saith that he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, isin the darkness until 
now (Diisterdicek has very properly pro- 
tested against the softening down of this 
hate into “loving too little, neglecting, not 
cultivating,’ ke « Nothing,” he says, 
“ean be more shallow and weak as eom- 
pared with the ethies of the whole Scrip- 
ture. All the truth, depth, and power of 
Christian ethics rests on the contrast so 
distinctly insisted on by St. John. On the 
one side is God, on the other the world: 
here is life, there is death [ch. iii. 14]: here, 
love ; there, hate, i.e. murder Leh. iii, 14 
f.], there is no medium. In the space 
between, is nothing. Lite may as yet be 
merely clementary and fragmentary. Love 
mziy be as yet weak and poor, but still, lite 
in God and its necessary demonstration in 
love is present really and truly, and the 
word of our Lord is true, ‘He that is not 
against me is with me,’ Luke ix. 50: and 
on the other side, the litt aceording to the 
flesh, the attachment to the world, and the 
Necessary action of this seltishness by means 
of hatred, may be mmnch lidden, may he 
crattily covered and with splendid outer 
surface ; but in the secret depth of the 
man, there where spring the real fountains 
of his nora) lite, is not God but the world; 
the man is yet in death, and can conse- 
quently love nothing but himself and must 
hate his brother : aud then that other word 
of the Lord is true, ‘He that is not for me 
is against me,’ Luke xi. 23. For a man 
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the heht, and hateth lis brother, is in 
the darkness even until now. 19° [Te ren. irs. 
that loveth his brother abideth in 
the hght, and ‘there is none occa- «2 ret.i.t. 
sion of stumbling in him. 


N But 


can only be either for or against Clirist, and 
eousequently ean only have cither love or 
hate towards his brother.” Bengel says 
well, on ver, 11, “An immediate opposi- 
tion: where there is not love, there is hate: 
for the heart is not empty” It las been 
questioned, who is meant by his brether. 
It seems plain that the expression here is 
not the same as “Ais nefyghhour,” seeing 
that St. Johu is writing to Christians, and 
treating of their fellowship with one ano- 
ther. On the other hand, if we are to re- 
strict the meaning to Christian brother- 
hood, it is plain that we cannot understand 
strictly Ais brother in verses 9, 11, seeing 
that the man there spoken of is in reality 
not a Christian at all, So that either we 
must enlarge the sense of brother, or suppose 
some impropriety of language in the use of 
the term in these verses, so that it might 
mean, him who onght to be loved by him 
asa Christian brother, supposing himself 
to be really a Christian. This difficulty 
docs not seem to have struck any of the 
Commentators: but it is one which cer- 
tainly will not allow us to confine the term 
to its utmost strictness of meaning. even 
until now, i.e. wp to this moment: not- 
withstanding any apparent change which 
may have taken place in him when he 
passed into the ranks of nominal Chris- 
tians). 10.] He that loveth bis bro- 
ther abideth in the light (j. ec. the conti- 
nuance of the habit of brotherly love is a 
measure of and a guarantee for his eonti- 
nnanee in that light whose great command 
is Love), and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him (so A.V., excellently. 
For it is clear by the parallel in ver. 11, 
that this is what is meant, and not, as the 
original words will also hear, that he gives 
no occasion of stumbling to others. Com- 
pare John xi. 9, 10, which is in more than 
one respect the key-text here. For it also 
explains the apparently difficult term in 
him, occurring as it does there in ver. 10, 
“but if any one walk in the night, he 
stumbleth, because the light is not in him? 
The light, and the darkness, hy which we 
walk sately, or stumble, are within our- 
selves ; admitted into us by the eve, whose 
singleness fills the whole body with light). 
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he that hateth his brother is in the| 2¢ that hateth his brother 


t John xii. 35, 


his eyes. 


ehildren, because 


u Luke xxiv. 
a. Acts iv. 


V2. & x. 4. 

& xiii. 38, 

oe 13] write unto you, fathers, because 
x child. 


heginning. 


11.] But (whereas) he that hateth 
his brother (sce above) is in the darkness 
(las never come ont of it: corresponds to 
“ abideth in the light” above: denotes his 
state, whereas “walketh” indicates more 
his outward acts), and walketh in the 
darkness, and knoweth not where he 
gocth, because the darkness blinded (it is 
aiatter of old standing: “&linded,” aud not 
“hath blinded,” because it is no new effect 
of a state into whieh he has lately come, but 
the long past work of a state which is sup- 
posed to be gone by and is not) his eyes. 

12—14.] Threefold address to the 
veaders, accompanied by a threefold rea- 
son for writing to them; all repeated 
by way of parallelism, with soine varia- 
lions and enlargements. On the con- 
nexion and explanation of these verses, 
it may be observed, 1) that we have three 
classes of readers, denoted the first time by 
little children, fathers, young men, and 
the second time b; children, fathers, young 
men. 2) that all three are addressed the 
first time in the present, “J write,” the 
second time in the past, “J wrote,” or 
“have written.’ 3) that while to the 
fathers and young men the same words 
are each time used [to the latter with an 
addition the second time], the little chal- 
dren and childrenare ditterently addressed. 
The first question arising is, what do these 
three classes import, and how are they to 
be distributed among the readers? 1t is 
obvious that the chief difficulty here is with 
little children and children, the words 
for which in the original are not only dif- 
ferent in degree, but also yadically. The 
former word is used by onr Apostle once 
with “my,” ch. ii. 1, and five times with- 
out “mys? ch. il, 28, ii, 18, iv. 4, v. 21; 
but always as importing the whole of bis 
readers: aud onee it is reported by him as 
used by our Lord, also in a general address 


darkness, and t walketh in the 
ness, and knoweth not whither he 
goeth, because the darkness blinded 
J write unto you, little 
® your 
forgiven you for his name’s sake, given you for his name's 


ye know him *that was from ee he him that is from the | 
I write unto you, young | 


y._ \isdn darkness, and walk- 
dark- | eth in darkness, and krow- 
eth not whither he goeth, 
because that darkness hath | 
‘blinded his eyes. 12 I write 
‘unto you, little children, 
are because your sins are for- | 


sins 


|sake, TI write unto you, | 
fathers, because ye have 


beginning. I write unto 





q 
to all His disciples, Jolin xili. 33. Children ) 
is nsed by him similarly in onr ver. 18, and |) 
reported by him as used by our Lord in a | 
general address, John xxi. 5. These facts | 
make it very probable that both the words | 
are here used as general designations of all 
the readers, and not as a designation of | 
any particnlar class among them. And 
this is made more probable, by the fact 
that if little children and children did point 
out the children among them, properly or 
spiritnally so called, the rank of classes 
would be different from that which wonld / 
occur to any writer, viz. neither according 
to ascending age nor to descending, but 
childreu, fathers, young men. We seem 
then to have made it highly probable that 
little children and children address all the 
readers alike. Now if we lay any stress 
on the third cireumstance above mentioned, | 
that @ittle children and children are * 
ditferently addressed, and not so fathers | 
and young men, and endeavonr  there- | 
trom to deduce any distinetion between 
little children and children in the age or 
qualities expressed by them, [ couecive 
that we shall establish nothing satisfactory, 
Ifa reason tor this variation of address is 
to be discovered, it must be sought in the || 
parallelism of the passage. With these | 
preliminary remarks, we come to the de- | 
tails. I write unto you, little children © 
(see above), because your sins have been | 
(perfect) forgiven you for the sake of His j 
(Christ’s) name (Jesus Christ, the Saviour, 4 
the anointed One, bringing to mind all the 

| 

' 





work wrought out by Him for us, and all | 
the acceptance of that work by the Father: 
so that it may be well said that on account 
of, for the sake of, that Name which the 
Father hath given Him, which is above ) 
every name, our sins are forgiven). ; 
13.] I write unto you, fathers, because | 
ye know him that was (compare ch. i. 1) | 
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wou, young men, because ye men, because ye have overcome the 


have overcome the wicked | 
one, I write unto you, 
little children, because ye 
have known the Father. 
NN Thave written unto you, 
fathers, because ye have 
known him that is from 
the beginning. 
written unto you, young 
men, because ye are strong, 
and the word 


Father. 





abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. 


overcome the wicked one. 
15 Love not the world, 


from the beginning i.e. in St. Jolin’s 
usage of speech, Christ; see ch. i. 1 and 
notes). I write unto you, young men, 
because ye have conquered the wicked 
one (the proper attribute of yonth is, 
to earry on the active parts of life,—if 
soldiers, to be engaged in all active ser- 
vice: that of age, to contemplate, and 
arrive at sound and matured knowledge. 
The latter have conquered as well, but the 
burden and heat of their struggle is past. 
The wicked one is he in whom, in whose 
power, the whole world lieth, ch. v. 19; 
John xii, 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11: the 
devil, who deccives from the beginning, 
John vill. 44; ch. it 8, 10, 12: whose 
works Christ came into the world to 
destroy, ch. iii, 8. He is conquered once 
and for all, by those who have passed froin 
darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan to God, to communion with the 
Father and the Son, ch. v.18. Whatever 
conflict remains for them afterwards, is with 
a batiled and conqnered enemy: is a keep- 
ing them [from the wicked one], ch. v.18, 
which keeping [sec note there], owing to 
their whole life being led in communion 
with the Father and Son, is in fact a being 
kept, John xvii. 15.—He now repeats 
(see above) the three classes, but with 
some variations and additions in his rea- 
sons for writing to each, and with the 
past tense, I have written, instead of 
the present, J write. With respect to 
the possible reason for this change of 
tense, see note in my Greek Testament. 
Probably he refers, in both expressions, 
to the whole of this present Epistle). 
I wrote (or, have written) to you, chil- 
dren (hy children, all the readers are 
meant: see above), becanse ye know the 
Father (the very word children reminds of 
Sather: und the relation is close between 


wicked one. 
you, children, because ye 
147 have written 
fathers, beeause ye know 
was from the beginning. 
FT have written unto you, young 
vause Yye are strong, and 


1 thave written unto t So alf our 
know the Gente 
unto you, 
him. that 

I have 
men, be- 
the word y Eph. vi. 10. 


of God Of God abideth in you, and ye have 


lo 2 Tyove 2 Rom. xii. 2. 


this and that which is said before, that 
their sims are forgiven for Christ’s name's 
suke. They are received thus by adop- 
tion into God's family, and Ife is become 
their reconciled Father, as We is the 
Father of Him throngh whom they have 
received their adoption: and one of the 
first evidences of dawning intelligence in 
a ehild is the recognition of its father. 
But this knowledge of the Father does 
not precede, nay, it presupposes, com- 
munion with the Son: for none knoweth 
the Father but the Son, and he to whoin 
the Son will reveal Him, Matt. xi. 27). 
14.) I wrote (or, have written) 
to you, fathers, hecause ye know Him 
that was from the beginning (verbatim 
as before : to shew perhaps in strong Heht 
the great truth of John xvii. 3, that the 
whole sum of Christian ripeness and expe- 
rience is, this knowledge of “Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
didst send.” Bengel gives another reasou, 
—that no more is added, because the 
fathers, to whom the clause is addressed, 
needed not more to be said). I wrote 
to you, young men, because ye are 
strong (strong in fight: so in Heb. xi. 
34; Luke xi, 21), and the word of God 
abideth in you (i.e. the whole aunounce- 
ment of the good news of the gospel in 
Christ has found entrance into your hearts 
and an abiding place there, and there 
dwells and works), and ye have con- 
quered the wicked one (see above). 
15—17.] Dehortation from the lore of 
the world. he preceding designation of 
the different classes has been, us so fre- 
quently in St. John, their ideal desigua- 
tiou, in the perfection of their several 
states of Christian life: and now, as so 
often, he brings that ideal state to bear on 
real temptations and duties. ‘The love of 
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not the world, neither 
a Matt. vi. 24. 
Gai. i. 10, 
James iv. 4 
the Father, the abiding in Him by His 
word abiding in them, the vietory over 
him in whom “fhe whole world lieth,” 
—tliese partienlars have been cnouneed : 
and though there may be a more apparent 
reason why the young should have this 
dehortation addressed to them, and more 
apparent allusion to the words “ye have 
conquered the wicked one” in the bringing 
out of the “world,” yet there cau be no 
doubt that it is to ad? that this address 
is made. All are in the world, and as 
long as they are, are in danger of being 
betrayed by the senses to cleave to the 
things present and seen, to the forgettul- 
ness of those whieh are absent and wn- 
seen. This general reference is shewn by 
the “ If any man” which follows. 
15.] Love not the world (what is the 
world, in the diction of St. Jolin? And 
_ what does he import by loving the world? 
When we read John ill. 16, “ God so 
loved the world,” &c. are we to under- 
stand the same thing by the words as 
here ? and if not, are both [viz. the world 
and love] taken in a different sense, or 
if one only, whieh? Tt would seem that 
the world in both cases is the same, the 
dove is different. In John iii. 16 it is 
the love of divine compassion and creative 
and redeeming merey: here, it is the love 
of selfish desire, cherishing avariee or pride. 
But then recurs our qnestion, What is the 
world ? And it is no easy one to answer. If 
1) we reply so as to make it personal, we 
are iet at once by the difficulty of “ the 
things in the world?’ from which we 
_ enunot escape by saying that these are as 
below, “dhe dust, ye.” for none can be 
said to dove the lust, but the Jusé is 
the /ove. Hence some have heen led to 
take these three, /ze lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, the vain-glory of life, as 
put for the things desired, and the mate- 
inl of the vain glory. But this mani- 
festly will not hold, owing to the opposition 
in ver. 17 between “the world and the 
lust thereof” on the one hand, and “ he 
that doeth the will of God” on the other, 
which evideutly requires that its first meni- 
ber should be personal as well as its second. 
And this last will be a weighty reason also 
against 2) taking the orld as merely utete- 
vial, the present order of things, in so fir as 
it is alien from God. We are thus bronght to 
a point, for our understanding of the term, 
intermediate between personal and ateriad. 
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neither the things that are 
in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of 


But then our qnestion is, which of the two 
is to take the first place ? Is the world the 
world of matter, including the men who 
dwell in it, or is it the world of man, in- 
cluding matter as subordinate to man? If 
the former, we seem in danger of falling 
into a dualism, in which God and the world 
of matter should be set over against one 
another as independent existences : for thus 
the evil one, the ruler of the world, and 
his spiritual agents would themselves be 
inelnuded in the wortd, and adjuncts to 
the world of matter: a mode of thought 
which nowhere appears in the apostolic 
writings. We are thus narrowed to our 
other alternative, that of understanding 
the world as ot human persons, including 
the inferior ranks of created being, and 
the mass of inanimate matter which they 
inhabit. Let us see whether this view 
will meet the necessities of our text 
and of similar passages. Thus under- 
stood, the world was constituted at first 
in Adam, well-pleasing to God and obe- 
dient to Him: it was man’s world, and 
in man it is summed up: and in man it 
fell from God’s Hight into the darkuess 
of seltish pursuits and worldly lusts, 
in and by whieh man, who should be 
rising through his cosmie corporeal na- 
ture to God, has become materialized 
in spirit and dragged down so as to be 
worldly and sensual, and like him who has 
led him astray, and who now, having thus 
subjected man’s nature by temptation, has 
become the ruler of the world. And thus 
the world is “man and man’s world,” 
in his and its fall from God. It was this 
world which God loved, in its enmity to 
Ilim, with the holy love of Redemption : 
it is this world which we are not to love, 
in its alienation from Him, with the selfish 
love of participation. Aud this world is 
spoken of sometimes as personal, sometimes 
as material, according to the context in 
which it occurs. To give but a few deci- 
sive examples: of the purely personal 
sense, Jolin xv. 18, “Lf the world hateth 
you, &e.,” followed by “ If they persecuted 
Me, they will persecute you also,” where 
the singular is broken up into the in- 
dividual persons: ot the purely material, 
John xi. 9, “Tf any one walk in the day, 
he stumbleth not, because he bekoldeth 
the light of this world.” And in passages 
like the present, these two senses alternate 
with and interpenetrate one another: e.g. 


the things 


‘If any 
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man love the world, the love of the 
ather is not 


in him. 16 For all 


and the lust of the eyes,|that is in the world, the lust of the 
and the pride of life, is not l flesh, > and the lust of the eyes, and b Eectes. v.11. 
ithe vain-glory of life, is not of the 


in the term “the things in the world,” 
the werld is apparently material and 
local; in the opposition which follows, 
between the love ef the werld and the 
love of the Father, the personal meaning 
begins to be evident: in what follows, 
“all that is in the world,’ which at 
first sight seems material, is explained by 
“the lust of the flesh, &c.” whieh are the 
subjective desires of the “things in the 
eorld,”’ not the things themselves: then, 
finnlly, in ver. 17, where “the world and 
the lust thereof,” is opposed te “he that 
doeth the will of God,” it is plain that 
we have passed, by the transition in the 
lust: verse, from the material to the per- 
sonal sense altogether. This account may 
serve to explain that whieh has given se 
inveh trouble to Commentators here, the 
question whether dust is not put for the 
thing itself which is desired: the fact being 
that, the world including the material 
world é2 the men, the dusts, which are in 
the men, are in the eorld, as well as the 
things of which they are the desires, and 
which are in their tarn included in them), 
nor yet (not merely meaning ‘‘zar ;” but 
carrying with it an exclusive and disjunctive 
force, implying that what follows is not 
identical with what went before. That was 
spokenof the werld itself, the totality : “have 
no leve for this present world as such.” 
But an escape from this prohibition might 
be songht by men who would deny in the 
abstract the charge of worldly-mindedness, 
but devoted themselves to some one object 
of those follewed by worldly men: so that 
it is uecessary to add, after “ Love not the 
world,’—* no, nor any thing in it”) the 
things in the world (explained above: 
here, the objects after which the ungodly 
world’s dust reaches out, and on which its 
vain-glory isfounded). If any man (see on 
the same expression above, ver. 1) love the 
world, the love of the Father (i.e. love to 
the Father, as opposed to his love te the 
world) is not in him. 

16.} Gires a reason for the assertion 
in ver. 15: viz. the entire separation from 
one another of the world and God. In 
order to understand clearly the following, 
it is necessary to define strictly the things 
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mentioned, and to lay down explicitly the 
apposition between “all that is in the 
world,” and the three particulars which 
follow as included in that category. This 
can only be rightly dene by bearing in 
wind what was said before,—that, as tho 
world is summed up in man, both those 
objective material things which are pro- 
perly the things in the world, and those 
inward subjectivities which are in man 
and grounded on his worldly state, are re- 
garded as being in the world, and these 
pass into, and are almost  interehanged 
with, one another. Now here, the three 
things spoken of as examples of the things 
in the world are all purely subjective,— 
“« Lust,” —« lust,” —“vain-glory.” But 
they are subjectivities having their ground 
in the objectivitics of the ungodly world : 
the first dus¢ springs ont of (sce below) 
the flesh, the human nature unrenewed 
by God: the second resides in that sense 
which takes nete of outward things and 
so is inflamed by them: and the “ life,” 
is that belonging to vain-glary, the man- 
ner of life of worldly men among ene 
another, whereby pride as to display and 
pomp is cherished. Now each one ef these 
three is included in, and ineludes in itself, 
love to the world: and he that loves the 
world falls into, walks after, becomes part 
of, these lusts, and this vain-glary, which 
is not of the Father but of the world. 
Loving the things of the world, he be- 
comes conformed to the world, and fallow- 
ing tbe lusts and pride which are in the 
world, he himself becomes ene of the 
things in the world. Because every thing 
that is in the world (namely, or for in- 
stance), the lust of the flesh (of the flesh 
is not an objeetive gen., so that the words 
should mean, “lust after the flesh,” i.e. 
impure desire: this they include, but far 
more. The genitive is subjective, the flesh 
being that wherein the lust dwells, as in 
Gal. v. 16, Eph. ii. 3, 2 Pet. ii. 18, Rom. 
i. 24: see also Rom. vi. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 2), 
and the lust of the eyes (subjective geni- 
tive, as before: the lust which the eve 
begets by seeing), and the vain-glory of 
life (the vain-glorious is one who lays 
claim to evedit or glory which is net his 
3.1L 
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is passing away, 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth thereof: but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth 
18¢ Children, cit is the last time; 4” eve '° Bittle ehil- 


e1Cor.siisl. the world 


James i. 10. 
& ive 1A 
1 Pet. i. 24, 


d John xxi. 5, 
e Heb. i. 2. 


own: see notes on Rom. i. 30 [where 
the rendering is, “ boasters””] and James 
iv. 16. life, i. c. men’s way or course of 
life. This life comprehends in it the 
means of living, and fashion of living,— 
table, furniture, equipage, income, rank ; 
and the vain-glory arising out of these is 
that vain-glorious pride, which is so com- 
mon in the rich and fashionable), is not of 
(springs not from, has not as its source: 
see below) the Father (this name is again 
used for God, in reference to little children 
and children above), but is of the world 
(has its origin from the world. It is ne- 
cessary, In opposition to all such inter- 
pretations as that of Socinus, “i.e. és very 
discrepant from those things which God 
by Christ has ordered us to follow after,” 
to lay down very distinctly St. John’s 
limits of thought and speech in this 
matter. Through our whole Epistle,” 
says Diisterdieck [see especially ch. ii. 29, 
ii. 7 ff, iv. 2%, 7 fh ve ff], “runs the 
view, which also is manifest in the Gospel 
of St. John, that only the mind which 
springs from God is directed to God. He 
who is born of God, loves God, knows God 
{ch. ii. 3 ff], does God’s will. God Him. 
self, who first loved us, viz. in Christ His 
incarnate Son, begot in us that love which 
of moral necessity returns again to the 
Father, and of like necessity embraces our 
brethren also. This love is hated by the 
world, because it springs not from the 
world, Tt depends not on the world, any 
more than that perverted love which 
springs from the world and is directed 
towards the world, the lust of the flesh, 
&c., can be directed to the Father, or to 
God’s children, So that St. John grasps in 
reality down to the very foundations of 
the moral life, when he reminds his readers 
of the essentially distinct origin of the 
love of the world, and the love of God. 
The inmost kernel of the matter is hereby 
laid bare, and with it a glimpse is given 
of the whole process of the love of' the 
world and the love of God, even to the 
end; and this end is now set forth 
expressly with extraordinary power :” 
viz., in the next verse). 17.) 
And the world is passing away, and 
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17 And of the Father, but is of the 
and world, ‘7 And the world 
é ‘passeth away, and the lust 


for ever, the will of God abideth 


( 


the lust of it (of it is subjective again ; 
not objective, “the lust after it,” but 
as in ver. 16: the lust thereof sum- 
ming up in one the three which are 
there mentioned. is passing away, as 
in ver. 8: not declaring merely an attri- 
bute, that it is the quality of the world 
and its lust to pass away,—but a mat- 
ter of fact, that it is even now in act 
so to pass. See on 1 Cor. vii. 31. It is 
no objection to this, that the abideth, 
which is opposed to this “is passing 
away,” contains, not a matter of fact, but 
a qualitative predication. This is made 
necessary by the words “for ever ” which 
that clause contains): but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever (in this 
latter member of the contrast, we have 
a clearly personal agent introduced : and 
therefore, as above remarked, we may ex- 
pect that the former member also will 
have a like personal reference. But this 
expectation must not be pushed too far: 
secing that in the world, the ungodly 
men, who are in all their desires and 
thonghts of the world, are included. They 
and their Insts belong to, are part of, 
depend on, a world which is passing away. 
On the other hand, eternal fixity and 
duration belongs only .to that order of 
things, and to those men, who are in 
entire accordance with the will of God. 
And among these is he that doeth that 
will, which is [see vv. 8—6] the true 
proof and following out of love towards 
Him. As God Himself is eternal, so is all 
that is in communion with Him: and this 
are they who believe in Him and love 
Him, and do His will), 

18—28.] WarNING AGAINST ANTI- 
CHRISTS AND FALSE TEACHERS (vv. 18 
—23): AND EXHORTATION TO ABIDE IN 
CHRIST (vv. 23—28). The place which 
this portion holds will be best seen by 
shortly recapitulating. “God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness;” that [ ch. 
i. 5) is the ground-tone of this whole 
division of the Epistle. In ch. i. 5—ii. 11, 
the Apostle shews wherein the believer’s 
walking in light consists. At ver. 12, his 
style takes at once a hortatory turn. In 
his addresses to the various classes of his 
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dren, it is the last time:tand as ye heard that £ antichrist 1.3 Thess. 1,3, 


and as ye have heard that 
antichrist shall come, even , 


readers, the tone of warning is slightly 
struck by ‘ye have overcome the wicked 
one:” if indeed the whole form of as- 
sertion of an ideal state im cach case do 
not of itself earry a delicate shade of 
warning. Henee the transition is easy to 
actual warning. And this in vv. 15—17 
begins by general dehortation from = the 
love of the workl as exeluding the love of 
God, and now proceeds by cantion against 
those in the world who would rob them of 
Him by whom.alone walking in the light 
of God is made both possible and actual to 
us. The note of transition from the last 
verses is “ é¢ ts the last time,” here taking 
up the term “is passing away.” The 
world is passing away: and those tempta- 
tions and conflicts of which ye have heard 
as belongimg to its last period, are now 
upon you: those adversaries who would 
endanger your abiding in Him and being 
fonnd in Him at His coming. 18. | 
Children (as before, addressed not to any 
one class, but to all the readers), it is the 
last time (what is exactly the Apostle’s 
meaning by these words? Clearly, iz 
soine seuse or other, that it is the last 
period of the world. For we must at once 
repudiate such views as that of Bengel, 
who, strange to say, seems to understand 
it as ‘the last part of John’s own life- 
time,” and that of Steinhofer, who ex- 
plains it to be John’s own time as the 
close of the apostolic age: and even more 
deeidedly that of CEcumenius, that the 
last is to be interpreted the worst, as 
when we say, the last degree of misery, 
for all other reasons, and on aceount of 
the saying 2 Tim. iil, 1, “ Zz the last days 
there shall come grievous times,” 

These then being eleared away, we come 
to the view of Grotius and others; that, 
when spoken of to Jews, the last time is 
that close upon the destruction of the 
Jewish polity ; proceeding to interpret the 
antichrists to be the many false Christs 
who arose in that period, and Antichrist 
himself to be the chief of them, Barcho- 
chebas. But two sufficient replies may be 
given to this view. First, that thus these 
talse Messiahs of the Jews must have gone 
forth from us, i.e. from the Christian 
Chureh, which they did not. Seeondly, 
what would the approximation of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, viewed merely 


«2 Petob 


cometh, 8 even now have there arisen tar Se 


Matt. xxiv. 
5,24. 2 Juhn 
7. 


J 

as a Jewish event [which it must be, on 
the hypothesis here, as the word last would 
ouly be true as addressed to Jews], have 
to do with the subject of our Epistle ? 

And thus we have arrived at the views of 
those who recognize here the last age of 
the world, but are anxious to get rid of 
the idea that the Apostle, in thus speak- 
ing, regarded the coming of the Lord as 
near at hand, and endeavour to give some 
meaning to the expression which shall pre- 
clude this [to them] objectionable notion. 
Among these may be mentioned Calvin, 
aud many of the elder Counnentators, who 
understand the latter dispensation: the 
time from Christ’s advent in the flesh to 
His coming to judgment. But, apart, from 
considerations of the unfitness of such an 
idea in the context, in which the term 
“passing away,” vv. 8, 17,—and onr ver. 
28, shew that it is the coming of the Lord 
which is before the mind of the Apostle,— 
this objection is fatal to it: that manifestly 
not this whole period itself, but some time 
within its limits is meant, from the nature 
of the sign given below, whence we know, 
&e. Hf the whole Christian dispensation 
were intended by the dast time, it would 
not be stated as a sign of its presence, that 
already there were many antiehrists, but 
rather that already He was come who is 
to be the final revelation of the Father. 
The cireumstance of there being already 
many antichrists, corresponds with a pro- 
phecy delivered by our Lord, not of’ the 
general character of the whole of the last 
dispensation, but of the particular eha- 
racter of the time preceding the end, to 
which prophecy and to which time the 
Apostle here beyond question alludes, 

I believe that if we are to deal ingenu- 
ously both with words and with facts, we 
must understand the Apostle to he speak- 
ing, @s any one in any subsequent age of 
the Church might have spoken, and us we 
may speak now, of his time as being the 
last tine, secing that the signs of the last 
time were rife in it. How long it may 
please God to prolong this fast time, haw 
long to permit the signs to continue which 
demonstrate each age of the chureh to 
have this character, is a question to whieh 
it was not given to him, and is not given 
to us, to reply. ‘Fo him indeed many pro- 
phetie visions were given, and have been 
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many antichrists; from whence we | “ow there are many anti- 


hitimivt. know !that it 
2 Tim. iti. 1. 


recorded for us; buy what is their plain 
and unmistakable import, will only then 
be known, when it becomes necessary for 
the churches to see clearly the signs of 
His coming): and even as ye heard (in 
our preaching when ye received the Gos- 
pel) that antichrist cometh (the present 
tense of ordained fixity: ‘“%s to come.” 
But who, and what, is Antichrist? As 
far as the meaning of the word is con- 
cerned, it may mean, either 1) one who 
stands against Christ, or 2) one who stands 
instead of Christ. The latter meaning is 
strenuously maintained here by Grotius, 
who holds that our <Axtichrist here has 
nothing to do with the adversary (anti- 
keimenos) of St. Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 3: that 
being one who professes himself an enemy 
to God, whereas this is one who makes 
himself Christ: understanding this and 
what follows [see above] of the fulse 
Christs prophesied of by our Lord, Matt. 
xxiv. 5, 24. This he defends by analogy 
of words similarly compounded with anti-, 
which furnishes many examples of this 
sense of sadstitution for another. But, 
seeing that the other meaning, the adver- 
sary of Christ, is also upheld by abundant 
precedents of the same kind,—it is clear 
that we cannot solve the doubt by philo- 
logy alone, but must take into account 
other considerations. And first among 
these comes the fact, that St. John, who 
was acquainted with the form pseudo- 
christ, using as he does pseudo-prophet, 
ch. iv. 1, never uses it, but always,—ch. 
iv. 3,2 Jolin 7,—this word Antichrist. Is 
it not hence probable that he intended to 
signify, not a false Christ, but an anti- 
christ ? Next, we may fairly allege the 
ancient interpretations, as shewing how 
Greeks themselves understood the word. 
In these we do not find a vestige of the 
meaning “a substitute for Christ” be- 
ing attached to the term, but every where 
they interpret Axtichrist by an enemy to 
Christ. Taking then Antichrist for 
Christ’s adversary, 1 would refer to the 
disquisition and summary of opinions fn 
the Introduction on 2 Thess. ti. 1 {f., where 
the reasons which have induced me to 
expect a personal Antichrist are given in 
full: as are also the indications furnished 
by prophecy, and by the history of the 
church and the world, as to his probable 
character and work), even now there have 


is the last time. 


christs ; whereby we know 
\that it is the last time. 


arisen many antichrists (what are we to 
understand the Apostle as saying ? Is this 
fuct alleged as a presumption that the 
Antichrist is xear, these many antichrists 
prefiguring and heralding him,—or as a 
proof that be is come, being in fact the 
aggregate of these? The question is an 
important one, as affecting that of a per- 
sonal or collective antichrist. Aud the 
first thing to be noticed in answering it is, 
that these many antichrists are explained 
by the Apostle himself, ver, 22, f., to be 
deniers of the Father and the Son: i. e. of 
the Son: and even more explicitly, ch. iv. 
3, deuiers that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh. Here, however, this latter point is 
not yet brought ont: here itis as liars 
that we hear of them: as deniers of the 
truth, which Truth is Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God: as not haviug the Spirit, 
which is truth and no lie, ver. 27. They 
are said to have gone forth from the 
Christian church, but not to have been 
of us, as their spirit is not of God, ch. iy. 
3. They are antichrists ; their spirit is 
the spirit of antichrist, ch. iv. 3, of which 
the readers had heard that it should come, 
and it was in the world already. From 
much of this it might at first sight appear 
as if these antichrists in their aggregate 
formed the Antichrist. But a nearer in- 
spection will convince us that this cannot 
be so. [Zhe] Christ and [the] Antichrist 
stand over against one another, and analogy 
requires that if the one be personal, the 
other should be also. And in ch. iv. 3 we 
are not told that merely the spirit is of 
Antiehrist, but [in the original] that it is 
of the Antichrist, the personal reference 
being still kept. Again, we have “cometh,” 
the present future of prophetic fixity, in 
both places, here and in ch. iv. 3, set 
against “there have arisen” and “it is :” 
and the verb itself, in its prophetic sense, 
one regularly used of Christ, as here of 
antichrist. So that our only refuge in 
order to consistent interpretation here, is 
to regard these many Antichrists, clothed 
with the attributes and having the spirit 
of the Antichrist, as being his forerunners 
in the seuse of 2 Thess. ii. 7, “for the 
mystery of iniquity already worketh:” 
meaning, as I have explained at length in 
the summary referred to above, that the 
antichristian principle was then, as it is 
now, and will be in every age, working, 
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went out,] 'that they may be made | gina. 
that 
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are 


129 And ™ ye have an anointing ° from m 2 Cor. £21, 


realizing, and concentrating itself from 
time to time, in evil men and evil books 
and evil days, but awaiting its final de- 
velopment and consummation in [the] 
Antichrists, who shall personally appear 
before the coming of the Lord. Jn St. 
Jolin’s time, these many Antichrists were 
to be seen in the early heretical teachers 
whose false and corrupting doctrine and 
practice was beginning to trouble the 
church): from whence we know that it is 
the last time (these words are a formal 
statement of the connexion between the first 
and second members of the foregoing sen- 
tenee, which without them it would be left 
for the reader to supply in his mind). 

19.] These Antichrists are designated as 
having been formerly attached to the 
Christian church, but never really mem- 
bers of it. They had not that communion 
with the Father and the Son in which the 
communion of Christians with one another 
really consists, inasmuch as they deny the 
Father and the Son. They went out from 
among us, but they were not of us (did 
not really belong to us, as neither had they 
their origin among us); for if they had 
been of us they would have remained with 
us (the A. VY. inserts “xo doubt,” as re- 
presenting an erroneous rendering of the 
Vulgate Latin, which has here misled our 
translators. Sce in my Greck Test. The 
sense is, if they had really belonged to our 
number, had been true servants of Christ, 
they would have endured, and wonld not 
have become anxtickrists: their very be- 
coming so proves the nnreality of their 
Christian profession. This point is now 
bronght out in what follows); but (the 
ellipsis (see marginal note] is variously 
supplied: by “they went out,” as in text, 
from above: by “this was done,” or “ God 
dogth this”? All these in fact eome to the 
same, provided that we keep the simple 
sense of the purpose implicd, which must 
necessitate a doer; and that doer, God. 
So that it will be better, as the divine pur- 
pose must be understood in the depth of 


ver. 97. n Mark i294. Acts iii, 1. 


the meaning, whatever be supplied, to take 
the simplest supplement, viz. ‘they went 
out,” which is already the expressed verb 
ofthe sentenee), in order that they may be 
made manifest, that all are not of us (the 
meaning is, that by their example it may 
be made manifest that all [who are among 
us| are not of us. The rendering of the 
A. V. “that they were not all of us,” leaves 
open the inevitable conclusion that some 
of themare of us. The Apostle makes their 
manifestation the proof not that they were 
not of us, but that add are not of us, viz. all 
who are commonly fonnd among us. 

It is not my intention to go into the ques- 
tion as to the dogmatic consequences which 
have been deduced from this verse. The 
Apostle is probably speaking here not dog- 
matically, but ethically. 1f there is a ne- 
eessity in the inference, they would have 
remained, it is a “voluntary necessity.” 
We must take these words, ver. 19, in inti- 
mate connexion with the enunciation of 
this whole portion of the Epistle, eh. i, 5— 
7. The object of this portion is, ch. i. 3, 
that ye may have fellowship with us, in 
that we have fellowship with the Father 
and the Son. This aim penetrates all the 
exhortation, ii, 19—28. This fellowship 
depends on the walking in light, i. e. on 
knowledge of the truth as regards our- 
selves and God, and love to Ged and the 
brethren. He who departs from the truth, 
he who loves not God aud the brethren, 
belongs not to this fellowship, and shews 
that he belongs not to it. If he had be- 
longed to ‘it, he would have held fast his 
wall in the light, as shewn by these indi- 


cations. This is the human side, on which 
our passage regards the aet and fact. 


There is also a divine side. They who 
attain eternal life are given by the Father 
to the Son, and no man ean come to the 
Son exeept the Father draw him [John vi. 
37, 44, 65, xvii. 6], and such are kept by 
God (ib. xvii. 11); but also we read that 
they believe on the Son, receive the word 
of the Son, and keep themselves [Juhu vi, 
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40 xvii. 6 f., i.12, James i. 27]. And so 
again on the other side, they who remain 
ae last exeluded from eternal life, are thus 
excluded not only by God’s deeree but by 
their own evil choiee and will. The words 
cited above, John yi. 65, were spoken by 
our Lord with direct reference to the 
traitor Judas: but on the other hand St. 
John gives notices ot the ethieal develop- 
ment of Judas, which leave no doubt that 
his depravity went hand in hand with 
God’s judgment on him. Judas was eovet- 
ous: his heart was inelined to mammon: 
henee he understood not the love of Mary 
when she anointed Jesus with her preeions 
ointinent : he grudged his Lord this token 
of love: he eonld not abide with Christ, 
beeause he shut his heart through greed, 
through love of the world, ag: ainst the love 
of Chr ist: for the knowledge of the Lord, 
faith in Him, fellowship with Him, are all 
summed up in Love. Thus we see that in 
the rejeetion, as in the acceptance of eter- 
nal life, the two faetors, God’s will and 
man’s will, are to be regarded in their 
ethieal connexion only. In order to that 
knowledge of God, which is eternal life, 
man must be taught of God [Johu vi. 45]: 
but man must also /earnz of God. And the 
more St. John sets forth the essential na- 
ture of this knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ as ethical, the more does he reeog- 
nize, in putting forward God’s will in the 
matter, man’s will also. Christ is the Sa- 
viour of the whole world, eh. il. 2, iv. 14. 
But in the personal appropriation of this 
universal salvation, not all really take it to 
themselyves,—and many, who have taken 
it, fall away again, beeause they do not 
keep the grace given, do not abide in 
Christ, do not walk in the light. This 
last is by no meaus denied hy st. Jolu 
when he says, “1f they had been of us, they 
would have remained with us.” The words 
set forth an ideal similar to that in eh. i. 
5,111.9, v.18. As in no one of those plaees 
ean the Apostle possibly mean, that a true 
believer, one really horn of God, has per- 
feet love to God and cannot sin [for what 
then would eh. ii. 1 mean ?},—so neither 
here cau he mean that whoever onee in- 
wardly and truly belongs to the commu- 
nion of believers eannot “by any possibility 
full from it). 

20, 21.] The Apostle puts them in mind, 
man apologetic form, of the truth which 


217 have not written unto you be- 


the Holy One, ard ye know 
all things. ?"I have not 


they as Christians possessed, and the very 
possession of whieh, not the contrary, was 
his reason for thus writing to them. This 
reminiseenee carries at the sane time with 
it the foree of an exhortation, as so many 
of the ideal statements on Christian per- 
fection in our Epistle. What they 2eve in 
the ideal depth of their Christian life, that 
they ought to have in living and working 
real'ty, Aad (the copulative conjunction 
here denotes only the passage to a new par- 
ticular, withont dis tinetly marking its ad- 
versative relation to the last) ye (expressed 
in the original as emphatic: see above) 
have an anointing (the word signifies pro- 
perly the oil or omtment with whieh the 
anointing takes plaee, not the aet itself of 
anointing. For this we have in English 
no word adequate to the neeessity of the 
passage: “unguent” is the nearest ap- 
proach, but is still inadequate. On the 
meaning, see below) from the Holy One 
(viz. from Christ, the righteous One of our 
ver. 1, the pure One of eh. iii. 3, the holy 
One of Aets iii. 14, and Aoly One of God of 
John vi. 69: see also Rev. iii, 18), where 
the Laodieean chureh is counselled to 
buy of Christ, “ eye-salve to anoint thine 
eyes that thou mayest see’), and know 
all things (or, aceording to another read- 
ing of some old MSS., “ye all know 
[this]. » But this seems not so 4 appropriate 
to the eontext. The full and perfeet know- 
ledge of Christian truth is the ideal eom- 
pletion of those who have this anointing. 
This of course must not be understood as 
actually predieated of these readers: but 
the expression explains itself as referring 
to all things needful for right aetion in the 
matter under consideration: all things that 
belong to this matter. Some understand, 
all things necessary to Christian life and 
godliness. But now the question reenrs, 
What is this anointing, and what leads the 
Apostle to use this peeuliar expression here ? 
The reply to the latter question is probably, 
as Bengel, “that it is introduced by the 
sound and derivation of the words Christ 
and antichrist which he has just been using.” 
Christ is the anointed one, Christos : the 
anointing itself being chrisma. The Apos- 
tle sets his readers, as anointed of God, 
over against the antichrists, the enemies 
of the anointed of God. Then as to the 
nature of the arointing, we eau hardly fail 
to be right in interpreting it of the Joly 
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| 
written unto you because eause ye know not the truth, but 


ye know not the truth, but 
because ye know it, and 
that no lie ts of the truth. 
22 Who ts a har but he 
that denieth that Jesus 


ts the Christ? He is 
antichrist, that denieth 
the Father and the Son. 


23 [Whosoerer denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the | 
Father : [but] he that ae- | 


Ghost. - For “Christ received the Holy 
Ghost without measure (Jolin iii. 3-4): on 
Him the Holy Ghost abode (i. 33): God 
anointed Him with the Holy Ghost (Acts 
x. 88). Christ baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost (John i. 33): He sends the Holy 
Ghost, who takes of His and shews it to 
believers (Jolin xv. 26, xvi. 14, Acts ii. 
33). And _ seeing that the Son hath all 
which the Father hath, the Father is said 
to send forth the Spirit of His Son into the 
hearts of His children (Gal. iv. 6: compare 
Eph. iii. 16, Phil.i. 19, 2 Cor. iii. 17 tf), and 
this, at the prayer, in the name, throngh 
the mediation, of the Son (John xiv. 16, 
xvi. 7 f.): the Father anoints believers by 
giving them Elis Spirit (2 Cor. i. 21 f.), as 
He has anointed the Son with the Holy 
Ghost. And henee the Spirit, which we 
have received, is the token that we are in 
the Father (ch. iii. 2-4), and in the Son (ii. 
27), that we are children of God (Rom. viii. 
1tif, Gal. iv.6). The Holy Ghost teaches 
the faithful the trnth and keeps them in 
it: that truth, in the knowledge of which 
they have eternal lite, having thereby the 
Father and the Son.” Diisterdieek. This 
anointing, by virtue of which they are 
Christ’s and the Father’s, and without 
which a man is none of Christ’s (Rom. vill. 
14, 9), in respeet of which they are 
Christs, ory anointed ones, the antichrists 
attack in its very root, and would rob 
them of, thereby severing them from the 
Son and from the Father: from light 
and truth and life. And this very anoint- 
ing is the incans and weapon whereby 
they must be detected and resisted). 

21.) I did not write to you (it may 
refer either to what has immediately pre- 
ecded, or to the whole Kpistle: here pro- 
bably to the immediately preceding) be- 
cause ye know not the truth, but because 
ye know it, and because no lie is of the 
truth (i. ¢. coupling the faet of your know- 


because ye know it, and beeause no 
he is of the truth. 
har, but he that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ ? 
that denieth the Father and the Son. 

#34 Whosoever denicth the Son, nei- 4 John sv. 2s. 


2p Whe te hiv. 8, 
Who is the Po doba 7. 


He is the antichrist, 


2 John 9. 


ther hath he the Father: * fhe that * Jem xiv.7, 


9, 10. ch. iv. 

15. 

+ So all our 
earltes? au- 
thorities. 


ledge of the truth with the fact that no le 
is of the truth, 1 wrote to supply the link 
between these two, to point out to you 
the lie and the liar, that you might at once 
act on that your knowledge of the truth, 
and not listen to then that deceive you). 

22.) Who is the liar (the question 
passes from the abstraet, the lie, to the 
eonerete, the lar, the utterer ot the lie. 
Who is he that is guilty of the lie? The 
Apostle proceeds to identify this utterer of 
the dée of which he has just spoken. We 
have a similar question in ech. v. 4, 5: 
where after describing the victory that 
overcometh the world, he rejoins, Iho is 
he that conquereth the world, &e., as here. 
Some have neglected the article altogether; 
so the A. V.; others have given it merely 
the toree of pointing out a Har remarkable 
above others. But there ean be little 
doubt that it refers, as above, to the pre- 
ceding die), but (literally, “if not”) he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ 
(literally, “denéeth [to the effect] that 
Jesus is not the Christ”)? This (the 
liar just deseribed) is the antichrist (on 
the personal interpretation, see above, ver. 
18. the antichrist is obviously here used 
not as predieating the one person in whom 
the character shall be finally and centrally 
realized, but as setting forth identity of 
character with him, and participation in the 
same development of the antiehristian prin- 
ciple. Something of the kind must be 
understood, whichever way antichrist be 
taken, collective or personal), who de- 
nieth the Father and the Son (it is im- 
plied then, that the denying Jesus to be the 
Christ, is equivalent to denying the Father 
and the Son. And this the Apostle carefully 
asserts in the next verse). 

23.) Every one that denieth the Son, 
neither hath be the Father (uot only 
hath he denied the Son, but he cannot 
hold, possess, the Father): he that con- 
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confesseth the Son hath the Father 
24 As for you, let that + abide 
in you, *which ye heard from the be- 
ginning. If that which ye heard from 
tyonn xtv.28. the beginning abide in you, ‘ye also 

shall abide in the Son, and in the 


+ therefore is also, 
omitted by all 
the oldest 
authorities. 

62 John 6. 


fesseth the Son hath the Father also. 
As nearly the whole of this Epistle, so 
especially such an assertion as this, formed 
a battle-field for the old rationalists. 
Some of the early Commentators and 
Fathers imagining that Jewish error was 
indieated by the denying that Jesus is 
the Christ, the idea has been again taken 
up by Semler, and others, and pressed in the 
anti-trinitarian interest. The Socinians 
and semi-Socinians all evade the Apos- 
tle’s words by inadequate or far-fetched 
interpretations, understanding the ex- 
pressions in this verse, of not obeying 
the teaching, not following the example, 
&e., of the Son, and by consequence 
of the Father. But the deeper and truer 
meaning of the Apostle’s words has been 
recognized by all the better Commenta- 
tors, with some variations from one an- 
other. While some mark perhaps too 
precisely the doctrinal charaeter of the 
words, others make their foree consist 
too much in an ideal and economical re- 
lation between the divine Persons. Still 
all are agreed, that that which is spoken of 
is the revelation of the Father by the Son 
ouly, and that he who rejects this in its 
fulness rejeets all that can be known of 
the real essence and nature of the Father 
Himself. “The antichrists denied that 
Jesus, the definite Person whom the Apos- 
tles had seen, heard, and handled, is the 
Christ. In whatever sense this denial is to 
be taken,— the Apostle speaks merely of the 
faet,as knewn to the readers ;—at allevents, 
there is involved in it a denial of the Son 
ot God; beeause it is only as the inearnate 
Son of God [eh. iv. 2], that Jesus is the 
Christ. And in the denial of the Son is 
involved necessarily the denial of the Fa- 
ther, sinee the Father cannot be known 
without the Son, and the Father eannot be 
perceived, believed on, loved, by any man, 
without the Son, or otherwise than through 
the Son, i.e. the Son manifested in the 
flesh, the Christ, which is, Jesus. So that 
in St. John’s -development of the argu- 
ment there are three essentially connected 
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knowledgeth the Son hath 
the Father also. 24 Let 
that therefore abide in you, 
which ye have heard from 
the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from 
the beginning shall remain 
in you, ye also shall conti- 
nue in the Son, and in the 


points: denial of the Christ, of the Son, of 
the Father. The middle link of the chain, 
the denial of the Son of God, shews how 
the denial of the Father is of necessity in- 
volved in the denial of Christ. And the 
cogency of this proof is made yet more 
stringent by another equally unavoidable 
process of argument. The antichristian 
false doctrine consists mainly in a negation, 
in the denying of the fundamental Chris- 
tian truth, that Jesus is the Christ. But 
in this is invelved the denial of the essence 
of the Son as well as of the Father, and 
again in this denial is involved the losing, 
the virtual sot-having of the Son and 
of the Father. In the sense of St. John, 
we may say, taking the first and last steps 
of his argument and leaving out the inter- 
vening ones: He who denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ, hath not the Father. And 
this neeessary connexion between denying 
and not having, is perfectly clear, the mo- 
ment we understand the ethical character, 
the living realism, of St. John’s way of 
regarding the subjeet. As (ver. 23) we 
cannot separate the knowledge and confes- 
sion of the Christ, the Son, the Father, from ~ 
the having, the real possession of, the prac- 
tical fellowship with, the actual remaining in, 
the Seu and the Father, so conversely, toge- 
ther with the denial is necessarily given the 
not-having ; together with the loss of the 
truth of the knowledge, the loss of the life 
which eonsists in that knowledge (John xvii. 
3). In such a connexion, the confession of 
the truth is as essential on the one side, as 
the denial on the other. Eaeh is the 
necessary manifestation of the belief or 
And _ this 
confession is not to be understood of the 
‘confession of heart, voice, and life,’ as 
Hede calls it, hut only, as ch. i. 9, of the 
confession of the mouth (Rom. x. 10, see 
John xii. 42). It is parallel with bringing 
a doctrine, 2 John 7, 10; and indicates 
the definite utterance of the dectrine 
which was made known by the apostolic 
preaching, ver. 24.” Diisterdieek. 

24, 25.] Exkortation to persererance 
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Father, 35 And this ts the 
promise that he hath pro- 
mised us, even eternal life. 


£5 These things have [eternal life. 
written unto you *concerning them *3hii.7, 
that deecive you. 27 ¥ And as for you, 3 ver. 2. 
the anointing which ye reeeived from 

him abideth in you, and 7 ye need 2 Jer. sxx. 35 


written unto you concern- 
tag then that seduce you. 
37 But the anointing which 
ye have received of him 
abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach 
yous but as the same 


tn the truth delivered to them, and state- 
ment of the promise connected with it: 
connected with the foregoing by the coz- 
Jfessing, as involving a hearing: see the 
concluding sentence of Diisterdieck above. 

24.) Ye (so literally, the ye standing 
alone, serving to mark more distinctly 
the change of person: see below also, on 
ver. 27),—let that which ye heard from 
the beginning, abide in you (the truth 
respecting the Father aud the Son once 
heard is regarded as a seed, dropt in and 
abiding in the man. from the beginning, 
necessarily bound here to the subjects of 
the hearing, just as it is necessarily bound 
in eh. i. 1, to the subject of “was,” means, 
“from the time when ye began to he 
instrueted in the first rudiments of the 
Gospel”’). If that which ye heard 
from the beginning abide (“shall have 
abode ’’) in you, ye also (on your part. 
If it abide in yon, ye too shall abide . . .) 
shall abide in the Son and in the Father 
(here again the rationalizing Commenta- 
tors have endeavoured to explain away the 
close personal relation and immanenee in 
God expressed by the Apostle’s words. But 
licre as every where else, they entirely 
miss the sense. He in whom abides the 
message of life in Christ which he has 
heard, not only has received the tidings 
of that life, but is transformed into the 
likeness of Him whose seed he has taken 
into him: is become a new creation: and 
the element in which and by which he 
lives and aets is even He in whom and 
by whom this new life eomes, even Christ 
the Son of God. And thus living in the 
Son, he lives in the Futher also: for Christ 
the Son of God is the manifestation and 
effulgenee of the Father, himself abiding 
ever in the Father, as His people abide in 
Ilim. See the same truth deelared, John 
vi. 56; xv. 2 fh: xvii. 23 (Eph. ii. 17; 
1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 17)). 25] And 
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Father. *5" And the promise that He «Jobe xvit.s. 
himself promised unto us is this, even 


&v.lb. 


26 These things have I 


Neb. vill. 


not that any one teach you: but as '!* 
this anointing *teacheth you con- t su three 


oldest MSS, 
a John riv. 26. & xvi. 23. ver. 20. 


the promise (the preceding, shall abide, 
naturally carried the mind onwards into 
the future. The result of that abiding 
will be the fulfilment, not only in partial 
present possession, but in complete future 
accomplishment, of Christ’s promise te us. 
This taking up again and explaining of 
something expressed [see ch. iii. 23, v.11] 
or implied [see ch. i. 5, iv. 21, v. 14] 
before, is often found in our Apostte’s 
style) which He himself (Christ) pro- 
mised unto us (in many passages of the 
Gospel: ¢.g., il. 15: iv. 14; vi. 40, 47, 
57; xi. 25, 26; xvii. 2, 3), is this, [even} 
eternal life. 

26, 27.] Conclusion of the section con- 
cerning anttehrist. 26.] These things 
I wrote to you concerning them that 
deceive you (these things, the whole since 
ver. 18. The present tense, deceive, de- 
scribes the oceupation, the endeavour, of 
the antichrists: what result it had had, 
is not expressed: some result seems in- 
plied by ver. 19). 27.) And you (the 
same sudden prominence given to the 
persons addressed as in ver. 24: again 
setting his believing readers in marked 
contrast to the deceivers just mentioned), 
—the anointing which ye received from 
Him (Christ, ver. 25: see above, ver. 20: 
as also on the anointing) abideth in you 
(“this indicative,” says Bengel, “has a 
subtle force of exhortation, as in 2 Tim. 
iii, 14”), and (i. e. and therefore) ye have 
no need that any one teach yon (tlic 
Apostle’s assertions here are so many de- 
licate exhortations, veiled under the de- 
claration of their trne ideal state of unction 
with the Holy Spirit who guides into all 
truth. If that unction were abiding in 
them in alt its fulness, they would have 
no need for his or any other teaching. 
And in what is said, he does not indeed 
say that it is not abiding in them ; but the 
contrary, thus reminding them what their 
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cerning all things, and is true, and 
is no lie, and even as He taught 


1 Seater you, ft abide in him. #8 And now, 

little children, abide in him; that, 
venti, af Phe should be manifested, we may 
echiv.iz have confidence, Sand not shrink 


with shame from him at his coming. 
dActs xxitts. 294] f ye know that he is righteous, 


real state is) but (contrast to the having 
no need, &c.) as his anointing teacheth 
you concerning all things (this teaching 
concerning all things is parallel to leading 
into all the truth, John xvi. 13. On the 
different ways of taking the following 
words, whieh can hardly be set before the 
English reader, see my Greek Test.),— 
and is true, and is not a lie (what is 
true, and not a lie? the anointing itself, 
or that which it teaches about all things ? 
Necessarily, I believe, from the construe- 
tion, the former. And this is quite eor- 
respondent to the faet that the Spirit who 
is this anointing, is the Spirit of Truth 
{John xiv. 17], and therefore leads into 
all truth fib. xvi. 13]. As Diisterdieck 
remarks, “The anointing whieh abides in 
and teaehes believers is essentially true, 
is not a lie, and henee nothing can come 
from it which is a he”),—and even as 
He (or, if? so A.V. and others: bnt the 
change to the past tense seems necessarily 
to refer to Christ as the suhjeet,—the 
Holy One from whom the anointing came, 
and who ts ever in the Writer’s mind, a 
subject ever ready to be supplied) taught 
you, abide in Him (or, “in i¢?” or, in 
that which it teaehes? Neither of these : 
for the “abide in Him” is immediately 
after repeated, and the referenee of ** /Zim ’” 
fixed, by what follows, to be to Christ). 
28.] Conclusion of this part of the 
Epistle: forming also a transition to the 
next part: see below. And now (by this 
the preeeding considerations are linked on 
to the exhortation regarding present prae- 
tiee which follows), little children (the 
affectionate repetition of this appellation 
}inds this on to ver. 18, and to ver. 17), 
abide in Him (“a repetition of the pre- 
eept with a tender appellation, to declare 
his paternal love toward them.’ Him, i.e. 
Christ : as before, ver. 27: but here even 
more decidedly): in order that if He 
should be manifested (in case of His se- 
cond coming taking place), we (observe 
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anointing teacheth you of 
all_things, and is truth, 
and is no lie, and even as 
it hath taught you, ye shall 
abide in him. °° And now, 
little children, abide in 
him; that, when he shall 
appear, we may have con- 
fidence, and not be ashamed 
before him at his coming. 
29 If ye know that he is 





that he changes to the communicative way 
of speaking. This was not a matter in 
which Apostle and converts, teacher and 
hearer, were separate: but one in which 
all had a share: viz. the Christian hope of 
standing before the Lord with joy at His 
coming) may have confidence, and may 
not shrink with shame from Him (the 
preposition from, which is in the original, 
and is not to be evaded, asin A. V., ex- 
presses the flying from His presence, which 
the shame would suggest. “He who has 
not abode iz the Lord, will flee from Him 
with shame and confusion when He ap- 
pears.” Diisterd) at His coming (Bengel 
remarks, ‘‘ He seems to have written this 
Epistle before the Apocalypse, in which 
His coming is put off longer ”’), 

I. 29—V. 5.] Tne srcoxnp Great 
DIVISION OF THE EpistLe: the doing of 
righteousness, the sign of new birth from 
God : the opposite, the sign of not being 
of God. This main subject, enuneiated in 
ver. 29, is carried onward throughout, and 
more especially with reference to brotherly 
love, which is the great and obvious exam- 
ple of likeness to God, and its absence the 
most decisive proof of alienation from Him. 
The various snbdivisions see, as the expo- 
sition proceeds. 

Ii. 29—I1]. 3.] Connected with the 
principle enounced ii. 29, is its obvious 
application to ourselves, as children of 
God. Hoping as we do to be entirely like 
Christ at His appearing, each one of us, in 
pursnance of this hope, is even now ap- 
proximating to this perfect likeness by 
purifying himself even as He is pure. 
29.| If ye know (appeal to their recogni- 
tion of the divine eharacter as that which 
he describes it) that He is righteous (of 
whoin is this said? Ifof Christ, as seems 
most natural, atter “ia Him” and “from 
HTim” preceding, we find a diffieulty in 
the words “is born of Him” below, seeing 
that we are never said to be born anew of 
Christ, but always of God [through 
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righteous, ye know that 
every one that doeth right- 
eousness is born of him. 
III. 2) Behold, what 
manner of love the Father 


Ee 


Christ], ch. iii. 1, 9; iv. 7; v. 1, 4, 18, &e. 


| If on the other hand they are said of God, 


it seems strange that after a change of refer- 


ence from the preceding “ Him,” another 


subject should be expressed in ch. iit. 1 
by the words “the Father.’ In conse- 
quence of these difficulties, some have re- 
ferred he is righteous to Christ, and of 
Him to God; which cannot well be. It 
would be possible, doubtless, to understand 
the whole of Christ, without change of 
subject from ver. 28; and to leave the words 
is born of Him as we find them. If it 
occurs nowhere else in reference to Christ, 
there is in it nothing abhorrent from our 
Christian ideas. And in St. John’s sense 
of the intimate union between the Father 
and Son, he who is born of the Father 
might be said to be born of the Son also. 
But after all, the other view, which is that 
of most ancient expositors, must, I appre- 
hend, be adopted. The analogy ofthe pas- 
sage, as shewn in ch. iii. 1. 2, 9, 10, fixes 
the words is born of Him to birth from 
God: and the absence in the original of a 
new expressed subject in the words és 
righteous must be aceounted for by remem- 
bering that this verse, as ch. i. 5, is the 
opening, and general statement, of a new 
section of the Epistle. And the essential 
unity of the Father and the Son comes in 
on this side also: so that the judgment 
alluded to ver. 28, which shall be executed 
by the Son, being judgment committed to 
Him by the Father, brings to mind the 
justice and righteousness in which that 
judgment is founded): ye know that also 
every one who doeth righteousness (lite- 
rally, the righteousness, i. c. the righteous- 
ness which is implied in the word * vight- 
eous”? above: if it were not toostrong, we 
might almost say, “that righteousness :” 
the article shewing that there is no other. 
doeth, for all righteousness is energetic : it 
springs out of holiness, truth, love), is born 
(lath been begotten) of Him (God: see 
above: for the righteous begetteth right- 
eous progeny. The inference here must 
be carefully kept to the Apostle’s words 
and obvious sense. And those reqnire that 
we should nnderstand it thus: God is 
righteous. This is our axiom, from whieh 
we sct ont. And if so, then the source of 
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ye know that Severy one also that ech.ti.7,10. 
doth righteousness is born of him, 

1 Behold, what 
love the Father hath bestowed upon 


manner of 


righteousness. When therefore a man 
doeth righteousness, we Anew, we appre- 
hend, we collect, from our previons know- 
ledge of these truths, that the source of his 
righteousness is God: that in consequence 
he has aequired by new birth from God, 
that righteousness which he had not by 
nature. We argue from his doing right- 
eousness to his having been begotten of 
God. And the right apprehension of this 
is the more important beeause the whole 
mass of Socinian and Pelagian Commenta- 
tors have reversed the wembers of the 
argument, and made it conclude that doing 
righteousness is the condition, on our part, 
of Becoming a child ef God. And the Ro- 
man-Catholie expositors, while they avoid 
this error, yet go equally wrong, in under- 
standing “hath been begotten” not as the 
statement of a past and abiding fact, but as 
the ground ofa confidence as to the future). 

Cuap. TY. 1~10.) Zhe true and dis- 
tinguishing signs of the children of God 
and the children of the devil. 1—3.] 
The foundation and source of all righteons- 
ness in ns is, the essential righteousness of 
God. All our doing of rightcousness is a 
mere sign that He has begotten us anew— 
that we are His children. And what great 
things are contained in this name—how 
precious treasures of faith, of hope, of love! 
On this thought the Apostle now enters. 
He places the whole glory of the children 
of God before his readers. The being 
righteous as He is righteous, is the token 
of that new birth, and the measure of the 
life whieh begau with it: the striving to 
perfect and mature this token, to fill up 
this measure, is an additional proof that a 
man is of God. 1.) Behold (as in 
John i. 29; xix. 5, does not express the 
Writer’s own astonishment, but directs the 
attention of those who are addressed. But 
there immediately follows upon us, the 
communieative address, so that in thet the 
Apostle does ina manner include himself 
umong those addressed in behold), what 
manner of (including “how great,” “how 
free,’ “how precious ”’—in fact, all the 
particulars which are afterwards brought 
out respecting this love: see ver. 16, ch. 
iv. 9, 16) love (is love here, joined 
as it is with the verb “hath bestowed,” 
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agotniz. us, that *we should be called chil- 
. dren of God: + and [f so] we are: 


+ Soallour 
ancient MS. 
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hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called 
the sons of God : therefore 


t Not esereued therefore the world knoweth us not, | the world knoweth us not, 


2 Beloved, now are we the 


inal, . . . Re 
pJonn'xv.18, P because it knew himnot. ? Beloved, | eceuse it knew him not. 
9. & xvi. S. 
kz now are we children of God, and 
Rom. viii-15. 








Gal. iii. 26. & iv.6, ch.v. I. 


literally Jove itself, or does it import 
some gift, bestowal, or fruit of love? 
There seems no necessity for diverting the 
word from its proper meaning. As in ch. 
iv. 9, the proof of the love is that which is 
imported, not by the love itself, but by the 
verb joined with it; as by “eas manifested” 
there, so by “hath bestowed” here) the 
Father (spoken here not, as some think, of 
God in general, the whole three Persons in 
the blessed Trinity, but personally, of the 
Father, as distinguished from the Son, in 
whom we have received our adoption) hath 
given (see above) unto us, that (how is 
that here to be taken? is it to be kept to 
its strong sense, indicating that our being 
called the children of God is the purpose of 
that gift of love just spoken of, or does it, 
as so often in St. Jolin, introduce the pur- 
port of that love, stated in the form of an 
end to be gained by its manifestation ? 
Liicke and others keep the strong telic 
sense. “What great love,” says Liicke, 
“hath the Father shewn us [viz. in send- 
ig His Son, ch. iv. 10], in order to make 
us children of God!” But the objection 
to this is, that thus a proof of the divine 
Love is hinted at in our verse which is not 
expanded, but is left to be gathered from 
elsewhere: and the purpose introduced by 
that becomes the secondary and remote 
subject of the sentence, whereas, from the 
idea of children of God taking up the pre- 
ceding idea of birth from God, and being 
again tuken up in ver. 2, it is evideutly the 
primary subject. The other meaning is 
taken by the ancient Greek expositors ; 
“what manner of love ... resulting in, 
proved by, our being, &e.” The effect of 
the love, that at which it is aimed in its 
immediate bestowal, is, that we should be 
called children of God: its ultimate pur- 
pose is another thing. See vv. 11, 23, 
where we have the same construction) we 
should be called children of God (why has 
the Apostle rather used should be called 
than “should be?” Probably to bring 
forward the title, the reality of which, not- 
withstanding its non-recognition by the 
world, he is about to assert immediately). 
And we are[so]: for this cause the world 


sons of God, and it doth 


doth not know (apprehend, recognize) us ; 
because it didnot know Him (viz. Christ. 
— The insertion of the words, and we are 
80, appears to serve the purpose of hring- 
ing out the reality of the state conferred 
upon us with this title, in spite of any non- 
recognition of it by the unbelieving wortd. 
This clause is of the highest possible signt- 
ficance. On its assertion depends the 
therefore which follows: and we ARE God’s 
children: for this very reason, because we 
bear not the name only but the essence, the 
world knows ns not: and then, as a reason 
for this ignorance following on this reality 
of our derivation from Him,—because it 
knew Him not. The reality of a believer’s 
sonship of God, and his non-recognition by 
the world, are thas necessarily connected 
together. But Whom did the world not 
know, and when? Him here, by the very 
requirements of the logic of the passage, 
must be the Father, who not being recog- 
nized, neither are His children ; Augustine 
and others understand Christ. But this 
can only be, if we understand that the 
world rejected that revelation of the Fa- 
ther which was made by Christ His Son. 
And if we introduce this element, we dis- 
turb the strictness of the argument. It is 
the world’s ignorance of God, considered 
as one great act of non-recognition, dis- 
obedience, rebellion, hace, which makes 
them incapable of recognizing, loving, 
sympathizing with, those who are veritably 
children of God: compare ch. y.1). 

2.| Beloved, now are we children of 
God (the world recognizes us not: but our 
souship is real : none the less real, that we 
ourselves know not our future condition in 
all its manifestation. So that the next 
member of the sentence is introduced not 
with a “dud,” but with an “aad. the 
two are not contrasted, but simply put in 
juxtaposition as components of our present 
state. We are really sons of God, even 
now: and we look [this very word “now ” 
suggesting a future] for an inheritance in 
virtue of that sonship: it has not been yet 
manifested of what sort that inheritance 
shall be: thus much we know, &e. Such 
seems to be the simple connexion, without 
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not yet appear what we|}4jt never yet was 


shall he: but we know that, 
then he shall appear, we 


shall be like him; for we|if it be manifested, * we 


shall see him as he is.’ him; beeause fwe shall see him as 
f Job xix. 26. Ps. xvi. Il. 


2 Pet. 4 


any adversative particles expressed or nn- 
derstood), and it never yet was mani- 
fested (on any occasion: such is the force 
of the tense in the original. Aud the 
verb, as so often in St. John, and as iu the 
next sentence, does not mean, made mani- 
fest to knowledge or anticipation,—for 
that it is, as asserted below: but, shewn 
forth in actuality, come to its manifesta- 
tion) what we shall be (understand, in 
virtue of this our state of sons of God: to 
what new development or condition this 
already existiug taet will lead. But we 
must take eare not to fall into Grotius’s 
error, “in what manner we are to be the 
sous of God:” for as Calovins rightly re- 
marks, “there are no degrees of sonship :”” 
we ure as truly, and in the same sense, 
children of God now, as we shall be then : 
but now (Gal. iv. 1] we are children wait- 
ing for an unknown inheritance—then we 
shall be children in full possession of that 
inheritance. And heuce, from the reality 
and identity of that sonship, comes what fol- 
lows,—our eertain knowledge, even in this 
absenee of manifestation in detail, that our 
fature condition will consist in likeness to 
Him). We know (nocontrast, though “but” 
is required to fill out our English idiom: see 
above : what we know of this what we shall 
be, is this. There is not even a correction 
of the preceeding: the connexion is simply, 
“ This future condition of ours hath never 
yet appeared: thus much we know of it.” 
we know, as always, of certain, well- 
assured cognition) that, if it were mani- 
fested (viz. the “what we shall be;”’ this 
verb takes up again the former one. So 
most of the ancients and moderns. On the 
other hand, Bede, Calvin, Beza [and the 
A. V.: Tyndale and Cranmer had “ié’’], 
and others, supply “ He,” understanding 
Christ: appealing to St. John’s well- 
known usage whieh we have in ch. il. 28, 
and below in our ver. 5. But it may be 
replied, that in the former case the subject 
was plainly snggested by the preceding 
words “in Him,” in the latter actually 
expressed : whereas here the reference of 
the verb is no less plainly given by the pre- 
ceding verb, here again repeated. Besides 
which, “ He,” in ver. 5, clearly shews that 
the divine subject of these verses is not 
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manifested what arom. viii 1s. 


2eor iv iW 


we shall be: [¢ but] we know that, t >” Lea 


shall be like. 


fone vn, viii, 20. 





Matt. v. 8. 3 Cor. xiii. 12. 8 Cor. v.7. 
Christ but the Father), we shall be (taken 
up again from above, and the emphatic 
like Him corresponding exactly to what 
ahove) like Him (God: see below), be- 
cause (this connecting particle must be 
kept firm to its eausal meaning, and all the 
ditheulties of the sentence met thus, not 
by explaining it away. Nor doves it ex- 
press merely the mode of the trausforma- 
tion, as Lyra. Still less must we with 
Calvin and others reverse the causal eon- 
nexion, and make the seeing Him as He its 
merely a proof that we shall be like Him. 
Whatever consequences it may entail, it is 
ecrtain that the proposition introduced by 
because eontains the real essential cause 
and ground of that whieh it follows) we 
shall see Him (God: see below) as He is 
(with St. John, the recognition and know- 
ledge of God is ever no mere eognition, but 
the measure of the spiritual hfe: he who 
has it, possesses God, has the Father and 
the Son: becomes more and more like God, 
having His seed in him. So that the full 
and perfect accomplishment of this know- 
ledge in the aetual fruition of God Himself 
must of necessity bring with it entire like- 
ness to God. And this is the part of the 
future lot of the sons of God which is eer- 
tain. Beeause we shall see Him as He is, 
—which is taken for granted as a Christian 
axiom,—it of necessity follows that we 
shall be entirely like Him: ethieally like 
Him: we shall behold, as Eenmenius says, 
‘the just, the just One—the pure, the pure 
One.” The difficulty, that no man can see 
God, is not in reality contained here, any 
more than it is in our Lord’s “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
The word, however understood, has for its 
limit, that no created eye even in the glori- 
fied body can behold the Creator: that 
beyond its keenest search there will be 
glory and perfection baffling and dazzling 
it: but this ineapacity does not prevent 
the vision, as far as it ean reach, being elear 
and unelouded: being, to the utmost extent 
of which our glorified nature is capable, as 
He is—a true and not a false vision of God. 
And if it be again objected that we seem to 
be thus confounding the ethical sight of 
God which is the measure of our likeness 
to God, with corporeal sight of Him in the 
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gch. iv. 17. he is. 


this hope on Him purifieth himself, 


even as He is pure, 


resurrection body, I answer that in the 
realm where our thoughts are now em- 
ployed, 1 cannot appreciate that distinction 
between ethieal and corporeal. We are 
speaking of things which eye hath not seen, 
nor mind eonceived: whata spirttual body 
may imply, our ideas now do not enable us 
to coneeive: but I suppose it must at all 
events be a body, all of whose senses are 
spiritually conditioned and attuned : that 
what physical capacities are to our 
bodies here, spiritual capacities will be 
there: and feeling this, however little I 
may know of the details of the great fact, 
it removes from me all insuperable diffi- 
culty as to the words “we shall see Him 
as He és.” “I know that in my flesh I 
shall see God,” may not be the right ex- 
pression in Job, but it is the expression of 
my hopes as a son of God: it is the one 
expression of a hope in whieh all other 
hopes culminate and centre. And every 
son of God knows, that for it ever to be ful- 
filled, he must be growing onward in like- 
ness to Him, pure, even up into His purity: 
for in His light only shall we see light. 

One point only must be noticed 
before passing onward; the fact that seve- 
ral of the great interpreters understand 
Him both times of Christ. This has partly 
of course been oeeasioned by their supply- 
ing Christ as a subject to the verb “shall 
appear,” or “ shall be manifested,’ above. 
Augustine has one of his most beautiful 
passages, explaining how at Christ’s ap- 
pearing, the impious shall see only the form 
of a servant, but we the form of God. 
The whole view, however, does not satisfy 
the requirements of the passage. It is 
the childrex of God who are addressed : 
and the topie of exhortation is, that they 
be righteous as God their Father is 
rigliteous). 8.] And every one that 
hath this hope (viz., that of being like 
Him hereafter) on Him (i. e. rested and 
grounded on God. In God, and grounded 
ou Ifis promises, is all our hope), purifieth 
himself (these words are not to be taken in 
any Pelagian sense, as if a man could of 
himself purify himself: “ apart from me,” 
says our Lord, “ye can do nothing.” Johu 
xv.5. The man who purities limself has 
this hope resting upon God. This mere 
fact implies a will to purity himself, not 
out of, nor independent of, this hope, but 
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38 And every man that hath |* ded every man that hath 


this hope in him purifieth 
? | himself, even as he is pure. 


* Whosoever | « Whosoever committeth 


ever stirred up by, and accompanying it. 
So that the will is not his own, sprung out 
of his own nature, but the result of his 
Christian state, in which God also winis- 
ters to him the power to carry out that 
will in self-purification, See 2 Cor. vii. 1, 
which is remarkably parallel: and 1 Pet. 
i, 21, 22. The idea is much the same as 
that in ch. i, 9: it is entire purification, 
not merely from unehastity, but from all 
defilement of flesh and spirit), even as He 
is pure (Who is intended by Het Clearly 
below in ver. 5, Christ, from the faets of 
the ease. But isitasclear here? Almost 
all the modern Commentators assume it, 
and the inferenee is upheld by a first view 
of ch. ii. 6, where much the same expres- 
sion is used, and used of Christ. But there 


are some weighty considerations against | 


the view. First, it is the Fadher, uf whom 
it is written, “Be ye holy, for for as] I am 
holy,”” 1 Pet. i. 15, 16, Levit. xi. 44, xix. 
2: eompare also Matt. v. 48. Secondly, it 
would be very harsh thus to introduce a 
new subjeet, in the face of this Seripture 
usage. Thirdly, it would be against the 


whole spirit of the context: in whieh son- | 


ship of God and likeness to God are joined 
together, and the hopes belonging to the 
state are made motives for the duty. 
Fourthly, if it be asserted that Christ is 
our Pattern, in whom we see the Father’s 
purity shewn forth; I answer that this 
would be perfeetly intelligible, if allusion 
was made, as in ch. ii. 6, to some his- 
torical manifestation in our Lord’s life: 
but being as it is in the present tense, it 
reters to the essential divine attribute of 
purity: and if so, then to that attribute in 
its primary inherence in the Father. For 
these reasons and others which may be 
seen in my Greek Testament, I wonld in- 
terpret He here of the Father, in whom 
essentially abides this pertection of purity, 
and after continual increase of likeness to 
whom his sons, having the ultimate hope 
of being completely like Him, will be striv- 
ing. In ver. 5, the case is otherwise: see 
there, and also on ver. 7). 

4—10.] The irreconcilability of sin 
with the work of redemption, with eain- 
munion with Christ, and with being born 
of God, The dithieulty has been, to 
mark distinctly the connexion with the 
foregoing. In order to discover this, we 
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sin transgresseth also the'committeth sin transeresseth also 
faw: for sin is the trans- the law: and "sin is the transeres- 2 Rem. iv.1s. 
5 Aad | = ree 


gression of the law, 


ye know that he was mant- ‘sion of the law. 


5 And ye know 


fested to take away our ithat he was manifested * to take i onie. 


sins; and in him is no sin, | 
6 Whosoerer abideth in| 


away our sins; and !in him is no f 








it sinneomes are om. "Whosoever “abideth: anv “him ; Tete ‘t 2 
Heb. iv.15 &ix.28. 1 Met. ii. 22. 
must go back to the theme of the whole compatibility of sin with the life of God's 


section of the Epistle, in eh. ii. 20: “Tf 
God is righteous, then every one that doeth 
righteousness, is born of Him.” Hitherto 
the positive side of this position has been 
illustrated: the inseparability of birth- 
from-God and likeness-to-God. Now, the 
Apostle comes to treat its negativeside: the 
incompatibility of sin with birth-from-God., 
And this he deals with essentially and in 
the ideal, as always. The whole is in the 
closest connexion with the foregoing, and is 
developed step by step with the minutest 
preeision, as will be seen in the exegesis. 
4.1 In this verse we have verse 3 taken 
up from the opposite side. ‘There, God’s 
essential purity formed a law, according 
to which the child of God having hope of 
ultimate complete Hkeness to Hin, purifies 
himself. Here we have it declared that 
the sinner goes counter to [this and all 
other] law: indeed the two terms, sin 
and lawlessness, are synonymous and 
convertible. Every one that commit- 
teth sin, also committeth transgres- 
sion-of-law: and sin (abstract and in 
general) is transgression-of-law (abstract 
and in general. The assertion amounts 
to the identification of the terms, and the 
is amounts to “is equivalent to.” 
This being so, what is it exactly that 
our verse asserts respecting these two 
things, sin, and transgression-of-law ? 
First and obviously, no appropriation must 
be made, in this verse and throughout this 
passage, of the word sin to one kied of sin, 
whether it be mortal sin as distinguished 
from venial [so the Roman-Catholie ex- 
positors!, or notorious and nnrepented 
sins, or sins against brotherly love [as 
Luther, and Augustine]. The assertions are 
all perteetly general, and regard, in the 
true root and ideal, every sin whatever. 
Every sin whatever then is a transgression 
ot God’s law: as indeed its very name in 
areck jimplies: fo sin being to miss @ 
mark, aud the mark being that will of 
God which is the Jaw and aim to him 
who ‘doeth the will of God,” ch. ii. 17). 
5.] Additional argument for the in- 


children: that He, Christ, in) and by 
whom we have this adoption (John i. 12), 
and by being in whose likeness alone we 
can be pertectly ike God, was manifested 
to take away all sins, being Himself’ sin- 
less, And ye kuow (the Apostle assumes 
it as known by those who had an anointing 
from the Holy One and knew all things 
ch. ii. 20) that He (now clearly Christ, 
from the coutext, which [see above on 
ver. 3] can alone decide the reference in 
each case) was manifested (viz. by His 
appearing in the flesh, and all that He 
openly and visibly did and taught in it, 
or may be known, by the Spirit, to have 
done and taught) in order that He may 
fmight] take away (in the original, “take 
away by one act and entirely.” The 
meaning, “take away,” and not “bear,” 
is necessitated here by the context. Sin 
is altogether alien from Christ. He be- 
came incarnate that He might blot it 
out: He has no stain of it on Himself. 
If we render the word “bear,” this 
coherence is lost. Of course this fact is 
in the background, that He took them 
away by bearing them Himself: but it 
is not brought out, only the antagonism 
between Him and sin. See, on the word, 
the note on Jolin i. 29) sins (@// sins, not 
merely certain sins. The object of His 
manifestation is stated not only cate- 
gorically, but definitively. Compare the 
striking parallel, Heb. ix. 26): and in 
Him sin is not (us His work, in being 
manifested, was, altogether to takeaway sin, 
so likewise is He himself free from all spot 
of sin. On the perversions and inisunder- 
standings of this verse by the rationalists, 
and by Calvin, see in my Greek Test.). 

6.] The connexion see above. Every 
one that abideth in Him (this expression 
is not to be weakened down by any ra- 
tionalistie interpretation as believing in 
Christ, or heing joined in love to Christ. 
This a man might be to an earthly friend : 
but could not be said to abide mm him. 
See the sense expanded in the note on 
ch. ii. 24, Nothing short of personal 
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immanence in the personal Christ will 
satisfy the words: a living because He 
lives, and as receiving of His fulness) 
sinneth not (nor again is this to be tamed 
down, as has been done by far more and 
better interpreters than in the last case, by 
making it mean “does not persist in sin,” 
so Luther, “does not allow sin to reign 
over him,”’—so the Socinians and semi-Soci- 
nians. Against all such the plain words 
of the Apostle must be held fast, and ex- 
plained by the analogy of his way of 
speaking throughout the Epistle of the 
ideal reality of the life of God and the 
life of sin as absolutely excluding one 
another. This all the best and deepest 
Commentators have felt: so Augustine 
and Bede, saying, ‘In so far as he abideth 
in Him, he sinneth not.’ The two are 
incompatible: and in so far as a man is 
found in the one, he is thereby separated 
from the other. In the child of God is 
the hatred of sin; in the child of the devil 
the love of it; and every act done in virtue 
of either state or as belonging to either, is 
done purely on one side or purely on the 
other. If the child of God falls into sin, 
it is an act against nature, deadly to life, 
hardly endured, and bringing bitter repent- 
ance: it is as the taking of a poison, which 
if it be not corrected by its antidote, will 
sap the very springs of life. So that there 
is no real contradiction to ch. i. 8—10, 
ii, 2, where this very falling into sin of the 
child of God is asserted aud the remedy 
prescribed. The real difficulty of our verse 
is in that which follows); every one that 
sinneth hath not seen (so literally: see 
below) Him, neither hath known Him 
(here it seems to be said that the act 
of sinning not only so far excludes from 
the life in God and Christ, but proves 
that that life has never existed in the 
person so sinning. That this cannot be 
the meaning of the Apostle, is evident 
from such passages as i. 8—10, ii. 2, and 
indeed from the whole tenor of the Epistle, 
in which the words, “now are we chil- 
dren of God,” oceur in combination with 


seeth him not, neither knoweth hin. 
7 Little ehildren, ® let no one deceive 
you: he that doeth righteousness 
is righteous, even as he is righteous. 


8P He that doeth sin is of the devil; 
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ever sinneth hath not 
seen him, neither known 
him. 7 Little children, let 
no man deceive you: he 
that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as he is 
righteous. ® He that com- 


sinneth 


“let no one deceive you,” and the like: 
whereas if the above view were correct, 
the very fact of being deceived not only 
would cause them to cease from being 
children of God, but would prove that 
they never had been such. If then this 
cannot be so, what meaning are we to put 
upon the words? First observe the tense 
in which the verbs stand in the original. 
They are perfects, almost equivalent to 
our English present, by which I have 
accordingly rendered them. And the 
meaning will be, that the cutting off by an 
act of sin of the sight and knowledge of 
Christ, shews, and shews in proportion as 
it prevails, unreality in that sight and 
kuowledge. See the force of the tense 
discussed in my Greek Testament. 

As regards the relation of the words 
theniselves, seeth and knoweth; some 
hold that there is no perceptible difference : 
but that the latter word fixes and specifies 
the necessarily figurative meaning of the 
former. Liicke would understand ‘seeing’ 
of knowledge obtained by historical in- 
formation, which matures and completes 
itself into “Anowing.” But this seems 
hardly according to St. John’s practice, 
who uses ‘‘seeing” either of bodily sight 
[John i. 18, 1 John i. 1, &e, &e.J,— 
or of an intuitive immediate vision of 
divine things, such as Christ has of the 
Father and heavenly things [John iii. 
11, 32, vi. 46, viii. 38],—or of spiritual 
intuition gained by knowledge of Christ 
and the divine life [John xiv. 7, 9; 
3 Jolnm 11]: and there can be little 
doubt that this last is the meaning here: 
and thus neither will retain its proper 
exclusive and climacteric force: seeing 
is a further step than knowing : a realiza- 
tion of Chyist’s personality and of the 
existence of heavenly things which is the 
result of spiritual knowledge: and thus 
the sinner “hath not seen Him, nor yet, 
nor even, known Him”). 

7, 8.) The contrast is again stated, 
and introduced by a solemn warning vot 
to be inisled respecting it: and, as usually 
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Jor the devil sinneth Jrom | beginning. 
the beginning. vr this, * +) 


in St. Jolm’s repetitions, a new feature is 
bronght in, whieh the following verses 
take up and further treat: viz. tha? the 
devil is the source of such practices of sin, 

7.) Little children, let no one 
deceive you (it does uot seem that any 
particular tidse teacher is here in Se. Jolav’s 
view; but he alludes to all who would sever 
ethical Yikeness to God from the Christian 
life): he that doeth righteousness (the 
righteousness spoken of is but one, and 
that God's: the righteousness which is 
lis) is righteous, even as He (here ap- 
parently, God, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent parallel of “ Jesus Christ the 
righteous” in ch. ti. 2: for we are by 
this saying, as by that in ver. 3,—where 
see note,—reterred back to the great 
Source of our spiritual birth, ch. ii, 29, 
and our likeness to Him insisted on) is 
righteous. 

This verse has absolutely nothing to do 
with the seuse which the Roman-Catholie 
expositors have endeavoured to extract 
fron: it, that good works make us 
righteous before God. This is altogether 
to invert the proposition af the Apostle, 
who is reasoning, not from the fact of 
doing good works to the conclusion that 
a man is righteous, but from the hypo- 
thesis of a man’s being a child of God, 
born of Him and like Him, to the neces- 
sity of his puritying himself and doing 
righteousness. And in doing this, he 
ascribes the doing righteousness to its 
source, and the doing sin to its sonrce: 
the one man is of God, the other its of the 
devil. As Luther well says, ‘ Good works 
of piety do not make a good pious man, 
but a good pious man does good pious 
works... . Fruits grow from the tree, not 
the tree from fruits.” 

8.) Contrast to ver, 7. He that doeth 
sin is of the devil (notice first “he that 
doeth [not, as the A. V. most unfortunately, 
‘committeth’| sin,’ as indicative not 
so much of individual acts as of a state, 
corresponding to “he that doeth righte« 
ousness.” And then the words, is of the 
devil, wnst not be rationalized away, as 
is done by those who deny the personal 
existence of the devil. It is the distinct 
opposite correlative of “is of God” (ver. 
10, &e.], and impties a personal root and 
agency, just as much as that other does. 
But ugain, it does not imply any phy- 
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because the devil stnneth from the 


For this purpose the 


sical dualism on the part of the Apostle, 
“The devil made no one, begat no one, 
created no one,” says Angustine here ; 
“but he who tinitates the devil, as if born 
of him, becomes a son of the devil, by 
Mnitation, not by birth. All sinners are 
born of the devil, in so far us they are 
sinners. Adam was made by God: but 
when he consented to the devil, he was 
born of the devil, and begat all such 
as he himself was.’ But be it observed, 
that we have here no such expression as 
“hath been begotten of the devil,’ but 
only, és of the devil. In the ease of the chil- 
dren of God, there is a definite time, known 
to Him, when they passed trom death unto 
life [ch. ii. 29; iii, Lb; v.11; John i. 12; 
iii, 3 fs ve 24, Keo): from which their 
new life unto God dates: but there is no 
sach point in the life of those who are the 
children of the devil; no regeneration from 
beneath corresponding to that from above : 
the natural life of inen is not changed by 
seed of the devil as it is by seed of God. 
Rather may we say, that in those who are 
of the devil this litter change has never 
tuken place. Since sin has come to reign 
in the world by man’s sin, our natural 
birth, which is properly and essentially a 
birth from God, a creation by the cternal 
Word, has become a birth from the devil: 
so that it is, as Bengel expresses it, ‘a 
corruption, not a generation: ”? and there 
is no trace of'a physical dualism in St. John’s 
doctrine: nay, the idea is at once precluded 
by the fact that according to the Apostle 
{John i, 12] those who are children ot God 
have become so from having been children 
of the devil): because the devil sinneth 
from the beginning (‘sinned in the be- 
giming, and has never ceased to sin 
since” But the question meets us, what 
is from the beginning? Bede and others 
understand it of the beginning of all crea- 
tion. Many Commentators, to avoid all 
chanee of dualism, make it mean not from 
the time of his creation, but from that of 
his fall, understanding it of the beginning 
of ovr world. But again, others suppose 
the term to mark the beginning of the 
devil’s own apostacy: so Bengel, &e. And 
lastly, others again take it to mean, 
“from the time when any began to sin.” 
And this seems, when we compare Joln 
vii. 44, to be the true interpretation. He 
has ever been the depositary, as it were, 
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q Gen. fil. 15. 
Lue x. 15. 
John xvi. 11, 
lleb. ii. 14. 


devil. 
doeth not sin, 


rch, v.18. 


st Pet. i. 23. 


abideth in him: and he cannot sin, | 
because he is born of God. 


of the thought and the life of sin: the 
tempter to sin: the fountain out of which 
sin has come, as God is the fountain out 
of whieh has come righteousness. See on 
this subject, my Sermons on Divine Love, 
Serm. v. pp. 68 ff, “the First Sinner”). 
To this end was the Son of God mani- 
fested (viz. in ITis inearnation, pregnant 
with all its consequences), that He might 
destroy (do away, break up, pull down: 
the word is used of a building, or a law, 
or an organized whole) the works of the 
devil (what are these? Clearly, in the 
first place, works whereof the devil is the 
author: not merely devilish works. And 
then, are we to include in the list not only 
sins, which manifestly belong to it, but 
also the consequenees of sin— pain, sorrow, 
death? The faef would be true if we 
did: for Christ hath abolished death 
(2 Tim. i. 10]. But the context seems 
to require that we should at all events 
keep death and the results of sin in the 
background, as no mention is made of 
them here, and sinful works are clearly in 
the Apostle’s mind. These works the whole 
manifestation of Christ went directly to 
nullify: more especially His Death, in 
which His power over Satan reached its 
highest point,—the bruising of His heel, in 
which He bruised the Enemy’s head :—for 
it was in that, that He won for us that 
acceptance whieh is sealed by His glorifiea- 
tion, and in virtue of which the Holy Spirit 
is given us, of whose work in us it is said 
that we “by the Spirit mortify (put to 
death) the deeds of the body.” Rom. viii. 
13). 

9,10.) The contrast taken up again, 
and from the converse: he that is born 
of God cannot sin: he that does not 
righteousness, is not of God: i.e. is a 
child of the devil. Then we have the 
usual new particular, to give the tran- 
sition note to that which is to follow,— 
including in this last category him that 
loveth not his brother. Every one that 
is begotten of God, doeth not sin (the 
meaning of this declaration has been 
treated of above, ver. 6. Here we meet 
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Son of God was manifested, Athat | purpose the Son of God 
he might destroy the works of the 


| was manifested, that he 
| might destroy the works of 


9 © Whosoever is born of God | tre devil. 9 Whosoever is 
beeause *® his seed 2072 ef God doth not com- 


mit sin: for his seed re- 
‘maineth in him; and he 
10 Tn | cannot sin, because he is 
|born of God. 3° In this 


it in its barest and plainest form—the 
two states, being begotten of God, and 
sin, absolutely excluding one another), 
because His seed abideth in him (i. e. 
beeause that new principle of life from 
which his new life has unfolded, which 
was God’s seed deposited in him, abides 
growing there, and preeludes the develop- 
ment of the old sinful nature. Some of 
the ancients understood it of the word 
of God, as in the parable of the sower, 
Matt. xiii. 3 ff This last interpretation 
has been impugned by all the moderns, 
but T cannot see that they have made 
good their objection: the foree of which 
amounts to this; that the word of God is 
not so mueb the Seed, as the means 
whereby the begetting to the new life 
takes place. But whether we regard the 
generation of plants, or animal procrea- 
tion, which latter is more in question 
here, what words can more accurately 
describe the office of the seed than these ? 
and what is the word of God but the con- 
tinually abiding and working seed of the 
new life, in the child of God? Nay, it 
seems to be that exaetly of which we are 
in search: not the Holy Spirit, the per- 
sonal agent; not the power of the new 
life, the thing begotten; but just that 
which intervenes between the two, the 
word, the utterance of God—dropped into 
the soul cf man, taking it up by divine 
power into itself, and developing the new 
life coutinually. This is in the most pre- 
else und satisfactory sense the seed of 
God : and on this all Scripture symbolism 
is agreed: compare 1 Pet. i. 23, James i. 
18. In fact the very passage which is the 
key to this, is John v. 38, “ Ye have not 
His word abiding in you.’ Nor should 
any exception have been taken to the 
comparison with the parable of the Sower, 
for though the attendant circumstances of 
generation are different, the analogy is the 
same); and he eannot sin (no explain- 
ing away of this declaration must be at- 
tempted, as is done hy Cornelius-a-lapide, 
who understands it of deadly sin; by 
Augustine and Bede, who confine the to 
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the children of God are this the children of God are mani- 


manifest, and the children 
of the devil: whosoever , 


sin to the violation of brotherly love. The 
Apostle is speaking uot only of the ideal, 
bat of the real state of those bern of God : 
thawing the strongest possible contrast 
between the life of God and the lite of sin, 
as excluding one another absolutely. Aud 
there is no contradiction between what is 
here said and ch. i. 8, 9; nay, rather that 
passage shews, by the strong desire to he 
cleansed trom all sin, which it assumes, 
the same incompatibility as is here insisted 
on), because he hath been begotten of 
God (almost all the expositors, from the 
first times until now, make this because 
more or less represent iz as far as, or as 
long as, It is true, the Apostle does not 
siy, “he cannot sin because he was born 
of God:” this would testify to a past 
faet, onee for all oecurring, withont any 
reference to its present permanence: but 
he has said because he is hath been and 
continues] born, —because he has abiding 
tr kim that his birth from God. So that 
the above-cited explanation, though falling 
far short of the real meaning, has at least 
a feeling after the truth of the Apostle’s 
assertion in it. The abiding force of this 
divine generation in a man, excludes sin: 
where sin enters, that foree does not 
abide: the Raving been born is in danger 
of beeoming a mere fuet in the past, in- 
stead of a fact in the present: a lost life, 
instead of a living life. And so all such 
passages as this, instead of testifying, as 
Calvin would have this one do, to the 
doctrine of final perseverance of the re- 
generate, do in faet bear witness to the 
very opposite: viz., that, as the Church 
of England teaches, we need Gad’s special 
grace every day to keep us in the state 
of salvation, from which every act and 
thonght of sin puts us in peril of falling 
away. Before leaving this important 
passage, I must quote Diusterdieck’s eon- 
eluding remarks. ‘“ The ditferenee between 
the older and more modern expositors lies 
in this, that the former are more anxious 
to moderate the details of the Apostte’s 
sentiment, and to tone down his assertion 
to the aetual fe of Christians, while the 
moderns reeognize the full precision of the 
text as it stands, but then remind us that 
the ideal truth of the principle nnnounced 
by St. John continually, so to speak, floats 
above the actual life of believers us their 
rule and aim, and that, in so fer, the 


fest, and the children of the devil: 


Apostle’s saying finds in such actual life 
only a relative fulfilment. None however 
of all the expositors, who in any way has 
recognized the ideal character of St. John’s 
view, has overlooked the taet, that even in 
the actual life of all that are born of God 
there is something which in full verity 
answers to the ideal words, ‘they eannot 
sin.’ The children of God, in whom the 
divine seed of their eternal life abides, 
have, in reality, a holy privilege,—they 
sin not, and they cannot sin, just in pro- 
portion as the new divine lite, uncon- 
ditionally opposed to all siu, and mani- 
fesbing itself in godlike righteousness, is 
present and abides in them. Expositors 
of all theological tendencies, in all times, 
point to this, that the new life of believers, 
veritably begotten by regeneration from 
God, is simply incompatible with sin ;— 
the life which essentially alienates tho 
spirit from all sin, fills it with an irre- 
concilable hate against every sin, and 
urges it to an unceasing conilict aguinst 
all unrighteonsness. Luther excellently 
says, that a ehild of God in this conflict 
receives indeed wounds daily, but never 
throws away his arms or makes peace with 
his deadly foe. Sin is ever active, but no 
longer dominant: the normal direction of 
life’s energies in the believer is agaiust sin, 
js an absence of sin, a no-will-to-sin and a 
no-power-to-sin. He that is born of God 
hus become, from being a servant of sin, a 
servant of riglteonsness: according to the 
divine seed remaining in him, or, as St. 
Paul says, aceording to the inner man 
fRom. vii. 15 1.1, he will, and he ean 
work only that which is like God,— 
righteousness, though the flesh, not yet 
fully mortified, rebels and sinus: so that 
even in and by the power of the new life 
sin must he ever confessed, forgiveness 
received [eh. 1. 8 fh], the temptation of 
the evil one avoided and overeome [v. 18’, 
and self-purifieation and sanctifieation ear- 
ried on’). 10.) Zhe continuation of 
the former arguments with the insertion, 
in the litter half, of the new particular 
which is to form the argument of the next 
section. But this latter half belongs not 
only to that uext section, but to this as 
well: its assertion “ whosoerer doeth not 
righteousness, &e.,? is requisite for the 
earrying out fully of the assertion, “ Jn 
this, §e.,” which at the same time looka 
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t ch. ii. 29. 


uch. iv. 8, 


& xv. 12. 


ver. 23. ch.iv. 7,2). 2 John 5. 


backward and forward: baekward, for the 
children of God have already been de- 
signated by the absence of sin, ver. 9: 
forward, for the children of the devil are 
designated below by the presence of sin in 
the sccond half of the verse. In this (fact, 
cirewmstanee: 77 hetter than by this, which 
gives the idea that this is the on/y sign) 
are manifest (it has been asked, to whom ? 
Some say to God’s unerring eye alone. 
True, in the full and deep truth of the 
saying: but surely in degree and propor- 
tion to those whom the unetion from the 
Holy One enables to know all things: in 
proportion as sin is manifested, or hatred 
and avoidanee of sin is manifested, in a 
character. And the especial sign whieh 
follows, the sin of hate, is one whieh is 
plainly open to men’s eyes, at least in its 
ordinary manifestations) the children of 
God and the children of the devil (see 
these expressions explained and vindicated 
from the eharge of dnalism, above, ver. 8. 
Compare John viii. 4-4, Acts xiii. 10. 
cinus remarks well, “From the Apostle’s 
words it may clearly enough be collected, 
that between the sons of God and the sons 
of the devil there are none intermediate’): 
every one that doeth not righteousness 
(see ch. ii. 29) is not of God (is not a child 
of God), and he that loveth not his bro- 
ther (see below, these words pointing on 
to the next seetion). 

11—24.] Of brotherly love, as the sum 
and essence of righteousness: as Christ's 
command (ver. 11]: whereas in the world 
there is hate [12, 13]: bound up with life, 
as hate with death [14, 15]: finding its 
great pattern in Christ [16]; to be testi- 
fied not in word only but in deed [17, 18]; 
as the gronnd of contidence toward God 
and the granting of our prayers to Hin, 
being obedience to His will [19—22]; 
which obedience consists in faith and love 
[23], and is testified to by the witness of 
His Spirit [2]. 

Betore entering on ver. 11, the latter 
half of ver. 10 must be considered, as be- 
longing properly, in its sense, to this sec- 
tion, though in arrangement inseparable 
from the last. Phe “axed,” which binds 


So- 
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‘whosoever doeth not righteousness 
is not of God, “and he that loveth 
xohi.ei, NOt his brother. 11 For * this is the 
7 message that ye heard from the be- 
yJobn xiii. 54 Inning, Y that we should love one 
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‘doeth not righteousness is 
not of God, neither he 
that loveth not his brother. 
For this is the message 
that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should 


on the additional particular in the last 
clanse, serves, as in ver. 5, to co-ordinate 
that clause with the foregoing: not in this 
case as excluded from the forementioned 
category, but as one particular, taken out 
from among the general category, and put 
into a co-ordinate position with it. And it 
is thus put, as being the most eminent, and 
most of the nature of a summury, and cri- 
terion, of the rest, of any of those graces 
which are necessarily involved in righteous- 
ness. Augustine beautitully says, ‘* Love 
alone distinguishes between the children 
of God and the children of the devil. At 
may sign themselves with the sign of the 
cross of Christ: all may answer Amen: 
all may sing Halleluia: all may be bap- 
tized, may enter echurehes, may build 
the walls of the same: but the children 
of God are not distinguished from the 
children of the devil, exeept by Love.” 
And this love, thus constituted into the 
great test and touchstone, is necessarily 
the family love of brother for brother 
within the limits of those who are begotten 
of God. Universal love to man is a Chris- 
tian grace—bnt it is not that here spoken 
of: it neither answers the description of 
the “message” given in ver. 11, nor cor- 
respons to the context here in general, the 
drift of which is that a test of our belong- 
ing to God’s family is our love towards 
His children, who are our brethren in that 
family: ef. ch. v. 1 ff But, while there 
ean be no doubt that this is the right un- 
derstanding of the brotherly love here in- 
sisted on, we ineur at once a formal diffi- 
culty in applying this meaning to the ne- 
gative or exclusive side ot the test. He 
who does not love his brother, has in striet 
fact no brother to love, for he is not a child 
of God at all. Henee we must understand, 
strictly speaking, “his brother” in this 
ease as importing his hypothetical brother: 
hin who wonld be, were he himself a trne 
child of God, a brother, and, if so, neees- 
sarily beloved. That this love does not 
exist in him, demonstrates him not to be 
of God's family. 

11.] Because (proof that absence of love 
of the brethren excludes from God’s family) 
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love one another. % Not 
as Cain, who was of that 
wicked one, and slew his 
brother, Aud wherefore 
slew he him? Because 
his own works were eril, 
and his brother's righteous, 
3 Marvel not, my bre- 
thren, if the world hate you. 
Ww We know thet we have. h 
passed from death uato oo 
life, because we love the life, 
brethren, He that loveth | 


another. 


vel not, 


the message which ye heard from the 
beginning (the announcement which from 
the beginning of the preaching of the Gos- 
pel was made to you. ‘The term message 
is not here equivalent to command, though 
that which is cited is a commandment: 
but it is a command conveyed in words and 
by messengers, and thus become a message) 
is this, that we love one another. 

12, 13.) See summary above: example 
of the first instance of the world’s hate, 
by way of contrast. 12.| Not as Cain 
was, of the wicked one, and slew his bro- 
ther (the constraction is elliptie: but no- 
thing need be supplied as im A.V. Inthe 
words was of the wicked one we have a 
resumption of the expression “is of the 
devit”’ from above, ver. 8: the word wicked 
Leing used probably on account of his be- 
ing of the wicked oxe tollowiug. Observe, 
“his works were wicked” is the inference 
from that zreat proot which he gave of it 
by killing his brother: as is also the reason 
piven in what follows: see below. So that 
here the assertion of his being of the wicked 
one is, as above, strictly ethical, and in no 
way physical or dualistic: ‘Cain was the 
son not of God but of the devil, aut by gene- 
ration, but by imitation and suggestion.” 
Cornclius-a-lapide). And for what reason 
slew he him! because his [own] works 
were wicked, and those of his brother 
righteous (it has caused some difficulty, 
that no mention of this ethical citlerence 
is made in the narrative in Genesis. It 
has been supposed that the Apostle gathers 
it from God’s differing acceptance of the 
otterings of the two: others have called the 
ethical characters of the two the previous 
oecasion, Whereas the immediately exeiting 
cause was the deduction from acknow- 
ledged facts, of the wurder. But properly 
considered, the Apostle’s assertion here is 
ouly a proximate occasion. Tain murdered 
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and his brother’s righteous. 
brethren, if @the world #Jetnxv.2s, 
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2 Not as *Cain was, of #Gen.iv.4.8. 


Heb. xi. 4. 
Jude ll, 


13 Mar- 


19, & xvii. 


Mb>We know that we Miiit! 
beh. ii. 10. 


his brother: therefore he hated him : and 
hate belongs tothe children of the evil one,— 
classes him at onceamong those whose works 
are cvil, and who hate those who, ike Abel, 
are testified to (Heb. xi. 4] that they are 
of the children of God who work righteous- 
ness, Whatever might be the exeiting 
oceasion of the murder, this lay at the root 
—the hatred which the children of the devil 
ever bear to the children of God). 

13.| The connexion with ver. 12 is close : 
the world (the children of the devil) began 
so, and will ever goon as it begau. Marvel 
not, brethren, if (no doubt is expressed by 
this if. The hypothesis is set forth as ac- 
tually fulfilled) the world hateth you (this 
verse is in close sequence on the example 
just given: Cain being taken as the proto- 
type and exemplar of such hate). 

14, 15.] See summary above, on ver, 11, 
The connexion with the foregoing is very 
close. We learnt from ver. 10, that the 
love of the brethren is that which makes 
inanifest the children of God and the chil- 
dren of the devil, And now again, having 
spoken of the hate of the world as a thing 
to be looked for, the Apostle brings up this 
sign as one tending to comfort the child of 
God, and shew him that, netwithstanding 
the world’s hate, he has more to rejoice at 
than to fear from the fact: he is in life, 
they in death. We (emphatic: we whom 
the world hates: we, as set over against 
the world) know (see above, ver, 2: of cer- 
tain knowledge) that we have passed over 
out of death into life (in the original it is, 
out of the death into the life—the death, 
which reigns over the unregenerate: the 
life, which is revealed in Christ), because 
(gives the ground and cause, not of the 
having passed over, but of the knowledge 
ot having passed over) we love the bre- 
thren (here distinetly, our Christian bre- 
thren: the term being that well-known one 
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164 Every one that hateth 
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not his brother abideth 
in death. 5 Whasoever 
hateth his brother is @ 


wt ods his brother is a murderer: and Ye| murderer: and ye know 
ee CNLIV. 
eve. know that © no murderer hath eternal | ¢¢ 0 murderer hath 


Kev. xxi. 8, 
f Jon ni. 16, 
& aves. 
Rom. v. 8. 
Eph. v. 2, 25. 


life abiding in him, 


ch. iv. 9, 11. 


by which the body of Christians was repre- 
sented. For the Romanist and Socinian 
distortions of this verse, euriously running 
into one, see note in my Greck Test. It 
may eonduce to a right estimate of the 
doctrines of men and churches, and put 
younger Seripture students on their guard, 
to see the coneurrent habits and tenden- 
cies of interpreters apparently so opposite. 
When Pilate and Herod are friends, we 
know what work is in hand. But as a 
conelusion, I will quote the elear and faith- 
ful exposition of a greater and better man: 
“What do we know ? that we have passed 
from death into life. Whenee have we 
this knowledge? beeause we love the bre- 
thren. Let no one interrogate a man: let 
every one have recourse to his own heart: 
if he find there brotherly love, he may be 
sure that he has passed from death into 
life. He stands already on the right hand: 
let it not trouble him that as yet his glory 
is hidden ; when the Lord shall come, then 
shall he appear in glory. For he is grow- 
ing, but as yet in winter: the root grows, 
but the branehes are as it were dried up: 
within is the sap whieh grows, within are 
the leaves of trees, within are fruits, but 
they wait for summer”); he that loveth 
not (there is this time no qualifying ob- 
ject, as “his brother :” the absence of love 
from the eharacter is the sign spoken of), 
abideth in death (as before, “ia the death :? 
in that realm of death, in which all men 
are by nature. Jere again the absence of 
love is not the reason, why he remains in 
death; but the sign of his so remaining, 
The “passiag over” has not passed upon 
him. The words have no reference to future 
death, any further than as he who is and 
abides in death can but end in death: we 
may notice that he does not say, he who 
loveth not shall eome into death, as if he 
were speaking concerning eternal punish- 
ment, awaiting sinners in the future: but 
he says, “he who loveth not abideth in 
death.” Bede). 15.] Every one that 
hateth his brother is a manslayer (in these 
words, (1) “he that loveth not,” which 
preceded, is taken up by every one that 


eternal life abiding in him. 


16 f ‘yel 
Hereim 16 Hereby perceive we the 


hateth: shewing that the two are iden- 
tieal: the living spirit of man being inca- 
pable of a state of indifference: that he 
who has banished brotherly love has in fact 
abandoned himself to the rule of the oppo- 
site state. In the ethieal depth of the 
Apostle’s view, love and hate, like light 
and darkness, life and death, neeessarily 
suceeed, as well as necessarily exelude, one 
another. He who has not the one of ne- 
cessity has the other in each ease. (2) he 
who hates his brother is stated to be a 
manslayer. The example given, ver. 12, 
shewed the true and normal result of hate: 
and again in the Apostle’s ethical depth of 
view, as in our Lord’s own [ Matt. v. 21 ff, 
27 tf.J, he who falls under a state, falls 
under the normal results of that state car- 
ried ont to its issne. Ifa hater be not a 
murderer, the reason does not lie in bis 
hate, but in his lack of hate. “ Whoin we 
hate, we wish destroyed,’ says Calvin. 
Some would make a manslayer mean, a 
destroyer of Ais own soul. But this, as 
well as the view that it is the murder of 
his brother’s sow! which is intended, by 
provoking him to anger and diseord,— errs 
by pressing the reference to the example of 
Cain above. Some again would interpret 
it by a reference to John viii, 44, under- 
stood as pointing to the ruin of Adam by 
the Tempter. But as Diisterdieck re- 
marks, far rather should we say that this 
passage throws back a light on that pas- 
suge, and makes it likely that the case of 
Cain, and not that of Adam, is ¢here re- 
ferred to); and ye know that every man- 
slayer hath not (is without the possession 
of) eterna] life abiding in him (ye know, 
viz. by your own knowledge of what is 
patent and axiomatic in itself. We must 
not fall into the error of referring the say- 
ing to the future loé of the murderer : it 
regards his present state, and is another 
way of saying that he “abideth in death,” 
ver. 1d. Eternal life, whieh abides in 
God’s children, which is the living growth 
of the seed of God in them, is evideneed by 
love: if the very crown and issue of hate, 
homicide, be present, it is utterly impossi« 
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love of God, because he laid | hhaye we the knowledee of love, that 


down hix life for us: and 
we ought to tay down our 


He knd down his life for us: 


and 


lives fur the brethren,| We ought to lay down our lives for 


W But whose hath this| the brethren. 


world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and 


7 By . F Deut. xv, 7. 
* But & whoso larly Best sez. 


this world’s sustenance, and behold- 


shutteth up his bowels of [eth his brother having need, and 
shutteth up his heart from him, 


ble that this germ of life ean be coexistent 
with it; can be tirmly impluted and 
abiding [see Johu vy, 388] in the man). 
16—18.| Description and enforcement of 
true lore, ‘The Apostle has hitherto shewn 
that brotherly love is the truest test as 
between the children of God and the ehil- 
dren of the devil. But, that uo one may 
deceive himself or be deceived by others, 
it is now necessary to lay down, what is 
true and Christian love. 16.) drain- 
ple of true loee in Christ, and enforcement 
of it on us. In this (see above, ver. 10, 
and note, ch. ii, 3) we have the know- 
ledge of (“we have arrived at and pos- 
sess the apprehension of :” knowledge, 
as an act of the understanding proceed- 
ing on intellectual grounds. Here how- 
ever it is used entirely within the sphere 
of the Christian lite of union with 
Christ. None can understand true love as 
shewn in this its highest example, but he 
who is one with Christ, and has felt and 
does feel that love of His in its power on 
himself. See note on ch. ii. 3) love (i. e. 
what love is: the nature of love true and 
genuine: that perteetion of love, which we 
ure commending. So most ot the Com- 
mentators. Some have held to the inser- 
tion of the words “ef God” (as A. V.) 
atter love, which has hardly any authority. 
But there can be but little doubt that the 
other is the right view. The love of God 
to us is not that which would, as suek, be 
adduecd as a pattern to us of brotherly 
love; it is true that in the depth of the 
matter, all true love is love after that pat- 
tern: but in a passage so logieally bound 
together it is much wore probable that the 
term eommon to the two, Christ and our- 
selves, woukd be, not divine love, which as 
such is peculiar to Him, but love itself 
siuply, that of which Ife has given the 
great example which we are to follow), that 
He (Chirist, as the words beyond question 
shew) laid down His life for us (i.e. died : 
not as Grotins, who in wl the places where 
it occurs maintains that it is only to expose 
life to doager, which would entirely ener- 


vate the Apostle’s saying here. The term 
for us carries in it and behind it all that 
we kuew of the nature of the death which 
is spoken of: but the viearionsness aud 
atoning power of Christ’s death are not 
here in consideration : it is looked on here 
as the greatest possible proof of love, us in 
John xv, 13): and we (emphatic: we on 
our part, as followers of Clirist) ought on 
behalf of the brethren to lay down our 
lives (on lives, Socinus says well: © He 
says not, that we ought to lay down our 
‘life,’ as it’ one were bouud to die for tuany, 
but, our 2eves, because each ought to die 
for each.” The Apostle states the duty ge- 
nerally : and thus stated it ts clear enough, 
As Christ did in pursuance of His love, so 
ought we to do in pursuanee of ours, bound 
as we are to Llim not by the mere foree of 
an outward example, but by the power of 
an inward life. But naturally and neces- 
sarily the precept finds its applieation only 
in those eases where our Heavenly Father’s 
will sets the oflering of such a suerifice in 
the course and pursuanee of our brotherly 
love, whieh He has ordained), 

17.| But (“by the adversative connexion 
of ver. 17 with ver. 16 the Apostle marks 
the passage from the greater, whieh is 
justly demanded of us, to the lesser, the 
violation of which is all the more a trans- 
gression of the law just prescribed.” Diis- 
terdicck) whosoever hath the world’s sus- 
tenance, and beholdeth (the Greek word 
gives more than “see¢h,” which would 
imply only the easual sight: it is the 
standing and looking on as a spectator: 
so that it ever involves not the eye only, 
but the mind also, in the sight: it is to 
contemplate, not simply to see. St. Jolin 
is very fond of this word, and wherever it 
oecurs, this its meaning may be more or 
less traced. There is then in this unmer- 
ciful man not merely the being aware of, 
but the deliberate contemplation of the 
distress of his brother) his brather having 
need, and shutteth up (the shutting is 
then and there done, as the result of the 
contemplation: not a mere constitutional 
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hardness of heart, but an aet of exclusion 
from sympathy following deliberately on 
the heholding of his brother’s distress) his 
bowels (i. e. his heart, the seat of compas- 
sion: as so often in the New Test., this 
expression carries the idea of turning away 
trom him. As Disterdieek remarks, the 
tact that a iman shuts up his heart against 
his brother, ineludes in it the tact that 
that brother is excluded from the heart 
thus shut up), how (ean it be that ? as in 
ch. iv. 20) doth the love of God (i. e. from 
the very express filling out of the thonght 
in ch. ty. 20, “dere te God; not God’s 
love to ns. See also eh. ii. 5, where we 
have the same expression and reference to 
the love of God being ina man. The eon- 
text indeed here inight seem, as the men- 
tion of Christ’s love to us as so imie- 
diately preceded, to require the other 
meaning; or at least, that of “the love 
whereot God hath set us a pattern :” and 
accordingly both these have been held. 
Bnt [see not how we ean escape the foree 
of the passages above cited) abide in him 
(Liicke and Diisterdieek are disposed to 
lay a stress on the word abide here, 
thereby opening a door tor the view that 
the love of God may indeed he in him in 
some sense, but not as a tirm abiding prin- 
ciple; that at all events at the moment 
when he thus shuts up his bowels of eom- 
passion, it is not abiding in him. But 
this would seem to violate the ideal strict- 
ness of the Apostle’s teaehing, and the 
true sense rather to be, How ean we 
think of such an one as at all possessing 
the love of God in any proper sense?” 
giving thus much emphasis to the word 
abide. Here again, as above in the 
ease of the duty of laying down life for a 
brother, many questions of casnistry have 
heen raised as to the nature and extent of 
the duty of almsgiving, on which it is im- 
possible to enter here. The safest answers 
to them all will be found in the Christian 
conscience enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
guiding the Christian heart warmed by the 
Fving presenee of Christ) ? 

18.] Erkortation to true hrotherly 


18 Little children, i let us 
not love with word, neither with 
tongue; but in deed and in truth. 
19 And herein + shall we know * that 
we are of the truth, and shall per- 
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compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love ef God 
in him? 8 My little chil- 
dren, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue ; 
but in deed and in truth. 
19 And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth, 


fove;: following naturally on the example 
ot the want of it given in the last verse. 
Little children, let us not love with word, 
nor yet with tongue, but (let us love) 
in deed and truth (there is some little 
difficulty in assiguing these words their 
several places in the eontrast. Notice 
first, that the two former, with word and 
with tongue, simply relate to the tzstru- 
ment, Whereas the two latter are tmtro- 
dueed by the preposition 2, denoting the 
element in whieh. The true aeeount of 
the arrangement seems to be, that the 
usual eoutrast of word and deed is more 
sharply defined by the explanatory terms, 
tongue and truth: with the tongue giving, 
by making the mere bodily member the 
instrument, more precisely the idea of ab- 
senee of truth than even with word, and 
in truth more definitely the idea of its 
presence than even in deed. As conneeted 
with the exhortation in this verse, I may 
cite the tradition reported by Jerome in his 
Commentary on Gal. vi. 10: “ The blessed 
Jobn, the Evangelist, living on at Ephesus 
into extreme old age, and being with dith- 
culty borne by the hands of his diseiples 
to ehureh, when he could not sustain his 
utteranee for mare words, used to say no 
more at exch meeting than this: ‘ Little 
children, love one another. At last his 
diseiples and the brethren who were pre- 
sent, being wearied at hearing always the 
sane words, said, ‘ Master, why dost thou 
always go on saving this?’ The answer 
was worthy of St. John: ¢Beeause it is 
the Lerd’s command ; and if this only be 
done, it is enonglr’ **). 

19 - 24.) See the summary at ver. 11. 
The blessed effects of trae brotherly 
love as a test of the Christian state. 

19, 20.| [And] in this (see above, 
vv. 10. 16. Tt here refers to what had 
gone before: viz. to the fulfilment of 
the exhortation in ver. 18, as the future 
shews: “which thing if we do, ....?) 
we shall know (on the fwiure, see above. 
It is the result consequent on the fulfil- 
ment. of the condition implied in herein) 
that we are of the truth (“ie,” says 
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and shall assure our hearts | sade our hearts before him, 
if our heart condemn us, it is be- 


before hin, 79 For if our 
heart condemn us, God ts 


(eumenins, “in the faet of our loving 
not with word, but in deed and in truth: 
Deenuse he wha says one thing and does 
another, not in his deed being consonant 
to his profession, is a Har and nog true.” 
But, true as this is, and self-evident, it 
does not reach the depth of the meaning 
ot, ave our source from. To be in the 
truth, is a different matter from to be 
trathful or true men. Estius approaches 
the meaning, understanding the truth to 
he the truth of God in His promises, and 
so are of the truth to mean “are of the 
number of the eleet.” Bede’s interpreta- 
tion, ‘‘of the truth, which is God,” in 
which Calvin and others agree, is nearer 
still: but had the Apostle intended this, 
he surely would have written “of God.” 
The Lutheran commentators have come 
nearer still, making the truth to be ¢he 
word of truth by which we are begotten 
anew unto God. But why stop at that 
which after all is itself of the truth ? why 
not monut up to the Truth itself, that 
pure and objective Truth which is the 
common substratum and essential quality 
of the Spirit Himself, of the Word, of 
those who are born of the Word by the 
Spirit ?), and shall persuade our hearts 
before him (i. e. and in and by this same 
sign, shall still the questionings of our 
hearts before God, by the assuranee that 
we are Ilis true ehildren. St. John uses 
the heart for the innermost seat of our 
feelings und passions: of alarm [John xiv. 
1, 27), of mourning [xvi. 61, of joy [xvi 
22]. It was into the Aear?t of Judas that 
the devil put the intent of betraying the 
Lord [xili. 2]: and the Aeart here is the 
inward judge of the man,—whose oftiee is, 
s0 to say, promoted by the conscienee, 
aceusing or else exeusing [Rom. fi. 15]. 
Then, as to shall persuade, there is uo 
need to give to the verb any unusual 
incaning. It does not mean “ quiet” or 
assure,” except in so far as its ordinary 
import, “ persuade,” takes this tinge from 
the context. 

It must be plain from what has been 
said, that the future, shall persuade, is 
not, on aceount of the words “ before 
Him,” to be taken as referring to the 
future day of judgment, as some have 
done. In eh. iy. 17, which is in some 
respects parallel with this, that day is 
expressly named: whereas in our passage, 
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20.1 Poy 11 Cor. iv. 4. 


an equally elear indieation is given, by the 
parallelism of the two future verbs, “ shkald 
know” and “shall persuade,” that no 
such reference is intended. before Him 
is not, at His appearing, but, ia Lles 
sight, as placed before His all-secing eye. 

20.) takes up this matter of the per- 
suading our hearts before God, and shews 
its true importance and rationale. This is 
earried on in the following verses, but is 
here and in ver, 21 pkteed as its ground. 
If our heart, before Him, judges us un- 
favourably—we may be quite sure that 
He, knowing more thin our heart does, 
judges us more unfivourably still: if our 
heart condemn us not, again before Hin, 
judging and secing in the light of Mis 
eountenanee, then we know that we are 
at one with Elim, and those consequences 
follow, which are set forth in ver, 22. 

The many difficulties whieh oceur in 
rendering this verse eannot be presented 
to the mere English reader. They will be 
found discussed in my Greck Test. The 
context appears to stand thus. The Apostle 
in ver. 19 has said that by the presenee of 
genuine love we shall know that we are of 
the truth, and shall persuade our hearts in 
God’s presenee. He then proeeeds to en- 
large on this perseading our hearts ia 


general. If our heart eondemn us, what 
does it import? If our heart aequit ns, 
what? The condemnation, and acquittal, 


are plainly and necessarily opposed, both 
in hypothesis and in result. If the eoi- 
solatory view of ver. 20 is taken,—as 
softening our self-condemnation by the 
contorting thought of God’s greatness and 
infinite merey,—then the general result of 
vv. 20, 21 will be, whether our heart eon- 
demn us or not, we have eomfort and as- 
surance: and then what would be the 
import of our persuading our hearts at 
all? But on the other interpretation, the 
condemnatory sense of ver. 20—as intensi- 
fying our self-condemnation by the thought 
that the cause of it is God, knowing more 
of our sin than we do—then, taken with 
some modifieations, all will be clear. I say, 
taken with some modifications : beeause the 
seuse has been much obscured by the mis- 
take of introducing the particular case 
treated in ver. 18 into the general state- 
ments of vv. 20, 21. It is not, If onr 
heart condemn us for want of brotherly 
love: but this test is dropped, and the 
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general subject. of the testimony of our 
hearts is entered npon. Thus we get the 
context and rendering, as follows): be- 
cause (as if it were said, and this per- 
suading our hearts before Him is for usa 
vital matter, seeing that eondemnation and 
acquittal by our own hearts bring each 
such a weighty conclusion with it) if our 
heart condemn us, it is because (our self 
condemnation is founded on the faet, that) 
God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things (i. e. the condemning testimony 
of ovr conseienee is not alone, but is a 
token of One sitting above our conscience 
and greater than our conscience: heeause 
our conscience is but the faint echo of His 
voice who knoweth all things: if it eon- 
demn us, how mueh more He? and there- 
fore this persuading, for which this verse 
renders a reason, becomes a thing of in- 
estimable import, and one which we can- 
not neglect, seeing that the absence of it 
is an index to our standing condemned of 
God. And then, having given the reason 
why the condemnation should be set at 
rest by the persuasion, he goes on to give 
the blessed results of the persuasion itself 
in vv. 21, 22), 21.] Beloved (there is no 
adversative particle, because this addvess 
throws up the contrast quite strongly 
enough, as introducing the very matter 
on which the context lays the emphasis, 
viz., the persuading our hearts), if our 
heart condemn us not, we have confidence 
towards God (said generally; not with 
direct reference to that whieh follows ver. 
22, which indeed is one form of this con- 
fidence: see ch. v.11, where the eonnexion 
is similar. The confidence here spoken of 
is of course present, not futnre in the day 
of judgment. towards God, i. ¢. with 
reference to God: but more than that: to 
God-ward, in our aspect as turned towards 
and looking to God. It must be re- 
membered that the words are said in the 
full light of the reality of the Christian 
state,—where the heart is awakened and 
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greater than our heart, and 
21m Be knoweth all things. 91 Be- 
loved, if our heart condemn 
us not, then have we con- 
Jidence toward God, 2? And 
| whatsoever we ask, we re- 
ceive of him, because we 
peeee his commandments, 
and do those things that 





enlightened, and the testimony of the Spirit 
is active: where the heart’s own deceit does 
not eome into consideration as a disturb- 
ing element), 22.] and (such another 
“and” as that in verse 10 above, where, 
after the general statement, “and” intro- 
dueed the partieular instanee in which the 
general truth was earried forward. So 
here: By dwelling and walking in love, 
we can alone gain that approval of our 
eonselienee as God’s children, which brings 
real eonfideuce in Him and real intereom- 
munion in prayer, which is a result and 
proof of that eontidenee) whatsoever we 
ask, we receive (present: not put for 
future, as Grotius thinks. The Apostle is 
setting forth actual matter of faet) from 
Him (these words must be taken in all 
their simplicity, without capricious and 
arbitrary limitations. Like all the say- 
ings of St. John, they proceed on the 
ideal truth of the Christian state. “The 
ehild of God,” as Huther says, “asks for 
nothing which is against the will of its 
Father ”), because (ground of the above 
receiving) Wwe keep His commandments, 
and do the things which are pleasing in 
His sight (on the last expression [and 
parallelism] see Exod. xv. 26; also Deut. 
vi. 18, xii. 25, Ezra x. 11, Isa. xxxviii. 3. 
It is added, not as explanatory of keeping 
His commandments, but to eonnect with 
His granting our prayers, sinee our lives 
are in accord with His good pleasure. 
This however brings us to the theological 
diffieulty of our verse, wherein it would 
seem at first sight as if the granting of 
our prayers by God depended, as its me- 
ritorious efficient, on our keeping of His 
eommandments and domg that whieh 
pleases Him. And so soine of the Roman- 
Catholie expositors here. But both here 
and elsewhere the solution of the difficulty 
is very casy, if separated from the party 
words of theology, and viewed in the light 
of Seripture itself. Out of Christ, there 
are no good works at all: entrauce into 
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23 ind this 
mandment, That we should 
believe on the name of his 
Son Jesus Christ, and lore 
one another, as he gave us 
commandment, 74 And he 
that keepcth his commana- 
ments dielleth tn him, and 
he in him, And hereby we 


is his com- 


ment. 


Christ is not won nor merited by them. 
Iu Christ, every work done of faith is 
good and is pleasing to God. The doing 
of such works is the working of the life 
of Christ in us: they are its sign, they its 
fruits: they are not of us, but of it and of 
Him. ‘Fhey are the measure of our Chris- 
tian life: according to their abundanee, so 
is our access to God, so is our reward trom 
God: for they are the steps of our likeness 
to God. Whatever is atrributed to them 
as an efficient eause, is attributed not to 
us, but to Him whose fruits they are. 
Because Christ is thns manifested in us, 
God hears our prayers, which He only 
hears fur Christ’s sake: because His Spirit 
works thus abundantly in us, He listens to 
our prayer, which in that measure has be- 
come the voice of His Spirit. So that no 
degree of ctficacy attributed to the good 
works of the child of God need surprise 
us: it is God recognizing, God vindieating, 
God multiplying, God glorifying, His own 
work in us. So that when, e. g., Cornelius- 
a-lapide says, “It is econgruous, and the 
eongruous reward of obedience and recon- 
ciliation (friendship), that if man does the 
will of God, God in His turn should do the 
will of man,” all we can reply is that such 
nduality, such a reciprocity, does not exist 
for Christians: we are ia God, He in us: 
and this St. John continually insists on. 
We have no claim from without: He 
works in us to do of His good pleasure : 
and the works which He works, which we 
work, manifest before Him, and before all, 
that we are His children. ‘The assertion, 
“whatsoever we ask, we receive,’ I reserve 
to be treated of on ch. vy. 14, 15, where it 
is set forth more in detail). 

23.) Summing up of all these command- 
ments in ones farth in Christ, and bro- 
therly love aceording to Christ’s command. 
And (see “a@ud’” similarly used, eh. i. 5, 
ii. 17, iii, 3) His commandment (“he 
mentions,” says Bede, ‘but one com- 
mundinent, and then subjoins feo, faith 
and love,as being inseparable the one from 
the other. For we cannot love one another 
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34 And this is his commandment, a Jonn v1 2°, 
That we should believe the name of 
his Son Jesus Christ, ?and love one + Matt. xxii.s9. 
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rightly without the faith of Christ, nor 
can we truly believe in the name of Jesus 
Christ without love”) is this, That we 
should believe the name (this unusual 
expression is well exphiined by Calvin and 
Beza,—the word “xame” has reference 
to the preaching of Him; so that to 
believe His Name is, to believe the Gospel 
message concerning Him, and Him as living 
in it, in all His fulness) of His Son Jesus 
Christ, and love one another, even as 
He gave us commandment (it seems 
natural, with the generality of Commen- 
tators, to understand Christ as intended 
by He, and by the commandment, John 
xii. 3-4, xv. 12, xvi. 17). 

24a.) General return, with reference 
to what has been said in the last verses, 
to the great key-note of the Epistle, 
abide in Him, with which the former 
part of it eonelnded, ch. ii. 28. This keep- 
ing of His (God’s) commandments is the 
abiding in God: this ef which brotherly 
Jove is the first and most illustrious example 
and summary. So that the exhortation 
given at the beginning of this portion of 
the Epistle is still in the Apostle’s mind, 
as again ch. iv. 15, 16, and v. 20; see 
also ch. ii. 6, iii. 6, 9. And he that 
keepeth His (God’s) commandments, 
abideth in Him (God), and He (God) in 
him (some hold that He and Him are to 
be referred to Christ. And no doubt they 
would be perfectly true, and according to 
our Lord’s own words, when thus applied : 
see John xiv. 15, xv. 5 fh Still, from the 
context [see below], it is better to refer 
them to the ehief subject, viz. to God. 
In the sense, the difference ts not im- 
portant. It is one of the most difficult 
questions in the explanation of this most 
difficult of Epistles, to assign sach expres- 
sions as the present definitely to their pre- 
cise personal object). 24 b.] And of 
one part of this mutual indwelling there is 
asign and token, given us by God Himself, 
viz. the Holy Spirit. By the mention of the 
Spirit, the Apostle makes these words the 
note of transition to the subject of the next 
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false prophets are gone out into the) prophets are gone out into 
world. 7 Herein know ye the Spirit, the world. * Hereby know 





section, ch. iv. 1—6, which is parenthie- 
tieal, of the discerning of true and false 
spirits, and after which the main subject 
of brotherly love is resumed again. And 
in this we (all the children of God; not, 
as the Roman-Catholic expositors, the 
Apostles, or the apostolic church, only) 
know that He abideth in us, from (or by 
—out of the fact) the Spirit which He 
gave us (uot, hath given, as A.V. The 
giving here took place at a certain time, 
by a definite act, viz. on the day of 
Pentecost, when the Father bestowed the 
Holy Spirit on the Chureh. And this word 
gave is one sign that the whole is to be 
referred to the Father: seeing that our 
Lord says, “I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you azother Comforter, the 
Spirit of Truth,’ John xiv. 16. This 
indwelling Spirit of God is to the child of 
God the spring and source of his spiritual 
life, the sure token of his sonship, Rom. 
vill. 14, 15, Gal. iv. 6, and of his union 
with God in Christ). 

Cuap. IV. 1—6.] Warning against, and 
eriteria whereby to distinguish, false teach- 
ing. This passage takes up again, with re- 
fercnee to this pertion of the Epistle, the 
similar warning given in the former por- 
tion, ch. ii, IS th [t is intimately con- 
nected with what has immediately pre- 
ceded. By brotherly love we are to know 
that we ure of the truth, iii. 19,—and the 
token that MWe abideth in us is to be the 
Spirit whieh He gave us. This Spirit, the 
Spirit of Truth, it becomes then all-im- 
portant for us to be able to distinguish, 
and not to be led astray by any false 
spirits pretending to his character and 
otlice. Such false spirits there are, which 
are not of God, but of the world, and 
which make np that spirit of antichrist, of 
which prophecy had already spoken. 

1.] Beloved (so ver. 7, and ch. iil. 2, 21, 
marking a transition to a subject on which 
the Apostle affectionately bespeaks their 
earnest attention), believe not every spirit 
(this expression, as also, “the spirits,” in- 
dicating plurality of spirits, wre to be 





explained by the fact that both the 
Spirit of Truth and the spirit of error 
speak by the spirits of men who are their 
organs. So we have, in reference to pro- 
phecy, 1 Cor. xiv. 32, “ The spirits of 
prophets are subject to prophets.” By the 
nature of the testimony of the human 
spirits, we shal] know whether tlicy are of 
God or not; whether they are organs of 
the spirit of truth, or of the spirit of error. 
It will be observed that this interpretation 
of “every spirit,’ and the Apostle’s way 
of speaking, rest on the assumption of 
there being One Spirit of Truth, from 
God, and one spirit of error, from the 
world ; as opposed to all rationalizing in- 
terpretations, and also to all figurative 
understanding of the word. It is not 
the men themselves, but their spirits as 
the vehicles of God’s Spirit or the spirit 
of antichrist, that are in question), but 
try the spirits (this frying is enjoined not 
on the church by her prelates, as the 
foman-Catholie expositors, but on all 
believers, as even some of them reluctantly 
admit; und the test is one of plain matter 
of fact, of which any one can be judge. 
The Church by her rulers is the authorita- 
tive assertor of the result of this fr¢a7 in 
the shape of official adoption or rejection, 
but only as moved by her component 
faithful members, aceording to whose 
scnse those her formularies are drawn, of 
which her anthorities are the exponents) 
whether they are of God (bear the cha- 
racter of an origin from Him): because 
(ground for the necessity of this trial) 
many false-prophets (called “ many anti- 
christs,’ ch. ii. 18: prophets, not as 
foretelling future things, but as the mouth- 
pieces of the spirté which inspires them. 
Compare 2 Pet. ii, 1, where the New Test. 
false teachers are called “false teachers,” 
and compared to the Old Test. “ false 
prophets”) are gone forth (viz. from him 
who sent them: even as Jesus Himself is 
said, John viii, 42, xiii, 8, xvi. 27, 28, 
to have come forth from God. Or we 
may take it as in ch. ii. 19, wend out from 
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ye the Spirit of God: Every 
spirit that confesscth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the 
Jlesh is of Gad : 3 and every 
spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God: 
and this is that spirit of 
antichrist, whereof ye have 
heard that tt should come; 
and even now already is it 
in the world. 4 Ye are of 
God, little children, and 
have overeome them: be- 
cause greater is he that is 
in you, than he that is 
in the world. * They are 


fesseth 


in the 


in you, 
world. 





usy—from the Church: but the other is 
more likely) into the world (compare 
John xvi. 28, which tends to fix the mean- 
ing of the words “are gone forth” above). 

2,3.) Test, whereby the spirits are 
to be tried. In this (see above, ch. iii. 10, 
&e.) ye know (apprehend, recognize) the 
Spirit of God (the Holy Spirit, present, 
inspiring, und working in men’s spirits): 
Every spirit which confesseth (the 
action is attributed to the spirit, which 
really is that of the man by the spirit. 
The confession is neeessarily, from the 
context here, not the genuine and aseer- 
tained agreement of lips and life, but the 
outward and open profession of faith: see 
2 Johu 7—10, where bringing this doe- 
trive is its equivalent) Jesus Christ come 
in the flesh (not equivalent to, as A. V., 
“that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” 
If it were, the confession, or the preaching, 
would be simply of the faet enouneed: 
whereas in each ease it is the Person 
who is the object, or primary predicate: 
the participle carrying the attributive, or 
secondary predieate. This is abundantly 
shewn here, by the adversative clause, 
where it is simply “ not confessing Jesus.” 
The confession required is, “ Jesus Christ 
come in the flesh.’ This perfeet gives the 
present endurance of a past historical fact. 
The words imply the pre-existenee and 
incarnation by their very terms: but 
they do not assert these doctrines, only the 
verity of our Lord’s human nature), is of 
God (has its origin and inspiration from 
Him by His Spirit). 3 a.] con- 
versely ; and every spirit which does not 
confess (literally, by the form of the 
clause, “refuseth to confess”) Jesus (in 
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of God: ‘Every spirit that con- a1 cor. sits. 
chev. 
Jesus 
flesh is of God: Sand © every spirit ¢ hii 22. 


Christ eome in the 


Jobn 7. 


that confesseth not Jesus [ft Christ t these words 
come mm the flesh] is not of God: 
and this is the [spirit] of anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that 
it cometh; and Snow already is it 
world. 
little children, and have overeome &%¥-+ 
them: beeause greater is he that is 

than "he that 1s in_ the ngonn sisi. 
5iThey are of the world: 


are omitted 
in the Alezane 
drine and 
Fatican 
MSS., but 
contained in 
the Sinaitic 
MS,, and in 
the ancient 
Syriac ver- 


48 Ye are of God, ¢2Thess.ii,7. 
ch. ii. 13, 22. 


& xiv. 30, & 
aviedl, 
1 Cor, ii. 12, 


Eph. ji. 2. & vi. 12. i John iii. 31. 


the complex of all that He is and has 
beeome, iuvolved as it is in His having 
come in the flesh), is not of God. 

3 b.] This has been already virtually 
explained on eh. ii. 18, And this is the 
[spirit] of antichrist (so nearly all the 
Commentators supply the ellipsis, and 
rightly) [of] which ye have heard (the 
reference is not to cli. ii. 18, but to the 
course of their Christian instruction in 
which this had been taught them) that it 
cometh (the present used as so often of that 
which is a thing fixed and determined, with- 
out any reference to time: “that it should 
come” of the A. V. is in sense very good, 
but does not quite suit the perteet “ye have 
heard,” which seems grammatically in 
English to require “ that it shall eome:” 
“that it must come” would perhaps be 
better), and now it is in the world already 
(viz., in the person of these false prophets, 
who are its organs). 4.) Ye (so we 
had ye, ch. ii. 24, 27: his readers clearly 
and sharply set against the antichristian 
teachers) are of God, little children 
(thus he ever speaks to his readers, as 
being ebildren of God, see ch. iii, 1 tf, 
13 if, 19, 24, &e.), and have overeome 
(there need not be any evading or softening 
of this perfect: see ch. ii, 14. It is faith 
ontrunning sight: the vietory is certain in 
Him who said, “ Zhave overcome the world,” 
John xvi. end. The ground of this as- 
surance follows) them (the false prophets, 
thns identified with antichrist), because 
greater is He [that is] in you than he 
{that is]in the world. He [that is} 
in you is most naturally understood of 
Gop, seeing that “ye are of God” pre- 
ceded; for he who is “of God” has God 
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therefore speak they of the world, 
k John «v.10 and * the world heareth them, © We 
John vii.a7, are of God: 'he that knoweth God 
1cor. xiv-3% heareth us; he that is not of God 
From this we know 
spirit of truth, and the spirit 


2Cor. x. 7. 
heareth not us. 


m Isa. viii. 20. ™ the 
John xiv. 17. 
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of the world: therefore 
speak they of the world, 
and the world heareth them. 
6 Weare of God: he that 
knoweth God heareth us; 
hethat is notof God heareth 
not us. Hereby know we 
the spirit of truth, and the 


Beh iii 10,1 of error. 7" Beloved, let us love | sp7éeferror. 7 Beloved, 
3. 5 


dwelliug in him. Though, as Disterdieck 
remarks, it matters not much whether we 
take it thus, or of the indwelling of God 
by His Spirit, or of the life of Christ in 
believers. he [that is} in the world 
is the devil, the prince of this world, 
Having said this, he proceeds in the next 
verse to identify these false prophets with 
the world of which he has spoken. 

5.}| They are of the world (this description 
is not ethical merely, but betokens the 
origi and source of that which they are 
and teach, as “ye are of God” did on the 
other side. That origin and source is the 
world, unregenerate human nature, ruled 
over and possessed by the devil, the 
prince of this world): for this cause they 
speak of (not coxcerning, but of, as out 
of and from; the material of what they 
say being worldly. Bengel) the world, 
and the world heareth them (loving as it 
does its own, who are of it, John xy. 18, 
from which our verse is mainly taken : 
see also Jol vill. 47, xviii. 37). 

6.] contrast. We (emphatic, as opposed 
to them ; but who are meant? The Apos- 
tles and their companions in the ministry, 
or all believers? Or again, all teachers of 
God’s truth, the Apostles included? It is 
hardly likely that the wider meaning has 
place here, seeing that 1) he has before 
said “ye are of God,” and 2) he is here 
opposing one set of teachers to another. 
On the other hand, it is not likely that he 
should contine what is said to the Apostles 
only: such as are mentioned with praise in 
3 John 5—8 would surely be included) are 
of God (sec above): he that knoweth 
(apprehendeth : hath any faculty for the 
knowledge of. The Apostle sets him that 
knoweth God in the place of him that is 
of God, as belonging more iminediately to 
the matter in hand, the hearing, and re- 
ceiving more knowledge. This Anowing 
God, the apprehension and recognition of 
God, is the peculiar property of God's 
children, not any natural faculty in which 
one unrenewed man differs from another) 


God heareth us: he who is not of God 
doth not hear us (here we must remember 
earefully, what the context is, and what its 
purpose. The Apostle is giving a test to 
distinguish, not the children of God from 
those who are not children of God, but the 
spirit of truth trom the spirit of error, as 
is clear from the words following. And 
this he does by saying that in the ease of 
the teachers of the truth, they are heard 
and received by those who apprehend God, 
but refused by those who are not of God. 
It is evident then that these two terms 
here, “he that knoweth God,” and “he 
that is not of God,” represent two patent 
matters of fact,—two classes open and 
patent to all: one of them identical with 
the world above: the other cousisting of 
those of whom it is said above, “ Ve know 
the Father”. . . “yeknow Him that is 
Srom the beginning,” ch. ii. 18, 14. How 
these two classes are what they are, it is 
not the purpose of this passage to set forth, 
nor need we here enquire: we have else- 
where tests to distinguish them, ch. iii. 9, 
10, and have there gone into that other 
question. We have a striking parallel, in 
fact the key to these words, in the saving 
of our Lord to Pilate, John xviii. 37). 
From this (viz., not the whole foregoing 
train of eireumstanees; nor, those tests 
proposed in vv. 2, 3; but the faets set 
forth in vv. 5, 6: the reception of the false 
teachers by the world: the reception of 
the true teachers by those that apprehend 
God, and their rejection by those who are 
not of God. The same point is touched by 
our Lord in John x. 8, “but the sheep did 
nat hear them”) we know (in this nnem- 
phatie first person the Apostle ineludes his 
readers: we, all God’s children. know, 
distinguish, recognize, as so often) the 
Spirit of truth (the Spirit that eometh of 
God and teacheth truth) and the spirit of 
error (the spirit that cometh of the devil, 
teaching lies and seducing men into error : 
see ch. i. 8, i). 26). 

7—21.] ‘The Apostle again takes up his 
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let us love one another: 
for love is of God; and 
every one that loveth is 
bora of God, and kuoweth 
God. 8 He that loreth not 
kuoweth not God; for God 
islove. ° Iu this was mani- 


exhortations to brotherly love, but this 
time in nearer and deeper connexion with 
our birth from God, and knowledge of Him 
who is Himself Love, vv. 7,8. This last 
fact he proves by what God has done for 
us in and by His Son, vv. 9—16: and es- 
tablishes the necessary connexion between 
love to God and love to man, vv. 17—-21. 

The passage is in connexion with 
what went before, but by links at first sight 
not very apparent. The great theme of 
the whole was enomiced eh. it. 29. The 
consideration of that has passed into the 
consideration of that righteousness in its 
highest and purest form of love, which has 
been recommended, and grounded on His 
love to us, in ch. iii. 11—18, where the 
testimony of our hearts eame in, and was 
explained—the great test of His presence 
in us being the gift of His Spirit, iii. ult. 
Then from the necessity of distinguishing 
and being sure of that Ilis Spirit, have been 
inserted the foregoing tests and eautions 
respeeting truth and error. And now he 
returns to the main subject. The Axoweth 
God, is and hath been begotten of God, 
the taking up again of God’s love to us in 
Christ at ver. 9 from ch. ni. 16, the reitera- 
tion of the testimony of the Spirit in ver. 
13, all serve to shew that we are reading 
no collection of spiritual apophthegms, but 
a close and conneeted argument, though 
not in an ordinary style. 

7, 8.) Beloved (as before, marks the fer- 
vency and affection of the Apostle turning 
to his readers with another solemn exhor- 
tation. Here the word is especially appro- 
priate, seeing that his own heart is full of 
that love which he is enjoining), let us love 
one another : because (he nt once rests the 
exhortation on the deepest ground) love 
(abstract, in the widest sense, as the fol- 
lowing words shew) is from God (has its 
origin and souree in God: He is the well- 
spring and ceutre of all love); and every 
one that loveth (there is no need to sup- 
ply an object after loveth, as God is sup- 
plied in the Alexandrine MS., and “Ars 
brother” in some later versions: indeed 
to do so would be to narrow the general 
sense of the Apostle’s saying: all love is 
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one another, beeause love is of God ; 
and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God. 
loveth not never °knew God; be- ois 
eause P God is love. 9 4 In this the pyer.ts 


8 Te that 


John iii. 16, 
: Hom. v. 8. & 
vili, 82. ch. ili. 16, 


from God: every one that loveth, taking 
the word of course in its pure ideal sense 
in which the assertion follows from the 
former), hath been begotten of God (has 
truly received within him that new spiri- 
tual life whieh is of God: see note on ch. 
ii, 29), aud knoweth (in his daily walk and 
habit, reeognizes and is acquainted with 
God : by virtue of that his divine birth and 
life) God: 

8.] (Contrast, but with some remark- 
able variations) he that loveth not (gene- 
ral, as before: no ohjeet : he that hath not 
love in him) hath never known God (hath 
not onee known: has never had in him 
even the begimings of knowledge of God. 
So that the past tense makes a far stronger 
contrast than the present, “Anoweth not,” 
would. That is excluded, and much more); 
because (reason why he who loveth ie¢ 
can never have known God) God is love 
(love is the very essenee, not merely an 
attribute, of God. It is co-essential with 
Him: He is all love, love is all of Him: 
he who has not love, has not God. It 
is not the place here to enter on the theo- 
logieal import of this weighty and wonder- 
ful sentence. It will be found set forth in 
the first of my Sermons on Divine Love, 
Quebee Chapel Sernious, vol. iii. But 
it may be necessary to put in a cantion 
against all inadequate and shallow ex- 
planations of the saying: such as that of 
Grotius (after Socinns), “God is fall of 
lore: Benson, ‘God is the most bene- 
volent of all beings : full of love to all His 
ereatures :” Whitby, “The Apostle in- 
tends not to express what God is in his 
essenee .. . but what He is in demon- 
stration of Himself, shewing great philan- 
thropy to men:” Hammond, “God is 
made up of love and kindness to man- 
kind :” Calvin, “ This it is which is His 
nature, to love men: . . . he is not speak- 
ing of God’s essenee, but merely teaching 
what He is felt to be by us,” &e. &e. Ta 
all these,—in the two last by supplying 
an object, “men,” which is not in the 
sacred text, the whole toree of the axion 
as it stands in the Apostle’s arguinent is 
lost. Unless he is speaking of the essen- 
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love of God was manifested in re- |fested the love of God to- 


gard to us, that God hath sent Ins 
only begotten Son into the world, 
‘that we might live through him. 
10 Herein is love, * not that we loved 


teh.v.1L 


8 John xv. 16, 
Rom. y. 8, 


w. Titus God, but that he loved us, and sent 
tenii2 his Son tas a propitiation for our 
Matt. xvii, g} 
tat agmet 
xv. 12,28. ch, id, 16. 


tial being of God, of what relevance is it, 
to say that he that loveth not never knew 
God, beeause ‘God is love?” Put for 
these fast words, “ God is loving,” and we 
get at once a fallacy: He that loveth not 
never knew what love is: God is loving: 
Lut what would follow? that in as far as 
God is loving, he never knew Him: but 
he may have known Him in as far as He 
is just, or powerful. But take the pro- 
position, God is love, of God’s essential 
being,—as a strict definition of God, and 
the argumentation will be strict: He that 
Joveth not uever knew love: God is love 
[the terms are co-essential and co-exten- 
sive]: therefore he who loveth not never 
knew God). 

9, 10.] Proof of this as far as we are 
concerned, in God’s sending His Son to 
suve us. In this (viz. which follows) the 
love of God was manifested in regard to 
us (these words, in regard to us, must be 
taken with the verb, not with the love of 
God. Many have thus wrongly connected 
it, and in consequence have been compelled 
to distort the in regard to into “/fo- 
wards :’ so Luther, &e., and the A.V. 
Connected then with the verb, it must 
not be taken as equivalent to “ fowards,” 
but as “in,” i.e. “in the matter of,” in 
regard of: see ver. 16 below: the mani- 
festation not being made ¢o us as its spee- 
tators, but im our persons and cases, as its 
‘material.’ us, i.e. believers in general), 
that God hath sent (perfect tense. The 
qnanifestation is regarded as one act, done 
implicitly when God sent His Son: but 
the sending is regarded in its present 
abiding effects, which have ehanged all 
things since it took plaee) His only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Him (no words can be plainer 
than these, and need less explanation to 
any one acquainted with St. Jolin. The 
endeavours of the old rationalists, Socinus, 
Grotius, &e., to escape from the assertion 
of Christ’s pre-existenee, by substituting 


11 Beloved, "if Ged so loved 


ward us, because that God 
sent his only begotter Son 
into the world, that we 
might live through him. 
10 Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the propitiation for 
our sins, “'! Beloved, if 





for into the world, “to the world,” for 
only begotten, “dearly beloved,” Kc., may 
be seen in Diisterdieck. He well remarks, 
“Such expositors may naturally be ex- 
pected to give an answer to the question, 
how a Christ so understood eould be our 
life [ver. 9], our atonement [ver. 10], or 
our salvation [ver. 14}. The two 
emphatic words in the sentence are only- 
begotten and live. This was the proof, 
that stcH a son of God was sent, that we 
might LIVE). 10.) The same proof 
particularized in its lighest and noblest 
point, the atonement: and at the same 
time this brought out, that the love mani- 
fested by it was all on God’s side, none on 
ours: was love to us when we were ene- 
mies, Rom. v. 8, and therefore all the 
greater. Ch. iii, 16 is very similar: ex- 
cept that there it is Christ’s personal love 
tous: here the Father’s, in sending His 
Son. In this is love (‘in this case,” “in 
this matter,’ “herein,” is, ‘is found,’ 
‘exists,’ Love; in the abstraet. This in- 
terpretation is necessary, on account of 
the disjunetion which follows. Hf the word 
love meant, the love of God just spoken of, 
then it would be irrelevant to subjoin that 
this love was not our love to Him but His 
to us), not that we loved Ged (the verb 
refers to an indefinite time past—no act of 
love of ours to God at any time done fur- 
nishes this example of love, but an aet of 
His towards us, It is not the nature of 
our love to God, as contrasted with His to 
us, of which the clause treats, but the non- 
existence of the one love as set against the 
historical manifestation of the other. Again 
that “ Ile loved ns, thongh we did not love 
Hin,” is so far in the words as it is given 
by the context [see above], but is not the 
meaning of the words themselves), but 
that He loved us (rcferring again to an 
act of Love, which is now specified), and 
(prove this love in that He) sent His Son 
a propitliation (see on ch. ii, 2) for (sce 
ibid.) our sins (His death being thereia 
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God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another. 
12 No man hath seen God 
at any time. If we love 
one another, God dwelleth 
in us, and his love is per- 
fected in us. }% Heveby 


other. 





implied, by which that propitiation was 
wrought, Eph. i. 7: and that, God’s giv- 
ing His own Son to death for us, being 
the greatest and crowning act of divine 
Love). 

11.) pplication to ourselves of this 
exaniple, as a motive to brotherly love. 
Strietly parallel with the latter part of 
ch. i. 16, where the same ethieal infer- 
ence is drawn with regard to the example 
of Christ Himself. Beloved (the Apostle’s 
usnal introduetion of a fervent and solemn 
address, vv. 1, 7, al.), if (this if with an 
indicative, stating a fact, is very difficult 
to give exactly in English. It is not on 
the one hand any expression of uneer- 
tainty: but neither on the other is it 
exactly equivalent to “since,” or “ seeing 
that.” We may call it a certainty put in 
the shape of a doubt, that the hearer’s 
mind may grasp the certainty for itself, 
not take it from the speaker. ‘If [it be 
trne that] .. .” is perhaps the nearest 
Euglish filling up of the sense) God so 
loved us (so namely as detailed in ver. 10, 
whieh, and whieh atone, is pointed at), we 
also ought to love one another (the also 
doves not belong to the ought, but purely 
to the we,—“ we, on our side.’ Bat on 
what does the obligation, asserted in we 
ought, rest? Clearly, on that relation to 
God and one another implied by being 
children of God, whieh runs through all 
this section ot the Epistle. If we are of 
God, that love whieh is in Him, and which 
tle is, will be in us, will make us ike Him, 
causing us to love those who are begotten 
ot Him, ch. v. 1, 2. And of this love, our 
apprehension of His Love to us will be the 
motive and the measure). 12.] God 
hath no one ever beheld (what is the con- 
nexion of these words, so suddenly and 
startlingly introduced ? It is evident that 
ver. 12 is conneeted with ver. 11, by the 
words “if we love one another,” taking 
up again “ we ought to love one another.” 
But it is also evident that it is connected 
with ver. 13 by the words “ abideth in us,” 
&e. And it is further plain, that these 
words, God hath no one ever beheld, must 
lave some close reference to loving one 
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us, we also ought to love one an- 
12 God hath * no one beheld * Joins. 


Vin. vi. 16, 
ver. 20, 


If we love one an- 


13. 


ch. jib za. 


another, seeing that they stand between 
those words in ver. 11, and the resumption 
of them in ver. 12. 

Now on examining ver. 11, we find an 
unexpected substitution, “if God so loved 
us, we also ought to lore [not God, but} 
one another.” Whiy so? Lfere, ver. 20 
will guide us to an answer, if rightly used. 
Not, beeause we cannot love God whom we 
have not seen: but because the exponents 
of God, whom we have not seen, are our 
brethren, whom we do see. And the 
Apostle, in substituting “ore auother,” 
does net for a moment drop or set aside 
the higher, “‘ God,” but in fact leads up to 
it, by putting its lower and visible objects 
before us. And then ver. 12 comes in as 
an explanation, an apology as it were, for 
this substitution, in the following manner: 
Love one another, I say: for the love to 
God, which is our duty, is love towards 
one whom we have never scen, and cannot 
exist in us [as ver. 20] unless by and with 
its lower degrees as manifested towards our 
brethren whom we have seen. By our love 
to them are we to know, how far we have 
love to Him: if that be present, He 
dwelleth in us, and “ the love of Him is 
perfected in us.’ And thus [see below] 
the way is prepared for vv. 15, 16, which 
take up and bring to a conclusion the 
reasoniug): if we love one another, God 
abideth in us (for the reason already 
stated im ver. 8, and restated in immediate 
connexion with this very matter in ver. 16, 
that God is Love, and every one that 
loveth is born of God, knows God, abides 
in God and God in him), and (simply the 
copula) the love of Him (as in ch. ii. 5, 
where we had the same expression, our 
love to Hii, not, as some explain it, f7s 
love to us. This is evident, not merely 
from ij. 5, but from the context here: sce 
it explained above, and remember that it 
is our love to God whieh is here the sub- 
ject, as evinced by our love to our brethren. 
This is further shewn by the reeurrence of 
the same expression in ver. 17, ‘ derein is 
love perfected with us,” and ver. 18, “ he 
that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 
And so the majority of Commentators) 1s 
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in him, and he in us, because he 
hath given us of his Spirit. 1 And 
asonnius awe have beheld and do testify that 


b Jolin iii. 17. 
Saviour of the world. 
ever confesseth 


eRom x. 9. 
eh. v.11, 5. 


and he in God. 


perfected (see note ch. ii. 5. Here, as 
there, it signifies, has reaehed its full 
maturity: the loving one another being 
the token and measure of it) in us (keep 
the primary and obvious sense, “i us,” 
“within us,” asin eh. ii, 5). 

13.] In this we know that we are abiding 
in Him and He in us, because He hath 
given us of His Spirit (nearly repeated 
from ch. iti, 24. But why introduced 
here? In the former verse, the fact of 
His abiding in us was assured to us, if we 
love one another. Of this faet, when thus 
loving, we need a token. Him we eannot 
see: has He given us any testimony of His 
presenee in us? He has given us sneha 
testimony, in making us partakers of ITis 
Holy Spirit. This faet it is to which the 
Apostle here ealls our attention, as proving 
not the external fact of the sending of the 
Son [ver. 14], but one within ourselves,— 
the indwelling of God in us, and our abiding 
in Him. It is obvious that all inferences 
from the expression “ given us of His Spi- 
rit” against the personality of the Holy 
Ghost are quite beside the purpose: com- 
pare Acts ii. 17 with Joel iii. 1. We each 
have the indwelling of one and the same 
personal Spirit, but cach aceording to our 
measure, 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11. One only had 
the Spirit without measure, in all His ful- 
ness: even Christ; Jolin ni. 34. And the 
presenee of the Holy Spirit is most aptly 
adduced here where love is in question, His 
first fruit being love, and [tis presence 
being tested by His fruits). 

14, 15, 16.] The connexion seems to be 
this: the inward evidenee of God's abiding 
in us and we in Him, is, the gift of His 
Spirit. But this is not the only evidence 
nor the only test whieh we have. This 
internal evidenee is accompanied by, nay, is 
itself made possible [see ver. 19] by, our 
recognition of the Father’s love in sending 
His Sou as our Saviour, which last is a 
fuct, testified by human evidence. This 


bthe Father hath sent the Son as 
15 ¢ Whoso- 
that Jesus 
Son of God, God abideth in hm, 
16 And we have 
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know we that we dwell in 
him, and he in us, because 
|he hath given us of his 
Spirit. '4 And we have 
seen and do testify that 
the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world. 
15 Whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwelleth in him, 
and hein God. ‘6 And we 


is the 





recognition of God’s love is a condition of 
abiding in Him and He in us: in a word, 
is the abiding in love, which is equivalent 
to abiding in Him. And we (this we, 
emphatie, brings up in sharp relief the 
apostolie body, whom Christ appointed His 
witnesses, John xv. 27, Aets 1. 8. The 
assertion is of the same kind as that in eh. 
i. 1) have beheld (with our eyes: the same 
word, and in the same sense, as in Jolin i. 
32) and do testify that the Father hath 
sent (co testify, not merely to the historical 
fact as a thing past, but to its abiding m- 
fluence as implied by the words, * Saviour 
of the world” below : that the Father sent 
the Son, and that the Son is the Saviour of 
the world) the Son (better here than “ 7Zis 
Son:” the Father and the Son are here 
used as theological terms) as Saviour of 
the world (the world here, as in eh. ii. 2, 
John iti, 16, in its widest sense: no eva- 
sion of this sense, sueh as the “elect in all 
nations,” is to be endured). 15.] And 
recognition of this faet is a eondition and 
proof of the life of God. Whosoever con- 
fesseth (the same remark holds good of this 
confessing, as before with regard to denying, 
eh ii, 23: viz, that we must not bring 
into it more than the Apostle intends by 
it: it is not the “eonfession of the life” 
which is here spoken of, but that of the lips 
only. Of course it would be self-evident 
that this is taken by the Apostle as ruling 
the life; but simply es a matter of course. 
Ie speaks of the ideal realized) that Jesus 
is the Son of God (i.e. reecives the testi- 
mony in the last verse as true), God abideth 
in him, and he in God. 16.| a) And 
we (not now the apostolic body only, but 
communieative; the Apostle and his read- 
ers. This is evident and necessary, be- 
eause on the other view the words ‘* 7x 7e- 
gard to us,’ which follow, interpreted as 
they must necessarily be of the same per- 
sons, would fit on awkwardly to the re- 
peated general proposition with which the 
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have known and believed 
the love that God hath to 
us. God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God 
in him. 1% Herein is our 
lore made perfect, that we 
may have baldness in the 
day of judgment : because 
as he is, so are we in this 
world. 18 There is no fear 


him. 


world. 


verse concludes) have known and have 
believed (the two roots which lie at the 
ground of confession, knowledge and faith, 
are in St. John’s Janguage most in- 
timately connected. “True faith is, ae- 
eording to St. Jolin, a faith of knowledge 
and experience: true knowledge is a know- 
ledge of faith’ Liicke. See John vi. 69) 
the love which God hath in regard to us 
(literally in us, in our case, as above, ver. 
9: not “ towards us,” as Beza [and A. V.], 
Luther, &e.), b) God is Love, and he that 
abideth in love abideth in God and God 
[abideth] in him (this is the solemn and 
formal restatement of that which has been 
the ground-tone of the whole sinee ver. 7. 
And here, as there, dove is in its widest 
abstract sense. Its two principal smani- 
festations are, love to God, and love to one 
another: but this saying is of Love abso- 
lute). 

17, 18.] These verses, whieh are pa- 
rallel with ch. iit, 19—21, set forth the 
eonfidenee with which perfect love shall 
endow the believer in the great day of 
judgment. Herein is love perfected 
with us (for the meaning of herein, see 
below. Love, not, ns Luther and others, 
God's love to us: this is forbidden by the 
whole context: our verse is introduced by 
“he that abideth tu love,” and eontinued 
by “there ts na fear in love: it is love 
dwelling and advancing to perfection in us. 
And again, not love to God merely, nor 
love to onr brethren merely; these are 
coucrete manifestations of it: but love 
itself in the abstraet—the prineiple of love, 
us throughout this passage. his sense of 
love will point ont that of with us, whieh 
belongs not to the word dave, but to the 
verb, as in ver. 12. Love is considered as 
planted in us; its degrees of inerease take 
place with us—not merely “chez nous,” 
zn us, but as concerned with us; in a 
sense somewhat similar to that in “ mag- 
nified His mercy with her,” Luke i, 58. 
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known and have believed the love 
that God hath in regard to us. 
4God iy love; and ¢he that abideth 29%. 
in Jove abideth in God, and God in 
7 Verein is love made per- 
feet with ux, that fwe have boldness £ James it's. 


eh. iii, 24. 


¢ iii. 19, 27, 


‘ oe 7 & 

in the day of judgment: & beeause ¢ cn-iii.s. 
even as he is, so are we in this 

18 Fear existeth not in love ; 


See 2 Jolin 2, where however the idea of 
dwelling with is more brought out than 
here), that we have confidence in the day 
of judgment (that gives not the purpose of 
the perfecting of love, but the explanation 
of “herein:” “in this love is perfected 
in us, viz. that we, &e.”’ The confidence 
which we shall have in that day, and which 
we have even now by antieipation of that 
day, is the perfeetion of our love; grounded 
on the eonsideration [because even as Ile 
is, §e.] whieh follows: easting out fear, 
which cannot consist with perfect love, ver. 
1S): because even as He (Christ, see be- 
low) is, we also are in this world (this is 
the reason or ground of our eonfidenee: 
that we, as we now are in the world, are 
like Christ : and in the background lies the 
thought, He will not, in that day, condemn 
those who are like Himself. In these 
words, the sense must be gained by keep- 
ing strictly to the tenses and grammatical 
construction: not “as He was in the 
world,” as some, changing the tense. Aud 
when we have adhered to tense and gram- 
mnar, wherein is the likeness spoken of to 
be fonnd? Clearly, by what has been 
above said, not in our trials and persecu- 
tions. Nor by our being not of the world 
as He is not of the world: nor in that we, 
as sons of adoption through Him, are be- 
loved of Goad, even as Ie is beloved: nor, 
in that we live in Love, as He Hves in 
Love: but in that we are righteous as Ha 
is righteous, ch. ii. 29, iit. 3 tf, 10, 22: this 
being evineed by our abiding in Love. St. 
John does not say that Love is perfected 
in coufidence in us, because we resemble 
Christ in Love; but he refers to the fun- 
damental truth on which our Love itself 
rests, and says; becanse we are absolutely 
like Christ, beeause we are in Christ Tim- 
self, beeause He lives in us, for without 
this there cannot be likeness to Him; in a 
word, because we are, in that communion 
with Christ which we are assured of by our 
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nay, perfect love casteth out fear: 
beeause fear hath torment: and he 


heer? that feareth »is not made perfect in 
thimse love. 19 We lovet, because he first 
omitted by “f 

the alexan- loved us. 0iIf any say, I love 
Fatican 
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in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear: because 
fear hath torment. He 
that feareth is not made 
perfect in love. 19 We 
love him because he first 
loved us. °° If a man say, 





MSS.: the Sinaitic haa God instead of it, Thia variety in the authorities which insert it, shews that the original teat did 


not contain tt. ich, ii, 4.8 in. 17. 


likeness to Him in righteousness, children 
of God, therefore our love brings with it 
also full confidence. Essentially, the rea- 
son here rendered for our confidence in the 
day of judgment is the same as that given 
ch. iii. 21 f. for another kind of confidence, 
yviz., that we keep His commandments. 
This also betokens the righteonsness of 
which Christ is the essential exemplar, and 
which is a necessary attribute of those 
who through Christ are children of God). 
18.] Confidence in (or as under- 

stood, as to) that terrible day presupposes 
the absence of fear: and this casting ont 
of fear is the very work of love, which in 
its perfect state cannot coexist with fear.— 
Fear (abstract and general) existeth not 
in love (abstraet and general also, as in 
ver. 17: not “ God’s lore to us ;” nor “ bro- 
therly love”), nay perfect (see on ver. 17) 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath 
torment (sce below): but he that feareth 
hath not been perfected in [his | love. The 
points here to be noticed are, 1) the 
emphatic existeth not, which is better ren- 
dered as above, than “ there is no fear in 
love,’ in order to keep fear, which is the 
subject in the Greek, also the subject in 
the English : 2) nay, or ‘ bué :” 
which is not here the mere adyersative 
after a negative clause, in which case it 
would reter to something in which fear és, 
e.g. “fear existeth not in love, but existeth 
in hatred :” but it is the stronger adversa- 
tive, implying “ nay far otherwise :” so far 
from it, that .... 3) the argn- 
ment, which is, @) that nothing having 
torment can consist with perfect love: 3) 
that fear is in us by nature, and needs 
casting oué in order to its absence. 4) 
the meaning of hath torment. Does tor- 
ment mean merely pain, or pain as the re- 
sult of punishment? This lust is certainly 
the sense, both from the usage of the word, 
and trom the context, in which the day of 
jodgment is before us. Fear, by antici- 
pating punishment, has it even now; bears 
about a foretaste of it nud so partakes of it. 
5) the las: cluuse, “he that feareth 

is not made perfect in love,” is intunatcly 


connected with what follows [see on ver. 
14] as well as with what went before. 
The and [in the original, but: see render- 
ing above] is adversative to the whole pre- 
ceding sentence, and mainly to the idea of 
perfect love therein expressed. As 
regards the absence of fear from the love 
of the Christian believer, it has been well 
observed by Gicumenius, that there are two 
kinds of godly fear, one which afiliets men 
with a sense of their evil deeds and dread 
of God’s anger, and which is not abiding: 
and the other, of which it is said, ‘‘ The 
fear of the Lord is clean, and endureth for 
ever,” Ps. xix., and which is free from this 
kind of terror, And Bengel says in his 
brief pointed manner, “The condition of 
men is various: without fear and love 
alike: with fear and without love: with 
feay and love: without fear and with love.” 

19.] I am sorry to be obliged here to 
differ trom the best modern Commentators, 
and some of the older ones, in holding firmly 
that we love, indicative, is right, and not 
“let us love,’ imperative [either of which 
would satisfy the original word]. This I 
do not merely on account of the expressed 
and emphatic we, thongh that would be 
a strong point in the absence of a stronger, 
bnt on aceonnt of the context, which ap- 
pears to me to be broken by the impera- 
tive. He that feareth is not perfect in 
love. Our love [{abstract, not specified 
whether to God or our brother] is brought 
about by, conditioned by, depends upon, 
His love to us first; it is only a sense of 
that which ean bring about our love: and 
if so, then from the very nature of things 
it is void of terror, and full of confidence, 
us springing out of a sense of His love to 
us. Nor only so: our being new begotten 
in love is not only the etlect of a sense af 
His past love, but is the effect of that love 
itself’: We (emphatic—one side of the an- 
tithesis) love (most Commentators sup- 
ply “ Him” or “ one another,” but unne- 
cessarily. It is of all love that he is speak- 
ing; of love in its root and ideal), because 
He (od: see the parallel, ver. 10) first 
loved us (viz. in the sending of His Son). 
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IT love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a lar: for 
he that loveth not his bro- 
ther whom he hath seen, 


har: for 
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he 
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God, and hate his brother, he is a 


that loveth not his 


brother whom he hath seen, cannot + tS 2 4 


oldest Mas, 
ver. bo 


how can he love God whom Joye (tod * whom he hath not seen +, {Sue heo 


he hath not seen?) 2) And 
this commandment have we 
Jrom him, That he who 
loveth God love his brother 
also, 

VY.) Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God: and every 





20.] The connexion is most close : 
and the error great of those who have made 
a new section begin here. This lore is 
universal, neeessarily manifested in both of 
the two great departments of its exercise. 
Love, living and working in the heart as a 
principle, will fix first upon objects at 
hand and seen: those objects being natn- 
ral objects for it to fix on. How then ean 
a man love God, the highest object of love, 
who is removed from his sight, and at the 
suine time refuse to love his brother, bear- 
ing the mark of a child of God, before his 
eyes from day to day? Put in a brief 
form, the argument, as conneeted with the 
last verse, is this: His love has begotten 
vs anew in Jove: iu this vs are inchided 
our brethren, objeets of our daily sight: if 
therefore we do not love them, we do not 
Jove Him. If any say (“have said ;” i.e. at 
any time: the saying once, rather than the 
habit, is the hypothesis), I love God, and 
hate (present tense, of habit) his brother, 
he is a liar; for (here again the argument 
needs supplying from our common sense, 
which tells us that sight is an incentive 
towards love) he that loveth not his bro- 
ther whom he hath seen (perfect tense, 
implying,—und continues to feel the in- 
fluence of that sight. We do not say “I 
have seen him” of the dead, but of the 
living only), cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen (st. Jolin does not say that 
there is no love without sight; nor that we 
love all we see better than any thing we 
do not see: his arguinent rests on a deeper 
and truer position: viz. on that assumed 
in the term his brother, whieh carries with 
it the consideration that he of whom it is 
said is begotten of God, Both terms, his 
brother, aud God, are used within the 
Hmits of the Christian life, of whieh that 
is trne, which is unfolded eh. v. 1, that 
this brother, as begotten of God, is a ne- 


olilvst MAS. 


(21. And ! this commandment have we TSit 
from him, That he who loveth God 
love his brother also, 

V. | Every one that * believeth Jom iw. 
that > Jesus is the Christ hath been ven.i 
©begotten of God: 4 and every one sient 


a, 

John xiii, $4. 
Sxvii2 

ch, inl, 23. 





2 
is 
4 


d John xv. 23. 


eessary object of love to one that loves Hin 
that begat him. /ere, a lower step of the 
same argument is taken; but without this 
great trath, lying beneath the word brother, 
it would earry no eonvietion with it), 

21.) And besides this argnment from 
common sense, there is another imost 
powerful one, which the Apostle here 
adds ; How lovest thou Him, whose eom- 
mandment thou hatest ?” as Augustine 
says. And this commandment we have 
from Him ((iod: not, Christ: see belaw), 
that he who loveth God, love also his bro- 
ther (where have we this commandment ? 
In the great summary of the law, “ Thon 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, ... and thy neighbour as thyself,” 
so often cited by our Lord: see Matt. xxii. 
37—39). 

Cuap. V.1.] And who is our brother ? 
and why does this name earry with it 
such nu obligation to love? These ques- 
tions, in closest connexion with the Jast 
verse, the Apostle answers in this, 
Every one that believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ hath been begotten of God (to 
whom do these words apply? from what 
follows, in which the verb hath been [or, 
is] begotten is taken up hy him that is 
begotten, to the brother whom we are 
to love as a neeessary aceompaniment 
of our loving God. But most Com- 
mentators assuine that it is of ourselves 
that this is said: our birth of God de- 
pends on and is in closest union with 
our faith, eh. iii. 23. Then the eonnexion 
between this and the following clause must 
be made by tilling up an ellipsis, “ and if 
begotten of God we love God.” But this is 
far-fetched ; and, as has been above shewn 
implicitly, alien from the context, the 
ohjeet of whieh is to point out who those 
are whom we are bound to love, if we love 
God. Then having made this predication 
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that loveth him that begat loveth 
him also that is begotten of him. 
2 Herein we know that we love the 
children of God, when we love God, 
and do his commandments. 
this is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments. 
commandments are not grievous, 
gJobnsvi.s3. # because & all that is begotten of 
God overcometh the world: and this 
is the victory that hath overcome the , 


e John xiv. 15, 


f Micah vi. 8. 
Matt, xi. 80. 


ch. iii. 9, & 
iv. 4. 


of all the children of God, “ every one that 
believeth, &c.,” he, as so frequently, takes 
it up again below, ver. 4, with a more 
general referenee, and dwells on our faith 
as the principle which overcomes the world: 
see there): and every one who loveth him 
that begat (these words take up again the 
former, “if any say, I love God,” eb. iv. 
20), loveth also him that is begotten of 
him (viz. the brother of whom the former 
clause spoke: not, as Angustine and others, 
Christ, the Son of God. As Calvin says, 
“ Under this singular number he designates 
all the faithful. It is an argument drawn 
from the eommon order of nature”’), 

2.] And indeed so inseparable are the two, 
that as betore, iv. 20, our love to our 
brethren was made a sign and necessary 
condition of our love to God, so conversely, 
our love to God, ascertained by our keep- 
ing His commandments, is itself the mea- 
sure ot onr love to the children of God. 
Either of the two being found to be pre- 
sent, the presence of the other follows. 
In this we know that we love the chil- 
dren of God (this, the children of God, 
takes up again, “Aim that is begotien of 
him’ of the preceding verse), when (in- 
detinite; “in every case where”) we love 
God, and do His commandments (this 
adjunct is made, as the following verse 
shews, in order to introduce au equivaleut 
to loving God, by which its presence may 
be judged). 3.] For (explaining the 
connexion of the two preceding elanses) the 
love of Ged is this (consists in this), that 
(explanatory: what he means by this) 
we keep His commandments. And His 
commandments are not grievous (the 
reason, why they are not grievous, is 
given in the next verse. Almost all the 
Commentators refer to Matt. xi. 36, “ Jy 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
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one that loveth him that 
begat loveth him also that 
is begotten of him. * By 
this we know that we love 
the children of God, when 
we love God, and keep his 
commandments. 3 For this 
is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments: 
and his commandments are 
not grievous. 4 For what- 
soever is born of God over- 
cometh the world: and this 
is the victory that over- 


3e¢ For 





And ‘his 





This declaration, that His commandments 
are not grievous, has, as did ch. ii. 9, 
furnished some of the Roman-Catholic 
Commentators with an opportunity of 
characterizing very severcly the Protestant 
position, that none can keep God’s com- 
mandments. But here, as there, the reply 
is obvious and easy. The course of the 
Apostle’s argnment here, as introdueed in 
the next verse by because, substantiates 
this fact, that His commandments are not 
grievous, by shewing that all who are 
born of God are standing in and upon 
the victory which their faith has ob- 
tained over the world. In this vietorious 
slate, and in as far as they have advanced 
into it, in other words in proportion as 
the divine life is developed and dominant 
in them, do they find those command- 
ments not grievous. If this state, in its 
ideality, were realized in them, there would 
be no difficulty for them in God’s com- 
mandments : it is because, and in so far as, 
sin js still reigning in their mortal hodics, 
and their wills are unsubdued to God’s will, 
that any grievousness, any burden, remains 
in kecping those commandments), 

4.) because (reason, why His command- 
ments are not grievous) all that is be- 
gotten of God (the neuter is here used as 
gathering together in one, under the 
category of “ begotten of God,” the “ee” 
imphed in the last verses) conquereth (of 
habit: simply predieated of the category, 
“all that is born of God”) the world (the 
kingdom of evil under its prince the devil, 
God’s adversary. The argument then is 
this: The commandments of God are not 
grievous: for,although in keeping them there 
is ever a conflict, yet that conflict issnes in 
universal vietory : the whole mass of the 
born of God conquer the world: therefore 
none of us need contemplate failure, or faint 
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cometh the world, even our | world, even our faith. 


JSatth. Who ts he that 
overcometh the world, but | 
he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God? §& This of God ? 
is he that came by water 
and blood, even Jesus 


under his struggle as a hard one): and 
the victory which [hath] conquered the 
world is this, our faith (the identification 
of the vietory with the faith which gained 
it, isa concise aud emphatic way of link- 
ing the two inseparably together, so that 
wherever there is faith there is victory. 
And this is further expressed by the past 
tense here; by which it is signified that 
the victory is already won: see ch. ii. 13, 
iv. +). 5.] Ifit be asked, How does 
our thith overcome the world? this verse 
turnishes the answer; beeause it brings 
us into union with Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, making us as He is, and partakers 
of His victory, John xvi. 33. Through 
this belief we are born again as sons of 
God; we have Him iu us, One greater 
than he who is in the world, ch. iv. 4. 
And this conclusion is put in the form 
of a trinmphant question: What other 
person ean do it? Who that believes 
this, can fail to do it? Who is he that 
conquereth the world, except he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God? 
By comparing ver. 1 a, we find 1) that 
“the Christ” there answers to “the Son 
of God” here; 2) that by the combination 
of the two verses, we get the proposition 
of ver. 4a. 

6—21.) Tne THIRD AND LAST DIVI- 
SION OF THE EpistLe. This portion falls 
naturally into two parts: vv. 6—13, and 
vy. Li-- 21: the former of which treats of 
the concluding part of the argument, and 
the latter forms the close of the Epistle. 

6—18.] As in the former portions, our 
counnmnion with God who is light [i. 5 ff] 
was treated, and our birth in righteousness 
from God who is righteous [ii. 29 {h.], by 
faith in Jesus the Sun of God,—so now we 
have another most important element of 
the Christian lite set before ns: the testi- 
mony to it arising from that lite itself: the 
witness of the spiritual life to its own 
reality, This witness rests not on apos- 
tolic testimony alone, but on the Holy 
Spirit, which the believer has iu himself 
tver. 10], and which is God’s testimony 
respecting His Son (vv. 9, 10], and our 
assurance that we have eternal lite [ ver. 13]. 

There is hardly a passage in the New 
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5 Who is he 


that overcometh the world, but ™ he » }¢or vv. 57. 
that beheveth that Jesus is the Son 
6 This is he that came # by i Jobn sis. 31. 
water and blood, even Jesus Christ ; 


Test. which has given rise to more variety 
of interpretation: certainly uone whieh [ou 
account of the apparent importance of the 
words interpolated after ver. 7] has been 
the field of so much critieal controversy. 
Complete necounts of both the exposition 
and the criticism will be found in the re- 
ceut monographs on the Epistle: more 
especially in that of Diisterdicck. 

6.] This (viz. the Person spoken of in the 
last verse ; Jesus. This, whieh is main- 
tained by most Commentators, is denied 
by Kuapp and Huther, who refer this to 
“the Sox of God?’ “The Son of God is 
he, &c.:” making the proposition assert 
the identity of the Sou of God with the 
historical Jesus, not the eonverse. ‘This 
Huther supports on two grounds: 1) that 
the fact that Jesus came by water and 
blood ueeded uo proof even to Herctics : 
2) that on the ordinary interpretation the 
following words, “ Jesus Christ,’ become 
altogether superfluous. But to these it is 
easily replied, 1) that although the fret 
might be eonfessed, that was not confessed 
to which the fact bore testimony, viz. that 
Jesus who came iu the flesh was the Son 
of Goud: 2) that the appoesitional clause, 
“Jesus Christ,” is by no means supertluous, 
being ouly a solemn reassertion of our 
Lord’s Person and Office as testitied by these 
signs. The main objeetion to Huther’s 
view is, that, as well stated by Dtisterdieck, 
it makes the coming by water and blood, 
which, by the context, is evidently in the 
Apostle’s argument, a substantiating con- 
sideration, to be merely au exeeptional 
one: “this Son of God is Jesus the Christ, 
though He eame by water and _ blood.” 
Therefore the other interpretation must 
stand fast) is he that came by water and 
blood (came refers not to the Lord’s birth 
in the flesh, but to His open manifestation 
of himself before the world. See above, on 
ch, iv, 2. 

The preposition by, which passes into 
“tn” in the next sentence, is thereby 
explained to bear its very usual sense of 
through or by means of, us said of that 
which accompanies, as the medium throngh 
whieh, or the element in which. The very 
same phrases, “ by blood,” and ‘tu bloud,” 
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not in the water only, but in the 
John xiv.17- water and in the blood. 
& xv. 26. & 


xvi. 13. 
1 Tim. iii. 16. 


are used of onr Lord in Heb. ix. 12, 25, 
which chapter is the best of all com- 
ments on this difficult expression. 

by water and blood has been very vari- 
ously understood. Two canons of interpre- 
tation have been laid down by Diieterdieck, 
and may safely be adopted: 1) “ Water” 
and “blood” must point both to some 
purely historical thets in the life of our 
Lord on earth, and to some still present 
witnesses for Christ : and 2) they must not 
be interpreted symbolically, but understood 
of something so real and powerful, as that 
by them God’s testimony is given to be- 
lievers, and eternal life assured to them. 
These canons at onee exelude all figurative 
iuterpretations, such as that of Socinus 
and his sehool, in which wafer stands for 
the purity and innocence of the life and 
doctrine of Christ, Heb. x. 22, Eph. v. 26, 
—and blood for the death of Christ as His 
testimony of Himself. 

Diisterdieck observes that it is remarkable 
that the best Roman-Catholic expositor, 
Estius [whose commentary is unfortunately 
broken off at this verse], does not, as some 
have done, interpret blood of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, but puts toge- 
ther wafer and blood, as Calyin and Luther. 
So that, as Diisterdieck proeeeds to say, 
the great leaders of the three schools of 
theology have had the tact tosee that which 
their less skilled followers have missed 
secing,—that Glood cannot by any means 
he understood of the Lord’s Supper, as 
has been done by many. 

The next point which comes before us 
is to enquire whether at all, or how far, 
our passage is eonnected with Jolin xix. 3-4? 
It oeeurs here, beeause many Commen- 
tators have seen in the incident there re- 
lated a miraculous symbolizing of the two 
sacraments, and in this passage an allusion 
to that incident. ‘To deny all sueh allu- 
sion seems against probability. The Apostle 
could hardly both here and in that place 
lay such evident stress on the water and 
blood together, without having in his 
mind some link eonnecting this place 
and that. The idea that we have here 
nothing more than a referenee to the fret 
of John xix. 34, is against our 2nd canon 
above: but that John xix. 34 and this 
refer to the same fundamental truth, is I 
conceive hardly to be doubted. 
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Christ: not by water only 
but by water and blood. 


k 1 
And the | 4nd it is the Spirit that 


It rests now then that we enquire into 
the meaning of each expression, On the 
first, blood, there cannot surely be muclt 
uncertainty. The blood of His Cross must, 
by all Scripture analogy, be that intended. 
The pouring out of this blood was the 
completion of the baptism which He had 
to be baptized with, Mark x. 28, 29, Luke 
xii. 50. And if this is so, to what can the 
term water be referred so simply, as to 
that baptism with water, which inangu- 
rated the Lord’s ministry? It might in- 
deed be said, that the baptism which He 
instituted for His followers, better satis- 
fies the test of our 2nd canon, that viz. of 
beimg an abiding testimony in the Chris- 
tian Church. But to this there lies the 
objection, that as blood signifies some- 
thing whieh happened to Christ Himself, 
so must water likewise, at least primarily, 
whatever permanent testimony such event 
may have left in the Christian Church. 
And thus some modern Commentators 
have taken it; as uniting the historical 
fact of the Lord’s baptism with the ordi- 
nance of baptism, grounded on it, and 
abiding in the Christian Church. Duster- 
dieck refuses to accept this view, denying 
that our Lord’s baptism was any proot or 
testimony of His Messiuhship, and under- 
standing water of the ordinance of bap- 
tism only. But surely we are not right 
in luterpreting the words “ He that came 
by water,’ He that ordained baptism: 
nor in giving the two, blood and water, 
an entirely different reference. For his 
endeavour to eseape froin this by making 
the former represent not Christ’s death 
but His blood, applied to us, eannot be 
aecepted, as giving a “non-natural” 
sense to the words “he that came by 
blood” likewise. 

All this being considered, it seems inn- 
possible to avoid giving both to blood and 
water the combined senses above indi- 
eated, and believing that such were before 
the Apostle’s mind. They represeut,—the 
water, the baptism of water which the 
Lord Himself underwent and instituted 
for ITis followers,—the blood, the baptisin 
of blood which He Himself underwent, 
and instituted for His followers. And it 
is equally impossible to sever from these 
words the historical accompaniments and 
associations which arise ou their meution. 
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beareth witness, because) Spirit is that which beareth wit- 


the Spirtt is truth, 7 For 
there are three that bear 


ness, because the Spirit is the truth. 


(7 For they that bear witness $ are ¢ the wordsin 


Father, the Word, and She lfoly Ghost: and these three are one. 


heaven, the 
And there are three that bear witness 


inearth, are omtffed by all Greek MSS, (till the 1th century); all the Greek Fathers; all the ancient ver- 


sions; and most of the Lutin Fathers. 


The Lord’s baptism, of itself, was indeed 
rather a result than a proof’ of His Mes- 
siahship: but in it, taking St. John’s ae- 
eount only, a testimony to This divine 
Sonship was given, by which the Baptist 
knew Him to be the Son of God: “ZL have 
seen, and have borne witness, that this is 
the Son of God,” are his words, John i. 
345 and when that blood was poured from 
His “riven side,” he that saw it again 
uses the sume tormula, “Ae that hath 
seen it hath borne witness.” Yt eannot 
be that the word witness being thus re- 
ferred to two definite poiuts of our Lord’s 
life, should not apply to these two, con- 
nected as they are with water and blood 
here mentioned, and associated by St. John 
himself with the remarkable word hath 
borne witness (ver. 9) in the perfect 
tense, of un abiding witness in both cases. 

But these past facts in the Lord’s life 
are this abiding testimony to us, by virtue 
of the permanent applieation to us of their 
cleansing and atoning power. And thus 
both our canons are satisfied, which cer- 
tainly is not the case in Diisterdieck’s 
interpretation, thongh they were laid 
down by himself), Jesus Christ (see above 
on this. In all the plaees where St. John 
uses this Name, it has a solemn meaning, 
and is by the emphasis thus thrown on 
the othicial designation of our Lord, nearly 
equivalent to “ Jesus the Christ.’ Com- 
pare John i, 17, xvii. 3: 1 John i. 3, 7, 
He Dye li o23e ve Bev 20 2 Folin 3,62) 
not in the water only, but in the water 
and in the blood (in, see above on by. 
The sense of the two is there shewn to be 
Closely allied, in giving rather the ‘eles 
invent in which,” by, the medium through 
which. The definite article before each 
word shews that they are well-known and 
solenm ideas. Ft is inserted not as matter 
of course, but as giving solemnity. 

But why has the Apostle added this 
sentence? Tt has been thought that it is 
to give Christ the prefcrenee oyer Moses, 
who came only by water (1 Cor. x. 2), and 
Aaron, who cane only by blood (of saeri- 
tice), whereas Christ united both. But 
this is too tur-fetched. Another opinion 
agnin regards the words as dirceted 
against those who despised the Cross of 


See note. 


Christ (1 Cor. i. 23): but a more definite 
explaination than this is required. And 
those ean hardly be wrong, who find it in 
such words as those of the Baptist in John 
1. 25, “I baptize with (in) water, but 
there standeth one among you whon ye 
know not :”? eompare the emphatic repeti- 
tions below, ver. 31, “I came baptizing 
with Gn) water ;” and ver. 33, “ He that 
sent me to baptize with (in) water” The 
baptism of Jesus was not one of water 
only, but one of blood, —“ behold the Lamb 
of God”—and something more than that 
which follows in the next clause): and the 
Spirit is that which witnesseth, because 
the Spirit is the truth (that is, as ex- 
plained by the next verse, the Spirit is an 
additional witness, besides those already 
mentioned to the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and in that, to the eternal life which God 
has given us in Him. Some have thought 
that because should be “fat :’’ the same 
Greek word signifying both these. But 
it is not to the faet that the Spirit is the 
truth, that the Spirit gives witness: but 
it is the faet that He is the truth, which 
makes Him so weighty a witness; which 
makes the giving of witness so especially 
His office. 

Very various however have been the 
meanings here given to the Spirit. One 
view understands, the spirit of our Lord, 
which Tle when dying commended into 
Tlis Father’s hands. Another, explaining 
water and blood of the two Sacraments ot 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, sees in 
the Spirit, in connexion with John xx. 22 
ff., a third Sacrameut of absolution. Others 
regard it as equivalent to the spiriteat 
man, i.e. St. John himself. Others again 
regard it as equivalent to God—and the 
occasion of the testimony to be the Resur- 
rection, when our Lord rose with Divine 
power. ‘The Socinian Commentators in- 
terpret it of the divine power by which 
Christ wrought His miracles. 9 Bnt this, 
as well as Bede’s interpretation, that the 
Spirit which descended on the Lord at His 
baptism is meant, inasmuch as it testified 
to Ilis being the true Sou of God, fails, in 
giving no present abiding testimony such 
as the context requires. Others again un- 
derstand by it the ministry of the word. 
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three, 8 the spirit, and the water, 


and the blood : and the 


Most of these understand the Spirit here 
and in ver. 8 differently. But nothing 
can be plainer than that we must not 
alter the meaning, where the word for 
binds together the sentences so closely. 
The above interpretations failing to give 
any satisfactory account of the text, we 
reeur to the simple and obvious meaning, 
the Holy Spirit. And it seems fully to 
satist'y all the requirements of the passage. 
The Holy Spirit is He, who testifies of 
Christ [John xv. 26], who glorifes Him, 
and shews of the things which belong to 
Him [John xvi. 14]. It is by the pos- 
session of Ifim that we know that we have 
Christ [eh. iit, 24]. And the following 
elause, “because the Spirit is the Truth,” 
exactly agrees with this. He is the abso- 
lute truth [John xiv, 17, xv. 26], leading 
into all the truth (John xvi. 13 tf]. And 
in this consists the all-importance and the 
infullibility of His witness). 7.) “John 
here renders a reason why he spoke not of 
the Spirit only, who has the chief autho- 
rity in this matter, but also of the water 
and the blood, because in them also there 
is no small credit due to testimony, and 
the teruary unmber is in case of wit- 
nesses the most complete.” Grotius. For 
(that this, and not * because,” is the cor- 
rect English reading, see my Greek Test.) 
those who bear witness are three (the 
three are considered as living and speak- 
ing witnesses ; hence we have the masculine 
form in the original. By being three, 
they folfil the requirements of the Law as 
to full testimony: Dent. xvii. 6, xix, 15: 
Matt. xviii. 16, 2 Cor. xiii. 1), the Spirit, 
and the water, and the blood (now, the 
Spirit is put first : aud not without reason. 
The Spirit is, of the three, the only living 
and active witness, properly speaking: 
besides, the water and the blood are no 
Witnesses Without Him, whereas He is in- 
dependent of them, testifying both in them 
nnd out of them), and the three concur in 
one (contribute to one and the same re- 
sult: viz. the truth that Jesus is the 
Christ, and that we have life in) Hin. 
And this their one testimony fs given by 
the purification in the water of baptism 
into His name, John ii. 5: by the conti. 
nnal cleansing from all sin which we enjoy 
in and by His atoning blood: by the in- 
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record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost: and these 
three areone.  ® And there 


three agree 


ward witness of His Spirit, which He hath 
given us). 

The question of the genuineness of the 
words read in the received text at the end 
of ver. 7 is discussed, as fur as external 
grounds are concerned, in the Digest in 
my Greek Test.; and it may there be 
seen, that unless pure caprice is to be 
followed in the criticism of the sacred 
text, there is not the shadow of a reason 
for supposing them genuine. Even the 
supposed citations of them in early Latin 
Fathers have now, on closer examination, 
disappeared,— Something remains to be 
said ou internal grounds, on whieh we 
have full right to enter, now that the 
other is secured. And ou these grounds 
if must appear, on any fair and unpre- 
jndiced consideration, that the words are 
1) ahen from the context: 2) m them- 
selves incoherent, and betraying another 
hand than the Apostle’s. For 1) the con- 
text, as above explained, is employed tu 
setting forth the reality of the substance 
of the faith which overcomes the world. 
even of our eternal life in Jesus the Son of 
God. And this is shewn hy a threefold 
testimony, subsisting in the revelation of 
the Lord Himself, and subsisting in us 
His people. And this testimony is the 
water of baptisin, the blood of atcnement, 
the Spirit of truth, concurrent tn their 
witness to the one fact that He is the Son 
of God, and that we have eternal life in 
Him. Now between two steps of this 
arguinent,—not as a mere analogy re- 
ferred to at its conclusion,—Iimsert the 
words “for there are three that bear 
witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit: and these three are 
one,” and who can fail to see, unless preju- 
dice have blinded his eyes, that the con- 
text is disturbed by the introduction ofan 
irrelevant matter? Consequently, Bengel, 
one of the most strenuous upholders of the 
words, is obliged tamely to take refuge in 
the transposition of vv. 7 and 8 (which 
was perhaps the original form of its in- 
sertion in the vulgate), so as to bring into 
treatment the matter in hand, betore the 
illustration of it is introduced. But even 
suppose this could be done ; what kind of 
iHustration is it? What is it to which 
our attention is directed ? Apparently the 
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are three that bear witness 
in earth, the spirit, and 
the water, and the blood: 
and these three agree in 
one. 9 If we receive the 
witness of men, the witness 
of God is greater: for this 
ts the witness of God which 
he hath testified of his Son. 
10 He that believeth on the 


In one. 


Son. 





mere fact of the triplicity of testimony : 
for there is not the remotest analogy be- 
tween the terms in the one ease and those 
in the other: the very order of them, dif: 
fering as it does in the two eases, shews 
this. Is this triplicity a faet worthy of 
sueh a comparison ? And then, what is 
the testimony in heaven? Is it borne to 
nien? Certainly not: for God hath no 
man seen, as He is there: His only-be- 
gotten Son hath declared Him to us on 
earth, where all testimony affecting us 
must be borne. Is it a testimony to 
angels? Possibly: but what has this to 
do with the matter in hand? And then, 
again, what but an unworthy play on 
words can it be ealled, to adduee the 
fact of oneness on the one side, the essen- 
tial unity of the ever blessed Godhead, and 
on the other the coneurrenee in testifying 
to one faet,—as correspondent to one an- 
other? Does not this betray itself as the 
finey of a patristic gloss, in the days when 
such analogies and comparisons were the 
sport of every theological writer? And 
2) the very words betray themselves. 
“The Father” and “the Word” are 
never combined by St. John, but always 
the Father and the Son. The very apo- 
logy of Bengel, “the appellative, 7he 
Word, is most appropriate to testimony,” 
nay serve to shew how utterly weak he 
must have felt the canse to be. 

The best conclusion to the whole subject 
is found in the remark of Bengel himself 
on another oecasion of the practice repro- 
bated, of which he himself furnishes here 
so striking an instance: “ They exhibit a 
mischievous zeal in the Lord’s quarrels, 
who bring themselves to reason thos, 
“This text is convenient for my doetrine 
and argument; therefore T will eonstrain 
myself to believe it genuine, and will ob- 
stinately defend it, aud all that ean be 
scraped together on its behalf? But the 
Truth needs not false supports, resting 
much better on itself alone.’ As the re- 
sults of eritieal enquiry now stand, we 
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9 If we receive 'the witness } John viii. 17, 
of men, the witness of God is greater: 
™ for the witness of God is this, ¢ that sate 1 16, 


.& xvii. 5 


he hath borne witness concerning his Hate Sigs. 
10 Tie that believeth on the Son 


may safely affirm, that no reasonable man, 
acquainted with the faets, can again defend 
the genuineness of these words. If any 
do defend them, it is the charitable eon- 
clusion that he speaks in ignorance. The 
real mischief is, that the ignorant in high 
places allow themselves to use the strong 
language of authority, and thus beeome 
the ehicf enemies of truth. <A sketch of 
the principal particulars of the dispute 
and of the books relating to it is given in 
Horne’s Introduetion, vol. iv. pp. 355— 
388. 

9.] An argument from the less to the 
greater, grounded on the practice of man- 
kind, by which it is shewn that God’s tes- 
timony must be by all means believed by 
us. If we (mankind in general; all rea- 
sonable men) receive (as we do: reecive 
with approval; accept) the testimony of 
men (generic; the testimony, i.e. in any 
given ease. No special testimony need be 
thought of, as touching this present case: 
the proposition is general), the testimony 
of God is greater (supply in the argument, 
“and therefore mneh more ought we to 
receive that.” The testimony of God here 
spoken of is not any particular testimony, 
us the prophecies concerning Christ, or the 
testimony of the Baptist and other eye- 
witnesses to Him, or the Prophets, the 
Baptist, Martyrs, and Apostles: it is 
general, as is the testimony of men with 
which it is eompared. The particular tes- 
timony pointed at by the general proposi- 
tion is introduced in the following words): 
for (see above at the beginning of ver. 7. 
Here there is an ellipsis : “and this maxim 
applies in the ease before us, because’’) 
the testimony of God is this, that He 
hath borne testimony concerning His 
Son (i.c. the testimony of God to which 
the nrgnnent applies is this, the fact that 
He hath borne testimony to His Son). 

10—12.] The perfect tense, “hath 
borne witness,” in ver. 9, shewed that tho 
testimony spoken of is not merely an his- 
torical one, such for instance as Matt. iii. 
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n Rom. viii. Of God "hath the witness in + him: 
not God ° hath 
made him a lar; because he hath 


Gal. iv. 6, . 
t Xo mort ovour he that believeth 
o Join iii. 33. 


& v.33, 
not believed in the witness that God 
hath borne concerning his Son. 
peb.ii2, 11 P And this is the witness, that 
God gave to us eternal life, and 
aJonut-s 4 this life isin his Son. 1° He that 
r yehnit-86. hath the Son hath the life; he that 


hath not the Son of God hath not the 
18s These things have I writ- 


s John xx, 31. life. 


17, which God bore witness to, but one 
abiding and present. And these verses 
explain to us what that testimony is. He 
that believeth in the Son of God hath the 
testimony (just spoken of; the testimony 
of God) in him (i. e. in himself. The two 
readings do not dilfer in seuse. The object 
of the divine testimony being, to produce 
fuith in Christ, the Apostle takes him in 
whom it has wrought this its effect, one 
who habitually believes in the Son of God, 
and says of such an one that he possesses 
the testimony in himself. What it is, le 
does not plainly say till below, ver. 11. 
But easily enough here we ean syntheti- 
cally put together and conjecture of what 
testimony it is that he is speaking: the 
Spirit by whom we are born again to eter- 
nal Life, the water of baptism by which 
the new birth is brought to pass in us by 
the power of the Holy Ghost [John iii. 5, 
‘Titus iii. 5], the Blood of Jesus by whieh 
we have reconciliation with God, and puri- 
fication from our sins (ch. i. 7, ii. 2], and 
eternal life (John vi. 58 ff.],—these three 
all eontribute to and make up our faith in 
Christ, and so compose that testimony, 
whieh the Apostle designates in ver. 11 by 
the shorter term which eomprehends them 
all): he that believeth not God (St. John, 
as so frequently, proceeds to put his pro- 
position in the strongest light by bringing 
out the opposite to it. The believing 
sunply is wholly ditferent from “ believing 
oz” above. That is the resting trust of 
faith: this the ere first step of giving 
credit to a witness. And thus it is tacitly 
assumed that one who does not believe in 
the Son of God, gives no eredit to Cied 
Himself) hath made Him a liar (perfect 
tense, because the state of discredit implies 
a definite rejection still continuing. On 
the expression, see ch. i. 10), because he 
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Son of God hath the wit- 
ness tn himself: he that 
believeth not God hath 
made him a liar; because 
he believeth not the record 
that God gave of his Son. 
ll fjud this is the record, 
that God hath given to us 
efernal life, and this life 
is in his Son, 1 Me that 
hath the Son hath life ; 
and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life. 
18 These things have I 





hath not believed in (here, not only, hath 
not credited, though that was the more 
shameful rejection of God’s word: but now 
the full rejection—the refusal to believe 
in, cast himself on God’s testimony) the 
testimony which God hath testified con- 
cerning His Son. 

1l.] Wherein this testimony consists. 
And the testimony (just spoken of) is 
this, that (eonsists in this, namely, that 
..»..) God gave (not, as A. V., “Auth 
given.” This is of especial impertanee 
here, where not the endurance of 2 state, 
but the fact of the gift having been once 
made, is brought out. The present assu- 
rance of our possessing this gift follows in 
the next clause, and in ver. 12) to us (not 
decreed, or promised, but gave, absolutely) 
eternal life, and (this elause docs not de- 
pend on “ this is the witness, that... ,” 
but ranges with that clause: “ this is the 
witness, Fe.; and this life is, §-c.”) this 
life is in His Son (is in Him essentially 
(John i. 4, xi. 25, xiv. 6], bodily [Col. ii. 
9], energetically [2 Tim. i. 10]. Here 
again, as ever in this Epistle, we have to 
guard against the evasive and rationalistic 
interpretations of the Socinians, that “ the 
reason of our getting eternal life from God 
is found in Jesus Himself” [so Socinus] : 
that in is pnt for “by,” and is for “hap- 
pens” [so Grotius]). 

12.] Conclusion of the whole argument 
from ver. 6; dependent on the last clause 
of ver. 11, and carrying it on a step fur- 
ther, even to the absolute identity as matter 
of possession for the believer, of the Son of 
God, and eternal life. He that hath the 
Son, hath the life: he that hath not the 
Son of God, the life hath he not. First 
notice the diction and arrangement, on 
which Bengel has well remarked, “ The 
verse has two members: in the former ‘of 
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written unto you that be- 
lieve on the name of the 
Nou of God; that ye may 
Anow that ye have eternal 
hfe, and that ye may be- 
lieve on the name of the 
Son of Gud. 14 Aad this 
ts the confidence that we 
have tn him, that, if we 
ask any thing according 
tu his will, he hkeareth us: 


him, that, 





God’? is not added, for the faithful know 
the Son: in the other, it is added, that 
unbelievers may know how great a thing 
they lose.” Next, the having the 
Son must not be explained away, with 
Grotius, by “keeping the words which the 
Father committed to the Son,” nor having 
life, with the sume, by “having a@ certain 
vight tu eternal life.’ The having the 
Son is the possession of Christ by faith, 
testified by the Spirit, the water, and the 
Mood: and the having the life is the ae- 


‘lori ious dev elopuent, but in all its reality 
aad vitality. Thirdly, it must be re- 
marked that the question as to whether 
eternal salvation is altogether confined to 
those who in the fullest sense have the Son 
{to the exclusion, e. g., of those who have 
never heard of Him ], does not belong here, 
but must be entertained on other grounds. 
See note on 1 Pet. iii, 19. 13.] This 
verse seems, as John xx. 30 f, like an anti- 
cipatory elose of the Epistle: and its terms 
appear to correspond to those used in ch. 
i. 4. This view is far more probable, than 
that it should refer only to what has oe- 
curred since ver. 6, as eh. it, 26 to ver. 18 
fl. there: or only to vv. 11, 12. Still less 
likely is it that the eoncluding portion of 
the Epistle Jegizs with this verse, as some 
have thought. These things wrote I to 
you that ye may know that ye have eter- 
nal life, {to you] that believe in the name 
of the Son of God (the two readings 
come, in the sense, to much the same. If 
that in the A. V. be followed, then the 
words “fhat ye muy believe” must be 
interpreted “that ye imay continue to 
believe’’). 

14—21.}| Ciose oF THE EpisTLE. The 
luk which binds this passage to ver. 13 is 
the word confidence, taken up again from 
the knowledge spoken of in that verse. 
This confidence is the very energizing of 
our spiritual lite: and its most uotable and 
ordinary exercise is in communion with 
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lt And this is the 


towards 
ask any thing ver ii.2 


God in prayer, for ourselves or for our 
brethren, vv. 14—17. Then vv. 18—20 
continue the explanation of the “sin unto 
death? and the “sin not unto death,” hy 
setting forth the state of believers as con- 
trasted with that of the world, and the 
truth of our eternal life as consisting in 
this. Then with a pregnant caution, ver. 
21, the Apostle closes lis Epistle. 

14, 15.] Lhe believer's confidence as 
shewn in prayer. And the confidence 
which we have towards Him (which fol- 
lows as a matter of immediate inference 
from the fact of our spiritual life: see eh. 
lit, 19—21) is this, that if we ask any 
thing according to His will, He heareth 
us (this contidence may be shewn in various 
ways, including prayer as one, ch. ili, 22. 
And that one, of prayer, is alone chosen to 
be insisted on here. Him and His 
will must by all analogy be referred to the 
Father, not to the Son, by whom we have 
aecess to the Father, See especially eh. 
iii. 21, 22, The truth that God hears 
all our prayers, has been explained on ch. 
ii. 22. The condition here attached, that 
the request be according to His will, is in 
fact no limitation within the reality of the 
Christian life, i.e. in St. John’s way of 
speaking according to the true ideal. For 
God’s will is that to which our glorious 
Head himself submitted himself, and which 
rules the whole course of the Christian lite 
for our good and His glory : and he who in 
prayer or otherwise tends against God’s 
will is thereby, and in so far, trausgressing 
the bounds of his life in God: see James 
iv. 3. By the continual fecling of submis- 
sion to His will, joined with continual 
increase in knowledge of that will, our 
prayers will be both chastened, and directed 
aright. If we knew His will thoroughly, 
and submitted to it heartily, it would be 
impossible for us to usk any “thing, for the 
spirit or for the body, which He should not 
hear and perform. And it is this ideal 
state, as always, which the Apostle has in 
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ask, we know that 
we have the petitions that we have 
any see his 
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band if we know that he 
hear us, whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have 
the petitions that we de- 
sired of him. l8If any 
man see his brother sin a 
sin which is noé unto death, 
he shall ask, and he shall 


EE life for them that sin not unto death. | give Aim life for them that 


y Matt. xii 3 Y There is a sin unto death: 


32. Mark iii. 
20, Luke xii. 
10, Heb. vi. 
4,6. & x. 26. 
2 Jer. vii. 16, 
& xiv. V. 
John xvii. 9 


should make request. 
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view. In this view he goes still further 
in the next verse). 15.] And if we 
know that He heareth us whatsoever we 
ask (i.e. our every petition: the condition 
is omitted this time, as being supposed to 
be fulfilled), we know that we have the 
petitions (i.e. the things which form the 
subject of the petitions) which we have 
asked from Him (notice the present, we 
have, combined with the perfect, we have 
asked. The perfect reaches through all 
our past praycrs to this moment. All 
these we have: not one of them is lost: 
He has heard, He has answered them all: 
we know that we have them in the truest 
sense, In possession). 

16, 17.] Join together the confidence 
concerning prayer just expressed, and the 
all-essential Christian prineiple of brotherly 
love, and we have following as matter of 
course, the duty, and the practice, of in- 
tercession for an erring brother. And of 
this, with a certain not strictly defined 
limitation, these verses trent. If any man 
see (on any occasion: “ shall have seen”’) 
his brether (as throughout the Mpistle, to 
he taken in the stricter sense: mot any 
neighbour, but his Christian brother, one 
barn of God as he is himself) sinning 
(this present participle is not merely predi- 
cative, but graphic, as describing the ‘ bro- 
ther’ actually in the act snd under the 
bondage of the sin in question) a sin not 
unto death (see below), he shall ask (the 
fulure conveys not merely a permission to 
usk, “it shall be lawful for him to ask,’”’— 
but a command, taking for granted the 
thing enjoined as that which is to happen), 
and shall give him life (viz. the asker 
shall give: not, as many have mnderstood 
it, God shall give him lite, thonzh of 
course this is so in redity : but the words 
men, he, intereeding for his brother, shall 
be the means of bestowing life on him, 


sin not unto death. There 


CON) is @ sin unto death: I do 


eerning it #1 do not say that he| not say that he shall pray 
WaAll un- 


for it. All unrightcous- 


This bestowal of life by intercessory 
prayer, is not to be minutely enquired 
into, whether it is to be accompanied with 
fraternal rebuke,—whether it consists in 
the giving to the sinner a repentant heart, 
but taken as put by the Apostle, in 
all ie simplicity and breadth. Life, viz. 
the restoration of that divine life from 
which by any act of sin he was indeed in 
peril and indeed in process of falling, but 
his sin was not an actual fall) for them 
that sin not unto death (the clause takes 
up and emphatically repeats the hypothesis 
before made, viz., that the sin of the bro- 
ther is not unto death. It does so in the 
plural, beeause the him before being inde- 
finite, all such eases are now collected ina 
cliss: “shall give this life, I repeat, to 
those who sin not unto death”). There 
is a sin unto death: concerning it I do 
not say that he should make request 
(leaving for the present the great qnestion, 
I will touch the minor points in this verse. 
First, it necessarily by the conditions of 
the context involves what is equivalent to 
a prohibition. This has been denied by 
many Commentators. “Ask if thou wilt, but 
in uncertainty of obtaining,” says Corne- 
lius-a-lapide. And it is equally denied, 
without the same implied meaning being 
given, by many others: some of these, as 
Neander, thinking it implied, that prayer 
may be made, though the obtaining of it 
will be difticult,— other s,as De Watte, that 
it will be in vain, others, as Huther, that 
St.John simply says such a case was not 
within his view in making the above com- 
mand, And most of even those who have 
recognized the prohibition, strive to soften 
it, saying, as e.g. Lyra, that though “we 
are not to pray for the condemned,” yet we 
may pray for such a sinner, “that he may 
sin less, and so be less condemned in hell :” 
or as Bengel, “God willecth not that the 
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ness is sin: and there is a) @hteousness ts sin: and there is a 


sin not unto death, ‘3 We 


know that whosoever is not 


aa 


godly should pray in vain, Deut. ii, 26, 
Jf theretore one who has committed mortal 
sin is brought back to life, it is from the 
mere divine purpose, reserved from us.” 
Calvin iadeed holds fast the prohibition in 
all its strictness, but only in extreme cases : 
adding, “ But, seeing that this happens 
most rarely, and God, commending the 
immense riches of His grace, commands ns 
to be merciful after His example : we must 
not hastily pass upon any man the judg- 
ment of eternal death, but rather charity 
should induce us to hope well of him. 
But if the desperate impiety of some looks 
to us hardly short of a pointing it out by 
the finger of the Lord God, it is not for 
us to contend with the just judgment of 
God, or desire to be more mercifnl than 
He is.” Certainly this seems, re- 
serving the question as tothe nature of the 
sin, the right view of the words, I say not. 
By an express command in the other case, 
and then as express an exclusion of this 
ease from that command, nothing short 
of an implied prohibition can be con- 
veyed. 

The second point here relates to the 
difference between ask and make request. 
The Greek word represented by the former 
is more of the petition of the inferior, as of 
the conquered, or of the guilty: that re- 
represented by the latter is more general, of 
the request of the equal, or of one who has 
aright. Our Lord never uses the former 
of His own requests to God, but always 
the latter. And this difference is of im- 
portanee here. The asking for a sin not 
unto death is a humble and trusting peti- 
tion in the direction of God’s will, and 
prompted by brotherly love: the other, the 
making request for a sin unto death, 
would be, it is implied, an act savouring 
of presumption—a_ prescribing to God, in 
a matter which lies out of the bounds of 
our brotherly yearning [for notice, the 
hypothesis that a man sees @ brother sina 
sin unto death is not adduced in words, 
heeause such a sinner would not truly be a 
brother, but thereby demonstrated never 
to have deserved that name : see ch, ii. 191, 
how He shall inflict and withhold His 
righteons judgments. 

And these latter considerations bring us 
close to the question as to the nature of 
the sin unto death. 1¢ would be impossi- 
ble to enumerate or even classify the opi- 


unto death. 


18 We know 


nions which have been given on the sub- 
ject. Diisterdieck has devoted many pages 
to such a elassification and discussion. I 
can do no more than point out the canons 
of interpretation, and some of the principal 
divergencies. But before doing so, ver. 17 
must come under consideration). 

17.] All unrighteousness is sin (in the 
words all unrighteousness we have a remi- 
niscence of ch. 1. 9, “Tf we confess our sins, 
Tle is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sinus, and to cleanse us from all unrighte- 
ousness,” and also, but not so directly, of 
ch. iii, 4, which is virtnally the converse 
proposition to this. Here the Apostle 
scems to say, in exphimation of what he 
has just written, “SIN is a large word, 
comprehending all unrighteousness what- 
ever: whether of God's clildren, or of 
aliens from Him.” The thoughts which 
have been brought into these words,—that 
unrighteousness is a mild word, meant to 
express that every slight trip of the good 
Christian falls under the category of sin, 
and so. there may be a siu not uuto death, 
—or, on the other hand, that it is a strong 
word, as Grotius says, “he calls nnrighte- 
ousness not every ignorance or sudden fall 
into sin, but sin committed cither with 
deliberation, or with space given for deli- 
beration,”—or thirdly, as Beza, that “all 
sins are so far equal, that even the least 
thought of the least sin deserves eternal 
death a thousand times over,” and “ that 
all sins are of themselves deadly,”— are 
equally far from the meaning of the words, 
whose import is, as above, to account for 
there being a sin not mnto death as well as 
asin unto “death); and there is a sin not 
unto death (not having death for its issue: 
within the limit of that warighteausness, 
fron all of which God cleanseth all those 
who coufess their sins, ch. i. 9). 

Our first canon of interpretation of the 
sin unto death and the sin not unto death 
is this: that ¢Ae death aud the life of the 
passage must correspond. The former 
cannot be bodily death, while the latter is 
eternal and spiritual life. This clears awny 
at once all those Commentators who un- 
derstand the sin unto death to be one for 
which bodily death is the punishment, 
either by human law generally, or by 
sickness inflicted Ly God; or of which 
there will be no cud till the death of the 
sinner, whieh Bede thinks possible, nad 
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vipetizs. that whosoever is begotten 
God sinneth not; but he that hath 


Lyra adopts. This last is evidently ab- 
surd, for how is a man to know whether 
this will be so or not ? 

Our second canon will be, that this sin 
unto death being thus a sin leading to 
eternal death, being uo further explained 
to the readers here, must be presumed as 
meant to be understood by what the Evan- 
gelist has elsewhere laid down concerning 
the possesston of life aud death. Now we 
have trom him a definition immediately 
preceding this, in ver. 12. “ He that hath 
the Son hath life: he that hath not the 
Sou of God, the life hath he not.” And 
we may safely say that the words unto 
death here are to be understood as mean- 
ing, “involving the loss of this life which 
men have only by union with the Son of 
God.” And this meaning they must have, 
not by implication only, which would be 
the case if any obstinate and determined 
sin were meant, which would be a sigz of 
the fact of severance from the life which is 
in Christ [sce ch. iii. 14, 15, where the in- 
ference is of this kind], but directly and 
essentially, i.e. in respect of that very sin 
which is pointed at by them. Now against 
this canon are all those interpretations, far 
too numerous to mention, which make any 
atrocious and obstinate sin to be that in- 
tended. It is obvious that our limits are 
thus confined to abnegation of Christ, not 
as iuterred by its fruits otherwise shewn, 
but as the act of sin itself. And so, with 
varions shades of difference as to the put- 
tine forth in detail, most of the best Com- 
mentators both ancient and modern, 

Our third canon will help us to deeide, 
within the above limits, what especial siu 
is intended, And it is, that by the very 
analogy of the contest, i¢ must be rot a 
state af sin, but an appreciable acv of 
sin, secing that that which is opposed to it 
tn the same kind, as betug not unto death, 
is described by “ ifany man see his bro- 
ther stnning, ec.” So that all interpre- 
tations which make it to be a sfute of 
upostacy, do not reach the matter of detail 
which is before the Apostle’s mind. 

In enquiring what this is, we must be 
guided hy the analogy of what St. John 
says elsewhere. Our state being that of 
lite iu) Jesus Christ, there are those who 
have gone out from us, not being of us, ch. 
ii. 19, who areentled “antichrists,” who 
not only “have not” Christ, but are Christ’s 
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of | born of God sinneth not ; 
but he that is begotten of 
God keepeth himself, and 


enemies, denying the Father and the Son 
[ii. 22], whom we are not even to receive 
into our houses nor to greet [2 John 10, 
11}. These seem to be the persons pointed 
at here, and this the sin: viz. the denial 
that Jesus is the Christ, the incarnate Son 
of God, This alone of all sins bears upon 
it the stamp of severance from Him who is 
the Lifeitself. As the confession of Christ, 
with the month and in the heart, is salva- 
tion unto life [Rom. x. 9], so denial of 
Christ with the mouth and in the heart, is 
sin unto death. This alone of all the pro- 
posed solutions seems to satisfy all the 
canons above laid down. For in it, the life 
cast away and the death incurred strictly 
correspond ; it strictly corresponds to what 
St. Jon has elsewhere said concerning life 
and death, and derives its explination from 
those other passages, especially from the 
toregoing ver. 12: and it is an appreciable 
act of sin, one against which the readers have 
been before repeatedly cautioned (ch. ii. 18 
ff., iv. 1 ff, v.5, 11,12]. And further, it 
is in exact accordance with other passages 
of Seripture which seem to point at a sin 
sinilarly distinguished above others: viz. 
Matt. xii. 31 ff, and, so far as the cirecum- 
stances there dealt with allow common 
ground, with the more ethical passages, 
Heb. vi. 4 ff, x. 251% In the former case, 
the Seribes and Pharisees were resisting 
the Holy Ghost [Acts vii. 51], who was 
manifesting God in the flesh in the Person 
and work of Christ. For them the Lord 
Himself does not pray (Luke xxiii. 3]: 
they knew what they did: they went out 
from God’s people and were not of them : 
receiving and repudiating the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost to the Messiahship of 
Jesus. 

18—20.] Three solemn maxims of the 
Epistle regarding sin and the children of 
God and the world, and our eternal life in 
Christ, ave repeated asa close of the teach- 
ing of the Apostle. Ver. 18 scems to be 
not without reference to what has just 
been said concerning sin. In actual life, 
even our brethren, even we ourselves, born 
ot God, shall sin, not unto death, and re- 
quire brotherly intercession: but in the 
depth and truth of the Christian life, sin is 
altogether ubsent. lt is the world, not 
knowing God, which lies under the power 
of the wicked one: God’s new-begotten 
children he cannot touch: they are in and 
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that wicked one toucheth 
him not. '9 And we know), + 
that we are of God, and him, 
the whole world lieth in him not. 
tiekedness. 30 And we 
know that the Son of God 





Sinaitic MS, has himself, 


they know the True One, and in Tim lave 
eternal life. These maxims are introduced 
with a thrice-repeated we knew, the ex- 
pression of full persuasion and free confi- 
dence. They form a triumphant. repeti- 
tion of and anticipation of the attainment 
of the purpose expressed in ver. 13, ‘ that 
ye may know that ye have eternal life.” 
18.| We know that every one who is 
born of God, sinneth not (see on ch. iii. 9, 
from which place our words are alinost 
repeated. As explained there and in our 
summary of these verses, there is no real 
inconsistency with what has been just said. 
And that there is none, the second member 
of the verse shews): but he that hath been 
born of God (literally, he that was born of 
God. The pertect tense expresses more the 
enduring abidance of his heavenly birth, 
and fits better the Aabctual meaning of the 
words sinneth not: the mere past tense 
calling attention to the historical fact of his 
having been born of God, fits better the faet 
that the wicked one toucheth him not, that 
divine birth having severed his cotmexion 
with the prinee of this world and of evil), 
it keepeth him (‘ ¢¢,”’ viz. the divine birth, 
pointed at in the words born of God. It 
1s this, aud not the fact of his own wateh- 
fulness, which preserves him from the 
toueh of the wicked one: as in ch. iii. 9, 
where the same is imported by “his seed 
abideth in him.’ The rationalistic Com- 
mentators insist on the reading, “he keep- 
eth himself,” as shewing, as Socinus, ‘that 
he himself does and contributes some- 
thing? and the orthodox Commentators 
have but a lune apology to offer.  Diis- 
terdieck compares “ purificth himself,” 
ch. iii. 3. But the reference there is wholly 
different —viz. to a gradual and earnest 
striving after an idcal model; whereas here 
the keepiug must be, by the very nature 
of the ease, so far complete, that the wicked 
one cannot approach: and whose self: 
guarding can ensure this even for a day ? 
Compare John xvii. 15, “ that thou should- 
est keep them from the evil,” which is deci- 
sive), and the wicked one (Satan) doth not 
touch him (of course the words must 
not be understood as saying that he is not 
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been begotten of God, it © keepeth c sames i.e. 
and the wicked one toncheth ts rati- 
1 We know that we are of 
God, and “the whole world heth in 
the wicked one. 


can MS and 
the Alecan- 
ditne (dufain 
this latter 
the ariginal 
sevibe Aus 
corrected 
hom fo him. 
self), The 
t So our oldest MSS, 


=0 Morcover F we 


d Gal. i, 4. 


tricd with femptation by the evil one: but 
imply that, as the Prince of this world lad 
nothing in our blessed Lord, even so on 
His faithful ones who live by His lite, the 
Tempter has no point @appui, by virtue 
of that their birth, by which they are as 
He is. “The malignant one approaches 
them,” says Bengel, ‘as a fly the candle, 
—hbut hurts them not, nor even touches 
them’). 

19.] Application of that which is said 
ver. 18, to the Apostle and his readers : and 
that, in enlire separation from the wicked 
one, the ruling spirit of this present world, 
We know (sce summary above) that we 
(not emphatic. [t is not the object now 
to bring out a contrast, but to reassert so- 
lemnly these great axioms of the Christian 
life) are of God (i.e. born of God: identi- 
fying us with those spoken of ver. 18), and 
the whole world lieth in the wicked one 
(this second member of the sentence does 
not depend on the preceding that, but like 
those of vv. 18, 20, is au independent. pro- 
position. the wicked one, not ‘ wichked- 
ness,’ as A. V.: the neuter sense ean 
hardly stand after ch. ii. 18, 14, iii. 8, 10, 
14 compared: iv. 4: John xvii. Lf f, and 
above all after the preceding verse here. 
In this unusoal term, lieth in, the idea in 
the powcr of, and the local idea, seem to 
be combined. The wicked ure is as it were 
the inclusive abiding-place and represcnta- 
tive of all his, as, in the expressions * G2 the 
Lord,” “in Christ? © in Christ Jesus,” 
“we are in the true One,’ ver. 20, the 
Lord is of His. And while we are frow 
God, implying a birth and a procecding 
forth and a change of state, the world, all 
the rest of mankind, Wels in the wicked 
one, reinains where if was, in, and in the 
power of, the wicked one. Some Commen- 
tators have been anxious to avoid: incon- 
sisteney with such passapes as eh. ii. 2, tv. 
Ti, and wonld therefore give the world a 
different meaning ere. But there is uo 
inconsistency Whatever. Thad mot Christ 
become a propitiation for the sins of The 
whole world, were We uot the Saviour of 
the whole world, none could ever come out 
of the world and believe on Ltini; but as it 
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Son Jesus Christ. 
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Acts xx. 28. 
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Titus ii. 13, Heb.i. 8. 


is, they who do believe on Him, eome 
out aud are separated from the world : 

that onr propo-itieu here remains stvibely 
true: the world is the negation of faith in 
Vlim, avd as such Hes in the wicked one, 
His adversary). 20.) Yet another we 
know: snd that in general, as suniming 
up all, the certainty to us of the Son of 
God bavi ing come, and having given us the 
knowledge of Cod, and of our being in 
Him : and the formal inclusion, in this one 
tact, ot knowledge of the true God here, 


and life everlasting hereatter, Moreover 
(closes off and sums up all. This not 


being seen, it has been altered to “ard,” 
as there appeared to be no contrast 
with the preceding) we know that the 
Son of God is come (the incarnation, 
and work, and abiding presence, of the 
Son of God, is to us a living fact. ITE 
1S HERE—all is full of Wim—* the Master 
ts come, and calleth for thee”), and hath 
given (it is the Son ot God who is to us 
the bestower of this knowledge, see ver, 
13: it is He who is here at the end of the 
Epistle made prominent, as it is He who is 
to us eternal lite, and hie who hath Mim 
hath the Father) to us (an) anderstand- 
ing (by understanding is meant the di- 
vinely empowered inner sense by which we 
judge of things divine. It is not the wis- 
dom or judgment ttyelf, lait the Sey 
capable of attaining to it. Compare John 
Te PRR RAS fe Ute 22 Cor ae, 
Eph. i. 18,, that we know (that we know 
must bear a surt of pregnant sense, of a 
purpose accomplished or at least secured) 
the true One (i.e. God: compare Jolin 
avil. 8, “thal they may kuow Thee the 
only true God.’ The adjective true is 
not subjective, but objective, in the sense 
of genutne, in distinetion from every 
fictitious god. And thus the way is pre- 
pared for the warning against all false 
gods, ver, 21); and we are (again, as in 
vv. 18, 19, this second menrber is an inde- 
pendent proposition, not dependent on the 
“ that”) in (see above, on “ Leth in,” ver. 
19) the true One (viz. God, as ubove), in 
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Son of God is come, 
and @hath given us an understand- 
ing, ‘that we know the true One; 
and we are in the trne One, im his 


hand eternal life. 
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is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we 
may know him that is true, 
and we are in him that is 
| true, even in his Son Jesus 





riaieeee® Christ. This is the true 
# This is the true God, and eternal life. 
*l Little 2 Little children, keep 


h ver. 11-13. 


His Son Jesus Christ (i. ec. by virtne of our 
being in His Son Jesus Christ: this second 
in is not in apposition with, but explanatory 
of the former). This (viz. God the Father: 
the true One, who has heen twice spoken of: 
sce below) is the true God, and eternal life. 
There has been great controversy, carried 
on principally from doetrinal interests, re- 
specting the reference of the word this: 
whether it is to be understood as above, or 
ot His Son Jesus Christ, just mentioned. 
The Fathers who were engaged against 
Arian error, and most of the orthodox ex- 
positors sinee, regarding the passage asa 
preeious testimony for the Godhead of the 
Son, have maintained this latter view, ra- 
ther doctrinally than exegetieally. One of 
the principal Socinianizing expositors, even 
Episcopins, takes this view, not being able 
to bear the eaprice and tortuousness of the 
Socinian exegesis. The opposite doetrinal 
interest has led many of those who deny 
this appheation. ‘To these have suceceded 
another set of expositors with whom not 
doctrinal but exegetical eonsiderations have 
been paramount. 

The grounds on which the application to 
Christ is rested are mainly the following: 
1) that the pronoun this most naturally 
refers to the last-menutioned substantive : 
2) that eternal life, as a predicate, more 
naturally belongs to the Son than to the 
Father: 3) that the sentence, if under- 
stood of God the Father, would be aimless, 
and tautologieal. But to these it has heen 
well and decisively answered by Liieke and 
Disterdicck, 1) that “ fAis” more than 
once in St. John belongs not to the nearest 
substantive, bnt te the principal one in the 
forezoing sentence, e.g. in ch. ii. 22 and 
in 2 John 7: and that the subject of the 
whole here has been the Father, who is the 
true One of the last verse, and the Son 
is referred back to fim as “ His Son,” 
thereby keeping Zia, as the primary sub- 
ject, before the mind, 2) that as little 
can “eternal life” be um actual predicate 
of Christ as of the Father. He is indeed 
“ the life,” ch, i. 2, but not “eternal life.” 
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yourselves from idott.| children, ikeep yourselves — from itor x.1. 


Amen, 


idols F. 


Such an expression used predieatively, 
leads us to look tor some expresston of our 
Lord's, or for some meaning whieh docs 
not appear on the surface to guide us. 
And sueh an expression leading to sucha 
meaning we have in John xvii. 3, “ Zhis ts 
eternal life, that they inay know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ: whoir 
thon didst send.” We is eternal life in 
Himself, as being the fount and origin of 
it: He is it tous, seeing that to know Ifim 
is to possess it. Town I eannot see, after 
this saying of our Lord with the words, 
Thee the only true God, how any one can 
imagine that the same Apostle can have 
had in these words any other reference than 
that which is given in those. 3) this charge 
is altogether inaecurate. As referred to 
the Father, there is in it no tautology and 
no aimlessness. It serves to identify the 
“true One” mentioned before, in a solemn 
manner, and leads on to the conelnding 
warning against false gods. As in another 
place the Apostle intensifies the non-pos- 
session of the Son by ineluding in it the 
alienation from the Father also, so here at 
the elose of all, the true God, the fount of 
eternal life, is put before us as the ulti- 
mate aim and end, to be approached in 
His Son, but Himself the one Father 


ft Amen is 
omitted by 
all our oldest 
authorities, 


hoth of Tim and of us who live through 
Tim. 

21.) Parting warning against idols. 
Little children (he parts from them with 
his warniest and most aflectionate word of 
address), keep yourselves from idols (or 
more literally, from the idols, viz. which 
are about you. The idol is properly a 
figure of an imaginary dcity,—while an 
image, or likeness, is that of some real 
person or thing made into an object cf 
worship. See Rom, i. 23, 1 Cor. x. 19, xii. 2, 
and especially 1 Thess. i. 9, where, as here, 
“the Lving and true God” is opposed to 
idols. And there seems no justitication 
for the departing from the plain literal 
sense in this place. All around the Chris- 
tian Chureh was heathesism: the born of 
God, and they that were lying in the wicked 
one, were the only two elusses: those who 
went out of one, went into the other: 
God’s children are thus then finally warned 
of the consequence of letting go the only 
trne God, in whom they ean only abide by 
abiding in His Son Jesus Christ, in these 
solemn terms,—to leave on their minds a 
wholesome terror of any the least devia- 
tion from the truth ot God, seeing into 
what relapse it would plunge them). 
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+ Or, Kyria the 
clect, see In- 


troduction, . adr ay 7 } 
a1 John ii 18. and her children, *whom I love in 
som. truth; and not T only, but also all 


b rane viii. 32. 





+ No oll our 
aldest autho- 
rities, excepl 
the dleran- > 
drine MS,, which omits there shall be with us altogether. 


1—8.] ADDRESS AND GREETING. The 
elder (the Apostle, known by this name: 
see Introd., “On the writer of the 
Epistle’) to the (not, an: see Introd., 
“To whom the Epistle was written” 
elect lady (see Introd., ibid.) and to her 
children, whom (this whom, maseuline 
plural in the original, probally embraces 
the whole, mother and ehildren of both 
sexes: see 3 Jolin 1) I love in truth (not 
werely, in reality: but in truth, such 
truth being the result, as stated below, 
of the truth of the Gospel abiding in him. 
See 1 John iii, 18, und note on ii. 10); 
and not I alone, but also all who 
know the truth (there is no need to 
limit this all to all dwelling in or near 
the abode ot the Writer, or to all who 
were personally acquainted with those 
addressed: it isu general expression: the 
communion of love is as wide as the eom- 
munion of faith) ; 2.| on account of 
the truth (objcetive: God's truth revealed 
in His Son, see 1 Jolin ii. 4), which abideth 
in us, and shall be with us for ever (sce 
John xiv. 16,17. These words ere a re- 
utiniscence of our Lord’s words there, 


1Tue elder unto +the elect lady 


vis. they that know the truth; * for 
& > the truth’s sake, which abideth in 
us, and shall be with us for ever: 
3there shall be with ust ° grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God the 


|AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


'THE elder unto the 
elect lady and her chil- 
dren, whom I love in the 
truth; and not I ouly, but 
also all they that have 
known the truth; for 
the truth’s sake, which 
'dwelleth in us, and shall 
be with us for ever. 
3 Grace be with you, 
mercy, and peace, from 


REVISED. 





e1 Timi. 2. 


abideth with you, and shall be in you. The 
future is not the expression of a wish, as 
some have supposed ; but of confidence, as 
that also which follows, whieh takes its tinge 
and form from this): — 3.] there shall be 
with us (by the us the Apostle ineludes 
hinself in the greeting, as he had before 
done in the introdnctory elauses. shall 
be, again, not a wish: see above: we 
must of neeessity connect this seeond snall 
be with the first. But the very fact of a 
greeting being conveyed, must somewhat 
modify the absolute future sense, and intro- 
duee something of the votive eharacter. It 
is as Bengel, “wish with its affirmation,’ — 
a wish expressed by a confident assertion of 
its fulfilment) grace, mercy, peace (Trench 
says well, “ Grace lias referenee to the sins 
of inen, werey to their misery. God’s grace, 
llis free grave and gift, is extended to men 
as they are guilty: ITis merey is extended 
to them as they are miserable.” And 
thus grace always comes first, beeause 
guilt must. be done uway, before misery 
ean be assuaged. Peace is the whole sum 
and substance of the possession and en- 
joyment of God’s grace and merey: see 
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God the Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Father, in truth 
and love. ‘I rejoiced 
greatly that I found of thy 
children walking in truth, 
as we have received a con- 
mandinent from the Father, 
5 4nd now I beseech thee, 
lady, not as though I wrote 
a new commandment unto 
thee, but that which we 
had from the beginning, 
that we love one another, 
6 And this is love, that we 
walk after his command- 


Father, 


and love. 


ther. 





Luke it. 14; Rom. v. 1; x. 15; John 
xiv. 27; xvi. 33), from God the Father, 
and from Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Father (from the Father, as their original 
fountain, who of His great love hath de- 
creed and secured them for us: from Jesus 
Christ the Son of the Father, this solemn 
title being nsed for the more complete 
setting forth of the union of Jesus with 
the Father in the essence of the Godhead), 
in truth and love (truth and love are the 
conditional clement in which the grace, 
inerey, and peace are to be received and 
enjoyed). 

4—11.) Treth and love: These (see ver. 1) 
were the two ground-tones of the Epistle. 
And now the Apostle proceeds to describe his 
joy at finding the childreu of the elect lady 
walking in truth (ver. 4), and to enforce 
the commandment, to love one another 
(5, 6): and this in presence of the fact 
that many deceivers are in the world, who 
would rob us of our Christian reward, and 
of our share in God (7—9). These are 
not to be treated as brethren, nor greeted, 
lest we partake of their evil deeds (10, 11). 

4.] I rejoiced greatly (at some 
definite time perhaps: but it may also 
be the epistolary form of putting the verb, 
implying the present only: and this is 
made more probable by the perfect tense, 
“ T have found,” which follows. See how- 
ever 3 John 3), that I have found (the 
most obvious interpretation is, that nt some 
place where the Apostle was, he came upon 
these who are presently mentioned: as in 
Acts xvii. 2, Paul came to Corinth: and 
finding a certain Jew, §c.) of thy chil- 
dren (some) walking in truth (i.e. not only 
in honesty and uprightness, but in that 
truth which is derived from aud is part 
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and from 
the Son of the Father, 41p truth 
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Christ, t 


The Lord 1a 
amatted by 


the Alexan- 


t Jesus 


arene and 

I rejoieed greatly, that MSS but 

a ‘ oe inserted by 
T have found of thy children ¢ walk- — eSisaie 


. . . d ver. T. 
ing in truth, aeeording as we re- esJchus 
‘eerved commandment from the Fa- 

5 And now I beseech thee, 

lady, fnot as writing unto thee a gaps 
new commandment, but that which 

(we had from the beginning, & that # Jeb its 
we love one another. 
is love, that we walk according to b John xiv35, 


: Eph.v.2. 
6 And "this rhet‘iy.s. 
1 John iii. 23. 


1 John ii. 5. & v. 3. 


of the trnth of God in Christ: see above 
on 1.—Again, there is no hint whatever 
given that the rest, or that others, of her 
children were not walking in truth. The 
Apostle apparently, as above, in some place 
where he was, lit npon these children ot 
the “lady,” and sends her their good re- 
port. Respeeting the rest, he makes no 
niention nov insinuation), according as we 
received commandment from the Father 
(viz. to walk in the truth: not, as Licke, 
to love one another, making this clause a 
further description of the manner in which 
they were walking in truth). 5.] 
And now (so conpling to what has gone 
before, 1 John ii. 28. It has also a force 
of breaking off, and passing to that which 
is the main subject, or most in the Writer’s 
thoughts, which here is, that this walk- 
ing in truth is a walking after God’s 
commandments in love) I entreat thee (see 
on entreating and asking, 1 John v. 15, 
16. Ikere the entreating carries a mild 
adinonition with it, and assumes that the 
writer had a right thus to entreat), lady, 
not as writing to thee a new command- 
ment, but (as writing to thee) that which 
we had from the beginning (see on this, 
1 John ii. 7, 8), that (i.e. ia order that: 
not merely explanatory here) we love 
one another (the expression of the com- 
mandment in the first persou is a mark 
of gentleness and delicacy: a sign thnt 
he who wrote it kept the commandment 
himself). 6.] And (the onward course 
ot thought here is highly characteristic of 
St. John) this is love (love is used in its 
widest sense, as the sum and substance 
of all God’s commandments: not only as 
love to God; nor only ss love to the 
brethren), that (the explicative “ thaé” 
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This 


i1Jchn ii. Commandment, ‘even as ye heard 
from the beginning that ye should 
7 Beeause *many de-|?” +. 


his eommandments. 


kiJohniv.. Walk in it. 


ceivers went forth into the world, 
11 s0nniv.2, they 1who confess not Jesus Christ 
mi Jomiiz. coming in the flesh, ™This is the 
n Mark xiii. 9. Geeeiver and the antichrist. 
to yourselves, °that ye lose not those 
things whieh ye wrought, but that 
ye receive reward in full F. 


o Gal. tii. 4 
Heb. x. 32, 
35. 


+ So is the pre- 
ponderance uf |) 
authority. 


But the oldest MSS, vary: the Vatican has that ye lose not the things which we wrought. 


of St. John) we walk according to His 
commandments. The commandment (the 
one commandment in which God’s other 
commandments are summed up) is this, 
even as ye heard from the beginning 
that ye should walk in it (“Is this, even 
that which ye heard from the beginning, 
that ye should walk in it,” viz. in love. 
from the beginning, as above, 

ver. 5, and 1 John ii. 7). 7,8.] The 
condition of Love is Truth, see ver. 3. 
And the neeessity of fresh exhortation to 
walk in love, in that love whose eondition 
is truth, lies in the fact that there are many 
deceivers gone forth, denying the Truth : 
ot whom we are to beware, and not, by 
extending to them a spurions sympathy, 
to become partakers with them. 7. ] 
Because many deceivers (makers to wan- 
der) weat forth (here probably, on ae- 
count of the past teuse, “from uyx,? as in 
1 John ii. 19. Ind John ive], it is per- 
fect, “are gone forth,” where T lave pre- 
ferred the sense, “are gone torth from 
him who sent then,” viz. the evil one. 
Huther prefers this latter sense here also) 
juto the world, [namely] they who con- 
fess not (instead ot “not confessing,” the 
Apostle writes they who confess not, 
thereby not merely characterizing the de- 
eeiverg as not contessing, &e., but abso- 
lutely identifying all who repudiate the 
confession which follows, as belonging to 
the class of deeefvers) Jesus Christ coming 
ta [the| flesh (coming, altozether time- 
Jess, an | representing the yreat truth of 
the Tnearnation itself) as distiiguished from 
its historical manifestation |b Johu v.61, 
and from the abidimg eileet of! that his- 
torical manifestation [1 John iv. 2]. He 
who denies the comiay in the flesh, denies 
possibility of the Incarnation: le who 
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ments, This is the com- 
mandment, That, as ye 
have heard from the be- 
ginning, ye should walk 
i For many de- 
celvers are entered into 
the world, who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh. This is a de- 
i _leeiver and an antichrist. 
: Look |S , to yourselves, that 
we lose not those things 
which we have wrought, 
but that we receive a 


” | full reward. 9 Whosoever 
pl John ii. 23. 


is the 








9? Who 


denies the having come, denies its actuality). 
This (viz. “he that fulfils the above cha- 
racter’’?) is the deceiver and the aunti- 
christ (see notes on 1 John ii, 18, 22, as 
to the personal relation of these “many” 
to the one great Antichrist of prophecy. 
The word this, pointing to a class, makes 
each one of these, in his place, a repre- 
sentative and “ preeursor of Antichrist ’’). 

8.) The warning is suddenly in- 
troduced without any coupling particle, 
and becomes thereby so much the more 
solemn and forcible. Look to yourselves 
(yourselves here probably implies not as 
Rengel, during my absence, but “ your- 
selves,” as eontrasted with the deceivers, 
that ye too become not as they), that ye 
lose not the things which ye wrought 
(the reading of this is somewhat uncer- 
tain. We had better give the explanation 
of all three forms. 1) © that ye lose noé the 
things which we wrought,” i.e. that ye, 
Christian converts, lose uot that your 
Christian state of truth and love which 
we, Apostles and Teachers, wrought in 
you. ‘The Apostles were God’s workmen, 
Matt. ix. 37; 2 Tim. ii. 15: the false 
apostles were crafty workmen, 2 Cor. 
xi. 13; bad workmen, Phil. iii, 2: the 
true werk was to eause men to believe on 
Christ, dohn vi. 29: and this work the 
false tenchers pnt in peril ofloss. If 2) the 
whole be in the tirst person, “that we 
lose not the things which wewrought,” then 
the apostelie veward, the souls which are 
to he their hire, mnst be understood : if 3) 
in the second,—“ that ye lose not the things 
which ye wrought,” —vo human merit, but 
the reward Jaid up for taithfuluess, and 
for every thing done in His name, must le 
understood, which is reckoned of grace, 
and not of debt), but receive reward in 
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transgresseth, and abideth | soever goeth before you +, and abideth + 
of not in the deetrine of Christ, hath 
he that 
trine of Christ, he hath doetrine ¢, he hath both the 


not ia the doetrine 
Christ, hath not God. He 
that abideth in the doc-! “not God: 


both the Father and (eet and the Son. 
Sor, Uf there come any | 

auto you, and bring not) YOU, Ane 
this doctrine, receive hin! receive him 
aot into your house, ied. | 
ther bid him God speed :' 
W for he that biddeth hin: 


'Uneither bid 


God speed is partaker of | part: aker of his evil deeds. 


his evil deeds. '? Having | 


full (the connexion of work with reward 
must not be broken. The idea is a 
complex one. Ye, our converts, are our 
reward iv the day of the Lord: and this 
has suggested the use of the well-known 
word, even where it imanitestly applies 
not to the teachers but to the taught, 
whose reward is the eternal lite, which 
sludl receive on that day its glorious com- 
pletion: whieh is having lie Son and the 
Father: see 1 John iii. 2.—If readings 1) 
or 2)be right, an use which Roman- Catholic 
expositors live tried to make of this verse 
to establish the merit of lamman works 
falls at once to the ground. Nor indeed 
does it) fire much better if the other 
reading be taken). 

9.) Explanation of this oss, that it is 
the non-possession of God, which is iucurred 
by all who abide not in Christ’s teaching. 
Every one that goeth before | you) (such 
T helieve to be the meaning ot the some- 
what difficult word here used: every one 
who would set up fora teacher, golay before 
the sheep, as Joln x. 3, and they tollowing, 
The expositors who take this reading 
interpret it, “ goeth forward too tust,” 
‘anaketh false and unsonnd adyanee,” re- 
garding it, either as ironical [so Wuther], 
or as serious [so Ditsterdicck |), and not 
abiding in the doctrine of Christ (i. c. 
in Christ's doctrine,—that truth which 
Christ Himself tanght. This is far more 
likely than that of Crist should be ob- 
jective, as Bengel |“ in doctrine which 
teaches that Jesus is the Son of God’?), 
aud others: and thus we have the per- 
sonal genitive after doctrine wherever it 
occurs in the New ‘Fest.: sce Mutt. vii, 28: 
Mark iv. 1: Jolm xvii. 19: Aets ii. 42), 
hath not God (sce 1 John ii. 23, v. 12, 
notes): he that abideth in the doctrine, 
that man hath both the Father and the 
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sudeer aS: 
in the 
*ather 
lO] f any cometh unto 


abideth 


¢ of Christ is 
omitted by all 
our aldest 
Msy, 


lL bringeth not this doctrine, 


not into your house, 
him good speed : 1 for 


ore Xvi. if 
1 Cor. v.11 
a 





2 Tim. iii. 5. 
Titus iii. 10. 


Ter ieaiie 
Having r3 John 18. 


Son (sce as above. The order is the 
theological one, the Father being men- 
tioned first, then the Sou), 

10, 11.) The exercise of the love of 
brethren is conditioned and limited by 
the truth: and is not to be extended to 
those who are enemies and impugners of 
the truth. Those who harbour or en- 
courage such, wake common eause with 
them, and their evil deeds. 10.] If 
any cometh unto you, and bringeth not 
(thezudiealive mood,‘‘cometh,” “bringeth,” 
shews that the case supposed actually 
existed: that such persons were sure to 
eome to them: compare, in the revised 
text, John xi. 12; 2 Cor. ii. 53 1 John 
iv. 11. It is not the same as if with a 
suljunetive mood, “if axy come, and 
bring? which always carries a purely 
hypothetical force, corresponding to an 
interrogation, whereas the other corre- 
sponds to an asscrtion) this doctrine (the 
expression, “bringeth nod this doctrine,” 
points ont Une person as a teacher, not a 
mere traveller seeking hospitality. The 
original implies that he not only comes 
without this doctrine, but by so doing, 
brings the coutrary doctrine. The ab- 
sence of testimony tor the truth is, in one 
who brings any testimony at all, equiva- 
lent to testifying for error), receive him 
not into your] house, and do not bid him 
good speed: 11. for he that biddeth 
him good speed partaketh in his evil deeds 
(these words must be nnderstood with their 
right reference: “not of men who have 
never had any relation with the church, 
—-1 Cor. v. 10,—but of nen who wish to 
be thought brethren, and overthrow the 
truth,” as Grotius says. ‘These were not 
to be received with the dospitality with 
which all Christian brethren were to be 
entertained. Such reception of them would 
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many things to write unto you, [|mazy things to write unto 


would not do so 


with 


and [42% LI would not write 


paper with paper and ink: but I 


ink: but I hope to come unto you, | trust to come unto you, and 


stein sii and to speak face 


V Jou i 


$ So the flex- 
andring und 
Tutrecan 
MSs: the 


Nraaitec has 
aur. thee tT. 
tl Betoxve 13: ee 
+ Amen aa omitted by all our oldeat authorities. 


in fact be only opening an inlet for their 
influence. But this is not the point on 
which the Apostle mainly dwells. It is 
the participation which the host in sueh a 
case would incur with them and _ their 


antichristian designs, by eneouraging 
them. And this is further impressed by 


the eaution against saying good speed to 
them: whieh is a further intensification 
of the exelusion from the house, and 
forms 2 climax,—do not even by wishing 
lim good speed, which, if spoken by a 
Christian, would mean God speed, — 
identify yourselves with his course and 
fortunes. If you do, you pronounee ap- 
proval of his evil deeds, and so far share 
his guilt, advancing their sueeess by your 
wishes for it. 

This command has been by some laid 
to the fery and zealous spirit of St. 
John, and it bas been said that a true 
Christian spirit of love teaches us other- 
wise. But as rightly understood, we sce 
that this is not so. Nor are we at liberty 
to set aside direct ethical injanetions of the 
Lord’s Apostles in this mumer. Varieties 
of individual character may play on the 
surface of their writings: but in’ these 
solemn commands which come up from 
the depths, we must reeognize the power 
of that One Spirit of Truth which moved 
them all as one. It would have been 
better for the Chureh now, if this eomn- 
mand had been observed in all ages by 
her faithful sons). 


your t joy may be full. 
children of thy elect sister greet| greet thee. Amen. 


to face, * that speak fuce to face, that 


1B3tThe Cer Jog may be full. 8 Phe 
children of thy elect sister 


12, 13.] Concrrsion. Having many 
things to write unto you, I would not 
{communicate them] by means of paper 
and ink (paper, says Litcke, the Egyptian 
papyrus, probably the so-ealled Augustan 
er Clandian,—ink, that made of soot and 
water thiekened with gum, — pen [see 
3 John 13], the writing-reed, probably split, 
—were the New Testament writing mate- 
rials): but I hope to come to you, and ta 
speak mouth to mouth (so “face to face,” 
1 Cor, xiii, 12), that your joy may be 
filled full (see 1 John i. 4: viz. by hear- 
ing from the month of the Apostle 
himself those messages of lite and trath 
whieh he = furbore writing now: not 
merely, as some think, by his bodily pre- 
sence only: still less, beeanse the Apostles 
were unwilling to commit all their teach- 
ing to writing, but reserved many things 
to oral teaching only, as some Roman- 
Catholie Commentators, than which it is 
hardly possible to imagine a silher com- 
ment: for the First Epistle was written 
with this very same view, ch.i. 4), There 
greet thee the children of thine elect 
sister (these words are variously inter- 
preted aeeording as the Ayria is under- 
stood of a lady, or of a chureh. ‘The 
non-mention of the kyria herself here 
seems, it must be confessed, rather to 
favour the latter hypothesis. See on the 
whole, the Introduction). 


THE THIRD EPISTLE OF 


JOHN. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


1THE elder unto the 
well beloved Gaius, whom 
TI love in the truth. 7? Be- 
loved, I wish above all 
things that thou mayest 
prosper and be in health, 
even as thy soul prospereth. 
3 For I rejoiced greatly, 
when the brethren came and 
testified of the truth that is 
inthee, even as thou walkest 
in the truth. 4 Ihave no 
greater joy thax to hear 
that my children walk in 
truth. * Beloved, thou do- 





truth. 
walking 


1.] Appress. The elder (see Introduc- 
tion to the two Epistles) to Caius the be- 
loved (on Caius, see Introduction. The 
epithet beloved sceins to be used this first 
time in a general sense,—beloved by all: 
see below), whom I (for my own part: 
Caius was generally beloved, and the 
Apostle declares that he personally joins 
in the affection for him) love in [the] 
truth (see 2 John 1, note). 2—4. 
Wish that Caius may prosper as his soul 
prospers: and ground of this latter as- 
sertion.—Beloved (the repetition of the 
word is due perhaps more to the faet that 
the direct address begins here, than to any 
specific motive, such as the supposed ill 
health of Caius), I pray that concerning 
all things (not, as A. V., “abore all 
things’) thou mayest prosper and be in 
health (i.e. bodily health), even as thy 
soul prospereth (as is shewn by what fol- 
lows. There is a passage in Philo, in which 
the well-heing of body and soul are simi- 


AUTHORIZED VERSION REVISED, 


1THe elder unto Caius the be- 
loved, ?whom I love in the truth, 2 Jobe1. 
2 Beloved, I pray that thou mayest 
prosper in all things, and be in 
health, even as thy soul prospereth. 
3 For I rejoiced greatly, when the 
brethren came and testified to thy 
truth, even as > thou walkest in the b2Jobn4. 
#I have no greater joy than 
this, that I hear of *my children ¢1,¢or.iv.ts. 
in the truth. 


5 Beloved, 


larly compared : that of the body referring 
to health and strength, that of the soul to 
the enjoyment of virtue). 3.] For I 
rejoiced greatly, when the brethren came 
and testified to thy truth (thy share of that 
Truth in which thou walkest, see below), 
even as (almost equivalent to how that, 
see below) thou walkest in truth (this 
clause is not an independent one, adding 
the testimony of the Apostle to that of 
the brethren,—“as [I know that] thou 
walkest, &e.:” but is explanatory of the 
former clause, and states the substance of 
the testimony of the brethren, as is shewn 
by what follows). 4.) Explains I re- 
joiced greatly above. I have no greater 
joy than this (literally, “than these 
things’), that I hear of my children 
walking in the truth (the expression 
children here seems rather to favour the 
idea that the “ Kyria” of the 2nd Epistle 
is a Chureh: see Introduction to 2 John). 
5—8.] Praise of the hospitality shewn 
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thou doest faithfully 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS. 


besides are 


the church; whom if 


forward on their journey worthily 
of God, thou shalt do well: 7be- 
eause that for the t Name’s sake 
they went forth, ‘taking uothing 
8 We therefore 
ought to support sueh, that we may 
beeome fellow-workers for the truth. 
somewhat TF 


+ So all our 
oldest MSS, 


dl Cor, ix. 12, 
15 . 
from the Gentiles. 


t So all our 
oldest MSS, 


ae 


wrote 


3 JOUIN. 


thou doest to the brethren, + who 
strangers ; 
bore witness of thy charity before 


6— 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


est faithfully whatsoever 
thou doest to the brethren, 
and to strangers; ® which 
have borne witness of thy 
charity before the church; 
whom if thou bring for- 
ward on their journey after 
a godly sort, thou shalt do 
well: @ because that for 
his naine’s sake they went 
forth, taking nothing of 
the Gentiles. 8 We there- 
fore ought to receive such, 
that we might be fellow- 
helpers to the truth, 9I 
wrote unto the church: 
but Diotrephes, who loveth 
to have the preeminence 


REVISED. 


whatsoever 
6 which 


thou bring 


unto the 





church: howbeit Diotrephes, who} among them, receiveth us 
loveth to have the preeminence 
among them, reeeiveth us not. 


by Caius; and reason of that praise. 
Beloved (beginning again of new address : 
see above on ver. 2), thou doest a faithful 
act (one worthy of a ‘faithful’ man) 
whatsoever thou workest towards (so 
the Lord in Matt. xxvi. 10 describes His 
anointing by Mary thns, “ Ske hath done 
a good work towards Me’’) the brethren, 
and that (and those brethren), strangers 
(love of strangers is an espceial mark of 
Christian love, Rom. xii. 18, 1 Tim. tii. 2, 
Tit. i. 8, Heb, xiii. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 9), 6.] 
who (the above-named strange brethren 

bore testimony to thy love in the presence 
of the church (viz. where St. Jolin. was 
at the time of writing. They were Evan- 
gelists, ver. 7: and thus would naturally 
give the ehureh an account of their mis- 
sionary journey, during which they were 
so hospitably treated by Caius): whom 
thou wilt do well if thou forward on 
their way worthily of God (in a manner 
worthy of Him whose messengers they are 
and whose servant thon art): for on be- 
half of the Name (of Christ: see Acts. vy. 
41; ix. 16; xv. 28) they went forth (on 
their missionary journey), taking nothing 
(receiving nothing by way ef benefaction 
or hive: even as St. Paulin Achaia, 1 Cor, 
ix, IS; 2 Cor. xi. 7 ff, xii. 16th; 1 Thess. 
i. 9 ths against Uuther, who denies the 
applicability of the comparison, seeing 
that in St. Paul's case they were Chrisdrax 
churches : but so inust these have been, 
before they would contribute to the sup- 


port of their missionaries. The peculiar 
word used for nothing implies that it was 
their own deliberate purpose; refusing to 
take any thing) from the Heathens. We 
therefore (contrast to the heathens: there- 
fore, beeause they take nothing from the 
heathens) ought to support (the word does 
not scem to signify “receive hospitably,” 
as some have explained it) such persons, 
that we may become fellow-workers 
[with them} for the truth. 

9,10.) Notice of the hostility of Dio- 
trephes. Iwrote somewhat to the church 
(the word somewhat does not imply that 
the thing written was speeially important, 
nor on the other hand does it depreciate ; 
but merely designates indefinitely: eom- 
pare Acts xxiii. 17; Luke vil. 10; Matt. 
xx. 20. The eontents of the Epistle are 
not hinted at. The chureh is apparently 
the chureh of which Caius was a member : 
not, as Bengel, that out of which the mis- 
sionaries of yer. 7 had gone forth): how- 
beit Diotrephes, who loveth preeminence 
(he appears to have been an ambitions 
man, who willed that not the Apostle but 
himself should rnle the church) over them 
(the members of the church, implied inthe 
word previously used), receiveth us not 
(dovs not recognize our authority: here in 
an improper sense, but in the next verse 
probably literal: see there. We wants no 
explanation, such as our eommands, our 
Epistles, or the like: in rejeeting the 
Aposile’s person, he rejected all his in- 


12. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


not. 1° Wherefore, if JI 
come, I will remember his 
deeds which he doeth, 
prating against us with 
malicious words: and not 
content therewith, neither 
doth he himself receive the 
brethren, and forbiddeth 
them that would, and cast- 
eth them out of the church. 
M Beloved, follow not that 
which is evil, but that which 
is good. He that doeth 
good is of Gods: but he 
that doeth evil hath not 
seen God. '* Demetrius 
hath good report of all 
men, ard of the truth it- 
self: yea, aad we also bear 


out of 


fluence). On this account, if I should 
come, I will bring to mind (i.e. as Bede, 
to the knowledge of all, by plainly stating 
them) his works which he doeth (what 
they were, is explained by the participle 
following), prating against us (this is the 
best rendering, whieh eonveys not only 
that he used reproaches, but also that the 
reproaches were mere tattle, worth no- 
thing, irrelevant. See 1 Tim. v. 13) with 
wicked speeches: and not satisfied with 
this (lis conduct and words), neither doth 
he himself receive the brethren (here re- 
esive secms best taken in its literal sense, 
of entertaining hospitably, see 2 John 10, 
The brethren are probably the same as in 
ver, 5, the travelling imissionaries), and 
hinders (by forbidding : sce 1) Thess. it, 
16) those that would (receive them), and 
east3 them (those that would receive the 
brethren: uot, the travelling brethren 
themselves) out of the church (manifestly, 
by excommunication, which owing to his 
influence among them he had the power 
to inflict. There is no difficulty, nor any 
oveasion to take the word as pointing at 
that which Diotrephes was attempting to 
do or threateniug to do, and so as spoken 
in iropy: the present tense indicates his 
habit, as above. Ile was evidently one in 
high power, and able to forbid, and to 


punish, the reception of the travelling 
brethren, See latroduction). 11.) 


Upon oecasion of the hostility just men- 
tioned, St. John erhorls Caius to buitale 
not the evil bet the good,—probably as 
shewn in the praises of Demetrius which 
follow. Beloved, imitate not evil (ab 
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10 Wherefore, if I come, I will bring 
to mind his deeds which he doeth, 
prating against us 
speeches: and not content there- 
with, neither doth he himself  re- 
eeive the brethren, and forbiddeth 
them that would, and ecasteth them 
the 
®imitate not evil, but good. 


with wicked 


ehurch. " Beloved, 


f He e Ps. xxxvil. 


27. Isai 


that doeth good is of God: but he ii : Pet. 
that docth evil hath not seen God. “sis” 


12 Demetrius & hath good testimony &1 Tim. iti. 7, 
from all, and from the truth itself: 
yea, and we also bear testimony ; " and b Jobn xxi. 26. 


stract), but good (abstract also), He that 
doeth good is from God (is born of God, 
and has his mission and power from Him ; 
as so often in the first Epistle): he that 
doeth evil hath not seen God (sce retf.). 

12.] The praise of Demetrius. Testi- 
mony hath been borne to Demetrius by all 
(namely, who know him, and have bronght 
report coneerning him), and by the truth 
itself (it is not very easy to explain this ex- 
pression. We may understand it that the 
reality of facts themselves supports the 
testimony of all. But there are two rea- 
sons against this view: 1) that it does not 
correspond to the objective fact usserted in 
the statement, nor to the parallelizing of 
this testimony with that of a/? and that of 
the Apostle: and 2) that thus the Chris- 
tinn and divine sense of the truth, which 
St. Jol scems always to put forward, 
would be entirely sunk. Some would 
nuderstand that Demetrius had done much 
for the truth, and his deeds were his wit- 
ness: but this is hardly a witness of the 
truth to him. Others take refuge in the 
extraordinary supposition, that the Holy 
Spirit had revealed to the Apostle the 
truth respecting Demetrius. Huther re- 
gards the testimony borne by the truth to 
be that) furnished by all, whose evidence 
was decisive, not from their credit as men, 
but because they all spoke of and from the 
truth of Christ dwelling in them. This 
wonld reduce this new testimony to the 
former, and would in fact besides iuelude 
the following in it Hkewise. The best 
interpretation is that of Diisterdieck. The 
objective Truth of God, which is the divine 
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tSeatiow t+ thou knowest that our testimony | “ecord ; and ye know that 
caer ‘ . i ey Parka t 

isso. jg true. 181J had many things to[0%” "ord is true, MZ 


+ So ail our 
oldest MSS, 


fnee to faee. 
The friends salute thee. 
friends by name. 


rule of the walk of all believers, gives a 
good testimony to him who really walks in 
the truth. This witness lies in the accord- 
ance of his walk with the requirement of 
God’s Truth. It was the mirror in which 
the walk of Demetrius was reflected: and 
his form, thus seen in the mirror of God’s 
Truth, in which the perfect form of Christ 
is held up to us [1 John ii. 6, iii. 3, 16], 
appeared in the likeness of Christ; so that 
the mirror itself seemed to place in a clear 
light his Christian virtue and uprightness, 
and thus to bear witness to him): yea, we 
too (besides the two testimonies foregoing) 
bear testimony; and thou kuowest that 
our testimony is true. 
13, 14.] Close of the Epistle. 

13.] I had many things to write to thee, 
howbeit I will not to write by means of 
ink and reed (see on 2 John 12): #.] 


write funto thee, but I am _ not 
willing with ink and reed to write 
unto thee: but I hope immediately 
to see thee, and then we shall speak 
Peace be to thee. 


had many things to write, 
but I will not with ink 
and pen write unto thee: 
ebut I trust I shall 
shortly see thee, and we 
shall speak face to face. 
Peace be to thee. Our 
; friends salute thee. Greet 
Salute the the friends by name. 


but I hope immediately to see thee, and 
(then) we shall speak mouth to mouth 
(see 2 John 12). Peace be to thee (beau- 
tifully paraphrased by Lyra, “ Tle internal 
peace of the conscience, the fraternal peace 
of friendship, the superna] peace of glory.” 
Remember our Lord’s legacy, Jolin xiv. 
27, and His greeting after the Resurrec- 
tion, John xx. 19.26). The friends salute 
thee. Salute the friends by name (as if [ 
had written their names here). ‘The reason 
why St. John mentions friends [see John 
xi. 11, xv. 15, Aets xxvii. 3], and not 
brethren [1 Cor. xvi. 20, Phil.iv. 21, Eph. 
vi. 23], is probably to be found in the 
personal character of the Epistle, not ad- 
dressed as from an Apostle to a church, 
but as from a friend to his friend, in which 
mutual friends on both sides would be the 
senders and receivers of salutation, 


| 


| 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF 


JUDE. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


1 JUDE, the servant 
of Jesus Christ, and bro- 
ther of James, to them 


AUTHORIZED VERSION 


REVISED. 


1 Jupr, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
and * brother of James, to the ° ealled, 


a Luke vi. 16. 
Acts i. 13. 


that are sanctified by Godt beloved in God the Father, and ?irioa 


the Father, and preserved 
in Jesus Christ, and called : 
a Mercy unto you, and 
peace, and lore, be multi- 
plied. % Beloved, when I 
gave all diligence to write 
unto you of the common | 


multiplied. 





1, 2. Address and greeting.| Judas, a 
servant of Jesus Christ (servant, probably 
not hiere in the wider sense, in which all 
Christians are servants of Christ—but in 
that special sense in which those were 
bound to Mis service who were employed 
in the preaching and disseminating ot His 
word, On the absence of any oflicial de- 
signation, see Introduction), and brother 
of James (sec Introduction), to the called 
(in the sense of St. Paul; etlectually drawn 
by God the Father to the knowledge of 
the Gospel), beloved in (the phrase is one 
not elsewhere found, and difficult of inter- 
pretation. The meanings “ by,” “on ac- 
couat of,” understanding “ beloved by the 
writer,” are hardly admissible. The only 
allowable sense seems to be, “in the ease 
of,” “as regards,” understanding of course 
that the love of the Father is spoken of) 
God the Father (St. Pau) ordinarily in his 
greetings says ‘ God our Father,” Ron. i. 7, 
1 Cor. i. 3, 2 Cor. i. 2, Eph. i. 2, Phil. 
i. 2, Col. i. 2, 2 Thess. t..1, (2?) Philem. 3. 
lint he has God the Father absolutely in 
the following places; Gal. i. 1, 2, Eph. vi. 
23, Phil. ii. 11, (2 Thess. i, 2?) 2 Tim. i. 2, 


preserved for Jesus Christ: * Merey 
junto you, and 4 peace, and love, be 


t So all our 
oldest autha- 
rities. 

¢e John xvii), 
1, 15. 1 Pet. 


6. 
a) Pet. i. 2. 
2 Pet. i 2s 


3 Beloved, in giving 


\diligence to write unto you ®of eTitwi.s 


Titus i. 4; as also St. Peter, 1 Pet. i. 2, 2 
Pet. 1.17: St. John, 2 John 3. It beeame 
more frequently used, as might be ex- 
pected, in the later days of the canon), and 
kept for Jesus Christ (reserved, to be His 
at the day of His coming. If the question 
be asked, kept by whom ? the answer must 
be, by God the Father: though construe- 
tionally the words are not conneeted. The 
participles are perfect, giving the significa- 
tion “from of old and still’”’?): Mercy to 
you, and peace, and love, be multiplied 
(all three proceeding from God: God’s 
mercy, God’s peaee, God’s love: see ver. 
21. In the somewhat similar passage, 
Eph. vi. 23, the love and faith are clearly, 
in themselves, the gift of God: mutual 
love, or love towards God. But the other 
seems better here). 

3, 4.] Purpose, and occasion, of the 
Epistle. 3.] Beloved (ouly found, in 
the beginning of an Epistle, here and 
3 John 2), giving all diligence (the phrase 
is only found here. It implies more than 
mere earnest desire: a man’s diligence is 
necessarily action as well as wish) to write 
to you concerning the common salvation 


AUTHORIZED VERSION REVISED. 


JUDE. 


4. ees 


| AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


the common salvation, I found it) salvation, i¢ was needful 


neeessary to write unto you forth- 


with, 
f Phil. i. 27. 
1 Tim. i. 18. . : 
kul, delivered unto the saints. 


2 Tim. i. 13, 
& iv. 7. 


g Gallit b 
2 Pet. 1. 


i 2 Pet. ii. 10. 
k Titus ii. 11 








2 Pet. if. de 
1 John ii. 22. 


(this may mean, concerning the fret of 
our common salvation, brought in by 
Christ ; or eoneerning the means of attains 
ing that salvation, i. e. the doetrines and 
practices by which it is to be forwarded. 
Perhaps the latter is here preferable. On 
the idea conveyed by common, see Tit. i. 
4, and 2 Pet.i. 1), I found it necessary 
(not, as A. V. “it was needful :” the neees- 
sity was not part of the giving diligence, 
but supervened on it, owing to the cireum- 
stance to be mentioned in the next verse) 
to write to you, exhorting [you] to con- 
tend earnestly for the faith (objective here: 
the sum of that which Christians believe : 
faith which ts believed, not faith by which 
we believe) once for all (‘an urgent faet ; 
—no other faith will ever be given.” Ben- 
gel. This is obscured by the “once” of 
the A. V., whieh represents merely its 
having been given, not its having been the 
only gift of the kind) delivered to the 
saints (i.e. Christians: believers.— The 
meaning then of this verse is, that St. 
Jude, who was before earnestly desirous 
to write to the Church universal coneern- 
ing the salvation which is common to us 
all [De Wette, after Sherloek, supposes 
that St. Jude was aetually engaged on a 
larger and more general Epistle, aud was 
compelled to break it off by the neeessity 
mentioned. This may have been so: but 
we can hardly gather so much from the 
words], found urgent occasion at onee to 
do so, respeeting not merely nor direetly 
that common salvation, but one point, viz. 
the keeping inviolate the faith onee for all 
delivered to God’s people. And the reason 
of this neeessity which arose, now follows). 

4.] For there crept in (not “ are 
...erept in:” the past teuse explains the 
arising of the oceasion of his thus writing. 
Ou crept in, see 2 Pet. ii. 1, and note: also 
Gal. ii. 4. Secreey, and lack of legitimate 


there crept in of old certain men, 
nkomis i, men before written down in pro- 
pheey for this Judgment, ungodly 
men, iturning *the graee of our 
God into lascivionsness, and !deny-| God into laseiviousness, 


for me to write unto you, 
and exhort you that ye 


exhorting you to contend| shonta earnestly contend 
fearmestly for the faith once for all [for the faith which was 


once delivered unto the 
saints. 4 For there are 
certain men crept in un- 
awares, who were before of 
old ordained to this con- 
demuation, ungodly imei, 
turning the grace of our 


48 Por 


introduction, are plainly expressed in the 
word.“ Crepé in,” viz. into the Christian 
chureh) of old certain men (it las been 
observed that the term certain men has 
a tinge of contempt about it), [men] 
who have been of old written down in 
prophecy (to what time and fact are we to 
refer sueh designation of them? Clearly 
not to God’s eternal purpose, in this place, 
from the term of old, which, as Huther 
remarks, is never used of that purpose, but 
points to some faet ix time. Aud if so, then 
the previous writing down of these men 
eau only point to the Old Test. prophe- 
cies. What speeial description of them is 
intended, might be diffieult to say were it 
not for the quotation below, ver. 17, from 
the propheey of Enoch. The warnings 
contained in the historical facts adduced 
below may also be meant. It may be ob- 
served that the ultra-predestinarians, Beza 
aud Calvin, find, as we might expect, strong 
defence for their views in their interpreta- 
tion here. Beza indeed gathers from this 
place, “that this eternal decree of God 
comprehended not only the event, but even 
principally, the persons themselves in- 
volved in it”) to this judgment (what 
judgment, or rather result of judgment ? 
that presently to be mentioned: the sen- 
tenee which St. Jude has in his miud, and 

roeeeds in the following verses to unfold. 
judgment, as so often, though not the same 
as condemnation, yet gets the eondemua- 
tory meaning from the character of the 
context), impious, changing the grace of 
our God (i.e. the gift of grace, the state of 
salvation, in which our sins are forgiven us 
and we are admitted into the freedom of 
God’s children. Of our God; drawing 
eloser the bond of God’s true children to 
Him and one another, and thns produciug 
greater abhorrence of those who have thus 
abused His grace) into lasciviousness (the 





] 
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and denying the only Lord Ing the only Master ¢, and our Lord ¢ ator 


God, and our Lord desas Jesus Christ 


Christ. ° I will therefore 
pet you in remembrance, 


oldest MSS, 


5. wish therefore to 


put you in remembrance, knowing 


though ye once knew this,\as ye do all [fthese] things once t Xe expres 


how that the Lord, having | 
saved the people ont of the 


land of Egypt, afterward Saved the people out of the land of 
destroyed them that be-| Keypt, + secondly ® destroyed them 
(that believed not. © And the ° angels 
which kept not their dignity, but 
left their own habitation, he ? hath 
reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness ¢unto the judgment of the 


lieved not. ® And the an- 
gels which kept uot their 
first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath re- 
served in everlasting chains | 
wader darkness unto the | 
Jjudginent of the great day. | 





Heb. iii. 17, 10. 


words might mean, “perverting the grace 
of our God in the direetion of, for the pur- 
poses of lasciviousness :’” but the meaning 
of the verb used is simply to change, not 
to pervert: and we theretore inust uuder- 
stand, as above, that they made the state 
ot grace and Christian liberty into a state 
ot [inoral} licence and wantonness), and 
denying (see 2 Pet. ii. 1) the only Master, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ (in 2 Pet. ii. 1 
Master is used of Christ: which cirenm- 
stance might tempt us te refer it to Christ 
here also. But probability seems to weigh 
en the other side. In every other place 
{Luke ii. 29, Acts iv. 24, Rev. vi. 10, Jer. 
iv. 10 in the Septuagint translation] Mas- 
ter is used of God: 2) the addition “ only” 
seems to bind this meaning te it here: 
3) the denial of God by disobeying THis 
law is the explanatory resumption of the 
last clause: 4) Master and Lord are 
hardly distinguishable, if both applied to 
Christ). 
5—7.] Examples of Divine vengeance, 
5.| First example: unbelieving 
Isracl in the wilderness. See feb. iii. 16 
—iv. 5. But (solemn contrast to the con- 
duct just mentioned) I wish to remind 
you, knowing as ye do (better here than 
“although ye know,” on account of the 
term “eace for all” whieh follows. The 
A. V. is altogether wrong) onee for all 
(i.e. having once for all reevived the 
knowledge of) all things (all that refers 
to that of which Iam speaking: the clause 
carries with it a Intent admonition, to 
apply other examples for yourselves), that 
Jesus (critical principles seem to require 
this remarkable reading. It is not entirely 
precedented by 1 Cor. x. 4: for there St. 
Paul uses vot the personal human name, 


in the ovt- 


for all, how that ™ + Jesus, having 4". 4. 


+t The ancient 

authorities 
are divided, 
some reading 
God, some 
the Lord, but 
in variaua 
Jorma, The 
adiexwandrine 
and Vatican 
MSS. read as 
in the text, 

+ Sa all our 
oldest MSS, 

n Numb. xiv. 
20, 87. & 


o John viii. 44. p2 Pet. ii. 4. 4 Be ie: 
but “ Christ,” in which there is no sueli 
difficulty. The only account to be given 
seems, that, the Person designated by the 
two names being the same, they became 
sometimes convertibly used in popular ex- 
hortation), having saved the people (on 
the fact, see Exod. xiv. 19, xxxiii. 20. 23, 
xxxii, 2, Isa. Isiii. 9, in which last place 
however the Septnagint version has “ Out 
of all their affliction not an ambassador, 
nor yeé an angel, but he himself named 
them’) out of the land of Egypt, secondly 
(not as A. V., “afterward,” but it indi- 
cates a second deed of the Lord, His tirst- 
inentioned having been the deliverance ont 
of Egypt) destroyed them that believed 
not (viz. by forbidding their eutrance into 
the land ef promise [see Heb. iii, 15), and 
slaying them in the wilderness. This ex- 
ample is not mentioned in 2 Pet. iL, but 
instead of it, the judgment of the flood). 
6.] Second example: the rebel angels. 
See 2 Pet. ii. 4. And (the connexion with 
the foregoing is very close) angels, those 
which kept not (angels is probably inde- 
finite, and then what follows designates 
those angels who are meant) their own 
dignity (some interpret as A. V., “first 
estate,” “original condition ;” some again, 
“the government which was over them,” 
viz. that of God. But seeing that angels 
are often in the New Test. called “ goveri- 
ments,” or ‘ powers,” as they also were 
among the Jews, and that such meaning 
answers best to the parallel clause which 
follows, there can be little doubt that the 
rendering government, or principality, ov 
dignity, is right. The fact alluded to is 
probably that which is obscurely indicated 
in Gen. vi. 2. See Introduction), but left 
their own [proper] habitation (viz. hea- 


em) 
ro) 
w 


r Gen. xix. 24. 
Deut. xxix, 
as 2 Pet. ii. 


6 2 Pet. ii. 10. 


t Exod. xxii. 
28. 


+ Literally, 
glories. 

u Dan, x. 18. 
& xii. 1. 
Rev. xii. 7. 


x2 Pet. ii 11. 
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great day. 7 And how that ‘Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the cities about 
them, giving themselves over to 
fornication, and going away after 
strange flesh, are in like manner to 
these set forth for an example, suf- 
fering the Just punishment of eternal 
fire. 8° In hke manner neverthe- 
less these dreamers also defile the 
flesh, despise dominion, and ¢ speak 
evil of ¢ dignities. 9% Yet " Miehael 
the arehangel, when contending 


with the devil he disputed about, 
the body of Moses, * durst not bring | 


against him a_ railing aceusation, 


i— 
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7 Even as Sodom and 
Gomorrha, and the cities 
about them in like manner, 
giving themselves over to 
Sornication, and going after 
strange flesh, are set forth 
for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal 
| fire. & Likewise also these 
‘filthy dreamers defile the 
flesh, despise dominion, 
|and speak evil of dignities. 
19 Yet Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending 
with the devil he disputed 
about the body of Moses, 
durst not bring against 
‘him a railing accusation, 








ven), He hath kept (iu sharp contrast to 
“which kept not”) against the judgment 
of the great day (at the end of the world) 
in eternal bonds under darkness (the 
darkness being considered as brooding over 
them, aud they under it. There is appa- 
rently a differenee, which we cannot ex- 
plain, between the description of the rebel 
angels here and in the parallel place, 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, and that in the rest of the New Test., 
where the devil and his angels are said to 
be powers of the air, and to go about 
tempting men. But perhaps we are wrong 
in absolutely identifying the evil spirits 
mentioned here with those spoken of in 
2 Peter). 

7.) Third example: Sodom and Go- 
morrah, See 2 Pet. ii. 6. How (not 
“even as,” as A. V.) Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the cities about them, fol- 
lowing fornication in like manner to 
these (i.e. to the angels above mentioned. 
The manner was similar, because tho 
angels committed fornication with another 
race than theniselves, thus also going away 
after strange flesh), and going away after 
(it was a departure from the appointed 
course of nature, and seeking after that 
which was unnatural) other flesh (than 
that appointed by God for the fulfilment 
of natural desire. The sin of Sodom was 
afterwards common in the most enlightened 
nations of antiquity: see Rom. i. 27. But 
in all probability Sodom and Gomorrah 
inust be numbered among those whose 
sin went further even than this: eompare 
Lev. xviii. 22—25. Sce 2 Pet. ii. 10), are 


set forth as an example, undergoing (to 
this day, present participle ; alluding to 
the natural phenomena of the Dead Sea) 
the just punishment of eternal fire (the 
sense is, undergoing the punishment, as 
may even now be seen, of eternal fire: of 
that fire which shall never be quenched). 

8 ff.] Designation of these evil men as 
following the same destructive courses. 
In like manner nevertheless (i.e. not- 
withstanding these warning examples) 
these men in their dreams (the term 
represents that state of dreaming in the 
sleep of sin, out of which men are so 
often called on to awake to righteousness 
and the light of Christ: so Arnaud, 
“cependant ceux-ci, comme des gens qui 
agisseut sans savoir ce qwils font, comme 
sils révaient, pour ainsi dire... .”) 
defile the flesh (by unnatural lusts, 
as in verse 7, the flesh, generally: not, 
‘their flesh,’ but our common flesh), and 
despise lordship, and speak evil of glories 
(of what sort P Some understand those 
of kings and Cesars: others include 
eeclesiastical rulers and Apostles. But to 
neither of these meanings ean verses 9, 10 
be fitted: and it beeomes therefore neces- 
sary to understand the words of celestial 
Jordships and dignities: probably in both 
eases those of the holy angels). 

9.] But Michael the archangel, when 
contending with the devil he disputed 
concerning the body of Moses, dared 
not (by the context, from reverence for 
Satan’s former glory) bring against him 
a judgment of evil speaking (i.e. as 
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but said, The Lord rehuke 
thee, \° But these speak 
evil of those things which 
they know not: but what 
they know naturally, as 
brute beasts, in those 
things they corrupt them- 
selves. 3! Wve untothem! 
Jor they have gone in the 
way of Cain, and ran 
greedily after the error of 





A.V. @ railing accusation: a sentence 
savouring of, belonging to, evil speaking), 
but said, The Lord rebuke thee (the 
source of the tradition to which St. Jude 
here refers as fainiliar to his readers, is 
not known with any certainty. Origen 
says, “In the Ascension of Moses, of which 
book the Apostle Jude makes mention in 
his Epistle, Michacl the archangel, dis- 
puting with the devil conceruing the body 
ot Moses, says...’ No such tradition is 
found in any apocryphal or rabbinical book 
now extant. Iu the targum of Jonathan on 
Deut. xxxiv. 6, it is stated that the grave 
ot Moses was given into the special custody 
of Michael. Some have given an allego- 
rical interpretation, understanding by the 
body of Moses the law, or Jewish polity, 
or even people: and, thus interpreting, 
fix the occasion very variously; at the 
giving of the law: at the siege under 
Hezekiah, or the rebuilding under Ze- 
rubbabel. All such explanations are of 
course out of the question : and the literal 
matter of fact alone to be held fast. It is, 
however, remarkable, that the same words, 
The Lord rebuke thee, are spoken by 
the angel to the devil in Zech. iii. 1—3. 
This has led some, e. g. Bede, to imagine, 
that this was the occasion referred to, when 
Joshua and Satan stood as adversaries con- 
cerning the deliverance of Israel from eap- 
tivity. The only straightforward conclu- 
sion is, that St. Jude tock the incident 
from primitive tradition, which tradition, 
slightly moditied, is also given by the pro- 
phet Zechariah. That the incident is re- 
lated as matter of fact, and not as an 
“argumentum ad hominem,” is evident 
by the very torm of it. That, being thus 
related as matter of fact, it zs matter 
of fact, is a conclusion which will or will 
not be made, according as we are or are 
not persuaded of the authenticity of our 
Epistle as a part of canonical Seripture: 
and according as we esteem that canonical 
Vou, Il. 
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but said, ¥The Lord rebuke thee. y Zech. iti.2. 
102 But these speak evil of whatever 22 ret. iit 
things they know not: but whatever 
things they know naturally, as the 
irrational animals, in these they cor- 
rupt themselves. 
for they went in the way ?of Cain, » Gea, \v.5. 


11 Woe unto them, 


1 Johu iii... 


and Pyran greedily after the error of b Numb.xxi. 
7,21. 2 Pet. 


ii, 15. 


Scripture itself). 

10.] Contrast of the behaviour of these 
persons to that just related, 2 Pet. ii. 12. 
These on the other hand, whatever things 
they know not, speak evil of (the refer- 
ence in whatever things they know not is 
to the spiritnal world. Those whe under- 
stand dominion and glories above of human 
authorities, are at a loss for an explana- 
tion here: so Arnand, ‘il est assez difficile 
de préciser, quelles étaient ces choses 
qu’ ignoraicnt cesi mpies”): but whatever 
things naturally, as the irrational ani- 
mals, they understand (viz. the objects 
of sense: of which the flesh, ver. 8, has 
already been mentioned as one. natu. 
rally, i.e. instinctively. In 2 Pet. ii. 12, 
the comparison to irrational creatures is 
not confined to the sort of knowledge 
which they have, but is extended to the 
persons themselves and their conduct), in 
these (in the element and region of these) 
they corrupt themselves (or, are de- 
praved). 

11.] The description is interrupted by 
@ denunciation on them for having fol- 
lowed in the steps of former ungodly men, 
Woe unto them (so also St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
ix. 16, “woe is unto me?’ from which 
it appears that Bengel is not exact, when 
he says “that this apostle only, and in 
this place only, uses the imprecation”’): 
for they went by the way (the past 
tenses are probably anticipatory, as look- 
ing back on their course: as those in 
Jolin xvii,—“<I glorified Thee on the 
earth, &e.” Inan English version we are 
sometimes (thongh not here] compelled 
to render these by our perfect, “ they 
have goue,? &e.) of Cain (how? 1 have 
treated some of the explanations in my 
Greek Test. The most probable answer 
is that given by Stier and I[uther, that the 
point of comparison is that selfish regard 
and envy which was at the root of Cain’s 
sin), and rushed after (so literally) the 
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Balaam for reward, and_ perished 
‘in the gainsaying of Korah. 
124 These are the rocks in your ® love- 
feasts, when they feast with you 
without fear, pasturing their own 


o Numb. xvi. 


y&kt. 
d2 Pet. ii. 13, 
e1 Cor. xi. 21. 
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Balaam for reward, and 
perished in the gainsaying 
of Core. '* These are 
spots in your feasts of 
charity, when they feast 
with you, feeding them- 


rProv.xxv.18. selves: ‘clouds they are without 


2 Pet. a 17. x 
¢ Eph t* water, @carried taway by winds; 
MSS. . . * 
autumn trees without fruit, twice 
h Matt.xv.13 dead, »plucked up by the roots; 
i Isa. vii. 20. 


k Phil. iit. 19. 


error of Balaam for reward, and perished 
in the gainsaying (either instrumental, 
“perished in gainsaying, as K.,” or local, 
“perished in,” i.e. as included in, “the 
g. of K.,” i.e. when we read of K. and 
his company perishing in their gainsay- 
ing, we read of these too, as perishing 
after the same example. This latter 
seems preferable, on account of the pa- 
rallelism with the other two clauses) of 
Korah (the common point being, that 
they like Korah despised God’s ordinances. 
Gainsaying, because Korah and his com- 
pany spoke against Moses). 

12, 13.] Continuation of the description 
of these ungodly men. 2 Pet. ii. 13, 17.— 
These are rocks [which are] in your 
love-feasts (the Greek word [spiladés} is 
interpreted to mean rocks under water. 
They were the rocks on which the love- 
feasts [agape] stood in danger of heing 
wrecked. It is unnecessary and unjustifi- 
able to attempt to give the word any other 
meaning, as some have done on account 
of the “spots” [spilot] in 2 Pet. ii, 13. 
But each passage must stand on its own 
ground), feasting with you (it may mean, 
feasting together: but the other is more 
probable) fearlessly (without any fear of 
the consequences for themselves; or, as 
some take it, for you), pasturing their 
own selves (using the love-feasts not for 
their legitimate purpose, the realization of 
the unity of Christians by socia] union, but 
for their own purposes, the enjoyment of 
their lusts, aud the furtherance of their 
scheines. See Ezek. xxxiv. 1; the pa- 
rallelism of which has however been too 
far pressed here by Grotius and Bengel, 
“feeding themselves, not the flock :” 
which thought does not seem to be in the 
context, but mercly that they feed aud 
pasture themselves in the love-feasts, 


Biyaging waves of the sea, * foam- 
ing out their own shame; wander- 


selves without fear: clouds 
they are without water, 
carried about of winds; 
trees whose fruit withercth, 
without fruit, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots ; 
13 raging waves of the 
sea, foaining out their own 





having no regard to the Shepherd [or 
shepherds] set over them): clouds with- 
out water (see on “wells without water” 
in 2 Pet. ii. 17. Water is expected from 
clouds), carried out of course by winds 
(here ovr text is the more concise: St. 
Peter having, as above, the “wells with- 
out water” separate from the “clouds 
carried by a storm.’ Prov. xxv. 14. 
carried away, borne by, or as above, 
borne out of their course, hither and 
thither), autumn trees (i.e. as trees are 
in the late autumn: without fruit cx- 
plaining it, see below: ‘trees as in late 
autumn, without fruit or leaves.’’ It 
does not mean that their fruit is withered, 
as Beza [and consequently A. V.]), with- 
out fruit (as trees at the time above 
mentioned; but there is nothing in this 
word to indicate whether fruit has been 
on them or not), twice dead (it is not 
easy to explain these words in reference 
to trees. For that we must do so, and 
not desert the similitude, and under- 
stand it of spiritual death twice inflicted, 
or of death here and in cternity, must be 
evident by “plucked up by the roots” 
following. The most likely reference of 
the word is to the double deuth in a tree, 
which is not only as it seems to the eye in 
comnion with other trees, in the apparent 
death of winter, but really dead: dead to 
appearance, and dead in reality), rooted 
out (the various descriptive clauses form 
a climax: not only without leaves and 
fruit, but dead: not only dead, but plucked 
up and thrown aside. Tous ces mots sont 
des métaphores énergiques pour montrer 
le néant de ces impures, la légéreté de lear 
conduite, la stérilité de leur foi et absence 
de leurs bonnes moeurs.” Arnaud): 

13.] wild waves of the sea, foaming up 
their own shames (sce Isa. Ivii. 20: “The 
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shame; wandering stars, ine stars, 't4o whom is reserved the 12 vet. ii.17. 
jrare 


fo whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for 
ever, '4 And Enoch also, 
the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, say- 
ing, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands 
of his saints, 19 to 
upon all, 
and to evavinee all that 
are ungodly among them 
of all their ungodly deeds 
which they have ungodly 
committed, and of all their 
hard speeches which aun- 
godly sinners have spoken 
against him, '6 These are 
murmurers, complainers, 


blackness 
lt Yea, 
from 


eves | 


cute gudygiment 





wicked are like the troubled sea, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt,’ whieh be- 
yond doubt has been in the Writer’s mind. 
shames, plural, either, each his own shame, 
or all their own disgraces, instances of dis- 
graceful couduet), wandering stars, for 
whom the blackness of darkness is re- 
served for ever (sce 2 Pet. ii. 17, where 
nearly the same words occur. wandering 
stars,—in the Greek, planet stars,— would 
secon most probably to indieate comets, 
which [as in Oct. 1858] astonish the 
world for a time, and then pass away 
into darkness. The similitude would not 
find any propriety as applied to the 
planets, properly so called: for there ean 
be no allusion to the astronomieal fact of 
their being naturally opaque bodies, as 
Bengel imagines. Many Commentators 
have supposed that the similitude is to 
be understood of teachers, who would en- 
lighten others, and yet are doomed to 
darkness themselves: so (Eeumenius, ecom- 
paring the transformation into an angel 
of light, 2 Cor. xi. 14. But the context 
does not justify this. Rather should we 
say, these professing Christians, by their 
profession lights in the world, instead of 
letting that light shine on more and more 
into the perfect day, are diilting about in 
strange errors of doctrine and praetice till 
it will be utterly extinguished in eternal 
darkness). 14, 15.) Prophecy of 
Enoeh respecting them:—see below.— 
Yea, and of these prophesied Enoch, 
seventh from Adam (“mentioned to com- 
mend the antiqnity of the propheey,” 
Calvin. Possibly also the fauet of seven 


of darkness 
and noch, ™ the seventh m Gen. v.1s. 


for ever. 


Adam, prophesied of these, 

suving, Behold, "the Tord came 2 Pent. xxiii. 
with ten thousands of his holy ones, 
15 to execute Judgment upon all, and st, 2 tes. 
to convict all the ungodly of all 7 

their ungodly deeds which 
ungodly committed, and of all their 

*hard speeches which ungodly sin- ¢1Sam.ii.s. 
ners spoke agamst hin. 
are murmurers, complainers, walk- 


2. Dan. vii. 
We Zech. 
xiv. 5 
Matt. vxv. 


eV ds. 


they 


Ps. Aa 1s. 
& xciv. 4. 
16 These fats. 


being the sacred number may have been 
in view, as Bengel: “The word is not 
without mystery, seeing that immunity 
from death and the saered number con- 
cur.’ Several similar designations are 
quoted: e.g. Philo alleges Moses to have 
been the seventh generation from Abra- 
ham. <A rabbinieal writer on Numb. xxv. 
12, says, ‘ Phineas was the seventh pro- 
geny trom Jacob our father”), saying, 
Behold, the Lord (“the name Jehovah 
{of which the Lord is the rendering] was 
already known in the time of Enoch,” 
Bengel) came (the historic teuse of pro- 
phecy) among (in, as surrounded by) His 
holy myriads (of angels: sce Deut. xxxiii. 
2: Zeeh, xiv. 5, Heb. xii. 22), to exe- 
cute judgment upon all, and to convict 
all the impious concerning all their 
works of impiety which they impiously 
did, and concerning all the hard things 
which impious sinners spoke against 
Him.—I have diseussed in the Introduc- 
tion the question as to the source of this 
citation, and its relation to the present 
apocryphal book of Enoeh. I will only 
here set down the passage as it at present 
stands in De Saey’s version: “ And He 
eame with ten thousands of His holy ones, 
to hold judgment on them, and destroy 
the impious, and fight with all earnal 
men for all things which sinners and in- 
pious men have done and wrought against 
Jlim.” 

16.] Continuation of the description, 
especially with reference to the concladmg 
words of the propheey.—These are mur- 
murers (properly, they who within their 
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pore.iiis. ing after their own lusts; and Ptheir 

month speaketh great swelling 
Prov, xxviii, words, @having men’s persons In 
ae admiration for the sake of advan- 
tage. °7* But, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spcken 
before by the apostles of our Lord 


q Prov. xxviit. 


r2 Pet. tii. 2. 
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walking afler their own 
lusts; and their mouth 
speaketh great swelling 
words, having men’s per- 
sons in admiration because 
of advantage. WW But, 
beloved, remember ye the 
words which were spoken 
before of the apostles of 


Jesus Christ; 15 that they told you 


our Lord Jesus Christ; 
18 how that they told you 


8) Tin. feels Sthere should be mockers in the last! there should be mockers in 


2 Tim. iii 
& iv. 
21 







& fii. 3, 
row, Xvi 1 ty 
tPew xvii. godly lusts. 19 These be they * who 


Hos. iv. 14. 

& ix. 10. 

Heb. x, 25. 
ul Cor. ii. M4. 

James iii. 15. 


teeth and without words blame another 
who displeases them, Murmurers against 
what, is not said: probably against the 
appointments and ordinanees of God) dis- 
satisfied with their lot (Philo uses the 
Greck word of the Israelites complaining 
in the wilderness), walking according to 
their lusts (this is closely connected with 
the preceding: it is their base desires 
craving satisfaction which make them 
querulous and discontented), and their 
mouth speaketh great swelling things 
(see 2 Pet. ii, 18 note), admiring [men’s | 
persons (holding mere outward appear- 
ances, dignities, of men in admiration) for 
the sake of advantage. 

17, 18.] Ezhortation to remember how 
the Apostles forewarned them of these 
men.—But ye, beloved (sce again below, 
ver. 20), remember the words which were 
before spoken by the Apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (this ean hardly be cited as 
evidence on one side or the other on the 
question whether St. Jude himself was an 
Apostle. He sight use the expression, 
being himself an Apostle: he is certainly 
more likely to have used it, not being one. 
According to the critical text, St. Peter 
uses the same expression, without the 
“us? 2 Pet. tii, 2: and whichever view 
is taken as to the genuineness or otherwise 
of 2 Peter, there eould be no intention by 
such an expression to exchide either the 
real or the pretended St. Peter from the 
nomber of the Apostles), that they told 
you (whether by writing, or by word of 
mouth, does not appear: so that we can- 
not say, with Bengel, “henee we see that 
they to whom Jude is writing, had heard 
the other Apostles also.” It is worthy of 


a. ‘time, walking after their own un-|éhe last time, who should 


walk after their own un- 
| godly lusts. 9 These be 


separate themselves, "sensual, not they who separate them- 





selves, sensual, having not 


i 


remark that he does not say they told us, 
but you; hereby again not indeed making 
it certain that he ineluded himself among 
the Apostles, but making it very uncer- 
tain, whether he intends to exrclade him- 
self) that at the last of the time (sce 
notes on 2 Pet. iii. 3: Heb. i. 2: 1 Pet. 1. 
20: i.e, at the end of the world, in the 
last age of the Church) there shall be 
scoffers (men who sport with what is holy 
and good. The propheey is contained in 
2 Tim. iti. 1, 1 Tim. iv. 1, Aets xx. 29, and 
doubtless formed a constant subject of viva 
voce warning. 2 Pet. iii. 1, 2, ean hardly 
be supposed to be referred to, for that 
place is, as this, a reminiscence of things 
before said by the Apostles, and nearly in 
the same words), walking aceording to 
their own lusts of impieties (so literally ; 
indicating the direetion, or perhaps the 
character of those desires. Compare the 
same words above, ver. 16). 

19.] Last characteristics of these men. 
These are they that separate (or “are 
separating,”’ viz. from the Church, having 
no real sympathy with the spirit of the 
Gospel :—that draw lines of distinction, 
by walking after their owu desires, not in 
the path of the Church’s obedience, thus 
separating both themselves from you, and 
you from themselves), sensual (we have 
no English word for the quality here im- 
plied in the Greek word psyckiékos ; and 
our bibHeal psyehology is, by this defect, 
entirely at fault. The psyche is the eentre 
of the personal being, the “17 of cach in- 
dividual, It is in each man bound to the 
spirit, man’s higher part, and to the body, 
man’s lower part; drawn upwards by the 
oue, downwards by the ether. He who 
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20 But ye, be- 


loved, *building up yourselves on * sti. 
Wi 


im. i. 4 


Seith, praying in the Holy| Your most holy faith, » praying IN yom. vin. 26. 


Ghast, 2 keep yourselves 
tn the love of God, looking 
for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life. 72 dnd of some have 
compassion, making a dif- 
Jerence: and others 





oldest MSS. 
b Amos iv, 11. 


gives himself up to the lower appetites, is 
Jleskly: Mie who by communion of his 
spirit with God’s Spirit is employed in 
the higher aims of his being, is spiritual. 
He who rests midway, thinking only of 
self and self’s interests, whether animal 
or iutelleetual, is the psychikos, the seltish 
man, the man in whom the spirit is sunk 
and degraded into subordination to the 
subordinate psyche. In the lack of any 
adequate word, I have retained the “sen- 
sual” of the A. V., though the impression 
whieh it gives isa wrong one: ‘“ selfish” 
would be as bad, for the psyehikos may 
be an amiable and generous man; “ani- 
mal” would be worse: “ intelleetual,” 
worse still, If the word were uot so ill- 
looking in our language, ‘ psyeliic” would 
be a great gain), not having the spirit 
(see above, not directly the Holy Spirit of 
God, but the higher spiritual life of man’s 
spirit in communion with the Holy Spirit. 
These men have not indeed eeased to have 
a spirit, as a part of their own tripartite 
nature: but they have ceased to possess it 
in any worthy sense: it 1s degraded be- 
neath and under the power of the psyche, 
the personal life, so as to have no real 
vitality of its own). 

20—23.] CONCLUDING EXHORTATION 
TO THE READERS: and a) vy. 20, 21, as to 
their own spiritual life.—But ye, beloved 
(resumed from ver. 17), building up your- 
selves upon (as a foundation) your most 
holy faith (the faith here is the founda- 
tion ; viz. the faith which is believed, the 
object of faith. Elsewhere in Scripture, 
Curist is this foundation, see 1 Cor. it. 
11; which in fact comes to the samme, fur 
He is the Author and Finisher of onr 
fhith, the a?phka and omega), praying in 
the Holy Spirit (as the means of thus 
building yourselves up. The expression 
is not found clsewhere, but is in’ strict 


the Holy Ghost, *! keep yourselves 

in the love of God, # looking for the 2 tits ii. 15, 
f Pe 2 Peto. dh. 

merey of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 

eternal life. 


Eph. vi. ts. 


te. 


22 And some indeed 


convict, tf when they contend with t Zeenat 


yout; bunt others *save ¢, »pull- 


aRom. yi. i401 Tim.iv, 16, 
Zech, iii, 2. 1 Cor. iii. 15. 


dwided : see 
note, 

2 . ; So all our 

t with fear is omitted by all our oldest MSS. 


analogy with Scripture usage: compare 
“ speaking in the Spirit,’—also Rom. viii. 
26, Eph. vi. 18), keep yourselves (in the 
original, said of' the one great life-long act 
to be accomplished by the building up and 
praying) in the love of God (within that 
region of peculiar love wherewith God re- 
gards all who are built up on the faith 
and sustained by prayer: of God being a 
subjective genitive, ‘ God's love,” not ob- 
jective, the love towards God. The ex- 
pression is very like “abide iz my love,” 
Johu xv. 9, where “J also loved you” 
preceding fixes the meaning to be Christ’s 
love to them), looking for (present parti- 
ciple, as in Tit. ii. 18, where see note. It 
is to be the habit of the lite, as those other 
present participles, building up and pray- 
ing) the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(viz. that which He will shew at His 
couing. Huther remarks that mercy, 
more usually predicated of the Father, is 
in the addresses of the Pastoral Epistles, 
and of 2 John, attributed to the Father 
aud Son jointly) unto eternal life (these 
words may be joined with merey,—that 
merey, whose issue shall be eternal life; 
or with looking for,—as the issue and aim 
of the expeetation; or with keep your- 
selves,—as the tinal terminus of that 
watchful guarding. Perhaps the right 
choice between the three will be to com- 
bine the two last: for keep yourselves is 
subordinate and conditional to looking 
for: “keep yourselves. . . in expectation 
of... uuto’’). The direet and studied 
reference to the Blessed Trinity will not 
escape the reader. b) vv, 22, 23.] 
Exvhortation as to their conduct with 
reference to the persous previously stigma- 
tized in the Epistle.—And some indeed 
convict when contending with you (or, 
“when separating from you.” These ap- 
pear to be tho only two meanings of tho 
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ing them out of the fire; and of 
+ Seourtiree others have compassion with fear f, 
oldest MNS. é 
ezech.ii3- hating even ¢the garment spotted 
Rev. iit. 4. o i 5 
dtensvi2s by the flesh. *4¢ But unto him 
ope. iti. 20. . 

that is able to keep you f from fall- 
ing, and *to present you faultless 
before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy, *'to the only wise 
God our Saviour through Jesus 
Christ our Lord +, be glory, majesty, 
dominion and power, before ail 
time t, and now, and to all ages. 


+ See note. 


ve Col, i, 22. 


fRom xvi. 27. 
1 Tim. i. 17. 
& ii 3. 


+ Soall our 
atdest MSS. 


¢ So all our 
oldest MSS. 
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save with fear, pulling 
them out of the fire; hating 
even the garment spotted 
by the flesh. 74 Now unto 
him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to pre- 
sexnt you faultless before 
the presence of his glory 
with exceeding jay, °° lo 
the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and ma- 
Jjesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen- 


Amen. 


original word which suit the context.— 
This is the first class: that of those who 
oppose themselves, who must be convicted 
and down-argued, According to the com- 
monly received text, the rendering will 
be, as A. V., “of some have compassion, 
making a difference,” viz., between them 
and the others); but others save (attempt 
to save; this, and not the absolute com- 
mand, is implied in the original word), 
snatching them from the fire (the same 
passage in the prophets, Zech. iii, 1—3, 
which has already been before St. Jude’s 
mind in ver. 9, again furnishes him with 
the material of this figure. There we 
read, “Is not this a brand plucked out 
of the fire?” compare also Amos iv. 11, 
The fire is most probably not future eternal 
fire: but the present hell into which their 
corrupt doctrines and practices have cast 
them, not however withont reference to its 
ending in fire eternal. This is the seeond 
elass; including, perhaps, any over whom 
your influence extends, as younger mem- 
bers of the Church, &e., whom you ean 
thus rescue by snatching them out of the 
fire of temptation and peril), and others 
compassionate in fear (on whut account, 
is shewn by what follows; “Jest you your- 
selves should suffer pollution.” his is 
the third class: consisting of those whom 
not falling in the way of so as personally 
to couviet, nor haying influence over so as 
to rescue, the believers could only eompas- 
sionate [and on oceasion given, lovingly 
help! as led away hopelessly to their ruin: 
but iu shewing such compassion, they were 
to iuintain a wholesome fear of their 
deailly error, for fear they themselves 


should beeome defiled by it.—The follow- 
ing clause is explanatory of “ia fear”), 
hating (uot, “seeing that ye hate,” nor 
“though ye hate:” the present participle 
siinply falls under and expands the former 
clause, thus forming part of the command) 
even the (or, “fheir”) garment which 
has received defilement from the flesh 
(hating not merely fleshly pollution itself, 
but even the traees and outskirts of it ; 
even that, be it what it may, which has 
its mark and stain upon it. On the sense, 
see Rev. iii. 4). 

24, 25.) Concrtpine DoxoLoey, con- 
ceived in terms referring to their state of 
danger and necessity of divine upholding. 
But (this word, as in Rom. xvi. 25, closes 
off all other considerations and sums up 
all in this one. It is not at all given by 
the “zow” of the A. V., which conveys a 
strictly temporal idea to the hearer) to 
Him that is able (exactly thus, Rom. xvi. 
25) to keep you without falling, and to 
set [you] before-the-presence-of His glory 
(which will be revealed when the Son of 
man shall come, in His glory, and of dls 
Father, and of the holy angels, Luke ix. 
26, in the “manifestation af the glory of 
the great God and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” Vit. ii. 13) blameless (sce 1 Thess. 
iti. 13) in (clement, in whieh they will be 
found) great-rejoicing (the word signifies 
the exuberanee of triumphant joy: the 
corresponding verb occurs in 1 Pet. i. 6), 
to the only God our Saviour through 
Jesus Christ our Lord (on the union of 
God with Saviour, sce Introdnetion to 
the Pastoral Epistles, § 1. 3-4. Observe 
the qualification here), be glory, majesty, 
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might and power, before all time (before 
the whole age, i. ¢., of the world. Thus 
we have eternity past), and now (thus, 
time present), and to all the ages (thus, 
eternity future).—Amen (the ordinary 
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Te Tae 
John iii, 32. ast. 4 j ’ ‘ 
: Wet bee Christ, *which God gave unto him, 
xii. 49. 


Crap. I. 1—8.] SUPERSCRIPTION: in 
which the contents and Writer of the book 
are declared, and the importance of its sub- 
ject indicated by a blessing on those who 
shall read and hear it. 

The Revelation (revelation imports the 
manifestation of holy mysteries by the 
enlightening of the leading faculties of the 
soul, either by divinely imparted dreams, 
or in a waking vision by divine illumina- 
tion. Here, the word need not be taken 
in any but this its general sense, as in 
2 Cor. xii. 1, where it is plural; the par- 
ticular purpose of this revelation follows) 
of Jesus Christ (how is this genitive to 
be understood? Is our Lord the subject 
or the object? Clearly here the former: 
for it is not Christ who is here revealed, 
exeept in a remote sense: but Christ who 
reveals, as is plain in what follows), 
which God (the Father) gave to Him 
(Stern asks, ‘‘How are we to under- 
stand this? Is not Christ very God, of 
one essence with the Father from eternity ? 
Did He not, by virtue of the omniscience 
ot His divine nature, know as exactly as 
the Father, what should be the process of 
the world’s history, what the fate of the 
Church ? What purpose was served by a 
revelation from God to Jesus?” He pro- 
ceeds to say that the words cannot refer 
merely to the revelation as made to us, 
but are clearly against such an interpreta- 
tion: and gives, at some length and very 
well, that which in one form or other all 
will accept as the true explanation, in ac- 


Revelation of Jesus 
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IL ' THE Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God 
gave unto him, to shew 


to shew unto his servants what unto his servants things 


cordance with John vii. 16, xiv. 10, xvii. 
7,8. The man Christ Jesus, even in His 
glorified state, receives from the Father, 
by his hypostatie union with Him, that 
revelation which by His Spirit He imparts 
to His Chureh. For, Acts i. 7, the times 
and seasons are kept by the Father in His 
own power: and of the day and the hour 
knoweth no man, not the angels in heaven, 
nor even the Son, but the Father only, 
Mark xiii. 82. I may observe, that the 
coincidence in statement of this deep point 
of doetrine between the Gospel of St. Jobn 
and the Apocalypse, is at least remark- 
able), to shew (is this infinitive of the 
purpose dependent on the verb gave, or 
on the substantive revelation? Is it the 
purpose of God in giving, or the purpose 
of the revelation in revealing, that is 
asserted ? At all events, Heinrichs is 
wrong, who takes together, ‘which God 
gave [empowered] Him to shew.” But of 
the others, the construction with gave 
is the more probable, as being the more 
usual: “that He might shew,” &. And 
the verb shew must not here be confined 
to its strieter meaning of shewing in vision: 
for then we must confine the reference of 
“his servants” to the Apoealyptic Scer 
alone: but must be taken in its wider 
sense of exhibiting as knowledge, inform- 
ing of. So in Matt. xvi. 21) to His 
(Chrisé’s, most probably, as below in this 
verse, and ch. ii. 20: tor thus the He is 
kept to the same subject throughout) 
servants (here meaning all Christians, 
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which must shortly come 
to pass; and he sent and 
signified it by his angel 
unto his servant Johu: 
2who bare record of the 


not prophets only. That John himself is 
one of these serranfs below, does not 
aflect this general meaning) what things 
must (by the necessity of the divine 
decree: see Matt. xvii. 10, xxiv. 6, xxvi. 
5 tal.) come to pass shortly (i.e. before long. 
The contest, the repetition below, “for the 
time ts at haad,” and the parallel ch. xxii. 6, 
followed, ver. 7, by “Lo, I come quickly,” 
fix this meaning here, as distinguished 
from the other of ‘ swiftly, which is also 
precluded by the form of coustruction in 
the original. This expression must not 
be urged to signify that the events of 
apocalyptic propheey were to be close at 
hand: for we have a key to its meaning 
in Luke xviii. 8, where our Lord says, 
« Shall not God avenge His elect, which 
ery unto Hin day and night, even if He 
is long-suffering with them? I say unto 
you that He will avenge them shortly:” 
where long delay is evidently implied. 
Hengstenberg repudiates this, and says it 
is self-evident that these words ean only 
he adduced here “by a wrong method of 
interpretation.” But surely the two cases 
are exactly parallel: and his strong lan- 
guage here, as elsewhere, proves nothing. 
lis own interpretation of the words, na- 
tural as le seems to think it, is foreed 
and unwarranutable. He (in common with 
many others) takes them to mean that the 
events spoken of would very soon begin to 
take place. The axe, he says, lay at the 
root of the Roman Empire when John 
wrote this, as it did at the root of the 
Persian Empire when Daniel wrote. But 
this interpretation is not borne out by the 
Greek. The words cannot signify “ which 
must soon begin to come to pass,” but, 
“which, in their entirety, must soon come 
to pass.” So that we are driven to the 
very same sense of shortly as that in 
Luke xviii. above, viz. to God’s speedy 
time, though He seem to delay: in 
spite of the seorn which Hengstenberg 
pours on this meaning. His maxi, that 
a Prophet, speaking to men, must speak 
aecording to men’s ideas, is quite worthless, 
und may be confuted by any similar pro- 
phetie suying, even by the one which he 
brings in its favour, Hagg. il. 7: and his 
complaint, that thus we make the Seer and 
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and She signified it sending by his cea. xsi.10. 
angel unto his servant John: = 4 who @)ee5 4% 


cho vin w& 
xii. 87. 
ver. ¥, 


even the Lord Himself like bad physicians 
who delude their patients with false hopes 
[so, in the main, Stern also], is unworthy 
of a Christian Expositor, after our Lord’s 
own plain use of the sane method of 
speech again and again in His prophecies 
in the Gospels and in this book. It re- 
mains to observe, that these words cannot 
with any fairness be used as furnishing 
a guide to the interpretation of the pro- 
pheey. They are far rather to be re- 
garded as a prophetic formula, common 
with Him to whom a thousand years are as 
one day, and used in order to teach us how 
short our time, and the time of this our 
world, is. See on the whole, Fbrard's 
able note, and his remarks on the ab- 
surdity of Hengstenberg’s pressing the 
words in favour of his preterist scheme); 
and He (Jesus Christ, not God, see ch. 
xxii. 16: the subject is changed, and the 
relative coustruetion abandoned. So almost 
all Commentators) signified [it] sending 
by His angel (the Angel mentioned is 
the same who informs the Seer in chap. 
xvil. 1, 7, 15, xix. 9, xxi. 9, xxii. 1, 6, 
which latter place takes up this; ib. 8 
ff; and who is spoken of by our Lord 
ib. 16. It is remarkable that this angel 
does not appear as the imparter of the 
visions until ch. xvii. Some indeed, as 
Ewald, have fancied that they trace his 
presence in eh. iv. 1 and throughout: but 
eh. xvii. 1 is too manifestly the introdue- 
tion to a new appearance for this to be the 
ease ; and previously to that the Seer re- 
eeives his information from ditferent per- 
sons. Our Lord Himself opens the Apoca- 
lyptie vision; but it is another voice whieh 
calls Jolin up to the place of heavenly vision, 
ch. iv. 1. In vii. 13, one of the four and 
twenty elders speaks to him: in x. 8, it is 
the former voice again whieh addresses 
him, and in ib. 9, it is the angel who 
stands on the earth and the sea that gives 
lim the book. Only in the great elose of 
the propheey, opening with ch. xvii., does 
cne angel stand by him; referred to, as 
here, under the name the angel. In the 
visions of Daniel and Zechariah an angel 
mediated: Dan. viii. 16, ix. 20, x. 10 tf, 
Zech. i. I, 19, a.) to His servant John 
(on the whole question of the writer of the 
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testified the word of God, and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, ¢ as mueh 
3f Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the 
words of this propheey, and keep 
are 


to the seven churches 
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feord of God, and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, 
and of all things that he 
saw. 3 Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear 
the words of this prophecy, 
and keep those things which 
are written therein: for 
the time is at hand, 

41 JOHN to the seven 
churches which are in Asia: 


written 


which are in Asia: Grace be unto 


book, see Introduction), 2.] who testi- 
fied of the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus Christ, whatsoever things he 
saw (these words must, in all fairness of 
construction, be referred to this present 
book, and not, as by some of the older 
Expositors, and recently by Ebrard, to the 
Gospel of St. John. The reasons given by 
Ebrard for such reference will not hold: 
see my Greek Test. Besides, the Evan- 
gelist distinetly tells us, John xx. 30, that 
in writing his Gospel, he did not set down 
as much as he saw, but only a portion of 
the things which Jesus did in the presence 
of His disciples, whereas in the case of this 
Revelation it was otherwise: he set down 
all which he saw, as a faithful transmitter 
of the Apocalyptic vision to the churches). 

3.] Blessed is (or e, in the ordinary 
meaning of blessed: not necessarily re- 
ferring on to eternal blessedness, as 
Hengst.) he that readeth, and they 
that hear the words of the prophecy 
and observe the things written in it; 
for the time is near (it can hardly be 
reasonably denied that in the terms, he 
that readeth, and they that hear, the 
Apostle had in his mind the one public 
reader and the many hearers. And so 
the great majority of Commentators. If 
the words are to be thus understood as 
above, they form at least a solemn rebuke 
to the most unjustifiable practice of the 
Church of England, which omits with one 
or two exceptions the whole of this book 
from her public readings. Not one word 
of the precious messages of the Spirit to 
the Churehes is ever heard in the public 
services of a Church never weary of appeal- 
ing to her Seriptura/ liturgies. Surely it 
is high time, that our timid rulers shonld 
gather conrage to face their duties, and 
such an omission should be supplied.— 
Notice that not three classes of persons, but 
two only, are here indicated: he that reads, 


and they that hear and do. those 
things which are written therein are the 
several exhortations to repentance, faith, 
patience, obedience, prayer, watehfulness, 
stedfastness, which are scattered up and 
down in the prophecy. The time being near 
makes the book of the more importance, 
and the blessedness of reading and ob- 
serving it greater. The nearness spoken 
of is to be understood as alluding to the 
shortly of verse 1, which see. We know 
little now of relative nearness and dis- 
tance in point of time: when the day of 
the Lord shall have opened our eyes to the 
true measure, we shall see, how near it 
always was). 

Cu. I. 4—III. 22.] Intropvction to 
THE PROPHECY, in the form of a seven- 
fold Epistle to the seven churches of 
Asia. And herein, vv. 4, 5, address and 
greeting, ending with dorology. [Ebrard, 
who seems to love singularity for its 
own sake, objects to the above arrange- 
ment, because the sevenfold epistle has 
not yet begun, and prefers calling this 
a dedicatory title to the whole book. But 
the other view is far simpler and better. 
The sevenfold Epistle is clearly before 
St. John’s mind, and, full of the images 
of the vision which he had seen, he only 
interrupts it by solemn ejaculatory refer- 
ences to the glories of that vision and the 
sublime announcement of the Lord’s com- 
ing, and then hastens on to introduce it by 
a prefatory account of his own ciremn- 
stances when the Epistles were entrusted 
to him, and of the appearance of the Lord 
who thus entrusted them.] John to the 
seven churches which are in Asia (the 
form of address is exactly that in the 
Epistles of St. Paul: see Rom. 1. 1 ff, 
1 Cor. i. 1 th, &c. That St. Panl, in Romans 
and elsewhere, is careful to designate him- 
self and his office, and St. John introdnees 
himself without any such designation, be- 
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Grace be unto you, and! you, and peace, from him " which is, h eet iia, 


peace, from him which is, | 


ane 
and which was, and which and! 


seren Spirits which are 
before his throne; § and 
Srom Jesus Christ, who is 
the faithful witness, and 
the first begotten of the 


longs doubtless in part to the individual 
character of the two Apostles, but is be- 
sides a strong testimony that the John who 
here writes needed no such designation in 
the eyes of those to whom he was writing. 
See this, and other evidence as to the 
authorship, urged in the Introduction. 
See on the seven churches below, ver. 11. 
Asia, as always in the New Test., is the 
proconsular province so called. It consisted 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lydia: under 
Mysia and Lydia ineluding Tonia and 


.Eolia, and the neighbouring islands of 
the ANgean. It was ealled proconsular, 


because it was governed by one of consular 
rank, under the title of proconsul): Grace 
be to you and peace (so St. Paul in all 
his Epistles except the three pastoral) 
from Him who is and who was and who 
is to come (a paraphrase of the unspeak- 
able name Jehovah, resembling the pa- 
raphrase “I awe toat IT aw’ in Exod. 
ii. 14, for which the Jerusalem Targuin 
has, as here, “HE wo Was AND IS AND 
Is TO COME:” as has the Targum of 
Jonathan in Deut. xxxii, 39. It follows 
from what is remarked above, that the 
meaning ot is to come is not here to be 
pressed as referring to any future coming. 
By doing so we should confuse the mean- 
ing of the compound appellation, which 
evidently is all to be applied to the 
Father. By some He which is is sup- 
posed to mean the Father, which was 
the Son [in the beginning was the 
Word”, and which is to come the 
Spirit, as ever proceeding forth and de- 
secuding on the Church), and from the 
seven spirits which [are] before His 
throne (Andreas tukes these for the seven 
principal angels [ch. viii. 2]: so also many 
other Commentators. But this is highly 
improbable, as these angels are never 
called “ spirits,” and us surely mere 
creatures, however exalted, would not 
be equalized with the Father and the Son 
as fountains of grace. The common view 
is doubtless right, which regards the seven 
as the energies of the Holy Spirit :— 


iwhiech was, and which is toi en 
is to come; and from thej|come, Kand from the seven Putt k Zech, abe 0. 

which are before his throne ; 
from Jesus Christ, ! the au wit- 1: John aL 
ness, the ™ first begotten of the dead, ,,{% 


&iv 







and 


iv. 


din. vi 13. 

ii dh. 

I m1 Cor.av. wu. 
Col. 118. 


“Thou the anointing Spirit art, Who dost 
thy sevenfold gifts impart :’”? but rather 
perhaps to be regarded as expressing 
His plenitude and perfection, than to be 
separately assigned as [but query ?] in the 
lines following of the hymn Veni Creator 
Spiritus. The key to this expression, which 
is an anticipation of the visions afterwards 
to be reluted, is eh. v. 6, where see notes: 
as also on ch. iv. 5. The seven can 
hardly be entirely without allusion to the 
seven churches, aud to the sevenfold 
imagery throughout. The number seven 
denotes completeness, and was much noted 
by the Jewish Commentators as occurring 
in the Old Test. The seven spirits be- 
token the completeness and universality 
of working of God’s Holy Spirit, as the 
seven churches typify and indicate the 
whole chureh. The reference to Isa. xi. 
2 is but lamely made out, there being 
there but six energies of the Spirit men- 
tioned. That to Zech. iv. 2, 10 is more 
to the poiut: see notes as above), and 
from Jesus Christ (as we have before 
had the Father and the Holy Spirit men- 
tioned as the sources of grace and peace, 
so now the Son, coming last, on aceount 
of that which is to follow respecting Hin, 
which has respect to His threcfold office 
of Prophet, King, and Priest : see however 
below), the faithful witness (sce John 
xviii. 87, “To this end came I into the 
world, that I should bear wituess to the 
truth.’ It is to the general mission of the 
Redeemer to bear witness to the truth, 
and not merely to the apocalyptic portion 
of His testimony which is to follow, that 
this title must be referred. This book 
[ver. 2] is che testimony of Jesus Christ : 
but the fi//e reaches far wider. Embrac- 
ing as it does that testimony before Pontius 
Pilate, aud indeed that of Tis whole life 
of witnessing to the truth, we ean perhaps 
hardly say that it marks out his prophetic 
office with sufficient distinetness tor us to 
believe it indieated here), the first-born of 
the dead (death is regarded as the womb 
of the earth, frum whieh the resurrection 
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‘idrneus. him, and tthey whieh pierced him :| avd they also which pierced 


s Dan. vii. 13. 
Matt. xxiv.30, & xxvi. 64. Acts i. 11. 


is the birth: see note on Col. i. 18: and 
Acts ii. 24 note. The firstfruits of them 
that sleep, 1 Cor. xv. 20, is quite a different 
figure), and the Ruler of the kings of 
the earth (this kingly office of Christ is 
reached through his death and resurrec- 
tion. In Ps. Ixxxix. 27, the combination 
of titles is much as here, ‘J will make him 
my firstborn, higher than the kings of the 
earth.” Sce also Isa. lv. 4. That which 
the Tempter held forth to Jesus,. Matt. iv. 
8, on condition of worshipping Him, He has 
now attained by the way of his humilia- 
tion unto death; viz. victory over the 
world, John xvi. 33.” De Wette).—Now 
follows, consequent upon the glorious titles 
of Christ which have been enumerated, an 
ascription of praise to Him for his ines- 
timable love to us.—Unto Him that 
loveth us (the present tense includes in 
itself the past, “that loved us,” which 
is the feebler, as it is the more ob- 
vious reading. It is His ever-abiding cha- 
racter, that He loveth his own, John xiii. 
1: out of that Jove sprang the mighty act 
of love which follows: but it did not ex- 
hanst its infinite depth: it endures now, as 
then. The waiting till He become, in the 
unfolding of the Father’s purposes, the 
acknowledged Head over his Church, is in 
reality as great a proof of that love now, as 
the Cross was then) and washed (or, loosed: 
the ditference between the two words in 
Greek is only that of one letter) us from 
our sins in His blood (the past tense here 
points to a definite event, viz. his sacrifice 
of Himself. In such an image as this, which 
occurs again ch. vil. 14,'we have enwrapped 
together the double virtue of the atoning 
blood of Christ in justification, the deliver- 
ance from the guilt of sin, and sanctifica- 
tion, ‘the deliverance from the power of 
sin: the forensic and th2 inherent purity, 





t Zech. xii.10. John xix. 87. 


of both which it is the efficient medium : of 
the former by its application in faith, of the 
latter by sneh faith, in its power, uniting 
us to Him who is filled with the Spirit of 
holiness. See 1 John i. 7, and note), 
6.] and he made [us] a kingdom (viz. the 
kingdom of God or of heaven, so much 
spoken of hy our Lord Himself and his 
Apostles: consisting of those who are His, 
and consummated at His glorious coming. 
This kingdom is one in which His saints 
will themselves reign : see the parallel place 
ch. v. 10, where “and they shall reign 
upon the earth” is added: and Dan. vii. 
27: but above all the place which is here 
referred to, Exod. xix. 6, “but ye shail be 
to me a royal priesthood and a holy 
nation” [1 Pet. ii. 9]), priests (the king- 
dom was the collective description : priests 
is the individual designation. See on the 
union of the two characters in the indivi- 
dual Christian, the note on 1 Pet. ii. 9) 
to (as belonging to; the Father being the 
ultimate object of reference, as His will 
is the origin, and His glory the result, of 
all that is brought about by the media- 
torial work of Christ) God and His Father, 
to Him be (or, is, belongs: the like ambi- 
guity is found in all doxological sentences) 
the glory and the might unto theages (i.c. 
for ever. See note on Gal. i. 5): Amen. 
7, 8.] A solemn announcement of the 
coming of Christ, and declaration, by way 
of ratification, of the majesty and omni- 
potence of God [see below]. Behold He 
(the Person last spoken of: the subject 
being continued from the preceding verses) 
cometh with the clouds (the clouds, viz. 
ot heaven: so expressed in Dan. vii. 13, 
and Mark xiv.62: compare “7n the cloud,” 
ch. xi. 12), and every eye shall see Him 
(by a well-known figure, not merely He- 
braistie but common to all tongues, the 
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him: 
the earth shall wail be- 
cause of him, Even so, | 
Amen. Slam Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, 
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and all Kindreds of and all the tribes of the earth shall 
jwail beeause of him. 
S4Tam the Alpha and the Omega, f «ha. x.5. ¢ 
saith the Lord God #, * which is, z 
and which was, and which is_ to 


Yea, Amen. 





and which is to come, the} COMe, the Almighty. t 
- aye ending as 
Almighty. 9 L John, who) 9T John, t your brother, and omuted ia 
tivo out of 
our three oldest MSS, It has apparentey been inserted fram ch. xxti. t Soall oar old MSS. 
Kvered. clive s. & xi. 17. & avis. t also is omitted in alee, ‘old MSS. 


acting member is suid to do that which 
the man does by its means. This is to be 
understood of the whole human race, risen 
and summoned before Him), and (among 
them: the and does not couple a separate 
class, but seleets a prominent one) they 
which (said of the whole class: almost 
equivalent to “whoever:? “all they, 
who’’) pierced Him (see John xix. 36 f. 
and note. As there St. John evidently 
shews what a deep impression the whole 
circumstance here referred te preduced on 
his own mind, so it is remarkable here 
that he should again take up the propheey 
of Zechariah [xii. 10] which he there cites, 
and speak of it as fulfilled. That this 
should be so, and that it should be done 
with the same word pierced him, not 
found in the Septuagint version of the 
passage, is a strong presumption that the 
Gospel and the Apoealypse were written 
by the saine person. The persons intended 
in this expression are beyond doubt those 
to whom our Lord prophesied in like 
terms, Matt. xxvi. 64; viz. those who 
were Ilis murderers, whether the Jews 
who delivered Him to be erucificd, or the 
Romans, who actually inflicted His death. 


That the meaning must not here be gene- 


ralized to signify all who have by their 
sins crucified the Son of God afresh, is 
plain from the consideration that this 
cluss are taken out from among that 
indicated hy “every eye shall see Him” 
which precedes, whereas on that supposi- 
tion they would be identical with it; for 
we all have picreed Hin in this sense), 
and all the tribes of the earth shall 
mourn at Him (i.e. their mourning shall 
be directed towards Him as its objeet : in 
fear for themselves in regard to the conse- 
quences of His eoming. The prophecy 
is in allusion to Matt. xxiv. 380; aud its 
sense, that all, even the holiest of men, 
shall mourn at the visible approach of that 
day. But as Beugel well remarks, there 
will be then two causes of mourniug: 


hostile terror, and penitential terror. The 
former will prevail in the impeniteut aud 
eareless world ; the latter even in the eom- 
forted and rejoicing church. The holiest 
saint, when that Presence is manifested, in 
the midst of his ** Lo, this is our God; we 
have waited for Him and He will save 
us,” will personally feel with St. Peter, 
“Depart from me, tor I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” The whole is an adaptation aud 
amplification of the words of Zechariah 


xii. 10). Yea, Amen (both these words 
are used in 2 Cor. i. 20 as forms of rati- 
fication. Both together auswer to the 


“Thus saith the Lord” of the prophets. 
Andreas remarks, that the Yea is aceord- 
ing to the Greek usage, to shew the un- 
ehangeableness of the things said, the 
Amen according to the Hebrew usage, 
assuring us that no obstacle shall inter- 
vene so as to hinder their fulfilment). 
Iam the Alpha and the Omega, saith the 
Lord God, He that is and that was and 
that is to come, the Almighty (by whom 
are these words spoken? Certainly as 
they here stand, they must be understood 
as uttered by the Eternal Father. And 
similarly we find Him that sitteth on the 
throne speaking in ch. xxi. 5 ff In our 
ver. 17, and in ch. xxii. 18, it is our Lord 
wko speaks. Nor need we he surprised, 
that He who is of one esseuee with the 
Father should assert of Himself the same 
eternal being as the Father. This need 
not lead us to force the referenee of any 
passage, but each must be ruled by eon- 
siderations of its own context. Sehitt- 
gen gives examples of the Rabbinical 
usage of “from Aleph even to Tau,” to 
signify “completely,” “entirely ?? and of 
the word 4-th being a namwne of the glory 
of God, because it comprehends all the 
letters. The title Almighty answers 
in the Septuagint version of the Old ‘Test. 
to the Hebr. Jehovah Sabaoth, also to 
Shaddat). 

9—20.] Introduction lu the Epistles. 
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y Pha 7. & 


iv. 14. | . 
shnimn” kingdom and patience tin Jesus, 
omitted in all 2 

our ald was in the isle that is called Pat- 


MSS. 

z Rom. viii. 17. 
2Tim. ii. 12. 

t So two of nur 
three oldest 
MSS. : others 
varu, but 
only one 


later MS. 

reads as the 
a aa 2 chev 9 + for is omitted by tivo of our oldest MSS. 
b Acts x. 2@or xii ®. eho iv. 2. & xvit. 3. & xsi. dO. 


-{ppearance of our Lord to St. John, and 
command to write what he saw, and to 
send it to the seven churches. 9.] 
Description of the Writer, and of th 
place where the Revelation was seen. 
I John (so again ch. xxii. 8: so Danicl, 
viii. 1, ix. 2, x. 2) your brother (no infer- 
ence can be drawn against the apostleship 
of the Writer from this his designation of 
himself. Indeed from his entire silence 
respecting himself in his Gospel, we may 
well believe that here, where mention of 
his name was absolutely required, it would 
be introduced thus humbly and unobtra- 
sively), and fellow-partaker in the tribu- 
lation and kingdom and endurance (or, 
patience] in Jesus (the construction and 
arrangement are peculiar, The conjunc- 
tion ot these terms seems to be made to 
express, a partaker, as in the kingdom, so 
in the tribulation and endurance which 
are in aud by Christ: but the insertion 
of kingdom between tribulation and en- 
durance is startling. Probably, the tribu- 
lation brings in the kingdom [Acts xiv. 
22], and then as a corrective to the idea 
that the kingdom in its blessed fulness 
was yet present, the endurarce is sub- 
joined. “John introduces three portions 
of inheritances in which he declares him- 
self partaker. But the middle one of 
these, i.e. the kingdom, canuot be pos- 
sessed, unless with the exercise of tribu- 
lation on the one side, and the defence 
of patience on the other.’ = Ambrose Ans- 
bert [Sth ceutury |), was (found myself) 
in the island which is called Patmos (see 
Introduction, § ii. par. 4) on account of 
the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus (the substantives form the same 
expression as occurred before, ver. 2, 
where see note. There they indicated this 
portion of the divine word and testimony, 
of which John was a faithful reporter. 
Whether their meaning is the same here, 
will depend partly on what sense we 
assivn to “on account of” In St. Paul's 
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Yeompanion in the tribulation and { 


mos, *on account of the word of 
God, and + the testimony of Jesus t. 
10>T was in the Spirit on ¢the 


I. 
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also am your brother, and 
companion in tribulation, 
and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, 
was in the isle that is 
called Patmos, for the 
word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. 
107 was in the Spirit on 


+ Christ is omitted by all our old MSS. 
e John xx.26. Acts xx.7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 





usage, it would here signify for the sake 
of, i.e. for the purpose of receiving: so | 
that the Apostle would thus have gone to ! 
Patmos by special revelation in order to | 


receive this revelation. Again, keeping 


to this meaning, these words may mean, | 


that he had visited Patmos in pursuance 


of, for the purposes of, his ordinary apos- | 


tolic employment, which might well be 
designated by these substantives. And 
such perhaps woukl have been our ac- 


ceptation of the words, but that three | 


objections intervene. 1) From what has 


preceded in this verse, a strong impres- | 
sion remains on the mind that Se. John | 
wrote this in a season of tribulation and | 


persecution. Why should he throw over 


his address this tinge of suffering given by / 
the tribulation and patience, if this were | 
not the case? 2) The usage of our Writer | 
himself in two passages where he speaks | 
of death by persecution (ch. vi, 9, xx. 4] | 
shews that with him on account of [or, 
for] in this connexion is “decause of,” | 


“dn consequence of.” Aud St. John’s own 


usage is a better guide in St. John’s | 


writings, than that of St. Panl. Besides 


which, Origen’s Greek ear found no offence | 


in this usage, for he incorporated it into 
his own sentence, ... “He condemned 
John in his testimony, on account of the 
word of truth, to the island Patinos.” 





3) An early patristic tradition relates that | 


St. John was banished to Patmos. See 
the authorities in the Introduction, and 


the question discussed, whether we are | 
justified in ascribing this tradition solely | 


to our present passage. These considera- 


tions, mainly those arising from the pas- | 


sage itself, compel us, I believe, to under- 
stand the words of an exile in Patmos). 
10, 11.] I was (“ Je me trouvais :” 


not mercly “ Z was,” but “ZL became’’) | 


in the Spirit (i.e. in a state of spiritual 
cestasy or trance, becoming thereby recep- 
tive of the vision or revelation to follow. 
That this is the meaning is distinctly 


} 


} 
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the Lord's day, and heard Lerd’s day, and heard behind me a ad es rs 


lehind me a great vaiece, | 
as of a trumpet, “saying, 
Tam Alpha and Omega, 
the firstand the last: and, 
What thou seest, write in 
a hook, and send it unto 
the sever churches which 
ave tn Asia; unto Ephesus, 
and unto Sinyraa, and unto 
Pergamos, and unto Thya- 
tira, and uato Sardis, and 
nato Philadelphia, and 
unto Laodicea. 12 And I 
turned to see the voice that 
spake with me. And beings 


and 


book, 


dieca. 





shewn by the same phrase occurring in 
eh. iv. 2: where after secing the door open 
in heaven, and hearing the “Come up 
hither,’ he adds, “immediately I became 
in the Spirit.” See also eb. xxi. 10. Ebrard 
well says, “ Connexion with surrounding 
objects through the senses is suspended, 
and a connexion with the invisible world 
established.” On the attempt made by 
some to give the words a different mean- 
ing, sce below) on the Lord’s day (i.e. on 
the first day of the week, kept by the 
Christian church as the weekly festival of 
the Lord’s resurrection. On any probablo 
hypothesis of the date of this book, this 
is the earliest mention of the day by this 
name. This circumstance, coupled with 
a bias iu favour of a peculiar method of 
interpretation, has led certain modern in- 
terpreters, of whom, as far as I know, 
Wetstein was the first, to interpret the 
words of the day of the Lord’s coming. 
So Ziillig, and in our own country, Drs. 
S. R. Maitland and Todd. But 1) the 
difficulty of the thus early oceurrenee of 
this term, “the Lord’s day,” is no real 
one. Dr. Maitland says [see Todd’s Lee- 
tures on the Apoc., Note B, p. 295], “I 
know of nothing in the Scripture or in the 
works of the ante-Nicene Fathers ov which 
to ground such au assumption.” To this 
we may answer, that the extent of Dr. 
Maitland’s knowledge of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers does not, happily for us, decide 
the question: as the expression oecurs re- 
peatedly in those very Fathers: see the 
citations in my Greek Test. Mr. Elliott, 
Hor. Apoc. iv. 367 note, has pointed out 
that the primitive Syriac version renders 
1 Cor. xi. 20, “not as befitteth the day of 
the Lord ye eat and drink,” which is an 


ereat voice as of a trumpet, !! say- 
ing, + What thou scest, write im 
send 
‘ehurches +; unto Ephesus, and unto 
Smyrna, and unto Pergamus, 
‘unto Thyatira, and tmto Sardis, 
unto Philadelphia, and unto 


gq t Lam Alpha 
ia and On 
the tirsta 
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wenmilted by 
all aur ol 
SINS, and 
Tersioay. 


and Power cdi cure: ite 
Asiais 
and 


oiaatted by 
Lao- 






unto the seven 





all avy MSS. 
of every date, 


And I turned to see the 
voice that spake with me. 


And 


interesting proof of the early usage. This 
chronological objection being disposed of, 
and the matter 2) taken on its own me- 
rits, it really is astonishing how any even 
moderate Greek scholars can persuade 
themselves that the words can mean that 
which these Commentators maintain. 
this shewn in my Greek Test.): and I 
heard a voice (see Ezek. iii, 12) behind 
me (Isa. xxx. 21), great as of a trumpet, 
saying (the trumpet is the instrument of 
festal proclametion, Numb. x. 10: John ii. 
15, &e.: accompanies divine manifesta. 
tions, Exod. xix. 19 f.; Joel ii. 1: Matt. 
xxiv, 31; 1 Thess. iv. 16. ‘The similarity 
to the sound of the trumpet here was in 
the loudness and clearness of the voice: 
see also ch. iv. 1. From this latter it ap- 
pears that this voice was not that of our 
Lord, hut of one who there also spoke to 
the Apostle. Diisterdieck remarks that 
behind me leaves an indefiniteness as to 
the speaker), What thou seest (the pre- 
sent carries on the action through the 
vision now opening,—“ what thou art see- 
ing ”’) write (forthwith) into a book, and 
send to the seven churches, to Ephesus, 
and to Smyrna, and to Pergamns, and to 
Thyatira, and to Sardis, and to Phila- 
delphia, and to Laodicea (for all parti- 
culars respecting these churehes, sce the 
Introduction, § ii.). 

12—20.] Tug Vision, ia which or 
Lord appears to St. John, and the com- 
mand is repeated. This visiou is the in- 
troduction, not only to the messages to the 
churches, but to the whole book : see fur- 
ther on ver. 19. 12.] And I turned 
about to see the voice which was speak- 
ing with me (the voice, the acting energy, 
being used to signify the person whose 


See 
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ever.20. being turned, *I saw seven golden 


a7. Zech-iv- candlesticks; 13fand in the midst 


f ch. ii. 1. , < 
g kak. 120, of the seven candlesticks £one like 

an. Vile . 
&x.16. unto the Son of man, " clothed with 


h Dan. x. 5. 


i eh, xv. 6. 


k Dan. vii. 0. 


girdle. 


1 Dan. x.6 


ch. ii, 18. ee 

wcii?: 15 ™and his feet ke unto fine brass f, 
Dan. x. 6. ra . a 
chivis’ as if they had been burned ina fur- 


t See note. 


nkvek. xiii,2, Wace; and "his voiee as the sound 
D 


an. 


xix. 6. 
o ver. 20. 
eh. ii. 1. & iii. 


voice it was): and when T had turned 
about I saw seven golden candlesticks 
(the seven golden candlesticks are [united 
in one] part of the furniture of the taber- 
nacle, Exod. xxv. 31 ff Again, in Zech. 
iv. 2. 11, we have the “candlestick, all 
of gold,” with its seven lamps. Here there 
are seven separate candlesticks, typifying, 
as that one, the entire church, but now no 
longer bound together in one outward 
unity aud one place. Each local church 
has_ now its candlestick, to be retained or 
removed from its place according to its 
own works): 13.] and in the midst 
of the candlesticks one like to the Son of 
Man (i.e. to Christ: see John v. 27: not 
simply, “to @ son of man”’), clothed in a 
garment reaching to the feet (see the reff. 
in Daniel and Ezekiel, which the descrip- 
tion and even the diction closely resemble. 
This long garment was a sign of high rank 
or office. Arethas supposes the dress to be 
that of the Melchisedek-priesthood ; but 
without reason. See Fieelus. vii. 8, “If 
thou followest righteousness, thou shalt 
obtain her, and put her on, as a glorious 
dong robe”), and girt round at the breasts 
with a golden girdle (in Dan. x. 5, Gabriel 
has his doias girt with gold of Uphaz. 
Some suppose a distinetion—the girding 
round the lois betokening activity, while 
that round the breast is a sign of repose. 
But Hengstenberg well observes that this 
would hardly apply: for Christ is here in 
fulness of energy as ruler and orderer of 
Wis Chureh. Ebrard scems nearer the 
truth in regarding the higher girding asa 
sign of majesty. But perhaps after all the 
point is not to be pressed; for the angels 


a garment down to the foot, and 
igirt about the breasts with a golden 
M4 His head and * his hairs 
were white as white wool, like snow ; 
and this eyes as a flame of fire; 


chexiv.2.8 of many waters. 16° And having | 
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turned, I saw seven golden 
candlesticks ; 13 and inthe 
midst of the seven candle- 
sticks one like unto the 
Son of man, clothed with 
@ garment down to the 
foot, and girt about the 
paps with a golden girdle. 
\4 Tis head and his hairs 
were white like wool, as 
white as snow; and_ his 
eyes were as a flame of 
jive; Band his feet like 
unto fine brass, as if they 
burned in a furnace; and 
his voice as the sound of 
many waters. ‘© And he 





in ch. xv. 6 are also girt round the breasts. 
Nor is the golden girdle distinctive of regal 
majesty: for this they also bear, ibid.): 

14.] and his head and his hairs 
{were] white like white wool, as snow 
(by the head is perhaps indicated the fore- 
head; not the face, which is afterwards 
described. It is only in colour, not in 
material, that His hair is compared to 
white wool; and the words, as snow, are 
afterwards added to impress this still more. 
The whiteness signifies purity and glory, 
not as Augustine and others think, efer- 
nity, either here or in Dan. vii. 9), and his 
eyes as a flame of fire (so Dan. x. 6: repre- 
seuting perhaps, as Vitringa says, “the 
perspicacity of the divine and pure mind, 
piercing all seerets.” This may be, notwith- 
standing that Gabriel has eyes like lamps 
of fire in Danicl. Thongh omaiscience 
could not be ascribed to him, the figure 
might be relatively consistent. But it is 
perhaps better to consider these physical 
details rather as in themselves characteris- 
tic, than as emblematic of attributes lying 
beneath them. The “fiery eye” among 
the sons of men, is indicative of euergy 
and power of command ;: so also iu the Son 
of man Himself) : 15.] and his feet 
were like to chalcolibanus (so literally. 
This word las defeated all the ingenuity 
of Commeutators hitherto. I have in my 
Greek ‘Testament discussed the various 
conjectures, which mostly vary between a 
kind of brass and a species of incense), as 
if they had been burnt in a furnace (and 
so red-hot and glowing): and his voice as 
the voice of many waters (Kbrard sees an 
allusion to the quiet and majestic sound of 
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had in his right hand seven 
stars: owt of his 
mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword: and his 
countenance was as the sun 
shineth in 


and 


his strength, 
Wostad when Io saw him, 
L fell at his feet as dead. 
aAnd he laid his right hand 
upon me, saying unto me, 
Fear not; Iam the Sirst 
and the last: 3T am he 


alviii. 12. 


the sea, appealing to eh. xvii. 1 and siii.1; 
but. as Diisterdieeck remarks, there seems 
to be no suchi allusion here, but only to the 
power of the voice as resembling the rush- 
ing of many waters. So Dan. x. 6; Ezek. 
xliii. 2, where the same expression is found, 
i. 24, where the sound of the wings of 
the creatures is “as the noise of great 
water”), 16.] And having (St. John 
takes up the description from time to time 
irrespective of the construction, as if with 
separate strokes of the pencil) in his right 
hand seven stars (not on his right hand, 
as a number ot jewelled rings, but ix his 
right hand, as a wreath or garland, held in 
it. De Wette well remarks that this, which 
is the more natural rendering, is also re- 
quired by the symbolism. If the seven 
ehurehes which the seven stars symbolize, 
were ov the Lord’s hand as rings, they 
would seem to be serving (adorning ?) 
Tim, and not to be the objects of his ac- 
tion: but now that He holds them in his 
hand, He appears as their Guardian, their 
Provider, their Nourisher: and, we may 
add, their Possessor, who brings them out 
and puts them forth to be seen when He 
pleases. His universal Church would 
hardly be thus represented, but only a 
portion of it which it pleases Him to take 
in his hand and hold forth as representing 
the rest): and out of his mouth a two- 
edged sharp sword going forth (compare 
Isa, xi. 4, xlix. 2: also our ch. it. 16, and 
Wisd. xviii. 15. The same fignre occurs 
with reference to mex in Ps. lv. 21, lvii. 4, 
lix. 7: and examples of it are given from 
the Rabbinical writings. The thing signi- 
fied nay perhaps be as in 2 Thess. ii. 8, 
and in ch. xix. 21; but clearly we must not 
exclude the attributes of the word of God, 
Neb. iv. 12, Eph. vi. 17. And this all the 
more, inasmuch as 1) here the Lord is re- 
presented not as taking vengeance on his 
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4 Eph. vi. 17. 
sharp two-edged sword: Vand his heh," 


countenance as the sun shineth in qAcsakclis. 
his strength. 
him, I fell at his feet as dead. 
“he laid Ine seht. hand upon. me; * ets. 
saying t, Fear not; I am the first tuttemss 


ch. x,t. 


lV And 'when I saw rkvek.ivs. 


And 


our old MSS. 


and the last, and the living ® One; tituaxilss 


xliv. 6. & 


chil. 8. & xxii. 13. ver. U1. u Rom. vi. 9 


enemies, but as speaking with his own, 
both in the way of comforting and of 
threatening: and 2) in ch. xix. 21, where 
this very sword is again alluded to as slay- 
ing the Lord’s enemies, His title as sitting 
upon the horse is “ ‘he word of God”): and 
his countenance (not general appearance. 
Had this been so, how should the Apostle 
have noted the details just mentioned ? 
for the whole figure of our Lord would 
have been too dazzling for hin to contem- 
plate. It is natural that after describing 
the eyes, and that which proceeded from 
the mouth, he should give the general 
effect of the couutenance) as the sun 
shineth in his strength (see Judges v. 31: 
—that is, when unelouded and in full 
power: not necessarily at midday, but at 
any time. The construction is again 
broken: “as the sun shining” would be 
the regular connexion). 17, 18.] 
And when I saw Him, I fell at his feet as 
dead (the eflect of the divine appearance: 
see Exod. xxxiii, 20; Job xlii. 6; Isa. vi. 5; 
Ezek. i. 28 ; Dan. viii. 17 ff, x. 7 i. There 
is no discrepancy in this bodily action with 
the spiritual nature of the vision, as De 
Wette thinks, either here or in the places 
where similar physical effects are described, 
ch. v. 4, xix. 10, xxii, 8 [Dan. vil. 15]. 
Diisterdieck well remarks in reply, that 
the being in the Spirit does not supersede 
existence in the body. Just as dreamers 
express their bodily feelings by physical 
acts, e.g. by starting or weeping, so might 
St. John while in this ecstacy : see Acts tx, 
3). And he placed his right hand upon 
me, saying, Fear not (sce Dan. x. 12, Luke 
j. 18, 80, ii. 10, Matt. xvii. 7, Mark xvi. 6. 
These places, and the whole character of 
our Lord’s words, shew that the Apostle’s 
falling down as dead was purely from fear, 
not, as Ebrard imagines, as an expression 
of ecstatic love); I am the first and the 
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xeniv-9& 18 and IT was dead, and, 
am alive for evermore +; and ¥ have 
the keys of death and of Hadés. 
the things 
which thou sawest, *#and what things 
they are, Pand the things which 
shall be after these; °° the mystery 


+ Amen is 
omitted by al 
our old MSS, 

gF Ps. lxviii. 20. 
eh. xx... 

+ So allour 
old MSS, aad 
versions. 

7 ver, 12, &e. 

ach. ii}, te. 

bch. iv. 1, &e. 


19 Write therefore fT 


ever. 16. ‘of the seven stars which thou sawest 
d ver. 12. inmy right hand, “and the seven 

golden candlesticks. The seven stars 
eMalii7., are angels of the seven churches: 


last (sce ver. 11 above: this is the mean- 
ing here, not as the semi-Socinian Com- 
mentators explain it, “ both highest in dig- 
nity and also most humiliated :? it is the 
eternity of God which is expressed—of Him 
who is before all and after all, from and to 
everlasting), and the living One (uot the 
life-giving One, however true the fact may 
be; nor here signifying alive from the 
dead; but itis the well-known attribute of 
God, the Eternal, not in bare duration, but 
in personal life. The giving life is in- 
cluded, but the word expresses far more. 
The A.V. is wrong in connecting these 
words with those that follow); and I was 
(I became: it was a state which I passed 
into) dead, and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore (see Rom. vi. 9, Acts xiii. 34. 
am alive expresses more emphatically 
than would the simple verb “ dive,” the 
residence and effluence of life. By this 
mention of His own death and revival, the 
Lord reassures His Apostle. He is not 
only the living One in His majesty, but He 
has passed through death as one of us, and 
is come to confer life even in and through 
death); and I have the keys of death and 
of Hades (not, of hell: the two words 
should never be confounded. I can bring 
up from death, yea even from the myste- 
rious place of the spirits of the departed. 
The figure of the keys is often used in this 
book; see ch. ili. 7: ix. 1: xx. 1. The 
Targum of Jonathan on Deut. xxviii. 12 
says, There are four keys in the hand of 
the Lord... the key of life, of the tombs, 
of food, and of rain.’ We have the gates 
of death as opposed to the gates of the 
danghter of Zion, Ps. ix. 1-4; ef. also Job 
xxxviil. 17 ; and the gates of Hadés, Matt. 
xvi. 16, Isa. xxxviii. 10). 19.] Write 
therefore (« because I have vouchsafed thee 
this vision,—I whose majesty is such, and 
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behold, * I that liveth, and was dead ; 
and, behold, f am alive for 
evermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of hell and of 
death, )9 Write the things 
which thou hast seen, and 
the things which are, and 
the things which shall be 
hereafter; *° the mystery 
of the seven stars whick 
thou sawest in my right 
hand, and the seren golden 
candlesticks. The seven 
stars are the angels of the 








whose manifested loving-kindness to thee.” 
The connexion ts better thus than with 
ver. 11, as some: “ Now that thy fear is 
over, write what I bade thee.” But it is 
very donbtfal whether ver. 11 is spoken by 
onr Lord at all: see there) the things 
which thou sawest (just now: the vision 
which was but now vouchsafed thee), and 
what things they are (two meanings of 
the words thus rendered are possible. 1) 
‘the things which are, viz. which exist at 
the present time. This has been taken by 
many Commentators, ancient and modern. 
2) as above, “ what things they [the things 
which thon sawest] are,” i.e. signify : so 
some of the ancients and moderns. Both 
on account of the construction in the ori- 
ginal [see my Greek Test.], and becanse 
the verb are, unquestionably in this mean- 
ing of signify, occurs twice in the next verse, 
I have no hesitation in taking this latter 
meaning, as given above), and the things 
which are about to happen after these 
(viz. after the things which thou sawest : 
the next vision, beginning with ch. iv., 
which itself opens with “after these things 
Isaw.” I would take the verb be in the 
sense of happening, not in the wide ages of 
history, but in apocalyptic vision: seeing 
that, these things meaning “the things 
which thou sawest,” @ present vision, the 
things which shall be will by analogy 
mean the things which shall sueceed these, 
i.e. a future vision. Notice, it is not “the 
things whick must come to pass,’ as in 
ver. 1: not the necessity of prophecy, but 
only the sequence of things seen); 

20.] the mystery (i.c. the secret significa- 
tion) of the seven stars which thou sawest 
upon (held in, and so standing over, as a 
wreath) my right hand, and the seven 
candlesticks of gold (elliptic construction for 
‘and the mystery of the seven candlesticks,’ 
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seven churches: and thejand ‘the seven candlesticks t 
seven churehes, 


candlesticks which 
thou sawest are the seven 
churches. 


seren 


&c.).—The seven stars are (signify) [the] 
angels of the seven churches: and the 
seven candlesticks are seven churches 
(the import of the angels has been much 
disputed. Very many hoth ancient and 
modern Commentators take them for the 
presiding presbyters, or bishops, of the 
churches. ‘This view is variously sup- 
ported, It derives probability from the 
analogy of the vision itself, in which, see- 
ing that the candelabra represent the 
churches themselves, existing vessels con- 
taining much light, the stars, concentrated 
sparks of light, should represent some 
actually existing persons in or connected 
with the churches. Again it is supported 
by our finding that throughout the seven 
Epistles the angel is treated as represent- 
ing and responsible for the particular 
church. But before we pass on to the 
other great section of interpretation, we 
may at once dismiss those forms of this one 
which make the angel the ideal represen- 
tative of the governing body, or an ideal 
messenger from the church, or an antici- 
putory idea of the office of Bishop, not yet 
instituted: or, in short, any idcalisin at all. 
As the church is an objective reality, so 
must the augel be, of whatever kind. This 
consideration will also affeet the current of 
interpretation which takes the angels to be 
the churches themselves. The second line 
of interpretation is that which regards 
them as azgels, in some way representing 
the churches. In favour of this is 1) the 
constant usage of this book, in which the 
word angel occurs only in this sense: 2) 
the further usage of this book, in which we 
liave, ch. xvi. 4, the angel of the waters 
introduced without any explanation, who 
ean be none other than the angel presiding 
over the waters: 3) the expression of our 
Lord Himself, Matt. xviii. 10, “their az- 
gels in heavea do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven,” coupled 
with that expressed by the church in the 
house of Mary the mother of John Mark, 
Acts xii. 15, with regard to their disbelief 
of Peter standing at the door, “it is his 
angel :’ both asserting the doctrine that 
angels are allotted to persons, and are 
regurded as representing them: a subject 
full of mystery, and requiring circumspect 
treatment, but by no means to be put aside, 
ae is commonly done. 4) The extension of 
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Matt v 18. 
Phil. ii. ts, 
twhich thou 


SAWEOST re 
amilted by aid 
our olilest 
MSS. 


this from imdiyiduals to nations in the book 
of Daniel, which is so often the key to 
apocalyptic interpretation, See Dan. x. 2}, 
sii. 1: an analogy according to which there 
might well be angels not only of indivi- 
duals, but of churches. 5) The faet that 
throughout these Epistles, nothing is ever 
addressed individually as to a teacher, but 
as to some one person reflecting as it were 
the complexion and fortunes of the church 
in a way in which no mere hnman teacher 
or rnler conld. That there is no exception 
to this in ch. ii. 20, see maintained in note 
there. 6) To the objection advanced in 
the comment of Arethas, that “the pre- 
siding augel rad not sinned, so as to want 
exhorting to repent, Ke.,” the reply may be 
made, with advantage to this interpreta- 
tion, that there evidently is revealed to us 
a mysterious connexion between minister- 
ing angels and those to whom they minis- 
ter, by which the former in some way are 
tinged by the fates and fortunes of the 
latter. E.g. in our Lord’s saying cited 
above, the place of dignity there asserted 
of the angels of the little children is un- 
questionably connected with the ebaracter 
ot those whose angels they are: and it 
cannot be following out such a revelation 
too fur to say that, if some of the holy 
angels are thus and for this reason ad- 
vanced to honour, others may be similarly, 
and for the opposite reason, placed in less 
honour and relatively disgraced. That 
this idea is found expressed in the Rabbi- 
nical writings is a mark of the further 
development of the truth, which seems to 
have been first revealed to Daniel. 7) It 
will be perceived that this interpretation 
does not lie under any of the objections 
stated above as idealizing that which onght 
to be an objective reality. For it eontem- 
plates the angels of the churches as really 
existent, not as ideal beings. It is only 
when this latter is the case, that those ob- 
jeetions can apply. 8) It will also be per- 
ceived, that both the cireumstances, which 
were cited as making for the former inter- 
pretation, tell equally for this: viz. n) that 
just noticed, the actual existence of these 
persons in or belonging to the churches, 
and b) the fact that in <he Epistles the 
angel is treated as representing and. re- 
sponsible for the particular church, 

So that IE cannot but regard this second 
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II. 1 Unto the angel of the church 
int Ephesus write; These things 


+ So all our 
MSS. of every 
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II. } Unto the angel of 
the church of Ephesus 
write; These things saith 


aig, saith *he that holdeth the seven) he that holdeth the seven 


beh. 1.13. 


¢ Ps. i. 6. 
ver. 0, 13, 


wil works, and thy labour, 
patience, and that thou canst not 


view as far the more likely one. It has 
been taken by Origen, Jerome, and several 
more of the ancients, and hy many among 
the moderns. The attempt to defend 
the interpretation of azgels as bishops by 
the analogy of the legate of the congrega- 
tion, in the synagogue, appears to be futile, 
inasmuch as that oflicer held qnite an in- 
ferior place, in no way corresponding toa 
bishop, or any kind of president of the 
ehureh. As regards the symbolism, 
stars ave the symbols of the angels of the 
churehes, inasmuch as angels are beings of 
light, Heb. i. 7 [from Ps. civ. 47, where see 
note; Job xxxviii. 4, where they are called 
the morning stars. The same symbolism 
is used in the prophets of Lucifer, the day- 
star, the son of the morning, Isa. xiv. 12 ff, 
who would exalt his throne above the stars 
of God, ib. ver. 13; Rev. xii. 4,9. See also 
Luke x. 18. That stars are also used to 
symbolize earthly authorities, is what 
inight be expected from the very nature of 
the symbol, and should never have been 
alleged here as a reason against the literal 
interpretation of angels. The churches 
themselves are represented by eandlesticks, 
agreeably with the universal symbolism 
both of the prophetic and evangelic Serip- 
tures. Compare Prov. iv. 18; Isa. Ix. 1, 
3; Matt. v.14, 16; Luke xii. 35; Phil. ii. 
15). 
Moe. HW.1—III. 22.] Tne Epistirs ro 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES. Views have con- 
siderably differed respeeting the character 
of these Epistles, whether they are to be 
regarded as simply historical, or historico- 
prophetieal, or simply prophetieal. The 
point on which all, I presume, will be 
agreed is, that the words contained in these 
Epistles are applicable to and intended for 
the gnidanee, warning, and eneourage- 
ment of the whole Chureh Catholie, and 
its several parts, throughout all time. 
The differing interpretations will here be 
only briefly alluded to. One account of 
them will be found in Vitringa’s (Latin) 


stars in his right hand, bhe that|sters in his right hand, 
walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlestieks ; ?°I know thy | sticks ; 2? I know thy works, 


who walketh in the midst 
of the seven golden candle- 


and thy labour, and thy 


and thy 
“| patience, and how thou 


Commentary, pp.27—58: and (but seantily, 
as most interpreters pass over this portion 
of the book slightly) in the introductions 
to the principal commentaries. See also 
Abp. Trench’s Appendix to his Commentary 
on the Seven Epistles, pp. 209—225. 

Before commenting on each individual 
Epistle, I would notice the similar con- 
strnetion of all. This may be thus de- 
scribed. Each Epistle contains, 1. A eom- 
mand, to write to the angel of the particular 
chureh. 2. A snblime title of our Lord, 
taken for the most part from the imagery 
of the preeeding vision. 3, An address to 
the angel of the ehurch, always commenc- 
ing with J £now, introducing a statement 
of its present eircumstanees: continuing 
with an exhortation either to repentance 
or to constancy: and ending with a pro- 
phetic announcement, mostly respecting 
what shall be at the Lord’s coming. 4. A 
promise made to “him that overcometh,” 
generally accompanied with a solemn eall 
to earnest attention, “ He that hath an 
ear, Sc.” 

1—7.]—Tuz EPISTLE TO THE CHURCH 
at Epuesvs. To the angel of the 
church in Ephesus write; These things 
saith he that holdeth fast (compare ch. ii. 
25, iii.11) the seven stars in his right hand, 
He that walketh in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks of gold (assertions of 
Christ’s being the Lord, the Governor 
and the Upholder of His Chureh, agree- 
ably to the vision of eh. i.: eoming in 
suitably in this first Epistle, as beginning 
the complete number): I know (am aware 
of: not as some explain it, @pprore. 
The context determines this to be the faet 
here, but not this word. The works might 
be bad ones, see John iii. 19) thy works 
(so in all the Epistles, exeept those to 
Smyrna and Pergamus), and thy labour 
(1 Cor, iii, 8, xv. 58, the same word), and 
endurance (labour and endurance [or, 
patience] form the aetive and the passive 
sides of the energizing Christian life. 
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vanst nol bear them which 
are evil: and thou hast 
tried them which say they 
are apostles, and are not, 
and hast found them liars : 
3 and hast borne, and hast 
pattenec, and for my aaine’s | 


bear 


sake hast 
hast not fainted. 4 Nerer- 
theless I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love. 
§ Remember thercfore from 
whence thou art faller, and 
repent, and do the first 
works ; or else IT will come 
unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out 
of his place, except thou 
repent. ® But this thou 
hust, that thou hatest the 





The two are explanatory, in fact, of 
works; see 1 Cor. xv. 58: these being 
the resulting fruits of labour aud pa- 
tierce, see ch. xiv. 13), and that thou 
canst not bear wicked persons (these are 
here regarded as a burden, an incubus, 
which the Ephesian chureh had thrown 
off. The assertion is as yet general: it 
is purtieularized in the next clause), and 
didst try (wake experiment of) those who 
say that they are apostles, and are not, 
and didst find them false (this is deeply 
interesting in connexion with St. Paul’s 
prophetic eaution, Acts xx. 28—30. That 
which he foretold had come to pass, but 
they had profited by his apostolie warn- 
ing): and hadst endurance, and didst 
bear (them, while trying them: or perhaps 
the verb is used absolutely) for my Name, 
and hast not been weary. Howbeit I 
have (uothing need be supplied: the fol- 
lowing clause is the object to the verb 
“T have”) against thee that thou hast 
left (deserted; or let go) thy love which 
was at first (towards whom? Arethas 
understands charity to thy neighbours. 
Grotius simikirly, and others very va- 
riously. But there eau I think be little 
question that the language is conjugal, 
and the love, as Ambrose Ausbert [‘ thou 
hast cast away the affection of a chaste 
spouse’’}, and others,—the first fervent 
chaste and pure love of the newly-wedded 
bride: see Jer. ii. 2. In what par- 
ticular the Ephesian church had left her 
first love, is not stated. Perhaps, as 


wieked 
didst try them ° which say they are 
apostles, and are not, and didst find 
them false: 
and didst bear for my name’s sake, 
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persons: and ¢ thou aJohniv... 


e2 Cor. xi li 
2 Pet tid, 


3 and hadst patience, 


laboured, aad and hast ‘not been weary t. * Never- gat vio. 


eb, xi. 3.5. 


jtheless I have against thee that thon t S.soAy 
hast left thy first love. 
ber therefore from whenee thon art 

fallen, and repent, and do the first 

works ; ® or else IT will come unto ¢ Matt xx. 
thee ¢, and will remove thy candle- tacky is 
stick out of his place, if thou do not 
repent. ° Notwithstanding, this thou 
hast, that thou hatest the works of 


varying, alt 
our MSS.: 
none reading 
asthe AV, 


5 Remem- 


omilted by 
our oldest 
MSS. 


Anshert says, “she was excited with the 
love of this world:” or, seeiug that it is 
negative, rather than positive delinquency 
which is blamed, the love of first con- 
version had waxed cold, aud given place 
to a lifeless and formal orthodoxy), 
Remember therefore whence thou hast 
fallen (the first fervour of love is re- 
gurded as a height, trom which the church 
had deelined), and repent (quickly and 
effectually, as the tense in the original 
implies), and do the first works (the works 
which sprung from that thy first love: 
those resume); but if. not, I [will] come 
to thee (not Christ’s tinal coming, but 
his coming in special judgment is here 
indicated}, and will move thy candle- 
stick out of its place (i.e. will make thee 
cease to be a church: see the fulfilment 
noticed in Introd., § iii. par. 7), if thou do 
not repent (shalt not have repeuted ; i. e. 
by the speedy time indicated in the pre- 
vious commaui), 6.] Notwithstanding, 
this thou hast (this one thing: there is no 
need to supply “good” or the like: of 
what sort this one thing is, is explained 
by what follows. We may notice the tender 
compassion of our blessed Lord, who, in 
his blaine of a falling church, yet selects 
for praise one particular in which His 
mind is yet retained. This is for our com- 
fort: but let us not forget that it is for 
our imitation also. “ He in the midst of 
painful matters inserts eneouraging ones, 
lest the church should be swallowed up 
by overmuch sorrow.” Arethas [10th cen- 
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the Nicolaitans, which 
mat.xi.15. 7 1 Tfe that hath an e 


& xii. 9, 435. 
ver. 11, 17, 20. 
ch. iii. 6,13, 
22. & xu. 9. 


h ver. 15. 


ws 


churehes. To him that 
k ch.xxii.2,18. Will I give * to eat of 
1 Gen. ii. 9 5 


titemidst life, which is int the 


of 13 amitte 


ey a our old God. 


8 And unto the angel of the church 


tury]), that thou hatest the works (“he 
says not, the Nicolaitans themselves, but 
their works: because the persons are to 
be loved in charity, but their vices had in 
detestation.”” Lyra. It would have been 
well for the church, had this always been 
remembered. the works, see below, must 
be referred to the moral delinquencies of 
this sect) of the Nicolaitans (there has 
been inuch dispute who these were. The 
prevailing opinion among the fathers was, 
that they were a sect founded by Nicolaus 
the proselyte of Antioch, oue of the seven 
deacons. But there early becomes evident 
a desire to vindieate Nicolaus the deacon 
from the opprobrium of having been the 
founder of sueli a sect; and in conse- 
quence we soon find another Nicolaus sub- 
stituted for the deacon of that name. An 
apocryphal Acts of the Apostles speaks of 
a Corinthian of this name, infamous for 
licentions practices. We come new to the 
second principal view with regard to this 
sect, which supposes their name to be 
symbolic, and Nicolaus to be the Greek 
rendering of Balaam, and to mean, “ /le 
ruined, or absorbed the people.” Con- 
sequently the name Nicolaitans is said to 
be equivalent to Balaamites, as is also 
inferred from ver. 14. This view seems 
first to have been broached by Heumann 
in 1712, and since then has been the pre- 
vailing one. But in the first place, the 
names are by no means parallel; and next, 
the view derives no support from ver. 
14f., where the followers of Balaam are 
distinct from the Nicolaitans: see note 
there. And besides, there is no sort of 
reason for interpreting the name otherwise 
than historically. It vecurs in a passage 
indicating simple matters of historical fact, 
just as the name Antipas does in ver. 18. 
If we do not gain trustworthy accounts of 
the sect from elsewhere, why not allow for 
the gulf which separates the history of the 
apostolic from that of the post-apostolic 
period, and be content with what we know 
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deeds of the Nicolaitanes, 
which I also hate. 7 He 
that hath an ear, let hii 
hear what the Spirit saith 
overcometh | wrto the churches; To him 

1 ‘ _ that overcometh will T give 
the tree of to eat of the tree of life, 

paradise Of which is in the midst of 

. the aradise of God. 8 And 





of them from these two passages P_ There 
is nothing repugnant to verisimilitude in 
the report mentioned by the Fathers, that 
Nicolaus fell into impurities ; nor need all 
of those who were chosen to aid the 
Apostles in distribnting alins, have been 
even to the end of their lives spotless and 
infallible. At least it may be enough 
for us to believe that possible of one of 
them, which the post-apostolic Fathers 
did not hesitate to receive), which I also 
hate (this strong expression in the mouth 
of our Lord unquestionably points at 
deeds of abomination and impurity: com- 
pare Isa. Ixi. 8; Jer. xliv. 4; Amos v. 21; 
Zeeh. viii. 17). 7.) Solemn concla- 
sion of the Epistle. He that hath an ear 
(no fanciful distinction must be imagined 
between the singular, and the plural whieh 
is found in the Gospels [Matt. xi. 15, 
xiii. 9, &e.]. We have precisely the same 
use of the singular in Matt. x. 27, where 
a distinction will hardly be maintained), 
let him hear what the Spirit (speaking in 
its fulness, through Him to whom it is 
given without measure, to John who was 
in the Spirit, in a state of spiritual ecstasy 
and receptivity: compare John xvi. 13) 
saith to the churches (Ebrard well notices 
that not a colon (or semi-colon, as in A. V.], 
but a full stop must be put here, as in- 
deed might be shewn from the way in 
whieh the proclamation is repeated in 
ver. 29 and in ch. iii. 6, 13, 22. It directs 
attention, not to that which follows only, 
but to the whole contents of the seven 
Epistles), To him that conquereth (the 
verb is absolute, without any object ex- 
pressed. So of Christ Himself in ch. iii. 
21) I will give to him (so literally : the 
personal pronoun is repeated both idio- 
matically and for emphasis) to eat (i. e. 
T will permit hin to eat: not in the ordi- 
nary sense of yieing to eat: see ch. ill. 
21) of [the fruit of] the tree (see Gen. ii. 0, 
from which the words come: and to suit 
which apparently the words zz the inidst of 
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anto the angel of the church 
tn Snyrna write; These 
things saith the first and 
the last, which was dead, 
and is alive; 9 FE know thy 
works, aad tribulation, and 
poverty, (bul thouart rick) 
and | know the ilasphemy 
of them which say they are 
Jews, and are xot, bul are 
the synagogue of Satan. 
10 Fear none of those things 
evhich thou shalt suffer: 
behold, the devil shall cast 


theless 


hhave been substituted for in) of life, which 
is in the paradise of God (the way to 
whieh tree was closed up after man’s sin, 
Gen. iii. 24. The promise, and its expres- 
sion, are in the closest connexion with our 
Lord’s discourse in John vi., as will be 
seen by comparing Gen. iii. 22. But we 
need not therefore say that Christ zs the 
tree of life here, nor confuse the figure by 
introdueing one which in its eharacter is 
distinet from it. Still less is the tree to 
be interpreted as being the Holy Spirit. 
See, for the imagery, ch. xxil. 2, 14, 19. 
The words of God, as following peradise, 
come from Ezek. xxviii. 13, and set forth 
the holiness and glory of that paradise, 
as consisting in God’s dwelling and de- 
lighting in it). 

8—11.] Tur Epistle To THE CHURCH 
aT Smyrna. And to the angel of the 
church in Smyrna (in aceordance with the 
idea of the angel representing the bishop, 
many of the ancient Commentators have 
inferred that Polyearp must have been 
here addressed. Whether this were chrono- 
logically possible, must depend on the date 
whieh we assign to the writing of the Apo- 
calypse. He was martyred in 4.p. 168, 
86 years after bis conversion) write; These 
things saith the first and the last, which 
was [becume] dead and revived (see 
eh. i. 17, 18. The words here seem to 
point on to the promise in verses 10, 11): 
I know thy tribulation, and thy poverty 
{in outward wealth, arising probably from 
the friéulation, by the despoiling of the 
goods of the Christians); nevertheless 
thou art rich (spiritually ; see 2 Cor. vi. 
10, ch. ili. 18, and James ii, 5): and 
(1 know) thy calumny from (arising 
trom) those who profess themselves to 
be Jews, and they are not, but [are] 
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the devil = rat x. 23, 
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behold, 


Satan's synagogue (these slanderers were 
in all probability actually Jews by birth, 
but not [see Rom. ii. 28; Matt. iii. 9; 
John viii. 33; 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 4 tf] 
in spiritual reality; the same who every 
where, in St. Paul’s time and afterwards, 
were the most active enemies of the Chris- 
tians. When Polyearp was martyred, we 
read that “all the multitude of Gentiles 
and Jews dwelling in Smyrna cried ont 
enraged with a lond voice :’’ and after- 
wards when faggots were collected for 
the pile, “the Jews most eagerly, as is 
their wont, giving help.’ This view is 
strengthened by the context. Had they 
been, as some have supposed, Christians, 
ealled Jews in a mystical sense, they 
would hardly have been spoken of as the 
principal source of calumny against the 
Chureh, nor would the collective epithet 
of Satan’s synagogue be given to them. 
Abp. Trench brings out there, how church, 
the nobler word, was chosen by our Lord 
and His Apostles for the assembly of the 
called in’ Christ, while synagogue, which 
is only onee found [James ii. 2] of a Chris- 
tian assembly [and there, as Diisterdicek 
notes, not with ef God, but your], was 
gradually abandoned entirely to the Jews, 
so that in this, the last book of the canon, 
sueh an expression as this can be used. 
See the opposite in Numb. xvi. 3, xx. 4, 
xxxi. 16,—¢the Lord’s synagogue [so in 
the Septnagint version }). 10.] Fear 
not the things which thou art about to 
suffer (in the ways mentioned below. The 
expression indicates manifold tribulation, 
as there): behold for certain (the expres- 
sion in the original gives the tone of pre- 
sent certainty nd actuality), the devil (it 
is understood from the context, that the 
devil would act through the hostility of 
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that ye may be tried; and ye shall 
have tribulation ten days. 
faithful unto death, and I will give 
lle He that 
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t James i. 12. 


wie hath an ear, let him hear what the 

Spirit saith unto the churches. He 

that overeometh shall not be hurt 

zohan 1h by * the seeond death. 

12 And to the angel of the church 

in Pergamus write; These thing's saith 

yeni, = he which hath the sharp sword with 

z ver. 2. two edges ; 1871 know ¢ where thou 

“aia  aWellest, even # where Satan’s throne 

Bi See on is: and thou holdest fast my name, 
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human agents, and among them eminently 
these Jewish enemies) is about to cast 
[some] of you into prison (to be lite- 
rally understood: the constant accom- 
paniment of persecution, Acts xii. 33 
xvi. 23), that ye may be tried (by temp- 
tations to fall away: not, that ye may 
be proved. This might be the end which 
Christ had in view in permitting the 
persecution: but the expression here 
rather gives the purpose of the agent in 
the previous clause, viz. the devil); and 
ye shall have tribulation ten days (the 
expression is probably used to signify a 
short and limited time: so in Gen. xxiv. 
55; Judges xi. 19; Dan. i. 12: see also 
Numb, xiv. 22; 1 Sam.i.8; Job xix. 3; 
Acts xxv. 6. All kinds of fanciful inter- 
pretations have been given: see in my 
Greek Test.). Be (literally, become: new 
circumstances of trial requiring new kinds 
and degrees of fidelity; which does not 
remain as it is, but takes accession) thou 
(it is quite futile to attempt to distinguish 
in these Epistles between what is said to 
the Angel in the singular, and what is 
said to the Chureh in the plural. This is 
shewn by the former part of this verse, 
“thou art about to suffer,” .. . tollowed 
by some of you. Only where there is oc- 
casion to discriminate, is the plural used : 
see v. 24 f.: bat wherever the whole church 
is spoken of it is in the singular, under the 
person of its representative angel) faith- 
ful unto (not, “awntil:” but “even unto,” 
i.e. up to the point or measure of: Let 
not thy faithfulness stop short of enduring 
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some of you into prison, that 
ye may betried ;andyeshall 
have tribulation ten days: 
be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a 
crown of life. “\ He that 
hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches ; He that aver- 
cometh shall not be hurt 
of the second death. \* And 
to the angel of the church 
in Pergamos write; These 
things saith he which hath 
the sharp sword with two 
edges; 13 I know thy works, 
and where thou dwellest, 
even where Satan’s seat 
is: and thou holdest fast 


8 Be thou 





death itself. Compare Phil. ii. 8) death, 
and (retf.) I will give thee the crown 
(the crown, as being the well-known prize 
promised to the faithful : as in James i. 22, 
2'Tim. iv. 8) of life (genitive of apposition : 
the life itself being the crown: see note, 
and distinction, on 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

11.) Conclusion: see above, verse 7.— 
He that conquereth shall not be injured 
(the form in the original gives great pre- 
cision and certainty to the promise: there 
is no chance that he should be) by (as 
the source or original of injury) the second 
death (defined to be, in ch. xx. 14, the 
lake of fire. In this he shall have no 
part, nor it any power over him), 

12—17.] THE EPIsTLe TO THE CHURCH 
at PerGamts. And to the angel of the 
church in Pergamus write; These things 
saith He that hath the sharp two-edged 
sword (the designation of our Lord is 
made with reference to ver. 16 below): 
I know where thou dwellest, (viz.) 
where is the throne of Satan (it is not 
casy to say, what these words import. 
Andreas (cent. vi.) and Arethas (cent. x.) 
say, “ He calls Pergamus the throne of 
Satan, as being idolatrous beyond the rest 
ot Asia.” But it may be doubted whether 
it was more idolatrous than e. g. Ephesus. 
And so Vitringa and Bengel. A more 
likely direction in which to find the solu- 
tion is that taken by Lyra: “Satan’s 
throne, that is, his power, in inclining 
the unbelievers to persecute the church :” 
for above, ver. 10, the act of persecution 
is ascribed to the devil: and here we 
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tyr, who was slaiia among 
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and didst not deny the faith of ine 
even m the days of Antipas my 
martyr, my faithful one fF, 
was slain among you, where Satan 
dwelleth. 1! But [have a few 
things against thee, because thou 
hast there them that hold the teach- 
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the doctrine of Balaan, 
who taught Balac to cast 
a stumblingblack before 
the children of Israel, to 
eat things sacrificed unto 
tdols, and to commit for- 





learn by what follows, that he had carried 
it at Pergamus to the extent of putting 
Antipas to death; which seems not to 
have been reached elsewhere at this time. 
Whether this may have been owing to 
the fact of the residence of the supreme 
magistracy at Pergamus, or tosome fanatical 
zeal of the inhabitants for the worship 
of sculapius, or to some particular per- 
son or persons dwelling there especially 
hostile to the followers of Christ, must 
remain uncertain.—I way remark, that 
it is plainly out of the question to attempt, 
as has been done by some, to connect such 
an expression as this with the prophecies 
of the latter portion of the book, and to 
anticipate for the insignificant Pergamus a 
leading place iu their fulfilment. ‘The ex- 
pression is relevant, as the context shews, 
merely to the then existing state of the 
city, aud not to any future part which it 
should take in the fulfilment of prophecy): 
and thou holdest fast my name (the pro- 
fession of thy faith in Me), and didst not 
deny the faith of mein the days of Antipas 
my witness (martyr), my faithful one, 
who was slain among you, where Satan 
dwelleth (of Antipas, the shorteued form 
of Antipater,—after the analogy of Her- 
mas for Hermodorus, Lueas and Silas for 
Lucauus andsilvanus,—nothing is known to 
us with certainty, except from this passage. 
Andreas (cent. vi.) says that he had read the 
account of his martyrdom: and Arethas (cent, 
x.) says, that his “martyrdom” was still ex- 
tant. Ribera gives an account fram Simeon 
Metaphrastes, that he was bishop of Per- 
gamus, and lived to extreme old age: and 
that when a persecution arose, in the time 
of Domitian, aftcr having frequently wit- 
nessed a good confession he sutfered death 
by being scorched in a hot brazen bull. 


mg of © Balaam, who taught Balak » Nuno. xxiv 
to east a stumblingblock before the 
sons of Israel, ‘to eat things sacri- ever... 
fieed unto idols, “and to eommit 
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The Greek and Roman martyrologies con- 
tain similar accounts at his day, April 11th. 
Respecting the childish symbolic meanings 
which have been imagined for his name, 
in defiance of philology and of sobriety 
alike, see my Greek Test. On the words 
where Satan dwelleth, see above). 

14, 15.] Nevertheless I have against 
thee a few things (used asa term of'com- 
parison with the far greater number of 
approved things which remained) | that] 
(i.e. “namely, that,” introducing the 
form of the indictment) : thou hast there 
(iu Pergamus: the locality is specitied 
probably on account of the description 
which has been just given of it as the 
place where a faithful martyr had soflered 
unto death) men holding the teaching of 
Balaam (uot simply “doctrine correspond- 
ing to the character of the advice of 
Balaam,” but used in. striet correspond- 
ence with the words “who taught” fol- 
lowing : that which a man teaches being 
his doetrine. And to hold this teaching, 
is to follow the teaching), who taught 
Balak (it is not expressly asserted in Num. 
xxx, 16 that it was Balak whom Balaam 
advised to use this agency against Israel: 
but the narrative almost implies it: Balak 
was in power, and was the most likely 
persou to authorize and pué in foree the 
scheme. And so Josephus makes Balaam 
on departing call to him Balak and the 
princes of Midian, and give them the ad- 
vice) to put a stumblingblock (an occa- 
sion of sin) before (in the way, or before 
the face of’) the sons of Israel, to eat (i.c. 
inducing them to eat) things offered to 
idols (trom Num. xxv. 1, 2, it was not 
only participation in things offered to 
idols, but the actual offering saeritices to 
them, of which the children of Isracl] were 
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guilty. But seeing that the participation 
was that which was common to both, our 
Lord takes that as the point to be brought 
forward) and to commit fornication. 

15.] Thus thou also hast (as well as 
those of old: not, as the Church at 
Ephesus, ver. 6) men holding (see above) 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like 
manner (viz. in eating things offered to 
idols, and fornication. We may remark, 
1) that it is most according to the sense 
of the passage to understand these sins in 
the case of the Nicolaitans, as in that of 
those whom Baluani tempted, literally, and 
not mystically : 2) that the whole sense of 
the passage is against the idea of the iden- 
tity of the Balaamites and the Nicolaitaus : 
and would be in fact destroyed by it. The 
mere existence of the etymological relation 
is extremcly doubtful [see above on ver. 
6]: and even granting it,—to suppose the 
two identical, would be to destroy the his- 
torical illustration by which the present 
existing sect is described). 16.] Re- 
pent therefore (the command is addressed 
not only to the Nicolaitans, but to the 
church, which did not, like that of Ephesus, 
hate them, but apparently tolerated them): 
but if not, I | will| come to thee quickly 
(here again, —though in the comniou phrase 
which expresses the last great day,—not said 
of the Lord’s final coming; as indeed the 
language shews, for then He will no longer 
“make war’), and will make war with 
them (the Nicolaitans) with (literally, in, 
as armed with or arrayed in) the sword 
of my mouth (many expositors suppose an 
allusion to the sword of the angel, armed 
with which he withstood Balaam in the 
way [Num. xxii, 23, 31], or to that and 
the sword by which those who sinned in 
tha matter of Baalpcor [Num. xxv. 5] 


the Nicolaitans, fin like manner. 
16 Repent therefore t, or else I. will 
eome unto thee quickly, and ‘will 
s fight against them with the sword 
Ws We that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches. 
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nication. So hast thou 
also them that hold the 
doctrine of the Nicolai- 
tanes, which thing I hate. 
16 Repent; or else I will 
come unto thee quickly, 
and will fight against 
them with the sword of 
my mouth. ' He that 
hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches; To him that 
overcometh will I give to 
eat of the hidden manna, 
land will give hima white 


also 





To him 


and eventually Balaam himself [Num. 
xxxi. 8] were slain: but seeing that the 
connexion with ch. i. 16 is so plainly 
asserted by our ver. 12, it seems better 
to confine the allusion to that sword, and 
not to stretch it to what after all is a very 
doubtful analogy). 

17.] Conclusion. For the former clause 
see on ver. 7. We may notice that in 
these three first Epistles, the proclamation 
precedes the promise to him that con- 
quereth: in the four last, it follows the 
promise.—To him that conquereth I will 
give to him (see above on ver. 7) of the 
manna which is hidden (in this manna, 
there is unmistakably an allusion to the 
proper and heavenly food of the children 
of Israel, as contrasted with the unhal- 
lowed _ idol-offerings ; but beyond — that, 
there is an allusion again [see above on 
ver. 7] to our Lord’s discourse in John 
vi., where He deseribes Himself as the 
trne bread from heaven: not that we need 
here, any more than in ver. 7 [see note 
there], confuse the present figure by lite- 
rally pressing the symbolism of that chap- 
ter. Christ’s gifts may all be summed up 
in the gift of Himself: ou the other hand, 
He may describe any of the inanifold pro- 
prieties of his own Person and office as His 
gift. This manna is hidden, in allusion 
partly perhaps to the fact of the pot of 
manna laid up iu the ark in the holy of 
holies (Exod. xvi. 33: compare our ch. xi. 
19: not to the Jewish fable, that a pot of 
manna was hidden by Josiah before the 
wasting of the temple, and shall again be 
prodneed in the time of the Messial] ; ~but 
principally to the fact that our spiritual 
lite, with its springs and nourishments, is 
hid with Christ in God, Col. iil, 3. See 
also Ps, Ixxviii, 2£; ev. 40), and I will 
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white stone, and on the stone "a new heh. tite, 
name written, which none knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it. 
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give to him a white stone (sce helow), 
and on the stone a new name written, 
which none knoweth except he that re- 
ceiveth it (the views concerning this stone 
have been very various. Bede interprets 
it “the body, now white by baptism, then 
refulgent with the glory of incorruption.” 
But this is surely out of the question. 
Some have connected this with the men- 
tion of the mama, anid cited the Rab- 
binical tradition, that with the manna fell 
precious stones and pearls. Others again 
think of the precious stones bearing the 
names of the twelve tribes on the breast- 
plate of the High Priest, the order for 
which was contemporary with the giving 
of the manna, Exod. xxviii. 175 xxxix. 10, 
and regard this as indicating the priestly 
dignity of the victorious Christian. Eb- 
rard remarks, that as the hidden manna 
was the reward for abstaining from idol- 
meut, so this for abstinence trom fornica- 
tion, Again Aretlas and others have re- 
minded us of the Geutile custom of pre- 
senting the victors at the games with a 
stone or ticket which entitled them to 
nourishment at the public expense, and 
to adinission to royal festivals. Ifence 
they regard the white stone as the ticket 
of admission to the heavenly feast. But it 
may he replied, 1) the feast is mentioned 
separately under the nawe of the hidden 
manna: and 2) the description of the 
writing on the stone, which follows, will 
not snit this view. Again, others, regard- 
ing the connexion of the white stone with 
the manna, refer to the use of the lot cast 
among the priests, «hich should offer the 
sacrifice: or to the writing u name, at 
eleetion by hallot, on a stone or a bean: 
or to the custom of absolving criminals 
with a white stone and condemning them 
with a black one. Some expositors com- 
bine two or more of these expositions. 

But it is against all these interpreta- 
tious, that no one ot them fits the con- 
ditions ot this deseription. Each one halts 
in the explanation either of the stone itself, 


or of that which is written on it. Least of 


all, perhaps, docs the last apply ; the ver- 


dict of acquittal would be a strange re- 
ward indeed to one who has fought and 
overcome in the strength of an acquittal 
long ago obtained, Col. iii. 138. The most 
probable view is that which Bengel gives 
a hint of, and which Hengstenberg and 
Diisterdieeck hold, that the figure is de- 
rived from the practice of using small 
stones, inseribed with writing, for various 
purposes, and that, further than this, the 
imagery ‘belongs to the oceasion itself ouly. 
Taking it thas, the colour is that of vie- 
tory, see ch. iii. 33 vi. 25 iv. 45 xix. L4H 
The rame inscribed yet remains tor con- 
sideration. It is in this, as it would be in 
every case, the inscription which gives the 
stone its real value, being, as it is, a token 
of reward and approval from the Son of 
God. But what name is this? not what 
name fz each case, for an answer to this 
question is precluded by the very terms, 
“which none, &e.:” but of what kind? Is 
it the name of Christ Himself, or of God 
in Christ 2? This supposition is precluded 
also by the same terms: for any mysteri- 
ous name of God or of Clirist would either 
be hidden from all [so ch. xix. 12], or known 
toall who were similarly victorious through 
grace. These very terms seem to require 
that it should be the recipicnt’s own name, 
a new name however; a revelation ot his 
everlasting title, as a son of God, to glory 
in Christ, but consisting of, and reveled 
in, those personal marks and signs of God’s 
peculiar udoption of Aimself, which he and 
none else is acquainted with. “It the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with its joy” 
{ Prov. xiv. 10], then the deep secret deal- 
ings of God with each of us during those 
times, by which our sonship is assured and 
our spiritual strife carried onward to vie- 
tory, can, when revealed to us in the other 
blessed state, be known thoroughly to our- 
selves only). 

18—29. | Tur Epistie To THE CHURCH 
AT TiryaTtra. And to the angel of the 
church in Thyatira write; These things 
saith the Son of God (our Lord thus names 
Jimself here, in accordance with the spirit 
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hath his eyes like unto a flame of | he unto a flame of fire, 


fire, and his 


t See nate on 
chi. 15. 
k ver. 2. 


than the first. 


t afew things 
ts omitted by 
all our old 


naitic MS. has 
Thave mueh 
against thee. 
t Neenote. 
11 Kings xvi. 2 
31. & xxi.25. 2 Kings ix. 7. 


t So allour MSS, 
of that which is to follow; ver. 27 being 
from Ps. ii., in which it is written, “ The 
Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee”), who hath his 
eyes as a flame of fire (connected with 
ver. 23, “IZ am he that searcheth the reins 
and the hearts”), and his feet are like to 
chalcolibanus (for this word, see on ch. i. 
15. There is here probably a connexion 
with ver. 27, “as the vessels of a potter 
shall they be broken to pieces,’ which 
will be the work of the strongly shod 
fect): I know thy works, and the love 
(this, standing first, is probably quite 
general, to God and man) and the faith 
(general again: not faithfulness, but in 
its ordinary sense) and the ministration 
(viz. to the sick and poor, and all that 
need it: the natural proof of love and 
faith—faith working by love, Gal. v. 6) 
and the endurance (in tribulation: or 
perhaps the “ patient continuance in well- 
doing” of Rom. ii. 7) of thee; and (that) 
thy last works (are) more (in number, or 
importance, or both) than the first (this 
praise is the opposite of the blame con- 
veyed by ver. 5 to the Ephesiau church). 
20.| Notwithstanding, I have 
against thee that thou sufferest thy wife 
Jezebel (on the whole, the evidence for 
thy being inserted in the text seems to 
me to preponderate. It could not well 
have been inserted : and was sure to have 
been erased, from its difficulty, and pos- 
sibly from other reasons, considering what 
was the common interpretation of the 
angel, It does not create any real diffi- 
culty: finding its meaning not in the 
matter of fact at Thyatira, but in the 
history from whieh the appellation Jezebel 
is taken. In 1 Kings xxi. 25 we read, 
“ 4dhab, who did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord: whom 


feet are 
brass ¢; 19 * I know thy works, and 
thy love, and thy faith, and thy 
service, and thy patience, and thy 
works; and the last to be more | than the first. 
20 Notwithstanding 
T have + against thee, that thou 
qitowold | suflerest | thy wife } Jezebel, which 
ealleth herself a prophetess; and 


and his feet are like fine 
brass; 39 T know thy 
works, and charity, and 
service, and faith, and thy 
patience, and thy works; 
and the last to be imore 
20 Not- 
withstanding I have a few 
things against thee, be- 
cause thou sufferest that 
wonan Jezebel, which 
calleth herself a pro- 
| phetess, to teach and to 


hike fine! 





Jezebel his wife stirred up :?? from which 
text the phrase is transferred entire, im- 
porting that this Jezebel was to the church 
at Thyatira what that other was to Ahab. 
It is not so easy to determine who is, or 
who are, imported by the term. The very 
fact of the name Jezebel being chosen [for 
it is impossible, even were this the aetual 
name of a woman, that it should be used 
here with any other than the symbolie 
meaning], coupled with thy wife, as above 
explained, takes us out of the realms of 
simple faet into those of symbolism. The 
figure of “Jezebel thy wife” being once 
reeognized in its historical import, it would 
not be needful that an individual woman 
should be found to answer to it: the eon- 
science of the Thyatiran church eould not 
fail to apply the severe reproof to what- 
ever influence was being exerted in the 
direction here indicated. So that I should 
rate at very little the speculations of many 
Commentators on the supposed woman 
here pointed ont. Diisterdieck, recently, 
remarks that the expression, which calleth 
herself a prophetess, has something indi- 
vidual about it. So it has: but may not 
this individuality belong just as well to 
the figure, as to the thing signified by it ? 
The seet or individuals being once concen- 
trated as Jezebel, this expression would 
follow of course, iu the propriety of the 
figure. On the whole, however, I should 
feel it more probable that some individual 
teacher, high in repute and influence at 
the time, is pointed at. The denunciation 
of such a teacher under such a title would 
be at once startling and decisive. Nor 
would probability be violated by the other 
snpposition, that a favoured and influen- 
tial party in the Thyatiran church is de- 
siguated. The church herself is repre- 
sented by a woman: why may not a party 
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} seduce my servants to 
fF commit fornication, and 
j to eat things sacrificed 
jento idols, =! Aad I geve 
t her space to repent of her 
| fornication ; and she re- 
pented not, 2° Behold, I 
wil cast her into a bed, 
and them that commit 
adultery with her tnrto 
\ great tribulation, except 
| they repent of their deeds. 
23 dad EF wilt kill her 


and she will 
eation fF. 
into a bed, 


her f deeds. 





[compare the Jews, who are the “syna- 
gogue of Satan” of ver. 9] within the 
church be similarly symbolized ? = How- 
ever this may be, the real solution must 
Hie hidden until all that is hidden shall 
be known. See more below), who calleth 
herself a prophetess (this clause perhaps 
points at an individual: but there is on 
_ the other hand no reason why a sect 
_elaiming prophetic gifts should not be 
indicated: the feminine belonging as be- 
fore to the historieal symbol), and she 
teacheth and deceiveth my servants, to 
commit fornication and eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols (hence the propriety of the 
name Jezebel: for both these were the 
abominations of the historical Jezebel: 
2 Kings 1x. 22, 30 [See Jer. iv. 30; Nahum 
iii. -£] : the latter indeed in its more aggra- 
vated form of actual idolatry, 1 Kings xviii. 
19. This specification of the misehief done 
shews ns that this influence at Thyatira 
was in the same direction as the evil works 
- of the Nicohiitans at Pergamus, ver. 14. 
The faet that this was the prevalent direc- 
tion of the false teaching of the day, is 
important in a chronological point of view: 
see Introduetion, § iii. par. 6). And I gave 
her time (not, “in my pre-ordination of 
what is to be,’ as in Mark xiii. 20, but 
denoting historically that which the Lord 
had actually done, in vain. Notice that 
the “ suffering”? her, on whieh depended 
the time given her for repentanee, is yet 
blamed [ver. 20] in the church of Thyatira 
as a sin) that she should repent, and she 
willeth not to repent of (hterally, “ov 
of,” so as to eome out of) her fornication 
(the word is here to be taken, as in all 
these passages, in its literal sense. Other- 
wise, if taken figuratively, it would be 
only a repetition of the other particular, 
idolatry). 22. ] Behold (urrests attention, 
and prepares the way for something un- 
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22 Behold, 
and them that commit 
adultery together with her into great 
tribulation, except they repent of 
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she teacheth and seduceth my scr- 
vants ™fto commit fornication, and 
to eat things saerificed unto idols. 
21 And T gave her time *to repent, 


m Exod. xuxiv 
Is Acts xv. 
ou, 1 Cor. 
x 10, 2, 
ver 1) 

n Korn. ai 
choix. 20, 


not repent of her forni- 
1 east her 


+ So mast of our 
old MSS. 


“3 And her children t $2! oo 


MNS., except 
the Llesnndrinc. 


expected and terrible), I cast her (evi- 
dently against her will: but there is not 
necessarily violence in the word: it is the 
ordinary verb for being “cast” on a bed 
of sickness: so Matt. vill. 6, T4) into a 
hed (of sickness, see Ps. xli. 3: will ehange 
her bed of whoredom into a hed of an- 
guish, So most Commentators. Perhaps 
the threat has reference to a future pesti- 
lence. Some understand the bed to be 
future punishment, referring to Isa. xiv. 
11), and those who commit adultery (not 
now fornication, but a more general term, 
embracing in its wide meaning both the 
tornication and eating things sacrificed to 
idols, and well known as the word used of 
rebellious and idolkitrous Isracl, Jer. iii, 8, 
v. 7; Ezek, xvi, 32 &c.) together with her 
(not those who commit adultery with her, 
but those who, as well as she, commit 
adultery: those who share with her in 
her adulterics. These, as interpreted by 
the tone with which the rebuke began, 
will mean, those who by suffering and 
encouraging her, make themselves par- 
takers ot her sin, And this rather favours 
the idea that not one mdividual, but a 
dominant party, is intended. See below) 
into great tribulation (this clause forms a 
kind of parallelism with the former, so 
that info great tribulation is parallel with 
into a bed. But it is not to be regarded 
as interpreting the bed. Her punishment 
and that of her children [sce below] is one 
thing; that of the partakers in her adul- 
teries, those in the chureh who tolerated 
and encouraged her, another, viz. great 
tribulation. ‘This is forcibly shewn by the 
words if they do not repent of her works 
following), if they do not (speedily and 
effeetually, shall not have done so by the 
time which I have in my thoughts) repent 
of her (not their: they are Christ’s ser- 
vants who are tampering with her tempta- 
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will T kill with death; and all the 
churehes shall know that °I am 
the 
© hearts: and PI will give unto every 


o1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

Chron, 

XXVILL OE 
17. 


he which = searcheth 





Jer. xi 20, 


Xaiz one of you according to your works. 
John ii. 24, 
3. Actsi, 2+ But unto you I say, t unto the 


24. Rom, 
o 





Gal vi. 5. 
he X19: 
tanduomitea Call them ; 41 + put upon you none 


uy all our 
MSS. 


q Acts xv. 28, 
tions and allowing themselves in her 
works, which are ahen from their own 
spiritual life) works. And her children 
(emphatically put forward as distinguished 
from the last mentioned: as if it were, 
** And as to her children, &e.”’? These are 
her proper adherents: not those who suffer 
her, but those who are begotten of her, and 
go to constitute her. Some Commentators 
have vainly dreamt of the slanghter of 
Ahab’s seventy sons, 2 Kings x.: but they 
were not Jezebel’s children. The histori- 
eal figure is obviously dropped here) I will 
slay with death (the expression is pro- 
bably a rendering of the Hebrew idiom, 
which the Septuagint renders by “to kill 
with death,” and which occurs Lev. xx. 10, 
in reference to adultery. But we need not 
suppose a direct reference to that passage : 
for there is nothing of adultery here: we 
have done with that, and are come to the 
judgment on her children); and all the 
churches (this remarkable expression, 
meaning not, all the Asiatie ehurches, but 
all the churches in the world to the end 
of time, lifts the whole of this threatening 
and its accompanying encouragements out 
of proconsular Asia, and gives us a glimpse 
into the universal character of these mes- 
sages) shall know that I am he that 
searcheth the reins and the hearts 
(which, see Rom. viii. 29, is the attribute 
of God: and therefore of the Son of God. 
Compare ver, 18 above, and note. Grotius 
says, “By the refzs are understood the 
desires,” as also Ps. exix. 18, Jer. xii. 2, 
Proy. xxii. 16; hy the Aeart, the thoughts, 
1 Sam. xvi. 7, 1 Kings viii, 39 &e. But it 
seems doubtful whether so minute a dis- 
tinction is in the words; whether they are 
not rather a general designation for the 
whole inward part of a man): and I will 
give to you (‘will render, in My dovin of 
judgment.’ The strain of the Lord’s mes- 
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rest in Thyatira, as many as have 
“not this doctrine, such as have not 
known the depths of Satan, as they 
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children with death; and 
all the churches shall 
know that I am he which 
searcheth the reins and 
hearts: and I will give 
unto every one of you 
according to your works, 
74 But unto you T say, and 
unto the rest in Thyatira, 
as many as have not this 
doctrine, and which have 
not known the depths of 
Satan, as they speak; I 


reins and 


+ So two of our three oldest MSS. 


sage is suddenly changed into a direct ad- 
dress to those threatened) to each aceord- 
ing to your works (not the mere outward 
products of the visible life, but the real 
acts and verities of the inward man, dis- 
cerned by the piercing eye of the Son of 
God). 24 ] But (contrast to those 
addressed before) to you I say, the rest 
who are in Thyatira, as many as have 
not (not only do not Aold, but are free 
from any contact with) this teaching, 
such as have not known the depths (deep 
places) of Satan, as they call them (it was 
the characteristic of the falsely named 
Gnosis [Knowledge], to boast of its 
Bathea, or depths, of divine things. Ter- 
tullian says, in aeeusing the Valentinian 
heretics of dark deeds in secret, that it 
you ask plain questions about their myste- 
ries, they knit their brows, and answer, 
“It is deep.” We may safely therefore 
refer the expression to the heretics spoken 
of. But it is not so clear to whom, as their 
subject, the words as they call them are to 
be appropriated, and again whose words “ of 
Satan” are, whether those 1) of our Lord, 
2) of the heretics, or 3) of the Christians 
addressed. If they belong to the Chris- 
tians, then the sense will be, that they, 
the Christians, called the depths of the 
heretics the depths of Satan, and were 
eontent to profess their ignorance of 
them. So far would be trne enough ; but 
the sentence would thus be lett very flat 
and pointless, and altogether inconsistent 
in its tone with the solemn and pregnant 
words of the rest of the message. It the 
words as they call them belong to the 
hereties, we have our choice between two 
views of the words of Satan; either 1) that 
the heretics themselves called their own 
mysterics the depths of Satan. But this, 
though held by some as a possible alterna- 
tive,—can hurdly be so, seeing that the 
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will put upon you none 
other burden, = But that 
which ye have already hold 
fast til? I ocome. 28 And 
he that orercometh, and 
Keepeth omy unto 
the end, to wil T 
give power over the na- 
tions: 7 and he shall rule 


other 


(76 And he 


works 
hii 





words surely would not bear the sense 
thus assigned to them, viz. that they eould 
go deeper than and outwit Satan in his 
own kingdom: and seeing moreover, that 
no such formula, or any resembling it, is 
fonnd as used by the ancient Gnostic here- 
tics: or 2) that the words as they call 
them apply only to the word depths, aud 
that, wheu, according to their way of 
speaking, “of God” should have followed 
[1 Cor. it. 10], the Lord in indignation 
substitutes of Satan. This has been the 
sense taken by most Commentators. And 
it appears to me that this alone comes in 
any measure up tothe requirements of the 
passage, in intensity of meaning and so- 
lemnity, as well as in likelihood); I cast 
not upon you any other burden (to what 
do the words refer? There can, I imagine, 
he little donbt as to the answer, if we re- 
member some of the expressions used in 
the apestolic decree in which these very 
matters here in question, fornication and 
abstaining from unholy meats, were the 
only thiugs forbidden to the Gentile con- 
verts. For onr Lord here takes up and 
refers to those very words. In Acts xv. 28 
we read, “It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and fo us to lay upon you no 
greater burden ¢than_ these necessary 
things, that ye abstain from meats offered 
to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication.” This 
act ot simple obedience, and no deep mat- 
ters beyond their reach, was what the 
Lord required of them, And this burden 
resolved itself into keeping the faith onee 
delivered to the saints, as enjoined in the 
next sentence. The word has been very 
variously understood :—of the trouble 
given them by Jezebel and her followers : 
—of the punishments about to befall the 
heretics, which were not to be feared by 
the Christians :—of the burden of previous 
suffering implied in the word patience 
above,—and of tlie sense of “ burden,” so 
often oecurring in the prophets when they 
denounce the divine threatenings. But to 
my mind the allusion to the apostolic de- 
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he that keepeth *my works unto s dob viv: 
the end, tto him will I give autho-= ¢ state six.2s. 
rity over the nations: 77" and he 
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shi 






Luke x) 


uPsi 
& xlix.Th Dan. vii. 22) ch. aii. a. 


eree is too clear and prominent to allow of 
any other meaning coming into question : 
at least any other which sets that entirely 
aside. Others may be deduced and flow 
from that one, which have meaning for 
the church now that those former subjects 
of eontroversy have passed away): but 
(“only:” i.e., forget not that the licence 
just accorded involves this saered obliga- 
tion) that which ye have (sce ch. iii. 11: 
not to be restricted in its sense to their 
stedfastness in resisting Jezebel aud hers, 
but representing the sum total of Christian 
doctrine and hope and privilege ; the “faith 
once for all delivered to the saints” of 
Jude 3), hold fast (the word in the ori- 
ginal sets forth not so much the continuing 
habit, as the renewed and determined grasp 
of every intervening moment of the space 
preseribed) until the time when I shall 
come (the original gives an uncertainty 
when the time shall be, which we cannot 
convey in our language). 26.| And 
(the announcement of reward to the con- 
queror now first precedes the proclamation 
to hear what the Spirit saith to the 
churehes : and is joined, here alone, by 
‘‘and” to the preceding portion of the 
Epistle; being indeed more closely con- 
nected with it in this case than in any 
of the others: see below) he that con- 
quereth and he that (by this second de- 
signation this second class is precluded 
from being taken as merely explanatory 
of the first, and is speeified as included in 
it) keepeth to the end (it is remarkable, 
that immediately after the words, so point- 
edly alluded to above, in the apostolic 
deeree, Acts xv. 28, was added, from which 
if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well) 
my works (contrast to her works, ver. 22: 
but extending beyond that contrast to a 
general and blessed truth. My works, i.e. 
which belong to Me, are the attributes of 
Myself and of Mine), I will give to him 
authority over the nations (compure the 
words, “ave thou authority orer the 
cities? Luke xix. 17, which is the reward 
of him who obeyed the command, “Occupy 
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shall rule them with a rod of iron, | them with @ rod of iron; 


a ia as Ba as the vessels of a potter 
: me vessels of a potter are broken | | 1) Hag les Wgltn de 
0 shivers : 


as I also have received | shivers : even as I received 
of my Father. *3 And I will give| of my Father. 38 dad I 
him *the morning’ star. 


29y He | will give him the morning 

é | star. 89 He that hath an 

that hath an ear, let him hear what | ear, let him hear what 

the Spirit saith unto the ehurehes. ies ate saith unto the 
2 churches. 

II. And unto the angel of the TEL atndaio edienal 

chureh in Sardis write; These things | of the church in Sardis 


saith he *that hath the seven Spirits! "7#es These things saith 


VERSION, 


& ve O 


til Icome.” The authority here spoken 
of is that which shall he conferred on the 
saints when they shall inherit the earth, 
and reign with Christ in His Kingdom. 
It has been gradually realized, as the 
stone cut out without bands has broken 
in pieces other kingdoms; but shall only 
then find its entire fulfilment), and he 
shall govern (literally, “shall shepherd.” 
It is the Septuagint rendering of a si- 
milar word signifying to break in pieces, 
which they have taken as an Hebrew verb 
signifving to shepherd, in Ps. ii. 9. The 
saving, as rendered by them, is sanctioned 
by being thriee quoted in this book, see 
ch, xii. 5, xix. 15) them with a rod of iron 
(a seeptre of severity: i.e. of inflexible 
justice), as the vessels of pottery are 
broken up (crushed, or shivered: the ori- 
ginal gives the idea of the multitudinous 
trazments eollapsing into an heap: the 
“broken to shivers” of the A.V. is very 
good), as I also have received from my 
Father (viz. in Ps. ii. 9, in whieh Psalm 
it is said, “ Thou art my Son,” ver. 7. The 
power there conferred on Me, I will dele- 
gate to my victorious servant). And I will 
give to him the star of the morning (it is 
not easy to say what, in strict exactness, 
these words import. The interpretations 
given are very various and inconsistent. 
‘Phe early Expositors, Andreas and Arethas, 
understand it of the Lucifer of Isa. xiv. 12, 
tee. the devil, whom our Lord saw as light- 
ning fall from heaven.—or, as there im- 
perted, the Wing of Babylon, the most 
powerful monarch on earth. Another 
ancient meaning given is the day-star 
arising in the hearts of the faithful, spoken 
of by St. Peter, 2 Pet. 1.19. Vietorinus 
(century iv.) says it is the first resurrec- 
tion. Many others, ancient and modern, 
understand Christ Himself, who, ch. xxii. 


he that hath the seven 


16, declares Himself to be the bright and 
morning star: and doubtless, as las been 
before remarked on the frnit of the tree 
of lite, ver. 7, and on the hidden manna, 
ver. 17, in the mystical sense, Christ Him- 
self is the sum and inelusion of all Christ’s 
gifts: this truth serves to connect the 
symbolism of all these passages, but does 
not justify us in disturbing that of one by 
introducing that of another. Here the 
morning star clearly is not Christ Himself, 
the very terms of the sentence separating 
the two. Then again, we have Lyra’s inter- 
pretation, the glorious body; Grotius’s, 
that it is brightness as much execeding all 
other, as the morning star excels the other 
stars. And this interpretation is probably 
near the mark. In Dan. xii. 3 we read 
that the righteous shall shine as the stars, 
and in Matt. xiii. 43 that they shall shine 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
And in Prov. iv. 18, we read that “the 
path of the just is as the shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” Still, this interpretation does 
not quite satisfy the words I will give 
him: unless indeed the poetic imagery be, 
that he is imagined as clad in the glory of 
that star, putting it on as a jewel, or asa 
glittering robe. De Wette supposes that 
the star is to be given to him as its ruler: 
but such an interpretation would lead into 
a wide field of speculation which does not 
seem to have been opened by Seripture, 
and is hardly required by the passage 
itself). 29.1 See above, on ver. 7. 
Cuav. lil. 1—6.] Tne Epistre totne 
cntvrcn ar Sarpis. The spirit of this 
Epistle is one of rebnke and solemn denun- 
ciation. Even the promise, ver. 5, is tinged 
with the same hue. For the history, sce 
Jntrodnetion.—And to the angel of the 
church in Sardis write; These things 
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| 
Spirits of God, and the of God, and the seven stars; > I veniie 


seven stars; 1 know thy 
works, that thou 
name that thou livest, aud; WaMe 
art dead, 2 Be watchfal,’ dead. 
aud strengthen the things! the 
which remain, that 
ready to die: for 1 hare 


hast a 


are 


saith He that hath the seven spirits of 
God (this designation of our Lord has not 
before oeenrred + but its is new rather in 
form than in substance. We have men- 
tion in ch. i, 4 of the seven spirits which 
are hefore God’s throne: and we there 
found oveasion to interpret them) of the 
plenitude of the Godhead in its attributes 
and energies, See, for further elucidation, 
ch. iv. 5, ¥. 6. ‘hese spirits, this pleni- 
tude, Christ, the Lord of the Chureh, pos- 
sesses, is clothed and invested with, in all 
fulness. From THim the spiritual life of 
his churches comes as its source, iu all its 
elements of vitality. Tle searches all the 
depths both of our depravity and of ILis 
own applications of grace. He has in his 
hand all the Spirit's power of conviction. 
Ne wields the tire of puritication and the 
fire of destruction, Whether the Spirit 
informs, or rebukes, or warns, or countorts, 
or promises, whether He softens or har- 
dens men’s hearts, it is Christ who, seareli- 
ing the hearts as Son of God and feeling 
their feelings as Son of man, wields and 
applies the one and manifold Spirit. 

The designation here has its appropriate- 
ness in the whole character of this solenm 
Kpistle. The Lord of the Church comes, 
armed with all the powers of the Spirit; 
searching the depths of hypocrisy, judsing 
of the worthlessness of works not done in 
faith. The difficulty of this general attri- 
Imte of Christ, and not any one selected 
specially as applying to Sardis being here 
introduced, scems to be best aceouuted for, 
not, as Ebrard, by the general prophetic 
import of the Epistle, but by the fact that 
the ininatory strain of the Epistle justities 
the alleging the whole weight and majesty 
of the divine character of our Lord, t» 
create alarm and bring about repentance), 
and the seven stars (the former symbolisin 
(ch. i. 16, 20] still holds in all its strict- 
ness. Nor have we the least right here, 
as some do, to suppose that the stars and 
the spirits are identieal. The motive men- 
tioned above would fully account for this 
designation also: The Lord of all the 
ehurches : He who appoints them their 


Vou. II. 


know thy works, that thon hast a 
that thon 
> Be watehful, and strenethen 


gyq c Eph. iit 5. 
art TTuny. 6 


livest, © and 


thines which remain, that were 
ready to die: for } have not. found 


ministering angels, aud has them, and all 
that is theirs, ia His hand): I know thy 
works, that thou hast a name that thou 
livest (I need only mention for warning 
fhe childish faney, that the Bishop of 
Sardis was named Zosimus or Vitals (ffv- 
ing). ‘The expression explains itself: thou 
hast a repute (hat thou livest: art nomé- 
anally, as we commonly now say, Christian), 
and (the mere copula curries the contrast 
fin more vividly and pathetically than when 
itis made rhetorically complete by insert- 
ing “yet”) art dead (spiritually dead : 
void of vitality and fruitfulness: sunk tn 
that deep deadly sleep which, if not broken 
in upon and roused up, is death itselt’: so 
St. Paul, Eph. v. 14). Be (literally, be- 
come: beeause a change is involved: be- 
come what thou art not) watehful (we ean 
hardly help in) English substituting the 
adjective tor the participle ‘watehing ;” 
thereby losing objective vividness, and 
getug instead a subjective attribute ot 
character, “ Awake and watch” woukl be, 
in: paraphrase, tantamount to the text), 
and strengthen the remaining things, 
which were (the time is transferred to that 
indicated by the fultilment of the commauad; 
which were, when thou shalt apply thyself 
to strengthen them) about to die (there is 
a question whether these remaining mat- 
ters are to be understood as ¢hings, matters 
in which the Sardian church was not yet 
totally without spiritual vitality, or us 
persons, who were not yet passed into the 
almost universal death-slhumber of hypo- 
crisy. The latter view is taken by very 
many Commentators. And there is nothing 
in the construction to preclude it. But if 
To anistake not, there is in the eontext. 
For to assume that the persons remaining 
eould be thus deseribed, would surely be to 
leave no room for those inentioned with 
so uch praise belaw in ver. 4. Wad the 
things which remain not oceurred, we 
might have well understood ‘“slreuglhen 
those thal were ready to die,” of contin. 
ing those thy weak members who on ace 
count of the general deadness were near 
losing their spiritual Tite altogether: bat 
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t So all aur 
oldest MNS, 
1 Tim. vi. 


prim wi” 84 Remember ff therefore] how thou 


ver. 11. 

+ therefore is 
omitted in one 
of our three 
oldeat MSS. 

@ ver. To 

c a itt. xxiv. 


‘ir 


and © repent. 


thief, and thou 





6. 2 m e ae! iii. 
WW. ch. xvi. 
ii 


+ vn thee is 
omitted by 
two of aur 
three oldest 
MNS. 

+ So ollour 
MSS., none 
omitting ue- 7 
vertheless. g Acts i. 15. 

V1, & vil. O13, 


with the former expression, this can lardly 
stand. We must therefore take the other 
view,—“ strengthen those thy remaining 
few graees, which in thy spiritual deadly 
slumber are not yet quite extinct”): for I 
have not found thy works complete in the 
sight of my God (up to the mark and mee 

sure of being aceeptable to Him: i.e. iia 
wrought in that living faith which alone 
renders liman works aeceeptable to (od, 
by uniting them to Hin on whom the Fa- 
ther looks with perfeet approval. Diister- 
dieck well observes, “ ‘The express reference 
to the absolute rule of all Christian mora- 
lity is here put the more strongly and 
strikingly, because this ehureh had among 
men a name that she lived.” The my binds 
on the judgment of Him who speaks to that 
of God). Remember { therefore | how (not 
subjective, “eth what manner of recep- 
tion,” but objective, “after what sort: as 
in Eph. iv. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 11) thou hast re- 
ceived (perfect tense; said of the permanent 
deposit of doctrine entrusted) and heardest 
(merely past tense: said of the act of hear- 
ing, when it took place), and keep (what 
thon hast received and heardest: keep, as 
an abiding habit), and repent (the command 
is of a quick and decisive act of amend- 
ment), If therefore (tlie therefore is hardly 
hecause it is assumed, in the present evil 
state of the Sardian church, that the ex- 
hortation will be in vain: far rather, be- 
muse repentanee is so gricvously needed. 
And it follows on the plain declaration 
whieh has been made of that present evil 
state; coming forcibly and unexpeetedly 
where we shonkd rather have looked tor 
« But if”) thou dost not watch (shalt not: 
haye awaked and become watehtul, before 
the time about to be indieated in the threat 
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hast reeeived and heardest, i 
therefore 
shalt: not watch, I will eome + as 

shalt not ing 
», What hour IT will come upon thee. 
4+ Nevertheless thou hast &a few 
names ¢ in Sardis whieh have 
» defiled their garments; and they 
shall walk with me iin white, 


t+ even is omitted by all our MSS. 


Iii. 
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thy works perfect before my + God. | vot found thy works per- 


fect before God, 3 Re- 
| member therefore how thou 
and keep, hast received aad heard, 
thou end hold fast and repent. 
a Uf therefore thou shalt not 
aa watch, I will come on thee 
as a thief, and thou shalt 
not know what hour [will 
come upon thee, 4 Thou 
hast afew names even in 
Sardis which have not de- 
filed their garments ; and 
‘they shall walk with me in 
| white : for they are worthy. 


h Jude 23. ich. iv. 4 & vi. 


not 


Le- 


which is coming), I will come as a thief 
(these words do not here refer to our Lord’s 
final coming, but to some signal judgment 
in which He would overtake the Sardian 
church. Just as the formula derived from 
the great truth of the suddenness of is 
second coming is frequently applied to His 
final judgment in Jerusalem, so is it to 
other His partial and special advents to 
judgment in the ease of individuals and 
churehes), and thou shalt not know at 
what hour I will come upon thee. Never- 
theless (notwithstanding this state of 
apathy even to spiritual death) thou bast 
(belonging to thee as members. Notiee as 
Bengel remarks, that these few had not, 
separated themselves from the elimreli in 
Sardis, notwithstanding its degraded state) 
a few names (“men who may be counted 
by name 2” eompare Acts 1.153 ch, xi, 13, 
note, The term wonld hardly be used ex- 
eept of a limited number) in Sardis, which 
have not defiled their garments (literally, 
did not detile: the past tense is trom the 
standing-point of the future day presently 
introduced, as so commonly when life ts 
looked back on from the great time of 
retribution. The meaning of the figure 
{which occurs also in Jude 23] has been 
variously given. There ean be little doubt 
that the simpler and more general expla- 
nation is the right one: viz. who have not 
sullied the purity of their Christian life 
oy tilling into sin): and they shall walk 
with me in white (the white here ts not to 
be identitied with the undefiled garments 
which they now wear: it is a new and 
glorious hue of victory: see ch, vi. 11; vit. 
9; xix. 8 The allusion whieh some have 
imactied, to their priesthood,—heeause 
when a judgment was held by the Sanhe- 
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3 He that orercometh, the 
same shell be clothed in 
and I will 
not blot out his name oul 
of the hook of life, but 1 
will eoufess his name be- 
Jore my Father, and before 
his angels, © He that hath 


while raiment ; 


clothed in 





the Spirit saith unto the 
churches. 7 And to the 
angel of the chureh in 
Philadelphia write; These 
things saith he that is 


hath an 


drim on the priests, those who were con- 
demned were clothed in black, while the 
blameless wore a white robe,—sceins, like 
so many of these rabbinical illustrations, 
to be ftur-tetelied, and to spoil the simpli- 
eity of the passage. An allnsion to Zech, 
iii. 3 tl is far more obvious. with me, in 
remarkable aceord with our Lord’s prayer 
in John xvii. 2t, “Mather, Twill that 
they whom Thou hast given Me, where I 
am, there they also may be with me:” see 
also Luke xuiii. 43), for they are worthy 
(the worthiness here is fonnd in the terms 
of the sentenee itself. They have kept 
their garments undefiled: they of all 
others then are the persons who should 
walk in the glorious white robes of hea- 
veuly triumph. Exactly thns in eh. xvi. 
5; 6, “ They shed blood, and thon gavest 
them blood to drink: they are worthy.” 

To dream of any merit here implied, ts not 
only to miss, but to run counter to thie 
sense of the whole saying and. situation. 
The absenee of detilement is only explained 
by ch. vii. 1+, “« They washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb :? and as Vitringa excellently says, 
“Unworthiness here marks the proportion 
and eongrnency which was between the 
state of grace in which they had been on 
earth, and of the glory which the Lord had 
deereed for them according to the measure 
of this very law of grace”). He that ecn- 
quereth, he (the reading “he that eon- 
quereth thus,” fonud in so mimy MSS,, 
seems to have arisen originally in a very 
usual coufusion of the long and short o in 
Greek, and then to have been retained, 
fron not being altogether without mean- 
ing; “ thus,’ i.e. as those first men- 
tioned) shall be clad in white garments 
(the concluding promise takes the hue-of 
what had gone before, and identifies those 


o 
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overcometh, * the 
white 
pwill not ‘blot ont his name out of care 
ithe ™book of life ; 
fess his name before 
an ear, let him hear whalignd before his angels, 
ear, 
the Spint saith unto the churches. 

7 And to the angel of the church 
jin Plnladelphia write; These things 
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same $ shall 
raiment; and] 


he ee XIN. S. 


Nee nate. 


ISS, 

and " I] ao CONS an Pit. ty, 5. 
eh. x 
my Father, Sv 
°Te that 3! 


Lake 


what och. it. Z| 









let him hear 


just spoken of with these vietorions ones): 

and I will not wipe out his name out of 
the book of life (this again takes its colour 
from the preeeding. Those who have a 
naine that they dive, and are dead, are 
necessarily wiped ont from the book of 
life: only he whose name is a living name, 
ean remain on those pages. Here again 
the Rabbinical expositors have gone wrong 
in imagining that the gen nealovical tables 

of the “priests are alluded to. Far rather 
is the referenee to the ordinary lists of 
citizens, or of living members of any body * 
or society, from which the dead are struck 


out. Thus they whose names have been 
onee inscribed in this book, whether hy 
their outward admission into Christ's 


church in baptism, or by their becoming 
living members of Him “by faith, if they 
endure to the end as His soldiers and 
servants, and obtain the victory, shall not, 
as all His mere professed members shall, 
have their names erased from it. The 
figure itself, of the book of life, is found 
as early as Exod. xxsii. 32 f.); and I will 
confess his name in the presence of my 
Father and in the presence of his angels 
(see Matt. x.32; Luke xii. 8, hoth of which 
are here combined: see also Luke ix. 26; 
Mark viii. 38. The promise implies that 
in the great day the Judge will ex xpressly 
acknowledge the name thns written in the 
book of lite, as belonging to one of His. 
See ch. xx. 15, xxi. 273 also Matt. vii. 23, 


[xxv. 12], where He repudiates those 
whom He knows not). 6.] See above, 
eh. i. 7. 


7—13.| Tne EpistLe To THE CHURCH 
AT PHILADELPHIA, Et has been remarked, 
that this Epistle bears a tinge thronghout 
of Old Test. langnage and imagery, eor- 
respondent to the eirenmstances of the 
chureh as eonnected with the Jews dwells 
) 
be 
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holy, he that is true, he 
that hath the key of Da- 
vid, he that openeth, and 


of David, 


poundinteo She that opencth, and none fshall|no man shutteth; and 
out ofour ree 

jee We rstatss TnL. elke. Andy Vian) Rei. Calee no Ina 
r Isa, » openeth; SI know thy 





Luke j 
eho i 8. 
so Matt, xvi. 10 ‘lve 
tee behold, 2 diave 
oldest MSS. 


tiwxiu * an open door, whieh 
+ The Siaaitic % 0} 
MS. and shut: beeause thou hast little power, J 
some tafer 
overeat and thou didst keep my 
uver. 1. 


x2 Cor. 






io didst not deny my name. 
va L give [Yt them] of the 


2Cor di. 
yeh. ii. 
+ Not expressed 

an the original. 


ing there. For the history, &e., see Intro- 
duction), And to the angel of the church 
in Philadelphia write; These things saith 
the holy One (as opposed to the synagogue 
of Satan below; not with reference to 
Christ’s High-priesthood, but expressive of 
moral attribute), the true One (this title 
wonld appear as if it were chosen to declare 
an attribute of our Lord, opposed to “those 
who say...and are not, but do le” 
below), he that hath the key of David 
(i.e. He that is the [Heir and Lord of the 
abiding theocracy. In Isa. xxii. 22, it is 
said of Eliakim son of Iilkiah, The cey 
of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder ; so he shail open, and none shall 
shut; and he shall shut, and none shall 
open:” which is manifestly the passage 
here incorporated into the Lord’s mes- 
sage: and the sense is that whatever 
inferior degrees there may be of this 
power of opening and shutting the church 
[the house of David, with reference to 
the false Jews below |, the supreme power, 
the one true key, belongs to the Lord 
Christ alone. It is hardly justified, and 
serves but little purpose, to attempt to 
set up a distinction between “the key of 
David” here, and “the key of the house 
of David” in Isaiah. The key is the 
same in both cases: but the Oue possesses 
it as his own by right, the other has it 
merely entrusted to him; Jaid on_ his 
shoulder. See on the whole sense, Matt. 
xvi. 19), who openeth, and no one shall 
shut; and shutteth, and no one shall open 
(these words are to be taken not merely of 
the power of Christ to forgive sins, but 
generally, as indeed the next ver. requires. 
Christ only has power to admit into and 
exclude from His kingdom; to enlarge 
the work and opportunities of His church, 
and to contract them): I know thy works 


» fopeneth; S* 2 know thy works: 
granted before thee 


works: behold, I have set 
before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it: 
thou hast a_ little 
strength, and hast kept 
my word, and hast not 
denied my name. 9% RBe- 
hold, I will make them 


none can 


word, and 
9 Behold, | 


synagogue 





(these words stand by themselves; not as 
connected with what follows below, the 
intervening sentence, “behold, ... shut,” 
being eonsidered parenthetical. They 
are words of comfort and support to the 
Philadelphian chureh); behold, I have 
given before thee a door opened (i.e. have 
granted, in my possession and adiministra- 
tion of the key of David, that a door 
should stand opened. ‘The door is vari- 
ously understood: but most Expositors 
take it to mean, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 
2 Cor. ii. 125 Col. iv. 3 [otherwise in 
Acts xiv, 27], an) opportunity for the 
nussion work of the chnreh. And this 
appears to he the true sense here, by 
what follows in ver, 9, promising con- 
version of those who were now foes. 

before thee, becanse the eonrse is naturally 
Jorward), which no one is able to shut: 
because (gives the reason of what pre- 
ceeded; the Lord will confer this great 
advantage on the Philadelphian church, 
because...) thon hast little power (not 
as A.V. “a Uittle strength,” thereby vir- 
tually reversing the sense of the words: 
the original importing “thy strength is 
Aut smail,” and the <A. VY. importing 
“ thou hast some strength,” the fact of its 
smallness vanishing under the indefinite 
term “a@ little.” This smallness of 
strength must not be attributed to a 
seanty bestowal of miraculous powers on 
the Philadelphian church, but to the faet 
of the fewness of the congregation of 
Christians there: possibly also to their 
poverty as contrasted with the wealth 
of the Jewish adversaries), and (using 
that little well) didst keep my word, and 
didst not deny my name (the past tenses 
perhaps refer to some time of especial trial 
when both these temptations, to break 
Christ’s word and deny Mis name, were 
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of the synagogue of Satan, jof Satan, which say they are Jews, 


which say they are Jews, 
and are not, but do le; 


and are not, but do he,—behold, 


2 ] gz isalxlx 235. 
& late 


behold, I will make them| Will make them to come and worship 


fo come and worship be- 
Jove thy feet, and to know 
that I have loved thee, 
10 Because thou hast kept 
the word of my patience, L 
atyo wilh keep thee from 
the hour of temptation, 
whieh skall come upon all 
the world, to lry them that 
dwell upur 
NU Behold, LT come quickly : 


have 


a] 


also 


Mss, 


put before the church). Behold. I give 
(not, to thee, nor can we render it by Z 
wilh make, as the A. Ve: the seuse is 
broken off in the following elise, and the 
verb give resumed by I will make them) 
of the synagogue of Satan (see on ch. 1.9, 
where the same expression oeeurs of ont- 
ward Jews who were not real Jews), who 
profess themselves to be Jews and they 
are not, but do lie,— behold, I will make 
them that they shall come, and shall 
worship before thy feet (so in Isa. Ix. 14, 
“The sons also of them that aillicted thee 
shall come bending uute thee: and all they 
that despised thee shall bew themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet: and they 
shall call thee the city of the Lord, the 
Zion of the oly One of Israel”? See also 
Ise. xix. 23; Zech. viii, 20—23), and that 
they may know that I loved thee (the 
English idiom requires, have loved 
thee:” Lut the past tense has its pro- 
priety, referring as it does to the time 
preceding that in’ which they shall do 
this, Disterdicek takes it as used of that 
great proof which Christ gave of [lis love 
hy dying for Ilis church, appealing to the 
sume tense in Eph. vy. 25; Gal. ii, 20; 
1 John iv. 10, 11. But thus we lose the 
especial reference to the particular church 
which seems to be involved in the recog- 
nition. It is the love bestowed on the 
Philadelphian church, in’ sigualizing its 
suceess in the work of Christ, that these 
converted enemies shall recognize),  Be- 
cause thou didst keep the word of my 
endurance (or, patience: the word preached 
to thee, enjoining that endurance whieh 
lelongs to Me and mine, see eh. i. 9), I 
also (I on my side: the also expressing 
reciprocity) Will keep thee (thee, emphatic 
and preminent) from (from out of the 


d Philaveo. 


hefore thy feet, and to know that L 
loved thee, 
didst- keep the word of my patience, 
will 


10 Boenuse thou 


keep thee from thie azreiu o 


hour of temptation, which is about 

to come upon Pall the warld, to try anuke ina. 
them that dwell “upon the earth, ¢ tes. xiv.17. 
the earth It +4] come quickly : 


© hiold fast + ienotd us 
omilted by 


all our oid 
ever.3. ch. ii. 25, 


chy i, 8. & said. 7,12, 20. 
midst of: but whether by amenity from, 
ov by being brought safe through, the pre- 
position does uot clearly define) the hour 
of temptation (the appointed season of 
sore trial: literally, of the temptation, of 
the well-known and signal temptation. 
But the article eannot be expressed in 
English, because it would unavoidably 
heeome the anteeedent to “which” fol- 
lowing) which is about to come upon the 
whole world (the time imported is that 
prophesied of in Matt. xxiv. 21 1h, vis. 
the great tine of trouble whieh shall be 
before the Lord's seegud coming. As such, 
it is immediately connected with I come 
quickly following), to try them that 
dwell upon the earth (see ch. viii. 13, &e., 
where the expression applies to those who, 
are not of the church of Christ. In this 
great trial, the servants of Christ shall be 
kept safe, ch. vii. 3. The trial of the 
templation will operate in two ways: on 
the faithful, by bringing out their fidelity ; 
on the unfaithful and unbelieving, by 
hardening them in their impenitence, see 
ch. ix. 20, 21, xvi. 11, 21. The Ex- 
positors lave im imany cases gone away 
trom this broad and obvious meaning here, 
and have sought to identify the hour of 
temptation with various periads of trial 
and perseeution of the Chureh: a line of 
interpretation carrying its own refutation 
with it in the very terms used in the text. 
Thus Grotins understands it of the per- 
sceution under Nero; Lyra, of the future 
inerease of that under Domitian, which 
was raging as -the Apostle wrote: others, 
of those under Trajau : others again, of the 
troubles which should arise on account of 
Antichrist, which is nearer the mark), 

i1.] I come quickly (these words, which 
in different senses and with varying re- 
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that which thou 
rent take fthy erown. 


g Kurs vii. 
2. Gal.ti 9. 


hehiiaz® never more go out: 
rive 1 & _ 


XML 4, 


ferenees form the burden of this whole 
hook, are here manifestly to be taken as an 
encouragement and eomfort to the Phila- 
delphian chureh, arising from the near- 
ness of the Lord’s coming to reward her ; 
eompare thy crown below): hold fast that 
which thou hast (this, in the language 
of these Epistles, imports any advantage, 
or progress in grace, already possessed ; 
eompare ch, ii. 6, “This thou hast, that” 

. This is regarded as a treasure, to be 
firmly grasped, as against those who are 
ever ready to snatch it away. In this ease 
it was a rich treasure indeed: compare 
yv. 8, 10), that no one take (snatch away : 
but here the fignre stops: it is not for 
himself that the robber would snateh it, 
but merely to deprive the possessor. So 
we have, to “ take peace out of the earth,” 
ch. vi. 4) thy crown. 12.) The 
reward of the conqueror. He that con- 
quereth, I will make him a pillar in the 
temple of my God (i.e. he shall have a 
fixed and important plaee in the glorified 
charch hereafter. That this, and nothing 
referring to any honour or dignity in the 
church militant, or in that as leading on 
to the church triumphant is intended, ts 
manifest from the whole diction of this 
passage, as well as from comparing the 
correspouding promises, whieh all refer to 
the blessings of the future state of glory. 
It is no objeetion to this view, that in the 
heavenly Jerusalem there is no temple, 


eh. xxi. 22: but rather a corroboration of 


it. That glorious city is all temple, and 
Christ’s victorious ones are its living 
stones and pillars. ‘Thus as Diisterdieck 
well remarks, the imagery of the chureh 
nilitaut, 1 Cor. iii. 16 ff; Eph. ii. 19 ih; 
1 Pet. il. 5 f0., is transferred to the church 
triumphant, but with this difference, that 
the saints are no longer the stones merely, 
but now the pillars themselves, standing 
in their immovable firmness. On my 
God, see note on ch. ii. 7), and out of it 
he shall never more go out (thie subject is 
not the pillar, but he that conquereth ; 
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2 THe that over- 
eometh, I will make lin €a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall 
and ANE walt 
write upon him the name of my God, 
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hold that fast which thou 
hast, that no man take thy 
crown. 31° Him that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar 
iu the temple of my God, 
and he shall go no more 
‘out: and I will write upon 
him the name of my God, 
and the name of the city 





and the sense, that he who is thus fixed in 
his cternal place as a pillar in the heavenly 
temple, will never more, from any canse, 
depart from it. Those Commentators who 
have understood the promise of the ehurch 
militant, have been obliged to take the 
going out as passive, shall not be cast out. 
Lyra takes it in both senses—‘ neither by 
apostasy, nor by exeommunieation.” And 
thus except that the latter word will have 
no pluee, we may well understand the 
general tern here used: none shall thrust 
him out, nor shall he be any more in 
danger of falling, and thus thrusting him- 
self out. It is well worth noticing the 
recorded fact, that Philadelphia was 
notorious for calamities by earthquake. 
The language in which Strabo describes 
this is remarkable in connexion with this 
promise of the pillar which should not be 
moved: “ Philadelphia cannot trust to 
its walls, but day by day they are more or 
less shaken and crack. And the inha- 
bitants always take into aceount these 
accidents of their land, and build with 
reference to its character.” And still more 
so in another place: “The city of Phila- 
delphia is full of earthquakes ; the walls 
are constantly cracking, and some part or 
other of the city is always in trouble, 
wherefore the inhabitants are scanty.” 
Taeitns tells us, that in the reign of 
Tiberius, when the twelve e‘ties of pro- 
consular Asia were overthrown by an carth- 
quake, Philadelphia suffered, and was in 
eonseqnence exensed its taxes, and in 
common with the others entrusted to a 
senatorian eommissioner to repair): and I 
will write upon him (the conqueror; not 
the pillar) the name of my God (some think 
of the mitre breastplate of the high priests, 
on whieh was inscribed “ Holiness to the 
Lord,” Exod. xxviii. 86. But this does 
not seem applicable here, where, from this 
and the following particulars, it is rather 
a blessed belonging to God and the holy 
city and Christ, that is imported, than the 
priestly office of the glorified Christian), 
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whieh cometh i Gal ie 26, 


odie 


(rod,-— eho xan 3, La 


Led He Wehoxsii 


New , 
beh in 7, 


Hae. 


upon him ay vew remei that hath an ear, let lim hear what 


13 He that hath an ear, let! 
hint hear what the Spirit, 
saith wntto the churches. | 
Nolind unto 
of the church of the Lao- 


diveans write; 


Mt And 


These things | things 


Sul and true witness, the 
begianing of the creation 
of God; %T kaow thy | 
works, that thou art nei-| 
ther vold aor hot: L would | 


ming of 


art neither 


and the name of the city of my God, the 
new Jerusalem, which descendeth out of 
heaven from my God (on the whole, see 
th. xxi. 2, 3, and notes. It is possible, 
that the nune Jehovah Shannnah, Ezek. 


xlviii, 35, may be meant; bnt hardly 
probable, seeing that the Holy Name 


itself has before been mentioned as in- 
seribed on him. The inscription of the 
name of the eity would betoken citizen- 
ship),—and mine own new name (uot the 
name mentioned ch. xix. 16, which ts 
known and patent, but that indicated ch. 
xix. 12, “which none knowelh but Him- 
se/f :” tor this is clearly pointed at by the 
word new. By the inscription on him of 
this new name of the glorified Saviour 
is declared, that he belongs to Him in TTis 
new and glorious state of eternal rest 
and triumph). 13.] See above, ch. 
ii. 7, 

14—22.] Tne Mristie To THE CUURCH 
wn Laopicea. And to the angel (it, 
the bishop or ruler, see on ch. i. 20) of the 
church in Laodicea write; These things 
saith the Amen (see Isniah. Christ is 
the Amen, inasmuch as His words shall 
never pass away, bnt shall find certain 
ratification, This, and not the particular 
ease which is treated in 2 Cor. i. 20, seems 
to be the reference here, where not the 
ratitieation of promises merely, but general 
fidelity and certainty are concerned: as 
Arvethas says, “‘Lhis is the same as (hese 
things saith the true Ore: for Anwn 
means yea, There is then yea in ull 
things said of iin; i.e. all is truth, and 
none a lie’’), the faithful and true witness 
(there docs not seem in this title to be any 
allusion to the prophecies which are about 


nnto 


cold nor hot: 


the Spirit saith unto the churches. 


the the 


aneel of 


the aagel ehureh fot Laodicen write; ™ These fA ll one 
suith the 
saith the Amen, the faith. tal and trae witness, ° the begin 
the 
vy know thy works, 





Amen, "the faith- miso" 
xix ILA 
xB 
ver 7, 

o Col. i, 18. 


creation — of 


God ; 
that thou Per? 
T would 


to follow in cb. iv. th as some have ima- 
e@ined. Far rather does it) substantiate 
the witness borne in the Epistle itself, as 
we have seen in the case of the other 
introductions), the beginning of the crea- 
tion of God (see Vol. i. 15, and note. In 
Him the whole creation of God is begun 
and conditioned: He is its seurce and 
primary fountain-head. The mere word 
beginning would adinit the meaning that 
Christ is the first-created being: see 
Gen, xlix. 3; Deut. xxi 17; and Proy. 
vill, 22. And so the Arians here take it, 
and some who have followed them. Rut 
every consideration of the requirements of 
the context, and of the Person of Christ 
as set forth to us in this book, is against 
any such view. Diisterdiceck asks the 
questions, “Tow conld Christ write if 
it were only this” present Epistle, if He 
were himself a ereature? Tow conld 
every creature in heaven and earth adore 
finn, if He were one of themselves [ch. 
xix. 10)? We need only think of the 
appellation of our Lord as the Alpha and 
Omega [ch. xxii. 13: compare i. 8) in its 
necessary fulness of import, and we shall 
see that jn the Alpha les the necessity of 
His being the beginning of the Creation, 
as in the Omega that of His coming to 
bring the visible creation to an end ’’): 
I know thy works, that (see above, 
ver. 1, where the construction is the 
same: I have thy whole conrse of lite 
before me, and its testimony is, that . . .) 
thou art neither cold nor hot (the peenliar 
use of the similitude of physical cold and 
heat here, makes it necessary to interpret 
the former of the two somewhat difvrently 
to its common acceptation: so that while 
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beeause thou art lukewarm, 
180 two orour neither thot nor cold, I shall soon 


three oldest 
MSS, and 
nost of the 
later ones. 
q Hos. sii 8. 
I Cor. iv. 3. 


Dp? 


that thou of all 


spue thee out of my mouth. 
cause thou sayest,¢I am rich, and| 


III. 


| AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


thou wert eold or hot. 
16 So then because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, £ will spue 
thee out of my mouth. 
7 Because thou sayest, I 
am rich, and increased 


and 


17 Be- 


I have become wealthy, and have! with goods, and have need 
need of nothing; and knowest not 
others 


of nothing; and knowest 
ant. the aot that thou art wretched, 
aad iniserable, and poor, 


tov the tera Wretched one, and ft the pitiable| aud blind, and naked: 8 


drine and the 
later MSN, 
The reading 
ts in some 
confusion, 
the ather 


anerent MSS, being divided. risa.ly. 1. 


hot [compare Rom. sii, 11] keeps its 
meaning of ferrenf, warm and earnest in 
the life of faith and love, cold) caunot 
here mean “dead and cold,” as we say of 
the listless and careless professor ot’ re- 
ligion: tor this is just what these Lao- 
diceans were, and what is expressed by 
the word rendered lukewarm below. So 
that we must, so to speak, go further inte 
coldness for the meaning of cold, and 
take it as signifying, not only entirely 
without the spark of spiritual life, but 
also and chietly, by consequence, openly 
belonging to the world withont, and 
having no part nor lot in Christ’s church, 
and actively opposed to it. This, as 
well as the opposite state of spiritual fer- 
your, would be an intelligible and plainly- 
marked condition : at all events, free from 
that danger of mixed motive and dis- 
regarded prineiple which belongs to the 
lukewarm state: inasmuch as a man iz 
earnest, be he right or wrong, is ever a 
better man than one professing what he 
does not feel. This nevessity of inter- 
pretation here has been mach and properly 
pressed hy soine of the Inter Commenta- 
tors, but was by the older ones very gene- 
rally nissed, and the coldness interpreted 
of the mere negative absence of spiritual 
life): would that thou wert cold or hot: so 
(expresses the actual relation of fuets to the 
wish just expressed, as uot fulfilling it : 
“seeing that this is not so”) because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither hot nor 
cold, I shall soon spue thee out of my 
mouth (it being the known effect of the 
taking of Inkewarm water, to produce 
vomiting. I shall soon is a mild 
expression, carrying with it a possibility 
of the determination being changed, de- 
pendently on a change in the state of the 
chareh). 17, 18.] In these verses, the 


one, and poor and blind and naked :|cowzsel thee to buy of ime 


IST counsel thee "to buy of me ¢ 
Matt, xiii. 44, & xxv. 9. 


old gold tried in the fire, that 
\ 


lukewarmuess is further expanded, as in- 
ducing miserable unconsciousness ot detect 
and need, and empty self-sufficiency. And 
the charge eomes in the form: of solenn 
and affectionate counsel. Because (forms 
the reason of L advise below: seeing that) 
thou sayest [that] I am rich, and am 
become wealthy, and have need in no- 
thing (the three expressions form a_ cli- 
max: the first giving the act of being 
rich, the second the process of having 
become so [in which there is not mercly 
ontward fact, but some self-laudation : 
see Hosea xt, 8], the third the result, 
self-sufticinzness. From the whole eon- 
text it is evident that mot, as many have 
imagined, outward worldly wealth, but 
imagined spiritual riches, are in question. 
The imagined spiritual self-sufficingness 
was doubtless the natural growth of an 
outwardly prosperous condition: but the 
great self-deceit of which the Lord here 
eomplains was not concerning worldly 
wealth, which was a patent faet, but 
coneerning spiritual, which was a base- 
less fiction), and knowest not that thou 
(emphatie; ‘thou, of all others ;” cor- 
responding to the use of the articles 
below) art the wretched and the ritiable 
one (in both cases, as distinguished above 
others, as the person to whom above all 
others the epithets belong. And these 
epithets are especially oppused to the idea 
that there was no want of any thing), and 
poor and blind and naked (observe, the 
counsel which follows takes up these three 
poiuts in order, thereby bringing them out 
as distinct trom and not subordinate to the 
two preceding), I advise thee (there is a 
deep irony in this word. One who has 
need of nothing, yet needs counsel on the 
vital points ot’ self-preservation) to buy 
(at the cost only of thy good self-opinion. 
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thou mayest be vich; and 
waite raimeat, that thon 
mayest be elothed, and 
that the of thy 
nakedness do not appear; 
and anoint thine eyes ath 
eyesalve, that thou mayest 
see. 194s manyas I love, 


fresh 


shame 


eye-sulve F 





That a pauper should be advised to bey 
gold and raiment, and ofntment, might of 
itself shew what kind of buying is meant, 
even if Isa, lv. 1, ¢ Nay, without money 
aad without price,” had wot clearly detined 
it. Yee notwithstanding such clear warn- 
ing not to go wrong, the Roman-Catholic 
expositors Ihave here again handled the 
word of God deceittully, and explained, as 
Lyra, * Buy, ie. with good works ;” 
Cornelins-a-lapide, * ‘Phe word buy sig- 
hifies that a aman must do many things 
and contribute many things in order to 
be fit to receive these gifts from God.” 
Fhe teri, in fact, continues the irony. 
“AH this lofty self-suificieney must be 
expended in the Inbonr of getting from 
Me these absolute necessaries.” So most 
of the later expositors. So even the 
QNoman-Cathohe Stern, but disguising the 
truth under an appearance of sone price 
being given: “What is the price? Has 
not the Lord Himself said that she is poor 
and pitiable and uaked and wretched ? 
She must give up her heart to Christ, 
her feelings, thoughts, and aetive work ; 
must entirely give up herself to the Lord 
for His own possession, Matt. xiii. 15, 167°) 
gold from me (who am the source of all 
true spiritual wealth, Eph. ii. 8) [fresh] 
burnt from the fire (the from gives the 
sense of being just fresh from the burning 
or smelting, and thus not only tried by the 
process, but bright and new trom = the 
furnace. This is better than, with many 
Commentators, to make the from almo-t 
equivalent to dy, signifying the source 
from which the darnaing comes. Jn 
the interpretation, this gold represents all 
spiritual wealth, in its sterling reality, as 
contrasted with that merely imaginary 
sort on which the Laodiceans prided them- 
selves, It is narrowing it too much to 
interpret it as charity, or faith, or indeed 
any one spiritnal grace, as distinguished 
from the sum total of them all), that thou 
mayest be (literally, mayest have become, 
viz, by the purchase) rich; and white gar- 
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ments (Diisterdieck rightly remarks that 
the white garments are distinet from the 
gold only in being a different image in the 
torm of expression, not really in the thing 
siguificd, On the meaning, sec ver. 4, 
ch. vil, dt, xix. 8. The lack of sighteous- 
ness, which can he only bought from Christ, 
and that at the price of all tuncied righte- 
ousness of our own, is just as much a 
poverty us the other), that thou mayest 
be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness be not made manifest (the 
choice of the word scems as if some par- 
ticnlar time were in view when such 
mianitestation would take place. It we 
are to assign one, it will naturally be that 
of the Lord’s coming, when “we must all 
be made manifest before the judgment- 
seat of Christ,’ 2 Cor. v.10: when the 
Lord of the Church will come to see his 
guests, and all not clad in the wedding 
robe will be east ont, Matt. xxii. 11 th); 
and collyrium (vye-salye; the use of 
which is apparent from what follows. 
The eollyrium was so called from its 
shape, being a stick or roll of ointment for 
the eyes, in the shape of a bread-cake) to 
anoint thine eyes, that thou mayest see 
(in the spiritual interpretation, this colly- 
rium will import the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit, which, like the gold of Ils un- 
searchable riches, aud the white garment 
ot His righteousness, is to be obtained 
trom Him, John xvi. 7, 14; Acts ii. 33; 
and also at the price of the surrender 
ot our own fancied wisdom. The analogy 
of 1 John ii. 20, 27 is not to be over- 
looked: see notes at those places). 

19.] Importing that these rich proofs of’ 
Christ’s love are only to be songht by 
such as the Laodiceans in the way of 
rebuke and chastisement: and reeipro- 
cally, as tending not to despair, bnt 
to encouragement, that rebuke and chas- 
tisement are no signs of rejection from 
Christ, but of His abiding and pleading 
love, even to the lukewarm and careless. 
I (emphatically prefixed: L, for my part: 
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as L lov 


zealous therefore, and repent. 
at the 
~ifany man hear my voice, 
and open the door, ¥T will come m 


U CANT. ¥.2, 


hold, "I. stand 
knock : 


x Luke xii. 87. 


y John xiv. 23. 


to him, and will sup with lim, and 
*t [te that overcometh, 


he with me. 


it is one of My ways, which are unlike 
men’s ways), as many as I love (not, as 
Grotius, “meaning those whom FE have de- 
termined only not to cast out and abjure ;” 

but in its falest and most blessed sense. 
Nor is the assertion addressed only to the 
better portion of the church, but to all, 
us a gracious call to repentance; as-is 
evident from the words next following), I 
rebuke and chasten (the reluking, the 
conviucing of sin, producing conviction, 
is a portion of the Lord’s chastening: the 
latter may extend very much wider than 
the former, even to judgments and personal 
infliction, which, however they may sub- 
serve the purpose of corricting, are not, 
properly speaking, part of it. ‘ Rebuke 
pertains to words, chastisement to stripes.” 
Anshert); be zealous then (in thy habit 
of Christi life), and repent (begin that 
life of zeal by an act, decisive and effective, 
of change of purpose. Change of purpose 
must, in the fact, precede zeal, which is 
the effectual working in a man’s life of that 
change of purpose). 20.|] Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock (the re- 
ferenee to Sol. Song, v. 2, is too plain 
to be for a moment doubted: and if’ so, 
the interpretation must be grounded in 
that conjugal relation between Christ and 
the church,—Christ and the  soul,—of 
which that mysterious book is expressive. 
This being granted, we may well say, that 
the vivid depiction of Christ sfauding at 
the door is introduced, to bring home to 
the lukewarm and carcless church the trath 
of Ilis constant presence, which she was 
so deeply forgetting, Tis Awocking was 
taking place partly by the utterance of 
these very rebukes, partly hy every intor- 
ference in judgment and in merey. When- 
ever His hand is heard, He is knocking at 
the door. But it is not His lind only that 
may be heard: see below): if any man 
hear my voice (here we have more than 
the mere sound of his knock: He speaks. 
See Acts xii, 13 f., “ds Peter kuocked 
at the door”. . . “when she kuew Peter's 
voice.”—In that case we must conecive 
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I rebuke aud chasten: be 
zealous therefore, and re- 
peut. 3" Behold, I stand 
at the door, aud knock: 
ifany man hear my voice, 
and opcu the door, I will 
come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with 
me. °' To him that over- 
cometh will L grant to sit 


20 Be- 


door, and) 





“Who is there 2?” 
answered. It may 


Rhoda to have asked, 
nnd Peter to have 
not be uninstructive to fill up this con- 
nexion in a similar manner. “Tt is 1,” 
is an answer the sonl may often hear, if it 
will enquire the reason of an unexpected 
knock at the door of its slumbers; or we 
may compare Sol. Song, v. 2, “ Zé és the 
voice of my belorel that kuocketh, saying, 
Open to me”), and open the door (lite- 
rally, “shall have heard,’ “shall have 
opened :” bat it would be pedantry thus 
to render in our language. On the sense, 
see Sol. Song, v. 6. Our verse is a 
striking and decisive testimony to the prac- 
tical frecdom of our will to receive or reject 
the heavenly Guest: without the récogui- 
tion of which, the love and tenderness of 
the saying become a hideous mockery. 
We then open the door to Christ, when we 
adit Him, Ilis voice, His Sa arianne: His 
example, to a share in our inner counsels 
and sources of action. To say that this 
‘an be done without His grace, is igno- 
ranee: to say it is done ouly by that grace 
irresistibly exerted, is far worse,—it is, to 
deprive Ilis gracious pleadings of all mean- 
ing), I will enter in to him, and I will sup 
with him, and he with me (the imagery is 
taken from the usages of intimate hospi- 
tality. But whereas in these it would be 
merely the guest who would sup with the 
host who lets him in, here the guest becomes 
himself the host, because He is the bread 
of life, and the Giver of the great feast of 
fit things and of the great marriage ee 
(Matt. viii, 11, xxv. V ff; Rev. xix. 7, 9]. 
Jolin is especially fond of reporting 
these sayings of reciprocity which our Lord 
uttered; campare John vi. 56 [x. 38], xiv. 
20, xv. 4, 5, xvii. 21, 26. This blessed ad- 
mission of Chiist into our hearts will lead 
to His becoming our guest, ever present 
with us and sharing in all our blessings— 
aud, which is even more, to our being ever 
in close union with Him, partaking ever of 
His fulness, until we sit down at His table 
in Wis Kingdom).—He that conquereth 
(see above, ch. i, 26, and ver. 12, for the 
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with me in my throne, cren to hime * will I eri int to stt with mez A He Laie 88. 


as I also overcame, and 
am set down with omy 
Father ia his throne. | 
22 He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the 
Spirit satth unto the} 
churches, 

IV. After this I look. | 
ed, and, behold, a door w: aa| 


opened in heaven: and the 
first voice which I heard | heaven : 


and 
his throne. 


IV. 


and, 


construction), I will give to him to sit 
(in the blessed life of glory hereafter: such 
promises cannot be regarded, as this hy 
some, us partially fulfilled in this lite: for 
thus the folowing analogy, “ as Ladso, &e.” 
would fail) with me (compare Jolin xvii. 2 £) 
on my throne (have a share in My kingly 
power, as ch. ii. 27, xx. 6), as I also con- 
quered, and sat down with my Father 
on His throne (the past tenses refer to 
the historical faets of the Resurreetion and 
Ascension. By the latter, Christ sat down 
at the right hand of God, or of the throne 
of God, as Heb. xii, 2. No distinction 
must be made between the tlirone of the 
Father, on which Christ sits, and that of 
Christ, on which the victorious believer is 
to sit with Ilim: they are one and the 
same, called “the throne of God and 
the Lamb,” ch. xxit. 1; and the glory of 
the redeemed will be a participation in 
that of the Father and the Son, John 
xvii. 22).— Doubtless the occurrence of 
this, the highest and most glorious of all 
the promises, in this pluce, is to be ex- 
plained not entirely from any especial 
aptness to the eirenmstances of the Lao- 
dicean chureh, though such has been at- 
tempted to be assigned (e.g. by Ebrard 
— because the victory over lukewarmness 
would be so much more difhcult than that 
in any other ease], but also from the fiet of 
its ocenrring at the end ot all the Epistles, 
aud as it were gathering them all into one. 
It must not be forgotten too, that the 
words, I sat down with my Father on 
His throne, form a link to the next part 
of the heok, where we soon, ch. v. 5, 6, 
real, And I saw in the midst of the 
throne ... a Lamb standing, as it were 
slain. 22.| See on ch. ii. 7. 

From this poiut begins the Revelation 
proper, extending to tle end of the book. 
And herein we have a first great portion, 
embracing chapp. iv.—xi., the opening of 
the seals and the sounding of the trumpets. 


in my throne, 
sat down with my Father in 


et lim hear what the Spirit 


as Io also overcame, 





“24 Tlethat hath an ear, « 
saith 


unto the churches. 
! After these 
behold, 


and 


thines I saw, 


a door set open in 


the former — voice seb. i. 
But preparatory to both these series of 
revelations, we Jhave deseribed to us in 


chapp. iv. v., the heavenly scenery which 
furnishes the local gronnd for these visions. 
Of these, ch. iv. is properly the scene 
itself: ch. v. being a further unfolding 
of its details with a view to the vision of 
the seals which is to follow. So that we 
have, — 

Cu. TV. 1—11.] Tne viston or Gon’s 
PRESENCE IN HEAVEN. ‘ Decrees respect- 
ing the fortunes of the future rest with God, 
and trom Him eonies the revelation of them 
through Jesus Christ. Henee the Revela- 
tion begins with the imparting to the Apos- 
tle, through Christ, of the vision of God's 
presence.” De Wette. 

1.} After these things (or, “after this,” 
—is a formula frequently oecurring in 
this book, and nowhere indieating a break 
in the ecstatic state of the Seer, but only the 
suceession of separate visions. Those are 
mistaken, ec. g. Bengel, Hengstenberg, who 
imagine an interval, here and in the other 
places, during which the Scer wrote down 
that which had been previously revealed to 
him. The whole is coneeived as imparted 
in one continuous revelation consisting of 
many parts. See below on ver. 2) I saw 
(not with the bodily eye, but with the eye 
of eestatic vision, as throughout the book. 
lle is throughout ia the Spirit. Ht is not 
L looked, asin A. V.: not the direeting of 
the Seer’s attention which discovers the 
door to him, but the simple reception of 
the vision which is recorded), and, behold, 
a door set open (not, was opened, as A. V., 
which gives the idea that the Seer wit- 
nessed the act of opening. For the same 
reason the word “opened” is objeetion- 
able, as it may be mistaken for the past 
tense of the neuter verb fo open) in 
heaven (notice the diflerence between this 
vision and that in Ezek. i. 1; Matt. iii. 
16; Acts vi. 56, x. 11. In those, the 
heaven itself parts asunder, and discloses 
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which I heard as of a trumpet talk- 
ing with me, saying, "Come up 


beh. si. 12, 





euias hither, cand 1 will shew thee things 
which must be hereafter. 

ach ito immediately “Twas in the spirit: 

oem and, behold, ¢a throne was there in 

are 36 heaven, and one sitting upon the 

DSN a throne. 3 And le that sat, fin 

waltouw appearance like a jasper and a 


rezexies. sardine stone: fand 

the vision to these below on earth: here 
the heaven, the house or palace of God 
[Ps. xi. 4, xviii. 6, xxix. 9], remains 
firmly shut to those on carth, but a door is 
opened, and the Seer is rapt in the Spirit 
through it. Heneeforth usually he looks 
from the heaven down on the carth, seeing 
however both alike, and being present im 
either, as the localities of his various visions 
require): and the former voice (inuch cou- 
fusion has been introduced here by render- 
ing, as A. V., “ the first voice which,” &e., 
giving the idea that it means, first after 
the door was seen set open; whereas it 
is the voice which I heard at first, viz. 
in ch. i. 10) which I heard (at the 
beginning) as of a trumpet speaking 
with me (viz. ch. i. 10. This clause is 
not predicative, “was as. . - as A. Vv. 
and Treg. The construction simply is— 
“Dehold, a door... and the voice...” 
both clauses being dependent on + behold.” 
—The voiee is not that of Christ, but of 
some undefined heavenly being or angel. 
As Diisterdieck observes, all we can say of 
it is that it is the same voice as that in 
ch. i. 10, which there, ver. 17, is followed 
by that of onr Lord, not “as of a 
trumpet,” but “as of many waters,” as 
stated hy auticipation in ver. 15), saying, 
Come up hither (viz. through the opened 
door), and I will shew thee (it is snr- 
prising how Stier can allege this I will 
shew thee asa proof that the Lord Him- 
self only can be speaking: compare ch. xxi. 
9, 10, xxii. 8, 9, which latter place is de- 
cisive against him) the things which must 
(of prophetic necessity) take place after 
these things (so literally : viz., the things 
now present: as in ch. i, 19, but the 
things not being the same in the two 
cases, So that after these things has 
very much the general meaning given by 
the “hereafter” of the A. V.: this clause 
corresponds to “which are about to happen 
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was asit were of a trumpet 
talking with me; which 
said, Come up hither, and 
L will shew thee things 
which must be hereafter. 
2 And immediately I was 
in the spirit: and, behold, 
a throne was set in heaven, 
and oue sat ox the throne. 
3 And he that sat was to 
look upon like a jasper 
and a sardine stone: and 
there was @ reinbow round 


2 And 


after these things” of eh. i. 19). 

2.] Immediately I was (became) in the 
Spirit (i.e. Fo experienced a new accession 
of the Spirit’s powerful influence, which 
transported me thither: “ T was ina trance 
of ecstasy 2” see on ch. i. 10. it is hardly 
eredible that any scholar should have pro- 
posed to understand “ there” atter was, 
“immediately [ was there in the Spirit :” 
but this was done by Zullig, and has found 
an advocate in England in De. Maitland): 
and, behold, a throne stood (the A. V. “ was 
sel,” gives too much the idea that the 
placing of the throne formed part of the 
vision : “day”? would be our best word, but 
we do not use it of any thing so lofty as a 
throne. IL have theretore adopted was 
there, as best, indicating mere position) 
in heaven, and upon the throne one sitting 
(called henecforward throughout the book, 
He that sitteth upon the throne, and 
being the Kternal Vather [not as Lyra, 
the Three-One God; for He that sitteth 
ou the throne is distingnished in ch. vi. 16, 
vil. 10 from the Son, and in ver. 5 from the 
Holy Spirit}: see ch. vil. 10, xix. 4, where 
we read expressly “fo God that sitteth 
upon the throne?’ So that it is not for 
the reasons sometimes suggested, that the 
Name is not expressed: e.g. on aceount 
of the Jewish unwillingness to express the 
sacred Name: or, that the mind has no 
figure and the tongue no word by which 
to express tt. The simple reason seems to 
be, as assigned by Hengstenberg and Diis- 
terdieck, that St. John would deseribe 
sthmply that which he saw, as he saw it, 
For the same reason he docs not name 
Christ. expressly in the first vision, ch. i. 
13): and he that sat (no need to snpply 
“was 2? the nominatives are all correlative 
afier behold) like in appearance (lit. “iz 
vision,” “in sight,” as A. V. in the next 
clause) to a Jasper and sardine stone (the 
jasper appears to have been a beautiful 
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stone of various wavy eolonrs, semi-opaque, 
granulous in texture, used in ancient times 
for gems and ornaments, but in more 
modern ones on a larger scale for pave- 
ments und tables. The altar in Canter- 
bury Cathedral stands on a platform of 
yellow jasper pavement, 30 feet by If fect. 
The sardine is a red stone, connmponly sup- 
posed to answer to our cornelian, But 
* Epiphanius, in his treatise on the twelve 
stones in Aarou's breastplate, says of it, 
that it isa Babylonian stone, blood red in 
colour, like the gleam of the sardine fish 
when pickled, and sem-opaque, — Several 
of the Commeatators have said much on 
the syinbolie significance of these stones as 
representing the glory of God. Thus much 
ouly seems, ino the grest uncertainty and 
variety of views, to stand firm for as: that 
it the jasper is to be taken as inch, xsi. 11, 
as, by the reference there to the glory of 
God it certainly seems it must, then it 
represents a watery crystalline brightness, 
whereas the sardine is on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be fiery red, Thus we shall have 
ample material for symbolic meaning: 
whether, as some take it, of the one great 
judgment by water [or of baptism], and 
the other by fire, —as others, of the good- 
ness of God in nature [jasper being taken 
as green | und His severity in judgment,— 
as Ausbert, of the divinity and humanity 
(heeause Ilis humanity at the time of Tis 
passion was tinged with blood], &c., or as 
the moderns mostly, of the holiness of God 
and His jnstiee. This last seems to me the 
more probable, especially as the same mix- 
ture of white light with fire seems to per- 
vade the Old Testament and Apoealyptie 
visions of the divine majesty. Compare 
Ivek. i. 4, vill. 2; Dan, vii, 9: und our 
eh. i. Lt, x. 1.) But nothing can be eon- 
fidently asserted, in our ignoranee of the 
precise import of the jasper): and a rain- 
bow (Gen. ix. P2—17; Ezek. i. 28) round 
about the throne (i.¢. in all probability, 
surrounding the throne vertically, as a 


t they had is omitted by olf our MSS, and versions. 


niubus; not horizontally), like to the ap- 
pearance of an emerald (on this name, in 
(rreek “ smaraydus,” all seem agreed, that 
it represents the stone so well known among 
us as the emerald, of a lovely green eolour. 
Almost all the Commentators think of the 
gracious and federal character of the bow 
ot God, Gen, ix. 12—17. Nor is it any 
objection to this that the bow or glory here 
is green, instead of prismatic: the fori is 
that of the covenant bow, the colour even 
more refreshing and more direetly syiu- 
bolizing grace and mercy. So fur at least 
we anay be sure of as to the symbolism of 
this appearance of Him that sitteth on the 
throne: that the brightness of His glory 
and fire of His judgment is ever girded by, 
and found within, the refreshment and 
surety of Ifis mercy and goodness. So 
that, as Diisterdieck says well, “This fun- 
dameutal vision contains all that may serve 
for terror to the enemies, and consolation 
to the friends, of Him that sitteth on the 
throne...”). 

4.) The assessors of the enthroned One. 
—The construction atter behald still eon- 
tinues. And round the throne twenty-four 
thrones (i. e.) evidently smaller thrones, 
and probably lower than the throne): and 
upon the twenty-four thrones, elders sit- 
ting, clothed in white garments; and 
on their heads golden crowns (these 
twenty-four elders are not angels, as 
maintained by some, as is shewn {not 
by ch. v. 9, as generally argued, even by 
Elliott, vol. i. p. SI f.s see text there : but] 
by their white robes and CrOWNE, the res 
wards of endurance, ch. iii. 5, ii. 10,—but 
representatives of the Church, as generally 
understood. But if so, what sort of’ repre- 
sentatives, and why twenty-tourin number ? 
This has been variously answered. The 
usual understanding has been that of our 
earliest Commentator, Vietorinus; 9 who 
says, “twelve Apostles, and as many VPa- 
triarchs.” And this is in all probability 
right in the main: the key to the inter- 
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pretation being the analogy with the say- 
ings of onr Lord to the Apostles, Matt. xix. 
28; Luke xxii. 30. That those sayings do 
not regard the same session as this, is 
no argument against the inference from 
analogy. The Abbot Joachim brings 
against this view that the twelve patriarehs 
were not personally holy men, and never 
are held up as distinguished in the Old 
Testament. But this obviously is no valid 
objection. It is not the personal charac- 
ters, but the symbolieal, that are here in 
question. It might be said with eyual 
justice that the number of the actual 
Apostles is not definitely twelve. It is no 
small confirmation of the view, that in 
eh. xv. 3, we tind the double idea of the 
chureh, as made up of Old Testament and 
New Testament saints, plainly revealed to 
St. John; for he heard the vietorious saints 
sing the song of Moses, aud the song of the 
Lamb. Sve also ch. xxi. 12, 114, where the 
twelve gates of the New Jerusalem sre 
inscribed with the names of the twelve 
tribes, and its twelve foundations with 
those of the twelve Apostles. Various 
other interpretations are given in my 
Greek Test.). 5.] And out of the 
throne go forth (the tense is ehanged, and 
the narrative assumes the direet form, 
which, however, is immediately dropped 
again, and the aceumulation of details re- 
sumed) lightnings and voices and thun- 
ders (the imagery scems to be in analogy 
with that in the Old Testament, where 
Gou’s presenee to give his law was thus 
accompanied: Exod. xix. 16; where light- 
nings and voices oceur in juxtaposition as 
here, Tf this idea be eorrect, then we 
have here represented the sovereignty and 
almightiness of God): and seven lamps 
(the former eonstruction is resumed) of 
fire burning before the throne [itself |, 
which are the seven Spirits of God (sce 
notison eh. i. 4, v. 6. These seein to re- 
present the Holy Spirit: in his sevenfold 
working : in his enlightening aud cheering 
as well as his purifying and consuming 
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and there were seven 
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before the throne, which 
are the seven Spirits of 
God. ® And before the 
throne there was @ sea 
of glass like unto crystal: 


n Exon. xxxviii. 8. ch. xv, 2. 


agency. So most Commentators. De 
Wette and Ebrard regard the representa- 
tion as that of the Holy Spirit, the prin- 
ciple of physieal and spiritual life, which 
appears only wrong by being too limited. 
Hengstenberg is quite beside the mark in 
confidently [as usual] confining the inter- 
pretation of the lamps of fire to the con- 
suming power of the Spirit in judgment. 
The fact of the parallel ch. v. 6 speaking 
of seven eyes, and such texts as eh. xxi. 235 
Ps. exix. 105, should have kept him from 
this mistake. The whoie of this glorious 
vision is of a composite and twofold nature : 
comfort is mingled with terror, the fire of 
love with the fire of judgment): and be- 
fore the throne as it were a sea of glass 
(not, “glassy,” as rendered by Eliott: the 
word deseribes not the appearance, but the 
material, of the sea: it appeared like a sea 
of glass—so clear, and so ealm) like to 
erystal (and that not common glass, which 
among the ancients was, as we see from its 
remains, cloudy and semi-opaque, but like 
roek crystal for transparency and beauty, 
as Vietorinus, ‘clear water, steady, un- 
ruflled by the wind.’ Compare by way of 
eontrast her that sitteth on the mary 
waters, the multitudinous and turbulent 
waters, ch. xvii. 1.—In seeking the explana- 
tion of this, we must first track the image 
from its Old Test. earlier usage. There, in 
Exod. xx‘v. 10, we have in the Septnagint 
version, “dad they saw the place where 
the God of Israel stood: and that which 
was under His feet was as it were work 
of sapphire bricks, and as the appearance 
of the firmament of heaven in its purity.” 
Compare with this Ezek. i. 22, “dad the 
likeness over the heads of the living beings 
themselves was as it were a firmament, 
stretched out over their wings abore.” In 
Job xxxvii. 1S also, the sky is suid to he 
“as a molten looking-glass.” If we are to 
follow these mndiees, the primary reference 
will be to the clear ether in’ whieh the 
throne of God is upborne: and the intent 
of setting this spaee in front of the throne 
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and the seeond being 


a calf, and the third beast) [was] like a steer, and the third 
had a face asa man, and Seine had a face as a man, and the 


the fourth yee was like a 


Hap gle! © Guede fourth being 
Sour beasts had each of cage. 


them six wings about im ; 
and they were full of eyes 
within: and they rest uot. 
day and night, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Alinighty, whick was, and 
is, and is to come, 9 dud 


night, 





some others twice, six times, eight times, 
oceurs three tintes, Gein our feat. 


will be, to betoken its Seven aiany and insu- 
lation trom the place where the Scer stood, 
and indeed from idl else around it. The 
material and appearance of this pavement 
of the throne seem ehosen to indieate ma- 
jestic repose and ethereal purity. All kinds 
of symbolie interpretations, more or less 
fanciful, have been given. 
them specified in my Greek Testament). 
And in the midst of the throne (not, as 
Hengstenberg, wader the throne: their 
movements are tree, see ch. xv. 7. Sce 
below), and round about the throne (i.e. 
so that in the Apostle’s view they partly 
hid the throne, partly overlupped the 
throne, being symuctriealy arranged with 
regard to it, i.e, as the number neeessi- 
tates, one in the inidst of each side), four 
living beings (the A. V., “deasts,” is the 
most untortunate word that eonld be 
imagined. A far better one is that now 
generally adopted, “ Uiviug-erealures :” 
the ouly objeetion to it being that when 
we come to vv. 9, 11, we give the idea, 
in eonjoining “ dining-ereatures” and 
“ereated,” ot a close relation which is 
not fond in the Greek. 1 have therefore 
preterred liriag-beings, or, beings, which 
gives the same idea) full of eyes before 
and behind (this, from their respective 
positions, could be seen by St. Jolin ; 

their taces being naturally “towards the 
throne. On the. symbolism, see below), 
And the first living-being like to a lion, 
and the second living-being like to a 


See some of 
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like a flying 


® And the four beines had 
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steer (the Creek word is not necessarily 
to be pressed to its proper primary mean- 
ing, as indieating the young ealf in dis- 
tinction from the grown bullock: the 
Septuagint use i{ for an ox generally), 
and the third u7ing-being having its 
face as of a man (or, the face of a man), 
and the fourth living-being like to a fly- 
ing eagle. And the four living-beings, 
each of them having six wings apiece. 
All round and within (I preter much 
putting a period at apiece, to carrying 
on the construction; as more in aeeord 
with the general style of this deseription. 

Understand, after both around, and 
within,—their wings: the object of St. 
John being to shew, that the six wings in 
each ease did not interfere with that which 
he had before deelared, viz. that they were 
full of eyes before and behind. Round 
the outside of each wing, and up the 
inside of each [half-expanded} wing, and 
ot the part of the body also which was in 
that inside reeess) they are full of eyes: 
and they have no rest by day and by 
night (these words may helong either to 
“have no rest,” or to “saying.” 1 prefer 
joining it with the latter), saying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty (so far is 
identical with the seraphimn’s ascription of 
praise in Isa. vi. 3: Almighty auswering 
usnally in the Septuagint to Sadbaoth, 
thongh not in that place), which was, and 
which is, and which is to come (see on 
ch. i. 8). These four living-beings are 
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give glory and honour and thanks 
to him that sitteth upon the throne, | 


in the main identical with the eherubin 
of the Old Test. [compare Ezek. i. 5—10, 
x. 20], which are called by the same name 
of living-ereatures, and are similarly de- 
scribed. We may trace however some 
differences. In Ezekiel’s vision, each living- 
heing has all four faeces, Kz. i. 6, whereas 
here the four belong severally, one to 
each. Again in Ezekiel’s vision, it is 
apparently the wees which are full of 
eyes, Ezek. i. 18; though in ch. x. 12, it 
would appear as if the animals also were 
included. Again, the having sfx wings 
apiece is not found in the cherubim of 
Ezekiel, which have four, Hzek. i. 6,—but 
belongs to the seraphim deseribed in Isa. 
vi. 2, to whom also [see above] belongs 
the aseription of praise here given. So 
that these are forms compounded out of 
the most significant particulars of more 
than one Old Test. vision. Tu en- 
quiring after their syimbolie import, we 
are met by the most remarkable diversity 
of interpretation. 1) Our earliest Com- 
mentator, Victorinus, may serve as the 
type of those who have understood them 
to symbolize the Four Evangelists, or 
rather, Gospels :—“ The animal like a 
dion is the Gospel aceording to Mark, in 
which the voice of a lion roaring in the 
desert is heard, the voice of one erying in 
the desert, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord. Under the figure of a ivan, Mat- 
thew strives to announce to us the genera- 
tion of Mary from whom Christ reecived 
flesh. So while he enumerates from Abra- 
ham to David and Joseph, he has spoken 
as of a man. Therefore his preaching 
shews the effigy of a man. Luke, while 
he tells of the priesthood of Zacharias 
oflering a victim for the people, and the 
angel appearing to him,—on aceount of 
the priesthood, and the deseription of the 
victim, is represented by an ox, And the 
Evangelist John, like an eagle, taking 
wing and hastening up to loftier things, 
treats of the Word of God.” T have cited 
this comment at length, to shew on what 
fanciful and untenable ground it rests. 
For with perhaps the one exception of the 
last of the four, not one of the Evangelists 
has any inner or substantial necordance 
with the character thus assigued. Con- 
sequently these characteristics are found 
varicd, and that m= the carliest writer in 
whom the view ean be traced, viz. lreneus, 
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who makes the lion to be the gospel of 
St. John; the steer that of St. Luke, as 
above; the man, that of St. Matthew; the 
eagle, that of St. Mark. So also Andreas, 
But again Augustine attributes the lion to 
St. Matthew, the man to St. Mark, the 
steer to St. Luke, and the eagle to St. John. 
These notices may again serve to shew with 
what uneertainty the whole view is beset. 
Jt has nevertheless been adopted by Jerome, 
Primasius, Bede, and many others of old, 
and among the moderns by Williams fon 
the Stndy of the Gospels, pp. 1—92], 
Seott [Interpretation of the Apoealypse, 
p. 132, but making, as Augustine above, 
the lion, St. Matthew; the man, St. Mark ; 
the ox, St. Luke; and the eagle, St. John], 
Wordsworth [Lectures on the Apocalypse, 
p- 116, who, as in his statements on the 
other details, so here, aseribes unanimity 
[see below!] to the ancients: “in them 
the ancient church beheld a figure of the 
four gospels,” suppressing also the fact of 
discrepancies in the application to the in- 
dividual gospels}, &e. The principal of 
the other interpretations prevalent among 
the ancients and moderns lave been : 
2) the 4 elements: 38) the 4 cardinal 
virtues: 4) the 4 faculties and powers of 
the human sonl: 5) Our Lord in the four- 
fold great events of Redemption; 6) the 
4 patriarchal-chnrehes: the lion being 
Jernsalem, for its constancy ; the ox, 
Antioch, for its obedienee; the m:n, 
Alexandria, for its human learning; the 
eagle, Constantinople, for having produeed 
the men of most elevated contemplation : 
and Cornelius-a-lapide, who adopts this, 
interprets the throne of God to be “the 
see of Rome, in which sits the lon of 
God:” 7) the 4 great Apostles, Peter, fer- 
vent as the 2ox: James the Lord’s bro- 
ther, patient as the or: Matthew, good 
as the man: Paul, always flying abont 
as the eagle: 8) all the doctors of the 
church ; 9) four orders of churchmen, 
pastors, Acacons, doctors, contemplitives : 
10) the 4 representatives of the New Test. 
church, as the four standards of the tribes 
Renben, Judah, Ephraim, and Dan, which 
are traditionally thus reported [sce also 
Num. ii], were of the Old Test. church : 
11) the -&£ virtues of the Apostles, magna- 
nimity, benefieence, equity, wisdom: 12) 
the -b principal angels: 13) the angelic, 
or equal-to-angelic, state of the gloritied 
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church: so Elliott, vol. i. p. 87. But thus 
we have no account given of the peculiar 
symbolism of these living-beings, nor of 
the part which they perform iu the act of 
praise below. There are many other in- 
terpretutions and ramifieations of inter- 
pretation, hardly worth recounting. But 
the one which above all these seems to me 
to reqnire our notice is that which is indi- 
cated in the rabbiuieal sentence cited by 
Schéttgen here: “There are four which 
hold pre-eminence in this world: man 
among all animals; the eagle among 
birds; the ox among cattle; the lon 
among beasts.” The forr eherubie forms 
are the representatives of animated nature 
—of God’s sentient creation. In Ezekiel, 
each form is compounded of the four. 
Here, the four forms are distinct. There 
(xxviii. 12], where the prince of Tyrus is 
compared to one of them, it is called the 
impression of similitude, and the crown of 
beauty: in Isaiah vi. where the seraphim, 
which euter inte the composition of these 
living-beings, ascribe holiness to Jehovah, 
they ery, “ Ilis glory is the fulness of the 
whole earth.” With this view every thing 
that fellows is in accordance. For when 
these, and the 2-4 elders, in vv. 9—11, fall 
down before the throne, the part which 
these living-beings bear in the great 
ehorus of praise is sufficiently indicated 
by the reason which they give for their 
ascription, viz. for Thou art worthy, be- 
cause Thou didst create all things, aad 
because of Thy will they were, and were 
created, The objection brought against 
this view by Ebrard, viz. that Behemoth, 
the king of the waters, is not here repre- 
sented, is mere trifling. He forgets that 
in the reeord of creation, the noblest of 
the creatures sprung from the waters are 
not fishes, but birds; and that the eagle 
represents both. It is in strict aecordance 
also with this view, that these living- 
beings are full of eyes, ever wakeful, ever 
declaring the glory of God: that they 
have each six wings, which doubtless are 
to be taken as in Isa. vi. trom which the 
figure comes—‘‘ with twain he eovered his 
face [rererence, in not venturing to look 
ou the divine majesty], aud with twain he 
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liveth 
10zthe four and twenty elders shall zet.v.sa 
fall down before him that sitteth 

upon the throne, * and shall worship 4ver-». 
him that liveth for ever and ever, 


for 


ver: Pata yeh.i.3s. & 
ever “and. ever, 7eh.h1s S: 


covered his feet [Auwmility, hiding his own 
ereated form from the glory of the Creator], 
and with twain he did fly (obedience, readi- 
ness to perform the divine commands ].” 
This view is taken by the best of the 
modern Commentators: by Herder, De 
Wette, Rinck, Hengstenberg, Diisterdicek. 
Ebrard differs only in this, that he regards 
them as symbolic not of creation itself, but 
of the creative power of God, Stern, whose 
commentary on this whole passage is very 
able and beautiful, inelines rather to take 
them as representing the power of divine 
grace within the chureh of God: but in 
his usual interpretation treats them as 
“the whole creative-life of nature.” See 
also my Hulseau Lectures for 18-41, vol. i. 
Leeture ii. We have thus the throne 
of God surrounded by His Church and His 
animated world: the former represented 
by the 24 elders, the latter by the four 
living-beings. 

9—11.] The everlasting song of praise 
of creation in which the church joins. Yt 
is well observed by Diisterdieck, that the 
ground of this ascription of praise is not 
redemption, which first comes in at eh. v. 
9 {f.,—but the power and glory of God as 
manifested in Creation; so that the words 
of the elders are in beautiful harmony with 
the praise of the four living-beings, and 
with the signification of the whole vision. 
And whensoever the living-beings shall 
give (the future must not be pressed quite 
so strongly as is done by De Wette [so 
also Stern], “from henceforth for all the 
time to come: see ch. vii. 15 fh: before- 
time it was not so, seeing that the 24 
elders have only assnmed their place since 
Christ’s work of Redemption has been 
proceeding and His victory developing.” 
Still, it has a distinct pointing onward 
towards the future, implying eternal re- 
petition of the act) glory and honour (i. e., 
reeognition of Hhs glory and honour) and 
thanksgiving (i.e, «actual giving of 
thanks) to Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, to Him that liveth to the ages 
of the ages, the twenty-four elders shall 
fall down before Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and shall worship Him that 
liveth to the ages of the ages (ch. v. 8, 
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b ver. 4. band shall cast down their crowns 


ech, v.12. 


MSS, here 


a nidely. yy 4° 
dufferwtely. yeceive the 


drine and the 


taesrae and the might: ¢ because thou didst 
create all things, and by reason of 


ean read as 
tu our text, 
the (later) 


Vatican how- ees 

iradenethy will they - 7 were, 
others adding, 

the Moly created. 

One: the 

Sinaitie 
reads, O 
Lord, who 


before the throne, saying, 1! ¢ Thou 
t Theanciene art worthy, our Lord and God +, to 
elory and the honour) ¢#¢ power: for thow hast 
oD 


V. 1 And I saw on the right hand 


1 a Ge 


AUTIIORIZED VERSION. 


their crowns before the 
| throne, saying, \ Thou art 
| worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory and honour 


created all things, and for 
| thy pleasure they are and 
were created, 

and were FL dad I saw in the 
right hand of him that 
sat on the throne a book 
written within and on the 





atourtord of him that sat upon the throne * a 


and end. 
d Gen. i 

Acts xvil, 

Eph. iii. 9. 

Coli. 16. eh. x. 6. 
xix, 4), and shall cast down their crowns 
(to disclaim all honour and dignity of 
their own, and acknowledge that all be- 
longs to Him. Instances of easting down 
crowns are cited by the Commentators. 
Tacitns relates that Tiridutes advanced to 
the image of Nero, took his crown fron 
his head and threw it down at the feet 
o the image) before the throne, saying, 
Thou art worthy, O Lord and our (Duster- 
dieck remarks that the our has a force 
here peculiarly belonging to the 2-4 elders, 
as representing the redeemed, and_ this 
standing in a covenant relation to God 
nearer than that of the 4 living-beings. 
But we innst not forget, that Creation 
is only a part of Redemption, Col. i, 20) 
God, to receive the glory (the glory Ke., 
as alluding to the glory &e., ver. 9, 
aseribed by the living-beings. ‘The arti- 
cles are improperly omitted in the A. V.) 
and the honour and the might (observe 
that the might, in the mouth of the 24 
elders, represents thanksgiving in that of 
the 4 living-beings. The elders, though 
themselves belonging to creation, in this 
ascription of praise look on creation from 
without, and that thanksgiving, which 
creation renders for its being, beeomes in 
their view a tribute to Him who ealled 
them into being, and thus a testimony to 
Mis crentive power. And thus the reason 
folows): because Thou didst create all 
things (“this universal whole,” the uni- 
verse), and on account of Thy will (i. c., 
beeause Thou didst will it: “for thy 
pleasure,” of the A. V., introduces an 
element entirely strange to the context, 
and, however true in fact, most inappro- 
priate here, where the beeause renders a 
reason for the worthiness to receive the 
glory, honour, and power) they were (not 
exactly came into being: toy this the word 





+ So our two most anctent MSS, 


1 4, book written within and on_ the} 


See note. a Ezex. ii. 0,10. 


cannot signify: nor again, though thus 
the requirement of the word would be 
satisfied, were, in thy decree from eternity, 
betore they were created: wor again as 
Bengel, “all things were, from the erea- 
tion down to the time of this ascription 
of praise and henceforward.” The best 
explanation is that of Diisterdieck, they 
existed, as in contrast to their previous 
non-existence: whereby not their coming 
into being, but the simple fact of their 
being, is asserted. A remarkable reading 
of some of our MSS. is worth notice: “by 
reason of Thy will they were uot, and 
were created:” i.e, “they were created 
ont of nothing”), and were created (they 
both had their being,—and reecived it 
from Thee by a definite act of Thine). 

Cu. V. 1—14.] The book with seven 
seals, containing the things which must 
happen after these things, which the Seer 
was to be shewn, ch. iv. 1. None found 
worthy to open it but the Lamb, who takes 
at for this purpose, amidst the praises of 
the heavenly host, of the church, and of 
the creation of God. 

1,] The sealed book. And I saw (no- 
tice, that from the general vision, in the 
last chapter, of the heavenly Presence of 
God, the seene is so far only changed that, 
all that remaining as deseribed, a par- 
ticulur incident is now seen for the first 
time, and is introduecd by And I saw) 
(lying) on the right hand (i.e. the right 
hand was open, and the book lay on the 
open hand, So in ch. xx. 1, where see 
note, The common rendering, tz the right 
land, niisses this sense. The lying on 
the open hand imports. that or God’s 
part there was no withholding of Mis 
future purposes as contained in this book. 
The only obstacle to unsealing it was as 
follows, ver. 3) of Him that sat upon the 
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backside, sealed with seven | hack, 
seals, 74nd Io saw a 
strong anyel proclaiming | 


throne a book (i. e., “a roll ofa book,” as 
in Ezek. it. 9 ff ‘This explination alone 
will suit the meaning ot the word as ap- 
plied to the contemporary practice regard- 
ing sacred writings, See also Jer. xxxvi. 
2, 23; Zech. v. 2: and below) written 
within and behind (sneh scrolls, written 
not only, as commonly, on the inner side, 
hut also on the outer, which, to one read- 
ing the inner, was dehind [see below], are 
mentioned by Pliny, Lucian, Juvenal, and 
Martial. This writing, within and with- 
out, so that the whole roll was full, seems 
to betoken the conpleleress of the eon- 
tents as containing the divine counsels: 
there was no room for addition to that 
which was therein written. This would 
be of itself a sutlivient reason for the 
fuluess of the seroll. To sce two divisions 
of written matter indicated, by the writing 
within, and by that on the baek, cor- 
respoudent to one another, seems bardly 
warranted by the text), fast-sealed with 
seven seals (not, consistiug of seven 
writings, cach sealed with one seal, as 
various Commentators hold: but one 
book, fastened with seven seals, which 
were visible to the Apostle. Various in- 
genious methods have been imagined, by 
which the opening of each of these seals 
may have loosened a corresponding por- 
tion of the roll. But they all proceed on 
the assumption that the roll in the vision 
was unfolded, which is nowhere to be 
gathered from the text. Nor have we any 
right to say that the separate visions 
which follow the opening of each seal are 
identical with separate purtions of writing 
on the roll. These visions are merely sym- 
bolic representations of the progress of 
God’s manifestation of the purpose of His 
will; but no portion of the roll is actually 
unfolded, nor is any thing read out of the 
book. Not its coutents, but the gradual 
steps of access to it, are represented by 
these visions. What is 2 that book, shall 
not be known, until there shall be known 
to the powers and authorities in the hea- 
veuly places, by the Church, the manifold 
wisdom of God, Eph. ii. 10: till those 
material events, which marked the gradual 
opening of the sum of God’s purposes, are 
all past, and the voll is contemplated in its 
completeness by the spirits of the gloritied 
hereafter. This completeness is here set 
forth to us again by the mystic number 
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2And IT saw a strong angel pro- 
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sents, b Isa. xeix. 2. 
Than. ati be 


with seven 


sever. There are some exeeleut remarks 
ou the entire distinctuess of the opeaing 
of the seals, and the reading of the book, 
in Cornelius-a-lapide : “ Vor nothing in the 
book would be read, exeept atter the open- 
ing of all seven seals; for when all were 
opened, then at length the book could be 
opened and read, not before.” So also 
Ribera: “Those calamities which were 
involved in the seals, were all to eome, 
before the things which were written in 
the book appeared and were known.” 
Mr, Elliott, in his work “ Apoealypsis 
Alfordiana,” speeially direeted against 
my commentary ou this book, treats this 
view with all the seorn which is unfortu- 
nately so characteristic of him: calling it 
absurd, unseripturd, &e. He has not pro- 
dueed a word of proof, or even illustrative 
corroboration, of his own view, that the 
opening of each seal corresponds to the 
uurolling of a certain portion of the seroll : 
but has contented himself with re-assert- 
ing it in the strongest linguage, and ponr- 
ing contempt on those who hold the other 
view. I grieve to say, that this is so often 
the ease throughout his above-mentioned 
work, us to render it impossible for me, in 
many places, to eet his objections in argu- 
ment. One who distrusts his own as well 
as all other explanations, and believes that 
niuch of this mysterious book is as yet un- 
futhomed, is no match for oue who hesi- 
tates not ou every occasion to shew his 
contidence that he is in the right, aud all 
who differ fron: him are wrong. Au 
enquiry here urises, What is represented by 
this Book ? Opinions have been very va- 
rious. 1) Some of our earliest Commen- 
tators understood by it the Old Testa- 
ment: or the Old and New conjoined. It 
will appear from the extracts given in my 
Greck Test., that the opening of the seals 
was very generally by the earlier fathers 
and interpreters taken to mewn, the fultil- 
meut, and consequent bringing to light, 
of Old Test. propheey by the events of 
tedemption as accomplished in the Person 
of our Lord. But, if so, then this view 
cannot consist with what follows in’ the 
Apocalypse. For imanitestly the opening 
of the seals, as notified by the symbolic 
visions belonging to each, does not relate 
to things past, but to things which were 
yet future when this book was written. 
Nor ean this apparent consensus of the 
5 2 
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claiming with a loud voice, Who meee loud aap ee i 

¢ = z worthy to open the book, 

is worthy to open the book, and| iia tg icose the seals 

to loose the seals thereof? %And| thereof? 3 And no man 

¢ ver. 13. no one ‘in heavent, nor in| 2 heaven, nor in earth, 
+ Many MSS. . ith dev the bueth 
rae rt] dither under the earth, was|""" "eo , 
divayen earth, nel yer under rt fe 3 a aitietahionto open De heok: 
able to open the book, neither to) neither to look thereon. 
look thereon. #And I wept much, |4 42d I wept much, be- 

a eed cause no man was found 

beeause no one was found worthy to) hy to eenanten etl 

tandtoreat open t the book, or to look thereon.| the book, neither to look 


is omitted by 
all our oldest MSS. 


early expositors be cited, as it has been 
e. g. by Dr. Adams, in support of any 
other view than theirs, in which this Book 
shall stil represent the Old Test, Sneh 
for example is that of Dr. Adams himself, 
who regards the opening of the sealed 
book as symbolizing a future republication 
of the genuine text of the Old Test., by 
which the Jewish people is to be con- 
verted. The untenableness of this view 
appears at once, if only from [so to speak] 
its touching the apocalyptic course of 
visions at this point only, and finding no 
justification or expansion in any of the 
symbolic visions accompanying the open- 
ing of the seals. 2) Some have held the 
Book to be Christ Himself. But tor the 
same reasons as aboye, neither ean this 
be maintained. 3) Wetstein takes it to be 
“the writing of divorcement written by 
God against the Jewish nation :”? which 
for the same reason falls to the ground. 
4) Schéttgen, the sentenee pronounced 
by the Jndge and His assessors against 
the enemies of the Church: and similarly, 
in the main, Hengstenberg : but this view, 
though strongly defended by Hengsten- 
berg, is not borne out by the contents of 
these chapters. 5) Aleasar holds it to be 
that part of the Apoealypse which treats 
of the opening of the seven seals [ch. vi.— 
xi-}: and nearly so Hengstenberg also, 
except that he allows only from vi. 1 to 
vii. 1 for this portion. But both are ohvi- 
ously wrong, secing that the opening of 
the seventh seal evolves a series of sym- 
bolic actions which only ends with the 
hook itself) So that) Chis comes to 6) 
the Book being the Apocalypse itself: so 
Cornelius-a-lapide, secing in the seven 
seals that part relating to their opening, 
and after that: regarding the subsequent. 
visions concerning Antichrist and the end 
of the world, as the conlents of the book 
itself. But he scems, in concluding bis 





paragraph, to resolve this view into the 
wider one, 7) that the Book represents 
“the deiiberation and decision of the 
Divine Providence, wherem God deter- 
ntined with Himself to do or permit, &c.” 
This is very nearly that of Arethas, Lyra, 
Vitringa, Mede, Ewald, De Wette, Stern, 
Diisterdieck, and others. And this is, in 
the main, my own view. We may observe, 
that it is in fact but a limitation of this 
meaning, when many understand the Book 
to contain the prophetie fortunes of the 
Chnreh of Christ: but also that it is a 
limitation which has arisen from the 
mistake noticed above, of confonnding 
the opening of the seals with the read- 
ing of the contents of the book. Those 
suceessive openings, or if we will, the 
fortunes and periods of the Church and 
world, are but so many preparations for 
that final state of perfection in which 
the Lamb shall reveal to the Church 
the contents of the Book itself). 

2.] And I saw a strong angel (the epithet 
strong is by no means superfluons, but 
corresponds to the lord voice below, 
which, as appears by what followed, pene- 
trated heaven and earth, and Hadés. 
Compare ch. x. 1, 3 and notes) proclaim. 


ing in a loud voice, Who is worthy to » 


open the book, and to loose the seals 
of it? and no one was able, in heaven, 
nor yet upon the earth, nor yet under 
the earth (in Hadés, the place of departed 
spirits: not, in the sew), to open the 
book, nor yet to look on it (the looking 
on the book is an act subsequent to the 
opening it,—the looking on the book, 
with a view to read it. For the claim 
to open the book must be founded on a 
claim of worthiness to see that which 
was contained in it). 4.] And I 
(emphatic, «1, for my part’) wept much, 





because no one was found worthy to | 


openthe book, nor to look upon it (it 


3—6. 
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thereon, 
elders saith unto me, Weep 
not: behold, the Lion of 
the tribe of Juda, the Root 
of David, hath prevailed 
fo open the book, and to 
loose the seven seals there- 
of. ©.4ad I beheld, and, 
lo, in the midst of the 
throne and of the four 
beasts, and in the midst 
of the elders, stood a Lamb 
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$ And one of the! And one of the clders saith unto 
cine, W eep not: 
iwhich is of the tribe of Judah, ® the 
Root of David, conquered, [so as] 
to open the book, fand + the seven feer.1. en. vi. 
seals thereof. 
the midst of the throne and of the 
four hving-beings, and in the midst 
of the elders, 8a 


behold, 4 the Lion a xlix.9, 


Heb. vii. 


e 1s xl.1, 10. 
Rom. xv.12. 
eb. xxii. 16, 


6 And I beheld t in + aanese ig 


omitted by 
almort all 
our MNS. and 
versiona: the 
Sinastie MS, 
inserts wl. 

ft and lo is 


Lamb standing as 


omitled by 
. p . je ° * moal MNS, 
as it had been slain, having if slain, having seven horns and The Aleran- 
rine 
kas, and lo, and in the midst, &e , omitting I fehala: Hardly any read as the 4. F. g Isa. lii 
Jobn i. 29,36. 2 Pet.i.19. ch. xiii, 8. Ver. 0,12. aM pene sates 


had been promised to him, ch. iv. 1, 
that he should be shewn future events: 
and now it seemed as if this promise were 
about to be frustrated by the lack of 
one worthy to open the book. There 
was no weakness of faith, as Hengstenberg 
fancies: indeed such a supposition is en- 
tirely out of place here: St. John is in 
this book the simple recipient of the Apo- 
calypse; for that he is summoned to the 
heavenly seene, for thaé he is waiting in 
humility: but that now seems to be pre- 
eluded, and his tears burst forth in the 
earnestness of disappointed desire after the 
fultilment of the promise. Christ, as the 
opener of the book, is not yet revealed to 
hin: and to have him anticipating that 
revelation by the power of his individual 
faith, would be to put him out of his place 
and violate consistency). 5.] And 
one from among the elders (‘some say,” 
says Lyra, “that it was Matthew the 
Evangelist, who said in the person of 
Christ, «All power is given unto me in 
heayen and earth :’”? he himself preferring 
Peter, who had before this suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and who was ‘one, that is first, 
among the Apostles.’ But see the in- 
terpretation of the elders above, iv. 4 
The elders, in their triumphant place 


round God's throne, know better than 
the Evangelist, yet clothed with the 
infirmities of this earthly state, the 


nature and extent of the victory and glory 
of Christ. It is the practice of the 
book to introduee the heavenly beings 
thus talking with the Seer: compare ch. 
wits. 18 efi yo-x 6 4,8 dhe evi. LS xis. 98 
xxi. 9, &e.; xxii, 8, &c.) saith to me, 
Weep not: behold, the Lion which is from 
the tribe of Judah (from Gen. xlix. 9: 
the Mon, as victorious: from the tribe of 
Judah, as the Messiah of promise, sprung 


from among the brethren of the Seer, and 
so carrying more comfort to him), the Root 
of David “(from Isa. xi. 1, 10: i.e. the 
branch or sucker come up from the ancient 
root, and so representing it: not, as 
some, the divine root which brought forth 
David: for the evident design here is to 
set. forth Christ as sprung from the tribe 
of Judah and Hneage of David, and His 
victory as his exaltation through suffering, 
ver. 6), conquered (the A. V., “hath pre- 
vailed to open,” loses sight of the vic- 
tory of Christ, and of the uniform sense 
in which the verb Zo conquer is constantly 
used in this book. The past tense must 
not be resolved into a pertect, but points 
to the past event of that great victory, 
by virtue of which the opening is in His 
power), [so as} to open the book, and (in 
order to that) its seven seals. 

6.] The vision of the Lamb. And I 
saw in the midst of the throne and of the 
four living-beings, and in the midst of the 
elders (the words seem to indicate the 
iniddle point before the throne: whether 
on the glassy sea or not, does not appear: 
but certainly not oz the throne, from 
what follows in the next verse), a Lamb 
(literally, a little lamb; the diminutive, 
as applied to our Lord, is peculiar to the 
Apocalypse. It is difficult to say what pre- 
cise idea is meant to be conveyed by this 
form of the word. Elsewhere, we have 
another form: John 1. 29, 36; 1 Pet. i 
19; Acts viii. 32: and as ¢kat is found in 
Isa. hii. 7, from which the figure here is 
taken, the alteration of the word appears 
to be purposely made. Possibly it may be 
to put forward more prominently the dea 
ot meekness and innocence) standing (i. e. 
in its natural liying position: the word is 
probably chosen on aceonnt of what im- 
mediately follows. Though as if slain, 
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h Zecu. iii. 9. 
& iv. 10. 
i che iy. 5. 


+ So our hoa AAT - 
oldest MSS., cas th 
and many 
others. 

k ch. iv. 2. 


sat upon the throne. 
lch, iv. 8, 10. 


m ch. xiv. 2. 
& xvid. 

+ So our three 
oldest, ond 


hseven eyes, which are ‘the seven 
Spirits of God sent forth into all the 
7 And he came and took + it 
out of the right hand * of him that 
8 And when 
he took the book, !the four living- 
beings and the four and twenty 
elders fell down before the Lamh, 
having each one a ™ harp f, and 
golden vials full of incense, ® which 
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seven horns and seven eyes, 
which are the seven Spirits 
of God sent forth into all 
the earth. 7 And he came 
and took the book out of 
the right hand of him that 
sat upon the throne. ® And 
when he had taken the book, 
the four beasts and four 
and twenty elders fell down 
before the Lainb, having 
every one of them harps, 
and golden vials full of 





many other 4 odours, which are the 
8. < raver 9 2 : 
Pee 2 ure the peayets of the saints. And | prayers of saints. 9 And 
ch. viii. 8, 4. 


it was not lying, but standing) as if 
slain (i.e. retaining the appearance of 
death-wonnds on its body: looking as 
if it had been slain: compare ch. i. 18. 
So the majority of Commentators. Ebrard 
is quite wrong in supposing that the as if 
has any emphasis on it: it merely serves 
to solve the apparent paradox lying in 
the juxtaposition of standing and slain), 
having seven horns (the horn is the 
well-known emblem of might: compare 
1 Sam. ji. 10; 1 Kings xxii. 115 Ps. exii. 
9, exlviii. 14; Dan. vii. 1, 20 ff, vill. 3 ff; 
ch. xvii, 3 th The perfect number seven 
represents that “all power is given unto 
Him in heaven and earth,” Matt. xxvii. 
18) and seven eyes, Which (eyes) are the 
seven spirits of God sent forth into the 
whole earth (i.e. which eyes represent 
the watchtul active operation of God's 
Spirit poured forth through the Death and 
by the victory of the Lamb, upon all flesh 
and all creation. As the seven burning 
lamps betore the throne represented the 
Spirit of God immanent in the Godhead, 
so the seven eyes of the Lamb represent 
the stane Spirit in his sevenfold: perfection, 
profluent, so te speak, from the inearnate 
Redeemer: busied in This world-wide and 
workd-long energy: the very word used, 
apestalmena, reminding us of the apostolic 
work and church, Compare Zech. iv. 10: 
“« Those seven... they are the eyes of the 
Lord which run to and fro through the 
whale earth’’), 

7.| The Lamb takes the Book. And 
he (or, 74) came and took (not, ‘reerined,’ 
as Ebrard. ‘The book lay on the open 
hand of Thm that sat on the throne, 
for any to take who was found worthy) 
it (i.e. the Book ; compare next verse) 
out of the right hand of Him that sat 


upon the throne (Vitringa’s enquiry, 
whether we are to imagine the Lamb to 
have had partly a human form and hands, 
is rightly dismissed by Diisterdieek as 
unneeded, and bespeaking want of tact). 
8.) Song of praise following there- 
apon. And when he took (not, “when 
he had taken,” as A. V., but a pure past: 
the eontext, and not the word itself, in- 
dieating that the act to be described was 
subsequent to that thus expressed) the 
book, the four living-beings and the 
twenty-four elders fell down before the 
Lamb (who shares the divine throne, and 
honour, and worship, ver. 13; ch. xxii. 1; 
and ch. iii, 21), having each [of them] 
(this apparently apples only to the elders : 
not for any grammatical reason, but on ac- 
count of the symbolism: for 1) it is 
unnatural to suppose figures deseribed as 
the fonr living-beings are, having harps or 
vials; and even if this is not to be pressed 
[see above on ver. 7], yet 2) it is in- 
consistent with the rigbt view of the four 
living-beings, as representing creation, 
that they should present the prayers of 
the Saints) a harp (properly a zithern or 
kind of guitar, played cither with the 
hand, or with a pleetrum or quill), and 
golden vials (cups, or bowls: or, by the 
context, censers) full of incense, which 
(vials: each vial being full of incense) 
are (represent) the prayers of the saints 
(see especially ch. vill. 3: Ps. exl. 2,  Leé 
my prayer be set forth before Thee as in- 
ceuse.” "The tweuty-tour elders, represent 
ing as they do the whole church of God, 
are represcuted as offering the praises and 
the prayers of the whole church: the 
harps representing the former, the cen- 
sers the latter, Of any thing approach- 
ing intercession on the part of the glorificd 


7-11. 
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they sung @ new song, say- 
tug, Thow art waertky to 
take the book, aad to open 


°they sing 


wast slain, aud hast re- 
deemed us to Gad by thy 
blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and peaple, 
aud nation; “aud hast 
made ws unto our God 
kings and priests: and we 
shall reign on the earth. 
Wfrd L beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many 


people, 





t Exon. xix. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 5, 0. 


our God ts oautted by the Alerandrine MS, 
and # priesthood. 
they shall reign. 

drine and the rest omitting as it were, 


saints for the church below, or indeed of 
the glorified saints at all, there is not 
the least mention, ner does this passage 
touch the question of the fact of such 
intercession. In the division of the two 
employments, the most of prayer talls to 
the lot of the church in trial, and the miost 
of praise to the church in glory: and this 
is perhaps the reason why, while they have 
harps on whieh they themselves play, they 
only offer or present the vials of incense. 
De Wette remarks, that the Writer of the 
Apocalypse seems not to know any thing 
of the intercessory office of Christ. But 
that office is prominent through this whole 
scene. Whiat is the Lamb as it had been 
slain—what the confession, “Thou re- 
deemedst us to God by Thy blood,” but 
recognitions of it? It underlies the 
whole book): and they sing (why pre- 
sent? Is it beeause the sound still lin- 
gered in his ears? Or more probably, 
as describing their special and glorions 
office generally, rather than the mere 
one particular case of its exercise ?) a new 
song (new, because the occasion was new; 
the manifestation of the worthiness of the 
Lamb calls forth fresh words springing 
from fresh and living thoughts. These 
words which follow could not be spoken 
except by those who had seen Christ’s 
redemption complete ; therefore (hey mnst 
needs be new), saying, Thou art worthy 
to take the book, aud to open the seals 
of it: for Thon wast slain, and didst 
redeem (the object is not expressed, nor 
need it be: sce similar constructions, 
Matt. xxv. 8; 1 Jolm iv. 13. The us, 
which is in the MSS. added or prefixed to 
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kingdom and priests: and f+ they 
reign on the earth. 


held, and I heard [fas it were] a 


6. eh. i. 6. & xx. 6. & xxii. 5. 
of the Ath century, and that is anly presumed to read asthe ALF. 


9ST 


REVISED. 


a new song, saying, or x1. 3. 


xiv. 3. 


Thou art worthy to take the book, behaved 
the seals thereof: for thou|\and to open the seals thereof: 
thou wast slain, and ‘didst redeem r4rts==, °° 
[tus] to God by thy blood § out 
of every kindred, 


q for q ver. 6. 





Rom. i 


and tongue, and 


and nation; 19tand  didst 1 Pet, iis, a 
1. 1 John i.7. 
make +them [+ unto our God] fa, ch.siv.6." 


tus ts omitted 
by the Alex- 
@adrine MS,: 
see below. 
ll And I be- 8 aD. iv. l 
& vi. 25. 
oh: vii 9. & 
1.9. & xiv. 
+ So all our MSS, except one 
tit hasnot been eramined. t unto 
+ Sa our two most ancient MSS. The Sinaitic also reads, 


+ No the Alexandrine a later Vatican MSS., and many otherg: the Sinaitic has, 
Hardly any read as the A.V 


t So the Sinaitic MS., and many others: the Aleran- 


the verb, has considerable authority, but on 
the whole seems more likely to have been 
inserted, considering the prevalent carly 
interpretation of the elders as Apostles and 
Prophets, than omitted because they were 
imagined to be angels) to God by (lite- 
rally, in, as the vehicle, and conditioning 
element of redemption) thy blood out of 
every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation (the only thing to be noticed is the 
quadruple umber of these specifications, 
as indicating universality: see again below, 
ver. 13); and madest them a kingdom and 
priests, and they reign upon the earth 
(“ this clanse differs from that in ch. i. 6, 
both by the and before ‘priests, and by 
the important addition ‘and they reign,’ 
&e. Here we have three particulars: 
1) that those who are bought to be 
God's own are made into a kingdom, 
viz. God’s,—2) that they are made into 
priests,—3) that they are invested with 
kingly power. So rightly Ebrard.”  Diis- 
terdieck. The present tense, they reign, 
is not to be rendered as a future, but 
keeps its owu meaning [the whole aspect 
and reference of this heavenly vision being 
not future, but present: the world and 
church as now existing, eompare Eph. ii. 6]. 
The Church even now, in Christ her Head, 
reigns on the earth: all things are being 
put under her feet, as under His: and 
even if this ameaning be questioned, we 
have her kingly rank and offiee asserted in 
the present, even in the midst of perseca- 
tion and coutempt). 

11, .12.] Zhe assenting chorus of the 
host of angels, And I saw (not ina ge 
neral vague sense, introducing a fresh par 
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uchiv4,6 voice of many angels "round about 


x Ps. 1xviii. 17. 


Dan. vii 10, 


the throne and the living-beings and 
the elders: and the number of them 
was * myriads of myriads, and thou- 





V. 12—14. 
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angels round about the 
throne and the beasts and 
the elders: and the num- 
ber of them was ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thou- 
sands; ‘saying with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, 
and blessing. '\3 And every 
ereature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and un- 
der the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I say- 
ing, Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be 
unto him that sitteth upon 


Heb sands of thousands; saying with 

yebiveal. ag loud voice, ¥ Worthy is the Lamb 

that hath been slain to reeeive the 

power and riches and wisdom and 

strength and honour and glory and 

zPhil iit blessing, 48 And Zevery creature 

which is in the heaven, and on the 

earth, and under the earth, and upon 

the sea, and the things that are in 

them, heard 1 all saying, Unto him 

achvils. athat sitteth upon the throne, and 

bichon. — unto the Lamb be the ” blessing and 
Kom. ix. 5. 
tim. i 10 


1Pet.iv. IL & vel. ch.i.6 


ticular merely ; but in its proper sense: 
John saw the host of angels whose voice 
he heard: compare ch. vi. 1 f.) and I heard 
a voice of many angels round about the 
throneand the living-beings and the elders 
(i.e. surrounding on all sides, in the more 
distant spaee, the smaller circle hitherto 
deseribed. The Church, as the vehicle of 
the work of Redemption, of which Creation 
is but a part, is the central and crowning 
manifestation of God’s power and love and 
wisdom. Round it, and Him who is its 
Head, the heavenly hosts are ranged in 
humble admiration ; and into its wonders 
they desire to look. Compare Eph. iii. 10; 
1 Pet. i. 12); and the number of them 
was myriads of myriads and thousands of 
thousands (i. e. innumerable in its vast- 
ness. See Ps. Ixviii. 18, and Dan. vii. 10), 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
‘Lamb that hath been slain to receive 
(by way of eseribed praise: see ch. iv. 11 
and note) the power and riches and wis- 
dom and strength and honour and glory 
and blessing (here, as in ch. vil. 12, but in 
differing order, we have seven particulars of 
useription. But here there is a difference 
beth from ch. vil, 12 and iv. 11. In each 
of those places the article the is repeated 
hefore each particular: here, one article 
inelndes them all, Bengel well remarks, 
that we must regard them all as if they 
formed but one word. And when they are 
thus regnrded, the article seems to point 


the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever. 


out the fact of all these, as one, belonging 
to God, whose power and glory the Lamb 
is declared worthy to share. Of the 
particulars themselves, riches is better kept 
in its generality, all riches and fulness, than 
limited to spiritual riches; see 1 Chron. 
xxix. 11: blessing is in the sense so fre- 
quent when the word and its cognate verb 
are used of an act passing from man to 
God: viz. that of aseribed praise: the wil? 
on the part of the creature, though un- 
accompanied by the power, to return bless- 
ing for blessing conferred. The idea of 
Bengel, that the septenary number has to 
do with the seven seals, is hardly probable: 
the number, as indicating completeness, 
running through the whole book). 

138, 14.] The chorus of assenting praise 
Jrom Creation itself. And every creature 
(i.e. by the very terms, animated creature : 
for heaven and earth and sea themselves are 
mentioned as the abodes of these creatures) 
which is in the heaven (the chorus being 
universal, this will include the angels, pre- 
viously mentioned, and the glorified saints), 
and on the earth, and under the earth (i.e. 
not the devils, as even Vitringa: but as in 
Phil. ii. 10, the departed spirits in Hadés : 
see note there), and upon the sea (i. e. most 
probably, on the surface of the sea; mean- 
ing not those on ships, but those sea-ani- 
mals which are regarded as being on the 
surfiee), and the things in them (so in 
Exod. xx. 11), [heard all saying, Unto Him 
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iM tad the four beasts said, 
Amen. And the four and 
twenty elders fell down 
and worshipped him that 
liveth for ever and ever. 
TL 3) And I saw when 
the Lamb opened one of 
the seals, and I heard, as 
it were the noise of thun- 
der, one of the four beasts 
saying, Come and see, 
2 And I saw, and behold 


beh. iv. 7. + So all our old MSS, 


the Alezundrine and the Paris, and by many others. 
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the hononr and the glory and the 
might for ever and ever. 
the four hving-beings said, Amen. 
And the t elders fell down 
worshipped fF. 

VI. } And #T saw when the Lamb ¢ him that 
opened one of the f seven seals, and 
I heard ¥ one of the four living- 
beings saying, fas it were the voiee 3 Quaneda 
of thunder, 


Thee And c eh xixa 


+ four and 
and twenty is 
omitted by all 
our MSS. and 
Versians, 


liveth for 
ever and 
ever is 
omitted by 
all our MSS. 
and versrons. 


MSS. The 
Comet. * And I saw, | Sinaitic ars. 
omits seals. 
+t and see is amitted by two auf of our three oldest MSS, 
The Sinartie and the later Vatican and others have 


it, but in different words from the commonly received text, which variety seems to mark it a8 @ spurious 


addition, 


that sitteth upon the throne and unto the 
Lamb (the Chureh, including Creation, 
gives praise to the Lamb for Redemption, 
vy. 9, 10: the angels praise the intinite 
condescension of the Son of God: the entire 
universe celebrates the glory of the univer- 
sal Father, and of the Redeemer, thenee 
accruing) be (or, is, Jelongs) the blessing 
and the honour and the glory and the 
might (notice the fourfold arrangement 
where wnirersality is set forth; and the 
repeated article, exhaustive of each pre- 
dieate separately. It is fanciful, with 
Bengel, to nllot the four ascriptions among 
the four classes of creatures above men- 
tioned, In each ease the number has the 
same signification: but they need not 
separately correspond) to the ages of the 
ages. 

14.] The solemn assent of the celestial 
representatives of Creation and of the 
Church. And [I heard] the four living- 
beings saying Amen (as above, in ch. 
iv. 11, the four living-beings assert the 
worthiness of God to reeeive the glory and 
the honour and the power on account of 
His having created all things, so here they 
say their Amen to ereation’s chorus of 
praise: being themselves the representa- 
tives of the animated Creation), And the 
elders fell down and worshipped (in silent 
adoration of God and of the Lamb). 

Cuap. VI. 1—VIIL.1.] Tue oprnine 
OF THE SEVEN SEALS. As preliminary to 
the exposition of this seetion, I may ob- 
serve that it is of the first importanee to 
bear in mind, that the openings of these 
seals correspond tothe variousarrangements 
of God’s Providence by which the way is 
prepared for the final opening of the closed 
book of Elis purposes to His glorified 
Church. That opening shall not fully and 


freely be made, till His people will know 
even as they are known. And that will 
not be, till they are fully gathered in to 
His heavenly garner. This book the Lamb 
opens, containing as it does matters which 
“no one knoweth, neither the angels which 
are in heaven, nor even the Son,” first by 
the acts and procedures of His establish- 
ment of His reign over the earth, and then 
finally by His great seeond coming, the 
necessary condition of His elect being ga- 
thered out of the four winds into His glory. 
When these preparations for His coming 
have taken place, and that coming itself 
has passed, and the elect are gathered into 
glory, then will be the time when the last 
hindrance to our perfeet knowledge will be 
removed, and the book of God’s eternal 
purposes will lie open—the theme of eter- 
nity’s praise. 

I may add that for the sake of perspi- 
euity, I shall mainly follow, in these notes, 
the track of that interpretation which 
seems to me to be required ; noticing only 
differences in those of other Commentators 
where absolutely necessary. 

1—8.] The opening of the first four 
seals, marked by the ministration ot the 
four living-beings. 1.) And I saw 
when the Lamb opened one from among 
the seven seals, and I heard one from 
among the four living-beings saying, as 
the voice of thunder (which is to be taken 
not as peculiarly belonging to this first. as 
resembling a lion, but as belonging to all 
alike, and accounted for by their myste- 
rious and exalted nature: eompare ch. 1. 
10, x. 3), Come (to whom, and with what. 
meaning is this spoken 2? The great majo- 
rity of Commentators have taken the re- 
ceived reading, which fixes it by adding 
“and look,” or, ‘and see,’ as an nddress 
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© Zecn. vi. 3. 
eh. xix. 1d. 
d I's. xlv. 4, 5. 


e Zecn. vi. ll, 
eh xiv. De 


3 And when he opened 


to the Seer, to approach nearer and look 
at the coming vision. And even those who 
have rejeeted this addition have yet re- 
garded it as a true gloss, and the “ Come” 
as addressed to the Seer. But whither 
was le to come 2? Separated as he was by 
the glassy sea from the throne, was he to 
eross it ? Compare the place where the 
Seer is to come and take the little book 
{eh. x. 8], and see how different is the 
whole form of expression. In interpreting 
so unusual a term of address, surely we 
should rather begin by enquiring whether 
we have not the key to it in the book itself. 
And in this enquiry, are we justified in 
leaving out of consideration such a verse 
as ch. xxit. 17, “ Zhe Spirit and the Bride 
say Come [the same word, and in the same 
nnmber and person), azd let him that hear- 
eth say Come,” and the following ‘ linen, 
Come, Lord Jesus,” xxii. 22? This seems 
to shew, in my mind, beyond a doubt, what, 
ju the mind of the Seer, this remarkable 
and insulated exclamation imported. It 
was a cry addressed, not to himself, but to 
the Lord Jesus: and as each of these four 
first seals is aceompanied by a similar ery 
from one of the four living-beings, I see 
represented in this fourfold Come the 
groaning and travailing together of crea- 
tion for the manifestation of the sons of 
God, expressed in each ease in a prayer for 
Christ’s coming: and in the things re- 
vealed when the seals are opened, His 
fourfold) preparation for His eoming on 
earth. ‘Then at the opening of the fifth 
seal the longing of the martyred saints for 
the same great consummation is expressed, 
and at that of the sixth it actually arrives). 
And I saw, and behold a white horse, and 
he that sat on him having a bow; and a 
crown was given unto him, and he went 
forth conquering, and in order that he 
may conquer (in the first plice, the figure 


of the horses and their riders at onee 
Ivings toe anind the similar vision in 
Zechariah, i. 7-11, vi. 1-8 where the 


men on the horses are they whom the 
Lord hath sent to walk to and tro through 
the whole earth. du Zech. i. as here, that 
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and behold ¢a white horse: ‘and 
he that sat on him having a bow; 
and a crown was given unto him: 
and he went forth conquering, and 
in order that he might conquer. 


VI. 
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a white horse: and he that 
sat on him had a bow; 
and a crown was given 
unto him: and he went 
forth couquering, and to 
conquer. 3 And when he 


the second 





part of the vision is followed, ver. 12, by 
the ery of the “ How long?’ ere the 
horses and their riders are the various 
aspects of the divine dispensations which 
should come upon the earth preparatory to 
the great day of the Lord’s coming. As 
regards this tirst, the whole imagery speaks 
of victory. The horses of the Roman com- 
manders in their triumphs were white. 
The bow serves to identify the imagery here 
with that in Habakkuk iii. 9, where God 
goes forth for the salvation of His people : 
see also Isa. xh. 2; Zeeh. ix. 13: and even 
more strikingly with that in Ps. xlv. -4, 5, 
“*In thy majesty ride prosperously, because 
of truth and meekness and righteousness : 
and thy right hand shall teach thee terrible 
things. Thine arrows are sharp in the 
heart of the king’s enemies ; whereby the 
people fall under thee.’ It is hardly pos- 
sible that one whose mind was full of sueh 
imagery, should have had any other mean- 
ing in his thoughts than that to which 
these prophecies point. The crown finds 
its paralle] in the vision of Zech. vi., where, 
ver. 11, it is said, “ Tuke silver and gold, 
and make crowns, and set them upon tho 
head of Joshua the son of Josedech, the 
high priest.” The going forth conquering 
and in order to conquer can only, it seems 
to me, point to one interpretation. The 
conquering might he said ot any victorious 
earthly power whose victories should en- 
dure for the time then present, and after- 
wards pass away : but the iz order that ke 
may conquer can only be said of a power 
whose victories should last tor ever, Final 
and permanent vietory then is here im- 
ported. Vietory, we may sately say, on the 
part of that Kingdom against whieh the 
gates of hell shall not prevail: whose for- 
tunes and whose trials are the great sub- 
ject of this revelation. Sneh is the tirst 
vision, the opening of the first seal in the 
mystery of the divine purposes: eefory 
for God’s church and people: the great 
key-note, so to speak, of all the apoenlyptie 
harmonies. And notice, that in this inter- 
pretation, there is uo lack of correspond- 
ence with the three visious which follow. 
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had opened the second 
seal, I heard the seeond 
beast say, Come and see. 
44nd there went oul an- 
other horse that was red: 
and power was giren to| 
him that sat thereon to 
take peace from the earth, 
and that they should kill 
one another: and there 
was given unto hima great 
sword. § And when he 


sword, 


ANl four are judgments upon the earth: the 
beating down of’ earthly power, the break- 
ing up of earthly peace, the exhausting of 
earthly wealth, the destrnetion of earthly 
life. Nor is this aualogy disturbed, when 
we come to enquire, who is the rider on 
this white horse. We must not, in reply, 
on the one hand, too hastily introduce the 
Person of our Lord Himself, or on the 
other, be startled at the objection that we 
shall be paralleling Him, or one closely re- 
sembling Him, with the far different forms 
which follow, Doubtless, the resemblance 
to the rider in ch. xix. 11 ff is very elose, 
and is intended to be very close. The dif: 
ference however is considerable. There, 
He is set forth as preseaé in His triumph, 
followed by the hosts of heaven : here, He is 
working, in bodily absence, and the rider is 
not Himself, but only a symbol of THs vie- 
torious power, the embodiment of His ad- 
vancing kingdom as regards that side of its 
progress where it) breaks down earthly 
power, and makes the kingdom of the world 
to be the kingdom of our Lord and His 
Christ. Farther it would not be wise, nor 
indeed according to the analogy of’ these 
visions, to specify. In all eases but the 
last, these riders are left in the vagueness 
ot their symbolic otlices. If we attempt in 
this case to speeity further, e.g. as Vieto- 
rinus, “The white horse is the word of 
preaching with the aid of the Holy Spirit 
sent forth into the world; for the Lord 
saith, This gospel shall be preached throngh 
all the world, for a testimony before the 
natious, and then shall the end come,’— 
while we are sure that we are thus far 
right, we are but partially right: we do 
not cover the extent of the symbol, seeing 
that there are other aspects and instra- 
ments of victory of the kingdom of Christ, 
hesides the preaching of the Word. The 
sane might be said of any other of the par- 
tial interpretations which bave been given 
by those whe have taken this view. And 
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went out another horse, red: it was 
eiven to him that sat thereon to take 
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seal, {I heard the second lving- ¢en.iv.z. 


tog And there t This time (ave 

onter. h) the 
later Vatican 
also, and 
nieny mare 
MSS , omit 
and see. 


away peace from the earth, and that # 4c"? 
they shoukl kill one another: and 
“there was given unto him a great h Matt. x31. 
> And when he opened the 


it was taken, with divergences of separate 
detail, by all expositors from the earliest 
times down to the year 1500). 
3, 4.] And when he opened the second 
seal, I heard the second living-being 
saying, Come (see above on ver. 1). And 
there came forth another horse, red 
(the colour of blood. ‘Fhe colour of the 
horse in each case has referenee to the em- 
ployment of the rider), and to him that 
sat upon him it was given to take away 
peace (not “the peace left by the former 
seal,” for 1) the former seal neither im- 
plies nor leaves such peace, and 2) these 
four seals are strictly correlative, not con- 
secutive on one another; but, peace zx its 
entirety) out of the earth (generally, as 
ever: not, Judea, nor the Roman empire, 
nor any special portion merely) and that 
they (nen: the inhabitants of the earth) 
shall kill (so literally: not only importing 
the result of purpose, but including also 
matter of fhet, “that they may... whieh 
they also shall’’) one another: and there 
was given to him a great sword (the key 
to the interpretation of this seal is to be 
fonnd in Matt. x. 3fand parallels: “ Think 
not that I came to send peaee upon the 
earth; I came not to send peace, but a 
sword.” It represents to us the taking 
away of peace from the earth, the slaying 
one another, the reign of the sword, as one 
of the destined concomitants of the grow- 
ing and conquering power of Christ, and 
one of the world-long and world-wide pre- 
parations for Hlis coming. Observe, all 
limitations of this meaning are wrong ; 
whether to the perseeutions of the Chiris- 
tians, or to any period of time, ancient or 
modern. ‘Fhe above was the most sneient 
interpretation ; e.g we have in Vietorinus, 
“The red horse, and he that sat upon hin 
having a sword, are fiture wars, as we read 
in the gospel, for nation shall rise against 
nation, ke.” Matt. xxiv. 7). 

5, G.| And when he opened the third 
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i chiiv. 7. 


t This time if is in®& say or 8 < 
This time ie is heing’ saying, Comet 
ver. 1, om 
which see. 
k Zecu. vi. 2. 


t So our three 


oldest MSS, hand. 


{ See note. 


Yoh.ix 4. 


seal, I heard the third living-being say- 
ing, Come (sce above on ver. 1). And I 
saw, and behold a black horse (the colour 
is indicative of the mournful nature of the 
employment of the rider: sce below), and 
he that sat on him having a balance (the 
symbol of scarcity, during which the bread 
is doled out by weight: see Ezek. iv. 16, 
“They shall eat bread by weight, aad with 
care ;” and Leyit. xxvi. 26, “ When I have 
broken the staff of your bread, ten women 
shall bake your bread in one oven, and 
they shall deliver you your bread again 
by weight; aud ye shall eat, and not be 
satisfied.” The meaning “ yoke,” instead 
of balance, is one which in this connexion 
cannot be justified. On the import, see 
below) in his hand. And I heard as it 
were (this qualification must apparently be 
taken with the whole clause—* something 
like [a voiee in the midst of the four living- 
beings ],” the uncertainty applying to the 
situation, not to its being a voice, which it 
was) @ voice in the midst of the four liv- 
ing-beings (it is not specified, whose voice : 
but the point from which the voice comes 
is appropriate to its intent, which is to 
mitigate the woes of creation, represented 
hy the four living-beings : see below), say- 
ing (Let there be) A choenix (see below) 
of wheat for a denarius, and three 
choenixes of barley for a denarius (the 
sense seems to be, Take care that there be 
thus much food for thus much price. The 
denarins was the ordinary soldicr’s pay for 
a day in the time of ‘Tiberius [see uote on 
Matt. xx. 2), and has been usually and not 
unfairly assumed to be twice mentioned 
here as representing a day’s wages. The 
chonix appears iu like manner to be taken 
for a day’s provision: for so it is used in 
several of the numerous places cited by the 
Commentators. ITerodotus, in estimating 
the amonut of food consumed by the army 
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third seal, ' I heard the third living- 
And I saw, 
and lo *a black horse; and he that 
sat on him having a balanee in his 
6 And J heard t+ as it were a 
voiee in the midst of the four living- 
beings, saying, tA measure of wheat | four beasts say, A measure 
for a ft penny, and three ¢ measures 
of barley for a t penny; and! the oil} for a penny; and sec thou 
and the wine hurt thou not. 
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had opened the third seal, 
I heard the third beast 
say, Come and see. And 
L beheld, and lo a black 
horse; and he that sat on 
him had a pair of balances 
in his hand. § And I heard 
a voice in the midst of the 





of wheat for a penny, and 
three measures of barley 


7 And|4urt not the ott and the 
wine. 7 And when he had 


of Xerxes, assumes this: “I find by eal- 
culation,” he says, “supposing that each 
consumed a chaenix a day and no more....” 
and similarly Thucydides, speaking of the 
allowance made to the Lacedzemonians in 
Sphacteria while negotiations were going 
ou. <A proverb also is mentioned, Don’t 
sit upon a choenix,”’ meauing, “don’t confine 
your provision to the current day, a cheenix 
being an allowance for the day.” Nothing 
ean be more decisive than such proverbial 
usage. The tendency of the voice is then 
to check or limit the agency of the rider 
on the black horse, and to provide that, 
notwithstanding his errand of famine, sus- 
tenance shall not utterly fail. With re- 
gard to the three choenixes of barley, the 
cheaper and less profitable grain, it seems 
to have been rightly interpreted as taking 
in the other case, of the workman who, out 
of his denarius a day, has to maintain not 
himself only, but his family also, and cannot 
consequently afford the dearer wheaten 
bread); and the oil and the wine do not 
thou injure (not, “do thou not commit 
injustice in the matter of the oil and the 
wine.” The usage of this book should 
have prevented such an interpretation : for 
the verb here used with the accusative of 
the material object hurt or injured is the 
constant habit of onr Writer: and in no 
case do we find the other construction used 
hy him, or indeed by any other writer to 
my knowledge. Ninck gives another mean- 
ing, equally untenable, “zasfe not the oil 
and the wine,” secing they are so costly. 

As regards the incaning, the spirit 
of the saying is as explained above: the 
rider on the black horse, symbolizing Fa- 
mine, is limited in his desolating action by 
the command given, that enough is to be 
reserved tor sustenance. Wheat, barley, 
oil, and wine, formed the ordinary sourees of 
nourishment: sce Ps. civ. 14,15. So that 
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opened the fourth seal, I when he opened the fourth seal, ™ I ™eb-iv.7. 


heard the toice of the 
fourth beast say, Come 
and see. 8% And I looked, 
and behold a pale horse: 
and his name that sat on 
him was Death, and Ilell | 
followed with him. Aud 
power was giten unto them 
over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with sword, 
and with hunger, and with 
death, and with the beasts 
of the earth, 9 And when 
he had opened the fifth 


with him. 





heard the voice of the fourth living- 
bee saying, Come f. 
looked, and behold a pale horse : 
and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hadés was following 
And authority was given 
unto them over the fourth part of 
the earth, ° to kill with sword, and ¢ Bz«. xiv. 
with famine, and with death, ? and p Lev. ssvi.z2. 
by the beasts of the earth. 


San And I t This fime ats 


nearly aan 

ver. Lun 

which sre. 
WW Zecu. vi. 3. 


9 And when he opened the fifth 


as regards its intent, the command is pa- 
rallel with that saying of our Lord in Matt. 
xxiv. 22. It is the mercy of God, temper- 
ing His judgments. And in its gencral 
interpretation, as the opening of the first 
seal revealed the eertain proceeding on to 
victory of Christ and His church, and the 
second, that His coming should be prepared 
in the world not by peace but by the sword, 
so now by this third we learn that Famine, 
the pressure of want on men, not sweeping 
them away by utter failure of the means of 
subsistence, but keeping them far below the 
ordinary standard of comfort, and espe- 
elally those who depend on their daily 
labour, will be one of the four judgments 
by which the way of the Lord’s coming will 
be opened. This seems to point not so 
much to death by famine, which belongs to 
the next vision, as to agrarian distress with 
all its dreadful consequences: ripening in 
some eases [see below] into the hunger- 
death, properly the consequence of Famine. 
The above interpretation of the 
third seal is given in the main hy Victo- 
rinus—“ The black horse signifies fa- 
mine: for the Lord saith, ‘ There shall 
be famines in places:’” but he allego- 
rizes the latter part of the vision: “hurt 
not the oil and the wine,” i.e, “ strike not 
with plagues the spiritual man 7’), 
7,8.] And when he opened the fourth 
seal, I heard [the voice of} the fourth 
living-being saying, Come (sce above on 
ver. 1). And I saw, and behold a livid 
horse (the word, meaning originally and 
properly grass-green, when used of tlesh 
nnplies that greenish pallor whieh we know 
as livid: the colour of the corpse in inei- 
pient deeay, or of the complexion extremely 
pale through disease), and he that sat 
upon him his name was Death (i.e. 


he was death personified. In this ease 
only of the four is the explanation given. 
It is wrong to understand Pestilenee by 
this death: sce below), and Hades (the 
impersonation of the place of the departed : 
see ch. i. 18, xx. 14, where as here Death 
and Hadés go together. Eichhorn and 
Ebrard understand it of the whole mul- 
titnde of the departed: but this clearly 
is beside the purpose : personification being 
the prevailing eharacter of these four riders) 
was following with him (in his train: 
ready to engulf and detain his vietims), 
and there was given to them (Death and 
Tladeés, considered as joint partners in the 
baletul work) power over the fourth part 
of the earth (perhaps owing to the four- 
fold division of these former seals: not 
implying thereby that this last rider 
divided the earth with the three former, 
but thus specifying his portion as being 
one of four. At all events this suggests 
itself here as a possible reference of the 
number four: whereas in ch. vill. the 
continually reeurring third part has no 
such assignable solution. The expositors 
for the most part pass it over, merely as 
signifying a considerable portion. Our 
principal English 2éstoriead interpreter, 
with whose historical interpretation it will 
not square, takes refuge in the reading of 
the vulgate, “over [the] four parts of 
the earth.’ But the reading cannot for 
a moment be received on such authority ; 
nor are we at hberty to arrange the sacred 
text so as to square with our preconceived 
systems) to kill with sword and with 
famine and with death (i.e. here, pest?- 
lence: see below), and by (by, seeing that 
the other three were rather geueral in- 
dications of the manner in which, but this 
last of the actual agent by whose adminis- 
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roves, souls of them that have 


tration) the wild beasts of the earth (the 
cuumeration eomprehends the ‘four sore 
Judgments” enumerated in Ezek. xiv. 21, 
and in the same terms. This fixes the 
meaning of this second and subordinate 
death as above. This seal also is 
interpreted as above by the earliest Com- 
mentators : e.g. Vietorinus: “ These same 
also, among Pe means of death, the 
Lord had foretold, great coming pests and 
mortalities.’ But as on the third seal, 
so here also, he goes off into vague allegory 
about the latter part of the vision). 

We have now passed the four first: seals, 
after which the character of the viston 
ehanges. One fexture common to these 
four is, Personification : the representation 
of processions of events by the impersona- 
tion of their leading features. Another is, 
the share which the four living-ereatures 
bear in the representation, whieh after this 
point ceases, as far as the seals are con- 


cerned. In my mind, no interpretation 
eau be right, which does not take both 


these common features into account. And 
this may best be done by viewing, as above, 
these four visions as the fonr solemm pre- 
parations for the coming of the Lord as 
regards the visible Creation, which these 
four living-beings symbolize. The whole 
Creation demands His coming. COME, is 
the ery of all its tribes. This ery is an- 
swered, first by the vision of the great Con- 
queror, whose arrows are in the heart of 
his enemies, and whose eareer is the world’s 
history. The breaking of this first seal is 
the great opening of the mystery of God. 
This in some sense includes and brings in 
the others. Those others then, as we might 
expect, hold a place subordinate to this. 
They are, in fact, but exponents of the 
inysteries enwrapt ‘within this conquering 
earecr: Visions of the method of its being 
carried out to the end in its operation on 
the outward world, That the world-wide 
declaration of the everlasting Gospel should 
be accompanied by war, by famine, by 
pestilence, and other forms of death, had 
been announced by our Lord Himself 
{ Matt. xxiv. 11], and is now repeated in 
this series of visions. The fulfilment of 
each of these Judgments is, as it were, the 
removing a seal from the book of God's 
niysterious purposes: the bringing nearer 
of the time when that book shall be open 
for all the redeemed to read. 

With regerd to the question whether 
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: | the souls of them that we 
Teed slain | he souls of th hat were 


these four visions are to be regarded as con- 
seentive or contemporaneous, I have already 
expressed an opinion. In their fulness, 
I believe them to be contemporaneous, and 
each of them to extend through the whole 
lifetime of the chureh. The analogy of the 
whole four symbols seems to require this. 
We read nothing implying that there are 
“days” of the opening of any particular 
seal, as there are, ch. x. 7, of the sound- 
ing of the several trumpets. The in 
order that he may conquer of the first 
seal speaks of a purpose which will not 
be accomplished till the earth be all sub- 
jugated: and if I am right in supposing 
the other visions subordinate to this, 
their ageney is necessarily ineluded in its 
process. At the same time I would by no 
means deny that they may reecive con- 
tinually recurring, or even ultimate fulfil- 
ments, as the ages of the world go on, in 
distinct periods of time, and by distinetly 
assignable events. So far we may derive 
benefit from the commentaries of those who 
imagine that they have discovered their ful- 
filment in suceessive periods of history, that, 
from the very variety and discrepaney of 
the periods assigned by them, we inay verify 
the fact of the prevalence of these annonneed 
judgments, hitherto, throughout the whole 
lifetime of the Chareh. 

As regards vltimate fulfilment, there can 
be no doubt, that all these judgments on 
the world without, as well as the mani- 
festation [of which they form a part] of 
the conquering career of the Kingdom of 
Christ, will reach their culminating point 
before the coming of the great and terrible 
day of the Lord. 

I may ada, that no account whatever is 
taken, in the common distoric interpreta- 
tion, of the déstinefive character ot’ the 
four first seals, as introduced by the ery 
of the four living-beings: nor indeed is 
any interpret: ition. commonly given of that 
ery itself’ 

‘9—11.] OPENING OF THE FIFTH SEAL. 
We may at once observe, that the whole 
elaracter of the vision is altered. The 
four living-beings have uttered each his ery 
of Come, and are now silent. No more 
horses and riders go forth upon the earth, 
The scene ts changed to the heavenly altar, 
and the ery is from thenee. Any inter- 
pretation which imakes this vision of the 
same kind with and consecutive to the four 
preceding, must so far be wrong. In one 
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and for scb.i. 9 


and for the testimony}, : : 

- “a1 u os if rhc ey Werte hm iA 
Lan ada a the testimony » Ii he they hare eet 
they cried with a doad| and they cried with ai loud &8~. 


voice, saying, Lew long, 
O Lord, holy and true, | ‘ 
dust thow noé judge and | * 
avenge ow blood on them 
that dwell on the varth ? 
tad while robes were 
given unto every one of 





point only is the character of the former 
vision sustained, Tt is the “dwellers upon 
the earth” who are the objects of the 
judgment invoked: as it was the earth, 
and its inhabitants, and its produce, which 
were the objects of the former judgments. 
See again below on the sixth seal, 
9.) And when he opened the fifth seal, I 
saw under the altar (it is an altar of saevi- 
Jice whieh is here meant; the peenliay form 
of the word slaéa, which follows, scems 
plainly to imply this: see below) the 
souls (i.e. departed spirits. It is mani- 
testly idle to enquire, seciug that the 
Apostle was in a state of spiritual and 
supernatural vision, /ow these disembodied 
spirits became visible to him. That they 
were not clothed with bodies is manifest) 
of those that have been slain on account 
of the word of God and on account of the 
testimony which they had (so literally: 
i.e, Which was committed to them to bear, 
and which they bore: see ch. xii, 17. 
Much has been said about the souls 
of the martyrs not being their departed 
spirits, which must be conecived of as 
being in biss with Christ, and in’ con- 
sequence it has been imagined that these 
were ouly their animal lives, resident in the 
blood and shed torth with it. But no such 
diffienlty really exists. We know, whatever 
be the bliss of the departed martyrs and 
confessors, that they are waiting for the 
coming of the Lord, without which they 
are not perfect: and in the holy tire of 
their purified zeal, they look forward to 
that day as one of righteous judgment on 
the ungodly world. The representation 
here, in which they are seen wader the 
altar, is simply symbolieal, carrying out 
the likening of them to victims slain on an 
altar. Even as the blood of these victims 
was poured under the altar aud the life was 
in the blood, so their souls are represented 
as under the symbolical altar in heaven, 
crying for vengeance, as blood is often said 
to do. After this, it hardly uced be snid 


voice, saving, @Ttow long, Thou u zecu iis 
laster Sholy and true, ¥ dost) thou xen. ii.z. 


yooh. vib as, 


not Judge and avenge our Jloed on 8s» 
them that dwell on the earth ? !! And 
there was given unto every one of 


that no inference ean be drawn from this 
vision respecting the intermediate state 
between the death of the saints and the 
coming of the Lord): and they cried 
with a great voice, saying (they, viz. 
the souls, which are identitied in the sen- 
tence with the persons themselves: not, as 
some think, the slaéz as distingnished 
fron the sox/s), Until when (i.e. how 
long), thou Master (it is God who is here 
addressed; with Him rests the time when 
to avenge His elect, see Luke xviii. 7, 8) 
holy and true, dost thou not judge (give 
decision in the inatter of) and exact 
vengeance for our blood from them that 
dwell on the earth (i.e. the ungodly 
world, as distingnished from the ehureh of 
God)? As hitherto, so here again, the 
analogy and order of our Lord’s great pro- 
pheey in Matt. xxiv. 11 is closely followed. 
«The signs of His coming, and of the end 
of the world” were there announced by 
Himself as war, famine, and pestilence, 
vv. 6, 7. And when He had declared that 
these were but the beginning of sorrows, 
He nest, vv. 9 f, announces the per- 
secution and martyrdom ot His people. 
Similarly here, after the judgments al- 
ready announced, we have the prayer 
for vengeance on the part of the martyrs, 
and the announcement of more such 
martyrdems to come. And as our Lord’s 
prophecies received a partial fulfthnent 
in the events preceding the destruction 
of Jerusalem, und may have done so 
again and again since, but await their great 
and final fulfilment when the day of His 
coming approaches, so it is with these, 
The cry ot the martyrs’ blood bas been 
ever going up before God since Stephen 
fell: ever and anon, at some great time of 
perseention, it las waxed londer: and so 
on through the ages it shall aveumulate 
and gather strength, till the great issue of 
the parable Luke xviii 1 th is aceom- 
plished. And there was given to them 
each a white robe (there will be no real 
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rch. fii. 4, 5. 
& vii. 9, 1h 

{ So all our old 
MSS., none 
being known 
to read as 


alled. 3.1. their fellow-servants also and their 
brethren, that should be killed as 
they were, should be fulfilled. 
12And I beheld when he opened the 
beb.svias. sixth seal, Mand ¢ there was a great 


t lots omitted 
by two of our 
three oldest 
MSS., and by 
many others, 

¢ Joel if. 10, 
$1. & iii. 15, 
Matt, xxiv. 
24. Acts ii. 


t So all our 
older MSS, 
and versions. 

ach, viii. 10. & ix. 1. 


diffenlty in understanding this, if we are 
careful to mark its real place and interpret 
it aecordingly. The white robe, in_ this 
book, is the vestment of aeknowledged and 
glorified righteousness in which the saints 
walk and reign with Christ: see ch. iii, 4; 
vii. 13 ff, al. This was given to the mar- 
tyrs: but their prayer for vengeance was 
not yet granted. The Seer saw in vision 
that this was so. The white robe was not 
aetually bestowed as some additional boon, 
hut seemed in vision to be thus bestowed, 
because in that vision one side only of the 
martyrs’ inferinediate state had been pre- 
sented, viz. the fact of their slanghter and 
their eolleetive ery for vengeanee. Now, 
as over against that, the other more glo- 
rious side is presented, viz. that though 
the collective ery for vengeance is not yet 
answered, yet individually they are blessed 
in glory with Christ, and waiting for their 
fellows to be fully complete), and it was 
said to them that they should rest (not 
merely, abstain from their cry for ven- 
geance, be quiet ;—mt, rest in blessedness, 
see ch. xiv. 13, and Dan. xii. 13) yet a 
little while, until their fellow-servants 
(a title corresponding to Master ahove) 
also and their brethren (the two sub- 
stantives describe the same persons ; those 
who are at the sume time their fellow- 
servants and their brethren: the former 
term reminding them of the necessity of 
completeness as far as the service of their 
one Master is concerned : the latter, as fur 
as they helong to one and the sume great 
family) shall have accomplished (viz. 
“their course’), who are about to be 
slain as also they were. 

12—VII.17.] Orrxina@ ov THE sixrir 
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them a ?white robe +; and it was 
said unto them, *that they should 
rest yet for a little season, until 


earthquake; and ¢ the sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair, and the 
+ whole moon became as blood; 3 4and 
the stars of the heaven fell unto the | felt unto the earth, even as 
earth, as a fig-tree easteth her un- 
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them; and it was said 
unto them, that they should 
rest yet for a little season, 
until their fellowservants 
also and their brethren, 
that should be killed as 
they were, should be ful- 
filled. '* And I beheld 
when he had opened the 
sizth seal, and, lo, there 
was a great earthquake; 
and the sun became black 
as sackcloth of hair, and 
the moon became as blood ; 
13 and the stars of heaven 





a fig-tree casteth her un- 


SEAL, AND ITS ATTENDANT VISIONS. 
And herein [12—17] Immediate approach 
of the great day of the Lord, Matt. xxiv. 
29; (vii. 1—8) gathering of the elect 
out of the four winds, Matt. xxiv. 31: 
(vii. 8—17) vision of the whole glorified 
church, Matt. xxv. 

The interpretation of this sixth seal isa ~ 
crucial point in Apocalyptic exegesis. We 
may unhesitatingly set down all interpre- 
tations as wrong, which view as the fulfil- 
ment of this passage any period except 
that of the coming of the Lord. See the 
grounds of this helow. And I saw when 
he opened the sixth seal, and a great 
earthquake took place (we have no word 
but “earthquake” for the word, literally 
shaking, here used in the original: 
but it does not by any means cover the 
meaning. For here the heavens are shaken, 
and the sea, and the dry land. See 
Hag. ii. 6, 7, and the eomment in Heb. 
xii. 26 f. Compare also Zech. xiv. +, 5), 
and the sun became black as sackcloth 
of hair (sce Isa. 1. 38. The cloth meant 
is the célicium, or hair eloth: see note on 
Acts xviii. 3. This answers to Matt. xxiv. 
29,—“ Inmediately after the tribulation 
of those days, shall the sun be darkened,” 
-..and to “the sun shall be turned into 
darkness,” in Jocl ii. 31), and the whole 
moon (i.e. not the moon in her creseent 
or her ineomplete form, but entire; as we 
say, the full moon) became as blood (so 
Matt. as before, “and the moon shall not 


give her light?’ and Joel ii. 31, “and 


the moon into blood, before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord come’’), and the 
stars of the heaven fell to the earth (so 
Matt. as before, “ and the stars shall fall 
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tinely figs, when she is yipe figs, when she is shaken of a 


shaken of a mighty wind, 
MM fad the heaven departed 


asa scroll when itis rolied | parted asunder as a serol] when it is 
togethers aad erery moun- rolled together ; and Feviny 


tain and island were moved 
out of their places. '8 And 
the kings af the earth, and 


mighty wind, 


The And the heaven ¢ b>. ci. 28. 
Tsieavaive b 
Heb. ily bs. 


MoUN- Ff fer. ii 23. 
wiv. : 


fain and island were moved out of o*": 
their places. 


1 And the kings of 


the great men, wad the rick (he earth, and the g@reat men, f and t salou 


men, and the chief cap-| 
taias, and the mighly men, 


older MSS. 


the chief captains, and the rich men, 


and every horndman, and (Md the mighty men, and every 


erery free inan, hid then- 
selves in the dens and in 
the rocks of the mountains ; 
and said to the imoun- 
tains and rocks, Fail on 
us, and hide us from the 
Jace of him thal sitteth on 
the throne, and from the 


rocks of the mountains; 18 *and }tes.x. 8. 
say to the mountains and to the ™ 


bondman, and every free man, & hid ¢ ha 9. 
themselves in the 


“aves and in the 


ake XXL, 
ch. ix, 6, 





rocks, Fall on ous, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth on the 


wrath of the Lamb: 1% for| throne, and from the wrath of the 


the greal day of his wrath | 


Jrom heaven”), a8 a fig-tree casteth her 
unripe figs (De Wette explains it lo mean, 
the winter figs, which almost always fall off 
unripe) when shaken by a great wind (so 
Matt. again, “and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken.’ It is remark- 
able, that in Matt., when the deseription 
has finished, the next words are, “/earn 
the parable from the fig-tree.” The simi- 
litnde from the fig-tree, though a dif- 
ferent one, rises tothe mind of the Apostle 
as he sees in vision the fulfilment of his 
Master’s words whieh were so shortly fol- 
lowed by a similar illustration, ‘The ima- 
gery itself, as that in the beginning of the 
next verse, is from Isa. xxxiv. 4). And the 
heaven parted asunder as a scroll when 
rolled up (the stars having fallen from it, 
the firmament itself! was removed away, 
as an open seroll whieh is rolled up and 
put by. So also almost verbatim, Isa. 
xxxiy, 4), and every mountain and island 
were moved out of their places (compare 
again Matt. xxiv. 35, “heaven and earth 
shall pass aways?’ the whole earth is 
broken up by a change as total as any of 
those previous ones which have prepared 
it for its present inhabitants. Compare 
eh. xvi. 20; and Nahum i. 5). And the 
kings of the earth, and the great men (tlie 
great civil officers, statesmen and courtiers, 
us distinguished from the next following), 
and the chief captains (iu Acts xxi.— 


Vou. IT. 


| Lamb: '7Ffor the great: day of his i tsa xii. 6 


Aeph. i. 


Me &e. chexvie 


xxv., the officer in commaud of the gar- 
vison at Jerusalem is so called), and the 
rich men and the strong men (hitherto 
the enumeration has comprised all those 
who from their circumstances would have 
most ground for trnst in the permanence 
of the existing state of the earth: these 
last being perhaps the physically strong, 
see Ps. xxxiii, 16: or perhaps all those who 
on account of any strength, physical or 
intelleetnal, are of the number of the 
sturdy or stout-hearted. Now, the cata- 
logue becomes more general), and every 
man, bond and free, hid themselves in 
the caves and in the rocks of the moun- 
tains (sce Isa. ii, 19, from which the 
imagery comes), and say to the moun- 
tains and to the rocks, Fall upon us, 
and hide us from the countenance (sce 
Nahum i. 6: aud compare Ps. xxxiv. 16, 
“The countenance [ fuce} of the Lord 
is against them that do evil”) of Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb (the imagery is 
from Hosea x. 8, further impressed by 
our Lord’s solemn saying on the way to 
Calvary, Luke xxiii. 30:—the meaning, 
that all these shall scek death or auni- 
hilation iu terror of the coming day, 
when they shall have to stand before 
God): because the great day (we have 
no way in English of expressing the title 
here used without an awkward periphrasis. 
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kPs.sxv.7 wrath 1s come ; 
stand ? 


VIE. 1 And 


+ So all our old 
MSS, 


a Dan, vii. 2. 


lech. ix. 4. 


REVELATION. 


after t this I 
four angels standing on the four 
corners of the earth, *holding the 
four winds of the earth, ’ that the 


Vil. 


{AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
( 


kand who is able to|#s come; and who shall be 


able to stand? 

| TIL. 'And after these 
things I saw four angels 
standing on the four cor- 
|ners of the earth, hoiding 
the four winds of the earth, 
that the wind should aot 


saw 








wind should not blow on the earth, | Blow on the earth, nor on 


por on the sea, nor against any tree. 
2 And I saw another angel coming 
up from the rising of the sun, having 
the seal of the living God: and he 


eed with a loud voice 


It is literally. ‘the day, that great day.’ 
This name, if properly considered, should 
have kept expositors firm here to the great 
verity of this part of the Apocalyptic 
visions, and prevented them from going 
into all sorts of incongruous interpreta- 
tions, as they have done) of His wrath 
is come, and who is able to stand ?— 
We are thus bronght to the very thresh- 
old itself of the great day of the Lord's 
coming. It has not yet happened: but 
the tribes of the earth are troubled at 
its immediate approach, and those ter- 
rible signs with which all Scripture 
ushers it in, have taken place. We are 
now then arrived at the time deseribed in 
Matt. xxiv. 80: the coming itself of the 
Son of man being for a while kept in the 
background, as hereafter to be resumed. 
He is seen as it were coming: but before 
the vengeanee is fully accomplished, the 
elect of God then living on the earth must 
be gathered, as Matt. xxiv. 31, out of the 
four winds of heaven, from among the in- 
habitants of the earth. To this ingather- 
ing the sealing in our text is the neeessary 
preliminary. The correspondenee between 
the series of prophecies holds even in the 
ininntest particulars, and where they do 
not correspond, their very differences are 
full of instruction, See these pointed out 
as we proeecd. 

Cu. VIL. 1—8.] Tonk skaninG OF THE 
Exrrcr. [And] after this (these words 
shew that the opening of the sixth seal is 
complete, and that what is now to follow, 
—viz. the two visions each introdneed 
with similar words, after this [or, these 
things] I saw,—eomes in by way of 
episode. They represent two great events, 
the sealing of the elect on earth, and 


the sea, nor on any tree. 
2 And I saw another angel 
ascending from the east, 
having the seal of the living 

od: and he cried with 
a loud voice to the four 








to the four | 


the final assemblage of the saints in 
heaven, The great day of the Lord’s 
judgment is not deseribed ; it is all but 
brought before us under the sixth seal, 
and is aetually going on in the first of 
these episodes [see below]: but only that 
part of it which regards the saints appears 
to us, and that only by its result—their 
gathering in to heaven) I saw four angels 
(not, as many interpreters, bad angels; 
nor does it necessarily follow that we are 
to adopt the analogy of eh. xvi. 5 and to 
regard them as “angels of the winds:” 
but simply angels, to whom this office is 
committed. This is all that is declared to 
us in the text, and it is idle to enquire 
beyond it. All allegorizing and all indi- 
vidualizing interpretations are out of the 
question) standing upon the four corners 
of the earth (i.e. North, South, East, and 
West, the eardinal points from whieh the 
winds blow) holding the four winds of 
the earth, that the wind may not blow 
on the earth nor on the sea nor against 
any tree. And I saw another angel (as 
before, simply an angel: not as has been 
fancied, our Lord, nor the Holy Spirit; 
compare the words, of our God, below) 
coming up from the rising of the sun 
(coming up, beeause the rising of the sim 
is low on the earth’s horizon, whereas the 
Apostle was in heaven, looking down on 
the earth: and from the rising of the sun, 
as naturally agreeing with the glorious and 
salutary nature of his employment. Com- 
pare Ezek. xliii. 2; Mal. iii. 2. The alle- 
gorical interpretations which have been 
given are entirely nneountenaneed in the 
text), having the seal of the living God 
(living, as giving to the seal solemnity 
and vital import); and he eried with a 
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angels, lo whom it was 
given to hurt the earth and 
the sea, 3 saying, Jlurt 
not the earth, neither the 
sea, nor the trees, till we 
have sealed the servants of 
our God in their foreheads. 
4 And I heard the number 
of them which were sealed: 
and there were sealed an 
hundred and forty aud four 
thousand of all the tribes 


of the ehildren of Israet. tyes of the sons of Israel, 


5 Of the tribe of Juda 


great voice to the four angels to whom it 
was given to injure (viz. by letting loose 
the winds, which they as yet held in) the 
earth and the sea, saying, Do not ye 
injure the earth nor the sea nor the 
trees, until we (not, Z: sce Matt. xniv. 
31, cited below) shall have sealed the 
servants of our God (the God alike of 
the speaker and of those addressed) upon 
their foreheads (the noblest, as well as 
the most conspicuous part, of the human 
frame). 

This vision stauds in the closest analogy 
with Matt. xxiv. 31, where immediately 
after the appearing of the sign of the Son 
of man and the mourning of the tribes of 
the earth, we read, And He shall send 
His angels with a great sound of a 
trumpel, and they shall gather His elect 
from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other. The judgment of the 
great day is in fact going on in the back- 
ground; but in this first and general sum- 
mary of the divine judginents and dealings, 
in which the sighs ot Creation and of the 
Chureh for Christ’s coming are set before 
us, only that portion of its proceedings is 
described which has referenee to these two. 
When the strain is again taken up, the 
ease and reference nre different. 

The questions now arise, 1) who are 
these that are sealed ? and 2) what is the 
intent of their being sealed ? 1) Those 
who have followed the preceding course 
of interpretation will have no difhiculty in 
anticipating the reply. They are, prima- 
rily, those elect of God who shall be living 
upon carth at the time here indieated, viz. 
that of the coming of the Lord: those 
indicated in Matt. xxiv. 31, above cited. 
(Ou the import und reason of the use of 
Israel and its tribes, I shall speak below.) 
As snch, they are not identical with, but 
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angels, to whom it was eiven to 
hurt the earth and the sea, 3 say- 
ing, © Hurt ye not the earth, nor ec. y.o8 
the sea, nor the trees, till we have 
“sealed the servants of our Good 4 bz. is 4 
® upon their foreheads. 
heard the number of them which 
were sealed: ®an hundred and forty ¢ et xivt 
fonr thousand were sealed of all the 


a ie 


> Of 


are ixeluded in, the great multitude which 
no man can number of ver. 9 1. But they 
are also symbolical of the first-fruits of the 
chureh: see notes on ch. xiv. 1 ff. 

4.] And I heard the number of the sealed, 
an hundred and forty-four thousand sealed 
(the number is symbolieal of fixedness and 
fall completion, 12 x 12 taken a thou. 
sand fold. No one that 1 am aware of has 
taken it literally, and supposed that just 
this particular number and no more is 
imported. The import for us is, that the 
Lord kuoweth and sealeth His own: that 
the fulness of their number shall be acecom- 
plished and not one shall fail: and, from 
what follows, that the least as well as the 
greatest of the portions of his Church shall 
furnish its quota to this blessed eompany : 
see more below) from every tribe (i.e. 
from the sum of the tribes; from every 
tribe, all being taken together. This is 
evident from what follows) of the sons 
of Israel (this has been variously under- 
stood. By many, and even by the most 
recent Commentator, Diisterdieck, these 
sealed ones are tuken to represent Jewish 
believers: the chosen out of the actual 
children of Israel. 1 need hardly say that 
such an interpretation seems to me to be 
quite inconsistent with the usage of this 
book. Onur rule in such cases must be, to 
interpret a term, where it may possibly be 
ambignous, by the use of the sume term, if 
we can discover any, in a place or places 
where it is clear and nmnistakeable. Now 
in the description of the heavenly Jeru- 
stlem, ch. xxi. 9 dh, we have the names 
of the twelve tribes of the sons of Israel 
inscribed ov its twelve gates. Can there 
be any doubt as to the import of (hose 
names in that place? Is it not, that the 
eity thus inscribed is the dwelling-place of 
the Isracl of God ? Or are the npholders 
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the tribe of Judah were sealed twelve were sealed twelve thou- 


twereseated, thousand, 


in these 
places, is 
omitted by all our old MSS, 


of the literal sense here prepared to carry 
it out there, and to regard these inscribed 
names as importing that none but the 
literal descendants of Israel dwelt within ? 
[For observe that such an inference could 
not be eseaped by the fact of the names of 
the twelve Apostles being inscribed on its 
foundations: those being individual nanes, 
the others collective.] It seems certain, 
hy this expression being again used there 
in the sume words, that the Apostle must 
here, as there, have intended Jsracl to be 
taken not as the Jewish nation, but as the 
Isracl of God. Again, we have a striking 
indication furnished in ch. iit. 12, who 
these children of Israel are :—“ He that 
overcometh,.....I1 will write upon 
him the name of my God, and the name 
of the city of my God, the new Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of hearen from my 
God,—and my new name.” ‘These words 
serve to bind together the sealing here, 
and the vision of the new Jerusalem in 
ch. xxi. Nor is it any valid objection to 
this view that the persons ealling them- 
selves Jews in ch. ii. 9, iii, 9, have been 
taken to be actual Jews. There is a wide 
difference in the circumstances there, as 
there is also in the appellation itself): 
out of the tribe of Judah, twelve thou- 
sand sealed, &c. &¢.—The points to be 
noticed in this ennmeration are, 1) That 
with the exception of Judah being placed 
first, the order of the tribes does not seem 
to follow any assignable principle. It may 
indeed be not without reason, that Reuben, 
the eldest, next follows Judah, and Benja- 
min the youngest is placed last, with Joseph 
his own brother: but beyond this, all is 
uncertainty: as any one will find, who 
attempts to apply to the order any 
imaginable rule of arrangement. So far 
has been generally confessed.“ No order 
is kept, because all are equal in Christ,” 
suys Grotins. 2) That the tribe of Dan 
is omitted. This is accounted for by the 
fathers and ancient interpreters, from the 
idea [founded on Gen. xHix. 17] that anti- 
christ was to arise from this tribe: by 
most Commentators, from the fact, that 
this tribe was the first to tall into idolatry, 
see Judg. xviii.: by others, from the fact 
that this tribe had been loug ago as good 
as extinct. Grotius quotes for this a Jewish 
tradition. Accordingly we find in 1 Chron, 


Of the tribe of Reuben, +) 


sand. Of the tribe of 


Reuben were sealed twelve 


iv. ff where all Israck are reckoned by 
genealogies, that this tribe is omitted alto- 
gether. This latter seems the more pro- 
bable account here, secing that in order to 
the number 12 being kept, some one of 
the smaller tribes must be omitted. In 
Deut. xxxiil., Simeon js omitted. 3) That 
instead ot’ Ephraim, Joseph is mentioned. 
We have a somewhat similar instance in 
Numb. siti. 11, with this difference, that 
there it is “ of the tribe of Joseph, namely 
of the tribe of Manasseh”’ The substi- 
tution here has been accounted for by the 
“untheocratic” recollections connected 
with the name Ephraim. But this may 
well be questioned. In the prophecy of 
Hosea, where the name so frequently 
occurs, it designates Israel repentant, as 
well as Isracl backsliding ; compare espe- 
eially ch, xiv. 4—8, the recollection of 
which would admirably fit the spirit of 
this present passage. I should rather sup- 
pose that some practice had arisen which 
the Apostle adopts, of calling the tribe of 
Ephraim by this name. 4) That the tribe 
of Levi is included among the rest, hardly 
appears to depend on the reason assigned 
by Bengel and others, that the Levitical 
ceremonies being now at an end, all are 
alike priests and have access to God: for 
in some Old Test. catalogues. even where 
territorial division is in question, Levi is 
not omitted : the cities of the priests being 
mentioned under the head of this tribe. 
See 1 Chron. vi. 

It yet remains to enquire, before passing 
on to the second vision in this episode, 
what is the import and intent of the seal- 
ing here mentioned. It has been the 
general view, that it was to exempt those 
sealed from the judgments which were to 
come on the unbelieving. And it can 
hardly be denied, that this view receives 
strong support from Scripture analogy, 
e.g. that of Exod. sii. and Ezek. ix., 
especially the latter, where the exempted 
ones are marked, as here, on their fore- 
heads. It is also borne out by our ch. 
ix. 4, where these scaled ones are by 
implieation exempted trom the plague of 
the loensts from the pit. It is again 
hardly possible to weigh fairly the lan- 
guage nsed in this place itsclf, without 
eoming to the same conclusion. The four 
angels are commanded not to begin their 
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thousand, Of the tribe of twelye thousand. 
Gad were sealed twelve 
thousand, 6 Of the tribe 


of -tser were sealed twelve | 
thousand, Of the tribe | 
of Nepthalim were sealed 
twelve thousand, Of the 
tribe of Mauasses were 
sealed twelve thousand. 
7 Of the tribe of Simeon 
were sealed twelve thou- 
sand, Of the trike of Levi 
were sealed twelve thou- 
sand. Of the tribe of Issa- 
char were seated twelve 
thousand, 3% Of the tribe 


| thousand. 





sand. 


of Zauhulon were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the 


tribe of Juseph were seated thousand. 


twelve thousand, Of the 
tribe of Benjamin were 
sealed lwelve thousand. 
9 After this T beheld, and, 
lo,a great multitude, which 
uo man could number, of all 
nations, ard kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood 


work of destruction, until the sealing has 
taken place. For what imaginable reason 
could such a prohibition be uttered, unless 
those who were to be sealed were to be 
marked out for some purpose connected 
with that work? And for what purpose 
could they be thus marked out, if net tor 
exelption 2? The objection brought against 
this view by Diisterdieck, that so far from 
being exempt from trials, the saints in 
elory have come out of great tribulation, 
is grounded on the mistake of not distin- 
guishing between the trials of the people 
of God and the judgments on the un- 
believing world. In the latter, the saints 
have no part, as neither had the children 
of Israel in the plignes of Egypt. And 
indeed the very symbolism here used, in 
which the elect are pointed out under the 
names of the 12. tribes, serves to remind 
us of this ancient exemption. At the same 
time, exemption trom the coming plagues 
is not the only object of the sealing. 1t 
serves a positive as well as a negative pur- 
pose. It appropriates to God those upon 
whom it has passed. For the sea} contains 
lhis own Name, see ch. iii, 12, xiv. 1. And 
thus they are not only gathered ont of the 
world, but declared to be ready to be 
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Gad, ¢ twelve thonsand. 
tribe of Aser, t twelve thousand. 
Of the tribe of Nepthalun, + twelve 


ft twelve thousand, 
Simeon, Ft twelve thousand. 
tribe of Levi, + twelve thousand, Of 
the tribe of 
SOf the tribe of Zabulon, + 
twelve thonsand. 
Joseph, ¢ twelve thousand, 
tribe of Benjamim were sealed twelve 


lo, "a great multitude, whieh no one 
vould number, tof every nation, and 
all tribes, and peoples, and tongues, 
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Of the tribe of 
6 OF the 


t were sealed, 
tn these 
places, 1 
omitted by all 
our old MSS. 


Of the tribe of Manasses, 
7 Of the tribe of 
Of the 


Issachar, + twelve thou- 


Of the tribe of 
Of the 


9 After this I beheld, and, 
h Rom. xi. 25 


ich v9. 


gathered into the city of God. And thus 
the way is prepared for the next vision in 
the episode. 

9—17.] THE GREAT MULTITUDE OF 
THE REDEEMED IN HEAVEN. The open- 
ing of the sixth seal introduced the coming 
of the Lord. The first vision of the episode 
revealed the gathering together of the 
elect from the four winds. But before 
the seventh and ¢dasé seal can be opened, 
and the book of God’s purposes be un- 
rolled, not only must all things on this 
earth be aecowplished, but the whole mul- 
titude of the redeemed must be gathered 
in to the joy of their Lord. Then, and 
not till then, shall we know even as we 
are known, and read the mystery ot God’s 
ways withont hindrance. Aceordingly, in 
this sublime vision we are admitted to a 
sight of the finished state of glory, in which 
“the seventh seal shall be opened. After 
these things (sce above on ver.1. The 
term indicates separation from that which 
went betore, and introduces a second and 
distinet vision in the episode) I beheld, 
and lo a great multitude, which no one 
could (not that the attempt was actually 
nade, but that if made it was sure to fail) 
number, out of every nation (see ch. v. 9), 
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standing before the throne, and be- oe the throne, and 
k chili 1K Pa, k % . ae efore the Lamb, clothed 
wiv fore the Lamb, clothed with white wit aehite Polos a UP ppslets 
robes, and palms in their hands; ix their hands; © and 
tuaeass. land they ery + with a Ioud voice, | ered he loud voice, 
= Wah pee ae Oo muechio, | Saying, Salvation to our 
. saying, Salvation to our God ™ which Gon whieh silielapontle 
ios. sit 4. sitteth upon the throne, and unto throne, and nato the Lamb. 
meb.v 3. the Lamb. J!" And all the angels| ' 42d all the angels stood 
nays. Pagal: Fabouk he-eivel | round about the throne, 
SEO ot OA cee Bee ce and about the elders and 
about the elders and the four living-| the four beasts, and fell 
beings, and fell before the throne | fore the throne on their 
tiveieok leche Gad faces, and worshipped God, 
on their faces, and worshipped God, "2 saying, Amen: Blessing, 
oehv181 12 0 saying, Amen: The blessing, | and glory, and wisdom,and 
and the glory, and the wisdom, and (/a#ksgiving, and honour, 
1 tl Eo eh 1 _ |and power, and might, be 
the thanksgiving, and the honour, jing our God for ever and 
and the power, and the might, be|ever. Amen. 18 And one 
unto our God for ever and ever./% fe sats ea hee 
: 13 : Ri Saying unto me, a Mis 
Amen. And one of the elders| 43756 which are artayed in 
answered, saying unto me, What white robes? and whence 

are these which are arrayed in 

p ver. @. P white robes? and whence came 


and [all] tribes and peoples and tongues 
(observe, that this very specification, of a 
multitude without unmber, carries us on 
past the first or willennid resurrection, 
indieated in the two former parables of 
Matt. xxv. [see notes there], and past the 
final judgment sublimely described at the 
end of that chapter: “the righteous unto 
life eternal” is the point at which our 
vision takes np that propheey. We have 
the righteous, m their robes of righteous- 
ness, nade white in the blood of the Lamh, 
already, vv. 15—17,'in the midst of those 
pleasures for evermore, which always stand 
in Scripture for a description of the em- 
ployments of the life everlasting), standing 
before the throne, and before the Lamb (by 
these words the vision is fixed as belonging 
to that heaven itself which has been pre- 
viously described, ch, iv. ‘The celestial 
scene becomes filled with this inuamerable 
throng: its other inhabitants remaining as 
before) clothed in white robes (see ch. vi. 
11, note: and below, ver. 1-4), and palm- 
branches in their hands (bearing the palm- 
branch was a mark of festal joy, compare 
John xii. 13; 1 Mace. xiii. 51); and they 
ery (the present tense expresses their un- 
ceasing ocenpation) with a loud voice, 





saying, Salvation (literally, ‘the salva- 
tion: i.e., the praise of our salvation: the 
aseription of the salvation which we have 
obtiined) [be] to our God who sitteth on 
the throne and unto the Lamb. 

11, 12.] ‘The ehoir ot angels, as in yer. 
11, respond to the aseription of praise. 
And ail the angels were standing round 
the throne and the elders and the four 
living-beings, and fell before the throne 
ou their faces (ten they were in the visioa 
int the similitnde of men), and worshipped 
God, saying, Amen: the blessing and the 
glory and the wisdom and the thanks- 
giving and the honour and the power and 
the might (observe the sevenfold ascrip- 
tion) be to our God unto the ages of the 
ages. Amen. 

13—17.] Fyrplanation of the vision, 
And one of the elders answered (on this 
use of the word answered see Matt. xi. 25, 
Deut. xxv. 9. The reply is made, not to 
words actually nttered, but to thoughts, 
or to circumstances requiring remark), 
saying to me (the elders symbolizing the 
Church, one of them fitly stands out as the 
interpreter of this vision in which the glo- 
vitied Church is represented), These that 
are clothed in the white robes, who are 
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came they? "4 fad I said 
unlo him, Sir, thou know- 
est. Aad he said to me, 
These are they which came 
out of great tribulation,and 
have washed their robes, 
and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 
'S Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night 
in his temple: and he 
that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among then, 


they ? 





Lamb, 





they, and whence came they (the ques- 
tions are those ordinarily put when we seck 
tor information respecting strangers ; but 
put here tor the sake of furnishing the ex- 
planation, Both enquiries are answered in 
ver. LE)? And I said to him, My lord 
(the address is one of deep reverence, us to 
a heavenly being, See the linits of! this 
reverenee in ch. xix. 10, xxii. 8, 9), thou 
knowest (see Ezek. xxxvit. 3, from which 
the form of expression eomes, The words 
untst not, with Ebrard, be foreed to mean, 
“T know well, but thou knowest better :” 
but must be taken in their simple aceepta- 
tion, “1 know not, but thou dost.” And 
this again need wot mean that the Apostle 
had no thought on the subject, but that he 
regarded himself as ignorant in comparison 
with hiv heavenly interlocutor), And he 
said to me, These are they that come (not, 
as A.V., “that came :”? nor again must the 
present be put prominently forward, that are 
coming, as if the number in the vision were 
not yet complete: stil less is it to be taken 
usa quasi-future, “that shld come: but the 
present tense is merely one of desiguation. 
Their deseription, generically, is, that “they 
are they that come, &ec.’’) out of the great 
tribulation (the definite article ought not 
to be omitted, as in A. VW. It is most en- 
phatie: ‘out of the tribulation, the great 
one.” And in consequence some have ex- 
plained the words of that last great time of 
trial which is to try the saints before the 
coming of the Lord. But to limit it to 
this ouly, is manifestly out of keeping with 
the spirit of the vision. 1 would rather 
understand it of the whole sum of the trials 
of the saints of God, viewed by the Elder 
as now complete, aud designated by this 
cmphatie und general name: “all that tri- 
bulation”’), and they washed their robes 
(the past teuse is that so often used of the 
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15Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in is temple: and 
he that sitteth on the throne shall 
‘spread his habitation over them, ° 2 's:55 
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MAnd I 
My t lord, thou knowest. 
sd to me, 


suid unto hin, 
And he ¢ 8 three of 


our four 
aldeat MSS, 


4 These are they whieh (acu 
come out of the great tribulation, 
and ' they washed their robes, and *lshi1s 
made them white mn the blood of the 


xvin. 6. 


Ps. bi. 7. 
Ueb. ix. 12, 
Loli. 7. 
ch. ib, 

See Zech. iii. 
3-5. 


ch. xxi. 3. 


course of this life when looked back upon 
from its yonder side: they did this in that 
life on earth which is now [in the vision | 
past and gone by) and made them white 
(the references are full of interest) in the 
blood of the Lamb (i.e. by that faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ of which it is said, 
“eleansing their hearts by the faith,” 
Acts xv. 9: and 1 John i. 7, “the blood 
of Jesus Christ... cleanseth us from ail 
sin.” See also Eph. v. 25--27.  Ob- 
serve, We must not separate the two aets, 
washing and making white, as Hengsten- 
herg does, interpreting the former of the 
forgiveness of sius, the latter of sanctifiea- 
tion: the hitter is only the result of the 
former: they washed tliem, and by so doing 
made them white. The act was a life-long 
one,—the continued purification of the 
nan, body, soul, and spirit, by the applica- 
tion of the blood of Christ in its cleansing 
power). On this account (Zecause they 
washed their robes white in Christ’s atoning 
and purifying blood: for nothing that has 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, ean 
stand where they are standing: compare 
again Eph. vy. 27: none will be there who 
are not thus washed) they are before the 
throne of God (in the presence of His 
throne: seeing Him { Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor, 
xill, 12'] as He sees them), and they serve 
Him by day and by night (‘ this,” says 
Bede, “is a way of expressing eternity in 
onr human language”) in His temple 
(as Hfis priests, condueting the sweet 
praises of that heavenly choir, ver. 10, and 
doing what other high and blessed service 
He may delight to employ them in): and 
He that sitteth on the throne shall spread 
His habitation over them (it is exceedingly 
ditheult to express the sense of these glo- 
rious words, in which the fultilwent of the 
Old Test. promises, suck as Levit. xxvi. 
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hunger 
neither thirst any more; " neither 
shall the sun hght on them, nor 
17 For the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne * shall 
tend them, and shall lead them unto 
the fountains of the waters of life: 
Yand God shall wipe away every 
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'6 They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any 
heat. 7 For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters: 
and God shall wipe away 


no more, 


She cata, ‘ all tears from their eyes. 
tear from their eyes. VIEL. \ And when: ke 
Relea I VUE. | And # when he opened | Aad opened the seventh 
: there was silence 7% 
the seventh seal, there was silence |% Mere tas silence tn 


in heaven about the space 
* And 'T saw the seven 


by Matt. xviii. 
1. Lukei. 
9. 


an hour, 


11; Isa. iv. 5, 6; Ezek. xxxvii. 27, is an- 
nounced. They give the fact of the dwell- 
ing of God among them, united with the 
fact of His protection being over them, and 
assuring to them the exemptions next to be 
mentioned. In the term shall tabernacle 
[so literally] are contained a multitude of 
recollections: of the pillar in the wilder- 
ness, of the Shechinah in the holy place, of 
the tabernacle of witness with all its sym- 
bolism. These will all now be realized and 
superseded by the overshadowing presence 
ot God Himself). They shall not hunger 
any more, nor yet (the repeated negative 
is exelusive, and carries a climax in each 
clause) thirst any more, neither shall the 
sun ever light upon them, no, nor any 
heat (as, c.g., the burning wind, the si- 
roceo, which word is used in Isa. xlix. 10, 
from whence this whole sentence is taken): 
because the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne (tlie term in the midst of 
is somewhat difficult to express in its strict 
meaning. Probably, the two points re- 
quired for estimating the position would 
he the two extreme ends of the throne to the 
right and to the left) shall tend them (asa 
shepherd lis flock), and shall guide them 
to the fountains of the waters of life (sce 
ch, xxii. 1, and Ps. xxiii. 2): and God shall 
wipe away every tear out of their eyes. 

All is now ready for the final diselosure 
by the Lamb of the book of God's eternal 
purposes. The coming of the Lord has 
passed, and the elect are gathered in. Ac- 
cordingly, THE LAST SEAL IS NOW OPENED, 
which lets loose the roll. 

Cu. VITE. 1.j] And when (or, whenever. 
This word oecurs in the opening of this 
seal nly, giving it un indcfiniteness which 


heaven about the space of 
half an hour, * And £ 
saw the seven angels which 


of half 


docs not belong to any of the rest. The 
touch is so slight as not to be reproducible 
in another language: but it can lardly be 
denied that in the Writer’s mind it exists) 
he opened the seventh seal (what sign 
may we expect to follow? The other six 
seals have been accompanied each by its 
appropriate vision. Since the opening of 
the last one, followed as it was hy the por- 
tents and terrors of the day of the Lord, 
there has been an episodical series of vi- 
sions, setting forth the gathering in of the 
elect, and the innumerable multitude of 
the glorified Church. What incident is 
appropriate for the removal of this last, the 
only obstacle yet remaining to the entire 
disclosure of the secret purposes of God ?) 
there was (there became, there came on, 
superveued, from a state very different, 
viz. the choral songs of the great multi- 
tude, re-echoed by the angelic host) silence 
in the heaven about half an hour (in en- 
quiring into the meaning of this silence, let 
us first. see whether we have any indication 
by analogy in the book itself, which may 
guide us. In ch. x. 4, when the Apostle is 
abont to write down the voices of the seven 
thunders, he is commanded to abstain, and 
not to write them down. And though 
neither the manner nor the place of that 
withholding exactly corresponds to this 
half-hour’s silence, yet it holds a place 
relating to the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet, quite sufficiently near to that 
of this, with regard to the seventh seal, to 
be brought into comparison with it. It 
imports 1) a passing over and withholding, 
as fur as the Apostle is concerned, of that 
which the seventh seal revealed: i.e. of 
that complete unrolling of God’s book of 
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stood before Gad 3 


them were given seven] ¢ 


His eternal purposes, of the times and sea- 
sons Which He holds in’ His own power. 
For this unrolling, every thing has been 
prepared: even to the taking oll’ of the last 
seal which bound the mysterious roll. But 
as to what the roll itself contains, there is 
silence. 2) But it also imports, as Viclo- 
rinus beautifully says, “thad the half-hour 
is the beginning of eternat resé :” the cou- 
mencement of that blessed sabbaticul state 
oft rest, during which the people of God 
shall be in full possession of those things 
which car hath not heard nor eye seen. 
With equal truth and beauty does the 
sume, our earliest apocalyptie expositor, 
proceed; “but he takes merely a_ part, 
beeause the interraption repeats the same 
things as far as order is conecrned. For if 
the silence had been eternal, there would 
have been an end of narration,” So that 
the vexed question, whether what follows 
belongs, or not, to the seventh seal, is, in 
fact, u question not worth seriously an- 
swering, Out of the completion of the 
former vision rise up a new series of visions, 
bearing a different eharaeter, but distin- 
guished by the same number, indieating 
perfection, and shewing us that though 
evolved out of the completion of the former 
series, they do not belong to the last parti- 
cular member of tlut series, any farther 
than as it leads the way to them. Even 
more marked is this again below in ch, xi. 
— xvi, Where the pouring out of the seven 
vials can in no way be said to belong to or 
form part of the blowing of the seventh 
trumpet. It will be seen then that I be- 
Heve all interpretation to be wrong, which 
regards the blowing of the seven trumpets 
as forming a portion of the vision aecom- 
panying the seventh seal in particular : and 
again that I place in the sane eategory all 
that which regards it as taking up and 
going over the same ground again, In the 
seven seals, we had revealed, as was fitting, 
the opening of the great Revelation, the 
progress and fortunes of God’s Church and 
people in relation to the world, and of the 
world in relation to the e¢hurch. 

With regard to the trumpets themselves, 
we may observe, 1) That they repeat again 
the same mystic number seven, indieating 
that the course ot events (see below) repre- 
seuted by this sounding is complete in it- 
self, as was that fucirented hefore by the 
breaking of the seals, and as is also that 
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afterwards to be indicated by the pouring 
out of the vials: 2) That as in the case of 
the seals, there is a distinction made be. 
tween the first four and the following 
three, Compare below, ver. 18, 3) That 
as also in the case of the seals, there is sa 
interval, with two episodical visions, be- 
tween Che sixth and the seventh trumpet. 
Compare ch. x., and ch. xi, L—1k. 4) That 
of the trumpets, six only announce visions 
partaking of the common charaeter of 
judgments, whereas the seventh forms, as 
we ulso saw in the case of the seventh seal, 
the solemn close to (he rest. 5) And frr- 
ther, that as regards this seventh trumpet, 
the matters imported by it as being fhe 
third woe (ch. xi. 11) are not given, but 
nierely indicated by “the time of’ the dead 
is come to be judged, We.” (ch. xi. 18): 
just as we saw that the things imported 
hy the opening of the seventh seal were 
not detailed, but only indicated by the 
episodical visions, and by the nature of the 
similitade used. 6) ‘That before the sound- 

ing of the seventh trumpet, the mystery of 
oul is finished, as far as relates to the 
subject of this course of visions, This is 
indicated by the great Angel in ech. x. 7; 
and again by implication in ch. xi, 15—19, 
both by the purport of the voices in heaven, 
v. 15, and by the aseriptions of praise, 
vy. 16—18. This is the same again at the 
pouring out of the seventh vial, where the 
great voice from the throne announees “ Zé 
is past,” ch. xvi. 17: as we saw that it was 
at the opening of the seventh seal, as indi- 
cated by the silence of hulfan hour. Each 
course of visions is complete in itself: each 
course of visions ends in the aecomplish- 
ment of that series of divine actions which 
it sets forth. 7) That as, when the prepa- 
ration for the seven angels to sound their 
trumpets is evolved out of the opening of 
the seventh seal, the vision of the seals is 
solemnly closed in by “ éhere were than- 
ders and voices and lightnings and an 
earthquake,” so the vision of the trampets 
is solemnly closed in by “there were Lliyht- 
nings and voices and thanders and a great 
hail’ ‘Vhat the similar ocenrrence, ch. 
xvi. 18, does not elose the series of the 
vials, seems to be owing to special cireum- 
stanees belonging to the outpouring of the 
seventh vial: sce there (ch. xvi. 21). 8) 
That as in vv. 3—5, which form the elose 
of the vision of the seals, aud the opening 
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trumpets. ° And another angel came | *npets. % And another 


and stood over the altar, having a 


of that of the trumpets, the offering of the 
prayers of the saints is the prominent fea- 
ture (see notes below), so in the close of 
the series of the trumpets we have a pro- 
minent disclosure of the ark of the cove- 
nant of God, declaring and sealing His 
faithfulness to His Church. Similarly again 
at the beginning of the series of the vials, 
we have the temple of the tabernacle of 
witness opened. Why we have not a si- 
nilar appearance at the close of that series, 
is to be aceounted for as above. 9) That, 
seeing that this course of visions opens and 
closes as last noticed, it (to say nothing at 
present of the following series of the vials) 
is to be regarded as embracing a course of 
jndginents (for such evidently ts every one 
of its six visions) intlicted in answer to those 
prayers, and forming a portion of that 
avenging invoked by the souls of the mar- 
tyrs in ch. vi. 10. 10) If this be so, then, 
as this series of visions is manifestly to be 
regarded as extending to the end of the 
whole period of ¢ime (compare ch. x. 7, **é2 
the days of the voice of the seventh angel, 
witen he was about to blow his trumpet, 
and the mystery of God was finished,” \c.), 
we may tairly say that it takes up the 
great world-wide vision of the seals at the 
point where it was said to the vengeance- 
invoking martyrs that “they should rest 
yet for a time :” and that the judgments of 
this series of visions occur during the time 
of waiting. This view is eonfirmed by 
finding that the dwellers ow the earth, 
upon whom the vengeance is invoked in 
ch. vi. 10, are the objects of vengeance 
during this series of judgments, compare 
ver, 13. 11) In reference to this last re- 
mark, we may observe that no one portion 
especially of the eartl’s inhabitants are 
poiuted ont as ebjects of this series of 
judgments, but all the ungodly, as usurpers 
of the kingdom of Christ. This is plain, 
by the expressions in the ascription of 
praise with which it closes, L mean, the 
kingdom of this world, &e. Earthly do- 
wination is cast down, and the Lord’s 
Kingdom is brought ia. And it is alsa 
plain, from the expression used in’ that 
sane aseription of praise,“ ard to destroy 
those that are destroying the earth,” of 
what character have been these ungodly— 
the corrmpters of the earth—the tainters 
and wasters of the means and accessories 
of life. 12) Whatever be the interpreta- 


angel came and stood at 
the altar, having a golden 


tion which follows from the foregoing con- 
siderations, two canons must not be vio- 
luted. a) As in the case of the seals, so it 
is manifest here, from eh. xi. 18, “the time 
of the dead to be judged is come,” that the 
series of visions reaches forward to the 
time of the end, and is only terminated by 
the great events indicated in ‘those words. 
And b) as yet, no particular city, no espe- 
cial people is designated as the subject of 
the apocalyptic vision. All is general. 
The earth, the trees, the grass, the sea, the 
waters, the lights of heaven, mankind,— 
these are at present the objects in our 
field of view. There is as yet no throne of 
the beast, as in the outpouring of the vials, 
ch. xvi. 10. The prophecy goes on be- 
coming more spevifie as it advances: and 
it is not for us to antieipate its course, nor 
to localize and individualize where it is as 
yet general and undefined. The further 
details will be treated as we go on). 

2.| First appearance of the seven trum- 
pet-angels. And I saw (viz. during the 
symbolie silence, at the end of the half- 
hour. What now follows is not to he 
considered as in the interpretation chrono- 
logically consequent upon that which was 
indieated hy the seals, but merely as in the 
vision chronologically consequent on that 
course of visions. The evolution of the 
courses of visions ont of one another does 
not legitimately lead tothe conclusion that 
the events represented by them are con- 
secutive in order of time. There are other 
and more important sequences than that 
of time: they may be independeut of it, or 
they may concur with it) the seven angels 
which stand before God (compare Tobit 
sli. 15, “Z am Raphael, one of the seven 
holy angels, which present the prayers of 
the saints, and which go in aud out before 
[more properly, enter in before] the glory 
of the Holy One.’ The agreement is not 
entire, iuasinuch as here auother aiugel, 
aud not one of the seven, presently offers 
the prayers of the saints. These are not 
the archauyels, vor are they the seven 
spirits of cl. iv. 5: nor again are they 
merely seven angels sclected on aceonnt 
of the seven trumpets: this is entirely 
precluded by the article, the seven angels 
which stand, &c, It is clear that the pas- 
sage in Tobit nnd the words here refer to 
the sane matter, and that the fact was 
part of that revelation with regard to the 
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censer; and there twas 
given unto him inch tr- 
cense, that he should offer 
it with the prayers of all 
saints upon the golden 


altar which was before the 


unto him 


order and employments of the holy angels, 
which seems to have taken place during 
the captivity), and there were given to 
them seven trumpets (understand, with 
intent tut they themselves should blow 
them), And another angel (not to be 
identified with Chrisé, as is done by Bede, 
Vitringa, Calovius, and others, and re- 
cently [for doctrinal reasons] by Elliott : 
for thus confusion is introdueed into the 
whole imagery of the vision, in which the 
Lord Jesus is otherwise preseut, viz., 95 
the Lamb in the midst of the throne, In 
ch. v, 8, we have the twenty-four elders fall- 
ing down with vials containing the prayers 
of the saints: here we have an angel offer- 
img incense that it may mingle with the 
prayers on the heavenly altar. Any theolo- 
gieal diticulty which belongs to the one 
belongs also to the other; aud it is a eanon 
which we must strictly observe in interpre- 
tation, (hat we are not, on aecount of any 
supposed doctrinal propricty, to depart from 
the plain meaning of words. Ln ch. vil. 2 
we have “another angel” in the sense of a 
created angel [see note there}: and would 
it be probable that St. John would after 
this, and Timay add with his constant usage 
of the term throughout the book for angel 
in its ordinary sense, designate our Lord 
by this title? There is something to me 
far more revolting from theological pro- 
priety in such a supposition, than im an 
angel being seen in the heavenly ministra- 
tions offering inceuse to aix with the 
prayers ot the saints. It ought really to 
be needless to remark, in thus advoeating 
consistency of verbal interpretation, that 
no countenanee is hereby given to the 
invocation of angels: the whole truth of 
their being and ministration protesting 
against such an inference. They are sim- 
ply ministering spirits, and the action 
here described is a portion of that their 
ministry. Zhrongh Whom the prayers 
are oflered, we all know. He is our only 
Mediator and channel of grace) came 
and stood over (so that his form ap- 
peared above it; the altar bemg between 
the Apostle and him) the altar (viz. 
the altar named ch, vi. 9, as the repeti- 
tion of the word with the article shews: 
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golden censer; and there was @iven 

much ineense, that he 

should mingle it with “the prayers den.» 6 
of all the saints upon ¢ the golden ¢ eso. xx. 1, 
jaltar whieh 


ch. vid. 


was before the throne. 


see below on ver. 5), having a golden censer 
(the word used signifies clsewhere the 
frankincense itself. But here it unques- 
tionably means a censer ; see below, ver. 5, 
where the word is the sume. No argument 
ean bederived from the censer being a golden 
one. ‘The spirit of the heavenly imagery 
will account tor this without going further: 
we have, throughout, crowns [iv. 4], m- 
cense-vials [v. 8], vengeance-vials, [xv. 
71, girdles [xv. 6], a measuring-reed [xxi 
15}, &e., all of the same costly metal). 
And there was given to him (viz. by 
divine appointiuent, through those mims- 
tering: uot, by the saints who offered the 
prayers, for two reasons: 1) beeiuse the 
ineense is mentioned as something dis- 
tinct from the prayers of the saints; sce 
helow: 2) becanse no forcing of the ex- 
pression, there was given unto him, will 
extraet this meaning from it. It is a 
frequent apoculyptie formula in refercnce 
to those things or instruments with 
which, or actions by which, the minis- 
trations necessary to the progress of the 
Visions are performed : compare ch. vi. 2, 
-+ [twiee], 8, 11, vii. 2, vill. 2, ix. 1, &e.) 
much incense (see ch. v. 8, and on the 
ditlerence of the imagery, below), that he 
might give it to (so literally: various 
renderings and = supplyings of the eon- 
struction have been devised: but the 
simple dative afier “ yiee if” appears the 
only legitinmte one: and the sense as 
expressed by Calovius, “that he might 
udd it to the prayers of the saints, and so 
make them prayers of sweet savonr.” 
The object was, to incerse the prayers 
of the Saints: on the import, see below) 
the prayers of all the saints (not only 
now of those martyred ones in eh. vi. 9: 
the trumpets which follow are in answer 
to the whole prayers of God’s elurch. 
The martyrs’ cry for vengeance ts thre 
loudest note, but all join) upon (the pre- 
position in the original earries the idea 
of motion with it; which thus ineensed 
were offered on the golden ultar, &c. 
From what follows it would seem that 
the prayers were already before God: 
see below) the altar of gold which was 
before the throne (this may be a ditferent 
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throne. 4 And the smoke 
of the incense, which came 
with the prayers of the 
saints, aseended up before 
God out of the angel’s 
hand. 5 ind the angel 
took the censer, and filled 


ineense 





the altar, and cast it towards the ig with fire of the altar, 


eenovits, earth: and 

+ No old MSS, 
have the order 
asin the 

“2 the 

Alexandrine 
haa thunder- 
ings and 
lightnings 
and voices: 
the Sinaitic 
aud the loter 
Vatican 03 in 
the text. 
1 Kings xix. 11. 


hand an earthquake. 


trumpets prepared 


Acts iv. 31, 


altar from that over which the angel 
was standing; or it may be the same 
further specitied. The latter alternative 
seeins the more probable. We must not 
imagine that we have in these visions a 
counterpart of the Jewish tabernacle, or 
attempt to foree the details into accordance 
with its arrangemeuts. No such corre- 
spondence has heen satisfactorily made 
out: indeed to assume such here would be 
perhaps inconsistent with ch. xi. 19, where 
first the temple of God in heaven is opened. 
A general analogy, in the use and character 
of the heavenly furniture, is all that we 
can look for), And the smoke of the 
incense ascended to (such again scems to 
be the only legitimate rendering of the 
dative in the original. The common one, 
“with,” cannot be justified. The prayers, 
being already offered, received the smoke 
of the incense. The whole imagery in- 
troduces the fact that those prayers are 
about to be answered in the following 
judgments) the prayers of the saints out 
of the hand of the angel, before God 
(notice, that no countenauce is given by 
this vision to the idea of angelie inter- 
cession. The angel is simply « minister. 
The incense {iimporting here, we may 
perhaps say, acceptability owing to the 
ripeness of the season in the divine pur- 
poses, so that the prayers, lying un- 
answered before, become, by the fulness 
of the time, acceptable as regards an im- 
mediate reply] is given to him: he merely 
wafts the incense up, so that it iningles 
with the prayers. Diisterdieck well re- 
marks, that the angel, in performing 
sucerdotal offices, is but a fellow-servant 
of the saints (ch. xix. 10], who are them- 


ings ft, and voices, and lightnings, 


Probably the changes were made to bring thunderings and lightniugs together. 
+ Soall our oldest MSS. 


8there were thunder-| azd cast it into the earth: 


land there were voices, 
and thunderings, and light- 


6 And the | nings, and an earthquake. 


seven angels which had the seven ° dad the seven angels 
themselves to 


which had the seven trum- 
pets prepared themselves 


sound, 7And the first ¢ sounded, 4 sound. 7 The first anget 


h2 Sam. xxii. §. 


selyes priests [ch. i. 6, v. 10, vii. 15]). 
5.] And the angel took the censer 
(after having used it as above, i. e. shaken 
from it the incense on the altar) and filled 
it (while the smoke was asecnding) from 
the fire of the altar (i.e. from the ashes 
which were on the altar), and east it 
(i.e. the fire with which the censer was 
filled: the hot ashes) towards the earth 
(to signify that the answer to the prayers 
was about to deseend in the fire of God’s 
vengeance : see below, aud compare Ezek. 
x. 2): and there took place thunders 
and lightnings and voices and an earth- 
quake (“by means of the prayers of the 
saints,” says Cornelius-a-lapide, “ pray- 
ing for vengeance on the uugodly and 
their perseeutors, the fire of vengeance, 
viz. thunders, lightnings, and the tollow- 
ing plagues of the seven angels and 
trumpets, was scent clown ou the ungodly.” 
All these immediate consequences of the 
casting down of the hot ashes on the 
earth are the symbolic precursors of the 
divine judgments about to be inflicted). 
One point must here be noticed: the 
intimate connexion between the act of this 
incense-offering angel and the seven trum- 
pets which follow. It belongs to them all; 
it takes place when now the seven angels 
have had their trumpets given them, and 
this series of visions is introduced. So 
that every interpretation must take this 
into uceount: remembering that the judg- 
ments whieh follow are answers to the 
prayers of the saints, and are inflicted on 
the enemies of the chureh. 
6.] And the seven angels which had the 
seven trumpets prepared themselves that 
they might blow (raised their trumpets to 
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sounded, and there followed 
hail aud fire mingled with 
blood, and they were cast | 


their mouths, and stood in attitude to blow 
them). 

7—12.] The first four trumpets. lt 
has been betore observed, that as in the 
case of the seals, so liere, the first four are 
marked off trom the Jast. three. ‘The dis- 
tinetion is here made, not only, as there, 
by an intrinsic feature running through 
the four, but by the vaice of the eagle in 
ver. 13, introduci ing those latter trumpets 
and giving them also a distinguishing tea- 
ture. And as we there maintained [see note 
onch. vi. 8] that any interpretation, to he 
right, nust take infoaceount this diilerence 
hetween the four and the three, so here 
also, But in order to the taking into ae- 
count of this ditfcrence, we must gain some 
approximate idea of its import. Does the 
intrinsic feature, common to these four 
plagues, beara general interpretation which 
will snit their charaeter as distinguished 
trom the other three? I imagine it does. 
For, whereas each of those three {or rather 
of the former two of them, tor, as has been 
observed, the seventh ferms the solemn 


conclusion to the whole] evolves a course of 


plagues including ehamite and independent 
details, these four are connected and inter- 
dependent. Their common feature is de- 
strnetion and corrnption: not total, it is 
trne, but partial: in cach case to the 
amount expressed by the third part: hut 
this fractional extent of actionappears again 
under the sixth trmmpet, ch. ix. 15, 18, 
and therefore elearly must uot be pressed 
as carrying the distinctive character of the 
first, four (on its import see note below, 
ver. 7). It is in the kind of exercise whieh 
their ageney finds, that these fonr trnimpets 
are especially distinguished. The plagues 
indicated by them are entirely inflicted on 
ete objects: the carth, trees, grass, 

‘a, rivers, lights of heaven: whereas those 
sae ated by the two latter are expressly 
suid to be intlicted on men, and nof on ua- 
tural objects: compare ch. ix. 4, 15. Surcly, 
however those natural objects are in each 
case to be understood, this is a point not 
lightly to be passed over. Nor ean it fail 
to strike every unprejudiced student, that 
we must not, as is done by many exposi- 
tors, interpret the earth and grass and 
trees as signifying uations and men in 
the former portion of the series of visions, 
and then, when the distinction hetween 
these aud mien is made in the latter part, 
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in blood, and it was vast § 
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Pupon the kensvie 


he content with the literal meaning. With 
every allowance for the indisputable inter- 
mixture, in many places, of literal and alle- 
gorie: al meanings, all analogy requires that 
in the sume series of visions, when one 
judgment is ta destroy ¢ arth, trees, and 
grass, and another not to injure earth. 
trees, or grass, but men only, the earth, 
trees, and grass shontd hear the same 
mes aning m the tivo eases. We may fairly 
say then, that the plagues of the tour 
tormer trumpets utlect the accessories of 
lite—the earth, the trees, the green grass, 
the waters as means of transit and of sub- 
sistenee, the lights of heaven :—whereas 

those of the net two affect life itself, the 
former by the inflietion of pain, the latter 
of death. 

A certain analogy may be noticed, but 
not a very elose one, between these plagnes 
and those in Egypt of old. The analogy 
is not close, for the order is not the same, 
nor are all particulars coutained in the one 
series which are contained in the other 
but the resemblanee is far too striking to 
pass withont remark. We have the hail 
and fire, the water turned to blood, the 
darkness, the locusts[, the intlietion of 
death]: tive, in fuet, it’ not six, out of the 
ten. The Egyptian plagues are beyond 
doubt remembered in the sacred imagery, 
if they are not reprodueed. 

The seerct of interpretation here J be- 
lieve to be this : The whole seven trampets 
bring before us the punishment of the 
enenies of God during the period indicated 
by their course. These punishments are 
not merley direet inilietions of plagnes, but 
consist i great part of that judicial retri- 
bution on them that know not God, which 
arises from their own depravity, and in 
which their own sins are made to punish 
themselves. This kind of punishment 
comes before us espeelally in the four first 
trumpet-visions, The various natural acees- 
sories of life are ravaged, or are turned to 
poison. In the first, the earth and its 
prodnee are ravaged with fire: in the 
second, the sea is mninigleal with blood, and 
ships, which shonld have been for men’s 
convenience, are destroyed. In the third, 
the waters and springs, the essential re- 
freshinents of life, are poisoned, and death 
is oceasioned by drinking of them. Jn the 
fourth, the natural Helts of heaven are 
darkened. So that I regard these first fonr 
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earth: tand the third part of the 
earth was burnt up, and the third 


t So all our 
oldest MSS, 


trumpets as setting forth the gradnal sub- 
jugation of the earth to Him whose king- 
dom it is in the end to become, by judg- 
ments inflieted on the ungodly, as regards 
the vitiating and destroying the ordinary 
means of subsistence, and comfort, and 
knowledge. In the details of these judg- 
ments, as also of the two following, there 
are many particulars which 1 cannot inter- 
pret, and with regard to which it may be 
a question whether they are to be considered 
as other than belonging to the requisite 
symbolic machinery of the propheey. But 
in confessing this I must also say, that I 
have never seen, iu any apocalyptic Com- 
mentator, an interpretation of these de- 
tails at all approaching to verisimilitude : 
never any which is not obliged to foree the 
plain sense of words, or the eertain course 
of history, to make them fit the requisite 
theory. Many examples of these will be 
found in the history of apocalyptic inter- 
pretation given by Mr. Elliott in vol. iv. 
of his HLorm Apocalyptiee. 

7.| And the first blew his trumpet, and 
there took place hail and fire mingled 
in blood (i.e. the hail and the fire were 
mingled together in blood, as their flux 
or vehicle; the stones of hail and the 
bails of tire [not légktning] fell in a 
shower of blood, just as hail and fireballs 
commonly fall in a shower of rain. There 
is here manifestly an allusion to the plague 
of hail in Egypt, of whieh it is said that 
“the fire ran along upon the ground :” 
“there was hail and fire mingled with 
the hail,’ Exod. ix, 24: but with the 
addition of the blood. With regard to this 
latter, we may remark, that both here and 
wniler the vials, where the earth, seas, and 
rivers are again the objects of the first 
three judgments, d/ood is a feature com- 
mou to all three. It appears rather to 
indieate a general character of the judg- 
ments, than to reqnire any special inter- 
pretation in each particular ease. In blood 
is life: in the shedding, or in the appear- 
ing, of blood, is implied the destruction 
of life, with which, as a consequence, all 
these judgments must be accompanied), 
and it was cast into the earth (towards 
the surface of the earth): and the third 
part (this expression tirst occurring here, 
it will be well once for all to enquire into 
its meaning in these prophecies. T may 
first say, that all spectad interpretations 
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upon the earth: and the 
third part of trees was 


seem to me utterly to have failed; e.g. 
that of Elliott, which would understand it of 
a tripartite division of the Roman Empire 
at the time to which he assigns this judg- 
ment. It is fatal to this whole class of 
interpretations, that it is not said the hail 
&e. were cast on a third part, but that 
the destruction oceasioned by them ez- 
tended to a third part of the earth on 
which they were cast. And this is most 
expressly deelared to be so in this first 
case, by all green grass being also de- 
stroyed, not a third part: a faet of which 
this interpretation takes no notice. It is 
this mixture of the fractional third with 
other designations of extent of mischief, 
which will lead us I believe to the right 
interpretation. We find it again under 
the third trumpet, where the star Worm- 
wood is cast ‘‘oz the third part of the 
rivers, and on the springs of the waters :” 
the result being that the third part of the 
waters was embittered. This lax usage 
wonld of itself lead us to suppose that 
we are not to look for strict definite- 
ness in the interpretation. And if we refer 
to the propheey in Zech. xiii. 7 ff, where 
the import is to announce judgment on a 
greater part and the eseape of a remnant, 
we find the same tripartite division: “dad 
it shall come to pass, that in all the land, 
saith the Lord, two parts therein shall 
be cut off and die, but the third shall be 
left therein. And I will bring the third 
part through the fire, fee’ Nay, in the 
Apocalypse itself, we have the third part 
used where the sense can hardly but be 
similarly indefinite: e.g., nnder the sixth 
trumpet, ch. ix. 15, 18, and xii. 4, where 
it is said that the dragon’s tail “ draweth 
the third part of the stars of heaven :” 
the use of the present shewing that it 
is rather a general power, than a par- 
ticular event which is designated. Com- 
pare again the use of “the fourth part of 
the earth,” in ch. vi. 8, and of “ the tenth 
part of the city,” in ch. xi. 13. All these 
seem to shew, that such prophetic ex- 
pressions are to be taken rather in their 
import as to amount, than in any strict 
fractional division. Here, for instanee, I 
would take the pervading third part as 
signifying, that though the judgment is 
undoubtedly, as to extent, fearful and 
sweeping, yet that God in inflicting it, 
spares more than he siites: two-thirds 
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burnt up, and all green! nart lof trees was burnt up, and all tha.iias. 
ch. un. §. 


grass was burnt up. 
8 ltnd the second angel 
sounded, and as it were, 


jereen grass Was burnt up. 
S And the second angel sounded, 


a great mountain burning ™ and as it were a great mountain myers 


with fire was cast into the 


sea: and the third part 


Amos vii. b 


/burning with fire was east into the 


of the sea heeame blood;|sea: Sand the third part of the sea neh. si.s. 


Yand the third part of the },eeame 
urealures which were in the 


hlood ; 


thi rd o Ezek, xiv. 19. 


peh. xvi. 3. 


*Pand the 


feat nid hau chye diel: part of the creatures which were in 
« a % we eu . 
and the third part of the sea, and had lite, died; and the 


the ships were destroyed. 
10 fad the third angel | ; 
sounded, and there fell a) stroy ed. 
aveat star from heaven, | 


and it fell upou the third | 
part of the rivers, and | 


‘third part of the ships were de- 


W And the third angel sounded, 
Lurning as it were a lamp, qand there fell a 


ereat. star from a tsa xiv.13. 


eh. ix. 1. 


heaven, burning as a lamp, Tand it renin 


upon the fountains of fell upon the third part of the rivers, 
jand upon the fountains of the waters; 


escape in each case, while one is smitten) 
of the earth (i.e. plainly of the surface 
ot the earth, and that, of the cultivated 
soil, which admitted of sueh a devasta- 
tion) was burnt up (so that the jire 
prevails in the plague, not the hail nor 
the blood), and the third part of the 
trees (in all the earth, not in the third 
part) was burnt up, and all green 
grass (upon earth: no longer a third 
part: possibly beeause green grass would 
first and unavoidably every where scorch 
up at the approach of such a plague, 
whereas the hardier erops and trees night 
partially eseape) was burnt up. 

8.] And the second angel blew his 
trumpet: and as it were a great moun- 
tain burning with fire was cast into the 
sea (first, by the as it were, that which was 
east into the sen was not @ mountain, but 
only a burning mass so large as to lock 
like one. Then, it was this mass itself, 
not any thing proeeeding from it, which 
was cast down. So that the introduction 
of a volcaxo into the imagery is quite 
unjustifiable. In the language [hardly in 
the sense] there seems to be a reminiscence 
of Jer. H. 25, “Zo avll make thee a burnt 
mountain.’ It is remarkable that there 
the moxetain should be echnracterized as 
“O destroying monntain ... which de- 
stroyest all the earth?’ eompare our ch. 
xi. 18): and the third part of the sea 
became blood (so in the Egyptian plagne 
the Nile and all the Egyptian waters, 
By the nen-consequence of the result of 


the fiery mass falling into the sea is again 
represented to us that in the infliction of 
this plague from above, the instrument of 
it is merely described as it appeared (as it 
were), not. as it really was. So that all 
ideas imported into the interpretation 
which take the mouxfain, or the fiery 
character of it, as elements in the sym- 
bolism, are departures from the real intent 
of the deseription): and the third part of 
the creatures [that were] in the sea (not, 
as Elliott, “in the third part of the sea,” 
but in the whole. Nor again must we 
stretch the words “iz the sea” to mean 
the maritime coasts, nor the islands, nor the 
transmarine provinees: a usage not even 
shewn to exist by the examples cited by him) 
died (compare Exod. vii. 17—21), those 
which have life (animal souls), and the 
third part of the ships were destroyed 
(another ineonsequent result, and teaching 
us as before. We may remark, at the 
end of this seeond trnmpet, that the judg- 
ments intlieted by these first two are dis- 
tinctly those which in ch. vii. 3 were held 
hack until the servants of God were sealed: 
“Hurt not the earth, sor the sea, nor 
the trees, until we have sealed, Se.’ So 
that, us before generally remarked, the 
place of these trnmpet-plagnes must be 
sought after that sealing; and = conse- 
quently [see there] in very close conjuuc- 
tion with the day of the Lord itself). 

10.] And the third angel blew 
his trumpet, and there fell from heaven 
a great star burning as a lamp, and it 
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t Exad. xv. 23. 
Jer. ¥e 
& xxiii. 15. 
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name of the 
called Wormwood: tand the third 
part of the waters beeame worm- 
wood ; and many men died of the 
waters, beeause they were 


124 And the fourth angel sounded, 
and the third part of the sun was 


Vill. 11—13. 


“AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


waters; Nand the name 
of the star is called Worm- 
wood: and the third part 
of the waters became worin- 
wood ; and many men died 
of the waters, because they 
were made bitter, '2 And 
the fourth angel sounded, 
and the third part of the 
sun was smitten, and the 
third part of the moon, 


star 1s 


made 


smitten, and the third part of the and the third part of the 


moon, and the third part of the 
stars; that the third part of them 
might be darkened, and the day 
might not shine for the third part of wight Ukewise. 
it, and the mght im like manner. | 
18 And I saw *and heard an eagle T 


x eh. xiv. 6. 
& xix. 17. 
t So all our oldest MSS. 


fell upon the third part of the rivers and 
upon the fountains of the waters (it can 
hardly be said, as Diisterdieck, that we 
are here as matter of course to mnder- 
stand, on the third part of the fountains, 
any more than we are to limit “al? green 
grass” in ver. 7 to all the grass within 
the third part of the earth), And the 
name of the star is called Wormwood 
(in the original, Apsinthos. The medi- 
cinal use of the plant was known to the 
ancients), and the third part of the 
waters became (was turned into) worm- 
wood: and many [of the] men (who 
ilwelt by these waters: such may be the 
force of the art. But the expression may 
be gencral: many men) died from the 
waters, because they were embittered 
(compare the converse history, Exod. xv. 
23 ff, of the bitter waters being made 
sweet by casting a certain tree into them. 
See also 2 Kings 11.19 ff The question 
whether wormwood was a deadly poison 
or not, is out of plice here. It is not said 
that all who drank, died. And the eflect 
of any bitter drug, however medicinally 
valuable, being mixed with the water 
ordinarily nsed, would be to oecasion 
sickness and death. It is bardly possible 
to read of this third plague, and not to 
think of the deadly cffeet of those strong 
spirituous drinks whieh are in fact water 
turned into poison. The very name ab- 
sinthe is not unknown in their nomen- 
elature: and there is no effeet which coukl 
he so aptly deseribed by the falling of’ tire 
into water, as this, which results in ardent 


stars; so.as the third part 
of them was darkened, and 
the day shone not for a 
third part of it, and the 
3 4nd T 
beheld, and heard an angel 





spirit,—in that which the simple islanders 
of the South Sea eall firewater. That this 
plague may go on to destroy even this 
fearful proportion of the ungodly in the 
latter days, is far from impossible, con- 
sidering its prevalence even now in some 
parts of the civilized workl. But I men- 
tion this rather as an Hlustration, than as 
an interpretation). And the fourth angel 
blew his trumpet: and the third part of 
the sun was struck (it is not said, as in 
the ease of the former three trumpets, 
with what. And this absenee of an in- 
strument in the fourth of these correlative 
visions perhaps teaches us not to attribute 
teo inuch import to the instruments by 
whieh the previous ones are brought 
about. It is the stroke itself, not its 
instrument, on which attention should be 
directed) and the third part of the moon 
and the third part of the stars, that the 
third part of them might be darkened, 
and the day might not shine during the 
third part of it (the limitation of the 
third part is now manifestly to time, not 
to brightness. So A.V. rightly, “for a 
third part of it.” That this consequence 
is no natural one following upon the ob- 
seuration of a third portion of the sun, &c., 
is not to be alleged as any objection, but 
belongs to the altogether supernatural 
region in which these visions are situated. 
Thos we have a globe of fire turning sea- 
water to bloed—a burning star embitter- 
ing the waters: &e.), and the night in 
like manner (i.e. the night as far as she 
is, by virtue of the moon and stars, a time 
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Jiang through the mdstef flying through the midst of heaven, 


heaven, saying with a load 


Psaylnge 1 
toice, Wve, woe, woe, to uy it me YY ith 
the inhahilers of the earth WOR, WC, 
by reason of the other oayth 


voices of the trumpet of the 

three angels, which are yet | 

foceoiuh! jwhich are 
IN. dad the fifth angel IN. 

sounded, and J sawa star 4 Ad) 

SJall from heaven unto the —* 

earth: 


to the inhabtiters 


of the trumpet of the three 


saw a 


y W oe, yeh. ix ag 


a loud voice, ey 
of the 


by reason of the other voices 


angels, 


about to sound ! 
T And the fifth anvel sounded, 


fallen out of atare xis, 


star 
ch, viii. 10. 


and to him was heaven unto the earth: and to him 


given the key of the bottom wus given the key of ® the pit of the b Tuke viii, 31. 
\ = ch. xvii. 8. 


of light. Aud this is fur more so under 
the glorious Eastern moon and stars, thin 
in our mist-lnden climate), 

13.) Jutroduction of the three remain- 
ing trumpets by three woes. And T saw 
and heard an (literally, one. ‘This any 
carry menning—a single or solitary eagle, 
—as night also be the ease in ch. xviii. 21, 
see there) eagle (hardly to be identified 
with the eagles of Matt. xxiv. 28: for 1) 
that saying is more proverbial than’ pro- 
phetic: and 2) any application of that say- 
ing wonld be far more aptly reserved for 
our ch. xix. 17. Nor again is the eagle a 
bird of ill omen, as Ewald says: nor a con- 
trast to the dove m John i. 32, as Heng- 
stenberg: but fur more probably the syin- 
bol of judginent and vengeance rushing to 
its prey, asin Deut. xxviii. 49; Hos. viii. 1; 
Hab.i.8. Nor again is it to be understood 
as an angel in eagle’s shape: but a veri- 
tuble eagle in the vision. Thus we have 
the alfar speaking, eh. xvi. 7) flying in 
mid-heaven (i.e. in the south or noon-day 
sky, where the sun reaches the meridian, 
So that the word does not signity the spaee 
intermediate between heaven ind earth, 
Vat as above. And the eagle flies there, 
to be seen and heard of all. IT may also 
notice that the whole expression tavonrs 
the true reading, eagle, as against the sub- 
stituted “angel”), saying with a loud 
voice, Woe, woe, woe, to those that dwell 
upon the earth (the objects of the ven- 
geance invoked in the prayers of the mur- 
tyrs, ch. vi. 10: the ungodly world, as 
distinguished from the church) by reason 
of the remaining veiccs of the trumpet 
(the singular is used generically : the 
three voices all having this common to 
them, that they are the sound of a trum- 
pet) of the three angels who are about 
to blow. 

Cu. IX.—XI.] The last three, or woe- 


Vow. Il. 





&xx.1 ver.2, Ue 
frumpets. These, as well as the first four, 
have a character of their own, correspoud- 
ing in some measure to that of the vistons 
at the opening ot the three last seals. The 
particulars related under them are separate 
and detailed, not symmetrieal and eor- 
respondent. And as in the seals, so here, 
the seventh torms rather the solemn con- 
clusion to the whole, than a distinet judg- 
ment of itself. Ilere also, as there, it is 
introduced by two episodicul passages, 
having reference to the visions which are 
to follow, and which take up the thread 
of prophecy again at a period previous to 
things detailed before. 

1-12.) The fifth, or first Woe trumpet. 
And the fifth angel blew his trumpet, and 
I saw a star fallen (not, as A, Ve fee/t, 
which gives an eutirely wrong view of the 
transactions of the vision, The star liad 
fulleu before, and is first seen as) thus 
fallen) out of heaven to the earth (the 
reader will at onee think on Isa. xiv. 12, 
“Tlow art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning!” Aud on 
Luke x. 15, @U Ueheld Satan as lightuing 
fall frou: heaven.” And, doubtless, as the 
personal jport of this star is made clear 
in the following words, such is the reter- 
enee here. We mity also notice that this 
expression forms a eouneeting link to an- 
other place, ch. xii. 9, in this book, where 
Satan is represented as east out of heaven 
to the earth: see notes there. It is hardly 
possible, with some Conimmentators, to un- 
derstand a good angef by this fallen star. 
llis description, as well as lis work, cor- 
responds only to au agent of evil. Andreas 
is obliged to distort words to bring in this 
view: “desceaded upon earth; for this is 
meant by fallen,” is cnough to condemn 
any interpretation), and there was given 
to him (was given, as usual, for the pur- 
pose of the part which he is to bear in the 
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abyss. 2 And he opened the pit of 
the abyss; and ¢ there arose a smoke 
out of the pit, as the smoke of a 
great furnace ; and the sun and the 
air were darkened by reason of the 
smoke of the pit. 8 And out of the 
smoke came forth 4 locusts over the 
earth: and unto them was given 
power, as the scorpions of the earth 


IX. 


| AUTILORIZED VERSION. 


less pit. % And he opeued 
the bottomless pit; anit 
there arose a smoke out 
of the pit, as the smoke 
‘of @ great furnace; and 
\the sun aad the air 
were darkened by reason 
of the smoke of the pit. 
3 4nd there came out of 
the smoke locusts upon the 
‘earth: and wuto them was 





e ver. 10. 
have power. * And 
envio.  manded them ‘that they should not 
& vil 3. 


ech. viii. 7. 


any 


Dut only those men which 
hthe seal of God upon thetr fore- 
5 And it was given to them 


h ch. vii. 3, 
See Exod, 
xii, 23. 


" : 
Ezck. ix. 4. heads. 


vision) the key of the pit of the abyss 
(viz. of bell, which in the vision is a vast 
profundity opening by a pit or shaft upon 
the surface of the earth, imagined as shut 
down by a eover, and locked. This abyss 
is in the Apocalypse the habitation of the 
devil aud his angels: compare ver. 11, ch. 
yx. 1, 3: see also ch. xi. 7, xvii. 8. See 
further in note on eh. xx. 10), and he 
opened the pit of the abyss, and there 
went up smoke from the pit as smoke of 
a great furnace (see Gien. xix. 28), and the 
sun was darkened and the air (not mean- 
ing, the air inasmuch as it receives its 
ight from the sun: for the sun may be 
obseured, as by a cloud, without the air 
being darkened) by reason of the smoke 
of the pit. And out of the smoke (which 
therefore was their vehicle or envelope) 
came forth locusts into (towards, over, so 
as to spread over: it gives more the sense 
of distribution than © «por? would) the 
earth, and there was given to them 
power as the scorpions of the earth (not 
as noting any distinction between land 
and water-scorpions, as Ewald, but) be- 
cause the scorpions are uutural and of the 
earth, whereas these locusts are internal 
and not of nature) have power (viz. to 
sting, as below expliined): and it was 
commanded them that they shall not 
hurt the grass of the earth, nor yet 
every (i.e. any) green thing, nor yet 
every (any) tree (the usnal objects on 
which locusts prey: compare Exod. x. 13, 


it was) com- 


given power, as the scor- 
| pions of the earth have 
power. + And it was com- 
manded them that they 


hurt $ the grass of the earth, neither: szould not hurt the grass 
ereen thing, neither any tree; ef the earth, neither any 


ae ‘yreen thing, neither any 
have NOt Te but only those men 
which have not the seal of 
| God in their foreheads. 
> ind to thein it was given 


15), but only (literally, except: the former 
sentenee being regarded as if it had run, 
“that they should burt nothing,’—and 
then “except” follows naturally) the 
men, the which (so literally: it designates 
the elass or kind) have not the seal of 
God upon their foreheads (this, as before 
notieed, fixes this fifth trumpet to the 
time following the sealing in ch. vii. It 
denotes a plague which falls on the un- 
believing inhabitants of the earth after 
the servants of God have been marked 
out among them, and of which the saints 
are not partakers. Either then it denotes 
something purely spiritual, some misery 
from which those are cxempt who have 
peace with God,—which ean hardly be, 
consistently with vv. 5, 6,—or it takes 
place in a state totally ditferent from this 
present one, in which the wheat and tares 
are iningled together, One or other of 
these considerations will at once dismiss 
by far the greater number of interpreta- 
tions. ‘The facet of Mahoinet’s mission 
being avowedly against eorrnpt Chris- 
tianity as idolatry, does not in the re- 
miotest degree answer the conditions. In 
the very midst of this corrupt Christianity 
were at that time God’s cleet seattered up 
and down: and it is surely too mmch to 
say that every such person escaped seath- 
less from the ‘Turkish sword). And it was 
given to them (allotted to them by God 
as the limit of their appointed work and 
office: here the statement expresses rather 
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that they should aot Kill that they should not kill them, ‘but ich. xi 7. 


them, but that they should 
be tormented five mouths: 
and thetr torment was as 
the torment of @ scorpioa, 


months: 


then he striketh a man. ‘ticle 
Stain thoes eye andl 
men seek deat, and shall days * shall 
not find it; and shall de-\ shall not fi 


sire to die, and death shall 
Nee from them. 7 wind the : 
shapes of the locusts were! flee from th 
like nuto horses prepared | 
unto battle; and on their 
were as it 
crowns like gold, and their 


heads were 


‘heads were 


gold, 





the limitation than the extension of the 
grout) that they should not kill them 
(the unsealed), but that they (the un- 
sealed: the subject is changed) shall be 
tormented five months (the reason seems 
to be correct, which several Commentators 
have given for this number being chasen : 
viz., that five months is the ordinary time 
in the year during which locusts eommit 
their ravages. At all events we are thus 
in some measure delivered from the end- 
less perplexities of cupricions fancy in 
which the historical interpreters involve 
us): aud their torment (i.e. that of the 
sufferers) is as the torment of (arising 
from) a scorpion, when it has smitten 
(by its bite or sting) a man. And in 
those days men shall seek death (observe 
the transition of the style from the de- 
seriptive to the prophetic. For the first 
time the Apostle ceases to be the exponent 
of what he saw, and beeomes the direct 
organ of the Spirit), and shall not find it: 
and they shall vehemently desire (desire 
alone is not strong enough) to die, and 
death fleeth (the pres., of the habitual 
uvoidanee in those days) from them (the 
longing to die arises from the exeruciating 
pain of the sting. See Jer. viii. 3. 

I cannot forbear noticing as we pass, the 
caprice of historical interpreters. On the 
eommand vol to kill the men, &e., in ver, 
5, our principal modern historieal inter- 
preter suys, “i.e. not to annihilate them 
as a political Christian body.” If then the 
smune rule of! interpretation is to hold, the 
present verse must mean that the ‘ poli- 
tical Christian body” will be so sorely 
heset by these Mahometan locusts, that 
it will vehemently desire to be amihilated, 


mently desir 


that they should be (ormnented five 
and thetr torment is as the 
torment of a scorpion, when it hath 


6 And in those 
death, and 
and shall vehe- 
e to die, and death shall 
em, 7 And! the shapes 


man, 
men seek k Fob iio 


nd it; 





5. 
ch. vi. 16, 


1 Joel ii. 4. 


of the locusts were like unto horses 
prepared for war; ™and on_ their 


m Nahum iil. 
17. 


as it were crowns like 


“and their faeces were as the n dan. vis, 


and not find any way. For it surely can- 
not be allowed that the killing of men 
should be said of their annihilation as a 
political body in one verse, and their 
desiring to die in the next shoukl be said 
of something totally different, and appli- 
cable to their individual misery). 

7.] The Apostle now returns to the de- 
scription of the loensts themselves. And 
the shapes of the locusts [were] like 
horses made ready for war (this resem- 
blanee,—compare Joel ii. 4, “ the appear- 
ance of them is as the appearance of 
horses,’—has been noticed by travellers, 
Ewald remarks that one German name for 
the grasshopper is MZeu-pferd, the grass- 
horse. And espeeially does the likeness 
hold good when the horse is eqnipped for 
war; the plates of the horse’s armonr being 
represented by the hard lumine of the 
outer shell of the locust : see below, ver. 9), 
and on their heads as it were crowns like 
unto gold (it is not easy to say what this 
part of the description imports, An at- 
tempt has been made to apply it to the 
turban: but granting some latitude to the 
word crows, like gold will hardly bear 
this. The appearance of a turban, even 
when ornamented with gold, is hardly 
golden, should understand the words, 
of the head actually ending in a erown- 
shaped fillet which resembled gold in its 
material, just as the wings of some of the 
beetle tribe might be said to blaze with 
gold and gems. So we have below, “ (Zey 
had breastplates as it were breastplates of 
irow:? the material not being metallic, but 
only as it were metallic, Some mnderstand 
these crowns of soldiers’ helmets : but this 
is qnite arbitrary and gratuitous): and 
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oldest Mas, 


qver. 5. 

was their power to hurt men five 
tandis mouths. 
atlour oldest over them ‘the angel of the abyss, 
rea whose name in the Hebrew 
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as the hair of women, 
teeth were as the teeth of lions. 
9 And they had breastplates, as it 
were breastplates of iron ; and the 
sonnd of their wings was Pas the) 
sound of chariots of many horses 
running to wart. 1 And they have 
tails like unto scorpions, and stings 
in their tails: Gand in their tails 


+r They have as king 
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men, 8 And they had haiv 
as the hair of women, and 
their teeth were as the teeth 
of lions. % And they had 
breastplates, as tt 
breaslplates of iron; aud 
the sound of their wings 
was as the sound of cha- 
riots of many horses run- 
ning to battle, 39 And 
they had tails like unto 
scorpiuas, and there were 
stings in their tails: and 
eae power was to hurt 
men five months, %" ind 
they had a king over them, 
which is the angel of the 
tongue | goftomless pit, whose name 


and ° their 


WEPE 





is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue ix the Hebrew tongue is 


their faces [were] as the faces of men 
(Diisterdieek well observes, that we must not 
suppose them actually to have had human 
faces, but that the face of the locust, which 
under ordinary circmmestances us a distant 
resemblance to the Jinuman countenance, 
bore this resemblance even more notably in 
the ease of these supernatural locusts. It 
is not their faces were the faces of men, 
but, “were as the faces of men.” Nor again 
ean we agree with the idea that men is 
here used to designate the wale sex: an 
interpretation recommended here,—the ge- 
neral word iu the original importing both 
sexes,— by the wish to introduce the mous- 
tache of the Arabs. It is much more 
natural to take the general term in its 
nsual and wider meaniug :—their faces were 
like human faces: and then eomes the 
limitation, not in the face, but in another 
particular), and they had hair as the hair 
of women (i.e. Jong and tlowing, 1 Cor. xi. 
Jif. De Wette quotes from Niebuhr an 
Arabic proverb ino which the antlers of 
locusts are compared to the hair of girls. 
Bat perhaps we must regard the compart- 
sou as rather belonging to the supernatural 
portion of our description. Ewald would 
understand the hair on the legs, or on the 
bodies, of the locusts, to be meant, refer- 
rug to reagh caterpillars, Jer. li. 27. 

To inter, from this feature, Heeutiousness 
asa characteristic in the interpretation, 1s 
entirely beside the purpose): and their 
teeth were as the teeth of lions (so also of 


| Abaddon, but in the Greek 


the locust in Joel i. 6. Eward rightly de- 
signates as very doubtful a fancied resem- 
Dlance to a lion in the under jaw. We 
may observe that this, as some other fea- 
tures in the description, is purely graphic, 
and does not in any way apply to the 
plague to be inflicted by these mystic 
locusts), and they had breastplates as 
iron breastplates (the plate which forms 
the thorax of the natural locust, was im 
their cause as if of iron), and the sound of 
their wings [was] as a sound of chariots 
of many horses (hy the two genitives the 
sound of both, the chartots aud the horses, 
is included. The ehariots are regarded as 
an appendage to the horses) as they run to 
war. And they have tails like to scor- 
pions (i.e. to the tails of scorpions), aad 
stings (viz.in their tails: this ts the parti- 
cular especially in which the comparison 
tinds its aptitude): aud in their tails is 
their power to hurt men five months (see 
ubove on ver. 5). They have as king over 
them (or, “they have a king over them, 
vin’... Tt favours this last alternative, 
that in this particular, of having a king, 
they are distingnished from natural locusts : 
tor Prov. xxx. 27, “the locusts have uo 
king”) the angel of the abyss; his name 
is in Hebrew Abaddon (i.e., perdition; used 
in the Old Test. for the place of perditioa, 
Orcus, In Job xxvie63 Prov. xxvil. 20, in 
both of which places it is joined with Hadés 
(Steol),—Ps. Ixxxviii. 123) Job xxviit. 22. 
In all these places the Septuagint trans- 
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there 


behold, 


come 


And the sixth angel sounded, 
heard a 
horns of the golden altar ¢ rhe reading 


voice from the 


ia encertain, 


ix before God, 4 saying ty which is before God, 1! saying to Me haresere 
the sixth angel which had : : Sear ea USS. 
: PO AATOD eis angel whie : ue 

the trumpet, Loose the four the sixth angel which had the ad of thon 
trumpet, Loose the four angels dene omes 

four, whale 


the Sinaitic omits gi together the words from the four horns of; reading, L heard the voice of the golden alts ur, &e. 


laters express it by perdition (apoleta). 
So that this is the local namie personitied : 
or rather perhaps that abstract mune per- 
sonitied, from whieh the local iniport itself 
is derived), and in the Greck he has for 
his nome Apollyon (the name seems chosen 
from the Septuagint word apoleia: see 
above. It is a question, who this 
angel of the abyss is. Perhaps, for aceu- 
mate distinction’s sake, we mmst not iden- 
tify him with Satan himself,—eompare ch. 
xii. 3,.0,—but must regard hin as one of the 
principal of the bad angels), The one (first) 
woe ath passed: behold, there cometh 
(singular, the verb applying simply to that 
which is future, without reference as yet to 
its plurality) two woes after these things. 
There is an endless Babel of allegorical 
and historical interpretation of these locusds 
Srom the pit. ‘The most that we ean say 
of their import is, that they belong to a 
series of judzmeuts on the ungodly which 
will immediately precede tie sceond advent 
of onr Lord: that the various and myste- 
Fious particulars of the vision will no doubt 
clear themselves np to the church of God, 
when the time of its fnlihuent arrives : 
but that no such clearing up has yet taken 
place, a very few hours ot rese: ureh among 
ido ies of apocalyptic interpretation will 
serve to couvinee any reader who is uot hin- 
self the servant of a preconecived system, 
138—21.| The sixth Trumped. And the 
sixth angel blew his trumpet, and I heard 
a voice (literally, one voice: but it is 
donbttul, in the uncertain authenticity of 
the word four, whether auy stress is to be 
laid ou this one or not. Vitringa gives it 
the emphasis, —“éhal the four horas si- 
multaneously uttered, 
one and the same voice: and so Hengsten- 
berg. ‘The allegorical interpreters give it 
varions inports—the azrcement of the four 
Gospels,— that of the prayers of exiled 
Jews, &c.) out of the |four] horns of 
the golden altar which was before God 


not a diverse, but. 


(the same altar as that previously men- 
tioned tn ch. viii. 3 und vi. 9, where see 
notes. From ch. xvi. 7 it wonld appear 
that the voice probably proceeded trom the 
altar itselt, represented as uttering the ery 
of vengeance tor the blood shed on it ; com- 
pare cl. vi. 9, with which ery of the mar- 
tyre saints the whole scries of retributive 
judgments is connected. The reading of 
the Sinaitie MS. [see margin] is very re- 
markable, and may represent the original 
text. To suppose that the ery from the 
altar is indicative of an altar having been 
the seene of some special sin on the part of 
the men of Roman Christendom, and so 
to apply it to the perversions of Christian 
rites in the Rontish Chureh, is surely to 
eontuse the whole imagery of the vision. 
For it is not of any altar in the abstract 
that we are reading, but of the golden altar 
which was before “God, where the prayers 
of the es had been offered by the angel, 
ch. vill. 3, 5: and the voice is the result of 
those pray 2 in aecordance with which 
those judgments are intlicted. The 
horns again, representing the eneeinte of 
the altar, not any special rites with which 
the horns of an altar were concerned, can- 
not be pressed into the service of the above- 
notieed interpretation, but simply belony 
to the propricty of that heard and sceu. 
The voice procecded from the surface of 
the altar, on which the prayers had been 
offered: and that surface was bounded by 
the horus) saying to the sixth angel, who 
had the trumpet (viz. that one now before 
us,—belonging to the present vision), Loose 
(it is too much to say that the angel him- 
sclf is made the active minister of this 
loosing : we do not read “aad he wend and 
loosed’ following, but simply ‘and the 
four angels, &e. were loosed’? We must 
therefure believe that the command is 
given to him only in so far as he is the 
representative and herald of all that takes 
place under his trumpet-blowing) the four 
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uch. xvi. 12. 


river Euphrates. 


x Pa, Inviil. 17. 
Dan. vii. 10. 

y Evek. 
xxxviii. 4, 


zeh. vii. 4. 


the number of them. 


angels which are bound (so A. V. rightly : 
“are bound” is the true perfeet passive, 
not “haye been bound’’) on (not ‘77,” 
as A. V.) the great river Euphrates (the 
whole imagery here has been a erux of the 
interpreters: as to who these angels are, 
and what is indicated by the locality here 
deseribed. I will only venture to point out, 
amidst the surging tumult of eontroversy, 
one or two points of apparent refuge to 
which we must noé Letake ourselves. First, 
we must not yield to the temptation, so 
attractive at first sight, of identifying these 
four angels with the four angels standing 
on the four corners of the earth and hold- 
ing in the four winds, in ch, vii. 1 ih For 
the mission of these angels is totally dis- 
tinct from theirs, as the locality is also, 
There is not a syllable of winds here, nor 
any hurting of earth, sea, or trees, Se- 
condly, the question need not perplex us 
here, whether these are good or bad angels: 
for it does not enter in any way into con- 
sideration. They simply appear, as in other 
parts of this book, as ministers of the divine 
purposes, and pass out of view as soon as 
mentioned. flere, it would almost seem 
as if the angelic persons were little more 
than personitications : for they are imme- 
diately resolved into the host of cavalry. 
Thirdly, that there is nothing in the text 
to prevent “the great river Euphrates” 
from beiug meant literally. Diisterdicek 
maintains, that because the rest of the 
vision has a mystical meaning, therefore 
this local designation must have one also: 
and that if we are to take the Euphrates 
literally and the rest mystically, endless 
confusion would be introduced. But this is 
quite a mistake, as the slightest considera- 
tion will shew. It is a commen practice in 
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which are bonnd “on the great 
13 And the four’ 
angels were loosed, which had been 
prepared against the hour, and day, 
and month, and year, that they 
might slay the third part of men. 
16 And *the number of the armies 
yof the horsemen were two hundred 
thousand thousand: 7and I heard 
17 And after 
this manner I saw the horses in the 
vision, and them that sat on them, 
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angels which are bound in 
the great river Euphrates, 
15 4nd the four angels 
,were loosed, which were 
prepared for an hour, and 
a day, and a month, and a 
year, for to slay the third 
part of men, 6 And the 
number of the army of the 
horseinen were two hundred 
thousand thousand: and I 
heard the number of them. 
W And this I saw the 
horses in the vision, and 
them that sat on them, 





Scripture allegory to intermingle with its 
inystic language literal designations of tine 
and place. Take for instance the allegory in 
Ps. Ixxx. 8, 11, “ Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt ....it sent out its boughs 
unto the sea, and its branches unto the 
river :” where, though the vine and its 
boughs and branches are mystical, Egypt, 
the sea, and the river, are all Hteral. See 
some good remarks on this iu Mr. Elott’s 
Ast vol., p. 331 ff., where the above example 
is cited among others), And the four an- 
gels were loosed, which had been pre- 
pared against (in reference to) the hour 
and day and month and year (viz. which 
had been appointed by God: the appointed 
hour oecurring in the appointed day, and 
that in the appointed month, and that in 
the appointed year. The article the, pre- 
fixed, and not repeated, seems to make this 
meaning imperative. Had the article been 
repeated before each, the ideas of the ap- 
pointed hour, day, month, and year would 
have been separated, not, as now, united : 
had there been no article, we might have 
understuod that the four were to be added 
together to make up the time, though even 
thus the “against” occurring once only 
would have made some difficulty), that 
they should kill the third part of men (on 
the third part, see above, ver. 7. It seems 
neeessary, that in this term, men, we are 
to include only the “ dwellers on the earth” 
of ch, vill. 13, not any of the servants of 
(iod); and the number of the armies cf 
the cavalry was twice myriads of myriads 
Gi. e. 20,000 x 10,000: = 200,000,000, two 
hundred millions, The number seems to 
he fonnded on those in Ps, Ixviii, 17, Dan. 
vii. 10) ;—I heard the number of them. 
And after this manner (i. e. according to 
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having breastplates of fire, having breastplates red, as fire, and 


and of jacinth, and brin- 
and the heads of 


stone: 


blue, as smoke, and yellow, as brim- 


the horses wore ax the stone: and the heads of the horses a1 Chron. xii, 
sas Ve 


heads of lions; and out ef aye as heads of lions; and out of 
their mouths issueth fire and smoke 


their mouths issued fire and 
smoke and brimstone. 3 Ry 
these three was the third 
part of men Rilied, by the 
Sire, and by the smoke, aud 
by the brimstone, which 
issued out of their mouths, 
3 For their power is in 
their mouth, and in their 
tails: for their tails were 
like unto serpents, and had 


out of 


do hurt. 2 And the rest: 
of the men which were not 


(2? Aud the 


the following description) saw I the horses 
in my vision (Diisterdieck suggests, and 
it seems likely cnough, that this express 
reference to sight is inserted on account of 
the words “J heard,’ which preceeded) 
and those who sat upon them, having 
(most naturally refers to both horses and 
riders, not to viders only. The armour of 
both was nniform) breastplates red, as fire 
(the three c¢pithets express the colonrs of 
the breast plates, and are to he separated, 
as helonging each to one portion of the 
host, and corresponding to the tire, smoke, 
and brimstone which proeecded out of the 
horses’ mouths below), and blue, as smoke 
(literally, hyacinthine. The hyacinth of 
the Greeks is supposed to have been our 
dark blue iris), and yellow, as brimstone 
(light yellow: such a colour as would be 
produced by the settling fumes of brin- 
stone): and the heads of the horses (the 
horses are taken up again, both horses aud 
riders having been treated of in the pre- 
ceding sentence) [were | as heads of licns, 
and out of their mouths goeth forth fire 
and smoke and brimstone (i.e. scparately, 
one of these out of the mouths of cach 
division of Lhe host. It is remarkable, that 
these divisions are three, though the angels 
were four). From (indicates not directly 
the instrumentality, but the direction frou 
which the result comes) these three plagues 
were killed the third part of men, by the 
fire and the smoke and the brimstone 
which goeth forth out of their mouths. 
For the power of the horses is in their 
mouth (principally ; seeing that by what 


and brimstone. 
plagnes + were the third part of men ¢ saat our 
killed, Jy the fire, and the smoke, 
and the brimstone, which issucth 
their 
power of the horses ¢ is in- their t 
mouth, and in their tails: >for their 
heads, and with them they (ails ave like unto serpents, and had 
heads, and with them they do hurt. 


2s 2 


IS From these three 


oldes? MSS, 
and almost 
all the reat: 
and all the 
versions, and 
the fathers, 
Greck and 
Latin. 
No allour 
oldeat MSS, 
(except that 
the Mexan- 
deine reads 
places ma. 
atead of 
horses), and 
almost all the 
reat; with 
all the vere 
stons and 

b Isa. ix. 15. 


mouths. 19 For the 


rest of men, which were 
fathers, 


proceeded from their mouth their mission, 
to slay the third part of men, was aecom- 
plished) and in their tails: for their tails 
were like serpents, having heads, and 
with them they hurt (i.c. inflict pain: viz. 
with the bites of the serpent heads in which 
they terminate. I cannot but men- 
tion, in no unfriendly spirit, but because, 
hoth being friends, Truth is the dearer, 
that which may be designated the en}mi- 
nating instance of incongrnons interpreta- 
tion in the modern English historical ex- 
position of these prophecies, These tails 
are, according to the Commentator, the 
lhorsetails, borne as symbols of authority by 
the Turkish Pachas. Well may Mr. Barker 
say [Friendly Strictures, p. 32], ‘an inter- 
pretation so wild, if it refutes not itself, 
scems searcely capable of refutation.” 
Happily, it does refute itself. For it is 
convicted, by altogether leaving out of view 
the power in the mouths, which is the priu- 
cipal feature in the original vision: by 
making no reterence to the serpent-like 
character of these tails, but heing wholly 
inconsistent with it: by distorting the 
eaion of symmetrical interpretation in 
taking the Aeads attached to the tails to 
mean that the tails are symbols of autho- 
rity: and by being compelled to render 
instead of they hurt, “ they commit injus- 
tice,’ a meaning which, in this reference, 
the word will uot bear, When it is said 
of tire- and smoke- and brimstone-breath- 
ing horses which kill the third part ot 
inen, that besides having power in. their 
mouths they have it in their tails, which 
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¢ Dent. xxxi. 
29. 


Deut. xxxii. 
7. Ps. evi. 


cree and of wead: which 
yo WS, 






Dan. v. 


foh. xxii 15. 


are like serpents, ending in heads, it would 
be a strange anti-elimax to end, and with 
these they do injustice.” I will venture 
to say, that a more self condemnatory in- 
terpretation was never broached than this 
of the horsetails of the Pachas), And the 
rest of men (this specifieation whieh fol- 
lows clearly shews what sort of men are 
meant: viz. the ungodly alone) who were 
not killed by (literally, in: i.e, the conrse 
of) these plagues, did not even repent of 
(literally, out of: so as to come out from) 
the works of their hands (i. e. as the eon- 
text here necessitates, not, the whole eourse 
of their lives, but the idols which their 
hands had made. This will at once appear 
on comparing our passage with Deut. iv. 
28, and Ps, exxxv. 15. See also Acts vii. 
41) that they should not (in order not to) 
worship devils (see 1 Cor. x. 20; 1 Tim. iv. 
1, and notes there. The objects of wore 
ship of the heathen, and of semi-lheatten 
Christians, are in fact devils, by whatever 
name they may be called), and images of 
gold and of silver and of brass and of 
stone and of wood, which can neither sce 
nor hear ner walk: and they did net re- 
pent of their murders nor of their witch- 
erafts (literally, their drugs: concrete in 
sense of abstract) ner of their fornication 
nor of their thefts, The character of these 
sins points ont very plainly who ure the 
sufferers by this sixth, or second woe trume 
pet, and the survivers who do not repeut. 
We are taught by St. Pan] that the heathen 
are without exense for degrading the ma- 
jesty of God into an image made like unto 
corruptible things, and tor degenerating 
into gross immoralities in spite of God's 
testimony given through the natural cons 
scienee. And even thus will the heathen 
world continue in the main until the second 
advent of our Lord, of whieh these judy- 
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not killed by these plagues, ¢ did 
not even repent of the works of 
their hands, that they shonld not 
atevit.wi.r, Worship ‘devils, *and idols of gold, 
-and silver, and brass, and_ stone, 
neither can 
see, nor hear, nor walk: 2! neither 
repented they of their murders, ‘nor 
of their sorceries, nor of their forni- 
cation, nor of their thefts. 

X. 1} And I saw another strong 


Teel 
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killed hy these plagues yet 
repented not of the works 
of their hands, that they 
should not worship devils, 
and idols of gold, and sil- 
ver, and brass, and stone, 
and of wood ; which neither 
can see, nor hear, norwalk : 
21 neither repented they of 
their murders, nor of their 
sorceries, nor of their forni- 
cation, nor of their thefts. 
AX. ' And [ saw another 





ments are to be the immediate preeursors. 
Nor will these terrible inflietions them- 
selves bring those to repentanee, who shall 
ultimately rejeet the Gospel which shall be 
preached among all nations. Whether, or 
how far, those Christians who have fallen 
back into these sins ot the heathen, are here 
included, is a question not easy to decide. 
That they are not formally in the Apostle’s 
view, seems clear. We are not yet dealing 
with the apostasy and fornieation within 
the chureh herself. But that they, having 
become as the dwellers upon the earth, 
even so far as to inherit their character of 
perseentors of the saints, may hy the very 
nature of the ease, be individually included 
in the suffering of these plagues,—just as 


“we believe and trust that many indivi- 


dually belonging to Babylon may be found 
amoug God’s elcet,—it is of eourse impos- 
sible to deny. 

Cu. X. 1—XI. 14.) Eprsoprcat anp 
ANTICIPATORY. As after the sixth seal, 
so here after the sixth trnmpet, we have 
a passage interposed, containing two epi- 
sodes, eompleting that which has been 
already detailed, and introdueing the tinal 
member of the current series. But it is 
not so easy here as there, to ascertain the 
relevance and foree of the episodes. Their 
subjects here seem further off; their aetiou 
more complicated. In order to appreeiate 
them, it will be necessary to lay down 
clearly the point at which we have arrived, 
and to observe what is at that point re- 
quired. 

The last vision witnessed the destruetion 
of a third part of the ungodly by the 
horsewen from the East, and lett the re- 
mainder ina state of impenitent idolatry 
and sin. Muanifestly then the prayers of 
the saints are not yet answered, however 
near the time may be for that answer. If 


as & 
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mighty angel come down 
Srom heaven, clothed with 
a cloud: aud a rainbow 


then this Episode contains some assnranee 
of the approach of that answer in its conr- 
pleteness, it will be what we might expect 
at this point in the series of visions, 

At the same time, looking onwards to the 
rest of the book, we see, that as out of the 
more general series of visions at the open- 
ing of the seals, atlecting both the church 
and the world, there sprung a new and 
more particular series of the trumpets, 
having reference to one incident in the 
former vision, and affecting especially the 
‘Gnhabiters of the earth,” soit now the 
gaze of prophecy ence more turns to the 
church and her fortunes, and the Apostle 
receives & new commission to utter a 
second series of prophecies, mainly on that 
subject, it’ will also be no more than what 
we might fairly look for. Again: if 
the episodieal vision in its eharacter and 
hue partakes of the complexion of the 
whole series of trumpet-visions, and, as 
regards the church, earries 2 tinge of per- 
seeution, and of the still erying prayer for 
vengeance, not yet fully answered,—while 
nt the same time it contains expressions 
and allusions which can only be explained 
by reference onward to the visions yet to 
come; this complex character is just that 
whieh would suit the point of transition at 
which we are now standing, when the series 
of visions immediately dependent on one 
feature in the opening of the scals is just 
at its end, and a new one evolving the 
other great subject of that general series 
is ahout to begin. 

Now cach cone of these particulars is 
found as described) above. For 1) the 
angel of ch. x. declares, with referenee to 
the great vengeance-burden of the whole 
serics of the traumpet-visions, respecting 
which the sonls of the martyrs had been 
commanded that they should rest yet 
for a time,” eh. vi. 11,—that “there 
should be no more delay,” but that in 
the days of the seventh angel, when he 
is about to blow, the whole mystery of 
prophecy would be fulfilled. 

2) The same angel gives to the Seer the 
open little book, with a distinet announee- 
anent that he is to begin a new series of 
prophecies, and that series, by what imme- 
diately follows, ch. xi. 1 ff, evidently re- 
lating to the charch of God in an especial 
manner. : 

3) The whole complexion of the episodical 
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angel coming down out of heaven, 
clothed with a cloud,* and the 


rain. a Ezck. 1. 28, 


vision of the two witnesses, ch. xi. 3 ff, is 
tinged with the hue which has pervaded 
the series of trumpet-visions, from their 
sonree inch. vi. 9—11, viz., that of ven- 
geance for the sufferings of the saints: 

while at the same time allusions occur in 
it which are nt present inexplicable, bnt 
will receive light hereafter, when the new 
series of visions is unfolded.  Sueh are the 
allusions to “ the wild beast which cometh 
up out of the abyss,” ch. x.7, and to “ the 
great city,” ib, ver. 8. 

With these preliminary considerations, 
we may, I think, approach these episodical 
visions with less uncertainty. 

1—11.] Tue yisIoN oF THE LITTLE 
nook. And I saw another strong angel 
(another, perhaps in allusion to the many 
whieh have been mentioned: but seeing 
that the epithet strong oceurs only in the 
mention of the angel who cried ou in 
reference to the sealed book, ch. v. 2, and 
that the present angel's errand also regards 
a book, we can hardly help taking another 
with both substantive and adjective, and 
referring it to that first strong angel in 
eh. v. 2. And this consideration may serve 
to introduce the assertion, to me hardly 
admitting of a doubt, that this angel is 
not, ams eannot be, our Lord Himself. 
Such a supposition would, it seems to me, 
entirely break through the cousisteney of 
apocalyptic analogy. K hroughout the book, 
as before observed, on ch. viii. 3, angels are 
the ministers of the divine purposes, and 
the carricrs ont of the apocalyptic course 
of procedure, but are every where distinct 
Jrom the divine Persons themselves. In 
order to this their ministry, they are in- 
vested with such symbols and such dele- 
gated attributes as beseem in each case the 
partienlar object in view: buat no apparent 
fitness of such symbolical investiture to the 
divine character should induce us to break 
through the distinction, and introduce in- 
distinctness and contusion into the hook. 
When St. Jolin means to indieate the Son 
of God, he indicates Him plainly: none 
more so: when these plain indications are 
absent, and EF find the name angel used, 1 
must take leave to regard the agent as 
distinet from Him,—however clothed, for 
the purposes of the particular vision, with 
His delegated yower and attributes) de- 
scending « out of heaven (the place ot the 
Seer yet continues in heaven: see below, 
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bMait. sii. bow upon his head, and ” his face as | was «por his head, and his 


ech. i. 15. 


it were the sun, and ° his feet as 


face was as it were the sun, 


and his feet as pillars of 


pillars of fire: 2and having in his fre; 2and he had in his 


d Malt. xxviit. 
18, 


hand a little book open. 
set his right foot upon the sea, and 


haud a little book open: 
and he set his right foot 
upon the sea, and his left 


4 And he 


his left foot on the earth, Zand | foot on the earth, 3 and 


eried with a loud voice, as a lion 
roareth: and when he cried, the 
© seven thunders uttered their voices. 
the seven thunders 
spoke t, I was about to write: and 
I heard a voice out of heaven say- 
ing unto me, ‘Seal up the things 
which the seven thunders spoke, 
5 And the | thunders uttered, and write 


€ ch, viii. 5. 
4 And when 


+ their voices 
is onutled by 
allaur MSS., 
veraions, and 
fathers, One 
MN. of the 
Mth century 
contains the 
words, but 
not in the 
sane order 
asthe common 


text. 
f Dan. viii. 26. & xii. 4, 9. 


and write them not. 


yy. 8, 9), clothed with a cloud (as a mes- 
senger of divine judgment: see ch. i. 7), 
and the rainbow upon his head (the, i. e., 
the well-known, ordinary rainbow : indi- 
cating, agreeably with its first origin, 
God’s covenant of merey. See note on 
ch. iv. 3), and his face as the sun (indi- 
cating the divine glory with which he was 
invested: see ch. i. 16, xviii. 1: and eom- 
pare Lnke ix. 26), and his feet as pillars 
of fire (see ch. i. 15. The symbols with 
which this angel is aecompanied, as those 
which surrounded the throne of God in 
ch. iv. 2 {F., betoken judgment tempered 
with mercy, the character of his ministra- 
tion, which, at the same time that it pro- 
claims the near approach of the completion 
of God’s judgments, furnishes to the Seer 
the book of his subsequent prophecy, the 
following out of God’s purposes of increy), 
and having in his hand (his lef? hand, by 
what follows, ver. 5) a little book (the 
diminutive las been taken by some to 
point to the subsequent eating of the hook 
by the Apostle: but Diisterdieck remarks 
that if so, even the Utfle book would be 
too large:—by others, to the size relatively 
tothe angel. But the most natural reason 
for its use is to be tonnd by comparison 
with the book of ch. v. i That was the 
great serled roll of God's purposes: this 
[see below] but one portion of those pur- 
poses, which was to be made the Scer's 
own for his future prophesyings. On the 
signification, &e., of this little book or roll, 
see bclow, ver. 8, notes) open. And he 


cried with a loud voice, as 
when @liow roareth: and 
when he had cried, seven 
thunders uttered their 
voices. 4 And when the 
seven thunders had uttered 
their voices, I was about 
to write: aud I heard @ 
voice from heaven saying 
wnto me, Seal up those 
things which the seven 





| them not. 54nd the angel 


placed his right foot on the sea, and his 
left on the earth, and cried with a loud 
voice as a lion roareth (the whole imagery 
represents the glory and majesty of Him 
whose messenger this angel is: and is to 
be taken literally in the vision, the earth 
meaning the earth; the sea, the sea: and 
the deseription of the loudness of the voice 
being simply thus deseriptive), And when 
he cried, the seven thunders (it is pro- 
bable that the article the is prefixed 
beeause, like the seven stars, churches, 
seals, trumpets, and vials, these seven 
thunders form a complete portion of the 
apocalyptic machinery: and, having no 
other designation, for the very reason that 
their meaning is not revealed, they are 
thus designated, as “ the seven thunders ”’) 
spoke their (literally, their own: but this 
cannot be expressed in the English; and 
there appears to be no further stress on 
the possessive, than as it belongs to the 
peculiar character of the utteranees of 
these thunders. They were to be con- 
cealed, remaining unwritten: and this 
fuet, I eouceive, reflects back a tinge on 
the possessive genitive, making it so far 
cmphatic: the voiees were, and remained, 
their own: not shared by being perpe- 
tuated) voices. And when the seven 
thunders spoke, I was about to write (in 
obedicnee to the command in ch. i. 19): 
and (as I was about to write, a new cir- 
cuinstance arose) I heard a voice out of 
heaven (from whieh it does not follow 
that the Seer is on earth, any more than 
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whieh I saw stand upon the! angel whom IT saw standing upon 


seaand upouthe earthitfled the soa and upon the earth § lifted gfs0a.9i.8. 
up his hand to heaven,S and Dan. xii. 7. 


sware by him that liveth for | up his ¢ right hand to heaven, § and + * mos of our 
ever and ever, who created! sware by him that liveth for ever 


other MSS, 


The tlez- 
Site ; t drine MS, 
heaven, and the things that) sy) ever, % who created the heaven Garey 
therein are, and the earth, 


athers have 


and the things therein, and the ,9444)}° 
earth and the things therein, and 





and the things that therein 


are, and the sea, and the ch.iv. Me 


& xiv.7. 


things which are therein, 
that there should be time no 


in ver. 1) saying, Seal up the things 
which the seven thunders spoke, and do 
not write them (compare the contrary 
command, ch. xxii. JQ. Many speculations 
have been raised as to the purport of the 
utterances of the seven thunders, and the 
reason for conecaling them. From the 
yery nature of the case, these must be 
utterly in vain. The wisdom of Him, 
who signitied this Revelation to His ser- 
vant John, has not seen tit to reveal these 
things tous. But the very nature of the 
case also eonviets some of these specula- 
tions of error, ‘The thunders, e. g., did 
not speak “things exceeding human com- 
prehension,” as Ewald thinks, seeing that 
not only did St. John understand their 
utterances, bat he was about to write 
them down for others to read, as intel- 
ligible to them also, Again, they were 
not any utteranees of mere human device. 
They were spoken by command of the 
great angel, as ver. 3 necessarily implies : 
they, in common with the seals, trumpets, 
and vials, form part of the divinely- 
arranged machinery of the Apocalypse. 
Tt is matter of surprise and grief there- 
tore, when we find historical interpreters 
of our day explaining them of the papal 
anathemas of the time of the Reformation. 
It sxcems to me that no interpretation 
could be more unfortunate-—noue more 
thoroughly condemnatery of the system 
which is compelled to have recourse to 
it. Mor, merely to insist upon one point,— 
if it were so, then the Apostle sealed the 
utterances in vain, for all) know what 
those thunders have uttered: then the 
command should have run “ seal the book 
even to the time of the end,” as in Dan. 
Mi. A, dustead of um absolute eommand as 
here. ‘Flos much we may infer; from 
the very character of thunder,—that the 
utterances were of fearful import: from 
the place which they hold,—that they 
related to the church: frem the command 


the sea and the things therein, ‘that pss. xi. 
there shall be delay no longer: 


ch. xvi. U7. 


to eoneeal them,—first, eneouragement, 
that God in His tender merey to His own 
does not reveal all His terrors: secondly, 
godly fear, seeing that the arrows of His 
quiver are not exhausted, but besides 
things expressly foretold, there are more 
behind not revealed to us). 

5—%.] The oath of the strong angel, 
that the time of fulfilment of all 
prophecy was close at hand. In this 
portion of the vision, the reminiscences 
of Dan. xii. 7 are very frequent :—“ dad 
I heavd the man clothed in fine linen, 
which was upon the waters of the river, 
when he held up his vight hand and his 
efi hand unto heaven, and sware by Him 
that liveth for ever, that it shall be for a 
time, times, and ahalf: and when he shali 
have accomplished to scatter the power of 
the holy people, all these things shall be 
finished.” And the angel whom I saw 
standing upon the sea and upon the 
earth, lifted his right hand (not both 
hands, as in Daniel above, seeing that 
the httle book lay open on his lett. On 
the practice of lifting the hand in swear- 
ing, compare Gen. xiv. 22 (Exod, vi. 8 and 
Num. xiv. 30, margin], Dent. xxxii. 40) 
towards heaven (as Ciod’s dwelling-place, 
Isa. Ivii. 15), and sware by Him that 
liveth to the ages of the ages (compare 
Dan. above), who created the heaven and 
the things in it, and the earth and the 
things in it, and the sea and the things 
in it (this full and formal designation of 
God as Creator of all is given, becanse the 
subject of the angel’s oath is, the mystery 
of God, which necessarily rests in His 
power alone who made all things. 

We may observe, that the fact as well as 
the form of this oath is against the snp- 
position, that this strong angel is the Lord 
Himself. Considering St. Jolin’s own de- 
clarations respecting the Son of God, it is 
utterly inconceivable that he should have 
related as spoken by Him an oath couched 
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longer : 7 but in the days of 


k ch. xi. 15 
the seventh angel, when he is about eer Bien 
to sound, the mystery of God 1s| sound, the mystery of God 
finished, as he declared the glad should be finished, as he 
es i : hath declared to his ser- 
tidings to his servants the prophets. | iis ihe cronies Soind 

1 ver. 58 And ! the voice which I heard from | the voice which I heard 


heaven [I] again [heard] speaking 470" Zeaven spake unto 


tSotmootor unto me, tand saying, Go take the 


aur three most 


ancient M8. ook which is open in the hand of 
the angel which standeth upon the 
sea and upon the earth. 


in these terms), that time (i.e. delay: 
see below) should no longer be (i.e. should 
no more intervene: in allusion to the an- 
swer given to the ery of the souls of the 
martyrs, ch. vi. 11, “ And if was said unto 
them, that they should rest yel for a time.” 
This whole series of trumpet-judgments 
has been an answer to the prayers of the 
saints, and now the vengeance is abont to 
reeeive its entire fulfilment: time shall no 
longer intervene: the appointed delay is 
at an end. That this is the meaning, is 
shewn by what follows. Several erroneous 
views have been taken of this saying: e. g., 
1) that of Bede and others, that the sue- 
cession of secular limes should cease at 
the last trumpet, and apparently the A.V. 
[that there should be time no longer” }, 
—that it imports the ending ot the state 
of time, and the beginning of eternity: 
2) the chronological one of Bengel, who 
allots a definite length, viz. 1111) years (?) 
to a time, and then interprets “there shall 
not elapse a time :” bringing the end, on 
his sueeessive-historical system, to the 
year 1836; which is self-refuted: 3) the 
view of Vitringa and Hengstenberg, which 
grounds an error on the right understand- 
ing of these words themselves, —* éhat 
there should tuterpose no delay of time 
between the sound of the serenth trumpet 
and the fulfilinent of the prophetic 
oracles: tor the assertion of ver. 7, 
which is the carrying ont of this denial, 
expressly identifies the days of the voice 
of the seventh angel, when he is about 
to sound, with the immediate fulfflment 
of all prophecy): but in the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel (i.e. the days 
indieated, in the fulfilment of the vision, 
by the sounding of the seventh angel's 
trumpet), when he is about to blow his 
trumpet (these words, when he is about, 


me again, and said, Go 
and fake the little book 
which is open in the hand 
of the angel which standeth 
upon the sea and upon the 
earth. 9% And I went uato 





9 And I 


are used in their strictest propriety. For 
when the seventh angel does sound, the 
completed time of the fulfilment is simul- 
taneous with his blowing: compare eh. xi. 
18: so that it is properly said that the 
fulfilment eomes ta the days when he is 
about to blow. I have shewn in my 
Greek Test. that the version whieh has 
been suggested, “at what time soever 
he may have to sonnd,” can hardly be the 
rendering of the words. The A.V., “when 
he shall begin to sound,” is inadmissible), 
then the mystery of God (this expression 
will be best understood by Romi. xvi. 25, 
connected as it is here with the verb 
evangelized, or, declared the glad tidings 
[see below], It is the mystery of the 
kingdom, as unfolded in the course of the 
Gospel dispensation, as is elearly shewn by 
the thanksgiving after the blowing of the 
seventh trumpet in ch. xi. 13 if) is fal- 
filled (literally, was fulfilled, —the speaker 
looking baek, in prophetie anticipation, on 
the days spoken of, trom a point when 
they should have beeome a thing past), ag 
He evangelized His servants the pro- 
phets (i.e. as in our text, as He declared 
the glad tidings to His servants the 
prophets). 

8—11.] The delivery of the liltle book 
to John, and announcement of a further 
work of prophecy to be carried on by 
Aim. And the voice which I heard out 
of heaven, (Ij again [heard] talking 
with me and saying, Go take the book 
which lieth open in the hand of the 
angel which standeth upon the sea and 
upon the earth. And I went away (so 
Hiterally : ive, from my former place as a 
spectator in heaven: from which, how- 
ever, the Seer does not seem wholly to 
remove, compare ch. xt. 16, xix. J ff, 
although his principal spot of observation 
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the angel, and said unto 
him, Give me the little 
book, And he said unto 
me, Take it, and eat it up; 
and if shall make thy belly 
bilter, bué if shall be in 
thy mouth sweet as honey. | 
lo fad I took the little 
book out of the angel's 
hand, and ate it up; and) 
it was in my mouth sweet 
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to give me the little book. 
said unto me, ™ Take it, and eat it m Jer w 1. 
up; and it shall make thy belly 
bitter, but shall be in thy mouth 
sweet as honey. 
little book out of the angel’s hand, 

and ate it up; "and it was in my nek itis. 
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went unto the angel, and told iim 


And he 


ath ds 
& ii. 1-8. 


W And I took the 


as honey: and as soon as’ mouth as sweet honey, and as soon 


| 


J had eaten it, my belly ag IT had eaten it, °my belly was ogzek.u.. 


was bitter. "\ 4nd he said 
unto me, Thou must pro: 


phesy again before many | 


embittered. 
me, Thou must prophesy again con- 


li > say So all 
And f¢ they say unto t ot eu, 


peoples, and nations, and cerning peoples, and nations, and 


tongues, and kings. 


is henceforth the earth: see ch. xi. 1, 
xil. 18, xiv. 1, xvii. 3, &e.) to the angel 
telling him to give me the little book. 
And he saith to me, Take and eat it up 
(compare Evek. iti. 1 ff; Jer. xv. 165 Ps. 
xl. 9): and it shall embitter thy belly, 
but in thy mouth shall be sweet as 
honey. And I took the book out of the 
hand of the angel, and ate it up: and 
it was in my mouth as honey; and when 
I had eaten it up, my belly was embit- 
tered (there is the difference between 
Ezekicl’s roll and this, that in the pro- 
phet’s ease, only the sweetness in the 
mouth is mentioned. The Angel, dwelling 
most on the most important thing, the 
working of the contents of the book, puts 
the bitterness first: the Evangelist, in 
relating what happened, follows the order 
of time. The text itself will guard us 
against some misinterpretatious of this 
bitterness and sweetness. Ft is plain that 
we lust understand these to belong, not 
to differing characters of ditferent portions 
of the contents of the book [as some], but 
to different sensations of the Evangelist in 
different parts of his body respecting one 
and the same content of the book. Nor 
again must we invert the order, imagining 
fas others] that the first bitterness leads 
afterwards to sweetness and joey, or [as 
others again} that the bitterness in the 
belly indicates the reception by the Evan- 
gelist, but the sweetness in the mouth, the 
declaration to others; procecding on a 
misunderstanding of ver. 11). For further 
particulars, see below on yer. 11). And 
they say (this leaves the speakers quite 


| > 
| tongues, and many kings. 


indefinite ; amounting in fact to no more 
than “it was said’) to me, Thou must 
(ie. it is God’s will that thou shouldest : 
a command is laid upon thee so to do) 
again prophesy (as thou hast done before 
in writing the former part of the revela- 
tion: see in the interpretation below) 
concerning (not as A. V. ‘“ defore:” nor 
ean the original bear such a meaning. 
The substantives whieh follow the pre- 
position are the objects of the prophecy) 
peoples and nations and languages and 
many kings (i.e. concerning the inha- 
bitants of the earth, as before: eompare 
eh. v. 9, where the Lamb’s worthiness to 
open the former book is connected with 
His having redeemed some ont of every 
tribe and language and people and 
nation). 

I have postponed till this point the 
question, what we are to understand by 
the Httle book, and the Seer’s concern 
with it. And L will at onee say, before 
discussing the various differing imterpreta- 
tious, that I conceive the simple accepta- 
tion of the deseription and symbolism here 
can lead but to one conelusion: viz. that 
it represents the mystery of God above 
spoken of, the subject of the remainder 
of the Apocalyptic prophecies. So far, 
many of the principal Commentators are 
at one. Indeed it is dithieult to conceive 
how any other interpretation can have 
heen thought of, except as made necessary 
by some previous self-committal of the 
Expositor regarding the sealed book of 
ch. v., or by the exigencies of some his- 
torical system. But within the linits of 
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ATI. ' And there was 
given me a reed like unto 
arod:and the angel stood, 


angel stood, all our ancient MSS. For saying, which is the reading of the Alexandrine and most MSS., the Sinaitic has 
i ag 18 


he saith. Numb. xxiii. 18. 


this agreed meaning, there are many dif. 
ferent views as to the extent of the refer- 
ence of the “little book”? to that whieh 
tollows, and as to its relation to the seven- 
sealed bovk of eh. vy. As regards these 
points, we may remark, 1) that the con- 
tents of the “little book” cannot well be 
eonfined to eh. xi. 1—13, or we should not 
have had so solenin an inauguration ot it, 
nor so wide-reaching an announeement of 
the duty of the Apostle consequent on the 
receipt of it: 2) that the oath of the Angel 
must necessarily be conneeted with his 
bearing of the open book on his hand, and 
if so, makes it necessary to infer that the 
contents of the book are identical with 
the mystery, respecting which he swears: 
3) that the episode which follows, contain- 
ing the first work of the Apostle under 
that his new prophetic commission, inaugu- 
rates an entirely new matter—the things 
which befall the Chureh of God and the 
holy eity, whieh new eharacter of inci- 
dents continues to prevail nntil the very 
end of the book: 4) that the relation of 
this “little book” to the sealed book of 
ch. v. ean hardly be doubtful to the readers 
of this Commentary, seeing that we have 
maintained that book to be the sum of the 
divine purposes, which is not opened at all 
within the limits of the apocalyptie vision, 
but only prepared to be opened by the 
removal ot its seven seals. That this is 
not that complete record of the divine 
purposes, nor, technically speaking, any 
portion of it, must be evident tous. For 
it forms a small detached roll or yolume, 
Iving open on the angel's hand: it is 
destined for the especial individual behoof 
of the Seer, into whom it passes, and be- 
comes assimilated with himself, to be 
given forth as he should be direeted to 
utter it. 5) That it contained more than 
we possess in the remaining portion of this 
book, is probable. St. Jo*n doubtless 
knew more than he has told us. Previ- 
ously to this, he knew what the seven 
thunders uttered: and subsequently to 
this, we can hardly imagine that he was 
ignorant of the name of the wild-beast, 
whose umnber he has given us. 

It remains that we say something on 
the cirenmstanees accompanying the Apos- 
tle’s reception of the mysterious book. 
Its swee/ness, when he tasted it, allusive 


as it is to the same cirenmstance in 
Ezekiel’s eating the roll which was all 
lamentation, mourning, and woe, doubtless 
represents present satisfuetion at being 
informed of, and admitted to know, a 
portion of God’s holy will: of those words 
ot which the Psalmist said, Ps. extx. 103, 
“How sweet are thy words unto my taste, 
yea sweeter than honey unto my mouth !” 
But when the roll came to be not only 
tasted, but digested,—the nature of its 
contents felt within the man,—bitterness 
took the place of sweetness: the persecu- 
tions, the apostasies, the judgments, of 
the ehurch and people of the Lord, siad- 
dened the spirit of the Seer, and dashed 
his joy at the first reception of the mystery 
of God, 

Cn. XI. 1—13.] The measurement of 
the temple of God. The two witnesses: 
their testimony, death, resurrection, and 
assumption into heaven: the earthquake, 
and its consequences. 

This passage may well be called, even 
more than that previous one, ch. x. 1 ff, 
the crux of interpreters; as it is undoubt- 
edly one of the most difficult in the whole 
Apocalypse. Referring to the histories of 
apocalyptic exposition for an account of the 
various interpretations, I will, as I have 
done in similar cases, endeavour to lay 
down a few landmarks, which may serve for 
guidance at least to avoid inconsisteney, 
if we cannot do more. And I will remark, 
1) that we are not bound to the hard 
“wooden” literal sense so insisted on in 
our day by some of the modern German 
Expositors. I would strongly recommend 
any one who takes that view, who will 
have Jerusalem mean nothing but Jerusa- 
salem, and confine the two witnesses to two 
persons bodily appearing there, to read 
through the very nusatistiuetory and shuf- 
fling comment of Diisterdieck here: the 
result of whieh is, that finding, as he of 
course does, many discrepancies between 
this and our Lord’s prophecy of the samo 
destruction of Jerusalem, he is driven to 
the refuge that while our Lord describes 
matters of fet, St. John zdealizes the 
catastrophe, setting it forth not as it really 
took plaee, but aceording to its inner con- 
nexion with the final aecomplishment of 
the mystery of Ged, and correspondently 
to the hope which God’s Old Testament 
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saying, Rise, and measure’ and measure the temple of God, and 


the temple of God, and the 


nitaraut tens thar eore| COE altar, and them that worship 


people poscessed as contrasted with the 
heathen power of this world, which abides 
in “Babylon.” But really, if we have 
come thus far by fighting for the Hteral 
interpretation, why not ao little further ? 
Or rather why so far? If  Babylon’’ is 
the aboile of the world, why not “ Jerusa- 
lem” of the ehurch? If our interpreter, 
maintaining the literal sense, is allowed so 
far to “ idealize,” as to exempt the temple 
of God itself Cver. 2] trom a destructiou 
which we know overtook it, and nine- 
tenths of the city [ver. 13] from an 
overthrow which destroyed it all, surely 
there is an eud to the meaning of words, 
If Jerusalem here is simply Jerusalem, and 
the propheey regards her overthrow by 
the Romans, and especially if this passage 
is to be made such use of as to set aside 
the testimony of Irenzeus as to the date 
ot the Apocalypse by the stronger testi- 
mony of the Apocalypse itself [so Diister- 
dieck from Liicke], then must every par- 
ticular be shewn to tally with known 
history ; or if this cannot be done, at least 
it must be shewn that none contradicts it. 
If this cannot be done, then we may fairly 
infer that the prophecy has no such refer- 
ence, or only remotely, here and there, 
and not as its principal subject. 2) Into 
whatever difficulty we may be led by the 
remark, it is no less true, that the “ holy 
city” of ver. 2 cannot be the same as the 
“great city” of ver. 8. This has been 
felt by the literal interpreters, and they 
have devised ingenious reasons why the 
holy city should afterwards be called the 
great city: so De Wette, “he named 
Jerusalem the great city, beeause he ean 
no more call her holy after her desecra- 
tion” [but he need not therefore call her 
great, by which epithet she is never 
called ],—Diisterdieck, “beeause it is im- 
possible in one breath to eall a eity ‘holy,’ 
and ‘Sodom and Egypt’” [inost true: 
then must we not look for some other city 
than one whieh this very propheey has 
called holy 2}. So tar Joachim says well, 
“But his saving, ‘in the streets of the 
great city, does not seem to favour the 
literal sense. For it [Jerusalem] is never 
called the great eity, but rather Nineveh 
and Babylon are thus ealled: because 
many are called and but few chosen.” His 
other reason see in the interpretation below, 
8) We are compelled, if [am not mistaken, 


to carry the above considerations somewhat 
further, by the very conditions of the pro- 
phecy itself. For it is manifestly and un- 
deniably of an andieipatory character, It 
is not, and cannot be, complete in itself. 
The words of ver. 7, “ the wild-beast which 
cometh up out of the abyss,” bear no mean- 
ing where they stand, but require, in order 
to be understood at all, to be earried on 
into the sueceeding visions of ch. xiii, 
And if into those visions, then into a period 
when this wild-beast has reeeived power 
trom the dragon,—when, as in ch. xiii. 7, 
he makes war with the saints and conquers 
them, and ali on earth except the elect are 
worshipping him. 4) Let us observe the 
result as affecting our interpretation. We 
are necessarily carried on by the very terms 
of our present compendious propheey, into 
the midst of another propheey, far more 
detailed and full of persons and ineidents ; 
of one whieh has its grea¢ city, its temple of 
God, its worshippers in if, its witness of 
Jesus, and other coineident particulars. 
What inference does a sound principle of 
interpretation foree upon us? What, if 
not this—that our present coimpendious 
prophecy, as in the particular of the beast 
that eomes ont of the abyss, so in its other 
features, must be understood as giving in 
summary, and introducing, that larger 
one? and consequently, that its terms are 
to be understood by those of that larger 
one, not servilely and literally where they 
stand 2? And observe, this is deduced from 
the very necessity of the case itself, as 
shewn in ver. 7, not from any system 
throwing its attraetion forward and biassing 
our views. Te cannot understand this 
prophecy at all, except in the light of 
those that follow: for it introduces by 
anticipation their dramatis persone, 5) 
If I mistake not, we thus gain munch light 
on the diffieulties of this prophecy. If it 
is a compendium of the more detailed pro- 
phecies which follow, opening the great 
series regarding God’s chureh, and reach- 
ing forward to the time of the seventh 
trumpet, then its separate parts, so hard 
to assign on any other view, at onee fall 
into their places. Then, e.g. we at onee 
know what is meant by the temple and its 
worshippers, viz., that these expressions are 
identieal iu reterenee with those others in 
the subsequent propheey which point out 
an clect remnant, a Goshen in Egypt, 
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2And cthe court which) erein. 


c Bek. 31.17, therein. 


is without the temple east thou out, 
not it; “for it was 
given unto the Gentiles: and the 


aretxsirt and measure 


a Zoar from Sodom, a number who do 
not worship the wild-beast and his image, 
who are not detiled with women, Ac. 
And so of the rest.—6) It will then be 
on this principle that T shall attempt 
the exposition of this difficult prophecy. 
Regarding it as a summary of the more 
detailed one which follows, [shall en- 
deayour to make the two east light on one 
another: searching for the meaning of the 
symbols here used in their fuller explana- 
tion there, and gaining perhaps some 
further insight into meanings there from 
expressions occurring here. 

1, 2.] Command to measure the tem- 
ple, but not the outer court, which is 
given to the Gentiles. And there was 
given to me (by whom, is not said, but it 
is left indefinite, as at eh. vi. 11, viii. 2) @ 
reed like to @ staff (sce reff), saying, 
(this word, saying, is out ef the con- 
struction, and indefinite: as in ch. iv. 1), 
Arise (this word does not necessarily imply 
that the Apostle was knecling before) and 
measure the temple of God and the altar 
(apparently, the altar of incense: as that 
alone stood in the temple, properly so called. 
But perhaps we must not be too minute in 
particularizing), and them that worship in 
it (see the previous remarks on this pro- 
phecy. The measuring here is evidently for 
the purpose of taking aecount of, under- 
standing the bearing and dimensions of, 
that which is to be measured: see ch. xxi. 15, 
where the heavenly Jerusalem is measured 
hy the angel. But here two questions 
arise: 1) What is that which is measured ? 
and 2) when does the measuring take place ? 
1) T have no doubt that, as above hinted, 
the femple of God and its altar are to 
be here taken symbolically, as the other 
principal teatures of the prophecy : and to 
one believing this, there can he but little 
further doubt as to what meaning he shall 
assign to the terms. Thns understood, 
they can only bear one meaning: viz., that 
of the Church of the elect servants of God, 
every where in this book symbolized by 
Jews in deed and truth. The sovicty of 
these, asa whole, is the femple, agreeably to 
Seripture symbolism elsewhere, e.g. 1 Cor, 
iii, 16, 17, and is symbolized by the inner 
or holy place of the Jerusalem temple, in 
and among which they as true Israelites 
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2 But the 
court which is without the 
temple leave out, and mea- 
sure it not; for it is given 
unto the Gentiles: and the 


and priests unto God, have a right to wor- 
ship and minister. These are they who, 
properly speaking, alone are measured: 
estimated again and again in this book by 
tale and number—partakers in the first 
resurrection, —the Church ot the first-born. 
Then as to our question 2), it is one which, 
so far as I know, has not engaged the 
attention of expositors. Whena command 
is elsewhere in this book given to the Seer, 
we may observe that his fulfiluent of it 
js commonly inlicated. He is commanded 
to write, and the writing betore us proves 
his obedience. He is ordered to take the 
little book, and he goes and takes it. But 
of the fulfilment by him of this command, 
Arise and measure, no liint appears to be 
given. The voice goes on continuously, until 
it melts iinperceptibly into the narrative 
of the vision, and we are startled by “and 
I heard a loud voice,” in ver. 12, when 
we had thought it to be still speaking. 
After thet, we hear no more of the mea- 
suring, till another and more glorious build- 
ing is measured in ch. xsi. This being so, 
either 1) which is ineonceivable, the mea- 
surement does not take place at all, or, 
2) which is hardly probable, it takes place 
and no result is communicated to us, or 
3) the result of it is found in the sub- 
sequent prophecies: in the minute and 
careful distinctions between the servants of 
God and those who receive the mark of the 
wild-beast—in all thosa indications whieh 
point out to us the length and breadth and 
depth and height, both of faith, and of un- 
faithfulness), And the court which is 
outside the temple (i.e. apparently, every 
thing except the temple itself: not merely 
the outer court or court of the Gentiles. 
That only the femple itself, in the strictest 
sense, is to be measured, is significant for 
the meaning above maintained) cast out 
(of thy measurement. But these strong 
words, conveying so slight a meaning, 
floubtless bear in them a tiuge also of the 
stronger meaning, “reckon as profane,” 
“account not as included in the sacred 
precinct’), and measure not it (it has a 
slight emphasis: otherwise, it need not have 
been expressed in the original), because it 
was given (viz. at the time when the state 
ot things subsisting in the vision came in: 
or, in God’s apportionment) to the Gentiles 
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holy city shall they tread 
under foot forty and two 
mouths. 3 And I will give 
power uato my fwo wit- 
nesses, and they shall pro- 
phesy a thousand two 


(if the temple and the worshippers repre- 
sent the elect chureh of the first-born, the 
nations will correspond to those who are 
outside this sacred enclosure: those over 
whom eventually the millennial reign of 
ch. xx. shall be exercised: those from 
among whom shall spring the enmity 
against God’s chnreh, but among whom 
also shall be many who shall fear, and 
give God glory, compare ver. 13. Of these 
is formed the outward seeming church, 
mixed up with the world; in them, though 
not in each case commensurate with them, 
is Babylon, is the reign of the wild-beast, 
the agency of the false prophet: they are 
the dwellers on the earth, the matcrial 
on which jndgment and mercy are severally 
exercised in the rest of this book [sce 
especially ver. 18], as contrasted with Gad’s 
own people, gathered and to be gathered 
ont from among them), and they shall 
tread down (i.e. trample as conquerors, 
the onter church being in subjection to 
them: see Luke xxi. 24, Dan. viii. 18. 
The other meaning, shall tread, merely, 
is of course included; but must not 
be made the prevalent one. The period 
named shall be one during which “the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and violent men take it by force,” Matt. 
xi. 12) the holy eity (Jerusalem, in the 
literal sense of the prophecy: the whole 
temple except the temple proper, or 
sanctuary itself, being counted with the 
city outside) forty and two months (this 
period occurs in three forms in this 
book : 1) as forty-two months ; see ch. xiii. 
5: 2) as 1260 days = 42 months x 30, 
see ver. 3, ch. xii. 6: 3) as time, times, 
and half atime = 33 years = 3 x 360 +- 
180 = 1260 days, see ch. xii. 14. This 
latter designation is also found in Dan. 
vil. 25, xii, 7, With respect to these 
periods, I may say that, equal as they cer- 
tainly seem to he, we have no right to sup- 
pose them, in any two given cases, to be 
idenNcal, unless the coutext requires such 
a supposition. For instance, in these two 
verses, 2 and 3, there is strong temptation 
to regard the two equal periods as coin- 
cident and identical: but it is plain that 
such a view is not required by the context ; 
the prophecy contains no note of such coin- 
cidence, but may be very simply read with- 
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holy city shall they ® tread under ¢ Pas. vitro 
foot ‘forty and two months. 
I will give unto my two ® witnesses, gen. xx.4, 

"and they shall prophesy !a thou- bet. sis.10. 


3 And th. xili.6. 


ont it, on the view that the two periods are 
equal in duration, but independent of one 
another: and the rather, that this pro- 
pheey, as has been already shewn, is of a 
compendious character, hereafter to be 
stated at large. I will further remark, and 
the reader will find this abundantly borne 
out by rescarch into histories of apocalyptic 
exegesis, that no solution at all approaching 
to a satisfactory one las ever yet been given 
of any one of these periods. This being 
so, my principle is to regard them as being 
still among the things unknown to the 
Church, and awaiting their elucidation by 
the event. It is our duty to feel our way 
by all the indications which Scripture for- 
nishes, and by the light which history, in 
its main and obvious salient events, has 
thrown on Scripture: and, when those fail 
us, to be content to confess our ignorance. 
An apocalyptic commentary which ex- 
plains every thing, is selt-convicted of 
error). 

3—13.] THE TWO WITNESSES: their 
testimony, death, resurrection, ascension: 
consequences on the beholders. The re- 
marks just made are here especially appli- 
cable. No solution has ever been given 
of this portion of the prophecy. Either the 
two witnesses are literal,—two individual 
men,—or they are symbolical,—two indi- 
viduals taken as the concentration of prin- 
ciples and characteristies, and this either 
in themselves, or as representing men who 
embodied those principles and characteris- 
tics. In the following notes I shall point 
ont how far one, how far another of these 
views, is favoured by the text, and leave the 
reader to judge. And I will give to my two 
witnesses (the heavenly voice is still speak- 
ing in the name of Christ. That we must 
not press the my to theinference that Christ 
himself speaks, is plain by the words, where 
also their Lord was crucified, helow. ‘The 
definite article the [in the original, it is, 
to the two witnesses of me] secms as if 
the two witnesses were well known, and 
distinct in their individuality. The two is 
essential to the prophecy, and is not to he 
explained away. No interpretation can be 
right which does not, either in individuals, 
or in characteristic lines of testimony, Te- 
tain and bring out this dualism. See 
further below), and they shall prophesy 
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sand two hundred and _ threescore 
days, clothed in sackcloth. 
xP Ws are the * two olive trees, and the 
Za iv. . 


+ So all our 
ancienl MSS., 
and almost 
all othera, 


12Kingsi.w, fire proceedeth out of their mouth, 
and devoureth their enemies: ™ and 
if any one is minded to hurt them, 


12. Jer. i, 10. 


& vel 

Ezek. xliii. 3, 

Hosea vi. 5. 
m Numb. xvi. 


the + Lord of the earth. 
any one is minded to hurt them, | fire proceedeth out of their 
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hundred and _ threescore 
days, clothed in sackcloth. 
4 These are the two olive 
trees, and the two candle- 


+ These 


two candlesticks which stand before | sticks standing before the 


-e| God of the earth. * And 
5 
And if if any man will hurt them, 


mouth, and devonureth their 
enemies: and if any man 
will hurt them, he must 
in this manaer be killed. 


he must in this manner be killed. 


(this has generally been taken to mean, 
shall preach repentance. It may be so: 
but in ch. x. 11, the verb is used in its later 
and stricter sense of foretelling events, as in 
1 Pet. i.19; Jude 14. If their testimony 
consisted in denouncing judgment, the other 
would necessarily be combined with it) a 
thousand two hundred and sixty days(Diis- 
terdieck remarks that the fact of a period 
of the same length as the forty-two months 
being now expressed in days, implies that 
they will prophesy day by day throughout 
it. The reader will of course see, that the 
two questions, of these days being days 
or years, and of the individuality or the 
symbolical cliaracter of the witnesses, are 
mutually connected together. He will also 
bear in mind that it is a pure assumption 
that the two periods, the forty-two months 
and the 1260 days, coincide over the same 
space of time. The duration of time is 
that during which the power of Elijah’s pro- 
pheey shut up the heaven: viz. three years 
and six months: see Luke iv. 25, and more 
on ver. 6 below), clothed in sackcloth (in 
token of need of repentance and of ap- 
proaching judgment: see Isa. xxii. 12: 
Jer. iv. 8, vi. 26; Jonah ii. 5. Certainly 
this portion of the prophetic description 
strongly favours the individual interpre- 
tation. For first, it is hard to conceive how 
whole bodies of men and churches could be 
thus described : and secondly, the principal 
symbolical interpreters have left out, or 
passed very slightly, this important  parti- 
cular. One does not see how bodies of 
men who lived like other men [their being 
the victims of persecution is another mat- 
ter], can be said to have prophesied clothed 
in sackcloth. It is to be observed that 
such was the garment of Elijah; see 
2 Kings i. 8, and compare Matt. iii. 4). 
These are the two olive trees and the two 
candlesticks which stand before the Lord 


of the earth (the whole from ref. Zech., 
to which the article the refers. But it is 
to be observed that while in Zech. we 
have the two olive trees, and spoken of 
in the same terms as here, there is but one 
candlestick, with its seven lights, which 
very seven lights, as there interpreted in 
ver. 10, are referred to in our ch. iv. 5, 
v.6. So that it is somewhat difficult to 
say, whence the two candlesticks have 
come. The most probable view is that 
St. John has taken up and amplified the 
prophetic symbolism ot Zechariah, carrying 
it on by the well-known figure of lights, 
as representing God’s testifying servants. 
Who the two “sons of cil” in the prophet 
were, whether Zerubbabel and Joshua, or 
the prophets Zechariah and Haggai, is of 
no import to our text here): and if any one 
be minded to harm them, fire goeth forth 
(the present tense, used of that which is 
habitual and settled, though yet future: 
see also on ver. 7 below) out of their 
mouth, and devoureth their enemies (so 
Elijah, 2 Kings i. 10 f.: and so ran the 
word of promise to Jeremiah, Jer. v. 14, 
“Twill make my words in thy mouth fire, 
and this people wood, and tt shall devour 
them :” the two being here combined toge- 
ther. Compare also Ecclus. xlviii. 1, “ Then 
stood up Elias the prophet as fire, and 
his word burned like a lamp”): and if 
any one be minded to harm them, after 
this manner (see Ecclus. xviii. 3, ‘‘ He 
three times brought down fire’’) he must 
be killed (this whole description is most 
dithieult to apply, on the allegorical in- 
terpretation; as is that which follows. 
And as might have been expected, the 
allegorists halt and are perplexed ex- 
cecdingly. The double announcement here 
secms to stamp the literal sense, and the 
words, if any one, and, he must be killed, 
ure decisive against any mere national 
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6 These have power to shut|G Peso "have power to shut the»! foes wu 
i. 


heaven, that if rain nol in 


the days of their prophecy: heaven, 


that 


aes Ve 
14, 12. 


‘tin may not fall 


and have power over waters| during the days of their prophecy : 


to turn thein to blood, and 
to smite the earth with all 
plagues, as ofter as they 
will, F And when they 
shall have finished their 
testimony, the beast that 
ascendeth out of the bot- 
tomless pit shall make war 
against them, and shall 
overcome them, and kill 
them. S And their dead 
bodies shall lie in the 


testimony, 


overcome 


and ost of the others. 


application of the words. Individuality 
conld not be more strongly indicated). 
These have (see on the present tense 
above) [the] power to shut the heaven, 
that the rain may not rain during the 
days of their prophecy (as did Elijah: the 
duration of the time also corresponding : 
see reil.); and they have power over the 
waters to turn them into blood (as had 
Moses, ref.), and to smite the earth with 
(see 1 Sam. iv. 8, from which, applying to 
the plagues in Egypt, the expression is 
taken) every plague as often as they shall 
be minded (all this points out the spirit 
aud power of Moses, combined with that of 
Elias. And undoubtedly, it is in these two 
directions that we must look for the two 
witnesses, or lines of witnesses. The one 
impersonates the law, the other the pro- 
phets. The one reminds us of the prophet 
whom God should raise up like unto Moses ; 
the other of Elias the prophet, who shonld 
come before the great and terrible day of 
the Lord; “ Whe wast ordained for re- 
proof in their times, to pacify the wrath 
of the Lord’s judgment, before it brake 
Sorth into fury,” Ecelus. xlviii. 10. Bat 
whether we are to regard these prophecies 
as to be fulfilled by individuals, or by lines 
of testimony, must depend entirely on the 
indications here given). And when they 
have finished (the tense used in the original 
implies, as plainly as words can imply it, 
that the whole period of their testimony 
will be at an end when that which is next 
said shall happen. All attempts of the 
allegorical expositors to escape this plain 
meaning of the words are in vain. Sach 


and they @have power over the ¢&s. vi. 
waters to turn them 
and to smite the earth with every 
plague, as often as they will. 
when they 


blood, 


into 


7 And 
Phave finished — their p Lute xiii, 32. 
4the wild-beast that eh. xian. 
& xvii. 8. 


cometh up ‘out of the abyss § shall reb.ix.2. 


s Dan, vii. 21. 


make war against them, and shall 2h v2 
them, 


8 And their dead f body [Fis] upon 


The Sinaitic reads bodies: see below on ver. 2. 


and kill them. 


+ Sa twa out of 
our three 
ancient MSN,, 

+ Not expressed in the original. 


is, “when they shall be about finish- 
ing?’ “whilst they shall perform: ” 
“when they shall have completed their 
testimony,” meaning thereby not the 
whole eourse of it, but any one complete 
delivery of it, whieh others might have 
followed) their testimony, the wild-beast 
that cometh up ont of the abyss (this 
is the first mention of the wild-beast ; 
and the whole description, as remarked 
above, is anticipatory. The present tense 
gives simply designation, as so often: and 
is uot to be interpreted futnre, “that is 
tocomeup.” The character of the beast is 
that he cometh up out of the abyss. 

This wild-beast is evidently identical with 
that mentioned in eh. xvii. 8, of which 
the same term is used, “which is about 
to come up out of the abyss: and if so, 
with that also whieh is introduced ch. xh. 
1 ff, as “a wild-beast coming up out of 
the sea,” secing that the same details, 
of the seven heads and ten horns, are 
aseribed to the two. But, though the 
appellation is anticipatory as far as_ this 
book is eoncerned, the beast spoken of was 
already familiar to its readers from Dan. 
vit.: see below) shall make war with 
them (the very expression is from Dan. 
vii. 21), and shall conquer them and 
shall kill them. And their corpse (“their 
wreek.” The singular is used, not for 
any mystieal reason, but simply because 
the word in the original does not properly 
signify a dead body, but that which has 
Fallen, be it of one, or of many. Below, 
where the eontext requires the separate 
corpses to be specified, we have the 
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teh. xiv. 8. & 
xvii. 1,5.&% 
avill. lu. 
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the open street of tthe great city, street of the great city 
namely, that which spiritually is 


which spiritually ts called 
Sodom and Egypt, where 


ulter. xii. called Sodom and Egypt, "where also our Lord was cru- 


ch. xviii. 24. 


tsotwoofour also their Lord 
three ancient 

MSS., and 

almost all 

the rest, and 

the versions 


and fathers. 


was 
9x And some from among the peo- 
ple and tribes and tongues and| see their dead bodies three 


cified. 9% And they of the 
people and kindreds and 
tongues and nations shall 


crucified. 


Thesnatic, nations look upon their dead t body |days and an half, and 


the ancient 

MSS., has, 

the Lord. 
xeh. xvii V5, 
+ So all ouraucient MSS, here, and most of the others. 


plural) [is] (the present is best to snp- 
ply, on account of the verbs following, 
which are in the present, until we come to 
shall send: and with which the portion 
relating to the corpses is bound up) upon 
the open street (literally, the wide space) 
of the great city (not Jerusalem [see 
above], which jis never called by this 
name: but the great city of the suc- 
ceeding visions, of which this is antici- 
patory and compendious), namely, that 
which is called spiritually (i. e. allegori- 
cally ; in a sense higher than the literal 
and obvious one. The only other place 
in which we find this usage of the word 
is in 1 Cor. ii. 14, which see, and notes 
there) Sodom and Egypt (those Com- 
mentators who maintain that the literal 
Jerusalem is here meant, allege Isa. 1. 
9 ff, and Ezek. xvi. 48, as places where 
she is called Sodom, But the latter place 
is no example: for there Jerusalem is 
compared, in point of sinfuiness, with 
her sisters, Samaria aud Sodom, and is 
not called Sodom at all. And in Isaiah i. 
9 ff, 1) it is not Jerusalem, but the 
Jewish people in geucral [see also Isa, 
iii. 9] that are called by this name: and 
that 2) not so much in respect of de- 
pravity, as of the desolation of Judiea, 


which [vv. 7—9} almost equalled that. of 


the devoted cities. And even supposing 
this to be a ease in point, no instance can 
be alleged of Jerusalem being called Egypt, 
or any thing bearing such an interpretation. 
Whereas in the subsequent prophecy both 
these comparisons are naturally snggested 
with regard to the great city there men- 
tioned : viz that of Sodom by ch. xix. 3, 
compared with Gen. xix. 28, and that of 
Kyypt, and indeed Sodom also, by ch. xviii. 
‘+ tt), where their Lord also (as well 
us they: not the specific term crucifizion, 
but the general fact of death by — per- 
seention, underlying it, being in the 
Writer’s mind) was crucified (these words 


three days and an half, ¥and f suffer 


y Ps. xxix. 2, 3. 


shall not suffer their dead 
+ So all our ancient MSS. 


have principally led those who hold the 
literal Jerusalem to be meant. But if, 
as | believe I have shewn, such an inter- 
pretation is forbidden by the previous 
words, then we must not fall back on 
an erroneous view on account of the ap- 
parent requirements of these words, but 
enquire whether by the light of the sub- 
sequent prophecy, which is an expansion 
of this, we may find some meaning for 
them in accordance with the preceding 
conditions. And this is surely not dith- 
cult to discover. If we compare ch. xviii. 
24 with Matt. xxiii. 35, we shall find a wider 
ground than the mere literal Jerusalem on 
which to place the Lord’s own martyrdom 
and that of His saints. It ts true, He was 
erncified at Jerusalem : but it is also trne 
that le was erueified not in, but outside 
the city, and by the hands, not of Jews, 
but of Romans. The fact is, that the 
literal Jerusalem, in whom was found the 
blood of all the saints who had been slain 
on earth, has been superseded by that 
wider and greater city, of which this pro- 
pheey speaks: and as the temple, in pro- 
phetic language, has become the church 
of God, so the outer city, in the same lan- 
guage, has become the great city which 
will be the subject of God’s final judg- 
ments. For those who consider this, there 
can be no hesitation in interpreting even 
this local designation also of this great 
city). And some from among the peoples 
and tribes and languages and nations 
look upon (the prophetic history is car- 
ried on in the present, as in ch. xviii. 
11 eompared with ver. 9, and elsewhere) 
their corpse (see above) three days and 
a half (on this period we may remark, 
that these 34 days are connected by 
analogy with the periods previously men- 
tioned: with the 1260 days and 42 
months = 34 years: and that in each 
case the half of the mystic number 7 
enters. Also, that Elhott’s calculation 
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bodies to Le put in graves. 
10 dud they that dwell 
upon the earth shall re- 
Joice over them, and make 
merry, and shall send 
gifts one to another; be- 
cause these two prophets 
turmented them that dwelt 
on theearth. “i And after 
three days and an half the 
Spirit of life from God 
entered into them, and 
they stood upon their feet ; 
and great fear fell upon 
them which saw them. 
12 ind they heard a great 
roice from heaven saying 
unto them, Come up hither. 
And they ascended up to 
heaven in a cloud; and 
their enemies beheld them. 
WAnd the sume hour was 
there a great earthquake, 
and the tenth part of the 
city fell, and in the earth- 
quake were slain of men 


a tomb. 





of this period as 33 years, by whieh he 
makes out that that period elapsed, “ pre- 
cisely, to a day,” between the ninth ses- 
sion of the Lateran council, and the post- 
ing up of the theses by Luther at Witten- 
berg,—and on the accuracy of which he 
exclaims, “O wonderful prophecy! O the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and of 
the foreknowledge of God!”’— labours under 
this fatal defect ;—that whereas his 3 years, 
from May 5, 1514, to May 5, 1517, are 
years of 365 days, his half-year, from 
May 5, 1517, to Oct. 31, of the same year, 
is 180, or half 360 days:” i. e. wanting 
23 days of the time required according to 
that reckoning. I may observe, that in 
his Apocalypsis Alfordiana, p. 128, he has 
repeated this inconsistency), and do not 
permit their corpses to be put into a 
tomb (the word in the original means not 
a grave, but a monument, ora tomb). And 
they that dwell upon the earth (i. e., the 
godless world) rejoice over them (at their 
fall) and are glad, and shall send gifts to 
one another (as on a day of festival, see Neh. 
vili. 10,12; Esth. ix. 19, 22), because these 
two prophets tormented them that dwelt 
upon the earth (viz. by the plagues above 
meutioned, vv. 5, 6). And after the three 
days and an half, the Spirit of life (uot, a 
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not their dead bodies to be put in 

2 And they that dwell 2, <i..2. 
upon the earth F rejoice over them, ¢ sat our 
and make merry, and shall send 
gifts one to another; » beeause these 
two prophets tormented them that 
dwelt on the earth. 
the three days and an half ¢ the oats, 
Spirit of life from God entered into ><h-4ri-0. 


ASS. oncient 
and inodern, 
except ane cf 
the 13th 
century, 
which ho:w- 
ever has the 
Suture in 
another form 
from the 
common teat. 


lhe And after 


Ezek. xxxvil 


them, and they stood upon their “5% ict! 
feet ; and great fear fell upon them 
whieh beheld them. 
heard a great voiee out of heaven 
saying unto them, Come up hither. 
*And they went up to heaven fim etea sists 
the elouds ; 
held them. 
there >was a great earthquake, ‘and hen. vias. 


2 And they 


ch. xii. 6. 


Sand their enemtes be-~ f 182.128. 


Acts id. 
13 And in that hour &2%'8% 


ch. xvi. 19. 


spirit: the whole diction is closely imi- 
tated from that used of the dry bones in 
Ezek. xxxvii.) from God (these words, 
from God, belong not only to life, but to 
the Spirit of life) entered in them, and 
they stood upon their feet (the very words 
of Ezek. xxxvii. 10), and great fear fell 
upon those who beheld them. And they 
heard a great voice from heaven saying 
to them, Come up hither. And they 
went up to heaven in the cloud (or, as 
we more commonly say in English, the 
clouds: viz. the clond which ordinarily 
floats in the air; the mist: not, “the 
cloud of Christ’s glory :” nor needing iden- 
tification with any cloud previously men- 
tioned in this book. But the ascension 
of the witnesses partakes of the character 
of His ascension. No attempt has been 
made to explain this ascension by those 
who interpret the witnesses figuratively 
of the Old and New Testament, or the 
like. The modern historical system, which 
can interpret such a Seripture phrase of 
“calling up to political ascendancy and 
power,” surely ueeds no refutation trom 
me), and their enemies beheld them, 
And in that hour there was a great 
earthquake, and the tenth part of the 
city (the great city, as above) fell, and 
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of men seven thousand: 
remnant became affrighted, * and 
gave glory to the God of heaven. 
1t1The second woe is past; behold, 


K Josh, vii. 19. 
ch. Xiv.7. 
& xvid 


leh. viii. 13. 
& ix. 12. 
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seven thousand: and the 
remnant were affrighted, 
and gave glory to the Gad 
of heaven. '4 The second 
woe is pasts and, behold, 


and the 


eek . : the third woe cometh 
&xt the third woe cometh quickly. Aira Pe a) era fers 
meh. x. 7. 15 And ™ the seventh angel sound- | centh angel sounded ; and 


nisasavii, i. ed; "and there were great voices in 
heaven, saying, ° The + kingdom 


ch. xvi. 17. 
& xix. 6, 
och. xii. 10, 
+ So all our 


there were great voices in 
heaven, saying, The king- 
doms of this world are 


ancient MSS., and nearly all the rest, and all the versions and fathers. 


there were slain in the earthquike names 
of men (i.e. men themselves, the expression 
shewing that the number is carefully and 
precisely stated, as if the name of each 
were recounted: see below) seven thou- 
sands (i.e. the number 7000. In every 
plaee of the 23 where the word “ chilias” 
oceurs in the New Test., it signifies simply 
the numeral 1000, and never a ehiliad, 
or a provinee, as the historical interpre- 
tation, forcing the expression to mean 
the seven Duteh united provinees, which 
were lost to the Papacy at the Reforma- 
tion. It also forees the expression names 
of men ont of its idiomatic sense to 
import “titles of dignity and command,” 
Duehies, Marquisates, Lordships), and 
the rest (of the inhabitants of the city) 
became terrified, and gave glory (it 
would be entirely needless to contend that 
gave belongs to the same subject as 
became terrified, viz. the rest, had not an 
attempt been made to supply “ the ascended 
witnesses” as a new subject. To say no- 
thing of the inapplicability of the instances 
cited to justify such a view, our ch. xiv. 7 is 
decisive against it, where men are exhorted 
to “fear God, and gire Him glory: as 
also ch. xvi. 9, where the men tormented 
“did not repent, to give Him glory? 
In fact, the givéeg glory to God is not 
equivalent in the Seriptures to thanking 
God, but is, as Bengel notices, “a mark 
of conversion,” or at all events, of the 
recognition of God. The execptions to 
this are more apparent than real, e. ¢ 
Luke xvii, 18, where recoguition is the 
main feature: Rev. iv. 9, where glory 
does not stand alone. Sce also 1 Sam. 
vi. 5.) Josh. vii, 19 is a remarkable 
example of the ordinary meaning of the 
phrase) to the God of heaven (an ex- 
pression otherwise confined to the later 
books of the Old) Test.). The second 
woe is past (sce on ch. ix. 12): behold, 
the third woe cometh quickly (the 


episodical visions of ch. x. 1—1l1, xi. 
1—13, are finished; and the prophecy 
recurs to the plagnes of the sixth trumpet, 
ch. ix. 13—21. These formed the second 
woe: and upon these the third is to follow. 
But in actnal relation, and in detail, it 
does not immediately follow. Instead of 
it, we have voices of thanksgiving in heaven, 
for that the hour of God’s kingdom and 
vengeance is come. The Seer is not yet 
prepared to set forth the nature of this 
taking of the kingdom, this remand to 
Gods servants, this destrnetion of the 
destroyers of the earth. Before he does 
so, another series of prophetic visions must 
be given, regarding not merely the dwellers 
on the earth, but the Church herself, ber 
glory and her shame, her faithfulness and 
her apostasy. When this series has been 
given, then shall be declared in its fulness 
the manner and the process of the time of 
the end. And consequently as at the end 
of the vision of the seals, so here also. 
The sixth seal gave the immediately pre- 
ceding signs of the great day—we were 
shewn in anticipatory episodes, the gather- 
ing of the elect and the multitude before 
the throne, and then the veil was dropt upon 
that series of visions and another began, 
And now, God’s avenging judgments on 
the earth, in answer to the prayers of Elis 
saints, having reachea their final point of 
accomplishment, and the armies of heaven 
having given solemn thanks for the hour 
being come, again the veil is dropt, and 
again a new procession of visions begins 
from the beginning. The third woe, so 
soon to come, is In narration deferred nntil 
all the varions underplots, so to speak, 
ot God’s Providence have been brought 
onward to a point ready for the great and 
final dénouement). 4 
15—19.] The seventh trumpet. And 
the seventh angel blew his trumpet, and 
there were great voices in heaven (no- 
tice, 4) that the seventh seal, the seventh 
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become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and af his 
Christ ; and he shall reign 


for ever and ever, 16 And Yegn for ever and ever. 
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over the world is become our Lord’s, 
and of his Christ; ? and he shall P Rani tt 


And * 


the four and twenty elders, {he four and twenty elders, which 24h 'v-¢ 


which sat before God on 
their seats, fell upon their 
Saces, and worshipped God, 
W@ saying, We give thee 
thanks, O Lerd God 
eAliniyhty, which art, and 
east, and art to come; 
because thou hast taken 
to thee thy great power, 
-and hast reigned. 8 And 
the nations were angry, 
and thy wrath ts come, 
and the time of the dead, 
that they should be judged, 


reigned, 





trumpet, and the seventh vial, are all dif- 
ferently accompanied from any of the pre- 
ceding series ineach case. b) At each se- 
venth member of the series we hear what 
is done, net on earth, but in heaven,—the 
half-honr’s silenee, the song of thanksgiy- 
ing, the voice from the temple and the 
throne, saying, “It is done.’ e) At each 
seventh member likewise we have it related 
in the ferm of a solemn conclusion, that 
thunders, and lightnings, and voiees (and 
an earthquake, and a great hail) oeeurred : 
see eh. xvi. 18 fh d) At each seventh 
member we have plain indication in the 
imagery or by direct expression, that the 
end is come, or close at hand: 1) by the 
imagery of the sixth seal, and the two epi- 
sodes, preceding the seventh seal: 2) by 
the declaration here, “ the time of the dead 
is come to be judged: 3) by “ It is done,” 
sounding from the temple and the throne 
on the pouring out of the seventh vial. 
e) All this forms stroug ground for inter- 
enee, that the three series of visions are 
not continuous, but resumptive: ot in- 
deed going over the same ground with one 
another, either of thne or of ocenrrence, 
but eaeli evolving something which was 
not in the former, and putting the course 
of God’s Providence in a ditterent light. 
It is true, that the seals involve the trum- 
pets, the trumpets the vials: but it is not 
in mere temporal succession: the involu- 
tion and inclusion are far deeper: the 
world-wide vision of the seals containing 
the ery tor vengeance, out of which is 
evolved the series of the trumpets: and 
this again containing the episodical visions 


sat lefore God on their thrones, fell 
upon their faeces, and worshipped 
God, !7 sayin 
O Lord God Almighty, * whieh i458, 


dix. 4d. 


g, We give thee thanks, 





vi. 5. 


art, and wast t; because thou hast + andart to 
taken thy great might, * and hast 
18tAnd the nations were 
angry, and thine anger came, "and sen. xix. 


cuine is 
amitted by até 
our ancient 
MSS.,, and 
nearly all 

the rest. 


tver. 2, 0. 


the time of the dead, to be judged, ® Pas 


ch. vi. 10. 


of the little book and the witnesses, out of 
which are evolved the visions of ecclesias- 
tical faithfulness and apostasy which fol- 
low) saying (whose these voices were, is 
not specitied: but we may fairly assume 
them to have been those of the armies of 
heaven and the four living-beings, as dis- 
tinguished from the twenty-four elders 
which follow), The Kingdom over the 
world is become our Lord’s and of his 
Christ (no supply, such as “ the Kingdom,” 
is required. ‘Lhe genitive in both cases is 
one merely of possession), and He (no em- 
phasis on Ze, as we are almost sure to lay 
on it, perhaps from the accent unavoidable 
in the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel) shall 
reign to the ages of the ages (this an- 
nouncement necessarily belongs to the time 
elose on the millennial reign: and this is 
no more than we might expeet from the 
declaration of the strong angel in eh. x. 7). 
And the twenty-four elders (representing 
the chnreh in glory) which before God sat 
upon their thrones, fell upon their faces, 
and worshipped God, saying, We give 
thanks to Thee, 0 Lord God the Almighty 
(this ascription of thanks is the return for 
the answer to the prayers of the saints fur- 
nished by the judgments of the trumpets), 
who art and wast, because Thou hast 
taken Thy great might and hast reigned. 
And the nations were angry (the Sep- 
tuagint translators begin Ps. xeviii. [our 
yyth] with these words: “ Zhe Lord 
reigned, let the people be angry’), and 
Thine anger came, and the time of the 
dead, to be judged (another indication that 
the end is at hand wheu these words are 
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and to give their reward unto thy 
servants the prophets, and to the 
saints, and them that fear thy name, 
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and that thou shouldest 
give reward unto thy ser- 
vants the prophets, and 
to the saints, and them 


xch.xiz.5. the * small and the great; Y and to |éad fear thy name, small 

y gh, nil, 10, ree th hi h dectrue’ the and great; and shouldest 

estroy: Mey ween Bape Mee destroy them which destroy 

reh.av.5,8. earth. 19 And #the temple of God| sre earth. 19 And the 

was opened in heaven, and the ark | temple of God we opened 

: : : |in heaven, and there was 

of his eovenant was seen in his ry Gait denplesthe art 

ach. vil. 8. temple: and * there were lightnings, | of iis testament : and there 

xvi. 18. ; _ b 

and voiees, and thunderings, and an | were lightnings, and voices, 

ih ead etal and thunderings, and an 

bobzvia. earthquake, ® and a great hail. pikiigiale, sand cecal: 
XII. 1 And a great sign was seen | jail. 


in heaven; a woman clothed with 
the sun, and the moon under her 


spoken), and [the time] to give their re- 
ward to Thy servants the prophets (see 
especially Matt. x. 41, to which reference 
seems to be made), and to the saints, and 
to them that fear Thy name, the small 
and the great (the three terms together 
inelude the whole chureh), and to destroy 
the destroyers of the earth (all this looks 
onward to judgments and acts of God yet 
to eome when the words are spoken. The 
thanksgiving is not that God hath done all 
this, but that the hour is come for it all te 
take place. Before it does, another im- 
portant series of visions has to be unfolded). 

19.] Concluding, and transitional. 
And the temple of God was opened in the 
heaven, and the ark of His covenant was 
seen in His temple (the episode of ch. xi. 
1 ff. began with measuring the temple of 
God, the shadow of things in the heavens: 
and now, when the time is eome for the 
judgments there indicated to be fulfilled, 
that temple itself in the heavens is laid 
open. The ark of the Covenant is seen, 
the symbol of God’s faithfulness in be- 
stowing grace on His people, and inflicting 
yengeance on His people’s enemies. This 
is evidently a solemn and befitting inau- 
guration of God’s final judgments, as it is 
a conclusion of the series poiuted out by 
the trumpets, which have been inflicted in 
answer to the prayers of His saints. It is 
from this temple that the judgments pro- 
ceed forth [compare ch. xiv. 15, 17, xv. 
5 ff, xvi. 17]; from His inmost aud holiest 
place that those aets of yengeance are 
wrought which the great multitude in 


ATL. | And there ap- 
peared a great wonder in 
heaven ; a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the 


heaven recognize as faithful and true, eh. 
xix. 2, The symbolism of this verse, the 
opening for the first time of the heavenly 
temple, also indicates of what nature the 
suceceding visions are to be: that they will 
relate to God’s covenant people and His 
dealings with them): and there were 
lightnings, and voices, and thunderings, 
and an earthquake, and a great hail (the 
solemn salvos, so to speak, of the artillery 
of heaven, with whieh eaeh series of visions 
is eoncluded : see this commented on above, 
at the beginning of this section). 

Cuap. XH.} THe VISION OF THE 
WoMAN AND THE GREAT RED Dra- 
Gon. On the nature of this vision, as in- 
troductory of the whole imagery of the 
latter part of the Apocalypse, I have al- 
ready remarked at ch. xi. It is only need- 
ful now to add, that the prineipal details 
of the present seetion are rather deserip- 
tive than strictly prophetical : relating, just 
as in the prophets the deseriptions of Israel 
and Judah, to things passed and passing, 
and serving for the purpose of full identi- 
fication and of giving eompletencss to the 
whole vision. And a great (important in 
its meaning, as well as vast in its appear- 
anee) sign (one of those appearances by 
which God signified to John the revela- 
tions of this book, ch.i.1) was seen in 
heaven (heaven here is manifestly not only 
the show-place of the visious as seen by the 
Seer, but has a substantial place in the 
vision: for below, ver. 7 ff, we have the 
heaven contrasted with the earth, and the 
dragon cast out of heaven into the earth. 
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moon under her feet, and 
apon her head a crown of 
twelve stars: 4 and she 
being with child cried, 
travailing in birth, and 
pained to be delivered. 
3 lind there appeared 
another wonder in hearen ; 
and behold a great red 
dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and seven 
crowns xpon his heads. 
4 And his tail drew the 
third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them 
to the earth: and the 
dragon stood before the 
woman which was ready 
to be delivered, for to 
devour her child as soon 
as it was born. * And 
she brought forth a man 
child, who was to rule all 
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feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars: ?and she being with 
child erieth, *travailing in birth, 


a Ika. Irvi. 7, 


< : Gal iv. 19, 
and pained to be dehvered. 3 And 
another sign was seen in heaven; 
and behold °a great red dragon, veh.sviis. 


‘having seven heads and ten horns, 
4and upon his heads seven dia- 
dems, ‘And ¢his tail draweth 
(down) the third part fof the stars 
of heaven, and did cast them to 
the earth: and the dragon standeth 
‘before the woman which is ready 
to be delivered, that when she hath 
borne, ‘he may devour her ehild. 
5And she brought forth a man 
ehild, * who shall rule all the na- 


¢ ch. xvii.9, 10. 
dch. xiii.1. 
ech. iz. 10, 19. 
f ch. xvii. 18. 


g Dan. viii. 10, 


h ver. 3. 


i Exod. i. 16, 


k Ps. ii. 9. 


See more there), a woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon beneath her feet (sce 
Cant. vi. 10, which seems to be borne in 
mind), and on her head a crown of twelve 
stars (the whole symbolism points to the 
Church, the bride of God: and of course, 
from the circumstances afterwards related, 
the Old Test. church, at least at this be- 
ginning of the vision. That the blessed 
Virgin cannot be intended, is plain from 
the subsequent details, and was recognized 
by the early expositors. The crown of 
twelve stars represents the Patriarehs. 
Victorinus interprets the woman as the 
ancient church, and the twelve stars as 
above), and (she is] (or, being) with child 
[and] crieth out in pangs and tormented 
to bring forth. And another sign was 
seen in heaven: and behold, a great red 
dragon (interpreted below, ver. 9, to be 
the devil, the ancient serpent: see also yv. 
13,15. He is red perhaps for the com- 
bined reasons, of the wasting properties of 
fire, and the redness of blood: see John 
viii, 44), having seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon his head seven diadems 
(the Dragon being the devil, these sym- 
bolie features must be interpreted of the 
assuming by him of some of those details 
in the form of the beast iu ch. xiii. 1 ff., to 
whom afterwards he gives his power and 
his throne: in other words, as indicuting 
that he lays wait for the woman’s offspring 


ch. ii. 27, 
& qin. 15. 


in the form of that antichristian power 
which is afterwards represented by the 
beast. At the same tine, the serea crowned 
heads may possess an appropriateness of 
their own, belonging as they do to the 
dragon alone (the beast has the crowns on 
his horns, ch. xiii. 1]. They may repre- 
sent, as he is Prince of this world, univer- 
sality of earthly dominion. The ten horns 
belong to the fourth beast of Daniel, vii. 
7,20). And his tail draggeth down the 
third part of the stars of the heaven, and 
cast them to the earth (so the little horn 
in Dan. vili. 10, ‘east down some of the 
host and of the stars to the ground, and 
stamped upon them.” The allusion here 
may be to the devil having persuaded and 
drawn down to perdition the rebel angels. 
The magnitude and fury of the dragon are 
graphically given by the fact of its tail, in 
its lashing backwards and forwards in fury, 
sweeping down the stars of heaven), And 
the dragon standeth (not “stood.” Pliny 
describes the dragon as not prone and 
gliding like a serpent, but walking lofty 
and erect) before the woman which is 
about to bear, that when she hath borne 
he may devour her child (this was what 
the devil instigated Herod the Great to 
do, who was the dependant of the Roman 
Empire. But doubtless the reference is 
wider than this: even to the whole course 
of hostility ngainst the Lord during His 


6 And !the woman) to Ais throne. 
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nations with a rod of 
tron: and her child was 
eaught up unto God, and 
6 4nd the 
woman fled into the wil- 


| 
where she 
derness, where she hath a 


hath a place prepared of God, that) piace prepared of God, 
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tions with a rod of iron: and her 
child was canght up unto God, and 
V ver. 4. to his throne. 
fled into the wilderness, 
mch. si. 3. 


sand two hundred and threescore: 
was i 


7 And there 
"Michael and 


days. 


n Dan. ze heaven ; 
Ue 1. 


z&x 


humiliation: see below). And she bore a 
male son, who shall rule (literally, shep- 
herd, i. e. order and guide) all the nations 
with a rod of iron (these words, cited ver- 
batim from the Septuagint version of the 
Messianie Psalm ii., leave no possibility of 
doubt, who is here intended. The man 
child is the Lord Jesus Christ, azd none 
other, And this result isa most important 
one for the fixity of reference of the whole 
prophecy. 1t forms one of those land- 
inurks by which the legitimacy of various 
interpretations may be tested; and of which 
we miy say, notwithstanding the eontra- 
diction sure to be given to the saying, that 
every interpretation which oversteps their 
measure is thereby convicted of error. 
Again, the exigencies of this passage re- 
quire that the birth should be understood 
literally and historieally, of that Birth of 
which all Christians know. And be it ob- 
served, that this rule of interpretation is 
no confident assertion of mine, as has been 
represented, but a result from the identi- 
fying use of words of the prophetie Scrip- 
ture, spoken of Him who will not suffer 
His honour to be given to another): and 
her child was caught up to God and to 
his throne (i.e. after a conffict with the 
Prince of this world, who eame and tried 
{lim but found nothing in Him, the Sen 
of the woman was taken up to heaven and 
sat on the right hand of Ged. Words ean 
hardly be plainer than these. It surely is 
but needful to set against them, thus un- 
derstood, the interpretation which would 
regard them as fulfilled by the “ mighty 
issue of the consummated birth of a son of 
the church, a baptized emperor, to political 
supremacy in the Roman empire,”’ “ united 
with the solemn publie profession of the 
divinity of the Son of man”). And the 
woman fled into the wilderness, where she 
hath there (so literally) a place prepared 
from (so literally : the source of the prepa- 
ration being Tis command) God, that they 


they may feed her there ™a thou-| that they should feed her 


‘there a thousand two hun- 
| dred and threescore days. 
war IN) 7 Aad there was war in 
his angels| heaven: Michael and his 


(the subject to the verb is left indefinite. In 
ver. 14 below, it is simply passive, where 
she 7s nourished) may nourish her there 
for a thousand two hundred and sixty 
days (the whole of this verse is antici- 
patory : the saine ineident being repeated 
with its details and in its own place in the 
order of the narrative below, vv. 13 ff 
Sce there the comment and interpretation. 
The faet of its being here inserted by anti- 
cipation is very instructive as to that which 
now next follows, as not being conseeutive 
in time after the flight of the woman, but 
oceurring before it, and in facet referred to 
now in the prophecy as leading to that 
pursuit of the woman by the dragon, which 
led to it). 7 if] And there was war 
in heaven (we now enter upon a myste- 
rious series of events in the world of spirits, 
with regard to which merely fragmentary 
hints are given us in the Seriptures. In 
the Old Test. we find the adversary Satan 
in heaven. In Job i, ii., he appears before 
God as the Tempter ot’ His saints: in Zeeh. 
iil. we have him accusing Joshna the high 
priest in God’s presence. Again our Lord 
in Luke x. 18 exelaims, “I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven,” where see 
note. Compare also Jolin xii. 31. So that 
this casting down of Satan from the oflice 
of accuser in heaven was evidently con- 
nected with the great justifying work of 
redemption. His voice is heard before God 
no more; the day of acceptance in Christ 
Jesus lias dawned. And his angels, those 
rebel spirits whom he led away, are cast 
down with him, into the earth, where now 
the conflict is waging during the short time 
which shall elapse between the Ascension 
and the second Advent, when he shall be 
bound. All this harmonizes together : and 
thongh we know no more ot the matter, 
we have at least this sign that our know- 
ledge, as far as it goes, is sound,—that the 
few hints given us do not, when thus in- 
terpreted, contradict one another, but agree 
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angels fought against the | fiehting °with the dragon ; aud the ever 
dragon; and the dragon “- 


; gon fought and his angels, § and 
fought and his angels, drag ki ms n 4 
Sand prevailed not; nei-| prevailed not; nor was even 
ther was their place fouad' lace found any more in heaven. 
Southern. Ie | 

any more in keaven. *And!y x4 pthe @reat dragon was cast ptarex.t8, 
the great dragon was cast | be) S S Sol agi. 8, 
oul, that old serpent, called Out, Ithe old serpent, he that 1s qGen.iti.1,5, 
the Devil, and Sataa,whickh called the Devil and Satan, 
deceiveth the whole world: | . 

nee seo deceiveth the whole world: § he was s enix. 
he was cast out info the | : : 
earth, and his angels were cast out into the earth, and his 
cast ont with him, And angels were east out with him. 


T heard a loud roice zr : 
ones PORE SY 10 And IT heard a loud voice in 
ing in heaven, Now is come 


salvation, and strength, heaven, saying, t Now is come the ten. si.15.« 
and the kingdom of our salvation and the might and the 


their 


oes 2: 
Twhich ret. xx.3 


God, and the power of 
his Christ: for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast 


before our God day and 
night. M And they over- : 
came hin by the blood of and night. 


as portions of one whole. The war 
here spoken of appears in some of its fea- 
tures in the book of Daniel, ch. x. 13, 21, 
xi. 1. In Jude 9 also, we tind Michael the 
adversary of the devil in the matter of the 
saints of God): Michael (“one of the chief 
princes,” Dan, x. 13: “your prince,” i. ¢. 
of the Jewish nation, ib. ver. 21: “the 
great prince which standeth for the chil- 
dren of thy people,” ib. xii, 1: “the arch- 
angel,” Jude 9: not to be identified with 
Christ, any more than any other of the 
great augels in this book. Such identifi- 
cation here would confuse hopelessly the 
actors in this heavenly scene. Satan’s 
being cast out of heaven to the earth is the 
result, not of his contest with the Lord 
Himself, of which it is only an incident 
leading toa new phase, but of the appointed 
conflict with his taithtul fellow-angels led 
on by the archangel Michael. The expres- 
sion, his avyels, in both cases requires a 
nearer correspondence in the two chiefs 
than is tonnd between Satan and the Son 
of God) and his angels to war with the 
dragon, and the dragon warred and his 
angels, and | they | (or, Ae: the reading is 
donbtful) prevailed not, nor was even (this 
brings in a climax) their place found any 
more in heaven, And the great dragon 
was cast down, the ancient serpent (in 
allusion to the history in Gen. i, Re- 


kingdom of our God, and the power 
of his Christ: because the aceuser 
down, which accused them of our brethren is cast down, & whieh u soni. & 


Wid. Zech. 


aeceuseth them before our God day 


37. & xvi. 


1 And * they overcame « fom. vi. ss, 


member also that St. John had related the 
saying of our Lord, that the devil was “a@ 
murderer from the beginning,” the cog- 
nate term in the original to ancient here), 
he who is called the devil and Satan, 
he who deceiveth the whole [inhabited | 
world, was cast to the earth, and his 
angels were cast with him (I would ap- 
peal, in passing, to the solemnity of the 
terms here used, and the particulirity of 
the designation, and ask whether it is pos- 
sible to understand this of the mere casting 
down of paganism from the throne of the 
Roman empire? whether the words them- 
selves do not vindicate their plain literal 
sense, as further illustrated by the soug ot 
rejoicing which follows?). And I heard 
a great voice in heaven (proceeding appa- 
rently from the elders, representing the 
church [compare our brethren below |: but 
it is left uncertain) saying, Now is come 
the salvation and the might and the 
Kingdom of our God and the power of His 
Christ (i. c. the realization of all these: 
the salvation of our God being, as so 
often, that salvation which belougs to God 
as its Author: see Luke iii. 6): because 
the accuser of our brethren is cast down, 
who accuseth (the present participle im- 
plies the usual habit, though that Ins offiea 
was now at an end) them before our God 
by day and by night. And they con- 
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him because of the blood of the 
Lamb, and because of the word of 
their testimony; Yand they loved 
unto the 


ye 


y Luke xiv. 26. 


not their lives 
12 Therefore 2 rejoice, 


z Ps. xevi. ll. 
Isa. xlix. 15, 
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the Lamb, and by the word 
of their testimony; and 
they loved not their lives 
unto the death, \2 There- 
death, |fore rejoice, ye heavens, 
and ye that dwell in them. 
Woe to the inhabiters of 
the earth and of the sea! 


heavens, 


unto you, having great 
wrath, because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short 
time. 4nd when the 
dragon saw that he was 
cast unto the earth, he 
persecuted the woman 
which brought forth the 
man child. %4.4nd to the 
woman were given two 
wings of a great eagle, 
that she might fly into the 


angiis” and ye that dwell in them. # Woe 
toatl our to + the earth and the sea! for the |/or the devil is come down 
rersions. devil is come down unto you, having 
ber.x.6 = great wrath, >beeause he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time. 
18 And when the dragon saw that 
he was east unto the earth, he per- 
ever. 5. seeuted ‘the woman which brought 
avsotxix.4. forth the man child. 14 And to 
the woman were given [the] two 
e ver. 6, wings of the great eagle, *that she 


quered him on account of the blood of the 
Lamb (i.e. by virtne of that blood having 
been shed : not asin A. V., “&y the blood,” 
which isan ungrammatical rendering. The 
ineaning is far more significant; their vie- 
tory over Satan was gronnded in, was a 
consequence of, Elis having shed his pre- 
cious blood: without that, the adversary’s 
charges against them wonld have been un- 
answerable. It is remarkable, that the 
rabbinical books give a tradition that Satan 
accuses men all the days of the year, ezr- 
cept on the Day of Atonement) and on 
account of the word of their testimony 
(the strict sense of the preposition must 
again be kept. It is because they have 
given a faithful testimony, even unto death, 
that they are victorious: this is their 
purt, their appropriation of and standing 
in the virtne of that blood of the Lamb. 
Withont both these, victory would not 
have been theirs: both together form its 
ground): and they loved not their life 
unto death (i.e. they carried their not-love 
of their life even unto death). For this 
cause (viz., because the dragon is cast 
down: as is shewn by the contrast below) 
rejoice, ye heavens and they that dwell in 
them. Woe to the earth and the sea, 
because the devil is come down to you (the 
earth and sea) having great wrath (the 
comity, which was manifested as his uatu- 
ral state towards Christ, ver. 4, being now 
kindled into wrath), because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short season (i.e. be- 
cause the Lord cometh quickly, and then 


the period of his active hostility against the 
church and the race whom Christ has re- 
deemed will be at an end: he will be bound 
and cast into the pit. Until then, he is 
earrying it on, in ways which the prophecy 
goes on to detail). And when the dragon 
saw that he was cast down to the earth, 
he persecuted the woman which brought 
forth the male child (the narrative at ver. 
6 is again taken up and given more in 
detail. There, the reason of the woman’s 
flight is matter of inference: here, it is 
plainly expressed, and the manner of the 
flight also is related). And there were 
given (in the usual apocalyptic sense, i. e. 
granted by God for His purposes) to the 
woman [the] two wings of the great eagle 
(the figure is taken from Old Test. expres- 
sious used by God in reference to the flight 
of Israel from Egypt. The most romark- 
able. of these is in Exod. xix. 4, “I hare 
you on eagle’s wings, and brought you unto 
myself.” So also Deuteronomy in the reff. 
But the articles are not to be taken as 
identifying the eagle with the figure used 
in those places, which would be most unna- 
tural: much less must they be suppased te 
identify this eagle with that in cli. viii. 13, 
with which it has no connexion. The arti- 
cles are simply generic. With these 
Old Test. references before us, we can 
hardly be justitied in pressing the figure of 
the cagle’s wings te an interpretation in 
the fultilnent of the prophecy, or in making 
it mean that the flight teok place under the 
protection of the Roman eagles, as some 
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might fly finto the wilderness, into ren.xvit.s. 


Enea neste harp) ber place, where she is nourished 


a time, from the face of 
the serpent, 35 stad the 
serpent cast out of his 
mouth water as a flood 
after the woman, that he 
might cause her to be car- 
ried away of the flood. 
And the earth helped 
the woman, and the earth 
opened her mouth, 
swallowed up the flood 
which the dragon cast out 
of his mouth, “i And the 





have done), that she might fly into the 
wilderness (the flight ot Israel out of 
Egypt is still borne in mind) to her place 
(prepared of God, ver. 6: so also in Exod. 
xxiii. 20), where she is nourished (as God 
nourished Israel with manna in the wilder- 
ness, see Deut. viii. 3, 16) a time and 
times and half a time (i.e. 34 years; 42 
months, ch. xi. 2; 1260 days, ver. 6 and 
ch. xi. 3) from (importing “safe from,” 
“far from,” “hidden from’’) the face of 
the dragon. And the serpent cast out of 
his mouth after the woman water as a 
river, that he might make her to be borne 
away by the river. And the earth helped 
the woman, and the earth opened her 
mouth and swallowed down the river 
which the dragon cast out of his mouth 
(in passing to the interpretation, we 
cannot help being struck with the conti- 
nned analogy between this prophecy and 
the history of the Exodus. There we have 
the flight into the wilderness, there the 
feeding in the wilderness, as already re- 
marked: there again the forty-two sta- 
tions, corresponding to the forty-two 
months of the three years and half of this 
prophecy: there too the miraculous passage 
of the Red Sea, not indeed in strict corre- 
spondence with this last feature, but at 
least suggestive of it. These analogies 
themselves suggest caution in the applica- 
tion-of the words of the prophecy; and in 
this direction. The church in the wilder- 
ness of old was not, as some expositors 
would represent this woman, the pure 
church of God: Mis veritable servants were 
hidden in the midst of that chureh, as much 
as that church itself was withdrawn from 
the enmity of Pharaoh. And, it is to be 
noted, it was that very church herself 


€for a time, and times, and half a ¢ Don, vit.2s. 
time, from the face of the serpent. 
15 And the serpent » east out of his hitsa.us..9. 
mouth after the woman water as a 
river, that he might cause her to 
be earried away by the river. 16 And 
the carth helped the woman, and 
and’ the earth opened her mouth, and 
swallowed down the river which the 
dragon cast out of his mouth. 17 And 


which afterwards, when seated at Jern- 
salem, forsook her Lord and Husband, and 
committed adultery with the kings of the 
earth, and became drunk with the blood 
of the saints. It would seem then that we 
must not understand the woman of the in- 
visible spiritual church of Christ, nor her 
flight into the wilderness of the withdrawal 
of God’s true servants from the eyes of the 
world. They indeed have been just as 
much withdrawn from the eyes of the 
world at all times, and will continne so 
till the great manifestation of the sons of 
God, I own that, considering the analo- 
gies and the language used, I am much 
more disposed to interpret the persecution 
of the woman by the dragon of the various 
persecutions by Jews which followed the 
Ascension, and her flight into the wilder- 
ness of the gradual withdrawal of the 
church and her agency from Jerusalem 
and Judea, finally consummated by the 
flight to the mountains on the approach- 
ing siege, commanded by our Lord Him- 
self. And then the river which the dragon 
sent out of his mouth after the woman 
might be variously understood,—of the 
Roman armies which threatened to sweep 
away Christianity in the wreck ofthe Jew- 
ish nation,—or of the persecutions which 
followed the church into her retreats, but 
eventually became absorbed by the civil 
power turning Christian,—or of the Jewish 
nation itself, banded together against 
Christianity wherever it appeared, but. 
eventually itself becoming — powerless 
against it by its dispersion and rnin,—or 
again, of the influx of heretical opinions 
from the Pagan philosophies which tended 
to swamp the true faith. I confess that 
not one of these sceins to me satisfactorily 
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the dragon was wroth with the 

iGen tiga. woman, ‘and departed to make war 
ene Ne ge w é . = . 

sud with the rest of her seed, * whieh 


k ch. xiv.12. 


keep the commandments of God, 
and have 'the testimony of Jesus f. 


11 Cor. if. 2. 
T John v.10, 
ch.i.2, 9.& 
ViG. & xx. de 


to answer the conditions: nor do we gain 
any thing by their combination. But any 
thing within reasonable regard for the 
analogies and symbolism of the text seems 
better than the now too commonly re- 
ceived historical interpretation, with its 
wild fancies and arbitrary assiguinent of 
words and figures. As to the time indi- 
eated by the 1260 days or 3} years, the 
interpretations given have not been con- 
vineing, nor even specious. We may ob- 
serve thus much in this place: that if we 
regard this propheey as including loug 
historic periods, we are driven to one of 
two resources with regard to these num- 
bers: either we must adopt the year-day 
theory (that which reckons a day for a 
year, and consequently a month for thirty 
years,—and should reekon a year for 360 
or 365 years), or we must believe the num- 
bers to have merely a symbolieal and mys- 
tical, not a chronological foree. If [and 
this second alternative is best stated in an 
inverse form] we regard the periods men- 
tioned as to be literally aceepted, then the 
prophecy cannot refer to loug historie 
periods, but ust be limited to a succession 
of incidents concentrated in one place and 
space of time either in the far past or in 
the far future. Of all prophecies about 
which these questions can be raised, the 
present is the one which least satisfactorily 
admits of such literal interpretation and 
its consequences. Its actors, the woman 
and the dragon, are beyond all controversy 
mystical personages: one of them is ex- 
pressly interpreted for us to be the devil: 
respecting the other there can be little 
doubt that she is the Church ot God: her 
seed being, as expressly interpreted to be, 
God’s Christian people. ‘The eontlict then 
is that between Satan and the church, Its 
first great incident is the birth and triumph 
of the Son of God and of man. Is it likely 
that a few days or years will limit the 
duration of a prophecy confessedly of such 
wide import? [own it seems to me that 
this vision, even if it stood nlone, is deci- 
sive against the literal aeceptation of the 
stated periods, Rejecting that, how do we 
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dragon was wroth with the 
woman, and wert to make 
war with the remnant of 
her seed, which keep the 
commandments of God, 
and have the testimony 
of Jesus Christ. 


+ Christ is emitted by almost all our MSS. and versions: for Jesus, the Sinaitic MS, has God. 


stand with regard to the other alternative 
in its two forms? Granting for the mo- 
ment the year-day principle, will it help us 
here ? If we take the flight into the wil- 
derness as happening at any time between 
the Aseension, A.b. 30, and the destruetion 
of Jerusalem, a.D. 70, 1260 years will bring 
us to some time between a.d. 1290 and 
1330: a period during which no event can 
be pointed ont as putting an end to the 
wilderness-state of the church. If again 
we enlarge our limit for the former event, 
and bring it down as late as Elliott does, 
i.e. to the period between the fourth and 
seventh centuries, we fall into all the diffi- 
culties which beset his most unsatisfactory 
explanation of the man- child and his being 
caught up to God’s throne, and besides, 
into this one: that if the oecultation of 
true religion [the condition of the invisible 
church] was the beginning of the wilder- 
ness-state, then either the open estublish- 
ment of the Protestant ehurehes was the 
end of the wilderness-state of eonceahnent, 
or those churehes are no true churches: 
either of which alternatives would hardly 
be allowed by that author. And if on the 
other hand we desert the year-day prin- 
ciple, and say that these defined and con- 
stantly recurring periods are not to be 
pressed, but indicate only long spaees of 
time thus pointed out mystically or analo- 
gically, we seem to ineur danger of missing 
the prophetie sense, and leaving unfixed 
that which apparently the Spirit of God in- 
tended us to ascertain), And the dragon 
was wroth at the woman and departed 
(trom his pursuit of her) to make war with 
the rest of her seed, who keep the com- 
mandments of God and have the testimony 
of Jesus (as in ch. vi. 9: see note there. 
Notice as important clements for the inter- 
pretation, 1) That the woman has seed be- 
sides the Man-child who was caught up to 
God’s throne [for this is the reference of 
the rest], who are not only distinct from 
herself, but who do not accompany her in 
her flight into the wilderness: 2) That 
those persons are described as being they 
who keep the commandments of God and 
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NII, Ustnd £ stood 
npon the sand of the sea, 
and saw a beast rise up 
out of the sea, huving seven 
heads and ten horns, and 
upon his horns ten crowns, 
and upon his heads the 
name of blasphemy. * Aud 
the beast which I saw was 
like unto a leopard, and 


up 


his 





have the testimony of Jesus: 3) That during 
the woman’s time of her being fed in the 
wilderness, the dragon is making war, not 
against her, but against this remnant of 
her seed: 4) That by the form of expres- 
sion here, descriptive of habit, and oceur- 
ring at the breaking off of the vision as 
regards the general deseription of the 
dragon’s agency, it ts almost necessarily 
nnplied, that the woman, while hidden in 
the wilderness from the dragon’s wrath, 
goes on bringing forth sons and daughters 
thus ceseribed. If I inistake not, the 
above considerations are fatal to the view 
which makes the flight of the woman into 
the wilderness consist in the withdrawal of 
God’s true servants from the world and 
from open recognition. For thus she must 
be identical with this remnant of her seed, 
and would herself be the object of the 
dragon’s hostile warfare, at the very time 
when, by the terms of the prophecy, she is 
safely hidden from it. Lown that I have 
been led by these circumstances to think 
whether atter all the woman may repre- 
sent, not the invisible church of God’s true 
people which under all conditions of the 
workl must be known only to Him, but the 
true visible Church; that Church which 
in its divinely prescribed form as existing 
at Jerusalem was the nother of our Lord 
according to the flesh, and which continued 
as established by our Lord and His Apos- 
tles, in unbroken unity during the first 
centuries, but which as time went ou was 
broken up by evil men and evil doctrines, 
and has rematued, unseen, unrealized, her 
unity an article of faith, not of sight, but 
still multiplying her seed, those who keep 
the commandments of God and have the 
testimony of Jesus, in various sects and 
distant countries, waiting the day for her 
comely order and oneness again to be ma- 
nifested—the day when she shall “come 
up out of the wilderness, leaning on her 
Beloved :” when our Lord’s prayer for the 
unity of [is being accomplished, the world 
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NUE. PAnd fhe stood upon the ¢ s aour 
sand of the sea. 
And 1 saw “a wild-beast comme: a ban. vii. 2,7. 
out of 
horns and seven heads, and upon 
horns ten 
lus heads the name of blasphemy. 
2¢ And the wild-beast which L saw ¢ dan. vii.o. 
was like unto a leopard, @and_ his 4 Pas. vis. 


aldest Ms. 


ten beh. vii 3. & 


avii. 3, Y, 12. 


the sea, ? having 


crowns, and upon 


shall believe that the Father has sent Him. 
If we are disposed to carry out this idea, 
we night see the great realization of the 
flight into the wilderness im the final 
severance of the Eastern and Western 
ehurches in the seventh century, and the 
flood cast after the woman by the dragon 
in the irruption of the Mahometan armies. 
But this, though not less sutisfactory than 
the other interpretations, is as unsatisfac- 
tory. The latter part of the vision yet 
waits its clearing up). 

Cuap. XIII. 1—10.] Tue Viston oF 
THE BEAST THAT CAME UP OUT OF THE 
SEA. See Dan. vi. 7, 8, 19—27, to which 
continual reference will be made in the 
Commentary. And he (i.e. the dragon) 
stood upon the sand of the sea (sce 
Dan. vii. 2, where the four winds of hea- 
ven are striving upon the great sea); and 
I saw out of the sea a wild-beast (so the 
word used here and in the next description 
imports. It is not the same, and shoukdl 
be carefully distinguished from, that un- 
happily rendered dJeasts in our A. V. in the 
vision of ch. iv. and since) coming up, 
having ten horns (now put first, because 
they are crowned. The ten horns are 
found also in the fourth beast of Daniel, 
vil. 7) and seven heads, and upon his 
horns ten diadems, and upon his heads 
the name of blasphemy (whether we read 
singular, or, as some MSs., plural, the 
meaning will be the same—on cach head a 
name. The heads are [see for the inter- 
pretation ch, xvii, 9, 10, where it is given 
by the angel] Kings, in the widest accepta- 
tion of the word; Kings, as representing 
their kingdoms ; not necessarily individuar 
Kings (see as above) :—the name or names 
ot blusphemy, the divine titles given to 
those Kings, “ Lord of the whole earth,” 
and the like: in the Roman form, * Deus” 
or “Divus.’ Hereafter, when the great 
harlot sueceeds to the character and syim-+ 
bolic details of the beast, this is carricd 
yet further), And the beast which I saw 
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eDan.vii.4. feet were as the feet of a bear, and 
his mouth as the mouth of a hon: 
renzo, and ‘the dragon gave to it his 
g ch. xvi. 10 power, and his throne, "and great 
t Novespreaed authority. 3 And [f 1 saw] one of 
its heads ‘as it were wounded to 
death; and the stroke of its death 
was healed: and * the whole earth 
wondered after the beast. # And 
they worshipped the dragon, because 
he gave his power unto the beast: 
and they worshipped the beast, say- 
lev.xviis, ing, | Who is like unto the beast ? 
who is able to make war with him? 


ginal, 
1 ver. 12, 14. 


k ch. xvii. 8. 
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his feet were as the feet 
of a bear, and his mouth 
as the mouth of a lion: 
and the dragon gave him 
his power, and his seat, 
and great authority. 3 And 
Isaw one of his heads as 
it were wounded to death ; 
and his deadly wound was 
healed ; and all the world 
wondered after the beast. 
4 And they worshipped the 
dragon which gave power 
unto the beast: and they 
worshipped the beast, say- 
ing, Who is like unto the 
beast ? who ts ableto make 
war with him? § And 
there was given unto him 


m Dan. vii. 8, 
1, 25. & xi. 


was like toa leopard, and its feet as of 
a bear (sce retf.), and its mouth as the 
mouth of a lion (thus uniting in itself the 
three previous kingdoms of Dan. vii. 4 ff, 
the first of which was like a lon, the seeond 
like a bear, the third like a leopard ; and 
in consequence representing, not the Roman 
Empire merely, but the aggregate of the 
Empires of this world as opposed to Christ 
and His kingdom). And the dragon gave 
to it his might and his throne and great 
power (i.e. this beast, this earthly perse- 
euting power, was the vieegerent and in- 
strnment of the devil, the prince of this 
world, and used by him for his purposes of 
hostility against the remnant of the seed 
of the woman). And [I saw] one among 
his heads as it were wounded unto death 
(this seems to represent the Roman pagan 
Empire, which having long been a head of 
the beast, was erushed and to all appear- 
anee exterminated), and the stroke of its 
death was healed (in the establishment of 
the Christian Roman Empire. The period 
now treated of is the same, introdueed here 
by anticipation, but hereafter to be de- 
scribed in detail, as that during which the 
woman sits on the beast aud guides it. 
Very many Commentators have explained 
these seven heads as individual kings, and 
supposed the one who was wounded to 
death to be Nero, and these last words to 
allude to the idea that Nero would return 
from the dead and beeome antichrist. But 
this idea was certainly not prevalent in this 


5 And there was given unto him ™a 
mouth speaking great and blasphe- 


a mouth speaking great 
things and blasphemies; 


form at the time when the Apocalypse was 
written. Tacitus merely relates, that there 
were many rumours about Nero’s death, 
and that in consequence many feigned or 
believed that he was alive, and that on the 
strength of this, a Pseudo-Nero arose in the 
East. The first who mentions the idea of 
Nero returning from the dead, is Augus- 
tine, in explaining 2 Thess, ii. 3 ff But 
it is observable that Augustine does not 
connect the idea with the Apoealypse, 
This is first done by Sulpicius Severus, and 
completed by Vietorinus, whose very words 
betray the origin of the idea having been 
from this passage itself). And the whele 
earth wondered after (wondered at, as they 
followed, or gazed, after) the beast, and 
worshipped the dragon, because he gave 
the (or, Ais) power to the beast, and wor- 
shipped the beast, saying, Who is like to 
the beast? And who is able to war with 
him (these words are a sort of parody, in 
their blasphemy, ou ascriptions of praise 
to God: compare Exod. xv.11; Ps. xxxv. 
10; Ixxi. 19; exil. 5; Isa. xl. 18,25; xlvi. 
5; Jer. xxix. 20 [xlix. 19]; Micah vii. 18: 
they represent to us the relapse into all 
the substantial blasphemies of paganism 
under the resuscitated Empire of Rome, 
aud the retention of pagan titles and forms, 
[may remark, that nothing in those words 
finds any representative in the history of the 
times of the Pagan Empire)? And there 
was given unto him a mouth speaking 
great and blasphemous things (so we read 
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and power was given unto 
him lo continue forty and 
two months, © And he 
opened his mouth in blas- 
phemy against God, to 
blaspheme his name, and 
his tabernacle, and them 
that dwell heaven. 
7 And it was given unto 
him to inake war with the 
saints, and to overcome 
them: and power was 
given him over all kin- 
dreds, and tongues, and 
nations. % And all that 
dwell upon the earth shail 
worskip hin, whose names 
are not written in the book 
of life of the Lamb slain 
From the foundation of the 


in 
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®And he opened his mouth 
for blasphemics against God, to blas- 
pheme his name, °and his  taber- o John i. 
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nacle, + which 
TAnd it was given unto him Pte 


overeome them: 


omitled by all 
our oldeat 


MSS, 
5 . Dan. vii. 21. 
make war with the saints, and to atsty 
; xii. 17. 
and authority was 4¢. x18. 6 
‘ é s Xvii. 15. 
given him over tevery tribe’ and ¢ 50 ato 


people ard tongue and nation. 
8S And all that dwell upon the earth 
shall worship lim, [ft every one] 
Twhose name is not written in the 
book of life of the Lamb whieh is 
slain ‘from the foundation of the 


ancient MSS. 


+ Not expressed 
in the ari- 
ginal. 

r Exod. xxxii. 
32, Dan. xii. 
1. Phil. iv. 


world. 9% If auy man have 
world. 


of the little horn in Daniel vii. 8): and 
there was given to it power to work (this 
is more probably the meaning than “to 
spend” merely) forty-two months (the 
well-known period of the agency of anti- 
christ; 3} years; 1260 days: see Intro- 
duction), and he opened his mouth (spoken 
of the commencement of a serics of dis- 
courses. These vv. 6, 7, in fact expand 
into detail that which ver. 5 gave compen- 
dionsly) for blasphemies against God, to 
blaspheme His name and His tabernacle, 
which dwell in heaven (the apposition is 
strange, but if the and must be omitted, 
the meaning is to enhance the enormity of 
the blasphemy by bringing out the lofty 
nature of God’s holy Name and dwelling- 
place). And there was given to it (or 
him: so throughout) to make war with 
the saints and to conquer them (see ch. 
xi. 7, of which this is a wider statement): 
and there was given to it power over 
every tribe and people and tongue and 
nation (viz. universal empire). And all 
shall worship it who dwell upon the 
earth, [every one] whose (the change 
into the singular arises from resolving all 
into its component individuals) name is 
not written in the book of life of the Lamb 
which is slain from the foundation of the 
world (these last words are ambignously 
placed. They may belong either to is 
written, or to is slain. The former con- 
nexion is taken by many. But the other 


Vou. II. 


9tIf any hath an ear, let 


& xx.12, 16. 
&x . 
sch. xvii. 8, 

t ch. ii. 7. 


is far more obvious and natural: and had 
it not beeu for the apparent diffienlty of 
the sense thus conveyed, the going so far 
back as to is written for a connexion would 
never have been thought of. The difficulty 
of the saying is but apparent: 1 Pet. i. 
19, 20 says more fully the same thing. 
That death of Christ which was fore- 
ordained from the foundation of the world, 
is said to have taken place in the counsels 
of Him with whom the end and the begin- 
ning ure one. Ch. xvii. 8, which is cited by 
De Wette as decisive for his view, is irre- 
levant, Ofcourse, where simply the writing. 
in the book of life from the foundation of 
the world is expressed, no other element is 
to be introduced : but it does not therefore 
follow, that where, as here, other elements 
are by the eonstruction introduced, that, 
and that alone is to be understood). 

9, 10.} These verses bear various meanings, 
according to the reading which we adopt. 
If the ordinary text, represcnted in the 
A. V., be taken, they express a consolation 
to the persecuted saints in the form of a 
law of retribution: the jndgment of God 
will overtake the persecutors, and in that 
form in which their persecution was ex- 
ercised. If we take the reading in the 
text, they form a prophetic declaration how 
it shall fare with the saints in the day of 
persecution, and declare also that in holy 
suffering of captivity and death consists their 
faith and paticuce. The latter appears to 
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10+" Tf any is for eap- 
tivity, into eaptivity he goeth: + * if 
any to be slain with the sword, 
he must be slain with the sword. 
Y Tere is the patience and the faith 
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an ear, let him hear. 1° He 
that leadeth into captivity 
shall go into captivity: he 
that killeth with the sword 
must be killed with the 
sword. Jfere is the pa- 
tience and the faith of the 
saints. “And I beheld 


wild- | another beast coming up 


Bul no ane of the mast ancient MSS reads as 


the 4. V., and apparently of the more modera, only that one out of which Erasmus constructed the preseat received text. 


u Isa, xxxili, 1. : 
MS. x Gen.ix.6. Matt. xxvi. 52 


me, both from critical and contextual con- 
siderations, by far the more eligible. Thus 
we have what is so frequent in this book, 
an Ok Test. citation (see below): and all 
falls into its place in connexion with the 
victorious war of the beast against the 
saints: whereas the other declaration is at 
least out of place in the context.—If any 
man hath an ear, let him hear (this 
notice is given to bespeak solemn attention 
to what follows, as warning Christians of 
their fate in the days of the beast’s per- 
secution). If any one is for captivity, 
into captivity be goeth: if any to be 
slain with the sword (i.e. it is necessary 
that, as the other reading supplies), be 
must be slain with the sword (so Jer. 
xv. 2, “Sneh as are for death, to death: 
and such as are for the sword, te the 
sword: and such as are for the famine, to 
the famine : and suchas are for captivity, to 
captivity :”’ compare also Jer, xliii. 11 and 
Zech. xi. 9. As that was the order and pro- 
cess of God’s anger in his judgments on his 
people of old, so shall the issue be with the 
saints in the war of persecution which the 
beast shall wage with them). Here is (viz. 
in the endurance of these perseeutions) the 
endurance and the faith of the saints. 
11—17.] THE SECOND WILD-BEAS?T, THE 
REVIVER AND THE UPHOLDER OF THE 
Fixst. It may be well to premise a tew 
remarks, tending to the right understand- 
ing of this portion of the prophecy. 1) 
These two beasts are identical as to genus: 
they are both wild-beasts, ravaging 
powers, hostile to God’s flock and fold. 2) 
Yhey are diverse in origin. The former 
came up ont of the sea: thut is, if we go 
back to the symbolisin of Danicl, was an 
empire, rising up out of coufusion into 
order and lite: the latter comes out of 
the earth: i.e. we may not unreasonably 
say, arises out of human society and its 
progress: which, as interpreted by the eou- 
text, will import its origin and gradual de- 


+ The readings here also are confused. That in the text (see note) is found m the Alexandrine 
i y ch. xiv. 12. 


telopment during the reign and progress of 
the secular empire denoted by the former 
beast. 3) The second beast is, in its zeal 
and action, entirely subsidiary to the first. 
It wields its authority, works miracles in 
its support, eauses men to make and to 
worship its image ; nay, itself is lost in the 
splendonr and importance of the other. 
4) An important distinction exists between 
the two beasts, in that this second one has 
two horns like a lamb, In other words, 
this second beast puts on a mild and lamb- 
like appearance, which the other did not. 
But it speaks asa dragon: its words, which 
carry its real character, are fierce and un- 
relenting : while it professes that which is 
gentle, its hehests are cruel. And 
now I may appeal to the reader, whether all 
these requisites do not meet in that great 
wasting Power which arose, not out of 
anarchy and conquest, but out of men’s 
daily life and habits, out of and in the 
presence of the last form of the secular 
power, which wasthe Empire of Pagan Rome; 
I mean, the sacerdotal persecuting power, 
which, gentle in its aspect and professions, 
was yet cruel in its actions ; which did all 
the deeds of the Empire, in its presence, 
which kept up its image, its laws, its for- 
mul, its privileges ; which, coming in as it 
did by a corrupt and ambitious priesthood, 
deceived by its miracles the dwellers on 
earth, and by them maintained the image 
ot’ the despotic secular power? Surely it 
is this Latin Christianity, in its eeclesias- 
tico-secular form, not identical with, bnt as 
preparing the way for, the great apostasy, 
helping, so to speak, to place the woman on 
the beast, as in ch. xvii, that is here de- 
picted before us. It is this which, owing 
its power in the main to imposture and 
nnwarrantably assumed spiritual authority, 
deserves best the name of the false pro- 
phet, expressly given to this second beast 
in ch. xix. 20. Nor would I limit the in- 
terpretation, as has generally been done, 
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ont of the carth; and he 
had two horns he a lamb, 
and he spake asa dragon. 
Wftad he ercreixeth all 
the power of the first heast 
Lefore him, and causeth 
the earth ond them which 
dwell therein to worship 
the first Least, whose deadly 
wound was healed, 3 And 
he docth great wonders, so 
that he maketh fire come 





earth in the sight of men, 


i, 10,12. 


hy dividing off Pagan from Christian. 
Primarily, this second beast plainly sets 
forth the Pagan sacerdotal power ; this it 
was that made the image of the Emperors, 
that compelled Christians to wership that 
image, that wrought signs and wonders by 
its omensand magic. But as the first beast, 
still subsisting, has passed into a so-called 
Christian Roman Empire, so has the second 
beast into a so-called Christian priesthood, 
the veritable inheritor ot pagan rites,images, 
and superstitions ;actually the continuators, 
under a diiferent name, of the same worship 
in the same places; that of the Virgin for 
that of Venus, Cosmas and Damian for 
Romulus and Remus, the image of Peter 
for that of Jupiter ‘Tonans: lamb-like in 
profession, with the names and appearances 
of Christianity, but dragon-like in’ word 
and act. And this was surely never more 
strikingly shewn than at the times wheu I 
am writing, when the Papal priesthood 
is zealously combining in the suicidal act 
of upholding the temporal power, as neees- 
sary to the spiritual pre-eminence of their 
“Lord God the Pope.” So that I believe 
the interpretation of the second beast to be, 
the sacerdotal persecuting power, pagan 
and Christian, as the first is the seenlar 
persecuting power, pagan or Christian. 1 
conceive the view which would limit it to 
the priesthood of Paganism quite insufli- 
cient for the importance of the prophecy ; 
while that of Eliott, &e.. which would limit 
it to the priesthood of the Papacy, fails 
notably in giving a meaning to its acts as 
here deseribed, the making an image to the 
beast and causing mento worship it. And 
I saw another wild-beast coming up out 
of the earth (see the preceding note), and 
it had two horns like a lamb (i. ¢. like the 
two horns of a lamb: see ref, It is quite 
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it, exerciseth all the authority of 
the first beast in his presenee, and 
eauseth the earth and them 
dwell therein. to worship the first 
beast, "whose deadly 
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trne that the absence of the definite article 
before the word lamb forbids the idea that 
a direct comparison is intended between 
this lamb-like beast, and the Lamb on 
Mount Sion: but it does not follow from 
this that no reference is made to that 
Lamb in the choice of the animal to which 
this beast is compared. I believe the 
choice is made to set forth the hybrid 
character of this second beast: see more 
below. The number may perhaps he of no 
special import, but merely inserted to com- 
plete the similarity: it, as a lamb has, 
had two horns), and it spoke as a dragon 
(lere again, we cannot doubt that the term 
is chosen on account of tle dragon which 
has been before mentioned. Tt is no ob- 
jection to this, that we do not hear of that 
dragon speaking: the character of the 
animal explains what kind of speech is 
meant, and the acts of the dragon were 
of that kind. And as to this second beast, 
though its appearance and profession are 
sacerdatal, its words and acts are devilish. 
The whole description strongly recalls to 
our mind our Lord’s warning, “ Beware of 
false prophets which come unto you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves,” Matt. vii. 15). And 
it worketh all the power (performs all 
the acts of authority) of the first beast in 
his presence (while the first beast is sub- 
sisting and beholding ; and as the expres- 
sion seems to shew, being in a relation to it 
of serving and upholding), and maketh the 
earth and those that dwell in it to wor- 
ship the first beast, whose wound of 
death was healed (this was formerly, 
ver. 4, described as the reason why the 
world wondered after the former beast): 
and worketh great miracles, so that (it is 
Notorious enongh that the great arm of 
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‘Wand deceiveth them that 
dwell on the earth by the 
means of ¢hose miracles 
which he had power to do 


given him to work in the sight of) i the sight of the beast ; 


the beast ; ordering them that, dwell 

on the earth to make an image to 

the beast, whieh hath the wonnd by 
t2 Kings xs.7. the sword, fand did live. 
was given him to give breath unto 
the image of the beast, that the 
image of the beast should even 
speak, ¢and should eause that as 
many as worship not the image of 
the beast should be killed. 
he causeth all men, both small and 
great, rieh and poor, free and bond, 


ech. xvi.2 & 
xix 20.& 
Wx. 


support of the sacerdotal power, pagan and 
papal, has ever been the elaim to work 
miracles) it even maketh fire to come 
down from the heaven to the earth in the 
sight of men (it is probable that this 
special miracle is mentioned to reeall the 
spirit and power of Elias, and shew how the 
false prophet shall counterfeit the true), 
and deceiveth those who dwell on the 
earth on account of (the words express not 
the instriment, but the ground of the 
deceit: the imposture succeeds, because 
of...) the miracles which it was 
given to him to work in the presence of 
the beast, ordering those who dwell on 
the earth to make an image to the beast 
who hath the stroke of the sword, and 
lived (this part of the prophecy seems to 
describe the acts of the pagan saeerdotal 
power then presently to follow. See more 
below). And it was given to him to give 
breath (or, spirit; by inference, Hfe) to 
the image of the heast, that the image of 
the beast should even speak, and should 
cause that as manyas do not worship the 
image of the beast should be slain. 
The Seer is now describing faets which 
history substantiates to us in their literal 
fulfilment. The image of Caesar was every 
where that which men were made to wor- 
ship: it was before this that the Christian 
martyrs were brought to the test, and put 
to death if they refused the act of adora- 
tion. The words of Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
are express on the point: “ When they 


saying to them that dwell 
on the earth, that they 
should make an image to 
the beast, which had the 
wound by a sword, and 
did live. 18 And he had 
power to give life unto the 
image of the beast, that 
the image of the beast 
should both speak, and 
cause that as many as 
would not worship the 
image of the beast should 
be killed, 6 And he causeth 
all, both small and great, 
rich and poor, free and 


13 And it) 


16 And 





ealled on the gods at my dictation, and 
offered incense and wine to thine image 
(which for this purpose I had ordered to be 
brought with those of the gods), and 
besides cursed Christ, which it is said that 
no true Christian can be eompelled to do, 
1 thonght fit to dismiss them.” Above 
he had said, “those who persevered [in 
their Christianity] I ordered to be led to 
exceution.” And if it be said as an ob- 
jection to this, that it is not an image of 
the Emperor but of the beast itself which 
is spoken of, the answer is very simple, 
that as the Evangelist himself, in ch. xvii. 
11, does not hesitate to identify one of the 
seven kings with the beast itself, so we 
may fairly assume that the image of the 
beast for the time being wonld be the 
image of the reigning Emperor. 

It is not so easy to assign a meaning to 
the giving life and speech to the image of 
the beast. Victorinus gives a eurions ex- 
planation: “he shall also cause that a 
golden image to Antichrist shall be erected 
in the temple at Jerusalem, and a fallen 
ange) shall enter and thence utter voices 
and give oracles.” The allusion probably 
is to some lyiug wonders permitted to the 
Pagan priests to try the faith of God’s 
people. We cannot help, as we read, think- 
ing of the moving images, and winking and 
speaking pictures, so often employed for 
purposes of imposture by their far less 
excusable Papal successors. And he (i.e. 
the second beast, more naturally than the 
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bond, to receive a mark in 
their right hand, or in 
their foreheads: 11 and | 
that no man might buy 
or sell, save he that had 
the mark, or the name of 
the beast, or the number 


of his name. 1 Here is of his name. 
that hath 
ealculate ™ the number of the beast : 
"for itis the number of a man; and 


wisdom. Let him that 
hath understanding count 
the number of the beast :| 
Jor it is the number of a 
man; and his number is 


let dim 





the Stnaitie, the mark of the beast, or his name. 
m ch. xv. 2. neh. xxi. 17. 


image) maketh all men, the small and 
the great, and the rich and the poor, and 
the free and the bond, that they should 
give them (i.c. stamp on them. The sub- 
ject to the verb is left uncertain: it will 
naturally be understood to be, those whose 
otiice it is) a mark (such a mark as masters 
set on their slaves, or monarchs on their 
soldiers, a brand, stamped or burnt in, sce 
note on Gal. vi. 17. We read in 3 Mace. 
ii. 29, of Ptolemy Philopater, that he 
ordered the Jews in Alexandria to be 
forcibly enrolled, and when enrolled, to be 
marked with a red-hot brand on their body, 
with the sign of Baechus the Ivy-wearer. 
And Philo mentions idolaters who con- 
fessed their idolatry by branding them- 
selves with indelible marks) on their right 
hand (on which part soldiers were branded), 
or upon their forehead (i. e. in some con- 
spicuous part of the body, that all may see 
it: or as Augustine says, “in the forehead 
for profession : in the hand for operation”), 
and that no one should be able to buy or 
to sell, except he who has the mark, the 
name of the beast, or the number of his 
name (either in the name stamped in 
letters, or in the number of the name thns 
stamped, i.e, the number which those 
letters make when added together according 
to their numerical value. The practice of 
thus caleulating the numerical value of the 
letters in names was widely prevalent : 
see the instances collected by Mr. Kllott, 
vol. iii. pp. 220 ff: and more below. 

This particular in the prophetic deserip- 
tion seems to point to the commercial and 
spiritual interdicts which have, both by 
Pagan aud by Papal perscentors, been laid 
on non-contormity : trom even betore the 
interdict of Diocletian, through those of 
the middle ages [both whieh ran in nearly 
these very terms}, down to the last re- 
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Ave note, 
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4. 

t and cz omitted 
hy ten ont of 
our three 
moat ancient 
Mss, 

t or is omitted 
by the Alex- 
andrine MS, 
the later 
Fatican, and 


SUyTere is wisdom ; 
understanding 


nearly all the 
luter MSS, 
The Parisian 
MS, reads, 
ihe mark of 
the name: 


ich. xiv. 1. k ch. xv. 2. Ich. xvii. 9. 


maining civil disabilities imposed.on non- 
conformity in modern Papal or Protestant 
countries. For these last have their share 
in the enormities of the first and second 
beasts, in as far as they adopt or continue 
their practices. 

With regard to the circumstance of the 
imposition of the mark, | conceive that with 
the latitude here given, viz., that it may 
be the name or the number, and having 
regard to the analogy of the mark inscribed 
on the saints [eh. xiii, 1: compare eh. vii. 
1 ff], we need not be anxious to find other 
than a general and figurative interpretation. 
As it is clear that in the case of the servants 
of God no actual visible mark is intended, 
so it may well be inferred here that the 
uiark signifies rather conformity and addic- 
tion to the behests of the beast, than any 
actual stigma impressed. Certainly we 
fail to recognize any adequate exposition 
of such stigma in the sign of the Cross as 
propounded by Mr. Elliott [il 236], or 
in the monogram on the labarum as sue- 
ceeded by the Papal cross-keys, of Dr. 
Wordsworth [Apocalypse, Appendix Gj). 
Here is wisdom (these words serve to 
direct attention to the challenge which fol- 
lows: see ver. 1U and ch. xiv. 12, where 
here is similarly used): let him who hath 
understanding calculate the number of 
the beast (the terms of the challenge serve 
at once to shew that the feat proposed is 
possible, and that it is dificult. Irenzeus’s 
view, that if St. Jolin had meant the 
number to be known he would have de- 
clared it, and that of Andreas, “ time shall 
reveal it,” are, it scems to me, excluded 
by these considerations. The number way 
be calculated: and is intended to be 
known): for (gives a reason why the ealeu- 
lation may be made) it is the number of 
a man (i.e. is counted as men generally 
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his number is Six hundred and | 5’ Aundred threeseore and 


+ The Parision 
MS. (cen- 
tury)".) reads, 
six hundred 
and sixteen. 
This uncer- 
tainty has 
existed from 
the earlrest 
times: Ire- 


Tt sixty-six. 


RneuUs MER= 
trons if in 
the second, or 
beginning af 
the third 
century, 

+ So allour 
aneient and 


XIV. 2 And I saw, and behold | axa, lo, 
+*the Lamb standing on the mount |e #ount Sion, and with 
Sion, and with him Pan hundred 
and forty-four thousand, © having | father’s name written in 
+ his name and his Father’s name | ter foreheads. ? And I 
written on their foreheads. 


six. 
NIT. 1 And I looked, 
a Lamb stood on 


him an hundred forty and 
four thousand, having his 


2 And 


almost ali the ather MSS. ach. v. 6. bch. vii. 4. e ch. vii. 3. & aiii. 16. t So all our oldest 
MSS , versions, and Greek and Latin fathers. 
count: not, as Bede and others, the but an introduction of a new element, one 


number belonging to an individual man), 
and the number of it (the beast) is six 
hundred sixty-six (of all the hundreds of 
attempts which have been made in answer 
to the challenge, there is but one which 
seems to approach near enough to an ade- 
quate solution to require serious eonsidera- 
tion. And that one ts the word mentioned, 
though not adopted, by Irenzus, lateinos, 
the Greek letters of which, by their nume- 
rical power, make up the required number. 
This name deseribes the common character 
of the rulers of the former Pagan Roman 
Empire, for, says Irenaeus, “they are 
Latins who now rule,” and, which Irenzeus 
could not foresee, unites under itself the 
character of the latter Papal Roman 
Empire also, as revived and kept up by 
the agency of its false prophet the priest- 
hood. The Latin Empire, the Latin 
Church, Latin Christianity, have ever been 
its commonly current appellations : its lan- 
guage, civil and ecclesiastical, has ever 
been Latin: its publie services, in defiance 
of the most obvious reqnisite for public 
worship, have ever been throughout the 
world condueted in Latin: there is no one 
word which could so completely describe 
its character, and at the same time unite 
the ancient and modern attributes of the 
two beasts, as this. Short of saying abso- 
lutely that this was the word in St. John’s 
mind, I have the strongest persnasion that 
no other can be found approaching so near 
to a complete solution. See however the 
remarks on this subject in the Introdue- 
tion, § v. par. 32, where I have after all 
thought it best to leave the matter in 
doubt). 

Cn. XIV. 1—20.] Tue contrast: 
THE BLESSEDNESS, AND THE COUNTER- 
AGENCY OF THE SAINTS OF Gop, ‘THE 
HARVEST AND THE VINTAGE OF THE 
EARTU. This is not entirely another vision, 


of comfort and joy, upon the seene of the 
last. And thus it must be viewed: with 
reference to the persecution by the beast 
whieh is alluded to in its eonrse, vv. 9 ff 
It is also anticipatory, first containing re- 
ference to the mystic Babylon, hereafter to 
become the subject of prophecy in detail ; 
and to the consummation of punishment 
and reward, also to be treated in detail 
hereafter. It is general in its character, 
reaching forward close to the time of the 
end, treating compendiously of the torment 
of the apostates and the blessedness of the 
holy dead, and leading, by its concluding 
section, whieh treats of the harvest and 
the vintage of the earth, to the vision of 
the seven last vials, now immediately to 
follow. 

It naturally divides itself into three sec- 
tions : of which the first is, 1—5.] The 
Lamb on Mount Sion, and His hundred 
and forty-four thousand, And I saw, and 
behold the Lamb (viz., the same which 
before was seen in the midst of the throne, 
ch. v.6 al.) standing upon the mount Sion 
(as in ch. xi., the holy city is introduced as 
the seat of God’s true church and worship, 
so by a similar figure [not the same, for thus 
Mount Sion would be outside the temple 
proper, and given to the Gentiles] the 
holy mountain Sion is now chosen for the 
site of the display of Giod’s chosen ones with 
Christ, the Son of David, whose city Zion 
was), and with Him an hundred and 
forty-four thousand, having His name 
and the name of His Father (observe the 
tacit assumption that all understand Who 
is imported by the Lamb) written on their 
foreheads (first observe the contrast: the 
nations of the earth, constrained to receive 
the mark of the beast on their forehead 
and hand, and the Lamb’s elect, marked 
with THs name and that of His Father. 
The question next meets us, Are these 
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heard a voice front heaven, 
as the voice of maay 
waters, and as the voice 
of a great thander: and I 
heard the voive of harpers 
harping with their harps : 
Sand they sung as it were 
a@ new song befure the 





beasts, and the elders: and 
no man eould learn that 
song but the hundred and 
forty and four thousand, 
which were redeemed from 
the earth. 4 These are 
they which were not defiled 
with women; for they are 


virgins. These are they 
: “ }women ; 


elders : 


144,000 identical with the same uumber 
in ch. vii. 4? The presumption cer- 
tainly is that the same number oceurring 
herve, representing as there the elect and 
Hrst-fruits of the ehurch, here as there 
also inseribed on their foreheads with the 
seal of God in the one ease, and His 
Name in the other, must be descriptive of 
the same body of persons. And this view, 
if acquiesced in here, will reflect back con- 
siderable light on that former vision of the 
sealing in eh. vii. Those, as these, will 
represent the first-fruits or choice ones 
ameug God’s people, as indeed we have 
treated them in this commentary, and not 
the totality of these who shall form the 
great multitude which no man can number. 
These, as those, are taken to represent the 
people of God: their introduction serves 
to place before us the church on the holy 
hill of Zion, where Ged has placed His 
King, as an introduction to the deseription 
of her agency in preaching the everlasting 
Gospel, and her faithfulness amidst per- 
secutions). And I heard a voice out of 
heaven, as a voice of many waters (reff.), 
and as a voice of great thunder (ch. vi. 1); 
and the voice which I heard [was] as of 
harpers harping with their harps. And 
they sing [as it were] a new song (i.e. 
they sing what sounded like a melody 
unheard before. The subject to they sing 
is of course not the 144,000, but the 
heavenly barpers. On the matter of 
their song, see below) before the throne, 
and before the four living-beings, and 
the elders (the whole heavenly symbolism 
remaining as before, while the visions 
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T heard a voice ont of heaven, 4 as denis. 


& xix. 6, 


a voice of many waters, and as a 

voice of creat thunder: and f the t sa ow 
voice Which IT heard [was] as of 
* harpers harping with their harps : echv.s. 
Sand ‘they sing as it were a new fch.y. 0% 
throne, and before the four song before 


oldest autho- 
ritteg. 


xv. &. 
the throne, and before 


the four living creatures, and the 
and no one could learn the 
song & but the hundred and forty- ever. 
four thousand, which have been pur- 
chased from the earth. 
they whieh were not defiled with 
® for 


+ These are 


they are virgins, necor.xi.2. 


regarding God’s temple and Mount Zion 
and the holy eity are going forward. 
1 would call the attention of the reader to 
the fact, essential to the right understand- 
ing of the vision, that the harpers and the 
song are in heaven, the 144,000 on earth): 
and no one was able to learn the song (to 
apprehend its melody and meaning, so as 
to accompany it and bear a part in the 
chorus) except the hundred and forty-four 
thousand, who were purchased (see ver. 4, 
and I Cor. vi. 20; eh. v. 9) from the earth 
(the song has regard to matters of trial and 
triumph, of deep joy and heavenly purity of 
heart, which none other among men but 
these pure and holy ones are eapable of ap- 
prehending. The sweetest and most skilful 
harmonies eonvey no pleasure to, nor are 
they appreciated by an uneducated ear: 
whereas the experienced musieian finds in 
every chord the most exquisite enjoyment. 
The unskilled ear, even though naturally 
distinctive of musical sounds, eould not 
learu nor reproduce them: but both these 
can be doue by those who have ears to 
hear them, Even so this heavenly song 
speaks only to the virgin heart, and can be 
learnt only by those who accompany the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth). These 
are they who were not (the past tense 
shews that their eourse is ended and looked 
hack on as a thing past: and serves to con- 
fute all interpretations which regard them 
as representing saints while in the midst of 
their earthly conflict and trial) defiled with 
womey (see below); for they are (always 
were and have kept themselves till the 
time present) virgins (there are two ways 
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ich iit | These are they i which follow the) wich follow the Lamb 

i. 15, 17, ; hith h he 
vil” Tumb whithersoever he goeth. These | @/*ersoever | he goet 

; ; tad These were redeemed from 

keh. v. 8 were purchased from among men} among men, being the first- 

lJamesits. Jas a firstfruit unto God and to the ruts unto God and to the 

Zi ae Lain, 5 ad in their 

mPs.xxxii. Tamb. 5 And ™ in their mouth was |” Bee the SOE 


Zeph, iif. 13. 


of understanding these words. Hither they 
may be figurative, merely implying that 
these pure ones lived in all chastity, whe- 
ther in single or in married life, and in- 
curred no pollution [2 Cor. xi. 2]: or they 
may be meant literally, that these purest 
ones had lived in that state of which St. 
Paul says, 1 Cor. vii, 1, if is good for @ 
man. And as between these two mean- 
ings I conceive that the emphatic posi- 
tion of the words with women in the 
original goes some way to decide. It is 
not the fact of impurity in allowed in- 
tercourse, but the fact of commeree with 
women that is put forward. I would there- 
tore believe that in the description of these 
who are the first-fruits from the earth, the 
teature of virginity is to be taken in its 
literal meaning. Nor need any ditliculty be 
found in this. Itis on all hands granted 
that he who is married in the Lord enters 
into holy relations of which the single have 
no experience, and goes through blessed and 
elevating degrees of self-sacrifice, and loving 
allowance, and preferring others before him- 
self. Aud as every step of grace assured 
is a step of glory secured, there is no doubt 
that the holy married servants of God shall 
have a peculiar entrance into the fulness 
of that future Kingdom’s employ, which will 
not be the lot of the single: seeing that in 
this matter also, the childhood of this state 
will be the father of the manhood of that 
one. But neither on the other hand can 
it be denied that the state of holy virginity 
has also its peculiar blessings and exemp- 
tions. Of these, the Apostle himself speaks 
of that absence of distraction from the 
Lord’s work, which is apt to beset the 
married, busy as they are with the cares of 
a household and with pleasing one another. 
And another and primary blessing is, that 
in them that fountain of carnal desire has 
never been opened, which is so apt to be a 
channel for unholy thoughts and an access 
for the tempter. The virgins may thus 
have missed the victory over the lusts of 
the flesh ; but they have also in great part 
escaped the conflict. Theirs is not the 
triumph of the toil-worn and stained soldier, 
but the calm and the unspottedness of 
those who have kept from the strife. H’e 
are perhaps more like that which the Lord 





intended us to be: but they are more like 
the Lord Himself. And if He is to have 
round Him a peculiar and closer band, 
standing with Him on Mount Sion, none 
will surely grudge this place to those who 
were not defiled with women. Among 
these will be not only those who have lived 
and served Him in holy virginity, but also 
the dear children whom He has claimed 
from us for Himself, the youths and 
maidens who were gathered to His side 
before the strife began: before their 
tongues had learned the language of’ social 
falsehood, or their good names been tar- 
nished with the breath of inevitable 
calumny. There is one meaning which 
these words will not bear, and which it is 
surprising that any Commentator should 
ever have attached to them: viz. that with 
women refers to the woman mentioned 
below, ch. xvii. So Dr. Wordsworth, 
p. 284: “They have not been defiled with 
women. What women? It may be asked. 
If we proceed, we read of the woman seated 
on the Beast, and of the harlotry of the 
woman, with whom the Kings of the earth 
commit fornication. And soon we see her 
displayed in all her meretricions splendour. 
There then is the reply.’ Bnt the whole 
context here, as well as the language used, 
is against it: the following words, for they 
are virgins, carrying its decisive condemna- 
tion). These [are] they that follow the 
Lamb wheresoever he goeth (the de- 
scription has very commonly been taken 
as applying to the entire obedience of the 
elect, following their Lord to prison and 
to death, and wherever He may call 
then: but this exposition is surely out 
ot place here, where not their life of 
conflict, but their state of glory is de- 
scribed. The words are used of special 
privilege of nearness to the Person of 
the Lamb in glory). These were pur- 
chased from men as a first-fruit to God 
and to the Lamb (all have been thus 
purchased: but these specially, as and 
for the purpose of being a first-truit. 
James i. 18 treats of a ditlerent matter, 
the purchased of all the redeemed as the 
first-fruits of creation. But these are 
a first-fruit among the purchased them- 
selves). And in their mouth wa, not 
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mouth was found no guile: 
for they are without fault 
before the throne of Uod. 
© dad I saw another angel 
Sly in the nidst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gos- 
pel to preach unto them 
that dwell on the earth, 
and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and 
people, 7 saying with a 
loud voice, Fear God, and 
give glory to him; for the 
hour of his judgment is 
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found no falsehood: ¢° they are blame- t fort emteea 
yy two out of 
lesst. 6 And I saw an f [other] 


aur three 


oldest MSS. 
. . . . n Eph. v.27 
anoel © fly : ar dude 24. 
angel flying in the midst of heaven, , Jute: Ne 
Phaving the everlasting gospel to Cr inert 
tn the ordi- 
preach unto them that dwell on the sey ze. 
as absolutely 
arth, Tand to every nation, and sie 


. uy. 
tribe, and tongue, and people, 7 say- + suier is 


. a a ei 4 omitted by the 
ing with a loud voice, * Fear God, —Siraitie ant 
and give glory to him; for the 


by most of the 
later MSS., 
hour of his judgment is come: * and 


but is con- 
tained in the 
Alexandrine 
aad Parinan, 


come: and worship him 
that made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and 
the fountains of waters. 
8 ind there followed an- 
other angel, saying, Baby- 
lon is fallen, is fallen, that 
great city, because she made 
all nations drink of the 
wine of the wrath of her 


fornication, 9% And the 
oldest MSS. 
19. & xvii. 2, 5. & xvisi. 3, 10, 18, 21, & xsx. 2, 
authority. 


found falsehood: they are blameless 
(the Apostle has before him the words 
of Ps. xv. 1 ff, so strikingly similar: 
“Who shall dwell in thy holy mountain? 
He that walketh blamelessly ... speaketh 
truth in his heart, and hath not deceived 
with his éongue.” These stand on Mount 
Zion, with ILim who eminently fulfilled this 
character, and being in all things like Him). 

6—13.] Three angels appear in mid- 
heaven, announcing three details of the 
period of the coming prophecy. A procla- 
mation of the blessedness of the holy dead, 
These four announcements form the text 
and the compendium of the rest of the 
hook: see Introd., § v. parr. 57 ff. And 
I saw an [other] angel (besides tliose 
already mentioned) flying in mid-heaven 
(see ch. viii. 13), having the everlasting 
gospel (such and no other is the meaning 
ot the words. The epithet everlasting, 
here only applied to the Gospel, belongs 
to it as from everlasting to everlasting, 
like Him whose word it is: in contrast 
to the enemies of God whose destruetion 
is in view) to preach to (literally, “ over,” 
thronghout the extent of, “‘apon’’) those 
that sit (literally) npon the earth, and 
to every nation and tribe and tongue 


The Sinaitic omits from another, ver. 8, to another, ter. 9. 


worship him that made the hea- } yp cle 
ven, and the earth, and sea, and 1 
fountains of waters. 
ft second angel followed, saying, ' Ba- 
bylon ¢ the great is fallen, is fallen, 
“which hath made all the nations , $323; 





q 
8 And another '@: 


& Xv. 

8 Neh. ix. 6. 
Vs. xxaiil. 6. 
& exxiv. 8. & 
exivi. 5, 6. 
Acts 

& xvii. 2 








vy. 1. 
4. 


nearly thus, 


drink of the wine of the wrath of autour odes 
her fornication. 


M 
And + another Hs. uk! 
eh. xviii. 2. 
+ Thos oer 
uJer.li.7. ch. xi. §. & xvi. 


+ Thus almost all our MSS. The common tert haus no MS. 


and people (compare Matt. xxiv. 14, 
“This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in the whole world, for @ tes- 
timony to all nations: and then shalt 
the end come”), saying with a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give Him glory 
(the message of repentance ever accom- 
panies the hearing of the Gospel among 
the nations ; compare the first preaching 
of our Lord and of His Forerunner, 
Matt. iv. 17, ili. 2, and St. Paul’s message 
to the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. i. 9), be- 
cause the season of His judgment is 
come (sce the citation from Matt. xxiv. 
above: the time of the end is close at 
hand when this great era of Christian mis- 
sions is inaugurated: see below): and 
worship Him who made the heaven and 
the earth and sea and fountains of 
waters (i.e. turning from idols and vanities 
to serve the living and true God. The 
division of the waters into the sea aud the 
fountains is oue kept up through this pro- 
phecy : compare ch. viii. 8—1], xvi. 3, 4). 
And another second angel followed (it 
belongs to the solemnity of this series 
of proclamations that a separate place and 
marked distinction should dignify each of 
them), saying, Babylon the great is fallen, 
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with a loud voice, * If any worship- 
peth the beast and his image, and 
receiveth the mark on lis forehead, 
or upon his hand, ! he also ¥ shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of the wine of the wrath of 
God, which is 7 poured out without 
mixture in *the cup of his indigna- 
tion; and he shall be tormented 
und brimstone 
presence of the ft [holy] 
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third augel followed them, 
saying with a loud voice, 
If any man worship the 
beast and his image, and 
receive his mark in his 
Jorehead, or in his hand, 
|10 the same shall drink of 


REVISED. 


God, which ts poured out 
without mixture into the 
cup of his indignation ; 
and he shall be tormented 





in the ey Sire and he iy 
é ‘ e€ presence @ e holy 
angels, angels, and in the presence 


the Lamb :|of the Lamb: " and the 


Mand “the smoke of their torment |%”o%e of their torment 


Jascendeth up for ever and 
lever: and they kave no 


worship the beast and his 
image, and whosoever re- 
ceiveth the mark of his 
name. 


men®aseendeth up for ever and ever: and 
they have no rest day nor night, | rest day nor night, who 
who worship the beast and his 
image, and whosoever reeeiveth the 

chs mark of his name. 1 ¢ Here is the 


is fallen, which hath made al] the nations 
drink of the wine of the wrath of her for- 
nication (two things are mingled: 1) the 
wine of her fornication, of whieh all na- 
tions have drunk, ch. xvii. 2: and 2) the 
wine of the wrath of God which He shall 
give her to drink, ver. 10, and ch, xvi. 19. 
The latter is the retribution for the former : 
the former turns into the latter: they are 
treated as one and the same. The whole 
is trom Jer. li. 7, 8, where Babylon is a 
cup in the Lord’s hand of which the nations 
are made to drink. This is the first 
mention of Babylon, hereafter to be so 
much spoken ot. I reserve treatment of 
the interpretation till ch, xvii.: only men- 
tioning by anticipation that Rome, pagan 
and papal, but principally papal, is in- 
tended). And another third angel followed 
them, saying with a loud voice, If any 
one worshippeth the beast and his image 
(see above, ch. xiii. 15), and receiveth the 
mark on his forchead, or upon his hand 
(ch. xiii. 16), he also (also either 1] may 
be almost redundant, introducing the latter 
portion of the sentenve merely as un ad- 
dition to the former, or 2] may mean, as 
well as Babylon. The former seuse seems 
to me the more probable) shall drink of 
the wine of the wrath of God, which is 
mingled (i.c. as A. V. poured into the 
cup. From the almost universal custom 


12 Here is the pa- 


of mixing wine with water, the common 
term for preparing wine, putting it into 
the cup, came to be to mingle. Henee 
the apparent contradiction iu terms here 
[and in the Psalm below]. The figure 
ot the cup of the Lord’s wrath is fouud in 
Ps, Ixxiv. 8, in the Septuagint version, 
“Iu the hand of the Lord is a cup, full 
of the mixture of pure wine... all the 
sinners of the earth shall drink it,’ 
from which this is evidently taken) in 
the cup of His anger, and shall be 
tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the | holy] angels and in the 
presence of the Lamb (see ch. xx. 10, 
and Isa. in the retl., from which the ima- 
gery comes. The meaning is as in Luke 
xvi. 23 ff, that the torments are visible 
to the angels and the Lamb): and the 
smoke of their torment goeth up to 
ages of ages (see Isa. in the reff, and 
Gen. xviii. 28, which doubtless is the 
fountain-head : also ech. xix. 3): and 
they have not rest (from torment) day 
and night who worship the beast and 
his image; and whoever (from speaking 
collectively the solemn declaration becomes 
even more solemn by individualizing) re- 
ceives the mark of his name. Here (viz. 
in the inference to be drawn from the 
certainty of everlasting torment to all who 
worship the beast or receive his mark : 
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tience of the saints: here 
are they that keep the 
commandments of God, 
and the faith of Jesus. 
3 lind I heard a voice 


from heaven saying unto) 


me, Write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord 
From henceforth: Yea, sith 
the Spirit, that they may 
rest from thetr labours ; 
and their works do follow 
them. ‘4 And TI looked, 
and behold a white cloud, 
and upon the clond one sat 
like unto the Son of man, 
having on his head a golden 
crown, and in his hand a 
sharp sickle. \8 And an- 
other angel came ont of 
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patienee of the saints, fo which keep tse seme 
the commandments of God, and the ¢ dai. 

fnith of Jesus. And I heard a 

voice from heaven saying +, Write, tant ane i 

& Blessed are the dead ® which die ¢! y., 
in the Lord from heneeforth: Yea, Fach vt 
saith the Spint, ‘that they may rest. }fber 


2 Thess. i.7. 
Heb. iv. 9, 10. 


from their labours; ¢ for their works ' Med. 4 

do follow with them. Leper 
MW And [ saw, and behold a white 

cloud, and upon the cloud one sitting 

‘like unto the Son of man, ' having & Bek. i-26. 

on his head a golden crown, and in his ; (his 

hand a sharp sickle. 1 And another 

angel ™came out of the temple, erying ™&. x¥i.17. 





that all the saints of God mnst refuse to do 
cither) is the endurance of the saints, 
who keep the commandments of God 
and the faith of Jesus (the faith, that is, 
which has Him for its object). And I 
heard a voice out of heaven (whose, 
is not told us, and it is in vain to spe- 
culate: certainly not, as Hengstenberg, 
trom the spirits of the just themselves. The 
command, write, would rather point to the 
angel who reveals the visions to the Evan- 
gelist, ch.i.1, and compare ch. iv. 4), saying, 
Write, Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord from henceforth (the connexion 
is not difficult. The mention of the en- 
durance of the saints brings with it the cer- 
tainty of persecution unto death. The pre- 
sent proclamation declares the blessedness 
of all who die not only in persecution, but 
in any manner, in the Lord, in the faith and 
obedience of Christ. And tbe special com- 
mand to write this, conveys special com- 
fort to those in all ages of the church who 
should read it. But it is not so easy to 
assign a fit meaning to from henceforth. 
Being thus joined with the foruer sentence, 
it must express some reason why this 
blessedness is to be more completely 
realized from this time when it is pro- 
claimed, than it was before. Now this 
reason will quickly appear, if we consider 
the particular time, in connexion with 
which the proclamation is made. The 
harvest of the carth is about to be reaped ; 
the vintage of the earth to be gathered. 
At this time it is, that the complcte blessed- 
uess of the holy dead commences: when 


the garner is filled aud the chatf cust out. 
And that not on account of their deliver- 
ance from any purgatorial fire, but because 
of the completion of this number of their 
brethren, and the full capacities of bliss 
bronght in by the resurrection. Nor can 
it legitimately be objected to this, that 
the deaths implied must follow after the 
proclamation. For no doubt this would 
be so, the proclamation itself being an- 
tictpatory, and the harvest not yet actually 
come). Yea, saith the Spirit (the ut- 
terunee of the voice from heaven still 
continues. The affirmation of the Spirit 
ratifies the blessedness proclaimed, and 
ussigus a reason for it), that they shall 
(so literally) rest from their labours: for 
their works follow with them (for, which 
has seemed so difficult, and which appa- 
reutly gave rise to the alteration in the 
text, is in fact easily explained. They resé 
from their labours, because the time of 
working is over, their works accompanying 
them not in a life of activity, but in blessed 
memory; wherefore not labour, but rest is 
their lot). 

14—20.] THE VISION OF THE HAR- 
VEST AND THE VINTAGE. 14—16. | 
THE HARVEST. And I saw, and behold 
a white cloud, and upon the cloud one 
sitting like unto the Son of man (i.ec. to 
Christ, see ch. i. 13 note. This clearly is 
our Lord Himself, as there), having on 
his head a golden crown (in token of His 
victory being finally gained : see ch, xix.12), 
and in His hand a sharp sickle. And an- 
other angel (besides the three angels be- 
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with a loud voice to him that sat 
on the cloud, ® Put forth thy sickle, 


n Joel iii, 13. 
Matt, xiii. 39, 


tinvtheeie and reap: for the time } to reap is 
omitted if 

our ancient, come; for the harvest °of the earth 
° ah, is tripe. 16 And he that sat on the 
dried, = Cloud thrust in his sickle upon the 


earth; and the earth was reaped. 
17 And another angel came out from 
the temple which was in heaven, he 
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the temple, erying with a 
loud voice to him that sat 
ou the cloud, Thrust in thy 
sickle, and reap: for the 
time is come for thee to 
reap; for the harvest of 
the earth is ripe. ‘6 And 
he that sat on the cloud 
thrust in his sickle on the 
earth; and the earth was 
reaped. 7 And another 
angel came out of the tem- 


fore mentioned : no inference can be drawn 
from this that the Sitter on the cloud 
is a mere angel) came out of the temple, 
crying out in a loud voice to him that 
sat upon the cloud, Put forth (literally, 
send: and so in Mark in the reff. De 
Wette’s objection, that the sitter on 
the cloud cannot be Christ Himself, be- 
cause He would not be introduced receiving 
a command from an angel, may be well 
answered, as Disterdieck, that the angel is 
only the messenger of the will of God. 
And I may add what to me makes this 
reply undoubtedly valid, that the command 
is one regarding the times and seasons, 
which the Father hath kept in his own 
power) thy sickle (the whole is a re- 
membrance of our Lord’s own saying in 
Mark iv. 29: see below) and reap: because 
the time to reap is come, becanse the 
harvest of the earth is dried (perfectly 
ripe, so that the stalk is dry: compare 
Mark iv. 29: also the fields being “white 
already to harvest,” John iv. 35: which 
they can only become by losing their 
moisture). And he that sat upon the 
cloud thrust in his sickle upon (into, 
from above) the earth, and the earth 
was reaped (to what does this harvest 
refer ? Is it the ingathering of the wicked, 
or of the saints, or of both together P Each 
of these has examples in Scripture sym- 
holism. The first, in Jer. li, 33, where it 
is said of Babylon, ** It is time to thresh her, 
yet alittle while and the time of her harvest 
is come:” and as appears, Joel itt, 15, 
though the reterence seems rather there to 
be to the vintage: the second,in Matt.ix.39, 
and parallels; Mark iv. 29; Joli iv. 35; 
the third, in Matt. xiii. 80, 39. The ver- 
diet of commentators is very much divided. 
There are circumstances in the context 
which tell both ways. The parallelism with 
the vintage, which follows, seems to favour 
a harvest of the wicked: but then on the 
other hand, if so, what is the distinetion 


between the two ingatherings ? and why 
do we read of the casting into the wine- 
press of God’s wrath in the second case, 
and of no corresponding feature in the 
other? Again, why is the agency so dif- 
ferent— the Son of man on the white cloud 
with the golden crown in the one case, the 
mere angel in the other? Besides, the 
two gatherings seem quite distinct. The 
former is over before the other begins. 
On the whole then, though [| would not 
pronounce decidedly, I much incline to 
think that the harvest is the ingathering 
of the saints, God’s harvest, reaped from 
the earth: described here thus generally, 
before the vintage of wrath which follows. 
And thus we have at least these two visions 
in harmony with the character of this see- 
tion, which contains the mingled agency 
and fortunes of the Church and of its ene- 
mies; thus this harvest answers to the 
great preaching of the cverlasting gospel 
above, vy. 6,7, while the following vintage 
fulfils the denunciations of wrath on those 
who worship the image or receive the mark 
of the beast, vv. 8, 11. And thns too we 
bring this description into harmony with 
our Lord’s important parable in Mark 
iv. 29, where the very words are used of 
the agency of Christ Himself when the 
work of grace is ripe, whether in the in- 
dividual or in the church. But while thus 
inclined, I will not deny that the other 
view, aud that which unites both, lave 
yery much to be said for them). 

17—20.| The vintage of wrath. And 
another angel (another may perhaps reter 
to the three angels who have already 
appeared in this vision: or, which is more 
probable, referring to the last-mentioned 
Agent, may be a general term, not neces- 
sarily implying that He was a mere angel) 
came out from the temple which was in 
heaven (from which come forth God's 
judginents: see ch. xi. 19), having him- 
self also (as well as that other: but the 
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ple which is in heaven, he 
also having a sharp sickle. 
18 And another angel came 
out from the altar, which 
had power over fire; and 
eried with a loud ery to 
him thal had the sharp 
sickle, saying, Thrust in 
thy sharp siekle, and gather 
the clusters of the vine of 
the earth; for her grapes 
are fully ripe. "9 And the 
angel. thrust in his sickle 
tuto the earth, and gathered 
the vine of the earth, and 
cast it into the great wine- 
press of the wrath of God, 
20 And the winepress was 
trodden without the city, 
and blood came out of the 
winepress, ever unto the 


horse bridles, by the space | 


of a thousand and six hun- 
dred furlongs. 
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1S And 


another angel came out from the 
altar, Phe that lath power over the 
fire; and ered with a loud ery to 
him that had the sharp sickle, say- 
ing, Put forth thy sharp. sickle, 
and gather the elusters of the vine 
of the earth; for her grapes are 
fully ripe. 19 And the angel thrust 
im his sickle into the earth, and 
gathered the vine of the earth, and 
east into the great winepress of the 
wrath of God. *® And *the wine- 
press was trodden ‘outside the eity, 
and blood came forth from the wine- 
press, “even unto the bits of the 
horses, to the distanee of a thon- 
sand and six hundred furlongs. 


also having a sharp sickle. 
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8 Isa. Ixtil. 3. 
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uch, xix. 14, 


term rather raises a distinction between 
the two personages than sets them on an 
equality: there is some slight degree of 
strangeness, after what has gone before, 
in this angel having a sickle) a sharp 
sickle. And another angel came out 
from the altar (viz. that elsewhere several 
times mentioned, ch. vi. 9, vill. 3, xvi. 7, 
in connexion with the fulfilment of God's 
judgments in answer to the prayers of His 
saints), he that hath power over the fire 
(viz. that on the altar; the same angel 
who is introduced ch. villi. 3—5 as pre- 
senting the prayers of the saints, and 
easting some of the fire of the altar to 
the earth as introductory to the judg- 
nents of the trumpets), and he cried with 
a great cry to him that had the sharp 
sickle (it is to be observed that the whole 
description of this angel, coming from the 
altar of vengeance, differs widely from any 
thing in the former part of the vision, and 
favours the idea that this vintage is of a 
differentnature from that harvest), saying, 
Put forth thy sharp sickle, and gather the 
bunches of the vine of the earth, because 
her grapes are ripe. And the angel (no 
such expression is used above, ver. 16. 
There it is, “ He that sat upon the cloud.” 
All these signs of differenee are worthy of 
notice) thrust in his sickle into the earth, 
and gathered the vine of the earth, and 


cast (viz. what he had gathered) into the 
great winepress of the wrath of God 
(any thing corresponding to this feature 
is cutirely wanting in the previous de- 
seription of the harvest. See on it ch. 
xix. 15, and the prophetic passages in 
reff. especially Isaiah, from which the 
symbolism comes). And the winepress 
was trodden outside the city (sce 
below), and blood (so Isa. Ixiii. 3) came 
forth from the winepress as far as to 
the bits of the horses, to the distance 
of a thousand six hundred stadii (it 
is exeecdingly difficult to say what the 
meaning is, further than that the idea of a 
tremendous final act of vengeance is de- 
noted. Z'he city evidently is the same as 
the outer city of ch. xi. 2 [mot that of ib. 
8, see note there], viz. Jerusalem, where 
the scene has been taeitly laid, with occa- 
sional express allusions such as that in 
our ver. 1. The blood coming forth from 
the treading of the winepress is in accord- 
auce with the Old Test. propheey alluded 
to, Isa. Ixiii. 3. It is in the depth, and 
the distance indieated, that the principal 
difficulty lies. The number of stadii (or 
furlongs) is supposed by some to be the 
length of the Holy Land, as given by 
Jerome at 160 Roman miles. But the 
great objection to this is, that 160 miles 
= 1280, not 1600 stadiil. Another view 
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lAnd #7 saw another sign 
great and marvellous, 
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NV. dnd I saw another 
sign in heaven, great and 


’ marvellous, seven angels 
behovit  P seven angels having seven plagues, ! having the seven last 
eek. xiv. ~=Which are the last, © because in them | plagues; for in them is 


is filled up the wrath of God. 
saw as it were 4a sea of glass 
and the 
fand 
image, tand of the number of his 


dch.iv.6.& 
xai. IS. I 


e Matti. & mingled with fire: 
Faye xti I= QUeLOTS of the beast, 


+ a cis 
mark ts 


omirted vl ame, standing on the sea of glass, 


our ancient 


Shaving harps of God. 





has been, that 1600 has been chosen as a 
syuare number, = 40 x 40, or + x 400, 
or 4 x + x 100. We may fairly say, 
either that the number is assigned simply 
to signify completeness and magnitude 
[in which ease some other apocalyptic 
numbers which have been much insisted 
on will fall perhaps under the same canon 
of interpretation }, or else this is one of the 
riddles of the Apocalypse to which not evena 
proximate solution has ever yet been given). 

Cu. XV., XVI. THE SEVEN VIALS. 
Aud herein, XV. 1—8.] Preratory: 
the description of the vision, ver. 1: the 
song of triumph of the saints victorious 
over the beast, vv. 2-4: the coming forth 
of the seven angels and delivering to them 
of the seven vials, vv. 5—8. 

And I saw another sign in heaven, 
great and marvellous, seven angels 
having seven plagues which are the 
last [plagues], because in them is com- 
pleted the wrath of God (I have adopted 
an unusual arrangement to throw the 
word because into connexion with the 
last, for which epithet it renders a reason, 
It is to be observed 1) that this verse is 
evidently only a compendious description 
of the following vision: for the angels 
themselves are not seen till ver. 6, and 
do not receive the vials coutaining the 
plagues till after they are seen: 2) that 
the whole of God’s wrath in final judg- 
ment is not exhausted by these vials, but 
only the whole of His wrath tu sending 
plagues on the earth previous to the judg- 
ment. After these there are no more 
plagnes: they are coneluded with the de- 
struction of Babylon. Then the Lord 


3 And they 
xe) sing "the song of Moses the servant 
80. ehesiv-8. of God, and tie song of the Lamb, 


glass. 


filled up the wrath of God, 
:* And I saw as it were a 
sea of glass mingled with 
con-|fire: and them that had 
gotten the victory over the 
beast, and over his image, 
and over his mark, and 
over the number of his 
name, stand on the sea of 
glass, having the harps of 
God. 4 And they sing the 
song of Moses the servant 
of God, and the song of 


2 And 


of his 





Himself appears, ch. xix. 11 ff). And I 
saw as it were a sea of glass mingled 
with fire (see ch. iv. 6 and note: not 
merely glassy: the as it were indicates 
the likeness: it was as it were made of 
The addition mingled with fire 
is probably made as bringing into the 
previous celestial imagery an element 
belonging to this portion of the pro- 
phecy, of which judgment is the pre- 
vailing complexion. The fact, that the 
personages of the former heavenly vision 
are still present, ver. 7, seems to remove 
all doubt of this being the same sea of 
glass as that before described ch. iv. 6, in 
immediate connexion with which the fonr 
living-beings were mentioned), and the 
conquerors of (literally, out of: they have 
come victorious out of the strife) the beast 
and of his image and of the number of 
his name (i.e. of the temptation to wor- 
ship his image and to receive the mark 
consisting of the nnmber of his name, ch. 
xiii. 17, 18), standing on (does this im- 
port actnally “«pon,” so that they stood 
on the surface of the sea, or merely on the 
shore of? On every aceount the latter 
seems the more probable: as eee suit- 
ing the heavenly imagery of ch. iv., and 
as according with the situation Of the 
children of Israel when they sung the 
soug to which allusion is presently made) 
the sea of glass, having harps of God 
(sacred harps, part of the instruments of 
heaven used solely for the praise of God. 
We lave had them before mentioned in 
ch. v. 8, xiv. 2). And they sing the song 
of Moses the servant of God (i.e. a song 
similar to that song of triumph which 
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the Lamb, saying, saying, ' Great and marvellous are i teers 4 
and marvellous are thy ie : CRRA 
* thy works, Lord God Almieht 
works, Lord God .t)- ee mee So 
mighty ; just and true nre just and true are thy ways, thon k ieee 


thy ways, thow King of Kine of tthe nations. 4° Who oe 

saints. 4 Who shall not lal! seat Hite. SOoeal ad ancteat MON, 
Side sar "| £ except the 

fear thee, O Lord, and * ast AO eal Ice, Sat Paris, whieh 


glorify thy name ? for thou 
only art holy: for all na- 
tions shall eome and wor- 
ship before thee; for thy) 
judgments are wade mani- 
fest. & And after that I 
looked, and, behold, the. 
temple of the tabernaele of! 
the testimony in heaven’ of 
was opened: Sand the) |, 
seven angels came out o 
the temple, haring 
seven plagues, elothed in’ seven 
pure and white linen, and’ 
having their breasts girded | 
with golden girdles. ¥ dnd | 


holy : 


fest. 


the 


pure 


Moses and the children of Israel sung 
when delivered from the Red Sea and 
trom the Egyptians, Exod. xv. In Exod. 
xiv. 31, Moses is called, as here, the ser- 
vant of God [see also Numb. xit. 73 Josh. 
xxii. 5]: and this song is formed on the 
model of parts of that one: see below) 
and the song of the Lamb (it is not 
meant that there are two distinet songs: 
the song is one and the same; and the 
expression which characterizes it betokens, 
as do so many other notices and symbols 
in this book, the unity of the Old and 
New Test. churches. Their songs of 
triumph have beeome ours: the song of 
Moses is the song of the Lamb. In this 
great vietory all the trimnphs of God’s 
people are included, and tind their fulfil- 
ment), saying (the song is a reproduction 
of several portions of the Old Test. songs 
of praise), Great and wonderful are thy 
works (Is. exi. 2, exxxix, 14), Lord God 
Almighty: just and true are thy ways 
(Ps. exly. 17; Deut. xxxii. 4 in Moses’ 
song), thou King of the nations: who 
can but fear {Thee] (these two clauses 
are from Jer. x. 7. The title “ King of 
nations ” is especially appropriate, as it is 
God’s judements on the nations, and their 
etfeets on them, which are the theme of 
the Chureli’s praise) and [who] shall 
[not] glorify (so literally) thy Name? 
because Thou only art holy (this first 


and worship before thee ; 
. ae 
nvhteons aets have been made mani- 


pened: &* 
the came out of the temple, having the 


‘olorify thy name? for thou only art dette 
> * 1 Tani, t7). 

for ™ all the nations shall come re reains 

of the AV. 


Aas ne autho. 
rity atall. 

Bod. cv. dt 
— 1B. Fern, 


heeause thy 


: ; : 7. 
5 And after these things [ saw, mba tsi 2+. 
and + "the temple of the tabernacle t vehota ix 


amitted by all 


testimony in heaven was five. 
See Numb. i. 
and the seven angels _ 50. 
over. d. 


plagues, Pelothed in linen p xpd. xxviii, 
hay ban ae ‘ 68. Exe 
and shining, and girt about xiv. 1, US. 


their breasts with golden girdles. 
(‘74And one of the four living crea- acb.iv.6. 


because grounds the question in the 
attributes of God): because all the na- 
tions shall come and worship before thee 
(so it is declared in Ps. Ixxxvi. 9 This 
second because grounds the question in 
inatter of fact): because Thy righteous 
acts (thy judgineuts: thy deeds of righte- 
ousness acted out towards the nations, 
both in the publication of the Gospel and 
in the destruction of Thine enemies) have 
been made manifest (this third because 
grounds the fact aunounced in its imme- 
dis ately exciting cause—the manifestation 
of God's judzments). And after these 
things I saw, and there was opened the 
temple of the tabernacle of the testimony 
in heaven (see on ch. xi. 19, xvi. 17. The 
temple (proper) is the holy place of the 
tabernacle, to which latter the appellation 
of the testimony is here peculiarly appro- 
priate, secing that the witness and covenant 
of God are about to receive their great ful- 
filment): and there came forth the seven 
angels (viz. who were before mentioned : 
the docs not point ont any partieular 
seven, such as the archangels) which had 
(or, “having.” This was their office : but 
they Aad them not yet) the seven plagues 
out of the temple (see ch. xiv. 15, 17), clad 
in linen pure and glistening (the well- 
knowu clothing of angels and heavenly be- 
ings, see Acts x, 30 (i. 10), eh. xix. 8; Matt. 
xvii. 2 and parallels, xxviii. 3), and girt 
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tures gave unto the seven angels 
seven golden vials full of the wrath 
rithesi® of God, "who liveth for ever and 
&x.6. 
7 xin x4 ever. 8 And sthe temple was filled 
INES VIL. . . 
to. Chron With smoke from the glory of God, 
t2thea.is. and from his might; and none was 


able to enter into the temple, till 


the seven plagues of 


angels should be finished. 


XVI. 1 And I heard a great voiee 


round their breasts with golden girdles 
(being iu this like our Lord Himself as 
seen in vision, ch. i. 13). And one from 
among the four living-beings (appropri- 
ately to the symbolic meaning of these 
living-creatures as the representatives of 
creation, see notes on eh. iv. 7, 11, imas- 
uuch as the coming plagues are to be 
intlieted on the objeets of creation) gave 
to the seven angels seven golden vials 
(the pkialé was a shallow bowl or cup, 
usually without a stand or foot, in which 
they drew out of the erater or goblet), 
full of the wrath of God who liveth for 
ever and ever (this addition serves, as In 


ch. i. 8, to give solemnity to the fact 
related). And the temple was filled with 


smoke from (arising from) the glory of 
God and from His might (i.e. from His 
presence, in which His glory and His 
might were displayed. The description 
calls to mind similar ones in the Old Test., 
e.g. Ps. xvilil, 8 f.; Isa. lxv. 5, See also 
below), and no one was able to enter 
into the temple (compare 1 Kings viii. 10, 
11; Exod. xl. 34, 35) umtil the seven 
plagues of the seven angels should be 
finished (the passages above referred to 
give the reason: because of the unap- 
proachableness of God, when immediately 
present and working, by any created being. 
See Exod. xix. 21, When these judgments 
should be completed, then, the wrath ful pre- 
sence aud agency of God beiug withdrawn, 
He wight again be approached. Many other 
meanings more or less far-fetched have 
been given, but where Seripture analogy 
is so plain, the simplest is the best). 

Cu. XVI. 1—21.] Tuk s£VEN VIALS. 
See the general remarks on eh. viii. 1 for 
all questious common to the three great 
series of visions. The following special 
partieulars are here to be noticed: 1) In 
the deseription, ch. xvi., which first intro- 
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one of the four beasts gave 
unto the seven angels seven 
‘golden vials full of the 
wrath of God, who liveth 
for ever and ever. 8 And 
the temple was filled with 
smoke from the glory of 
| God, and from his power ; 
‘and no man was able to 
enter into the temple, till 
the seven plagues of the 
seven angels were fulfilled. 

ATT. | And I heard a 


the 


seven 





duces these plagues, they are plainly called 
the seven plagues whieh are the last. 
There can then be no doubt here, not only 
that the series reaches on to the time of 
the end, but that the whole of it is to be 
placed elose to the same time. And this 
is borne out by the particulars evolved in 
the course of the visions themselves. For 
we find that they do not in point of time 
go back, but at once take up the events of 
the former visions, and oeeur during the - 
times of the sounding of the seventh trum- 
pet, when the mystery of God should be 
finished. 2) As in the seals and in the 
trumpets, so here again, there is a marked 
distinction between the first fonr and the 
following three. As there, so here, the 
ebjeets of the first four are the earth, the 
sea, the springs of waters, and the sun. 
After this the objeets become more par- 
tieularized: the throne of the beast, the 
river Iuphrates, with the reservation of 
that peculiar and vague eharacter for the 
seventh, which seems to belong to it in all 
the three series. 3) As before, so now, 
there is a compendious and anticipatory 
character about several of the vials, lead- 
ing us to believe that those of which this 
is not so plain, partake of this character 
also. For example, under the ¢hird vial 
we find an acknowledgment of the divine 
justice in making those drink blood who 
shed the blood of saints and prophets, 
This, there can be little doubt, points on 
to the judgment on Babylon, in whom, ch. 
xviii. 24, was found the blood of saints and 
prophets, and of all that hnd been slain on 
the earth. Again, under the sixth we have 
the same great gathering to battle which 
is deseribed in detail, ch. xix. 17—21. And 
finally, under the seventh, we have a com- 
pendious anticipatory notice of the judg- 
ment of Babylon, hereafter, ch. xvii., xviii. 
to be described in detail,—aud of the great 
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great voice out of the out of the temple sayine #to the 


temple saying to the seven 
angels, Go your ways, and 
porr out 
wrath of 
earth. 2 
wené and 
vial upon 
there fell 
grievous sore upon the men| ¢ 
which had the mark of the 


And the first) oo 7, 
poured out his parted, and 


the earth; and | the earth 5 


worshipped — his 
3 And the second angel) 


sige vial & into 
poured out his vial upon! |“ 


hesen and Ul deosiveas| DOU, as -ol A dead nan 
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the vials of the T seven vials 'of the wrath of God 
God xpon the into the earth. 


@ notsome and) and erievous 
which had the mark of the beast, 
beast, and upon them whieh | aNd f which worshipped his image. 
image./3 And the second + poured out hts 
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acho xv. 1. 


seven angels, Go and pour out the 


+ Sa all our 

; ancien Mas. 
2 And the first de- ?Vxe3'" 
poured out his vial + ‘into 


and there tell a noisome 


4 So all our 
ancient MNS, 

ech. vid. 7, 

d Baad. iv. O— 
1. 


sore upon the men 
ech. xiii.d6, 17. 
fch. xt. 


tancel ts 
onunited by 
our oldest 
MSS 

gech. vill. 8. 

TY bh Exod. vis. 17, 
Ze 20. 


the sea; and ™it beeame 
Tand eve 


the blood of a dead man:) living soul died, that were in the sea, } vii. 


and every living soul died | 4 ‘ 
tu the sea. * And the And the 


vial upon the rivers and|\ the waters ; 
Sountains of waters; and 


day itself in ver. 20, also hereafter [ch. 
xx. 11—15] to be resumed at more length. 
4) As we might expeet in the final plagues, 
we have no longer, as in the trumpets, a 
portion of eaeh element aflected, but the 
whole. 5) While in the first four vials the 
main features of the first four trumpets 
are reproduced, there is one notable dis- 
tinetion in the ease of the fourth. While 
by the plague of the fourth trumpet, the 
sun, moon, and stars are partially darkened, 
by that of the fourth vial the power of the 
sun is increased, and the darkening of the 
Kingdom of the beast is reserved for the 
fifth. 

The minor speeial features will be no- 
ticed as we proceed. On the whole, the 
series of the vials seems to bedr a less 
general eharaeter than the other two. It 
takes up a partieular point in the pro- 
pheey, and deals with symbols and persons 
previonsly deseribed. It belongs, by its 
very conditions, exclusively to the time 
of, or to days approaehing very near to 
the time of, the eud: meluding in itself 
the subsequent details as far as the end of 
ch. xx.: without however uoticing most 
important features and considerable pro- 
phetie periods. 

1.] Introductory. And I heard a great 
voice out of the temple (from the fact, 
eh. xv. 8, that the divine Presence is _fill- 
ing the temple, and that none might enter 
into it, this voice ean be no other than the 
divine voice) saying to the seven angels, 


Vou. II. 


third + poured out his vi 
third angel poured out his kinto the rivers and the fountains of 


al ¢ angels 
omitted by al? 
our ancien? 
MSS.: and so 
throughout. 
ch. vali. WO. 
Exod, vii. 20. 


‘and they beeame blood. « 


Go and pour out the seven vials of the 
wrath of God into the earth (so, previous 
to the series of trumpets, the angel casts 
the fire from the altar into the earth, ch. 
viii. 5). 

2.| And the first departed (each angel, 
as his turn comes, Ieaves the heavenly 
scene, and from the space between heaven 
and earth, empties his vial on the ap- 
pointed objeet) and poured out his vial 
into the earth (the earth, which before in 
ver. 1 was general, is now particular, and 
correlative with the objeets of the other 
vials, compare vv. 2, 3, “into the sea,” 
“into the waters’): and there came (took 
place: fel/, as A. V.) an evil (in itself) 
and painful (to the sufferers) sore upon 
the men that had the mark of the beast 
and that worshipped his image (sce above, 
eh. xiii, 15—17, xiv. 9,10. The allegorieal 
and historical interpretations have been 
very various: see them in Elliott, vol. iv. 
Notice the parallel with the sixth Egyptian 
plague, Exod. ix. 8 ff Compare Deut. 
xxviii. 27, 35). 

3.} And the second poured out his vial 
into the sea: and it (¢he sea, compare eh. 
viii. 8, 11) became blood as of a dead man 
(blood as when a dead corpse hes im its 
blood: loathsome and corrupting): and 
every soul of life (so literally: soul being 
used in its physical sense of animal soul) 
died, [nll] the things in the sea. 

4—%.] And the third poured out his 
vial into the rivers and the fountains of 


3.2 
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5 And I heard the angel 


m Thou 


meow waters saying, 

t O Lord is 
omitted hy all 
ancient, and 
almost all 


beeause thou 


acter MS. 6 Kor they shed the 

&iv.8 & 5 v 

aS saints and prophets, ¢and thou hast 
+ So, or the 


holy one, all 
our ancient 
MSS. The 
4.F,and 
shalt be, has 
absolutely no 
Greek tert 
whatever cor- 
responding to 
it, and tsa 
pure inven- 
tion. 


are worthy. 
altar saying, 


thy judgments. § And 








9 And 


+2 
= 
fi 
cs 


friconines Men With fire, 
by all our old 
MSS, 

+ another out 
of is omitted 
by all ancient 
MSS., and 
rests only on 
the authority 
efane MS, 
of the 12th 


ceatury. 


hath power over 


him glory. 





X ver. 11, 21. 
y Da n.v. 2, 
ie ix. 20, zch. xi. 13. & xiv. 7. ach, sili 2. 
the waters: and they became blood (that 
the fact was so, is testified by what fol- 
lows, in which it is assumed that the 
sources of ordinary drink have become 
blood). And I heard the angel of the 
waters (i. c. the augel who was set over the 
waters; see ch, vii. 1, xiv. 18) saying, Thou 
art righteous who art and wast (as in ch. 
xi. 2, the “and art to come” is omitted) 
holy, because Thon didst judge thus (lit., 
“these things: viz. the issne mentioned 
in ver. -43 the turning the drinking-water 
into blood: “ Thou didst infliet this judg- 
ment’): because they shed the blood of 
saints and prophets, and Thon hast given 
them blood to drink: they are worthy 
(these words are made stronger by the ab- 
senee of any particle to introduce them), 
And Iheard the altar saying (certainly the 
simplest nnderstanding of these words is, 
that they involve a personification of the 
altar. On the altar are the prayers of the 
saints, offered) before God: beneath the 
altar are the souls of the martyrs crying 
for vengeance: when therefore the altar 
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ecoust, "whieh art, and wast + holy, 
didst judge thus. 


given them blood to drink; + they 
7 And I heard tthe 
Even so, ™ Lord God 
Almighty, ‘true and righteous are 


poured out his vial ‘upon the sun; 
Yand it was given unto it to scorch 


scorched with great heat, and * blas- 
phemed the name of God, which 
these 
Yand they repented not 7to give 
10 And the fifth poured 
out his vial *upon the throne of 
*1, the beast; Pand his kingdom be- 
eame darkened; * and they gnawed 
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they became blood. § And 
I heard the angel of the 
waters say, Thou art 
righteous, O Lord, which 
art, and wast, and shait be, 
because thou hast judged 
thus. ® For they have shed 
the blood of saints and 
prophets, and thou hast 
given them blood to drink ; 
for they are worthy. 7 And 
I heard another out of the 
altar say, Even so, Lord 
God Almighty, true and 
righteous are thy judg- 
ments. 8 And the fourth 
angel poured out his vial 
upon the sun; and power 
was given unto him to 
scorch men with fire. 9 dnd 
men were scorched with 
great heat, and blasphemed 
the name of God, which 
hath power over these 
plagues: and they repented 
not to give him glory. 
© And the fifth angel 
poured out his vial upon 
the seat of the beast; 
and his kingdom was full 


of the 


art right- 


blood 


P of 





the fourth 


men were 


Jag@ues : 
2 


b ch. ix. 2. eeb xi. 10. 

speaks, it is the concentrated testimony 
of these which speaks by it), Even so, 
Lord God Almighty, true and just are 
Thy judgments. 

8, 9.| And the fourth poured out his 
vial upon (no longer zz¢o) the sun: and 
it wag given to it (the sun: not “éo 
him,” the angel, as, strangely enough, 
Bengel and Hengstenberg, and Elliott. 
The angels throughout this vision are 
simply the pourers out of the vials, not 
the exeeutors of the plagues. Besides 
whieh, the verb to scorch, in a sentence 
where the sun is mentioned ean have but 
one reference) to scorch men with fire 
(not, as Hengstenberg, understanding him 
of the angel, some fire other than the sun: 
but the glowing increased heat of the sun 
itsclf), and men were scorched with great 
heat, and blasphemed the name of God, 
who hath power over these plagues, and 
did not repent to give Him glory. 

10, 11.] And the fifth poured out his 
vial upon the throne of the beast (given 
to it by the dragon, ch. xiii. 2. That is, 
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of darkness; and they 
gaawed their tongues for 
pam, Vand blasphemed the 
God of hearen because of 
their pains and their sores, 
and repented not of thetr 
deeds. '2 And the sixth| 
angel poured out his vial 
upon the great river Eu- 
pirates; and the water 
thereof was dried up, that 
the way of the kings of 
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NM and 
heaven adver. 9,21. 


tongues for pain, 
God of 


because of their pains and © their ever.2 


their 
4 blasphemed — the 


sores, fand repented not of their ¢ cers. 
works. 1 And the sixth poured 

out his vial ®upon the great river ¢enixa. 
Kuphrates; ' and the water thereof Se Jer. ss 
was dried up, ithat the way of the ita. s1i.2,%5 
kines which come from the rising of 


the cast might be prepared.| the sun might be prepared. 
Tsaw [fcoming] ont of the month + xo exreser 


19 dad I saw three unclean 
spirits like frogs come out 





BB And 


in the ori- 


of the mouth of the dragon, | Of * the dragon, and ont of the mouth 2%; so, 
and out of the mouth of of the beast, and out of the mouth of 


the Least, and out of theliay gy, 
mouth of the false prophet. the false 
NM For they are the spirits 





wvophet, three unelean teh. xix. 2. 
id & 


& xx. 10. 


™spinits like frogs. 14" For they misgonniv. 
1—3. 


of devils, working mira-| aye spirits of demons, ° working mira- 21 Tim. iv. 


on the spot where the power and presence 
of the beast bad its proper residenee): 
and his kingdom (those lands which 
owned his rule) became darkened (as in 
the ninth Egyptian plague, Exod. x. 21 ff, 
the darkness is specially sent over the 
land, not occasioned by any failure of the 
lights of heaven). And they (the inha- 
bitants: the subjects of the beast. They 
are by and by identified with those who 
had received his mark) chewed their 
tongues (which, says Andreas, is a sign 
of excessive and intolerable pain) from 
their pain (viz. under whieh they were 
previously suffering: not, that occasioned 
by the darkness, which would not of itself 
occasion pain: see below), and blasphemed 
the God of heaven (see eli. xi. 13) by 
reason of their pains and their sores 
(these words bind on this judgment to 
that of the first and following vials, and 
shew that they are cumulitive, not simply 
successive. The sores, and pains before 
mentioned, are still in force), and repented 
not of their works. 

12, And the sixth poured out his 
vial upon the great river Euphrates: 
and its water was dried up, that the 
way of the kings which come from the 
rising of the sun might be prepared 
(notice, but not to be blindly led by it, 
the analogy of the sixth trumpet, also 
having referenee to the river Euphrates. 
In order to understand what we here read, 
we must carefully bear in mind the con- 


James iii. 15. 
o2 Thess. ii.9. ch. xiii. 15, 14. & xix. 20. 


text. From what follows under this same 
vial, we learn that the kings of the whole 
earth are about to be gathered together 
to the great battle against God, in whieh 
Ife shall be vietorious, and they shall ut- 
terly perish. Tho time is now come for 
this gathering: and hy the drying up of 
the Euphrates, the way of those kings 
who are to come to it from the East is 
made ready. This is the only understand- 
ing of these words whieh will suit the eon- 
text, or the requirements of this series of 
prophecies. For to suppose the conversion 
of Eastern nations, or the gathering to- 
gether of Christian prinees, to be meant, 
or to regard the words as relating to any 
auspicious event, is to introduce a totally 
incongruous feature into the series of vials, 
which confesscdly represent the “seven last 
plagues.” Andreas explains it as above: 
and so Bleck, Ewald, De Wette, Diisterd., 
and others), 

13—16,| And I saw out of the mouth of 
the dragon (who is still in the prophetie 
scene, giving his power to the beast, ch. xiii. 
2) and out of the mouth of the beast and 
out of the mouth of the false prophet (viz. 
the second beast of ch. xiii. 11 th Coim- 
pare eh. xix. 20, xx. 10) three unclean 
spirits like frogs (in shape and character. 
In the entire absence of Seripture symbol- 
isin, — for the only mention of frogs besides 
this is in, or iu regard to, the relation of 
the plague in Egypt,—we can only explain 
the similitude from the uncleanness, and 
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cles, which go forth unto the kings 
tearth andof of the +t? whole world, to gather 


the ia omitted 


by allancient them to Ithe war of the great day 
15* Behold, 1 
come asa thief. Blessed is he that 
wateheth, and keepeth lis garments, 
Slest he walk naked, and they see 


p Lubcii.l. : 
aches. Of God Almighty. 
xix. 19. & 

r Matt. xxiv. 
Ag. 
1 Thess. v. 2. 
2 Pet. ini. 10. 
ch. iii. 3. 

82 Cor. v. 3. 
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cles, whieh go forth unto 
the kings of the earth and 
of the whole world, to 
gather them to the batile 
of that great day of God 
Aimighty. ‘8 Behold, I 
come as a@ thief. Blessed 
is he that watcheth, and 
keepeth his garments, lest 


ae 2 cas ‘he walk naked, and they 
vane ie, his shame. 16 * And they gathered see his shame. 8 And he 
them together to the place ealled in| gathered them together 


tso(withone Hebrew t Harmagedon. 


early MSS. 
The His in 
the Hebrew 





into a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armaged- 
idon. 7 And the seventh 


17 And the 


name, and in many of our MSS. (the ancient MSS. have no aspirates). 


the pertinacious noise, of the frog), for 
(gives a reason for their being like frogs) 
they are spirits of demons doing miracles 
(this is a plain deelaration of the interpre- 
tation of these three, and by it the limits 
of interpretation are elearly set, and mnst 
not be overpassed. The explanation of these 
as any men, or sects of men, is therefore 
clearly wrong) which go forth over the 
kings of the whole earth (it is the uniform 
testimony of the prophetie Scriptures, that 
the antichristian power shall work signs 
and wonders as means of deeeiving man- 
kind: see Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. i. 9) 
to gather them together to the war of 
that great day of Almighty God (that 
day viz. which is explained in detail in the 
subsequent part of the prophecy, ch. xix. 
17 fl. This great gathering of the beast 
and the kings of the earth against God 
and the Lamb, is the signal for the imme- 
diate and glorious appearing of the Lord. 
And theretore follows an exhortation to be 
ready, and elad in the garments of righte- 
ousness, when He shall eome). Behold, 
I come (the Seer speaks in the name of 
Christ) as a thief (that personal advent 
shall happen when many least expect it, 
when the world is secure in the nugodk- 
ness of ages): blessed is he that watcheth, 
and keepeth his garments, lest he walk 
naked and they (men) see his shame (the 
fignre is that of one apprehending the 
thiei’s coming, and therefore keeping 
watch in his elothes, not undressing. In 
the spiritual seuse, the garments are the 
robe of righteonsness put on by faith in 
Him who is our Righteousness: and the 
walking naked is that destitution otf these 
garments which will at that day bring 
shame before assembled men and angels). 
And they (the unelean spirits, as is evident 


from gathered them being merely a recital 
of the purpose, to gather them, announeed 
in ver. 14: not, the angel of the sixth vial, 
as Bengel; nor God, as Hengstenberg and 
Ebrard) collected them together to the 
place which is called in Hebrew Har- 
magedon (it is evidently in the meaning 
of the Hebrew name of this place that its 
appropriate signifieanee lies. For other- 
wise why should in Hebrew be prefixed to 
it? When St. John does this in his 
Gospel, in the cases of Bethesda, v. 2, 
Gabbatha, xix. 18, Golgotha, xix. 17, and 
in this book in the case of Abaddon, ix. 11, 
it is each time not without such reference: 
see the notes in those places. But this 
cirenmstance does not deprive the name of 
geographical reality: and it is most pro- 
bable on every account that such reality 
exists here. The words the place which 
is called would surely not be used exeept 
of a real place habitually so named, or hy 
a name very like this. Nor need we 
search far for the place pointed ont. Har- 
magiddo, the ‘mountain of Megiddo,’ de- 
signates at least the neighbourhood where 
the Canaanitish Kings were overthrown 
by Barak, Judg. v. 19: an oceasion which 
gave rise to one of the two triumphal songs 
ot Israel recorded in the Old Test., and 
therefore one well worthy of symbolizing 
the great final overthrow of the Kings of 
the Earth leagued against Christ. That 
the name slightly diflers from that given in 
the Old Test. where it is the plain [2 Chron. 
xxxv. 22] or the waters (Judges, as above ] 
of Megiddo, is of slight consequence, and 
may be owing to a reason which T shall 
dwell on below. The Septuagint in both 
plaees adopts the form which we have here, 
Megiddo or -eddo. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten, that Megiddo was connected with 
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angel poured out his vial 
into the air; and there 
came a great voice out of 
the temple of hearen, from 
the throne, saying, It is 
done. ‘8 And there were 
voices, and thunders, and 
lightnings ; and there was 
a great earthquake, such 
as was not since men were 
upon the earth, so mighty 
an earthquake, «and so 
great, % And the great 
city was divided into three 
parts, and the cities of the 
nations fell: and great 
Babylon came in remem- 


the air; 


great 


another overthrow and slaughter, viz. that 
of Josiah by Pharaoh-Necho [2 Kings xxiii. 
29; 2 Chron. as above}, which though not 
analogous to this predicted battle in its 
issue, yet served to keep up the character 
of the place as one of overthrow and ca- 
lamity : compare also Zech. xii. 11, and the 
striking deseription, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, of 
the ordinance of lamentation for Josiah. 
At Megiddo also another Jewish King, 
Ahaziah, died of the wounds received from 
Jehu, 2 Kings ix. 27. The prefix Har, 
signifying “mountain,” has its local pro- 
priety: see Stanley’s description of the 
plain of Esdraelon, in the opening of his 
Sinai and Palestine, ch. ix. And to the 
fisherman of the lake of Galilee, who would 
know Megiddo, as he saw its background 
of highland lit up by the morning or even- 
ing sun across the plain from his native 
hills, the name would doubtless be a fa- 
miliar one. Still there may have been a 
deeper reason which led to, or at all events 
justified the prefix. As the name now 
stands, it has a meaning ominous of the 
great overthrow whieh is to take place on 
the spot). 

17—21.] And the seventh ponred out 
his vial upon the air (the cousequences are 
preseutly seen), and there came forth a 
voice out of the temple from the throne 
(the voice, as in ver. 1, of God himself. 
This is rendered even more certain here by 
the addition of from the throne), saying, 
It is done (the limitation of the meaning to 
“that is done which was commanded,” viz. 
the outpouring of the seven vials, is in faet 
no limitation ; for the plagues are the fast 
plagues: if therefore they are done, all is 
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seventh poured out his vial fF upon t soar our 


anctent MSS. 


and there came a ereat 
voice ont of the temple f, from: the tetheasea i 
throne, saying, § [tis done. 


omitted ly the 
Herandrine 
MS.: the 
Ninoitre haa 
of God, shew 
ing that ori- 
A gucdly there 
wasonly agin 


1S And 


Yand there was 
the tect, 
i. 6. 








e 





xi 


earth, such an earthquake, so great. | RiMdis 
9 And the great city was divided 
into three parts, and the eities of 
the nations fell: and Babylon the ymi't: 
> was 


andrine MN 
the Sinaitic 
Aas thunders 
and light- 
nings and 
voices and 


] f z Dan, xii. 1. 

> ro + Sa the flex- 
CTOLS andrine MS, 
beh, xviii. 6. 


remembered 


ach. xiv. 8. & xvii. 18. 


done. But the declaration is of course 
made in anticipation, and imports that the 
outpouring of the seventh vial had done that 
which should aceomplish all and bring in 
the end. One who had fired a train would 
say, “It is done,” though the explosion 
had not yet taken place). And there were 
lightnings and voices and thunders (the 
usual accompaniments at the elose of each 
series of visions, see ch. vill. 5, xi. 19. 
But as before remarked, these phenomena 
occur here in rather a different eonnexion 
from that in the other two places. Here, 
they are more the result of the outpouring 
of the last vial, and they do not conelude, 
but only begin its effects, which do not 
cease until the destruction of Babylon and 
the great overthrow of the antichristian 
hosts): and there was a great earthquake 
(this may perhaps be not without connexion 
with the pouring out of the vial into the 
air: in the descriptions of earthquakes we 
rend of the darkened and Inrid appearance 
of the air preceding the shock), such as 
was not from the time when there was 
aman (not, “since man was”) upon the 
earth, such an earthquake, so great. Aud 
the great city (Rome: compare ch. xi. 8 
and note, xiv. 8, xvii. 18, xviii. 10, 16, 
18, &e., 21) became into (i.e. was divided 
or split, viz., by the earthquake, into) three 
parts (see ch. xi. 13, where a similar judg- 
ment takes place at the end of the episode 
of the two witnesses. The fhree parts are 
supposed by Diisterd. to refer to the three 
arch-enemies just now mentioned. But 
this is very uncertain: see on the tripartite 
division at ch. vili, 7), aud the cities of 
the nations fell (not only the greatest city, 
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elsatiaz.22, God, * to give unto her the eup of 


Jer, xxv. 15, 


eA wrath, 22 And * every island fled 
away, and there were found no 
eo.xi9 mountains. 2! © And a great hail, as 
of a talent in weight, eometh down 
ryergi, out of heaven upon men: and ‘men 


s See Exod. ix. blasphemed God beeause of & the 
plagne of the hail, because exeeeding 
great is the plague thereof. 

XVII. } And there came * one of 


ach. xx1. 9. 
the seven angels which had the seven 
vials, and talked with me, saying 
bebxvite. unto me, Come hither; © I will shew 
Haws” thee the judgment of © tl t 
be ay a a teat 
o Nini. « thee the juc gment 0 the grea 
aseitie harlot 4that sitteth upon [the] many 
ver. 15. 


ech. xviii. 3, 
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brance before God, to give 
unto her the cup of the 
wine of the fierceness of 
his irath, 29 And every 
island fled away, and the 
mountains were not found. 
21 And there fell upon men 
a great hail out of heaven, 
every stone about the weight 
of a talent: and men blas- 
phemed God because of the 
plague of the hail; for the 
plague thereof was exceed- 
ing great. 

AVTI. 1 And there came 
one of the seven angels, 
which had the seven vials, 
and talked with me, saying 
unto me, Come hither; Iwill 
shew unto thee the judgment 
of the great whore that 
sitteth upon many waters: 
2 with whom the kings of the 


the earth committed fornication, and | earth have committed forni- 


but other great capitals of mations fell, 
from the violence and extent of the earth- 
quake. We have its further consequences 
presently): and Babylon the great (men- 
tioned specially, although really the same 
[see the places referred to above] with the 
appellation of the great city, because of her 
special adulterous character to be hereafter 
described. The destruction of the material 
city of Rome is but the beginning of the 
execution of vengeance on the mystic 
Babylon) was remembered before God, to 
give her the cup of the wine of the fierce. 
ness of His wrath (see on the figure of the 
cup, ch. xiv. 8, note. The sense is, that 
all these material judgments were but pre- 
fatory ; the divine intent, in the midst of 
them, being to make Babylon drink the 
cup of His wrath in her judgment which 
follows): and every island fled (tle effects 
of the earthquake are resuined, the men- 
tion of Babylon coming into remembranee 
being parenthetical, and suggested by the 
great city having been split into three 
parts. On the sense, as belonging to the 
imagery of the Great Day, see ch, vi. 14), 
aud there were found no mountains (not 
as A.V., “the mountains were not fonnd.” 
The expression is far stronger than this: 
amounting to that in eh. yi. 14, that every 
mountain was removed out of its place and 
was looked for in vain), and a great hail 
(see reff. Egypt is again in view) as of a 


talent in weight (i.c. having each hail- 
stone of that weight. Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of hailstones of a mina each in 
weight as being enormous: and the talent 
contained sixty minw. Josephus speaks 
of the stones which were thrown from the 
machines in the siege of Jerusalem as cach of 
a talent weight) desceadeth from heaven 
on men: and men blasphemed God by 
reason of the plague of the hail, because 
great is the plague of it exceedingly (i.e. 
mankind in general,—not those who were 
struck by the hailstones, who would in- 
stantly die,— so far from repenting at this 
great and final judgment of God, blas- 
phemed him and were impenitent. The issue 
is different from that in ch. xi. 13, where the 
remnant feared, and gave glory to God). 
Cu. XVIL, XVIII] Tos JupGMEN?T oF 
Banyton. And herein, XVII. 1—6.} The 
description of Babylon under the figure of 
a drunken harlot, riding on the beust. 
And there came one of the seven angels 
which had the seven vials (we are not 
told which of the seven, aud it is idle to 
enquire. The seventh has been conjectured, 
Lecanse under the outpouring of his vial 
Babylon was remembered) and talked with 
me saying, Hither, I will shew thee the 
judgment of the great harlot that sitteth 
upon [the] many waters, with whom the 
kings of the earth [have] committed 
fornication, and they who inhabit tho 
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cation, and the inhabitants Tithe habitants of the earth Were f fer 7. 


of the earth have been 
made drunk with the wine 
of her fornication, 3 So 
he carried me away in the 
spirit into the wilderaess : 
and I saw a woman sit 
upon a searlet colonred 


earth have been made drunk from the wine 
of her fornication (the tigure here used, 
of a harlot who has committed fornieation 
with secular kings and peoples, is trequent 
in the prophets, and has) one principal 
meaning and appleation, viz. to God's 
chureh and people that lad forsaken Him 
and attached berselfto others. Tn eightecn 
places out of twenty-one where the figure 
occurs, such is its import; viz. in Isa.i. 27 ; 
Jer. ii. 20, iii, 1, 6,8; Ezek. xvi. 15, 16, 
28, 31, 35, 4], xxiii. 5, 19, 44; Hosea 
ii. 5, ik. 8, iv. 15 [Mieah i. 7]. In three 
places only is the word applied to heathen 
cities: viz. in Isa, xxiii, 15, 16 to Tyre, 
where, ver. 17, it is also said, “she shall 
comnnit fornication with all the kingdoins 
of the wortd upon the face of the earth 2? 
and in Nahum ii. t to Nineveh, which is 
ealled the well-favoured harlot, the mistress 
of witeheratts, that selleth nations through 
her whoredoms, and families through her 
witcheratts. And there the threat is pro- 
nounced of a very similar ruin to that 
which befalls Babylon here. So that the 
Scripture analogy, while it points to un- 
faithfulness and treachery against God’s 
covenant, also brings to sind extensive 
empire and wide-spread rule over the king- 
doms of the earth. [tis true, that as far 
us the image itself is concerned, pagan 
Rome us well fultils its requirements as 
Tyre and Nineveh. It will depend on 
subsequent features in the description 
whether we arc to bound our view with 
her history and overthrow. Still, it will 
not be desirable to wait for the solution 
of this question till we arrive at the point 
where those features appear: for by so 
dog much of our intermediate exegesis 
will neeessarily be obscured. The decisive 
test then which may at once be applied to 
solve the question, is derived from the 
prophecy of the destruction of Babylon im 
ch. aviil. 2. It is to be laid utterly waste, 
and to “beeome the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, and a 
cage of every unclean and hateful bird.” 
Now uo sneh destruction as this has yet 
befallen Rome, unless ler transfer from 


nade drank with the wine of her 
fornication. 


th xiv.s. 
xvid. 


S And he = earried me 


away in the spirit into the wilder- «eh. 51 
ness; and I saw a woman sitting 
Pupon a scarlet: coloured wild-beast, neu.su. 


pagan to papal rule be such a destruction, 
and the Pope and his ecclesiastics be de- 
scribed in the above terms. dir an clo- 
quent passage of Vitringa, he presses Bos- 
suet with this dilemmia. Again, it is said 
of this harlot, with whom the kings of 
the earth committed fornication”? But 
weaay ask, if this be pagan Rome, who 
and what are these kings, and what is indi- 
eated by her having been the object of their 
lustful desires? In the days. of) Imperial 
Nome, there were no independent kings of 
the earth exeept in) Parthia and Persia. 
tome in her pagan state, as deseribed for 
the purpose of identification in ver. 18, was 
not one who intrigued with the kings of 
the earth, but “she which bath kingdom 
over the Kings of the carth:” she reigned 
over them with undispnted and crushing 
sway. 

I do not hesitate therefore, induced 
mainly by these considerations, which will 
be confirmed as we proceed step by step in 
the prophecy, to maintain that interpreta- 
tion which regards papal and not pagan 
Rome as pointed out by the harlot of this 
vision. 

The ‘sitting upon many waters” is 
said of Babylon in Jer. in reth, but has 
here a symbolical meaning ; see below, ver. 
15. On the drunkenness see ch. xiv. 8. 
The same thing is said of Babylon in Jer. 
lie. But there she herself is the cup in 
the Lord’s hand), And he (the angel) 
carried me away to the wilderness (not, 
as Elliott and others, and even Diister- 
dieck, “a wilderness.’ The most natural 
way of accounting for the Seer being taken 
into the wilderness here, is that he was to 
be shewn Bubylon, which was in the wil- 
derness, and the overthrow of which, in the 
prophecy from which come the very words 
‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen” (Isa. xxi. 9], 
is headed “ the vision of the wilderness.” 
So that by the analogy of prophecy, the 
journey to witness the fall of Babylon 
would be to the wilderness. The gqnestion 
of the identity of this woman with the 
wonkin in ch, xii. is not atleeted by that of 
the identity of this wilderness with that) 
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ienxiiwt — full of! names of blasphemy, * having 

k ver. 8. 

1 ver.12. seven heads and! ten horns. “# And 


m ech. xviii. 12, 
16. 


n Dan. xi. 38. 


eter? having a golden eup in her hand 
ch. xvii. 6. : 5 shar : 3 
pensivs. ? full of abominations and filthiness 


of her fornication: Sand [having] 


in the spirit (see note on ch. i. 10): and I 
saw a woman sitting upon a scarlet wild- 
beast (this beast is introduced as if a new 
appearance: but its identity with that 
mentioned before, ch. xiii. 1 ff, is plain as 
the description goes onward. For not to 
mention the features which the two have 
in common, this beast, assoon as described, 
is ever after mentioned as the beast; and 
in ch. xix. 19, 20, the identity is expressly 
established. For there we read, ver. 19, 
that the beast and the kings of the earth 
make war against the Lamb, which beast 
can be no other than this on which the 
woman rides, cf. our vv. 12—14:—and in 
the next verse, xix. 20, we read that the 
beast was taken, and the false prophet 
who did miracles before him, which beast 
can be no other than that of ch. sili, See 
ver. 14 there. The identity of the two is 
therefore matter not of opinion, but of de- 
monstration. The differences in appear- 
ance doubtless are significant. That with 
whieh we are now concerned, the scarlet 
colour, is to be understood as belonging 
not to a covering on the beast, but to the 
beast itself. It is akin to the colour of the 
dragon, but as that is the redness of fire 
[see however ch. vi. 4], so is this of blood, 
with whieh both the beast and its rider are 
dyed. It was the colour, see Heb. ix. 19, 
ot the woolto be used in sprinkling the 
blood of sacrifice. There may be an allu- 
sion to the Roman imperial purple: for the 
robe which was put on our Lord in mockery 
is deseribed by this same word. But this 
is more probably conveyed by its own proper 
word in the next verse. By the woman 
sitting on the wild-beast, is signified that 
superintending and guiding power which 
the rider possesses over his beast: than 
which nothing could be chosen more apt to 
represent the superiority claimed and ex- 
ercised hy the See of Rome over the se- 
cular kingdoms of Christendom), full of 
names of blasphemy (the names of blas- 
phemy, which were found before on the 
heads of the beast only, have now spread 





the woman ™ was arrayed in purple 
and searlet colour, "and gilded with 
gold and precious stones and pearls, 
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beast, full of names of 
blasphemy, having seven 
heads and ten horns. 4 And 
the woman was arrayed in 
purple and scarlet colour, 
and decked with gold and 
precious stones and pearls, 
having a golden cup in her 
hand full of abominations 
and filthiness of her forni- 
cation: Sand upon her 





over its whole surface. As ridden and 
guided by the harlot, it is tenfold more 
blasphemous in its titles and assumptions 
than before. The heathen world has but 
its Divi, i. e. “Gods,” in the Cesars, as in 
other deified men of note: but Christen- 
dom has its “most Christian”? and “most 
faithful’? Kings such as Louis XIV. and 
Philip IJ.; its “ Defenders of the faith” 
such as Charles JI. and James II.; its 
society of unprincipled intriguers called 
after the sacred name of our Lord, and 
working Satan’s work “ad majorem Dei 
gloriam ;” its “ holy office” of the Inquisi- 
tion, with its dens of darkest cruelty ; 
finally its “patrimony of St. Peter,” and 
its “holy Roman Empire ;” all of them 
and many more, new names of blasphemy, 
with which the woman has invested the 
beast. Go where we will and look where 
we will in Papal Christendom, names of 
blasphemy mect us. The taverns, the 
shops, the titles of men and of places, the 
very insurance badges on the houses are 
full of them), having seven heads and ten 
horns (as in its former appearance, ch. 
xiii. 1; inherited from the dragon, ch. xii. 
3. These are presently interpreted: we 
now return to the description of the woman 
herself). And the woman was clothed in 
purple (St. John’s own word, even to its 
peculiar form, for the mock-imperial robe 
placed on onr Lord: and therefore bearing 
probably here the same signification; but 
not in mockery, for the empire is real) and 
scarlet (see above. This very cclour is 
not without its signiticance: witness the 
Cardinals, at the same time the guiding 
council of the Church and princes of the 
State), and gilded with gold and with 
(the word gilded is carried on to other 
details to which it does not properly be- 
long) precious stones and with pearls (this 
description needs no illustration for any 
who have witnessed, or even read of, the 
pemp of Papal Rome: which, found as if 
is every where, is concentrated in the city 
itself), holding a cup of gold in her hand 
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upon her forehead a name written, 


LON THE GREAT, ‘MYSTERY, BABYLON THLE fa see ef 
THE mMoTHER OF GREAT, *STHE MOTHER OF wessins, 
HARLOTS AND 4B0-TT1K TARLOTS AND OF eesti 


MINATIONS OF THE! 


THE ABOMINATIONS OF THE 


EARTH. And I saw 5 
the woman drunken with! HARTH. And I saw ‘the woman teh. xviii. 24. 
the blood of the saints, ard} dyunken “with the blood of the web. xii.ts. 


with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs of Jesus: and when I 
saw her, I wondered with 
great admiration. 1 And 
the angel said unto me, 





7 And the 


full of abominations and of the impure 
things of her fornication (this cup is best 
taken altogether symbolically, and not as 
the cup in the Mass, which, however de- 
graded by her blasphemous fiction of tran- 
substantiation, could hardly be called by 
this name, and moreover is not given, but 
denied by her to the nations of the earth. 
That she should have represented hersclf 
in her medals as holding forth this cup 
[with the remarkable inscription, “she sits 
over the whole earth ;” see Eliott, vol. iv. 
p- 30, plate], is a judicial coincidence rather 
than a direct fulfilment), and [having] 
upon her forehead a name written (as was 
customary with harlots), Mystery (is this 
word part of the name, or not? On the 
whole it seems more probable that it is. 
For though no sueh word would in the 
nature of thiugs be attached to her fore- 
head as part of her desiguation, so neither 
would the description which follows Baby- 
lon the great, to which the word mystery 
seems partly to refer. But whether part 
of the name or not, the meaning will be 
the same: viz. that the title following is 
to be taken in a spiritual and an enigma- 
tical sense : compare ch. i. 20, and 2 Thess. 
ii. 7), Babylon the great, the mother of 
the harlots and of the abominations of 
the earth (i.e. uot only first and greatest 
of these, but herself the progenitress and 
origin of the rest. All spiritual fornication 
aml corruption are owing to her, and to 
her example and teaching). And I saw 
the woman drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the blood of the witnesses 
of Jesus (us the Seer contemplates the 
woman, he perceives that she is drunken: 
and from what ts revealed to him, and trom 
her symbolic colour of blood, he assigns the 
cause of that intoxication). And I won- 
dered, when I saw her, with great won- 


& xvi. 6. 


saints, and with the blood of * the xen.vi.o10. 
witnesses of Jesus. 
her, I wondered with great wonder. 


& xii. ll. 
And when I saw 


angel said unto me, 


der (what was the ground of the Seer’s 
astonishment? One doubtless might be 
assigned, whieh would at once account for 
any degrce of such emotion. Ifthis woman 
is the same as he before saw, who fled into 
the wilderness from the face of the dragon, 
“the faithful city become an harlot” 
[Isa. i. 21], he might well wonder. And 
certainly there is much in favour of such a 
supposition. It has been taken up by some 
considerable expositors, such as Auberlen 
{on Daniel], who has argued earnestly but 
soberly for it. There is one objection to 
jt, which has been made more of in this 
place than perhaps it deserves. It is, that 
in the Angel’s replication to St. John’s 
wonder, no allusion 1s made to this cireum~- 
stance as its principal ground. But, it may 
well be replied, this would be just what we 
might expect, if the tact of identity were 
patent. The Seer, versed in the history of 
man’s weakness and depravity, fall of Old 
Test. prophetic thoughts and sayings, 
would iced no solution of the fact itself: 
this wonld lie at the ground of his wonder, 
and of the angel’s explanation of the con- 
sequences which were to follow from it. 
Anberlen very properly lays stress on the 
fact, that the joint symbolism of the wilder- 
ness and the woman conld not fail to call 
up in the uiind of the Seer the last oceasion 
when the two oceurred together: and in- 
sists that this symbol must be continuous 
throughout. Without going so far as to 
pronounce the two identical, I think we 
cannot and ought not to lose sight of the 
identity of symbolism in the two cases. It 
is surely meant to lie beneath the surface, 
and to teach us an instructive lesson. We 
may see from it two prophetic truths: 
first, that the church on earth in the main 
will become apostate and faithless, compare 
Luke xviii. 8: and secondly, that while 
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Wherefore didst thou wonder? I 
will tell thee the mystery of the 
woman, and of the wild-beast that 
earneth her, which hath the seven 


heads and the ten horns. 


that thou sawest was, and is not; 
and Yshall ascend out of the abyss, 
and ? goeth into perdition: and they 
that dwell on the earth *shall won- 
der, > whose names are not written 


yeh. xi.7, 
Walid. 
geh. viii, 10, 

ver.11. 


ach. xii 3. 


beh. xiii. 8. 
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Wherefore didst thou 
marvel? I will telt thee 
j the mystery of the woman, 
and of the beast that car- 
rieth her, which hath the 
seven heads and ten horns. 
‘8 The beast that thou 
sawest was, and is not; 
| and shall ascend out of the 
bottomless pit, and go into 
perdition: and they that 
dwell on the earth shall 
wonder, whose names were 
not written in the book of 


8 The beast 


in the book of life from the founda- life frenetic fanndaGon of 


tion of the world, when they see the 


this shal] be so, the apostasy shall not em- 
brace the whole chureh, so that the second 
woman in the apocalyptic vision should be 
absvlutely identical with the first. The 
identity is, in the main, not to be ques- 
tioned: in formal strictness, not to be 
pressed. This being so, I should rather 
regard St. John’s astonishment as a com- 
pound feeling, oecasioned partly by the 
enormity of the sight revealed to him, 
partly also by the identity of the sym- 
bolism with that which had been the 
vehiele of a former and altogether different 
vision). 

7—18.] Explanation by the angel of 
the mystery of the woman and of the beast. 
And first, 7—14] of the beast. And the 
angel said to me, Wherefore didst thou 
wonder? I will tell to thee the mystery 
(which, be it noted, is but one) of the 
woman and of the wild-beast that carrieth 
her, which hath the seven heads and the 
ten horns. The beast which thou sawest, 
was, and is not, and shall come up out of 
the abyss, and goeth to perdition (these 
words have been a very battle-field for 
apocalyptic expositors. The principal dif- 
fering interpretations are far too long to 
be given at all intelligibly here, but will be 
seen best in their own works, and compen- 
diously but fuirly stated in the notices in 
Mr. Elliott’s fourth volume. What is here 
required, is that J] should give a consistent 
account of that solution which I have been 
myself led to adopt. 1) It will not be sup- 
posed, with the general view which J have 
taken of the beast us the secular perse- 
cuting power, that I aim prepared to accede 
to that line of interpretation which makes 
the whole vision merely descriptive of the 
Seer’s own time, and of the Roman em- 





the world, when they behold 


perors then past, present, and expected. 
Against such a view it seems to me the 
whole imagery and diction of the vision 
protest: and this it will be my endeavour 
to shew as each of their details comes un- 
der my notice. If, as universally acknow- 
ledged, our propheey be a taking up and 
continuation of that of Daniel, then we 
are dealing with larger matters and on a 
wider scale than such a limited interpreta- 
tion would imply. 2) Noragain, after the 
meaning assigned above to the harlot and 
her title, will it be expected that I should 
agree with those who take her as, accord- 
ing to the letter of our ver. 18, strictly 
contined in meaning to the material city 
of Rome. She és that city: but she is also 
mystery. She is herself a harlot, an apos- 
tate and faithless ehurch: but she is also 4 
mother: from her spring, of her nature 
partake, with her shall be destroyed, all 
the fornications and abominations of the 
earth, though they be not in Rome, though 
they be not called by her name, though in 
outward semblance they quarrel with and 
oppose her. 8) The above remarks will 
lead their intelligent reader to expect, that 
the present words of our text, whieh are in 
the main reproductive of the imagery of 
eh. xiii, 1—4, will be interpreted as those 
were interpreted, not of mere passing 
events and persons, but of world-wide and 
world-long empires and changes. 4) Hav- 
ing thus indicated the line of interpreta- 
tion which I shall follow, I reserve the 
details for ver. 10, where they necessarily 
come betore us): and they shall wonder 
who dwell upon the earth, of whom the 
name is not written upon (so literally, 
as often in this book) the book of life 
from the foundation of the world (i.e. 
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the beast that was, and elhanet, that he was, and is not, and 


not, and yet is. % And 
here is the which 
hath wisdom. The seven 
heads are seven mountains, 
ontchich the woman sitteth. 
10 Lind there are seren 


kings: five are fallen, and 


mind 


ft shall come again. 
the mind which hath wisdom. 
seven heads are seven mountains, on 
which the woman. sitteth. 


9 + e llere 1S t So al our 
ancient MNS, : 
any some af the 
later have, 
andois pre 
Kent; Bet 
none read as 


10 And ; the AV. 


he 


Aud Auano 
* ho 
they are seven kings: the five are Ghateer. 


ech. xia, 18, 


fallen, the one is, the other is not deh xiit 


written from that time), seeing the beast 
that he was and is not and shall come 
again (sce for full explanatiou, below on 
vv. 9,10). Here [is] the mind that hath 
wisdom (by these words, as in eh. xiii. 18, 
attention is bespoken, and spiritual dis- 
eermnent challenged, for that which fol- 
lows). The seven heads are seven moun- 
tains, where (so literally) the woman sit- 
teth upon them (by these words, no 
less plainly than by ver. 18, Rome is 
pointed out, Propertius, by a remarkable 
eoincidenee, unites both descriptions in one 
line: “ The city on seven hills, that ruleth 
all the world.’ The Latin poets and prose 
writers are full of similar descriptions. 
See my Greck Test. and referenees there. 
Sce also the coin of Vespasian figured in 
Elliott, vol. iv. p. 30): and they are seven 
kings (let us weigh well the significauce of 
this indication furnished by the angel. 
The seven heads have a reference to the 
woman, who sits upon the beast to whom 
they belong: and, as far as ¢his reference 
is coneerncd, they are hills, on which she 
sits, But they have also another reference 
—to the beast, of which they are the heads: 
and as far as this other reference is con- 
cerned, they are kings. Not, be it uoticed, 
kings over the woman, vor kings of the 
city symbolized by her: but kings in a 
totally different relation, viz. that to the 
beast of which they are heads. So that to 
interpret these kings as emperors of Rome, 
or as suceessive forms of government over 
Rome, is to miss the propricty of the sym- 
holism and to introduce utter confusion. 
They belong to the beast, which is not 
Rome, nor the Roman Empire, but a ge- 
ueral symbol of secular antichristinn power. 
They are in substance the same seven 
erowned heads which we saw on the dragon 
in eh. xii. 3: the same whieh we saw, with 
nanes of blasphemy on them, on the beast 
of ch. xiii. 1, to whom the dragon gave his 
power and his throne). The five (i.e. the 
first five out of the seven) fell (in English 
idiom, “are fallen.” Of whom is this word 
used ? Is it one likely to be chosen to de- 


scribe the mere passing away of king after 
king in an empire more or less settled ? 
One appropriate to Augustus and Tiberius, 
who dicd in their beds? Or again is it 
one which could well be predicated of the 
government by consuls, which had been 
absorbed into the impcrial power, or of 
that by dietators, which had merely ceased 
to be temporarily adopted, because it had 
become perpetual in the person of one nian ? 
Had Roman emperors been meant by the 
seven kings, or suecessive stages of govern- 
ment over Rome [even supposing these 
last made out, whieh they never have been }, 
we should in vain have sought any preee- 
dent, or any appropriate meaning, for this 
term, have fallen: “have passed away” 
would be its constrained and unexampled 
sense. But let the analogy of Scripture 
and of this book itself guide us, and our 
way will be clear enough. “Is fallen, is 
fallen,” is the ery over Babylon herself. 
The verb is used in the Septuagint con- 
stantly, of the violent fall, the overthrow, 
cither of kings or of kingdoms: it is a 
word belonging to domination overthrown, 
to glory rnined, to empire superseded. Té 
t understand these five of individual sue- 
cessive kings, if I understand them of forms 
of government adopted and laid down on . 
occasion, Lean give no account of this verb : 
but if Ll understand them of forms of em- 
pire, one after another heading the anti- 
christian secular power, one after another 
violently overthrown and done away, I 
have this verb in its right place and appro- 
priate sense. Eyypt is fallen, the first 
head of the beast that persecuted God’s 
people, Ezek, xxix., xxx.: Nineveh is fallen, 
the bloody city, Nahum iii. 1—19: Baby- 
don is fallen, the great enemy of Isracl, 
Isa. xxi. 9; Jer. 1, hi, al: Persia is fallen, 
Dan. x. 18, xi. 2: Grecia is fallen, Dan. 
xi. 3, 4. Thus, and as it scems to ime thus 
only, can we do justice to the expression. 
Nor is any force done thus to the word 
kings, but on the contrary it is kept to its 
strict prophetic import, und to the analogy 
of that portion of prophecy which is here 
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yet come; and when he cometh, he 

must continuea short space. !! And 

the beast that was, and is not, even 

he is the eighth, and is of the seven, 

eran, *and goeth into perdition, 1? And 

fan vii. f the ten horns which thou sawest 
Zech, i. 18, z ; 3 

21. are ten kings, which have received 


no kingdom as yet; but receive 
power as kings one hour together 


with the beast. 


especially in view. For in Dan. vii. 17 we 
read, that these great beasts whieh are four 
are four kings, not kingdoms), the one is 
(the Roman), the other (required to eom- 
plete the seven) is not yet come (I agree 
with Auberlen, on Daniel, in regarding this 
seventh as the Christian empire beginning 
with Constantine: during whose time the 
beast in his proper essenee, in his fulness 
of opposition to God and his saints, ceases 
to be), and when he shall come he must 
remain a little time (certainly the impres- 
sion we derive from these words is not as 
Disterdieck, al., that his empire is to be 
of very short continuance, but the term 
“@ season’ |, as in 1 Pet. i. 6, v. 10 [“a@ 
while”), gives the idea of some space not 
assigned, but vaguely thus stated as “some 
little time.” The idea given is rather that 
of duration than non-duration. Here, the 
stress is on must remain, and not on “a 
short space:” on the fact of some endnr- 
anee, not on its being but short). And 
the beast which was and is not (as in ver. 
8, whose peenliar power and essenee seem 
suspended while the empire is Christian by 
profession. But observe, this seventh is 
for all that a veritable head, and like the 
others carries uames of blasphemy. The 
beast is not aetually put out of existenee, 
but has only received a deadly wound whieh 
is again healed, see ch. xiii, 3, notes), 
he himself also is the eighth, and is of 
the seven, and goeth unto perdition (this 
eighth, the last and worst phase of the 
beast, is not represented as any one of his 
heads, but as being the beast himself in 
actual embodiment. He is of the seven, 
—not “one of the seven,” bnt the sue- 
eessor and result of the seven, following 
and springing out of them. And he goeth 
into perdition—does not fai/like theethers, 
but goes on and meets his own destruction 
at the hand of the Lord Himself. There 
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one is, and the other is not 
yet come; and when he 
leometh, he must continue 
a short space. ‘1 And the 
beast that was, and is not, 
even he is the eighth, and is 
of the seven, and goeth into 
perdition, '2 And the ten 
horns which thou sawest 
are ten kings, which have 
received no kingdom as 
yet ; but receive power as 





138 These have one| ings one hour with the 


beast. 3 These have one 


can be little doubt in the mind of the 
student of prophecy, who is thus described : 
that it is the ultimate antichristian power, 
prefigured by the little horn in Daniel, and 
expressly announced by St. Paul, 2 Thess. 
ii. 3 i, as “the son of perdition,”’—as “ the 
lawless one, whom the Lord shall consume 
with the breath of His mouth, and destroy 
with the appearance of His coming”). And 
the ten horns which thou sawest, are ten 
kings (not necessarily personal kings: see 
on ver. 10 above: but kingdoms, regarded 
as summed up in their kings) which (kings 
of that kind who) have not yet received a 
kingdom, but receive power as kings (the 
term, as Kings, is somewhat enigmatical. 
Auberlen suggests, whether the kingly 
power itself may not have passed away 
from these realms in the days of antiehris- 
tian misrule, and thus their power be only 
as kings. But this seems inconsistent 
with their being called kings. Rather I 
would say the as represents the reservation 
of their kingly rights in their alliance with 
the beast) one hour (i.e. during the space 
of one hour: just as the eorresponding term 
in eh. viii. 1 means, during the space of half 
an hour. Some, e.g. Vitringa and Elliott, 
have upheld the meaning of “at one and 
the same time with.” But I venture to say 
that but for a preconceived opinion, no 
one would ever have thought of any other 
meaning for these words than the ordinary 
one, “for the space of one hour.” And 
thus accordingly we will take them, as 
signifying some definite space, unknown to 
us, thus designated: analogous in position 
to the term “a@ short space” above) toge- 
ther with (i.e. in conjunetion with, allied 
with: their power will be associated with 
his power) the beast (who are these? The 
answer seems to be furnished us in Dan. 
vii. 23 ff, They are ten kingdoms which 
shall arise out of the fourth great kingdom 
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mind, and shall give their | 
power and strength unto 
the beast. ‘4 These shatl 
make war with the Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall over- 
come them: for he is Lord | 
of lords, and King of 
kings: and they that 
are with him are called, | 
and chosen, and faithful. 
15 Aud he saith unto me, 
The waters which thou 
sawest, tohere the whore 
silteth, are peoples, and 
multitudes, and nations, 
and tougues. '8 Jind the 
ten horus which thou sawest 
upon the beast, these shall 
hate the whore, and shall 
make her desolate and 
naked, and shall eat her 
flesh, and burn her with 


power 


18 And 





there: ten European powers, whieh in the 
last time, in concert with and subjection 
to the antichristian power, shall make war 
against Christ. In the precise number and 
form here indieated they have not yet 
arisen. It would not be difficnlt to point 
out the elements and already eonsolidating 
shapes of most of them: but in precise 
nuinber we have them not as yet. What 
ehanges in Europe may bring them into 
the required tale and form, it is not for us 
to say). These have (the present is used 
in describing them, though they have not 
yet arisen) one mind (one and the same 
view and intent and consent), and give 
their might and power to the beast 
(becoming his allies and moving at his 
beck). These shall war with the Lamb 
(in concert with the beast, ch. xix. 19), and 
the Lamb shall conquer them, because He 
is Lord of lords and King of kings, and 
they who are with Him (shall conquer 
them also: the verb is implied above) 
called and chosen (all the called are not 
chosen, Matt. [xx. 16], xxii. 1-4: but all that 
are chosen are first called, 2 Pet. i. 10) and 
faithful (this way of taking this elause is 
far better than with Bengel and the A. V., 
to make the last words into predicate, 
“and they that are with him are ealled and 
chosen and faithful’ For 7) it can 
Clearly be no eo-ordinate reason with the 
other assigned for the Lamb’s victory, 
that Jdis followers are, &e., und 2) the 
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mind, and + give their might and t % atlow 
unto the beast. 
shall make war with the Lamb, and 
the Lamb shall overeome them, ® be- u peat. x.17. 
cause he is Lord of lords, and Kine 


ancient MSS, 


Me These ech. xvid. 
& xix. 19, 


1 Tin. va. 15. 


ch. xix. 16, 
of kings, ‘and they that are with jJeru. 6. 


him, ealled, and chosen, and farthful. 
he saith 
waters which 
the harlot sitteth, !are peoples, and 1h. xili.7. 
multitudes, and nations, and tongues. 

16 And the ten horns which thou 

sawest, tand the beast, ™ these shall t S at ow 


Kk Phe k Isa. viii. 7. 


ver. I. 


unto me, 
thon sawest, where 


ancient MSS. 


hate the harlot,and shall make her de- ™3°\)\5" 
serted "and naked, and shall eat her » £2, xvi. 


37— 44. 
ch. xviii. 16. 


flesh, and ° shall burn her with fire. 9 Gu Bis 
J 


arrangement of the sentence in the ori- 
ginal [see my Greek Test.] seems against 
this view). 

15—18.] Explanation of various par- 
ticulars regarding the harlot, and of the 
harlot herself. And he saith to me, The 
waters which thou sawest, where (i.e. on 
which) the harlot sitteth, are peoples and 
multitudes and nations and languages (so 
in Isa. viii. 7, the king of Assyria and his 
invading people are compared to the waters 
of the river, strong and many. There is 
also doubtless an impious parody intended 
in the position of the harlot to that of Him 
who sitteth above the water-flood, and re- 
maineth King for ever, Ps. xxix. 10), And 
the ten horns which thou sawest, and the 
beast (viz. in that compact and alliance 
just now mentioned), these shall hate the 
harlot (we now enter upon prophetic par- 
tienlars other than those revealed in the 
vision, where the harlot was sitting on the 
beast. Previous to these things eoming 
to pass, she must be cast down from her 
proud position), and shall make her de- 
serted and naked (contrast to ver. 4. Her 
former lovers shall no longer frequent her 
nor answer to her call: her rich adorn- 
ments shall be stripped off. She shall lose, 
at the hands of those whom she formerly 
sedneed with her eup of fornication, both 
her spiritual power over them, and her 
temporal power to adorn herself’), and 
shall eat her flesh (batten upon her spoils ; 
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p? Thess. ii, 
i. 


t Omitted by 
the Aleran- 
drine MS, 


achex.% beast, Muntil the words of God shall 
be fulfilled. And the woman 

reb.xvis, which thou sawest Tis the great eity, 

<chxiit  Swhich reigneth over the kings of 
the earth. 

fant XVIII. 1+?After these things I 


omitted by all 
aur ancient 
MSS. 

ach. xvii. 1. 


confiscate her possessions: or perhaps, as 
the same expression, Ps. xxvii. 2; Micah 
ili, 2 ff., where it is used to indieate the 
extreme vengeance of keen hostility), and 
shall consume her with (in) fire (Diister- 
dicck remarks that in the former clause 
the figure of a woman is kept: in this 
latter the thing signified, a city. But this 
need not absolutely be: the woman may 
be here also intended: and all the more 
probably, beeause the very words shall 
consume her with fire are quoted from the 
lesral formnla of the condenmation of those 
who had committed abominable fornica- 
tions: see Levit. xx. 14, xxi. 9. The 
burning of the city would be a signal fal- 
filment : but we eannot positively say that 
that, and nothing else is intended). For 
God put it (auticipatory past tense) into 
their hearts to do His mind, and to make 
one mind, and to give their kingdom (i. e., 
as above, the authority of their respective 
kingdoms) unto the beast, until the words 
of God shail be fulfilled (the prophetic 
words or discourses, respecting the de- 
struction of Babylon). And the woman 
whom thou sawest, is the great city, which 
hath kingdom over the kings of the earth 
(every thing here is plain. The ‘ city on 
seven Ins which rules the world,” can be 
hut one, and that one RomE. ‘The present 
tense, which hath, points to the time when 
the words were uttered, and to the domi- 
nion then subsisting. It has already been 
seen, that the prophecy regards Rome 
pagan and papal, but, from the figure of 
an harlot and the very nature of the pre- 
dietions themselves, more the latter than 
the former. I may observe in passing, 
that the view maintained recently by Diis- 
terdicek, after many others, that the whole 
of these prophecies regard pagan Rome 
only, receives no eountenanee from the 
words of this verse, which this school of 
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7? Por God put in their hearts to 
fulfil bis will, + fand to agree,] and 
to give their kingdom unto the 


saw another angel coming down out 


AV IT. 17, 48% 
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fire. 17 For God hath put 
in their hearts to fulfil his 
will, and to agree, and 
give their kingdom unto 
the beast, until the words 
of God shall be fulfilled. 
‘8 And the woman which 
thou sawest is that great 
city, which reigneth over 
the kings of the earth. 
AVUIILTL ‘And after these 
things I saw another angel 
come down from heaven, 


Commentators are fond of appealing to as 
decisive for them. Rather may we say that 
this verse, taken In connexion with what has 
gone before, stultifies their view entirely. 
If the woman, as these Commentators in- 
sist, represents merely the stone-walls and 
houses of the city, what need is there for 
mystery on her brow,—what appropriate- 
ness in the use of all the Seripture ima- 
gery, long familiar to God’s people, of spi- 
ritual fornication? And if this were so, 
where is the contest with the Lamb,— 
where the fulfilment of any the least por- 
tion of the prophecy? If we understand 
it thus, nothing is left us but to say, as in- 
deed some of this school are not afraid to 
say, that only the Seer’s wish dictated his 
words, and that history has not verified 
them. So that this view has one inerit: 
it brings us at once face to face with the 
dilennma of accepting or rejecting the book : 
and thereby, for us, who accept it as the 
word of God, becomes impossible. For us, 
who believe the prophecy is to be fulfilled, 
what was Roine then, is Rome now. Her 
fornications and abominations, as well as 
her power and pride, are matter of his- 
tory and of present fact: and we look for 
her destruction to come, as we believe it is 
rapidly coming, by the means and in the 
manner here foretold). 

Cu. XVIII. 1—XIX. 10.) Tue pe- 
STRUCTION OF Baspyton. And herein, 
XVIIL. 1—8.}] Announcement of the de- 
struction. The Seer does not see the act 
of destruetion : it is prophesied to him in 
ch. xvil., and now announced, as indeed it 
had been by anticipation before, ch. xiv. 8, 
as having taken place. After these things 
I saw another angel (another besides the 
one who shewed him the vision in the 
last chapter: or, perhaps, as it is natural to 
join the epithet in some measure with the 
participle following,—auother besides the 
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having great power: and of heaven, having great power; "and p gzek. xii 


the carth was lightened tite 
with his glory. 2 And he\ ~~ 
cried mightily with a strong 
noice, saying, Babylon the 
great is fallen, is fallen, 
and is become the hahita- 
tion of devils, and the hold 


glory. 


cage of every nuclean and 
hateful bird. 


fornication, and the kings | 
of the earth have commit- ; 
ted fornication with her, committed 
and the merchants of the and the 
earth are wared rich 
through the abundance of 


earth was lightened with 
2 And 
strong volee, saying, © Babylon the 
great is fallen, is fallen, and | 4is ° 
become an habitation of demons, 
of every foul spirit, and a and an hold of every unclean spirit, 
‘ e. > yr 
a For ath ane Pan hold of every unclean and 
nations have drunk of the hateful Jird. 
wine of the wrath of her! have fdrnnk of + the 


fornieation, and the kings of the earth 


merehants 


his 


twith at mightily « 
mitted by all 
MSS. whar- 


he ered 





d Isa. xii. 22. 
Rx sy wx 
Xxxiy. Lh 
Jer 1.39. & 
Hi. 37. 

e Isa. xiv. 28. 
& xxuie. dl. 
Mark vy. 2, 3. 


wrath of her feb.siv & 
& xvii. 

+ the wine of 
isamitted by 
all aur mast 
ancient MSS, 


3 For all the nations 


fornication with her, 


of the earth ¢ vers. 
Isa. xivii. 1S. 


waxed rich through the abundanee 
her delicacies, 44nd ©)of her luxury. 


4 And I heard an- 


heard another voice frow| other voice out of heaven, saying, 


heaven, saying, Come out 
of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her 





last who eame down from heaven, ch. x 1) 
coming down out of heaven (the Seer is 
still on the earth) having great power 
(possibly as Elliott suggests, as the executor 
of the judgment that he announeed. If 
so, the annonncement is still anticipatory, 
see ver. 21). and the earth was lighted 
up by (literally, out of, as the souree of the 
brightness) his glery: and he cried in a 
mighty voice saying, Babylon the great is 
fallen, is fallen, andis hecome an habita- 
tion of demons (see especially the Septua- 
gint version of Isa. xxxiv. 14 ff, where, 
instead of wild-beasés, as in A. V., we have 
demons), and an hold (a place of detention: 
as it were an appointed prison) of every 
unclean spirit, and an hold of eyery un- 
clean and hated bird (see the propheey 
respecting Babylon, Jer. i. 39): because of 
the wrath of her fornication all the na- 
tions have drunk (see on ch. xiv. 8. The 
nse of the word wrath is even more remark- 
able here: of that wine of her fornieation 
which has turned into wrath to herself), 
and the kings of the earth committed for- 
nication with her, and the merchants of 
the earth became rich out of the quantity 
of her luxury (the word used here, — see note 
on 1 Tim. v.11, seems properly to mean the 
exnberance of strength, the flower of pride). 

4—20.| Warning to God's people to 
leave her, on account of the greatness of 
her crimes and coming judgments (4-8): 


h , 
Come out of her, my people, that h Isa, aTvii.20, 
ye be not partakers im her sins, and 


2 Cor, vi. 17. 


lamentations over her on the part of those 
who were enriched by her (9—20). And I 
heard another voice out of heaven (not 
that of the Father, nor of Christ, for in 
such a ease, as has been well observed, the 
long poetical lamentation would be hardly 
aecordiug to prophetic decorum; but that 
of an angel speaking in the name of Goa, 
us we have my used in ch. xi. 3 also) say- 
ing, Come out of her, my people (in the 
prophetic references in Isaiah, the cireum- 
stances differed, in that being a joyful 
exodus, this a cantionary one: and thus 
the warning is brought nearer to that one 
which onr Lord eammands in Matt. xxiv. 
16, and the cognate warnings in the Old 
Test., viz. that of Lot to eoine out of 
Sodom, Gen. xix. 15—22, when her de- 
struction impended, and that of the people 
of Israel to get them up from the tents of 
Dathan and Abiram, Num. xvi. 23—26. 
In Jeremiah, we have the same eiremn- 
stance of Babylon’s impending destruction 
combined with the warning: and from 
those places probably, espeeially Jeremiah 
hi. 45, the words here are taken. The in- 
ference has been justly made from them 
(Eliott iv. p. 10], that there shall be, even 
to the last, saints of God in the midst of 
Rome: and that there will be danger of 
their being, through a lingering fondness 
for her, partakers in her eoming judg- 
ments), that ye partake not in her sins, 
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that ye receive not of her plagues ; 
i Gen. xviii.20. 5 Ebeeause her have reached 
unto heaven, and * God hath re- 
membered her iniquities. ©! Repay 


sins 


Jonah 4.2 
k ch. xvi. 19, 


1 Ps exxxvii.8, 


der. 1.15, 29. . 
& Li. 24, 49. i a 
kis. to her even as she repaid f, and 





ch. xiii. 10, 

+ you isomitted 
by ald our 
oncient MSS, 

+ Not expressed 
in the ori- 
ginal. 

morh. xiv. 10, 

n ch. xvi. 19. 

o Ezek. xxviii. 
2, &e. 


donble [f unto her] double aceord- 
ing to her works: ™in the eup 
which she mixed, "mix for her 
double. 7° As mueh as she glori- 
fied herself, and hved in luxury, 
so much torment and sorrow give 
her: for she saith in her heart, T sit 
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sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues. ° For 
her sins have reached unto 
heaven, and God hath re- 
membered her iniquities, 
| ° Reeward her even as she 
| rewarded you, and double 
unto her double acearding 
|to her works: in the cup 
which she hath filled fill to 
; her double. 7 How much she 
hath glorified herself, and 
lived deliciously, so much 
torment and sorrow give 
her: for she saith in her 
heart, I sit a queen, and 


p Isa. xivii.7, 


a P queen, and am not a widow, and 


am no widow, and shall 
see no sorrow. 8 There- 


8. “eph. ii. a 8 
15. shall never see mourning. § There-| fore shall her plagues 
ata rvs. fore 4in one day shall her plagues | come in one day, death, 
ver. 10. . 7 7 
come, death, and mourning, and; @%@ mourning, and fa 
x mine; and she shall be 
renxviite. famine; and ‘she shall be utterly! uterty burned with fire: 
* Jor. 1 3 burned with fire: * beeause strong is for strong is the Lord God 
ig ie et . 


the Lord God who hath judged her. 


and that ye receive not of her plagues 
(the fear, in case of God’s servants remain- 
ing in her, would be twofold: 1) lest by 
over-persuasion or guilty conformity they 
should become accomplices in any of her 
erimes : 2) lest by being in and of her, they 
should, though the former may not have 
been the case [and even more if it have], 
share in her punishment. It was through 
lingering fonduess that Lot’s wife became a 
sharerin the destruetion of Sodom): because 
her sins (not as De Wette, the ery of 
her sins: but the idea is of a heap: see 
below) have reached as far as heaven, 
and God hath remembered her iniquities. 
Repay to her (the words are now ad- 
dressed to the exeeutioners of judgment) 
as she also repaid (see the reference to 
Jeremiah, “ts she hath done, do unto 
her.’ The latter repaid is used, not in its 
strict propricty, but as corresponding to 
the other.—Hers was a giving, this is a 
giving back: we have exactly the same 
construction, which was probably in mind 
here, used also of Babylon, in the Septua- 
gint version of Ps. cxxxvii. 8, “ Lappy 
is he that shall repay to thee thy re- 
payment, which thou didst repay to 
us”), and double {the} double according 
to her works (so in Isa. xl. 2, nud Jer. 
xvi. 18. See also Zech. ix. 12). In the 





cup (see above, ch. xvii. 4, and xiv. 8, 
xviii. 3) which she mixed, mix for her 
double (sce ch. xiv. 10: a double portion 
of the deadly wine of God’s wrath): in 
proportion as (literally, in as many things 
as) she glorified herself, and luxuriated 
(see above, ver. 3, and 1 Tim. v. 11, note), 
so much torment and grief give to her. 
Because in her heart she saith [that] I 
sit a queen (see ref. Isa., from which the 
sense and even the single words come, 
being there also said of Babylon. — Simi- 
larly also Ezek. xxvii. 1 ff, of Tyre), and 
am not a widow (see as above), and shall 
never see mourning (“ neither shall I know 
the loss of children,” Isa.). For this 
cause in one day shall come her plagues, 
death and monrning and famine (from 
Isa. x}vii. 9, where however we have “ loss 
of children and widowhood.” The judg- 
ments here are more fearfal: death, for 
her scorn of the prospeet of widowhood ; 
mourning, for her inordinate revelling ; 
famine, for her abundance); and with fire 
shall she be burnt (the punishment of the 
fornicatress ; see ch. xvii. 16 note. Whether 
this is to he understood of the literal de- 
struction of the city of Rome by fire, is 
surely doubtful, cousilering the mystical 
character of the whole prophecy): because 
strong is [the Lord] God who hath 





5—12. 
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who jgudgeth her. 9 And 
the kings of the earth, who 
have committed fornica- 
tion and lived deliciously 
with her, shall bewail her, 
and lament for her, when 
they shall see the smoke 
of her burning, 1% stand- 
ing afar off for the fear 
of her torment, saying, 
atlas, alas that great city 
Babylon, that mighty city! 
for in one hour is thy 
judgment come. And 
the merchants of the earth 
shall weep and mourn over 
her; for no man buyeth 
their merchandise any 
more: ‘the merchandise 
of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and of 
pearls,and fine linen, and 
purple, and silk, and sear- 
let, and all thyine wood, 


judged her (a warrant for the severity 
of the judgment which shall befall her). 
9—20.] The mourning over her: and 


first, 9, 10, by the kings 


And there shall weep and mourn over her 
the kings of the earth, who committed 
fornication and luxuriated (see above, 
ver. 7) with her, when they see the 
smoke of her burning (see ch. i. 15), 
standing afar off on account of their 
fear of her torment (this feature in the 
prophecy is an objection to the literal 
details, 
hardly be imagined that the kings should 
bodily stand and look as described, seeing 
that no eombination of events contem- 
plated in the propheey has brought them 
together as yet), saying, Woe, woe, the 
great city, Babylon the strong city, be- 
canse in one hour has come thy judg- 
11—16.] Lamentation of the 
And the merchants of the 
earth weep and lament (the construction 
passes into the graphic present, but re- 
sumes the future again below, ver. 15, in 
speaking of the same thing) over her, 
because no one any longer buys their 
cargo (the description which follows is 
perhaps drawn, in its poetic and deserip- 
tive features, from the relation of Rome 
to the world which then was, rather than 
from its relation at the future time de- 


understanding of its 


ment. 
merchants. 


Vou. II. 
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9And ‘there shall weep and mourn tser.1.#. 
over her “the kings of the earth, » fee svi. 
who eommitted fornication and 2ii 
lived luxuriously with her, * when = ver. 
they see the smoke of her burning, 
standing afar off for the fear of 

her torment, saying, ¥ Alas, alas ytea.11i.». 
the great city, Babylon the strong 

eity! #for in one hour is thy judg- 2 ver.17,10. 
ment come. 1! And *the merehants * fk xvii. 
of the earth weep and mourn over ‘*"* 
her; for none buyeth their mer- 
chandise any more: 1” merehandise beb.zvii.+. 
of gold, and silver, and _ precious 

stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, 

and purple, and silk, and scarlet, 

and al) citron wood, and every 


picted in the propheey. But it must not 
for a moment be denied, that the character 
of this lamentation throws a shade of ob- 
scurity over the interpretation, otherwise 
so plain from the explanation given in ch. 
xvii, 18. The difficulty is however not 
confined to the application of the prophecy 
to Rome papal, but extends over the appli- 
eation of it to Rome aé all, which last is 
determined for us by the solution given 
ch. xvi. 18. For Rome never has been, 
and from its very position never could be, 
a great commercial city. I leave this diffi- 
culty unsolved, merely requesting the stu- 
dent to bear in mind its true limits and 
not to charge it exclusively on that inter- 
pretation which only shares it with any 
other possible one. The main features of 
the description are taken from that of the 
destruction of and lamentation over Tyre 
in Ezek. xxvii, to which city they were 
strictly applicable. And possibly it may 
be said that they are also applicable to the 
chureh which bas wedded herself to the 
pride of the earth and its luxuries. But 
certainly, as has been observed, the details 
of this mereantile lamentation far more 
nearly suit London, than Rome at any 
assignable period of her history), @ cargo 
of gold, and of silver, and of precious 
stone, and of pearls, and of fine linen 
manufacture, and of purple, and of silken 


toa 


of the earth. 


It 


can 
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article of ivory, and every article of 
most precious wood, and of brass, 
and of iron, and of marble, and 
cinnamon, and famomum, and 
odours, and ointments, and frankin- 
eense, and wine, and oil, and fine 


XVIII. 


AUTHORIZES VERSION. 


and all manner vessels 
of ivory, and all manner 
vessels of most precious 
wood, and of brass, and 
tron, and marble, Band 
cinnamon, and odours, and 
ointments, and frankin- 
cense, and wine, and oil, 


flour, and wheat, and eattle, and and fine flour, and wheat, 


. ] 
sheep, and horses, and chariots, and 
slaves, and * persons of men. 


c Ezek. xxvii. 
1B. 


and beasts, and. sheep, and 
1h horses, and chariots, and 
And slaves, and souls of men. 


thy harvest of the desire of thy \'4 led the fruits that thy 


soul is departed from thee, and all 
thy fat things and thy splendid 
Soatlow things are t perished from thee, and 
+ So (theyshall + men shall find them no more at 
merchants 


t So allour 


find them] 

our most 

ancient MSS, all. 
ver. 3,1]. 


154 'The 


stuff, and of scarlet stuff, and all citron 
wood (the wood of the thyon tree, the 
citrus of the Romans, probably the ez- 
pressus thyioides or the thuia articulata. 
It was used for costly doors, with fittings 
of ivory, and for tables. It had a sweet 
smell), and every article of ivory, and 
every article of most costly wood, and 
of brass, and of iron, and of marble; 
and cinnamon (it is not certain, whether 
the cianamomum of the ancients was the 
same as our cinnamon. Various accounts 
are given of its origin, but Herodotus, who 
aseribes it to the country where Dionysus 
[Bacehus] was born, i.e. to India, seems 
to give the right statement, if at least 
it is the modern cinnamon, which comes 
from Ceylon, In Exod. xiii, 23, it is an 
ingredient in the holy oil for anointing: 
in Prov. vii. 17 it is one of the perfumes 
of the bed of the adniteress: in Cant. iv. 
14 it is one of the plants growing in the 
garden of the beloved), and amomum (a 
precious ointment made from an Asiatic 
shrub, and used for the hair), and odours 
(for incense), and ointment, and frankin- 
cense, and wine, and oil, and fine meal 
(semitalis, the simila or similago of the 
Latins, the finest wheaten weal: the zame 
has been revived in our time as semolina), 
and wheat, and cattle and sheep, and of 
horses and of chariots, and of bodies (i.e. 
slives),—and persons (lit. souls) of men 
(so the A.V. for the corresponding He- 
brew expression, Ezek, xxvii. 18, which 
the Septuagint render as here, souls of 


soul lusted after are de- 
parted from thee, and all 
things which were dainty 
and goodly are departed 
From thee, and thou shalt 
find them no more at all. 
(13 The merchants of these 





of these 


men. It scems vain to attempt to draw 
a distinction between the bodies before 
mentioned and these souls or persons of 
men. If any is to be sought, the most 
obvious is that pointed out by Bengel, and 
adopted by Ewald, Heugstenberg, and 
Diisterdieck, that bodies expresses such 
slives as helong to the horses and chariots, 
aud persons of men slaves in general). 
14.] This verse takes the form of a 
direct address, and then in the next the 
merchants are taken up again. From this 
some have thought that it is not in its 
right place: e.g, Beza and Vitringa fan- 
cied it should be inserted after ver. 23: 
others, as Ewald, that it was originally 
a marginal addition hy the Writer, But 
irregular as is the insertion, it need not 
occasion any real difficulty. It takes up 
the “weep and mourn” of ver. 11, as if 
“them” after those verbs had been “us,” 
which is not unnatural in a rhapsodical 
passage. And “these things,” ver. 15, 
refers very naturally back to the “fat 
things and splendid things” mentioned 
in this verse. And thy harvest of the 
desire of thy soul (i.e. the ingathering 
of the dainties and luxuries whieh thy 
soul lusted after) has departed from 
thee, and all [thy] fat things and [thy] 
splendid things have perished from thee, 
and they (men) shall never mere at all 
find them, 
The next two verses describe, in’ strict 
analogy with vv. 9, 10, the attitude and 
the kimentation of these merchants. The 
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things, which were made things, 
rich by her, shall stand 
afar off for the fear af her 
torment, weeping and wail- 
tng, and saying, Alas, 
alas that great city, that 
twas clothed in fine linen, 
aad purple, and scarlet, 
and decked with gold, and 
precious stones, and pearls! 
17 for in one hour so great 
riches is come to nought. 
And every shipmaster, and 
all the company in ships, 
and sailors, and as many 
as trade by sea, stood afar 
off, }8 and cried when they 
saw the smoke of her burn- 
ing, saying, What city is 
like unto this great city! 
19 4nd they cast dust on 
their heads, and cried, 
weeping and wailing, say- 
tng, Alas, alas that great 
city, wherein were made 
rich all that had ships in 
the sea by reason of her 
costliness! for in one hour 
ts she made desolate. 2° Re- 
Joice over her, thou heaven, 
and ye holy apostles and 
prophets; for God hath 
avenged youon her. 2 And 
a mighty angel took up a 


made 


late. 





her. 


merchants of these things (viz. of all 
those mentioned in vy. 12, 18, which have 
been just summed up as “fat things and 
splendid things”) who gained wealth 
from her, shall stand afar off by reason 
of their fear of her torment, weeping 
and mourning, saying, Woe, woe, the 
great city, which was clothed in stuff 
of fine linen and of purple and of scarlet, 
and gilded in golden ornament and pre- 
cious stone and pearl: because (gives a 
renson for the Woe, woe) in one hour 
hath been desolated all that wealth. 
17—19.] The lamentation of the ship- 
masters, jc. And every pilot and every 
one who saileth any whither (all sailors 
from plice to place), and sailors and as 
many as make traffic of the sea, stood 
afar off, and cried out when they saw 
the place of her burning, saying, Who 
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is like unto the great city ? 
Kthey cast earth on their heads, and & Josh. vii. 
cried, weeping and mourning, say- 
ing, Alas, alas the great city, whereby 
all that have ships in the sea were 
rich out of her costliness : 
1 for in one hour is she made deso- 1 ver.s. 

20m Rejoice over her, thou mia. xv. 2s. 
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which were made rieh by 

her, shall stand afar off for the fear 

of her torment, weeping and monrn- 

ing, saying, Alas, alas the ereat 

city, © that was clothed in fine linen, ech. xvii. 
and purple, and searlet, and gilded 

with gold, and precious stones, and 

pearls; #7 f for in one hour all that ver... 
wealth 1s made desolate. And 8 every ¢ tsa. xxiii 14. 


Ezek. xxvii. 
au. 


pilot, and + every one who saileth ,2",,,., 


‘ © a ie: 

any whither, and shipmen, and as iMss. me" 
Py 4 more recent 
many as trade by sea, stood afar off, oneeseing 

very variously 


corrected. 


Shand cried when they saw the neha. 


30, 31. ver. 9. 


smoke of her burning, saying, ' Who é eb xii4. 


tb aes 


19 And 


1 8am. iv. 12. 
Job ii.12. 
Ezek. xxvil, 
80. 


& xlix. 13. 


heaven, and ye ft saints, and YO 4 So moni afew 


aactent MSS, 


apostles and ye prophets; for ® God nines. 4, 


50. ch. xix. 


hath judged your judgment upon 2 
Juag A} Juag ] 
#1 And one strong angel took 


is like to the great city? And they cast 
earth upou their heads (sec besides 
ref. Ezek. xxvii. 30: also 1 Sam, iv. 12; 
2 Sam. i. 2, xii. 19, xv. 382; Job it. 12; 
Lam. ii. 10), and cried ont weeping and 
mourning, saying, Woe, woe, the great 
city in which all who have their ships 
in the sea became rich out of her costli- 
ness) her costly treasures : concrete inean- 
ing for the abstract term): for in one 
hour she hath been laid waste. 

20.| The angel coneludes with calling 
on the heavens and God’s holy ones to 
rejoice at her fall. Rejoice at her, thou 
heaven, and ye saints and ye apostles 
and ye prophets, for God hath judged 
your judgment upon her (hath exacted 
from her that judgment of vengeance 
which is due to you). 

21—23.] Symbolic proclamation by an 


44a 2 
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up a stone, great as a millstone, and 
overt east it into the sea, saying, ° Thus 
with violence shall be thrown down 
peh-iis the great eity Babylon, and ? shall 
atsaxxiv.8 be found no more at all. * 4 And 
‘ati * the sound of harpers, and musicians, 
Ezek. xxvi. 


13. 


r Jer. xxv. 10. 


s Jer. vii. 34. 
& xvi. 9. 
& xxv. 19, 
& xxxiii. ll, 


t Isa. xxiii. 8, 


and of flute-players, and trumpeters, 
shall be heard no more at all in 
thee; and no eraftsman, of what- 
soever craft, shall be found any 
more in thee; and the sound of the 
millstone shall be heard no more at 
all in thee; *8 and the light of a 
lamp shall shine no more at all in 
thee; *and the voice of the bride- 
groom and the bride shall be heard 
no more at all in thee: for ‘thy 
merchants were the great men of 
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stone like a great mill- 
stone, and cast it into the 
sea, saying, Thus with vio- 
lence shall that great city 
Babylon be thrown down, 
and shall be found no more 
atall, *? And the voice of 
harpers, and musicians, 
and of pipers, and trum- 
peters, shall be heard no 
more at all in thee; and 
no craftsman, of whatso- 
ever craft he be, shall be 
found any more in thee; 
and the sound of a mill- 
stone shall be heard no 
more at all in thee; 3 and 
the light of a candle shall 
shine no more at all in 
thee; and the voice of the 
bridegroom and of the bride 
shall be heard no more at 
all in thee: for thy mer- 
chants were the great men 
of the earth; for by thy 


v2 King the earth; "for with thy sorceries 
ys" ™* were all the nations deceived. *4 And 
xeh.xvii. Xin her was found the blood of pro- 
phets, and of saints, and of all that 
ytert4.  ¥ have been slain upon the earth. 
fand is 


omitted by all 
our ancient 
MSS 


ach, xi. 15. 


angel of Babylon’s ruin. And one strong 
angel took up a stone great as a mill- 
stone, and cast it into the sea, saying, 
Thus with a rush shall be thrown down 
Babylon the great city, and shall never 
be found any more (see Jer. li. 63, 64). 
And the sound of harpers and musicians 
and flute-players and trumpeters shall 
never be heard in thee any more, and 
every artisan of every art shall never 
be found in thee any more, and the 
sound of the millstone (sce Jer. xxv. 10) 
shall never be heard in thee any more, 
and the light of a lamp shall never 
shine in thee any more (still from Jer. 
xxv. 10), and the voice of the bridegroom 
and the bride shall never be heard in 
thee any more: hecause thy merchants 
were the great men of the earth, because 
in thy sorcery all the nations were de- 
ceived (sce Isa. xlvii. 9—12), And in her 
(the augel drops the address to the fallen 
city, and speaks out this last great cause 


XIX, 1+ After these things * I 


sorceries were all nations 
deceived. 24 And in her 
was found the blood of 
prophets, and of saints, 
and of all that were slain 
upon the earth. 

ATX. } And after these 
things I heard a great 





of her overthrow as a fact respeeting her) 
the blood of prophets and of saints was 
found and of all who have been slain on 
the earth (i.e. naturally, of all slain for 
Christ’s sake and His word. Compare the 
declaration of our Lord respecting Jeru- 
salem, Matt. xxiii. 35). 

Cu. XIX. 1—8.] The Churech’s song 
of praise at the destruction of Babylon. 
As each of the great events and judgments 
in this book is celebrated by its song of 
praise in heaven, so this also: but more 
solemnly and formally than the others, 
seeing that this is the great accomplish- 
ment of God’s judgment on the enemy 
of His Chureh. Compare ch. iv. 8 ff. 
introdneing the whole heavenly scenery : 
v. 9 ff, celebrating the worthiness of the 
Lamb to open the book: vii, 10 ff: xi. 
15 ff, on the elose fulfilment of God’s 
judgments at the sounding of the seveuth 
trumpet: xv. 3, on the introduction of 
the series of the vials: xvi. 5, on the 
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rotce of mtch people in 
heaven, saying, Alleluia ; 
Salvation, aud glory, and 
honour, and power, unto 
the Lord our God: 7 for 
true and righteous are his 
judgments: for he hath 
judged the great whore, 
which did corrupt 
earth with her fornication, 
and hath avenged the blood 
of his servants at her hand. 
3 And again they said, Al- 
leluia. And her smoke rose 
up for ever and ever. 4 And 
the four and twenty elders 
and the four beasts fell 





‘ments: for he hath judged the great 
the | 
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heard ¢ as it were a loud voice of a tse attour 
ancient MSS. 


great multitude in heaven, saying, 


VWallelujah ; the ?salvation and the &o.'.) 


& xii. 10. 


glory ¢ t belong unto our God : * for ¢ and ionsur 


isamifted by 
allour 
anciwal MSS, 
Thr Stnartic 
DIS. omits 
‘ i and the 
harlot, which did corrupt the earth , gory ote. 
aoe atl our 
with her fasnieation, and hath ,aryQ"s* 
s & xvi. 7. 
4 avenged the blood of his servants at a deut-zzxi. 


. ‘ 43. ch. vi. 10. 

her hand. % And again they said, #17. 
Hallelujah. And her smoke goeth eta xxxiv.t0. 
ch. Xiv. 11. & 
up for ever and ever. #And ‘the pai % Su. 


four and twenty elders and the four &y.l 


‘true and righteous are his judg- 


down aad worshipped God 
that sat on the throne, 
saying, Amen; Alleluia. 
& And a voice came out 
of the throne, saying, 
Praise our God, all ye 
his servants, and ye that 
Sear him, both small and 
great, *® And I heard as 


h Ps. exxsiv.1 & cxxrv.1. 





retributive justice shewn iu the pouring 
out of the third vial. 

After these things I heard as it were 
a great voice of much multitude in 
heaven, of people saying Hallelujah (the 
word so often found in the Psalter, 
‘Praise ye Jah,’ i.e. Jehovah. Perhaps 
it is hardly justifiable to lay, as Elliott 
has done, a stress on this Hebrew formula 
of praise being now first used, and to infer 
thence that the Jews are indieated as bear- 
ing a promiuent part in the following song. 
The formula must have passed, with the 
Psalter, into the Christian Church, being 
continually found in the Septuagint: and 
its use first here may be quite accounted 
for by the greatness and finality of this 
triumph. The form Alleluia, adopted by 
the Grecks and Latins from inability to 
express the Hebrew spelling, ought not to 
be retained in English, as it disguises the 
sacred uume, and thus obliterates the 
meaning of the word), the salvation and 
the glory and the might belong to our 
God: becavse true and just are His 
judgments: because He judged (the past 
tenses are atticipatory. Iu this case they 
ean be rendered by the simple past in 
English) the great harlot, which co. 


living-ereatures fell down and wor- 
shipped God that sitteth on the 
throne, saying, Amen; Hallelujah. gi chron. xvi. 
rf . 6. Neh.v. 
5 And a voice eame forth +t from the 
throne, saying, ® Praise our God, all 
ye his servants, [and] ye that fear 


lina, ‘both small and great. ®* And 
ich. 21,18. & xx.12. 


86. eh.v. 
13, & viii. 6. 
ch. v. 14. 

+ So lwo of our 
three oldeat 
MSS. the 
Sinattic read- 
ing, voices 
came out of, 
&e. 


k Ezek. i.9%. & xliii.2. ch. xiv. 2. 


rupted (whose habit it was to corrupt) 
the earth in (of the element of the cor- 
ruption) her fornication; and He exacted 
in vengeance the blood of His servants 
from her hand (so almost verbatim in 
2 Kings ix. 7, of the vengeance to be 
taken on Jezebel. The vengeance is con- 
sidered as a penalty exacted, forced, out 
of the reluctant hand: see also Gen. ix. 5; 
Ezek. xxxiii. 6). And a second time they 
said Hallelujah; and her smoke (of her 
burning, ch. xviii. 9) goeth up to the 
ages of the ages (this addition gives a 
reason for the praise, parallel with those 
introduced by beeause before). And the 
twenty-four elders and the four living- 
beings fell down and worshipped God 
who sitteth upon the throne, saying 
Amen; Hallelujah (thereby confirming 
the general song of praise of the great 
multitude). And a voice came forth from 
the throne (from perliaps gives more the 
direction than the aetual souree of the 
voice. It is useless to conjecture whose 
voice it is; but we may say that [on 
account of the expression our God] it is 
not that of the Lamb. Our Lord never 
spoke thus: compare John xx. 17, note) 
saying, Give praise to our God, all His 
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I heard as it were the voice of a 
great multitude, and as it were the 
voice of many waters, and as it were 
the voice of mighty thunderings, | 
lenxia57. Saying, Hallelujah: for } the Lord 
Rx. . Sree 
xi, God omnipotent reigneth. 7 Let us 
rejoice and exult, and give honour 


XIX. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice 
of many waters, and as 
the voice of mighty thun- 
derings, saying, Alleluia: 
for the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth. 7 Let us 
be glad and rejoice, and 
give honour to him: for 


mMatt.xxit2. to him: for ™the marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
8 And it was 


nPs.alvis, given "to her that she should be 


& xxv. lu. 
2 Cor. xi. 2, 
Eph. v. 32. 
eh. xxi. 2, 9. 







made herself ready. 


14, Ezek. xvi. 


the marriage of the Lamb 
is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. ® And 
to her was granted that 
she should be arrayed in 
fine linen, clean and white: 


10. chtii18. arrayed in fine linen, bright and “yor the fixe linen is the 


°for the 


o Ps, exsxii,9, PUTE : 


servants (sce Ps. exxxiv. 1), and ye 
that fear Him, the small and the great 
(see Ps. cxv. 13). And I heard as it 
were the voice of much multitude (sce 
yer. 1), and as it were the voice of many 
waters, and as it were the voice of strong 
thunders, saying, Hallelujah, because the 
Lord God Almighty reigneth. Let us 
rejoice and exult, and we will give the 
glory to Him; because the marriage of 
the Lamb is come (these words introduce 
to us trausitionally a new series of visions 
respecting the final consummation of the 
union between Christ and His Chureh, 
which brings about the end, ch. xxi. 1 ff: 
the solemn opening of which now imme- 
diately follows in vy. 11 ff This. series, 
properly speaking, includes in itself the 
overthrow of the kings of the carth, the 
binding of Satan, the thousand years’ 
reign, the loosing of Satan, the final over- 
throw of the enemy, and the general judg- 
ment: but is not cousummated except in 
the entire union of Christ and His with 
which the book coneludes. So that the 
past tenses are in a measure anticipatory. 

‘This figure, of a marriage between 
the Lord and His people, is too frequent 
and familiar to need explanation. Com- 
pare in the Old Test. Isa. liv. 1—8; Ezek. 
xvi. 7 tl: Hos. ii, 19 ft: and in the New 
"Pest. Matt. ix. 15 and note, xxi. 2 th, 
xxv. 1 i; John iii, 20; Eph. v.25. In- 
deed it penetrates almost every where the 
thonghts and language uscd respecting 
Christ and the Church), and His wife 
hath made herself ready (is complete in 
her adornment, as in next ver.). And 
it was given to her (lave we in these 


fine linen 
righteousness of the saints. 


righteousness of saints. 
9 4nd he saith unto me, 


is the 
9 And 





words still the voice of the celestial ehorus, 
or are they merely narrative, written in 
the person of the Seer himsclf? It seems 
tome that the latter alternative is ren- 
dered necessary by the fact of the expla- 
nation, “for the fine linen,” &c., being 
subjoined. Moreover the words “to her 
it was given” are the regular narrative 
formula of the book) that (a construction 
of St. John’s: so in John xvii. 4, “ehich 
Thou gavest me that I should do it;” 
ch. vi. 4, “given to him that he should 
take:” viii. 8.) she should be clothed 
in fine linen raiment, bright and pure 
(Grotins remarks that this is the grave 
adornment of a matron, not the osten- 
tations decking out of a harlot as be- 
fore described), for the fine linen gar- 
ment is (imports, sce Matt. xxvi. 26) 
the righteonsness of the saints (i.e. 
their pure and holy state, attained, as in 
the parallel deseription ch. vii. 14, is de- 
clared by the elder, by their having washed 
their robes and made them white iu the 
blood of the Lamb. The plural, righteous- 
nesses, is probably distributive, implying 
not many to each one, as if they were 
mercly good deeds, but one righteousness 
to each of the saints, enveloping bim as in 
a pure white robe of righteousness. Observe 
that here and every where, the white robe is 
not Christ’s righteousness imputed or put 
on, but the saints’ righteousness, by virtue 
ot being washed in His blood. It is theiz 
own; inherent, not imputed ; but their own 
Ly their part in and union to Tim). 
9,10.} The Bride in this blessed mar- 
riage being in fact the sum of the guests 
at its celebration, the discourse passes to 


7—11. 
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Write, Blessed ave they|he saith unto me, Write, ? Blessed p Matt, xxit, 2 


which are called unto the 


marriage supper of the 


Lamb. And he saith unto Marriage supper of the Lamb. 


are they whieh are called unto the 


auke xiv. 
15, 18. 


And 


me, These ave the trae say- he saith unto me, *These are the «chyt.5-& 
XX. @. 


ings of God. “tnd I felt 
at his feet to worship him. 


aAnd he said uato me, See | 


true sayings of God. 
at his feet to worship him. 


10 And I I fell rch, xxii, 8 
And he 


thon do it not: Iam thy snid unto me, 8 See thou do it not 3 8 Acts x. 26. & 


JSellow-serrant, and of thy 
brethren that have the tes- | 


Iam a fellow-servant of thine, and 


xiv. 14, 15. 
ch. xxii. @ 


timony of Jesus: worship Of thy brethren ‘that have the tes- tA dohn y. 1. 
God: for the testimony of timony of Jesus: worship God: for 


Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy. "1nd [saw heave the te 


their blessedness, and an assurance of the 
certainty of that which has been foretold 
respecting them. The Apostle, moved by 
these declarations, falls down to worship 
the angel, but is forbidden.— And he saith 
(who ? the only answer ready to our hand 
is, the angel of ch. xvii. 1. Some, as 
Ewald and Ebrard, suppose some one 
angel to have been constantly with St. 
John thronghout the visions: but there 
seems no reason for this) unto me, Write 
(see ch. xiv. 13) Blessed are they who are 
bidden (bear in mind, throughout, our 
Lord’s parables on this matter: Matt. 
xxii. 1 ff, xxv. 1 tf Our ch. tii. 20 fur- 
nishes us with a link binding on the spi- 
ritual import to the figure) to the supper 
of the marriage of the Lamb. And he 
saith to me (the solemn repetition of this 
formula shews that what follows it is a 
new and important declaration), These 
{sayings ] (sve eh. xvii. 17. If we under- 
stand that the speaker is the angel of eh. 
xvii. 1, then these sayings will most na- 
turally include the prophecies and revela- 
tions sinee then) are the true [sayings] 
of God (are the very truth of God, 
and shall veritably come to pass). And 
I fell down before his feet to worship 
him (out of an overweeniug reverence for 
one who had imparted to him such great 
things: see also ch. xxii. 8, where the 
same again takes place at the end of the 
whole revelation, and after a similar as- 
suranee. The angel who had thus gua- 
ranteed to bin, in the name of God, the 
certainty of these great revelations, seems 
to him worthy of some of that reverence 
which belongs to God Himself. The reason 
given by Disterdieck, that in both cases 
John imagined the Lord Himself to be 
spenking to him, is suflieiently contm- 


: stimony of Jesus is the spirit 
,of prophecy. 1ku And I saw heaven uch. xv.6. 


dicted by the plain assertion, here in ch. 
xvii. 1, and there in ch. xxil. 8 itself, that 
it was not a divine Person, but simply an 
angel); and he saith to me, Take heed 
not (to do it): Iam a fellow-servant of 
thine, and [a fellow-servant] of thy 
brethren who have the testimony of 
Jesus (as in ch, i. 2, xii. 17: on the 
former of which see note): worship God 
(the stress is on both words: let worship be 
reserved for Him), for (these words fol- 
lowing are those of the axgel, not of the 
Apostle, as Diisterdieck: ver. 8, and ch. v. 8, 
where the Apostle gives explanations, are 
no rule for this place, where the explana- 
tion of necessity comes from the speaker, 
whose reason for prohibiting the offered 
homage it renders) the testimony of Jesus 
(the genitive of Jesus is, as before, ob- 
jective : the testimony borze to Jesus by 
these fellow-servants, men and angels) is 
the spirit of prophecy (there is no real 
difficulty in this saying: no reason for de- 
stroying its force by making “ of Jesus” 
subjective, and “ the testimony of Jesus” 
to mean “the witness which proceeds from 
Jesus.’ What the angel says is this: 
Thou and I and our brethren are all 
“those who have the testimony of Jesus,” 
i.e. are witnesses to Jesus; and the way 
iu which we bear this witness, the sub- 
stance and essence of this testimony, is 
the spirit of prophecy; “we have all been 
made to drink into one Spirit.” This 
Spirit, given to me in that I shew thee 
these things, given to thee in that thou 
seest and art to write them, is the token 
that we are fellow-servants and brethren. 
It does not follow that every one of those 
“who have the testimony of Jesus” has, 
in the same distinguished degree, the 
Spirit of prophecy: but every such one 
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xenvi2, opened, and behold *a white horse ; 


and he that sitteth upon him [is] 
[tealled] ¥ Faithful and True, and | ful and True, and in right- 


+ Omitted in 
the Alexan- 


yas’. 7in righteousness he doth judge and 
amines make war, 124 His eyes [were as] 
bev, 9, flame of fire, and on his head were 
ech many diadems ; Shaving [{ names 


t These words 
are omitted 
by some of our 


MSS, 


disaisti2,8.134¢and clothed with a vesture dip- 

ped in blood: and his name is called 
1tAnd ‘the 
reiaiv.20." armies which are in heaven followed |/74 4” 


e John iw. 
1 John v. 7. 


©The Word of God. 


has the same Spirit, and that one Spirit, 
and no other, is the Spirit of prophecy). 

11—XXII. 5.) Tue Enp: beginning 
with the triumphal coming forth of the 
Lord and His saints to victory (vv. 
11—16), then proceeding with the great 
defeat and destruction of the beast and 
false prophet and kings of the earth (vv. 
17-21), the binding of Satan and the 
millennial reign (ch. xx. 1—6), the un- 
binding of Satan and his destruction and 
that of the deceired nations (xx. T—10), 
the great general judgment (xx. 11—15), 
and terminating with the vision of the new 
heavens and earth, and the glories of the 
new Jerusalem (xxi. 1—xxii. 5). 

11—16.] The triumphal coming forth 
of the Lord and His hosts to victory. 
And I saw heaven opened, and behold a 
white horse (the same words, including 
the five following, as in ch. vi. 2. It is 
wonderful that this striking identity, in a 
book where symbolism is so constant to 
itself, has not prevented the mistakes 
which have been made in interpreting that 
place. This horse and Rider are the same 
as there: the “conquering and to conquer” 
is on the point of its completion: the other 
horses and their riders, dark forms in His 
great world-long procession to victory, will 
now for ever vanish, and war and famine 
and pestilence be known no more), and 
He that sitteth upon him [called] faith- 
ful and true (sce ch. iii. 14), and in right- 
eousness He judgeth and warreth (both 
those acts being his eonceru in his present 
triumphant progress). His eyes [were as | 
a flame of fire (ch. i. 14 verbatim, again 
beyond question identifying Him), and 
upon His head many diadems (probably 


written, and] a name written, that 
by some“ no man knoweth, but he himself: 


XIX. 
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opened, and behold a white 
horse; and he that sat 
upon him was called Faith- 


eousness he doth judge and 
make war. %His eyes 
were as a flame of fire, 
and on his head were many 
crowns; and he had a name 
written, that no man knew, 
but he himself. 3 And he 
was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in biood: and his 
name is called The Word 
of God. 34 And the armies 
which were in heaven fol- 
upon white 


as He is King of Kings. Certainly these are 
not the crowns of the ten kings, as some say, 
for they are yet to be overthrown, ver. 19 ff. 
The crown of ch. vi. 2 has become mul- 
tiplied in the course of the subjection 
of the world to Him): having [names 
written (if these words are genuine, pro- 
bably the meaning is that the names were 
inscribed on the diadems, signifying the 
import of each), and] a name written 
(where, is not said. From this portion of 
the deseription regarding His Head, pro- 
bably on the Brow) which none knoweth 
except Himself (what name is indicated ? 
Certainly not that given below, ver. 13; 
nor ean these words mean that He Himself 
alone knows the mystery latent in that 
name. Nor again can we say that it is 
any of the names by which our blessed 
Lord is known to us already. But it is 
“my new name” of ch. iii, 12: some 
new and glorious name, indicative, as ap- 
pears from the context there, of the com- 
pleted union between Him and His people, 
aud of His final triumph. This name the 
Apostle saw written, but knew not its im- 
port: that, like the contents of the sealed 
book, being reserved for the day when He 
shall reveal it): and clothed in a vesture 
dipped in blood (see Isa. ]xiii. 2, 3: which 
is clearly in contemplation here, from our 
ver. 15 b. This being so, it is hetter per- 
haps to avoid the idea of His own blood 
heing in view): and His name is called, 
The Word of God (this title forms so plain 
a link between the Apocalypse and St. 
Jolin’s writings, where only it occurs, that 
varions attempts have been made by those 
who rejeet his authorship, to deprive it of 
that significance. I have discussed these 
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horses, clothed in fine him upon white horses, ® clothed in ¢ Mate, sii, 
linen, white and celean.! » , ss 1s se rive 
difadd Gaul: Of die anowils /UP® linen, white and pure. VB And &e% 


goeth a sharp sword, that | 


with it he should smite the’ 
nations: and he shall rule | 
them with a rod of iron: | 
and he treadeth the wine- 
press of the fiereeness and 
wrath of Almighty God. 
lind he hath on his 
vesture and on his thigh a 
name written, KING OF 
KINGS, AND LORD 
OF LORDS. 
saw an angel standing in 
the sun; and he cried with 
a loud voice, saying to all 
the fowls that fly in the 
midst of heaven, Come and 
gather yourselves together 
nuto the supper of the 
great God; ‘that ye 
may eat the flesh of kings, 


sword, that 


God. 


ture and on 





ye may eat 


in the Introduetion, § i. parr. 110, 111). 
And the armies which are in heaven 
(not the holy angels only, but the gloritied 
saints: “they that are with Him” of 
ch, xvii, 14, who are spoken of in re- 
ference to this very triumph, and are said 
to be “ealled and chosen and faithful’’) 
followed Him upon white horses, clothed 
in fine linen [raiment], white, pure 
(this elothing also speaks for the saints 
being ineluded in the triumphal proces- 
sion: see ver. 8, and ech. vi. 11), And 
out of His mouth goeth forth a sharp 
sword (sce ch. i. 16, ii. 12, 16), that with 
(as invested in or with) it He may smite 
the nations; and He (there is an em- 
phasis in this and the following clause 
on the word He, which however would be 
too strongly rendered by “‘himself”’) shall 
rule (see ch. ii. 27, xii. 5, and note) them 
(their component members) with a rod of 
iron: and He (and none other, as we know 
from Isa. Ixiii. 3) treadeth (it is His oftice 
to tread) the winepress of the wine of the 
fierceness of the wrath (of the ontbreak- 
ing of the anger: see on ch. xvi. 19) of 
Almighty God. And He hath upen His 
vesture and upon His thigh a namo 
written (i.e. most naturally, written at 
length, partly on the vesture, partly on the 
thigh itself; at the part where, in an 
equestrian figure, the robe drops from the 


the nations : 
with a rod of iron: and * he him- 
self treadeth the winepress of the 
fierceness f of the wrath of Almighty ts 4! ow 


bout of his mouth goeth a sharp » ba x.t 


2 Vhe-s. ii, gs, 
ch. i, 18, 


with it he may smite vu! 
and ‘he shall rule them i ts.i-2, 
& xi 5. 


k Isa. ixaii. 3. 
ch. xiv. 10, 


ancrent MSS, 


16 And the hath on his ves- 1 ver. 


his thigh a name writ- 


7 dnd riten, ™KING OF KINGS, AND "Es, 

LORD OF 
17 And I saw an angel standing 

in the sun; and he cried with a 

loud voiee, saying *® to all the fowls »rer.2. 

that fly m  mid-heaven, 

gather yourselves together 

tgreat banquet of God: 


eh. xvii. Vb 


LORDS. 


° Come, o Ezek. xxix. 
17. 
unto the 
18 P that, + 8 atl ou 


auctent MSS, 


the flesh of kings, and ?iio"* 


thigh. The usual way of taking the 
words is to suppose the and explanatory 
or definitive of the former words, “on 
His vesture,” and that on the part of 
it covering His thigh. Others imagine 
a sword, on the hilt of which the name 
is inscribed. But there is no trace of this 
in the text. Cicero describes “a beautiful 
figure of Apollo, on whose thigh was in- 
scribed in small silver letters the name of 
the artist, Myro:” and Pausanias speaks 
of the dedicatory inscription of a statue 
being engraved on its thigh), King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords (ch. xvii. 14), 

17—21.] Defeat and destruction of the 
beast aud the false prophet and the kings 
of the earth: preceded by (17, 18) an 
angelic proclamation, indicating the vast- 
ness of the slaughter. 

And I saw an (literally, one) angel 
standing in the sun (not only as the 
place of brightness and glory becoming the 
herald of so great a vietory, but also ns 
the central station in mid-ineaven for 
those to whom the call was to be made): 
and he cried with a great voice, saying 
to all the birds which fly in mid-heaven, 
Come, be gathered together (see, on the 
whole of this proclunation, Ezek, xxxix. 
17 ff, of which it is a close reprodne- 
tion: also Matt, xxiv. 28) to the great 
banquet of God, that ye may eat the 


qeh. xvi 16, 


& xvii. 18, Th 


ech. xvi. 13, H. army. 


t So the flex. 
andrine MS, 


(fae Parisian 


ts here de- 
ficient). In 
the others, th 
reading is 
very various. 


seh. xiiiazas. mark of the beast, and Sthem that 


tech. xx. 10. 
See Dan. vil 
ll. 


uch. xiv. 10, 
& Xx 8, 


x ver. 15. 


y ver. 17, 18, 
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the flesh of captains of thousands, 
and the flesh of strong men, and 
the flesh of horses, and of them that 
sit on them, und the flesh of all 
men, both free and bond, both small 
and great. 14 And I saw the wild- 
beast, and the kings of the carth,: 
and their armies, gathered together 
to make their war against him that 
sitteth on the horse, and against his 
20 And the beast was taken, 
and + those that were with him, the 
false prophet that wrought the mira- 
-cles in his presence, with whieh he 
deceived them that received the 


worshipped his image: ‘these two 
were cast alive into the lake of fire 
which "'burneth with brimstone. 
21 And the rest *were slain with 
the sword of him that sitteth upon 
the horse, the sword which pro- 
ceedeth out of his mouth: ¥ and all 





fire 


XIX. 19—21. 
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and the flesh of captains, 
and the flesh of mighty 
men, and the flesh of 
horses, and of them that 
sit on them, and the flesh 
of all men, both free and 
bond, both small and great. 
19 4nd I saw the beast, 
and the kings of the earth, 
and their arinies, gathered 
together to make war 
against him that sat on 
the horse, and against his 
army. 9 And the beast 
was taken, and with him 
the false prophet that 
wrought miracles before 
him, with which he deceived 
them that had received the 
mark of the beast, and 
them that worshipped his 
image. These both were 
east alive into a lake of 
burning with brim- 
stone. ?' dnd the remnant 
were slain with the sword 
of him that sat upon the 
horse, which sword pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth; 


flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains 
of thousands, and the flesh of strong 
men, and the flesh of horses, and of them 
that sit on them, and the flesh of all, 
free as well as bond, both small and 
great (this proclamation is evidently not 
to be pressed into a place in the prophecy, 
hor are its details to be sought in the in- 
terpretation, as has been done by Andreas 
and Primasius, who held the birds to be 
angels, and Brightnann, who holds them 
to be nations and churches. The insertion 
is nade, as above, to shew the greatness and 
universality of the coming slaughter). And 
I saw the wild-beast (cli. xiii. 1), and the 
kings of the earth and their armies 
gathered together (as above under the 
sixth vial, ch. xvi. 12 ff, on the fiehl of 
Harinngedon) to make their war (viz. 
that predicted above, ch. xvi. 14, xvii. 14) 
with Him that sitteth upon the horse 
and with his army (singular, probably 
as being ore, and having one lead, 
whereas they are many, and under various 
Icaders). And the beast was taken, and 


those with him (to wit, the false prophet, 
and the rest, ver. 21),—the false prophet 
whe wrought the miracles in his pre- 
sence (compare ch. xii. L1—17, by which 
it clearly appears that this false prophet 
is identical with that second beast), with 
which he deceived those whe received 
(not necessarily nor probably, who ad 
received, as A. V.) the mark of the beast 
and those who worshipped his image 
(compare ch. xiii. 14, 16): the twe were 
cast alive into the lake of fire which 
burneth with brimstone (viz. into Ge- 
henna, or hell properly so called, Matt. v. 
22; Luke vi. 23; where also, after the 
millenninm, Satan himself is cast, ch. xx. 
10, and, when their work is finally ac- 
complished, Death and Hadés, ib. 14 a. 
This lake of fire constitutes the second 
death, ib. Ld ob, xxi. 8. These only, and 
not the Lord’s human cuenies yet, are 
cast ito eternal punishment. The latter 
await the tinal judgment, ch. xx. 11 i). 
And the rest (the Avags and their armies) 
were slain with the sword of Him that 
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and all the fowls 
filled with their flesh. 

MN. 'ltad I saw an 
angel come down from 
heaven, having the 
of the bottomless pit and 
a great chain in his hand, 
21nd he laid hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and 
Satan, and bound him a 
thousand years, Sand cast 
him into the bottomless 


ewere 


key! 
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the fowls * were filled with their et. avi... 
flesh. 

XX. | And [ saw an angel eoming 
down out of heaven, @having’ the eb.i1s.¢ 
key of the abyss and a great chain 
in his hand, ? And he laid hold on 
’the dragon, the old serpent, which ><. te a 
js the devil, and Satan, and bound dude 
j him a thousand years,? and east him 


into the anyes and shut, and ‘sealed ¢ Da. ¥i.17. 


pit, and shut him up, and 
set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the na- 
tious no more, till the 
thousand years should be 
Sulfilled: and after that 
he must be loosed a little 
season. ‘4nd I saw 


over him, 


son. 





sitteth on the horse, whieh (sword) goeth 
forth out of His mouth (see Isa. xi. 4; 
2 Thess. ii.8. De Wette remarks, that it is 
a hint of the spiritual nature of this vietory, 
that no battle seems actually to take place, 
but the Lord [imself, as in 2 Thess., de- 
stroys the adversaries with the sword out of 
His own mouth. But clearly a/Z must not 
be thus spiritualized For if'so, what is this 
gathering? what is indieated by the coming 
forth of the Lord iu glory aud majesty ? 
Why is His personal presence wanted for 
the vietory?): and all the birds were 
satiated with their flesh. 

Cu. XX. 1—10.] Tue victory ovER 
Saran. The next enemy now remaining 
is the Arch-fiend himself; who had giveu 
his might and his throne and great power 
(ch. xiii, 2) to the beast: whose instru- 
ments the other enemies were. The blow 
given to him by their overthrow is followed 
by his binding and incarceration for 1000 
years (vv. 1—8): during which period the 
Saints live and reign “with Christ, and 
judge the world, and the first resurrection 
takes pluece (vv. 4—6). But his malice 
and his power are not yet at au end. One 
final effort is permitted him at the end 
of that time (ver. 7), and he once more 
suceeeds in deceiving the nations (ver. 8), 
who come up against the camp of the 
saints, and are destroyed by fire from 
heaven (ver. 9). He is then cast into the 
Inke of tire with the beast and false pro- 
phet, there to be tormented for ever 
(ver. 10). 


that he deceive the na- ach xvi. 
tions no more, till the thousand 
years shall be fulfilled ; 
that he must be loosed a httle sea- 
4And I saw * thrones, and Spe ® 


1. ver, 8. 


and after 


Matt, xix. 23. 
Luke xxii. 30, 


And I saw an angel coming down out 
of heaven (not Christ himself, as many 
suppose, nor the Holy Spirit, as others: 
but a veritable angel, as always before in 
this book) having the key of the abyss (of 
hell, the abode of the devil and his angels: 
see ch. ix. 1. For this abyss apparently is 
distinet from the lake of fire, a further and 
more dreadful place of punishment: see on 
ver. 10. This key had been for the 
purposes of God’s judgments given to 
Satan (Abaddon, Apollyou), and by him 
the loeusts were let forth, ch. ix. 1—11. 
Now it is entrusted to other hands, and for 
another purpose), and a great chain in (so 
in English: in the Greck, resting on, 
hanging upon, as a ehuin naturally would 
be) his hand. And he laid hold of the 
dragon (already well known from ch, xii. 
3 1%, 9; sill, 2, 4; xvi. 13), the ancient 
serpent (see ch. xii 9), who is the devil 
and Satan, and bound him a thousand 
years, and cast him into the abyss, and 
shut and sealed over him (shut the oor 
or cover at the top, and sealed it down. 
Notice, that the same absolute use of the 
verb “¢o seal” in the active is found in 
John iii, 33, and apparently there only), 
that he deceive the nations no more, 
until the thousand years shall be ac- 
complished : after that he must (accord- 
ing to the necessity of God’s purposes) 
be. loosed for a little time (see helow, 
yer. 7 

pal The Millennial reign. 
saw thrones (combine Dan. vii. 


And I 
9, and 
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f1cor.vi2,3. they sat upon them, and ‘judgment 


was given unto them: 


ech.vio. &the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and 
nensiiiaz. for the word of God, and ® which 


ich. xiii. 15, 
16. 


k Rom. viii. 17. 
2 Tim. ii. 12, 
ch. v. 10. 


the rest of the dead 


again until the thousand years were 
finished. This is the first resurrec- 
6 Blessed and holy is he that 


tion. 


Matt. xix. 28), and they sat upon them 
(who? the Apostles, as in Matt. xix. 28: 
the Saints, as in 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3; notice 
well, that there is nothing to hinder this 
in the souls of the saints not being seen 
till the next clause: for there is no mark 
of temporal sequence connecting the two 
verses: nay, such an idea is precluded by 
the specification at the end of ver. 4, that 
those very sonls'of the saints are they who 
reigned with Christ, and were His assessors 
in reigning and judging, during this time), 
and judgment (the act and decision of 
judgment) was given to them (so iu 
Dan. vii. 22, “ Until the ancient of days 
came, and judgment was given to the 
saints of the Most High.’ That is, they 
were constituted judges), And I saw the 
souls of them who had been beheaded 
(literally, smitten with the axe) on ac- 
count of the testimony of Jesus and on 
account of the word of God (see ch. i. 9), 
and (of those) the which did not worship 
(during lite) the beast nor yet his image, 
and did not receive the mark (mentioned 
ch. xiii. 16) on their forehead and upon 
their hand: and they lived (i.e. “ lived 
again ;” and, as the aet is presently de- 
scribed as the first resurrection, with their 
bodies, perfect and complete) and reigned 
with Christ (took part in Ilis Kingdom: 
see ch.i, 6; 2 Tim. ii. 12: also 1 Cor.iv. 8 
und note) @ thousand years (it wonld cer- 
tainly appear that this reigning includes 
the office of judgment. Many iuterpreters 
suppose that these saints are the juded : 
but there is nothing in the context, nor 
in other parts of Scripture, to favour this 
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did not worship the beast, ‘neither 
his image, neither received his mark 
upon their forehead and on their 
hand; and they lived and * reigned 
with Christ a thousand years. 


XX. 


REVISED. AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was 
given unto them: and I 
saw the souls of them that 
were beheaded for the wit- 
ness of Jesus, and for the 
jword of God, and which 
jhad not worshipped the 
beast, neither his image, 
neither had received his 
mark upon their fore- 
heads, or in their hands; 
| and they lived and reigned 
|with Christ a thousand 
|years. ® But the rest of 
the dead lived not again 
until the thousand years 
were finished, This is the 
Jirst resurrection. © Blessed 


and I saw 


5 But 
lived not 





idea. Nay, it is expressly negatived by 
our Lord’s saying in John v. 24: “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, That he who 
heareth my word, and believeth on Him 
that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed from death unto life’’), The rest 
of the dead lived not (again, as above) 
until the thonsand years be completed, 
This is the first resurrection (remarks on 
the interpretation of this passage will be 
fonnd in the Introduction, § v. par. 33. 
It will have been long ago anticipated 
by the readers of this Commentary, that 
1 cannot consent to distort its words 
from their plain sense and chronological 
place in the prophecy, on account of any 
considerations of difficulty, or any risk of 
abuses which the doctrine of the millenninm 
may bring with it. Those who lived next 
to the Apostles, and the whole Church for 
300 years, understood them in the plain 
literal sense: and it is a strange sight in 
these days to see expositors who sre among 
the first in reverence of antiquity, com- 
placently casting aside the most eogent in- 
stance of unaniinity which primitive anti- 
quity presents. As regards the text itself, 
no legitimate treatment of it will extort 
what is known as the spiritual interpreta- 
fion now in fashion. If, ina passage where 
two resurrections are meutioned, where 
certain souls lived at the first, and the 
rest of the dead lived only at the end of 
a specified period after that first,—if in 
such a passage the first resurrection may 
be understood to mean spiritual rising with 
Christ, while the secoud means literal 
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and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrec- 
tion: on such the second 
death hath no power, but 
they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and 
shall veign with him a 
thousand years. 7 And 
when the thousand years 
are expired, Satan shalt 
be loased out of his prison, 
Sand shall go out to de- 
ceive the nations which are 
tn the four quarters of the 
earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together to 
battle: the number of 
whom is as the sand of the 
sea. % dnd they went up 
on the breadth of the earth, 
and compassed the camp of 
the saints about, and the 


deeeive the 


rising from the grave ;—then there is an 
end of all significance in language, and 
Seripture is wiped out as a definite testi- 
mony to any thing. If the first resur- 
tion is spiritual, then so is the second, 
which I suppose none will be hardy cnough 
to maintain: but if the second is literal, 
then so is the first, which in common with 
the whole primitive Church and many of 
the best moderu expositors, I do maintain, 
and receive as an article of faith and hepe). 
Blessed (sce ch. xiv. 13, xix. 9) and holy 
is he that hath part in (the expression 
is peculiar to St. John) the first resurrec- 
tion: over such persons the second death 
(ch. ii. 11, xxi. 8: and bear in mind what 
is said of our Lord Himself, Rom. vi. 9) 
hath not power, but they shall be priests 
of God and of Christ, and they [shall 

reign with Him (Christ) a (or, the 

thousand years, 

7—10.] Loosing of Satan at the end of 
the millennium: gathering together and 
destruction of the nations: final con- 
demnation of Satan. 

And when the thonsand years are com- 
pleted, Satan shall he loosed out of his 
prison (sce ver. 3. The prophetic future 
is here used: but in ver. 9 the historic form 
with past tenses is resumed), and shall go 
forth to deceive the nations which are in 
the four corners of the earth (there will 
be nations on carth besides the saints reign- 
ing with Christ, who during the binding of 
Satan have been qniet and willing subjects 
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hath part in the first resurrection : 

on such 'the second death hath no tep. iin 
power, but they shall be ™ priests of ™5ao'¢: 
God and of Christ, ®and shall reign 
with him a thousand years. 
when the thousand years are ex- 

pired, ° Satan shall be loosed out of ever? 

his prison, Sand shall go forth ? to p vers, 10. 
nations which are in the 

four corners of the earth, 4 Gog and aFzk-xxxvii. 


ch.i.6. & 
v.10, 
nverwh 


7 And 


XxiX. 1. 


Magog, ‘to gather them together to ren. svi... 
the war: the number of whom is as 

the sand of the sea. %*% And they «ta.yiiis. 
went up on the breadth of the earth, 
aud compassed the eamp of the 
saints about, and the beloved city: 


xxxviii. 0, 16, 
22. & xxxix. 


of the Kingdom, but who on his being let 
loose are again subjected to his tempta- 
tions, which stir them into rebellion against 
God), Gog and Magog (compare Ezek. 
xxxvili. and xxxix. thronghout. This which 
is here prophesied is the great final fulfil- 
ment of those chapters. And the names 
Gog and Magog, taken from those, had 
been used in the rabbinical books to signify 
the nations which should in the latter days 
come upto Jerusalem against the Messiah. 
So the Jerusalem Targum on Num. xi. 27, 
“At the end of the last days, Gog and 
Magog and their armies shall go up to 
Jerusalem, and shall fall by the hands of 
Messiah the king, &e.” This name Magog 
occurs Gen. x. 2, as that of a son of 
Japhet, in company with brethren whose 
names mostly belong to northern and north- 
eastern nations: Gomer (Kinmerians), 
Madai (Medians), Meshech (Muscovites), 
&e. With these however are joined in 
Ezek. xxxviii. 5, Persians, Ethiopians, Li- 
byans, Josephus renders the word Scy- 
thians, and so Jerome: Suidas, “ Persians.” 
It seems to be a general name for the 
northern nations, and Gog, if at least we 
may follow th eanalogy ot Ezekiel, xxxviii. 
2, is their prince) to gather them together 
to the (well-known) war: of whom the 
number | of them | is as the sand of the sea, 
And they went up (the historical past 
tense is here resumed) upon the breadth of 
the earth (i.c. entirely overspread it) and 
encompassed the camp of the saints, and 
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+ from God is 
omitted by 
the Aleran- 
drine MS, 
and rartously 
inserted by 
thore later 
MSS. which 
read tt. The 
Sinaitic MS, 
omits from 
fire here to 
fire in the 
next verse. 

t ver. 8. 

uch. xix, 20, 

x ch. xiy.1u,11, 


y 2 Pet. iii. 7, 
16,11, 
ch. axi. 1. 
z2 Dan. ii. 85. 


+ So our tica 
oldest MNS, 

ach. xix. 5. 

¢ So the Alex. 
andrine, and 
almost all 
other MSS. 
The Sinaitic 
reads, upon 
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and fire eame down + out of heaven, 
and devoured them. 10 And the 


devil their deceiver was cast into! 
the lake of fire and brimstone, 


“where also are the wild-beast and 
the false prophet. And they * shall 
be tormented day and night for ever 
and ever. 

ll And I sawa great white throne, 
and him that sitteth on it, from 
whose face ¥the earth and the hea- 
ven fled away; 7 and there was 
found no plaee for them. J? And J 
saw the dead, + the * great and the 
small, standing before + the throne ; 
®and books were opened: and an- 
other © book was opened, which is 
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beloved city: and fire came 


|down from God out of 


heaven, and devoured them. 
10 dud the devil that de- 


leeived them was cast into 


the lake of fire and brim- 
stone, where the beast and 
the false prophet are, and 
shall be tormented day and 
aight for ever and ever. 
Ndnd [ saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat 
on it, from whose face the 
earth and the heaven fled 
away; and there was found 
no place for them. 32 And 
I saw the dead, small and 


great, stand before God; 


and the books were opened: 
and another took was 
opened, which is the hook 
of life : and the dead were 


the throne, 
b Dan vii. 10. 
c Ps. Ixix. 28, 
Dan. xii. 1. 


the book of Iie: 


Phib iv.3. ch. iii, 6. & xiii. 8. & xxi. 27, 


the beloved city (by these two is probably 
meant one and the same thing, the and 
being explanatory; or at all events the 
camp minst be conceived as ‘surrounding 
and defending the city. The beloved city 
is Jerusalem (see Ps.Ixxvill.68; Ixxxvii. 2): 
not the zew Jerusalem, but the earthly eity 
of that name, which is destined to play so 
glorious a part in the latter days). And 
there came down fire out of heaven) (so 
in Ezek, in reif.), and devoured them: and 
the devil that deceiveth them (the present 
participle merely designates: the devil 
their deceiver) was cast into the lake of 
fire and brimstone, where also are the 
beast and the false prophet (ch. xix. 20). 
And they shall be tormented by day and 
by night to the ages of the ages. 
11—15.) The general judgment. And 
I saw a great white throne (creat, in 
dstinction from the thrones before men- 
tioned, ver. -f: white, as seen in purest 
light, and symbolizing the most  blame- 
less justice), and Him that sitteth on it 
(viz. God: the Father: see ch. iv. 3, 
xxi.o. It is necessary to keep to the well- 
known formula of the book in interpreting 
Him that sitteth on it, even though 
some expressions and sayings seem better 
to belong to the Son. Be it also remem- 
bered that it is the Father who giveth all 


and the dead 





judgment to the Son: and though He 
Himself judgeth no man, yet He is ever 
deseribed as present in the judgment, and 
mankind as judged before Him. We need 
not find in this view any difficulty, or dis- 
erepauey with such passages as Matt. xxv. 
31, seeing that our Lord himself says in 
eh. ill. 21, «2... sat down with my Father 
on His throne.” Nor need we be surprised 
at the sayings of our Lord, sueh as that in 
eh. xxi. 6 b, being uttered by him that 
sitteth on the throne. That throne is now 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, ch. 
xxii. 1. Compare also ch. xxi. 22), from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled, 
and place was not found for them (these 
words again seem to indieate the presenee 
of One who has not hitherto appeared : 
whereas Christ in glory has been long pre- 
sent on earth. This fleeing away of heaven 
and earth is elsewhere deseribed as their 
consumption by fire, 2 Pet. ii, 10-12. 
Both deseriptions indieate the passing away 
of their present corruptible stateand change 
toa state glorions and incorruptible). And 
I saw the dead (viz. the “rest of the dead” 
of ver, 5: those who rose as deseribed below, 
ver. 13), the great and the small, stand- 
ing before the throne, and books were 
opened (sce Dan. vii. 10), and another 
book was opened which is [the book] of 
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Judged out of those things’ wore judeed out of those things 


which were written in the 
books, according to their 
works. 
gave up the dead which 
were in it; aad death and 
hell delivered up the dead 


the sea 


they were judged every man 
according to their works. 
M dad death and hell were 
cast into the lake of fire. 


This is the seeond death. | the lake of fire. 


15 And whosoerer was not 


tad the sea “aceording to thetr works. 
gave 
were In it; 


which were written in the hooks, 


13 And 4 der. xvii. 19, 
& veri 1M 
Mitowb 2 





up the dead = which 


fand death and Hadés 


ver, 15, 


which were ia them: and delivered up the dead which were ¢ +s 


in them: fand they were judgede cer... 
each aecording to their works. !* And 
Sdeath and Hadés were east mto ¢1 Cor. xv. 


26, 54, 55. 


' This is the second nver.6. 


ch. xxi. 8. 


found written in the book leath, [t even] the lake of fire. 15 And + 0 at ow 
of life was cast into the Whosoever was not found written in 


lake of fire. 

AAT. Udnd Isawa new | 
heaven and @ new earth: 
for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed 
away; and there was no 
more sea. ? And I John 


lake of fire. 


away ; 





MSS. whatever. 


life (Diisterdieck remarks that the order of 
proceedings indicated seems to be that the 
contents of the books in which were written 
the works of men indieated whether they 
were to be found in the book of life. But 
this could hardly be: forin that case, what 
need for the book of life at all? Rather 
should we say that those books and the 
book of life bore independent witness to 
the fact of men being or not being among 
the saved: the one by inference from the 
works recorded: the other by inscription 
or non-inscription of the name in the list. 
So the ‘books’? would be as it were the 
vouchers for the book of life): and the 
dead were judged out of the things 
written in the books according to their 
works (retl.: and 2 Cor. v. 10). And the 
sea gave forth the dead that were in her, 
and Death and Hades (see ch. i. 18, vi. 8) 
gave forth the dead which were in them 
(i.e. all the dead, buried and unburied, rose 
again), and they were judged each accord- 
ing to their (his) works. And Death and 
Hades were cast into the lake of fire 
(Death and Hadés are regarded as two 
demons, enemies of God. So in I Cor. xv. 
26. “ The last enemy that shalt be de- 
stroyed is death?” and in Isa. xxv. 8: Heb. 
and A. V., “Tle will swallow up death in 
victory,” eompare 1 Cor. xv. Of. Hadés, 


e fsa. hi. dl. 


ancient MSS, 


‘the book of lifeiwas east into the ich xis.2. 


AXI. 1 And *T saw a new heaven atss.tay,17. 
and a new earth: ° for the first hea- 2st is 
ven and the first earth were passed 
and the sea is 
*And I tsaw ‘the holy city, 


no more, 


+ John is 
new: omitted by alt 


Gal. iv.26. Heb. xi. 10. & xii. 22. & xiii 14. cho inde. 


as in ch. vi. 8, is Death’s follower and the 
receiver of his prey. The punishinent of 
sin is inflicted on both, beeause both are the 
offspring of, and bound up with sin). This 
is the second death, the lake of fire (thus 
then our Lord’s saying, ch. ii, 11, and that 
ofthe Apostle in onr ver. 6, are explained. 
As there is a second and higher life, so 
there is also a second and deeper death. 
And as after that life there is no more 
death [eh. xxi. +], so after that death 
there is no more life, ver. 10; Matt. xxv. 
41). And if any was not found written 
in the book of life, he was cast into the 
lake of fire (there was no intermediate 
state). 

Cu. XXI. 1—XX. 5.) The new hea- 
vens and new earth: the glories of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. The whole of the 
things deseribed in the remaining portion 
of the book are subsequent to the general 
judgment, and descriptive of the consin- 
mation of the triumph and bliss of Christ’s 
people with Him in the eternal kingdom of 
God, This eternal kingdom is situated on 
the purified and renewed earth, become 
the blessed habitation of God with his 
glorified people. And I saw a new hea- 
ven anda new earth: for the first heaven 
and the first earth were departed: and the 
sea exists no longer (sce on the whole, Isa. 
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Jerusalem, coming down out 
sa. liv. 5. i y y y d 
oR heaven from God, prepared 4 as 
2 Cor. xi. 2. 


bride adorned for 


her 
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of | saw the holy city, new 

| Jerusalem, coming down 
# Jrom God out of heaven, 
husband. prepared as a_ bride 


3 And I heard a great voiee out of adorned for her husband. 


t Srourottet + the throne saying, Behold, ° the 
elev ssel 1 tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he + will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and he shall be 


xlii. 7. 
2 Cor. vi. 16. 
ch. vii. 15. 

+ The Sinaitic 
MS. has he 


rhea aie. s God with them, their God. 4' And 
toodis | ¢ [God] shall wipe away every tear 


the Sinattic 
and many 
later MSS. 


54. ch. xz. 


ich. iv.2,% 8 


¢t unto me ia 
amitted by 
the dlexran- 
drine and 
many later 
BISS. Ich. xix. 9. 


Ixv. 17. The vision does not necessarily 
suppose the annihilation of the whole crea- 
tion, but only its passing away as to its 
outward and recognizable form, and re- 
newal to a fresh and more glorious one. 
And though not here stated on the surface, 
it is evident that the method of renewal is 
that deseribed in 2 Pet. iii. 10 ff; viz. a 
renovation by fire. This alone will aecount 
for the unexpeeted and interesting feature 
liere introduced, viz. that the sea exists no 
longer. Fer this the words mean [see 
ver. 4], and not as Diisterdieck, that the 
{furmer] sea, as well as the former heaven 
and earth, had passed away). And I saw 
the holy city, new Jerusalem (see espe- 
cially Gal. iv. 26, and note), coming down 
out of heaven from God (Schéttgen quotes 
from the remarkable Jewish book Sohar, 
“Qabbi Jeremias said, The Holy Blessed 
God shall renew the world, and shall build 
Jerusalem, so as to make it eome down 
from heaven into the midst of the world, 
so that it even shall be destroyed ’’), pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband 
(as in our common discourse, so here with 
the Evangelist, the name of the muterial 
city stands for the community formed by 
its inhabitants. But it does not follow in 
his case, any more than in ours, that. both 
material city and inhabitants have nota 
veritable existence: nor can we say that 


from their eyes; and &there shall 
gitorxv.23, be no more death, "neither sorrow, 
» nor erying, nor pain: for the former 
_ things are passed away. 
var. that sitteth upon the throne said, 
kis xiiti1@ K Behold, I make all things new. 


j* And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he 
will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their 
God. ‘4 And God shall 
wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things 
are passed away. § And 
he that sat upon the throne 


5 And ‘he 





And he saitht, Write: for these | saia, ekolie: E amake-ail 


| things new. And he said 


the glorious description of it, presently to 
follow, applies only to them. On the figure, 
see Isa. Ixi. 1O—Ixii. 5). And I heard a 
great voice out of the throne saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle (i.e. dwelling; the 
allusion being to the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, in whieh God dwelt in symbol 
only) of God is with men, and He shall 
dwell (tabernacle) with them, and they 
shall be his people (literally, peoples, 
plural: because, as in ch. xxi. 24, many 
nations shall now partake in the blessed 
fulfilment of the promise), and He shall 
be God with them (the name Emmanuel, 
God with us, first then being realized in 
its full significance), their God (so the an- 
cient promises are fulfilled, Exod. xxix. 45; 
Lev. xxvi. 11; Ezek. xxxvii. 27) And 
[God] shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes (reff.): and death shall exist 
no longer (ch. xx. 14), and (Gr. nor) 
mourning (Isa. lxv. 19) and (nor) erying 
and (nor) pain shall exist no longer: be- 
cause the first (former state of) things 
are passed away. And He that sitteth on 
the throne (see note ch. xx. 11) said, Be- 
hold, I make all things new. And he 
(probably the angel, or voice from heaven, 
that gave the Seer similar commands be- 
fore, xiy. 13, xix. 9. This seems probable 
on aceount of the change to the formula 
he saith, as well as from the nature of the 
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unto me, Write: for these 


words are true and faith- 


Jul, 8 And he said uato 
me, It ts done. Io am 
ellpha and Omega, the 


beginning and the end, I 
will give unto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of 
the water of life freely. 
7 He that orercometh shall 
inherit all things; and I 
will be his God, and ke 
shall be my san. * But 
the fearful, and unbeliev- 


ing, and the abominable, . 


and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and 
and idolaters, and adi 
liars, shall have their part 
in the lake whieh burneth 
with fire and brimstone : 


i 
SOrcerers, 
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words are faithful and true. 6& And 
he said unto me, + ™ They are ful- 
filled. "ZL am the Alpha and the 
Omeea, the beginning and the end. 
°T will give unto him that is athirst 
of the fountain of the water of life 
freely. 7 He that overcometh shall o Te sit, 
inherit t these things; and PI will e049 
be to him a God, and he = shall 


+ So the Alexr- 
aadzine MS, 
The Sinastee 
and many 
later MSS. 
read merely, 

T ain become 
the Alpha, 
&e. 


meh. xvi. 17. 
u sn RK 








VR K vil 47, 
chy xxvi. 17. 
2 deine vii. 
Le 





be"to me a son. 84 Bat the fear- eres. 
ful, and  unbeleving, and the Pies ine 
polluted with abominations, and Gah 
murderers, and formeators, and sor- 1 in va, 
eerers, and idolaters, and all lars, ch ssi.2s. 


shall have their part in ‘the lake © eb.xx.1415. 
which burneth with fire and brim- 


which is the second death. 
9 dud there came unto me 
one of the seven angels 
which had the seven vials 
Jull of the seven last 
plagues, and talked with 
me, saying, Cone hither, 
Twill shew thee the bride, 


stone, 


Sthe 
seven 





command: for we have “said to me” re- 


suined immediately with the I, leaving no 
doubt Who speaks) saith, Write: because 
these words are faithful and true. And 
He said to me (viz. He that sitteth upon 
the throne), They are fulfilled (viz. these 
sayings: or, but I prefer the other, a@/Z 
things). I am (or, I have become the 
Alpha, &c.: see margiu) the Alpha and the 
Omega (see above, ch. i. 8), the beginning 
and the end (* the Unchangeable and Ever- 
lasting One, by Whom the old was and the 
new shall be, by Whom the old is faltilled 
in the new, and with it all hope and 
all promise.” De Wette) To him that 
thirsteth I will give of the fountain of 
the water of life freely (eompuare ch. vii. 
17, and reff. Isa. and John: compare also 
Matt. v. 6). He that conquereth shall 
inherit these things (the glories to be 
shewn in the heavenly Jerusilem), and IT 
will be to him [a) God, and he shall be 
to me a son (this will be the full perform- 
ance to the sons of God of the promise in 
2 Kings vii. 14: which being first made to 
Solomon, reccived its chief fulfilment in 


Vou. II. 


vials 


which is the second death. 
9 And there eame unto me one of 
seven angels which 


had the s eh. xv.1,6,7 


and were full of the 


seven last plagues, and talked with 
me, saying, 


Come hither, I will 


the great Son of David and of God [ Heb. 
i. 5}, and now in Him to them that are 
Hlis). But to the cowardly (the contrast 
to them that conquer: the “ drawers 
black” of Heb. x. 388: those who shrink 
timidly from the conflict), and the unbe- 
lievers, and the polluted with abomina- 
tions (those who have partaken of the 
abounnations in ch. xvii. 4,—of idolatries, 
&c.), and murderers, and fornicators, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all the false 
(i.e. all liars), their part (shall be] in the 
lake that burneth with fire and hrim. 
stone, which is the second death (sce the 
relt.). 

9—XXII. 5.] More particular descrip- 
tion of the heavenly Jerusalem. And 
there came one of the seven angels which 
had the seven vials, who (viz. the angels, 
however strange it may seem: bnt thus it 
necessarily is in the ancient original text) 
were full of the seven last plagues (one of 
these angels lad before shewu the Apostle 
the great harlot, ch. xvii. 1. The contrast 
to that vision is maintained throughout 
these opening verses), and he talked with 
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toh. xix. 7. 
ver. 2. S 
the Lamb. 1% And he carried me 
uch. away "in the spirit toa great and. 
A xvii. 3. wy 7 


t+ So all our 
ancient MSS. 
x Ezek. xiviil. 


REVELATION. 


shew thee ‘the bride, the wife of 


high mountain, and shewed me +* the 
holy city Jerusalem, coming down 


XXI. 
AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


the Lamb's wife. 1 dnd 
he carried me away in the 
spirit to a great and high 
mountain, and shewed me 
that great city, the holy 
| Jerusalem, descending out 


ver. 2, : (of heaven from God, 
yehoxsis, out of heaven from God, '¥ having "having the glory of 
ver. 23. 


the glory of God: and her bnight- 
ness was lke unto a stone most pre- | 
cious, as it were to a jasper stone 
clear as erystal; 12 having a wall 
zkzexw xvii oreat and high, having ? twelve 
, gates, and at the gates twelve angels, 
and names written thereon, which 


God: and her light was 
like unto a stone most pre- 
cious, even like a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal; 
“and had a wall great 
and high, and had twelve 
gates, and at the gates 
twelve angels, and names 
written thereon, which are 
‘the names of the twelre 





are the names of the twelve tribes ! bes niiie chonlren of 


a Ezex. xlviii. 


gates ; 


and on the west three gates. 


me, saying, Hither, I will shew thee 
(hitherto verbatim as in ch. xvii. 1) the 
bride, the wife of the Lamb (here likewise 
note the contrast to the sueceeding con- 
text in eh. xvii. 1,—in the faithfulness and 
purity implicd in these words), And he 
carried me away in the spirit (ch. xvii. 3) 
to (as they say in some parts of England, 
on to, combining motion towards and posi- 
tion upon) a mountain great and high (so 
likewise when the vision of the heavenly 
eity is vouchsafed to Ezekiel, Ezek. xl. 1, 2), 
and shewed me the holy city Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God 
(this vision had begun in ver. 2, but the 
Apostle is now earricd to this “ speenlar 
mount ” to have a nearer and fuller view 
of it. The eity must not be conceived of 
as on or covering the mountain, but as 
seen descending to a spot close by it: so 
in Ezek. xl. 2, whetber we read “by” or 
“npon” as in our margin), having the 
glory of God (i.e. not merely brightness 
of a divine and celestial kind, but the glo- 
rious presenee of God Uimself, the She- 
chinah, abiding tn her: see ver. 23: also 
ch. xv.8): her brightness (the brightness, 
from ver, 23, is the effeet of the divine 
glory shining in her) [was] like to a ston> 
most precious, asit were to ajasper stone, 
crystal-clear (see this “ crystallizing” 
jasper discussed in uote on ch. iv. 3. 


of the sons of Israel: 184 on the east: Zsraed: 3 on the east three 
three gates; on the north 
on the south three gates; 


three gates; on the north three 
gates; on the south three 
gates; and on the west 
uu And | three gates. 4 And the 


Ebrard thinks it is the diamond): having 
a wall great and high, having [also | 
twelve gates (see Nzek. xlviii. 30 ff, where 
the same features are found in the deserip- 
tion), and at the gates twelve angels and 
names inscribed (contrast to the names of 
blasphemy, ch. xvii. 3), which are the 
names of the twelve tribes of the sons of 
Israel (it does not follow from this deserip- 
tion either, 1. that the augels must neces- 
sarily be guardians, seeing that no foes 
remain to be guarded against: they are for 
the completeness and adormment of the 
city after the idea of a beautiful fortress, 
adopted to set it forth :—or, 2. that, as in 
the Jewish buoks, eaeh gate is to be ima- 
gined as used by each tribe: the twelve 
tribes of Israel represent the whole people 
of God, and the city the eneampment of 
Israel: see below). From (on tlie side 
entering from) the sun-rising three gates 
(Joseph, Benjamin, Dan, in Ezek. xtviii. 
32. In eh. vii. 6, Manasseh is substituted 
for Dan, which is omiited. See there), 
from the north three gates (Reuben, 
Judah, Levi), from the south three gates 
(Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun), from the sun- 
setting three gates (Gad, Asher, Naplitali : 
Ezek. ibid. In) Nuaubers i, the order of 
encampment is thus set down: ast,— 
Judah, Issachar, Zebulun; Sowth,—Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Gad: West,—Ephraim, Ma- 
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wali of the eity had twelve 
Jonndations, and in them 
the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb. 
lind he that talked with 
me had a golden reed to 
measure the city, and the 
gates thereof, aad the wall 
thereof. '8 And the city 
lieth foursquare, and the 
length is as large as the 
breadth: and he measured 
the city with the reed, 
twelve thousand furlongs. 


REVELATION. 


AUTIIORIZED VERSION 


the wall of the «ty had 
foundation-stones, and? 
the +ttwelve names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb. !% And he 
ithat talked with me Chad f+ for a 
measure a golden reed, to measure 
the city, and the gates thereof, and 
the wall thereof. 16 And the city 
lieth foursquare, and the length is 
as great as the breadth: and he 
measnred the city with the reed, 


REVISED. 
twelve 
upon them 


1005 


b Mth. xyes. 
Gan iu. 
Eph. ii 26, 

+ Soall aur 
anevent MSS, 


¢ Ezek. x1. 3, 
Zeen.in |. 
ch xi dl. 

t Soallaur 
ancient MSS, 


The length and the breadth 
and the height of it are 
equal. "7 And he measured 
the wall thereof, an hun- 
dred and forty and four 
enbits, according to the 
measure of a maa, that ts, 
of the angel. 8 And the] 
building of the wall of it 


twelve 


dred 


and 





nassch, Benjamin: North,—Dan, Asher, 
Napltali), Aud the wall of the city (the 
wall surrounding the city) having (had) 
twelve foundation-stones (i.e. probably, 
cach portion of the wall joining two gates 
had a conspicnous basement, of one vast 
stone. Four of these, as Dusterdieek ob- 
serves, would be corner-stones, joining the 
third gate on one side to the tirst gate on 
the next), and upon them (over them, per- 
haps extending all their length) twelve 
names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb 
(see Eph. ii. 20, where however the ruling 
idea is a ditlvent one, see the interpreta- 
tion iu the uote. No inference can be 
drawn, as has been drawn by svine from 
this, that the Writer was not limself an 
Apostle). 15-17.) Its measure- 
ment: compare Ezek. xl. 3—5. And he 
that spoke with me had as a measure a 
golden reed, that he might measure the 
city, and her gates and her wall. And 
the city lieth foursquare (so A. V. well: 
is in shape tetragonal), and ber length is 
as great as her breadth (sce below), And 
he measured thecity with the reed to the 
length of stadii of the amount of twelve 
thousands (the 12,00 stadii are in all 
probability the whole circumference, 1009 
to each space between the gates); the 
length and the breadth and the height of 
it are equal (the supposition of imany 
expositors, that the city thus formed a 


thousand 
length and the breadth 
height of it are equal. 

measured the wall thereof, an hun- 


furlongs. The 
and the 
17 And he 


forty-four cubits, the 


measure of a man, which is, that 
of an angel. 


18 And the masonry 


monstrous eube, 3000 stadii in length, in 
breadth, aud in height, really does not 
appear to be necessarily ineluded in these 
words. Nay, it seems to be preelnded by 
what next follows, where the angel mea- 
sures the height of the wall. For Dister- 
dieck’s idea that the howses were 8000 
stadit in height, while the wall was only 
144 cubits, is too absurd to come at all into 
question. The words are open, this last 
cousideration being taken into account, to 
two interpretations: 1) that the city, in- 
cluding the hill or rock on which it was 
placed, and which may be imagined as 
descending with it, formed such a eube aa 
seems here deseribed: or 2) that there is 
some looseness of use in the word equal, 
and that we must nnderstand that the 
length and breadth were equal to each 
other and the height equal all round. Of 
these two I prefer the former, as doing no 
violence to the words, and as reealling 
somewhat the form of the earthly Jeru- 
salen on its escarpment above the valley 
of the Kedron, Some such idea seenis 
also to be pointed at in the rabbinical 
books, which deseribe the future Jerusalem 
as twelve miles high. See extracts in my 
Greck Test.). And he measured the wail 
of it (i.e. the keight of the wall of it), of 
an hundred and forty-four cubits, the 
measure of a man, which is that of an 
angel (meaning that in this matter of 
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of the wall of it was jasper: and the 
city, pure gold, like unto clear glass, 
194 And the foundations of the wall 
of the city were adorned with every 
precions stone. The first founda- 
tion was jasper; the second, sap- 
phire; the third, ehaleedony ; the 
fourth, emerald; *%the fifth,  sar- 
donyx; the sixth, sardius; the 
seventh, chrysolith; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, topaz; the tenth, 


AL. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


was of jasper: and the 
city was of pure gold, like 
unto clear glass. 19 And 
the foundations of the wall 
of the city were garnished 
with all manner of precious 
stones. The first founda- 
tion was jasper; the se- 
cond, sapphire ; the third, 
a chaleedony ; the fourth, 
an emerald; the fifth, 
sardonye; the sixth, sar- 
dius ; the seventh, chryso- 
lyte; the eighth, beryl; 
the ninth, a topaz; the 


chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, jacinth 3! texts, a chrysoprasus; the 


the twelfth, amethyst. *! And the 
twelve gates were twelve pearls; 
every several gate was of one pear! : 
eand the street of the city was pure 


7\2l 4nd the 


the 

amethyst. 
twelve gates 
were twelre pearls; every 
several gate was of one 


eleventh, a jacinth ; 
twelfth, 


an 


measure, men and angels nse the same. 

As to the height thus given, it may 
be observed that the height of Solomon’s 
poreh, the highest part of his temple, was 
720 eubits, 2 Chron. ii. -, and the general 
height of his temple, 30 eubits, 1 Kings 
vi. 2). 

a 27.) Material, and further deserip- 
tion of the eity. Aud the building-work 
of the wall of it [was] jasper (ch. iv. 3, 
note), and the city [was] pure gold like to 
pure glass (i.e. ideal gold, transparent, 
such as no gold is here, but surpassing it 
in splendour). The foundaticn-stones of 
the wall of the city (see above, ver. 14) 
{were | adorned with every precious stone 
(not that the stones were merely set on the 
foundations, but that the foundations 
themselves cousisted of them: sce below, 
and compare Isa. liv. 12): the first foun- 
dation-stone [was] jasper (the material 
ot the upper building of the wall, ver. 18), 
the second, sapphire (the stone deseribed 
under this name by Pliny seems to be our 
lapis lazuli. But the sapphire of the Serip- 
tures seems more like the present hard 
sky-blue stone known by that name: see 
Ezek. i. 26), the third, chaleedony (this 
name is unknown: corresponding perlips to 
Exod. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12, “agate.” There 
seems to have been an agate brought from 
Chalcedon. It is described as semi-opaque, 
sky-blue, with stripes of other colours: 
“hike trees in autumn,” Phy), the fourth, 
emerald (note, ch. iv. 3), the fifth, sar- 





pearl: and the street of 


donyx (Exod. xxxix. 11; Ezek. xxviti. 13; 
perhaps garnet. Pliny describes it as “of 
the colour of the flesh under a finger- 
nail.’ The aneient versions and Jose- 
phus eall it onyx), the sixth, sardius (ch. 
iv. 3, note), the seventh, chrysolith (Ezek. 
xxviii. 13, where Joseplms thus renders 
the word which iu A.V. is “beryl.” The 
stone at present so ealled is pale green, 
transparent, and erystallized, with shifting 
eolours. But the aneient chrysoliths are 
described by Pliny as translucent with 
golden rays, and have been supposed the 
same as our topaz: or by some, as amber), 
the eighth, beryl (Exod. xxiv. 10, where it 
is ‘sapphire’ inthe A.V. Itissaid to have 
been pure sea-green), the ninth, topaz 
(Strabo describes it as transparent, shining 
with golden light. But Pliny says that it 
is a beautiful green: whence seme have 
supposed it our chirysolith: see above. 
Compare Job xxviii. 19), the tenth, chry- 
soprasus (this word is tound only in Pliny, 
who deseribes it as pale, aud of'a line resem- 
Ming the amethyst), the eleventh, jecinth 
(in Exod. xxviii. 19, called Uigure. Pliny 
deseribes this also as a paler kind of aine- 
thst), the twelfth, amethyst (Pliny 
reckons the amethyst amoug the purple 
stones. lt seems to be the stone now 
known by that name). And the twelve 
gates, twelve pearls (Isa. liv. 12, “car- 
buncles.”  Wetstein quotes from a Rabhi- 
nieal work, that God shall place in the 
gates of the new Jerusalem pearls thirty 
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the etty was pure gold, as 
tt were transparent glass. 
22.4nd To sui no temple 
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fyold, as it were transparent glass. 
(2 And T saw no temple therein : sonniv.es. 


therein: for the Lord God|tor the Lord God Almighty is the 


etlmighty and the Laub temple 
are the temple of  ét. 
23 tud the city had no 


need of the sun, neither|the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it: 
did Lighten it, and the Lamb is the 


of the moon, to shine in 
it: for the glory of God | 
did lightea at, and the 


thereof, 
8 And the city hath no need of's tes xxiv.23. 


and =the Lamb. 


& Lx. 1, 20, 
eh. axii. 5. 
ver. 1 


for the glory of God 


Lamb is the light thereof.\light thereof. 7!" And the nations » Tea Ix. 85, 


& xvi, I. 


*4 4nd the nations of them | + shall walk hy means of the heht $ So, omitting 


which ave saved shall walk 
in the light of it: and the | 


kings of the earth do bring bring’ their glory tinto it. 
their glory and honour! the erates of it shall not be shut at 
ll by day: 

all by day: for there shall night there, 


into it, 73 Aad the gates | . 
of it shall not be shut at\* 


of it: and the kings of the earth do 


of them that 

are saved, alt 

our ancient 
SS. 


2541 Ana t and honour 
is omitred by 


all our an- 
et USS, 
oO 8 ilsa.tx. 1. 
for * there shall be no «1s 

Zech. xiv. 7, 


UT vad) sthey: shale 


ver. 24, 








be no night there. * And) hyinge the glory and honour of the 


they shall bring the glory 
and honour of the nations! 


into it. 27 And there shall no wise enter into it any thing 
in no wise enter into it any | that defileth, or worketh abomina- 4} 
tion or falsehood: but only they 


thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomi- 


nations into it. 77 And ™ there shall m Fea. xxxe. 8 
iil. & 


Ix. 21, 
Joel iii, 17. 
ch. xxii, 14, 


nation, or waketh @ lie:| Which are written in the Lamb’s 


but they which are written|> Hook of life. 


in the Lamb's 


life. 


book of 


cubits long and as many broad), each one 
separately of the gates was [made] out 
of one pearl. And the street (generic: 
the strect-material, throughout) of the 
city [was] pure gold like transparent 
glass (sce above on yer. 15), And a tem- 
ple I saw not in it: for the Lord God Al- 
mighty is the temple of it, and the Lamb 
(i.e. the inhabitants need no place of wor- 
ship or sacrifice, the object of all worship 
being present, and the great Sacrifice Him- 
self being there), And the city hath not 
need of the sun nor yet of the moon, that 
they should shine on her: for the glory of 
God (the brightness of His presence, the 
Shechinah: see above, ver. 11) lightened 
her, and her lamp was (or is) the Lamb (sce 
Isa. ]x.19, 20. No assignment of the mem- 
bers of the sentence must be thought of, 
such as that the glory of God is her Sun, 
and the Lamb her moon, as has been done 
hy some Commentators): and the nations 
shall walk by means of her light (i.e. she 
shall be so bright as to serve the light,— 


n Phil. iv. 3. 
ch X& 


xin. 8. & xx. 
rR, 


for sun and moon both,—to the world that 
then is, and her inhabitants. For sueh 
inhabitants are clearly supposed ; see below, 
and ech. xxii. 2), And the kings of the 
earth (no longer hostile to Christ) bring 
(present tense of habit and certainty, as so 
often in this prophecy) their (the kings’, 
not the nations’, us ver, 26) glory (sce Isa. 
Ix. 3: all in which they glory) into her: 
and her gates shall never he shut by day 
(i.e. in weaning, shall never be shut, see- 
ing it will always be day: shall never be 
shut, for if they were, they must be shut 
by day): for night shall not exist there. 
And they (men) shall bring the glory andthe 
costliness of the nations into her (Isa. Ixvi. 
12. Ainong the mysteries of this new heaven 
and new carth this is set forth to us: that, 
besides the glorified chureh, there shall still 
be dwelling on the renewed carth nations, 
organized under kings, and [xxii. 2] saved 
by means of the influences ef the heavenly 
city). And there shall never enter into her 
every thing unclean, and working abomi- 
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aw lie avail 


triver of water of 


a t aun xivil. 


he enuosiv. 8. 
Fo puercira 

omettint by all 

our anerne 


bieawi, Of God and of the Lamb, 
U2. ch. aad G F aire 
ay the midst of the street of it, and on 
fthe tree of 
life, bearing twelve manner af fruits, 
and yielding her fruit: every month: 
and the leaves ol the tree were @ for 


either side of the river, 


© nN, uy oe 
adhe ab 


deh xxl 2b 


the healing of the nations. 


© Zeew. xiv ll, 
t fern. xvii 


3. the throue of God and of the Lamb 
shall be tn it; and his servants shall 


serve him: 
and 
their foreheads. 


gw Matl.v 8. 
Por shia, 
Udeobar iii. 2, 

Teel iif. 12. 
Noodve de 

Veh. xxf. 2a, 

“f 


Fand & they 


face ; ‘his name 


+ Xo all our 


Soatour be no Fimore night; 


hs. wxxvl. 0. 
& Ixxalve th 


nation and fulschood, but only (Hiernlly, 
excopt) they that are written in the book 


of life of the Lamb (it then the kings of 


ihe earth, and the uations, bring their 
glory and their treasures into Tier, amd af 
none shall ever enter into her that is uot 
written in the book of life, it follows, that 
these kings, and these nations, nre written 
in the book of lite. And) so perhaps some 
Hight may be thrown on one of the darkest 
mysteries of redemption, ‘There may be,-— 
Psay with alldithdence, — those who have 
been saved by Christ without ever forming 
apart of his visible organized Church). 

Cu. NNTE L—5.] Whe end of the de- 
seriplion: the means of healing for the 
mations (1,2): the bléssedness, and eternal 
reign of the glorified servauts of Cod 
(2 —5). 

Aud ho showed mo a river of water of 
life, bright as crystal, coming forth ont 
of the throno of God and of the Lamb 
(which throne is one cmd the same: see 
eh. iii, ZI, and note on eh. xx. Tb. ‘Phe 
Old ‘Test. passages in view are Gen, ii. 10; 
Kvek. sli. Poth). In tho midst of the 
strect of it (the cify), and of the river, on 
one sido and on tho other (the meaning 
being that the trees were on each side int 
the middle of the space between the street 
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he shewed 
life, 


erystal, proceeding ont of the throne 


¢ (here shall be no more curse : 


shall see his 
shall he in 
5i And there shall 
and they need 
no [light of} lamp neither heht [of 
the sn] 5 5 because EF the Lord God | no eandle, neither light of 
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NATL. !' And he shewed 
me a pure river of water 
of life, clear as erystal, 
proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the 
Lauwh, * In the midst of 
the strecl of it, and on 
cither side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, 
whieh hare twelve wanner 
of fruits, and yielded her 
Seult every month: and the 
leaves of the tree were for 
the heuting of the nations. 
34nd there shall be no 
more curse: but the throne 
of God and of the Lamb 
shall he in tt; and his 
servants shall serve him: 
aud they shalt see his 
face; and his nawe shall 
eS ta their foreheads. 

And there shall be no 
ee there ; and they need 


me a 
bright as 


2> In 





3 And 


fand 





the sun; for the Lord God 


and the river. Sve Paes xlvii. 7), [was] 
the troe of life (ch. ii. 7; Kzek. as whove, 
sud what follows, i.e. ies of the kind 
deseribed sas in Kzek.) producing twelve 
fruits (kinds of fruit, Kzek, xtwii, 12), 
according to each month yielding its 
fruit (Mvek. us ubove): and tho leaves 
of the treo [are| for hoaling of the na- 
tions (so exactly, Mzek. ver, 12: “and 
the leat’ thereof for medicines? On the 
nations oudside, see above, ch. xxi. end). 
And every curse (acenrsed thing, see below) 
shall exist no longer (compare Zech, xiv. 11. 
There shall no more be those accursed 
things which bar the residence of God 
mnong His people; see Josh. vii, 12, which 
shews that these words are in close con- 
nexion with what follows): and the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in her, 
and his servants shall serve Him (in 
ministration und holy service, see ch. vii. 
15), and they shall see His face (he close 
fo Him, and know Him, even us they are 
known, Matt. v. 8), and His name [shall 
be | on their forehoada (sce ch. vii. 3). And 
night shall not be any more (ch, xxi. 25), 
aud they shall have no need of {the light 
of | a lamp or (and) of [the] light [of the 
sun] (ch. xxi. 28. ‘Phe reading is in some 
doubt, the words in brackets being omitted 
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giveth them light: aud they 
shall reign for corr and 
ever, 6% dad he said unto 
me, These sayings are 
faithful and true: aud the 
Lord God of the holy 
prophets sent his angel to 
shew nity his servants the 
things which must shortly 
be done. 7 Behold, [cone 
quickly: blessed is he that 
kecpeth the sagings uf the 
prophecy of this book, 
8 And 1 dobn saw these’ 
things, and heard then. 
And when [had heard and 
seen, I fell dawn to wor- 
ship before the fect of the 
angel which shewed ante 
these things, % Uheu saith 
he unto me, See thou do it 
not: for Lam thy fellow. | 
servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of | 
this hook: worship God, 
10 fad he satth uulo me, 
Seal not the sayiugs of the 
prophecy of this book: for 
the time isal hand, '! {Te 


come to 


them. 


which 


(God, 


REVELATION. 


AUTHORIZND 


shall reven for ever and ever, 
6 And he said onto me, @ These say- gn 25% 

ines are faithful and trae: and the 

Lord God of the F spirits of the pro. + 8 att ow 


piss, 


who heard these things, and 
And 
when To saw, @1 fell down to ware ache xtz 16. 
ship before the feet of 
shewed 
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shall shine upon them: land they vives. ei 2. 


Kom. v 7. 
2 Thon. th ee 
oh. bib 2k. 


6. 


ancient MSS, 


phets "sent his angel to shew nnto his oa. 
servants what things must shortly 


T+ And *behold, 


{ ¢t So allour 
ancient MSS. 


come quickly: P blessed is he that ° tia )s 


ver. 10, 12, 


keepeth the sayings of the prophecy “etee 3 
of this book. 


8 And IT John am he 
saw 


when Fo heard and 


the anvel 


me these thiies. 


2'Then saith he unto me, | See thou eb. xix.16. 
do it) not: 
servant, and of thy brethren the 
prophets, and of them which keep 
the sayings of this book : worship 
8 And he 


for Toam thy fellow- 


satth unto ame, «bas, vil, 
& 


xi. 4, 


Wale aah eae Seal not the sayrugs of the propheey ee 





by some of onr principal MSS.), because 
the Lord God shall shine (shed light) upon 
them: and they shall reign (De Wette 
well reniarks, inon higher seuse than in 
ch. xx. §, 6) to the ages of the ages. 
6-21.) CONCLUDING ASSURANCES AND 
EXNORTATIONS = nnd herein, 6,7, assur. 
ance by the angel of (he tenth of what lias 
been said, in the terms ofch, i. 1. And he 
(the nngel) said tome, These sayings. ({ he 
whole book, by what follows) are faithful 
and true: aud the Lord (Jehovah) the God 
of the spirits of the prophets (i, . of those 
spirits of theirs, which, informed by the 
Holy Spirit, lmve become the velicles of 
prophecy) sent His angel to shew to His 
servants what things must como to pass 
shortly (on the whole of this, see on chi, 
from whieh place it is repeated at the close 
of the book of which that is the opening). 
And behold, I come quickly (the speech 
passes inte the words of Christ Hhiselt, 


of this book : 


“for the time is near, teh is. 


Mette that is unjust, let him he u Kan. Hi 2, 


don oi. 10. 

v Tin ali. ia, 

reported by the angel: so in ver, 12, and in 
eli. xi. 3). Blessed is he that keepeth the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book (the 
speech is a mised one: iv the words of 
this book, the Writer has in view the roll 
of bis hook now lying all but completed 
before hing: but the words are the saying. 
of the angel: “of this propheeg,” would 
express if formally), And I John | am he | 
who heard and saw these things: and when 
Theard aud saw, I fell down (as inch. xix. 
10, where sce notes) ta worship before the 
feet of the angel who chewed me these 
things. And he saith to me, Take heed 
not: Tam a fellow-servant of thine, and 
(a felluw-servaut) of thy brethren the 
prophets, and of those who keep tho 
sayings of this book: worship Ged (the 
kame feeling again prevailed over the 
Apostle as before, and is met with a similar 
rebuke), And he saith to me, Seal not up 
the sayings of the prophecy of this book 
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unjust. still: 
let him be filthy 


t Soaltowe that is righteous, 


REVELATION. 


and he which is filthy, 
still : 
let him + still 


XXII, 


AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


unjust still: and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy 


and he! i, and he that is right- 


Per eous, let him be righteous 
‘do righteousness: and he that is) sl: aud he that is holy, 

> . te ae ay let him be holy still. 

ae holy, let him sanetify himself’ still. ads. Denslde coe 


anvtea vat 12 +* Behold, I eome quickly ; and) quiekty; 


our ancient 


and my reward 


2S: ¥Ymy reward is with me, to Zo1ve is with me, to give every 
y Isa. x! : : man aceording as his work 
veka’ every man aceording as his work UNG 
Pater hl : : 5 shall be. 33 IT am Alpha 
ele We Is ay am the Alpha and the ang Omega, the beyinning 
tka ailoes Omega, + first and last, the be-) end the end, the first and 
Isa. xli ee ; 14 ; 
*exiv-é. ginning and the end. 14% Blessed ALEC LOST Da Soret asa ANG 
& te 5 ; they that do his eominand- 
ch MM are they that f wash their robes, ments, that they may have 


t So all our 
ancient ee: 
beh, vii. 4 & 





3.5. Ts a 
is Iai tree of life, 
3. & xiii 1. 
Heb. ix. 14. 
1 John i. 7. 


that they may have power ‘over the 
4and may enter in 
throngh the gates into the city. 


right to the tree of life, 
aud may enter in through 
the gates into the city. 
15 For without ave dogs, 


+ So our mat 1e Without are the f dogs, and | aad soreerervs, and whore- 
ancient MSS ¢ 
3 cae , |mongers, and murderers, 
the fateronet the sorcerers, and the fornicators,| "097% Que murters 
licen: . and idolaters, and who- 
mavdments, and the murderers, and the idola- | sever seéth. Gad maketh 
ters, and whosoever loveth and doeth | le. 2 Jesus have sent 


falsehood. 8] Jesus 





you in the ehurehes. 


f Matt. vii. 6. 
& xv.26. Phil. iii. 2. 


@ch.i.1. h ch. v. 


(eompare eh. x. 4, where the command 
is otherwise: also Daniel viii. 26): for the 
time is near (in Dan. viii. 26, the reason 
for sealing up the vision is that the time 
shall be for many days). Let him that is 
unjust commit injustice still: and let th 
filthy (morally polluted) pollute himse'f 
still: and let the righteous do righteous- 
ness still, and the holy sanctify himself 
still (see Ezek. iii. 27: aud eompare Matt. 
xxv 45, “ Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: behold the honr is at hand: also 
Ezek. xx.39. The saying bas solemn irony 
init: the time is so short, that there is 
hardly room for ehange—the lesson con- 
vey ed in its depth is, Change while there 
is time’ *). Behold I come quickly, and my 
reward is with me (Isa. xl. 10) to render 
to each as his work is (these words sound 
as if spoken by our Lord himself: perhaps 
at the conclusion, the Apostle puts together, 
in prophetic shortness, many divine sayings 
of warning aud consolation, with the replies 
to them). I am the Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last, the begin- 


angel to testify these things unto 
»T am the 





Sent) une mine angel to testify unto 
you these things in the 
ehurehes. I aim the root 


ning and the end (these words have hitherto 
been said by the Father: see above, eh. 
i. 8, xxi. 6, and notes. And in all pro- 
bability it is so here likewise, whether we 
assume the words to be spoken by Christ 
in God's name, or by the Etern: al Father 
Himself), Blessed are they that wash 
their robes (sce the margin, and eh. vii. 
14, where the expression is filer, ‘in the 
blood of the Lamb.” The difference in the 
readings is eurious, being in the original 
that hetw een poiountes tas ventolas autowand 
plunontes tas stolas auton, cither of which 
might easily be mistaken for the other) 
that they may have the power (licenee) 
over the tree (to eat of the tree) of life, 
and may enter by the gates into the city. 
Outside are the dogs (impure persons, 
see retl.), and the sorcerers, and the forni- 
cators, and the murderers, and the idola- 
ters, and every one loving and prac- 
tising falsehood (see on tliese, eh. xxi. 8). 

I Jesus (onr Lord now speaks directly in 
His own person) sent my angel to testify 
these things to you in the churches. ‘I | 
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and the offspring of David, 
and the bright and morn- 
tng star, Aad the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. 
afnd let him that heareth 
say, Come, stad let hin 
that is athirst come. And 
whosoerer will, det him 
take the water of life 
Sreely. %% For J testify 
wntocvery man that heaveth 
the words of the prophecy 
of this book, If anu man 
shall add uuto these things, 
God shall add unto him 
the plaques that are written 
tn this book: Vand ifany 
saan shall take away from 
the words of the book of 
this prophecy, God shail 
take away his part oué 
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root and the offspring of David, 
‘the bright morning star, 17 And } Xp xxiv. 


e 
Zech. vi. V2. 
2 etic dw 
ch, ii. 28 

keh. axi. 2,0. 


the Spirit and *® the bride say, 
Come: and let him that heareth 
Come: land Jet him that is 
athirst come: ft whosoever will, let 
him take the water of lite freely. 
+7 testify unto every one that 
hoareth the savings of the propheey 
of this book," If any shall add unto 
f them, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this 
book: }® and if any shall take away 
from the sayings of the book of this 
propheey, "God shall take away his» 
part out of the ¢ tree of life, and 





1 Isa. dv. 
John vir. 37. 
ch. xvi. 

tand ey omitted 
by all our 
ancient MSS, 


Suy, 


t So the tler- 
audrive and 
many later 





For, 
) 





& 2. 
Prov. xxv. 6 
+ No most MSN, 
none reading 
asthe AV 


Exon. xxxii. 
33. Ds. bxix. 
28. ch, tit. 5, 
& xiii. & 


of the book of life, and 
out of the holy city, and 
from the things which are 
teriften in this book. ° He 
which testifieth these things 
saith, Surely Toome quick- 


are written 





ly. Amen, Even so, come,|come, Lord 
Lord Jesus. 2 The grace 
MSS, p ver. 12, 


am the root and the race (the offspring, 
as A, V.) of David, the bright morn- 
ing star (that brings in the everlasting 
day). 

And the Spirit (in the churches, and in 
the prophets) and the Bride (the Church 
herselt}} say Come (see on ch. yi. 1, &e.): 
and let him that hearcth (the ery of 
the Spirit and Bride) say Come: and Jet 
him that thirsteth come: let him 
that will. take the water of life freely 
(this verse is best understood as a reply 
of the Apostle to our Lord’s previous 
words), 

18—20.] Final solemn warning of the 
Apostle. I (emphatic) testify to every 
one (or, “of every one’) who heareth 
the sayings of the prophecy of this book, 
If any one add (shal? have added) to them, 
God shall add to him (lay upon him, 
as he has Isid his own additions upon 
them: the verb being from Dent. vii. 15, 
where the plagues of Egypt are threatened 
to the Israclites in case of their disobe- 
dicnee) the plagues which are written in 


Vou. Il. 


[tout of] °the holy city, f which 


which testificth these things 
P Surely I come quickly. 


+ Soallour 
MNS., none 
readougy us 


in. this: book. °° He,&:4/; 
: omitted by the 
saith, aleraudeine 


MS. but ta- 
serted by the 
Ninaitic, 


a Amen, 


ro) 6 ch, xxi. 2. 
Jesus. elt The grace t and trom the 
things iz 
omitted in 
alinost all 
q2 Tim. iv. & r Rom. rvi. 20, 94. 2 Thess, iii. 18. 


this .book: and if any one shall take 
away from the sayings of the hook of 
this prophecy, God shall take away his 
portion from the tree of life (strike ont 
his portion froin the aggregate of those of 
which the whole participation of that tree 
is made up), and out of the holy city, 
which are written in this book (see Deut. 
as before. The adding and taking away 
are in the application and reception in the 
heart : and so it is not a mere formal threat 
to the copier of the book. All must be re- 
ceived and realized. This is at Teast an 
awful warning both to those who despise 
and neglect this book, and to those who 
add to it by irrelevant and trifling inter- 
pretations). 

20, 21.] Frxanassvrance of the Lord, 
and neEPLy of the Apostle on behalf of 
the Church: and BENEDICTION. He whe 
testificth these things (the Lord Jesus) 
saith, Yea, I come quickly. Amen (the 
reply of the Apostle, mot the conclu- 
sion of our Lord's saying), Come, Lord 
Jesus. 

4. ¢ 
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tourisemittet of +the Lord Jesus ¢ be with t the | of ovr Lord Jesus Christ 


by almost all ‘ 
Seana be with you all, Amen. 


sores sate; Amen, 


omitted by 
our oldest MSS, + So the Sinaitie MS. The Alexandrine reads, be with all (and na mare): the later MSS. 
read, be with all the saints: but ao MS. reads as the LV. 


The grace of the Lord Jesus be with This, the reading of the Sinaitic MS., is 
the saints (i. e., with the church of God. nowhere else found as a parting formula). 


THE END. 
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to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena ; and a Copious Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary in English. 
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ABRIDGED BY BRADLEY H. ALFORD, M.A. 


LATE SCHOLAR OP TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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This volume consists of the revised text printed from the latest editions of the larger work. In 
cases where two readings seem of equal authority, the alternative text is presented beneath. The 
notes are faithful abridgments of those in the larger edition, presenting the results there arrived at, 
and supporting them by short proofs. Especial care has heen taken to mark the sequence of thought 
from chapter to chapter, and in the more closely reasoned portions from verse to verse. Additional 
grammatical notes will be found, adapted to the use of younger Students, and accompanied by rete- 
rences to the usages of the Septuagint version and the rules of Donaldson's Greek Grammar. Other 
books referred to for information on proper names, the use of words, &c., are Smith’s Dictionary of 
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A SELECTION FROM TITE 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED DURING 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, BY 


MeEssrs. 


RIVINGTON, 


HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE; 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
A short Treatise. 
forming a Course of Methodical Instruction on the subject. 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo. 


and Institutions. 


MEYRICK GOULBURN, 


"Dr, Goulburn has conferred a great boon 
on the Church of England by the treatise 
before us, which vindicates her claim asa 
branch of the Catholic Church on the allegi- 
ance of her children, setting forth as he does, 
withsingular precisionand power, the grounds 
of her title-deeds, and the Christian character 
of her doctrine and discipline "—STANDARD. 

“His present book would have been used for 
an educational book even ifhe had not invited 
men to make that use of it by appending a 
catechism toeach particuiar chapter, and thus 
founding a course of methodical instruction 
upon his text. We have not yet come across 
any better book for giving to Dissenters or to 
such inguivers as hotd fast to Holy Scripture. 
tts, we need scarcely say, steeped in Scrip- 
turaluess, and full of bright and suegestive 
interpretationsof particular tects.” —ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN, 





its Divine Ideal, Ministry, 
With a Catechism on each Chapter, 
By Epwarp 
6s. 6d. 


ss . . Must prove Atghly useful, not 
only fo young persons, but to the very large 
class, both Churchmen and Dissenters, who 
are prin fully tgnorant of what the Catholic 
Church really rs, and of the peculiar and fixed 
character of her institutions.” — Rock. 

“The catechetical questions and answers 
at the end of each chapter will be useful both 
for teachers and learners, anid the side notes 
atthe head of the paragraphs arevery handy.” 
--Cuurcu TIveEs, 

“71 contains a great deal of instructive 
matter, especially in the catechisms—or, as 
they might almost be callad, dialogues -and is 
tustinct with a spirit at once temperate and 
uncompromising. tt is a good book for all 
who wish to understand, neither blindly assert- 
ing it nor being halfashamed of it, the post- 
tion ofa loyal member of the English Church” 
— GUARDIAN, 


THEH GOSPEL OF THE CHILDHOOD: a Practical and Devotional 


Commentary on the Single Incident of our Blessed Lord’s Childhood (St. 


Luke ii. 41, to the end): 


Scriptures, for Children and Young Persons. 
Dean of Norwich. 


GouLBuRN, D.D., 


The commentaries are many of them very 
beautiful; while the language is forcible yet 
so simple as easily to be understood by chil- 
dren.” —CHURCH HERALD. 

"No parent could wish for a better book to 
be placed in the hand of his boys, for whom 
the volume is more particularly intended.” — 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 

‘©The most graphic and truest account of 
our Lord's Childhood to be Sound ont of the 
range of uninspired writings.”—SVTANDARD. 

‘He need hardly say that the teaching is 
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designed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy 


By Epwarp MEyRICK 
Square 16mo. 5s. 


sound and good. Butwemustad? that it is 
often of exceeding beauty, while the quantity 
of information which the Dean manages to 
interweave in the pleasantest way formas a 
nok inconsiderable ttem in the vaue of the 
book "— LiTEKAKY CHURCHMAN. 

“Ttisa most choice book, very much to be 
commended. The teaching is sober and scrip- 
tural, and the rich stores of learning which 
the Dean possesses have served to adorn, with- 
out overloading, the plain record of the Word 
of God.”—CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 
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VITA ET DOCTRINA JHSU CHRISTI; Or, Meditations on the 
Life of our Lord. By AVANcINI. In the Original Latin. Adapted to the 
use of the Church of England by a CLERGYMAN. Imperial 32mo. 25. 6d. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF HDWARD 
VI., and the Ordinal of 1549, together with the Order of the Communion, 
1548. Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. Henry BASKERVILLE 
Watton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. PETER GOLDsMITH MEpD, M.A., Rector of Barnes, 
late Senior Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Small 8vo. 6s. 


“A volume like this ts worth two of Church 
History. In many respects, indecd, tt ts the 
subject of history tiself; and with Mr. Meda’s 
introduction and Mr. Walton's editorial work 
qe may be said to have both subject and history 
thereof The volume should be in the hands 
of every member of the Church of England: 
we may say, tt should be tn those of every 
student of Church History.” —ATHENEUM. 

“We weicome the seasonable appearance of 
this work, which indeed supplies a long-felt 
want, forthe First Book’ has been hitherto 
accessible to very few. . . . It isespectally 
tiutportant at the present time that the princt- 
ples of the first Reformers should be under- 
stood; and no one can look through this 
edition without vaining some definite tnfor- 
mation on that point. We commend this new 
edition of the First Prayer Book, with tts 
tntroduction to the study of all that are 


desirous of understanding the principles of 
those who originated the reform of our public 
Services.,-—Cuurcu News. 

“The more that English Churchmen be- 
come acquainted with the Reformed Prayer 
Book, as our English Divines reformed tt, 
apart from the meddling of foreigners—ti.e., 
the better people become acguainted wtth 
‘Edward V1.'s first book, the better both for 
themselves, and for the English Church at 
targe. We are therefore delighted to welcome 
this handy and handsome reprint, with which 
every pains has bcen taken to make it as 
accurate as possible,’” —LITERARY CHURCH- 


MAN. 

“Mr. Walton deserves the very best thanks 
of Anglican Churchinen, for putting thrs 
most important volume within their reach in 
soconvenientand handsome aform.”—CHURCH 
REVIEW. 





THE SOULIN ITS PROBATION : Sermons preached at the Church 
of St. Alban-the-Martyr, Holborn, on the Sundays in Lent, 1873. By the 
Rev. F. N. OXENHAM, M.A. 8vo. 55. 


SAMARITANS, AND OTHER SERMONS, preached in the 
Church of S. George-the- Martyr, Middlesex. By the Rev, GERARD LUDLOW 
HALieTt, B.C.L., Senior Curate, Deputy Minor Canon of Westminster, 
Chaplain to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Lecturer 
of SS. Bene’t and Peter, London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER; being a Manual of Devotion for the Use of 
Families and Schools. With a Preface by the Rev. W. E. ScuDAMORE, 
M A., Rector of Ditchingham. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


WORDS TO TAKB WITH US. A Manual of Daily and Occasional 
Prayers, for Private and Common Use, With Plain Instructions and Coun- 
sels on Prayer. By W. E. ScupAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and 
formerly Fellow of 5. John’s College, Cambridge, New Edition. 
Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 

“<“Words to Take with Us, by Wo E, 


Revised. 


day of the week, as well as those for the several 


Scudamore, is one of the best manuals of daily 
and occasional prayers we have seen, At once 
orthodox and practical, sufficiently personal, 
and yelnot perplexingly minute in its details, 
it és catculated to be of tnestimable value in 
many a household."—Joun Bui. : 
“We are again pleased to see an old friend 
on the editorial table, in a third edition of 
Mr. Scudamore’s well-known Manual of 
Prayers. The special proper collects for each 





seasons of the Christian year, have been most 
fudiciously selected. Lhe compiler moreover, 
while recognizing the full benefits to be derived 
from the Book of Contmon Prayer, has not 
Seared to draw largely from the equally inval- 
uable writings of ancient Catholicity. The 
preface tsasystematicarrangentent of tnstriuc- 
tions in prayer and meditation."—CHURCH 
REVIEW. 
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THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD. A First Book of Prayers and 


Instruction for Children. 


“All the Instructions, all ofthe Hymns, and 
most of the Prayers here are ercelient, And 
when we use the cautionary expresston ‘most of 
the, &¢., we do not mean to imply that all 
the prayers are not excelent tn thesnselves, 
but only to express a doubt whether in some 
cases they nay not be a little too elaborate for 
children. Of course it by no means follows 
that when you use a book you are to use equally 
every portion of it: what does not suitone may 
suit a score of others, and this book ts clearly 
coinptled on the comprehensive principle, But 
fo give a veracious verdict on the book it is 
needful to mention this, Weneed hardly say 
that tt is well worth buying, and of a very 
highorder of merit.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

“ Messrs. Rivington have sent us amanual 
of prayers for children, called‘ The Star of 
Childhood,’ edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, 
avery full collection, including instruction as 
wellas devotion, and a judicious selection of 
Aymus.”—Cuurcu Review. 

“The Rev, T. T. Carter, of Clewer, has 
put forth a much needed and excellent book of 
devotions for little children, called‘ The Star 
of Childhood.’ We think it fatr to tell our 
readers, that in it they will find that for 
children who have lost a near relative a short 
commemorative prayer is provided; but we 
anostearnestly hope that even by those who are 
not willing to accept this usage, the book will 
not be regected, for it ts a emnost valuable one.” 
—MonTuty Packer. 

“One amongst the books before us deserves 
especial notice, entitled ‘ The Star of Child- 
hood, and edited *y the Rev. T. T. Carter: it 
ts eminently adapted fora New Yeur's Gift. 
ftisa manual of prayer for children, with 
Aymns, litantes, and instructions. Sone of 
the hynims are illustrative of our Lora’s life; 
and t these are added reduced copies from en- 
erauut ss of Fra Angelico."—PENNY Post. 


Compiled by a Priest. 
CaRTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks. 
from Engravings by FRA ANGELICO. 


Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
With Six Hlustrations, reduced 
Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


“Suppostug a child to be capable of using 
a devotional manual, the book before us is, in 
its general structure, as good an attentpl to 
meet the want as could have been put forth. 
Tu the first place it succeeds, where so utany 
Uke efforts fail, in the matter of simplicity 
Lhe language is quite within the contpass v/a 
young child; that ts to say, it is such as a 
young child can be made to understand ; sor 
we do not suppose that the book its intended to 
be put directly into his hands, but through the 
hands of an tnstructor.”—CHURCH BELLS. 

“To the same hand which gave us the 
‘ Treasury of Devotion’ we are indebted for 
thts beautiful ttle smnannal for children. Be- 
ginning with prayers suited to the comprehen- 
sion of the youngest, tt contains devotions, 
ditanies, hymns, and instructions, carefudly 
proportioned to the gradually increasing pow- 
ers ofa child's mind from the earliest years, 
until confirmation, This little book cannot 
fail to influence for good the twpresstbhle hearts 
of children, and we hope that ere long it wilt 
bein the hands of all those who are blessed with 
Catholic-minded parents, It ts beau tn 
got up, and is rendered more attractive by the 
captlal engravings of Fra Angelico's pictures 
of scenes of our Lord's childhood. God-parenty 
could scarcely find a more appropriate gift for 
their God-children than this, or one that ts 
nore likely to lead theut toa knowledge of the 
truth.”—Cuurcu UNton Gazette. 

“* The Star of Childhood’ isa first book of 
Prayers and instruction for children, cvim- 
piled bya Priest, and edited by the Kev. T. 
1. Carter, rector of Clewer. It is averveare- 
Jul compilation, and the name of its editor isa 
warrant for its devotional tone."—GUARDIAN, 

“A handsomely got up and attractive 
volume, with several good illustrations from 
Fra Angelicos most fantous paintings.”"— 
Union Review, 


BY THE SAME COMPILER AND EDITOR. 


THE ‘rREASURY OF DEVOTION: A Manual of Prayers for Gene- 
ral and Daily Use. Seventh Edition. Imperial 32mo, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 25. 
Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3s. 6d. 


THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 


at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. Imperial 32mo, 15, 62. 


THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: A Book of Prayers for every Want. 
For the Working Classes. New Edition. Imperial 32mo, Is. 6¢. ; limp 
cloth, Is. 


The Edition in large type may still be had. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. ; limp cloth, Is. 


THE PATH OF HOLINESS: A First Book of Prayers, with the 
Service of the Holy Communion, for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Crown 16mo, 15s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 15. 
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LECTURES ON THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES. 
By Joun J. Ign. Von DoLiinGer, D.D., D.C.L., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, Provost of the Chapel-Royal, &c. &c. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by HENRY NUTCOMBE OXENHAM, 








M.A, 


“4. Marked by all the authors well- 
known, varied learnine, breadth of view, and 
outspoken spirit. The momentous question 
which the Doctor discusses has long occupied 
the thoughts of same of the most earnest and 
enlightened diwnes in all branches of the 
Christian communion, though wide apart in 
other points of beliefand practice. On the in- 
Finite importance of reunion among Christian 
Churches tn thetr endeavour to evangelize the 
yet remaining two-thirds of the human race— 
strangers to any form of Christianity—the 
author enlarges with power and eloguence; 
and this topic is one of unusual and lasting 
interest, though, of course, only one among a 


late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


host of others equally important and equatly 
well discussed,” —STANDARD. 

“Tn the present state of thought respecting 
the union of the Churches, these Lectures will 
be welcomed by very many persons of different 
schools of religious thought. They arenot the 
hasty words of an enthusiast, but the calm, 
well-considered, and carefully prepared writ- 
ings of one whose soul is profoundly moved by 
hts great subject. They form a contribution 
to the literature of this grave question, valu- 
able alike for its breadth of historical survey, 
tts fatrness, the due regard paid to existing 
obstacles, and the practical character of its 
suggestions.’ —LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT FORTY DAYS, Between 


the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the Outlines of the Kingdom of 


God. In Five Discourses. 
of Development. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


With an Examination of Dr. Newman’s Theory 
By GeorGE Moserry, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
qs. Od. 


WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WHEE, &c. Being a Course of 


Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter and the Easter Festivals. By 


the Rev. W. Apams, M.A., 
and Fellow of Merton College. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the French. 
the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 


“dt ts excessively dificult to review or 
criticise, in detail, a book of this kind, and 
yet tts abounding merits, tts practicalness, its 
searching good sense and thoroughness, and 
tits frequent beauty, too, make us wish to do 
something more than announce its publication. 

The style is entinently clear, free 
from redundance and prolixity.”—LITERARY 
CHurCHMAN. 

“ Few save Religious and those brought into 
timmmediate contact with thent are, in all 
probability, acquainted with the French 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE. 


late Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
Seventh Edition. 


Oxford, 


Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


With Introduction by 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


treatise of Guilloré, a portion of which is now, 
for the 2h rst time we believe, done into English. 

Hence the suitable ness of such a 
book as this Sor those who, in the midst of their 
fantilies, ave endeavouring to advance in the 
spiritual life. Hundreds of devon t souls 
living in the world have been encouraged and 
helped by such books as Dr. Neale’s ‘ Serntons 
preached ina Religtous House. For such the 
present work will be found appropriate, while 
for Reliztous themsetues it will be invaluable.” 
—Cuercu TIMEs. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. 


CarRTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks, and Honorary Canon of Christ 


Church Cathedral, Oxford. 


“They are full of plain common sense, 
which ws generally the same thing as the 
highest wisdom, and uf they were read, por- 
dered and acted on, would do incalculable 
good to both priests and people.”—UNIon 
ReviEw, 

‘As a work intended for general use, it 
will be found to contain much valuable help, 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


and may be profitably studied by anv one who 

is desiring to make progress in spiritual dt fe. 
: Auch of the contents of this little 

book wit be found more or less applicable to 

all persons amid the ordinary atfjiculties and 

trials of lite, and a help to the training of the 

ened tx habits of self-discipline.” —CHURCH 

IMES, 
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SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, By Danie, Moore, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Pad- 
dington; Author of Hulsean Lectures on ‘*The Age and the Gospel,” ‘* Aids 


to Prayer,” &c. Crown Svo, 


“ Rarely have we met with a better volume 
of Sermons. Orthodox, affectionate, 
and earnest, these Sermons exhibit at the same 
tome stuch research, and ave distinguished by 
an elegance and finish of style often wanting 
in these days of rapid writing and continual 
preaching." —JOHN BULL. 

“Sermons like those of Mr. Moore are 
however, still of comparative rarity—sermons 
in which we meet with doctrine which cannot 
be gainsaid ; with a knowledge of the peculiar 
circumstances of his hearers, which nothing 
but accurate observation and long experience 
can secure, and a pecultar felicity of style 
which many will envy, but to which tt ts the 
lot of few to atiain."— CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

“We have had real pleasure, however, in 


7s. 6d. 


elements of a preacher's power and usefulness! 
skilful arrangement of the subject, admirable 
clearness of style, earnestness, both of thought 
and language, and the prime qualification of 
all, ‘in doctrine, uncorruptsess.”—LONDON 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“We do not wonder at Mr. Moore's 
long continued populartty with so many 
hearers; there ts so much parmstaking and so 
much genuine destre to discharge his duty as 
a preacher visible through ald the volume. 
What we miss ts the deeper theology, and the 
spontaneous flow of teaching as from a spring 
which cannot help flowing, which some of our 
preachers happily exhibit. But the Sermons 
say be recommended, or we would not notice 


them, — LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


reading these sermons. Flere are most of the 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND EXPLAINED IN A SERIES OF LECTURES. By the 
Rev. R. W. Jer, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and some- 
time Principal of King’s College, London. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Kine, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s in the East, Oxford, and formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College. S8vo. 155. 


ECCLESIASTSS:: the Authorized Version, with a running Commentary 
and Paraphrase. By the Rev. THOs. PELHAM DALE, M.A., Rector of St. 
Vedast with St. Michael City of London, and late Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION TO THE 
PRAYER BOOK. Part I. Morning and Evening Prayer, and Litany, 
By the Rev. J. W. GrpGE, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for the 
Archdeaconry of Surrey. 18mo._ Is. ; or in paper Cover, 6d. 


BRIGHSTONH SERMONS. By Grorce Moserty, D.C.L., Bishop 
of Salisbury. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 62. 


A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. Compiled by WaLTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Eighth Edition. r8mo. 2s, 


TWELVE ADDRESSES AT HIS VISITATION OF THE 
CATHEDRAL AND DIOCESE OF LINCOLN, in the Year MDCCCLXXIII. 
3y the BisHop oF LINcoLN, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French. By 


the Author of ‘‘A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of Madame Louise de France,” 


&c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


“ The Hidden Life of the Soui,! by the 
author of ‘A Dominican Artist,' ts from the 
writines of Father Grou, a French refugec 
frtest of 1792, who died at Lulworth. It weld 
deserves the character given it of being ‘ear- 
nest and sober,’ and not ‘sensational’”— 
GUARDIAN, 

“There is a wonderful charm about these 
veadings—so calm, so true, so thoroughly 
Christian. We donot know where they would 
come amiss, As matertuts for a consecutive 
series of meditations for the faithful at a 
series of early celebrations they would be 
excellent, or for private reading during 


58. 


Advent or Lent.’— LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN, 

“ From the French of $ean Nicolas Grou,a 
plous Priest, whose works teach resignation to 
the Divine will. He loved, we are told, to 
tnculcate simplicity, freedom from all affecta- 
tion and unreality, the patience and humility 
which are too surety grounded in self-know- 
ledge to be surprised at a fall, but withal so 
altied to confidence in God as to make re- 
covery easy and sure. This ts the spirit of the 
volume which is intended to furnish advice to 
those who would cultivate a quret, meek, and 
childlike spirit."—PusBiic OPINION. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST; © Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pere 


Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
Madame Louise de France,”’ ‘‘S. Francis de Sales,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The anthor of the Life of Pere Besson 
wuriivs witha grace and refinement of devo- 
tional feeling peculiarly sutted to a subsect- 
matter which suffers beyond most others from 
avy coarseness of touch. It would be difficult 
to find ‘the simplicityand purity of a holy 
tie’ more exquisitely illustrated than in 
Rather Besson's carver, both before and after 
his joining the Dominican Order under the 
auspices of Lacordaire. . . . Certainly 
we have MEVEY COME ACKOSS what could more 
strictly be termed in the truest sense ‘the life 
of a beautiful soul.’ The author has done 
wetl in presenting to Engtish readers this 
siugularly graceful biography, tn which all 
who can appreciate genuine simplicity and 
nobleness of Christian character will find 
niuch toadmire and little or nothing to con- 
dem.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Tt woudd indeed have been a deplorable 
gmisston had so exguisite a biography been by 
ay ucglect lost to English readers, and had 
acharacter so perfect in tts simple and com- 
dlete devotion been withheld from our admira- 
tion. . . « But we have dwelt too long 
already on this fascinating book, and must 
now leave tt to our readers.”—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

“A beautiful and most interesting sketch of 
the late Pére Besson, an artist who forsook 
the eased for the altar.’—CuuRcH TIMES, 


By the Author of ‘‘The Life ot 
New Edition. 


“A book which ts as pleasant for reading as 
tis profitable for medfation.”—UNION ReE- 
VIEW. 

“Whatever a reader may think of Péve 
Besson’s profession as a monk, no one wilt 
doubt his goodness; no one can fail to profit 
who will patiently read his life, as here written 
by a friend, whose sole defect is in being 
slightly unctuous,” —ATHEN UM. 

“The life of the Rev, Pére Besson, who 
gave up an artist's career, to which he wes 
devotedly attached, and a mother whose affec- 
tion for him is not tnaptty likened ta that of 
Montca for St, Augustine, must be read in its 
entirety to be rightly appreciated. And the 
whole tenour of the book ts too devotional, too 
Gull of expressions of the most touching de- 
pendence on God, to make criticism possible, 
even if it was called for, which it is not.?— 
Joun Buu. 

“ The story of Pére Besson's life ts one of 
much interest, aud lold with simplicity, can- 
dour, and good feeling."—Spect ATOR. 

“4 beautiful book, descriding the most 
saintly and very individual life of one of the 
companions of Lacordaire.” — Montury 
PACKET. 

“We strongly recommend it toour readers, 
it tsa charming biography, that will delight 
and edtfy both old and young.” —WESTMIN- 
STER GAZETTE. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME LOUISE DEH FRANCEH, daughter of 


Louis XV. 
Author of ‘£A Dominican Artist.” 


"On the 13th of Fuly 1737, Marte Leczin- 
ska, the wife of Louts XV., and daughter of 
the dethroned Ning of Poland, which Prussia 
helped to despotl and plunder, gave birth to 
her etehth female child, Louise Marie, known 
also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin, 
On the death of the Queen, the princess, who 
had long felt a vocation for a religious tife, 
cohtained the consent of her royal father to 
withdraw from the world, The Carmetite 
convent of St, Denis was the chosen place of 
retreat. Here the novitiate was passed, here 
the final vows were taken, and here, on the 
death of the Mére Futie, Madame Louise be- 
gan and terminated her experiences as prior- 
ess. Lhe little volume which records the 


Known also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustine. 
New Edition. 


By the 
6s. 


stuiple incidents of her pious seclusion ts 
designed to edify those menibers of the Church 
of England in whom the spirtt of retigtons 
selfdevotion is reviving.” — WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 

“The annals of a cloistered life, under 
ordinary circumstances, woukl not probably be 
considered very edifying by the reading public 
of the present generation, When, however, 
such a history presents the novel spectacle of a 
roial princess of modern times voluntarily re- 
nouncing her high position and the splendours 
of a court existence, for the purpose of en- 
during the asceticism, poverty, and austertttes 
ofa severe monastic rule, the case may well be 
different.’—MOoRNING Post. 


Crown 8yvo. 
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HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Gratry, Prétre de ’Oratoire, Professeur 
de Morale Evangélique 4 la Sorbonne, et Membre de Académie lrangaise. 
Translated, by special permission, by the Author of ‘* A Dominican Artist,” 


**Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c., &c. 


a“ 


~ 1 A most touching and powerful 
piece of biography, interspersed with profound 
reflections on personal religion, sais on the 
Prospects of Christianity. . Lor priests 
this book is a treasure. The moral of it ts the 
absolute necessity of ‘recollectedness’ to the 
higher, and especially the true priestly life.”-- 
Cnurcn Review. 

“The works of the translator of Henri 

Perreyve form, for the most part, a sertes of 
saintly brographies which have obtained a 
larger share of popularity than ts generally 
accorded to books of this description. . 
The description of his last days will probably 
be read with greater interest than any other 
hart of the hook; presenting as tt does an ex- 
ample of fortitude under suffering, and resig- 
nation, when cut off so soonafter entering upon 
a much-coveted and useful career, of rar 
occurrence tn this age of self-assertion, This 
ts, tu fact, the essential teaching of the entire 
volume. The translator of the Abié 
Gratry's work has done wellin giving English 
readers an opportunity of profiting by its les- 
sons." — MORNING Post. 

“Those who take a pleasure in reading a 
beautiful account of a beautiful character 
would Wo well to procure the Life of ‘Henrt 


THE LAST DAYS OF PERE GRATRY. 


PERRAUD, of the Oratory, and Professor of La Sorbonne, 
35. 6d, 


special permission. Crown 8vo. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6: 


Perreyve” . . . We would especially re- 
commend the bock for the perusal of Huglish 
priests, who may learn many aholy lesson from 
the devoted spirit in which the subject of the 
memoir gave himself up to the duties of his 
Sacred office, and tothe cultruation of the graces 
with which he was endowed.” —CHurCH TIMES. 
“This easy to see that Henrt Perreyve, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne, was 
a Roman Catholic priest of no ordinary type. 
With comparatively little of what Protestants 
call superstition, with great courage and sin- 
cerity, with a nature stugularly gutleless and 
noble, his priestly vocation, although pursued, 
according to his biographer, with nubridled 
geal, did not stifle his human sympathies and 
aspirations. He could not believe that his 
Satth compelled him ‘to renounce sense and 
reason,’ or that a priest uurs not free to sfeak, 
act, and think like other men. Indeed, the 
Abbé Gratry makes a kind of apology for his 
Sviend’s free-speaking in this respect, and en- 
deavours to explain it.  Perreyue was the be- 
loved disc ple of Lacordatre, whe left him all 
his manuscripts, notes, and papers, and he 
himself attained the postition of a great pulpit 
orator.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


By PERt ADOLPHE 
Translated by 


S. FRANCIS DH SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF 


GENEVA. By the Author of ‘A Dominican Artist, 
New Edition. 


Louise de France,” &c., &c. 


“F1 tswritten with the delicacy, freshness,andt 
absence of all affectation which characterised 
the former works by the same hand, and 
which render these books so very ‘much 
more pleasant reading than are religious bio- 
graphies in general. The character of S. 
Francts de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, is a 
charming ones; a more stintple, pure, and 
peous life it would be dificult to conceive. 
flis unaffected humility, his freedom from 
dogmatism tnanage when dogma was placed 
above relizion, his freedom from bigotry in an 
age of persecution, were alike adinirable."— 
STANDARD. 

“< The author of (A Dominican Artist,’ in 
writing this new life of the wise and lovins 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva, has aimed less 
at historical or ecclesiastical investigation 
than ata vivid and natural representation o: 
the inner mind and life of the subject of has 
biography, as it can be traced tn his own 
writings and in those of his most intimate 
and affectionate friends. The bovk is written 
with the grave aud quiet eroce which charac- 
tevizes the productions uf its author, and car- 


” “T ife of Madame 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


not fatl to please those readers who can 
sympathize with all forms of gooduess and 
devotion to noble purpose.’—WESTMINSTER 
Review. 

“A book which contains the record of a life 
as sweet, pure, and noble, as any man by 
aivine help, granted to devout sincerity of 
soul, has been permitted to live upon carth 
The example of this gentle but resolute anit 
encrgetic spirtt, wholly dedicated to the high- 
est concetvable good, offering itself, with al/ 
the temporal uses of mental existence, to the 
service of infinite and eternal heneficence, is 
ectremely touching, . . . dt ts a book 
worthy of acceptance.”—DaiLy News. 

*Ttis nota translation or adaptation, butan 
originalwork,audawvery charming portrait of 
one of the most winning characters in the long 
gallery of Saints, And tttsa matter of entire 
thankfulness to us to find a distinctively 
Anghcan writer setting forward the gol 
Bishop's work amony Protestants, as a true 
missionary task to reclaim souls from deadly 
error, and bring thet back to the truth.”— 
Union Review. 


THE SPIRIT OF 8S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND 
PRINCE OF GENEVA. Translated from the French by the Author of 


“The Life of S. Francis de Sales,’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*A Dominican Artist,” &c., &e. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 


Translated by the Author of ‘‘Life of S. Francis de Sales,” ‘‘ A Dominican 


Artist,” &c. &c. 


“Ittsa collection of epistolary correspondence 
ofrare interestand excellence. With those who 
have read the Life, there cannot but have been 
a strong desise to know more of so beautiful a 
character as S. Francis de Sales, He wasa 
model of Christian satntliness and religious 
virtue for all time, and one everything relating 
lo whom, so great were the accomplishments of 
Ats mind as well as the devotion of his heart, 
has a charm which delights, instructs, and 
elevates.” —CHURCH HERALD. 

“4 few months back we had the pleasure 
of welcoming the Life of S. Francts de Sales, 
Here ts the promised seqguel:—the ‘Selection 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Srom hes Spiritual Letters’ then announced: 
—and a great boon tt will be to many. The 
Letters are addressed to people of all sorts :— 
to men and to women:—to laity and to 
ecclesiastics, to people living in the world, 
or at court, and to the inmates of Religtous 
Houses. Andwhat an idea it gives one of the 
widely ramifying influence of one good nian 
and of the untiring diligence ofa man, who tn 
spite of all his external duties, could find or 
wake the time for all these letters. We hope 
that with our readers tt may be totally need- 
less to urge such a volume om thetr notice."— 
LiIrERARY CHURCHMAN, 


THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN THE SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY IN FRANCE: a Sketch. 
Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c., &e. 


“A book the authorship of which will com- 
mand the respect of all who cam honour ster- 
ling worth. No Christian, to whatever 
denomination he may belong, can read with- 
out guick sympathy and emotion these touching 
sketches of the early Oratortans and the 
Lazarists, whose devotion we can alladmire.” 
STANDARD. 


CONSOLATIO ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted. 
With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord 


New Edition. 


KENNAWAY. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


“A charming collection from the best 
writers of passages suitable tn seasons of 
sickness and afflictions,”—CuuRCH REVIEW. 

“A very valuable collection of extracts 
from writers of every school, The volume it 
an elegant one.,—CHURCH TIMES. 

“Avery useful collection of devotional ex- 
tracts from the histories of good men of very 
various schools of thought.”—Joun Butt. 


PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SHRMONS. 
Newman, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
W. J. CopeLaNnp, Rector of Farmham, Essex. 
5s. each. 


Sold separately. Crown 8vo. 


By the Author of ‘A 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


' Few books contain more valuable infor- 
mation than this one, givingan account of the 
renewal of spiritual energy tn the French 
Clergy tin the sixteenth century. That revival 
was one of the strong evidences of the ltving 
power inherent in the Church, which always, 
when evil seems at a height, begins to right 
téself."—GUARDIAN, 


Edited by the Rev. C. E. 


Small 8vo. 


We are bound to adware the extreme 
beauty and the warm devotion of the mtasority 
of passages here collected to smooth the soul 
that sorrows, evex though penned by men 
Srom whom we differ so such in doctrine.” — 
Rock. 

‘A work which we feel sure will find a 
welcome and also prove a soothing guest in 
tha chamber of many an invaid.”— Recorp. 


35. 6d, 


By JoHNn Henry 
Edited by the Rev. 
New Edition. 8 Vols. 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


By Joun Henry NEwMaAN, B.D. 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. CoPELAND, 


With an Index of Dates of all the Sermons, 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PRHACHED BEFORE THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF OXFORD, BETWEEN A.D. 1826 AND 1843. 


NewMaN, B.D., 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


JIENRY 
New Edition. 


By JouHNn 


sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
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FAMILY PRAYERS. Compiled from various Sourees (chiefly from 
Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. By 
Epwarp Meyrick Goutpurn, D,1)., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. 
Large type. Crown Svo, 3. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 16mo. ts. 


A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, Comprising—r1. A General 


Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal Vow, and the English Order 
of Confirmation, with Short Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations 
and Prayers on Passages of Eloly Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance, 
With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare themselves 





for their first Communion. 
of Norwich. Ninth Edition. 


THH BOOK OF CHURCH LAW. 


sy MpWarRD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean 
Small 8yo. 


Is. 6c. 


Being an exposition of the Legal 


Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England. By 


the Rev. Joun Henry BLunt, M.A., F.S.A. 


Revised by WALTER G. F. 


PuHiriimork, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of 


Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 75, 60. 


“ Wehkave tested this work on vartous points 
ofacrucial character, and have found tt very 
accurate and Judd tn its intormation. It em- 
bodies the results of the most recent acts of the 
Legislature on the cle ical profession and the 
rights of the arty "—SVANDARD, 

“A dready tn our leading colunins we have 
directed attent on to Me srs, Blunt and Phil- 
Zimore's’* Bovko Church Law, asanexcellent 
manual for ordinary use [tts book which 
Shoudd stand on every clergyman's shelves 
ready for use when any legal matter arises 
about udcicn tts fossessor ts tn dou t, : 
tis tobe hoped thit the authorities at our 
Theologtcal Colleges sufficiently recognize the 


value ofa little legal knowledge on the part of 
the clerey to recommend thrs book to their 
students. Lt would serve admirably as the 
terct-book for a set of lectures, and we trust we 
Shall hear that tts publication has done some- 
thoi g ta encourage the younger clergy to make 
them coves masters of at least the veneraé ont- 
fines of Ecclesiastical Law, as it relates to the 
Church of England.”—Cuurcu Times, 

“ There ts a copious index, and the whole 
volume forms a Handy-book of Church Law 
down to the present trute, which, tf found on 
the library shelves of niost of the clergy, would 
often save them from nruch unnecessary trouble, 
veration, andexpeuse."— NATIONAL CHURCH, 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION ; being a Treatise on 


the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. By 


Epwarp Mryrick GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


Small Svo. 65. 6. 


An Edition for Presentation, Two Volumes, small Svo. 
Also, a cheap Edition. 


THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: 


New Edition, 


Tos. 6d, 


Small Svo. 35. 64, 


a Sequel to '* Thoughts on Per- 








sonal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward in 
the Spiritual Life. By Epwakp Mr&yrick GoULBURN, D.D., Dean of Nor- 
wich, Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Also, a cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 62. 


A HISTORY OF THE HOLY BASTERN CHURCH. The 
Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. JoHN Mason Nears, 1D.D., late 
Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
Together with Memoirs of the Patriarchs of Antioch, by Constantius. Patriarch 
of Constantinople; translated from the Greek, and 


A Posthumous Tragment. 


three Appendices. 


Kdited, with an Introduetion, by the Rev. GtoxkGk WILLIAMS, B.D., Vicar 
los. 6d. 


of Ringwood, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge.  8vo. 
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VOICES OF COMFORT: Original and Selected. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS VINCENT Fospery, M.A., Hon. Chaplain to the late Bishop of 


Winchester, and sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 


“Certainly the most beautiful, aswell as 
one of the best, of the many books of selections 
which have come before us.”’—LiITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

“Mr. Fosbery has ministered to an obvious 
want by this felicitous collection of homilies, 
prayers, and hymns, which are so arranged 
as to give a unity to the whole work, while the 
several portions are integers in themselves, and 
may be perused piecemeal by those who have 


Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


not the leisure or wish to read the book from 
cover to cover,” —MORNING Post. 

“We strongly recommend this excellent 
manual, in the certainty that a more satis- 
Jactory aid to devotion has been very seldom, if 
ever, contpiled.”—CHURCH HERALD. 

“One of the happiest volumes of tts kind. 
The whole work shows not merely diligent 
and wise coutpilation, but breathes a sptrtt 
ve earnest piety and sober orthodoxy.” —JOHN 

ULL, 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFER- 


ING, 


from various Authors. 


Giles’s, Reading, Editor of ‘* Voices of Comfort,” &c. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ANCIENT HYMNS. From the Roman Breviary. 


In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Edited by T. V. Fosspery, M.A., Vicar of St. 


Selected 


New Edition. 


For Domestic Use 


every Morning and Evening of the Week, and on the Holy Days of the 


Church. 


tion and Thanksgiving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances. 
D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, 


Svo. 55. 


“ Real poetry wedded to words that breathe 
the purest and the sweetest spirtt of Christian 
devotion. The translations frou the old Latin 
Hymnal are close and faithful renderings.” — 
STANDARD. 

“Asa Hymn writer Bishop Mant deserv- 
edly occupies a prominent place in the esteent 
of Churchinen, and we doubt not that many 
will be the readers who will welcome this new 
edition of his translations and original cowm- 
positions.” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

A new edition of Bishop Mant’s * Ancient 
Hymns from the Roman Breviary’ foruts a 
handsome littl volume, and tt ts interesting 
to compare some of these translations with the 
more modern ones of our own day. While we 


To which are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemora- 


By RicHArD MANT, 
New Edition. Small 


have no hesitation in awarding the palm to the 
latter, the former are an evidence of the earli- 
est germs of that yearning of the devout mind 
for something better than Tate and Brady, 
and which ts now so richly supplied.” —CHURCH 
TIMEs. 

“This valuable manual wiil be of great 
assistaince to all comptlers of Hymn-Books. 
The translations are graceful, clear, and 
Jorcible, and the ortginad hymns deserve the 
highest praise. Bishop Mant has caught the 
very spirtt of true psalmtody, his metre flows 
musically, and there isa tuneful ring in his 
verses which especially adapts them for con- 
gregational singing.” —ROck. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: A Poem in Twelve 


Books. 


stead. Eighth Edition. 


“4 very magnificent presentation edition, 
This blank verse poem in twelve books has 
made tts way in the religious world of Eng- 
land and America without much help from 
the critics.”’- —TIMES, 

“Myr, Bickersteth writes like a man who 
cultivates at once reverence and carnestness of 
thought.” —GUARDIAN. 

“The most simple, the richest, and the most 
perfect sacred poem which recent days have 
produced.”—MoRNING ADVERTISER, 


THE TWO BROTHERS, and other Poems. 


By E. H. BickersTern, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
Small 8vo 
An Edition for Presentation, elegantly printed with Red Rules. 


6s. 
ios, 62, 


“A foem worth reading, worthy of atten- 
tive study; full of noble thoughts, beautiful 
diction, and high tmagination,” —STANDARD, 

‘In these light miscellany days there is a 
Spiritual refreshment in the spectacle ofa max 
girding up the loins of his mind to the task of 
producing a genuine epic. ind it ts true 
poetry. There ts a definiteness, a erispness 
about tt, which tn these moist, viewy, hazy 
days ts no less invigorating than novel."— 
EDINBURGH Datty Review. 


4to. 


By Epwarp HENRY 


BICcKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to 


the Bishop of Ripon, Author of Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever.” 


Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Second 
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ALLEGORIES AND TALES. By the Rev. W. FE. Wrvcare, M.A., 


Kector of Lrighstone. Crown 8vo. 


@Tt%s eminently original, and every one of 
tts stvty-three short allegories is a story that 
the dullest child will read and the intelligent 
child will understand and enjoy. Grave 
thought, kindly ratllery, biting sarcasm, grint 
Aumour, sincere tndienation, wise counsel, a 
broad charity, and other characteristics, run 
through the allegories, many of which are 
highly poetical and good models of that style 
of composttion.’— EDINBURGH COURANT, 

Mr. Hesgate’s volume contains about 
sixty short tales or allegortes, all rife with 
good teaching, plainly set forth, and written 
tnavery engaging and attractive style. As 
a present for children this book would be at 
once acceptable and beneficial. Lt can be 
highly commended.’’—CaurcH HERALD. 

“There are both grace and precision about 
these “Allegories and Tales, which make 
them charming to read either for young or for 


5s. 


old. The stories are some of them quaint, 
some of them picturesque, allof them pleasant; 
and the moral they enclose shines ont soft and 
clear as through a erystal, This is a book 
that may be recommended for a present, not 
only for young people, but for those of larger 
growth.” —ATHENAUM. 

“The Rector of Brighstone has the gift of 
writing moral and spiritual lessons for the 
young tn the most attractive fashion. His 
‘Allegories and Tales’ are excellent speci- 
sens of stories, with a roral, tn whieh the 
moral is not obtrustve and yet ts not lost."— 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 

“A book of very great beauty and power. 
Mr. Heygate is a thoughtful, earnest and able 
writer, on whom more than any one ts fallen 
in a striking manner the mantle of the great 
author of ‘ Agathos.’"—JOHN BuLt. 


THE CHORISTER’S GUIDE. By W. A. Barrerr, Mus. Bac., 


Oxon, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Author of ‘‘ Flowers and Festivals.” 


16mo. 25. 6, 


“0. One of the most useful books of 
instruction for choristers—and, we ntay add, 
choral singers generally—that has ever entan- 
ated from the musical press, . Mr. 
Barrett's teaching is nat only conveyed to hits 
readers with the consctousness of being master 
of his subject, but he employs words terse and 
clear, so that his meaning may be promptly 
caught by the neophyte. . 6 .°—ATHENEUM. 


Square 


“Tn this little volume we have a manual 
long called for by the requirements of church 
niusic, Ln a sertes of thirty-two lessons it 
gives, with an admirable conciseness, and an 
equally observable completeness, all that ts 
necessary a chorister should be taught out of a 
book, and a great deal calculated to have a 
value as bearing tndirectly upon his actual 
practice in singing.’—MUSICAL STANDARD, 


FLOWERS AND FESTIVALS; or, Directions for the Floral Deco- 


ration of Churches. 


Second Edition. 


By W. A. Barrerr, Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Author of ‘* The Chorister’s Guide.” 
Square Crown 8vo. 


With Coloured Ilustrations. 
5s. 


THE PERMANENCE OF CHRISTIANITY considered in Eight 
Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 1872, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By Join Ricuarp 
TURNER Eaton, B.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 


Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo. 


“Hehas brought to bear upon the work a 
vast and varied stock of reading; great acule- 
ness ofanalysis; great fairness and composure 
of judgement. Altogether, these Lectures are 
a valuable contribution to the Christian 
evidences, GUARDIAN, : 

“ The general style of the Lectures is grave, 
logical, and weighty; and the author every- 
where gives his readers proof of a highly culti- 
vated mind, firmness and clearness of view, 
as well as wide and varied learning.”— 
STANDARD, 

“The matertals are well arranged, and 
the arguotents of opponents fairly stated.”— 
Cuercu Review, 





12s. 


“Tt indicates extensive reading in all 
guarters bearing upon the great controversics 
to which it relates; it bears throughout the 
marks ofvizorousand independent thought ¢ it 
ts marked by a spirit of the most candid faire 
ness; it ts clearly and forcitly written, and 
it is often eloguent.”"—BwitisH QUARTERLY 
Review, 

“Solid and satisfactory Lectures, ee 
The lecturer never forgets that it ts the cause 
of truth in which he is engaged, and he has 
enhanced the substantial value of his work by 
the candid and tmpartial spirit in which he 
has undertaken and completed tt."—WEEKLY 
REGISTER. 
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STONES OF THE TEMPLE; OR, LESSONS FROM THE 


FABRIC AND FURNITURE OF 
FIeLp, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham. 
7s. Od. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


“ Anyone who wishes for simple wformation 
on the subjects of Church-architecture and 
furniture cannot do better than consult 
‘Stones of the Temple.’ Mr. Field modestly 
disclaims any intention of supplanting the 
existing regular treatises, but his book shows 
an amonnt of research, and a knowledge of 
what he ts tacking about, which make it prac- 
tically useful as well as pleasant, The wood- 
cuts are numerous and some of them very 
pretty.”"—GkaPHic, 

‘A very charming book, by the Rev, Walter 
Field, who was for years Secretary of one of 
the leading Church Societies. Mr, Field has 
a loving reverence for the beauty of the domus 
mansionalis Dei, as the old law books called 
the Parish Church, - +. Lhoroughly 
sound in Church feeling, Mr. Field has 
chosen the ntedium of a tale te embody real 
tuctitents tllustrative of the various portions 
of his subject. There isno attempt at etabora- 


THE CHURCH. By Wa rer 
With numerous Ilustrations. 


tion of the narrative, which, indeed, is rather 
a string of anecdotes than a story, but each 
chapter brings home to the mind its own 
lesson, and each is ilinstrated with some very 
tateresting engravings. . The work 
will properly command a hearty reception 
Jrom Churchinen. The footnotes are occasion- 
adly most valuable, and are alauays pertinent, 
and the text ts sure to be popular with young 
folks for Sunday reaving."—STANDARD. 
“Myr. Field's chapters on brasses, chancel 
Screens, crosses, encunstic tiles, mural paint- 
ings, porches and pavements, are agrecably 
written, and people witha turn for Ritualist 
will no doubt find them edifying. — Tie 
volume, as we have said, is not without 
significance for readers who are unable to 


sympathize with the object of the writer. The 
tllustrations of Church-architecture and 
Church ornaments are very attractive.”— 


Patt Maus Gazette. 


A SHADOW OF DANTE. Being an Essay towards Studying Himself, 


his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
Edition, With Ilustrations. 


“ The ‘Shadow of Dante’ ts a well-con- 
ceived and inviting volume, designed to re- 
commend the * Divina Commedia’ to English 
readers, and to facilitate the study and com- 
prehension of its contents."-—ATHENAUM, 

Aud itis tn itself a true work of art,a 
whole finely concerved, and carried out with 
sustained porwer,—one of those reproductions 
and adumbrations of great works, in which 
mere servile copying disappears, and wich 
are only possible toa mind which, however 
inferior to tts original, ts yet of the same 
order aud temperament, with an unusual 
faculty for taking the enpressions of that 
ortetnal and reflecting them unidimmed. It 
ts much to say ofa volume like this. But it és 
not too much to say, wher, after gourg through 
tt, we constier the thorough knowledge of the 
subject shown in it, the patient skill with 
ahich the tutricate and puseling arrange- 
nrents of the poem, full of what we call the 
conceits and puasles of the coutemporary 
philosophy, are unravelled and made intel= 
ligibie; the discrimination and high principle 
with wihoch so ardent a lover of the great 
poet biantes his excesses; the high and noble 
Christian faith which responds to his; and, 
tastly, the gift of eloquent speech, keen, rich, 
condenved, expressive, which seems to have 
passed into the writer from the loving study 
of the greatesé master in his own tongue op ald 
the inimitable harmonies of language — the 
tenterest, the deepest, the most awlul.”— 
GUARDIAN, 

“ The work introduces us not merely to the 


By Maria Francesca ROSssEetrie 
Crown 8vo. 


Second 
10s, 6c, 


authors lifeand the political and ecclestastical 
conjunctures under which he lived, but to the 
outlines of the Catholicised systems of ethics, 
astronomy, and eeography which he inter- 
preted tn classifying his spirtts and assigning 
them their dwellings; as alse to the drift of 
his leading allegories; and finally, to the 
general conduct of his poem—which is amply 
tllustrated by citations from the most lrteral 
werse translatrouts. We ftrud the volume 
furnished with useful diagrams of the Dant- 
esgue universe, of Hell, Purgatory, anid the 
“Rose of the Blessed, and aderned with a 
beautiful group of the likenesses of the poet, 
and anth symbolic figures (on the binding) tn 
which the taste and execution of Mr. 1. G 
Rossetti will be recognised. The exposition 
aprears tous remarkably well arranged and 
divested; the author's appreciation of Dante's 
religions sentiments and aprnions ts peculiarly 
hearty, and her style refreshingly independent 
and or ginal,”—Part. MALL GazettE. 

“Ut bears traces throughout of having been 
due to a patient, loving and appreciative 
study of the great poet, as he ts exhibited, not 
merely in the Divina Commedia, but in his 
other writings. The result has been a book 
which is notonly delichtful in itsel} to read, 
bud is adnirably adapted as anencauragentent 
to those students whowish to obtain a prelintt- 
nary survey of the land before they attempt to 
follow Dante through kis long and arduous 
pilerimage. Of ald poets Dante stands ntost 
in need af such assistunce as this book offers.” 
—Satukbay Review. 


PARISH MUSINGS; OR, DEVOTIONAL POEMS. By Joun 


S. B. Monseztt, LL.1)., Rural Dean, and Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford. 


Fine Edition. 
or in Cover, Is. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


Cheap Edition, 18mo, limp cloth, 15. 6¢.; 
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THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. 
in Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street, in Lent 187o. 
B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. 


GeorGE Bopy, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6:2, 


A Series of Lectures delivered 
By the Rev. 
Third Edition, 


CONTENTS :— Justification the Want of IIumanity—Christ our Justification— 
Union with Christ the Condition of Justifieation—Conversion and Justifica- 
tion—The Life of Justification—The Progress and End of Justification. 


“On the whole we have ravely met with a 
more clear, tnteldigibie aud persuasive state- 
veent of the truth as regards the important 
topics on which the wolunre treats, Serimon 
ff in particular, wel strike every one by its 
eloquence and beauty, but we scarcely dake to 
sfectiy tt, dest in praising tt we should seem to 
disparage the other portions of this admirable 
“ttle work "—Craurce Times, 

* These discourses show that their author's 
Aesition ts due to something more and higher 
than mere fluency, gesticulation, and flext- 
(rity ofve ce. Heappearsas having drunk 
deeply at the fountain of St. Aigusiine, and 
as understanding how to translate the burn- 
ing words of that mighty genius into the 





current language of to-day."—Unton Re- 
VIFW. 

“There ts real power tn these sermons i— 
power, read power, and plenty of tt. . os, 
There ts such ane alveraciousness about hin, 
sucha profound and over-mastering beltef that 
Christ has proved a bond-fide cure for un- 
holiness, and such an intenstty of eagerness 
to lead others to seck and prafit by that means 
ofatiaininy the true sanctity which alone can 
cater Heaven—that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang uponhis preaching, nor at 
the success of his fervid appeals to the human 
conscience. If any one doubts our verdict, 
let him buy this volune. No one will regret 
tts perusal,”-—LITERARY CHURCHMAN,. 


THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION. A Course of Lectures delivered in 


Substance at St. Peter's, Eaton-square, in Lent, 1872; also at All Saints’, 


Margaret Street, in Lent, 


4s. 6a. 


1860. 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 


By the Rev. Grorce Bopy, B.A., 
Second Edition, Crown $vo, 


Contents :—The Leading into Temptatiou—The Rationale of Temptation— 
Why we are Tempted—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus in Temptation— 


The End of Temptation. 


“ Regeneration and conversion seent here to 
ocenpy thetr proper places in the Christian 
economy, and the general subject of tempta- 
tron is worked aut with considerable ability.” 
—CHeRCH TIMES. 

“ This is another volume of simple, earnest, 


soul-stirring words, dealing with the mvs- 
tertes of Christian experience.”’—LONDON 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“A Coltection of serinons, pions, earnest, 
and eloguent.”—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 


THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. S. J. Sronr, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. Second Edition, 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr, Stone has now given to the public a 
collection of poems, widely different in form, 
which enable us to measure more accurately 
his powers, not merely as ahynnist, but as a 
poet; and though we would not imfure a 
growing reputation by overstating his merits, 
yetwecan safely say that his votume contains 
much gennine poetry which will be read with 
unqualified pleasure. . . . Lt would be 
ungrateful of us to put down this volume 
without expressing the great pleasure 1t has 
afforded us, and our high appreciation of the 
valuable euices which its author is rendering 
to the Church.” - Cuurcr Bers. 

see We all know Atur so well as the 
authorof the beautiful processtonadhyvun ' The 
Church's Oue Foundation, the Lenten Ayan 
“Weary of Earth, and other favourites, that 
wwe were fuldv prepared for the pleasure that 
awaited usin perusing this volume."”—CAURCH 
OPINION 

“ The extracts we have thus given, differing 
as they do alike in subject ast in style, present 


fair spectimens of the varied interest of the 
volume, and of the poetic powers of its author, 
Most of our readers, we think, willagree with 
us that the publication ts well-timed, and that 
fthas much tu tt that ts both pleasant and 
profitable reading.” — CHURCH HERALD. 

“In the Nurght of lutercession’ and other 
poems we have the outpourings of a pure and 
devotional spirit, in language of unassuming 
and yet gennine poetry, rising at Hntes, natur- 
ally and without effort, to a quiet but real 
beanty "—SCOTSMAN, 

‘Mr, Stone, itis clear, tas studted all the 
best models, and has been influenced by then} 
but he maintains through all a distinctly 
twttndual note, and gives usrerdmeusie . 
There are true touches in the tdytls, and 
some of the poents on pictures ave remarkaby 
erpressive and skilful, though nothing is more 
difficult than the p:oper working out of such 
themes. We like some of the sonnets—some 
of them are exceptionally sweet and finished.” 
— NONCONFORMIST. 
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THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad, for the Year 1873. 


Svo. 


18s, 


** All the Volumes of the New Series from 1863 to 1873 nay be had, 
18s. each. 


“Well edited, excellent iv pe, good paper, 
and in all respects admirably got up. ts re- 
view of affairs, Home, Colonial, and Foreign, 
és fatr, concise, and complete.’—MINING 
QUARTERLY. 

“Solidly valuable, aswell as interesting.” 
—STANDARD. 

“Comprehensive aud well executed.”— 
SPECTATOR. 

“The whole work being well-written, and 
compiled with care and Judgment, tt is inter- 
esting reading for the present day, will be 
more useful asa work of reference in future 
years, and will be most valuable of all to 
readers of another generation. Every student 
of history knows the worth, for the time that 


it covers, of the old ‘Annual Register, and 
this new series is better done and more com- 
prehensive than its predecessor.” — EXAMINER. 

“This volume of the new series of the 
‘Annual Register’ seems well and carefully 
compiled. The narrative is accurate, and it 
ts obvious that the writers have striven to be 
tmpartial.’—ATHENAUM, 

“ The whole of the compilation, however, ts 
readable, and some ofits more important parts 
are very well done. Such is, among other 
historical portions, the account of the situation 
in France before and at the beginning of the 
war. The narrative of the military events is 
clear, comprehensive, and attractive.’— 
Nation (NEw York). 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR THE HOLY COM- 


MUNION, 
cester and Bristol. 


“ Devout beauty is the special character of 
this new manual, and it ought to be a favour- 
ite. Rarely has it happened to us to meet 
with so remarkable a combination of thorough 
practicalness with that almost poetic warmth 
which is the highest flower of genuine devo- 
tion. dt deserves tobe placed along with the 
manual edited by Mr. Keble so shortly before 
Ais decease, notas superseding it, for the scope 
of the two ts different, but tobe taken along 
with it. Nothing can exceed the beauty and 
fulness of the devotions before communion tn 
Mr. Keble’s book, but we think that in some 
points the devotions here given after floly 
Contmunion are even superior to it.?—LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN, 

“ Bishop Ellicott has edited a book of 
‘Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 
Communion,’ which, among Eucharistic man- 
uals, has tts own special characteristic. The 
Bishop recommends tt to the newly confirmed, 
to the tender-hearted and the devout, as 
having been compiled by a youthful person, 
and as being marked by a peculiar ‘freshness? 
Having looked through the volume, we have 
pleasure in seconding the recommendations of 
the good Bishop. We know of no more suit- 
able manual for the newly confirmed, and 


With a Preface by C. J. ELiicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
With rubrics and borders in red, 


Royal 32mo. 25. 6. 

nothing more likely to engage the sympathies 
of youthful hearts. There is a union of the 
deepest spirit of devotion, a rich expression of 
experimental life, with a due recognition of 
the objects of faith, such as ts not always to be 
found, but which characterises this manual in 
an eminent degree.’—CHURCH REVIEW. 

“ The Bishop of Gloucester's tinprimatur is 
attached to‘ Prayers and Meditations for the 
Lloly Communion, intended as a manuad for 
the recently confirmed, nicely printed, and 
theologically sound.”—CHURCH JIMEs. 

“Among the supply of Eucharistic Manu- 
ads, one deserves special attention and com- 
mendation. ‘Prayersand Meditations’ merits 
the Bishop of Gloucester’s epithets of ‘warm, 
devout, and fresh? And itis thoroughly Eng- 
lish Church besides.” —GUARDIAN. 

“We are by no means surprised that 
Bishop Ellicott should have been so much 
struck with this little work, on accidentally 
seeing it in manuscript, as to urge its publica- 
tion, and to preface it with his commendation, 
The devotion whichit breathes is truly fervent, 
and the language attractive, and as proceca- 
ing froma young person the work ts altogether 
not a little striking.” —RECORD, 


THE PRAYER BOOK INTHRLEAVED; With Historical Mlus- 


trations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Test. 


By the Rev, 


W. M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, and Rector 
of St. Botolph’s, and the Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 


Edition. Small $8vo. 75. 6:2. 


EIGHT LECTURES ON THE MIRACLES. 
By J. B. Moziry, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Lectures for 1865. 


7s. 6d. 


With a Preface by the LorD Bisnor or ELy. Seventh 


Being the Bampton 


Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 
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CATECHESIS; OR, CHRISTIAN 
TO CONFIRMATION 
By Cuarrtes WorpsworThu, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 


PARATORY 


tion. Small 8vo, 2s. 
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INSTRUCTION PRE- 
AND FIRST COMMUNION. 
New Edi- 


A THEORY OF HARMONY. Founded on the Tempered Scale. 


With Questions and Exercises for the Use of Students. 
Oxon., Organist to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
75. Od, 


Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. 
Second Edition. 


Coll, 
Royal 8vo. 


“Tt ts the first work of its class that needs 
no apology for its introduction, as it is really 
much needed especially by teachers, who 
world fatl without the aid of its principles to 
account for many of the effects in modern 
ransic, used in direct opposition to the teaching 
of the schools. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
togtve a more elaborate description of a bvok 
destined to effect an entire change in musical 
teaching without entering into details that 
contd not but prove uninteresting to the 
general readers, while to the musician and 
amateur, the possession of the book itself is 
recommended as a valuable confirmation of 
sdeas that exsst to a large extent in the minds 
of every one who has ever thought about 
music, and who desires to sce established a 
more uniform basis of study. The great and 
deading characteristic of the work is its logical 
reasoning and definitions, a character not 
possessed by any previous book on the subject, 
and for this Dr, Stainer’s theory ts certain to 
gain ground, and be the means of opening an 
easy and pleasant pathina road hitherto beset 


By JouN STAINER, 


with the thorns and briars of perplexing 
technicalities.’ —MORNING Post, 

“Dr. Stainer is a learned musician, and 
his book supplies a manual of information as 
wellasa rich repository of musical erudition 
in the form of classical guotations from the 
great masters.”’—JoHN BULL. 

“Dr. Stainer, in his thoughtful book, sees 
clearly of amalgamating opposing systems in 
order to found a theory ofharmony. He bases 
Ais work on the tempered scale, and he devel- 
opes and tliustrates his theory by questions and 
exercises for the use of students. Hts opening 
exposition of the rudiments of music ts clear: 
when he reaches the regions of harmony he 
comes on debateable ground,” —ATHENAUM 

“To the student perplexed and chained 
down by the smultitudinous rules of the old 
theorists, we cannot give better comfort than 
to advise him to read forthwith Dr. Stainer’s 
ingenious and thoughtful book, It ts exceed- 
ingly well got uf, and from the clearness 
of the type used, very easy and pleasant to 
read,”—CHOIR. 


MISCELLANHOUS POEMS. By Henry Francis Lyte, M.A. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMILY PRAYER. By the Rev. W. 


H. Ripiey, M.A., Rector of Hambleden, 


Old Testament—Genesis and Exodus. 
St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 
3¢. 6a. 


New Testament, 


The Four Gospels, in one volume. 


Crown 8vo. 
25. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED CONSIDERED 


as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition of each other in that 


State: and its Differences of Degrees. 
By Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord 
New Edition. 


Church and her Services. 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 


“ A welcome republication of a treatise once 
highly valued, and which can never lose its 
value, Many of our readers already know 
the fulness and discrimination with which the 
author treats his subject, which must be one 
of the most delightful topics of meditation to 
all whose heart is where the only true trea- 
sure is, and particularly to those who are 
entering upon the evening of life.” —CHURCH 
REVIEW. 

“<The value of this book needs not to be re- 
Jerred to, its standard character having been 
Jor many years past established. The edition 
in which 1t reappears has evidently been care- 

Sully prepared, and will be the means of mak- 
ing it more generally known,."—BE.uw’s MEs- 
SENGER. 


To which are added Musings on the 


Small Syo. 


“All recognise the authority of the com- 
mand to set the affections on things above, 
and such works as the one now before us will 
be found helpful towards this good end. We 
are, therefore, sincerely glad that Messrs. 
Rivington have brought out a new edition 
of Bishop Mant’s valuable treatise.”—Rr- 
CORD. 

“This beautiful and devotional treatise, 
which thts tupossitle to read without feeling 
a more deepened interest in the eternal blessed- 
ness which awatts the true servants of our 
God, concludes very appropriately with “Mus- 
ings on the Church and her Services, which 
we cordially recommend to our readers.” — 
Rock. 


35. 6d, 
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LIFE OF S. VINCENT DE PAUL. 


With Introduction by the Rev. 


R. F. Winson, M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, 


and Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. 


“A most readable volume, illustrating 
plasty and arrangements, which from the cir- 
cumstances of the day are invested with 
peculiar interest,”—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“Al will be pleased at reading the present 
admirably written narrative, in which we de 
not know whether to admire more the can- 
dour and carnestness of the writer or his 
Alain, sensible, and agreeable style.” —WEEKLY 
REGISTER, 

“We trust that this deeply interesting and 
heautifully written biography will be exten- 
deely circulated tr England.”—Cwurcn 
HERALD. 

“We heartily recommend the introduction 
tothe study of all concerned with ordinations.” 
—GUARDIAN. 

“We are glad that S. Vincent de Pal, 


Crown S8vo. 9s. 


one of the most remarkable men produced by 
the Gallican Church, has at last found a 
competent English biographer. The volume 
before us has evidently been written with con- 
screntions care and scrupulous industry. [tts 
based on the best anthorities, which have been 
compared with prarseworthy diligence; tts 
style is clear, elegant, and unanibtiions ; and 
if shows a fine appreciation of the life and 
character of the man whom it commemorates.” 
—ScoTTisH GUARDIAN, 

“Ur, Wilson has done his work admirably 
and evidently con amore, and he completely 
proves the thesis with which he starts, viz., 
that in the life of the Saint there ts a homett- 
ness and simplicity, and a general absence of 
the mtivacnlous or the more ascetic type of 
saintliness.”--JOHN BULL. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH UNDER THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE, a.v. 30-476. 
Saints’ School, Bloxham. 


“A compendious history of the Christian 
Church under the Roman Lutpire wilt be 
hailed with pleasure by all readers of ecclesius- 
tical lore... . The author is guite free from 
the spirtt of controversialism; wherever he 
refers toa prevalent practice of ancient times 
he gives his authority. In his statement of 
facts or opintons he is always accurate and 
concise, and his manual is doubtless destined 
toa lengthened period of popularity.” —Moxn- 
InG Post. 

“<Ttis very well done, Ft gives avery com- 
prehensive view of the progress of events, 
ecclesiastical and polttical, at the great centres 
of ctvitrsation during the first five centiries 
of Christianity,”—DaiLy News. 


By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All 
Crown S8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


In his well-planned and carefully written 
volume of soo pages Mr. Crake has supplied a 
wellknown and tong-felt want, Relying on 
all the highest and best authorities for his 
prain facts and conclusions, and wisely mak- 
ing use of adi modern research, Mr. Crake has 
spared neither time nor labour to make his 
work accurate, trustworthy, and intelligent.” 

STANDARD, 

‘Really interesting, well suited to the needs 
of those for whont tt was prepared, and tis 
Church tone is unexceptionable.”—CHURCH 
‘TIMES, 

“Asa volume for students and the higher 
forms of our public schools it is adutirably 
adapted.”—CHURCH HERALD. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; being 


an Ilistorical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 


of the Church of England. 


Idited by the Rev. Jon Henry BLunt, M.A, 


F.S.A., Author of ‘©The Ilistory of the Reformation,” ‘* Directorium Pas- 


torale,” Editor of “The Dictionary of Thevlogy,” &c. 
36s., or half-Lound in morocco, 48s. 


vised. Imperial 8vo. 


Sixth edition, re- 


OUR MOTHER CHURCH: being Simple Talk on High Topics. By 


ANNE MERCIER, Crown vo. 

"Cite have never seen a book for girts of its 
class which commends itself tous more 
particularly than *Our Mother Church? by 
‘Mrs. Ferome Mercier. The author, who is 
the wite of an earnest parish priest of the 
Anglican school, near London, calls her work 
‘simple tatk on great suljects,' and calls it by 
aname that describes it almost as completely 
as we could do ina longer notice than we can 
spare the volume. Ltere are the headives 
of the chaptersi— The Prinitive Church,” 
Primitive Places and Alodes of Worship, 
©The Early English Church, ‘fhe Monastic 
Orders, * The Friars, (A Review of Church 
History, ‘The Prayer Book,’ (four chapters), 
‘Syntbolism, ‘Church Architecture, AM “ndows 
and Bells’ ‘Church Alusic) ‘Church Work, 


7s. éd. 


No one can fail to comprehend the beautifully 
siniple, devout, and appropriate language tn 
which Mrs. Mercier embodies what she has to 
sav; and forthe facts with which she deals 
she has taken good care to have their accuracy 
assured.” —STANDARD. 

“The plan of this pleasant-looking book ts 
exceddent. /tis akind of Mrs. Alarkham on 
the Church of England, written especially for 


giris, and we shal not be surprised to find it 


fecome a favourite tn schools. é ftts 
really a conversational hand-book to the 
Pusish Church's history, doctrine,and ritual, 
complied by a very diligent reader from some 
of the best modern Anglican sources."—ENG- 
LISH CHURCHMAN. 
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THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 


CHRIST ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 


Dy Henry Parry Lip- 


pon, D.D., 1.C.L., Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis 


in the University of Oxford. 


Seventh Edition. 


Crown Svo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 


OF OXFORD. 


Paul's, and Treland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 55, 


Edition, revised. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. 


By Ifenry Parry Lippon, 1.., D.C.L., Canon of St. 


Fifth 


Lent Lectures. By Henry 


Parry Lippox, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor 


of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


Svo. 55. 


Second Edition, revised. Crown 


HOUSEHOLD THEROLOGY: A Handbook of Religious Information 


respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 


Worship, the Creeds, &c., &e. 
Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By Joun Tlenry Biuunt, M.A. New 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESIA ANGLI- 


CAN.E. 


A GULIELMO BRIGHT, 


A.M., et Perro GoLpsmitH MEpD, 


A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine red- 


ditus. 


THE PSALMS. Translated from 


By WILLIAM Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs; late Princi- 
Second Edition. 


Exegetical, 
pal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 


“Like a sound Churchman, he reverences 
Scripture, upholiing its authority agaist 
sceptics; and he does nat denounce such as 
differ frou hin in op.nion with a dogmatism 
unhappily too communion at the present day. 
Hence, readers will be disposed ta consider his 
conclusions worthy of attention; or perhaps 
taadopt them without inguiry, {t is super- 
fiuons to say that the translation ts better 
and nore accurate en the whole than our 
received one, or that it often reproduces 
the sense of the original happily.”—ATHEN- 
UM, 

“Dr, Kay has profound reverence for 
Divine truth and exhibits considerable read- 


New Edition, with atl the Rubrics in red. 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


the Hebrew. With Notes, chiefly 


Svo, 12s. 62. 
tng, with the power to make use of tt.— 
Britise# Quartercy Review. 

“Phe exccution of the wark ts careful and 
scholarly.°—Union Review. 

“To mention the name of Dro Kay ts 
enough to secure reshect{ul attention to hts 
new translation af the Psaims. /t is en- 
riched with exegetical notes containing a 
wealth of sound learning, closely oceastonally, 
perhaps too closely condensed. Good care ts 
taken of the stutent not learned in Hebrew; 
we hope the Doctor's example will prevent any 
ahuse af thts consideration, and stimulate 
those who profit by it to fallow him into the very 
text of the ancient Revelation ’—JoHN BUL 


AID TO PRAYER; OR, THOUGHTS ON THE PRAC- 


TICE OF DEVOTION, 


With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. By 


DANIEL Moort, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of 
Hloly Trinity, Paddington, Author of ‘Sermons on Special Occasions,” 


Ilulsean Lectures on ‘‘The Age and the Gospel,” &c. 


Square 32mo. 25. 60. 

“The valuable characteristic of this work 
will be recognised by every seriaus, thaughtlal 
Caristian, ina werd, by all who perceive and 
famrent the growing tendency to prelor the 
ciatms af exter al service, ecclesiastical can- 
troversy, or imultiplted activities to the 
practice of private devotion. ‘Ads ta 
Prayer” offers both encouragement ant help to 
those who aspire to higher attainments in the 
Divine Lyfe. Huery page bears the impress of 


Second (Edition. 


amature’ jatgment, and ofan echerunentatl 
acquiintyice with a subject cankissetly dife 
Sicult antafsyuprem- im sort ute.” —ReCORD. 

“ Bloguently ab'yand practically written.” 
—ENGitsu CHercu win. 

** Aids ta Praver' his deserve tly reached 
asecontedition Thesermouumethod of tree 
ment has been wisely discontinuet.”—JOuN 
Bute. 
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A COMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Being a Plain 


Commentary on Scripture History, down to the Birth of our Lord. 


8vo. 35. 6d. 


Small 


Also in Two Parts :— 
Part I.—The Creation of the World to the Reign of Saul. 
Part IT.—The Reign of Saul to the Birth of our Lord. 


Small 8vo. 


"A most admiraile Companion to the Olid 
Testament, being far the most concise yet com- 
Blete commentary en Old Testament history 
with which we have met, Here are combined 
orthodoxy and learning, an intelligent and 
at the same time interesting summary of the 
leading facts of the sacred story, It should 
be a tert-book in every school, and its value 
és immensely enhanced by the copious and 
complete index.”—Joun Bui, 

“ This will be found a very valuable aid to 
the right understanding of the Bible. It 
throws the whole Scripture narrative into 
one from the creation downwards, the author 
thus condensing Drideaux, Shuckford, and 
Russell, and in the most reverential manner 
bringing to his aid the writings of all modern 
annotators and chronologists. There are no 
lengthy comments, no wsionary theories, no- 
thing speculative; allis plain matter of fact, 
intelligibly stated, The beok is ene that 
Should have a_ wide circulation amongst 
teachers and students of all denominations.” — 
BooKSELLER. 

“Is a very compact summary of the Old 


2s. each, 


Testament narrative, put together so as to 
explain the connection and bearing of its con- 
tents, and written in avery good tone; with 
a final chapter on the history of the Fews be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments. It will 
be found very useful for its purpose. It does 
not contine ttself to merely chronological 
difficulties, but comments briefly upon the 
religious bearing of the tect also.”"— GUARDIAN. 

“The handbook before usis so fullund satis- 
Jactory, considering its compass, and sets 
forth the history of the old covenant with 
such conscientious minuteness, that it cannot 
Jail to prove a godsend to candidates for 
examination in the Rudimenta Religionis 
as well as in the corresponding schoolat Cam- 
bridge. Throughout his work the 
writer of this ‘companion,’ ‘commentary,’ 
or ‘handbook, exhibits at the same time ex- 
tensive research into the best sources of infor- 
mation and enlightenment as to the sacred 
history, and an independent, though cau- 
tious, judgment in his choice between con- 
Jlicting theories and explanations.’— ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN, 


PROPHECIES AND THE PROPHETIC SPIRIT IN THE 


CILTRISTIAN ERA; an Historical Essay. 


LINGER. ‘Translated, with 


Introduction, 


By Joun J. Icx. Von. DGL- 
Notes, and Appendices, by 


ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, late 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 


10s, 6d, 


FABLES RESPECTING THE POPES OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES. 
DGOLLINGER. 


A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. 


By Joun J. Ian. Von 


Translated, with Introduction and Appendices, by ALFRED 


PLumMer, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, late Fellow and 


Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE. 


Pastoral Work in the Church of England, 


Syo. 


I45. 


The Principles and Practice of 
By the Rey. Jornnn HENRY BLUNT, 


M.A, P.S.A., Editor of ** The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 


ac. 


“This is the third edition of a work which 
has become deservedly popular as the best 
extantexposition of the principles and practice 
of the pastoral work in the Church of Eung- 
land, ftshints and suggestions are based on 
practical experience, and tt ts further re- 
commended by the majority of our Bishops at 
the ordination of priests aud deacons.”’— 
STANDARD. 

“Its practical usefulness to the parochial 


Vhird Edition, revised. 


Crown Svo. 


7S« 6a. 


clergy is proved by the acceptance it has at- 
ready recetved at their hands, and no faithful 
parish priest, who is working in real earnest 
for the extension of spiritual instruction 
amongst all classes of his fiock will rise from 
the perusal of its pages without having ob- 
tained some valuable hints as to the best mode 
of bringing home our Church's system to the 
hearts of his people.” NATIONAL CHURCH. 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Translated into English, with an 


Introduction and Notes. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


By Cuarres TH. HooLr, M.A., Senior Student of 
Small Svo, 


4s. Od, 
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SERMONS ON CERTAIN OF THE LESS PROMINENT 
FACTS AND REFERENCES IN SACRED STORY, By Ilenry 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 


Queen. New Edition. Two vols. 


“Weare glad to see this new edition of what 
we Aave always considered to be Melvills best 
sermons, because in them we have his be.t 
thoughts. . . Many of these sermons are 
the strongest arguments yet adduced for tn- 
ternal evidence of the veractty of the Scriptu- 
ral narratives.’—STAN DARD. 

“Many who admire elegant phraseology, 
and the other now rarely exhibited consti- 
tuents of pulpit eloquence, will be glad to have 
tn a convenient shape a Judicious selection of 
Canon Melvill’s sermons. Mr. Melvill was 
one of the few really successful preachers of our 
day."— EXAMINER. 

“ The sermons of the lamented Melvill are 


Crown $vo. §s. each. 


too well known to require any commendation 
Jrom us. We have here all the power of 
rhetoric, and the graceand beauty of style, for 
which the author has been distinguished, and 
which have contributed to render him a 
model to preachers, and given him a represen- 
tative posttion in the history of the English 
pulpit.”—WEEKLY ReEvIEW. 

“ Polished, classical, and winning, these 
sermons bear the marks of literary labour. 
Al study of them will aid the modern preacher 
to refine and polish his discourses, and toadd 
to the vigour which is now the fashion the 
graces of chastened eloguence and winning 
rhetoric."—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 


SELECTION FROM THE SERMONS PREACHED DUR- 
ING THE LATTER YEARS OF HIS LIFE, IN THE PARISH 


CHURCH OF BARNES, AND 


PAUL'S. By HENry MELVILL, B. 


lain in Ordinary to the Queen. Two 


“ Melvills chief characteristic was humility, 
that truest mark of real nobility of soul and of 
genuine genius; and his sole actuating prin- 
ciple in life was devotion to duty—duty to God 
and duty toman, and never were the two more 
beautifully blended together than in hin. 
‘While the pure truths of the Gospel, observes 
his biographer in the memoir prefixed to these 
sermons, ‘flowed so persuasively from his lips, 
the pure spirit of Christianity ever retgned in 
his heart, and the purest charity influenced 
Ais every thought and every action.’ ,.. The 
style of Canon Melvills sermons is rather 
Ciceronian than Demosthenic, rather splendid 
and measured than tnpetuous and fervid.”— 
STANDARD. 


SERMONS, By Henry MELvILL, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
5s. each. Sold separately. 


“Messrs. Rivington have published very 
opportunely, at a time when Chnurchmen are 
thinking with satisfaction of the new blood 
infused into the Chapter of St. Pauls, sermons 
by Henry Melvill, who in his day was as cele- 
brated as a preacher as is Canon Liddon now. 
The sermons are not only couched tn elegant 
language, but are replete with matter whith 
the younger clergy would do well to study.’— 
Joun Bui., 

“Henry Melvill's intellect was large, his 
tmagination brilliant, his ardour intense, 
and his style strong, fervid, and picturesque. 
Often he seemed to glow with the inspiration of 
a prophet."—AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW, 

“Lt would be easy to quote portions of ex- 
ceeding beauty and power. Itwas not, however, 
the charm of style, nor wealth of words, both 
which Canon Melutll possessed in so great 
abundance, that he relied cn towin souls; but 
the power and spirit of Him who said, ‘1, if 1 
be lifted up, will draw all men to Me "— 
RECORD. 

“Every one who can remember the days 
when Canon Melvill was the preacher of the 
day, will be glad to see these four-and-twenty 
of his sermons so nicely reproduced. His Ser- 


IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. 
D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chap- 
vols. Crown $vo. 55. each. 


““ Two other volumes of the late Canon Mel- 
vill’s sermons contain forty discourses preached 
by him in his later years, and they are pre- 

Jaced bya short memotr of one of the worthiest 
and most tinpressive preachers of recent times.” 
—ENAMINER. 

“ These outlines contain probably the last 
specimens of the work of a great master in the 
art of preaching the Gospel. In the sermons 
of Henry Melutll there are a certain dignity 
and elevation of style and handling which 
belong rather to the past than to the present. 
. + « Where are in the sermons before us 
all Melvill’s wonted grace of diction, strength 
of reasoning, and aptness of illustration.” — 
WEEKLY REVIEW. 


B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
New Edition, Twovols. Crown Svo, 


mons were all the result of real study and 
genuine rcading, with far more theology in 
them than those of many who make much more 
profession of theology. There are sermons 
here which we can fersonally remember; tt 
has been a pleasure to us to be reminded of 
them, and we are glad to see them brought 
before the present generation. We hope that 
they may be studied, for they deserve it tho- 
roughly,” —LiTERARY CHURKCHMAN, 

“Few preachers have had more admirers 
than the Rev. Henry Melvill, and the new 
edition of his Sermons, in two volumes, will 
doubtless find plenty of purchasers. The Ser- 
mons abound in thought, and the thoughts are 
couched in English which is at once elegant 
tn construction and easy to read.”—CHURCH 
TIMES, 

“The Sermons of Canon Melvill, now re- 
published in two handy volumes, need only to 
be mentioned to le sure of a hearty welcome. 
Sound learning, well-weighed words, calm and 
keen logic, and solemn devoutness, mark the 
whole series of masterly discourses, which em- 
brace some of the chief doctrines af the Church, 
and set them forth in elear and Scriptural 
strength.” —STANDARD. 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
NARRATIVE. By the Rev. Isaac Witttams, B.D., formerly Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 5s. each. 


THOUGHITS ON THE STUDY OF 
THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
Characteristic Differences in the Four 

Gospels. 
Our Lord’s Manifestations of Ilimself. 
The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation 
furnished by our Lord. 
Analogies of the Gospel. 
Mention of Angels in the Gospels. 
Places of our Lord’s Abodeand Ministry. 
Our Lord’s Mode of Dealing with His 
Apostles. 
Conclusion, 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR 
LVPANGELTISTS. 

Our Lord’s Nativity. 
Our Lord’s Ministry—Second Year. 
Our Lord’s Ministry—Third Year. 
The Holy Week. 
Our Lord’s Passion. 
Our Lord’s Resurrection. 


OUR LORD'S NATIVITY, 
The Birth at Bethlehem. 
The Baptism in Jordan. 
The First Passover. 
OUR LORDS MINISTRY. 
SECOND YEAR. 
The Second Passover, 
Christ with the Twelve. 
The Twelve sent forth. 


“There ts not a better companion to be 
Sound for the season than the beantiful ‘ De- 
votional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 
tive,’ by the Kev [sauce Williams. 6. 6 6 
rich mine for devotional and theological 
stu ty,’’—GUARDIAN. 

“So infinite are the depths and so innwmner- 
able the beauties of Scripture, and more par- 
ticularly of the Gospels, that there is some 
dificuity in describiiy the mni fold excellences 
of Williams’ exguistte Conmmentary. Deriv- 
ing sts profound appreciation of Scripture 
from the writings of the early Fathers, tt ts 
only what every Stutent knows inst be trite 
to say thet tt extracts a whole wealth of 
searing from each sentence, each apparently 
faint allusian, each word in the text.’— 
Cuyourcu Review. 

“Stands absolutely alone in our English 
literature; there ts, we shonlt say, no chance 
of its being superseded by any better book of 
tts kind; and tts mertts are of the very highest 
order.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Tt would be difficntt to select a more use- 
ful present, ata small cost, than thts sertes 
would? be toa youns nian on his first entering 
into lloly Orders, ant many, no doubt, wut 
avail themselves of the republication of these 
usefel voluntes or this purcose. There isan 
abundance of sermon material to be drawn 
Srom any one of thent.”—Cuurcu Times. 


A New and uniform Edition. 


In Eight vols. 


OUR LORD'S MINISTRY, 
THIRD YEAR. 


Teaching in Galilee. 
Teaching at Jerusalem. 
Last Journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 


THE HOLY WEEK, 


The Approach to Jerusalem, 

The Teaching in the Tem la, 

The Discourse on the Mount o Olives. 
The Last Supper. 


OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


The Hour of Darkness. 
The Agony. 

The Apprehension. 
The Condemnation. 
The Day of Sorrows. 
The Hall of Judgment. 
The Crucifixion. 

The Sepulture. 


OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


The Day of Days. 

The Grave Visited. 
Christ Appearing. 

The Going to Emmaus. 
The Forty Days. 

The Apostles Assembled. 
The Lake in Galilee. 
The Mountain in Galilee. 
The Return from Galilee. 


“This ts, in the truest sense of the word, a 
§ Devotional Commentary’ on the Gospel nar- 
rative, opening out everywhere, as it does, the 
spiritird beanties and blessedness of the Divine 
message; butitts sonething mare than this, 
ft neevts difficulties abnost by antici~pavon, 
and throws the light of learning over some of 
the very darkest passages tn the New Testa- 
wnent.’’ —Rock. 

“The anthar has skilfully comsbared and 
blended the narratives of the different Gospels, 
saas to give a synoptical view of the history? 
aud though the coutntentary is called ‘ devo- 
tional,’ tt is sctolarly aud suggestive in other 
respects. The sise of the work, extending, as 
zt does, over elcht volumes, may deter pur- 
chasers and reatoers; but each volume is com- 
plete in ttself, and we recommen! students to 
tuste a saimhle of the author's quality. Some 
tlungs they my question; but the volumes 
are really a helpful and valuable aditition to 
our stores.” —FREEMAN. 

“The high ant solemn verities of the 
Saviour's suffer'nes and death are treated 
wuth erert renerence ant ability, The 
thorough devoutness which pervades the book 
comments f(t to onv Avirt, There is much 
to tnustruct and help the believer in the Chris- 
trax life, no imatter to wiht section of the 
Church he may belong." —W ATCHMAN, 
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FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. Ina 


Series of Sermons. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


By the Rev. Isaac WibLtaMs, B.D., formerly Fellow of 
New Edition. 


Crown Svo, 5s. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Ina Senes 


of Sermons. 
College, Oxford. 


“Thess ts one of the few volumes of published 
Sermons that we have been able to read wunth 
real pleasure, they are written with a 
chastened elegance of language, and pervaded 
by a spirit of earnest and simple prety = Mr, 
Hiddtams 1s evidently what would be called a 
very High Churchman, Occasionally his 
pecutar Church views are apparent; but 
buting a fow passages here and there, these 
sermons will be read with profit by all ‘who 
profess and call themselves Christians. %— 
Contemporary Review. 

“ This ts a new edition of avery pupular— 


New Edition. 


sy the Rev Isaac WitLtams, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


and deservedly popular—awork on the biography 
of the Old Testamenthistory  Thecharacters 
are ably and profitably analysed, and that by 
the hand of a master of style and thought, 
The principle of selection has been that 
of prominence; and partly, too, that of signt+ 
Sicance tn the characters so ably delineated. 
A more masterly analysts of Scriptural 
characters we never read, nor any which are 
more calculated to impress the mind of the 
reader with feelings of love for what ts good, 
and abhorrence for what is evil"”—Rock. 


THE APOCALYPSE; WITH NOTES AND REFLEC- 


TIONS. 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 
“This work, though probably less read 


than it deserves to be has always struck is 
as the deepest and most learned of all the 


3y the Rev. Isaac WiLLiAMs, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


sertes of commentartes with which this gifted 
author has enriched the Church."— CHuKrci 
Times. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
~ ENGLAND. By the Rev. AxrtHur W. Happan, B.D., Rector of Barton- 


on-the- Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ Mr. Haddan's estimate of the bearing of 
his subject, and of its special importance at 
the present puncture is characteristic, and weil 
well repay attention. oe Mr Maddan 
ts strictly argumentatice throughout. He ab- 
stains with some strictness from everything 
which would divert either his reaver or hint 
sed/ from accurate investigation of his reason- 
ing. But his volume is thoroughly well 
written, clear and forcible in style, and fair 
in tone. It cannat but render melnahle service 
tn placing the claims of the Church in their 
true light before the English public."— 
GUARDIAN, 

“ Among the many standard theological 
works devoted to this important subject Mr. 
Haddaw swillheld a high place.’—ST ANDARD, 

“ We should be glad to see the volume widely 
circulated and generally read.”—Joun Burr. 

“A weighty and valuable treatise, and we 
hope that the study of tts sound and well- 
reasoned pages will do much to fix the tmpor- 
tance, and the full meaning of the doctrine 


A MANUAL FORTHE SICK;; with other Devotions, 


ANDREWrES, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


8vo. 125. 


in question, in the minds of Church peopie. 

. We hepe that our extracts wrt lead our 
readers to study Mr, Haddan for themselves.” 
— Literary CHURCHMAN 

“ This is not only a very able and carefully 
written treatise upon the doctrine of A postolt- 
cal Succession, but itis alsoa calm yet noble 
vintication of the validity of the Anglican 
Orders: tt weld sustains the brilliant reputa- 
tion which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and tt supplements his other profound 
historical researches tu ecclestasticad matters. 
This book wil remain for a long time the 
classic work upon English Orders.”—CHuRCH 
Review. 

* A very temperate, but avery well reasoned 
book.”— WesTMINSTER Review, 

“Mr, Haddan ably sustains his reputation 
throughout the work. His style is clear, his 
inferences are reasonable, and the publication 
ts espectally well-timed in prospect of the 
coming CEcumenical Council.” —CAMBRIDGE 
University GAzeTTE. 


By LANCELOT 
Edited with a 


Preface by H. P. Lipbon, M.A. Large type. With Portrait. Third Edition. 


24mo. 25. 6d. 


HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK FCCR. 


Author of ‘Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.” 


8vo. Is. 


By the 


New Ldition. Small 
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CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGHS. By S. Bartne- 


GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Post-Medizval Preachers,” &c. 
Complete in One Vol. 


New Edition. 


'* These Essays will be found to have sonte- 
thing to satisfy most classes of readers; the 
lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular 
delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and 
AMonboddoan theories; and tf, in the chapters 
on Tell and Gellert, weare alittle struck with 
the close following of Dasent's track, in hts 
preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned 
that there are chapters—e.g., those on the 
Divining Rod, the Man in the Moon, and the 
Seven Sleepers—which present new matter, 
and deserve the praise of independent research,” 
—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ The author, indeed, is sometimes fanciful 
and overbold in his conclusions; but he con- 
ducts us through marvellous ways — ways 
which he has studied well before he undertook 
to guide others; and tf we do not always 
acoutesce in his descriptions or arguments, we 


tions, 


With Illustra: 
65. 


seldom differ from him without hesttation."— 
ATHENAUM. 

‘* We have no space to linger longer about a 
book which, apart from its didactic pretensions, 
ts an exceedingly amusing and interesting 
collection of old stories and legends of the 
middle ages.”—PaLL MALL GazETTE. 

“ That, on Ats first visit to the vartea fied 
of mediaval mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould 
should have culled as samples of its richness 
the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed 
in tt, is scarcely to be wondered at. But tt 
shows how fertile ts the soil when he ts enabled 
to cull from ttso goodly a secondcrop as that 
which he here presents to us. The myths 
treated of in the present volume vary in in- 
terest—they are all curious and well worth 
reading,"—NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE COUNCIL. By Quirius. 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.” Authorized Translation. 


8vo. 125, 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. By Janus. 
Third Edition, 


lation from the German, 


“A profound and learned treatise, evidently 
the work of one of the first theologians of the 
day, discussing with the scientific fulness and 
precision proper to German investigation, the 
great doctrinal questions expected to come 
before the Council, and especially the proposed 
dogma of Papal Infallibtlity. There ts pro- 
bably no work tn existence that contains at 
all, still less within so narrow a compass, so 
complete a record of the origin and growth of 
the infallibilist theory, and of all the facts of 
Church history bearing upon tt, and that too 
ina form soclear and concise as to put the 
argument within the reach of any reader of 
ordinary intelligence, while the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of the writer, and his constantreference 
to the original anthorities for every statement 
liable to he disputed, makes the monograph as 
a whole a perfect storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation for the historical or theological stu- 
dent.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ Beginning with a sketch of the errors and 
contradictions of the Popes, and of the position 
which, as a matter of history, they held in 
the early Church, the book proceeds to describe 
the three great forgeries by which the Papal 
claims were upheld—the Isidorian decretals, 
the donation of Constantine, and the decretum 
of Gratian. The last subject ought to be care- 
fuily studied by all who wish to understand 
the frightful tyranny of a complicated system 
of laws, devised not for the protection of a 
people, but as instruments for grinding them 
to subjection. Then, after an historical out- 
line of the general growth af the Papal power 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
writers enter upon the peculiarly episcopal 
and clerical question, pointing out hoe mar 
vellously every little chanze worked tn one 
direction, invariably tending to throw the 
rule of the Church into the power of Rome; 
and how the growth of new institutions, like 
the monasticordersand the Inquisttion, gradu- 
ally withdrew the conduct of affairs from the 





Crown 


Authorized trans- 
Crown 8vo. 75. 62. 


Bishops of the Church in general, and consolt- 
dated the\ Papal influence. For'all this, how- 
ever, unless we could satisfy ourselues with a 
mere magnified table of contents, the reader 
snust be referred to the book itself, in which he 
will find the interest sustained without flag- 
ging to the end,"—Patt Mau Gazetre. 

“In France, in Holland, and in Germans 
there has already appeareda multitude of dis- 
guisttions on this subsect. Among these seve- 
ral are the acknowledged compositions of men 
of high standing tn the Roman Catholic world, 
—men admittedly entitled to speak with the 
authority that must attach to established re- 
putation: but not one of them has hitherto 
produced a work more likely to create a deep 
tmpression than the anonymous German pub- 
lication at the head of this notice. Itts not 
a prece of merely polemical writing, it is a 
treatise dealing with a large subject in an 
impressive though partisan manner, a treatise 
grave in tone, solid in matter, and bristling 
with forcible and novel illustrations.” —SPac- 
TATOR. 

“Rumour will, no doubt, be busy with its 
conjectures as to the name which lurks beneath 
the nom de plume of ‘ Fanus. We do not 
intend to offer any contribution towards the 
elucidation of the mystery, unless it be a con- 
tribution to say that the book bears internal 
evidence of being the work of a Catholic, and 
that there are not many Catholics tn Europe 
who could have written it. Taking tt all in 
all, itis noexaggerated praise to characterize 
it as the most damaging assault on Ultra- 
montantsim that has appeared tn modern 
times. Its learning ts copious and complete, 
get so admirably arranged that tt invariably 
illustrates without overlaying the argument. 
The siyle is clear and simple, aud there ts no 
attempt at rhetoric. It is a piece of cool 
and masterly dissection, all the more terrible 
Sor the passtonless manner in which the 
author conducts the operation.” ~TimMEs. 
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LIFE, JOURNALS, AND LETTERS OF HENRY ALFORD, 


D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 


Cheaper Edition, with Portrait and Ilustrations. 


“The Life of Dean Alford witl have afar 
snore conerad interest than that af many mare 
conspicuous theologians. fis life ts 
ceritten by Ais zetdarw, and we need scarcely 
say that tf was a dificult and delicate task 
for awife to undertake. On the whole, Mrs, 
Alford has acquitted herself admirably, ... 
His life was the best commentary on his 
character, and the remarks we have made or 
guoted as we have gone atong leave us little 
more toadd, Those who destre thoroughly to 
appreciate a valuable life and a beautiful 
character we refer to the volume itself." — 
TIMEs, 

“Tt was a beautif~ful life he lived; and 
touchingly beautiful in tts unadorned sim- 
plictty ts the record given tous in this volume 
by Ats life-long companion, who from his 
early boyhood had shared his every thought, 

e The real value of the memotr ts that 
it gtves us so attractive a portrait of its sub- 
yeet. Of this too much can hardly be said. 

7 The goodness, the piety, the calm 
thankfulness, the ready submission, the charity 
breathing in every Une, ts unmistakeable, 
And it is this that makes the book so attrac- 
tive.”’"— GUARDIAN, 

“We have here the simple and loving 
record ofa happy, industrious, and holy life. 


THE GREEK THSTAMENT. 


Kdited by his Wipow, 
Crown S8vo. 


Third and 
Qs. 


- To have known and valued Henry 
Alferd wld long be a source ef heartfelt 
satisfaction to many others, bestes those 
tmmedtate friends whose names are linked 
with hes in this beautiful and touching Life 
by his widow," --SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“flere tsa book of rare interest, the editing 
of which bears evidence not only of loving 
affection, as was natural, but of great care; 
ant happily so many of Dean Alford's letters 
are given that one Aas a real insight into his 
own feelings.” —JOouN Bui 

“© No elaborate memoir from the pen of even 
Als most intimate friend could give a truer 
tnsteht or veflect more clearly the beautiful 
tratts of Alford's inner character, with ald 
the subdued and Christian sweetness which 
seems to have characterized the late Dean of 
Canterbury from his very earliest years, than 
these daily * Experiences, indited by his own 
hands.” —SCOTSMAN, 

“We must refer aur readers to the volume 
for tts incidents, and for very much that will 
enhance thetr admiration and their thankful- 
ness to God that such a life has been lived. 
The memoir has been compiled by his widow 
tn a spirit in perfect sympathy with his own.” 
— BRITISH QUARTERLY REvIEWw. 


With a Critically Revised Text; a 


Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 


Usage ; Prolegomena ; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
New Edition, 


Dean of Canterbury, 


For the 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., late 
Four Volumes. Svo. 102s, 


The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 


Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. 28s. 

Vol. IJ.—Acts to Il. Corinthians, 245, 
Vol. I1I.—Galatians to Philemon. 18s. 
Vol. IV.—IIebrews to Revelation. 325. 


THE NEW THSTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS: 


containing the Authorized Version, with a revised English Text ; 
References ; and a Critical and Uxplanatory Commentary. 
Jate Dean of Canterbury, 


ALForD, D.D., 


or four parts. Syo. 545. 6d. 


Marginal 
By Henry 


New Edition. Two Volumes, 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 


Vol. 1, 


Part I.—The Three first Gospels. 125. 
Vol. 1, Part II.—St. John and the Acts. Ios. 62. 
Vol. 2, Part I.—The Epistles of St. Paul. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part II.—Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo. 16s. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR 
TIOLY ORDERS, And of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts of Parliament 


relating to the same, and lForms proposed to be used. 


3y CHRISTOPHER 


Tlopcson, M.A., Secretary to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Lounty, 


Ninth Edition. Svyo. 16s, 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE, By the Rev. J. If. BLunr, M.A. New Edition. 


8vo. 25. 6a. 


“Another of Mr. Blunts useful and work- 
snantike compilations, which will be most 
acceptable as a household book, or in schools 
and colleges. 1t is a capital book too for 
schoolmastersand pupil teachers.” — LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

“As a popular handbook, setting forth a 
selection of facts of which everybody ought to 
be cognizint, and as an exposition of the 
claims of the Bible iv be receited as of super- 
hunutn origin, Mr. Blunt's ‘Acy’ will be use- 
Ful."—CuurcumMan, 


A KEY TO THE KNCWLEDGEH AND USE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
2s, 6a, 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


“Ai very valuable and practical manual, 
full of information, which ts admirably cal- 
culated toinstructand interest those for whom 
tt was evidently specially intenced—the laity 
of the Church of England. {t deserves high 
commendation ”—CHURCHMAN 

" A thoroughly sound and valuable mtanual.” 
-Cnurcn ‘Tings. 


Small 


“A great deal of useful information is 
comprised in these pages, and the book will no 
doubt be extensively circulated tn Church 
Sarsitlies.”—CLERICAL JOURNAL. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending 
a capital handbook by the learned editor of 
©The Annotated Book of Commos Prayer!” 
—CuHuRCH TIMEs. 

© Mertts commendation for the lucid and 
orderly arrangement in which it presents a 
consuterable aniount of valuable and interest- 
tng matter.”’— RECORD. 


OF THE 
By the Rev. J. H. Biunt, M.A. 


“Tous tt appears that Mr, Blunt has suc- 
ceeded very well, All necessary information 
seems to be included, and the arrangement is 
cxcedient.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

‘Tt is the best short explanation of our 
offices that we kuow of, and would be invadiu- 
able for the use of candidates for confirmation 
in the higher classes.”—Joun BuLt. 


A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINH AND PRACTICH 


FOUNDED ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 
Henry BiuntT, M.A. New Edition. 


“Of cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books for 
use in Church Sunday-schools, and we there= 
fore take this opportunity of saying that we 
know of none more likely to be of service both 
to teachers and scholars than these‘ Keys." -— 
CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 

"© This ts another of Mr. Blunt's most use- 
Sul manuals, with adl ihe precision of a school 
book, yet diverging tuto matters of practical 
application so freely as ta make tt most service- 
able, either as a teacher's suggestion book, or 
es an intelligent pupil’s reading book. — 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

“Wr be very useful for the higher classes 
tn Sundiy-schools, or rather for the fuller 


By the Rev. JoHN 
Small 8vo, 25. 6, 


instruction of the Sunday-school teachers 
themselves, where the parish priest ts wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly to 
thetr preparation for thetr voluntary task.'— 
Union Review. 

“Another of the many useful books on 
thealogical and Scriptural subjects which 
have been written by the Rev. Yohn Henry 
Blunt. The present ts entitled ‘A Key to 
Christian Doctrine and Pracirce, founded on 
the Church Catechism,’ and wtll take its 
place as an elementary text-book upon the 
Creed tn our schools and colleges. The Church 
Catechism is clearly and fully explained by 
the author in this ‘Ney’ Numerous re- 
Serences, Scriptural and otherwise, are 
scattered about the book.”—PuBiic OPINION, 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


{Ancient. } 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ft offers a short and condensed account of 
the origin, growth, and condition of the 
Church inalé parts of the world, from A.D 
down to the end of the fifteenth century. Afr. 
Blunt's first object has been conciseness, and 
this has been admirably carried out, and to 
students of Church history this featnre will 
readily recommend ttself. Asan elementary 
qwork *A Key will be speciadty valuable, in- 
asmuch as it Sotints ont certain definite lines 
of thought, by which those who enjoy the 
opportunity ney be guided in reading the 
statements of more elaborate histories. At 
the same time it is but fatr to Mr, Blunt to 
remark that, for general readers, the ttle 
vodwine contatns everything that could be con- 
sistently expected ina volume of its character, 
There ave many notes, theological, scriptural, 


Edited by JoHn Henry Biunt, M.A. New Edition, 


Small 


and historical, and the'get up’ of the book is 
specially commendable. As a text-book for 
the higher forms of schools the work will be 
acceplable to numerous fteachers.”—PuBLic 
Orinion. 

‘It contains some concise notes on Church 
Flistory, compressed into a sinall compass, and 
we think tt ts likely to be useful as a book of 
reference."—JoHN But. 

‘CA very terse and reliable collection of the 
main facts and incidents connected with Church 
History "—Rock. 

“dt will be excellent, either for school or 
home use, either as a reading or as a reference 
book, on alt the matn facts and names and 
controversres of the first fifteen centuries. It 
ts both well arranged and well written."— 
LireRARY CHUKCHMAN, 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE— Continued, 
A REY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY 


(Modern). 
2s. Ot, 


Edited by the Rev. JoHN Henry Biunt, M.A. Small 8vo, 


A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPHLS. 


By JouN PitKincron Norris, M A., Canon of Bristol, formerly one of Her 


Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
New Edition, 


This ts very much the best book of its kind 
we have seen. The only fault is tts shortness, 
which prevents its going into the details which 
mould support and illustrate tts statements, 
and which in the process of tllustrating them 
would fix them upon the minds and memories 
of sts readers. Lt ts. however, a great im- 
provement upon any book a tts kind we know, 
ft bears all the marks of being the condensed 
work of a veal scholar, and of a divine too. 
The bulk of the book ts taken up uttha ‘Life 
of Christ’ compiled from the Four Gospels so 
as to exhibst its steps and stagesand salten: 
points. The rest of the book consists of tnde- 
pendent chapters on sbectal points."—LiTER- 
AKY CHURCHMAN, 

“ This book is no ordinary compendium, no 
nerve ‘cram-book’; strll less is it an ordinary 
scading book for schools ; but the schoolmaster, 
the Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker after 
a comprehensive knowledge of Divine truth 
utll find itworthy of ttsname, Canon Nerris 
writes simply, reverently, without great dis- 
play of learning, gtuing the result of much 
careful study tn a short compass, and adorn- 
uty the subject by the tenderness and honesty 


A KEY TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


PILKINGTON Norris, M.A. 
New Edition, 


“Tt is a remarkably well-written and 
interesting account of sts subject, ‘ The Book 
of the Acts,’ giving ws the narrative of St. 
Luke with exactly what we want in the way 
of connecting links and tliustrations. One 
most notable and praiseworthy characteristic 
of the book ts tts candour. The book 
is one which we can heartily recommend,.”— 
SPECTATOR, 

‘Of Canon Norris's ‘ Key to the Narrative 
of the Four Gospels, we wrote tn high approval 
not many months ago. The present is not less 
carefully prepared, and ts full of the unosten- 
tatious results of sound learning and patient 
thought,”— LONDON QUARTERLY Revigw. 

“This little volume is one of a series of 
‘Keys’ ofa more or less educational character, 
which are in the course of publication by 
Messrs, Rivington. It gives apparently a 
very fair and tolerably exhaustive résumé of 
the contents of the Acts, with which it deals, 
not chapter by chapter, but consecutively in 
the ordey of thought.” —SCHOOL BOARD CHRON= 
ICLE, 


Small 8vo. 


Small 8vo, 


2s. 6d. 


with which he treats tt. . . . We hope 
that this little book will have a very wide 
circulation and that it will be studied; and 
we can promise that those who take tt up will 
not readily put tt down again.”—RECORD. 

“This ts a golden littl volume. Havin 
often to criticise unsparingly volumes pu 
lished by Messrs. Rivington, and bearing the 
deep High Church brand, tt ts the greater 
satisfaction to be able ta commend this book sa 
entphatically. Itsdesignis exceedingly modest, 
Canon Norris writes primarily to help 
‘younger students’ in studying the Gospels, 
But this umpretending volume is one which 
all students may study with advantage. It 
tsan admirable manual for those who take 
Bible Classes through the Gospels. Closely 
Sifted in style, so thatall ts clear and weighty; 
full of unostentatious learning, and pregnant 
with suggestion; deeply reverent in spirtt, 
and altogether Evangelical in spirit; Canon 
Norris’ hoa supplies areal want, and ought 
to be welcomed by all earnest and devout 
students of the Holy Gosfels.”—LOoNDON 
QuarTgrcy Review, 


By Joun 


2s. 6d, 


“ Few books have ever given us more un- 
mixed pleasure than this. It is faultlessly 
written, so that st reads as pleasantly and 
enticingly as tf ithad not the least intention 
of being an ‘educational’ book. {tis complete 
and exhaustive, so far as the narrative and 
allits bearings go, 30 that students may feel 
that they need not be hunting up other books to 
supply the lacuna. [tis the work of a classical 
scholar, and tt leaves nothing wanting tn the 
way of classical tllustrations, which in the 
case of the Acts are of special importance. 
And, lastly, tt ts theologically sound."— LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘* This is a seguel to Canon Norris's ‘ Key to 
the Gospels, whick was published two years 
ago, and which has becomea general favourite 
with those who wish to grasp the leading 
features of the life and word of Christ. The 
sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is done in 
the same style; there ts the same reverent 
spirtt and quiet enthusiasm running through 
tt, and the sameinstinet for setting the lead- 
tug points in the narrative."—Ruacorp. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


Elegantly printed with red borders. 


16mo. 25s. 62. each. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is., or in Cover, 6d, 


A very beautifuledition. Wecommend it 
to the Clergy as an excellent gift-book for 
teachers and other workers.” —CHURCH TIMES, 

“ This work isa precious relic of medieval 
times, and will continue to be valued by every 
section of the Christian Church,”—WEEKLY 
Review. 

“A beautifully printed pocket edition of this 
marvellous production of a man, who, out of 
the dark mists of pofery, saw so much of 


experintental religion. Those who .rzre well 
grounded tn evangelical truth may use it with 
projit.’—RECORD. 

"A very cheap and handsome edition."— 
Rock, 

‘* This newedition isa marvel of cheapness.” 
—Cuorcu Review. 

“ Beautifully printed, and very cheap edi- 
tions of this long-used hand-book of devotion.” 
—Litrerary Worvp, 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. By 
Jeremy Tay_or, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. By 
JeREMY TayYLor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 


The ‘ Hoty Livinec’ and the ‘ HoLty Dy1InG’ may be had bound together in 
One Volume, 55.3 or without the red borders, 25. 6d. 


“An extremely well-printed and well got 
upeditron, as pretty and grace/nl as possible, 
and yet not too fine for real use. We wish 
the devotions of this beantifud book were 
wiore coimimonly used.’~ LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN, 

“We must admit that there ts a want of 
helps to spiritual life amongst us. Our age is 
so secular, and in religious movements so 
bustlin,, that itis to be seared the inner life 
is too often forgotten, Our public teachers 
may, we are sure, gain by consulting books 
which show how contentedness and sedf-renun- 
ciation may be increased; and in which the 
pathology of all human affections ts treated 
with a fulness not consnon in our theological 
class rooms "—FREEMAN, 

“The publishers have done good service by 
the production of these beauttful editions of 
works, which wild never lose thetr preciousness 
to devout Christian spirtts. Lt is not necessary 
jor us to say a word as to their intrins.c 
merits; wehave only to testify to the good 
taste, Judgment, and care shown in these 
editions. They are extremely beantifiel im 
typography and tn the general getting up.— 
ENGLISH INDEVENDENT. 


“We ought not to conclude our notice of 
recent devotional books, without mentioning 
to our readers the above new, elegant, and 
cheap reprint, which we trust will never be 
out of date or out of favour in the English 
branch of the Catholic Church,” —LATERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

** These manuals of piety written by the 
pen of the most beautiful writer and the most 
tmipressive divine of the English Church, need 
no commendation from us. They are known 
to the world, readin alllands, and translated, 
we have heard, into fifty diferent languages. 
For two centuries they have fed the saith of 
thousands upon thousands of souls, now we 
trusthappy with their God, and perhaps medi- 
tating in Heaven with gratitude on their 
celestial truths, kindled in their souls by a 
writer who was littl short of being inspired.” 
—Rock. 

“These little volumes will be appreciated 
as presents of inestimable value.”’—PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

“ Either separate or bound together, may 
be had these two standard works of the great 
divine, A good edition very tastefully printed 
and ooxund.”—RECORD. 


ASHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FORTHE BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Hloly Communion, with proper Helps and Directions. By 


Tuomas WILson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 


Edition, in large type. 


Complete 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is., or in Cover, 6d. 


“© The Messrs. Rivington have published a 
new and unalbridgedcdition of that deservedly 
popular work, Bishop Wilson on the Lord's 


Supper, The edition ts here presented in 
three forms, sutted to the various members of 
the househoid.”"—PvuBiic OPINION. 
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RIVINGTON’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. 


of SAINT FRANCIS of Sales, Bishop and Princeof Geneva. AN 


“A very beautiful edition of S. Francis de 
Sales’ ‘ Devout Lifer’ a prettter little edition 
for binding, type, and paper, of avery great 
book ts not aften seen’— CHURCH REVIEW, 

“The translation ts a good one, and the 
volume ts beautifully gat up. [t would serve 
admirably as a gift book to those who are abl 
to appreciate so spiritual a writer as St. 
Francts.”—CHuRCH TIMES. 

“SFthas been the foot and hope of countless 
souls ever Since its first appearance two cen- 
turtes and a half ago, and tt still ranks wth 
Seupoli's ‘Combattiinento Spirttuale, and 
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Continued. 


From the French 
‘ew Translation. 
Arvisenet’s ‘Alemortale Vite Sacerdotatts, 


as among the very best works of ascetic 
theology. Weare glad to commend thts care- 


Sul and conventent version to our readers. — 


Union Review, 

“We should be curious to know by how 
many difjcrent hands 
S. Francis de Sales had been translated tnlo 
fnglish, lt any rate, its popularity ts se 
great that Messrs, Rivington have Just issued 
another translation of it, The style ts good, 
end the volume ts of a most convenient sice.” 
—Joun Buti. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISH CONCERNING EVIL 


THOUGIITS 


: wherein their Nature, Ongin, and Effect are distinctly con- 


sidered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restraining and suppressing 
such Thoughts ; suited to the various conditions of Life, and the several tem- 


pers of Mankind, more especially of melancholy Persons. 


CuiLcoT, M.A. 


“an elegant edition of an old devotional 
manual by a clergyman who was a rector in 
Exeter at the beginning of the last century, 
ft seems to contain a great dead of valuable 
truth as tothe sources of evil thoughts and 
the mode tnwhicn they may be expressed.”— 
Enccutsu [NogrenpDenT. 

“ The book is worthy of a careful perusal, 


By WILLIAM 


and ts one which once known ts likely to be 
recurred to again aud again, a characteristic 
not always to be met with in works of our oven 
aay, — RECORD. 

‘Messrs. Nivington haze dene all that 
publishers could do ta give stronsthening 
matter a cheerful form."—Churcu REviEw, 





THE ENGLISH POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT, together 


with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled JACULA PRUDENTUM. 


“ This beanti~ful little volume will be found 
spectadly convenient asa pocket manual, The 
SFacula Lrudentum’ er proverbs, deserve to 
be more widely known than they are at 
present, fu many copies of George flerbert's 
qeritings these quaint sayings have been un- 
Jortunately ontttted."—ROCK. 

“George Herbert ts too much a household 
name to require any introduction, Lt wrtll be 
sufficient to say that Messrs. Rivington have 
Published a most compact and convenient 
edition of the poems and proverbs of this tllus- 
trious Luglish divine’—ENGLIsH CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“An exceedingly pretty edition, the most 
attractive form we have yet seen from this de- 
dght(ud author, as a gift-book,”—UNion 
KEVIEW. 


"A very beautifel edition of the quaint old 
Euglish bard. Ad lovers of the‘ broly’ Her- 
bert willbe grateful to Messrs, Riving tou for 
the care and patus they have bestowed in 
supplying them with this and withad courent- 
ent copy of poems so weld known and so 
deservedly prized."—LONDON QUARTERLY 
Review. 

“avery tasteful little book, and will 
doubtless be acceptable to mnany.”- Recorp, 

“Ie commend this little bovk Hearted 
eur readers, ft contains tericré’s Eats i 
poenss and the *Jacaula Priateutryan, wm a 
very neal volume téltich Loes mien credit to 
the publishers; (twill, we hep neet with 
extensive circulation as a choice gtfi-covk ata 
moderate price." —CHRISTIAN OUSERVER. 











THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 


Iloly Days throughout the Year. 
2s. Od. 
cover, 6f. 





Elegantly printed with red borders, 16mo, 
Cheap edition without the red borders, limp cloth, rs. ; or in paper 


‘The Devout Life’ of 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. By various writers. Edited by the Rev. JoHn HENRY 
Biunt, M.A., F.S.A. Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 
Second Edition, 


Complete in one volume of 833 pages, imperial 8vo (equal to six 8vo volumes of 
400 pages each), and printed in large readable iype, 425., or half-bound in 
ntorocco, 525. Od. 


I, NATURE OF THE WoRK. This Dictionary consists of a series of original 
Essays (alphabetically arranged, and 575 in number) on all the principal subjects 
connected with the Doctrines of the Christian Church. Some idea of the subjects, 
and of the length of the articles, may be formed from the following titles of those 
which occupy the work from page 700 to page 720. 


SIGN. SPINOZISM. SUFFRAGAN, 
SIMONY, SPIRIT. SUNDAY, 

SIN. Spirit, THE Hoty. SUPEREROGATION, 
SINAITIC CODEX. SPONSORS. SUPERNATURAL. 
SOCINIANISM, SUBDEACONS, SUPERSTITION. 
SOLIFIDIANISM. SUBLAPSARIANISM, SUPRALAPSARIANISM. 
SouL. SUBSTANCE. SUPREMACY, PAPAL. 


2. OBJECT OF THE Work. The writers of all the Essays have endeavoured to 
make them sufficiently exhaustive to render it unnecessary for the majority of 
readers to go further for information, and, at the same time, sufficiently suggestive 
of more recondite sources of Theological study, to help the student in following up 
his subjects. By means of a Table prefixed to the Dictionary, a regular course of 
such study may be carried out in its pages. 


3. PRINCIPLES OF THE Work, The Editor and his coadjutors have carefully 
avoided any party bias, and consequently the work cannot be said to be either 
“High Charch,” ‘*Low Church,” or ‘‘ Broad Church.” The only bias of the 
Dictionary is that given by Revelation, History, Logic, and the literary idiosyn- 
cracy of each particular contributor. But the Editor has not attempted to assist 
the circulation of the book by making it colourless on the pretence of impartiality. 
Errors are freely condemned, and truths are expressed as if they were worth ex- 
pressing ; but he believes that no terms of condemnation which may be used ever 
transgress the bounds of Christian courtesy. 


4. Part or A SERIES. The Dictionary of Theology is complete in itself, but 
it is also intended to form part of a Series, entitled, ‘‘ A Summary of Theology,” 
of which the second volume, ‘‘A Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools of 
Thought,” is in the press. 


“ Taken as a whole the articles are the ts the work of a single mind. We have here 








work of practised writers, and well informed 
and soltd theologians. . . Le know no 
hook of its site and buik which supplies the 
information here given at all; far less whick 
supplies it tn an arrangement so accessible, 
cutth a completeness of tnformattion so thorough, 
and with an ability in the treatment of pro- 
found subjects so great, Dr. Look's ntost 
useful volume ts a work of high calibre, but tt 


a wider range of thought from a greater 
variety of sides. We have here also the work 
of men who evidently know what they write 
about, and are somewhat more profound (to 
say the least), than the writers of the current 
Dictionaries of Sects and Herestes.’—Guar- 
DIAN. 

“ Mereantiquarianism, however interesting, 
has little place in tt. But for all practical 











purposes tts historical articles are excellent, 
They are of course, and of necessity, a good 
deal condensed, yet they are wonderfully 
complete; see is example such articles as 
‘Atheism,’ ‘Cabbala,’ ‘Calvinism,’ ‘ Can- 
onisation, ‘Convocations,’ ‘ Evangelical,’ 
‘Fathers,’ ‘Infant Baptism, &¢., &¢. But 
the strength of the book lies in the theology 
proper, and herein more particularly in what 
one may call the metaphysical side of doctrine: 
—see the articles on ‘Conceptualism,' ‘ Doubt, 
" Dualtsm,’ ' Election,' Eternity,’ ‘ Everlast- 
ing Puntshment,' ‘Fatalison,' and the tke. 
We mention these as characteristic of the 
book. At the same time other more practical 
matters are fully dealt with. There are ex- 
cellent and elaborate papers on such words as 
* Eucharist,” ‘Confession, ‘Blood, ‘Cross, 

‘ Antichrist,’ tosay nothing of the host of minor 
matters on which it's most convenient to be 
able to turn to a book which gives you ata 

glance the pith of a whole library in a column 

ora page. Thus it well be obvious that it 
takes a very much wider range than any 
undertaking of the sane kind in our language } 
and that to those of our clergy who have not 
the fortune to spend in books, and would not 
have the leisure to use them if they possessed 
them, tt will be the most serviceable and re- 
liable substitute for a large library we can 

think of. And in many cases, while keeping 
strictly within tts province as a Dictionary, it 
contrives to be marvellously suggestive of 
thought and reflections, which a serious 

minded man will take with him and ponder 
over for his own elaboration and future use. 

Asanexample of this we may refer to the 
whole article on Doubt. It is treated of 
under the successive heads of,—(1) its nature; 

(2) tts origin ; (3) the history of the principal 
periods of Doubt; (4) the consctousness—or 
actual experience of Doubt, and how to deal 
with its different phases and kinds; (5) the 
relations of Doubt to action and to belief. To 
explain a little we wtil here quotea para- 
graph or two, which may not be unacceptable 
fo our readers. . . . The variety of the 
references given in the course of this article, 
and at its conclusion, show how carefully the 
writer has thought outand studied his subject 
tn its various manifestations in many various 
minds, and tllustrate very forcibly how much 
reading goes toa very small amount of space 
tn anything worth the name of ' Dictionary of 
Theology.’ We trust most sincerely that the 
book may be largely used. For a present toa 
clergyman on his ordination, or froma par- 
tshioner to his pastor, it would be most appro- 
priate. It may indeed be called ‘a box of 
tools for a working clergyman,’”—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“Seliom has an English work of equal 
magnitude been so permeated with Catholic 
instincts, and at the same time seldom has a 
work on theology been kept so free from the 
drift of rhetorical incrustation. Of course it 
is not meant that all these remarks apply in 
their full extent to every article. In a great 
Dictionary there are compositions, as tn a 
great house there are vessels, of vartous kinds. 
Some of these at a future day may be replaced 
by others more substantial in thetr bnild, 
more proportionate in thetr outline, and more 
elaborate in their detail. But admitting alt 
this. the whole remains a home to which the 
student with constantly recur, sure to find 
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spacious chambers, substantial furniture, and 
(which ts most important) no stinted light.”— 
Cuurcn Revirw. 

“ The second and final instalment of Mr. 
Blunt's useful Dictionary, ttsels but a part ofa 
more comprehensive plan, is nowbefore the pub- 
fic, and fully sustains the mainly favourable 
impression created by the appearance of the 
first part, Within the sphere tt has marked 
out for ttself, noequadly useful book of reference 
exists in English for the elucidation of theolo- 
gical problems, . . . Entries which dis- 
play much care, research, and Judgement in 
compilation, and which will make the task of 
the parish priest who is brought face to face 
with any of the practical questions which they 
involve far easter than has been hitherto. 
The very fact that the utterances are here and 
there somewhat more guarded and hesitating 
than quite accords with our judgment, ts a 
gain in so far as it protects the work from the 
charge of inculcating extreme views, and will 
thus secure tts admisston in many places where 
moderation ts accounted the crowning grace.” 
—Cuurcn Times. 

“ The writers who are at work on tt are 
scholars and theologians, and earnest de- 
Jenders of the Christian fatth. They evi- 
dently hold fast the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and have the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising ministry at keart. More- 
over, thetr scheme is anobleone; it does credit 
not only to their learning and zeal, but also to 
their fact and discretion.’—LONDON QuarR- 
TERLY Review. 

“Infinitely the best book of the kind in the 
language; and, if not the best concetvable, it 
ts perhaps the best we are ever likely to see 
within its compass as to sizeand scope. Accu- 
vate and succinct tn statement, it may safely 
be trusted as a handbook as regards facts, 
while in our judgment, this second part still 
maintains the character we gave the first, 
namely, of showing most ability in its way of 
treating the more abstract and metaphystcat 
side of theological guestions. The liturgical 
articles also in this part deserve especial men- 
tion. The book is sure to make tts own way 
As sheer force of usefuiness.” — LITERARY 

HURCHMAN, 

“dt ts not open to doubt that this work, of 
which the second and concluding part has Just 
been issued, ts in every sense a valuable and 
totportant one. Afr, Blunt's Dictionary ts a 
most acceptable addition to English theological 
diterature, Its general style is terse and 
vigorous. Whilst its pages are free from 
wordiness, there is none of that undue conden- 
sation which, under the plea of judicious bre- 
vity, verls a mere empty jotting down of fami- 
liar statements (and mis-statements), al second 
or, it may be, third hand from existing works, 
Dean Hook's well-known Dictionary makes 
the nearest approach to the one now toore us, 
but Mr. Blunt's is decidedly the better of the 
two.”— ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“Ut will be found of admirable service to all 
students of theology, as advancing and main- 
taining the Church's views on ald subjects as 
Jall within the range of fair argument and 
tnguiry. ft 1s net often that a work of so 
comprehensive and so profound a nature ts 
marked to the very end by so many siyns of 
wide and careful revearch, sound criticism, 
and well-founded and well-e.cpressed belief." — 
STANDARD. 
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A GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS. Containing 
3rief Explanations of Words used in Theology, Liturgiology, Chronology, 
Law, Architecture, Antiquities, Symbolism, Greek Mierology and Medieval 
Latin; together with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and Ceremonial, 
and Miscellaneous Subjects. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. ORBY 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPI- 
DATIONS ACT, 1871. With the Amendment Act, 1872. With Remarks 
on the Qualification and Practice of Diocesan Surveyors. By Epwarp G. 
Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., and Diocesan Surveyor, Oxford. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S LITURGY. Translated by H. 
C. RoMANOFF, Author of ‘‘Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 
Russian Church,” &c. With Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


LIFH IN THE WORLD);; being a Selection from Sermons preached at 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A., Rector of 
St. George-in-the-East. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


THE PERFECT MAN;; or, Jesus an Example of Godly Life. 
Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George-in-the-East. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


By the 
Second 


SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H. C. Romanorr, With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by the Author of ‘‘ The Leir of Redelyffe.” Second Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The twofold object of this work is ‘to 
present the English with correct descriptions 
of the ceremonies of the Greco-Russian Chureh, 
and at the same time with pictures of domestic 
life in Russian homes, especially those of the 
clergy and the middle class of nobles ;’ and, 
beyond question, the author's labour has been 
so far successful that, whilst her Church 
scenes nay be commended as a series of most 
dramatte and picturesque tableaux, her social 
sketches enable us to look at certain points be- 
neath the surface of Russian life, and ma- 
terially enlarge our knowledge of a country 
concerning wich we have still a very great 
deal to learn.” ATHENAUM, 


THE 
BELIEF. By 5. 
the Middle Ages.” 


Vol. I. 


Svo. 155. 


Vol. Il. CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 


THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK, By T. K. 
Key, 35. 6d. 


Edition. 12mo. 


75. 6d. 


MONOTHEISM and POLYTITEISM. 


“The volume before us is anything but a 
formal liturgical treatise, It might be more 
valuable to a few scholars if it were, but ct 
would certainly fail to obtain perusal at the 
hands of the great majority of those whom the 
writer, not unreasonably, hopes to attract by 
the narrative style she has adopted. What she 
has set before us is a series of brief outlines, 
which, by thetr simple effort to elothe the 
information given us in a living garb, 
reminds us of a once-popular childs book 
which we remember a generation ago, called 
‘Sketches of Human Manners.’ ”—CHURCH 
Times. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 


3ARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Curious Myths of 


Second Edition. 


155. 


ARNOLD, M.A. Third 
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